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PREFACE 


In  the  present,  the  96th,  issue  of  The  Statesman’s  Yeab-Book  informa¬ 
tion  has  again  been  brought  up  to  the  latest  available  date.  Major  or  minor 
improvements  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  in  virtually  every  section. 


Officials,  government  departments  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  services 
of  almost  every  country,  as  well  as  numerous  international  organizations  and 
individual  friends  of  the  Yeae-Book  all  over  the  world,  have  once  more 
helped  the  editor  in  his  task.  To  all  of  them  he  wishes  to  express  his 
sincerest  thanks  for  their  generous  co-operation. 

S.H.S. 


The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book  Office, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

St  Maetln’s  Steeet, 
London,  W.C.2. 


23  April  1969. 


METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


Metric  meMures  most  commonly  found  in  statistical  returns,  with 
equivalents  : 


Lknoth 

Dry  Measure 

Centimetre  . 

.  0-394  inch 

Litre 

0-91  quart 

Metre  . 

.  1-094  yards 

Hectolitre 

2-75  bushels 

Kilometre  . 

.  0-621  mile 

Weight— 

-Avoirdupois 

Liquid 

Measure 

Gramme 

15-42  grains 

KJilogramme  . 

2-205  pounds 

Litre  . 

.  1-76  pints 

Quintal . 

220-46  pounds 

Hectolitre  . 

.  22  gallons 

Metric  ton 

r  0-984  long  ton 

1 1-102  short  tons 

Surface 

Measure 

Weight — Trot 

Square  metre 

.  10-76  sq.  feet 

Gramme 

15-43  grains 

Hectare 

2-47  acres 

Kilogramme  . 

r  32-15  ounces 

Square  kilometre 

.  0-386  sq.  mile 

1  2-68  pounds 

BRITISH  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


Length 

Weight 

1  foot  . 

0-3048  metre 

1  ounce  (  = 

1  yard . 

0-91439  metre 

480  grains)  28-360  grammes 

1  mile  ( = 

1  lb.  ( =  7,000 

1,760  yds.) 

1-6093  kilometres 

grains)  .  0-4636  kilogramme 

1  cwt.  .  60-8022  kilo¬ 

grammes 

1  long  ton  { = 

2,2401b.)  1-016  metric  tons 

1  short  ton  (  = 

2,000  lb.)  0-907  metric  ton 

Surface  Measure 

1  sq.  foot 

9-2903  sq.  decimetres 

^  Liquid  Measure 

1  sq.  yard  . 

0-836  sq.  metre 

1  pint  .  0-668  litre 

1  acre  . 

0-40468  hectare 

1  gallon  .  4-5459  litres 

1  sq.  mile 

2-689  sq.  kilometres 

1  quarter  .  2-909  hectolitres 
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137.  Malta.  On  16  April  1969  an  Executive  Council  was  set  up,  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  the  Chief,  Legal  and  Financial  Secretaries  and 
3  official  and  4  non-official  nominated  members.  Chief  Secretary : 
Archibald  Campbell.  The  post  of  Lieut. -Governor  has  been 
abolished. 

291.  Noethebn  Rhodesia.  Elections  on  20  March  1969:  United  Federal 
Party,  13;  Dominion  Party,  1;  Central  African  Party,  5 ;  African 
National  Congress,  1. 

Governor:  Sir  Evelyn  Hone,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  O.B.E. 

Chief  Secretary :  Martin  Osterfield  Wray,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

297  Ghana.  On  9  April  1969  the  Cabinet  was  reshuffled.  External 
Affairs:  Ako  Adjei.  Economic  Affairs :  Kojo  Botsio. 

U.K.  High  Commissioner :  A.  W.  Snelling,  C.M.G. 

307.  Bechuanaland.  Resident  Commissioner :  Robert  Peter  Fawcus. 

311.  East  Aeeioa  High  Commission.  Administrator ;  E.  B.  David,  C.M.G. 

422.  Barbados.  Governor  and  G.-in-C. :  Sir  John  Stow,  K. C.M.G. 

441.  Bermuda.  Governor  and  G.-in-G.:  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Julian  Alvery 
Gascoigne,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 

481.  New  South  Wales.  Elections  on  21  March  1969:  Labour  Party, 
48;  Liberal  and  Country  Parties,  46;  Independent,!. 

On  1  April,  Patrick  Hill  was  appointed  Minister  assistmg  the  Premier; 
P.  N.  Ryan,  Minister  for  Public  Works;  J.  M.  A.  McMahon, 
Minister  for  Lands. 

510.  Western  Australia.  Elections  on  21  March  1959:  Liberal  Party, 
17;  Independent  Liberals,  2;  Country  Party,  8  (Government 
coalition);  Labour  Party,  23.  Premier:  David  Brand  (Lib.); 
Deputy  Premier  and  Attorney-General :  A.  F.  Watts  (Country  Party). 

517.  Tasmania.  Dr  R.  Turnbull,  Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Health,  was 
dismissed  on  4  April  1959. 

577.  U.S.A.  Secretary  of  State:  Christian  Archibald  Herter,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  secretary,  U.S.  peace  commission,  1919;  member, 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  1930-43  (Speaker,  1939- 
43);  member,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  1943-63;  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  1953-57;  Under  Secretary  of  State,  1957-69; 
appointed  18  April  1959;  bom  1896. 

888.  China,  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic:  Liu  Shao-chi.  Deputy 
Chairmen:  Mme  Soong  Ching-ling;  Tung  Pi-wu.  Chairman, 
National  People's  Congress :  Marshal  Chu-teh. 

1160.  Irish  Republic.  U.K,  Ambassador:  Sir  Ian  Maclennan,  K.C.M.G. 

1483.  Byelorussia.  Premier  (elected  9  April  1959).'  Tikhon  Krselev. 
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U.S.S.R.)  .  .  13,600  14,900  15,300  15,400  15,400  159,300  167,500  171,600  199,600  193,600 

1  Unofficial  figures.  *  Revised  to  include  area  and  marketing  of  early  potatoes.  *  Average  1931-37. 

*  Average  1935-39.  *  1929.  •  Average  1931-35.  ^  3-year  average.  •  1936-39. 

*  4-year  average. 
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CENTRIFUGAL  RAW  SUGAR 

(in  1,000  metric  tons ;  year  beginning  September) 


Average 

Average 

Countries 

1934-38 

1948-62 

1965 

1956 

1967 

Argentina  ^  . 

405 

588 

684 

728 

667 

Australia  . 

766 

913 

1,190 

1,227 

1,313 

Brazil  ^ 

673 

1,520 

2,113 

2,248 

2,663 

Brit.  West  Indies  “  . 

422 

684 

776 

839 

776 

Canada  . 

66 

126 

133 

122 

126* 

Cuba 

2,838 

5,786 

4,740 

5,6721 

5,781  * 

Czechoslovakia  ^ 

650 

719 

716 

625 

861 

Dominican  Rep.^ 

440 

542 

754 

806 

888* 

France  . 

971 

1,109 

1,596 

1,372 

1,538 

Fiji  3.  17  . 

127  ® 

123 

166 

136 

199 

Germany 

1,286 

1,540 

1,965 

1,611 

2,387 

Eastern  . 

733 

700 

697 

477 

835 

Western  . 

663 

840 

1,268 

1,134 

1,552 

Hawaii  i® 

889 

913 

997 

984 

744* 

India  ’  . 

1,090  “ 

1,303 

2,066 

2,241 

2,160* 

Indonesia  !•  i“ 

913 

286 

852 

786 

829 

Italy  ®  . 

400“ 

611 

1,166 

952* 

849* 

Mauritius  ®  . 

278 

443 

533 

673 

562 

Mexico 

315 

704 

789 

1,079 

1,193* 

Pakistan  i^- 1®  . 

30^' « 

54 

114 

118 

172 

Peru  2,  le  . 

384 

487 

690 

681 

738 

Philippines 

960  « 

827 

1,106 

1,037 

1,244 

Poland  . 

954 

870  * 

1,089 1 

843  1 

1,137  1 

Puerto  Rico 

884  8 

1,167 

1,047 

898 

847* 

Spain  •  . 

327  “ 

323 

347 

417 

355 

Sweden  . 

300 

281 

236 

284 

322 

Taiwan  . 

1,030 

626 

796 

866 

930 

Union  of  S.  Africa  i“  . 

409 

666 

862 

770 

871 

U.K. 

487 

626 

681 

761 

611 

U.S.A.  . 

1,806  8 

1,922 

2,099 

2,293 

2,481 

U.S.S.R.* 

2,300 

2,728 

3,7161 

4,733 1 

4,882  * 

World  Total  (excl. 
U.S.S.R.)  . 

23,000 

29,360 

35,610 

36,560 

39,860 

^  Calendar  year,  *  Tel  quel.  ®  Campaign  year  June— May, 

‘  TJnofBcial  figures.  ‘  1938-39.  »  1935-39. 

'  Excludes  guT  consumed  as  such,  approximately  3m.  metric  tons  annually. 

'  1936-38.  •  Campal^  year  July-Jnne.  Estates  only. 

“  Excludes  piloncillo  production  of  approximately  120,000  metric  tons  annually. 

Excludes  gur  consumed  as  such,  about  660,000  metric  tons  annually. 

'*  Excludes  palm  sugar  production  estimated  at  116,000  metric  tons  annually. 
1931-36.  *•  Campaign  year  May-April. 

Calendar  year  beginning  the  following  January. 

”  94  net  titre. 

1936-39. 


'*  4-year  avereige 
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RAW  COTTON  (Commercial  Crop) 

(American  in  1,000  rnnning  bales;  others  in  1,000  equivalent 
478  lb.  net  bales) 


Average  Average 

Average 

Year 

Year 

Countries 

193&-39  1946-49 

1950-54 

1956-57 

1957-68 

America 

U.S.A. 

13,150 

12,104 

14,166 

13,030 

11,000 

Mexico 

334 

577 

1,237 

1,770 

2,100 

Brazil  . 

1,956 

1,352 

1,674 

1,350 

1,350 

Peru  . 

384 

308 

401 

450 

500 

Argentina 

289 

427 

670 

520 

700 

Other  countries 

126 

146 

282 

690 

630 

Asia 

China  . 

2,100 

1,939 

4,480 

6,000 

6,600 

India  .  .  .  ■» 

4,850 

r  2,304 

3,062 

4,200 

4,430 

Pakistan  .  .  J 

L  1,024 

1,328 

1,400 

1,350 

U.S.S.R. 

3,430 

2,328 

3,900 

6,000 

6,850 

Turkey 

249 

268 

630 

660 

620 

Iran 

171 

85 

160 

280 

300 

Korea  . 

180 

89 

80 

80 

40 

Other  countries 

220 

120 

428 

700 

845 

Europe 

Greece  .  .  ] 

r  52 

125 

240 

290 

Italy  . 

14 

10 

27 

35 

40 

Spain  . 

18 

57 

220 

165 

Other  countries 

L  60 

107 

140 

150 

Africa 

Egypt  . 

1,900 

1,466 

1,740 

1,500 

1,870 

Sudan  . 

248 

246 

374 

620 

225 

Belgian  Congo 

172 

195 

222 

230 

230 

Uganda 

281 

227 

300 

315 

295 

Tanganyika  . 

60 

38 

44 

110 

140 

Nigeria 

36 

48 

100 

146 

200 

Nyasaland  . 

12 

8 

10 

10 

10 

Other  countries 

142 

260 

392 

465 

500 

Oceania 

Australia 

10 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Total 

30,437 

26,680 

36,877 

41,053 

41,332 

Briiish  Cotton  Qroxoing  Association:  Annual  Report.  Manohaster^  1905  fE. 
New  Tork  Cotton  Exchange  Tear  Book.  1930  fl. 

Bombay  Cotton  Annual 
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CRUDE  PETROLEUM 
(in  1,000  metric  tons) 

Regions  and 


countries 

1950 

1966 

1956 

19571 

19581 

North  America 

Canada 

3,738 

17,426 

23,126 

25,000 

22,000 

U.S.A. 

271,081 

334,931 

352,849 

352,700 

330,000 

Mexico 

10,296 

12,599 

12,796 

12,600 

13,000 

Carribean 

Cuba  . 

4 

49 

80 

50 

50 

Trinidad 

3,015 

3,664 

4,180 

4,900 

5,150 

Colombia 

4,784 

5,768 

6,284 

6,479 

6,600 

Venezuela 

78,240 

112,379 

128,923 

145,315 

135,000 

South  America 

Brazil  . 

44 

260 

530 

1,400 

2,500 

Ecuador 

347 

465 

490 

400 

420 

Peru  . 

2,061 

2,300 

2,530 

2,780 

2,550 

BoUvia 

80 

351 

440 

500 

475 

Chile  . 

82 

332 

480 

540 

730 

Argentina 

3,492 

4,469 

4,420 

4,480 

4,900 

Middle  East 

Turkey 

17 

202 

300 

298 

300 

Iraq 

6,457 

33,209 

31,093 

21,940 

35,700 

Iran 

32,269 

16,025 

26,349 

35,530 

40,600 

Saudi  Arabia 

26,179 

47,636 

48,622 

48,870 

50,200 

Kuwait 

17,291 

54,766 

54,982 

57,280 

70.200 

Kuwait  and  Saudi 

Arabia  neutral 

zones 

— 

1,362 

1,600 

3,370 

4,300 

Bahrain 

1,610 

1,499 

1,495 

1,590 

2,000 

Qatar  . 

1,632 

6,438 

6,876 

6,610 

8,200 

Egypt  . 

2,349 

1,800 

1,800 

2,150 

3,000 

Israel  . 

— ■ 

— 

20 

60 

100 

Far  East 

India  . 

252 

330 

380 

430 

420 

Pakistan 

166 

276 

290 

300 

320 

Burma . 

71 

199 

225 

380 

460 

Indonesia 

6,414 

11,790 

12,600 

15,360 

16.800 

British  Borneo  : 

Brunei 

Sarawak  . 

4,122^ 

58/ 

6,308 

6,740 

5,730 

5,200 

Neth.  New  Guinea 

269 

474 

360 

330 

300 

Japan  . 

286 

319 

320 

320 

360 

Provisional. 
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CRUDE  PETROLEUM  (contd.) 

(in  1,000  metric  tons) 

Regions  and 

countries 

1950 

1955 

1956 

1957  > 

1958  3 

Europe 

Austria  ^ 

1,699 

3,666 

3,428 

3,190 

2,840 

Western  Germany 

1,119 

3,147 

3,506 

3,960 

4,430 

Netherlands  . 

705 

1,024 

1,100 

1,520 

1,600 

U.K.  . 

46 

54 

67 

80 

81 

France 

151 

878 

1,264 

1,410 

1,390 

Italy  . 

8 

205 

500 

1,330 

1,600 

Yugoslavia  . 

no 

257 

294 

396 

462 

Africa 

Morocco 

102 

98 

76 

75 

Algeria 

r  1 

59 

40 

23 

442 

Gabon  . 

— 

— 

— 

173 

606 

Angola 

— 

— 

— 

150 

200 

Nigeria 

— 

— 

— 

— 

300 

Soviet  Bloc 

U.S.S.R. 

37,800 

70,800 

83,800 

98,300 

113,500 

Rumania 

5,460 

10,575 

10,920 

11,500 

11,180 

Hungary 

530 

1,600 

900 

670 

850 

Poland 

178 

180 

184 

190 

175 

Albania 

132 

220 

290 

490 

680 

Bulgaria 

— 

150 

247 

280 

300 

Czechoslovakia 

102 

140 

140 

140 

140 

China  . 

966 

1,176 

1,450  2 

1,6002 

Estimated  World  Pro- 

duction  * 

Total  . 

525,000 

770,100 

837,500 

883,000 

904,200 

Of  which  Soviet 

Bloc 

45,750 

84,231 

97,930 

113,000 

128,230 

‘  Until  1964  InclusiTe,  the  whole  Austrian  production  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  U.S.S.B. ; 
reparation  deliveries  from  1956  to  1961  will  be  l-2m.  tons  yearly,  thereafter,  until  1965,  Im. 
"tons  vao-tI jr 

•  Without  shale  oil  (estimated  by  Western  experts  at  900,000  in  1957  and  730,000  in 
1958). 

"  Provisional  estimate.  . 

‘  Estimates  differ  widely,  i.e.,  because  of  conversion  difficulties  of  barrels  to  metric  tons. 
Thus,  for  instance,  lor  crude  petroleum  of  specific  gravity,  at  60°  P.,  of  0-78  (corresponding  to 
American  Petroleum  Institute  gravity  rating  of  49'91),  there  are  8'08  bbis  to  a  metric  ton. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  for  crude  petroleum  of  specific  gravity  0-98  (API  rating,  12-89), 
there  are  only  6-43  bbIs  to  a  metric  ton.  Middle  Bast  crude  petroleum  has  an  average  con¬ 
version  rate  of  approximateiy  7*6  bbis  to  a  metric  ton. 
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WORLD  SHIP  CANALS 


32  £u8t 


Port  Said 

■  A®'  1  :  'is  ‘f' 


fiyx  Fa  ad 
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Ay^''-^^/^noruc/i 


KIEL 

PANAMA 

SUEZ 

Year  opened 

1  895 

1914 

1869 

Length  (Miles) 

61 

51 

101 

Width-Min.  (Feet) 

160 

300 

197 

Depth-Min.  (Feet) 

37 

41 

34 

TRAFFIC  FLOW  (5-year  Averages) 

1  934-1  938 

Net  Tonnage 
{Millions) 

19.3 

25.9 

33.6 

Ship  Transits 
(thousands) 

47.5 

5.3 

6.0 

1947-1951 

Net  Tonnage 
{Millions) 

15.6 

24.4 

64.5 

Ship  Transits 
(thousands) 

45.3 

5.0 

9.7 

1  952-1  956 

Net  Tonnage 
{Miliions) 

26.8 

37.1 

105.3 

Ship  Transits 
(thousands) 

58.7 

7.6 

13.8 
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•  John  Bartholomew &Son, Ltd..  Edinburgh 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  United  Nations  is  an  association  of  states  which  have  pledged  them¬ 
selves,  through  signing  the  Charter,  to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security  and  to  co-operate  in  establishing  political,  economic  and  social 
conditions  under  which  this  task  can  be  securely  achieved.  Nothing  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Charter  authorizes  the  organization  to  intervene  in  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  originated  from  proposals  agreed  upon  at 
discussions  held  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  (Washin^on,  D.C.)  between  the 
U.S.S.R.,  U.S.  and  U.K.  from  21  Aug.  to  28  Sept.,  and  between  U.S.,  U.K. 
and  China  from  29  Sept,  to  7  Oct.  1944.  These  proposals  were  laid  before 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization,  held  at  San 
Francisco  from  25  April  to  26  June  1945,  and  (after  amendments  had  been 
made  to  the  original  proposals)  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  signed 
on  26  June  1945  by  the  delegates  of  60  countries;  Poland  signed  on  15  Oct. 
Ratification  of  all  the  signatures  had  been  received  by  .81  Dec.  1945.  (The 
complete  text  of  the  Charter  is  to  be  found  in  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book, 
1946,  pp.  xxi-xxxii.) 

The  United  Nations  formally  came  into  existence  on  24  Oct.  1945,  with 
the  deposit  of  the  requisite  number  of  ratifications  of  the  signatiures  of  the 
Charter  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  The  official  languages  of  the 
United  Nations  are  Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian  and  Spanish;  the 
working  languages  are  English,  French  and  (in  the  General  Assembly) 
Spanish. 

The  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  is  in  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 

I.  MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  in  the  United  Nations  is  open  to  all  other  peace-loving  states 
whose  admission  will  be  effected  by  the  General  Assembly  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  table  on  pp.  12-13  shows  the  member  states  of  the  United  Nations 
and  their  participation  in  the  specialized  agencies,  and  those  non-member 
states  which  have  been  admitted  to  certain  specialized  agencies,  as  at  1 
Nov.  1958. 

II.  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations  are :  1.  The  General  Assembly . 
2.  The  Security  Council.  3.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council.  4.  The 
Trusteeship  Council.  5.  The  International  Court  of  Justice.  6.  The 
Secretariat. 

1.  The  General  Assembly 

The  General  A.s3embly  consists  of  all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
Each  member  is  entitled  to  bo  represented  at  its  meetings  by  5  delegates 
and  5  alternate  delegates,  but  has  only  1  vote.  The  General  Assembly 
meets  regularly  once  a  year,  commencing  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  Sept. ; 
special  sessions  may  be  convoked  by  the  Secretary-General  if  requested  by 
the  Security  Council,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
or  by  1  member  concurred  with  by  the  majority  of  the  members. 
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The  General  Assembly  elects  its  President  for  each  session.  The  first 
regular  session  was  held  in  London  from  10  Jan.  to  14  Feb.  and  in  New 
York  from  23  Oct.  to  15  Dec.  1946;  the  thirteenth  session  began  in  New 
York  on  16  Sept.  1958.  Special  sessions  on  Palestine  were  held  28  April 
to  15  May  1947,  and  16  April  to  14  May  1948.  Emergency  sessions  were 
held  on  the  Middle  East  1-10  Nov.  1956,  on  Hungary  4-10  Nov.  1956  and 
on  Lebanon  8-21  Aug.  1958. 

The  work  of  the  General  Assembly  is  divided  between  7  Main  Committees, 
on  each  of  which  every  member  has  the  right  to  be  represented  by  1 
delegate :  I.  Political  and  Security  (including  the  regulation  of  armaments). 
II.  Economic  and  Financial.  III.  Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural.  IV. 
Trusteeship  (including  non-self-goveming  territories).  V.  Administrative 
and  Budgetary.  VI.  Legal.  VII.  Special  Pohtical  Committee. 

In  addition  there  is  a  General  Committee  charged  with  the  task  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  and  its  Committees ;  and  a 
Credentials  Committee  which  verifies  the  credentials  of  the  delegates.  The 
General  Committee  consists  of  21  members,  comprising  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly,  its  13  Vice-Presidents  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  7  Main 
Committees.  The  Credentials  Committee  consists  of  9  members,  elected  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Assembly  has 
2  standing  committees — an  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions,  and  a  Committee  on  Contributions.  The  General 
Assembly  establishes  subsidiary  and  ad  hoc  bodies  when  necessary  to  deal 
with  specific  matters.  These  include  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  International  Law  Commission,  Committee  on  Arrangements 
for  a  Charter  Review  Conference,  Commission  for  the  Unification  and 
Rehabilitation  of  Korea,  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine,  Advisory 
Council  for  Somaliland,  Peace  Observation  Commission,  Collective  Measures 
Committee  (reports  to  both  Assembly  and  Security  Council),  Additional 
Measures  Committee,  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East,  High  Commissioner’s  Office  for  Refugees,  Special  Committee  on 
Information  from  non-self-governing  territories,  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency,  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Efi'ects  of  Atomic  Radiation. 

The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any  matters  within  the  scope  of  the 
Charter,  and,  with  the  exception  of  any  situation  or  dispute  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Security  Council,  may  make  recommendations  on  any  such  questions 
or  matters.  For  decisions  on  important  questions  a  two-thirds  majority  is 
required,  on  other  questions  a  simple  majority  of  members  present  and 
voting.  In  addition,  the  Assembly  at  its  fifth  session,  in  1950,  decided  that 
if  the  Security  Council,  because  of  lack  of  unanimity  of  the  permamont 
members,  fails  to  exercise  its  primary  responsibOity  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  in  any  case  where  there  appears  to  be  a 
threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression,  the  General 
Assembly  shall  consider  the  matter  immediately  with  a  view  to  making 
appropriate  recommendations  to  members  for  collective  measures,  including 
in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression  the  use  of  armed 
force  when  necessary,  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and  security. 

The  General  Assembly  receives  and  considers  reports  from  the  other 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  Security  Council.  The  Secretary- 
General  makes  an  annual  report  to  it  on  the  work  of  the  Organization, 

2.  The  Secttbity  Council 

The  Security  Council  consists  of  1 1  members,  each  of  which  has  1  repre¬ 
sentative  and  1  vote.  There  are  5  permanent  members  (China,  France, 
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U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S.A.)  and  6  non-permanent  members  elected  for  a  2-year 
term  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  General  Assembly.  Retiring  members 
are  not  eligible  for  immediate  re-election.  Any  member  of  the  United 
Nations  not  a  member  of  the  Security  Council  will  be  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  without  vote  in  the  discussion  of  questions  specially  affecting  its 
interests. 

The  Security  Council  bears  the  primary  responsibihty  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  peace  and  security.  It  is  also  responsible  for  the  functions  of  the 
U.N.  in  trust  territories  classed  as  *  strategic  areas.’  Decisions  on  procedural 
questions  are  made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  7  members.  On  alt  other 
matters  the  affirmative  vote  of  7  members  must  include  the  concurring  votes 
of  all  permanent  members  (in  practice,  however,  an  abstention  by  a  perma¬ 
nent  member  is  not  considered  a  veto),  subject  to  the  provision  that  when 
the  Security  Council  is  considering  methods  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a 
dispute,  parties  to  the  dispute  abstain  from  voting. 

For  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  the  Security 
Council  can,  in  accordance  with  special  agreements  to  be  concluded,  call  on 
armed  forces,  assistance  and  facilities  of  the  member  states.  It  is  assisted 
’oy  a  Military  Staff  Committee  consisting  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  members  of  the  Security  Council  or  their  representatives. 

Under  the  Security  Council  there  also  functions  a  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mission  to  prepare  proposals  on  disarmament  and  atomic  prohibition, 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  on  10  Jan.  1952  and  enlarged  finally 
to  include  all  82  member  states.  This  supersedes  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments. 

The  Presidency  of  the  Security  Council  is  held  for  1  month  in  rotation 
by  the  member  states  in  the  English  alphabetical  order  of  their  names. 

The  Security  Council  functions  continuously.  Its  members  are  perma¬ 
nently  represented  at  the  seat  of  the  organization,  but  it  may  meet  at  any 
place  that  will  best  facihtate  its  work. 

The  Council  has  2  standing  committees,  of  Experts  and  on  the  Admission 
of  new  members.  In  addition,  from  time  to  time,  it  establishes  ad  hoc 
committees  and  commissions  such  as  the  Commission  for  Indonesia  and  the 
Truce  Supervision  Organization  in  Palestine.  It  has  also  appointed  a 
Representative  for  India  and  Pakistan. 

Permanent  Members.  China,  France,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S.A. 

Non-Permanent  Members.  Canada,  Japan,  Panama  (1  Jan.  1958—31 
Dec.  1959);  Argentina,  Italy,  Tunisia  (1  Jan.  1959-31  Dec.  1960). 

3.  The  Economic  and  Social  CouNcrL 

This  body  is  responsible  under  the  General  Assembly  for  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  United  Nations  with  regard  to  international  economic, 
social,  cultural,  educational,  health  and  related  matters.  By  Jan.  1959, 
12  specialized  inter-govemmental  agencies  working  in  these  fields  had  been 
brought  into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations.  The  Economic  and 
Social  Council  may  also  make  arrangements  for  consultation  with  inter¬ 
national  non-govemmental  organizations  and,  after  consultation  with 
the  member  concerned,  with  national  organizations ;  by  Aug.  1957,  300  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  had  been  granted  consultative  status. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  consists  of  representatives  of  18  Member 
States  elected  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  General  Assembly.  Six  are 
elected  each  year  for  a  3-year  term.  Retiring  members  are  eligible  for 
immediate  re-election.  Each  member  is  represented  by  1  delegate  and  has 
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1  vote.  Decisions  are  made  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and 
voting. 

The  Council  holds  at  least  2  sessions  a  year,  and  special  sessions  may 
be  held  if  required.  The  President  is  elected  for  1  year  and  is  eligible  for 
immediate  re-election. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  the  following  commissions: 

(1)  Transport  and  Communications  Commission; 

(2)  Statistical  Commission ;  with  subcommission  on  Statistical  Sampling. 

(3)  Commission  on  Human  Rights;  with  subcommissions  on  Freedom 
of  Information  and  of  the  Press,  and  on  Prevention  of  Discriminations  and 
Protection  of  Minorities; 

(4)  Social  Commission ; 

(6)  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women; 

(6)  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs; 

(7)  Population  Commission ; 

(8) -(10)  Economic  Commissions  for  Europe,  Asia  and  the  Ear  East,  and 
Latin  America ; 

(11)  International  Comm.odity  Trade  Commission. 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  the  following  standing  committees: 
The  Economic  Committee,  Social  Committee,  Co-ordination  Committee, 
Technical  Assistance  Committee,  Administrative  Review  Group  of  the 
Technical  Assistance  Committee,  Coimcil  Committee  on  Non-Govemmental 
Organizations,  Interim  Committee  on  Programme  of  Conferences,  United 
Nations  Refugee  Fund  Executive  Committee  and  the  Committee  to  Review 
Candidates  for  Election  to  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board. 

The  Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF),  established  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  11  Dec.  1946,  also  functions  under  the  supervision  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  It  assists  child  health,  nutrition  and  welfare  programmes 
in  102  countries  and  territories.  Its  work  is  financed  through  voluntary 
contributions  from  governments  and  donations  from  the  public. 

Other  special  bodies  are  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board,  the 
Supervisory  Body  (both  of  which  are  concerned  with  narcotic  drugs),  the 
Interim  Co-ordinating  Committee  for  International  Commodity  Arrange¬ 
ments  which  keeps  informed  of  and  facilitates  inter-govemmental  consulta¬ 
tion  or  action  with  respect  of  commodity  problems,  and  the  Administrative 
Committee  on  Co-ordination  to  ensure  (1)  the  most  effective  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  agreements  entered  into  between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  and  (2)  co-ordination  of  activities. 


Membership.  Finland,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Poland,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.  (until 
31  Deo.  1959);  Chile,  China,  Costa  Rica,  France,  Netherlands,  United  Arab 
Republic  (until  31  Dec.  1961);  Afghanistan,  Bulgaria,  New  Zealand,  Spain, 
U.S.A.,  Venezuela  (until  31  Dec.  1962). 


4.  Thk  Teusteeship  Council 

Ihe  Charter  provides  for  an  international  trusteeship  system  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  territories  which  are  not  yet  fully  self- 
goveming  and  which  may  be  placed  thereunder  by  individual  trusteeship 
agreements.  These  are  called  trust  territories.  The  following  categories 
may  be  placed  under  trusteeship;  territories  held  under  mandate;  terri¬ 
tories  which  have  been  detached  from  enemy  States  as  a  result  of  the  Second 
World  War;  and  territories  voluntarily  placed  under  the  system  by  States 
responsible  for  their  administration. 
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The  Trusteeship  Council  consists  of  members  administering  trust  terri¬ 
tories:  Austraha  (New  Guinea;  and  Nauru,  administered  on  behalf  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  U.K.),  Belgium  (Ruanda-Urundi),  France 
(Cameroons  and  Togoland),  Italy  (Somaha),  New  Zealand  (Western  Samoa), 
U.K.  (Tanganyika  and  Cameroons),  U.S.A.  (Pacific  Islands  formerly  under 
Japanese  mandate) ;  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  that 
are  not  administering  trust  territories  :  China,  U.S.S.R. ;  and  as  many  other 
members  elected  for  3-year  terms  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  ensure  that 
the  total  membership  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  is  equally  divided  between 
those  members  of  the  United  Nations  which  administer  trust  territories  and 
those  which  do  not.  Additional  members :  Burma,  Paraguay,  United  Arab 
Republic  (until  31  Dec.  1961);  Haiti,  India  (until  31  Dec.  1959).  Retiring 
members  are  eligible  for  immediate  re-election.  Decisions  of  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council  are  made  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting,  each 
member  having  1  vote. 

The  Council  holds  2  regular  sessions  each  year,  and  special  sessions  may 
be  held,  if  required.  The  President  is  elected  for  1  year  and  is  not  eligible 
for  immediate  re-election. 

The  responsibility  for  exercising  the  functions  of  the  United  Nations 
relating  to  trusteeship  in  trust  territories  not  classed  as  ‘  strategic  areas  ’  are 
vested  in  the  General  Assembly,  for  ‘  strategic  areas  ’  in  the  Security  Council. 
The  Trusteeship  Council  assists  the  General  Assembly  in  carrying  out  these 
functions,  which  include  the  consideration  of  reports  by  the  administering 
authority,  the  acceptance  and  examination  of  petitions,  and  the  provision 
for  periodic  visits  to  trust  territories.  By  special  arrangement  with  the 
Security  Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council  also  carries  out  these  functions 
in  relation  to  ‘strategic  areas’  under  trusteeship,  subject  to  the  relevant 
trusteeship  agreements  and  without  prejudice  to  security  considerations. 
Annual  reports  on  ‘  strategic  areas  ’  are  made  to  the  Seciuity  Council. 

In  addition  to  the  International  Trusteeship  System,  the  Charter  contains 
a  Declaration  in  which  those  members  of  the  United  Nations  which  admini¬ 
ster  or  may  in  the  future  administer  non-self-governing  territories  (whether 
placed  under  trusteeship  or  not)  recognize  the  principle  that  the  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  territories  are  paramount. 

Regular  visiting  missions  have  been  sent  out  to  East  Africa,  West  Africa, 
trust  territories  in  the  Pacific,  Ruanda-Urundi,  Tanganyika  and  Somalia. 
A  special  visiting  mission  was  sent  to  Western  Samoa  in  1947. 

Togoland  under  British  Trusteeship  was  united  with  Ghana  on  6  March 
1957  (see  p.  303). 

The  Trusteeship  Council  has  established  a  Standing  Committee  on 
Administrative  Unions  and  ad  hoc  committees  which  include  the  Committee 
on  Rural  Economic  Development  of  the  Trust  Territories. 

Murray,  J.  N,,  The  TJ.N.  Trusteeship  System.  UniT.  of  Illinois  Press,  1957 

5.  The  Internationa!.  Court  of  Justice 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  was  created  by  an  international  treaty, 
the  Statute  of  the  Court,  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  was  drawn  up  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  (25  April  to 
26  Juno  1945)  and  is  based  on  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice,  which  in  its  greater  part  remains  unchanged.  All  members 
of  the  United  Nations  are  ipso  facto  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  Court. 

The  Court  is  composed  of  a  body  of  independent  judges,  elected  regardless 
of  their  nationality  from  among  persons  of  high  moral  character,  who  possess 
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the  qualifications  required  in  their  respective  countries  for  appointment  to 
the  highest  judicial  offices,  or  are  jurisconsults  of  recognized  competence  in 
international  law  (Statute  of  the  Court,  Art.  2).  There  are  15  judges,  no  2 
of  whom  may  be  nationals  of  the  same  state  (Art.  3).  They  are  elected  by 
the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
sitting  independently.  Candidates  are  chosen  from  a  list  of  persons  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  national  groups  in  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1899  and  1907.  In  the  case  of  members 
of  the  United  Nations  not  represented  in  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration, 
candidates  are  nominated  by  national  groups  appointed  for  the  purpose  by 
their  Governments  (Art.  4).  The  judges  are  elected  for  a  9-year  term  and 
are  eligible  for  immediate  re-election.  At  the  first  election  the  terms  of 
office  of  one-third  of  the  number  was  fixed  by  lot  at  3,  6  and  9  years 
respectively  (Art.  18). 

The  members  of  the  Court  may  not  exercise  any  political  or  administra¬ 
tive  function  or  engage  in  any  other  occupation  or  profession  (Art.  16). 
No  member  may  participate  in  the  decision  of  any  case  in  which  he  has 
previously  taken  part  as  agent,  coimsel  or  advocate  for  one  of  the  parties, 
or  as  a  member  of  a  national  or  international  court,  or  of  a  commission  of 
enquiry,  or  in  any  other  capacity  (Art.  17).  When  engaged  on  business 
of  the  Court,  they  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  (Art.  19). 

The  Court  elects  its  own  President  and  Vice-Presidents  for  3  years  (Art. 
21)  and  remains  permanently  in  session,  except  for  judicial  vacations  (Art. 
23).  The  full  court  of  16  judges  normally  sits,  but  a  quorum  of  9  judges  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  Court  (Art.  25).  It  may  form  chambers  of  3  or 
more  judges  for  dealing  with  particular  categories  of  cases  (Art.  26),  and 
forms  annually  a  chamber  of  6  judges  to  hear  and  determine,  at  the  request 
of  the  parties,  cases  by  summary  procedure  (Art.  29). 

Competence  and  J urisdiction.  Only  states  may  be  parties  in  cases  before 
the  Court,  which  is  open  to  the  states  parties  to  its  Statute.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  Court  will  be  open  to  other  states,  are  laid  down  by  the 
Security  Council  (Art.  35).  The  Court  exercises  its  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
which  the  parties  refer  to  it  and  in  aU  matters  provided  for  in  the  Charter, 
or  in  treaties  and  conventions  in  force.  Disputes  concerning  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  are  settled  by  the  Court’s  own  decision  (Art.  36).  Whenever  a 
treaty  or  convention  in  force  provides  for  reference  of  a  matter  to  a  tribxmal 
to  have  been  instituted  by  the  League  of  Nations,  or  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  it  shall,  as  between  the  parties  to  the  Statute,  be 
referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  (Art.  37). 

The  Court  may  apply  in  its  decision :  (a)  international  conventions ;  (6) 
international  custom ;  (c)  the  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized 
nations ;  and  (d)  as  subsidiary  means  for  the  determination  of  the  rules  of  law, 
judicial  decisions  and  the  teachings  of  highly  qualified  publicists  of  the 
various  nations. 

^  If  the  parties  agree,  the  Court  may  decide  a  case  ex  aequo  et  bono  (Art.  38). 
The  Court  may  also  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  any  legal  question  to  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council,  or  to  other  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  or  specialized  agencies  which  are  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  request  advisory  opinions  on  legal  questions  arising  within  the  scope  of 
their  activities  (Charter  Art.  96). 

Procedure.  The  official  languages  of  the  Court  are  French  and  English. 
At  the  request  of  any  party  the  Court  wiU  authorize  the  use  of  a  language 
other  than  French  or  English  by  this  party  (Art.  39).  When  a  case  is 
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brought  before  the  Court,  the  Registrar  communicates  it  to  all  concerned 
and  also  notifies  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  through  the  Secretary- 
General,  and  any  other  States  entitled  to  appear  before  the  Court  (Art.  40). 
The  hearings  are  public  unless  the  Court  decides  otherwise  or  the  parties 
demand  that  the  public  be  not  admitted  (Art.  46).  All  questions  are  decided 
by  a  majority  of  the  judges  present.  If  the  votes  are  equal,  the  President 
has  a  casting  vote  (Art.  55).  The  judgment  is  final  and  without  appeal  (Art. 
60),  but  a  revision  may  be  applied  for  on  the  ground  of  a  new  decisive  factor. 
No  such  apphcation  may  be  made  after  10  years  from  the  date  of  the 
judgment  (Art.  61).  Unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  Court,  each  party 
bears  its  own  costs  (Art.  64). 

Judges.  The  judges  of  the  Court,  elected  by  the  Security  Council  and 
the  General  Assembly,  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  serve  until  5  Peb.  1964: 
Roberto  Cordova  (Mexico),  D.  J.  G.  Guerrero  (El  Salvador),  Professor  Jules 
Basdevant  (France),  Professor  Hersch  Lauterpacht  (U.K.),  Lucio  Moreno 
Quintana  (Argentina),  Sir  Zafrullah  Khan  (Pakistan).  (2)  To  serve  until 
5  Feb.  1961 :  Hon.  Green  H.  Hackworth  (U.S.A.),  Enrique  C.  Armand  Ugon 
(Uruguay),  Feodor  I.  Kozhevnikov  (U.S.S.R.),  Dr  H.  Klaestad  (Norway). 
(3)  To  serve  rmtil  5  Feb.  1967 :  H.E.  Dr  Abdel  Hamid  Badawi  (United 
Arab  Republic),  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo  (China),  Sir  Percy  Spender  (Australia), 
Dr  Bohdan  Winiarski  (Poland),  Dr  Jean  Spiropoulos  (Greece). 

'National’  Judges.  If  there  is  no  judge  on  the  bench  of  the  nationality 
of  the  parties  t  o  the  dispute,  each  party  has  the  right  to  choose  a  judge. 
Such  judges  shall  take  part  in  the  decision  on  terms  of  complete  equality 
with  their  colleagues  (Art.  31). 

Seat  of  the  Court.  The  Court  has  its  seat  at  The  Hague,  but  may  sit 
and  exercise  its  functions  elsewhere  whenever  it  considers  this  desirable 
(Art.  22). 

Expenses.  The  expenses  of  the  Court  are  borne  by  the  United  Nations 
(Art.  33). 

Year-Book  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The  Hague,  1950  H. 

Lissitzyn,  O.  J.,  The  International  Court  of  Justice.  New  York,  1951 


6.  OincE  OF  THE  U.N.  High  Commissionbe  foe  Refugees  (UNHCR) 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  14  Dec.  1950  adopted  a 
resolution  establishing  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  as  from  1  Jan.  1951.  The  Mandate  of  the  Office,  due  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  1958,  was  renewed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1957  to  31  Deo. 
1963. 

Functions.  The  Office’s  main  functions  are  to  provide  international 
protection  for  refugees  and  to  promote  activities  designed  to  solve  the 
problems  of  refugees  on  a  permanent  basis,  either  through  re-establishment 
in  new  national  communities  or  through  voluntary  repatriation. 

A  Convention  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees,  adopted  in  July  1951  is 
now  in  force,  and  has  been  signed  or  ratified  by  22  Governments.  The 
minimum  rights  for  refugees  under  the  mandate  of  the  High  Commissioner 
include  access  to  courts,  the  right  to  work,  to  education,  to  public  relief  and 
to  freedom  of  religion.  A  procedure  for  the  issue  of  travel  documents  to 
refugees  is  also  provided. 
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The  High  Commissioner’s  programmes  are  designed  to  solve  residual 
problems  of  former  refugee  waves,  and  to  solve  as  rapidly  as  possible  any 
new  refugee  problems  that  may  arise.  Under  these  programmes,  some 
440,000  refugees  have  found  permanent  solutions  to  their  problems  by  means 
of  voluntary  repatriation,  emigration  and  local  integration;  between  the 
autumn  of  1954  and  the  autumn  of  1958  the  camp  population  was  reduced 
by  45,000  persons.  During  that  period,  the  overall  number  of  UNHCR 
refugees  had  increased  by  nearly  300,000  persons,  the  vast  majority  being 
newly  arrived  refugees,  including  the  200,000  Hungarians  on  whose  behalf 
UNHCR  co-ordinated  meastnes  for  emergency  aid,  financial  contributions 
and  re-establishment,  having  been  charged  to  do  so  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

A  4-year  permanent  solutions  programme  implemented  by  UNHCR 
came  to  an  end  on  31  Dec.  1958.  It  brought  about  the  firm  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  some  27,000  refugees.  A  further  20,000  received  benefits  which 
may  eventually  lead  to  the  solution  of  their  problems,  whereas  some  10,000 
refugees  were  in  receipt  of  supplementary  aid.  From  1  Jan.  1959  onwards, 
this  4-year  programme  will  be  replaced  by  a  series  of  flexible  1-year 
programmes;  international  assistance  to  refugees  will  continue,  but  the 
emphasis  will  shift  from  certain  problems  to  others  as  solutions  come  within 
sight. 

UNHCR  programmes  are  financed  through  voluntary  contributions 
from  governmental  and  non-govemmental  somces.  The  High  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  programme  is  dii-ected  by  a  25-member  committee  which  has  execu¬ 
tive  as  well  as  advisory  functions.  The  1959  programme  gives  special 
emphasis  to  camp  clearance ;  will  see  the  beginning  of  a  programme  to  help 
some  30,000  handicapped  and  aged  refugees  living  outside  camps  in  Europe ; 
will  help  to  re-establish  newly  arriving  groups  of  refugees  and  jointly  with 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  (ICEM),  will 
continue  the  resettlement  of  some  8,000  refugees  of  European  origin  still  on 
the  mainland  of  China.  1959  will  also  see  the  beginning  of  the  World  Refugee 
Year  following  the  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  in  Nov.  1958,  of  a 
proposal  originating  with  the  U.K. 

The  Office  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1954. 

Headquarters.  Palais  des  Nations,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

High  Commissioner.  Dr  Auguste  R.  Lindt  (Switzerland);  Deputy. 
James  Morgan  Read  (U.S.A.). 

Prondfoot,  M.  J.,  European  Refugees  1939-62.  London,  1957 


7.  The  Seoeetaeiat 

The  Secretariat  is  composed  of  the  Secretary-General,  who  is  the  chief 
administrative  ofiicer  of  the  organization,  and  an  international  staff 
appointed  by  him  under  regulations  estabhshed  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The  first  Secretary-General  was  Trygve  Lie  (Norway),  1946-53. 

The  Secretary-General  acts  as  chief  administrative  officer  in  all  meetings 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Coimcil,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

Secretary-General.  Dag  Hammarskjold  (Sweden),  appointed  7  April 
1963  for  6  years;  reappointed  in  1957  for  a  further  5  years. 

Under  Secretaries.  Ralph  J.  Bunche  (U.S.A.) ;  Hya  S.  Chemychev 
(U.S.S.R.);  C.  V.  Narasimhan  (India),  Political  and  Security  Council 
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Ajfairs;  Philippe  de  Seynes  (France),  Economic  and  Social  Affairs;  Drago- 
slav  Protid  (Yugoslavia),  Trusteeship  and  Non-Self -Governing  Territories; 
David  Owen  (U.K.),  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Board. 

Offices^  of  the  Secretary-General.  Andrew  W.  Cordier  (U.S.A.),  Execu¬ 
tive  Assistant;  Constantin  A.  Stavropoulos  (Greece),  Legal  Counsel; 
William  A.  C.  Hamilton  (U.K.),  Director  of  Personnel;  Bruce  R.  Turner 
(New  ZeaA&n6),  Controller;  Alfred  Katzin  (Union  of  South  Africa),  Public 
Information;  Victor  Hoo  (China),  Conference  Services;  David  B.  Vaughan 
(U.S.A.),  General  Services. 


III.  THE  BUDGET  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  financial  year  coincides  with  the  calendar  year;  accountancy  is  in 
US$. 


Sessions  of  General  Assembly,  Councils,  etc. 
Special  Missions  ..... 
The  Secretariat  ..... 
Special  Offices  ..... 
Common  Services  and  Equipment  . 
Technical  Programmes  .... 
Special  Expenses  ..... 
International  Court  of  Justice 

Total  . 


1958 

2,941,800 

2.976.500 
35,022,450 

973,600 

7,703,000 

2,146,100 

2.649.500 
650,000 


65,062,850 


1959 

2,328,200 

3,169,400 

38,976,420 

1,408,000 

8,047,450 

1,760,000 

2,649,600 

677,200 


59,006,170 


Scale  of  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  budget  for  1959 


Aigh&nistdn 

.  0-06 

Greece  . 

0’23 

Panama  . 

.  0-04 

Albania 

.  0-04 

Guatemala 

0-08 

Paraguay 

.  0-04 

Argentina 

.  1-11 

Haiti 

0-04 

Peru 

.  0-11 

Australia 

.  1-79 

Honduras 

0-04 

Philippines 

.  0-43 

Austria 

.  0-43 

Hungary 

0-42 

Poland  . 

.  1-37 

Belgium 

.  1-30 

Iceland  . 

0-04 

Portugal 

0-20 

Bolivia 

.  0-04 

India 

2-46 

Rumania 

.  0-34 

Brazil 

.  1-02 

Indonesia 

0-47 

Saudi  Arabia  . 

.  0-06 

Bulgaria 

.  0-16 

Iran 

0-21 

Spain 

.  0-93 

Burma 

.  0-08 

Iraq 

0-09 

Sudan 

.  0'06 

Byelorussia 

.  0-47 

Irish  Republic 

0-16 

Sweden  . 

.  1-39 

Oambodia 

.  0-04 

Israel 

0-14 

Thailand 

.  0-16 

Canada  . 

.  3-11 

Italy 

2-25 

Tunisia  . 

.  0-06 

Ceylon  . 

.  0-10 

Japan 

2-19 

Turkey  . 

.  0-59 

Chile 

.  0-27 

Jordan  . 

0-04 

Ukraine  . 

.  1-80 

China 

.  5'01 

Laos 

0-04 

Union  of  S.  Africa 

.  0-56 

Colombia 

.  0-31 

Lebanon 

0-06 

U.S.S.R. 

.  13-62 

Costa  Bica 

.  0-04 

Liberia 

0-04 

United  Arab  Re- 

Cuba 

.  0-25 

Libya 

0-04 

public 

.  0-32 

Czechoslovakia 

.  0-87 

Luxembourg  . 

0'06 

U.K. 

.  7-75 

Denmark 

.  0-60 

Malaya  . 

0-17 

U.S.A.  . 

.  32-61 

Dominican  Eepublic  0-05 

Mexico  . 

0-71 

Uruguay. 

.  0-12 

Ecuador 

.  0-06 

Nep41 

0-04 

Venezuela 

.  0-80 

El  Salvador 

.  0-05 

Netherlands 

1-01 

Yemen  . 

.  0-04 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

.  0-06 
.  0-36 

New  Zealand  . 
Nicaragua 

0-42 

0-04 

Yugoslavia 

.  0-36 

Eranoe  . 

Ghana  . 

.  6-40 

.  0-07 

Norway 

Pakistan . 

0-49 

0-40 

Total 

.  100-00 

States  which  are  not  members  of  the  United  Nations  but  which  partici¬ 
pate  in  certain  of  its  activities  (International  Court  of  Justice,  control  of 
narcotic  drugs,  etc.)  are  asked  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  such 
activities. 
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Afgb4nist&u 
Albania  . 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria  . 
Belgium . 
Bolivia  . 

Brazil  . 
Bulgaria 
Burma  . 
Byelorussia  . 
Cambodia 
Canada  . 

Ceylon  . 

Chile 
China  . 
Colombia 
Costa  Kica 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican  Bep. 
Ecuador 
El  Salvador  . 
Ethiopia 
Finland  . 
France  . 
Gennan  Fed. 

Rep.  . 

Ghana  . 

Greece  . 
Guatemala 
Guinea  . 

Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland  . 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Irish  Rep. 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan  . 
Jordan  . 

Korea,  Rep.  of 
Laos 
Lebanon 
Liberia  . 

Libya  . 
Luxembourg  . 
Malaya  . 
Mexico  . 
Monaco  . 
Morocco . 

Nep41  . 
Netherlands  . 
New  Zealand  . 
Nicaragua 
Norway. 
Pakistan 
Panama . 
Paraguay 
Peru. 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  Table  on  p.  11. 
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Ld 

I.L.O. 

P.A.O. 

o 

m 

n 

d 

d 

h-J 

s 

FUND 

o 

d 

hj 

d 

d 

d 

6 

a 

d 

M 

IMCO 

Philippines 

* 

♦ 

Ha 

Ha 

Ha 

* 

Ha 

H 

H 

H 

_ 

Poland  . 

* 

* 

Ha 

Ha 

— 

Ha 

Ha 

H 

H 

_ 

Portugal 

* 

— 

* 

_ 

_ 

Ha 

H 

H 

H 

_ 

_ 

Rumania 

* 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ha 

H 

Ha 

H 

_ 

San  Marino 

Saudi  Arabia  . 

♦ 

— 

♦ 

Ha 

— 

Ha 

Ha 

♦ 

H 

H 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Spain 

* 

* 

♦ 

H: 

Ha 

Ha 

Ha 

H 

H 

* 

_ 

— 

Sudan  . 

♦ 

* 

* 

Ha 

* 

Ha 

Ha 

H 

H 

H 

_ 

_ 

Sweden  . 

* 

♦ 

* 

Ha 

Ha 

* 

Ha 

H 

H 

H 

H 

_ 

Switzerland 

— 

* 

Ha 

* 

Ha 

_ 

Ha 

H 

H 

H 

_ 

H 

Thailand 

* 

♦ 

Ha 

* 

Ha 

Ha 

Ha 

Ha 

H 

H 

H 

H 

_ 

Tunisia  . 

Ha 

* 

Ha 

— 

— 

Ha 

H 

H 

H 

_ 

— 

Turkey  . 

♦ 

★ 

Ha 

Ha 

Ha 

* 

* 

Ha 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Ukraine . 

Union  of  S. 

* 

— 

* 

— 

— 

— 

Ha 

H 

H 

H 

— 

— 

Africa 

* 

Ha 

— 

* 

♦ 

Ha 

H 

H 

H 

_ 

— 

H.S.S.B. 

United  Arab 

* 

♦ 

— 

Hi 

— 

— 

— 

Ha 

H 

H 

H 

— 

Rep.  . 

4: 

Ha 

Ha 

Ha 

* 

Ha 

H 

H 

H 

* 

Ha 

U.K.  . 

Ha 

Ha 

* 

* 

Ha 

a¥ 

H 

Ha 

H 

* 

H 

U.S.A.  . 

* 

Ha 

Ha 

Ha 

Ha 

Ha 

Ha 

H 

H 

H 

* 

H 

Uruguay 

* 

* 

Ha 

Ha 

Ha 

Ha 

Ha 

H 

H 

H 

— 

— 

Vatican  City  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H 

H 

— 

— 

— 

Venezuela 

♦ 

Ha 

* 

Ha 

♦ 

* 

★ 

H 

H 

♦ 

H 

— 

Vietnam 

— 

* 

* 

Ha 

Ha 

* 

♦ 

H 

H 

H 

— 

— 

Yemen  . 

— 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* 

H 

H 

— 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia 

* 

Ha 

* 

— 

Ha 

Ha 

H 

H 

* 

— 

— 

Total  . 

82 

79 

77 

81 1 

73 

68 

68 

85 « 

98> 

94* 

97* 

57 

31 

1  TJNBSCO  also  has  4  associate  members  :  Ghana,  Sierra  Leone,  British  Bast  Indies 
territories,  British  West  Indies  territories. 

*  WHO  also  has  3  associate  members  :  Federation  of  Ehodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Nigeria, 
Sierra  Leone. 

*  U.P.U.  members  also  include  Algeria;  Belgian  Congo;  French  Overseas  territories; 
Netherlands  Antilles  and  Surinam;  Portuguese  Provinces  of  West  Africa,  Bast  Africa,  Asia 
and  Oceania;  Spanish  Colonies;  H.K.  Overseas  Territories ;  H.S.A.  Territories. 

*  Netherlands  membership  includes  Surinam,  Netherlands  Antilles  and  New  Guinea; 
Union  of  South  Africa  membership  includes  Southwest  Africa.  I.T.TJ.  members  also  Include 
Belgian  Congo  and  Buanda-IJrundi;  French  Overseas  Territories;  Portuguese  Overseas 
Provinces;  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland;  Spanish  Possessions;  U.K.  colonies, 
protectorates,  overseas  territories  and  territories  under  mandate  or  trusteeship ;  U.S.  terri¬ 
tories.  I.T.TJ.  also  has  6  associate  members:  British  Bast  Africa;  British  West  Africa; 
Malaya-British  Borneo  Group ;  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  under  Italian  administration ; 
and  Bermuda-British  Caribbean  Group. 

*  WMO  members  also  include  Bel^an  Congo;  Bermuda;  British  Caribbean  Territories ; 
British  Bast  African  Territories  and  Indian  Ocean  Islands ;  British  Malaya-Bomeo  Territories ; 
British  West  African  Territories ;  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland ;  French  Cameroons ; 
French  Equatorial  Africa;  French  Oceanic  Colonies ;  French  Somaliland ;  French  Togoland ; 
French  West  Africa;  Hong  Kong;  Madagascar;  Netherlands  Antilles;  Netherlands  New 
Guinea;  New  Caledonia ;  Portuguese  Bast  Africa ;  Portuguese  West  Africa;  Spanish  Guinea 
Territories;  Surinam. 


SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  BROUGHT  INTO  RELATION¬ 
SHIP  WITH  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

I.  International  Labour  Organization  (I.L.O.) 

Origin.  The  I.L.O. ,  established  in  1919  as  an  autonomous  institution 
associated  with  the  League  of  Nations,  is  a  tripartite  organization,  in  which 
governments,  employers  and  workers  are  directly  represented.  It  seeks 
through  international  action  to  improve  labour  conditions,  raise  living 
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standards,  and  promote  economic  and  social  stability.  In  1946  the  I.L.O. 
was  recognized  by  the  United  Nations  as  the  speciahzed  agency  responsible 
for  international  action  in  the  above  fields. 

Functions.  One  of  the  I.L.O. ’s  principal  functions  is  the  formulation  of 
international  standards  in  the  form  of  International  Labour  Conventions 
and  Recommendations.  Member  countries  are  required  to  submit  Con¬ 
ventions  to  their  competent  national  authorities  with  a  view  to  ratification. 
If  a  country  ratifies  a  Convention  it  agrees  to  bring  its  laws  into  line  with  its 
terms  and  to  report  annually  how  these  regulations  are  being  apphed. 
Over  1,860  ratifications  of  111  Conventions  had  been  deposited  by  the  end 
of  1958.  Machinery  is  available  to  ascertain  whether  Conventions  thus 
ratified  are  effectively  apphed. 

Recommendations  do  not  require  ratification,  but  member  states  are 
obhged  to  consider  them  with  a  view  to  giving  effect  to  their  provisions  by 
legislation  or  other  action.  Member  states  also  undertake  to  report  regularly 
on  their  position  in  regard  to  Recommendations  and  unratified  Conventions. 

Organization.  The  I.L.O.  consists  of  the  International  Labour  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  meets  yearly,  the  Governing  Body,  and  the  International 
Labour  Office. 

The  Conference  is  composed  of  national  delegations  comprising  2  govern¬ 
ment  representatives  and  1  delegate  each  from  the  most  representative  worker 
and  employer  organizations  within  each  country,  together  with  their  advisers. 

The  40-member  Governing  Body  is  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
20  governments,  10  worker  members  and  10  employer  members  who  are 
elected  every  3  years  by  their  respective  representatives  to  the  Conference. 
It  selects  items  for  the  agenda  of  the  Conference,  and  supervises  the  work  of 
the  Office  and  of  the  various  committees  and  commissions. 

Ten  governments  hold  permanent  seats  on  the  Governing  Body  because  of 
their  industrial  importance,  namely,  Canada,  China,  France,  Germany 
(Federal  Republic),  India,  Italy,  Japan,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  and  U.S.A.  The 
remaining  10  government  seats  were,  in  1958,  held  by  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Czechoslovakia,  Iraq,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Peru,  the  Philippines  and  Sweden. 

The  Office  undertakes  research  on  labour,  social  and  economic  questions, 
acts  as  an  advisory  service  to  governments  and  prepares  documents  on  the 
items  of  the  agenda  of  the  various  conferences  and  meetings. 

Activities.  In  addition  to  its  extensive  research  and  advisory  activities, 
the  I.L.O.  extends  teclinical  assistance  to  governments  under  its  regular 
budget  and  under  the  U.N.  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Programme  in 
the  fields  of  manpower  and  vocational  training,  co-operation  and  handi¬ 
crafts,  social  security,  industrial  safety  and  hygiene,  productivity,  etc. 
I.L.O. ’s  work  in  technical  assistance  also  includes  the  provision  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  governments  and  organizations  on  request,  advisory  missions  and  a 
fellowship  programme. 

Field  offices  are  mamtained  at  Bangalore  (India)  for  Asia,  at  Lima 
(Peru)  for  South  America,  at  Mexico  City  (Mexico)  for  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  at  Istanbul  (Turkey)  for  the  Middle  East  and  at  Lagos 
(Nigeria)  for  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 

Headquarters.  164,  rue  de  Lausanne,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Director-Oeneral.  David  A.  Morse  (U.S.A.). 

Chairman  of  the  Governing  Body.  Julio  Barboza  Cameiro  (Brazil). 

Acting  Director,  London  Office  (38  Parliament  St.,  S.W.l).  E.  S.  Krause. 
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There  are  also  branch  offices  in  Bonn,  Buenos  Aires,  Cairo,  Moscow,  New 
Delhi,  Ottawa,  Paris,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rome,  Tokyo  and  Washington. 

Publications.  Begnlar  periodicals  in  English,  French  and  Spanish  include  the  International 
Labour  Review^  monthly);  Industry  and  Labour  (twice  monthly);  Legislative  Series  (bimonth¬ 
ly);  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (quarterly);  Official  Bulletin  (irregular);  the  Tear  Book 
of  Labour  Statistics  (trilingual);  and  I.L.O.  News,  published  monthly  in  English,  French  and 
Spanish,  bi-monthly  in  German,  and  at  irregular  intervals  in  Arabic,  Dutch,  Hindu,  Japanese, 
Swedish  and  Urdu. 

The  International  Labour  Code,  1951  (2  vols,  Geneva,  1952)  contains  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  conventions  and  recommendations. 

2.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (F.A.O.) 

Origin.  The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture  in 
May  1943,  at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  set  up  an  Interim  Commission  in 
Washington  in  July  1943  to  plan  the  Organization,  which  came  into  being  on 
16  Oct.  1945  with  a  membership  of  42.  It  comprised  77  member  nations  in 
1958. 

Functions.  F.A.O.  continually  reviews  the  food  and  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  world  and  suppUes  member  governments  with  facts  and 
figures,  appraisals  and  forecasts,  relating  to  nutrition  and  to  production, 
trade  and  consumption  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  fisheries  and  forestry. 
F.A.O.  recommends  and,  where  appropriate,  promotes  national  and  inter¬ 
national  action  which  it  considers  necessary  to  attain :  (1)  the  improvement 
of  production,  processing,  marketing  and  distribution  of  the  products  of 
agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries ;  (2)  higher  levels  of  nutrition  and  standard 
of  living;  (3)  the  improvement  of  education  and  administration  in  its 
fields  of  activity;  (4)  the  conservation  of  natural  resources;  (5)  the  im¬ 
provement  of  systems  of  land  tenure  and  provision  of  credit  for  agriculture. 
F.A.O.  also  operates  part  of  the  U.N.  Expanded  Technical  Assistance 
Programme  under  which  technicians  are  sent,  on  request,  to  underdeveloped 
countries  to  aid  in  programmes  of  national  development.  F.A.O. ’s  opera¬ 
tions  are  financed  by  contributions  from  its  member  countries  (budget  for 
1957,  $6-8m. ;  for  1958-59,  S17m.)  and  by  a  share  (approximately  S9-lm.  in 
1957  and  $9-4m.  in  1958)  of  the  U.N.  Special  Technical  Assistance  Fund. 

Organization.  F.A.O.  is  operated  by  a  Conference  (composed  of  1 
representative  from  each  member  nation),  a  Council  (consisting  of  24  member 
nations  elected  by  the  Conference)  and  the  Director-General  and  his  staff. 
National  F.A.O.  Committees  have  been  set  up  by  62  member  governments 
to  serve  as  primary  points  of  contact  between  F.A.O.  and  governmental  and 
non-govemmental  agencies. 

Headquarters.  Viale  delle  Terme  di  Caracalla,  Rome,  Italy. 

Director-Qeneral.  B.  R.  Sen  (India). 


F.A.O.  publications  include  :  The  Work  of  F.A.O.  Annual,  1947  ff. — Activities  of  F.A.O. 
under  the  Technical  Assistance  Program.  Annual,  1962  fl. — The  State  of  Food  and  Agriculture. 
Annual,  194S  S.— Yearbook  of  Food  and  Agriculture  Statistics.  1947  S.— Yearbook  of  Fisheries 
Statistics,  1947  IE. — Yearbook  of  Forest  Products  Statistics  1948  fE. — Tates,  P.  L.,  So  Bold  an 
Aim.  Home,  1955 


Uarabidge,  Q.,  The  Story  of  F.A.O.  London  and  New  York,  1955 
EusseU,  Sir  John,  World  Population  and  World  Food  Suppilies.  London,  1954 


3,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO) 

Origin.  A  Conference  for  the  establishment  of  an  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  was  convened  by  the 
Government  of  the  U.K.  in  association  with  the  Government  of  France,  and 
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met  in  London,  1-16  Nov.  1945.  UNESCO  came  into  being  on  4  Nov. 
1946,  when  the  instruments  of  acceptance  of  20  signatories  of  its  constitu¬ 
tion  had  been  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  U.K.  In  Feb.  1958 
UNESCO  had  81  members. 

Functions.  The  purpose  of  UNESCO  is  to  contribute  to  peace  and 
security  by  promoting  collaboration  among  the  nations  through  education, 
science  and  culture  in  order  to  further  universal  respect  for  justice,  for  the 
rule  of  law  and  for  the  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  which  are 
affirmed  for  the  peoples  of  the  world,  without  distinction  of  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion,  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Activities.  The  education  programme  has  three  main  objectives :  tbe 
extension  of  education ;  the  improvement  of  education ;  and  education  for 
living  in  a  world  community. 

To  train  teachers  specialized  in  the  techniques  of  fundamental  education, 
UNESCO  is  helping  to  establish  regional  and  national  training  centres.  A 
centre  for  Latin  America  was  opened  in  Mexico  in  1951,  one  for  the  Arab 
States  was  set  up  in  Egypt  in  1953.  UNESCO  seeks  to  promote  the  pro¬ 
gressive  application  of  the  right  to  free  and  compulsory  education  for  all 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  everywhere. 

In  the  natural  sciences,  UNESCO  seeks  to  promote  international  scientific 
co-operation  by  initiating  meetings  between  scientists  and  aiding  the  work 
of  international  scientific  organizations.  It  encourages  scientific  research 
designed  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  mankind.  Science  co-operation 
offices  have  been  set  up  in  Montevideo,  Cairo,  New  Delhi  and  Jakarta. 

In  its  mass  communication  work,  UNESCO  endeavours  by  disseminating 
information,  carrying  out  research  and  providing  advice,  to  increase  the 
scope  and  quality  of  press,  film  and  radio  services  throughout  the  world. 

Organization.  The  organs  of  UNESCO  are  a  General  Conference  (com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  from  each  member  state),  an  Executive  Board 
(consisting  of  24  government  representatives  elected  by  the  General  Con¬ 
ference)  and  a  Secretariat.  The  10th  general  conference  was  held  at  Paris 
in  Nov.-Dee.  1958. 

National  commissions  act  as  liaison  groups  between  UNESCO  and  the 
educational,  scientific  and  cultural  life  of  their  own  countries. 

Headquarters.  Unesco  House,  9  Place  de  Fontenoy,  Paris  (7^“'). 

Director-General.  Dr  Vittorino  Veronese  (Italy). 

Periodicals.  Museum  (quarterly,  English  and  French);  International  Social  Science 
Bulletin  (quarterly,  English  and  French);  Impact  of  Science  on  Society  (quarterly,  English 
and  French) ;  Vnesco  Courier  (monthly,  English,  French  and  Spanish) ;  Fundamental  and 
Adtdt  Education  Bulletin  (quarterly,  English,  French  and  Spanish);  Copyright  Bulletin 
(twice-yearly,  English  and  French) ;  Vnesco  Chronicle  (monthly,  English,  French  and  Spanish)  • 
Vnesco  Bulletin  for  Libraries  (monthly,  English,  French  and  Spanish);  Current  Sociology 
(twice-yearly,  English  and  French). 

4.  World  Health  Organization  (WHO) 

Origin.  An  International  Health  Conference,  convened  by  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council,  met  in  New  York  from  19  June  to 
22  July  1946,  and  drew  up  a  constitution  for  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion.  This  constitution  came  into  force  on  7  April  1948.  There  were  85 
member  states  and  3  associate  members  in  April  1959. 

Functions.^  The  Constitution  of  WHO  defines  health  as  ‘a  state  of 
complete  physical,  mental,  and  social  well-being  and  not  merely  the  absence 
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of  disease  or  mfirmity.’  It  sets  down  as  the  objective  of  WHO  ‘  the  attain¬ 
ment  by  all  peoples  of  the  highest  possible  level  of  health.’ 

Some  of  the  functions  of  WHO  toward  the  achievement  of  this  aim  are  : 
(1)  to  act  as  the  directing  and  co-ordinating  authority  on  international 
health  work;  (2)  to  establish  and  maintain  collaboration  with  the  United 
Nations,  specialized  agencies,  governments,  professional  and  other  groups  in 
the  health  field ;  (3)  to  stimulate  and  advance  work  to  eradicate  epidemic, 
endemic  and  other  diseases;  (4)  to  promote  the  prevention  of  accidental 
injuries ;  (5)  to  promote  the  improvement  of  nutrition,  housing,  sanitation, 
recreation,  economic  or  working  conditions,  and  other  aspects  of  environmen¬ 
tal  hygiene ;  (6)  to  promote  maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare ;  (7)  to 
promote  research  in  the  field  of  health ;  (8)  to  promote  improved  standards 
of  teaching  and  training;  (9)  to  foster  activities  in  the  field  of  mental 
health;  (10)  to  study  and  report  on  administrative  and  social  techniques  in 
the  health  field;  (11)  to  standardize  international  nomenclatures  of  diseases, 
causes  of  death  and  public  health  practices  as  well  as  diagnostic  procedure; 
and  (12)  to  promote  international  standards  with  respect  to  food,  biological, 
pharmaceutical  and  similar  products. 

Organization.  WHO  consists  of  a  World  Health  Assembly,  representing 
aU  member  states,  an  Executive  Board,  consisting  of  18  technically  qualified 
persons  designated  by  18  member  states  elected  by  the  World  Health 
Assembly,  and  a  Secretariat.  Regional  organizations  have  been  established 
for  Africa,  the  Americas,  South-East  Asia,  Europe,  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  western  Pacific.  The  Pan  American  Health  Organization 
serves  as  the  regional  organization  for  the  Americas. 

Headquarters.  Palais  des  Nations,  Geneva.  Regional  Offices.  Brazza¬ 
ville.  Washington,  New  Delhi,  Copenhagen,  Alexandria,  Manila. 
Director-General.  Dr  Marcolino  Gomes  Candau  (Brazil). 

Publications : 

Official  Records,  1947  ff.  (English,  French  and  Spanish) 

Chronicle  of  the  World  Health  Organizalion  (monthly  from  1947;  Ohlnese,  English,  French 
Eussian  and  Spanish) 

Bulletin  of  the  World  Health  Organitation  (quarterly,  from  1947;  monthly,  from  1952) 
International  Digest  of  Health  Legislation  (quarterly,  from  1948 ;  English  and  French) 

WHO  Technical  Report  Series,  1950  ff.  (English  and  French) 

Annual  Epiaemiological  and  Vital  Statistics  (from  1939;  in-egular;  English  and  French) 
Epidemiological  and  Vital  Statistics  Report  (monthly,  from  June  1947;  English  and  French 
Weekly  Epidemiological  Record  (from  1946 ;  English  and  French) 

WHO  Monograph  Series,  1951  ff. 

5.  International  Monetary  Fund  (FUND) 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  was  established  on  27  Dec.  1946  as  a 
result  of  the  United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference  held  at 
Bretton  Woods,  N.H.,  in  July  1944.  The  total  subscription  in  gold  and 
national  currencies  for  the  68  nations  now  members  of  the  Fund  on  30 
April  1969  was  $9,193m.,  when  the  Fund  held  $l,731'8m.  in  the  form  of 
gold  and  $6,517'6m.  in  the  form  of  national  currencies. 


Member 

Quota 

Votes 

(♦  =  original  member) 

USflm. 

% 

Number 

% 

A^h6.nist4n  . 

10-0 

0-11 

350 

0-32 

Argentina 

160-0 

1-63 

1,760 

1-61 

Australia 

200-0 

2-18 

2,260 

2-07 

Austria  .... 

60-0 

0-54 

750 

0-69 

Belgium  *  .  .  . 

226-0 

2-45 

2,600 

2-30 

Bolivia  *  .  .  . 

10-0 

0-11 

360 

0-32 

Brazil  ♦  . 

160-0 

1-63 

1,760 

1-61 
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Member 

(*  =  original  member) 
Burma  . 

Canada  * 

Ceylon  . 

Chile  •  . 

China  (Taiwan)  ‘ 

Colombia  • 

Costa  Rica  • 

Cuba •  . 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic ' 
Ecuador  • 

El  Salvador  * 

Ethiopia  » 

Finland  . 

France • 

Germany,  Federal  Republic 
Ghana  . 

Greece  * . 

Guatemala  ♦ 

Haiti 

Honduras  • 

Iceland  • 

India  •  . 

Indonesia 
Iran  • 

Iraq  * 

Irish  Republic 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan  . 

Jordan  . 

Korea 
Lebanon 
Libya  . 

Luxembourg  • 

Malaya  . 

Mexico  • 

Morocco 
Netherlands  • 

Nicaragua 
Norway  * 

Pakistan 
Panama . 

Paraguay  • 

Peru  •  . 

Philippines  * 

Saudi  Arabia 
Spain 
Sudan  . 

Sweden  . 

Thailand 
Tunisia  . 

Turkey  . 

Union  of  South  Alrica  • 
United  Arab  Republic 

U.K.  •  . 

U.S.A.  •. 

Uniguay  • 

Venezuela 
Vietnam 
Yugoslavia ' 


Total 


Quota 

US$lm. 

0/ 

/o 

15-0 

0-16 

300-0 

3-26 

15-0 

0-16 

50-0 

0-54 

650  0 

5-98 

50-0 

0-64 

5-0 

0-05 

50-0 

0-64 

68-0 

0-74 

10-0 

0-11 

10-0 

0-11 

7-5 

0-07 

6-0 

0-07 

38-0 

0-41 

525-0 

5-71 

330-0 

3-59 

15-0 

0-16 

40-0 

0-44 

5*0 

0-05 

7-5 

0-08 

7-5 

0-08 

1-0 

0-01 

400-0 

4-35 

110-0 

1-20 

35-0 

0-38 

8-0 

0-09 

30-0 

0-33 

7-6 

0-08 

180-0 

1-96 

250-0 

2-72 

3-0 

0-03 

12-5 

0-14 

4-5 

0-05 

6-0 

0-05 

10-0 

0-11 

25-0 

0-2T 

90-0 

0-98 

35-0 

0-38 

275-0 

2-99 

7-5 

0-08 

50-0 

0-54 

00-0 

1-09 

0-6 

0-01 

7-5 

0-08 

25-0 

0-27 

15-0 

0-16 

10-0 

0-11 

100-0 

1-09 

10-0 

0-11 

100-0 

1-09 

12-5 

0-14 

12-0 

0-13 

43-0 

0-47 

100-0 

1-09 

66-5 

0-72 

1,300-0 

14-14 

2,750-0 

29-91 

15-0 

0-16 

15-0 

0-16 

12-5 

0-14 

60-0 

0-65 

9,193-0 

100-00 

Votes 


Number 

o/ 

/o 

400 

0-37 

3,260 

2-98 

400 

0-37 

750 

0-69 

6,750 

5-28 

750 

0-69 

300 

0-28 

760 

0-69 

930 

0-85 

350 

0-32 

350 

0-32 

326 

0-30 

310 

0-28 

630 

0-58 

6,500 

6-05 

3,550 

3-26 

400 

0-37 

650 

0-60 

300 

0-28 

326 

0-30 

325 

0-30 

260 

0-24 

4,250 

3-90 

1,350 

1-24 

600 

0-66 

330 

0-30 

560 

0-50 

326 

0-30 

2,050 

1-88 

2,760 

2-62 

280 

0-26 

375 

0-34 

296 

0-27 

300 

0-28 

350 

0-32 

500 

0-46 

1,160 

1-06 

600 

0-65 

3,000 

2-76 

325 

0-30 

750 

0-69 

1,250 

1-16 

265 

0-23 

326 

0-30 

600 

0-46 

400 

0-37 

350 

0-32 

1,260 

1-16 

360 

0-32 

1,250 

1-15 

375 

0-34 

370 

0-34 

680 

0-62 

1,250 

1-16 

915 

0-84 

13,250 

12-16 

27,760 

26-48 

400 

0-37 

400 

0-37 

375 

0-34 

860 

0-78 

108,930 

100-00 

Purposes.  To  promote  international  monetary  co-operation  and  ex¬ 
change  stability,  and  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  exchange  restrictions.  The 
Fund  seeks  to  facilitate  expansion  of  world  trade  as  a  means  of  promoting 
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high  levels  of  employment  and  income,  and  of  developing  the  productive 
resources  of  its  members. 

Activities.  The  Fund  has  collaborated  with  member  governments  in 
establishing  a  pattern  of  exchange  rates  fixed  in  ratio  to  gold  and  the  US  S. 
Changes  by  more  than  10%  in  these  rates  must  be  approved  by  the  Fund’s 
Board  of  Executive  Directors.  The  Fund  works  towards  the  removal  of 
restrictions  on  current  exchange  transactions,  and  is  consulted  by  its 
members  on  major  changes  in  their  foreign-exchange  practices.  Members 
may  exchange  limited  amounts  of  their  own  currencies  for  other 
national  currencies  held  by  the  Fund,  for  purposes  approved  by  its 
Directors. 

Organization.  The  Fund’s  activities  are  supervised  by  a  Board  of 
Governors  on  which  each  member  government  is  represented.  The  Gover¬ 
nors  assemble  once  a  year  to  review  the  Fund’s  work ;  admit  new  members 
and  determine  the  conditions  of  their  admission ;  approve  revision  of  quotas ; 
make  arrangements  to  co-operate  with  other  international  organizations ; 
determine  the  distribution  of  the  net  income  of  the  Fund;  hold  biennial 
elections  to  the  Board  of  Executive  Directors,  and  discuss  any  other  business 
appropriately  brought  before  them. 

The  Executive  Directors,  to  whom  the  Governors  have  in  fact  delegated 
many  of  their  powers,  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  general  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Fund.  Five  of  them  are  appointed  by  nations  having  the  6 
largest  quotas.  The  others,  on  a  board  of  not  less  than  12  and  currently  18, 
are  elected  by  member  countries  not  represented  by  appointed  Directors. 
Voting  power  in  these  elections  is  governed  by  the  amotmt  of  each  nation’s 
subscription  quota.  Each  appointed  Director  has  voting  power  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  quota  of  the  government  he  represents.  Elected  Directors 
cast  the  number  of  votes  which  counted  toward  their  election. 

The  Managing  Director  is  selected  by  the  Executive  Directors ;  he  pre¬ 
sides  as  chairman  at  their  meetings,  but  may  not  vote  except  in  case  of  a  tie. 
Ilia  term  is  for  6  years,  but  may  be  terminated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Directors.  He  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  Fund,  under  general  control  of  the  Directors,  and  supervises  a  staff  of 
428. 

Co-ordination  mth  the  United  Nations.  The  Fund,  while  an  independent 
international  organization,  has  been  brought  into  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations  by  an  agreement  signed  on  15  April  1948.  The  agreement 
is  similar  in  form,  though  not  identical  in  substance  with  those  linking  the 
other  specialized  agencies  to  the  United  Nations. 

Headquarters.  19th  &  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Managing  Director.  Per  Jacobsson  (Sweden). 

Publications.  Articles  of  Agreement. — By-Laws  and  Rules  and  Regulations. — Summary 
Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors. — Annual  Report  of  the  Executive 
Directors.— Financial  Statement  (quarterly). — Schedule  of  Par  Values  (see  pp.  iZ-A).— Inter¬ 
national  Financial  Statistics  (monthly). — International  Financial  News  Survey  (weekly). — 
Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook.  Washin^n,  1949  S..—I.M.F.  Staff  Payers  (three  times  a  year). 
Washington,  from  Feb.  1950.— Annual  Report  on  Exchange  Restrictions.  Washington,  1950  ff. 

6.  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

Conceived  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference,  July  1944,  the  Bank  began 
opera  tions  m  June  1946.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  and  facilitate  international 
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investment  for  increasing  production,  raising  living  standards  and 
helping  to  bring  about  a  better  balance  in  world  trade.  Its  subscribed 
capital  stock  in  1958  equalled  |9,522m.  Of  this  amount  20%  is  paid  in  and 
can  be  used  for  loans  subject  to  certain  conditions;  the  remaining  80%  can 
be  called  only  if  needed  to  meet  the  Bank’s  obligations.  The  Bank  functions 
by  making  loans  out  of  its  own  funds,  or  out  of  funds  raised  by  the  sale  of  its 
bonds. 

At  31  Dec.  1958  the  Bank  had  made  219  loans  totalling  $4, 250m.  in 
49  of  its  68  member  countries  or  their  overseas  territories,  for  projects  such 
as  reconstruction,  electric  power,  transportation,  industry,  agriculture, 
general  development  and  communications.  In  addition  to  loans,  the  Bank 
furnishes  technical  assistance  to  its  members,  including  (up  to  31  Dec.  1958) 
16  general  surveys  of  economic  development  potentialities. 

The  Bank  established  in  1956  an  Economic  Development  Institute  in 
Washington,  D.O.,  where  senior  officials  of  the  member  countries  participate 
in  courses  on  the  formidation  of  economic  policies  and  the  planning  and 
administration  of  development  programmes. 

Since  it  began  operations,  the  Bank’s  net  earnings  have  amounted  to 
approximately  S258m.,  which  have  been  allocated  to  a  Supplemental 
Reserve  against  losses  on  loans  and  guarantees.  This,  together  with  a 
Special  Reserve,  brought  total  reserves  at  31  Dec.  1958  to  approximately 
8382m. 

Headquarters.  1818  H  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

President.  Eugene  R.  Black  (U.S.A.). 

Publications.  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meetings.  1946  ff. — Annual  Reports.  1947  ft. — 
Reports  on  Special  Missions  to  British  Guiana,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  Iraq,  Malaya,  etc.  1950  ff. — The 
World  Banlc,  Policies  and  Operations.  1957. — Loans  at  Work.  1955  ff. 

The  International  Finance  Corporation.  IFC,  established  in  July 
1956,  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  World  Bank,  with  capital  of  $93m. 
subscribed  by  57  member  governments.  Its  purpose  is  to  further  economic 
development  in  its  less  developed  member  countries  by  investing — without 
government  guarantee — in  productive  private  enterprises  in  association 
with  private  investors  who  can  provide  competent  management,  in  cases 
where  sufficient  private  capital  is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms.  Essen¬ 
tially  IFC  is  an  investing  rather  than  a  lending  institution.  At  31  Dec.  1958 
the  Corporation  had  entered  into  11  commitments  totalling  approximately 
$10m.  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Chile,  Australia,  Pakistan  and  Guatemala. 

Gross  income  from  investments  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  30  June  1958 
was  83,507,721,  and  after  deduction  of  operating  expenses  of  $1,149,445, 
net  income  for  the  year  was  $2,358,276. 


7.  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) 

Origin.  The  Convention  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Civil  Aviation  Organization  was  drawn  up  by  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Conference  held  in  Chicago  from  1  Nov.  to  7  Dec.  1944.  A  Pro¬ 
visional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (PICAO)  operated  from 
6  June  1945  until  the  formal  establishment  of  ICAO  on  4  April  1947. 

The  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation  superseded  the  provisions 
of  the  Paris  Convention  of  1919,  which  established  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  for  Air  Navigation  (ICAN),  and  the  Pan  American  Convention  on 
Air  Navigation  drawn  up  at  Havana  in  1928. 
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Functions.  It  assists  intemational  civil  aviation  by  encouraging  use  of 
safety  measures,  uniform  regulations  for  operation,  simpler  procedures  at 
borders,  etc. ;  and  promotes  use  of  new  technical  methods  and  equipment. 

Organization.  The  principal  organs  of  ICAO  are  an  Assembly,  consisting 
of  aU  members  of  the  Organization,  and  a  Council,  which  is  comprised  of  21 
states  elected  by  the  Assembly,  for  3  years,  and  meets  in  virtually  continuous 
session.  In  electing  these  states,  the  Assembly  must  give  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  to :  (1)  those  member  states  of  major  importance  in  air  transport ; 
(2)  those  member  states  not  otherwise  included  which  make  the  largest 
contribution  to  the  provision  of  facUities  for  intemational  civil  air  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  (3)  those  member  states  not  otherwise  included  whose  election  will 
ensure  that  all  major  geographical  areas  of  the  world  are  represented.  The 
main  subsidiary  bodies  are :  the  Air  Navigation  Commission,  composed  of 
12  members  elected  by  the  Council ;  Air  Transport  Committee,  composed 
of  12  states  appointed  by  the  Council  from  among  its  members;  and  the 
Legal  Committee,  on  which  aU  members  of  ICAO  may  be  represented. 

Headquarters.  Intemational  Aviation  Building,  1080  University  St., 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Secretary-General.  Ernst  Carl  Robert  Ljungberg  (Sweden). 

Publications.  PICAO  Journal. — ICAO  Monthly  Bulletin. — ICAO  regional  manuals. 


8.  Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU) 

Origin.  The  UPU  was  established  on  1  July  1875,  when  the  Universal 
Postal  Convention  adopted  by  the  Postal  Congress  of  Berne  on  9  Oct.  1874 
came  into  force.  The  UPU  was  known  at  first  as  the  General  Postal  Union, 
its  name  being  changed  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1878. 

Functions.  The  aim  of  the  UPU  is  to  assure  the  organization  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  various  postal  services  and  to  promote,  in  this  field,  the 
development  of  international  collaboration.  To  this  end,  the  members  of 
UPU  are  united  in  a  single  postal  territory  for  the  reciprocal  exchange  of 
correspondence . 

Organization.  The  UPU  is  composed  of  a  Universal  Postal  Congress, 
which  usually  meets  every  5  years,  a  permanent  Executive  and  Liaison 
Committee,  which  consists  of  19  members  elected  on  a  geographical  basis  by 
each  Congress,  and  an  Intemational  Bureau,  which  fimctions  as  the  per¬ 
manent  secretariat. 

Since  1  July  1948  the  Union  has  been  governed  by  the  revised  Con¬ 
vention  adopted  by  the  twelfth  Congress  in  Paris  on  5  July  1947. 

Headquarters.  Case  Berne  16,  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Director.  Dr  Fritz  Hess  (Switzerland). 

Publications.  Universal  Postal  Convention;  Paris,  5  July,  1948.  (Omd.  7436.).  The 
Postal  Union  (monthly,  Arabic,  Ohineae,  English,  French,  Spanish,  Bussian). 


g.  International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU) 

Origin.  The  Intemational  Telegraph  Union,  founded  in  Paris  in  1865, 
and  the  Intemational  Radiotelegraph  Union,  founded  in  Berlin  in  1906, 
were  merged  by  the  Madrid  Convention  of  1932  to  form  the  International 
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Telecommunication  Union.  ITU  came  into  being  on  1  Jan.  1934.  The 
ITU  has  been  governed  since  1  Jan.  1949  by  the  revised  International 
Telecommunication  Convention  adopted  on  2  Oct.  1947. 

Functions.  The  ITU  (1)  allocates  radio  frequencies  and  registers  radio¬ 
frequency  assignments ;  (2)  seeks  to  establish  the  lowest  rates  possible, 
consistent  with  efficient  service  and  taking  into  account  the  necessity  for 
keeping  the  independent  financial  administration  of  telecommunication  on 
a  sound  basis ;  (3)  promotes  the  adoption  of  measures  for  ensuring  the  safety 
of  fife  through  telecommunication ;  and  (4)  makes  studies  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  collects  and  publishes  information  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. 

Organization.  The  ITU  consists  of  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference, 
administrative  conferences,  the  Administrative  Council,  the  General 
Secretariat,  the  International  Frequency  Registration  Board,  and  3  inter¬ 
national  consultative  committees  (radio,  telephone,  telegraph). 

Headquarters.  Palais  Wilson,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Secretary-General.  Dr  Marco  Aurelio  Andrada  (Argentina). 

Publication.  International  Convention  on  Telecommunications,  1947.  (Cmd.  8124.) 

1950. 

10.  World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO) 

Origin.  A  Conference  of  Directors  of  the  International  Meteorological 
Organization  (set  up  in  1878),  meeting  in  Washington  in  1947,  adopted  a 
Convention  creating  the  World  Meteorological  Organization.  The  WMO 
Convention  became  effective  on  23  March  1950,  and  WMO  was  formally 
established  on  19  March  1961,  when  the  first  session  of  its  Congress  was 
convene  in  Paris.  An  agreement  to  bring  WMO  into  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations  was  approved  by  this  Congress  and  came  into  force  on  21 
Deo.  1951  with  its  approval  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Functions.  (1)  To  promote  international  co-operation  in  the  field  of 
meteorology  and  the  quick  exchange  of  weather  data;  (2)  to  establish 
world-wide  networks  of  meteorological  stations  and  facilitate  the  publication 
and  standardization  of  their  observations ;  (3)  to  further  the  application  of 
meteorology  to  human  activities ;  and  (4)  to  encourage  research  and  training 
in  the  field  of  meteorology. 

Organization.  WMO  consists  of  a  World  Meteorological  Congress,  an 
Executive  Committee,  regional  meteorological  associations  and  technical 
commissions  set  up  by  the  Congress,  and  a  permanent  secretariat.  The 
organization  is  headed  by  a  President  and  2  Vice-Presidents. 

Headquarters.  Campagne  Rigot,  Avenue  de  la  Paix,  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Secretary-General.  David  A.  Davies  (U.K.). 


II.  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

Origin.  An  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  came  into  existence 
on  29  July  1957.  Its  statute  had  been  approved  on  26  Oct.  1966,  at  an 
international  conference  held  at  U.N.  Headquarters,  New  York,  and  came 
into  force  when  instruments  of  ratification  had  been  deposited  by  at  least 
18  signatory  states,  including  at  least  3  of  the  following;  Canada,  France, 
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the  U.S.S.R.,  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.A.  An  agreement  concerning  the 
Agency’s  working  relationship  with  the  United  Nations  was  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  14  Nov.  1957. 

Functiojis.  (1)  To  accelerate  and  enlarge  the  contribution  of  atomic 
energy  to  peace,  health  and  prosperity  throughout  the  world,  and  (2)  to 
ensure  that  assistance  provided  by  it  or  at  its  request  or  under  its  supervision 
or  control  is  not  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  any  military  purpose. 

Organization.  The  Statute  of  the  Agency  provides  for  an  annual  General 
Conference,  a  Board  of  Governors  of  23  members  and  a  staff  headed  by  a 
Director-General.  The  Agency  had  64  members  in  Jan.  1959. 

Headquarters,  Kartnerring  11-13,  Vienna  I,  Austria. 

Director-General.  W.  Sterling  Cole  (U.SA.). 

12.  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (IMCO) 

Origin.  A  U.N.  Maritime  Conference  met  during  Feb.-March  1948. 
Eighteen  nations  signed  a  Maritime  Convention  which  took  effect  when 
ratified  by  21  states,  of  which  7  each  have  no  less  than  Im.  gross  tons  of  ship¬ 
ping.  Early  in  1968,  21  countries  had  ratified  the  convention,  including  8 
with  the  required  amount  of  shipping  (Argentina,  Canada,  France,  Greece, 
Japan,  Netherlands,  U.K.,  U.S.A.). 

Functions.  To  provide  machinery  for  co-operation  among  governments 
in  the  field  of  governmental  regulations  and  practices  relating  to  technical 
matters  including  those  concerning  safety  of  life  at  sea;  to  encourage  the 
removal  of  discriminatory  action  and  of  unnecessary  restrictions  by  govern¬ 
ments;  to  consider  matters  concerning  unfair  restrictive  practices  by  ship¬ 
ping  concerns;  to  consider  any  matter  concerning  shipping  that  might  be 
referred  to  it  by  any  organ  or  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations;  to 
provide  for  exchange  of  information  among  governments  on  matters  under 
consideration  by  the  organization. 

Organization.  IMCO  has  an  Assembly  of  all  member  states  which  meets 
every  2  years,  a  Council  (governing  body  of  the  Agency  between  Assembly 
sessions)  composed  of  16  members  (Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Nether¬ 
lands,  Norway,  Sweden,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
(pening  the  ratification  of  the  Convention,  Sweden  will  sit  on  the  Council 
in  a  ‘quasi  observer’  status),  and  a  Secretariat  headed  by  a  Secretary- 
General. 

A  Maritime  Safety  Committee  was  also  brought  into  being  consisting  of 
14  member  states. 

Headquxirters.  London. 

Secretary-General.  Ove  Nielsen  (Denmark). 

An  International  Trade  Organization  is  in  process  of  formation. 
See  under  GATT  (p.  28). 

Books  of  Reference 

Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations.  New  Tork,  1947  ff.  Annual 

United  Nations  Review.  Monthly 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics 

Oeneral  Assembly :  Official  Records ;  Resolutions 

Reports  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  Work  of  the  Orgamzaiion.  194b  a. 

In  English  and  French 
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Documents  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization,  San  Francisco, 
1945.  16  Tols 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  (Cmd.  7015.) 

Text  in  English,  French,  Chinese,  Russian  and  Spanish 
Repertory  of  Practice  of  U.N.*s  Organs.  5  toIs.  New  York,  1955 

Official  Records  of  the  Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Trusteeship  Council 
and  the  Disarmament  Commission 
Demographic  Yearbook,  1948  ff.  New  York,  1949  3. 

Everyman's  United  Nations.  5th  ed.  New  York,  1956 
U.N.  Yearbook  on  Human  Rights.  New  York,  1948  3.  Annual 
Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms.  (Cmd.  8130.)  H.M.S.O.,  1951 
Statistical  Yearbook.  New  York,  1947  3. 

Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics.  New  York,  1950  3. 

World  Economic  Survey.  New  York,  1947  B. 

Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  New  York,  1946  B. 

Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America.  New  York,  1948  fi. 

Economic  Survey  of  Europe.  New  York,  1948  fi. 

Fakher,  H.,  The  Relationship  Among  the  Principal  Organs  of  the  U.N.  London,  1961 
Brugifere,  P.-F.,  Les  Pouvoirs  de  I’AssembUe  O^iirale  des  N.  U.  Paris,  1955 
Goodrich,  L.  M.,  and  Hambro,  B.,  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Commentary  and  documents. 
2nd  ed.  Boston,  1949 

Kelsen,  H.,  The  Law  of  the  United  Nations.  London,  1950. — Recent  Trends  in  the  Law  of 
the  U.N.  London,  1951 

Lie,  Trygve,  In  the  Cause  of  Peace.  London,  1964 

MaoLaurin,  J.,  The  U.N.  and  Power  Politics.  London,  1951 

Peaslee,  A.  J.  (ed.)..  Constitutions  of  Nations.  3  vols.  Concord,  N.H.,  1950 

Ross,  A.,  Constitution  of  the  United  Nations.  Copenhagen,  1950 

Schwebel,  S.  M.,  The  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  U.N.  His  political  powers  and  practice. 
Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1952 

Viner,  J.,  The  Customs  Union  Issue.  New  York,  1950 

A  History  of  the  League  of  Nations.  2  vols.  London,  1952 
Witthauer,  K.,  Die  Bevblkerung  der  Erde:  Verteilung  und  Dynamik.  Gotha,  1958 
Woodbridge,  G.,  UNRRA.  3  vols.  New  York,  1950 

Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  OfBce.  Sectional  List  23  (currently  revised)  and  International 
Organizations  Publications  contain  a  full  list  of  publications  on  17.N.  and  Specialized 
Agencies,  Issued  by  H.M.S.O. 


London  Information  Centre.  14-15  Stratford  Place,  W.l. 

Schedule  of  Par  Values 

The  Fund  Agreement  requires  that  ‘  the  par  value  of  the  currency  of  each  member  shall 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  as  a  common  denominator  or  in  terms  of  the  US  $  of  the  weight 
and  fineness  in  efiect  on  1  July  1944.’ 

The  following  table  records  the  par  values  as  of  16  Jan.  1969 ;  for  the  values  prior  to 
the  devaluation  of  the  £  sterling  of  18  Sept.  1949  and  the  subsequent  devaluation  of  other 
currencies,  see  TilB  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK,  1949,  pp.  17-19. 

Par  values  have  not  yet  been  agreed  with  the  Fund  by  the  following  countries:  Afghdni- 
stdn,  China,  Greece,  Indonesia,  Italy,  Korea,  Libya,  Malaya,  Morocco,  Peru,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Spain,  Thailand,  Tunisia,  Uruguay,  Vietnam.  Oanafia  notified  the  Fund  on  30  Sept.  1950, 
of  its  intention  to  permit  the  Canadian  dollar  to  fluctuate  for  a  temporary  period. 


CURRENCIES  OF  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 


Country 

Currency 

Grammes  of 
fine  gold  per 
currency  unit 

Currency  units 
per  troy  oz. 
of  fine  gold 

Currency 
units  per 
US$ 

U.S.  cents 
per  currency 
unit 

Argentina 

.  Peso 

0-049  370  6 

630-000 

18-000 

6-555  56 

Australia 

.  Pound 

1-990  62 

15-625 

0-446  429 

224-000 

Austria 

.  Schilling 

0-034  179  6 

910-000 

26-000 

3-846  15 

Belgium 

.  Franc 

0-017  773  4 

1,750-000 

60-000 

2-000 

Bolivia  ^ 

.  Boliviano 

0-004  677  22 

6,650-000 

190-000 

0-526  316 

Brazil  . 

.  Cruzeiro 

0-048  036  3 

647-500 

18-500 

5-405  41 

Burma 

.  Kyat 

0-186  621 

166-667 

4-761  9 

21-000 

Ceylon . 

.  Rupee 

0-186  621 

166-667 

4-761  9 

21-000 

Chile  . 

.  Peso 

O-OOS  078  83 

3,850-000 

110-000 

0-909  091 

Colombia 

.  Peso 

0-455  733 

68-249  3 

1-949  98 

61-282  6 

Costa  Rica  . 

.  Ool6n 

0-158  267 

196-526 

5-615 

17-809  4 

Cuba  . 

.  Peso 

0-888  671 

35-000 

1-000 

100-000 

Denmark 

.  Krone 

0-128  660 

241-760 

6-907  14 

14-477  8 

*  See  p.  846. 
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Country 

Currency 

Grammes  of 
fine  gold  per 
currency  unit 

Currency  units 
per  troy  oz. 
of  fine  gold 

Currency 
units  per 
US$ 

IJ.S.  cents 
per  currency 
unit 

Dominican  Eepub. 

Peso 

0-888  671 

35,000 

1-000 

100-000 

Ecuador 

Sucre 

0-059  244  7 

625-000 

15-000 

6-666  67 

B1  SalTador  . 

Col6n 

0-3.55  468 

87-600 

2-500 

40-000 

Ethiopia 

Dollar 

0-357  690 

86-956  6 

2-484  47 

40-260 

Finland 

Markka 

0-002  777  1 

11,200-000 

320-000 

0-312  6 

Prance 

Franc 

0-001  8 

17,279-7 

493-706 

0-202  65 

Germany  (West)  . 

Mark 

0-211  588 

147-000 

4-200 

23-809  6 

Ghana . 

Pound 

2-488  28 

12-500 

0-367  143 

280-000 

Guatemala  . 

Quetzal 

0-88S  671 

35-000 

1-000 

100-000 

Haiti  . 

Gourde 

0-177  734 

175-000 

5-000 

20-000 

Honduras 

Lempira 

0-444  335 

70-000 

2-000 

50-000 

Iceland 

Krona 

0-054  567  6 

670-000 

16-285  7 

6-140  36 

India  . 

Rupee 

0-186  621 

166-667 

4-761  90 

21-000 

Iran 

Rial 

0-011  731  6 

2,651-250 

75-750 

1-320  13 

Iraq 

Dinar 

2-488  28 

12-500 

0-357  143 

280-000 

Irish  Republic 

Pound 

2-488  28 

12-500 

0-357  143 

280-000 

Israel 

Pound 

0-493  706 

63-000 

1-800 

65-555  6 

Japan  . 

Yen 

0-002  468  53 

12-600 

360-000 

0-277  778 

Jordan 

Dinar 

2-488  28 

12-500 

0-357  143 

280-000 

Lebanon 

Pound 

0-405  512 

76-701  8 

2-191  48 

45-631  3 

Luxembourg 

Franc 

0-017  773  4 

1,750-000 

60-000 

2-000 

Mexico 

Peso 

0-071  093  7 

437-500 

12-500 

8-000 

Netherlands  . 

Guilder 

0-233  861 

133-000 

3-800 

26-315  8 

Nicaragua 

Obrdoba 

0-126  953 

245-000 

7-000 

14-285  7 

Norway 

Krone 

0-124  414 

250-000 

7-142  86 

14-000 

Pakistan 

Rupee 

0-186  621 

166-667 

4-761  9 

21-000 

Panama 

Balboa 

0-888  671 

35-000 

1-000 

100-000 

Paraguay 

Guarani 

0-014  811  2 

2,100-000 

60-000 

1-666  67 

Philippine  Repub. . 

Peso 

0-444  336 

70-000 

2-000 

60-000 

Sudan  . 

Pound 

2-551  87 

12-188  5 

0-348  242 

287-156 

Sweden 

Krona 

0-171  783 

181-062 

6-173  21 

19-330  4 

Turkey 

Lira 

0-317  382 

98-000 

2-800 

36-714  3 

Union  of  S.  Africa 

Pound 

2-488  28 

12-500 

0-357  143 

280-000 

United  Arab  Rep.: 
Egypt 

Pound 

2-551  87 

12-188  6 

0-348  242 

287-166 

Syria 

Pound 

0-405  512 

76-701  8 

2-191  48 

45-631  3 

TJ.K.  . 

Pound 

2-488  28 

12-500 

0-367  143 

280-000 

H.S.A. . 

Dollar 

0-888  671 

36-000 

1-000 

100-000 

Venezuela 

Bolivar 

0-265  276 

117-260 

3-350 

29-850  7 

Yugoslavia  . 

Dinar 

0-002  962  24 

10,600-000 

300-000 

0-333  33 

CURRENCIES  OE  NON-METROPOLITAN  AREAS 


Currency  and 

Currency 

U.S.  cents 

Member  and 

relation  to 

Grammes  of 

units  per 

Currency 

non-metropolitan  metropolitan 

fine  gold  per 

troy  oz.  of 

units  per 

per  currency 

areas 

unit 

currency  unit 

fine  gold 

USJ 

unit 

BELGIUM 

Belgian  Congo 

Franc 

Parity  with  Belgian  franc. 

FRANCE 

Algeria 

Fr.  Antilles 

.  Franc 

Parity  with  French  franc. 

Fr.  Guiana 
Oameroons  ^ 

Fr.  Equatorial 
Africa 

OFA  Franc 

0-003  6 

8,639-86 

246-853 

0-405  099 

Fr.  West  Africa 

(  =  2-00 

Madagascar 

Reunion 

St  Pierre  and 

y  French  francs 

Miquelon 

Togo  j 

Polynesia 

OFP  Franc 

0-009  9 

3,141-77 

89-764  7 

1-114  02 

N.  Caledonia 

(=6-60 

N.  Hebrides  , 

French  francs 

214-392 

0-466  435 

Fr.  Somaliland 

Djibouti  Franc 

0-004  146  07 

7,503-73 
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Currency  and  Ou^ency 

Member  and  relation  to  Grammes  of  umts  per 

non-metropolitan  metropolitan  fine  gold  per  troy  oz.  of 
areas  unit  cnrrency  unit  fine  gold 

NETHERLANDS 

Netherlands  i  Guilder(=2*016  0-471  230  66-004  9 

A.ntille8,  Suri-  [-  Netherlands 

nam  j  guilders) 


Currency  U.S.  cents 
units  per  per  currency 
US$  unit 


1-885  86  63-026  4 


U.K. 

Gambia,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone  (West  African  £),  Tederation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
(Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  £),  C^ms  (Cyprus  £),  Gibraltar  (Gibraltar  £),  Malta  (Maltese  £), 
Bahamas  (Bahamas  £),  Bermuda  (Bermuda  £),  Jamaica  (Jamaican  £),  Falkland  Is.  (Falk¬ 
land  £)  are  at  parity  -ndth  IJ.K.  £  sterling. 


Aden 

Somaliland 

East  African 

0-124  414 

250-000 

7-142  86 

14-000 

Kenya 

Shiilmg 

Uganda 

(20  per  £ 

Tanganyika 

sterUng) 

Zanzibar 
Barbados  - 

Trinidad 

British  Guiana 
Leeward  Is. 
Windward  Is. 

British  West 
Indian  $ 

-  (4-80  per  £ 

sterling) 

0-618  391 

60-000 

1-714  29 

58-333 

British 

Br.  Honduras  $ 

0-622  070 

50-000 

1-428  67 

70-000 

Honduras 

(4-00  per  £ 
sterling) 

Mauritius 

1  Rupee  (13J  per 

0-186  621 

166-667 

4-761  90 

21-000 

Seychelles 

Fiji 

r  £  sterling) 

Fiji  £  (1-11  per 

2-241  69 

13-875 

0-396  429 

252-252 

£  sterling) 
Tougan  £ 

1-990  62 

15-625 

0-446  429 

224-000 

Tonga 

(1-25  per  £ 
sterling) 

Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong  $ 

0-155  517 

200-000 

5-714  29 

17-600 

(16  per  £ 
sterling) 

British  North  ^ 

Malayan  $ 

0-290  299 

107-143 

3-061  22 

32-666  7 

Borneo 

(8-671  428  67 

Brunei 

►  per  £  sterling, 

Sarawak 

or  2s.  4d.  per 

Singapore 

Malayan  $) 

* 

WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  was  formally  constituted  on  23  Aug. 
1948,  at  Amsterdam,  by  an  assembly  representing  147  churches  from  44 
countries.  The  second  assembly  was  held  at  Evanston,  lU.,  in  Aug.  1954, 
when  delegates  attended  from  163  member  churches. 

The  principal  trends  leading  up  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

(i)  Co-operation  in  overseas  missionary  work  of  Protestant  churches. 
The  World  Conference  on  Christian  Missions,  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1910,  was 
followed  in  1921  by  the  establishment  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council.  This  Council  held  conferences  at  Jerusalem  in  1928,  at  Tambaram 
(Madras)  in  1938-39,  at  Willingen  (Germany)  in  1952  and  in  Ghana  in 
1957-58. 

(ii)  The  Faith  and  Order  movement,  which  studies  the  differences  of  belief 
and  practice  separating  Christian  churches,  was  founded  under  the  initiative 
of  Charles  Brent,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  U.S. A. 
in  the  Phihppines.  This  movement  held  world  conferences  at  Latisanne 
in  1927,  Edinburgh  in  1937  and  Lund  in  1952. 
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{iii)  The  Life  and  Worlc  movement,  which  promoted  common  Christian 
study  and  action  with  regard  to  the  social,  pohtioal  and  economic  problems 
of  the  time,  was  founded  largely  under  the  leadership  of  Nathan  Soderblom, 
Archbishop  of  Uppsala.  World  conferences  were  held  at  Stockholm  in  1925 
and  at  Oxford  in  1937. 

A  provisional  committee  to  prepare  the  setting  up  of  a  World  CouncU 
was  appointed  at  Utrecht,  on  13  May  1938,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
William  Temple,  then  Archbishop  of  York. 

Organization.  The  Amsterdam  Assembly  appointed  a  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  90  members  with  power  to  appoint  its  own  Executive, 
and  6  presidents.  The  Evanston  Assembly  in  1954  appointed  a  new  Central 
Committee  and  6  new  presidents.  A  budget  of  $441,000  was  adopted  to 
provide  for  the  new  divisional  structure  and  for  the  Ecumenical  Institute, 
the  Department  of  Information  and  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on 
International  Affairs,  together  with  small  allocations  to  the  East  Asia 
Secretariat  and  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  World  Council  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council. 

The  Departments  of  the  Council  are  now  grouped  under  3  divisions, 
each  under  a  Divisional  Committee  with  an  Associate  General  Secretary : 

(1)  Studies  (Dr  Robert  S.  Bilheimer) :  Faith  and  Order  (Dr  Keith  R. 
Bridston),  Church  and  Society  (Dr  Paul  Abrecht),  Evangelism,  Missionary 
Studies  (also  the  Department  of  Studies  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council). 

(2)  Ecumenical  Action  (The  Rev.  Francis  H.  House,  O.B.E.) :  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Institute  and  Graduate  School  (Dr  H.  H.  Wolf),  Youth  (The  Rev.  Philip 
Potter),  Co-operation  of  Men  and  Women  (MUe  Madeleine  Barot),  Work  for 
the  Laity  (The  Rev.  H.  R.  Weber). 

(3)  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  (Dr  LesUe  E.  Cooke). 

In  addition  there  is  a  Department  of  Information  (The  Rev.  John 
Garrett),  a  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  (Frank  Northam) 
and  the  New  York  Office  (156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  10),  which  are 
all  in  direct  relationship  with  the  General  Secretariat.  The  Commission  of 
the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  (Dr  0.  Frederick  Nolde),  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  for  East  Asia  (U  Kyaw  Than)  and  the  Department  of  Missionary 
Studies  are  aU  bodies  jointly  sponsored  by  the  World  Council  and  the 
International  Missionary  Council.  The  British  Council  of  Churches  (10 
Eaton  Gate,  London,  S.W.l)  has  accepted  responsibility  for  the  work 
formerly  done  by  the  London  office. 

The  Assembly  has  no  legislative  power  or  authority  over  the  partici¬ 
pating  churches,  so  that  all  its  acts  are  of  an  advisory  character,  depending 
upon  their  acceptance  by  the  member  churches  for  implementation. 

The  officers  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  are  as  follows : 

Peesidiijm.  Presidents :  The  Very  Rev.  Dr  John  Baillie,  C.H.  (Church 
of  Scotland,  U.K.);  Bishop  S.  U.  Barbieri  (Methodist,  Brazil);  Bishop 
F.  K.  0.  Dibelius  (Evangelical,  Germany);  Metropolitan  Juhanon  (Mar 
Thoma  Syrian  Church,  India);  Bishop  Henry  Knox  Sherrill  (Anglican, 

U.S.A.). 

Central  Committee.  Chairman:  Dr  Franklin  Clark  Fry  (Lutheran 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.).  Vice-Chairman:  Dr  Ernest  A.  Payne  (Baptist 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland). 
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Genbbaxi  Seceetaey.  Dr  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft. 

Headquarters :  17  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  ! 

Member  Churches.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  167  Member  Churches 
(April  1969) : 

Argentina.  Sinodo  Evangelioo  Alemen. 

Australasia.  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia. 

Australia.  Church  of  England  in  Australia  and  Tasmania;  Congregational  Union  of 
Australia;  Federal  Conference  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  Australia;  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Australia. 

Amtria.  Evangelische  KJrche  A.B.  in  Oesterreich  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg 
and  Helvetic  Confession). 

Belgium.  Lglise  Chr4tienne  Missionnaire  Beige;  Union  des  figlises  35vang41iques  Pro- 
testantes  de  Belgique. 

Brazil.  Igreja  Metodista  do  Brasil ;  Federaqao  Sinodal  (Federation  of  Lutheran  Synods). 

Canada.  Anglican  Church  of  Canada;  Churches  of  Christ  (Disciples);  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada;  United  Church  of  Canada;  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Central  Africa.  Church  of  the  [Anglican]  Province  of  Central  Africa. 

Ceylon.  Methodist  Church  in  Ceylon. 

China.  China  Baptist  Council;  Chung  Hua  Chi-Tu  Chlao-Hui  (Church  of  Christ  in 
China) ;  Chung  Hua  Sheng  Kung  Hui  (Anglican  Church  in  China) ;  North  China  Kung  Li  Hni 
(Congregational  Chirrch). 

Cyprus.  Church  of  Cyprus. 

Czechoslovakia.  Oeskobratska  Clrkev  EvangeUckA  (Evangelical  Church  of  Czech 
Brethren) ;  EvangelickA  Oirkev  A.  V.  na  Slovensku  (Evangelical  Church  in  Slovakia,  Augsburg 
Confession);  Eef.  fiirkev  na  Slovensku  (Reformed  Church  in  Slovakia);  Slezska  Oirkev 
EvangelickA  A.V.  (Evangelical  Church  of  Augsburg  Confession  in  Silesia). 

Denmark.  Baptist  Union  of  Denmark;  Den  Evangelisklutherske  Folkekirke  1  Danmark.  | 

East  Africa.  Presbyterian  Church. 

Egypt.  Coptic  Orthodox  Church ;  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria. 

Ethiopia.  Ethiopian  Church. 

Finland.  Suomen  Evankelis-Lutherilainen  Kirko  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Finland). 

France,  figlise  de  la  Confession  d’Augsbourg  d’Alsace  et  de  Lorraine ;  Slglise  fivangAliqne 
LuthArienne  de  France ;  lilglise  ReformAe  d’Alsace  et  de  Lorraine ;  Lglise  ReformAe  de  France.  i 

Ghana.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana. 

Germany.  Altkatholische  Kirche  in  Deutschland;  Evangelische  Brilder-UnitAt;  Evan¬ 
gelische  Kirche  in  Deutschland ;  Vereinigung  der  Deutschen  Mennonitengemeinden. 

Greece.  Church  of  Greece ;  Greek  Evangelical  Church. 

Holland.  Algemene  Doopsgezinde  Societeit  (General  Mennonite  Society);  Evangelisch 
Lutherse  Kerk ;  Nederlanda  Hervormde  Kerk;  Oud-Katholieke  Kerk  (Old  Catholic  Church) ; 
Remonstrantse  Broedersohap  (Arminian  Church);  Unie  van  Baptisten;  Bond  van  Vrije 
Evangelische  Gemeenten  in  Nederland  (Union  of  Free  Evangelical  Congregations). 

Hungary.  A  MagyarorszAgi  EvangAlikus  EgyhAz  (Lutheran  Church  of  Hungary); 
A  MagyarorszAgi  Reform Atus  EgyhAz  (Reformed  Church  of  Hungary);  Baptist  Church. 

Iceland.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Iceland. 

India.  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon ;  Church  of  South  India ;  Federa¬ 
tion  of  EvangeUcal  Lutheran  Churches  in  India;  Mar  Ihoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar; 
Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar;  United  Church  of  Northern  India  and  Pakistan. 

Indonesia.  Geredja  Kalimantan  Evangelis  (Church  of  Kalimantan);  Gredja  Keristen  dl 
Soelawesi  Tengah  (Toradja  Church);  Gredja  Kristen  Djawiwetan  (East  Java  Church); 
Gredja  Masehi  IndjiUi  di  Minahassa  (Church  of  Minahassa);  Gredja  Masehi  Indjilli  di  Timoer 
(Protestant  Church  of  Timor);  Hoeria  Kristen  Batak  Protestant  (Batak  Church,  Sumatra); 
Qeredja  Geredka  Keristen  Djawa  di  Djawa  Tengah  (Christian  Churches  in  Central  Java); 
Geredja  Protestant  Maluku  (Church  of  the  Moluccas);  Protestantse  Kerk  in  IndonesiA 
(Protestant  Church  in  Indonesia). 

Iran.  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  North  Iran. 

Italy.  Ohiesa  EvangeUca  Metodista  d’ltalia ;  Chlesa  Evangelica  Valdese. 

Japan.  Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyodan  (Church  of  Christ);  Nipon  Sei  Ko  Kwai  (Anglican 
Church  in  Japan). 

Jordan.  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 

Korea.  Korean  Methodist  Church ;  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea. 

Lebanon.  See  Stku. 

Mexico.  Iglesia  Metodista  de  Mexico. 

New  Zealand.  Associated  Churches  of  Christ  in  New  Zealand;  Baptist  Union  of  New 
Zealand;  Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand  (Church  of  England);  Congregational 
Union  of  New  Zealand;  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand;  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
Zealand. 

Norway.  Norske  Blirke. 

Philippine  Islands.  .United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines. 
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Poland.  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession;  Polish  National  Catholic 
Church. 

Rmnania.  Hungarian  Lutheran  Church  in  Rumania;  Evangelical  Church,  Augsburg 
Confession ;  Transylvanian  Reformed  Church. 

SoiUh  Africa.  Bantu  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Africa;  Church  of  the  Province  of 
South  Africa;  Congregational  tfnion  of  South  ATrica;  Methodist  Church  of  South  Africa; 
Ned.  Gereformeerde  Kerfc  van  de  Kaap  Provinsie;  Ned.  Herv.  of  Gereformeerde  Kerk  van 
Suid  Afrika  (in  Transvaai) ;  Nederduits  Hervonnde  Kerk  van  Afrika;  Presbyterian  Church  of 
South  Africa. 

Spain.  Iglesia  Evangelica  Espanola. 

Sweden.  Svenska  Kyrkan ;  Svenska  Missionsfbrbundet  (Swedish  Mission  Covenant). 
Switzerland.  Christkatholische  Kirche  der  Schweiz  (Old  Catholic  Church);  P6d6ration 
des  figiises  Protestantes  de  la  Suisse. 

Syria.  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch;  Evangelical  Synod  of  Syria  and 
Lebanon;  Union  of  Armenian  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  Near  East. 

Taiwan.  Tai-oan  Ki-tok  Tiu-io  Kau-hoe  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan). 

Thailand.  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand. 

Turkey.  Oecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 

U.K.  and  Eire.  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Churches  of  Christ  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Church  of  England;  Church  of  Ireland;  Church  of  Scotland; 
Church  in  Wales;  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales;  Congregational  Union  of 
Scotland ;  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland ;  Methodist  Church ;  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland ; 
Moravian  Church  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  Presbyterian  Church  of  England ;  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Ireland;  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales;  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

U.S.A.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church ; 
American  Baptist  Convention ;  American  Evangelical  Lutheran  Cliurch ;  American  Lutheran 
Church ;  Augustana  Eveingelical  Lutheran  Church ;  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; 
Church  of  the  Brethren;  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church;  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church ;  Holy  Apostolic  Catholic  Church  of  the  East ;  International  Convention  of  Christian 
Churches;  Methodist  Church ;  Moravian  Church  in  America ;  National  Baptist  Convention 
of  America;  National  Baptist  Convention  of  U.S.A.,  Inc.;  Polish  National  Catholic  Church 
of  America;  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  Reformed 
Church  in  America;  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends;  Five  Tears  Meeting  of  Friends, 
General  Conference  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  Romanian  Orthodox  Episcopate  in  America; 
Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church  in  North  America;  Seventh  Day  Baptist  General 
Conference;  Syrian  Antiochan  Orthodox  Church  (Archdiocese  of  New  York  and  North 
America);  United  Church  of  Christ;  United  Evan^lical  Lutheran  Church;  United  Lutheran 
Church  in  America;  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

West  Africa.  Church  of  the  Province  of  W est  Africa  (Anglican). 

West  Indies.  Anglican  Church  of  the  West  Indies;  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jamaica. 
Yugoslavia.  Reformed  Christian  Church  of  Yugoslavia. 

Churches  not  classified  nationally.  Eesti  Ev.  Luth.  Usu  Kiriku  (Estonian  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church);  Lietuvos  Ev.  Reformatu  Baznycia  (Lithuanian  Reformed  Church); 
Salvation  Army. 

Books  of  Reference 

OJicial  Reports:  The  First  Assembly  (London,  1948);  The  Second  Assembly  (London,  1955) 
The  First  Six  Years,  1948-54.  Geneva,  1954  j 

Official  reports  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Conferences  at  Lausanne  1927,  Edinburgh  1937,  Lund, 
1952 

Official  reports  of  the  Life  and  Work  Conferences  at  atockhohn  1925  and  Oxford  1937 
Minutes  of  the  Central  Committee.  Geneva,  1949  to  date 
Handbook  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Geneva,  1958 

Grubb,  K:.  G.,  and  Bingle,  E.  J,  (ed.).  World  Christian  Handbook.  3rd  ed.  London,  1967 
Rouse,  R.,  and  Neill,  S.  0.,  A  History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  1517-1918.  S.P.O.E.,  1964 

INTERNATIONAL  CO-OPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION  (I.C.A.) 

The  U.S.  International  Co-operation  Administration  administers  the 
foreign  economic  and  technical  assistance  programmes  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  I.C.A.  is  the  successor  to  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration  (F.O.A.),  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  (M.S.A.)  and  the 
Economic  Co-operation  Administration  (E.C.A.).  The  latter  was  created 
3  April  1948  to  administer  the  European  Recovery  Programme  (E.R.P.),  or 
the  ‘Marshall  Plan’,  named  after  the  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  State, 
George  C.  Marshall,  who  inspired  it  in  an  address  at  Harvard  University  on 
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5  June  1947.  The  I.C.A.  is  a  serai-autonomous  unit  within  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  I.C.A.  continues  many  activities  of  the  earlier  agencies  as  well  as 
the  so-called  ‘Point  Four’  programme  of  technical  assistance  to  under¬ 
developed  areas  formerly  administered  by  the  Department  of  State. 
Congress,  in  passing  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  (Pubhc  Law  165,  82nd 
Congress,  approved  10  Oct.  1951),  said  the  purpose  was  ‘to  maintain  the 
security  and  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  authoriz¬ 
ing  military,  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  friendly  countries  to 
strengthen  the  mutual  secimity  and  individual  and  collective  defences  of  the 
free  world,  to  develop  their  resources  in  the  interest  of  their  security  and 
independence  and  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  and  to  facilitate 
the  effective  participation  of  these  countries  in  the  United  Nations  system 
for  collective  security.’ 

In  the  section  dealing  with  Europe,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  was 
amended  in  1955  to  state  that  ‘The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress 
in  European  co-operation  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of  further 
efforts  toward  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic 
unification  as  a  means  of  building  strength,  establishing  security,  and 
preserving  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  order  to  provide  further 
encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes  it  essential  that  this 
Act  should  be  so  administered  as  to  support  concrete  measures  to  promote 
greater  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  unification 
in  Emope.’ 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1959,  Congress  appropriated  $3,298m.  in  new 
funds  and  authorized  the  re-appropriation  of  unexpended  and  imobligated  i 
balances  carried  over  from  previous  appropriations.  The  areas  and  purposes 
for  which  these  funds  were  made  available  were  as  follows  (in  $lm.) : 


Military  Assistance . 
Defence  Support 
Development  Loan  Fund 
Special  Assistance  . 
Contingency  Fund  . 


1,516  Technical  Co-operation 

750  TJ.S.  Bilateral  ...  150 

400  Multilateral  ...  22 

200  Other  programmes  .  .  .  106 

155 


The  I.C.A.  is  headed  by  James  W.  Riddleberger  who,  as  Director,  has 
responsibility  for  the  economic  and  technical  assistance.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  military  assistance  programme  rests  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs,  Mansfield  D.  Sprague.  The  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State,  C.  Douglas 
Dillon,  is  responsible  for  co-ordination  of  the  Mutual  Security  Programme 
which  includes  all  economic,  technical  and  military  assistance  programmes 
of  the  U.S.A. 

From  the  Second  World  War  through  fiscal  year  1957  the  U.S.A.  has 
made  available  approximately  $60,000m.  in  loans  ($12,000m.)  and  grants 
($48,000m.)  to  60  countries  as  a  contribution  towards  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  military  security  of  the  free  world. 


GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND 
TRADE  (G.A.T.T.) 

Origin.  In  1946  the  Economic  and  Social  Coimcil  of  the  United  Nations 
established  a  Preparatory  Committee  to  draw  up  a  draft  of  an  international 
trade  charter.  This  charter — known  as  the  Havana  Charter — was  com- 
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pleted  in  1948,  but  was  laid  aside  when  it  became  evident  that  it  would  not 
be  ratified  by  the  U.S.A.  The  member  countries  of  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1947  concluded  a  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The 
Agreement  entered  into  force  on  1  Jan.  1948,  there  being  23  contracting 
parties.  The  number  of  contracting  parties  has  now  (1969)  reached  37 
(plus  2  provisional  accessions) ;  they  are  responsible  for  about  80%  of  world 
trade. 

FunctioTis.  The  GATT  may  be  described  as  a  multilateral  contract, 
which  lays  down  a  common  code  of  conduct  in  international  trade,  provides 
machinery  for  reducing  and  stabilizing  tariffs  and  the  opportunity  for 
regular  consultation  on  trade  problems.  The  key  provision  of  GATT  is 
a  guarantee  of  most-favoured-nation  treatment.  Preferences  which  existed 
before  the  Agreement  came  into  force  were  allowed  to  continue,  but,  with 
very  limited  exceptions,  existing  preferences  may  not  be  increased  nor 
may  new  preferences  be  created.  The  reduction  of  tariff  barriers  is  provided 
for  through  multilateral  tariff  negotiations.  The  resulting  tariff  schedules 
are  ‘bound,’  i.e.,  cannot  normally  be  increased;  they  are  appended  to  the 
Agreement  and  form  an  integral  part  of  it.  The  use  of  quantitative  restric¬ 
tions  on  imports  is  forbidden  in  principle,  but  this  rule  has  been  qualified 
by  certain  exceptions,  notably  balance-of-payments  difiiculties. 

Flexibility  has  been  the  key-note  in  the  apphcation  of  GATT  rules. 
Exceptions  to  the  basic  provisions  are  embodied  in  the  Agreement  itself. 
In  addition,  individual  members  may  be  temporarily  allowed  to  digress 
from  the  common  rules  after  these  waivers  have  been  defined  and  safeguards 
instituted,  such  as  prior  consultation.  Thus  a  system  has  been  evolved  of 
international  consultation  and  the  settlement  of  grievances,  and  a  body  of 
decisions,  recommendations  and  waivers  has  come  into  existence. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  Contracting  Parties  have  become  the  recog¬ 
nized  forum  for  the  discussion  of  many  aspects  of  commercial  policy.  In 
1954-55  the  member  governments  undertook  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
Agreement.  They  reaffirmed  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Agreement,  includ¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  non-discrimination  in  trade;  they  decided  to  prolong 
the  firm  validity  of  the  tariffs  bound  under  the  Agreement ;  they  drew  up 
new  and  more  flexible  rules  for  meeting  the  problems  of  countries  in  early 
stages  of  development ;  and  they  drew  up  the  constitution  for  a  permanent 
organization  to  administer  the  GATT.  This  wfll  be  known  as  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Trade  Co-operation,  and  it  wfll  come  into  existence  when  it  has 
been  accepted  by  countries  accounting  for  a  high  proportion  of  world 
trade. 

In  1967  the  most  important  task  was  the  consideration  of  the  Rome 
Treaty  establishing  the  European  Economic  Community  (comprising  Belgium, 
France,  Federal  Repubho  of  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands),  which  came  into  existence  on  1  Jan.  1958.  Procedures  for  con¬ 
sultation  between  the  GATT  countries  and  the  Community  were  agreed 
upon  in  1958;  and  consultations  were  opened  on  the  trade  in  certain  com¬ 
modities  such  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco  and  sugar. 

The  most  significant  development  in  1958  was  the  establishing  of  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  action  for  the  further  expansion  of  world  trade,  based  on  the 
report  Trends  in  International  Trade.  Three  Committees  were  established: 
to  examine  the  possibility  of  arranging  for  a  further  round  of  tariff  negoti¬ 
ations;  to  tackle  special  problems  of  trade  in  agricultural  products,  such  as 
protective  measures;  to  examine  particular  difficulties  which  face  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  in  expanding  their  trade. 
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In  order  to  improve  the  administration  of  GATT  the  Contracting  Parties 
will  in  future  hold  two  sessions  annually. 

Finance.  The  governments  parties  to  GATT  contribute  to  the  annual 
budget  in  accordance  with  a  scale  of  contributions  which  is  assessed  on  their 
share  of  world  trade. 

Headquarters.  ViUa  le  Bocage,  Palais  des  Nations,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Publications.  Basic  Instruments  and  Selected  Documents.  2  vols  and  7  supplements. 
1952-58. — International  Trade,  1952  ff.  Annually,  from  1953. — Trends  in  International 
Trade  (1958).- — International  Trade  News  Bulletin.  Monthly 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION  (O.E.E.C.) 

On  6  June  1947  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  Marshall,  made  a  speech  at 
Harvard  University,  in  which  he  outlined  the  seriousness  of  the  shortage  of 
dollars  for  the  economic  situation  of  Europe,  and  suggested  American  assist¬ 
ance  in  its  economic  recovery,  on  the  understanding  that  the  European 
countries  reached  some  agreement  about  their  requirements  and  the  part 
they  themselves  would  take  in  giving  proper  effect  to  the  act  of  the  U.S. 
Thereupon  the  U.K.  and  Prance  invited  aU  the  European  coimtries  (with 
the  exception  of  Spain)  which  desired  to  participate  in  a  programme  on  the 
lines  suggested  in  Mr  Marshall’s  speech.  The  invitation,  issued  on  4  July, 
was  accepted  by  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Greece,  Iceland,  Irish  Repubhc, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Turkey. 

The  16  nations  and  the  Anglo-American  and  French  occupation  zones 
of  Germany  signed  a  convention  for  European  economic  co-operation  in 
Paris  on  16  April  1948.  Since  31  Oct.  1949  Germany  has  been  represented 
in  O.E.E.C.  by  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic.  On  2  June  1950 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  accepted  the  invitation  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  work  of  the  Organization  relating  to  the  study  of  economic  problems  of 
common  interest  to  and  affecting  the  immediate  future  of  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  and  North  America.  Since  1955  Spain  has  participated  in 
the  agricultm'al  work  of  the  Organization,  and  sends  an  observer  to  meet¬ 
ings,  as  does  Yugoslavia;  in  1957  Yugoslavia  was  also  given  the  right  to 
participate  in  O.E.E.C.’s  European  Productivity  Agency. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  (1958-69).  U.K. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Belgium. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Italy,  Sweden.  Bapporteur  Gdndral.  Portugal. 

Secretary-Oeneral.  Rene  Sergent  (France). 

Headquarters.  Chateau  de  la  Muette,  2  rue  Andre  Pascal,  Paris  XVI. 

The  functions  of  the  O.E.E.C.  when  it  was  set  up  in  1947  were  essentially 
twofold:  on  the  one  hand  to  develop  economic  co-operation  between 
member  countries,  and  on  the  other  to  assist  the  U.S.  Government  in 
carrying  out  its  programme  of  aid  to  Europe.  The  second  of  these  functions 
came  to  an  end  in  June  1962  with  the  completion  of  the  ‘  Marshall  Plan.’ 
In  1948  the  main  emphasis  was  on  the  increase  of  production,  in  1949  on 
internal  financial  stability,  in  1950  on  European  co-operation  in  the  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  trade  and  payments,  in  1951  on  dealing  with  the  raw  material  short- 
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ages,  and  in  1952  on  the  serious  balance-of- payments  positions  of  France  and 
the  U.K.  and  the  continuing  deficits  of  most  European  countries  with  the 
doUar  area.  The  dollar  position  of  most  member  countries  improved  con¬ 
siderably  in  1953,  and  the  Organization  has  since  been  able  to  study  further 
measures  in  the  freeing  of  Europe’s  trade  and  payments,  together  with  an 
increase  in  productivity. 

The  main  activities  of  O.E.E.C.  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

European  Monetary  Agreement.  On  27  Dec.  1958  member  countries 
representing  more  than  60%  of  the  quota  holders  of  the  European  Pay¬ 
ments  Union  (E.P.U.),  including  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Germany, 
notified  the  Secretary  General  of  their  wish  to  terminate  the  Union  and 
bring  into  force  the  European  Monetary  Agreement.  This  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  1956  for  an  eventual  return  to  convertibility  of  currencies  by 
member  coimtries.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  European  Fund 
of  $600m.  to  be  used  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  monthly  balances  between 
the  central  banks  of  member  countries  (on  a  100%  gold  basis)  and  for  the 
granting  of  short-term  credits  to  member  countries  applying  for  them. 

For  the  European  Payments  Union,  1950-58,  see  The  Statesman’s 
Yeae-Book,  1958,  p.  32. 

Trade.  Since  1949  member  countries  have  endeavomed  progressively  to 
eliminate  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  from  one  another.  At  the 
end  of  1958  the  overall  level  of  liberalization  stood  at  90%.  Escape  clauses 
are  provided  in  the  Code  of  Liberalization  to  cover  cases  where  coimtries  are 
forced  to  re-impose  restrictions  owing  to  balance-of-payments  reasons. 

Dmung  1956  a  Special  Working  Party  was  set  up  to  consider  possible 
forms  and  methods  of  association  between  the  future  European  Economic 
Community  (the  Six  Powers)  and  the  other  members  of  O.E.E.C.,  and  in 
particular  the  establishment  of  a  free-trade  area.  As  a  result,  the  Council 
set  up  an  Inter-Govemmental  Committee  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  Free  Trade  Area;  this  began  its  work  in  Oct.  1957,  and  met  at  frequent 
intervals  during  1958.  In  Nov.,  however,  further  meetings  were  sus¬ 
pended. 

Co-ordination  of  Investments  and  International  Investments.  The 
Organization  has  endeavoured  to  determine  how  far  and  by  what  means 
it  would  be  possible  to  influence  investments  so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  resources  of  member  countries.  Furthermore,  the  Organization  is 
studying  the  conditions  and  regulations  governing  foreign  investment  in 
member  countries  and  their  overseas  territories,  particularly  ways  and 
means  of  promoting  American  investment  and  intra-European  investment. 

Technical  Committees.  Since  the  creation  of  the  Organization,  a  number 
of  technical  committees  has  studied  the  problems  of,  and  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Council  on,  economic  aspects  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  industry, 
energy,  transport,  manpower  and  the  Overseas  Territories.  In  Jan.  1955 
the  CouncO  decided  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  European  Conference  on  the 
Organization  of  Agricultural  Markets  (the  ‘Green  Pool’),  and  to  this  end 
set  up  a  Ministerial  Committee  for  Agriculture  and  Food,  together  with  a 
Committee  of  Deputies.  In  1966  an  Energy  Advisory  Commission  and  an 
Energy  Committee  were  set  up. 

Nuclear  Energy.  In  Feb.  1958  the  European  Nuclear  Energy  Agency 
came  into  being  within  the  framework  of  O.E.E.C.  Its  tasks  are  to  further 
the  development  of  production  and  uses  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
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purposes  in  Western  Europe.  A  start  has  been  made  on  the  joint  con¬ 
struction  of  various  nuclear  plants;  in  addition,  the  agency  studies  questions 
of  trade  in  nuclear  materials  and  equipment,  security  control  and  legislation. 

Manpower.  The  principal  activity  in  the  field  of  manpower  is  directed 
to  reducing  the  obstacles  which  make  it  difficult  for  workers  to  obtain 
employment  in  countries  other  than  their  own. 

Productivity.  In  May  1963  the  Council  set  up  the  European  Produc¬ 
tivity  Agency  within  the  framework  of  the  O.E.E.C.  The  Advisory  Board, 
composed  of  leading  personalities  from  industry,  agriculture,  commerce  and 
the  trade  unions,  guides  the  E.P.A.  in  its  overall  planning. 

The  aim  of  the  E.P.A.  is  to  co-ordinate  productivity  activities  in  member 
coimtries.  It  acts  as  a  focal  point  for  European  studies  of  productivity 
questions,  by  making  available  to  the  productivity  organizations  in  each 
member  country  the  information  they  require.  It  organizes  study  missions, 
training  courses,  conferences,  seminars  and  exhibitions ;  pubEshers  technical 
reports,  pamphlets  and  bulletins ;  undertakes  or  sponsors  research,  and  acts 
as  a  link  between  Europe  and  the  XJ.S.  on  productivity  questions. 

Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel.  During  1958  a  special  office  was  set 
up  within  the  O.E.E.C.  to  consider  means  of  overcoming  the  European 
shortage  of  scientists  and  technicians,  and  a  number  of  training  courses  and 
seminars  were  arranged. 

Convention  for  European  Economic  Co-operation,  16  April,  19iS.  (Omd.  7388) 

Economic  Co-operation  Agreement  between  the  Governments  oj  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  6  July,  1948.  (Cmd.  7469) 

European  Monetary  Agreemeet.  H.M.S.O.,  1955 
Annual  Report  of  the  OJS.E.C.  1949  ff. 

Reports  prepared  by  the  O.E.E.C.  for  the  Council  of  Europe.  1951  fE. 

Code  of  Liberalization.  1968 

O.E.E.C.  Annual  Report  of  the  Managing  Board.  1951  <1. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION 

(NATO) 

On  29  April  1948  the  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
broached  the  idea  of  a  ‘seciuity  league’  of  the  free  nations,  in  extension  of 
the  Brussels  Treaty,  the  signing  of  which  had  already  been  accompanied  by 
speeches  of  President  Truman,  Mr  Mackenzie  King  and  Mr  Bevin  favouring 
a  wider  scope  of  collective  security  sy.stem.  The  United  States  Senate, 
on  11  June,  recommended  ‘the  association  of  the  United  States  with  such 
regional  and  other  collective  arrangements  as  are  based  on  continuous  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid,  and  as  affect  its  national  security.’  Detailed  proposals 
wore  subsequently  worked  out  between  the  Brussels  Treaty  powers,  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada. 

On  4  April  1949  the  foreign  ministers  of  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Erance,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Nonvay,  Portugal,  the 
U.K.  and  the  U.S.A.  met  in  Washington  and  signed  the  following  pact : 

PreambIiR.  The  parties  to  this  treaty  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  desire  to  Uve  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  all 
governments.  They  are  determined  to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common  heritage,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  their  peoples,  founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty,  and  the  rule 
of  law.  They  seek  to  promote  stability  and  well-being  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  They  are 
i^olved  to  imite  their  efforts  for  collective  defence  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security 
They  therefore  agree  to  this  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
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Abticlb  1.  The  paxties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
settle  any  international  disputes  in  which  they  may  be  mrolved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a 
manner  that  international  peace  and  security  and  justice  are  not  endangered,  and  to  refrain 
in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 

Article  2.  The  parties  wiU  contribute  toward  the  fmrther  development  of  peaceful  and 
riendly  international  relations  by  strengthening  their  free  institutions,  by  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which  these  institutions  are  founded,  and  by 
promoting  conditions  of  stability  and  well-being.  They  wiU  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their 
international  economic  policies  and  will  encourage  economic  collaboration  between  any  or  all 
of  them. 

Article  3.  In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  treaty,  the  parties, 
separately  and  jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will 
maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack. 

Article  4.  The  parties  will  consult  together  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  them, 
the  territorial  integrity,  pohtioal  independence,  or  security  of  any  of  the  parties  is  threat¬ 
ened. 

Article  5.  The  parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe 
or  North  America  shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  them  aU  and  consequently  they  agree 
that,  if  such  an  armed  attack  occurs,  each  of  them,  in  exercise  of  the  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defence  recognized  by  article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  will 
assist  the  party  or  parties  so  attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  individually  and  in  concert  with 
the  other  parties,  such  action  as  it  deems  necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  Any  such  armed  attack  and  aU 
measures  taken  as  a  result  thereof  shall  immediately  be  reported  to  the  Security  Council. 
Such  measures  shall  be  terminated  when  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures 
necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

Article  6.  For  the  purpose  of  Article  5  an  armed  attack  on  one  or  more  of  the  parties  is 
deemed  to  include  an  armed  attack  (i)  on  the  territory  of  any  of  the  parties  in  Europe  or  North 
America,  on  the  Algerian  Departments  of  France,  on  the  territory  of  Turkey  or  on  the  islands 
cmder  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  parties  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  north  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer;  (if)  on  the  forces,  vessels  or  aircraft  of  any  of  the  parties,  when  in  or  over  these 
territories  or  any  other  area  in  Europe  in  which  occupation  forces  of  any  of  the  parties  were 
stationed  on  the  date  when  the  treaty  entered  into  force  or  the  Mediteiranean  Sea  or  the 
North  Atlantic  area  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.'- 

Article  7.  This  treaty  does  not  affect,  and  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  affecting,  in  any 
way  the  rights  and  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  parties  which  are  members  of  the 
tiiiited  Nations,  or  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security. 

Article  8.  Bach  party  declares  that  none  of  the  international  engagements  now  in  force 
between  it  and  any  other  of  the  parties  or  any  third  state  is  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty,  and  undertakes  not  to  enter  into  any  international  engagement  in  conflict  with 
this  treaty. 

Ahticlb  10.  The  parties  may,  by  unanimous  agreement,  invite  any  other  European  state 
in  a  position  to  further  the  principles  of  this  treaty  and  to  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  to  accede  to  this  treaty.  Any  state  so  invited  may  become  a  party  to  the 
treaty  by  depositing  its  instrument  of  accession  -with  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  government  of  the  United  States  of  America  wiU  inform  each  of  the  parties  of 
the  deposit  of  each  such  Insti-ument  of  accession. 

Article  11.  This  treaty  shall  be  ratifled  and  its  provisions  carried  out  by  the  parties  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  processes.  The  instruments  of  ratification 
shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as  possible  -with  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  wiU  notify  all  the  other  signatories  of  each  deposit.  The  treaty  shall  enter  into  force 
between  the  states  which  have  ratified  it  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  of  the  majority  of  the 
signatories,  including  the  ratifications  of  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  have  been  deposited  and  shall  have  come 
into  effect  with  respect  to  other  states  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  ratifications. 

Article  12.  After  the  treaty  has  been  in  force  for  10  years,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  the 
parties  shah,  if  any  of  them  so  requests,  consult  together  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
treaty,  having  regard  for  the  factors  then  affecting  peace  and  security  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area,  including  the  development  of  universal  as  well  as  regional  arrangements  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 

Article  13.  After  the  treaty  has  been  in  force  for  20  years,  any  party  may  cease  to  be  a 
party  one  year  after  its  notice  of  denunciation  has  been  given  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  will  inform  the  governments  of  the  other  parties  of  the  deposit 
of  each  notice  of  denunciation. 

Article  14.  This  treaty,  of  which  the  English  and  French  texts  are  equally  authentic, 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Duly 
certified  copies  thereof  will  be  transmitted  by  that  government  to  the  governments  of  the 
other  signatories. 

'  This  Article  was  modified  as  a  result  of  the  accession  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  the  treaty. 
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The  treaty  came  into  force  on  24  Aug.  1949.  See  map  in  The  States¬ 
man’s  Yeab-Book,  1950.  Greece  and  Turkey  were  admitted  as  parties  to 
the  treaty  in  1951  (effective  Feb.  1952),  the  German  Federal  RepubUc  in 
Oct.  1954  (effective  9  May  1955). 

As  reorganized  by  the  Council  at  its  session  in  Lisbon  in  Feb.  1952,  the 
structure  of  NATO  is  as  follows : 

The  Council,  the  principal  body  of  the  organization,  ‘  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  considering  all  matters  concerning  the  implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty,’  incorporates  the  Council  and  the  Defence 
Committee  originally  envisaged.  The  Council  is  a  Council  of  Governments, 
on  which  NAT  nations  are  normally  represented  by  their  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and/or  the  Minister  of  Defence,  or  by  other  competent 
Ministers,  especially  those  responsible  for  financial  and  economic  affairs. 
The  Council  normally  meets  at  the  ministerial  level  two  or  three  times  a 
year. 

Each  member  government  appoints  a  Permanent  Representative  to 
represent  it  on  the  Coimcil  when  its  ministerial  representatives  are  not 
present.  Each  Permanent  Representative  represents  his  government  as  a 
whole.  He  also  heads  a  national  delegation  comprising  the  advisers  and 
experts  necessary  to  assist  him  in  all  phases  of  the  Council’s  work. 

The  Coimcil  is  empowered  to  set  up  on  a  permanent  or  temporary  basis 
committees  to  assist  it  in  arriving  at  necessary  governmental  agreements. 

Temporary  Headquarters.  Palais  de  Chaillot,  Paris  XVI. 

Secretary-General.  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  who  succeeded  Lord  Ismay  on 
16  May  1957.  The  Secretary-General  takes  the  chair  at  all  Council  meet- 
mgs,  except  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  Ministerial  sessions  w'hen  he  gives 
way  to  the  Council  President.  The  ofSce  of  President  is  held  annually  by 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  one  of  the  Treaty  countries. 

The  Military  Committee  is  composed  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  their 
representatives.  (Iceland,  having  no  mihtary  establishment,  may  be 
represented  by  a  civihan.)  It  meets  at  Chiefs  of  Staff  level  two  or  three 
times  a  year  as  required,  but  remains  in  permanent  session  in  Washington 
at  the  level  of  mihtary  representatives.  It  provides  general  pohcy  guidance 
of  a  mihtary  nature  to  the  Council.  The  Standing  Group,  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Mihtary  Committee  which  functions  continuously  in  Washington,  is 
composed  of  one  representative  each  of  the  U.K.,  France  and  the  U.S.A. 

In  Dec.  1950  the  Council  approved  the  estabhshment  of  an  integrated 
force  for  the  defence  of  Western  Europe  under  a  Supreme  Headquarters 
Alhed  Powers,  Europe  (SHAPE).  General  Eisenhower  was  the  first  Supreme 
Alhed  Commander,  Europe ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Generals  Ridgway  (1  June 
1952),  Alfred  M.  Gruenther  (11  July  1953)  and  Lauris  Norstad  (20  Nov. 
1956) ;  Field-Marshal  Lord  Montgomery  was  his  Deputy  from  1950  to  1958 
and  was  succeeded  on  21  Sept.  1958  by  Gen.  Sir  Richard  Gale.  GCB 
K.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

The  other  two  commands  of  NATO  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Command 
and  the  Channel  Command. 

Admiral  Jerauld  Wright  (U.S.N.)  was  appointed  Supreme  Alhed  Com¬ 
mander  Atlantic  (SACLANT)  on  17  Feb.  1954;  SACLANT  is  an  operational 
rather  than  an  administrative  commander,  and,  unhke  SACEUR,  has  no 
forces  permanently  attached  to  his  command.  The  Channel  Command  has 
2  Commanders-in-Chief:  the  Alhed  C.-in-C.  Channel,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
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Sir  Guy  Grantham  (U.K.)  and  the  Allied  Maritime  Air  C.-in-C.,  Air  Vice- 
Marshal  Sir  Bryan  V.  Reynolds  (U.K.). 


The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  Paris»  1968 
Lord  Ismay,  Nato^  The  First  Five  Tears.  Paris,  1954 


WESTERN  EUROPEAN  UNION 

On  17  March  1948  a  50-year  treaty  ‘for  collaboration  in  economic,  social 
and  cultural  matters  and  for  collective  self-defence’  was  signed  in  Brussels 
by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  U.K.,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg.  (See  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1954,  pp.  32  f.) 

On  20  Dec.  1950  the  Western  Union  defence  organization  was  merged 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  command. 

After  the  rejection  by  France  of  the  European  Defence  Community  on 
30  Aug.  1954  a  conference  was  held  in  London  from  28  Sept,  to  3  Oct.  1954, 
attended  by  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Federal  Germany,  Italy,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Luxembourg,  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.A.,  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
invite  the  Federal  Repubhe  of  Germany  and  Italy  to  accede  to  the  Brussels 
Treaty,  to  end  the  occupation  of  Western  Germany  and  to  invite  Federal 
Germany  to  accede  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty;  the  Federal  Repubhe 
agreed  that  it  would  voluntarily  limit  its  arms  production,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  setting  up  of  an  agency  to  control  the  armaments  of  the  7 
Brussels  Treaty  powers;  the  U.K.  undertook  not  to  withdraw  from  the 
Continent  her  4  divisions  and  the  Tactical  Air  Force  assigned  to  the  Supreme 
Aided  Commander  against  the  wishes  of  a  majority,  i.e.,  4,  of  the  Brussels 
Treaty  powers,  except  in  the  event  of  an  acute  overseas  emergency. 

At  a  Conference  of  Ministers  held  in  Paris  from  20  to  23  Oct.  1954  the 
documents  putting  these  decisions  into  effect  were  agreed. 

The  Union  was  formally  inaugurated  on  6  May  1955. 

The  Council  of  W.E.U.  consists  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  7  powers 
or  their  representatives.  An  Agency  for  the  Control  of  Armaments  and  a 
Standing  Armaments  Committee  have  been  set  up  in  Paris.  There  are  also 
various "SociaZ  and  Cultural  Organizations,  functioning  under  and  responsible 
to  the  Council. 

Secretary-General.  Louis  Goffin. 

Headquarters.  9  Grosvenor  Place,  London,  S.W.l. 

Documents  Agreed  on  by  the  Conjerence  o/  Ministers  held  in  Paris,  20-23  Oct.  1954.  (Cmd. 

9304.)  H.M.S.O.,  1964 


COUNCIL  OF  EUROPE 

The  Consultative  Council  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Organization  agreed,  in 
Jan.  1949,  to  estabhsh  a  Council  of  Europe,  consisting  of  a  Committee  of 
Ministers  and  a  Consultative  Assembly.  This  was  set  up  on  5  May  1949  by 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  the  Irish  Repubhe, 
Italv,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden  and  the  U.K.  On 
9  Aug  1949  Turkey  and  Greece  joined  the  Couned;  on  7  March  1950, 
Iceland;  on  13  May  1950,  the  Saar;  on  13  July  1960,  the  German  Federal 
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Republic,  the  last  two  as  associate  members.  The  German  Federal  Republic 
was  admitted  as  a  full  member  on  2  May  1951 ;  Austria,  on  16  April  1956. 

The  Statute  of  the  Council  of  Europe  (Cmd  7686,  Misc.  No.  7,  1949) 
consists  of  a  preamble  and  42  articles. 

Aim  of  Council.  ABTICLE  1.  (o)  The  aim  of  the  Council  of  Europe  is  to  achieTe  a  greater 
unity  between  its  members  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  and  realizing  the  Ide^  and 
principles  which  are  their  common  heritage  and  faoUitating  their  economic  and  social  progress. 
(6)  This  aim  shall  be  pursued  through  the  organs  of  the  Council  by  discussion  of  questions  of 
common  concern  and  by  agreements  and  common  action  in  economic,  social,  cultural,  scientific, 
legal,  and  administrative  matters  and  in  the  maintenance  and  further  realization  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  (c)  Participation  in  the  Council  of  Europe  shall  not  affect 
the  collaboration  of  its  members  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  other  international 
organizations  or  unions  to  which  they  are  parties,  (d)  Matters  relating  to  national  defence  do 
not  faU  within  the  scope  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 

Membership.  Article  3.  Every  member  of  the  Council  of  Europe  must  accept  the 
principles  of  the  rule  of  law  and  of  the  enjoyment  by  aU  persons  within  its  jurisdiction  of 
huinan  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  and  collaborate  sincerely  and  effectively  in  the 
realization  of  the  aim  of  the  Council.  Article  4.  Any  European  state,  which  is  deemed  to 
be  able  and  willing  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of  article  3,  may  be  invited  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  by  the  Committee  of  Ministei-s.  Article  6.  In  special  circum¬ 
stances,  a  European  country,  which  is  deemed  to  be  able  and  willing  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of 
article  3,  may  be  invited  by  the  Committee  of  Ministers  to  become  an  Associate  Member  of 
the  Council  of  Europe.  An  Associate  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  in  the 
Consultative  Assembly  only. 

Members  may  withdi-aw  (Article  7)  or  be  suspended  (Articles  8,  9)  from  the  Council. 

Oeneral.  Article  10.  Kie  organs  of  the  Council  of  Europe  are  :  (i)  the  Committee  of 
Mmisters ;  (ii)  the  Consultative  Assembly.  Both  these  organs  shall  be  served  bv  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 

Article  11.  The  seat  of  the  Council  of  Europe  is  at  Strasbourg. 

Article  12.  The  official  languages  of  the  Council  of  Europe  are  English  and  Erench. 

Committee  oj  Ministers.  Article  13.  The  Committee  of  Ministers  is  the  organ  which 
acts  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Europe.  Article  14.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
representative  on  the  Committee  of  Ministers  and  each  representative  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote.  Representatives  on  the  Committee  shall  be  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Article  20.  (a)  Resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers  relating  to  the  following 
important  matters — namely  :  (i)  aims  of  Council ;  (ii)  reports  of  activities ;  (iii)  publicity ; 
(iv)  meeting  place  of  Assembly ;  (v)  organization ;  and  (vi)  any  other  question  which  the 
Committee  may,  by  a  resolution  passed  under  (d)  below,  decide  shonld  be  subject  to  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  on  account  of  its  importance,  require  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  representatives 
casting  a  vote,  and  of  a  majority  of  the  representatives  entitled  to  sit  on  the  Committee. 

(6)  Questions  arising  under  the  rules  of  procedure  or  under  the  financial  and  administrative 
regulations  may  be  decided  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the  representatives  entitled  to  sit 
on  the  Committee. 

(c)  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  under  Articles  4  and  5  require  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
all  the  representatives  entitled  to  sit  on  the  Committee. 

(d)  All  other  resolutions  of  the  Committee,  including  the  adoption  of  the  budget,  of  rules 
of  procedure  and  of  financial  and  adimnistratiTe  regulations,  recommendations  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  articles  of  this  Statute,  require  a  tw'o-thirds  majority  of  the  representatives  casting  a 
vote  and  of  a  majority  of  the  representatives  entitled  to  sit  on  the  Committee. 

The  Consultative  Assembly.  ARTICLE  22.  The  Consultative  Assembly  is  the  deliberative 
organ  of  the  Council  of  Europe.  It  shall  debate  matters  within  its  competence  under  this 
Statute  and  present  its  conclusions  in  the  form  of  recommendations,  to  the  Committee  of 
Ministers. 

Article  23.  (a)  The  Coi^ultative  Assembly  may  discuss  and  make  recommendations 
upon  any  matter  within  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  Council  of  Europe  as  defined  in  Chapter  I. 
It  shall  also  discuss  and  may  make  recommendations  upon  any  matter  referred  to  it  by  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  with  a  request  for  its  opinion.  (6)  The  Assembly  shall  draw  up  its 
^enda  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  above.  In  so  doing.  It  shall 
have  regard  to  the  work  of  other  European  inter-govemmental  organizations  to  which  some 
or  all  the  members  of  the  Council  are  parties,  (c)  The  President  of  the  Assembly  shall  decide 
in  case  of  doubt,  whether  any  question  raised  in  the  course  of  the  Session  is  within  the  agenda 
of  the  Assembly.  ° 

Arciclb  25.  (a)  The  Consultative  Assembly  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  each 
member  etected  by  its  Parliament  or  appointed  in  such  maimer  as  that  Parliament  ehall 
decide,  subject,  however,  to  the  right  of  each  member  Government  to  make  any  additional 
appointments  necessai-y  when  the  Parliament  is  not  in  session  and  has  not  laid  down  the 
prooMure  to  be  followed  in  that  case.  Bach  representative  must  be  a  national  of  the 
member  whom  he  represents,  but  shaU  not  at  the  same  time  be  a  member  of  the  Committee 
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of  Ministers.  (6)  No  representatire  shall  be  deprived  of  his  position  as  such  during  a  session 
of  the  Assembly  without  the  agreement  of  the  Assembly,  (c)  Each  representative  may  have 
a  substitute  who  may,  in  the  absence  of  the  representative,  sit,  speak,  and  vote  in  his  place. 
The  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  above  apply  to  the  appointment  of  substitutes. 

AJITICIE  26.  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  the  number  of  representatives  given  below : 
Austria  6,  Belgium  7,  Denmark  6,  France  IS,  German  Federal  Bepublio  18,  Greece  7,  Iceland 
3,  Irish  Republic  4,  Italy  18,  Luxembourg  3,  Netherlands  7,  Norway  5,  Saar  3,  Sweden  6, 
Thrkey  10,  United  Kingdom  IS. 

Article  32.  The  Consultative  Assembly  shall  meet  in  ordinary  session  once  a  year,  the 
date  and  duration  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Assembly  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  overlapping  with  parliamentary  sessions  of  members  and  with  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  In  no  circumstances  shall  the  duration  of  an  ordinary 
session  exceed  one  month  unless  both  the  Assembly  and  the  Committee  of  Ministers  concur. 

ARTICLE  34.  The  Consultative  Aissembly  may  be  convened  in  extraordinary  sessions  upon 
the  initiative  either  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers  or  of  the  President  of  the  Assembly  after 
agreement  between  them,  such  agreement  also  to  determine  the  date  and  place  of  the  sessions. 

Secretariat.  Article  36.  (a)  The  Secretariat  shall  consist  of  a  Secretary-General,  a 
Deputy  Secretary-General  and  such  other  staff  as  may  be  required.  (6)  The  Secretary- 
General  and  Deputy  Secretary-General  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Consultative  Assembly  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  (r)  The  remaining  staff  of  the  Secretarial 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General,  in  accordance  with  the  administrative  regulations, 
(cf)  No  member  of  the  Secretariat  shall  hold  any  salaried  office  from  any  government  or  be  a 
member  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  or  of  any  national  legislature  or  engage  in  any  occupation 
incompatible  with  his  duties. 

The  Statute  came  into  force  on  3  Aug.  1949.  On  22  May  1951  amend¬ 
ments  relative  to  Articles  23,  25,  27,  34  and  38  came  into  efiect;  they  are 
incorporated  in  the  above  texts. 

In  May  1951  the  Committee  of  Ministers  adopted  some  texts  of  a  statut¬ 
ory  character  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  inclusion  in  the  revised  Statute. 
Part  II,  (I)  of  these  texts,  concemmg  the  Speciahzed  Authorities,  reads  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  Council  of  Europe  may  take  the  initiative  in  instituting  negotiations  between 
members  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  European  Speciahzed  Authorities,  each  with 
its  own  competence  in  the  economic,  social,  cultural,  legal,  administrative  or  other 
related  field. 

(61  Bach  member  shall  remain  free  to  adhere  or  not  to  adhere  to  each  such  European 
Specialized  Authority. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  took  place  at  Strasbourg 
from  10  Aug.  to  8  Sept.  1949.  The  Assembly  operates  through  12  general 
committees  with  provision  for  ad  hoc  special  committees ;  a  Standing  Com  - 
mittee  preserves  its  existence  between  sessions.  In  addition,  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  was  set  up  in  1950  to  facilitate  the  relations  between  the  two  organs 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  and  to  co-ordinate  their  activities.  This  is  com¬ 
posed  of  8  representatives  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers  and  8  representatives 
of  the  Consultative  Assembly,  including  its  President,  who  is  also  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Secretary-General.  Lodovico  Benvenuti. 

Deputy  Secretary-General.  Dunstau  Curtis. 

Secretariat  General.  Place  Lenotre,  Strasbourg. 

Lindsay,  K.,  Towards  a  European  Parliament.  Strasbourg,  1958 
Robertson,  A.  H.,  The  Council  of  Europe.  London,  1957 


EUROPEAN  COAL  AND  STEEL  COMMUNITY 

Following  a  suggestion  made  by  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  Robert 
i  Schuman,  on  9  May  1950,  a  treaty  setting  up  a  European  coal  ai^  steel 
(community  was  signed  in  Paris  on  18  April  1951  ^  Belgium,  Frame, 
( Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg  and  the  Netherlands.  By  23  July  1962,  the 
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Schuman  Plan  had  been  ratified  by  all  6  countries  and  the  organization 
was  instituted  on  10  Aug.  1952. 

Organization.  The  Coal  and  Steel  Community  consists  of : 

(1)  The  High  Authority,  the  executive  organ,  with  9  members;  seat,  2 
Place  de  Metz,  Luxembourg ;  President:  Paul  Finet  (Belgium).  Attached 
to  it  is  the  Consultative  Committee  of  61  members  including  producers,  trade 
unionists  and  consumers  in  the  Community,  in  equal  numbers. 

(2)  The  Common  Assembly  was  composed  of  78  members  elected  annually 
from  among  the  national  parhaments.  With  the  coming  into  force  on  1 
Jan.  1958  of  the  European  Economic  Community  and  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  (Euratom),  the  ECSCA  ssembly  was  replaced 
by  a  single  joint  Assembly  for  all  3  Communities,  with  142  members  (36 
members  each  from  France,  Germany  and  Italy;  14  each  from  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands;  6  from  Luxembourg). 

(3)  The  Court  of  Justice  is  composed  of  7  judges  appointed  for  6  years 
by  the  Council  of  Ministers.  With  the  entry  into  force  of  the  2  new 
Communities  mentioned  above,  the  ECSC  Court  of  Justice  was  replaced 
by  a  joint  Court  of  Justice  for  all  3  Communities. 

(4)  The  Council  of  Ministers;  each  member  country  being  represented 
by  one.  Secretariat:  1-5  rue  Auguste  Lumiere,  Luxembourg. 

A  common  market  for  coal,  iron  ore  and  scrap  was  established  on  10 
Feb.  19.53,  for  steel  on  1  May  1953,  and  for  special  steels  on  1  Aug.  1954. 
The  High  Authority  thereby  abolished  frontier  barriers  in  coal  and  steel 
trade  between  the  member  countries,  doing  away  with  customs  duties, 
quantitative  restrictions,  double  pricing,  discriminatory  freight  rates  and 
currency  restrictions  for  coal  and  steel.  Harmonized  external  tariffs  for 
ECSC  products  were  introduced  in  the  6  countries  on  10  Feb.  1958  when 
the  ECSC  5-year  transition  period  ended. 

An  Agreement  of  Association  between  the  TJ.K.  and  the  Community, 
signed  on  21  Dec.  1954,  set  up  a  permanent  ‘Council  of  Association’  for 
joint  consultation  on  the  highest  level.  The  Council  negotiated  a  tariff 
agreement  reducing  British  steel  duties  by  60%  to  coincide  with  harmoniza¬ 
tion  m  the  Commmiity. 

Following  the  signature  of  a  Consultation  Agreement  vdth  Switzerland 
on  7  May  1956,  a  Permanent  Joint  Consultation  Committee  was  set  up, 
including  Swiss  Government  and  High  Authority  representatives. 

On  1  May  1955,  the  High  Authority  introduced  a  scheme  which  provides 
for  the  estabhshment  by  stages  of  ‘international  through  rates’  for  trans¬ 
port  of  coal  and  steel  within  the  Community  area.  Under  a  transport 
agreement  signed  with  Switzerland  on  28  July  1956,  the  Community’s  rate- 
fixmg  methods  were  extended  to  transit  traflfc  through  Switzerland;  a 
similar  agreement  with  Austria  was  signed  early  on  26  July  1957. 

Denmark,  Greece,  Japan,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  Kingdom  maintain  delegations  and  the  U.S.A,  a  mission  with  the 
High  Authority. 


General  Report  of  the  High  Authority  (annual,  from  19o3).—Recueil  statistique  (1953).— 

Bulletin  sMistique  (bimonthly,  from  1952). — Investmeuts  Report  (annually,  from  1956). _ 

(annually,  from  1956).— /ouraof  Offlciel  de  la  Communauii  Europiennedu 
Uiarbon  et  de  I  Acier.— Bulletin  mensuel  d'information.— Bulletin  from  the  European  Com- 
munxiy  Jot  Coal  and  Steel  (monthly,  in  English)  ^ 
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Handbuch  filr  den  gemeinsamen  Markt  der  euTopdiscbten  Montan-Union.  Frankfurt,  1955 
Mason,  H.  L.,  The  European  Coal  and  Steel  Commu7iity.  The  Hague,  1955 
Valentine,  D.  G-.  The  Court  of  Justice  of  the  European  Goal  and  Steel  Communitv.  The 
Hague,  1955 

Weir,  Sir  Cecil,  The  First  Step  in  European  Integration.  London,  1957 

COLOMBO  PLAN 

After  several  meetings  during  1950  in  Colombo,  Sydney  and  London 
the  Commonwealth  Consultative  Committee  on  South  and  South-East  Asia 
published,  on  28  Nov.  1950,  the  ‘  Colombo  Plan  for  Co-operative  Economic 
Development  in  South  and  South-East  Asia.’  The  plan  came  into  force  on 
1  July  1951  and  was  intended  to  provide  the  framework  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  programmes  of  the  Asian  member  countries  until  30  June  1957. 
Each  country  is  free  to  revise  its  programme  as  it  wishes,  and  has  in  fact 
frequently  done  so.  At  the  Singapore  meeting,  in  1955,  the  Consultative 
Committee  agreed  to  extend  the  Plan  to  30  June  1961. 

Member  countries  of  the  Consultative  Committee  are :  Austraha, 
Canada,  Ceylon,  India,  Malaya,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan  and  the  U.K., 
together  with  British  Borneo  and  Singapore  (original  members) ;  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  Laos  became  full  members  in  1950;  Burma  and  Nepal  in 
1952;  Indonesia  in  1953;  Japan,  the  Phihppines  and  Thailand  in  1954. 
The  U.S.A.  is  associated  with  the  committee  and  attends  meetings  as  a  full 
member.  The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  Far  East  (E.C.A.F.E.)  maintain 
close  haison  with  the  committee. 


Expenditure  on  development  in  the  pubhc  sector  (£lm.  at  a  constant 
rate  of  exchange) : 


Country 

1954-55 
or  195-4  ^ 

1955-56 
or  1955  ^ 

1956-67 
or  1956  1 

1957-58 
or  1957  “ 

1958-59 
or  1958  * 

Burma  . 

ss-o 

23-9 

27-8 

32-3 

33-3 

Cambodia 

7-0 

7-7 

11-2 

13-7 

Ceylon  . 

26-8 

32-3 

37-1 

34-6 

41-1 

India 

365-6 

499-8 

849-6 

963-5 

1,015-6 

Indoaesia 

76-0 

40-0 

108-3 

136-2 

172-6 

Laos 

.  - 

3-6 

7-2 

8-0 

10-4 

Nepil 

0-8 

0-7 

— 

1-5 

1-3 

Federation  of  Malaya 

16-7 

15-6 

65-0 

61-3 

70-0 

Paldstau . 

61-3 

54-2 

120-5 

211-3 

226-5 

Philippines 

11-8 

14-9 

140-2 

148-9 

145-7 

North  Borneo  . 

2-2 

4-3 

1-9 

2-6 

2-7 

Sarawak  . 

2-4 

5-1 

2-7 

3-0 

4-9 

Thailand . 

33-0 

26-7 

25-0 

26-4 

33-0 

Singapore 

15-6 

9-8 

14-9 

15-2 

18-8 

Vietnam 

— 

12-1 

18-1 

43-3 

25-6 

Total  . 

650-2 

749-9 

1,416-0 

1,699-3 

1,815-2 

All  the  figures  of  the  above  table  are  tentative  and  subject  to  revision. 
^  Actual.  “  Estimates. 


Austraha  had  by  30  June  1958  spent  £A27-3m. ;  Canada  has  provided 
S231-7m.  since  1951 ;  India  has  pledged  a  total  of  Rs.  100m.  of  aid  to 
Nepal;  New  Zealand  has  made  available  £NZ8-3m.  since  1951;  U.S.A. 
economic  assistance  through  various  agencies  exceeds  $4,000m.  (1957-58, 
8900m.).  The  International  Bank  has  lent  $860m.  to  Colombo  Plan 
countries. 

Technical  Co-operation.  The  scheme  for  technical  co-operation  is 
administered  by  a  coimcil  representing  the  participating  governments;  it 
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has  a  bureau  at  Colombo.  Australia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  India,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan  and  the  U.K.  provided  technical  assistance  valued  at  £11  •2m.  up 
to  30  June  1958. 

In  1957-58  training  was  arranged  for  1,330  persons  (5,622  in  1951-57). 

Training  facilities  have  been  provided  by  the  U.K.  for  2,043  trainees ;  by 
Australia,  for  2,286;  by  Canada,  for  1,005,  and  by  New  Zealand,  for  549. 
In  the  Plan  area  itself  India  has  accepted  886  trainees,  Pakistan  78,  Ceylon 
46,  Malaya  15  and  Indonesia  12. 

Up  to  the  end  of  June  1958,  1,002  experts  (including  317  British)  from 
abroad  have  gone  to  the  Plan  area,  working  in  the  field  of  medicine  and 
health,  and  in  engineering,  food  and  agriculture,  transport  and  communica¬ 
tions,  education,  industry  and  trade. 

Equipment  for  training  and  applied  research  has  been  supplied  at  a 
total  cost  of  more  than  £2-35m.  up  to  30  June  1958. 

India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Biuma,  Malaya  and  Singapore  have  themselves 
begun  to  exchange  experts  and  to  offer  training  facilities  to  institutes  or  on 
development  projects  to  coimtries  about  to  embark  on  similar  projects. 

U.K.  Contribution.  In  addition  to  the  release  of  sterling  balances  to 
India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  (at  the  rate  of  £42m.  per  annum  up  to  June  1957) 
there  has  been  sustained  U.K.  private  investment  in  the  area.  The  U.K. 
Government  have  also  disbursed  (1951-58)  £92-5m.  m  grants,  loans,  credits 
and  technical  assistance  (including  £20-9m.  from  the  U.K.’s  18%  sterling 
subscription  to  the  International  Bank)  out  of  a  total  commitment  of 
£123-25m.  These  figvues  include  the  U.K.’s  contribution  of  £3-71m.  for 
technical  assistance  up  to  30  June  1958,  and  £5-12m.  residual  commitment 
arising  from  a  promise  to  provide  increased  technical  assistance  of  £7m. 
over  the  years  1956-63;  but  not  the  additional  £2m.  for  the  same  purpose 
pledged  by  the  U.K.  in  1958. 

Under  the  scheme  for  Commonwealth  assistance  loans  announced  at  the 
Commonwealth  Trade  and  Economic  Conference  at  Montreal  in  Sept.  1958, 
agreements  for  a  total  of  £38'5m.  have  already  been  made  with  India  and 
Pakistan.  The  International  Bank  is  to  make  available  through  the  U.K.’s 
18%  subscription,  up  to  £10m.  a  year  for  the  period  1958-60  for  projects 
in  Commonwealth  countries  of  the  sterling  area  apart  from  sums  already 
committed.  A  Commonwealth  Development  Finance  Company  was  set  up 
in  1953  and  the  U.K.  is  also  willing  to  consider  approaches  by  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  to  the  London  finance  market  in  support  of  worth-while 
projects  and  programmes.  During  1957-58  India  used  her  sterling  balances 
largely  to  provide  external  exchange  for  her  second  5-year  plan;  the  U.K. 
met  the  resultant  demand  on  its  current  resources. 

The  Colombo  Plan.  (Cmd.  8080.)  H.M.S.O.,  1960 ;  repr.  Annual  Report.  H.M.S.O. 

1952  to  date. — Technical  Cooperation  Scheme  Report.  H.M.S.O.,  1954  to  date 
Colombo  Plan  Bureau,  Colombo:  The  Sixth  Y ear— Progress  of  tJte  Colombo  Plan,  195S.—The 
Colombo  Plan,  Questions  and  Answers.  1958 


SOUTH-EAST  ASIA  COLLECTIVE  DEFENCE 

TREATY 

On  8  Sept.  1954  Australia,  Prance,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the 
Phihppines,  Thailand,  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.A.  signed  at  Manila  a  pact  of 
‘  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,’  which  established  a 
collective  defence  system  in  South-East  Asia. 
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The  following  articles  define  the  scope  of  the  pact : 

ABTICLE  4.  (1)  Each  party  recognRes  that  aggression  by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the 
treaty  area  against  any  of  the  parties  or  against  any  State  or  territory  which  the  parties  by 
unanimous  ^eement  may  hereafter  designate  would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety  and 
agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  its  con¬ 
stitutional  processes.  Measures  taken  imder  this  paragraph  shall  be  immediately  reported  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

(2)  If  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  parties  the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  territory 
or  the  sovereignty  or  political  independence  of  any  party  in  the  treaty  area  or  of  any  other 
State  or  territory  to  which  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  article  from  time  to  time 
apply  is  threatened  in  any  way  other  than  by  armed  attack,  or  is  affected  or  threatened  by  any 
fact  or  situation  which  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the  parties  shall  consult  immedi¬ 
ately  in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the  common  defence. 

(3)  It  is  understood  that  no  action  on  the  territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unanimous 
agreement  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shah  be  taken 
except  at  the  invitation  or  with  the  consent  of  the  government  concerned. 

Abticle  6.  The  parties  hereby  establish  a  council  on  which  each  of  them  shall  be  repre¬ 
sented  to  consider  matters  concerning  the  implementation  of  this  treaty.  The  council  shall 
provide  for  consultation  with  regard  to  military  and  any  other  planning  as  the  situation 
obtaining  in  the  treaty  area  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

Article  6.  This  treaty  does  not  affect  and  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  affecting  in  any 
way  the  rights  and  obligations  of  any  of  the  parties  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
or  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.  Each  party  declares  that  none  of  the  international  engagements  now  in  force 
between  it  and  any  other  of  the  parties  or  any  third  party  is  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty  and  undertakes  not  to  enter  into  any  international  engagement  in  conflict  with  this 
treaty. 

Article  7.  Any  other  State  in  a  position  to  further  the  objectives  of  this  treaty  and  to 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the  area  may  by  unanimous  agreement  of  the  parties  be  invited 
to  accede  to  this  treaty.  Any  State  so  invited  may  become  a  party  to  the  treaty  by  depositing 
its  instrument  of  accession  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Article  8.  As  used  in  this  treaty,  the  treaty  area  is  the  general  area  of  South-East  Asia 
including  also  the  entire  territories  of  the  Asian  parties  and  the  general  area  of  the  South- 
West  Pacific  not  including  the  Pacific  area  north  of  21°  30'  N.  lat.  The  parties  may  by 
unanimous  agreement  amend  this  article  to  include  the  territory  of  any  State  acceding  to  this 
treaty  in  accordance  with  article  7  or  otherwise  to  change  the  treaty  area. 

Article  10.  This  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely,  but  any  party  may  cease  to 
be  a  party  one  year  after  its  notice  of  denunciation  has  been  given  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  which  shaU  inform  the  Governments  of  the  other  parties  of  the 
deposit  of  each  notice  of  denunciation. 

To  the  treaty  text  was  added  the  following  ‘  understanding  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ’ : 

The  United  States  of  America  in  executing  the  present  treaty  does  so  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  its  recognition  of  the  effect  of  aggression  and  armed  attack  and  its  agreement 
with  reference  thereto  in  article  4,  paragraph  (1),  apply  oiily  to  Communist  aggression, 
but  affirms  that  in  the  event  of  other  aggression  or  armed  attack  it  will  consult  under  the 
provisions  of  article  4  (2). 

A  protocol  to  the  treaty  states : 

Designation  of  States  and  territory  as  to  which  provisions  of  article  4  and  ai'ticle  3 
are  to  be  applicable.  The  parties  to  the  South-East  Asia  collective  defence  treaty  unanimously 
designate  for  the  purposes  of  article  4  of  the  treaty  the  States  of  Oambodia  and  Laos  and  the 
free  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Vietnam. 

The  parties  further  agree  that  the  above-mentioned  States  and  territory  shall  be  eligible 
in  respect  of  the  economic  measures  contemplated  by  article  3.  This  protocol  shall  enter 
into  force  simultaneously  with  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty. 

The  8  nations  also  issued  a  declaration  of  principles  involved,  calhng  it 
the  Pacific  Charter.  The  text  of  the  Pacific  Charter  is : 

The  delegates  desiring  to  establish  a  firm  basis  for  common  action  to  maintain  peace  and 
security  in  South-East  Asia  and  the  South-West  Pacific ;  convinced  that  common  action  to 
this  end  in  order  to  be  worthy  and  effective  must  be  inspired  by  the  highest  principles  of 
justice  and  liberty  do  hereby  proclaim; 

First,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  they  uphold  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples,  and  they  will  earnestly  strive  by 
every  peaceful  means  to  promote  seU-govemment  and  to  secure  the  independence  of  all 
countries  whose  peoples  desire  it  and  are  able  to  undertake  its  responsibilities. 

SECOND,  they  are  each  prepared  to  continue  taking  effective  practical  measures  to  ensure 
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conditions  faTOurable  to  the  orderly  achievement  of  the  foregoing  purposes  in  accordano  with 
their  constitutional  processes. 

Third,  they  will  continue  to  co-operate  in  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  fields  in  order 
to  promote  higher  living  standards,  economic  progress  and  social  well-being  in  this  region. 

PouitTii,  as  declared  in  the  South-East  Asia  collective  defence  treaty,  they  are  determined 
to  prevent  or  counter  by  appropriate  means  any  attempt  in  the  treaty  area  to  subvert  their 
freedom  or  to  destroy  their  sovereignty  or  territorial  integrity. 

The  military  and  civil  organizations  established  under  the  treaty  have 
their  permanent  headquarters  at  Bangkok,  where  the  Council  representatives 
also  hold  their  meetings. 

S<mth-Ea.it  Asia  Collective  Defence  Treaty.  (Omd.  265)  H.M.S.O.,  1957 


BAGHDAD  PACT 

A  pact  of  mutual  defence  was  signed  in  Baghdad  by  Turkey  and  Iraq 
on  24  Feb.  1955.  It  was  joined  by  the  United  Kingdom  (4  April),  Pakistan 
(23  Sept.)  and  Iran  (3  Nov.).  The  U.S.A.  became  a  full  member  of  the 
economic  and  counter-subversion  committees  in  April  1956  and  of  the 
military  committee  in  March  1957,  and  is  represented  at  the  council  meetings 
by  observers.  On  28  July  1958  the  U.S.A.  agreed  ‘promptly  to  enter  into 
agreements  designed  to  give  effect  to  co-operation’  with  the  Pact  countries. 
Bilateral  defence  agreements  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Turkey,  Iran  and 
Pakistan  were  signed  in  Ankara  on  5  March  1959. 

Iraq  ceased  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Pact  countries  after  the 
revolution  in  July  1958  and  formally  withdrew  from  the  Pact  on  24  March 
1959. 

Headquarters  was  transferred  from  Baghdad  to  Ankara  in  Oct.  1958, 
and  the  Iraqi  Secretary-General,  Awni  Khalidy,  was  replaced  bv  M.  O.  A. 
Baig  (Pakistan). 

The  main  clauses  of  the  Pact  can  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Consistent  with  Art.  51  of  the  11.11.  Charter,  the  contracting  parties  will  co-operate  for 
their  security  and  defence.  Such  measures  as  they  agree  to  give  eSect  to  this  co-operation 
may  form  the  subject  of  special  agreements  with  each  other. 

•  4.  °9°^*^hrting  parties  undertake  to  refrain  from  any  interference  in  each  other’s 

internal  affairs.  They  will  settle  any  dispute  between  themselves  in  a  peaceful  wav  in 
accordance  with  U.N.  Charter. 

.  CO  nti  acting  parties  declare  that  the  dispositions  of  the  Pact  are  notin  contradiction 

mth  any  of  the  international  obligations  contracted  by  either  of  them  with  anv  third  state, 
they  i^ertake  not  to  enter  into  any  international  obligations  incompatible  with  the  Pact 

6.  The  pact  is  open  for  accession  to  any  member  state  of  the  Arab  League  or  any  other 

btate  actively  concerned  with  the  security  and  peace  of  this  region,  and  which  is  recognized 
by  Turkey  and  Iraq.  e 

7.  This  Pact  remains  in  force  for  a  period  of  5  years, renewable  for  other  6-year  periods. 
Any  party  may  withdraw  by  notifying  the  other  parties  6  months  before  the  expiration  of 
any  of  tne  above-mentioned  periods. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

On  14  April  1890  representatives  of  the  American  republics,  meeting  in 
Washington  at  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States, 
established  an  ‘International  Union  of  the  American  Republics’  and,  as  its 
central  office,  a  ‘  Commercial  Bureau  of  American  Republics,’  which  later 
became  the  Pan  American  Union.  This  international  organization’s  object 
mutual  understanding  and  co-operation  among  the  nations 
ol  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Since  that  time,  successive  Inter-American 
conferences  have  greatly  broadened  the  scope  of  work  of  the  Organization 
This  led  to  the  adoption  on  30  April  1948  by  the  Ninth  International 
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Conference  of  American  States,  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  This  co-ordinated  the  work  of  all  the 
former  independent  official  entities  in  the  inter-American  system  and  defined 
their  mutual  relationships.  The  Organization  of  American  States  serves  the 
cause  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  regional  agency  devoted  to  the  pacific 
settlement  of  disputes  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  the  promotion  of 
inter- American  understanding. 

Membership.  The  21  American  repubUcs  are  members  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion,  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality.  Each  country  has  one  vote  in  the 
Council  of  the  Organization.  The  list  of  member  countries  is  as  follows : 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  U.S.A.,  Uruguay,  Venezuela.  Two 
years  have  to  elapse  for  ratification  of  a  withdrawal  of  membership. 

Organs.  The  O.A.S.  accomplishes  its  purposes  by  means  of: 

(o)  The  Inter-American  Conference,  meeting  every  6  years,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  member  governments  decide  matters  pertaining  to 
their  relationships  and  to  the  general  action  and  policy  of  the  Organization. 
The  latest,  tenth,  meeting  took  place  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  19.54. 

(b)  The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  held  to 
consider  problems  of  an  urgent  nature  and  of  common  interest  to  the 
American  repubhes  and  to  adopt  decisions  in  matters  covered  in  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance;  it  is  assisted  by  an  Advisory 
Defence  Committee,  composed  of  the  highest  mihtary  authorities  in 
the  member  countries  and  meeting  whenever  it  is  considered  advisable 
to  study  questions  of  collective  self-defence. 

(c)  The  Council  of  the  Organization,  with  headquarters  in  Washington, 
composed  of  one  representative  of  each  member  nation  especially  appointed 
by  the  respective  government,  with  the  rank  of  ambassador.  The  Council 
supervises  the  progress  of  the  Organization,  acting  either  directly  or 
through  the  following  technical  organs:  Inter- American  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  with  permanent  headquarters  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  Washington  ;  Inter- American  Council  of  Jurists;  Inter-American  Cultural 
Council. 

(d)  The  Pan  American  Union,  the  central  and  permanent  organ  of  the 
Organization,  ivith  headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  Charter  of  the  OAS  designated  the  Pan  American  Union  as  the  central  organ  and  gen 
era)  secretariat  of  the  Organization.  Six  substantive  departments  deal  with:  economic  and 
social  affairs;  legal  affairs;  cultural  affairs;  technical  co-operation;  statistics,  and  public 
information.  The  directors  of  the  first  three  of  these  departments  are,  ex  officio,  executive 
secretaries  of  the  corresponding  organs  of  the  Council,  i.e.,  the  Inter-American  E^nomic 
and  Social  Council,  the  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists  and  the  Inter-American  Cultural 
Council.  Auxiliary  services  are  provided  tlrrough  the  offices  of:  council  and  conferpee 
secretariat  services;  financial  services,  and  publications  services.  The  Pan  American 
Union  is  also  the  permanent  secretariat  of  the  Inter-American  Conferences,  the  Meetings 
of  Consultation  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  the  Specialized  Conferences.  It  acts  as  adviser 
to  the  Council  and  its  organs  in  the  preparation  of  these  conferences,  offers  technical 
assistance  and  necessary  persoime],  acts  as  custodian  of  documents  and  archives  of  the  con¬ 
ferences,  as  well  as  depository  of  instruments  of  ratification  of  inter-American  agreeinents, 
and  submits  reports  to  the  Council  and  to  the  inter- American  conferences  on  work  accomplished 
by  the  various  organs.  In  addition  to  these  duties  to  the  member  governments  and  their 
official  agencies,  the  Pan  American  Union  renders  a  wiiie  variety  of  services  through  its  in¬ 
formation  and  technical  offices  to  the  citizens  of  the  American  republics,  and  in  general  serves 
as  a  clearing-house  for  information  on  ali  the  member  countries. 

(e)  The  Specialized  Conferences,  meeting  to  deal  with  special  technical 
matters  or  to  develop  specific  aspects  of  inter- American  co-operation. 
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if)  The  Specialized  Organizations,  intergovernmental  organizations 
established  by  multilateral  agreements  to  discharge  specific  functions  in 
their  respective  fields  of  action,  such  as  women’s  affairs,  agriculture,  child 
welfare,  Indian  affairs,  geography  and  history,  and  health. 

Secrelary-Oeneral.  Jose  A.  Mora  (Uruguay). 

Assistant  Secretary-Oeneral.  WiUiam  Sanders  (U.S.A.). 

Departmental  Directors.  Economic  and  Social  Affairs.  Pedro  Iraneta 
(Chile);  Legal  Affairs.  Charles  G.  Fenwick  (U.S.A.) ;  Cultural  Affairs.  Juan 
Marin  (Chile);  Public  Information.  Maria  Teresa  Colombo  (Argentina); 
Statistics.  Tulo  H.  Montenegro  (Brazil);  Technical  Co-operation.  Joao 
Gon9alves  de  Souza  (Brazil);  Council  and  Conference  Secretariat  Services. 
Robert  A.  Conrads  (U.S.A.) ;  Financial  Services.  John  B.  Rothrock  (U.S.A.) ; 
Publication  Services.  John  A.  McAdams  (U.S.A.). 

The  Secretary-General  and  the  Assistant  Secretary-General  are  elected 
by  the  Council  of  the  Organization  for  10-year  terms.  The  Secretary- 
General  appoints  the  Department  Directors  as  well  as  the  lesser  personnel 
of  the  Union.  The  Council  approves  the  annual  budget  for  the  Organiza-- 
tion,  which  is  financed  by  quotas  contributed  by  the  member  governments. 

General  Secretariat.  Pan  American  Union,  Washington  6,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

Books  of  Reference 

Publications  of  the  Pan  American  Union  include: 

Charter  of  the  Organieaiion  of  American  States.  1951 
The  Inter- American  System.  1947 
Americas.  Illustrated  monthly,  from  194S 

Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Quarterly,  from  Jan.  194 
Organization  of  American  States,  a  Handbook.  Rev.  ed.  1955 
Organization  of  American  Stales.  Directory.  1957 

The  Organization  of  American  States  and  the  United  Nations.  3rd  ed.  1956 
Report  on  the  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference,  Caracas  1954.  1956 

Inter- American  Review  of  Bibliography.  Quarterly,  from  1961 
Bibliography  of  Selected  Statistical  Sources  of  the  American  Nations.  1947 
.imerican  Juridical  Yearbook.  1948  fi. 

Publications  on  Latin  America  (for  publications  on  the  individual  states  and  the  U.S.A.,  see 
the  bibliographical  notes  appended  to  each  country) : 

Revenue,  Expenditures  and  Fublie  Debts  of  the  Latin  American  Republics.  Division  of  Financial 
Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Annual 
Fortnightly  Review  of  Business  and  Economic  Conditions  in  Soiitf.  and  Central  .imerica.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bank  of  Loudon  and  South  America.  London,  from  1935 
Boundaries  of  the  Latin  American  Republics;  An  Annotated  List  of  Documents,  1493-1943. 

Department  of  State  Office  of  the  Geographer.  Washington,  1944 
Who’s  Who  in  Latin  America.  6  voLs.  Stanford  University  Press,  1935-51 
Vocational  Training  in  Latin  America.  Geneva,  Int.  Labour  Office,  1951 
Alvarado  Qaraicoa,  T.,  La  Trascendencia  de  las  Reuniones  Interamericanas.  Guayaquil,  1949. 
Bradley,  Anita,  Trans-Pacific  Relations  of  Latin  America.  New  York,  1941 
Burgin,  M.  (ed.),  Handbook  of  Latin  American  Studies.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1935  fl. 

Carlson,  P.  A.,  Geography  of  Latin  America.  New  York,  1953 

Olagett,  H.  L.,  Administration  of  Jwtice  in  Latin  America.  New  York,  1962 

Collier,  J.,  The  Indians  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  1947 

Davies,  H.  (ed.).  The  South  American  Handbook.  London,  1924  to  date 

Enieholm,  I.,  Cacao  Production  in  South  America.  GOteborg,  1948 

Pitzgibbon,  Russell  H.  (ed.).  The  Constitutions  of  the  Americas  as  of  Jan.  1,  1948.  Chicago 
1948  * 

Gordon,  W.  0.,  The  Economy  of  Latin  America.  New  York,  1951 

Hanson,  B.  P.  (editor),  New  World  Ouide  to  the  Latin- American  Republics.  3  vols..  3rd  ed 
New  York,  1950 

Harris,  S.  B.,  Economic  Problems  of  Latin  .America.  New  York,  1944 

Herring,  Hubert,  Ooad  Neighbours:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Seventeen  other  Countries. 

10th  ed.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1948. — A  History  of  Latin  America.  New  York,  1965 
Hilton,  R.  (ed.),  Hispanic  American  Report.  Stanford,  Cal.,  monthly 
Horn,  P.  V.,  and  Bice,  H.  E.,  Latin  American  Trade  and  Economics.  New  York,  1949 
Hughlett,  Lloyd  J.  (ed.).  Industrialization  of  Latin  America.  New  York,  1947 
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Humphreys,  E.  A.,  Latin  American  History;  a  guide  to  the  literature  in  English.  London, 
1958. — The  Evolution  of  Modem  Latin  America.  Osiord,  1946 
Ireland,  G.,  Boundaries,  Possessions  and  Conflicts  in  Central  and  South  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  Oambridge  (Mass.),  1941 
James,  P.  B.,  Latin  America.  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1950 
Jorrin,  Mignd,  Qovemments  of  IcUin  America.  New  York,  1953 
MacDonald,  A.  P.,  Latin  American  Politics  and  Government.  New  York,  1949 
Mann,  H.,  South  America.  London,  1957 

Olson,  P.,  and  Hickman,  0.  A.,  Pan-American  Economics.  New  York,  1943 
Pierson,  W.  W.,  and  Gil,  P.  G.,  Governments  of  Latin  America.  New  York,  Toronto.  London 
1956 

Eouma,  G.,  L' Amirigue  Laline.  Brussels,  1948 

Schurz,  W.  L.,  This  Hew  World;  The  Civilization  of  Latin  America.  London,  1956 
Steward,  J.  H.  (ed.).  Handbook  of  the  South  American  Indian.  6  vols.  Washington 
1946-50 

Stuart,  G.  H.,  Ibaiin  America  and  ifte  United  States.  5th  ed.  New  York,  1955 
Thomas,  A.  B.,  Latiti  America;  A  History.  New  York,  1956 

Whitaker,  A.  P.,  Development  of  American  Regionalism ;  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
New  York,  1951 

Worcester,  D.  E.,  and  Schaeffer,  W.  G.,  The  Growth  and  Culture  of  Latin  America.  Oxford 
Univ.  Press,  1956 

Wythe,  G.,  Industry  in  Latin  America.  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1949 


THE  ARAB  LEAGUE 

Origin.  The  formation  of  the  League  of  Arab  States  in  1945  was  largely 
inspired  by  the  Arab  awakening  of  the  19th  century.  This  movement 
sought  to  re-create  and  reintegrate  the  Arab  community  which,  though  for 
400  years  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  had  preserved  its  identity  as  a 
separate  national  group  held  together  by  memories  of  a  common  past,  a 
common  religion  and  a  common  language,  as  well  as  by  the  consciousness  of 
being  in  part  at  least  descended  from  a  common  racial  stock.  The  leaders  of 
the  Arab  movement  in  the  19th  century  and  of  the  Arab  revolt  against 
Turkey  in  the  First  World  War  sought  to  achieve  these  aims  through  secession 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire  into  a  united  and  independent  Arab  state  com¬ 
prising  aU  the  Arab  countries  in  Asia.  However,  the  1919  peace  settlement 
divided  the  Arab  world  in  Asia  (with  the  exception  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Yemen)  into  British  and  French  spheres  of  influence  and  estabhshed  in  them 
a  number  of  separate  states  and  administrations  (Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq, 
Jordan  and  Palestine)  under  temporary  mandatory  control. 

By  1941,  however,  all  these  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Palestine, 
had  substantially  achieved  their  independence.  An  Arab  conference  there¬ 
fore  met  in  Alexandria  in  the  autumn  of  1944;  in  it,  representatives  of  the 
governments  of  Egypt,  Iraq,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Yemen  and  a  representative  of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  took  part. 

The  Alexandria  Conference  formulated  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  ‘Alexandria  Protocol,’  which  delineated  the  outhnes  of  the  Arab  League. 
It  was  found  that  neither  a  unitary  state  nor  a  federation  could  be  achieved, 
but  only  a  league  of  sovereign  states  banded  together  for  joint  action  in 
aU  matters  of  common  concern.  On  the  basis  of  the  Alexandria  Protocol 
a  Covenant  was  drawn  up,  establishing  such  a  league,  and  this  was  signed 
in  Cairo  on  22  March  1945  by  the  representatives  of  Egypt,  Iraq,  Saudi 
Arabia,  S3rria,  Lebanon,  Jordan  and  Yemen.  The  Kingdom  of  Libya 
joined  the  League  in  March  1953;  the  Sudan  in  Jan,  1956;  Tunisia  and 
Morocco  in  Oct.  1958. 

An  annex  to  the  Covenant  provides  for  the  co-operation  with  Arab 
countries  outside  the  League,  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  North  Africa. 
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Organization.  The  machinery  of  the  League  consists  of  a  Council,  a 
number  of  Special  Committees  and  a  Permanent  Secretariat.  On  the 
Council  each  state  has  one  vote.  The  Council  may  meet  in  any  of  the  Arab 
capitals.  Its  functions  include  mediation  in  any  dispute  which  threatens  the 
peace  between  any  of  the  League  states  or  a  League  state  and  a  country 
outside  the  League.  The  Council  has  a  Political  Committee  consisting  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Arab  states. 

The  Permanent  Secretariat  of  the  League,  under  a  Secretary-General 
(with  the  status  of  ambassador),  has  its  seat  in  Cairo. 

Secretary-General.  Abdul  Khaliq  Hassouna,  a  former  Egyptian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  (elected  14  Sept.  1952). 

The  setting  up  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  Feb.  1958  meant  the 
virtual  end  of  the  Arab  League  as  a  unifying  force  in  Arab  Affairs. 

Antonius,  G.,  The  Arab  Awakming.  London,  1938 
Atiyah,  B.,  The  Arabs.  Harmondsworth,  1955 
Cragg,  K.,  The  Call  of  the  Minaret.  New  York,  1956 

Hitti,  P.  K.,  History  of  the  Arabs.  2  vols.  London,  1939. — The  Arabs:  A  Short  Hutory. 
London,  1948 

Hollingworth,  0.,  The  Arabs  and  the  West.  London,  1952 
Kirk,  G.  E.,  A  Short  History  of  the  Middle  East.  London,  1948 
Lewis,  B.,  The  Arabs  in  History.  London,  1950 

Matthews,  R.  D.,  and  Akrawi,  M.,  Education  in  Arab  Countries.  Washington,  1949 
Nuseibeh,  H.  Z.,  The  Ideas  of  Arab  Nationalism.  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1956 
Seton  Williams,  M.  V. , Britain  and  the  Arab  States  ^1920-1948.  London,  1948 
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THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH 
AND  EMPIRE 

The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  consists  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon, 
Ghana;  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland;  the  Colonies  and 
Protectorates ;  and  the  Territories  under  Trusteeship. 

REIGNING  QUEEN 

Elizabeth  II  Alexandra  Mary,  bom  21  April  1926  daughter  of  Bang 
George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth ;  married  on  20  Nov.  1947  Lieut.  Philip 
Moimtbatten  (formerly  Prince  Philip  of  Greece),  created  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Earl  of  Merioneth  and  Baron  Greenwich  on  the  same  day  and  created  Prince 
Philip,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  22  Feb.  1957;  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the 
death  of  her  father,  on  6  Feb.  1952.  Offspring:  Charles  Philip  Arthur 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  bom  14  Nov.  1948  (Heir  Apparent);  Princess 
Anne  Elizabeth  Alice  Louise,  born  15  Aug.  1950. 


The  Queen  Mother 

Queen  Elizabeth,  bom  4  Aug.  1900,  daughter  of  the  14th  Earl  of  Strath¬ 
more  and  Kinghome ;  married  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  George 
VI,  on  26  April  1923. 

Sister  of  the  Queen 

Princess  Margaret  Rose,  bom  21  Aug.  1930. 

Living  Uncles  of  the  Queen 

I.  Prince  Edward  Albert,  created  Duke  of  Windsor  12  Dec.  1936,  born 
23  June  1894;  married  Mrs  WaUis  Warfield  on  3  June  1937.  Reigned  as 
Edward  VIII  from  20  Jan.  1936  to  10  Dec.  1936  (324  days). 

II.  Prince  Henry  William,  born  31  March  1900;  created  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  Earl  of  Ulster  and  Baron  Culloden,  on  31  March  1928;  married 
Lady  Alice  Montagu-Douglas-Scott  (born  25  Dec.  1901),  6  Nov.  1935. 
Offspring:  William  Henry  Andrew  Frederick,  bom  18  Dec.  1941 ;  Richard 
Alexander  Walter  George,  bom  26  Aug.  1944. 


Widow  and  Children  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent 

Duchess  of  Kent,  Princess  Marina  of  Greece  (hom  30  Not.  1906);  married  on  29  Nov. 
1934  to  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  third  brother  of  King  George  VI  (bom  20  Dec.  p02;  died 
25  Am?  19421.  Offspring  :  (1)  Edward  George  Nicholas  Patrick,  Duke  of  Kent,  born  9  Oot. 
1936 ;  (2)  Alexandra  Helen  Elizabeth  Olga  Christabel,  born  25  Deo.  1936 ;  (3)  Michael  George 
Charles  Franklin,  bom  4  July  1942. 

Living  Aunt  of  the  Queen 

Princess  Victoria  Alexandra  Alice  Mary,  Princess  Royal,  bom  25  April  18^ ;  married 
on  28  Feb.  1922  Viscount  Lascelles  (afterwards  6th  Earl  of  Harewood),  K.G.,  D.S.O.,  who 
died  24  May  1947.  Offspring  :  George  Henry  Hubert,  7th  Earl  of  Harewood,  bom  7  Feb. 
1923;  Gerald  David  Lascelles,  bom  22  Aug.  1924. 


The  Queen’s  legal  title  rests  on  the  statute  of  12  and  13  Will.  Ill,  c.  3, 
by  which  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
settled  on  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover  and  the  ‘  heirs  of  her  body  being 
Protestants.’  By  proclamation  of  17  July  1917  the  royal  family  became 
known  as  the  House  and  Family  of  Windsor.  This  was  confirmed  by  a 
Declaration  made  by  Her  Majesty  in  CouncU  on  9  April  1952.  Under  the 
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Abdication  Act  of  1936,  the  issue,  if  any,  of  King  Edward  VIII,  or  the 
descendants  of  that  issue,  have  no  right,  title  or  interest  in  or  to  the 
succession  to  the  Throne,  and  the  Royal  Marriages  Act,  1772,  ceased  to 
apply  to  King  Edward  VIII  after  his  abdication.  The  titles  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  are:  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies:  ‘Elizabeth 
the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  and  of  her  other  Realms  and  Territories  Queen, 
Head  of  the  Commonwealth,  Defender  of  the  Faith.’  In  Canada,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand:  ‘Ehzabeth  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  [name  of  country]  and  her  other  Realms  and  Territories 
Queen,  Head  of  the  Commonwealth,  Defender  of  the  Faith.’  In  South 
Africa,  Ceylon  and  Ghana :  ‘  Elizabeth  the  Second,  Queen  of  [name  of 
country]  and  of  her  other  Realms  and  Territories,  Head  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.’  In  India,  Pakistan  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya :  ‘  Head  of  the 
Commonwealth.’ 

By  letters  patent  of  30  Nov.  1917  the  titles  of  Royal  Highness  and 
Prince  or  Princess  are  restricted  to  the  Sovereign’s  children,  the  children 
of  the  Sovereign’s  sons  and  the  eldest  living  son  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the  royal  household  by  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Civil  List  soon  after  the  commencement  of  each  reign.  (For 
historical  details,  see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1908,  p.  6,  and  1936, 
p.  4.)  According  to  the  Civil  List  Act  of  1  Aug.  1952,  the  Civil  List  of 
the  Queen,  after  the  usual  surrender  of  hereditary  revenues,  was  fixed 
at  £476,000,  of  which  £60,000  is  appropriated  to  the  privy  purse  of  the 
Queen,  £185,000  for  salaries  of  the  royal  household,  £121,800  for  household 
expenses,  £13,200  for  alms  and  bounty  and  £95,000  as  supplementary  pro¬ 
vision.  The  Act  also  provides  for  £40,000  a  year  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Civil  List  Acts  of  1910,  1937  and  1952  provide  for  an  annuity  of 
£70,000  to  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  Queen  Mother);  £36,000  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester;  £6,000  to  the  Princess  Royal;  £6,000  (to  be  increased  to 
£16,000  on  marriage)  to  the  Princess  Margaret. 

Sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  (with  dates  of  accession) : 


House  of  Stewart 

James  I  .  .24  March  1603 

Charles  I  .  .27  March  1625 

Commonwealth 

Council  of  State  .  14  Feb  1649 

Protectorate  .  16  Dec.  1663 


House  of  Hanover 


George  I 
George  II  . 
George  III  . 
George  IV  . 
William  IV 
Victoria 


I  Aug.  1714 
11  June  1727 
26  Oct  1760 
29  Jan. 1820 
26  June  1830 
20  June  1837 


House  of  Stewart 

Charles  II  .  .  29  May  1660  House  of  Saxe-Cohurg  and  Gotha 

James  II  .  .  6  Feb.  1685  Edward  VII  .  22  Jan.  1901 


House  of  Stewart-Orange 
William  and  Mary  13  Feb.  1689 

William  III  .  28  Dec.  1694 

House  of  Stewart 

Anne  .  .  19  March  1702 


House  of  W indsor 


George  V 
Edward  VIII 
George  VI  . 
Elizabeth  II 


6  May  1910 
20  Jan. 1936 
11  Dec.  1936 
6  Feb.  1952 
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Up  to  July  1925  the  affairs  of  all  the  British  Empire,  apart  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  India,  were  dealt  with  by  the  Colonial  Office.  In  that 
month  a  new  secretaryship  of  state,  for  Dominion  Affairs,  took  over  from 
the  Colonial  Office  business  connected  with  the  self-governing  Dominions, 
the  self-governing  colony  of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  South  African 
High  Commission  territories  (Basutoland,  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate 
and  Swaziland),  and  business  relating  to  the  Imperial  Conference. 

The  Imperial  Conference  of  1926  defined  Great  Britain  and  the  Domin¬ 
ions,  as  they  were  then  called,  as  ‘  autonomous  communities  within  the 
British  Empire,  equal  in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  one  to  another 
in  any  aspect  of  their  domestic  or  foreign  affairs,  though  united  by  a  common 
allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  freely  associated  as  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.’ 

On  11  Dec.  1931  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  which  by  legal  enactment 
recognized  the  status  of  the  Dominions,  defined  at  the  Imperial  Conference 
of  1926,  became  law.  Each  of  the  Dominions  had  signified  approval  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Statute. 

In  July  1947  the  designations  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs 
and  the  Dominions  Office  were  altered  to  ‘  Secretary  of  State  for  Common¬ 
wealth  Relations’  and  ‘Commonwealth  Relations  Office.’  As  from  15  Aug. 
1947  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  India  and  Pakistan, 
and,  as  from  4  Feb.  1948,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ceylon,  as 
from  6  March  1957,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ghana  (formerly  the 
Gold  Coast),  and,  as  from  31  Aug.  1957,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

On  31  March  1949  Newfoundland  became  a  Canadian  Province  and  its 
independent  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom  through  the  Commonwealth 
Relations  Office  ceased  accordingly. 

On  18  April  1949,  when  the  Republic  of  Ireland  Act,  1948,  came  into 
force.  Southern  Ireland  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth. 
However,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Irish  Republic  do  not  regard  one 
another  as  foreign  countries.  The  conduct  of  relations  with  the  Irish 
Republic  continues  to  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Commonwealth  Relations. 

India  became  a  republic  on  26  Jan.  1950,  and  Pakistan  on  23  March 
1956.  They  remain,  however,  members  of  the  Commonwealth  and  accept 
the  Queen  as  the  symbol  of  the  free  association  of  its  independent  member 
nations  and  as  such  the  Head  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  (comprising  the  self-govern¬ 
ing  Colony  of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Protectorates  of  Northern  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland)  was  established  on  3  Sept.  1953.  It  enjoys  a  large  rneasure 
of  independence  both  in  its  internal  and  external  affairs,  but  the  United 
Kingdom  remains  generally  responsible  for  its  international  relations. 

The  Commonwealth  Relations  Office  is  the  Department  of  State  concerned 
with  the  conduct  of  relations  with  the  governments  of  states  which  are 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  (Canada,  Austraha,  New  Zealand,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  the  Federation  of  Malaya) 
and  of  the  Irish  Republic.  It  has  certain  direct  responsibilities  in  the  case 
of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  the  South  African  High 
Commission  Territories  and  the  Maldives.  Its  departmental  organization 
is  as  follows:  A.  Establishments  atul  Organization  Division.  Establishment 
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Department;  Communications  Department. — B.  Establishments  and  Or¬ 
ganization,  arid  Africa  and  General  Divisions.  Accormtant-General’s  De¬ 
partment;  Central  African  and  Territories  Department;  Migration  and 
General  Department.— C.  Information  and  Cultural  Relations  Division. 
— D.  Foreign  Affairs  Division.  South  Asia  and  Far  Eastern  Department; 
United  Nations  Department;  Middle  East  Department;  Defence  and  Wes¬ 
tern  Department;  Principal  Staff  Officer’s  Department. — E.  Economic 
Division.  Economic  Relations  I  Department;  Economic  Relations  II  De¬ 
partment;  Economic  Policy  Department;  Colombo  Plan  Department. — 
F.  Political  Division.  Constitutional  Department;  Ghana  Department; 
Malaya  Department. 

COLONIES .  The  term  ‘  colony  ’  is  an  expression  which  is  used  to  describe 
those  lands  of  the  British  Commonwealth  that  are  not  yet  entirely  self- 
governing.  They  are  not  all  Colonies  in  the  strict  sense  but  are  divided  into 
Crown  Colonies,  Protectorates,  Protected  States  and  Trust  Territories.  The 
Colonial  Office  deals  with  the  administrative  work  of  these  territories,  and 
its  departmental  organization  is  as  follows:  I.  (a)  Defence  and  General 
Department-.  Security  and  defence;  detention  and  deportation;  refugees; 
immigi’ation  and  emigration;  passports  and  visas;  censorship;  colonial 
constitutions ;  consular  matters ;  dangerous  drugs ;  war  service,  medals, 
pensions  and  memorials;  other  general  subjects,  (b)  Establishment  and 
Organization  Department-.  Questions  relating  to  the  Colonial  Office  esta¬ 
blishment.  (c)  Information  Department:  Supply  of  information  to  and 
from  the  Colonies ;  broadcasting ;  films ;  press  matters,  (d)  International 
Relations  Department.  United  Nations ;  Trusteeship  and  information  from 
non-seif-governing  territories;  international  colonial  co-operation;  general 
international  and  Commonwealth  relations ;  Colonial  representation  in 
international  organizations,  (e)  Legal  Division,  (f)  Social  Service  Depart¬ 
ment:  Education;  social  welfare;  penal  administration;  labour;  social 
insurance;  medical  and  public  health;  nutrition;  housing  and  town 
planning,  (g)  Students  Department:  Welfare  of  colonial  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  colonial  students  and  scholarships.  II.  Colonial  Service- 
Division.  III.  Economic  Division:  (a)  Commercial  Treaties  Branch: 
Commercial  relations  and  treaties ;  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade ; 
colonial  customs  and  excise  questions,  (b)  Communicatimis  Department: 
Civil  aviation ;  meteorology ;  telecommunications ;  postal  matters ;  shipping 
and  ports;  inland  transport  and  general  communications,  (c)  Economic 
General:  General  questions  on  colonial  development;  economic  relations; 
industrial  development;  economic  intelligence  and  research,  (d)  Finance 
Department :  Control  of  Votes  administered  by  the  Colonial  Office ;  general 
financial  questions;  currency  and  banking;  loans,  taxation;  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare,  (e)  Production  and  Marketing  Department: 
General  marketing,  agricultural,  mining  and  veterinary  policy;  food 
and  other  products,  (f)  Research  Department,  (g)  Statistics  Department. 
(h)  Supplies  Department :  Supplies  to  Colonies ;  imports  licensing ;  exchaoge 
control.  IV.  Geographical  Departments:  (a)  African  Studies  Branch; 
(6)  Central  Africa  and  Aden ;  (c)  East  Africa ;  (d)  Hong  Kong  and  Pacific; 
(e)  Mediterranean ;  (/)  South-East  Asia ;  (3)  West  Africa ;  (fe)  West  Indies. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 
Imperial  and  Central 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  British  Empire  is  vested  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  in  its  present  form,  as  divided  into  two  Houses  of  Legislature, 
the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 

Parhament  is  summoned  by  the  writ  of  the  sovereign  issued  out  of 
Chancery,  by  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  at  least  20  days  previous  to  its 
assembling.  Every  session  must  end  with  a  prorogation,  and  all  Bills  which 
have  not  been  passed  during  the  session  then  lapse.  A  dissolution  may 
occur  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or,  as  is  most  usual,  during  the  recess,  by 
proclamation,  or  finally  by  lapse  of  time,  the  statutory  limit  of  the  duration 
of  any  Parhament  being  5  years. 

Under  the  Parliament  Acts,  1911  (1  and  2  Geo.  V,  ch.  13)  and  1949 
(12,  13  and  14  Geo.  VI,  ch.  103),  all  Money  BiUs  (so  certified  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons),  if  not  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  without 
amendment,  may  become  law  without  their  concurrence  on  the  royal  assent 
being  signified.  Public  Bills,  other  than  Money  Bills  or  a  Bill  extending 
the  maximum  duration  of  Parhament,  if  passed  by  the  House  of  Coinmons 
in  2  successive  sessions,  whether  of  the  same  Parhament  or  not,  and  rejected 
each  time,  or  not  passed,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  may  become  law  without 
their  concurrence  on  the  royal  assent  being  signified,  provided  that  1  year 
has  elapsed  between  the  second  reading  in  the  first  session  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  third  reading  in  the  second  session.  AU  Bills  coming 
under  this  Act  must  reach  the  House  of  Lords  at  least  1  month  before  the 
end  of  the  session. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  (1)  hereditary  peers  sitting  by  virtue  of 
creation  or  descent;  (2)  life  peers  being — (a)  Irish  representative  peers  (2) 
by  election;  (b)  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  (9)  under  the  Appellate  Juris¬ 
diction  Act,  1876,  as  amended;  (o)  life  peers  and  peeresses  under  the  Life 
Peerages  Act,  1958;  (3)  peers  elected  for  the  duration  of  a  parhament 
(Scottish  representative  peers  (16));  (4)  archbishops  (2)  and  bishops  (24) 
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so  long  as  they  hold  their  sees.  The  full  House  consists  of  about  870  and 
the  average  attendance  is  about  110. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  members  representing  county  and 
borough  constituencies.  No  one  under  21  years  of  age  can  be  a  member  of 
Parhament.  Clerg3rmen  of  the  Church  of  England,  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  Roman  Cathohc  clergymen  are  disqualified  from  sitting  as 
niembers;  government  contractors  and  sheriffs  are  also  among  those 
disqualified.  No  English  or  Scottish  peer  can  be  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  non-representative  Imh  peers  are  ehgible.  Under  the 
Parhament  (Quahfication  of  Women)  Act,  1918,  women  are  also  ehgible. 

In  Aug.  1911  provision  was  first  made  for  the  payment  of  a  salary  of 
£400  per  annum  to  members,  other  than  those  already  in  receipt  of  salaries 
as  officers  of  the  House,  as  Ministers  or  as  officers  of  Her  Majesty’s  house¬ 
hold.  As  from  1  May  1946  the  salaries  of  members  were  increased  to 
£1,000  per  annum.  This  provision  does  not  extend  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1948,  abolished  the  business 
premises  and  University  franchises,  and  the  only  persons  entitled  to  vote  at 
Parhamentary  elections  are  those  registered  as  residents  or  as  service  voters. 
No  person  may  vote  for  more  than  one  constituency  at  a  general  election. 
Persons  may  apply  on  certain  groimds  to  vote  by  post  or  by  proxy.  Absent 
voters  wishing  to  vote  by  post  must  give  an  address  in  the  United  Kdng- 
dom  to  which  their  ballot  paper  is  to  be  sent. 

The  law  relating  to  the  registration  of  electors  has  been  consolidated  in 
the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1949.  All  persons  who  are  of  full  age 
and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity  to  vote  and  who  are  either  British 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  Irish  Repubhc  are  entitled  to  be  included  in  the 
legisuer  of  electors  for  the  constituency  containing  the  address  at  which 
they  were  residing  on  the  quahfying  date  for  the  register  and  are  entitled 
to  vote  at  elections  held  durhig  the  period  for  which  the  register  remains 
in  force.  Under  the  Electoral  Registers  Act,  1949,  the  register  is  to  be 
pubhshed  on  15  March  each  year. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  Crown  servants  employed  abroad,  and 
the^  wives  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  of  such  Crown  servants  if 
residing  abroad  to  be  with  their  husbands,  are  entitled,  if  otherwise  quahfied, 
to  be  registered  as  ‘service  voters’  provided  they  make  a  ‘service  declara¬ 
tion.’  To  bo  effective  for  a  particular  register,  the  declaration  must  be 
made  on  or  before  the  quahfying  date  for  that  register. 

For  local  government  elections  there  is  also  an  occupier’s  quahfication, 
but  the  names  of  persons  having  this  quahfic.ation  are  marked  in  the  register  to 
entry  does  not  entitle  them  to  vote  at  Parhamentary  elections. 

The  Act  of  1948  effected  a  redistribution  of  the  constituencies  m  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  number  of  constituencies  in  Great  Britain  must  be 
not  substantially  greater  or  less  than  613,  in  Scotland  not  less  than  71,  in 
Wales  not  less  than  35  and  in  Northern  Ireland  12.  Every  constituency 
returns  a  single  member. 

The  House  of  Commons  (Redistribution  of  Seats)  Acts,  1944  and  1949, 
provided  for  the  setting  up  of  Boundary  Commissions  for  England,  Wales! 
Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  Commissions  are  requhed  to  make 
general  r^orts  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  3  and  not  more  than  7  years 
and  to  subinit  reports  from  time  to  time  with  respect  to  the  area  comprised 
in  any  particular  constituency  or  constituencies  where  some  change  appears 
necessary.  Any  changes  giving  effect  to  reports  of  the  Commissions  are  to  be 
inade  by  Orders  in  Council  laid  before  Parhament  for  approval  by  resolution 
ot  each  House.  The  electorate  of  the  constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
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the  register  used  at  the  elections  of  26  May  1955  numbered  34,855,907,  of 
whom  28,793,382  were  in  England,  1,801,217  in  Wales,  3,387,909  in  Scotland 
and  873,399  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  called  since  the 


accession  of  King  Edward  VII.  Duration  (years. 


Beign 

When  met 

When  diasolTed 

months,  days) 

Edward  YII 

13  Feb.  1906 

10  Jan.  1910 

3 

11 

24 

Edward  VII  and  George  V 

15  Feb.  1910 

28  Not.  1910 

0 

9 

13 

George  V  .  .  . 

31  Jan. 1911 

25  Not.  1918 

7 

9 

25 

H  ... 

4  Feb.  1919 

26  Oct.  1922 

3 

8 

22 

20  Not.  1922 

16  Not.  1923 

0 

11 

27 

... 

8  Jan.  1924 

9  Oct.  1924 

0 

0 

1 

2  Dec.  1924 

10  May  1929 

4 

5 

7 

yt  ... 

25  June  1929 

24  Aug.  1931 

2 

1 

29 

George  V,  Edward  VIII 

and 

3  Not.  1931 

25  Oct.  1935 

3 

11 

22 

George  VI  . 

26  Not.  1935 

15  June  1946 

9 

6 

20 

George  VI  .  .  . 

26  July  1945 

3  Feb. 1950 

4 

6 

9 

... 

1  Mar.  1950 

5  Oct.  1951 

1 

7 

4 

George  VI  and  Elizabeth  II 
Elizabeth  II  . 

31  Oct.  1951 

9  June  1955 

6  May  1955 

3 

6 

6 

The  executive  government  is  vested  nominally  in  the  Crown,  but 
practically  in  a  committee  of  Ministers,  called  the  Cabinet,  which  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  head  of  the  Ministry  is  the  Prime  Minister,  a  position  first  constitu¬ 
tionally  recognized,  and  special  precedence  accorded  to  the  holder,  in  1905. 
His  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  are  appointed  on  his  recommendation,  and  he 
dispenses  the  greater  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown. 

Heads  of  the  Administrations  since  1908  (C.  =  Conservative,  L.  = 
Liberal,  Lab.  =  Labour,  Nat.  =  National) : 


H.  H.  Asquith  (L.) 

H.  H.  Asquith  (Coal.)  . 
D.  Lloyd  George  (Coi.) 
A.  Bonar  Law  (G.) 

J.  R.  MacDouaid  (Lab.) 
S.  Baldwin  (0.)  . 

S.  Baldwin  (C.)  . 

J.  B.  MacDonald  (Lab.) 
J.  B.  MacDonald  (Nat.) 
S.  Baldwin  (Nat.) 


8  April  1908 
25  May  1916 
7  Dec.  1916 
23  Oct.  1922 
22  Jan.  1924 
22  May  1923 

4  Nov.  1924 

5  June  1 929 
25  Aug.  1931 

7  June  1935 


S.  Baldwin  (Nat.) 

N.  Chamberlain  ^at.) 
W.  S.  Churchill  (Nat.)  . 
W.  S.  Churchill  (Nat.)  . 

O.  B.  Attlee  (Lab.) 

0.  B.  Attlee  (Lab.) 

W.  S.  ChurchiU  (0.)  . 

Sir  Anthony  Bden  (0.) . 
H.  Macmillan  (0.) 


26  Not.  1935 
28  May  1937 
10  May  1940 
23  May  1946 
26  July  1945 
6  March  1950 
26  Oct.  1951 
6  April  1965 
17  Jan. 1967 


In  April  1958  the  Government  consisted  of  the  following  members : 


(a)  Members  oe  the  Cabinet 

1.  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Right  Hon.  Harold 
Macmillan,  M.P.,  bom  1894.  (Salary  £10,000  per  annum.) 

2.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  and  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Right 

Hon.  R.  A.  Butler,  C.H.,  M.P.,  born  1902.  (£5,000.) 

3.  Lord  Chancellor.  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Kilmuir,  G.C.V.O.,  bom  1900. 

(£12,000.) 

4.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Right  Hon.  Selwyn  Lloyd, 
C.B.E.,  T.D.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  bom  1900.  (£5,000.) 

5.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Right  Hon.  D.  Heathcoat  Amory,  M.P., 
born  1899.  (£5,000.) 

6.  Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations.  Right  Hon.  The  Earl 
of  Home,  born  1903.  (£5,000.) 

7.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Right  Hon.  Alan  Lennox-Boyd, 
M.P.,  bom  1904.  (£5,000.) 

8.  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland.  Right  Hon.  John  Maclay,  C.M.G., 
M.P.,  bom  1905.  (£5,000.) 

9.  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hailsham,  Q.C., 
born  1907.  (£5,000.) 
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10.  Minister  of  Defence.  Right  Hon.  Duncan  Sandys,  M.P.,  bom  1908 
(£5,000.) 

11.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Eccles, 
K.C.V.O.,  M.P.,  born  1904.  (£5,000.) 

12.  Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service.  Right  Hon.  Iain  Macleod, 

M.P.,  born  1913.  (£5,000.) 

13.  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  and  Minister  for  Welsh 
Affairs.  Right  Hon.  Henry  Brooke,  M.P.,  bom  1903.  (£5,000.) 

14.  Minister  of  Power.  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mills,  K.B.E.,  born  1890. 
(£5,000.) 

15.  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation.  Right  Hon.  Harold 
Watkinson,  M.P.,  bom  1910.  (£5,000.) 

16.  Minister  of  Education.  Right  Hon.  Geoffrey  Lloyd,  M.P.,  bom 
1902.  (£5,000.) 

17.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food.  Right  Hon.  John  Hare, 
O.B.E.,  M.P.,  born  1911.  (£5,000.) 

18.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Dr  Right  Hon.  Charles  HiU, 
M.P.,  bom  1904.  (£5,000.) 

19.  Paymaster-General.  Right  Hon.  Reginald  Maudling,  M.P.,  bom  1917. 
(£5,000.) 

(b)  Ministees  not  in  the  Cabinet 

20.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Selkirk,  O.B.E., 
A.F.C.,  born  1906.  (£5,000.) 

21.  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Right  Hon.  Christopher  Soames,  C.B.E., 
M.P.,  bom  1920.  (£5,000.) 

22.  Secretary  of  State  for  Air.  Right  Hon.  George  Ward,  M.P.,  bom  1907. 
(£5,000.) 

23.  Minister  of  Pensions  and  National  Insurance.  Right  Hon.  John 
Boyd-Carpenter,  M.P.,  bom  1908.  (£5,000.) 

24.  Minister  of  Supply.  Right  Hon.  Aubrey  Jones,  M.P.,  born  1911. 
(£5,000.) 

25.  Minister  of  Health.  Right  Hon.  Derek  Walker-Smith,  T.D.,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  bom  1910.  (£5,000.) 

26.  Minister  of  Works.  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Molson,  M.P.,  bom  1903. 
(£5,000.) 

27.  Postmaster-General.  Right  Hon.  Ernest  Marples,  M.P.,  born  1907 
(£5,000.) 

28.  Minister  loithout  Portfolio.  The  Earl  of  Dmidee,  born  1902.  (£3,750.) 

29.  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Right  Hon.  D.  Ormsby-Gore, 
M.P.,  bom  1918.  (£3,750.) 

30 .  Minister  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs.  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Perth 
bom  1907.  (£3,750.) 

31.  Minister  of  State,  Board  of  Trade.  J.  K.  Vaughan-Morsan  MP 

born  1905.  (£3,750.)  6  .  • 

32.  Minister  of  State  for  Welsh  Affairs.  The  Lord  Brecon,  born  1905. 
(£3,750.) 

33.  Minister  of  State,  ScottishOpice.  The  LordForbes,  born  1918.  (£3,750.) 

34.  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  J.  D.  Profumo.  0  B  E  M  P 

born  1915.  (£3,750.)  >  • 

(c)  Law  Offioees 

35.  Attorney-General.  Right  Hon.  Sir  Reginald  Manningham-Buller 
Bt,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  bom  1905.  (£10,000.) 

36.  Lord  Advocate.  Right  Hon.  W.  R.  Milhgan,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  bom  1898. 
(£5,000.) 
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37.  Solicitor -General.  Right  Hon.  Sir  Harry  Hylton-Roster,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
born  1905.  (£7,000.) 

38.  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland.  Right  Hon.  William  Grant,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  bom  1909.  (£3,760.) 

Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Right  Hon.  H.  T.  N. 
Gaitskell,  C.B.E.,  M.P.,  born  1906.  (£3,000.) 

Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Alexander  of  Hillsborough,  C.H.,  born  1885. 

The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  dissolution  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  6  May  1955  was  as  follows:  Conservative,  298 ;  Liberal-Conserva¬ 
tive,  20 ;  Liberal,  5 ;  Labour,  293 ;  Irish  Nationalist,  2 ;  Irish  Labour,  1 ; 
Speaker  (Conservative),  1 ;  Chairmen  (1  Conservative,  I  Liberal).  2 ;  vacant, 
3 ;  Total  625.  Conservative  and  Liberal-Conservative  majority  over  all 
other  Parties,  18. 

The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  general  election 
held  on  26  May  1955  was  as  follows:  Conservative,  Ulster  Unionist, 
National  Liberals,  and  associates,  345  seats  (13,311,938  votes) ;  Labour,  277 
(12,405,246) ;  Liberals,  6  (722,395) ;  Sinn  Fein,  2  [declared  in vahd]  (152,310)  ; 
Welsh  Nationalist,  0  (45,119) ;  Communist,  0  (33,144) ;  Scottish  Nationahst, 
0  (12,112) ;  others,  0  (78,490).  One  invalid  Sinn  Fein  seat  was  adjudicated 
to  the  Conservative  candidate.  On  1  April  1959  the  state  of  the  parties 
was  as  follows:  Conservatives,  318;  Liberal  National  Conservatives,  20; 
Independent,  I;  Liberals,  6;  Labour,  280;  vacant,  2.  In  addition  there 
was  the  Speaker,  I;  chairmen,  2;  total,  630. 

Bailey,  S.  D.  (ed.),  The  British  Parly  System.  Hansard  Society,  1952 
Butler,  D.  B.,  The  British  General  Election  of  1955.  London,  1956 

Campion,  Lord,  An  Introduction  to  the  Procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons  3rd  ed.  London, 
1958. — (Ed.)  British  Government  since  1918.  London,  1950 
Carter,  B.  E.,  The  O^ice  of  Prime  Minister.  London,  1956 
Clai'ke,  J.  J..  Outlines  of  Central  Government,  lltti  ed.  London,  1950 
Ford,  P.  and  G.,  A  Guide  to  Parliamentary  Papers.  New  ed.  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1956 
Ilbert,  Sir  0.,  Parliament,  its  history,  constitution  and  practice.  3rd  ed.  London,  1950 
Jennings,  Sir  I.,  Cabinet  Government.  2nd  ed.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1950. — The  British 
Constitution.  3rd  ed.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1950 
Jones,  J.  M.,  British  Nationality  Law.  Bev.  ed.  London,  1955 
Keith,  A.  B.,  The  British  Cabinet  System.  2nd  ed.  London,  1952 
MacKenzie,  E.  T.,  British  Political  Parties:  TIte  Bistribution  of  Power.  London,  1955 
May,  T.  B.,  Treatise  on  the  Law,  Privileges,  Proceedings  and  Usage  of  Parliament.  16th  ed. 
3  vols.  London,  1957 

Smellie,  K.  B.,  A  Hundred  Tears  of  English  Government.  2nd  ed.  London,  1950 

Local  Goveknment 

England  and  Wales.  In  each  county  the  Crown  is  represented  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  There  is  also  a  sheriff,  who  represents  the  ancient 
executive  of  the  Crown,  an  under-sheriff,  a  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  is  normally 
also  clerk  of  the  county  council,  coroners,  who  are  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  county  councils,  and  other  officers ._  The  licensing  of  persons  to  sell 
intoxicating  hquors  and  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law-— except 
that  which  deals  with  graver  offences — are  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government,  England  and  Wales  are  divided 
primarily  into  62  administrative  counties,  including  the  County  of  London, 
and  83  coimty  boroughs.  The  counties  are  administered  by  a  popularly 
elected  council,  called  a  county  council,  which  co-opts  a  prescribed  number 
of  aldermen,  either  from  their  own  body  or  from  outside  it.  Aldermen  are 
elected  for  6  years,  half  of  them  retiring  every  third  year.  A  councillor  is 
elected  for  3  years.  The  jiu-isdiction  of  the  county  councils  covers  the 
administration  of  higher  and  elementary  education,  planning,  health  services, 
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the  care  of  the  aged,  infirm  and  physically  handicapped  persons,  maintenance 
of  main  roads  and  bridges,  work  in  relation  to  agriculture  (diseases  of  ani¬ 
mals,  destructive  insects  and  pests,  fertilizers  and  feeding-stuffs,  small¬ 
holdings  and  allotments)  and  the  prevention  of  pollution  of  rivers.  The 
control  of  the  county  police  is  vested  in  a  Standing  Joint  Committee  com¬ 
prised  of  equal  numbers  of  magistrates  and  of  members  of  the  county 
council.  The  Metropolitan  Police,  however,  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Home  Secretary. 

Secondly,  the  administrative  counties,  except  the  Coxmty  of  London,  are 
sub-divided  into  county  districts,  which  are  ‘  non-county  boroughs,’  ‘  urban 
districts  ’  or  ‘  rural  districts.’  Generally  speaking,  an  urban  district  comprises 
a  town  or  small  area  more  or  less  densely  populated,  and  a  rural  district 
takes  in  several  country  parishes.  County  district  councils  administer  the 
Public  Health  and  Highway  Acts,  and  exercise  powers  rnider  the  Housing 
Acts.  Urban  authorities  may  also  take  over  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  main  roads  from  county  councils,  provide  water  supplies,  allotments, 
baths  and  wash-houses,  libraries  and  museums,  and  parks  and  open  spaces ; 
besides  exercising  delegated  powers  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Acts.  Rural  district  councils  may  also  make  arrangements  for  water 
supply,  and  exercise  any  ‘urban  powers’  conferred  on  them  by  the  Minister 
ofHealth. 

In  London  the  main  central  authority  is  the  County  Council,  created  by 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888.  It  has  powers  in  regard  to  public 
health,  planning,  housing,  bridges  and  ferries,  street  improvements,  parks, 
main  dramage,  fire  brigades,  sanitary  control,  education  and  numerous  other 
matters.  ^  The  City  Corporation  has  powers  respecting  sanitation,  police, 
bridges,  justice,  etc.,  in  the  City  of  London.  London  comprises  the  ancient 
city,  with  an  area  of  1  sq.  mile,  and  an  area  of  117  sq.  miles  beyond  the  city, 
which  is  divided  into  28  metropolitan  boroughs,  each  with  a  mayor,  aldermen 
and  councillors.  The  councils  have  powers  in  regard  to  public  health,  high¬ 
ways,  rating,  housing,  etc.,  but  they  are  not  municipal  boroughs  in  the 
strict  sense.  The  County  Council  has  certain  powers  of  control  over  them. 

In  all  incorporated  toTiVns  local  business  is  administered  by  a  mrmioipal 
corporation.  There  are  two  Idnds  of  municipal  boroughs,  county  boroughs 
and  non-county  boroughs.  Most  of  the  county  boroughs  and  a  number 
of  the  non-county  boroughs  have  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions.  The 
county  boroughs  are  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  councils.  A 
municipal  corporation  consists  of  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  burgesses,  and 
acts  through  a  popularly-elected  council.  As  in  the  county  councils,  the 
coxmcillors  serve  for  3  years,  one-third  retiring  annually;  the  aldermen  are 
elected  by  the  council  and  serve  for  6  years,  half  of  them  retiring  every  third 
year.  The  mayor,  who  serves  for  1  year,  is  also  elected  by  the  council.  A 
town  council  as  an  urban  authority  is  invested  with  all  the  normal  powers  of 
an  urban  district  cormcil. 

The  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  makes  provision  for  the  payment  of 
allowances  to  members  of  local  authorities  towards  traveUing  and  subsist¬ 
ence  expenses,  and  towards  loss  of  earnings,  or  similar  expenses,  incurred 
in  their  duties  as  members.  There  is  a  wide  extension  of  local  authorities’ 
powers  to  provide  entertainments,  and  expenditure  on  such  entertainments 
is  allowed  up  to  the  product  of  a  6d.  rate.  Local  authorities  may  also 
arrange  for  the  publication  within  their  areas  of  information  on  questions 
relating  to  local  government ;  this  power  includes  the  giving  of  lectures, 
holding  of  discussions  and  the  preparation  and  displaying  of  pictures 
cinematograph  films  and  exhibitions.  ’ 
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The  total  number  of  local  government  electors  on  the  registers  in  1957 
was  30,855,871  in  England  and  Wales.  W^omen  are  eligible  for  aU  local 
government  offices.  Local  government  electors  include  aU  persons  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  at  parUamentary  elections. 

Scotland.  A  Local  Government  Act  was  passed  for  Scotland  in  1889 
and  followed  in  its  main  outlines  the  English  Act  of  the  previous  year.  The 
powers  of  local  administration  in  counties  formerly  exercised  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Supply,  the  Justices  and  Road  Trustees  were  either  wholly  or  in 
part  transferred  to  county  councils,  which  took  over  their  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  1890.  By  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  a  local 
government  board  for  Scotland  was  constituted,  consisting  of  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  as  President,  the  Sohcitor-General  for  Scotland,  the  Under¬ 
secretary  for  Scotland  and  three  other  members  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
The  later  Act  provided  that  a  parish  coimcil  should  be  estabhshed  in  every 
parish  to  take  the  place  of  the  parochial  boards.  Their  principal  fimction 
was  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  and  in  addition  they  exercised 
powers  similar  to  those  of  the  parish  councils  in  England.  There  were  869 
civil  parishes  in  1921.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  were  by  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health  Act,  1919,  transferred  to  the 
Scottish  Board  of  Health,  constituted  as  in  that  Act  provided.  The  Re¬ 
organization  of  Offices  (Scotland)  Act,  1928,  established  the  Department  of 
the  Secretary  of  Scotland,  including  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health.  Municipal  bodies 
exist  in  the  towns  of  Scotland,  as  in  those  of  England.  Each  burgh  has  a 
town  council  consisting  of  a  provost  or  lord  provost,  bailies  and  councillors. 
The  provost  is  the  head  of  the  Scottish  municipahty  and  holds  office  for  3 
years.  Bailies  are  selected  by  the  councillors  from  among  their  own 
number;  they  act  as  magistrates  and  sit  as  such  in  pohce  courts.  There 
are  in  Scotland  three  principal  kinds  of  burghs,  numbering  altogether  196 ; 
(1)  royal  burghs,  i.e.,  burghs  created  by  a  charter  of  the  Crown;  (2)  parlia¬ 
mentary  burghs,  which  possess  statutory  constitutions  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  royal  burghs;  (3)  police  burghs,  constituted  under  a  general 
Pohce  Act.  Burghs  are  classified  according  to  functions  as  counties  or 
cities  (4),  other  large  burghs  (20)  and  small  burghs  (172).  All  burghs  of 
whatever  class  have  town  councils  and  their  administration  is  regulated 
by  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland),  Town  Councils  (Scotland)  and  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Acts  or  corresponding  local  Acts.  The  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1929,  abolished  parish  councils  and  transferred 
poor  law  and  certain  other  fimctions  to  county  councils  and  large  burghs 
(those  with  a  population  of  20,000  or  more).  The  Act  estabhshed  elected 
district  councils  for  the  landward  parts  of  counties.  These  councils  have 
certain  local  powers,  such  as  the  acquisition  of  ground  for  public  recreation, 
and  can  requisition  for  expenditure  to  a  limited  extent.  The  National 
Assistance  Act,  1948,  repealed  the  Poor  Law.  Financial  aid  to  those 
in  need,  now  a  national  charge,  is  provided  by  the  National  Assistance 
Board.  Coimty  Councils  and  large  burghs  have  now  a  duty  to  provide 
residential  accommodation  for  the  aged  and  others  in  need  of  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  temporary  accommodation  for  persons  whose  need  arises  in  unforsee- 
able  circumstances  and  welfare  services  for  the  bhnd  and  other  substantiahy 
handicapped  persons. 

The  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1947,  consolidated  with 
amendments  the  enactments  relating  to  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  local 
government  in  Scotland. 
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The  total  number  of  local  government  electors  in  Scotland  was  3,428,160 
in  1957  and  3,402,252  in  1958. 

Cheater,  D.  N.,  Cenlrai  and  Local  Government.  London,  1950 

Clarke,  J.  J.,  The  Local  Oovemmera  of  the  United  Kingdom.  14th  ed.  London,  1948 
Gibbon,  Sir  J.,  and  Bell,  E.  W.,  History  of  the  London  County  Council,  1SS9-1939 
Hasluck,  E.  L.,  Local  Government  in  England.  2nd  ed.  London,  1948 
Llpman,  V.  A.,  Local  Government  Areas,  1834-1945.  Oxford,  1949 
Hobson,  W.  A.,  The  Development  of  Local  Govemmen!.  Hev.  ed.  London,  1948 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 

Area  (in  statute  acres)  and  population  at  the  census  taken  8  April  1951 
(prehminary  figures ;  for  the  1931  census,  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book 
1951,  p.  57); 


Divisions 

England 

Wales  (inch  Monmouthshire) 

Scotland 

Isle  of  Man  . 

Channel  Islands 

Total 


Area 

32,209,470 
5,130,103 
19,459,200 1 
141,440* 
48,083 


Males 

19,764,275 

1,269,912 

2,434,749 

25,749 

49,083 


23,534,061 


Females 

21,393,663 

1,327,074 

2,661,220 

29,464 

53,394 


25,464,815 


Total 

41,147,938 

2,596,986 

5,095,969 

55,213 

102,770 


48,998,876 


*  Area  at  the  1931  census. 


Population  at  the  4 

Divisions 


previous  decennial  censuses ; 

1901  1911 


1921 


England  .... 
WMes  .  .  .  .  . 

Scotland  .... 
Isle  of  Man  .... 
Channel  Islands 
Army,  Navy  and  Merchant 
Seamen  abroad  . 

Total  .... 


30,509,234 

2,018,609 

4,472,103 

54,752 

95,618 

367,736 


37,518,052 


33,649,571 

2,420,921 

4,760,904 

52,016 

96,899 

145,729 


41,126,040 


35,230,225 

2,656,474 

4,882,497 

60,284 

90,230 

256,811 


43,176,521 


1931 

37,359,046 

2,158,374 

4,842,980 

49,308 

93,206 

434,632 


44,937,444 


In  1951  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  41,155  persons  3  years  of  age  and 
upwards  were  able  to  speak  Welsh  only,  and  673,531  able  to  speak  Welsh 
and  English.  In  Scotland  in  1951,  2,178  persons  3  years  of  age  and  upwards 
could  speak  Gaehc  only,  and  93,269  could  speak  Gaelic  and  English , 

At  the  census  of  1951,  in  England  and  Wales,  there  were  13, 1 17,868  private 
fa^es  (population,  41,840,000),  occupying  12,079,712  dwellings,  including 
9,769,526  dwellings  in  urban  areas  and  2,310,186  dwellings  in  rural  areas. 

The  age  distribution  in  1951  (census)  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  and  Scotland  was  as  follows  (in  1,000) : 


Age-group 
Under  6 
5  and  under  10 


10 

15 

20 

26 

35 

46 

66 

65 

70 

75 


16  . 
20  . 
25  . 
35  . 
45  . 
56  . 
66  . 
70  . 
75  . 
85  . 


85  and  upwards 
Total 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

3,718 

423 

.3,162 

456 

2,812 

426 

2,705 

439 

2,927 

422 

6,368 

738 

6,688 

608 

5,997 

647 

4,566 

430 

1,829 

149 

1,428 

106 

1,370 

87 

198 

12 

43,758 

4,843 

Great  Britain 
4,141 
3,618 
3,238 
3,144 
3,349 
7,096 
7,296 
6,544 
4,996 
1,978 
1,534 
1,467 
210 


48,601 


caLuirareu  ago  tusiriDution  01  tue  population  of 
England  and  Wales  was :  between  0  and  14,  5,290,000  males,  5,043  000 
females;  15  and  over,  16,454,000  males,  18,322,000  females;  aged  70  and 
over  were  1,272,000  males,  2,121,000  females. 


GREAT 

iimated  total  home  population 

BRITAIN 

of  Great  Britain  at  30  June  : 

England  and  Wales* 

Scotland  * 

Total  of  Great  Britain 

1954 

44,274,000 

5,123,300 

49,377,300 

1955 

44,441,000 

5,133,300 

49,674,300 

1956 

44,667,000 

44,907,000 

6,144,600 

49,811,600 

1957 

5,150,000 

60,057,000 

1958 

45,109,000 

5,169,000 

50,278,000 
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‘  The  home  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  the  population  of  all  types,  actually  in 
the  country.  •  Excluding  merchant  seamen  oyei-seas. 


England  and  Wales 


The  census  population  of  England  and  Wales  1801  to  1961 : 


Date  of 
enumeration 

Population 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

Date  of 
enumeration 

Population 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

1801 

8,892,536 

152 

1881 

25,974,439 

445 

1811 

10,164,256 

174 

1891 

29,002,625 

497 

1821 

12,000,236 

206 

1901 

32,627,843 

558 

1831 

13,896,797 

15,914,148 

238 

1911 

36,070,492 

618 

1841 

273 

1921 

37,886,699 

649 

1861 

17,927,609 

307 

1931 

39,952,377 

685 

1861 

20,066,224 

344 

1951 

43,757,888 

750 

1871 

22,712,266 

389 

Area  (land  and  inland  water)  and  population  of  the  administrative  counties 
and  county  boroughs  in  1921,  1931  and  1951  (for  areas  of  administrative 
counties,  etc.,  1931,  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1950,  p.  51): 


Area  in 
statute 
acres,  1951, 
including 
county 
boroughs 

Census  population 

CowUies,  including  county 
boroughs 

1921  1931  1951 

Adminisira- 

tive 

counties 

only 

1961 

ENGLAND 

Bedfordshire  . 

302,942 

206,462 

220,625 

311,937 

311,937 

Berkshire 

463,840 

294,821 

311,453 

403,141 

288,946 

Buckinghamshire  * 

479,411 

236.171 

271,686 

386,291 

.886,291 

Cambridgeshire 

315,168 

129,602 

140,004 

166,887 

168,887 

Isle  of  Ely  *  . 

239,950 

73,817 

77,698 

89,049 

89,049 

Oheehire  *>  * 

649.424 

1,020,257 

1,087,055 

1,258,607 

824,750 

Cornwall . 

868,167 

320,705 

317,968 

346,442 

345,442 

Cumberland  ’  . 

973,146 

273,173 

263,161 

285,338 

217,640 

Derbyshire  *•*  . 

643,572 

714,634 

767,374 

826,437 

685,170 

Devonshire  * 

1,671,377 

709,614 

732,968 

797,788 

514,213 

Dorsetshire  *  . 

622,843 

224,731 

239,352 

291,323 

291.323 

Durham  • 

949,427 

1,479,033 

1,486,176 

1,463,868 

903,159 

Essex  *  . 

977,760 

1,470,257 

1,765,459 

2,044,984 

1,601,329 

Gloucestershire  *.  * 

804,932 

756,674 

780,000 

939,433 

1,197,170 

429,159 

Hampshire  *•*•* 

961,871 

913,681 

1,014,516 

640,437 

Isle  of  Wight 

94,148 

94,666 

88,454 

96,626 

96,026 

Herefordshire  . 

538,924 

113,189 

111,767 

127,159 

127,159 

Hertfordshire’ . 

404,623 

333,195 

401,206 

609,775 

609,775 

Huntingdonshire 

233,985 

54,741 

56,206 

69,302 

69,302 

Kent 

976,960 

1,141,666 

1,219,273 

1,564,324 

1,536,529 

Lancashire  *.  ’  . 

1,201,888 

4,932,951 

5,039,455 

5,117,853 

2,047,573 

Leicestershire’ 

532,385 

494,469 

641,861 

631,077 

345,396 

Lincolnshire — 

The  parts  of  Holland  *.  ’ 

267,849 

85,870 

92,330 

101,555 

101,555 

The  parts  of  Kesteven  *.  ’ 

463,490 

107,634 

110,060 

130,717 

130,717 

The  parts  of  Lindsey  ’  . 

973,030 

408,698 

422,199 

473,550 

309,692 

London . 

74,860 

4,484,523 

4,397,003 

3,347,982 

3,347,982 

Middlesex  1 

148,691 

1,253,002 

1,638,728 

2,269,315 

2,269,315 

*  The  boundaries  of  the  administrative  county  have  changed  since  the  date 

of  the  1921 

oeuBUs.  In  every  case  the  acreage  relates  to  the  1951  census  and  the  1921-31  populations 
shown  relate  to  the  area  as  constituted  at  the  date  of  the  1931  census. 

>  Change  of  boundary  since  the  1931  census. 

«  Administrative  county  of  Southampton. 
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England — continued 
Norfolk*  . 

Northamptonshire  . 

Soke  of  Peterborough 
Northumberland 
Nottinghamshire 
Orfordshire*  . 
Rutlandshire  . 
Shropshire* 
Somersetshire^'* 
Staffordshire '»* 

Suffolk,  Bast  . 

Suffolk,  West  . 

Surrey 

Sussex,  Bast*  . 

Sussex,  West*  . 
Warwickshire  L  * 
Westmorland  . 

Wiltshire  1'*  . 

Worcestershire* 

Yorkshire,  East  Riding 
Yorkshire,  North  Riding* 
Yorkshire,  West  Riding*-* 
York,  City  of* 


Area  in 
statute 
acres,  1951, 
including 

Census  population 

CouTUies,  including  county 

Administra¬ 

tive 

counties 

county 

boroughs 

1921 

borougtis 

1931 

1951 

only 

1951 

1,314,240 

604,293 

604,940 

548,062 

375,721 

685,148 

302,404 

309,474 

359,690 

255,268 

53,464 

46,959 

51,839 

63,791 

63,791 

1,291.978 

746,096 

756,782 

793,424 

440,136 

540,015 

641,149 

712,731 

841,211 

536,166 

479.173 

189,615 

209,621 

275,808 

177.124 

97,273 

18,376 

17,401 

20,637 

20,510 

861,800 

243,062 

244,166 

289,802 

289,802 

1,032,326 

465,691 

475,142 

551,453 

472,169 

738,613 

1,363,511 

1,431,359 

1,621,034 

855,167 

557,354 

291,073 

294,977 

321,909 

217,142 

401,940 

461,833 

108,985 

106,137 

120,662 

120,652 

930,086 

1,180,878 

1,602,483 

1,352,613 

630,063 

632,187 

546,864 

618,516 

338,687 

401,940 

628,994 

196,810 

222,995 

318,823 

318,323 

1,394,741 

1,535,007 

1,861  670 

490,470 

504,917 

65,746 

65,408 

67,383 

67,383 

860,611 

291,838 

303,373 

386,692 

386,693 

447,679 

397,910 

420,056 

522,846 

400,617 

750,115 

460,880 

482,936 

510,904 

211,799 

1,361,522 

466,436 

469,375 

525,481 

378,209 

1,779.353 

3,181,202 

3,352,555 

3,586,274 

1,589,118 

6,409 

84,039 

84,813 

105,371 

105,371 

Total 

WALES 

Anglesey 
Brecknockshire 
Caernarvonshire 
Cardiganshire  . 
Carmarthenshire 
Denbighshire*  . 

Flintshire 

Glamorganshire* 

Merionethshire . 

Monmouthshire 

Montgomeryshire 

Pembrokeshire . 

Radnorshire 

Total  Wales  (13  counties) 

Total — England  and 
Wales 


32,209,476 

35,681,019 

37,794,003 

41,159,195 

— 

176,694 

51,744 

49,029 

50,660 

50,660 

469,281 

61,222 

67,775 

66,508 

56,508 

364,108 

128,183 

120,829 

124,140 

124,140 

443,189 

60,881 

55,184 

53,278 

53,278 

688,472 

175.073 

179,100 

172,034 

172,034 

427,977 

157,634 

167,648 

170,726 

170,726 

163,707 

106,617 

112,889 

145,297 

143,297 

523,244 

1,252,481 

1,225,177 

1,202,681 

736,'819 

422,372 

45,087 

43,201 

41,465 

346,781 

450,794 

434,958 

425,115 

319,568 

519,110 

51,263 

48,473 

45,990 

45,990 

393,003 

91,978 

87,206 

90,906 

90,906 

301,165 

23,517 

21,323 

19,993 

19,993 

6,130,103 

2,205,680 

2,158,374 

2,598,693 

— 

37,339,579 

37,886,699 

39,952,377 

43,757,888 

The  boundaries  of  the  administrative  county  have  changed  since  the  date  of  the  1921 
census.  In  every  case  the  acreage  relates  to  the  1951  census  and  the  1921-31  populations 
aliown  in  the  table  relate  to  the  area  constituted  at  the  date  of  the  1931  census 

-  Change  of  boundary  since  the  1931  census. 

-  A  dministrati ve  court  of  Southampton. 


The  area  and  population  of  the  county  boroughs  (C.B.)  and  more  im¬ 
portant  other  boroughs  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Area  in 
statute 

Census  population 

acres,  1951 

1931“ 

1951 

England 
Barnsley  (O.B.)  . 

7,817 

71.522 

75,630 

Barrow-in-Fumess  (O.B.) 

11,002 

66,202 

67,476 

Bath,  City  of  (C.B.) 

6,277 

68,815 

79,294 

Bedford 

4,972 

40,554 

53,076 

*  Home  population.  -  Population  relating  to  acreage  at  the  1931 


Estimated 
population  ‘ 
June,  1958 


75,580 

64,450 

80,400 

59,480 

census. 


GREAT  BRITAIN 
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Area  in 
statute 
acres,  1951 


England — continued 

Birkenhead  (C.B.)  .  .  8,586 

Birmingham,  City  of  (O.B.)  .  .  61,147 

Blackburn  (O.B.)  ....  8,088 

Blackpool  (O.B.)  ....  8,473 

Bolton  (C.B.)  ....  15,280 

Bootle  (O.B.)  .  .  .  3,057 

Bournemouth  (O.B.)  .  .  .  11,448 

Bradford,  City  of  (C.B.)  .  .  25,526 

Brighton  (O.B.)  ....  12,503 

Bristol,  City  of  (O.B.)  .  .  .  26,350 

Burnley  (C.B.)  ....  4,686 

Burton-upon-Trent  (O.B.)  .  .  4,219 

Bury  (C.B.)  ....  7,433 

Cambridge,  City  of  .  .  .  10,060 

Canterbury,  City  of  (O.B.)  .  .  4,690 

CarUsle,  City  of  (O.B.)  .  .  .  6,092 

Chatham  .....  4,371 

Cheltenham.  ....  4,726 

Chester,  City  of  (O.B.)  .  .  .  4,140 

t^esterfleld .  ....  8,472 

Colchester  .....  11,333 

Coventry,  City  of  (O.B.)  .  .  19,137 

Crewe  .....  2,184 

Croydon  (O.B.)  ....  12,672 

Dagenham  .....  6,554 

Darlington  (C.B.)  .  .  .  6,469 

Derby  (O.B.)  ....  8,116 

Dewsbury  (C.B.)  ....  6,720 

Doncaster  .....  8,371 

Dudley  (C.B.)  ....  4,064 

Ealing  .....  9,133 

Eastbourne  (O.B.)  .  .  .  10,957 

Bast  Ham  (C.B.)  ....  3,324 

Exeter,  City  of  (C.B.)  .  .  .  9,035 

Gateshead  (C.B.)  .  .  .  4,470 

Giilingham  .....  8,351 

Glouce-ster,  City  of  (O.B.)  .  .  6,272 

Great  Yarmouth  (C.B.).  .  .  3,598 

Grimsby  (C.B.)  ....  5,468 

Halifax  (C.B.)  ....  14,080 

Harrow  .....  12,559 

Hastings  (O.B.)  ....  7,323 

Hornchurch.  ....  19,768 

Hove  ......  3,953 

Huddersfield  (O.B.)  .  .  14,147 

Ilford  .....  8,425 

Ipswich  (O.B.)  ....  8,746 

Keighley  .....  3,902 

Kingston-upon-Hull,  City  of  (O.B.)  14,091 

Lancaster  .....  4,873 

Leeds,  aty  of  (O.B.)  .  .  .  38,293 

Leicester,  City  of  (O.B.)  .  .  16.987 

Leyton  .....  2,594 

Lincoln,  City  of  (O.B.)  .  .  .  6,128 

Liverpool,  City  of  (O.B.)  .  .  27,321 

Luton.  .....  8,773 

Maidstone  .....  5,976 

Manchester,  City  of  (O.B.)  .  .  27,255 

Mansfield  .....  7,009 

Middlesbrough  (O.B.)  .  .  .  7,131 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  City  of  (O.B.)  11,094 

Northampton  (O.B.)  .  .  ■  6,201 

Norwich,  City  of  (O.B.) .  .  .  8,141 

Nottingham,  City  of  (C.B.)  .  .  16,172 

Oldham  (O.B.)  .  .  .  6,340 

Oxford,  City  of  (O.B.)  .  .  .  8,418 


Census  population 

Estimated 
population  ’ 

1931* 

1951 

June  1958 

147,803 

142,501 

142,600 

1,002,603 

1,112,605 

1,095,000 

122,697 

111,218 

106,200 

101,553 

147,194 

144,500 

177,250 

167,167 

161,500 

76,770 

74,977 

81,550 

116,803 

144,845 

143,600 

298,041 

292,403 

287,800 

147,427 

156,406 

169,700 

397,012 

442,994 

438,000 

98,258 

84,987 

81,360 

49,486 

49,167 

49,090 

56,182 

58,838 

58,090 

66,789 

81,500 

92,500 

24,446 

27,795 

30,000 

67,304 

67,798 

69,400 

42,999 

49,418 

44,424 

60,860 

62,850 

68,610 

41,440 

48,237 

59,300 

64,160 

68,558 

67,460 

48,701 

57,449 

63,510 

167,083 

258,246 

281,000 

46,069 

233,032 

52,423 

51,370 

249,870 

249,500 

89,362 

114,588 

114,100 

72,086 

84,886 

83,170 

142,403 

141,267 

133,900 

54,302 

63,487 

53,330 

63,316 

82,054 

84,170 

59,583 

62,626 

64,530 

117,707 

187,323 

183,000 

57,435 

57,821 

67,680 

142,394 

66,029 

120,836 

110,900 

76,613 

76,900 

122,447 

115,039 

109,900 

61,651 

68,099 

77,870 

62,937 

67,280 

68,400 

56,771 

51,105 

61,400 

92,458 

94,557 

96,380 

98,115 

98,404 

96,250 

96,656 

219,463 

214,300 

65,207 

65,522 

64,220 

39,389 

104,128 

120,300 

54,993 

69,535 

69,790 

113,475 

129,026 

128,100 

131,061 

184,706 

179,000 

87,502 

104,785 

113,400 

40,441 

66,944 

66,260 

313,544 

299,105 

301,100 

43,383 

51,661 

49,150 

482,809 

505,291 

610,600 

239,169 

285,181 

277,000 

128,313 

105,978 

98,760 

66,243 

69,401 

72,220 

855,688 

788,659 

762,400 

68,523 

110,381 

118,300 

42,280 

54,035 

56,500 

766,378 

703,082 

676,900 

46.077 

61,352 

62,320 

138,274 

147,272 

152,600 

283,156 

291,724 

272,400 

92,341 

104,432 

100,700 

126,236 

121,236 

118,800 

268,801 

306,055 

313,000 

140,314 

121,266 

118,300 

80,539 

88,684 

104,100 

*  Home  population.  *  Population  relating  to  the  acreage  at  the  1931  census. 
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Bnolah  d — coMinued 
Plymouth,  City  of  (C.B.) 
Poole  .... 
Portsmouth,  City  of  (C.B.) 
Prestou  (C.B.) 

BeaUiug  (C.B.) 

Rochdale  (C.B.)  . 

Romford 
Rotherham  (C.B.) 

St  Helens  (C.B.)  . 

Salford  (C.B.) 

Sheffield,  City  of  (O.B.). 
Slough 

Smethwick  (O.B.). 
Southampton  (C.B.) 
Southend-on-Sea  (C.B.) 
Southport  (C.B.)  . 

South  Shields  (C.B.) 
Stockport  (C.B.)  . 
Stockton-on-Tees . 
Stoke-on-Trent,  City  of  (C.B. 
Sunderland  (C.B.) 

Swindon 
Tottenham  . 

Tynemouth  (C.B.) 

W akefield.  City  of  (C.B.) 
Wallasey  (C.B.)  . 

Walsall  (C.B.) 

W  althamgtow 
Warrington  (C.B.) 

Watford 

West  Bromwich  (C.B.)  . 

West  Ham  (C.B.) 

West  Hartlepool  (C.B.) 

Wigan  fO.B.) 

Willesden  . 

Wolverhampton  (O.B.)  . 
Worcester,  City  of  (O.B.) 
York,  City  of  (C.B.) 

Cardill,  City  of  (O.B.)  . 
Merthyr  Tydfil  (O.B.)  . 
Newport  (Monmouth)  (O.B.)  . 
Rhondda  .... 
Swansea  (O.B.) 

■  Home  population. 


Area  in 
statute 

Census  population 

Estimated 

population 

acres,  1951 

1931* 

1951 

June  1958 

13,136 

208,182 

208,012 

216,300 

15,640 

60,196 

82,958 

88,390 

9,222 

252,421 

233,545 

222,800 

6,684 

119,001 

119,250 

115,100 

9,105 

97,149 

114,196 

117,900 

9,556 

90,263 

88,429 

84,890 

9,342 

37,840 

87,991 

113,700 

9,255 

69,691 

82,.341 

84,030 

7,950 

106,789 

110,260 

110,500 

5,202 

223,438 

178,194 

163,600 

39,586 

511,757 

512,850 

498,800 

6,202 

33,612 

66,439 

73,620 

2,496 

84,354 

76,407 

72,690 

9,192 

176,007 

178,343 

199,400 

10,284 

120,115 

151,806 

158,100 

9,652 

4,874 

78,925 

84,039 

81,760 

113,455 

106,598 

108,600 

7,977 

125,490 

141,650 

141,100 

5,465 

67,722 

74,155 

77,210 

21,209 

276,639 

275,115 

271,100 

8,570 

185,824 

181,524 

185.100 

6,060 

62,401 

157,667 

68,953 

77,900 

3,013 

126,929 

117,700 

4,679 

64,922 

66,564 

68,700 

6,799 

59,122 

60,371 

59,740 

5,913 

97,626 

101,369 

102,900 

8,780 

103,059 

114,535 

115,000 

4,342 

132,972 

121,135 

114,000 

4,413 

79,317 

80,694 

79,470 

6,296 

58,533 

73,072 

73,350 

7,180 

81,303 

87,981 

93,380 

4,689 

294,278 

68,135 

170,993 

165,000 

4,175 

72,662 

74,430 

6,083 

85,357 

185,026 

84,560 

81,330 

4,365 

179,697 

173,100 

9,126 

133,212 

162,672 

147,800 

5,394 

50,546 

59,703 

63,970 

6,409 

84,813 

105,371 

105,600 

15,085 

223,589 

243,632 

263,300 

17,760 

71,108 

61,142 

59,300 

7,383 

89,203 

105,547 

104,200 

23,886 

141,346 

111,389 

106,400 

21,600 

164,797 

160,988 

163,300 

Population  relating  to  the  acreage  at  the  1931 

census. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  urban  and  rural 
population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1921,  1931  and  1951 : 


1921 

1931 

1961 


England  and  Wales 
37,886,699 
39,952,377 
43,757,883 


Population 
Urban  districts^ 
30,035,417 
31,951,918 
36,335,721 

^  As  existing  at  ( 


Rural  districts  ^ 
7,851,282 
8,000,459 
8,422,167 

h  census. 


Percentage 
Urban  ^  Rural  ^ 

79- 3  20-7 

80- 0  20-0 

80-8  19-2 


The  municipal  and  parliamentary  City  of  London,  coinciding  with  the 
registration  City  of  London,  has  an  area  of  677  acres.  The  registration 
County  of  London  (the  London  for  purposes  of  the  census,  the  registration 
of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  and  for  poor  law  purposes),  coinciding 
with  the  administrative  county,  has  an  area  of  74,850  acres,  and  nearly 
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coincides  with  the  collective  area  of  the  London  parliamentary  boroughs. 
The  population  of  registration  London,  of  the  ‘  Outer  Ring,’  and  of  ‘  Greater 
London  ’  (the  area  covered  by  the  City  and  Metropohtan  pohoe)  at  the  dates 
of  the  census,  was : 


R^istration  London 
‘Outer  Ring’ 

‘  Greater  London  ’  ‘  . 

'  Area  461,824  acres  (1951). 


1921*  1931* 

.  4,484,623  4,397,003 

.  3,003,859  3,818,670 

.  7,488,382  8,215,673 

’  Census  population.  ’ 


1951*  1968* 

3.347,982  3,226,000 

6,000,041  4,997,340 

8,348,025  8,222,340 

Estimated  home  population. 


Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1931.  H.M.S.O.,  1950 
Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1951.  H.M.S.O.,  1956 


Scotland 

Area  29,796  sq.  miles,  including  its  islands,  186  in  number,  but  excluding 
inland  water  609  sq.  miles. 

Population  (including  mihtary  in  the  barracks  and  seamen  on  board 
vessels  in  the  harbours)  at  the  dates  of  the  several  censuses : 


Date  of 
enumeration 

Population 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

Date  of 
enumeration 

Population 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

1811 

1,805,864 

60 

1881 

3,735,573 

125 

1821 

2,091,521 

70 

1891 

4,026,647 

135 

1831 

2,364,386 

79 

1901 

4,472,103 

150 

1841 

2,620,184 

83 

1911 

4,760,904 

4,882,497 

160 

1851 

2,888,742 

97 

1921 

164 

1861 

3,062,294 

100 

1931 

4,842,980 

163 

1871 

3,360,018 

113 

1951 

5,096,415 

171 

The  number  of  married  persons  in  1951  was  2,247,855  (1,112,007  males 
and  1,135,848  females),  and  widowed,  346,111  (96,391  males  and  249,721 
females). 

There  are  33  civil  cormties,  as  follows : 


Area  in 
statute 

Census  population 

Estimated 

acres 

1921 

1931 

1951 

population* 

(1931) 

total 

total 

total 

Dec.  1957 

1.  Aberdeen  (inch  Aberdeen)  . 

1,261,521 

301,016 

300,436 

308,008 

326,700 

2.  Angus  (inch  Dundee)  . 

559,037 

271,062 

270,190 

274,876 

276,200 

3.  Argyll  .... 

1,999,472 

76,862 

63,050 

63,361 

57,100 

4.  Ayr  .... 

724,623 

299,273 

285,217 

321,237 

332,900 

5.  Banff  .... 

403,053 

67,298 

64,907 

60,148 

60,600 

6.  Berwick  .... 

292,535 

28,246 

26,612 

25,086 

23,800 

7.  Bute  .... 

139,658 

33,771* 

18,823 

19,283 

16,600 

8.  Caithness  .... 

438,833 

28,285 

25,656 

22,710 

25,700 

9.  Clackmannan 

34,927 

32,.542 

31,948 

37,532 

39,600 

10.  Dumfries  .... 

686,302 

75,370 

81,220 

86,660 

88,700 

11.  Dunbarton 

167,433 

150,861 

146,723 

164,269 

174,200 

12.  Bast  Lothian  (Haddington) 

170,971 

47,487 

47,338 

62,268 

51,600 

13.  Fife . 

322,844 

292,925 

276,368 

306,778 

319,700 

14.  Inverness  .... 

2,695,094 

82,455 

82,108 

84,930 

83,200 

16.  Kincardine 

244,482 

41,779 

39,866 

47,403 

27,300* 

16.  Kinross  .... 

62,410 

7,963 

7,454 

7,418 

7,200 

17.  Kirkcudbright  . 

575,832 

37,155 

30,168 

30,726 

30,300 

18.  Lanark  (inch  Glasgow) 

662,821 

1,639,442 

1,587,663 

1,614,363 

1,623,400 

19.  Midlothian  (Edinburgh) 

234,325 

606,377 

626,296 

665,735 

672,800 

20.  Moray  (Elgin)  . 

304,931 

41,653 

40,805 

48,218 

60,200 

21.  Naim  .... 

104,252 

8,790 

8,294 

8,719 

8,300 

*  Including  summer  visitors.  *  Home  population. 

*  Excluding  the  portion  of  Aberdeen  Burgh  in  Kincardine  County. 
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22.  Orkney 

23.  Peebles 

24.  Perth 

26.  Renfrew 

26.  Ross  and  Cromarty 

27.  Roxburgh  . 

28.  Selkirk 

29.  Shetland  (Zetland) 

30.  Stirling 

31.  Sutherland 

32.  AVest  Lothian  (Linlithgow) 
S3.  Wigtown  . 

Total  Scotland 


Area  in 

statute  Census  population  Estimated 


acres 

1921 

1931 

1951 

population' 

a93i) 

total 

total 

total 

Dec.  1957 

240,847 

24,111 

22,077 

21,256 

19,900 

222,240 

16,332 

15,051 

15,232 

14,300 

1,595,802 

126,503 

120,793 

128,029 

127,000 

153,332 

298,904 

287,991 

324,660 

332,400 

1,977,248 

70,818 

62,799 

60,508 

69,600 

426,028 

44,989 

45,685 

45,567 

45,100 

170,793 

22,607 

22,711 

21,729 

21,100 

352,319 

25,620 

21,421 

19,362 

18,400 

288,842 

161,719 

166,447 

187,627 

191,200 

1,297,914 

17,802 

16,101 

13,670 

13,200 

76,861 

83,962 

81,431 

88,577 

91,900 

311,984 

30,783 

29,331 

31,620 

30,100 

19,070,466 

4,882,497 

4,842,980 

6,096,415 

6,150,000 

^  Home  population. 


The  birthplaces  of  the  1951  population  were:  Scotland,  4,695,829- 
England,  222,162;  Wales,  9,632;  Northern  Ireland,  43,354;  Eire, 
46,126;  Commonwealth,  28,810;  foreign  countries,  49,446  (including  28,950 
aliens). 

The^  urban  population  of  Scotland  in  1951  is  defined  as  the  population 
of  localities  containing  over  1,000  persons,  and  are  burghs,  special  scavenging 
districts  or  special  hghting  districts.  On  this  basis  the  ‘  urban  ’  population 
was  4,226,812  or  82-9%  of  the  total,  and  the  ‘rural’  population  869,157  or 
17-1%.  Population  of  the  principal  burghs: 


Burghs 

Glasgow 

Edinburgh 

Aberdeen 

Dundee 

Paisley 

Greenock 

Motherwell 

Kirkcaldy 


Census  population 


1931 

1951 

1,088,417 

1,079,400 

438,998 

465,700 

167,269 

186,200 

176,583 

179,200 

86,441 

95,800 

78,948 

77,800 

64,708 

71,400 

43,874 

61,800 

Estimated 

population 

Dec.  1957  Burghs 
1,086,100  Coatbridge  . 
467,000  Dunfermline 
186,800  Clydebank  , 
178,600  Ayr  . 

96.300  Kilmarnock 
77,500  Perth . 

70.300  Hamilton  , 
81,100  Falkirk 


Census  population 
1931  1951 

43,056  47,541 

34,954  44,719 

46,963  44,638 

36,784  42,377 

38,099  42,123 

37,863  40,487 

34,807  40,174 

36,565  37,635 


Estimated 
population 
Dec.  1967 


52,000 

46.300 
49,800 
43,700 

44.300 
40,900 
41,000 
37,100 


In  1951  the  estimated  age  distribution  of  the  population 
was:  between  0  and  14  +  ,  639,300  males,  618,600  females; 
1,805,300  males,  2,050,700  females. 


in  Scotland 
16  and  over. 


For  main  occupations,  according  to  the  census  of  1931,  see  The  States¬ 
man’s  Year-Book,  1943,  p.  19. 


Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands 

Ai*ea 


Islands 

Isle  of  Man 

Jersey  .  .  .  ] 

Guernsey,  Herm  and  .Tethou 
Alderney  .... 
Bark,  Brechon  and  Lihou 

in  statute 

Census  population 

acres,  1951 
.  141.263 

28,717 
16,068 
1,962 
1,386 

1921 

60,284 

49,701 

38,315 

1,598 

616 

1931 

49,308 
60,462 
40,643) 
1,621  )■ 

579J 

1951 

66,253 

67,310 

46,496 

Total  .  , 

• 

189,396 

160,514 

142,513 

168,069 
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Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years: 

England  and  'Wales 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 


Batimated  home 
population 
at  30  June' 
44,109,000 
44,274,000 
44,441,000 
44,667,000 
44,907,000 
45,109,000 


Total  live 
births 

Illegitimate 
live  births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Divorces, 
annulmente 
and  dis¬ 
solutions 

684,372 

32,503 

503,529 

344,998 

30,326 

673,651 

31,609 

501,896 

341,731 

28,027 

667,811 

31,145 

518,864 

357,918 

26,816 

700,335 

33,534 

521,331 

514,870 

352,944 

26,265 

722,381 

34,562 

346,903 

23,785 

738,323* 

— 

526,792* 

— 

'  Estimated  home  population  Includes  alien  military  personnel  within  England  and  "Wales 
and  excludes  seamen  abroad.  *  Provisional. 


In  1957  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  was  1,060  male  to  1,000 
female,  and  the  live  birth  rate  was  16-1  and  the  death  rate  11-5  per  1,000  of 
the  population;  infant  mortality  rate,  23-1  per  1,000  related  live  births. 


Estimated  total 
population 
at  30  June ' 

Total  births 

Scotland 

Illegitimate 

births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Divorces, 
annulments 
and  dis¬ 
solutions 

1964 

5,123,300 

92,315 

4,177 

61,380 

41,974 

2,226 

1956 

6,133,300 

92,539 

95,313 

3,991 

4,069 

61,645 

4.3,199 

2,078 

1956 

6,144,600 

61,792 

43,963 

1,891 

1957 

6,150,000 

97,977 

4,017 

61,143 

42,661 

1,747 

1958 

6,169,000 

99,480 

4,072 

62,066 

41,186 

1,791 

'  Includes  merchant  navy  at  home  and  forces  stationed 

in  Scotland. 

In  1958  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  was  1,053  male  to  1,000 
female;  the  live  birth  rate  was  19-2  and  the  death  rate  12  per  1,000  of  the 
population. 

Emigration  and  Immigration 

In  the  years  1815-52  the  total  number  of  emigrants  from  the  U.K.  was 
3,463,592.  Up  to  1852  the  emigration  returns  made  no  distinction  between 
British  subjects  and  foreigners.  From  1853  to  1938  inclusive,  the  number 
of  emigrant  passengers  of  British  origin,  to  places  out  of  Europe,  was 
16,710,072.  The  passenger  trailic  by  sea  to  and  from  non-European 
coimtries  in  recent  years  was  as  follows : 


Outward 

Inward 

Common¬ 

Common¬ 

wealth 

wealth 

citizens 

Aliens 

Total 

citizens 

Aliens 

Total 

1938 

162,074 

78,976 

241,049 

159,913 

61,786 

221,699 

1953 

277,194 

81,342 

358,536 

211,518 

80,108 

291,626 

1954 

277,016 

81,584 

358,600 

233,232 

82,634 

315,866 

1966 

276,132 

84,614 

360,646 

237,636 

89,658 

327,294 

1956 

292,670 

86,968 

379,638 

228,696 

89,566 

318,262 

The  numbers  of  immigrants  and  emigrants  of  Commonwealth  nationality 
into  or  from  the  U.K.,  travelling  direct  by  sea  from  ports  outside  Europe 
and  Mediterranean  Sea,  were  as  follows : 


Immigrants  Emigrants 


Males 

emales 

Children 

Males 

Females 

Children 

over  15 

over  15 

under  15 

Total 

over  15 

over  15 

under  15 

Total 

1955 

26,828 

29,960 

16,914 

72,702 

37,330 

49,120 

29,960 

116,400 

1966 

23,208 

27,116 

13,780 

64,104 

44,980 

52,754 

32,062 

129,796 

There  is  substantial  net  emigration  from  (or  via)  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  from  the  Irish  Republic,  as  weU  as  by  air,  but  there  are  no  particulars 
available  of  emigrants  travelling  by  these  routes. 
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The  destinations  of  Commonwealth  citizens  leaving  the  U.K.  to  take  up 
permanent  residence  in  non-European  countries  in  1956  were  mainly  Canada, 
41,608  (3,367  in  1938);  Australia,  32,176  (5,472  in  1938);  New  Zealand, 
11,506  (2,426  in  1938);  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia, 
8,982  (6,003  in  1938);  United  States,  13,912  (1,992  in  1938). 

Of  a  total  of  1,330,932  aliens  (not  including  arrivals  from  the  Irish  Repub¬ 
lic  and  foreign  servicemen)  who  arrived  in  the  U.K.  in  1958,  964,361  were 
business  visitors  and  tourists  for  periods  of  less  than  6  months,  2,986  were 
visitors  for  more  than  6  months,  96,083  in  transit  to  other  countries, 
161,290  returning  residents,  15,055  diplomats  and  persons  on  government 
missions,  42,443  (including  wives  and  dependent  children)  holding  Ministry 
of  Labour  permits,  19,748  seamen  rmder  contract  to  join  ships  in  British 
waters,  and  38,966  admitted  for  a  long  term  stay.  The  figures  do  not 
include  persons  arriving  in  the  U.K.  from  the  Irish  Republic,  nor  foreign 
servicemen  arriving  for  service  in  this  country. 

Passenger  movement  (including  pleasure  cruises)  totalled:  1956, 
outward,  4,966,000  (1,683,000  by  air);  inward,  5,022,000  (1,743,000  by  air); 
1955,  outward,  4,612,000  (1,422,000  by  air);  inward,  4,688,000  (1,462,000  by 
air). 


RELIGION 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  centre  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  which 
is  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  Christendom,  and  the  expansion  of  which 
parallels  the  expansion  of  Great  Britain  into  the  British  Commonwealth. 
The  autonomy  of  the  Dominions  within  a  kind  of  family  fellowship  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  autonomy  of  the  great  Anglican  Churches  in  Australia; 
Canada;  China;  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Cevlon;  Ireland;  Japan; 
New  Zealand ;  Scotland ;  South  Africa ;  the  United  States ;  Wales ;  West 
Africa,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  present  evolution  of  the  Colonies  towards 
Dominion  status  in  groups  parallels  somewhat  similar  tendencies  in  the 
dioceses  (e.g.,  in  East  Africa)  holding  mission  from  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
There  is,  however,  no  earthly  head  of  tlie  Anghcan  Communion  corresponding 
to  the  Queen  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  decennial  Lambeth  Conference  only  as  pTi-Tnus  inteT  paxes, 

England  and  Wales.  The  Established  Church  of  England,  which 
baptizes  some  two-thirds  of  the  children  bom  in  England  (i.e.,  excluding 
Wales  but  including  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands),  is  Protestant 
Episcopal.  Civil  chsabilities  on  account  of  religion  do  not  attach  to  anv 
class  of  British  subjects.  Under  the  Welsh  Church  Acts,  1914  and  1919,  the 
Cliuroh  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  was  disestablished  as  from  31  March 
1920,  a^nd  Wales  was  formed  into  a  separate  Province.  Property  belonging 
to  the  Church  in  Wales,  and  a  sum  of  £lm.  provided  by  Parha'ment,  were 
assigned  to  a  temporary  body  not  exceeding  3  persons,  called  the  Welsh  I 
Com^ssioners,  for  distribution  to  a  body  representing  the  Church  (called 
the  Representative  Body),  and  to  certain  other  authorities,  including  the 
University  of  Wales. 

The  Queen  is,  under  God,  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Church  of  England,  I 
^th  the  right,  regulated  by  statute,  to  nominate  to  the  vacant  arch-  i 
bishoprics  and  bishoprics.  The  Queen,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasui-y  in  i 
her  name,  also  appoint  to  such  deaneries,  prebendaries  and  canonries  as  are  ' 
m  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  while  a  large  number  of  livings  and  also  some 
canonries  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
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There  are  2  archbishops  (at  the  head  of  the  2  Provinces  of  Canterburv 
and  York)  and  41  bishops  and  about  40  suffragan  bishops  in  England. 
Each  archbishop  has  also  his  own  particular  diocese,  wherein  he  exercises 
episcopal,  as  in  his  Province  he  exercises  metropolitan,  jurisdiction.  In  the 
Church  are  29  deans  (mciuding  Westminster,  Windsor  and  Truro),  103 
archdeacons  and  15  provosts  of  parish  church  cathedrals.  There  is  an 
Assembly,  called  'the  Church  Assembly,’  in  England,  consisting  of  a  House 
of  Bisnops,  a  House  of  Clergy  and  a  House  of  Laity,  which  has  pov/er, 
under  the  Church  of  England  Assembly  (Powers)  Act,  1919,  to  frame 
legislation  regarding  Church  matters.  The  first  two  Houses  consist  of  the 
members  of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  each  of  which  consists 
of  the  diocesan  bishops  (forming  an  Upper  House),  and  the  archdeacons, 
deans  and  provosts,  and  a  certain  number  of  proctors  elected  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  inferior  clergy,  together  with,  in  the  case  of  Canterbury 
Convocation,  representatives  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and 
London  (forming  the  Lower  House).  The  House  of  Laity  is  elected  by  the 
lay  members  of  the  Diocesan  Conferences.  Parochial  affairs  are  managed 
by  annual  parochial  church  meetings  and  parochial  church  cormcils.  Every 
measure  passed  by  the  Church  Assembly  must  be  submitted  to  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Committee,  consisting  of  15  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  nominated 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  15  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  nominated 
by  the  Speaker.  This  committee  reports  on  each  measure  to  Parha- 
ment,  and  the  measure  receives  the  Royal  Assent  and  becomes  law  if  each 
House  of  Parhament  resolves  that  the  measure  be  presented  to  the  Queen. 

There  are  about  13,000  ecclesiastical  parishes  inclusive  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  the  Channel  Islands,  but  excluding  Wales.  These  parishes  do  not, 
in  many  cases,  coincide  with  civil  parishes  (districts  for  which  a  separate 
poor  rate  is  or  can  be  made).  Each  parish  has  its  church,  presided  over  by  an 
incumbent  or  minister,  who  must  be  in  priest’s  orders,  and  who  is  known  as 
rector,  vicar  or  perpetual  curate,  according  to  his  relation  to  the  temporalities 
of  his  parish.  Private  persons  possess  the  right  of  presentation  to  about 
3,000  benefices ;  the  patronage  of  the  others  belongs  mainly  to  the  Queen,  the 
bishops  and  cathedrals,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  In  1952  there  were  about  12,000  beneficed  clergy,  and 
2,200  assistant  curacies.  The  income  of  the  Church  of  England  was  esti¬ 
mated  in  1951  at  £17-5m.,  made  up  as  to  half  by  voluntary  gifts  and  half 
from  endowments  (i.e.,  gifts  and  legacies  of  past  members  of  the  Church  of 
England). 

In  addition  to  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Chmch  of 
England  includes  22  dioceses  holding  mission  from  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  Anghcan  chaplaincies  in  North  and  Central  Europe  form  an  area  of 
administration  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Church 
of  England  itself  is  part  of  the  world-wide  Anghcan  Communion  which 
includes  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  the  Church 
in  Wales,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  and  a  number  of 
other  self-governing  Churches  in  the  Commonwealth,  China,  Japan,  etc. 
The  latest  addition,  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa,  was 
inaugurated  in  April  1951. 

Of  the  40,623  churches  and  chapels  registered  for  the  solemnization  of 
marriages  at  30  June  1957,  16,789  belonged  to  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Church  in  Wales  and  23,834  to  other  religious  denominations.  Of  the 
346,903  marriages  celebrated  in  1957,  49-6%  were  in  the  Established  Church 
and  the  Church  in  Wales,  22-4%  ui  churches  or  chapels  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions  and  28%  were  civil  marriages  in  a  Registrar’s  Office. 
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The  Unitarians  have  about  340  places  of  worship,  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  over  80,  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  about  75.  The  Salvation  Army, 
a  religious  body  with  a  quasi-military  organization,  carries  on  both  spiritual 
and  social  work  at  home  and  abroad,  and  had,  in  the  U.K.,  1958,  5,476 
officers  and  200  cadets,  1,200  corps,  33,811  local  officers,  330  social  centres, 
39  eventide  homes,  14  maternity  homes,  61  shelters  for  men  and  women, 
and  9  industrial  and  approved  schools. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  statistics  of  certain  churches  in  England 
and  Wales,  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  Man  : 


PuU 

Ministers 

in 

Local 
and  lay 

Sunday 

school 

Sunday 

school 

Denomination 

members 

charge 

preachers 

teachers 

scholars 

Methodist 

1,081,000 

5,129 

37,000 

132,400 

1,091,000 

Independent  Methodist  . 

8,600 

307 

— 

3,000 

11,900 

"Wesleyan  Reform  Union 

5,800 

25 

280 

2,400 

10,500 

Congregational  Union 

218,000 

1,908 

3,118 

31,500 

231,660 

Baptist .... 

327,800 

2,079 

360 

4,316 

43,691 

310,700 

Presbyterian 

70,940 

— 

7,400 

64,000 

OalTinistic  Methodist 
Church  of  Wales 

201,000 

816 

12,630 

87,800 

Moravian 

2,900 

41 

2 

600 

4,000 

Lady  Huntingdon’s  Con¬ 
nexion 

1,700 

27 

46 

300 

2,700 

Churches  of  Christ . 

14,000 

— 

2,000 

1,700 

17,000 

Society  of  Friends  . 

21,400 

— 

— 

2,000 

15,000 

Anglican  (in  England) 

2,294,000 

— 

— 

171,000 

1,956,000 

Roman  CathoUos  in  England  and  W'ales  were  estimated  at  3,321,800  in 
1953.  There  were  4  archbishops  and  14  bishops,  6,439  clergy  and  2,867 
churches  and  chapels. 

There  are  about  400,000  Jews  in  the  U.K.  with  about  240  synagogues. 

Scotland.  The  Church  of  Scotland  (established  in  1560  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  re-established  in  1688  as  part  of  the  Revolution  Settlement)  is 
Presbyterian,  the  ministers  all  being  of  equal  rank.  There  is  in  each  parish 
a  kirk  session,  consisting  of  the  minister  and  of  several  laymen  called  elders. 
There  are  presbyteries  (formed  by  groups  of  parishes),  meeting  frequently 
throughout  the  year,  and  these  are  again  grouped  in  synods,  which  meet 
half-yearly  and  can  be  appealed  to  against  the  decisions  of  the  presbyteries. 
The  supremo  court  is  the  General  Assembly,  which  now  consists  of  1,458 
members,  half  clerical  and  half  lay,  chosen  by  the  different  presbyteries.  It 
meets  annually  in  May  (under  the  presidency  of  a  Moderator  appointed  by 
the  Assembly,  the  Sovereign  being  represented  by  a  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  Queen  on  the  nomination  of  the  Government  of  the  day), 
and  sits  usually  for  8  days.  Any  matters  not  decided  during  this  period 
may  be  left  to  a  Commission  which  sits  at  stated  intervals  until  the  meeting 
of  the  next  General  Assembly. 

On  2  Oct.  1929  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Eree  Church  of 
Scotland  were  reunited  under  the  name  of  The  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
two  bodies  met  in  General  Assembly  in  Edinburgh  as  one.  The  united 
Church  had,  in  Scotland,  on  31  Dec.  1958,  2,257  congregations,  1,315,466 
members,  besides  adherents;  2,842  Sunday  schools,  with  41,193  teachers 
and  307,218  scholars  in  attendance.  The  Church  courts  are  the  General 
Assembly,  12  synods,  66  presbyteries  in  Scotland,  1  in  England  and  3  on 
the  Continent,  in  addition  to  foreign  mission  presbyteries.  Income  in 
1958  was  £2,462,860.  The  Church  has  divinity  faculties  in  the  4  Scottish 
universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  St  Andrews,  with  37 
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professors  and  lecturers.  The  Church’s  Foreign  Mission  agents  (including 
nationals)  number  approximately  15,000,  income  exceeds  £lm. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is  in  full  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England  and  is  a  Province  of  the  Anglican  Church.  As  at  31  Dec.  1957 
it  had  7  bishoprics,  374  churches  and  missions,  322  clergy  and  106,000  mem¬ 
bers,  of  whom  65,764  were  communicants. 

There  are  in  Scotland  some  small  outstanding  Presbyterian  bodies  and 
also  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Methodists  and  Unitarians. 

The  Roman  Cathohe  Church  had  in  Scotland  (1958)  2  archbishops  and 
6  bishops,  1,039  clergy,  about  460  churches,  chapels  and  stations,  and 
767,000  adherents. 

The  proportion  of  marriages  in  Scotland  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
various  Churches  in  1967  was  :  Church  of  Scotland,  57%  ;  Roman  Catholic, 
16-6%;  Episcopal,  2-2%  ;  United  Free,  0-9%  ;  others,  6-9%;  civil,  17-4%. 

A.dy,  0.  M.,  The  English  Church  and  How  it  Works.  London,  1940 
Beck,  A.  B.  (ed.),  The  English  Catholics,  1850-1950.  London,  1950 
Dairies,  H.,  The  English  Free  Churches.  London,  1952 

Mayflsld,  Q-.,  The  Church  of  England:  its  members  and  Us  business.  Oxford  TTniT.  Press  1958 
Moorman,  J.  E.  H.,  A  History  of  the  Church  of  England.  London,  1953  ’ 

Wand,  J.  W.  0.,  The  Anglican  Communion :  a  Survey.  Oxford,  1948 


EDUCATION 
University  Education 

In  England  there  are  16  degree-givuig  universities,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  Exeter,  Hull,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  London, 
Manchester,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Reading,  Sheffield  and  Southampton. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  University  College  of  North  Staffordshire,  at  Keele, 
which  has  the  power  to  grant  its  own  degree. 

In  Wales  there  is  one  university,  the  University  of  Wales,  with  colleges 
at  Aberystwyth,  Bangor,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. 

All  these  universities  and  the  university  college  are  independent,  self- 
governing  institutions  although  they  receive  substantial  aid  from  the  state 
through  the  University  Grants  Committee.  This  is  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Treasury  on  which  sit  representatives  of  the  universities.  The 
Minist^  of  Education  and  local  education  authorities  have  no  responsibility 
for  universities. 

All  universities  charge  fees  but  financial  help  is  available  to  students 
from  several  sources.  The  universities  themselves  provide  scholarships  of 
various  kinds,  the  Ministry  of  Education  offers  a  number  of  scholarships 
every  year  and  all  local  education  authorities  have  a  system  of  awards  to 
help  suitable  students  to  attend  university.  Most  of  the  undergraduate 
awards  made  by  the  Ministry  and  by  local  education  authorities  are  offered 
on  the  results  of  the  General  Certificate  of  Education.  The  Ministry  also 
offers  supplementary  awards  to  holders  of  certain  scholarships  provided 
by  universities.  The  amount  of  aid  given  generally  depends  upon  the 
parents’  means.  Over  three-quarters  of  the  students  at  the  English  and 
Welsh  imiversities  are  in  receipt  of  some  form  of  financial  assistance. 

In  addition  the  Ministry  provides  annually  a  small  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships  for  mature  students,  i.e.,  for  persons  who  did  not  attend  university  at 
the  normal  age  but  who,  later  in  life,  find  the  opportunity  and  have  the 
talent  to  benefit  from  a  miiversity  course.  Awards  known  as  state  student¬ 
ships  are  offered  on  a  competitive  basis  by  the  Ministry  from  amongst 
candidates  considered  by  the  universities  to  be  qualified  for  post-graduate 
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studies  in  arts  subjects;  similar  awards,  tenable  at  universities  or  technical 
colleges,  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 
to  students  studying  science,  mathematics  and  technology  at  the  post¬ 
graduate  level. 

In  Scotland  there  are  4  universities,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and 
St  Andrews.  The  Carnegie  Trust,  founded  in  1901  with  a  capital  of  £2m., 
has  an  annual  income  of  £100,000,  of  which  half  is  devoted  to  the  equipment 
and  expansion  of  the  Scottish  universities  and  half  to  assisting  students. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  number  of  professors,  lecturers, 
etc.,  and  students  for  1968-59  (the  dates  of  foundation  in  brackets): 


Universities 

Teachers 

Students 

tlniversities 

Teachers 

Students 

England — 

England  (contd.) — 

Oxford  . 

850 

8,811 

Bristol  (1909). 

712 

3,068 

Cambridge 

753 

8,824 

Heading  (1926) 

230 

1,495 

Durham  (1832) 

515 

4,944 

Nottingham  (1948)  . 

275 

2,366 

London  (1836) 

2,045  1 

24,082  » 

Southampton  (1952) 

193 

1,439 

Manchester  (1880)  . 

1,085 

6,552  3 

Hull  (1954)  . 

140 

1,416 

Birmingham  (1900). 

683 

3,906 

Exeter  (1955) . 

131 

1,254 

Liverpool  (1903) 

599 

3,560 

Leicester  (1957) 

126 

1,112 

Leeds  (lOOli  . 

662 

4,423 

ShefOeld  (1905) 

474 

2,905 

Total  for  England 

9,473 

80,157 

TJniversity  College  of  North  Staffordshire,  founded  in  1960,  had  (1958-59)  91  lecturers, 
684  students. 

*  Recognized  teachers. 

“  Internal.  External  (home  and  overseas),  23,087  in  1967-58. 


®  Including  1,452  in 

Technology. 

Universities 
Scotland — 

Teachers 

Students 

Universities 

Wales — 

Teachers 

Students 

St  Andrews  (1411)  . 

421 

2,391 

Aberystwyth  (1872) 

149 

1,427 

Glasgow  (1451) 

653 

6,557 

Cardifi  (1883). 

187 

1,894 

Aberdeen  (1494) 

432 

2,062 

Bangor  (1884) 

170 

1,138 

Edinburgh  (1582)  . 

943 

6,566 

Swansea  (1920) 

142 

1,285 

Total  for  Scotland 

2,449 

17,576 

1 

Total  for  Wales  . 

1957-58. 

648 

5,744 

At  most  of  the  universities  and  university  colleges  women  students  are 
admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men.  There  are,  however,  several  colleges 
exclusively  for  female  students  (figures  for  1958-59):  London,  1,568 
students;  Cambridge,  729;  Oxford,  1,204. 

National  System  of  Education 
England  and  Wales 

County  councils  and  county  borough  councils  are  responsible  for  provid¬ 
ing  education  and  are  therefore  the  ‘local  education  authorities.’  They 
build  schools  and  colleges,  pay  teachers  and  provide  materials,  equipment, 
etc.,  meeting  the  cost  out  of  local  taxes,  with  the  help  of  grants  paid  from 
central  funds  through  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 
Roughly  60%  of  the  total  cost  is  met  from  central  funds. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  school  within  the  public  sj^stem:  the  county 
school,  which  is  provided  and  maintained  entirely  by  the  local  authority 
and  the  volxmtary  school,  where  a  voluntary  organization  also  carries 
responsibility.  Both  county  and  voluntary  schools  are  described  as 
‘maintained  schools.’  Every  maintained  primary  school  has  a  body  of 
managers  and  every  such  secondary  school  a  body  of  governors.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  voluntary  school,  controlled,  aided  and  ‘special  agreement.’ 
At  a  controlled  school  two-thirds  of  the  managers  (or  governors)  are  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  local  education  authority  and  the  remainder  by  the  voluntary 
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interest.  The  expenses  of  maintenance  are  borne  by  the  local  education 
authority,  which  also  appoints  the  teachers.  At  an  aided  school  the  volun- 
two-thirds  of  the  managers,  who  maintain  the  exterior  of 
the  buddmgs.  Half  the  approved  expenditure  is  reimbursed  by  the  central 
authority,  and  the  local  authority  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  the  interior 
oi  the  buildings,  pays  the  teachers  and  meets  the  costs  of  generally  running 
the  school.  Local  authorities  may,  by  special  agreement,  undertake  to  pay 
between  half  and  three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  a  new  voluntary  secondary 
school.  In  such  schools  two-thirds  of  the  governors  are  appointed  by  the 
voluntary  body.  Maintenance  is  usually  apportioned  between  the  authority 
and  the  voluntary  body  as  in  an  aided  school. 

^  Full-time  schooling  is  available  free  for  all  children  in  publicly  maintained 
primary  and  secondary  (including  volimtary)  schools. 

Primary  Education.  This  continues  imtil  about  the  age  of  11  and  pri¬ 
mary  schools  consist  of  infant  schools  for  children  aged  5-7  and  junior 
schools  for  those  aged  7-11.  ChUdren  imder  5,  whose  attendance  is  not 
compulsory,  are  accommodated  either  in  nursery  schools  or  in  nursery 
cla.s.ses  attached  to  infant  schools. 

Secondary  Education,  Secondary  provision  is  normally  in  grammar  or 
modem  schools,  with  the  addition  in  some  areas  of  technical  schools.  Each 
local  authority  has  its  own  arrangements  for  deciding  what  kind  of  school 
win  best  suit  each  child.  A  grammar  school  provides  a  mainly  academic 
course  for  pupds  remaining  at  school  until  16  years  of  age  or  more.  A 
secondary  technical  school  provides  a  course  normally  until  the  age  of  16,  and 
the  secondary  modern  school  provides  a  general  and  practical  education  up 
to  the  minimum  school-leaving  age  of  15  and  increasingly  for  some  children 
beyond  it.  There  are  also  schools  (‘comprehensive’  schools)  organized  to 
cater  for  two  of  these  groups  or  for  all  three. 

In  Jan.  1958  there  were  7,027,156  pupils,  aged  between  2  and  19,  on  the 
registers  of  primary  and  secondary  schools,  made  up  as  follows:  schools 
maintained  by  local  education  authorities,  6,914,291 ;  schools  receiving  grants 
from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  1 12,865.  The  estimated  number  of  pupils  in 
maintained  primary  and  secondary  schools  in  1959  was  6,969,000  and  for 
1960  wiU  be  6,974,000. 

Special  Schools.  Each  local  authority  has  a  duty  to  provide  educational 
treatment  for  handicapped  children.  Ten  categories  of  such  handicapped 
children  are  defined  in  regulations:  deaf,  partially  deaf,  blind,  partly 
sighted,  physically  handicapped  educationally  sub-normal,  epileptic,  mal¬ 
adjusted,  those  suffering  from  speech  defects  not  due  to  deafness  and  the 
delicate.  Special  educational  treatment  is  provided  either  in  an  ordinary 
school  or,  in  serious  cases,  at  a  special  approved  school.  Eor  children  at 
special  schools  attendance  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years. 

In  Jan.  1958  there  were  788  special  schools  for  mentally  or  physically 
handicapped  children,  with  62,125  pupils  (36,432  boys  and  25,693  girls). 

Ancillary  Services.  Local  education  authorities  must  make  available 
free  medical  inspection  and  treatment  and  provide  a  school  dental  service 
for  children  attending  maintained  schools  in  their  area.  Many  authorities 
provide  child-guidance  clinics,  and  speech  therapy  is  an  important  part  of 
school  health  provision. 

Every  local  education  authority  is  reqiiired  to  make  milk  and  meals 
available  to  pupils  attending  maintained  schools.  At  present  one-third  of 
a  pint  of  milk  is  provided  daily  free  of  charge.  Milk  is  also  made  available 
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free  of  charge  to  pupils  at  independent  schools.  Most  maintained  schools 
now  have  facilities  for  school  dinners,  for  which  a  small  charge  is  made,  but 
a  pupil  may  receive  a  dinner  free,  or  at  a  cheaper  rate  according  to  the 
parent’s  ability  to  pay.  In  primary  and  secondary  schools  (including 
Nursery  and  Special  Schools)  maintained  by  local  education  authorities, 
the  percentage  of  pupils  taking  dinners  in  autumn,  1958,  amounted  to 
47-8%,  and  pupils  taking  milk,  84-2%.  For  1959-60  the  estimated  cost  of 
mUk  will  be  £12-5m.  and  of  school  meals,  £46-2m. 

Children  below  the  age  of  8  with  2  miles  or  more  to  travel  to  school  must 
be  provided  with  free  transport  by  the  local  education  authority,  while  older 
children  with  3  miles  to  travel  get  similar  provision. 

Other  Schools,  (a)  Direct-grant  Grammar  Schools.  These  schools  re¬ 
ceive  grant  direct  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  are  independent  of 
local  education  authorities.  They  charge  fees,  but  must  offer  25%  of  their 
places  each  year,  free  of  charge,  to  pupils  who  have  previously  attended 
grant-aided  primary  schools  for  at  least  2  years.  These  free  places  are 
offered  through  the  agency  of  the  local  cmmty  authority,  which  pays  the 
fees.  School  governors  must  also  reserve  another  25%  of  places  for  disposal 
to  pupils  who  need  not  have  attended  a  grant-aided  primary  sehool.  Tuition 
fees  for  the  remaining  places  are  payable  by  parents,  but  relief  may  be 
claimed  in  certain  circumstances.  There  are  at  present  175  direct-grant 
schools. 

(b)  Independent  Schools.  Outside  the  state  system  of  education  there 
are  in  England  and  Wales  some  5,000  independent  schools,  ranging  from 
large  ‘pubUo’  schools  to  small  local  ones  catering  for  a  handful  of  children. 
Fees  are  charged  by  aU  these  schools,  which  receive  no  grant  from  public 
funds.  All  independent  schools  are  open  to  inspection  by  H.M.  Inspectors, 
and  about  one- quarter  are  recognized  as  efBcient  by  the  Ministry.  The 
term  ‘public  schools’  refers  to  those  establishments  whose  headmasters  are 
members  of  the  Headmasters’  Conference.  Qualifications  under  which  a 
school  may  be  represented  at  the  Headmasters’  Conference  include  the 
measure  of  independence  enjoyed  by  the  governing  body  and  the  amount 
of  advanced  courses  imdertaken.  Some  of  these  schools  are  for  boarders 
only,  but  the  majority  include  non-resident  ‘day-boys.’ 

The  earliest  of  the  schools  were  founded  by,  and  attached  to,  the  medieval 
churches.  Many  were  fotmded  as  ‘grammar’  (classical)  schools  in  the  16th 
century,  receiving  charters  from  the  reigning  sovereign.  Reformed  mainly 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  these  schools  now  provide  the  highest 
form  of  English  pre-university  education.  Among  the  most  well-known 
independent  schools  are  Eton  College,  founded  in  1440  by  Henry  VI,  with 
1,180  boys;  Winchester  College,  1394,  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  621  boys;  Harrow  School,  founded  in  1660  as  a 
grammar  school  by  John  Lyon,  a  yeoman,  603  boys;  Charterhouse,  1611, 
640  boys.  Among  the  earliest  foimdations  are  King’s  School,  Canterbury, 
founded  600;  King’s  School,  Rochester,  604 ;  St  Peter’s,  York,  627. 

Further  Education.  Education  for  those  who  have  left  school  is  under¬ 
taken  by  local  education  authorities,  by  voluntary  organizations  and  by 
extra-mural  departments  of  the  imiversities.  Vocational  courses  are 
connected  with  the  individual’s  employment,  and  are  provided  in  technical 
and  commercial  colleges,  art  colleges  and  schools  and  in  evening  institutes, 
and  can  be  entered  at  any  age  from  15  onwards.  Technical  colleges  are 
organized  in  6  broad  groups:  (a)  local  colleges  providing,  mainly,  part- 
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time  courses — many  of  these  colleges  are  an  integral  part  of  apprenticeship 
schemes;  (6)  area  colleges,  providing  also  some  advanced  courses  of  2-4 
years  for  students  starting  at  18  or  19  and  leading  to  national  certificates 
and  diplomas;  (c)  regional  colleges,  which  are  few  in  number  and  much 
larger  than  area  and  local  colleges,  and  do  a  substantial  amount  of  advanced 
work,  particularly  in  full-time  and  ‘sandwich’  courses.  A  sandwich  course 
usually  lasts  for  3-6  years,  and  consists  of  alternate  periods  of  about  6 
months  each  of  college  education  and  factory  training;  (d)  colleges  of 
advanced  technology,  8  of  which  have  recently  been  created,  where 
there  is  no  lower  grade  work  at  all;  (e)  national  colleges,  of  which  7  have 
been  estabhshed  to  provide  advanced  courses  for  the  work  of  particular 
industries  and  which  are  managed  by  independent  bodies  with  grants  direct 
from  the  Ministry. 

Education  at  institutions  of  further  education  is  not  free,  but  fees  are 
generally  low.  State  scholarships  are  tenable  at  technical  colleges,  and 
state  technical  scholarships  are  offered  to  candidates  with  suitable  industrial 
experience.  In  the  educational  year  1957-58  there  were  9,049  further 
education  establishments  consisting  of:  Major  estabhshments  (other  than 
art),  663;  art  estabhshments,  181 ;  evening  institutes,  8,305.  The  number 
of  students  attending  during  1957-58  was,  full-time,  79,372;  part-time, 
2,485,300. 

Ths  number  of  students  released  by  their  employers  during  working 
hours  in  1957-58  was  434,672,  including  manufaotxuing  industries,  232,423; 
building  and  contracting,  46,423 ;  mining,  34,406. 

Awards  to  Students. — In  1958,  1,870  State  Scholarships  (awarded  on 
results  at  the  examination  for  the  General  Certificate  of  Education)  were 
taken  up  at  universities;  the  total  number  of  such  awards  current  in  1957 
was  6,803.  The  number  of  State  Scholarships  (supplemental,  i.e.,  those 
awarded  to  the  holders  of  university  and  college  open  scholarships  and  ex¬ 
hibitions)  taken  up  was  1,719. 

In  addition  194  Technical  State  Scholarships  were  taken  up  at  universities 
and  other  educational  establishments,  and  17  State  Scholarships  for  mature 
students  were  taken  up  at  universities. 

Awards  were  also  made  by  local  education  authorities,  and,  in  1958, 
16,026  of  the  awards  were  taken  up  at  universities,  making  a  total  of  47,309 
current  at  universities  in  that  year.  12,172  awards  were  also  taken  up  at 
other  further  educational  establishments,  making  the  total  of  such  awards 
current  25,481. 

Teachers.  Apart  from  university  graduates,  most  teachers  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools  qualify  by  studying  at  a  training  college.  There 
were,  in  1958,  155  training  colleges  in  England  and  Wales.  The  general 
courses  at  present  last  for  2  years,  but  this  is  to  be  increased  to  3  from  1960. 
At  the  present  time  university  graduates  may  become  qualified  teachers 
without  further  special  training,  but,  as  a  rule,  graduates  intending  to  teach 
pursue  a  1-year  post-graduate  course  of  professional  training. 

On  31  March  1958  there  were  279,902  full-time  teachers  (115,846  men 
and  164,056  women)  employed  by  local  education  authorities.  In  the 
academic  year  1957-58  the  numbers  in  training  were  22,277  women  and 
8,018  men. 

Finance.  Total  expenditure  on  education  in  England  and  Wales  from 
public  funds  (excluding  university  education)  is  estimated  at  £679m.  for 
1969-60,  as  compared  with  £613m.  for  1958-69. 
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Scotland 

Elementary  Education.  In  1957-58  there  were  2,903  schools  with 
primary  departments  and  the  number  on  the  registers  was  605,719. 

As  at  6  Oct.  1958  there  were  18,361  recognized  certificated  teachers  in 
schools  with  primary  departments. 

In  1967-68  there  were  161  independent  schools  (estimated)  providing 
elementary  and/or  secondary  education.  The  number  on  the  registers  was 
22,128. 

In  1967-68  there  were  19  residential  special  schools,  and  92  day  special 
schools;  special  classes  were  attached  to  42  ordinary  schools.  The  total 
number  of  handicapped  children  under  instruction  was  10,234,  of  which 
7,194  were  mentally  handicapped,  1,613  were  physically  handicapped,  430 
were  blind  or  partially  blind  and  827  were  deaf  or  partially  deaf,  and  170  were 
otherwise  handicapped.  There  were  77  nursery  schools,  and  nursery  classes 
attached  to  36  ordinary  schools,  the  total  enrolment  being  4,653.  At  31 
March  1958  there  were  21  approved  schools  with  a  total  enrolment  of  1,304. 

Secondary  Education.  In  1957-58  there  were  785  secondary  schools  (675 
3-year,  210  6-year),  and  the  average  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers 
taking  secondary  courses  was  239,454.  The  number  of  teachers  in  second- 
aiy  departments  at  6  Oct.  1968  was  13,816.  In  1967—68  there  were  4,024 
students  training  for  the  Teacher’s  General  Certificate,  including  701  gradu¬ 
ates,  in  4  training  centres  and  2  training  colleges. 

Further  Education.  Centres  for  further  education  numbered  1,079  in 
1967-58  with  a  total  attendance  of  213,152  students.  The  number  of 
students  attending  central  institutions  was  6,615  (full-time)  and  22,867 
(part-time),  including  those  in  attendance  at  central  institutions  within  the 
administrative  sphere  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland. 

Finance.  The  total  ordinary  expenditure  of  education  authorities  dol  ing 
1967-68  was  £67,171,539  (subject  to  correction  on  audit),  and  the  expenditure 
for  1958-59  was  estimated  at  £72,398,905. 


THE  BRITISH  COUNCIL 

The  British  Council  was  estabhshed  in  Nov.  1934,  and  incorporated  by 
Royal  Charter  in  1940.  Its  principal  purposes  are  the  promotion  of  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  U.K.  and  the  English  language  abroad  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  closer  cultural  relations  between  the  U.K.  and  other  countries. 

The  council  derives  its  funds  from  votes  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Common¬ 
wealth  Relations  Office,  Colonial  Office  and  Colonial  Development  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Fund.  For  the  year  ended  31  March  1969  grants  totalled  £4,167,160. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  council  are  as  follows :  President.  Gen.  Sir 
Ronald  Adam,  Bt,  G.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.  Vice-President.  Sir  Regmald 
Leeper,  G.B.E.,  K.C.M.G.  Chairman.  (Vacant.)  Vice-Chairmen.  The 
Countess  of  Albermarle,  D.B.E.;  M.  Edelman,  M.P. ;  Sir  Charles  Mott- 
Radclyfl'e,  M.P.  Director-General.  Sir  Paul  Sinker,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Under  the  charter  the  powers  of  the  council  are  vested  in  the  Executive 
Committee  of  not  more  than  30  members,  of  whom  9  are  nominated  by 
the  following :  The  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Secretaries  of  State 
or  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Home  Department,  Commonwealth  Relations, 
Scotland  and  the  Colonies,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  President 
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of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Minister  of  Education.  There  are  the 
following  advisory  committees  and  panels  (the  names  of  chairmen  holding 
office  as  at  March  1959  in  brackets) :  Books  and  Publishing  Overseas  (Sir 
Charles  Snow),  Drama  (Sir  Bronson  Albery),  English  Studies  (Professor 
Geoffrey  Bullough),  Pine  Arts  (Sir  Philip  Hendy),  Law  (Lord  Evershed), 
Music  (Earl  of  Harewood),  Science  (Sir  Alfred  Egerton)  (with  panels  on 
Agriculture,  Veterinary  Science,  General  Science  and  Engineering  and 
Medicine),  Soviet  Relations  (C.  P.  Mayhew,  M.P.),  Universities  (Sir  James 
Mountford).  There  are  also  advisory  panels  for  Scotland  (Lady  Tweeds- 
muir,  M.P.)  and  Wales  (Lady  Megan  Lloyd  George,  M.P.). 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  responsible  to  Parliament 
for  the  council’s  work  in  or  rekating  to  foreign  countries  and  the  Secretaries 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  Commonwealth  Relations  are  responsible  to 
Parhament  for  its  work  in  the  Commonwealth. 

In  March  1959  there  were  representatives  of  the  council  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Commonwealth  countries:  Aden,  Australia,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  India, 
Pakistan,  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  Uganda,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras, 
Gambia,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Cyprus, 
Fiji,  Hong  Kong,  Malaya,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Nyasaland,  Northern  Rhodesia, 
Sarawak,  Singapore;  and  in  the  following  foreign  countries:  Argentina, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Chile,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Greece,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan,  Lebanon, 
Libya,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Persian  Gulf,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal, 
Somalia,  Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela  and  Yugoslavia.  In  most  of  these  countries,  except  in  Latin 
America,  the  British  Council  maintains  British  Institutes  or  similar  centres. 
In  Latin  America  the  Council  is  co-operating  with  and  assisting  Anglophil 
societies  which  maintain  institutes. 

The  Council’s  activities  overseas  include  the  encouragement  of  English 
language  teaching  and  British  studies  in  schools,  tmiversities  and  other 
institutions,  particularly  by  the  training  of  teachers  of  English ;  and  the 
fostering  of  a  knowledge  of  British  life  and  thought  through  books  and 
periodicals,  films,  lectures,  exhibitions,  concerts  and  theatrical  performances 
and  by  the  supply  of  supporting  information.  In  1957-58  coiuses  in  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  literature  and  British  institutions  were  provided  in  22  countries 
for  56,068  fee-paying  adults  at  the  Council’s  centres  or  by  organizations 
with  which  it  is  associated.  The  Council  conducted  examinations  for  various 
British  examining  bodies,  academic  and  professional,  and  112  lecture  tours 
and  advisory  visits  by  British  experts  were  arranged. 

In  the  U.K.,  where  the  Council  has  19  centres  and  6  student  residences, 
it  arranged  study  programmes  for  4,902  visitors,  including  holders  of  United 
Nations  and  Colombo  Plan  Fellowships,  members  of  short  courses  and 
individual  experts,  most  of  these  visits  being  financed  from  overseas  sources. 
Services  to  colonial  and  other  students  from  overseas  included  meeting 
7,782  on  arrival,  finding  accommodation  for  3,995,  apart  from  those  in  the 
residences,  social  and  cultural  activities  for  8,794  and  vacation  and  shorter 
courses  and  tours  for  13,259.  The  Council  awarded  237  scholarships  for  post¬ 
graduate  study  in  Britain  and  212  bursaries  for  short  periods  of  training. 
Through  the  Council  21  foreign  countries  and  international  bodies  offered 
84  scholarships  to  British  students. 

The  council  publishes  the  following  periodicals  :  British  Medical  Bulletin^  British  Medical 
Book  List,  British  Book  News  and  English  Language  Teaching.  Brochures  are  published  for 
the  council  in  the  following  series  :  Writers  and  Their  Work,  Study  Booklets. 

Headquarters :  65  Davies  St.,  London,  W.l. 
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JUSTICE 

England  and  Wales 

The  legal  system  of  England  and  Wales  has  at  the  head  of  the  superior 
courts,  as  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  the  House  of  Lords,  which  hears  each 
year  a  number  of  appeals  in  civil  matters,  including  a  certain  number  from 
Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  very  occasionally  an  appeal  in  a  criminal 
case.  In  order  that  civil  cases  may  go  from  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  leave  of  either  the  Court  of 
Appeal  or  the  House  itself,  and  before  an  appeal  can  be  brought  from  a 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Crirmnal  Appeal  a  certificate  of  the  Attorney- 
General  is  indispensable,  certifying  that  the  decision  involves  a  point  of 
law  of  exceptional  public  importance’  and  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  public 
interest  that  a  further  appeal  should  be  brought.  Since  the  institution 
of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  in  1907,  6  murder  appeals  have  reached  the 
Lords,  the  last  in  1954.  As  a  judicial  body  the  House  of  Lords  consists 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  commonly  called 
Law  Lords,  and  such  other  members  of  the  House  as  have  held  high  judicial 
office.  The  final  court  of  appeal  for  certain  of  the  Dominions  is  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  constituted  on  nearly  parallel  lines  with  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Civil  Law.  On  the  civil  side  there  is  below  the  House  of  Lords  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Court  of  Appeal 
(with  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  nominal  head  and  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Appeal)  and  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  High  Court  has  3  divisions: 
(1)  the  Chancery  Division,  concerned  with  the  construction  of  wills  and 
settlements,  trusts,  mortgages,  etc. ;  (2)  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  whose 
primary  function  is  the  administration  of  the  common  law,  and  (3)  the 
Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division,  comprising  courts  deriving  from 
the  old  civil  law.  The  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  in  addition  to  original 
jurisdiction,  has  certain  appellate  powers.  Thus  2  or  more  judges,  forming 
a  divisional  court,  deal  with  cases  stated  for  their  opinion  by  lay  justices 
or  stipendiary  or  metropolitan  magistrates  and  the  Revenue  Judge,  nomin- 
ally  a  divisional  court,  with  cases  stated  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Commis¬ 
sioners.  Queen’s  Bench  judges,  in  addition  to  their  main  work  in  London, 
deal  on  circuit  with  a  large  amount  of  civil  business,  including  the  trial  of 
certain  categories  of  divorce  causes,  at  the  larger  assize  towns. 

Criminal  Imw.  Below  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  criminal  side  is  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  corresponding  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  civil 
Side,  and  hearing  appeals  from  Queen’s  Bench  judges  exercising  criminal 
jurisdiction  at  Assizes  and  from  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  It  is  drawn  from 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  8  Queen’s  Bench  judges  appointed  by  him  for  the 
purpose,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  court  consisting  of  an 
uneven  number  of  such  judges,  normally  3.  In  greater  London  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  more  commonly  known  as  the  Old  Bailey,  is,  in  effect,  a  sub- 
rtitute  for  both  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions.  In  it  sit,  in  addition  to  Queen’s 
Bench  j  udges  (for  whom  are  reserved  the  more  serious  cases,  and,  in  particular 
those  crimes  involving  capital  punishment),  the  Recorder  of  London  and  the 
Common  Serjeant.  All  the  judges,  including  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Chiel  Justice,  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  and  Lord  Justices  of  Appeal,  are 
appomted  by  the  Queen,  but  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  and  presides  over  the  House  of  Lords,  goes  out  with  the  Ministry. 
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The  Recorder  of  London  and  the  Common  Serjeant  are  appointed  by  the 
City  of  London,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Crown. 

Inf  erior  Courts.  These  superior  courts  form  only  a  relatively  small  part  of 
the  judicial  system  so  far  as  number  of  proceedings  is  concerned.  On  the 
civil  side  more  than  half  a  million  cases  yearly  are  in  normal  times  brought 
before  courts  just  over  100  years  old,  divided  into  some  60  circuits  covering 
the  whole  coimtry  and  somewhat  misleadingly  called  county  courts.  These 
are  presided  over  by  legally  qualified  judges  charged  with  duties  in  such 
responsible  and  difficult  matters  as  rent  restriction,  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion,  the  adoption  of  children,  etc.  They  have  a  general  jurisdiction,  subject 
to  certain  rights  of  transfer  to  the  High  Court  given  to  defendants,  to 
determine  all  actions  founded  on  contract  or  tort  involving  sums  of  not 
more  than  £400,  but  certain  matters,  such  as,  e.g.,  hbel  and  slander,  are 
entirely  reserved  for  the  High  Court.  Each  court  has  one  or  more  registrars, 
who  may  hear  any  proceedings  involving  not  more  than  £30  and,  given 
certain  conditions,  any  other  cases.  From  county  courts  an  appeal  hes 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Finally,  there  survive  a  few  ancient  local  courts 
with  civil  jurisdiction,  and,  although  the  primary  function  of  the  justice  of 
the  peace  is  criminal,  a  not  inconsiderable  volume  of  civil  work  now  falls 
on  justices.  Part  of  this  work  is  done  in  separate  courts  for  domestic  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  determine  matrimonial  disputes,  those  relating  to  bastardy 
and  guardianship  of  infants,  etc.  One  of  the  presiding  justices  in  such 
cases  must  be  a  woman. 

On  the  criminal  side  the  position  as  to  the  inferior  courts  is  more  com¬ 
plicated.  At  the  base  are  the  lay  justices,  who,  outside  the  large  towns, 
try  the  great  bulk  of  minor  offenders,  or,  according  to  fairly  recent  statistics, 
98-9%  of  persons  found  guilty  of  offences  of  all  kinds.  Exercising  summary 
jurisdiction  in  petty  sessions,  justices  have  power  to  pass  sentences  of  im¬ 
prisonment  up  to,  in  general,  6  months,  and  to  impose  fines  up  to,  in  general, 
£50.  One  of  their  most  important  functions  is  to  examine  prisoners  charged 
with  graver  offences  and  to  commit  them  for  trial  at  Assizes  or  Quarter 
Sessions.  The  justices  also  deal  with  traffic  offences  and  breaches  of  such 
statutes  as  those  dealing  with  food  and  drugs,  hours  of  work,  etc.  Certain 
persons  are  ex-officio  justices,  but  the  vast  majority  are  placed  upon  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  assisted  by  advisory 
committees  over  which  the  Lords  Lieutenants  in  the  coimties  preside. 
Women  are  now  eligible  to  act  as  justices,  and  the  number  on  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace  is  estimated  to  be  about  4,000.  In  certain  larger  provincial 
towns  and  in  London  the  corresponding  work  is  done  by  legally  quahfied 
and  remunerated  persons  called  respectively  stipendiary  and  metropohtan 
magistrates,  who  sit  alone.  Above  the  petty  sessional  courts  are  courts  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  having  a  more  extensive  original  jmisdiction  and  power 
also  to  hear  appeals  from  petty  sessions.  These  consist  iti  general  of  lay 
justices;  some  boroughs,  however,  have  separate  Quarter  Sessions  with  a 
legally  quahfied  and  remunerated  chairman  called  a  Recorder.  Further, 
since  1938,  legally  quahfied  and  remunerated  chairmen  and  deputy  chair¬ 
men  may  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord 
ChanceUor,  in  which  case  the  court  has  more  extensive  jurisdiction  than  it 
would  otherwise  have.  A  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  may  also  elect  as 
chairman  or  deputy  chairman  a  person  who  has  been  the  holder  of  certain 
judicial  offices,  and  where  such  a  person  has  been  appointed  chairman  the 
court  also  has  extended  jurisdiction.  From  Quarter  Sessions  appeals  he 
to  the  Assize  courts  presided  over  by  Queen’s  Bench  judges  and  thence  to 
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the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords  (see  above).  There 
remains  as  a  last  resort  an  invocation  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  exercised  on 
the  advice  of  the  Home  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  judges  con¬ 
cerned.  By  this  means  a  very  small  number  of  death  sentences  are  each 
year  commuted  for  terms  of  imprisonment  or  detention. 

AU  criminal  trials,  except  those  which  come  before  courts  of  summary 
jinrisdiction  or  the  House  of  Lords,  are  tried  by  a  judge  and  jury  consisting 
normally  of  12  members,  reduced  by  the  Administration  of  Justice 
(Emergency  Provisions)  Act  of  1939  to  not  more  than  7,  save  in  murder  or 
treason  or  in  any  case  where  the  court,  by  reason  of  the  gravity  of  the  issues, 
directs  that  the  full  number  be  empanelled.  The  same  Act  prohibits  juries 
in  all  civil  cases,  whether  in  the  High  Court  or  inferior  courts,  unless  the 
court  is  of  opinion  that  the  question  ought  to  be  tried  with  a  jury  and  so 
orders ;  in  such  case  the  general  limitation  to  7  applies. 

Aid  is  provided  for  persona  who  are  unable  through  lack  of  means  to 
pay  for  legal  assistance  in  civil  or  criminal  proceedings.  Under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Legal  Aid  and  Advice  Act,  1949,  a  person  of  poor  or  moderate 
means  may  be  provided  with  the  services  of  solicitor  and  counsel  in  civil 
proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Chancery  Court  of  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster,  either  without  charge  or,  if  his  means  allow,  on 
payment  of  a  contribution.  Legal  aid  was  extended  to  County  Courts  as 
from  1  Jan.  1956.  In  the  year  ended  31  March  1966  over  25,000  persons 
received  aid,  19,000  of  whom  required  it  in  matrimonial  proceedings. 
Under  the  Poor  Persons  Defence  Act,  1933,  any  person  committed  for  trial 
for  an  indictable  offence  whose  means  appear  insufficient  to  enable  him 
to  obtain  legal  assistance  in  the  ordinary  way  may,  on  being  granted  a 
‘  defence  certificate,’  have  free  legal  aid  and  have  counsel  and  solicitor 
assigned  to  him  for  his  defence.  In  charges  of  murder  a  defence  certificate 
must  in  such  circumstances  be  granted.  Persons  charged  before  the 
justices  may  similarly  be  granted  a  ‘legal  aid  certificate,’  entitling  them  to 
the  services  of  a  soficitor. 

The  authorized  strength  of  the  police  force  in  England  and  Wales  in 
Dec.  1968  was  75,264  men  and  2,720  women.  The  strength  was  69,029 
men  and  2,271  women.  In  addition,  there  were  214  whole-time  auxiliaries 
of  the  First  Police  Reserve  and  52,876  special  constables  (including  914 
women).  Total  police  net  expenditure  (estimated)  in  England  and  Wales 
for  1957-58  was  £88,666,063  (£85,088,612  for  1956-57). 

Jackson,  E.  M.,  The  Machinery  of  Justice  in  England.  London,  1953 


Scotland 

The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  the  supreme  criminal  court  in  Scotland 
and  has  jurisdiction  in  all  oases  of  crime  committed  in  any  part  of  Scotland, 
unless  expressly  excluded  by  statute.  It  consists  of  the'Lord  Justice-Gen¬ 
eral,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  and  13  other  judges,  who  are  the  same  judges  as 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  Scottish  supreme  civil  court.  The  Court,  which 
is  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Justice-General,  whom  failing,  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk,  exercises  an  appellate  jurisdiction  as  well  as  one  of  first  instance,  and 
sits  as  business  requires  in  Edinburgh  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  (the  minimum 
quorum  being  3  judges)  and  also  there  and  on  circuit  at  various  towns 
throughout  the  country  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases.  The  decisions  of  the 
Court  in  either  case  are  not  subject  to  review  by  the  House  of  Lords.  One 
judge  sitting  with  a  jury  of  15  persons  can,  and  usually  does,  try  cases,  but  2 
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or  more  (mth  a  jury)  may  do  so  in  important  or  complex  cases.  It  has  a 
privative  jurisdiction  over  cases  of  treason,  murder,  rape,  deforcement  of 
messengers,  and  breach  of  duty  by  magistrates.  It  also,  in  practice,  is  the 
only  court  which  tries  cases  of  incest,  sodomy  and  other  serious  or  aggravated 
crimes  against  person  or  property  and  generally  those  cases  in  which  a 
sentence  greater  than  imprisonment  for  2  years  may  be  imposed  either  under 
statute  or  common  law.  Moreover,  the  Court  has  inherent  power  to  try 
and  to  punish  all  acts  which  are  plainly  crimmal  though  previously  unknown 
and  not  dealt  with  by  any  statute. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  extends  to  all 
cases  tried  on  indictment,  whether  in  the  High  Court  or  the  Sheriff  Court, 
and  persons  so  convicted  may  appeal  to  the  Court  on  any  ground  involving 
a  question  of  law  alone,  or  apply  for  leave  to  appeal,  on  any  question  of  fact 
or  of  mixed  law  and  fact,  or  on  any  other  sufficient  ground,  and  also  against 
sentence  unless  it  is  one  fixed  by  law.  It  is  also  a  court  of  review  from  courts 
of  summary  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  on  the  final  determination  of  any 
summary  prosecution  either  party  may  appeal  to  the  Court  by  way  of 
stated  case  on  questions  of  law,  procedure,  etc.,  but  not  on  questions  of  fact. 
A  further  or  complementary  form  of  process  of  review  which  can  be  resorted 
to  by  convicted  persons  in  these  courts  is  by  BUI  of  Suspension  (and  Libera¬ 
tion),  but  it  is  of  strictly  limited  application.  A  prosecutor  in  these  courts 
may  also  bring  under  review  a  decision  in  law,  prior  to  final  judgment  of  the 
case,  by  way  of  BUI  of  Advocation,  but  this  process  is  infrequently  resorted 
to.  The  Court  also  hears  appeals  under  the  Courts-Martial  (Appeals)  Act, 
1951. 

The  Sheriff  Court  has  an  inherent  universal  criminal  jurisdiction  (as  weU 
as  an  extensive  civil  one)  limited  in  general  to  crimes  and  offences  com¬ 
mitted  within  a  sheriffdom,  (t.e.,  a  county  or  a  combination  of  counties), 
which  has,  however,  been  curtailed  by  statute  or  practice  under  which  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  the  crimes 
above-mentioned.  Tliis  Court  is  presided  every  by  a  Sheriff-Principal  or  a 
Sheriff-Substitute,  and  when  trying  cases  on  indictment  sits  with  a  jury  of 
15  persons.  His  power  of  awarding  punishment  involving  imprisonment  is 
restricted  to  2  years  in  the  maximum,  but  he  may  under  certain  statutory 
powers  remit  the  prisoner  to  the  High  Court  for  sentence.  The  Sheriff  also 
exercises  a  wide  summary  criminal  jurisdiction  and  when  doing  so  sits 
without  a  jury ;  and  he  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  every  other  court 
within  his  sheriffdom  in  regard  to  aU  offences  competent  for  trial  in  summary 
courts.  The  great  majority  of  offences  which  come  before  tlie  courts  are  of 
a  minor  nature  and,  as  such,  are  disposed  of  in  the  Sheriff  Courts.  In  cases 
indicted  for  trial  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  the  Pleading,  or  First  Diet, 
is  always  held  in  the  Sheriff  Court  and,  in  these  cases,  the  Sheriff  may  dispose 
of  any  objection  of  a  preliminary  nature,  whether  to  the  citation  or  relevancy 
or  otherwise,  or  may  refrain  from  doing  so.  In  either  case  the  Sheriff’s 
decision  can  be  reviewed  by  the  High  Court  at  the  Second,  or  Trial, 
Diet. 

Burgh  Magistrates  (Pohee  Courts)  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  Courts  have 
jurisdiction  in  petty  cases  occurring  within  the  burgh,  or  county,  and  in 
minor  offences  under  various  statutes. 

The  Court  of  Session,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  President  (the  Lord 
Justice-General  in  criminal  cases),  and  divided  into  an  Inner  House  com¬ 
prising  2  divisions  of  4  judges  each,  and  an  Outer  House  comprising  7  single 
judges,  exercises  the  highest  civil  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  with  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  court  of  appeal. 
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The  police  forces  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  1968  had  an  authorized  estab¬ 
lishment  of  8,869  (including  276  women);  the  strength  was  8,106  men 
and  248  women.  Whole- time  ‘additional’  policemen  numbered  120,  and 
there  were  7,893  part-time  special  constables.  The  estimated  expenditure 
on  police,  borne  by  the  Government,  was  £4,662,968  for  1967-68  (general 
administration,  £4,626,490;  Road  Fimd  grant,  £36,468). 


Civil  Judicial  Statistics 


England  and  Wales 

1955 

1956 

1967 

Appellate  Courts 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 

63 

28 

32 

House  of  Lords  ...... 

33 

35 

33 

Court  of  Appeal  ...... 

670 

662 

746 

High  Court  of  Justice  (appeals  and  special  cases 

from  inferior  courts)  ..... 

413 

378 

359 

Total  ...... 

Courts  of  First  Instance 

1,169 

1,103 

1,169 

High  Court  of  Justice : 

Ohoncery  Division  ..... 

9,031 

8,786 

8,958 

Queen’s  Bench  Division  .... 

117,356 

86,467 

80,312 

Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division 

28,991 

29,066 

28,486 

County  courts  ....... 

730,768 

904,476 

1,081,451 

Other  courts  ....... 

25,964 

20,683 

26,672 

Total  ...... 

912,000 

1,049,476 

1  222,878 

Grand  total  ..... 

913,169 

1,050,579 

1,224,047 

Scotland 

House  of  Lords  (Appeals  from  Court  of  Session)  . 

12 

15 

9 

Court  of  Session — General  Department 

5,784 

5,724 

6,976 

Sheriff’s  Ordinary  Court  .  .  .  .  , 

20,381 

23,632 

24,719 

Sheriff’s  Small  Debt  Court  .... 

80,564 

91,812 

100,847 

Justice  of  Peace  Small  Debt  Court 

4,897 

2,816 

2,936 

Ceiminal  Statistics 


BnqiiAnd  and  Wales 
Indictable  offences — 

Proceedings  taken ...... 

Pound  guilty  at  Magistrates  Clourts . 

Found  guilty  at  Assizes  or  Quarter  Sessions 
N on-indictable  offences — 

Proceedings  taken ...... 

Pound  guilty  at  Magistrates  Oourts. 

Juveniles  (included  above)  * — 

Indictable  offences  (found  guilty)  . 

Non  indictable  offences  (found  guilty) 

Pound  guilty  at  Ma^strates  Ooui-ts  :  total 
Pound  guilty  at  Assizes  or  Quarter  Sessions 

Scotland 

Crimes — 

Proceedings  taken ...... 

Disposed  of  summarily  ..... 

Miscellaneous  offences — 

Proceedings  taken ...... 

Juveniles  * — 

Crimes— charges  proved  without  finding  of  guilt 
Pound  guilty  ...... 

*  Young  persons  under 


1955 

1966 

1957 

116,198 

91,205 

16,241 

123,951 

98,179 

17,695 

140,193 

110,222 

20,693 

666,029 

637,591 

704,647 

668,156 

770,766 

733,270 

36,613 

26,163 

60,170 

496 

38,815 

28,909 

67,165 

569 

46,107 

33,081 

77,416 

772 

23, .326 
21,736 

24,456 

22,906 

24,186 

22,633 

105,575 

114,851 

119,6.34 

3,763 

4,9  ,’4 

3,886 

6,021 

3,766 

4,196 

17  years  of  age. 

Daily  average  population  in  prisons  and  borstals  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1967  was  22,368  (convicted,  20,602 ;  unconvicted,  persons  on  remand  or 
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awaiting  trial,  1,113,  and  753  civil  prisoners);  in  Scotland,  1958,  2,672 
(convicted,  2,423;  untried,  249);  1957,  2,435  (convicted,  2,235;  untried, 
200). 


NATIONAL  INSURANCE 

The  National  Insurance  Act,  1946,  came  into  operation  on  5  July  1948, 
and  the  existing  schemes  of  health,  pensions  and  unemployment  insurance 
were  repealed  from  that  date. 

This  Act  applies  in  general  to  all  persons  in  Great  Britain  who  are  over 
school-leaving  age,  and  divides  contributors  into  three  classes,  e.g. :  (a) 
employed  persons  who  work  mider  contract  or  are  paid  apprentices;  (6)  self- 
employed  persons;  (c)  non-employed  or  insured  persons  who  are  not  in 
one  of  the  other  two  classes . 

The  weekly  contributions  for  employed  persons  are :  Men  (employee, 
95.  lid.,  employer,  85.  3d.);  women  (employee,  85.,  employer,  65.  9d.) ; 
boys  (under  age  18)  (employee,  65.  5d.,  employer,  45.  lid.);  girls  (under  age 
18)  (employee,  4s.  8d.,  employer,  4s.). 

The  above  are  the  normal  rates,  but  in  the  case  of  adult  workers,  where 
the  wages  are  at  the  rate  of  £3  a  week  or  less,  the  employer  must  pay  3s.  6d. 
of  the  employee’s  contribution  (man)  in  addition  to  his  ovra,  making  the 
employer’s  total  11s.  9d.  or,  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  2s.  lOd.,  making  the  total 
9s.  7d.  This  does  not  apply  where  the  employee  gets  board  and  lodging  in 
addition  to  wages. 

The  above  rates  include  the  contributions  for  Industrial  Injuries  Insur¬ 
ance  (see  p.  85).  These  are  8d.  from  men,  5d.  from  women,  4d.  from  boys, 
3d.  from  girls  and  respectively  9d.,  6d.,  5d.,  3d.,  from  the  employer. 

The  weekly  contributions  for  self-employed  persons  are:  Men,  12s. 
women,  10s.  Id.;  boys  (underage  18),  6s.  9d. ;  girls  (under  age  18),  6s.  lid. 

The  weekly  contributions  for  non-employed  persons  are :  Men,  9s.  7d. ; 
women,  7s.  7d. ;  boys  (under  age  18),  5s.  5d. ;  girls  (under  age  18),  4s.  6d. 

In  every  case  the  above  contributions  include  the  contribution  for  the 
National  Health  Service  (medical,  hospital,  dental,  nursing,  etc.,  treatment). 
The  amount  of  these  contributions  is :  Employed  men,  2s.  4d. ;  other  men, 
2s.  2d.;  employed  women,  Is.  lOd.;  other  women.  Is.  8d.;  employed  boys 
and  girls.  Is.  4d. ;  other  boys  and  girls.  Is.  2d. 

Contributions  for  a  man  are  payable  up  to  the  age  of  65.  If,  at  that 
age,  he  retires  from  work,  he  pays  no  more  contributions.  If  he  continues 
working,  contributions  are  payable  to  the  age  of  70.  Comparable  ages  for 
women  are  60  and  65. 

Benefits.  The  benefits  are:  (1)  Unemployment  benefit;  (2)  Sickness 
benefit;  (3)  Maternity  benefit;  (4)  Widow’s  benefit;  (6)  Guardian’s 
aUowanoe;  (6)  Child’s  special  allowance;  (7)  Retirement  pension ;  (8)  Death 
grant. 

Employed  persons  qualify  for  all  the  benefits ;  self-employed  qualify  for 
aU  except  unemployment;  non-employed  qualify  for  all  except  unemploy¬ 
ment,  sickness  and  maternity  allowance. 

Qualification  for  any  benefit  depends  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  appropri¬ 
ate  contribution  and  other  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Act  and  Regulations. 

Sickness  and  Unemployment  Benefit.  The  normal  rate  is  50s.  a  week, 
plus  30s.  a  week  for  an  adult  dependant,  plus  15s.  for  the  first  child  below 
the  family-allowance  age  limit  and  7s.  for  each  subsequent  child  in  addition 
to  any  family  allowance  due. 
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Maternity  Benefit.  For  a  confinement  a  woman  may  receive  a  maternity 
grant  of  £12  10s.  and,  where  2  or  more  children  are  bom  at  the  confinement,  a 
further  grant  of  £12  10s.  for  each  additional  child  who  is  ahve  12  hours  after 
its  birth.  In  addition,  home  confinement  grant  of  £5  is  payable  where  the 
confinement  takes  place  in  the  woman’s  home  or  otherwise  at  her  own 
expense.  If  the  woman  has  been  ga-infuUy  employed,  and  has  been  paying 
full  national  insurance  contributions,  she  may  receive  a  maternity  allowance 
of  50s.  a  week  normally  payable  for  18  weeks  commencing  11  weeks  before 
the  expected  week  of  confinement,  provided  she  does  no  work  during  this 
period.  Maternity  allowance  may  be  increased  in  certain  circumstances  in 
respect  of  dependants  in  the  same  way  as  sickness  and  unemployment  benefits. 

Widow's  Benefit.  On  her  husband’s  death  a  widow  normally  qualifies  for 
13  weeks  for  an  allowance  of  70s.  a  week  for  herself  plus  20s.  a  week  if 
she  has  a  child  of  qualifying  age  and  12s.  for  each  other  such  child.  At 
the  end  of  the  13  weeks  she  receives  a  widowed  mother’s  allowance  of  70s. 
for  herseK  and  child  so  long  as  the  child  is  of  quahfjdng  age  and  12s.  for 
each  other  such  child.  If  she  is  over  50  (40  if  the  husband  died  before 
4  Feb.  1957)  when  this  allowance  ceases  and  3  years  have  elapsed  since 
marriage,  she  quahfies  for  a  widow’s  pension  of  50s.  a  week.  A  widow  left 
without  any  children  under  the  age  limit  will  receive  a  widow’s  pension  of 
50s.  a  week  after  her  widow’s  allowance  ceases  if  she  is  60  or  over  and  has 
been  married  not  less  than  3  years  when  she  loses  her  husband.  A  working 
widowed  mother’s  allowance  or  widow’s  pension  is  reduced  for  earnings 
above  80s.  or  60s.  a  week  respectively,  but  the  reduction  cannot  exceed  50s. 

Child's  Special  Allowance.  A  woman  whose  marriage  has  been  dissolved 
or  annulled  may,  on  the  death  of  her  former  husband,  be  paid  an  allowance 
for  any  children  of  that  marriage  who  are  below  the  family  allowances  age 
limit,  subject  to  a  minimum  of  5s.  a  w^eek  for  each  child  and  a  maximum  of 
20s.  a  week  for  the  first  child  and  12s.  for  each  subsequent  child  in  addition 
to  any  family  allowances  due. 

Guardian's  Allowance.  A  person  who  has  in  his  family  a  child  below  the 
family-allowances  age  limits  may  be  entitled  to  a  guardian’s  allowance  of 
27s.  6d.  a  week  if  both  the  parents  of  the  child  are  dead  and  at  least  one  of 
them  was  insured  under  the  National  Insurance  Acts.  In  certain  circum¬ 
stances  where  the  child  is  illegitimate,  or  the  parents  were  divorced,  or  one 
parent  is  missing,  the  allowance  may  be  paid  on  the  death  of  one  parent 
only. 

Retirement  Pension.  In  order  to  receive  a  retirement  pension,  50s.  a 
week  for  a  man  or  woman  on  his  or  her  own  insurance  and  30s.  a  week  for  a 
woman  through  her  husband’s  insurance,  men  between  65  and  70  and  women 
between  60  and  65  must  have  retired  from  regular  employment.  An  in¬ 
crease  of  30s.  a  week  may  be  payable  for  a  dependent  wife  if  she  does  not 
earn  more  than  40s.  a  week.  In  addition,  16s.  a  week  may  be  payable  for 
the  first  child  of  the  family  under  the  age  limits,  and  7s.,  in  addition  to  any 
family  allowances,  for  each  subsequent  child.  In  certain  circumstances  an 
increase  of  30s.  a  week  may  be  payable  for  a  woman  having  care  of  the 
pensioner’s  children.  If,  after  being  awarded  a  retirement  pension,  a  man 
under  70  or  a  woman  under  65  earns  more  than  50s.  in  a  calendar  week, 
the  pension  for  the  next  pension  week,  including  any  increase  for  a  wife 
or  child,  will  be  reduced  by  %d.  for  every  shilling  earned  between  60s. 
and  80s.  and  by  Is.  for  every  shilling  earned  over  70s.  If  retirement 
is  postponed  after  minimum  pension  age  increments  of  pension  at  the 
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rate  of  Is.  a  week  can  be  earned  for  every  12  contributions  which  are 
paid  for  weeks  of  employment  or  self-employment  between  the  ages  of 
66  and  70  for  a  man  (60  and  65  for  a  woman).  These  increments  are 
added  to  the  pension  when  a  person  eventually  retires  or  reaches  the  age 
of  70  (65  for  a  woman),  whichever  is  the  earlier.  At  age  70  (65)  pension 
may  be  paid  in  fuU  whether  a  person  continues  in  work  or  not  and  irrespective 
of  the  amount  of  earnings. 

Death  Grant.  The  normal  amount  of  the  payment  is :  For  an  adult,  £25 ; 
for  a  child  aged  6  but  under  18,  £18  15s. ;  for  a  child  aged  3  but  under  6,  £12 
10s. ;  for  a  child  under  3,  £7  10s.  For  the  death  of  a  person  who  was  within 
10  years  of  pensionable  age  on  5  July  1948  (i.e.,  a  man  over  55  and  a  woman 
over  60  on  that  date)  only  haK  the  standard  amount  is  payable.  No  grant  is 
pavable  for  the  death  of  a  person  who  was  over  pensionable  age  on  6  July 
1948. 

Unemployment  benefit  is  paid  through  the  Employment  Exchanges. 
Retirement  pensions,  guardian’s  allowance,  child’s  special  allowance  and 
widows’  benefits  are  paid  through  the  Post  Offices  by  order  books,  as  are 
maternity  allowances.  Other  payments  are  made  usually  through  local 
Pensions  and  National  Insurance  Offices  by  a  postal  draft. 


NATIONAL  INSURANCE  (INDUSTRIAL  INJURIES)  ACT,  1946 

The  Industrial  Injuries  Act,  which  also  came  into  operation  on  6  July 
1948,  provides  a  system  of  insurance  against  ‘personal  injury  by  accident 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment’  and  against  certain  prescribed 
diseases  and  injuries  due  to  the  natime  of  the  employment.  It  takes  the 
place  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts  and  covers  broadly  the  persons 
who  are  insured  as  employed  persons  under  the  National  Insurance  Act. 
The  cost  of  the  contribution  is  included  in  the  employed  person’s  National 
Insurance  stamp,  but  there  are  no  contribution  conditions  for  the  payment 
of  benefit.  Three  types  of  benefit  are  provided  : 

(1)  Injury  benejit,  payable  during  incapacity  for  work  for  a  maximum  of 
26  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  accident  or  the  development  of  the  prescribed 
disease.  The  rate  of  this  benefit  is  85s.  a  week,  with  increases  of  30s.  for 
1  adult  dependant  and  16s.  for  the  first  child  under  the  age  Emits  and 
7s.  for  each  subsequent  child  in  addition  to  any  family  allowances  due. 
K  the  insured  person  is  xmder  18  years  of  age  and  is  not  entitled  to  a 
dependant’s  increase,  benefit  will  be  payable  at  a  reduced  rate— 63s,  9d.  for 
a  person  between  17  and  18  and  42s.  Qd.  for  a  person  under  17. 

(2)  Disablement  benefit.  This  is  payable  where,  when  injury  benefit 
ceases,  there  remains  some  loss  of  faculty.  This  loss  of  faculty  will  bo 
assessed  at  a  percentage  by  comparison  with  a  person  of  the  same  age  and 
sex  whose  condition  is  normal.  If  the  assessment  is  20%,  or  more,  benefit 
■will  be  a  pension  varying  according  to  the  assessment,  from  176'.  a  week  to 
85s.  a  week.  If  the  assessment  is  under  20%,  benefit  will  be  a  gratuity 
of  an  amount  not  exceeding  £280.  Increases  of  benefit  may  be  payable 
where  a  disablement  causes  special  hardship  or  xmemployabhity,  where  the 
pensioner  is  in  need  of  constant  attendance,  or  where  the  pensioner  is  in 
hospital  for  treatment  for  his  injury.  In  the  case  of  an^  unemployable 
pensioner,  or  a  pensioner  receiving  hospital  treatment,  an  increase  of  30s. 
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for  an  adult  dependant  and  I5s.  for  the  first  child  under  the  age  limits  and 
7a.  for  each  subsequent  child  in  addition  to  any  family  allowance  due, 
will  be  payable.  Pensions  for  persons  under  18  are  reduced  similarly  to 
injury  benefit. 

(3)  Death  benefit.  On  the  death  of  a  person  as  the  result  of  an  industrial 
accident  or  a  prescribed  disease,  certain  dependants  may  qualify  for  benefit. 
Benefit  for  a  widow  is  a  pension  normally  of  70s.  weekly  for  the  first  13 
weeks  and  thereafter  66s.,  depending  on  such  factors  as  age,  entitlement  to 
a  child’s  allowance  and  incapacity  of  self-support.  If  the  conditions  for 
pension  at  the  higher  rate  are  not  satisfied  the  widow  may  receive  a  pension 
of  20s.  a  week.  Allowances  are  payable  to  the  widow,  or  other  person, 
earing  for  children  of  the  deceased.  For  widows,  these  allowances  are 
usually  at  the  rate  of  20s.  a  week  for  the  eldest  or  only  child  and  12s.  for 
each  other  child:  for  other  persons,  the  rate  is  15s.  and  7s.  respectively. 
Benefit  for  widowers,  parents  and  certain  other  relatives,  or  for  a  woman 
having  care  of  the  child  of  the  deceased,  take  the  form  of  pensions,  allowances 
or  gratuities  according  to  the  relationship  to,  and  degree  of  maintenance  by, 
the  deceased. 


WAR  PENSIONS 

The  number  of  beneficiaries  in  receipt  of  war  (1914—18)  pensions  or 
allowances  in  payment  as  at  31  March  1958  was  approximately  622,000 
(554,000  at  31  March  1957).  The  number  of  beneficiaries  in  receipt  of  war 
(1939-45)  pensions  or  allowances  in  payment  as  at  31  March  1958  was 
approximately  1,159,000  (1,186,000  at  31  March  1957).  The  estimated 
expenditure  for  1958-59  is  £100,820,650  and  for  1959-60  is  £98,347,260. 
j^e  expenditure  is  exclusive  of  administrative  expenses,  as  these  are  now 
charged  to  a  separate  V ote  due  to  the  merging  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions 
With  the  Ministry  of  National  Insurance, 


NATIONAL  INSURANCE  FUNDS 

At  1  April  1957  the  combined  balances  of  the  National  Insurance  Fund 
and  National  Insurance  (Reserve)  Fund  amounted  to  £1,518,870,277.  In- 
come  to  the  National  Insurance  Fund  during  the  period  1  April  1957  to 
31  March  1958,  consisting  of  contributions  from  insured  persons  and 
employee,  payments  from  the  Exchequer  and  interest  on  investments,  etc., 

benefit  in  respect  of  unemployment  were 
£2o,374,060;  sickness,  £111,351,473 ;  maternity,  £16m. ;  widows,  £43- 8m.  • 
retuement  pensions,  £482,080,686;  guardians’  allowances,  £340,000,  and 
death  grants,  £3,942,736.  The  balance  at  31  March  1958  was  £1,621,391  644 
At  30  Sept  1 958  retirement  and  contributory  old  age  pensions  were  ’paid 
to  about  l,7o0, 000  men  and  just  over  3*5m.  women.  Just  over  20  000 
widows  allowances,  about  480,000  other  widows’  benefits  and  about  8^000 
guardians  al  owanoes,  orphans’  pensions  and  children’s  allowances  were  in 
payment  at  the  same  date. 

^  ^  balance  of 

income  during  the  period  1  April  1957  to  31  March  1968 
consisting  ot  contributions  from  insured  persons  and  employers,  payments’ 

oil  investments,  etc.,'  amounted  to 
£69,202,685.  Benefits  paid  for  mjury  totaUed  £12,600,760 ;  for  disablement. 
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£19,631,601 ;  for  deaths,  £2,200,000.  Administration  and  other  payments 
cost  £6,877,733.  There  was  a  balance  at  31  March  1958  of  £173,320,333. 

FAMILY  ALLOWANCES 

Family  allowances  are  cash  payments,  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  as  a 
whole,  to  families  with  more  than  one  child.  The  allowance  is  at  weekly 
rate  of  8s.  for  the  second  child  and  10s.  for  each  younger  child.  The  children 
must  be  vmder  the  age  limit.  These  are  15  for  children  who  leave  school 
at  that  age,  16  for  certain  handicapped  children,  and  18  for  those  who 
remain  at  school  or  are  apprentices. 

NATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  BOARD 

National  Assistance.  Under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  the 
National  Assistance  Board  is  responsible  for  the  grant  of  financial  assistance 
to  any  persons  in  Great  Britain  aged  16  years  or  over  who  are  not  in  full-time 
remunerative  work  and  who  are  without  resources,  or  whose  resources  (in¬ 
cluding  national  insurance  benefits)  need  to  be  supplemented  in  order  to 
meet  their  requirements.  The  general  standards  by  reference  to  which 
assistance  is  granted  are  determined  by  statutory  regulations  approved  by 
Parliament.  Persons  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  assistance 
granted  to  them  may  appeal  to  one  of  the  local  Appeal  Tribunals  established 
under  the  Act. 

During  the  financial  year  ended  31  March  1958  net  payments  on  national 
assistance  amounted  to  £114,837,000. 

Non-contributory  Pensions.  The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1936,  provides 
for  the  payment  of  non-contributory  old  age  pensions,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  persons  aged  70  or  over  (40  or  over  if  they  are  blind)  who 
satisfy  certain  conditions  of  nationality,  residence  and  means  and  who  are 
not  receiving  retirement  pensions  under  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1946. 
The  rates  of  pension  range  from  28«.  4d.  to  4s.  Ad.  a  week  according  to 
means,  with  a  maximum  of  18s.  Ad.  for  married  women.  Claims  are  decided 
by  the  National  Assistance  Board,  subject  to  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  local 
Appeal  Tribunal  established  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

During  the  financial  year  ended  31  March  1958  the  net  expenditure  on 
non- contributory  old  age  pensions  was  £14,196,000. 

Newman,  T.  8.,  Digest  of  British  Social  Insurance.  London,  1947  (and  supplements,  to  date) 

WELFARE 

Accommodation  and  Welfare  under  Part  III  of  the  National 
Assistance  Act,  1948 

The  number  of  persons  in  residential  and  temporary  accommodation 
provided  by  local  authorities  was  as  follows : 


Residential  Temporary 


England  and  Wales 

accommodation 

accommodation 

Total 

(1  Jan.) 

Adults  Children 

Adults 

Children 

Adults  Children 

1966 

71,325 

109 

1,791 

2,962 

2,820 

73,116  3,071 

1957 

76,741 

38 

1,649 

78,390  2,868 

1968 

t 

1,714 

3,032 

' - , - ' 

Scotland  (30  June) 
1966 

79, sn 

6,373 

16 

60 

72 

84,623 

6,323  87 

1967 

6,596 

7 

46 

75 

6,642  82 

1968 

6,874 

1 

35 

61 

6,909  62 
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England  and  Wales.  Expenditure  and  income  relating  to  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  welfare  services  undertaken  (in  £  sterling) : 


Tear  ended 
31  March 

1956 

1957 

1958 


Expenditure ' 
(including 
loan  charges) 
23,613,000 
26,394,000 
28,802,000 


Specific  income 
Government  Other  specific 
grants  income 


527,000  7,776,000 

542,000  8,205,000 

725,000  8,849,000 


By  local  authorities. 


Balance  of  expendi¬ 
ture  not  met  out  of 
specific  income 
15,310,000 
17,647,000 
19,228,000 


Scotland.  The  total  local  authority  expenditure  for  1957-58  in  respect 
of  residential  accommodation  and  welfare  services  imder  the  National 
Assistance  Act,  1948,  was  £3,154,000  (ordinary  expenditure,  £2,775,000,  and 
capital  expenditure,  £379,000)  and  the  income  received,  including  contribu¬ 
tions  from  other  local  authorities,  was  £1,043,000. 


FINANCE 


Revenue  and  expenditme  for  years  ending  31  March,  in  £  sterling; 


Revenue 

Estimated  in  the 
Budgets  1 

Actual  receipts  into 
the  Exchequer 

More  (-P)  or  less  ( 
than  estimates 

1954 

4,368,215,000 

4,368,130,000 

-  85,000 

1955 

4,532,875,000 

4,737,893,000 

-P  205,018,000 

1956 

4,710,150,000 

6,197,600,000 

4,893,143,000 

-P  182,993,000 

1957 

5,157,813,000 

-  39,687,000 

1958 

5,228,850,000 

5,439,500,000 

5,342,585,000 

-P  53,735,000 

1959 

5,479,709,000 

-P  40,209,000 

The  Budget  estimate  of  ordinary  revenue  for  1959-60  is  £5,620m. 
*  On  basis  of  existing  taxation. 


Expenditure 

1964 

1955 

1958 

1957 

1958 
1969 


Budget  and 
supplementary 
estimates 
4,482,142,000 
4,522,399,000 
4,656,433,000 
4,865,924,000 
4,972,635,000 
5,268,606,000 


Actual  payments 
out  of  the 
Exchequer 
4,274,492,000 
4,304,726,000 
4,496,041,000 
4,868,031,000 
4,919,582,000 
5,102,513,000 


More  (-p)  or  less  (— ) 
than  estimates 
-207,650,000 
—217,673,000 
—160,392,000 
-P  2,107,000 

-  53,053,000 

-  66,093,000 


The  Budget  estimate  of  ordinary  expenditure  tor  1959-60  is  £5,223m. 


The  imperial  revenue  in  detail  for  1957-58  (inclusive  of  £2,621,612  duties 
collected  for  and  due  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  duties  the 
value  of  which  is  assigned  under  various  Acts  to  local  purposes),  and  the 
expenditure,  are  given  below,  as  are  also  the  Exchequer  receipts  for  1958-59 
and  the  Budget  estimate  for  1959-60 : 


Sources  of  revenue 
i.  Customs,  Imports : 
Spirits 
Beer 
Wine 
Tea 

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Dried  fruit 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

Beef  and  veal  . 

Oil  . 

Matches  and  lighters 


Net  receipts 
1957-68 

£  £ 
29,179,494 
15,062,167 
21,654,841 
307,284 
1,285,474 
300,641 
9,530,923 
474,313 
.  713,491,741 

4,290,618 
.  311,829,326 

4,534,764 


Exchequer  Budget 

receipts  estimate 

1958-59  1969-60 

£1,000  £1,000 
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Exchequer 

Budget 

Net  receipts 

receipts 

estimate 

Sources  of  revenue 

1967 

-68 

1958-59 

1959-60 

i.  Customs.  Imports  (conid.) : 

£ 

£ 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Silk  and  artificial  silk 

7,993,436 

Key  industry  goods  . 

4,664,635 

Imports  Duty  Act,  1932  . 

81,363,211 

Ottawa  duties  . 

6,081,405 

Miscellaneous  . 

277,273 1 

1,211,767,000 

1,261,536 

1,287,000 

ii.  Excise: 

Spirits  .... 

106,113,775 

Beer  .... 

246,077,234 

British  wine 

3,271,386 

Oil . 

10,265,705 

Sugar,  molasses,  etc. . 

4,432,817 

Purchase  tax  . 

494,739,281 

Liquor  licences 

4,699,006 

Monopoly  values 

896,299 

Matches  and  lighters 

8,348,256 

Entertainments 

26,537,291 

Betting  .... 

30,380,419 

Television 

6,325,367 

Miscellaneous  . 

968,167 

943,055,005 

929,776 

958,000 

iii.  Motor  vehicle  duties  . 

— 

99,632,527 

106,761 

110,000 

iv.  Estate,  etc.,  duties 

Estate  duty 

171,365,218 

Legacy  dutv 

327,177 

Succession  duty 

73,895 

Corporation  duty 

157,241 

171,923,531 

136,900 

195,000 

T.  Stamps : 

Land  and  property  (exclud- 

ing  stocks  and  shares)  . 

16,206,682 

Stocks,  shares,  etc. 

25,135,627 

Companies  capital  duty 

4,049,854 

Cheques,  bills  of  exchange, 

etc.  .... 

8,023,586 

Receipts  .... 

3,821,232 

Shipping .... 

3,315,442 

Insurances  and  miscel- 

laneous 

2,937,970 

63,521,483 

65,400 

70,000 

vi.  Income  tax 

_ 

2,222,755,686 

2,321,773 

2,339,000 

vii.  Surtax  .... 

— 

159,324,943 

166,600 

171,000 

viii.  Profits  and  excess  profits 

taxes  and  excess  profit 

levy  .... 

_ 

256,574,730 

274,800 

274,000 

ix.  Other  inland  revenue 

— 

661,832 

650 

1,000 

Total  produce  of  taxes 

— 

5,129,116,737 

5,314,085 

6,406,000 

r.  Postal  service  . 

154,600,886 

) 

xi.  Telegraph  service 

— 

15,881,813 

V  150 » 

— 

xii.  Telephone  service 

— 

172,320,363 

liii.  Broadcast  receiving  licences 

— 

30,700,000 

33,700 

36,000 

xiv.  Receipts  from  loans,  etc.  . 

— 

32,167,591 

27,167 

30,000 

XT.  Miscellaneous  . 

— 

163,719,859 

104,607 

150,000 

Total  non-tax  revenue 

— 

571,518,985 

165,624 

215,000 

Total  revenue  . 

— 

6,700,635,722 

6,479,709 

6,620,000 

1  Deduct. 

•  Net  receipt. 

The  total  self-balance  expenditure  for  1958-59  was  £370,408,000. 

The  national  expenditure  chargeable  against  Revenue  falls  under  two 
categories:  I,  the  Consolidated  Fund  Charges,  mainly  bestowed  on  the 
National  Debt;  and  II,  the  Supply  Services,  including  the  Defence  and 
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Civil  Services.  The  following  are  the  branches  of  expenditure  and  the 
issues  out  of  the  Exchequer  (in  £1,000) : 

Tear  ended  Tear  ended  Budget  estimate 
31  March  1958  31  March  1959  1959-60 


Branches  of  expenditure 
Consolidated  Fund : 

National  debt  services — 

Interest,  management  and  expenses 
Sinking  funds  .... 
Payments  to  Northern  Iiish 
Exchequer  .... 
Other  consolidated  fund  services  . 

Total  consolidated  fund  services 

Supply : 

Army  ...... 

Navy  ..... 

Air  Force  ..... 

Ministry  of  Supply  (Defence)  . 

Ministry  of  Defence 

Civil  votes  ..... 

Customs,  Excise,  Inland  Revenue  and 
Post  Office  ..... 

Total  Supply  services  .... 

Total  expenditure  chargeable  against 
revenue  .... 


662,968  * 
37,540,573 

662,677  '■ 
38,134 

600,000 

39,000 

71,631 

10,239 

76,498 

8,222 

79,000 

10,000 

782,378 

785,531 

728,000 

387,900 

353,000 

474,000 

200,650 

14,150 

2,649,874 

442,260 

373,700 

467,750 

180,950 

14,300 

2,849,332 

441,350 

370,700 

492.800 

191.800 
17,486 

2,987,721 

393,720 

— 

,  6,140 

4,473,294 

4,316,982  ‘ 

4,494,996 

6,355,672  5,102,513  6,222,996 

^  Excluding,  £206,096,000  in  1958-59  met  from  receipts  under  various  Acts. 

*  Excluding  1968-69  and  1959-60,  £12m. ;  deducted  on  account  of  American  and  German 
Aid  receipts  for  Defence  Votes. 


The  Exchequer  issues  shown  above  were  supplied  to  all  departments  to 
meet  all  their  requirements,  whether  original  or  supplementary. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  given  above,  there  were  in 
1967-68  issues  (in  £lm.),  under  the  Coal  Industry  Acta,  1946-56,  amounting 
to  688;  under  Finance  Act,  1956,  Nationalized  Industries,  etc.,  295;  under 
the  Local  Authorities  Loans  Act,  1945,  92,  and  under  the  Sugar  Act,  1956, 
67.  Issues  to  the  Exchange  Equalization  Account  amounted  to  350.  The 
money  raised  by  National  Savings  Certificates  in  1957-58  was  £213,900,000; 
while  the  principal  of  National  Savings  Certificates  paid  off  amounted  to 
£235,200,000.  The  balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  31  March  1958  was 
£3,336,000. 

The  following  were  the  principal  items  of  the  original  estimates  for  grant 
and  other  services  for  the  years  1957-58  to  1959-60  (in  £1,000) : 


Local  Services ; 

Biohe<]uer  contributions  to  local  revenues 
Education  (excluding  Universities) 
Housing  .  .  ... 

Roads . 

National  Insurance,  Pensions,  etc. : 

National  Insurance  Euud  . 

National  Assistance  .... 
National  Health  Service  . 

Family  Allowances  .... 
War  pensions  ..... 

Other  Services ; 

Irish  Services  ..... 
A^cultnre  and  Fisheries  . 

Works,  stationery  and  information 
Commonwealth  and  Foreien  Service  . 
Atomic  energy ..... 


1957-58  1958-59  1959-60 

104.800  108,-500  — 

405,600  486,000  68,000 » 

79.300  82,500  — 

66,700  79,500  64,700  > 

95,500  139,000  170,000 

111.800  114,700  123,300 

601.800  499,300  633,700 

121.500  125,200  126,700 

—  100,200  98,300 

77.300  82,300  88,500 

49.500  60,100  48,000 

74,400  78,000  83,200 

67,200  81,500  104,100 

92,700 


Universities  and  colleges  (excluding  grants  to  local  authorities).  »  Trunk:  roads 
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Gross  National  Product.  In  1958  (1957  in  brackets)  gross  national 
domestic  product  amounted  (in  £lm.)  to  19,845  (19,078);  including  con¬ 
sumers’  expenditure,  14,869  (14,136),  public  authorities  current  expenditure 
on  goods  and  services,  3,734  (3,596),  gross  fixed  capital  formation  at  home, 
3,520  (3,419),  exports  of  goods  and  services,  4,379  (4,548),  less  imports  of 
goods  and  services  4,104  (4,433).  The  gross  national  product  (gross  domestic 
product  and  net  income  from  abroad)  amounted  to  20,114  (19,309),  including 
gross  trading  profits  of  companies  and  public  corporations,  3,421  (3,573). 
Net  income  from  abroad,  269  (231). 

Personal  income  (before  tax)  amounted  in  1958  to  £18,963m.  (£17,962m. 
in  1957).  Consumers’  expenditure  (food,  drink  and  tobacco,  housing,  etc.) 
amounted  to  £14,869m.  in  1958  and  £14,136m.  in  1957. 

Taxation 


The  net  receipts  from  the  principal  branches  of  taxation.  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  (reserved  taxes),  were  as  follows  for  years  ending 
31  March  (in  £1,000) : 


Customs 

Excise 

Deaths 

duties 

Stamps 

Income 

tax^ 

Sur-tax 

1953-64 

1,045,516 

729,669 

162,480 

66,987 

1,716,361 

132,964 

1954-55 

1,100,484 

772,227 

188,077 

75,165 

1,874,164 

134,323 

1955-56 

1,150,113 

860,856 

175,834 

69,507 

1,945,593 

138,069 

1966-67 

1,201,086 

909,852 

167,955 

63,388 

2,132,460 

157,309 

1957-68 

1,211,767 

943,055 

171,923 

63,521 

2,222,766 

159,326 

'  The  income  tax  deducted  from  excess  profits  tax  post-war  refunds  is  excluded. 

Income  Tax.  The  gross  amount  of  income  brought  imder  the  review  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department  in  the  year  ended  5  April  1939  in  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  was  £4,158,482;  in  1957-58  it  was  estimated 
to  be  approximately  £1 9,533m.  The  income  on  which  tax  was  chargeable 
in  1938-39,  after  allowing  for  exemptions  and  reliefs,  was  £1,482,564,496, 
and  the  estimated  amount  for  1957-58  was  £7,328m.  The  estimated  number 
of  incomes  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  above  the  exemption 
limit  in  1938-39  was  9-8m.  and  was  20'9m.  in  1957-58.  The  estimated 
number  chargeable  was  18Tm.  for  1957-58. 

The  tax  is  mainly  on  the  income  of  individuals,  but  it  extends  also  to 
income  accruing  to  and  retained  by  corporate  bodies,  e.g.,  the  undistributed 
profits  of  companies.  It  is  imposed,  for  each  year  of  assessment  ending 
5  April,  at  a  standard  rate  supplemented  in  the  case  of  individuals  by  the 
surtax  (see  below).  The  rates  and  principal  allowances  for  recent  years 
have  been  as  follows : 

Standard  rate.  1963-56  9s.  in  the  £,  1965—69  8s.  6d.,  1959—60,  7s.  9d. 

Earned  income  allowance.  1952-67  two-ninths  of  the  first  £2,025  of 
earned  income  (max.  £450) ;  1957-59  two-ninths  of  the  first  £4,005  of  earned 
income  (max.  £890)  and  one-ninth  of  the  next  £5,940  (max.  £660).  For 
1962-55  the  two-ninths  allowance  was  given  on  investment  income  also 
where  the  total  income  did  not  exceed  £300.  Known  as  small  income  relief 
this  relief  gives  an  effective  exemption  of  £155  for  1952-55  and  £180  for 
1955-59. 

Personal  allowance  (married).  1952—66  £210,  1955—59  £240.  A  married 
woman  received  a  separate  single  personal  allowance  on  her  earned  income. 

Personal  allowance  (single).  1952-66  £120,  1966-69  £140. 
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Each  child.  1952-55  £86;  1955-67  £100;  1957-59  £100  for  a  child  not 
over  11,  £126  for  a  child  between  11  and  16,  and  a  £160  for  a  child  aged  16 
and  over  continuing  further  education. 

Reduced  rates  on  taxable  income. 

1953-55,  £100  at  2s.  6d.,  £150  at  5s.,  £150  at  7s. 

1955-69,  £60  at  2s.  3d.,  £150  at  4s.  Od.,  £150  at  6s.  9d. 

1959-60,  £60  at  Is.  9d.,  £150  at  As.  3d.,  £150  at  6s.  3d. 

For  1948-69  separate  reduced  rate  relief  was  allowed  on  a  married 
woman’s  earned  income. 

The  Exchequer  receipt  of  income  tax  was  £335,901,000  in  1938-39  and 
£2,208,266,000  in  1967-58. 

Surtax.  Surtax  is  payable  by  individuals  with  incomes  exceeding 
£2,000  per  j^ear.  The  rates  are  on  a  graduated  scale,  those  for  1952-68 
rising  from  25.  in  the  £  on  the  layer  of  income  £2,000-£2,500  to  10s.  in  the  £ 
on  the  layer  of  income  exceeding  £15,000. 

For  1956-57  and  subsequent  years  the  amount  by  which  certain  personal 
allowances  exceed  the  single  allowance  (£140)  is  allowed  as  a  deduction 
from  total  income  in  computing  the  chargeable  income  assessed  to  surtax. 

The  number  of  persons  assessed  for  surtax  for  1937-38  was  107,116,  with 
a  total  assessed  income  of  £567-8m.  and  for  1956—57  the  number  of  persons 
assessed  up  to  30  June  1958  was  296,452,  with  a  total  assessed  income 
of  £l,228-2m.  Exchequer  receipt  from  surtax  in  1957-68  was  £167-4m. 

Profits  Tax.  This  tax  applies,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  trades  or 
businesses  carried  on  bj^  bodies  corporate  or  by  unincorporated  societies  or 
other  bodies.  The  profits  chargeable  are  computed  on  income-tax  principles, 
subject  to  certain  modifications.  As  from  1  Jan.  1952  the  rates  of  profits 
tax  were:  nationalized  undertakings,  industrial  and  provident  societies, 
businesses  carried  on  by  persons  not  resident  in  the  U.K.,  2|% ;  other  bodies 
and  societies,  profits  distributed,  22J%,  profits  undistributed,  2J%.  The 
rate  of  profits  tax  on  profits  distributed  was  increased  to  27|%  as  from 
1  Nov.  1955  and  to  30%  as  from  1  April  1956;  the  rate  of  2  J%  on  undis¬ 
tributed  profits,  nationalized  undertakings,  etc.,  was  increased  to  3%  as 
from  1  April  1956. 

No  tax  is  payable  where  the  profits  do  not  exceed  £2,000.  Where  the 
profits  exceed  £2,000  but  do  not  exceed  £12,000,  an  abatement  is  allowed. 
The  estimated  total  chargeable  profit  (after  deducting  abatements)  for 
traders’  accounting  periods  ending  in  1955-56  was  £2,950m.  and  in  1956-57, 
£3,100m.  The  corresponding  tax  chargeable  was  £240m.  and  £307m. 

The  net  receipts  were  £196,222,067  in  1955-56,  £193,771,518  in  1956-57 
and  £253,417,419  in  1967-68. 

Excess  Profits  Tax.  This  tax  was  imposed  as  from  1  April  1939  and 
was  repealed  as  from  1  Jan.  1947. 

The  tax  was  charged  on  the  amount  by  which  the  profits  of  trades  and 
businesses  arising  in  the  chargeable  period  exceeded  the  standard  profits 
(normally  based  on  the  profits  of  the  years  1936,  1936  and  1937,  with 
various  options  as  to  the  years  which  the  business  could  select). 

The  rates  of  tax  were  as  follows ;  Accounting  period  (or  portion  thereof) 
falling  between  1  April  1939  and  31  March  1940,  60%;  1  April  1940  and 
31  Dec.  1945,  100%;  1  Jan.  1946  and  31  Dec.  1946,  60%. 

Excess  Profits  Levy.  The  levy  was  imposed  as  from  1  Jan.  1952  and  was 
repealed  as  from  1  Jan.  1954.  It  was  charged  on  the  amount  by  which  the 
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ciirrent  profits  exceeded  the  standard  profits  (normally  the  average  of  the 
profits  of  any  two  of  the  years  1947,  1948  and  1949).  The  levy  applied 
only  to  companies  and  other  bodies  such  as  nationalized  concerns  and  was 
charged  at  the  rate  of  30%  on  the  excess  profits,  subject  to  an  over-riding 
maximum  of  15%  of  the  total  profits. 

In  1957-58  the  net  receipts  from  excess  profits  tax  were  £1,259,885 
(receipts  exceeded  repayments)  and  from  excess  profits  levy  £1,897,426. 


National  Debt 


Borrowing  by  the  State  on  the  security  of  taxes  was  practised  in  Norman 
times,  but  the  National  Debt  reaUy  dates  from  the  time  of  William  III. 
The  acknowledged  debt  in  1689  was  about  £664,000,  on  which  the  annual 
charge  for  interest  and  management  was  £40,000.  At  various  subsequent 


dates  the  amounts 
throughout) : 


(in  £lm.)  were  as  follows  (including  the  Irish  debt 


1727  Accession  of  George  11 
1766  Beginning  of  Seven  Tears’ War  . 

1763  End  „  „  „ 

1775  Beginning  of  American  War 
1784  End  „ 

^  These  amounts  do  not  include  the  capital  value  of  terminable  annuities. 
•  Including  annuities. 


Debt' 

Annual  charge  ’ 

Annuities 

52 

2-4 

0-2 

75 

2-8 

0-2 

133 

5-0 

0-6 

127 

4-7 

0-5 

243 

9-5 

1-4 

Gross  debt‘ 


Annual 
charge ’ 


Interest  on 
annuities 


1793  Beginning  of  French  Wars  . 

9-7 

1816  End  „  „  „  . 

32-6 

1817  Consolidation  of  English  and 
Exchequers  .... 

Irish 

802 

31-6 

1854  Beginning  of  Crimean  War  . 

27-4 

1867  End  „  „  „  . 

837 

28-6 

1899  Beginning  of  Boer  War 

635 

23-2 

1903  End  „  „  „  -  - 

798 

27-0 

1914  Beginning  of  First  World  War 

708 

24-6 

1939  Begiiming  of  Second  World  War  . 

8,301 

230-0 

1953-54  . 

26,315 

611-6 

1954-65  ...... 

26,888 

615-4 

1955-66  . 

27,234 

674-3 

1966-57  . 

27,089 

747-6 

1957-68  . 

27,314 

820-2 

1-3 

1-9 

20 

3-9 

40 

7-3 

6-5 

3-2 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 


1  Including  terminable  annuities. 

>  Including  interest,  management  and  new  sinking  fund. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  gross  liabilities 
and  the  assets  of  the  State  on  31  March  1958 : 


Liabilities : 

Funded  debt  .....■• 
Estimated  capital  liability  of  terminable  annuities 
Unfunded  debt  ...... 


Elm. 

3,768-2 

9*9 

23,636-0 


Deduct  bonds  tendered  for  death  duties  . 

Other  capital  liabilities  .  .  .  . 

Total  gross  liabilities 


27,314-0 

82-0 


27,232-0 

241-6 


27,473-6 


Assets: 

Shares' and  other  assets  ......  6, 

Exchequer  balances  at  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland 
'  Suez  Canal,  market  value,  £13,608,499;  Cable  and  Wireless,  Ltd, 
£30m. ;  British  Petroleum  Oil  Co.,  at  cost,  £5,001,000. 


102-1 

3-3 

nominal  value, 
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On  31  March  1968  the  net  national  debt  amounted  to  £27,232,047,068, 
including  National  Savings  Certificates,  £1,887,311,695;  3%  Savings 

Bonds,  1955-66,  £712,647,970  ;  3%  Savings  Bonds,  1966-76,  £1,073,018,000; 
3%  Terminable  Annuities,  £894,227,924;  3%  Savings  Bonds,  1960-70, 
£1,024,513,000;  Treasury  Bills,  £4,571,150,000;  Premium  Savings  Bonds, 
£145,867,504. 

On  31  March  1959  the  total  net  national  debt  amounted  to  £27,375,492,000 
(provisional).  The  net  internal  debt  was  £25,188,587,000. 

Included  among  the  assets  on  31  March  1958  are  Exchange  Equalization 
Account,  £725m.  Issues  to  Local  Loans  Fund,  £2, 852m. ;  under  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement  Act,  £557m. ;  under  Coal  Industry  Nationalization  Act, 
£746m. ;  Bank  of  England,  payment  in  lieu  of  dividend,  £68m. 

Advances  to  Allied  Governments  (Second  World  War),  outstanding  at 
31  March  1968,  amounted  to  :  France,  £34,230,547;  Poland,  £53,600,003 ; 
U.S.S.R.,  £21,117,645;  Turkey,  £2,639,863;  Czechoslovakia,  £19,747,398; 
Netherlands,  £18,640,339;  China,  £12,237,395 ;  total,  £162,013,190. 

National  Income  and  Expenditure,  1946-51.  H.M.S.O.,  1952 


Locaa  Taxation 

The  amount  of  rates  collected  by  local  authorities  in  1958-59  in  England 
and  Wales  is  estimated  to  have  been  £550m.  (£634m.  in  1957-58);  in  Scot¬ 
land  £70-5m.  (£62-4m.  in  1957-68).  In  1967-.58  the  Exchequer  grants  under 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  amounted  to  £87,687,000  and  the  moneys 
receivable  by  local  authorities  as  recoupment  for  the  loss  of  rates  resulthig 
from  the  de-rating  provisions  of  Part  V  of  the  1948  Act  amounted  to 
£21,822,000. 

^Under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  from  1  April 
19o9  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  will  receive  a  new  general  grant 
in  leplaoement  of  specific  grants  paid  before  that  date  for  particular  services, 
including  education,  health,  child  care,  fire  services,  etc.  These  general 
grants  will  amount  to  £393m.  in  1 959-60  and  £414m.  in  the  following  financial 
year.  In  addition  to  these  grants,  local  authorities  receive  other  large 
Government  grants,  e.g.,  from  the  Home  Office  for  police  expenses,  from  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  for  housing,  and  from  the  Mini¬ 
stry  of  Transport  for  highways. 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  industry  will  be  re-rated  from 
-5%  to  60%  of  its  assessed  net  annual  value  as  from  1  April  1959.  Based  on 
195^57  figures,  this  will  increase  the  rates  paid  by  industry  to  local  authori¬ 
ties  from  that  date  by  about  £30m.  per  year,  £10m.  of  which  will  be  retained 
by  the  local  authorities  and  the  balance  passed  on  to  the  Exchequer  to  offset 
the  loss  in  tax  revenue  caused  by  re-rating. 

Ill  Scotland,  Exchequer  Grants  under  the  Local  Government  (Financial 
Provisions)  (Scotland)  Act,  1954,  as  amended  by  the  Valuation  and  Rating 
(Scotland)  Act,  1956,  amounted  in  1958-59  to  £16,394,000  (provisional)  and 
under  Part  V  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  amounted  to 
£2,162,000  (provisional). 


'eviable  in  England  and  Wales  was  in  1958-69 
IsMSslGOO^inTgiT-SS^^^”®^’  Scotland,  £59,387,000  in  1958-59,  and 

average  amount  of  the  rates  coUected  per  £  of  rateable  value 
was  65  8id.  m  1913-14;  and  was  estimated  to  be  18j.  for  1958-59  and  I85.  for  1957-68 
In  ..Gotland  the  estimated  average  amount  per  £  of  rateable  value  of  the  rates,  inclusive  of 
watw  rates,  in  1958-59  was  23s.  9d.,  and  22i.  lid.  in  1957-58.  inclusive  ol 

f  County  of  London  was  £96,026,678  in  1957-58.  The  net  debt 

of  the  County  of  London  on  31  March  1958  amounted  to  £277,629,000,  including  £224,246,000 
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for  housing;  the  net  debt  per  head  of  population  for  1957-58  was  £86  Qs.  (£79  2a.  in  1956-67). 
The  expenditure  for  1957-58  was  £132,106,412.  Of  this£41,654,637wasmetfi'omrate3.  Edu¬ 
cation  services  of  the  L.C.C.  for  1957-68  cost  £46,746,165. 


DEFENCE 

All  problems  of  defence  are  considered  by  the  Defence  Committee 
presided  over  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  consisting  of  Ministers  of  the 
Government,  amongst  whom  are  the  Ministers  of  Defence,  of  Supply  and  of 
Labour,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  War  and  Air.  This  committee  is  advised 
by  the  chiefs-of-staif  of  the  three  services  sitting  in  committee.  The 
Minister  of  Defence  is  responsible  to  Parliament  for  carrying  out  the  decisions 
of  the  Defence  Committee. 

Army 

Army  estimates,  gross  expenditure  and  appropriation  in  aid,  1957-58, 
£401,400,100;  1958-59,  £431,400,100;  1959-60,  £431,350,100. 

The  control  of  the  British  Army  is  vested  in  the  Army  Council,  which 
consists  of  3  civilian  and  5  military  members.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  is  the  President  of  the  Army  Council,  and  the  Parhamentary  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  War  is  the  Vice-President. 

The  Military  Members  of  the  Army  Council  are  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff,  the  Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces,  the  Quarter-Master- 
General  to  the  Forces,  the  Vice-Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  and  the 
Deputy-Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff.  The  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  deals,  through  the  Vice-Chief,  with  military  operations  and 
intelligence,  and,  through  the  Deputy-Chief,  with  the  policy  for  organization, 
equipment,  weapons,  training  and  the  Territorial  Army.  The  Adjutant- 
General  is  responsible  for  the  manning,  organization  and  well-being  of  the 
Army.  This  involves  man-power  planning,  recruiting,  personnel  admini¬ 
stration,  release  and  recall  of  reserves,  discipline  and  the  administration  of 
military  law,  medical  services,  education,  leave,  welfare  and  other  personal 
services.  The  Quarter-Master-General  is  responsible  for  the  feeding  and 
quartering  of  the  Army;  all  military  movement,  including  the  E.A.F. ; 
the  issue  and  repair  of  equipment  and  vehicles ;  the  supply  of  ammunition ; 
the  provision  of  stores ;  upkeep  and  operation  of  military  ports,  railways 
and  inland  water  transport;  supply  and  delivery  of  petroleum  products; 
provision  and  operation  of  transport;  works  services  (including  building, 
repair  and  upkeep  of  buildings,  making  and  repair  of  roads);  barrack 
services ;  canteen  services ;  mail ;  mihtary  labour  and  civil  labour  in  over¬ 
seas  theatres;  salvage;  fire  service;  veterinary  and  remount  service; 
certain  services  for  the  R.A.F.  in  an  overseas  theatre.  The  corps  under  the 
Quarter-Master-General  include:  Royal  Engineers  (transportation,  move¬ 
ment  control,  engineers  stores,  postal  and  works  services).  Royal  Army 
Service  Corps,  Royal  Army  Ordnance  Corps,  Army  Catering  Corps,  Royal 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  Royal  Pioneer  Corps,  Royal  Army 
Veterinary  Corps. 

The  third  civilian  member  is  the  Permament  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  who  is  the  accounting  officer  for  Army  Votes  and  is  responsible  for  the 
interior  economy  of  the  War  Office,  control  of  expenditure,  parliamentary 
estimates,  accounts  and  audit,  civilian  staff,  pay  and  chaplaincy  services, 
contracts,  claims,  lands  and  public  relations. 

In  1939  the  responsibility  for  the  production  of  ordnance  stores,  e.g.. 
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arms,  ammunition,  vehicles,  clothing  and  general  stores,  was  transferred 
from  the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  to  the  Ministry  of  Supply.  The 
responsibility  for  deciding  on  types  and  numbers  of  stores  is,  however,  still 
retained  by  the  War  Office. 

The  Army  is  organized  into  commands  and  districts  as  follows :  Scottish 
(H.Q.  Edinburgh),  Northern  (York),  Southern  (Salisbury),  Eastern 
(Hounslow)  and  Western  (Chester)  Commands;  London  (London)  and 
N.  Ireland  (Lisburn)  Districts.  There  are  three  chief  commands  overseas : 
Middle  East  Land  Forces,  Far  East  Land  Forces  and  Northern  Army  Group. 

The  National  Army  consists  of  an  Active  (or  Regular)  Army  and  a 
Reserve  Army,  which  includes  the  Territorial  Army  and  the  Army  Emer¬ 
gency  Reserve. 

The  Active  Army  is  composed  of:  (a)  Regulars,  men  and  women  who 
enlist  voluntarily,  and  (6)  National  Service  men,  who  are  called  up  for 
compulsory  military  service. 

Men  who  enhst  voluntarily  do  so  for  22  years  with  the  exception  of  the 
Brigade  of  Guards,  into  which  a  man  may  enlist  for  3  years,  and  some 
specialists  who  may  also  enhst  for  3  years  if  they  have  certain  civihan 
quahfications  on  enlistment.  A  man  who  enlists  for  22  years  has  the  right 
to  transfer  to  the  reserve  at  the  end  of  6  or  9  years  from  the  date  of  attesta¬ 
tion,  or  to  terminate  his  service  after  12  years  or  any  succeeding  period  of 
3  years  from  that  date. 

Women  may  enhst  for  3  years  with  extensions  of  1  or  2  years  at  a  time 
up  to  a  maximum  of  12  years  or  for  22  years  with  the  option  to  terminate 
their  service  every  3  years.  Discharge  is  immediately  granted  on  marriage 
if  this  is  desired. 

National  Servicemen  serve  for  2  years  with  the  Colours  and  part-time 
for  a  further  3J  years  in  the  Territorial  Army  or  the  Army  Emergency 
Reserve. 

The  Territorial  Army  is  made  up  of :  (a)  men  who  may  have  voluntarily 
engaged  for  an  initial  period  of  2,  3  or  4  years  (and  who  subsequently 
re-engage  for  further  periods  of  1,  2,  3  or  4  years),  and  (b)  National  Service 
men  who  have  completed  their  2  years  service  with  the  Active  Army  and 
have  passed  on  to  do  years  compulsory  reserve  service,  during  which 
they  are  normaUy  required  to  undergo  training  for  a  maximum  of  20  davs, 
including  one  continuous  period  of  16  days  in  annual  camp  but  this' is 
suspended  at  present. 

Many  of  the  volunteers  are  experienced  men  and  become  leaders  and 
instructors  of  the  force.  National  Service  men  doing  their  3^  years  part- 
time  service  can  also  volunteer,  and  many  do  so ;  such  volunteers,  if  they 
have  held  non-commissioned  rank  during  their  service  with  the  Regular 
Army,  normally  retain  it,  and  may  go  on  to  reach  higher  rank. 

The  Army  Ernergency  Reserve,  consisting  mainly  of  technical  or  special¬ 
ized  units,  came  into  being  again  in  1950  and  is  designed  to  complete  units 
and  formations  to  strength  in  technical  and  trade  personnel  on  mobih- 
zation.  It  is  maintained  by  the  voluntary  enhstment  of  civihans  for 
periods  of  2,  3  or  4  years  (which  may  be  extended  by  periods  of  1,  2,  3 
or  4  years),  and  by  National  Service  men  directed  to  it  instead  of  to  the 
T.A.  for  their  part-time  service.  This  reserve  is  composed  of  three 
categories:  A.E.R.  I,  with  liability  for  service  at  home  and  overseas  in  a 
peace-time  emergency  short  of  war;  A.E.R.  II,  with  liability  to  be  called 
up  on  threat  of  war;  and  A.E.R.  Ill,  which  consists  entirely  of  volunteers 
who  are  qualified  electronic  technicians.  This  category  has  identical  liability 
as  Category  II.  The  A.E.R.  generally  do  15  days  annual  training  super- 
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vised  by  Regulars;  they  receive  bounties  of  varying  amounts,  together 
with  army  pay  and  allowances  during  training.  National  Service  men 
serving  with  the  A.E.B.  are  also  allowed  to  become  volunteers. 

Queen  Alexandra’s  Royal  Army  Nursing  Corps  consists  of  Regular, 
Army  Emergency  Reserve,  and  Territorial  Army  officers  and  other  ranks 
with  their  Reserves.  Officers  commissioned  from  civil  life  are  required  to  be 
State  Registered  Nurses.  Other  ranks  are  trained  in  many  trades  suitable 
for  women  in  the  Medical  Services  at  home  and  overseas,  these  include : 
Trained  nurse  (Army),  nursing  orderly,  physiotherapist,  radiographer, 
operating-theatre  technician,  laboratory  technician,  dental  hygienist. 

When  an  other  rank  becomes  a  State  Registered  Nurse  she  is  eligible 
for  a  commission  in  the  Corps. 

The  Women’s  Royal  Army  Corps  (late  Auxiliary  Territorial  Service) 
consists  of :  (a)  Regulars ;  (6)  Territorials ;  (c)  Army  Emergency  Reservists. 
The  W.R.A.C.  employments  include  signals,  motor  transport,  clerical, 
catering  and  postal  duties,  etc. 

The  Territorial  Army  on  mobUization  will  provide  with  the  Active 
Army,  a  field  force  wherever  required,  anti-aircraft  units  and  a  fighting 
force  of  all  arms  to  protect  the  U.K.  against  raids  and  sabotage,  and  will 
help  maintain  the  life  of  the  nation  in  the  face  of  atomic  or  thermo-nuclear 
attack. 

The  Home  Guard  which  had  been  a  voluntary  force  essentially  for 
purely  local  defence  was  disbanded  on  31  June  1957. 


Distribution  of  the  Active  Army 
(excluding  Territorial  Army) 

Officers 

1958-59 

Other 

ranks 

Total 

Officers 

1959-60 

Other 

ranks 

Total 

Garrisons  in  Europe  (Incl.  U.K.): 

Troops  raised  in  the  U.K. — 

(a)  Male  .... 

23,300 

250,700 

274,000 

19,800 

215,000 

234,800 

(6)  Female  .... 

1,000 

4,000 

5,000 

900 

4,400 

5,300 

Colonial  troops 

200 

2,000 

2,200 

200 

2,000 

2,200 

Commonwealth  troops  in  the 

U.K . 

500 

300 

800 

600 

200 

700 

Total  garrisons  in  Europe 

25,000 

257,000 

282,000 

21,400 

221,600 

243,000 

Garrisons  outside  Europe: 
Troops  raised  in  the  U.K. — 


(a)  Male  .  .  .  , 

6,400 

50,500 

66,900 

6,200 

67,600 

63,700 

(6)  Female  .... 
Gurkha,  Colonial  and  Common- 

400 

500 

900 

300 

600 

800 

wealth  troops  . 

200 

28,000 

28,200 

200 

27,300 

27,500 

Total  garrisons  outside  Europe 

7,000 

79,000 

86,000 

6.700 

85,300 

92,000 

On  terminal  leave 

Additional  numbers — to  cover 

— 

— 

8,000 

— 

— 

6,000 

temporary  excess  over  the 
numbers  estimated  above 

1,000 

9,000 

10,000 

1,000 

9,000 

10,000 

Total 

— 

_ 

386,000 

— 

— 

361,000 

Books  of  Reference 

Army  Estimates.  London.  Annual 

Portescue,  J.  W.,  Eistory  of  the  British  Army.  14  toIs.  London,  1899-1930 
Sheppard,  B.  W.,  Short  History  of  the  British  Army.  4th  ed.  London,  1950 


Navy 

The  Royal  Navy  is  a  permanent  establishment,  governed  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  the  Minister 
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responsible  for  tbe  Navy,  the  other  9  members  of  the  Board  comprising 
the  First  Sea  Lord  and  Chief  of  Naval  Staff ;  the  Second  Sea  Lord  and  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel;  the  Third  Sea  Lord  and  Controller  of  the  Navy;  the 
Fourth  Sea  Lord  and  Vice-Controller ;  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Staff  and 
Fifth  Sea  Lord;  the  Vice-Chief  of  Naval  Staff;  the  Parhamentary  and 
Financial  Secretary ;  the  Civil  Lord ;  the  Permanent  Secretary.  (The  Board 
of  Admiralty  was  reduced  from  11  to  10  members — of&cially  announced  5 
March  1957 — the  duties  of  the  Fifth  Sea  Lord  and  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Staff  being  amalgamated.  The  title  of  the  Fourth  Sea  Lord  and  Chief  of 
Supplies  and  Transport  was  amended  to  Fourth  Sea  Lord  and  Vice- 
Controller — announced  19  Dec.  1957).  All  these  are  known  as  ‘Com¬ 
missioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.’  The  office  was  first  put  into  commission  by  Charles  I  when  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  assassinated  at  Portsmouth 
in  Aug.  1628.  James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II,  was  the  last 
Lord  High  Admiral  to  command  at  sea  in  1672.  The  last  holder  of  the 
office  was  Wfifiam,  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  Wdliam  IV,  since  whose 
time  it  has  been  in  abeyance,  but  Letters  Patent  are  stiU  vested  m  the 
Crown. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  more  important  units : 


Completed  by  the  end  of 


Category 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Aircraft  carriers 

13 

11 

12 

15 

14 

11 

12 

7 

Battieships 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

1 

1 

Cruisers  . 

24 

24 

24 

23 

21 

19 

19 

12 

Destroyers 

92 

92 

82 

82 

73 

65 

61 

55 

Frigates  . 

163 

161 

188 

183 

186 

162 

142 

104 

Submarines 

53 

53 

57 

59 

58 

66 

66 

49 

There  are  also  an  experimental  guided-missile  ship,  3  fast  minelayers, 
16  sea-going  depot,  repair  and  maintenance  ships,  2  netlayers,  27  ocean 
minesweepers,  24  landing  vessels,  12  fast  patrol  boats,  18  seaward  patrol 
craft,  7  surveying  vessels,  104  coastal  minesweepers,  76  inshore  minesweepers, 
24  trawlers,  9  coastal  and  controlled  minelayers,  50  boom  defence  vessels, 
200  auxiliaries  and  206  MFVs  (general-purpose  craft). 

In  the  following  table  the  principal  warships  are  grouped  in  classes,  in 
descending  order  of  modernity. 


Standard  Armour  Tor- 


Com¬ 

displace 

Tur¬ 

pedo 

Shaft 

ment 

Belt 

rets 

tubes 

horse¬ 

Speed 

pleted 

Name 

Tons 

In. 

In.  Principal  armament 

21-in. 

power 

K^ots 

1955 

Ark  Royal 

.  43,340 

Aircraft  Carriers 
?  —  12  4-6-in. 

152,000 

31*6 

1951 

Eagle 

.  43,060 

? 

—  16  4-5-in. 

_ 

162,000 

31-5 

1941  ‘ 

Victorious 

.  30,000 

? 

—  12  3-in. 

— 

110,000 

31 

1954 

1954 

Bulwark) 
Albion  > 

.  22,000 

_ 

Light  A.A. 

78,000 

28 

1953 

1948* 

Centaur  J 
Magnificent 

.  16,730 

— 

—  Light  A.A. 

— 

42,000 

25 

1946 

Vanguard 

.  44,600 

16? 

Battleship 

12?  8  15-in.;  16  5-25-m. 

130,000 

29-5 

'  B.ebuilt  Oct.  1950-Jan.  1958. 

•  Returned  from  Royal  Canadian  Navy  14  June  1967. 
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standard 

Armour 

Tor¬ 

displace¬ 

Tur¬ 

pedo 

Shaft 

Com¬ 

ment 

Belt 

ret) 

tubes 

horse¬ 

Speed 

pleted 

Name 

Tons 

In. 

In. 

Principal  armament 

21-in. 

power 

Knots 

Cruisers 

1959 

Tiger 

.  9,550 

4 

2 

4  e-in.; 

6  3-in. 

_ 

75,500 

31-5 

1945 

1944 

Superb  '  . 
Swiftsure 

.  9,000\ 

.  8,800  f 

4 

2 

9  6-lu. ; 

10  4-in. 

6 

72,500 

31-5 

1943 

1942 

Ceylon  .  .  8,780) 

Newfoundland.  8,800) 

4 

2 

9  Gin. ; 

10  4-in. 

6 

72,500 

31-5 

1942 

Bermuda 

1942 

Jamaica  ^ 

1942 

G-ambia 

-  .  8,000 

4i 

2 

9  6-in. ; 

8  4-in. 

6 

72,500 

31-5 

1940 

Mauritius 

1940 

Kenya  ^ 

1939 

Belfast  . 

.  11.550 

5 

2i 

12  6-in. 

;  8  4-in. 

80,000 

32 

1937 

1937 

SSf"}-  »•>«» 

4 

2 

9  6-in.; 

8-4  in. 

6 

75,000 

32 

'■  Earmarked  for  disposal  (1959). 


The  destroyers  of  the  Royal  Navy  are  of  the  following  classes;  ‘D’ 
class,  8;  ‘Weapon’  class,  4;  later  ‘Battle’  class,  8;  ‘Battle’  class,  14;  ‘C’ 
class,  20;  ‘O’  class,  1.  Displacements  range  from  1,710  to  2,610  tons. 

Destroyers  which  have  been  fully  converted  into  fast  anti-submarine 
frigates  comprise  4  ‘B’  class,  1  ‘T’  class,  8‘U’  class,  5  ‘V’  class,  4  ‘W’  class 
and  1  ‘  Z  ’  class,  while  destroyers  which  have  undergone  limited  conversion 
into  fast  frigates  comprise  1  ‘O’  class,  2  ‘P’  class  and  7  ‘T’  class. 

Frigates  are  of  the  following  classes;  ‘Leopard’  class,  3;  ‘Salisbriry’ 
class,  3;  ‘Whitby ’  class,  6;  ‘ Blackwood ’  class,  12 ;  ‘Z’ class,  1;  ‘W’ class, 
3;  ‘V’  class,  5;  ‘U’  class,  8;  ‘T’  class,  8;  ‘R’  class,  4;  ‘P’  class,  2;  ‘O’ 
class,  1;  ‘Brecon’  class,  2;  ‘Albrighton’  class,  1;  ‘Blankney’  class,  2; 
‘Atherstone’  class,  1;  ‘Black  Swan’  class,  7;  ‘Bay’  class,  7;  ‘Loch’  class, 
15;  ‘River’  class,  1;  ‘Castle’  class,  8;  modified  ‘Loch’  class,  3;  ‘Fleet- 
wood’  class,  1.  Displacements  range  from  1,000  to  2,200  tons. 

Submarines  are  of  5  classes;  ‘Porpoise’ class,  4;  ‘E’ class,  2;  ‘A’ class, 
15;  ‘T’  class,  20;  ‘S’  class,  9.  Surface  displacements  range  from  814  to 
1,700  tons. 

New  warships  ordered  under  the  1955-56  Navy  estimates  comprise  2 
fleet  escort  ships  (guided-missile  destroyers),  8  frigates  and  10  coastal 
minesweepers.  New  warships  ordered  under  the  1956-57  Navy  estimates 
comprise  2  fleet  escort  ships  (guided-missile  destroyers)  and  10  frigates. 

Ships  imder  construction  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1958-59  in¬ 
cluded  the  aircraft  carrier  Hermes  of  22,000  tons,  2  cruisers  of  9,550  tons, 
the  Blake  and  Lion  {ex-Defence),  19  frigates,  10  submarines,  7  coastal  and 
inshore  minesweepers  and  2  fast  patrol  boats.  Constructional  work  is  still 
suspended  on  an  aircraft  carrier  of  15,700  tons,  the  Leviathan. 

The  large  aircraft  carrier  Victorious,  which  had  been  under  reconstruction 
for  nearly  8  years,  was  commissioned  on  14  .Jan.  1958. 

In  1952  the  suspended  fight  fleet  aircraft  carrier  Powerful,  15,700  tons, 
was  purchased  by  Canada ;  the  frigates,  Bedale,  Chiddingfold  and  Lamerton 
were  lent  to  India  (sold  outright  in  1958-59) ;  Blackmore,  Exmoor  and  Calpe 
were  lent  to  Denmark;  Beaufort  and  Zetland  were  lent  to  Norway  (sold 
outright  in  July  1956). 

In  1954  the  cruiser  Nigeria  was  sold  to  India,  the  destroyer  Chivalrous 
was  lent  to  Pakistan,  and  the  ferry  carriers  Pioneer  and  Campania,  and 
the  frigates  Dovey,  Nene,  Bother,  Swale,  Tavey,  Tees,  Test,  Teviot  and  If  ye 
were  scrapped. 

British  warships  scrapped  or  placed  on  the  disposal  fist  at  the  end  of 
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1956  included:  the  large  fleet  aircraft  carriers  Implacable  and  Indomitable-, 
the  cruisers  Argonaut  and  Phoebe;  the  destroyers  Constance,  Musketeer, 
Napier,  Nepal,  Nizam,  Norman  and  Opportune;  the  frigates  Woodcock, 
Botham  and  Berkeley  Castle;  the  submarine  Tradewind;  2  ocean  mine¬ 
sweepers;  the  large  submarine  depot  ship  Montclare,  and  the  fast  fleet 
replenishment  ship  Bulawayo.  Ships  scrapped  at  the  end  of  1956  included 
the  large  fleet  aircraft  carriers  Illustrious  and  Indefatigable,  the  cruiser  Sirius 
and  20  destroyers  and  frigates. 

In  1955  the  destroyers  Myngs  and  Zenith  were  sold  to  Egypt;  the 
destroyers  Zealous  and  Zodiac  to  Israel;  and  the  frigates  Meynell  and 
Quantock  to  Ecuador. 

In  1956  the  cruiser  Diadem  and  the  destroyers  Cadiz,  Gabbard,  Creole  and 
Crispin  were  sold  to  Pakistan ;  the  fast  anti-submarine  frigate  Wrangler  to 
South  Africa,  and  the  aircraft  carrier  Vengeance  to  Brazil. 

In  1957  the  aircraft  carrier  Hercules  was  transferred  to  the  Indian  Navy; 
the  large  destroyers  Marne,  Matchless,  Meteor  and  Milne  were  transferred 
to  Turkey  on  16  Aug.;  the  destroyers  Kempenfelt  and  Wager  were  sold  to 
Yugoslavia;  and  the  ocean  minesweeper  Mariner -waa  transferred  to  Burma. 

In  1958  the  frigates  Actaeon,  Albrighton,  Eggesford,  Flamingo,  Hart, 
Mermaid  and  Oakley  were  sold  to  West  Germany. 

At  the  end  of  1957  and  early  in  1958  the  battleships  Anson,  King 
George  V,  Duke  of  York  and  Howe,  completed  in  1940-A:2,  followed  each 
other  to  the  shipbreakers.  Some  20  frigates  and  14  ocean  minesweepers 
were  also  scrapped. 

In  1958  the  aircraft  carrier  Warrior  was  sold  to  Argentina,  and  the  ferry 
carriers  Perseus  and  Unicorn  were  scrapped.  The  aircraft  carriers  Glory, 
Ocean  and  Theseus  were  laid  up  for  disposal,  and  the  Triumph  was  converted 
into  a  heavy  repair  ship.  The  cruisers  Liverpool,  Glasgoiv,  Cleopatra  and 
Dido  were  broken  up  and  the  cruisers  Newcastle,  Bellona,  Euryalus  and 
Cumberland  were  discarded  to  await  tow  to  the  shipbreakers.  The  destroyer 
Charity  was  sold  to  Pakistan  and  the  destroyers  Comus,  Zambesi,  Zebra, 
Zephyr,  Savage  and  Obdurate  were  scrapped.  Some  40  frigates  and  5  sub¬ 
marines  were  scrapped.  The  submarines  Sanguine  and  Springer  were  sold 
to  Israel.  Many  ocean  minesweepers,  motor  minesweepers,  fast  patrol 
boats  and  boom  defence  vessels  were  scrapped. 

The  Navy  estimates  for  1952-5.3,  totalled  £357-25m. ;  1963-54,  £329-5m. ; 
1954-55,  £353m.;  1955-56,  £340-5m.;  1956-57,  £348-84m.;  1957-58, 

£316m.;  1958-59,  £339-4m.;  1959-60,  £370-7m. 

For  1953-54  the  total  naval  personnel  provided  for  was  151,000 ;  1954-55, 
139,000;  1955-56,  133,000;  1966-57,  128,000;  1957-58,  121,500;  1958-59, 
112,000;  1959-60,  106,000  officers  and  ratings. 

Blaclcman,  R.  V.  B.  (ed.),  Jane’s  Fighting  Ships,  61st  ed.  London,  1958-59 
Blackman,  E.  V.  B.,  The  World's  Warships.  London,  June  1959 
Lewis,  M.,  The  Nary  of  Britain.  London,  1948 

Royal  Aie  Foecb 

In  May  1912  the  Royal  Plying  Corps  first  came  into  existence  with 
mihtary  and  naval  wings,  of  which  the  latter  became  the  independent  Royal 
Naval  Air  Service  in  July  1914.  On  2  Jan.  1918  an  Air  Ministry  was  formed, 
and  in  April  1918  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service 
were  amalgamated,  rmder  the  Air  Ministry,  as  the  Royal  Air  Force.  In 
1937  the  units  based  on  aircraft-carriers  and  naval  shore  stations  again 
passed  to  the  operational  and  administrative  control  of  the  Admiralty,  as  the 
Fleet  Air  Arm. 
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The  Royal  Air  Force  is  administered  by  the  Air  Council,  of  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air  is  president.  It  consists  of  6  permanent  and 
2  additional  members.  The  Air  Members  include  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff, 
the  Air  Member  for  Personnel,  the  Air  Member  for  Supply  and  Organization. 
The  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  is  the  principal  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  is  responsible  for  policy  and  planning,  and  fighting  efficiency.  The 
Air  Member  for  Personnel  is  responsible  for  manpower,  conditions  of  service 
and  welfare.  The  Air  Member  for  Supply  and  Organization  is  responsible 
for  the  provision  of  all  technical  supplies,  barrack  stores,  food  supplies  and 
works  services,  technical  training  and  for  technical  services,  viz.,  engineering, 
armament  and  the  technical  aspects  of  signals.  The  organization  side 
includes  movements,  planning  of  aircraft  requirements,  aircraft  and  mechani¬ 
cal  transport  establishments. 

The  major  departments  of  the  Air  Ministry  are  each  under  a  member  of 
the  Air  Council. 

The  Royal  Air  Force  is  organized  into  commands  as  follows : 

Home  Commands.  Bomber,  Fighter,  Coastal,  Transport,  Flying  Train¬ 
ing,  Technical  Training,  Maintenance,  and  Signals  Command.  The  Air 
Training  Corps  and  the  R.A.F.  Sections  of  the  Combined  Cadet  Force  are 
under  the  control  of  Flying  Training  Command. 

Overseas  Commands.  The  Middle  East  Air  Force  (H.Q.  Cyprus);  the 
Far  East  Air  Force  (H.Q.  Changi);  Royal  Air  Force,  Germany  (2nd  Tactical 
Air  Force). 

An  R.A.F.  Flying  College  was  established  in  Jan.  19.50  to  take  over 
certain  functions  of  the  Empire  Fljdng  School,  the  Empire  Air  Navigation 
School  and  the  Empire  Air  Armament  School,  and  a  R.A.F.  Technical  Col¬ 
lege  was  established  in  Oct.  1949  to  take  over  certain  functions  of  the 
Empire  Radio  School,  the  Empire  Air  Armament  School  and  former 
Engineering  School.  In  Jan.  1951  the  training  of  R.A.F.  pilots  and  naviga¬ 
tors  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  in  Canada  wa.s  instituted. 

The  effective  strength  on  1  April  1958  was  191,000,  compared  with 
201,000  in  Dec.  1957.  The  estimated  strength  on  1  April  1959  was  173,400. 

There  are  6  main  branches  for  officers:  General  duties  (Flying  and 
Executive),  Technical,  Secretarial  (including  Accounts),  Equipment  and  the 
R.A.F.  Regiment.  Other  branches  include:  Provost,  Catering,  Marine, 
Physical  Fitness,  Airfield  Construction,  Education,  Legal,  Chaplains,  Medical 
and  Dental. 

Pilots  and  navigators  may  enter  the  R.A.F.  through  a  cadetship  at  the 
R.A.F.  College,  Cranwell ;  on  graduation  they  are  appouited  to  the  General 
List  of  the  General  Duties  Branch  with  a  permanent  Commission.  Pilots 
navigators  and  air  electronics  officers  can  also  enter  for  service  on  the 
Supplementary  (Flying)  List  with  a  Direct  Commission,  which  offers  either 
a  permanent  career  or  the  alternative  of  leaving  on  completion  of  12  years’ 
or  8  years’  service,  or  with  a  short  service  commission  for  6  years’  service. 

Permanent  Commissions  are  granted  to  cadets  graduating  from  the 
R.A.F.  College,  Cranwell,  and  the  R.A.F.  Technical  College,  Henlow,  to 
individuals  granted  R.A.F.  Dental  Cadetships,  and  to  suitable  university 
graduates.  Professionally  qualified  candidates  may  obtain  commissions  in 
ground  branches. 

National  Service  airmen  may  extend  their  current  service  to  a  total  of 
3  or  more  years  on  a  regular  engagement,  and  National  Servicemen  may 
enlist  at  any  time  after  registration  for  3  or  more  years  regular  service. 
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They  may  elect  to  be  considered  for  ground  branch  commissions.  The 
minimum  regular  engagement  for  airmen  in  ground  trades  is  3  years. 

Women  are  commissioned  and  enlisted  in  the  R.A.F.  for  non-combatant 
service,  under  substantially  the  same  conditions  as  for  men,  with  the  collec¬ 
tive  title  of  Women’s  Royal  Air  Force. 

Current  equipment  of  Bomber  Command  is  made  up  of  a  growing  number 
of  Avro  Vulcans  and  Handley  Page  Victors,  with  large  numbers  of  Vickers 
Valiants  and  English  Electric  Canberras.  The  Mk.  2  versions  of  the  Vulcan 
and  Victor,  now  in  production,  will  carry  ‘stand-off’  powered  long-range 
missiles.  Valiants  are  also  to  replace  Canberras  in  the  2nd  Tactical  Air 
Force.  Fighter  Command  is  equipped  entirely  with  Hawker  Hunter  day- 
fighters  and  Cluster  Javelin  all-weather  fighters,  to  which  the  supersonic 
English  Electric  Lightning  is  due  to  be  added  in  1959.  Transport 
Command’s  force  of  Comet  jets  and  Hastings  and  Beverley  piston-engined 
transports  is  being  supplemented  by  tnrboprop  Britannias.  Coastal 
Command’s  maritime  reconnaissance  squadrons  are  equipped  entirely  with 
Shackletons. 

The  net  total  of  Air  Estimates  for  1959-60  is  £490,800,000. 

The  Royal  Air  Force,  1939-45.  Vol.  I,  H,  IH.  H.M.S.O.,  1953-54 
Jane's  All  the  World's  Aircraft.  London.  Annual,  from  1909 
Macmillan,  N.,  The  Royal  Air  Force.  4  vols.  London,  1942-50 
Thetford,  O.,  Aircraft  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.,  191S-1958.  London,  1958 


PRODUCTION 

Ageicultube 


General  distribution  of  the  surface,  in  acres  (1958) : 


Divisions 

England 

Wales  and  Monmouth 

Scotland 

Isle  of  Man  . 


Total  land 
surface 
32,035,000 
5,099,000 
19,069,000 
141,000 


Bough 
grazing  land 
3,337,000 
1,715,000 
11,034,000 
45,000 


Permanent 
pasture 
9,241 ,000 
1,757,000 
1,230,000 
15,000 


Arable  land 
12,644,000 
656,000 
3,146,000 
62,000 


Distribution  of  the  cultivated  area  in  Great  Britain  (in  acres) : 

England  and  Wales  Scotland 


1957 

195S 

1957 

195S 

Corn  crops  *  . 

6,094,539 

6,186,201 

1,089,585 

1,060,086 

Green  crops’ 

2,472,089 

2,494,854 

601,624 

499,268 

Hops . 

20,285 

21,076 

— 

_ 

Small  fruit’  .... 

38,166 

39,014 

9,766 

10,496 

Orchards*  .... 

249,442 

243,649 

997 

1,043 

Bai'e  fallow  .... 

304,711 

245,001 

9,054 

9,328 

Clover  and  rotation  grasses*  . 

4,275,627 

4,277,867 

1,645,286 

1,666,003 

Permanent  pasture 

11,040,316 

10,997,536 

1,231,073 

1,230,383 

Total  .... 

24,499,123* 

24,505,197 

4,387,385 

4,376,607 

'  Includes  wheat,  barley,  oats,  mixed  com  and  rye,  for  threshing, 

“  Green  crops  in  England  and  Wales  include  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  turnips  and  swedes, 
mangolds,  sugar'  beet,  cabbage  (for  fodder,  etc.),  vetches  or  tares,  and  other  crops.  For 
Scotland,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  turnips  and  swedes,  mangolds,  sugar  beet,  cabbage  (for  fodder 
etc.),  rape,  vetches,  etc.,  carrots,  onions,  mashlum,  kale  and  other  crops. 

“  The  figures  for  small  fruit  in  all  cases  include  small  fruit  in  orchards. 

‘  Including  lucerne. 

*  Includes  3,948  acres  in  1957  of  arable  and  permanent  grass  temporarily  out  of  use 
through  the  East  Coast  flooding  of  Jan.-Peb.  1953. 
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The  number  of  workers  employed  in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  was,  in 
June,  1958,  680,000  (564,000  males,  116,000  females),  and  in  June,  1957, 
696,000  (578,000  males,  118,000  females). 


In  1958,  in  the  U.K.,  land  rmder  the  plough  amounted  to  17-5m.  acres 
(crops  and  fallow,  11  •2m.  acres;  temporary  grassland  (including  lucerne) 
6'4m.  acres).  Permanent  grassland  amounted  to  13'5m.  acres. 


Livestock 

in  the  U.K.  as 

at  June  in 

each  year  (in  1,000) : 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Cattle  . 

10,718 

10,668 

10,907 

10,881 

10,973 

Sheep  . 

.  , 

22,873 

22,949 

23,594 

24,796 

26,174 

Pigs  . 

,  , 

6,251 

5,843 

5.474 

5,974 

6,517 

Horses . 

330 

2741 

233' 

208' 

190' 

Poultry 

83,644 

86,857 

92,464 

94,868 

100,075 

*  Great  Britain  only. 

Principal  crops  in 

the  U.K.  as  at  June  in  each  year : 

Fodder 

Man¬ 

Sugar 

IVlieat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans'  Peas'  Potatoes  crops* 

gold' 

beet 

Acreage  (1,000  acres) 

1954 

2,475 

2,063 

2,588 

122 

31  945 

674 

206 

437 

1955 

1,948 

2,296 

2,681 

88 

21  874 

569 

183 

424 

1956 

2,293 

2,323 

2,664 

107 

19  921 

628 

176 

426 

1957 

2,113 

2,622 

2,348 

87 

14  811 

512 

154 

430 

1958 

2,710 

3,173 

2,143 

72 

7  5,556 

8,699 

3,591 

5,663 

Total  produce  (1,000  tons) 

1954 

2,783 

2,244 

2,440 

97 

15  7,325 

9,919 

4,613 

4,521 

1955 

2,599 

2,936 

2,709 

83 

18  6,278 

8,223 

3,800 

4,566 

1956 

2,845 

2,800 

2,486 

93 

11  7,533 

9,049 

4,298 

5,169 

1957 

2,683 

2,957 

2,145 

77 

10  5,691 

8,610 

3,559 

4,639 

1958 

2,208 

2,756 

2,220 

90 

15  822 

498 

148 

439 

*  Fodder  crops. 

’  Turnips  and  swedes  for  stock-feeding. 


For  the  quantities  of  cereals  and  hvestock  imported  see  under  Com¬ 
merce. 


Fisheries 


Quantity  and  value  of  wet  fish  of  British  taking  landed  in  Great  Britain 
(excluding  salmon  and  sea-trout) : 


England  and  Wales  . 
Scotland 

1954 

Tons 

633,106 

298,812 

1955 

Tons 

645,471 

307,258 

1956 

Tons 

640,604 

287,057 

1957 

Tons 

571,608 

293,810 

1958 

Tons 

664,804 

292,443 

G.B.  (excluding  sheU-fish) 

931,918 

952,729 

927,661 

865,418 

867,247 

England  and  Wales  . 
Scotland  .... 

£ 

32,010,670 

11,236,022 

£ 

33,316,998 

11,197,490 

£ 

34,587,301 

11,890,424 

£ 

34,611,874 

12,867,593 

£ 

36,197,903 

13,879,011 

G.B.  (excluding  shell-fish) . 
Value  of  shell-fish 

43,246,692 

1,310,497 

44,514,488 

1,498,727 

46,477,725 

1,533,574 

47,479,467 

1,661,709 

60,076,914 

1,734,707 
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Fuel  and  Powee 


Fuel.  The  number  of  National  Coal  Board  mines  producing  coal  during 
1957  was  848  and  there  were  also  about  500  mines  worked  privately  under 
hcence  from  the  Board,  each  employing  less  than  30  men  underground. 
There  is  no  recent  estimate  of  workable  coal  reserves  but  expert  opinion  is 


that  they  amount  to  100,000m.  tons, 
for  recent  years  are  as  follows: 

Saleable  output  of  coal: 

Total  deep-mined  (1,000  tons)  . 

Opencast  (1,000  tons)  .... 
Average  weekly  number  of  wage-earners  on 
colliery  books : 

All  workers  ...... 

Pace  workers  ...... 

Coal  exports : 

Total  (1,000  tons)  ..... 
Bunkers:  foreign  trade  (1,000  tons) 


Statistics  of  the  coalmining  industry 


19.55 

1966 

1957 

1958 

209,66-1 

11,3S6 

209,976 

12,064 

210,080 

13,572 

201,448 

14,352 

704,000 

289,000 

703,000 

286,000 

710,000 

285,000 

699,000 

274,000 

12,233 

2,128 

8,542 

1,486 

7,027 

1,201 

4,223 

840 

Production  of  coke  amounted  in  1958  to  29,588,000  tons;  1957 
32,448,000  tons. 

In  1958  imports  of  coal,  coke  and  briquette  amounted  to  817,205  tons 
(2,841,507  tons  in  1957). 

In  the  year  1958,  inland  consumption  (1,000  tons)  of  coal  at  home  is 
estimated  to  have  been  202,592,  some  of  the  principal  uses  being :  Railways, 
11,336;  gas  works,  24,804;  coke  ovens  (coal  carbonized),  27,872;  ironworks, 
manufacture  of  pig-iron  and  steel,  4,472;  collieries  (engine  fuel),  6,500; 
electricity  generating  stations,  46,228;  domestic  (house  coal),  28,288; 
general  manufacturing,  29,432. 

Petroleum.  Production  of  indigenous  petroleum  and  shale  oil:  1957 
(1,000  tons):  Crude  petroleum,  82;  crude  shale  oil,  71-1.  Production  of 
light  oils  from  coal  and  shale,  1957  (Im.  gallons):  Refined  aviation  and 
motor  spirit,  75-8 ;  other  refined  light  oils,  58-6.  Production  from  petroleum 
refineries,  1957  (1,000  tons):  Aviation  and  motor  spirits,  5,908-2;  fuel  oil, 
10,443-1;  kerosene,  839-5;  bitumen,  836-4. 

Gas.  On  1  May  1949  the  British  gas  industry  passed  into  public  owner¬ 
ship  and  was  vested  in  12  Area  Boards  (10  for  England,  1  for  Scotland,  1 
for  Wales),  the  Chairmen  forming  the  Gas  Council.  Gas  manufactured  (Im. 
therms),  1957-58  (for  1956-57  in  brackets):  Coal  gas,  1,967  (2,070);  water 
gas,  388  (278);  producer  gas,  42  (34).  Total  gas  available,  2,898.  By¬ 
products  made  m  1957-58  includes  (1,000  tons):  Coal  tar  (crude),  1,830; 
oil  gas  tar,  87;  crude  benzole  (1,000  gallons),  27,836;  refined  benzole, 
13,001.  In  1957-58  coal  used  for  gas  production  was  26,025,000  tons;  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil  used,  579,000  tons.  Total  cost  of  gas  and  gas  products  in  1957—58 
was  £223,317,765  (in  1956-57,  £215,309,632).  Gas  sales  for  1957-58 
amounted  to  £222,760,994  (£207,418,339  in  1956-57).  Total  number  of 
consumers,  1957-58,  was  12,929,394,  of  whom  12,180,417  were  domestic; 
1956-57,  12,875,987.  Total  number  employed  in  1957-58  was  136,379, 

Electricity.  The  electricity  industry  was  invested  in  the  British  Elec¬ 
tricity  Authority  on  1  April  1948.  The  Electricity  Act,  1957,  provided  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Central  Electricity  Authority  at  the  end  of  1957  and 
the  transfer  of  its  functions  to  two  new  bodies,  the  Central  Electricity 
Generating  Board  to  be  responsible  for  the  power  stations  and  the  Grid 
system  and  the  Electricity  Council  with  duties  relating  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  Some  additional  duties  and  powers  were  given  to  the  12  Area 
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Electricity  Boards  who  are  responsible  for  distribution  and  sales  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

The  power  stations  and  inter-connecting  networks  of  main  transmission 
lines  (the  Grid)  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Generating  Board  who 
supply  electricity  to  the  Area  Boards,  but  do  not  sell  direct  to  consumers, 
except  for  railway  traction  or  where  specifically  authorized  by  the  Mmister 
of  Power. 

The  system  is  divided  into  1 1  generating  divisions  whose  areas  correspond 
in  general  to  those  of  the  Area  Boards.  The  Boards  plan  and  carry  out  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  electricity  to  consumers.  They  are  separate  statu¬ 
tory  corporations  whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  and  each 
Board  is  required  to  pay  its  way,  taking  one  year  with  another.  Covering 
the  areas  are  12  consultative  councils  representing  consumer  and  general 
public  interests,  whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Power. 

Co-ordination  between  the  Electricity  Boards  in  England  and  Wales  is 
secured  through  the  Electricity  Council  in  which  the  generating  and  dis¬ 
tributing  sides  of  the  industry  are  both  represented. 

The  number  of  power  stations  owned  by  the  Central  Authority  on  31 
March  1958  was  263  on  224  sites,  vnth  a  total  installed  capacity  of  24,314,865 
kw.  and  a  total  maximum  output  capacity  with  all  plant  in  service  of 
22,343,000  kw.  Total  number  of  consumers  on  31  March  1958  was  14,885,227 
and  on  31  March  1957,  14,534,711. 

Electricity  generated  amounted  to  86,613m.  units  in  1957-68,  of  which 
81,303m.  units  were  sent  out.  Revenue  from  sales  of  electricity  in  1957-58 
was  £464,290,000  (£413,220,000  in  1956-57).  The  working  surplus  in  1967- 
58  was  £16,062,039  (£18,985,002  in  1956-67).  Coal  used  for  electricity 
generation  in  1957-58  amounted  to  46,228,000  tons;  43,803,000  tons  in 
1957-58.  Total  fuel  used  in  1956-57  amounted  to  42,742,000  tons  and  in 
1957-58  to  45,572,000  tons.  The  Authority  has  a  programme  of  12  nuclear 
power  stations  in  10  years  and  the  construction  of  the  first  two  was  started 
in  1957. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Authority  and  the  Area  Boards 
at  the  end  of  1957-58  was  185,468. 


Metals 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Board.  The  Iron  and  Steel  Board  were  established 
pursuant  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Act,  1953.  The  Iron  and  Steel  Board  are 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Power  and  are  responsible  for  exercising  a 
general  supervision  over  the  iron  and  steel  industry  with  a  view  to  promoting 
the  efficient,  economic  and  adequate  supply  under  competitive  conditions 
of  iron  and  steel  products.  The  Board  are  particularly  concerned  with 
securing  the  provision  and  use  of  adequate  and  efficient  production  facilities 
and  may,  subject  to  certain  powers  of  the  Minister,  determine  the  maximum 
prices  to  be  charged  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  iron  and  steel  products  by 
producers.  In  both  cases  the  Iron  and  Steel  Board  are  boimd  to  consult 
with  such  iron  and  steel  producers  and  such  representative  organizations  as 
they  may  consider  appropriate. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Holding  and  Realization  Agency.  The  Act  of  1953 
also  established  the  Iron  and  Steel  Holding  and  Realization  Agency  -mth 
the  duty  of  returning  to  private  ownership  the  iron  and  steel  undertakings 
which  came  into  public  ownership  by  virtue  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Act,  1949 
(repealed  by  the  Act  of  1953).  At  the  end  of  Sept.  1958  it  was  estimated 
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that  in  terms  of  employment,  of  steel  production  and  of  sales  of  products 
the  companies  which  had  ceased  to  be  subsidiaries  of  the  Agency  accounted 
for  about  five-sixths  of  the  Agency’s  inheritance. 


Iron  and  Steel  (excluding  iron  castings).  The  United  Kingdom  is  the 
fourth  largest  steel  producer  in  the  world.  At  the  end  of  1968  there  were 
298,860  persons  employed  in  the  industry.  Capital  expenditure  in  that 
year  is  estimated  to  have  been  £105m.  (£95m.  in  1957). 

Outputs  in  recent  years  are  as  follows : 

Home  con¬ 
sumption  of 
finished  steel 


1966 

1957 

1958  1 


Iron  ore 
16,245 
16,902 
14,612 


Pig  iron 
13,170 
14,283 
12,976 


(ingot 

Crude  steel  equivalent) 

20,659  18,464 

21,699  18,622 

19,570  17,924 


‘63  week  year. 


In  1958  imports  of  iron  ore  amounted  to  12,913,000  tons  valued  at 
£72,938,000  (for  1967,  15,912,000  tons  valued  at  £98,502,000).  Exports  of 
finished  steel  products  were  2,419,000  tons  in  1958  and  were  valued  at 
£173,073,000  (for  1957,  2,822,000  tons  valued  at  £196,186,000). 


Iron  Castings.  Production  of  iron  castings  was  3,496,000  tons  in  1958, 
3,715,000  tons  in  1957  and  3,899,000  tons  in  1956.  At  the  end  of  1968  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  production  of  iron  castings  was  about 
125,000. 

Production  of  non-ferrous  metals  in  1958:  Refined  copper,  96,000  tons 
(109,200  tons  in  1957);  refined  lead,  80,520  tons  (85,680  tons  in  1957);  tin 
metal,  33,000  tons  (34,440  tons  in  1957);  virgin  alumuiium,  26,400  tons 
(29,400  tons  in  1957);  zinc,  74,640  tons  (76,920  tons  in  1957). 


Industeial  Peoduction 

Statistics  of  a  cross-section  of  industrial  production  are  as  follows : 


1966 

Sulphuric  acid  (1,000  tons)  ....  2,246 

Plastic  materials  (sales)  (1,000  tons)  .  .  .  338 

Civil  engineering  and  contracting  plant  (value 

£1.000)  .  .  .  .  .  ;  .  42,180 

Agricultural  machinery  (value  £1,000)  .  .  102,600 

Commercial  motor  vehicles  (no.  1,000)  .  .  ’297 

Cotton  yam  (Im.  lb.) . 780 

Wool  tops  (Im.  lb.)  .....  321 

Woollen  and  worsted  yam  (Im.  lb.)  .  .  .  530 

Man-made  fibres  (rayon,  nylon,  etc.)  (Im.  lb.)  .  483 

Hardwood  and  plywood  (1,000  cu.  ft)  .  .  22  860 

Newsprint  (1,000  tons) . ’043 


1957 

2,336 

393 

44,352 

130,100 

288 

913 

325 

538 

485 

21,912 

653 


1958 

2,268 


307 

676 

297 

494 

422 

19,620 

614 


Engineering .  In  1957  the  number  of  steam  locomotives  produced  was 
220  (72  for  export);  diesel  and  diesel-electric  locomotives,  922  (430  for 
export). 


In  1958  the  average  monthly  number  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
tractors  (wheeled)  produced  was  11,761  (7,967  for  export),  valued  at 
£7,026,000;  in  1967,  12,010  (8,789  for  export)  valued  at  £6,634,000. 
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Production  of  railway  rolling  stock  and  aircraftfor  1958  (1957  in  brackets) 
was:  Coaching  vehicles,  2,575  (2,424);  wagons,  41,886  (67,809);  aircraft, 
piston  engine,  140  (162),  turbine  engine,  336  (273).  Internal  combustion 
engines,  deliveries  of  complete  engines,  monthly  average  (no.)  for  1957, 
31,000  valued  at  £4,163,000  (value  of  exports,  £1,805,000). 

Electrical  Goods.  Radio  sets  and  radiograms  (1,000),  monthly  average 
for  1958  (1957  in  brackets),  148,  home-sales  valued  at  £1,361,000  (153,  home- 
sales,  £1,507,000);  television  sets,  165-4,  home  sales,  £5,818,000  (155-6, 
home-sales,  £5,437,000). 

Textile  Manufactures.  Woven  cloth,  cotton  (Im.  yd.),  1958, 1,404;  1957, 
1,633 ;  woven  wool  and  worsted  fabrics  (Im.  sq.  yd.),  deliveries  in  1958,  29-1 ; 
1957,  32-8. 

Construction.  Total  value  of  constructional  work  by  all  agencies  in 
1958  was  (£lm.),  2,167  (2,144  in  1957),  including  new  housing,  515.  Number 
of  industrial  buildings  completed  in  1957  was  2,100;  from  Jan.  to  June  1958, 
990. 


Census  of  Production.  Final  Reports  for  194S.  11  vols.  H.M.S.O.,  1961-52 
Clapham,  Sir  J.  H.,  An  Economic  Bistory  of  Modem  Britain.  3  toIs.  Cambridge  XJniv.  Press, 
1930-38 

Smith,  Wilfred,  An  Economic  Geography  of  Great  Britain.  London,  1949 
Stamp,  L.  D.,  The  Land  of  Britain:  Its  Use  and  Misuse.  2nd  ed.  London,  1950 
Statistical  Summary  of  the  Mineral  Industry^  1942-48.  H.M.S.O.,  1961 
T^aversin,  G.,  L* Agriculture  en  Qrande^Bretagne.  2  vols.  Paris,  1949 

Worswick,  G.  D.  N.,  and  Ady,  P,  H.  (ed.),  The  British  Economy^  1945-50.  Oxford  Univ. 
Press,  1952 


LABOUR  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

The  distribution  of  total  man-power  in  Great  Britain  was  at  Dec.  1958 
(in  1,000) :  Total  working  population  23,991  (16,128  males,  7,863  females). 
Total  employed  in  armed  forces  and  women’s  services,  590.  Total  engaged 
in  civil  employment,  22,875  (15,168  males,  7,707  females),  including  agricul- 
tme  and  fishing,  967 ;  mining  and  quarrying,  845 ;  manufacturing  industries, 
9,066;  national  and  local  government  service,  1,297;  transport,  1,074; 
building  and  civil  engineering,  1,468 ;  distributive  trades,  2,965 ;  commerce, 
finance,  professional  and  personal  service,  entertainments,  etc.,  4,217. 

Number  of  registered  and  imregistered  trade  umons  at  the  end  of  1957 
was  653,  with  a  total  membership  of  9,752,430  (7,876,870  males,  1,876,660 
females) ;  including  metal  manufacturing  and  engineering  trades,  1,926,360 ; 
general  labour  organizations,  2,104,130;  coalmining,  863,110;  railways, 
637,120 ;  building  and  contracting,  483,720 ;  other  transport,  467,320.  The 
number  of  registered  unions  was  400  in  1957  with  a  membership  of  8,593,447. 
Funds  of  registered  xmions  amounted  at  end  of  1957  to  £80,796,000. 

At  Sept.  1958  there  were  185  rmions  affiliated  to  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  with  993  delegates  and  a  total  membership  of  8,337,325  (including 
1,387,272  women).  The  membership  included:  Transport  (other  than 
railways),  1,366,147;  engineering,  founding  and  vehicle  building,  1,642,341 ; 
mining  and  quarrying,  724,285;  building,  woodworking,  558,889;  railways, 
529,073. 

The  following  table  is  a  statistical  summary  relating  to  trade  disputes  for 
recent  years: 
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Number  of 
disputes 


1957 

195S 

Mining  and  quarrying 

2,226 

1,965 

Engineering  and  shipbuild- 

irie  .  .  ,  . 

134 

171 

Metal  manufacture 

41 

35 

Textiles  .... 

27 

18 

Clothing  .... 

9 

11 

Wood  and  cork  . 

15 

12 

Building  and  contracting 

126 

176 

Transport,  etc.  . 

121 

83 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

12 

10 

Total  (including  those 

not  specified)  . 

2,859 

2,627 

No.  of  workers  Aggregate  duration 
invoived  in  working  days 


1957 

195S 

1957 

1958 

1,000’s 

1,000’s 

1,000’s 

1,000’s 

266 

248 

514 

450 

614 

38 

5,044 

409 

59 

10 

437 

34 

6 

2 

37 

11 

4 

4 

7 

10 

2 

2 

6 

10 

16 

27 

84 

160 

167 

100 

998 

2,117 

2 

6 

4 

18 

1,359 

523 

8,412 

3,463 

The  average  monthly  numbers  (in  1,000)  of  registered  unemployed  were, 
1958,  457-4  (males,  321-4,  females,  136);  1957,  312-5  (males,  216-6, 
females,  95-9).  Wholly  unemployed  (including  casuals),  294  (293-8  males, 
116-3  females)  in  1958;  294-5  in  1957. 


COMMERCE 


Value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  (excluding  bullion  and 
specie  and  foreign  merchandise  transhipped  xmder  bond)  of  the  U.K.  for 
5  recent  years  and  1938  (in  £  sterling) : 

Exports  of 
Exports  of  foreign  and 

Total  imports  British  produce  colonial  produce  Total  exports 


19S8  . 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  ‘ 


919,508,933 

3,373,925,437 

3,880,896,169 

3,886,119,576 

4,070,810,906 

3,779,547,877 


470,755,320 

2,674,238,242 

2,905,469,229 

3,171,534,737 

3,324,412,107 

3,208,028,680 


61,524,646 

100,735,965 

118,912,659 

146,448,026 

133,613,779 

147,440,912 


532,279,963 

2,774,974,207 

3,024,381,389 

3,317,982,763 

3,457,925,886 

3,355,469,492 


*  Provisional. 


The  value  of  goods  imported  is  generally  taken  to  be  that  at  the  port 
and  time  of  entry,  including  all  incidental  expenses  (cost,  insurance  and 
freight)  up  to  the  landing  on  the  quay.  For  goods  consigned  for  sale,  the 
market  value  in  this  country  is  required  and  recorded  in  the  returns.  For 
exports,  the  value  at  the  port  of  shipment  (including  the  charges  of  delivering 
the  goods  on  board)  is  taken.  Imports  are  entered  as  from  the  country 
whence  the  goods  were  consigned  to  the  U.K.,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
the  country  whence  the  goods  were  last  shipped.  Exports  are  credited  to 
the  country  of  ultimate  destination  as  declared  by  the  exporters. 

For  details  of  imports  and  exports  for  1957  and  1958,  see.  pp.  111-13. 

Trade  according  to  countries  for  1957  and  1958  (in  £1,000) : 

Value  of 

merchandise  Exports  of  merchandise  consigned 
consigned  from  to  countries  in  first  column 


Countries 
Ff^eign  Countries: 

Europe  and  Colonies — 

Soviet  tJnion 

Finland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Iceland 

Denmark  and  Faroe  Islands 


countries  in  first 


column 

Britisi 

1957 

1958  > 

1957 

70,450 

69,501 

37,383 

72,912 

67,945 

37,206 

156,832 

134,804 

110,767 

63,795 

65,725 

71,131 

1,456 

1,742 

3,598 

114,194 

115,789 

86,283 

*  Provisional  figures. 


Foreign  and 


produce 

colonial  produce 

1958  ‘ 

1957 

1958  ' 

23,678 

14,325 

28,289 

31,856 

708 

633 

104,292 

3,050 

2,789 

65,354 

1,608 

1,464 

3,208 

76 

55 

77,369 

1,789 

1,779 
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Value  of 
merchandise 

Exports  of  merchandise  consigned 

consigned  from 
countries  in  first 

to  countries  in  first  column 

Foreign  and 

column 

British  produce 

colonial  produce 

Countries 

1957 

1958^ 

1957 

1958  > 

1957 

1958  1 

Europe  A  Colonies  (cent.) — 

Poland  .... 

23,639 

26,028 

9,606 

11,082 

1,000 

674 

Germany,  W estem  ’  . 

124,579 

135,939 

105,050 

123,281 

18,743 

17,396 

Ba.stem  •  .  .  . 

2,758 

3,377 

1,426 

2,280 

1,407 

358 

NetherlEunds 

131,841 

169,476 

117,690 

97,866 

4,950 

7,488 

Netherlands  Antilles 

30,726 

23,556 

15,498 

15,977 

47 

88 

Surinam 

2 

8 

823 

995 

24 

15 

Netherlands  New  Guinea  . 

46 

35 

634 

229 

5 

5 

Belgium  .... 

60,134 

60,469 

77,729 

69,481 

3,602 

4,749 

Belgian  Congo 

3,406 

3,402 

10,160 

8,500 

129 

90 

Luxembourg 

1,403 

353 

306 

476 

71 

25 

Prance  .... 

110,385 

100,739 

88,017 

71,739 

13,859 

9,226 

Algeria 

12,299 

11,410 

2,675 

3,974 

51 

50 

French  Equatorial  Africa 

1,331 

996 

1,066 

1,402 

15 

10 

French  West  Africa  * 

5,574 

3,124 

6,206 

4,307 

92 

265 

French  Somaliland  . 

8 

8 

276 

243 

2 

3 

Madagascar  . 

1,188 

724 

682 

752 

13 

11 

French  W est  India  Islands 

— 

3 

304 

252 

2 

6 

Switzerland 

36,407 

38,239 

34,435 

33,646 

3,444 

3,167 

Portugal  .... 

16,532 

14,345 

22,344 

21,195 

1,000 

1,367 

Azores  .... 

146 

147 

458 

779 

3 

64 

Madeira. 

321 

293 

794 

740 

19 

23 

Angola  .... 

732 

335 

3,557 

4,478 

9 

7 

Portuguese  Bast  Africa 

2,389 

2,397 

5,200 

6,157 

19 

23 

Possessions  in  India 

139 

800 

1,574 

1,384 

12 

9 

Spain  .... 

37,636 

37,034 

26,253 

24,253 

1,218 

804 

Canary  Islands 

12,898 

13,088 

3,962 

3,210 

50 

46 

Spanish  North  Africa 

— 

— 

657 

149 

18 

40 

Italy  .... 

62,684 

77,089 

71,170 

66,318 

5,010 

4,411 

Austria  .... 

9,310 

8,158 

14,260 

15,625 

1,264 

1,197 

Hungary  .... 

2,320 

3,191 

2,621 

2,920 

419 

274 

Czechoslovakia  . 

8,315 

6,875 

4,188 

4,250 

961 

478 

Yugoslavia 

9,268 

13,084 

11,635 

10,776 

680 

338 

Greece  .... 

8,098 

8,126 

18,926 

19,017 

306 

254 

Bulgaria  .... 

677 

1,190 

374 

322 

565 

198 

Rumania  .... 

1,000 

2,064 

1,463 

1,009 

1,818 

553 

Turkey  .... 

11,860 

7,015 

9,933 

10,241 

225 

219 

Africa — 

Sudan  .  ,  .  . 

13,174 

13,276 

18,820 

14,779 

66 

40 

Egypt  .... 

691 

2,017 

2,299 

12,807 

36 

160 

EtWopia  (including  Eritrea) 

1,041 

1,096 

2,256 

2,444 

12 

13 

Libya  .... 

1,352 

1,056 

5,869 

7,330 

277 

120 

Liberia  .... 

2,463 

1,780 

16,201 

8,997 

66 

71 

Morocco  .... 

12,890 

10,440 

5,632 

5,577 

87 

195 

Tunisia  .... 

6,713 

4,754 

709 

2,193 

87 

57 

Asia — 

Israel  .... 

11,200 

12,826 

13,430 

13,601 

959 

823 

Syria  .... 

Lebanon  .... 

1,787 

1,416 

4,889 

7,911 

72 

44 

3,194 

2,316 

12,437 

10,363 

351 

229 

Jordan  .... 

69 

63 

4,856 

7,647 

69 

42 

Saudi  Arabia 

6,635 

7,479 

7,562 

7,980 

25 

66 

Iraq  .... 

12,228 

60,647 

34,394 

31,431 

133 

165 

Iran  .... 

35,527 

66,347 

35,710 

38,616 

232 

288 

Aighdnist&n 

4,475 

3,503 

437 

431 

2 

14 

Burma  .... 

7,843 

6,927 

21,743 

11,803 

81 

47 

Thailand  .... 

2,812 

3,714 

12,476 

11,816 

64 

70 

Indonesia  .... 

10,027 

10,952 

13,314 

7,527 

69 

42 

China  .... 

14,224 

18,644 

12,113 

26,709 

83 

627 

•  Provisional  figures. 

•  Federal  Republic,  and  the  American,  British  and  French  Sectors  of  Berlin. 

•  Soviet  Zone,  and  Soviet  Sector  of  Berlin. 

‘  Excluding  Togoland  for  1968. 
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Countries 

Value  ol 
merchandise 
consigned  from 
countries  in  first 
column 

1957  1958  ‘ 

Exports  of  merchandise  consigned 
to  countries  in  first  column 

Foreign  and 

British  produce  colonial  produce 

1957  2958  *  1957  1958  ^ 

sia  (cont.) — 

Japan 

Korea 

24,200 

35,359 

27,913 

19,400 

1,126 

840 

444 

264 

3,151 

2,654 

27 

16 

Philippines 

2,624 

2,651 

8,943 

6,223 

64 

63 

merica — 

XJ.S.A. 

.  482,465 

351,957 

244,004 

272,537 

14,685 

20,878 

Puerto  Rico  . 

2,621 

639 

1,327 

1,670 

15 

12 

Hawaii  . 

6 

313 

250 

663 

2 

2 

Cuba 

25,860 

17,788 

8,015 

9,218 

101 

112 

Haiti 

462 

176 

661 

679 

9 

13 

Dominican  Republic 

21,025 

11,806 

1,747 

1,872 

8 

21 

Mexico 

6,874 

5,908 

12,901 

12,267 

82 

89 

Guatemala 

205 

392 

2,182 

2,269 

11 

16 

Honduras  Cnot  British) 

390 

322 

600 

564 

1 

3 

El  Salvador 

736 

326 

1,400 

1,783 

8 

8 

Nicaragua 

1,994 

1,017 

942 

1,733 

4 

10 

Costa  Rica 

187 

400 

1,539 

1,686 

10 

16 

Colombia  . 

4,385 

3,310 

6,682 

5,120 

58 

46 

Panama  . 

75 

53 

6,367 

4,645 

43 

42 

Venezuela 

75,526 

65,984 

39,652 

36,419 

279 

245 

Ecuador  . 

765 

587 

2,648 

2,314 

8 

22 

Peru . 

14,128 

11,975 

10,547 

7,802 

47 

66 

Chile  . 

25,234 

21,133 

6,821 

6,182 

149 

189 

Brazil 

30,652 

26,739 

18,366 

19,124 

151 

376 

Uruguay  . 

10,714 

8,466 

7,822 

2,822 

143 

61 

Bolivia 

16,026 

13,248 

1,649 

1,172 

15 

16 

Argentina 

.  108,131 

104,113 

32,869 

32,478 

259 

434 

Paraguay  . 

2,392 

1,391 

1,143 

749 

14 

7 

Deep  sea  fisheries 

2,762 

2,381 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

Whale  fisheries  (foreign) 

2,487 

1,760 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  (including  those  not 

specified  above)  .  .  2,223,268  2,099,457  1,700,148  1,626,487102,742  116,027 


Commonwealth  Countries : 


In  Europe — 


Channel  Islands 

18,130 

17,558 

25,132 

27,121 

2,762 

2,841 

Gibraltar  .... 

273 

314 

4,105 

4,036 

167 

196 

Malta  and  Qozo 

618 

1,024 

10,205 

10,888 

427 

373 

Cyprus  .... 

7,063 

7,451 

17,684 

12,964 

458 

861 

In  Africa — 

West  Africa : 

Gambia 

1,814 

1,172 

2,012 

1,635 

44 

24 

Sierra  Leone  . 

7,379 

6,387 

11,613 

10,696 

417 

412 

Ghana  .... 

19,585 

23,182 

37,960 

34,380 

496 

500 

Nigeria  and  Cameroons  . 

85,344 

79,893 

58,219 

66,951 

1,407 

1,947 

St.  Helena  and  Ascension  . 

56 

41 

196 

206 

18 

30 

South  Africa  : 

S.W.  Africa  . 

9,333 

9,129 

1,139 

2,356 

13 

2 

Union  of  South  Africa 

92,748 

90,724 

172,617 

185,677 

1,707 

1,781 

Federation  of  Rhodesia 

189 

and  Nyasaland  . 

82,967 

67,774 

60,236 

62,206 

210 

Bechuanaland  Prot.  .  ) 

Swaziland  and  Basutoland  ) 

1,011 

1,166 

115 

182 

— 

— 

Bast  Africa  : 

Tanganyika  Territory 

9,922 

9,971 

11,237 

11,100 

34 

47 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 

192 

168 

1,269 

1,114 

7 

6 

Kenya  Colony 

13,100 

12,875 

31,508 

27,304 

261 

171 

Uganda  Protectorate 

6,766 

6,666 

7,135 

6,295 

26 

37 

1  Provisional  figures. 
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Value  of 

merchandise 

Exports  of  merchandise  consigned 

consigned  from 

to  countries  in  first  column 

countries  in  first 

Foreign  and 

column 

British  produce 

colonial  produce 

Countries 

1957 

1958^ 

1957 

1958'- 

1957 

1958  > 

In  Africa  (coat.) — 

SomalilEind  Protectorate 

90 

68 

881 

924 

4 

6 

Mauritius  and  Dependencies 

22,697 

15,301 

6,056 

6,829 

46 

66 

Seychelles 

90 

80 

135 

220 

3 

2 

/n  Asia — 

Aden  and  Dependencies 

13,470 

7,250 

8,076 

7,657 

91 

66 

Bahrain  .... 

6,116 

10,473 

8,377 

7,266 

69 

38 

134,172 

132,472 

25,295 

20,892 

2,885 

718 

157,480 

139,456 

176,414 

159,372 

1,185 

1,043 

Pakistan  .... 

25,669 

19,781 

34,416 

29,027 

186 

268 

Singapore  .... 

26,362 

20,118 

39,512 

35,722 

625 

637 

Federation  of  Malaya 

44,003 

40,299 

38,108 

34,794 

647 

671 

Ceylon  .... 

40,796 

46,399 

25,723 

28,044 

109 

118 

North  Borneo  . 

3,198 

3,481 

2,684 

2,697 

81 

88 

5,920 

6,014 

1,285 

1,360 

37 

38 

Hong  Kong 

23,560 

27,117 

36,233 

30,640 

321 

315 

In  Oceania — 

Australia  .... 

248,013 

199,243 

235,468 

235,485 

2,001 

1,994 

Papua  and  New  Guinea 

4,048 

3,875 

692 

711 

4 

3 

New  Zealand 

183,076 

160,865 

139,924 

128,061 

693 

919 

Naum  and  Western  Samoa  . 

2,238 

1,706 

310 

406 

1 

1 

Fiji  Islands 

6,070 

6,010 

3,519 

4,357 

53 

23 

Other  Pacific  Islands  (British) 

2,663 

2,150 

783 

852 

25 

36 

In  America — 

320,175 

308,792 

195,346 

188,092 

4,460 

6,455 

146 

111 

9,548 

10,846 

111 

162 

126 

146 

5,279 

7,981 

161 

119 

25,302 

20,862 

22,664 

22,979 

274 

281 

Leeward  Islzinds 

3,740 

2,289 

1,831 

2,197 

12 

20 

Windward  Islands 

4,950 

6,695 

2,610 

2,768 

22 

24 

Barbados  .... 

8,347 

4,492 

4,889 

4,906 

84 

84 

32,832 

25,965 

24,797 

24,596 

851 

424 

British  Honduras 

1,241 

1,077 

1,083 

1,384 

26 

32 

British  Guiana  . 

11,399 

9,984 

9,540 

9,908 

121 

143 

Falkland  Islands 

3,365 

2,571 

1,796 

806 

65 

76 

Whale  fisheries  (British) 

8,015 

— 

93 

— 

Total,  Commonwealth  Coun- 

tries  (including  those  not 

Specified  above)  .  . 

1,738,166 

1,670,789 

1,621,531 

o 

r-l 

23,117 

23,263 

Irish  E,epublio  . 

109,376 

109,302 

102,732 

108,995 

7,664 

8,161 

Grand  total 

4,070,811 

3,779,548 

3,324,412 

3,208,029  133,614 

147,441 

*  Provisional  figures. 


Imports  and  exports  for 
Ireland) ; 

Import  values  o.i.f. 

Export  value  f.o.b. 

A.  Food,  beverages  and  tobacco — 
Live  animals  for  food  .  . 

Meat  and  meat  preparations 
Dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  . 
Fish  and  fish  preparations  . 
Cereals  and  cereal  preparations  . 
Fruits  and  vegatables . 

Sugar  and  sugar  preparations 
Coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  spices 


1957  and  1958  (Great  Britain  and  Northern 


Tota  imports 
1958 


Domestic  exports 


1957 

£ 

45,377,682 

308,289,368 

139,992,808 

33,403,934 

211,444,653 

228,831,324 

155,119,243 

189,732,844 


£ 

38,933,906 

314,543,360 

136,106,693 

48,412,101 

225,671,677 

262,413,787 

100,441,626 

194,376,166 


1957 

£ 

14,022,841 

6,424,147 

9,284,762 

6.616,464 

10,796,965 

8,560,809 

45,501,155 

14,744,161 


1958 

£ 

8,797,894 

6,690,276 

8,131,967 

6,944,145 

13,988,362 

8,636,884 

31,852,066 

14,293,747 
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Import  values  o.i.f. 

Export  value  f.o.b. 

A.  Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  (oont.) 
Feeding  stuff  for  animals 
Miscellaneous  food  preparations  . 
Beverages  ..... 
Tobacco  and  tobacco  manu¬ 
factures  ..... 

Total  of  Class  A 

B.  Basic  maierials — 

Hides,  skins  and  fur  skins,  un¬ 
dressed  ..... 
Oil-seeds,  nuts  and  kernels  . 
Rubber,  including  synthetic  and 
reclaimed  .... 
Wood  and  cork  .... 
Pulp  and  waste  paper. 

Silk . 

Wool  and  other  animal  hair 
Cotton  ..... 
Miscellaneous  textile  fibres  and 
waste  ..... 
Crude  fertilizers,  and  minerals, 
excluding  fuels 

Metalliferous  ores,  metal  scrap 
Miscellaneous  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  crude  materials,  inedible  . 
Oils,  fats,  greases 

Total  of  Class  B 

0.  Mineral  fuels  and  lubricants — 
Goal,  coke  and  briquettes 
Petroleum  and  petroleum  products 

Total  of  Class  0 

D.  Manufactured  goods — 
Chemicals  ..... 
Leather  and  dressed  furs 
Rubber  ..... 
Wood  and  cork  (excluding  furni¬ 
ture)  ..... 
Paper,  paperboard 
Woollen  and  worsted  yarns,  woven 
fabrics  ..... 
Cotton  yarns  and  woven  fabrics  . 
Synthetic  fibre  yarns ,  woven  fabrics 
Miscellaneous  textile  . 
Miscellaneous  non-metallic  mineral 
Silver,  platinum  and  jewellery 
Iron  and  steel  .... 
Non-ferrous  base  metals 
Manufactures  of  metals 
Machinery  other  than  electric 
Electric  machinery,  apparatus 
Railway  velilcles 
Road  vehicles  and  aircraft  . 

Ships  and  boats .... 
Sanitary,  heating  and  lighting 
fixtures;  buildings,  prefabri¬ 
cated  ..... 
Clothing,  footwear 
Scientific  instruments;  watches 
and  clocks  .... 
Miscellaneous  .... 

Total  of  Class  D 


Total  imports  Domestic  exports 


1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

45,368,333 

16,840,322 

34,016,023 

50,366,386 

14,211,593 

33,984,466 

1,118,905 

7,006,280 

60,956,316 

1,446,590 

6,810,342 

65,200,268 

85,551,902 

86,966,382 

22,276,141 

22,038,677 

1,493,968,436  1,506,427,033 

206,198,946 

193,731,217 

47,995,701 

61,663,043 

38,976,731 

49,881,445 

2,509,281 

74,520 

2,570,097 

31,951 

84,576,995 

173,516,023 

105,132,876 

1,147,269 

205,267,819 

108,425,284 

76,242,137 

140,512,915 

97,604,119 

806,211 

145,424,636 

71,659,465 

1,644,562 

667,596 

1,714,386 

4,278 

78,483,333 

1,765,024 

1,565,026 

915,523 

1,465,988 

2,849 

65,269,526 

1,672,801 

38,880,768 

29,248,164 

12,153,169 

9,908,126 

41,086,497 

205,198,375 

34,917,258 

137,733,384 

11,423,881 

1,967,899 

11,560,225 

4,949,249 

34,615,160 

61,126,604 

35,387,267 

49,496,821 

3,009,124 

7,676,314 

2,622,120 

6,460,709 

1,168,632,414 

907,890,553 

122,993,367 

108,994,190 

25,459,122 

440,199,042 

7,081,288 

433,726,128 

61,811,185 

90,861,762 

32,669,096 

100,541,653 

465,658,164 

440,807,416 

152,672,947 

133,210,749 

114,283,693 

23,187,246 

2,666,980 

119,801,408 

20,041,229 

2,616,605 

267,432,119 

20,761,717 

38,957,378 

263,132,417 

19,864,578 

36,899,120 

44,969,368 

70,214,710 

44,895,968 

71,074,015 

2,883,042 

38,937,506 

3,205,145 

38,468,509 

10,929,043 

33,445,650 

13,865,847 

30,869,863 

10,330,312 

14,702,972 

79,156,680 

191,828,182 

18,566,397 

124,860,276 

26,762,695 

1,678,673 

28,492,678 

10,841,448 

10,819,041 

32,171,241 

12,644,286 

29,467,878 

12,039,395 

9,637,145 

46,552,162 

174,851,606 

17,664,473 

136,836,550 

29,585,130 

1,283,501 

26,610,836 

20,909,901 

95,251,144 

88,498,840 

32,981,091 

84,847,554 

64,278,979 

28,633,792 

213,224,738 

96,819,921 

167,853,144 

660,927,363 

227,310,639 

41,896,897 

403,486,902 

79,327,222 

80,024,974 

71,194,671 

27,920,300 

75,972,214 

63,756,386 

13,879,493 

187,615,370 

93,380,222 

150,778,202 

567,191,528 

223,731,065 

46,336,991 

457,007,503 

63,109,317 

4,884,971 

26,219,180 

6,426,037 

29,862,423 

25.693,836 

49;013,008 

26,377,716 

45,637,416 

17,086,849 

27,560,081 

20,351,262 

33,759,528 

41,733,727 

84,349,201 

40,365,263 

91,643,542 

927,403,694 

908,701,600  2,754,099,760  2,687,491,942 
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Import  values  c.i.f. 
Export  value  f.o.b. 
B.  Miscellaneous — 
Postal  packages . 

Live  animals  not  for  food 

Total  of  Class  B 


Total  imports 
1957  1958 

£  £ 
7,820,058  7,719,001 

7,328,140  8,002,374 


15,148,198  15,721,376 


Domestic  exports 
1957  1958 

£  £ 
82,438,276  77,627,326 

6,008,811  6,973,186 

88,447,087  84,600,482 


Total  (all  classes) 


.  4,070,810,906  3,779,647,877  3,324,412,107  3,208,028,680 


COMMUNICATIONS 

SmpprNQ 

The  total  gross  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  (500  gross  tons  and  over) 
on  the  British  Commonwealth  register  (excluding  foreign-owned  vessels  on 
bareboat  charter  or  requisition)  was,  on  31  Jan.  1959,  22,120,000  gross  tons 
(non-tankers,  15,865,000  gross  tons;  tankers,  6,255,000  gross  tons). 

At  31  Dec.  1956  the  effective  strength  of  the  British  Merchant  Navy 
(excluding  Asiatic  seamen  signed  on  in  Asia)  was  152,122. 

In  1958  the  total  tonnage  (1,000  gross  tons)  of  vessels  of  100  gross  tons 
and  over  laid  down  was  1,273  (1,501  in  1957);  imder  construction,  2,054 
(2,149  in  1957),  and  completed,  1,441  (1,442  in  1957).  Undergoing  repair 
and  conversion  in  U.K.  ports,  2,000  (2,279  in  1957). 

Vessels  laid  up  for  reasons  other  than  repair  (Lloyd’s  List)  1  Jan.  1959: 
British,  181  vessels  of  888,074  gross  tons;  foreign,  70  vessels  of  473,385  gross 
tons;  1  March  1958:  British,  127  vessels  of  610,745  gross  tons  (including 
30  tankers  of  254,172  gross  tons);  foreign,  55  vessels  of  356,910  gross 
tons.  Tankers  included  above  numbered,  British  38  vessels,  316,727  gross 
tons;  foreign,  5  vessels,  41,297  gross  tons. 

The  total  net  tonnage  of  entrances  at  ports  of  the  U.K.  with  cargoes 
during  1958  was  79,864,721  (including  41,668,183  tons.  Commonwealth); 
total  clearances  were  61,392,492  net  tons  (including  32,139,304  tons. 
Commonwealth).  Of  the  foreign  tonnage,  38,196,538  tons,  entered;  Nor¬ 
way  had  8,398,020;  Netherlands,  5,688,007;  Liberia,  4,044,472;  Sweden, 
2,924,439;  U.S.A.,  2,835,942;  France,  2,501,059;  Denmark,  2,055,823; 
Panama,  1,650,727. 

In  1958  total  entrances  of  vessels  with  passengers  only,  7,296,000  tons; 
clearances,  8,088,000  tons.  Entrances  for  bunkers  only,  in  1958,  264,000 
tons;  clearances,  20,008,000  tons. 

The  total  net  tonnage  of  Commonwealth  and  foreign  vessels  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade  that  arrived  at  ports  in  the  U.K.  with  cargo  in  1958 
was  38,803,669  tons  (38,037,693  tons  in  1957);  departures  amounted  to 
38,015,752  (37,398,328  tons  in  1957), 

Eees,  H.,  British  Ports  and  Shipping.  London,  1968 

Canals 

In  1958  there  were  approximately  2,500  miles  of  navigable  canals  and 
locked  river  navigations  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  some  1,410  miles,  in 
commercial  use,  belong  to  the  British  Transport  Commission. 

Statistics  of  canal  traffic  on  waterways  coming  under  the  British 
Transport  Commission,  for  the  year  1968 : 

N.E.  N.W.  S.B.  S.W.  Scottish  Total 
Tonnage  originatine  (in  1,000)  .  3,791  1,313  2,526  1,553  66  9,239 

Net  ton-miles  (in  1,000)  .  .  92,603  13,427  26,052  34,110  920  166,112 
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Manchester,  one  of  the  leading  ports  in  the  U.K.,  was  opened  to  maritime 
traffic  in  1894  by  the  construction  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  which  is 
35^  miles  in  length.  Between  Eastham  and  Ince  Oil  Berth  the  waterway 
has  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of  30  ft ;  from  Ince  Oil  Berth  to  Manchester 
to  28  ft.  The  general  excavated  bottom  width  of  the  canal  at  the  depth  of 
28  ft  is  120  ft,  except  at  the  Weaver  OutfaU,  where  it  is  180  ft,  and  at 
Runcorn  Railway  Bridge,  where  it  is  175  ft.  The  maximum  width  of  the 
locks  is  65  ft,  with  the  exception  of  the  entrance  lock,  which  is  80  ft  wide. 
The  canal  is  in  direct  communication  with  aU  the  principal  railway  systems 
and  barge  canals  of  the  kingdom.  The  total  issued  capital  of  the  company 
at  31  Dec.  1958  was  £23,449,330.  The  net  receipts  of  the  canal  in  1958, 
including  the  Bridgwater  department  and  the  railways,  amounted  to 
£1,109,713  (£1,050,718  in  1957). 

Edwards,  L.  A.,  Inland  Waterwavs  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  2nd  ed.  London, 
1960 

Owen,  Sir  D.  J.,  The  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Rev.  ed.  London,  1949 

Railways,  Tramways,  Highways  and  Aviation 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Transport  Act,  1947,  the  4  main-line  railways, 
together  with  their  associated  hnes,  docks,  steamships  and  hotels,  the 
London  Passenger  Transport  Board,  and  the  major  canal  undertakings, 
passed  on  1  Jan.  1948  into  the  ownership  of  the  British  Transport  Com¬ 
mission,  as  the  instrument  of  the  State. 

The  Commission’s  gross  receipts  from  its  principal  carrying  activities  for 
the  year  1957  amounted  to  £712,310,646,  made  up  as  follows:  British 
Railways,  £501,429,513,  including  road  collection  and  delivery  services; 
British  Road  Services,  £50,327,845 ;  Road  Passenger  Services  of  Provincial 
and  Scottish  Bus  Groups,  £58,519,885;  London  Transport,  £84,428,361 ; 
ships,  £16,619,476,  and  inland  waterway  carrying  operations,  £985,666. 
The  gross  receipts  from  other  principal  activities  were  £52,495,016.  The 
Commission’s  consolidated  revenue  account,  after  allowing  for  capital  re¬ 
demption  and  special  items,  showed  a  deficit  of  £65,529,322  at  31  Dec. 
1957  ;  the  accumulated  deficit  and  interest  on  borrowings  was  £202,217,012. 

Under  the  Transport  (Railway  Finances)  Act,  1967,  the  Commission  are 
authorized,  for  stipulated  periods,  to  borrow  sums  to  meet  the  deficits  on 
British  Railways;  to  meet  the  interest  charges  on  such  borrowings;  and 
the  interest  on  British  Railways’  borrowings  for  capital  purposes :  the  whole 
is  to  be  placed  in  a  suspense  account,  for  repayment  when  modernization 
begins  to  pay  dividends.  The  repayments  must  be  made  as  directed  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  beginning  not  later  than  within 
7  years  of  the  borrowings. 

Railways.  The  system,  under  the  name  of  British  Railways,  is  organized 
in  6  regions.  There  are:  The  London  Midland  Region,  corresponding  to 
the  system  of  the  former  L.M.S.R.  company  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
headquarters  at  Euston  station.  The  Western  Region,  corresponding  to  the 
system  of  the  former  G.W.R.  company,  with  headquarters  at  Paddington 
station.  The  Southern  Region,  corresponding  to  the  system  of  the  former 
S.R.  company,  with  headquarters  at  Waterloo  station.  The  Eastern  Region, 
corresponding  to  the  southern  area  of  the  former  L.N.E.R.  company  (roughly 
from  Doncaster  to  London),  with  headquarters  at  Liverpool  Street  station. 
The  North  Eastern  Region,  corresponding  to  the  north  eastern  area  of  the 
former  L.N.E.R.  company  (from  Doncaster  to  Berwick),  with  headquarters 
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in  York.  The.  Scottish  Region,  corresponding  to  the  Scottish  systems  of 
the  former  L.M.S.R.  and  L.N.E.R.  companies,  with  headquarters  in 
Glasgow. 

While  responsibility  for  major  policy  (including  finance)  and  general 
direction  rests  with  the  Commission,  undue  centrahzation  is  avoided  by 
the  delegation,  through  Area  Boards,  to  regional  offices  of  responsibihty  for 
matters  of  local  importance. 

In  1957  the  total  freight  traffic  on  British  Railways  amounted  to  274m. 
tons,  including  merchandise  and  livestock,  42m.  tons;  minerals,  65m. 
tons ;  coal,  coke,  etc.,  167m.  tons.  Passenger  journeys  originating  amounted 
to  1,101m.  RoUing  stock  at  the  end  of  1957  included  17,833  locomotives, 
41,827  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  14,994  luggage  and  parcel  vans,  etc.,  and 
1,104,891  freight  vehicles.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  18,965  route  miles  were 
open  to  traffic. 

The  London  Transport  Executive,  in  Dec.  1957,  had  227  route  miles  of 
railway  open  for  traffic.  Number  of  vehicles  owned  (1957):  Railways, 
4,040  (including  2,469  electric  motor  vehicles);  buses  and  coaches,  7,742; 
trolley-buses,  1,585.  Total  number  of  miles  run  in  passenger  service  (1957) 
was  602-7m.  miles.  The  number  of  passenger  journeys  originating  in  1957 
was:  Railways,  666m.;  buses  and  coaches,  2,551'8m. ;  trolley-buses, 
607m.  Average  takings  per  passenger  journey  (1957)  were:  Railways, 
8'35d. ;  road  services,  4-51d. 

Road  Transport.  Motor  vehicles  for  which  licences  were  current  under 
the  Vehicles  (Excise)  Act,  1949,  numbered,  at  30  Nov.  1958,  7,804,000,  in¬ 
cluding  4,462,000  cars,  1,490,000  cycles  and  pedestrian-controlled  vehicles, 
87,000  hackneys  (excluding  tramcars),  1,235,000  goods  vehicles.  New 
vehicle  registrations  in  1958  numbered  981,569  (836,731  in  1957). 

Highways.  The  public  highways  in  Great  Britain  at  31  March  1958 
had  a  total  length  of  191,776  miles  (England  and  Wales,  163,297  miles, 
Scotland,  27,849  miles),  of  which  8,309  were  trunk  roads,  19,706  miles  were 
Class  I  and  17,603  miles  were  Class  II. 

Civil  Aviation.  The  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation  (BOAC)  was 
set  up  under  the  British  Overseas  Airways  Act,  1939.  The  Civil  Aviation 
Act,  1946,  set  up  2  additional  pubhc  corporations:  British  European 
Airways  (BEA)  to  cover  the  British  Isles  and  Europe,  and  British  South 
American  Airways  (BSAA)  to  operate  to  South  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
leaving  the  North  Atlantic  and  Eastern  Hemisphere  routes  to  BOAC.  In 
1949  BSAA  was  merged  into  BOAC. 

The  provisional  operating  and  traffic  statistics  of  the  U.K.  airways 
corporations  and  the  private  companies  operating  scheduled  services  under 
associate  agreements  with  the  corporations  for  the  calendar  year  1958  are 
as  follows:  Aircraft  miles  flo\vn,  86,930,000  (84,854,000  in  1957);  revenue 
passengers  carried,  3,304,000  (3,971,000  in  1957) ;  freight  carried,  139,043 
short  tons  (112,326  in  1957);  mail  carried,  11,730  short  tons  (11,709  in 
1957). 

Traffic  between  the  U.K,  airports  and  places  abroad  in  1958  included 
191,800  (178,500  in  1957)  commercial  transport  aircraft  movements, 
4,247,000  (3,950,000  in  1957)  passengers  and  167,900  (137,700  in  1957)  short 
tons  of  freight. 

The  total  number  of  civil  aircraft  registered  in  the  U.K.  at  31  March 
1958  was  2,157,  of  which  1,304  had  current  certificates  of  airworthiness. 
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Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones 

Number  of  post  offices  at  31  March  1958  was  24,931 ;  number  of  letter 
boxes  other  than  at  post  offices,  about  75,000;  staff  employed,  347,451. 


Oorrespondenoe  (incl.  registered  items) 
posted.  .  .  .  .  . 

Parcels  handled  ..... 
Telegraph  traffic  (including  Telex  calls) 


1954-55 

1965-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

(Im.) 

(Im.) 

(Im.) 

(Im.) 

9,500 

9,700 

9,700 

9,600 

243 

238 

249 

247 

49 

45 

42 

43 

Weight  (lb.)  of  air-mail  traffic  (all  services)  dispatched  abroad:  Letters, 
printed  papers,  etc.,  1958,  11,528,000;  1957,  10,467,000;  parcels,  1958, 
1,818,000;  1957,  2,560,000. 

In  1957-58  the  total  value  of  money  orders,  including  C.O.D.  trade 
charge  orders,  was  £285,074,000;  postal  orders,  £329,295,000. 

The  total  number  of  telegraph  offices  (including  railway  and  cable 
companies’  offices,  etc.,  which  transact  telegraph  business)  is  about 
13,400. 

On  31  March  1958  the  London  Telecommunications  Region  had  293 
exchanges,  13,219  call  offices  and  2,334,970  telephone  stations.  In  the 
provinces  there  were  5,703  exchanges,  58,952  call  offices  and  5,026,209 
telephone  stations.  For  private  wires  the  accrued  revenue  in  1957-58 
amounted  to  £10,405,000. 

The  number  of  sound  broadcast  receiving  licences  issued  during  the 
year  ended  31  March  1958  was  6,552,000,  and  the  corresponding  figure  for 
combined  soimd  and  television  broadcast  receiving  licences  was  8,114,000. 

The  approximate  surpluses  of  income  over  expenditure  (after  charging 
interest  on  capital)  are  as  follows  for  years  ended  31  March  (in  £  sterling)  : 

1953  4,908,000  1955  5,156,000  1957  -3,087,000 

1954  7,356,000  1956  2,286,000  1958  2,573,000 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

Sterling.  The  monetary  unit  of  Great  Britain  is  the  pound  sterling. 
A  gold  standard  was  adopted  in  1816,  the  sovereign  or  twenty-shilling  piece 
weighing  7-98805  grammes  0-916f  fine.  Currency  notes  for  £1  and  10s. 
were  first  issued  by  the  Treasury  in  1914,  replacing  the  circulation  of 
sovereigns.  The  note  issue  was  taken  over  by  the  Bank  of  England 
in  1928. 

Following  the  post-war  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  pound.  Great 
Britain  returned  to  the  Gold  Standard  in  1925  with  the  pound  fixed  at  the 
pre-war  parity  of  US$4-8666.  But  the  world  financial  crisis  of  1931  forced 
the  country  off  the  Gold  Standard  again,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Exchange  Equalization  Account  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
undue  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  pound.  On  31  Dec.  1958  its  holding 
of  gold  and  convertible  currencies  amounted  to  £l,096m.  With  the  relative 
stability  of  the  pound  which  followed,  a  ‘  Sterling  Bloc  ’  emerged  consisting 
of  most  Empire  countries  and  those  others  who  voluntarily  pegged  their 
currencies  to  the  pound. 

The  Bloc  was  superseded  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  by 
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the  ‘Sterling  Area.’  The  pound  was  then  fixed  at  $4-03  and  remained  at 
that  rate  until  Sept.  1949,  when  it  was  revalued  to  $2-80. 

The  Sterling  Area,  since  renamed  the  ‘  Scheduled  Territories,’  now  com¬ 
prises  the  Commonwealth  countries  (except  Canada)  and  the  Irish  Republic, 
British  Trust  Territories,  British  Brotectorates  and  Protected  States,  Burma, 
Iraq,  Iceland,  Jordan  and  Libya. 

Coinage.  The  sovereign  (£1)  weighs  123-27447  grains,  or  7-98805 
grammes,  0-916f  (or  eleven-twelfths)  fine,  and  consequently  it  contains 
113-00159  grains  or  7-32238  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  shilling  (20s.  =  £1) 
weighs  87-27  grains,  or  5-6552  grammes,  and  down  to  1920  was  0-925  (or 
thirty-seven-fortieths)  fine,  thus  containing  80-727  grains,  or  5-231  grammes, 
of  fine  silver,  but  under  the  Coinage  Act,  1920,  the  fineness  was  reduced  to 
0-500  (one-haR).  The  Coinage  Act,  1946,  however,  provides  for  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  silver  coinage  by  coins  of  cupro-nickel  of  the  same  weight.  An 
exception  was  made  in  regard  to  Maundy  coins,  which,  by  the  Act,  reverted 
to  a  fineness  of  0-925.  Bronze  coins  consist  of  a  mixture  of  copper,  tm  and 
zinc.  The  penny  (12d.  =  Is.)  weighs  145-83  grains,  or  9-45  grammes. 
Threepenny  pieces  of  nickel-brass  were  issued  for  the  first  time  in  1937 
(standard  weight  of  each  coin  is  105  grains,  or  6-084  grammes) ;  they  are 
legal  tender  up  to  2s.  The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  According  to  the 
Coinage  Act,  1870,  silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  405.  (and  according  to  the 
Coinage  Act,  1946,  cupro-nickel  to  the  same  amount);  bronze  (pennies, 
halfpennies  and  farthings)  up  to  12d. 

Value  of  money  (in  £  sterling)  issued  in  the  U.K.  by  the  Royal  klint: 


Cnpro- 

Cupro¬ 

Gold 

nickel 

Bronze  ' 

Gold 

nickel 

Bronze  * 

1953 

nil 

7.9S3,171 

603,521 

1956 

nil 

16,175,216 

483,480 

1954 

nil 

8,173,249 

597,901 

1957 

nil 

12,877,348 

392,545 

1955 

nil 

11,886,638 

669,891 

1958 

nil 

7,483,-257 

379,640 

'  Inclading  nickel-brass  threepenny  pieces. 


During  th.e  year  ended  31  Dec.  1958  the  Royal  Mint  produced  593,201,554 
coins.  U.K.  coins,  excluding  gold,  numbered  290,835,313  and  had  a  face 
value  of  £9,167,809.  These  included  15,745,668  half-crowns,  9,564,580 
florins,  55,214,862  shillings,  123,518,527  sixpences,  20,504,000  threepenny 
pieces  and  66,283,200  halfpennies.  It  is  estimated  that  the  numbers  of 
different  denominations  in  circulation  in  the  U.K.  on  31  Dec.  1958  was  as 
follows  (Im.  pieces):  Half-crowns,  390;  florins,  416;  shillings,  875;  sixpences, 
1,251;  threepences  (silver),  72;  threepences  (nickel-brass),  655;  pennies, 
1,536;  halfpennies,  941 ;  farthings,  204. 

Bank-notes.  The  Bank  of  England  issues  notes  in  denominations  of  10s., 
£1  and  £5,  for  the  amount  of  the  Fiduciary  Note  Issue  and  the  value  of  the 
gold  held  in  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  (only  a  small  amount  has 
been  so  held  since  1939).  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Currency  and  Bank 
Notes  Act,  1954,  which  came  into  force  on  22  Feb.  1954,  the  amount  of  the 
Fiduciary  Note  Issue  is  £l,575m.,  but  this  figure  may  be  altered  by  direction 
of  H.M.  Treasury  and  after  representations  made  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

All  Bank  of  England  notes  are  legal  tender  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
notes  of  denominations  less  than  £5  are  legal  tender  in  Scotland  and  Northern 
Ireland.  The  banks  in  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland  have  certain  note- 
issuing  powers.  The  average  (4  weeks  ended  31  Jan.  1959)  circulations  of 
such  notes  were  £116m.  (Scotland)  and  £9m.  (Northern  Ireland);  these 
notes  are  not  legal  tender  in  any  part  of  the  U.K. 
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The  total  amount  of  notes  issued  for  the  week  ending  31  Dec.  1958  was 
£2,200,360,060,  of  which  £2,134,830,633  were  in  the  hands  of  other  banks 
and  the  pubhc  and  £65,529,427  in  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 


Banking.  The  Bank  of  England,  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  is  the 
Government’s  banker  and  the  ‘  banker’s  bank.’  It  has  the  sole  right  of  note 
issue  in  England  and  Wales,  manages  the  National  Debt  and  administers 
the  Exchange  Control  Regulations ;  it  does  not  accept  new  commercial 
business.  The  bank  operates  under  royal  charters  of  1694  and  1946. 
The  capital  stock  has,  since  1  March  1946,  been  held  by  the  Treasury. 
The  holders  of  Bank  stock  were  given  £58,212,000  3%  Treasury  stock  in 
exchange. 

The  statutory  return  is  pubKshed  weekly.  End-December  figures  for 
the  past  5  years  are  as  follows  (in  £lm.) : 


Notes  in 

Notes  and  coin 
in  BanMng 

Public  deposits 

circulation 

Department 

(government) 

1954 

1,752 

26 

25 

1965 

1,890 

13 

15 

1956 

1,997 

2,128 

30 

12 

1957 

25 

10 

1958 

2,135 

66 

12 

Other  deposits 
342 
317 
279 
281 
292 


The  proportion  of  reserves  to  deposit  liabilities  at  31  Dec.  1958  was 
21-8%. 

The  fiduciary  note  issue  was  £2,200m.  at  the  end  of  Dec.  1958.  All 
the  profits  of  the  note  issue  are  passed  on  to  the  Exchequer. 

Official  (Exchange  Equalization  Account)  of  gold  and  convertible  cur¬ 
rencies  at  31  Dec.  1958  amounted  to  £l,096m. 

Bank  clearings  (excludmg  provincial  clearings)  for  1957,  £172.702m  • 
1958,  £180,914,172. 


The  following  statistics  relate  to  the  11  London  clearing  banks  for  the 
year  ending  31  Dec.  1968  (monthly  averages  in  £lm.):  Deposits,  etc.,  6,636 
(6,432  in  1957) ;  cash  in  hand  and  at  the  Bank  of  England,  643  (526  in  1957) ; 
money  at  caU  and  notice,  434  (439  in  1957);  Treasury  bills  discounted’ 
1,167  (1,143  in  1957);  other  bills  discounted,  110  (148  in  1957);  investments, 
2,149  (2,008  in  1957);  advances  2,007  (1,952  in  1957). 

In  1958  the  ‘Big  Seven’  clearing  banks  had  a  total  of  net  profits  of 
£15,102,160;  dividends  amounted  to  £8,466,581 ;  allocations  to  published 
reserves  to  £3- 7m.;  declared  allocations  to  contingencies  to  £2-3m. 


Trustee  Savings  Banks.  Trustee  Savings  Banks  originated  in  1810. 
They  are  stiU  conducted  by  voluntary  trustees  who  may  receive  no  pay¬ 
ment  for  their  services.  There  are  no  shareholders  or  proprietors.  The 
banks  are  supervised  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  and  regularlv 
inspected  on  behalf  of  a  statutory  committee.  There  are  84  Trustee  Savings 
Banks  in  the  U.K.  and  the  Channel  Islands  with  1,335  offices.  The  number 
of  depositors  and  stockholders  in  these  banks  on  20  Nov.  1958  was  10,714,195, 
and  the  amounts  due  to  them  were  :  In  the  General  or  Ordinary  Depart¬ 
ments,  £822,831,147  cash,  and  £147,693,839  (face  value)  stock;  in  the 
Special  Investment  Departments,  £342,587,792;  due  to  depositors  and 
stockholders,  £1,313,112,828;  combined  surplus  funds,  £19,939  901-  total 
funds,  £1,333,452,207.  >  ,  ,  , 
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Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  Statistics  for  1956  and  1967  : 


1957 


Accounts  open  at  31  Dec.' . 

Total 

1956 

22,270,652 

England 
and  Wales 
20,922,965 

Scotland 

1,043,558 

Northern 
Ireland  ’ 
325,621 

Total 

22,292,144 

Amounts — • 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Received  . 

444,033 

436,177 

16,400 

4,736 

466,313 

Interest  credited 

40,819 

38,461 

1,610 

643 

40,714 

Paid 

496,936 

484,943 

18,123 

6,351 

608,417 

Due  to  depositors  at  31  Dec.’ 

1,687,945 

1,583,289 

66,661 

26,605 

1,676,555 

Average  amount  due  to  each 

depositor  in  active  acc’nts  £75  13i.  lOd. 

£75  11s.  5d. 

£63  15s.  2d. 

£81 10s.  3<1. 

£75  2s.  Id. 

^  Excluding  accounts  with  balances  of  less  than  £1  which  have  been  inactive  for  6  years  or 
more.  The  average  balance  of  these  accounts  is  2s.  Id. 

’  Including  accounts  opened  prior  to  1923  in  territory  which  is  now  the  Irish  Republic. 

3  The  amount  due  to  depositors  on  1  Jan.  1959  was  approximately  £1,644,129,000. 

The  receipts  and  payments  include  purchases  and  sales  of  Q-overmnent  Stock  for  investors 
on  the  Post  OfBce  Regi ster,  but  the  amount  shown  as  due  to  depositors  is  exclusive  of  the  stocks 
held.  The  latter  amounted  to  £793,741,000  at  the  end  of  1956,  and  £766,711,000  at  the  end 
of  1957. 
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NORTHERN  IRELAND 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Under  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act,  1920,  as  amended  by  the  Irish 
Free  State  (Consequential  Provisions)  Act,  1922  (13  Geo.  V,  Ch.  2,  Session 
2),  a  separate  parliament  and  executive  government  were  established  for 
Northern  Ireland,  which  comprises  the  parliamentary  counties  of  Antrim, 
Armagh,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Londonderry  and  Tyrone,  and  the  parhament- 
ary  boroughs  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry.  The  Parliament  consists  of  a 
Senate  of  2  ex-officio  and  24  elected  persons  and  a  House  of  Commons  of 
62  elected  members.  The  Parhament  has  power  to  legislate  for  its  own 
area,  except  in  regard  to  (1)  matters  of  Imperial  concern  (the  Crown, 
making  of  peace  or  war,  mihtary,  naval  and  air  forces,  treaties,  titles  of 
honour,  treason,  naturahzation,  domicile,  external  trade,  submarine  cables, 
wireless  telegraphy,  aerial  navigation,  lighthouses,  etc.,  coinage,  etc.,  trade 
marks,  etc.),  and  (2)  certain  matters  ‘reserved’  to  the  U.K.  Parliament 
(postal  service,  post  office  and  trustee  savings  banks,  designs  for  stamps). 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor  on  behalf  of  H.M.  the  Queen : 
he  holds  office  for  6  years  and  is  advised  by  ministers  responsible  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Senators,  who  are  elected  by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
a  proportional  representation  basis,  hold  office  for  a  fixed  term  of  years : 
the  House  of  Commons  continues  for  6  years,  imless  sooner  dissolved.  The 
quahfications  for  membership  of  the  Parliament  are  similar  to  those  for 
membership  of  the  U.K.  House  of  Commons.  By  the  Representation  of 
the  People  Act  (Northern  Ireland),  1928,  the  franchise  was  conferred  upon 
women  upon  the  same  terms  as  it  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  men ;  and 
by  the  House  of  Commons  (Method  of  V oting  and  Redistribution  of  Scats) 
Act  (Northern  Ireland),  1929,  the  system  of  Proportional  Representation 
(under  which  the  Parliaments  which  met  in  1921  and  in  1925  had  been 
elected)  was  abolished,  and  Parliamentary  Representation,  except  for  the 
constituency  of  the  Queen’s  University  of  Belfast,  was  based  upon  single¬ 
member  constituencies. 

Northern  Ireland  returns  12  members  to  the  U.K.  House  of  Commons. 

Two  Acts  of  the  U.K.  Parliament,  passed  in  1928  and  1932,  modified, 
in  certain  details,  restrictions  placed  on  the  powers  of  the  Northern  Irish 
Parliament  by  the  Act  of  1920.  The  legislative  and  administrative  powers 
relating  to  Railways,  Fisheries  and  the  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals 
(originally  intended  for  a  Council  of  Ireland)  were,  under  the  Ireland  (Con¬ 
firmation  of  Agreement)  Act,  1925,  transferred  to  the  Parhament  and 
Government  of  Northern  Ireland  as  from  1  April  1926. 

The  U.K.  Government’s  Land  Purchase  Scheme  has  been  completed, 
the  Land  Purchase  Comrmssion  for  Northern  Ireland  being  wound  up  on 
1  April  1937,  and  the  general  subject-matter  of  the  Acts  relating  to  land 
purchase  has  ceased  to  be  ‘reserved’  by  the  Act  of  1920.  Further  Acts 
passed  by  the  U.K.  Parhament  in  1945,  1947  and  1955  extended  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Parhament  in  various  respects.  The 
Act  of  1945  related  to  criminal  law  and  procedure.  The  1947  Act  conferred 
power  to  deal  with  schemes  extending  athwart  the  land  frontier  and  with 
transport  services,  health  services  and  pubhcly-owned  property.  By  the 
1966  Act  the  local  Parhament  was  empowered  to  deal  with  the  administration 
and  distribution  of  estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  with  the  appointment, 
jurisdiction,  etc.,  of  coroners.  All  these  Acts  removed  minor  constitutional 
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difficulties  which  had  tended  to  hinder  the  fuU  and  free  exercise  by  the 
Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland  of  its  general  legislative  power. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Parliament  met  for  the  first  time  in  Jime  1921. 
At  the  election  on  20  March  1958  there  were  returned  37  Unionists,  7 
Nationalists,  4  Northern  Ireland  Labour,  1  Republican  Labour,  1  Indepen¬ 
dent  Labour,  1  Independent  Nationalist,  1  Independent. 

Members  of  the  Senate  (except  those  in  receipt  of  salaries  as  members  of 
the  Government  or  as  officers  of  the  Senate)  receive  payment  at  the  rate  of 
£2  5s.  per  diem  in  respect  of  expenses  for  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Senate,  Select  Committees  of  the  Senate,  and  Joint  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Commons.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(including  members  of  the  Government)  receive  £300  per  annum  in  respect 
of  expenses.  Senators  and  members  (except  those  in  receipt  of  salaries  as 
members  of  the  Government  or  as  officers  of  either  House)  also  receive  a 
salary  of  £400  per  annum. 

Governor.  The  Lord  Wakehurst,  K.C.M.G.  Assumed  office  3  Dec. 
1952;  reappointed  1958.  Salary,  £4,000  per  year. 

The  Ministry,  aU  the  members  of  which  belong  to  the  Ulster  Unionist 
Party,  was,  in  April  1959,  composed  as  follows : 

Prime  Minister.  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Brookeborough,  C.B.E.,  M.C. 

Minister  of  Finance.  Capt.  the  Right  Hon.  Terence  Marne  O’Neill. 

Minister  of  Home  Affairs.  Right  Hon.  W.  W.  B.  Topping,  Q.C. 

Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Insurance.  Right  Hon.  Ivan  Neill. 

Minister  of  Education.  Right  Hon.  W.  M.  May. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  Rev.  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Moore. 

Minister  of  Commerce.  Lieut.-Col.  the  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Gleutoran, 
H.M.L. 

Minister  of  Health  and  Local  Government.  Right  Hon.  J.  L.  O.  Andrews. 

Minister  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Lieut.-Col.  the  Right  Hon.  A.  R.  G. 
Gordon,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O. 

Attorney-General.  Right  Hon.  W.  B.  Maginess,  Q.C. 

The  Prime  Minister  receives  a  salary  of  £4,000  per  annum,  the  other 
Ministers  £2,500  each ;  in  addition,  they  receive  expenses  allowances. 

The  usual  channel  of  communication  between  the  Government  of 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  U.K.  Government  is  the  Home  Office. 

Government  Agent  in  Great  Britain.  Sir  Robert  Gransden,  C.B.E.  (13 
Regent  St.,  S.W.l). 


Local  Goveenment 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Mnistry  of  Health  and  Local  Government 
in  1944,  the  Ministry  took  over  from  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  fimctions 
in  connexion  with  public  health,  housing  and  local  government  services.  It 
also  supervises  the  housing  and  planning  activities  of  local  authorities. 

The  2  county  borough  councils  and  6  county  councils  are  responsible  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  (other  than  trunk  roads)  and 
other  public  works,  and  the  collection  of  rates,  and  are  the  education,  health 
and  welfare  authorities  within  their  respective  areas. 

The  6  counties  include  31  rural  districts,  in  each  of  which_  is  a  rural 
district  council,  which  is  the  sanitary  authority  for  the  district,  and  is 
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also  responsible  for  such  matters  as  housing,  burial  grounds,  etc.  There 
are  also  under  municipal  government  9  boroughs  and  25  urban  districts  as 
well  as  3  towns  which  are  not  urban  districts. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 


The  land  area  (5,242  sq.  miles)  and  population  at  the  census  of  8  April 
1951,  were  as  follows: 


Ooxvnties  and  county- 
boroughs 

Area  in 
sq.  miles' 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Antrim 

1,098-4 

112,191 

118,958 

231,149 

Armagh 

488-7 

66,426 

209,613 

57,828 

114,254 

Belfast  O.B. 

24-0 

234,058 

443,671 

Down .  .  .  . 

951-6 

117,772 

123,409 

241,181 

Fermanagh  . 

656-6 

27,742 

25,302 

53,044 

Londonderry  Oo.  . 

800-8 

53,239 

52,209 

105,448 

Londonderry  O.B. 

3-4 

23,305 

26,787 

50,092 

Tyrone 

1,218-0 

67,531 

64,551 

132,082 

Northern  Ireland  .  .  6,241-5  667,819  703,102 

^  Revised  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department. 

Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 

1,370,921 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  Births 

Deaths 

1954  9,154 

1955  9,513 

28,803 

15,124 

1956  9,359 

29,489 

14,858 

28,965 

15,407 

1957  9,391 

30,108 

15,187 

Numbers  of  divorces,  separation  and  nulhty  of  marriages  in  1954,  139; 
1955,  164;  1956,  113;  1957,  107. 

Estimated  population  in  1958  was  1,402,300  (provisional). 


RELIGION 

The  rehgious  professions,  as  recorded  at  the  census  of  1951,  were: 
Roman  Cathohcs,  471,460;  Presbyterians,  410,215;  Church  of  Ireland, 
353,246  (including  15,844  Church  of  England  and  31  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland) ;  Methodists,  66,639 ;  others  or  not  stated,  69,362.  The  Society 
of  Friends  had  1,199  members  in  1967. 

EDUCATION 

The  following  are  the  statistics  for  1957-68: 

University.  The  Queen’s  University  of  Belfast  (founded  in  1849  as  a 
college  of  the  Queen’s  University  of  Ireland,  and  reconstituted  a  separate 
university  in  1908)  had  48  professors,  141  lecturers,  readers  and  tutors,  49 
assistant  lecturers  and  2,879  students.  Magee  University  College,  London¬ 
derry  (1865-1908  a  recognized  college  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland, 
1909-1950  associated  with  the  University  of  Dubhn,  since  1951  a  recog¬ 
nized  college  of  the  Queen’s  University  of  Belfast)  had  5  professors,  18  lec¬ 
turers  and  147  students. 

Secondary  Education.  Eighty-one  grammar  schools  with  34,232  pupils 
and  1,734  full-time  teachers;  56  secondary  intermediate  schools  with 
23,991  pupils  and  992  full-time  teachers;  33  technical  intermediate  schools 
with  5,462  pupils. 

Primary  Education.  1,576  primary  schools  with  204,057  pupils  and 
6,290  teachers ;  20  nursery  schools  with  602  pupils  and  26  teachers. 

Further  Education.  179  centres  with  2,947  full-time  and  38,309  part- 
time  students  and  654  full-time  and  958  part-time  teachers. 
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Special  Educational  Treatment.  Nineteen  special  schools,  including 
hospital  special  schools,  with  1,375  pupils  and  103  teachers. 

Teachers.  There  were  9,798  full-time  teachers  (3,743  men  and  6,055 
women)  in  grant-aided  schools,  both  county  and  voluntary.  The  minimum 
teacher-training  course  is  of  3  years’  duration,  and  there  were  1,576  students 
(579  men  and  997  women)  in  training,  of  whom  453  (148  men  and  305 
women)  completed  training. 

Expenditure.  Total  expenditure  on  education  from  public  funds 
(excluding  university  education)  is  estimated  at  £13,684,590  for  1958—59. 
Substantial  grants  are  made  to  all  types  of  recognized  volxmtary  schools. 
The  Ministry  of  Education  pays  the  whole  salary  of  the  teachers  in  both 
county  and  voluntary  primary  and  intermediate  and  in  special  schools. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  Health  Services  Act  (Northern  Ireland),  1948,  provides  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  health  service  similar  to  that  in  operation  in  Great  Britain. 

The  services  provided  are  administered  by  the  Northern  Ireland  General 
Health  Services  Board,  the  Northern  Ireland  Hospitals  Authority  and 
County  and  County  Borough  Health  Authorities.  The  expenses  of  the 
Health  Services  Board  and  the  Hospitals  Authority  are  recouped  in  full  by 
the  Ministry  and  those  of  Health  Authorities  are  grant-aided.  The  General 
Health  Services  Board  is  responsible  for  the  general  medical,  dental,  phar¬ 
maceutical  and  supplementary  eye  services,  and  the  great  majority  of 
doctors,  dentists,  pharmaceutical  chemists  and  opticians  participate  in  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Board.  The  main  function  of  the  Hospitals 
Authority  is  to  provide  an  adequate  hospital  and  specialist  service  for 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  County  and  County  Borough  Health  Authorities  are  responsible  for 
personal  health  services;  their  functions  include  maternity  and  child  welfare, 
domiciliary  midwifery,  home  nursing,  health  visiting,  vaccination,  health 
education  and  school  health  services.  A  gi’ant  of  50%  of  the  approved  net 
expenditure  of  Health  Committees  is  payable  by  the  Ministry,  while  a  grant 
amounting  to  65%  is  payable  in  respect  of  expenditure  on  the  school  health 
service.  County  and  County  Borough  Health  Authorities  are  also  the  food 
and  drug  authorities. 

Functions  in  regard  to  environmental  health  or  sanitary  services  remain 
to  a  large  extent  with  the  councils  of  borough,  urban  and  rural  districts, 
though  the  sanitary  officers  concerned  are  employed  directly  by  the  Health 
Committees  to  whom  the  councils,  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered 
on  their  behalf,  recoup  part  of  the  sanitary  officers’  salaries.  Expenditure 
on  these  services  is  not  grant-aided  by  the  Government. 

The  mental  health  services  are  administered  by  the  Northern  Ireland 
Hospitals  Authority  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  hospital  and  specialist 
services.  The  Authority’s  functions  include  the  provision  of  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  in  hospitals  and  institutions  for  both  the  mentally  ill  and  those  suffering 
from  arrested  or  incomplete  development  of  mind  (known  as  persons  re¬ 
quiring  special  care  ’),  as  well  as  domiciliary  mental  health  services,  including 
the  supervision,  training  and  instruction  of  persons  requiring  sp^ial  care. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Tuberculosis  Authority  is  responsible  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Its  expenditure  is  met  by  direct 
grant  in  full  from  the  Exchequer  for  the  majority  of  the  services  provided, 
supplemented  by  a  partial  grant  from  local  rates  for  certain  specified  services 
which  are  mainly  domiciliary  in  character. 
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Welfare  Services  are  administered  by  the  County  and  County  Borough 
Welfare  Authorities,  whose  functions  relate  to  the  welfare  of  aged,  infirm 
and  handicapped  persons,  etc. 

Housing.  Under  the  code  of  the  Housing  Acts,  the  local  authorities  are 
mainly  responsible  for  providing  housing  accommodation  for  workers,  and 
this  work  is  generously  subsidized  by  the  Government  and  the  authorities. 
The  Northern  Ireland  Housing  Trust  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  local 
housing  authorities.  Subsidy  houses  have  also  been  erected  by  a  few 
housing  associations. 

Subsidies  are  payable  to  private  persons  erecting  houses  for  letting,  and 
to  private  persons  wishing  to  build  for  their  own  occupation  or  for  sale. 
Subsidies  are  available  to  farmers  for  the  erection  of  new  houses  and  for 
the  improvement  and  modernization  of  existing  farmhouses,  including  those 
of  their  farm  workers. 

Grants  are  available  to  owners  of  property  towards  the  cost  of  improve¬ 
ments  carried  out  to  houses  erected  before  1940,  and  the  conversion  of 
houses  or  buildings  into  flats. 

In  addition,  industrialists  can  provide  housing  accommodation  for  their 
workers  with  the  aid  of  government  grants. 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage.  Government  grants  can  be  given  to  assist 
local  authorities  in  this  work,  and  up  to  31  March  1958  grants  amounting 
to  £12,447,600  have  been  offered  towards  schemes  estimated  to  cost 
£26,827,960.  Ten  Waterworks  Joint  Boards,  comprising  5  borough  councils, 
10  urban  councils,  22  rural  councils,  and  a  Sewerage  Disposal  Joint  Board 
have  been  formed. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE 

The  social-security  schemes  in  Northern  Ireland  differ  from  those  in 
Great  Britain  only  in  minor  details,  the  rates  of  contributions,  benefits 
and  allowances  being  identical.  Reciprocal  arrangements  link  the  schemes 
so  that  a  person  mo\dng  from  one  part  of  the  U.K.  to  the  other  carries  all 
his  insurance  rights  with  him.  In  addition,  close  administrative  liaison  is 
maintained  through  the  National  Insurance  Joint  Authority  and  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Injuries  Joint  Authority  (consisting  in  each  case  of  the  Minister  of 
Pensions  and  National  Insurance  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  National  Insurance  for  Northern  Ireland),  which  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  co-ordinating  the  schemes  and  of  making  such  financial  adjust¬ 
ments  as  may  be  necessary.  There  are  also  comprehensive  reciprocal 
arrangements  with  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Reciprocal  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Irish  Republic  in 
respect  of  those  parts  of  the  insurance  schemes  in  the  two  countries  which 
are  on  a  comparable  basis.  Under  the  arrangements,  insurance  for  sickness 
benefit  and  maternity  benefit  is  maintained  where  an  insured  person  moves 
from  one  country  to  the  other,  and  persons  who  live  on  one  side  and  work 
on  the  other  side  of  the  border  between  the  U.K.  and  the  Republic  are 
insured  for  those  benefits  in  the  country  of  residence,  the  necessary  financial 
adjustments  being  made  between  the  schemes. 

Agreements  have  been  made  with  Australia,  Belgium,  Cyprus,  France 
Israel,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Malta,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,’ 
Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Yugoslavia,  for  reciprocity  in  respect  of  most 
categOTies  of  benefits,  with  Guernsey  in  respect  of  family  allowances,  and 
with  Denmark  in  respect  of  industrial  injuries. 
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National  Insurance.  The  National  Insurance  Act  (Northern  Ireland), 
1946,  makes  substantially  similar  provision  to  the  corresponding  act  in 
force  in  Great  Britain,  The  whole  adult  population,  whether  employed  or 
not,  is  insured  against  the  main  contingencies  of  life.  For  details  of  the 
contributions  payable  by  insured  persons  and  the  benefits  to  which  they 
may  become  entitled  see  Geeat  Britain.  Persons  liable  to  pay  national 
insurance  contributions  must  also  pay  health  service  contributions  under 
the  Health  Service  Contributions  Act  (Northern  Ireland),  1957. 

The  total  number  of  insured  persons  is  about  566,000.  During  the  year 
ended  31  March  1958  the  average  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  sickness 
benefit  was  32,000  and  in  receipt  of  unemployment  benefit  was  27,000. 
Widow’s  benefits  were  in  payment  to  more  than  11,000  women  and  retire¬ 
ment  pensions  to  about  91,000  persons.  Receipts  of  the  Northern  Ireland 
National  Insurance  Fund  in  the  year  ended  31  March  1958  were  £20,696,000, 
and  payments  £20,720,000.  The  combined  balance  of  the  National  In¬ 
surance  and  Reserve  Funds  at  31  March  1958  amounted  to  £35,504,000. 

Indmtrial  Injuries  Insurance.  The  National  Insurance  (Industrial 
Injuries)  Act  (Northern  Ireland),  1946,  provides  insurance  against  ‘personal 
injury  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment’  and 
against  industrial  diseases.  About  486,000  persons  are  covered  by  the 
scheme,  and  the  contributions  they  pay  and  the  benefits  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled  are  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain.  Accidents  in  respect  of  which 
claims  to  benefit  are  made  occur  at  the  rate  of  about  20  a  week. 

Receipts  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Industrial  Injuries  Fund  in  the  year 
ended  31  March  1958  were  £1,205,000,  and  payments  £720,000. 

Disablement  benefit,  which  normally  takes  the  form  of  a  pension  related 
to  the  degree  of  loss  of  faculty,  is  payable  only  in  respect  of  accidents  which 
occurred  on  or  after  5  July  1948. 

Family  Allowances.  An  allowance  of  8s.  per  week  is  payable  for  the 
second  child  and  10s.  a  week  for  each  subsequent  child  in  a  family.  The 
number  of  families  in  receipt  of  allowances  is  about  109,000,  and  the  cost 
of  the  scheme  in  the  year  ended  31  March  1958  was  as  follows;  Allowances, 
£5,588,000,  administration,  £124,000. 

National  Assistance.  The  National  Assistance  Scheme  provides  for  the 
grant  of  assistance  to  persons  who  are  without  resources,  or  sufficient 
resources,  to  meet  their  requirements.  Benefit  under  the  National  Insurance 
Scheme  may  be  supplemented  under  the  National  Assistance  Scheme. 
Number  of  applications  current  at  31  March  1958,  55,400;  cost  in  1957-58, 
£4,575,000. 

Non- contributory  Pensions.  Old  Age  Pensions  (non-contributory)  are 
granted  to  individuals  who  are  not  eligible  for  retirement  pensions  provided 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  70  (40  in  the  case  of  bUnd  persons),  and  comply 
with  certain  conditions  as  regards  means,  British  nationality  and  residence 
in  the  U.K.  The  number  of  non -contributory  pensions  in  payment  at  31 
March  1958  was  approximately  17,200. 

JUSTICE 

Under  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act,  1920,  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judi¬ 
cature  of  Northern  Ireland  was  estabhshed,  consisting  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  Northern  Ireland.  An 
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appeal  lies  direct,  in  certain  conditions,  from  the  former  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  was  established  in  1930. 

County  or  Civil  BUI  Courts  deal  with  civil  disputes  generally,  where  the 
sum  at  issue  does  not  exceed  £300.  These  County  Courts  have  also  a 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  act  as  appellate  courts  from  the  decisions  of 
Resident  Magistrates. 

By  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  and  Criminal  Justice  Act  (Northern 
Ireland),  1935,  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  were 
vested  in  permanent  judicial  officers  known  as  Resident  Magistrates.  The 
administrative  functions  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  preserved  to  them, 
and  they  are  permitted  to  hear  and  determine  cases  of  drunkenness,  vagrancy 
and  kindred  offences,  but  only  when  sitting  out  of  Petty  Sessions. 

Police.  The  police  force  consists  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary, 
with  a  statutory  maximum  strength  of  3,000,  and  the  Ulster  Special 
Constabulary,  a  part-time  force. 


FINANCE 

The  bulk  of  the  taxation  of  Northern  Ireland  is  imposed  and  collected 
by  the  U.K.  Government,  which  makes  certain  deductions  and  remits 
the  balance  to  the  Northern  Ireland  Exchequer.  The  exact  allocation  of 
the  latter,  termed  the  Residuary  Share  of  Reserved  Taxes,  is  determined  by 
the  Joint  Exchequer  Board,  a  statutory  body  consisting  of  one  representative 
of  the  U.K.  Treasury,  one  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
a  chairman  appointed  by  Her  Majesty.  The  deductions  made  by  the  U.K. 
Treasury  represent  a  contribution  towards  Imperial  liabilities  and  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  the  net  cost  to  the  U.K.  Exchequer  of  Northern  Ireland  services 
‘  reserved  ’  to  the  U.K.  Parliament. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Parliament  has  limited  powers  of  taxation,  the 
powers  excluded  relating  to  customs  duties,  excise  duties  on  articles  manu¬ 
factured  and  produced,  excess  profits  tax,  income  tax,  including  surtax,  or 
any  ta,x  on  jirofits  or  a  general  tax  on  capital,  or  any  tax  substantially  the 
same  in  character  as  any  of  these  duties  or  taxes.  The  Government  of 
Northern  Ireland  also  raises  money  from  time  to  time  for  capital  purposes  by 
means  of  Stocks  and  Savings  Certificates. 

The  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Exchequer 
for  the  past  5  years  were  as  follows  (in  £  sterhng) : 

1954-55  1955-56  1956-57  1957-58  1958-59  » 

Public  Income'  .  59,046,324  67,023,027  74,822,263  81,516,212  85  300  000 

Expenditure  .  .  68,959,276  66,994,979  74,784,082  81,480  604  85  262’520 

Contribution  .  .  17,600,000  16,000,000  14,000,000  9,500,000’  9,000^000 

'  Net,  after  deduction  of  estimated  cost  of  ‘Reserved’  Services  and  contribution  to 
Imperial  Services.  An  adjustment  is  made  when  the  true  Residuary  Shai-e  of  Reserved 
Taxes  has  been  finally  ascertained, 

>  Provisional.  »  Estimates. 

The  pubhc  debt  at  31  March  1958  consisted  of  £31,628,851  Ulster 
Savings  Certificates  and  £20,025,592  borrowed  from  H.M.  Treasury. 

Loans  to  local  authorities  and  others  for  public-utility  services  are  made 
from  the  Government  Loans  Fund,  the.  amount  of  principal  outstanding  at 
31  March  1958  being  £73,031,956.  Loans  are  financed  by  issues  of  Loans 
Stock  supplemented  as  necessary  by  other  borrowings.  Loans  Stocks  out¬ 
standing  at  31  March  1958  were  £7m.  Northern  Ireland  3%  Loans  Stock 
1956-61,  £8m.  Northern  Ireland  3^%  Loans  Stock,  1969-71,  and  £7m’ 
Northern  Ireland  3^%  Loans  Stock,  1968-70. 
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PRODUCTION 


Agriculture. 

1,000): 


Estimated  gross  output  in  1966-57  (provisional  figures,  in 


Cattle ' 

I  (heads) 
Poultry  J 
Eggs  (120)  . 

Wool  (lb) 

Milk  (^lls)  . 
Potatoes  (tou) 
Grass  seed  (ton) 
Flax  (ton) 


Qnan- 

Value 

Quan- 

Yalne 

tity 

£ 

tity 

£ 

441 

25,634 

Oats  (ton)  . 

29 

788 

635 

3,053 

Hay  and  straw  (ton) 

8-2 

65 

1,176 

5,244 

23,780 

Wheat  and  barley  (ton) 

5 

159 

1,546 

Fruit  (ton)  . 

28 

557 

10,000 

2,716 

20,890 

684 

Vegetables  (ton)  . 

State  subsidies  and 

46 

603 

140,000 

432 

15 

19,358 

5,015 

701 

grants  •  . 

— 

6,708 

— 

564 

Total  . 

— 

112,612 

‘  Including  stores  from  Irish  Eepublio  fattened  in  Northern  Ireland. 
*  Other  than  those  included  in  the  value  of  the  commodity. 


Acreage  of  crops  (provisional  figures  for  1968) : 


Oats  . 

Barley 
Dredge  corn 
Wheat 

Rye,  beans  and  peas 
Potatoes  . 

Turnips 

Cabbage  and  kale 


1957 

1958 

238,310 

221,160 

12,860 

15,410 

4,730 

3,910 

3,850 

4,030 

730 

800 

102,930 

99,500 

7,630 

7,150 

4,340 

4,080 

Other  crops 

Flax 

Fruit 

Rotation  and  per¬ 
manent  grass 


Total 


1957  1963 

5,720  4,590 

3,250  970 

10,190  10,180 

1,757,640  1,776,960 


2,152,200  2,148,740 


Livestock,  1958  (provisional  figures) :  Cattle,  975,970;  sheep,  984,250; 
pigs,  794,440;  poultry,  12,204,810. 


Mining.  The  output  of  minerals  (in  1,000  tons)  during  1957  was: 
Basalt  and  igneous  rock,  1,092;  chalk,  759;  clay,  234;  coal,  4;  diatomite, 
6;  fireclay,  25;  flint,  8;  granite,  34;  grit  and  conglomerate,  681 ;  limestone, 
477 ;  salt,  7 ;  sand  and  gravel,  850. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mines  and  quarries  was  2,446. 

Manufactures.  The  two  principal  industries  are  linen  and  shipbuilding. 
The  value  of  linen  goods  and  yarn  exported  from  the  U.K.  during  the  year 
ended  30  June  1958  was  £18m.  The  greater  part  of  U.K.  exports  of  linen 
goods  originated  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  in  addition  the  Northern  Ireland 
linen  industry  exported  £3-lm.  worth  of  other  textile  goods.  The  textile 
and  clothing  industries  normally  give  employment  to  about  100,000  people. 

About  53,000  people  are  employed  in  engineering,  shipbuilding  and 
aircraft  industries.  The  output  capacity  of  the  Belfast  shipyards  exceeds 
200,000  tons  per  year.  Aircraft  manufacture  has  rapidly  become  one  of  the 
largest  industries,  employing  up  to  8,000  workers.  Textile  machinery  is  a 
very  important  product  of  the  engineering  industry;  tabulating  machines, 
radio  and  gramophone  equipment  and  electronics  are  also  manufactured. 

The  Government  offers  special  encouragement  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  manufacturing  firms  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  industry. 

Encouragement  includes  the  offer  of  substantial  grants  towards  capital 
investment  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  provision  of  government- built 
factories  at  a  low  rent  or  on  repayment  terms.  By  mid-1958  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  130  new  firms  and  over  90  schemes  of  expansion  by  existing  firms 
since  1945  had  been  assisted,  giving  employment  to  over  34,000  additional 
workers. 
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Electricity.  The  generation  of  electricity  is  co-ordinated  by  the  Northern 
Ireland  Joint  Electricity  Committee  which  purchases  the  output  of  the 
‘designated’  power  stations  for  re-sale  to  the  owners  of  those  stations,  viz., 
the  Belfast  Corporation  and  Electricity  Board  for  Northern  Ireland  (the 
distributors  for  Belfast  and  District  and  the  rest  of  the  Province  with  the 
exception  of  the  City  of  Londonderry,  which  generates  independently). 
Total  sales  in  the  year  ended  31  March  1968  amounted  to  1,057m.  units,  and 
there  was  a  total  of  324,016  consumers. 

The  installed  capacity  of  the  Board’s  Ballylumford  Power  Station  is 
124,500  kw.  and  that  of  the  Belfast  Municipal  Power  Station  East  174,760 
kw.  The  Belfast  Municipal  Power  Station  West  has  two  30,000-kw.  sets 
(commissioned  in  1954-65),  and  two  additional  60,000-kw.  sets;  a  further 
60,000-kw.  unit,  bringing  the  station’s  capacity  to  240,000  kw.,  should  be  in 
commission  by  autumn  1959.  The  installed  capacity  of  the  Londonderry 
Municipal  Power  Station  is  18,000  kw. 

COMMERCE 


Northern  Ireland  has  a  substantial  export  trade  with  countries  overseas, 
especially  in  linen  goods,  for  which  the  main  oversea  market  is  the  U.S.A. 
Imports  and  exports  (in  £lm.  sterling)  for  calendar  years : 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1966 

1957 

Imports 

.  217 

258 

241 

259 

283 

295 

301 

318 

Exports 

.  183 

217 

214 

238 

269 

267 

274 

298 

In  1957,  76-4%  of  the  total  imports  (by  value)  came  from  Great  Britain 
or  from  foreign  coimtries  via  Great  Britain;  8-7%  from  the  Irish  Repubhc 
a  nd  the  balance  direct  from  other  countries.  Of  the  exports  92-5%  (by  value) 
went  to  Great  Britain  or  to  foreign  countries  via  Great  Britain ;  4-5%  to  the 
Irish  Republic,  and  the  balance  direct  to  other  countries. 

Principal  imports  in  1957  (including  imports  from  Great  Britain)  were 
valued  at:  Cotton  goods,  including  goods  for  further  processing,  £20m. ; 
machinery,  £29m. ;  coal,  £17m. ;  tobacco,  manufactured  and  unmanu¬ 
factured,  £12m.;  animal  feeding-stulfs,  £llm. ;  apparel,  £12m. ;  motor 
vehicles,  £llm. 

Principal  exports  in  1957  (including  exports  to  Great  Britain)  were 
valued  at;  Linen  and  rayon  goods,  £33m.;  machinery,  £25m. ;  cotton 
goods  including  re-exports  after  finishing,  £16m. ;  livestock,  £28m. ;  eggs, 
£18m. ;  bacon,  £13m.;  milk,  condensed,  dried,  etc.,  £7m. ;  potatoes,  £3m. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Roads.  Under  the  Roads  Act  (Northern  Ireland),  1948,  the  Government 
set  up  a  trunk  roads  system  and  took  on  full  responsibihty  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  main  traffic  routes  of  Northern  Ireland, 
and  on  1  April  1949,  350  miles  of  such  roads  were  transferred  to  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  from  the  local  authorities,  who  have  been  relieved  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance.  F or  administrative  purposes,  roads  and  streets  in  Northern 
Ireland  are  graded  as  follows:  Trunk,  349  miles ;  class  I,  960  miles ;  class  II, 
1,758  miles;  class  III,  2,847  miles;  unclassified,  7,796  miles;  total  13,710 
miles. 

The  Councils  of  County  Boroughs,  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  are  the 
road  authorities  for  all  roads,  other  than  trunk  roads,  in  their  respective 
areas.  The  cost  of  upkeep  of  such  roads  is  chargeable  to  the  County  Borough, 
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Borough  or  Urban  District,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  roads,  other  than  trunk 
roads,  situated  in  rural  areas  the  County  Councils  are  the  road  authorities. 
The  cost  of  upkeep  of  these  roads  is  chargeable  to  all  the  rural  districts  in 
the  county  if  the  road  is  graded  as  I,  II  or  III  class,  but  the  cost  of  upkeep 
of  an  unclassified  road  is  chargeable  only  to  the  rural  district  or  districts 
in  which  the  road  is  situated. 

A  Road  Fund  to  which  are  credited  motor  vehicle  duties  and  drivers’ 
hcence  fees,  and  out  of  which  are  paid  grants  to  local  authorities  for  the 
maintenance,  improvement  and  reconstruction  of  the  roads  (other  than 
trunk  roads),  is  administered  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  The  net  in¬ 
come  of  the  Fund  for  the  year  ended  31  !March  1957,  after  deducting  collec¬ 
tion  and  other  charges,  was  £1,916,190,  and  grants  amounting  to  £1,387,858 
were  paid  to  local  authorities. 

Eoad  and  Rail  Transport.  Until  30  Sept.  1958,  public-transport  services 
were  j)rovided  almost  wholly  by  three  main  undertakings,  namely  (1)  the 
Ulster  Transport  Authority  operating  passenger  and  freight  services  by  road 
throughout  the  Province  and  passenger  and  freight  services  by  rail  over 
the  lines  formerly  owned  by  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  Company 
and  by  the  London  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway  Northern  Counties  Com¬ 
mittee;  (2)  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Board  operating  passenger  and 
freight  services  by  rail,  and  (3)  the  Belfast  Corporation  operating  passenger 
services  by  omnibus  and  trolley-bus  in  Belfast.  The  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  Board  and  several  small  railway  companies  operated  rail  and  road  ser¬ 
vices  between  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Republic.  Road  freight 
services  in  the  cities  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry  were  provided  by  ‘local 
carriers’  as  well  as  by  the  Ulster  Transport  Authority.  At  1  Oct.  1958  the 
undertaking  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Board  in  Northern  Ireland  was 
transferred  to  the  Ulster  Transport  Authority  under  the  Transport  Act 
(Northern  Ireland),  1968. 

During  the  year  ended  30  Sept.  1957  the  Ulster  Transport  Authority 
carried  282,449  tons  of  freight  by  rail  and  1,295,007  tons  by  road;  402 
head  of  livestock  by  rail,  966,557  head  by  road;  and  7,615,891  passengers 
by  rail  and  88,035,620  by  road.  The  Authority’s  gross  receipts  for  the 
year  from  road  and  rail  services,  including  hotels  and  catering,  were 
£7,357,328,  and  their  net  surplus  was  £302,365.  The  Authority  operate 
1,042  road  passenger  vehicles  and  1,300  road  freight  vehicles. 

During  the  year  ended  30  Sept.  1957  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Board 
carried  976,345  tons  of  freight,  260,480  head  of  livestock  and  8,474,303 
passengers.  Their  gross  railway  receipts  for  the  year  were  £2,893,790  and 
net  railway  losses  £739,518.  These  figures  include  traffic  in  the  Irish 
Republic  as  well  as  in  Northern  Ireland. 

During  the  year  ended  31  March  1958  the  Belfast  Corporation  Transport 
Department  issued  193,779,306  passenger  tickets.  Gross  receipts  for  the 
year  were  £2,843,602;  net  deficit,  £18,597.  The  Corporation  operate  234 
trolley-buses  and  357  omnibuses. 

The  great  bulk  of  road  transport  in  the  Province  is  private.  While  the 
carriage  of  merchandise  for  hire  or  reward  is  restricted  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Transport  Act  (Northern  Ireland),  1948,  the  owner  of  a,  motor  goods 
vehicle  is  not  subject  to  any  restriction  in  the  carriage  of  his  own  goods, 
except  in  the  interest  of  public  safety. 

The  number  of  motor  vehicles  licensed  at  30  Sept.  1957  was  180,612, 
including:  Private  cars,  95,819;  motor  cycles,  25,658;  goods  vehicles, 
29,053 ;  agricultural  engines,  25,055. 
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Shipping.  Regular  passenger  and  freight  services  are  provided  between 
Belfast  and  Heysham  and  between  Lame  and  Stranraer  by  the  Railway 
Executive  of  the  British  Transport  Commission ;  between  Belfast  and 
Liverpool,  by  the  Belfast  Steamship  Company,  Ltd;  and  between  Belfast 
and  Glasgow,  Londonderry  and  Glasgow,  and  Belfast  and  Ardrossan  by 
Messrs  Bums  and  Laird  Lines,  Ltd,  Regular  freight  services  also  ply 
between  various  ports  in  Northern  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  Vehicle  ferry 
services  ply  between  Lame  and  Preston  and  Belfast  and  Preston  operated 
by  Transport  Ferry  Service;  and  a  summer  ferry  service  between  Larne  and 
Stranraer  is  operated  by  British  Railways. 

Aviation,  B.E.A.  maintain  regular  passenger  and  supplementary 
services  between  Belfast  (Nutt’s  Corner)  and  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Glasgow  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  connexions  to  the  principal 
towns  in  Great  Britain  and  to  the  continent.  There  is  also  a  summer  service 
between  Belfast  and  Jersey. 

The  B.K.S.  Air  Transport,  Ltd,  operate  passenger  and  supplementary 
freight  services  between  Belfast  (Nutt’s  Comer)  and  Newcastle,  Southend, 
Edinburgh,  Leeds  and  Bradford.  Cambrian  Airways  maintams  passenger 
and  supplementary  freight  services  between  Belfast  and  Bristol  and  Cardiff. 
Silver  City  Airways  provides  a  summer  service  between  Belfast  and  Black¬ 
pool. 
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ISLE  OF  MAN 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Isle  of  Man  is  admini¬ 
stered  m  accordance  with  its  own  laws  by  the  Court  of  Tynwald,  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  the  Legislative  Council,  composed 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  2  Deemsters,  the  Attorney-General, 
""/rr  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  4  members  elected  by  the  House 
of  Keys,  total  11  members,  including  the  Governor;  and  the  House  of  Keys 
a  representative  assembly  of  24  members  chosen  on  adult  suffrage  with 
6-months  residence  for  5  years  by  the  6  ‘sheadings’  or  local  sub-divisions 
and  the  4  municipalities.  Women  have  the  franchise  as  well  as  men.  The 
island  is  not  bound  by  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parhament  unless  speciallv 
mentioned  in  them.  ^ 

Flag  :  red,  with  3  steel- coloured  legs  armoured  and  spurred  (knees  and 
spurs,  yellow)  in  the  centre, 

J®  elections  to  the  House  of  Keys,  Nov.  1956,  residted  in  the  return  of 
I J  Independents  and  5  Labour.  Number  of  voters  1956-57,  40,750. 
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An  Executive  Council  to  act  with  the  Governor  on  all  matters  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  set  up  on  15  Oct.  1946.  It  consists  at  present  of  5  members  of  the 
House  of  Keys  and  2  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Lieut.-Governor.  Sir  Ambrose  Dundas  Flux  Dundas,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. 
(term  of  office  began  8  Sept.  1952). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  227  sq.  miles;  population, 
55,253  (census,  1951).  The  principal  towns  are  Douglas  (population,  1956, 
20,361),  Ramsey  (4,621),  Peel  (2,612),  Castletown  (1,755).  Vital  statistics, 
1957  :  Births,  632 ;  deaths,  748.  The  number  of  Manx -speaking  people  has 
fallen  from  4,657  in  1901  to  355  in  1951,  all  of  whom  are  bilingual. 

EDUCATION.  On  I  Jan.  1958  there  were  31  primary  schools  (35 
departments),  28  being  county  schools.  The  enrolled  pupils  numbered 
4,385.  The  net  expenditure  on  education  from  revenue  and  rates  for  1956- 
57  amounted  to  £472,763;  in  addition,  capital  grants  of  £4,555  wore  made 
for  school  buildings.  There  are  6  secondary  schools,  4  provided  by  the 
Education  Authority  (2,604  registered  pupils),  1  direct  grant  school  for 
girls  (107  registered  pupils),  1  independent  public  school  for  boys  (347 
registered  pupils),  1  school  of  technology,  art  and  crafts  (21  full-  and  113 
part-time  pupils),  5  independent  schools  (197  pupils),  1  domestic  science  col¬ 
lege  (21  full-  and  183  part-time  pupils)  and  1  evening  institute  (730  pupils). 

POLICE.  The  pohce  force  numbered  102  all  ranks  in  1957. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  is  derived  from  customs  duties  and  partly  from 
income  tax.  In  1956-57  the  total  revenue  amounted  to  £3,427,887 ; 
expenditure  to  £3,269,766. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  principal  agricultural  produce  of  the  island 
consists  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  tmnips  and  potatoes,  and  grasses.  The 
total  area  under  crops  in  1958  was  76,866  acres  and  of  rough  grazings. 
44,680  acres.  The  total  area  under  com  crops  was  13,658  acres,  including 
11,272  mider  oats,  458  under  wheat  and  940  under  barley  or  here.  There 
were  also  3,434  acres  under  turnips  and  swedes,  1,384  under  potatoes,  7,993 
under  hay  and  31,836  under  grass,  following  rotational  cropping.  Livestock 
in  1958:  781  horses,  26,703  cattle,  98,561  sheep  and  8,507  pigs. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  registered  shipping  (1956)  comprised  51 
vessels  of  10,933  net  tons;  also  88  fishing  vessels.  The  railways  have  a 
length  of  70  miles,  and  there  are  410  miles  of  roads.  Several  road  races  for 
motor  cycles  and  bicvcles  take  place  annually.  Number  of  vehicles  (31 
March  1958) :  7,148  cars  and  trucks,  601  taxis  and  buses,  2,303  motor  cycles 
and  scooters,  1,071  tractors. 

Fraser,  M.,  In  Praise  of  Manxland.  London,  1948 
Kinvig,  R.  H.,  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Oxford,  1945 
Mais,  S.  B.  P.,  Isle  of  Man.  London,  1954 
Sbenning,  15.  li.,  The  Isle  of  Man.  London,  1950 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS 

The  Channel  Islands  are  situated  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Franco  and 
are  the  only  portions  of  the  ‘Duchy  of  Normandy’  now  belonging  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  to  which  they  have  been  attached  since  the  Conquest. 
They  consist  of  Jersey  (28,717  acres),  Guernsey  (15,654  acres)  and  the 
following  dependencies  of  Guernsey — Alderney  (1,962),  Breohou  (74),  Great 
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Sark  (1,035),  Little  Sark  (239),  Herm  (320),  Jethou  (44)  and  Lihou  (38),  a 
total  of  48,083  acres,  or  75  sq.  miles. 

The  climate  is  mUd.  Total  rainfall  (1957),  Jersey,  28-03  in. ;  Guernsey, 
31-36  in.  Temperature  registered  (1957):  highest,  Jersey,  85°;  Guernsey, 
84°;  lowest,  Jersey,  31°;  Guernsey,  24°. 


Constitution.  The  Lieut. -Governors  and  C.s-in-C.  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  are  the  personal  representatives  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Commanders 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Crown  and  the  channels  of  communication 
between  H.M.  Government  in  the  U.X.  and  the  insular  governments. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  entitled  to  sit  and  to  speak  in  the 
Assemblies  of  the  States  (the  insular  legislatures)  but  not  to  vote.  They 
have  a  power  of  veto  on  certain  forms  of  legislation.  The  Government 
Secretaries  are  their  staff  officers. 

The  Bailiffs  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  are  Presidents  both  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  States  and  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
They  have  in  the  States  a  right  of  dissent  and  a  casting  vote. 

Church.  Jersey  and  Guernsey  each  constitutes  a  deanery  -within  the 
diocese  of  Winchester.  The  rectories  (12  in  Jersey;  10  in  Guernsey)  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  Cro wu.  The  Church  of  Rome  and  various  Nonconformist 
Churches  are  represented. 

Communications.  Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  services  between  (a) 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  (b)  between  Jersey  and  Guernsey  and  England, 
and  (c)  between  Guernsey,  Jersey  and  St  Male  are  maintained  by  British 
Railways ;  (d)  between  Guernsey,  Alderney  and  Sark,  by  the  Commodore 
Shipping  Co.  Cargo  steamer  services  between  Jersey  and  Guernsey  and 
between  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  London  are  maintained  by  the  British 
Channel  Islands  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd;  fortnightly  cargo  service  between 
Liverpool  and  Jersey  by  Cimard  Steamship  Co. 

Scheduled  air  services  are  maintained  by  British  European  Airways 
throughout  the  year  between  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  London,  Jersey  and 
Southampton,  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  with  additional  summer  ser-sdees. 
Jersey  Airlines  maintain  services  throughout  the  year  between  Guernsey, 
Jersey  and  London,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Paris,  Dinard,  Nantes,  Alderney, 
between  Jersey  and  Guernsey  and  Bilbao,  and  between  Guernsey  and 
Southampton.  Cambrian  Airways,  Ltd,  maintains  services  throughout 
Wie  year  from  Jersey /Guernsey  to  Manchester,  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. 
During  the  summer  months  numerous  additional  services,  scheduled  and 
charter,  are  in  operation. 

Omnibus  services  operate  in  all  parts  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

Wjstal  and  overseas  telephone  and  telegraph  services  are  maintained  by 
the  General  Post  Office.  The  local  telephone  services  are  maintained  by 
the  insular  authorities.  There  were  25,307  telephones  in  1957. 

There  are  no  broadcasting  stations  in  the  islands. 


T,  £  sterling)  of  the  Channel  Islands  with  the 

U. K.  (Board  of  Trade  returns) ; 


1938 

Imports  to  tr.K.  .  4,670,688 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  5,093,144 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  1,002,742 


1955 

16,889,138 

22,622,291 

2,523,843 


1956 

16,495,889 

23,900,635 

2,793,084 


Books  of  Reference 

Hooke,  The  Channel  Islands.  London,  1953 
Guerin,  B.  0.  de.  The  Norman  Isles.  Oxford,  1949 
Mair,  The  Channel  Islands.  London,  1963 


1957 

18,130,019 

26,131,964 

2,761,687 


1958 

17,558,215 

27,120,917 

2,841,511 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS 
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JERSEY 

Constitution.  The  government  of  the  island  is  conducted  by  committees 
appointed  by  the  States.  The  States  consist  of  12  senators  (elected  for  9 
years,  4  retii-ing  every  third  year),  12  constables  (triennial)  and  28  deputies 
(triennial),  aU  elected  on  universal  suffrage  by  the  people. 

The  Dean  of  Jersey,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor-General 
are  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  are  entitled  to  sit  and  to  speak  in  the  States, 
but  not  to  vote.  Permanent  laws,  but  not  triennial  regulations,  passed  by 
the  States  require  the  sanction  of  the  Queen-in-Council. 

Lieut. -Governor  and  G.-in-C.  of  Jersey.  General  Sir  George  W.  E  J. 
Erskine,  G.C.B.,  K.B.E.,  D.C.O.  (appointed  16  Nov.  1958). 

Government  Secretary.  Brig.  R.  M.  H.  Lewis,  C.B.E.,  M.C. 


Bailiff  of  J ersey.  Sir  Alexander  M.  Coutanche,  Kt. 

Population  (1954),  65,288.  In  the  year  ended  30  June  1958  there  were 
899  births  and  759  deaths.  The  principal  town  is  St  Helier  on  the  south 
coast. 

Language.  The  official  language  is  French,  but  English  is  the  language 
in  daily  use. 

Justice.  Justice  is  administered  by  the  Roya  Court,  which  consists  of 
the  baihff  and  12  jurats,  the  latter  being  elected  by  an  electoral  college. 
There  k  a  final  appeal  in  certain  cases  to  Her  Majesty-in-Council.  A 
stipendiary  magistrate  deals  with  minor  civil  and  criminal  causes. 

Education  (1958).  There  are  2  public  schools,  namely,  Victoria  College 
for  boys  (490  pupils)  and  the  Jersey  College  for  girls  (432  pupils) ;  3,999 
pupils  attend  the  States  primary  schools,  1,323  the  States  secondary  schools 
and  1,714  attend  private  schools.  The  States  Public  Instruction  Committee 
provide  facilities  for  technical  instruction,  domestic  science  and  evening 
classes. 

Finance  (year  ending  31  Jan.  1958).  Revenue,  £4,154,123 ;  expenditure, 
£3,351,910;  public  debt,  £3,373,168.  The  standard  rate  of  income  tax  is 
4s.  in  the  pound.  No  super-tax  or  death  duties  are  levied.  Parochial 
rates  of  moderate  amount  are  payable  by  owners  and  occupiers. 

Commerce  (1957).  Principal  imports:  Building  material,  22,888  tons; 
builders’  timber,  315,480  cu.  ft;  fuel,  76,263  tons;  foodstuffs,  27,622  gross 
tons.  Principal  exports:  Potatoes,  50,394  tons;  tomatoes,  25,265  tons; 
cattle,  408  head. 

Shipping.  Number  of  commercial  ships  entering  St  Helier  (1957),  1,856; 
leaving,  1,812.  All  vessels  arriving  in  Jersey  from  outside  Jersey  waters 
report  at  St  Helier  or  Gorey  on  first  arrival.  There  is  a  harbour  of  minor 
mportance  at  St  Aubin.  Ships  registered  in  Jersey  (excluding  fishing  boats), 
1957:  Steam,  3;  sail,  2;  motor,  7 ;  yachts,  94;  dumb  barge,  1. 

Aviation.  The  Jersey  airport  is  situated  at  St  Peter.  It  covers  approxi¬ 
mately  144  acres.  Number  of  aircraft  (1957)  in,  16,934;  out,  16,930; 
passengers,  264,969  arrivals,  273,061  departures. 


Balleine,  G.  R.,  Binuraphical  Dictionary  of  Jersey.  London,  1948. — A  History  of  the  Island 
of  Jersey.  Loudon,  1950. — The  Bailiwick  of  Jersey.  London,  1951 
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GUERNSEY 

Constitution.  The  government  of  the  island  is  conducted  by  committees 
appointed  by  the  States. 

The  States  of  Deliberation,  the  parliament  of  Guernsey,  is  composed  of 
the  following  members :  The  Bailiff,  who  is  President  ex  officio ;  12  Con- 
seillers ;  H.M.  Procureur  and  H.M.  Comptroller  (Law  Officers  of  the  Crown), 
who  have  a  voice  but  no  vote ;  33  People’s  Deputies  elected  by  popular 
franchise;  10  Douzaine  Representatives  elected  by  their  Parochial 
Douzaines. 

The  States  of  Election,  an  electoral  college,  elects  persons  to  the  offices 
of  Jurat,  Conseiller  and  H.M.  Sheriff.  It  is  composed  of  the  following 
members:  The  Bailiff  (President  ex  offixio);  the  12  Jurats  or  ‘Jures- 
Justiciers’;  the  12  Conseillers;  the  10  Rectors ;  H.M.  Procureur  and  H.M. 
Comptroller;  the  33  People’s  Deputies;  34  Douzaine  Representatives. 

Since  Jan.  1949  all  legislative  powers  and  functions  (with  minor  excep¬ 
tions)  formerly  exercised  b}”^  the  Royal  Court  have  been  vested  in  the  States 
of  Deliberation.  Projets  de  Loi  (Bids)  require  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty- 
in-Council. 

Lieut. -Governor  and  C.-in-C.  of  Guernsey  and  its  Dependencies.  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  (William)  Geoffrey  (Arthur)  Robson,  K.B.E.,  C.B.,  D.S.O., 
D.S.C. 

Government  Secretary.  Maj.-Gen.  R.  F.  ColwiU,  C.B.E. 


Bailiff  of  Guernsey  and  President  of  the  States.  Sir  Ambrose  J.  Sherwill, 
Kt.,  C.B.E.,  M.C. 

Population.  The  population  at  31  Dec.  1957  was  40,721.  Births  during 
1957  were  728;  deaths,  631. 

Language.  Meetings  of  the  States  and  of  the  Royal  Court,  formerly 
conducted  in  French,  are  now  conducted  in  English,  which  is  the  language 
in  common  use.  The  Norman  patois  is,  however,  often  heard  in  the  country 
parishes. 

Justice.  Justice  is  administered  in  Guernsey  by  the  Roj^al  Court,  which 
consists  of  the  Bailiff  and  the  12  Jurats.  The  Royal  Court  also  deals  with  a 
wide  variety  of  non-contentious  matters.  A  stipendiary  magistrate  deals 
with  minor  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

Education.  There  are  2  public  schools  in  the  island :  Elizabeth 
College,  founded  by  Queen  Ehzabeth  in  1563,  for  boys,  and  the  Ladies’ 
College,  for  girls.  The  States  grammar  schools  provide  for  education  up 
to  school  certificate  standard,  and  there  are  numerous  modem  secondary  and 
primary  schools.  The  total  number  of  school  children  is  about  6,600,  of 
whom  some  400  attend  private  schools.  FaciUties  are  also  available  for  the 
study  of  art,  domestic  science  and  many  other  subjects  of  a  technical  nature. 

Finance  (year  ending  31  Dec.  1957).  Revenue,  £2,423,812 ;  expenditure 
2,139,492;  States’  funded  debt,  £5,447,112;  note  issue,  £494,932.  The, 
standard  rate  of  income  tax 's  6s.  2d.  in  the  pound.  States  and  parochial 
rates  are  very  moderate.  No  supertax  or  death-duties  are  levied. 

Commerce  (1957).  Principal  imports:  Fuel,  189,915  tons;  foodstuffs, 
17,134  tons;  building  materials,  23,541  tons.  Principal  exports  :  Tomatoes, 
49,771  tons  net;  grapes,  184  tons;  flowers,  2,993  tons;  cattle,  19  head; 
stone,  76,841  tons. 


GIBRALTAR 
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Shipping.  The  principal  harbour  is  that  of  St  Peter  Port,  and  there  is 
a  harbour  at  St  Sampson’s  (used  mainly  for  commercial  shipping).  In  1957 
the  number  of  ship  tons  net  entering  and  leaving  Guernsey  was  1,174,291. 
Sea  passengers:  Arrivals,  86,596;  departures,  85,.54i.  Ships  registered  in 
Guernsey  at  31  Dec.  1957  numbered  43  (steam,  8;  sail,  2;  yachts,  33). 

Aviation.  The  airport  in  Guernsey,  situated  at  La  ViUiaze,  has  a  landing 
area  of  approximately  124  acres.  In  1957,  88,842  passengers  arrived  and 
90,723  departed  by  air. 

Alderney.  Population  (mid-1957),  1,350.  Chief  town,  St  Anne’s,  with 
airport.  The  constitution  of  the  island  (reformed  1949)  provides  for  its 
own  popularly  elected  President  and  States  (9  members),  and  its  own  Court. 

President  of  the  States.  Cdr  S.  P.  Herivel,  C.B.E.,  D.S.C. 

Clerk  of  the  States  and  Court.  P.  W.  Radice,  M.A.,  I.C.S.  (Retd). 

Sark.  Population  (1957),  437.  The  constitution  is  a  mixture  of  feudal 
and  popular  government  with  its  Chief  Pleas  (parliament),  consisting  of 
40  tenants  and  12  popularly  elected  deputies,  presided  over  by  the  Sene¬ 
schal.  The  head  of  the  island  is  the  Seigneur  (at  present  La  Dame).  Motor 
cars  are  not  allowed  on  the  roads. 

La  Dame  de  Sercq.  Mrs  R.  W.  Hathaway,  O.B.E. 

Seneschal.  W.  Baker,  M.B.E. 

Carteret,  A.  R.  de,  The  Story  of  Sark.  London,  1956 
Clark,  L.,  Sark  Discovered.  London,  1966 

Durand,  B.,  Guernsey,  Present  and  Past.  Guernsey,  1933. — Guernsey  under  German  Rule, 
London, 1946 

Golding,  G.  H.  A.,  A  Short  History  of  and  Guide  to  Alderney.  Guernsey,  1955 
Lo  Huray,  0.  P.,  The  Bailiwick  of  Guernsey.  London,  1952 
Wood,  A.  and  M.,  Islands  in  Danger.  London,  1965 


GIBRALTAR 

Thb  Rock  of  Gibraltar  was  settled  by  Moors  in  711 ;  they  named  it  after 
their  chief  Djebel  Tarik,  ‘the  Mountain  of  Tarik.’  In  1462  it  was  taken  by 
the  Spaniards,  from  Granada.  It  was  captured  by  Admiral  Sir  George 
Rooke  on  24  July  1704,  and  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1713.  It  is  a  Crown  colony,  situated  in  36°  7'  N.  lat.  and  5°  21'  W.  long., 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  average  rainfall  at 
Gibraltar  is  35  in.  The  rainy  season  is  from  Sept,  to  May. 

Governor  and  C.-in-C.  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Frederick  Keightley,  G.C.B., 
G.B.E.,  D.S.O. 

Colonial  Secretary.  Julian  Darrell  Bates,  C.M.G.,  C.V.O. 

The  Governor,  who  is  also  Commander-in-Chief,  is  assisted  by  an 
Executive  Council  of  8  members,  4  official  and  4  unofficial  selected  by  the 
Governor,  and  by  a  Legislative  Council  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  on  23  Nov.  1950.  The  latter  is  composed  of  12  members, 
3  official,  7  elected  and  2  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  a  Speaker. 

Area,  2|  sq.  miles.  Total  population,  including  port  and  harbour 
(census,  3  July  1951),  23,232  (10,777  males;  12,455  females);  estimated 
population,  end  of  1957,  25,403.  The  population  are  mostly  of  Italian, 
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Portuguese  and  Spanish  descent.  Civil  population  births  (1957),  391; 
marriages,  147 ;  deaths,  233.  Pv-eligion  of  civil  population  mostly  Roman 
Catholic ;  1  Anghcan  and  1  Roman  Cathohc  cathedral  and  2  Anghcan 
and  4  Roman  Catholic  churches;  annual  subsidy  to  each  communion, 
£600. 

Education  is  provided  for  children  between  ages  5  and  15  years.  There 
were,  in  1957,  19  primary,  6  secondary  and  1  technical  government  school. 
Total  number  of  schoolchildren  was  4,468,  including  those  in  private  schools. 

The  judicial  system  is  based  on  the  English  system.  There  is  a  Supreme 
Court,  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  a  magistrates’  court.  In 
1967,  1,354  cases  were  dealt  with  in  the  latter  court. 

Revenue  and  expenditure,  and  imports  and  exports  (in  £  sterling) : 


Revenue  , 
Expenditure  . 
Imports 
Exports  '■ 


1962  1953 

994,844  1,029,319 

859,366  914,261 

7,522,931  8,108,213 

716,259  481,272 


1964  1965 

1,068,216  1,064,346 

1,046,709  1,001,116 

6,493.686  6,657,787 

729,380  607,679 


1956  1967 

1,242,450  1,266,284 

1,231,068*  1,261,624 
8,393,017  9,060,067 

494,373  518,981 


*  Exclusive  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prodncts. 

*  Includes  £30,000  transferred  to  an  Improvement  and  Development  Fund. 


Local  industry  is  mainly  confined  to  the  production  of  commodities  for 
local  consumption,  chiefly  manufactured  tobacco,  roasted  coffee,  ice, 
mineral  waters  and  sweets.  A  small  amount  of  canned  fish  and  fruit  is 
exported. 

The  trade  of  the  port  is  chiefly  transit  trade  and  the  supply  of  fuel  to 
ships. 

The  insured  labour  force  on  31  Dec.  1957  consisted  of  4,692  male  and 
1,245  female  British  workers  resident  in  Gibraltar,  and  7,921  male  and 
3,706  female  alien  workers  most  of  whom  are  Spaniards  living  in  Spain. 
Nearly  one-half  of  these  workers  are  employed  by  the  service  departments, 
the  colonial  government  and  the  city  council. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  workers  are  organized  in  one  or  other 
of  the  14  registered  trade  unions,  of  which  the  Gibraltar  Conferation  of 
Labour  has  the  largest  membership ;  8  others  are  local  branches  of  parent 
associations  in  the  U.K. 

Gibraltar  is  a  naval  and  air  base  of  great  strategic  importance.  There 
is  a  deep  Admiralty  harbour  of  440  acres.  Vessels  called  in  1957,  8,566 ;  net 
tonnage,  10,039,042.  An  automatic  telephone  system  exits  in  the  town, 
and  there  is  world-wide  communication  via  the  cable  and/or  wireless  circuits 
of  Cable  and  Wireless,  Ltd.  Air-mails  arrive  by  B.E.A.  daily.  A  direct 
air-mail  service  between  Gibraltar  and  Tangier  is  operated  by  Gibraltar 
Airways,  Ltd.  Surface  maOs  arrive  duect  and  through  France  and  Spain. 

The  legal  currency  is  that  of  Great  Britain.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War  in  1914  there  are  also  currency  notes  issued  by  the  local 
government.  The  amount  in  circulation  at  end  of  1957  was  £1,122,447. 
There  are  3  banks,  including  a  branch  of  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O. 

Government  savings  bank,  with  13,954  depositors,  had  £1,088,228 
deposits  at  the  end  of  1957. 


Books  of  Reference 

Annual  Report  on  Oibraltar,  1957,  London,  1958 
Gibraltar  Directory  and  Guide  Book.  Gibraltar,  1952 
Howes,  H.  W.,  The  Story  of  Gibraltar.  London,  1946 

Kenyon,  Maj.-Gen.  E.  E.,  revised  by  Sansom,  Lieut.-Gol.  H.  A.,  Gibraltar  under  Moor,  Spaniard 
and  Briton.  London,  1939 
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MALTA 

MAlta  was  held  in  turn  by  Phcenicians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians  and  Romans, 
and  was  conquered  by  Arabs  in  870.  From  1090  it  was  joined  to  Sicily 
until  1630,  when  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Knights  of  St  John,  who  ruled 
until  dispersed  by  Napoleon  in  1798.  The  Maltese  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  French  and  the  island  was  subsequently  blockaded  by  the  British,  aided 
by  the  Maltese,  from  1798  to  1800,  and  with  the  free  will  of  the  Maltese  was 
finally  annexed  to  the  British  CYown  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  ports  of  call  in  the  world,  and  is  the  base  and 
resort  for  repair  and  refitment  of  the  British  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

On  17  April  1942,  in  recognition  of  the  steadfastness  and  fortitude  of 
the  people  of  Malta  during  the  Second  World  War,  Ixing  George  VI  awarded 
the  George  Cross  to  the  island. 

Governor  and  C.-in-C.  Admiral  Sir  Guy  Grantham,  G.C.B.,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O. 

Lieut. -Governor.  Trafford  Smith,  C.M.G 

CONSTITUTION.  Letters  patent,  dated  6  Sept.  1947,  came  into  force 
on  22  Sept.  They  provide  for  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  40  members, 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  by  proportional  representation.  The  Ministry 
consists  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  not  more  than  7  other  Ministers;  the 
Executive  Council  comprises  the  Governor  and  Ministers.  Legislative  and 
administrative  powers  in  regard  to  certain  matters,  principally  defence  and 
foreign  affairs,  are  reserved  to  the  Governor  advised  by  the  Nominated 
Council,  which  consists  of  the  Lieut. -Governor,  the  Legal  Secretary  and  the 
heads  of  the  3  services  in  Malta. 

The  Privy  Council  consists  of  the  Executive  Council  and  the  Nominated 
Council  sitting  together. 

English  and  Maltese  are  the  official  languages. 

The  referendum  on  the  integration  of  Malta  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
held  on  11-12  Feb.  1956,  resulted  in  67,607  votes  in  favour,  20,177  against 
and  2,659  invahd,  with  62,909  abstentions.  Protracted  negotiations  about 
the  implementation  of  this  scheme,  originally  put  forward  by  the  Malta 
Labour  Party  and  approved  by  the  British  Parliament,  foundered  on  the  ever- 
increasing  political,  financial  and  economic  demands  of  the  Mintoff  Govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  adverse  attitude  of  the  opposition  party  in  Malta. 

An  emergency  was  declared  on  30  April  1958,  following  the  resignation 
of  the  Mintoff  Government  on  26  April  1958.  Since  then  the  Governor  has 
carried  on  the  government  without  Ministers. 

Commissioner-General  in  London.  Col.  V.  G.  Vella,  C.V.O.,  O.B.E.,  E.D. 
(Malta  House,  24  Haymarket,  S.W.l). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  Malta  is  94-9  sq.  miles ; 
Gozo,  25'9  sq.  miles;  Comino,  1'076  sq.  miles;  total  area,  12T8  sq.  miles. 
Population,  census  14  June  1948,  305,991,  including  merchant  seamen; 
estimate,  31  Dec.  1957,  320,612.  Chief  town  and  port,  Valletta:  popula¬ 
tion,  18,666  (1948) ;  estimate  (31  Dec.  1957),  18,190.  Vital  statistics,  1957 : 
Births,  8,794;  deaths,  2,956 ;  marriages,  1,986.  Net  emigration,  1946-57, 
61,978. 

EDUCATION.  In  1968  there  were  113  primary  schools  with  55,516 
pupils,  4  grammar  schools  for  girls  with  1,3.34  students,  2  lyceums  with  1,310 
boys,  10  technical  schools  with  1,445  students  and  the  Royal  University  with 
283  full-time  students.  There  are  91  private  schools  with  9,981  boys  and 
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7,70G  girls,  of  which  12  (with  2,679  boys  and  475  girls)  are  subsidized  by  the 
Government. 

About  21-5%  of  the  adult  population  were  illiterate  in  1958 ;  adult  educa¬ 
tion  classes,  instituted  in  1946,  had  an  attendance  of  1,200  in  1958. 

There  are  2  English  and  2  Maltese  daily  newspapers. 

There  were,  in  1957,  70  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  44,996. 

WELFARE.  The  National  Insurance  Act,  1956,  which  came  into 
force  on  7  May  1956,  provides  cash  benefits  for  marriage,  sickness,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  widowhood,  orphanhood,  old  age  and  industrial  injury.  An  agree¬ 
ment,  signed  on  26  Oct.  1966,  estabhshed  reciprocity  in  matters  of  social 
insurance  between  Malta  and  the  U.K. 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  benefits  on  31  July  1958  was 
1,172,  viz.  622  in  receipt  of  sickness  benefit,  328  unemployment  benefit,  112 
injury  benefit,  31  disablement  benefit  and  79  death  benefit.  Social  assis¬ 
tance  and  medical  assistance  are  governed  by  the  National  Assistance  Act, 
1956,  which  came  into  force  on  6  June  1956. 

The  number  of  households  in  receipt  of  social  assistance  and  of  medical 
assistance  on  24  July  1958  was  4,111  and  1,.529  respectively,  and  the  number 
of  old-age  pensioners  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1948,  was  15,384. 

JUSTICE.  The  number  of  persons  convicted  in  1957  of  crimes  under 
the  Criminal  Code  was  791 ;  those  convicted  for  contraventions  against 
various  laws  and  regulations  numbered  16,483.  167  were  committed  to 

prison,  24  male  juveniles  were  committed  to  the  approved  school,  14,062 
wore  awarded  fines,  708  released  as  first  offenders  and  2,337  were  admonished 
and  reprimanded. 

Police.  In  1957  pohce  numbered  45  officers  and  1,076  other  ranks  and 
10  women  police  constables. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £  sterling)  for  financial  years 
ending  31  March: 

1954-65  1965-66  195C-67 

Revenue  .  .  8,202,216  7,861,1,17  9,187,133 

Expenditure  .  8,374,927  10,116,032  12,195,427  > 

'  Including  £199,648  recoverable  loans. 

*  Including  £216,106  recoverable  loans. 

^  Estimates, 

ooo  March  1958,  had  61,993  depositors,  and  deposits, 

^  i  0^0  oo  ^  oo  o « 


1957-58 
9,  280,085 
13,886,176  » 


PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  barley 
potatoes,  onions,  beans,  cumin-seed,  vegetables,  tomatoes,  forages,  grapes 
and  other  fruits.  Total  value  of  agricultural  produce  during  the  agricultural 
year  1956-57  was  £5-9m.  Area  cultivated,  43,550  acres.  Livestock  in 
bept.  1957:  Horses,  2,057;  mules,  1,884;  donkeys,  2,839;  cattle,  9,729; 
sheep,  14,788;  goats,  39,358;  pigs,  13,286. 


Fisheries.  The  fishing  industry  occupied  629  motor  fishing-boats  and 
b4o  rowing  craft,  engaging  about  800  persons  in  1957.  The  catch  was  900 
tons,  valued  at  £168,285. 


Industry.  The  chief  manufactured  produce  are  lace,  filigree  beer 
cigarettes,  wine,  tomato-paste,  buttons,  pipes  and  smokers’  accessories,  foot¬ 
wear,  gloves,  bags,  candles,  nails  and  screws,  mirrors,  crown  corks,  edible 
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oil,  furniture,  hosiery,  ladies’  handbags,  matches,  nylon  stockings, 
macaroni  and  other  flour  paste,  canned  fruit,  cotton  sheetings  and  towels, 
Malta  weave,  shirts  and  pyjamas,  plastic  paint,  bituminous  emulsion. 

Electricity.  AU  towns  and  villages  in  Malta  and  most  villages  in  Gozo 
are  provided  with  electric  current.  The  generating  plant  in  Malta  has  a 
capacity  of  10,200  kw.  at  100  cycles  and  15,000  kw.  at  60  cycles,  and 
43,170,870  kwh.  were  generated  during  the  year  ending  31  March  1958.  In 
Gozo  the  capacity  is  637  kw.  and  1,180,219  kwh.  were  generated  during  the 
same  period. 

LABOUR.  The  male  working  population  as  at  31  Dec.  1957  was 
distributed  as  follows:  Agriculture  and  fishing,  7,180;  service  departments, 
including  H.M.  Forces,  22,530;  private  industry,  27,430;  government, 
14,190.  Approximately  13,810  women  were  in  gainful  employment.  The 
number  of  registered  unemployed  as  at  31  Aug.  1958  was  3,269. 

Trade  Unions.  There  were  44  trade  imions  registered  as  at  30  June  1958, 
with  a  total  membership  of  25,693. 


COMMERCE.  Imports  and  exports  including  bullion  and  specie  (in 
£  sterling) : 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Imports  . 

.  20,228,373 

20,407,405 

21,187,116 

26,429,426 

27,105,223 

Exports  . 

.  2,856,780 

2,879,389 

2,670,733 

3,837,155 

3,345,318 

In  1957  the  principal  items  of  imports  were:  Textiles  (£2,426,851),  metals 
and  manufactures  thereof  (£2,155,971),  wheat  (48,922  tons,  £1,391,507),  oils, 
inedible  (£2,546,859).  Of  exports:  Gloves  (34,410  doz.  pairs,  £88,452); 
potatoes  (5,825  metric  tons,  £104,961);  hides  and  skins  (£39,848);  buttons 
(105,836  gross,  £9,730);  scrap  metals  (£232,631);  beer  (439,464  litres, 
£23,659);  hosiery  (£7,046) ;  smoking  requisites  (£15,945);  onions  (869  metric 
tons,  £13,181);  fresh  and  preserved  fruit  (£27,229);  flowers  and  seeds 
(£41,991);  tallow  (148  tons,  £10,244). 

In  1957,  41-71%  of  the  imports  came  from  U.K.,  8-84%  from  other 
Commonwealth  countries,  12-3%  from  Italy;  of  the  exports,  62-8%  went  to 
ships,  aircraft  and  bunkers  stores,  15-65%  to  U.K.,  2-65%  to  other  Common¬ 
wealth  countries. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  Vessels  entered,  1957,  1,620  of 
2,452,747  tons,  including  526  British  of  1,204,323  tons.  In  1957,  58  vessels 
of  9,963  gross  tons  (6,581  net  tons)  were  registered  in  Malta. 

Roads.  Every  town  and  village  is  served  by  motor  omnibuses.  There 
is  a  ferry  service  running  between  Malta  and  Gozo  on  which  cars  can  be 
transported.  Motor  vehicles  registered  at  1  Jan.  1968  totalled  10,986 
passenger  cars,  945  hire  cars,  3,398  commercial  vehicles,  611  buses,  2,731 
motor  cycles  and  183  miscellaneous  vehicles. 

Post.  There  is  a  government  system  of  telephones  with  exchanges  at 
Malta  and  Gozo.  On  30  June  1958  there  were  6,746  exchange  lines  with 
10,671  stations. 

Aviation.  The  principal  air  companies  are  Malta  Airlines,  British 
European  Airways,  Hunting  Clan  Air  Transport,  Ltd,  Airwork,  Ltd,  Sky¬ 
ways,  Ltd  and  Alitalia.  Direct  scheduled  services  are  operated  between 
Malta  and  U.K.,  Italy,  Libya,  and  Cyprus.  A  modern  air  terminal  at 
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Luqa  Airport,  the  main  aerodrome  on  the  island,  was  completed  on  1  April 
1958. 

During  the  calendar  year  1957  there  were  31,919  landings  and  take-offs, 
and  85,354  passengers  and  882  metric  tons  of  freight  were  handled  at  Luqa. 

MONEY.  Government  of  Malta  currency  notes  issued  under  the 
Currency  Notes  Ordinance  1949,  and  British  coins  are  the  sole  legal  tender. 
The  amount  of  local  currency  notes  in  circulation  on  31  March  1958  was 
£19,672,000.  Bank  of  England  notes  ceased  to  he  legal  tender  as  from 
20  Sept.  1949.  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  maintains  14  branches. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Inpormation.  The  Central  Office  of  Statistics  (3  Old  Mint  Street,  Valletta) 
was  set  up  in  1947.  It  publishes  Statistical  AbstTacts  of  the  Maltese  Islands  and  special 
publioation-s  on  foreign  trade,  shipping,  education,  aviation  and  taxation ;  these  publications 
incoi-porate  the  statLstioal  data  previously  contained  in  Blue  Books,  the  publication  of  which 
ceased  in  1939.  Principal  Government  Statistician  ;  A.  Wrrth. 

Interim  Report  [for  1956-57]  (Col.  329)  and  Report  [for  1957-58]  fCol.  332)  of  the  Economic 
Commission.  H.M.S.O.,  1957 ;  Observations  of  the  Maltese  Government. .  .  .  Malta,  1957 
2'he  Malta  Year  Book.  Malta,  from  1952 

Ijaterla.,  A.  V.,  The  Storp  of  Man  in  Malta.  Malta,  1935. — British  Malta.  2  vols.  Malta. 
1938-47 

Luke,  Sir  Harry,  Jl/oZta.  2nd  ed.  London,  1950 

Schuster,  Sir  George,  Financial  and  Economic  Structure  of  the  Maltese  Islands.  H.M.S.O. 

1950  ’ 

Smith,  Harrison,  Britain  in  Malta.  2  vols.  Progress  Press,  Malta,  1954 


INDIA 

Bharat 

On  26  Jan.  1950  India  became  a  sovereign  democratic  republic.  India’s 
relations  with  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  were  defined  at  the 
London  conference  of  Prime  Ministers  on  27  April  1949.  Unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  to  the  effect  that  the  Repubhc  of  India  remains  a  full 
member  of  the  Commonwealth  and  accepts  the  Queen  as  ‘the  symbol  of 
the  free  association  of  its  independent  member  nations  and,  as  such,  the 
head  of  the  Commonwealth’.  This  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  of  India  on  17  May  1949. 

CONSTITUTION 

The  constitution,  which  was  formally  introduced  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  on  4  Nov.  1948  and  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  on  26  Nov.  1949, 
came  into  force  on  26  Jan.  1950.  It  has  since  been  amended  seven  times. 

India  is  a  Union  of  States  and  {after  the  1956  amendment)  comprises  14 
States  and  6  Union  territories.  The  main  features  of  the  reorganization  of 
States  brought  into  force  from  1  Nov.  1956  are  the  abolition  of  constitutional 
distmction  between  Part  A,  Part  B  and  Part  C  States  which  existed  in  the 
Constitution  as  originally  adopted  in  1949,  the  establishment  of  two 
categories  for  the  component  units  of  the  Indian  Union  to  be  called  States 
and  Umon  territories,  and  the  abolition  of  the  institution  of  Rajpramukhs 
consequent  on  the  disappearance  of  Part  B  States  which  corresponded  in 
the  original  scheme  to  what  were  former  Indian  States  or  Unions  of  such 
States.  Each  State  is  to  be  administered  by  a  Governor  to  be  appointed  by 
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the  President  for  a  term  of  5  years  while  each  Union  territory  is  to  be 
administered  by  the  President  through  an  Administrator  to  be  appointed 
by  him.  There  is  provision  for  the  establishment,  formation  and  admission 
of  new  States. 

Any  person  who  was  domicilod  in  India  when  the  constitution  came  into 
force  is  a  citizen  of  India  if  he  or  either  of  his  parents  was  bom  in  India  or 
if  he  has  been  ordinarily  resident  in  India  for  not  less  than  6  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  constitution.  There  are  special 
provisions  for  acquisition  of  citizenship  of  India  by :  (i)  persons  who  have 
migrated  to  India  from  Pakistan ;  (ii)  persons  who  migrated  to  Pakistan  but 
have  subsequently  returned  to  India  on  permanent  permits,  and  (iii)  Indians 
overseas.  These  provisions  have  been  supplemented  by  the  Citizenship 
Act,  1955. 

Two  chapters  deal  with  fundamental  rights  and  the  allied  subject  of 
‘Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy.’  ‘  Untouchabihty ’  is  abolished,  and 
its  practice  in  any  form  is  made  punishable.  The  fundamental  rights  can 
be  enforced  through  the  ordinary  comts  of  law  and  through  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Union.  The  directive  principles  cannot  be  enforced  through 
the  courts  of  law ;  they  are  nevertheless  fundamental  in  the  governance  of 
the  country. 

The  head  of  the  Union  is  an  elected  President  in  whom  aU  executive 
power  is  vested,  to  be  exercised  by  him  on  the  advice  of  ministers  responsible  to 
Parliament.  He  is  elected  by  an  electoral  college  consisting  of  all  the  elected 
members  of  Parliament  and  of  the  various  state  legislative  assemblies.  He 
holds  office  for  5  years  and  is  ehgible  for  re-election.  He  can  be  removed  from 
office  by  impeachment  for  violation  of  the  constitution.  There  is  also  a  Vice- 
President  who  is  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament. 

The  Parliament  for  the  Union  consists  of  the  President  and  of  two 
Houses  known  as  the  Council  of  States  {Rajya  Sabha)  and  the  House  of  the 
People  (Lok  Sabha).  The  Council  of  States,  or  the  Upper  House,  consists 
of  not  more  than  250  members  (220  elected  members  in  1957).  The  election 
to  this  house  is  indirect;  the  representatives  of  each  state  are  elected  by 
the  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  that  State.  The  Council 
of  States  is  a  permanent  body  not  liable  to  dissolution,  but  one-third  of  the 
members  retire  every  second  year.  The  House  of  the  People,  or  the  Lower 
House,  consists  of  not  more  than  500  members,  directly  elected  on  the  basis 
of  adult  suffrage  from  territorial  constituencies  in  the  States,  and  not  more 
than  20  members  to  represent  the  Union  territories,  chosen  in  such  manner 
as  Parliament  may  by  law  provide. 

The  House  of  the  People  unless  sooner  dissolved  will  continue  for  a 
period  of  5  years  from  the  date  appointed  for  its  first  meeting. 

For  every  State  there  is  a  legislature  which  consists  of  the  Governor,  and 
(a)  2  Houses  in  the  States  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  Bihar,  Bombay,  Madras, 
Madhya  Pradesh,  Mysore,  Punjab,  Uttar  Pradesh  and  West  Bengal,  and  (6) 
1  House  in  the  other  States.  Every  Legislative  Assembly  of  every  State, 
unless  sooner  dissolved,  shall  continue  for  5  years  from  the  date  appointed 
for  its  first  meeting.  Every  State  Legislative  Council  is  a  permanent  body 
and  is  not  subject  to  dissolution. 

The  various  subjects  of  legislation  are  enumerated  in  the  three  legislative 
lists  in  the  seventh  schedule  to  the  constitution.  List  I,  the  Union  List, 
consists  of  subjects  with  respect  to  which  the  Union  Parliament  has  ex¬ 
clusive  power  to  make  laws;  the  state  legislature  has  exclusive  power  to 
make  laws  with  respect  to  the  subjects  in  list  II,  the  State  List ;  the  powers 
to  make  laws  with  respect  to  the  subjects  in  fist  III  (Concurrent  List)  are 
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concun’ent.  But  Parliament  may  legislate  with  respect  to  any  subject  in 
the  State  List  under  certain  circumstances  when  the  subject  assumes 
national  importance  or  during  emergencies. 

Other  provisions  deal  with  the  administrative  relations  between  the 
Union  and  the  states,  inter-state  trade  and  commerce,  distribution  of 
revenues  between  the  states  and  the  Union,  official  language,  etc. 

The  States  Reorganization  Act,  1956,  provided  for  the  reconstitution  of 
the  States  and  Territories  into  14  States  and  6  Territories.  Its  provisions 
came  into  force  on  1  Nov.  1956. 


Parliament.  The  Constituent  Assembly  of  India  was  set  up  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  statement  made  by  the  Cabinet  Mission  on  16  May  1946. 
Each  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  elected  a  specified  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  the  method  of  proportional 
representation  by  means  of  a  single  transferable  vote.  The  Assembly  thus 
formed  was  summoned  to  meet  for  the  first  time  on  9  Dec.  1946. 

When  the  Indian  Independence  Act,  1947,  came  into  force  on  15  Aug. 
1947,  the  old  Indian  Legislature  which  consisted  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  the  Coimcil  of  State  was  automatically  dissolved.  The  Constituent 
Assembly  of  India  became  the  Constitution-making  body  as  well  as  the 
interim  legislature  for  the  Dominion  of  India.  This  was  expressly  provided 
for  in  the  Indian  Independence  Act,  1947. 

After  the  Constitution  was  enacted  and  adopted,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  became,  by  virtue  of  the  transitional  provisions  in  the  Constitution 
itself  (article  379),  the  provisional  Parhament  of  India  until  both  Houses  were 
constituted  and  summoned  to  meet  for  the  first  session  on  13  May  1952. 

Parliament  and  the  state  legislatures  are  organized  according  to  the 
following  schedule: 

Parliament 


Boiise  of  the 

Council  of 

State  Legislatures 

People 

States 

Legislative 

Legislative 

States : 

(JjOk  Sabha) 

(Rajya  Sabha) 

Asserriblies 

Councils 

Andhra  Pradesh 

43 

18 

301 

90 

Assam  .  .  .  , 

12 

7 

105 

Bihar  .... 

63 

22 

318 

96 

Bombay  .... 

66 

27 

396 

108 

Kerala  .... 

18 

9 

126 

Madhya  Pradesh 

36 

16 

288 

90 

Madras  .... 

41 

17 

205 

63 

Mysore  .... 

26 

12 

208 

63 

Orissa  .... 

20 

10 

140 

Punjab  .... 

22 

11 

154 

51 

Bajasthau  .... 

22 

10 

176 

Uttar  Pradesh  . 

86 

34 

430 

108 

West  Bengal 

36 

16 

252 

75 

Jammu  and  Kashmir 

6 

4 

100 

36 

Union  Territories : 

(20)1 

Delhi  .... 

5 

3 

Himachal  Pradesh 

4 

2 

Manipur  , 

2 

1 

Ti-ipura 

2 

1 

Andaman  and  Nicobar  Is¬ 

lands  .... 

1 

Laccadive,  Minicoy  and 

Ainlndivi  Islands 

1 

_ 

North  Bast  Frontier  Tract  . 

1 

Naga  Hills — Tuensang  Area. 

1 

— 

_ 

n 

*  To  be  chosen  according  to  special  Act  of  Parliament. 
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Composition  of  the  House  of  the  People,  1  March  1958:  Congress,  366; 
Independents,  42;  Communists,  27;  Praja  Socialists,  20;  Jansangh,  4; 
other  parties,  37;  2  nominated  by  the  President  to  represent  Anglo- 
Indians.  Total  number  of  votes  cast  m  the  general  elections  of  March 
1957  was  121'5m.  (105'9m.  in  the  1951-52  elections). 

National  jiag :  deep  saffron,  white,  dark  green  (horizontal) ;  with  Asoka’s 
wheel  in  navy  blue  in  the  centre  of  the  white  band. 

National  anthem:  Jana-gana-mana  (words  by  Rabindranath  Tagore). 

Indian  Independence  Act,  1947.  (Ch.  30.)  London,  1947 
The  Constitution  of  India.  Delhi,  1949 

The  Stales  ReorganistUion  Act,  1966.  (S.  No.  45.)  New  Delhi,  31  Aug.  195C 
Aggarwala,  R.  N.,  National  Movement  and  Constitutional  Development  in  India.  Delhi,  1956 
Shorter  ComtUution  of  India.  Delhi,  1958 
Alesandrowicz,  0.  H.,  Constitutional  development  of  India.  London,  1957 
Basu,  p.  D.,  Commentary  on  the  Constitution  of  India.  3rd  ed.  2  vols.  Calcutta,  1956 
Qladhill,  A.,  The  Republic  of  India:  its  Laws  and  Constitution.  London,  1951 
Joshi,  G.  N.,  The  Constitution  of  India.  3rd  ed.  London,  1954 
Masani,  M.  R.,  The  Communist  Party  of  India.  London,  1954 
Menon,  V.  P.,  Transfer  of  Power  in  India.  Bombay,  1957 
Morris- Jones,  W.  H.,  Parliament  in  India.  London,  1957 

Language.  The  official  language  of  the  Union  is  Hindi  in  the  Devana- 
gari  script.  English  continues  to  be  used  for  aU  official  purposes,  but  on 
10  July  1955  the  Ministry  of  Education  published  a  programme  for  its 
progressive  replacement  by  Hindi  within  15  years.  The  following  14 
languages  are  included  in  the  Eighth  Schedule  to  the  Constitution :  Assamese, 
Bengah,  Gujarati,  Hindi,  Kannada,  Kashmiri,  Malayalam,  Marathi,  Oriya, 
Pimjabi,  Sanskrit,  Tamil,  Teluga,  Urdu.  The  1951  census  listed  845 
languages  or  dialects  (including  63  non-Indian),  Hindi  or  Urdu  being 
spoken  by  about  45%  of  the  population. 

PaUon,  S.  W.,  A  New  English-Hindustani  Dictionary.  Lahore,  1941 

Grierson,  Sir  G.  A.,  Linguistic  Survey  of  India.  11  toIs  (in  19  parts).  Delhi,  1903-28 

Master,  A.,  Introduction  to  Telugu  Grammar.  London,  1947 

Mehta,  B.  N.  and  B.  B.,  Modem  Oujarati-English  Dictionary.  2  vols.  Baroda,  1925 
Mitra,  S.  0.,  Student's  Bengali-English  Dictionary.  2nd  e3.  Calcutta,  1923 
Platts,  J.  T.,  Dictionary  of  Urdu,  Hindi  and  English.  4th  ed.  London,  1911 
Scholberg,  H.  0.,  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Language.  3rd  ed.  London,  1955 
University  of  Madras,  Tamil  Lexicon.  7  vols.  Madras,  1924-39 

Vyas,  V.  G.,  and  Patel,  S.  G.,  Standard  Engtish-Oujarati  Dictionary.  2  voK  Bombay,  1923 

GOVERNMENT 

President  of  the  Republic.  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad  (sworn  in,  26  Jan.  1950; 
re-elected  for  a  third  term  of  5  years  on  10  May  1957 ;  sworn  in,  13  May 
1957). 

Vice-President.  Dr  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan  (elected  for  a  term  of 

5  years  on  12  May  1952;  sworn  in,  13  May  1952;  re-elected  unoppo.sed, 
24  April  1957). 

There  is  a  Council  of  Ministers  to  aid  and  advise  the  President  of  the 
Republic  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  A  Minister  who  for  any  period  of 

6  consecutive  months  is  not  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  ceases 
to  be  a  Minister  at  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

The  salary  of  each  Minister  is  Rs.  27,000  per  annum,  and  that  of  each 
Deputy  Minister  is  Rs.  21,000  per  annum.  Each  Minister  is  entitled  to  the 
free  use  of  a  furnished  residence  throughout  his  term  of  office.  At  the  head 
of  each  Ministry  is  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Following  is  the  composition  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  port¬ 
folios  held  by  the  Ministers  as  on  31  Dec.  1958  : 
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Prime  Minister,  External  Affairs,  Atomic  Energy.  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
Defence.  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon. 

Home  Affairs.  Govind  Ballabh  Pant. 

Finance.  Morarji  Desai. 

Railways.  Jagjivan  Ram. 

Labour  and  Employment  and  Planning.  Gulzarilal  Nanda. 

Commerce  and  Industry.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

Steel,  Mines  and  Fuel.  Sardar  Swaran  Singh. 

Works,  Hoxising  and  Supply.  K.  C.  Reddy. 

Food  and  Agriculture.  Ajit  Prasad  Jain. 

Transport  and  Communications.  S.  K.  Patil. 

Irrigation  and  Power.  Hafiz  Mohammed  Ibrahim. 

Law.  A.  K.  Sen. 

There  are  also  14  Ministers  of  State,  who  are  not  in  the  Cabinet,  and  12 
Deputy  Ministers. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 


Country 

Afghanistan 


Indian  representative 
S.  N  Haksar 


Albania* 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria  * 
Belgium . 
Brazil  . 
Bulgaria 
Burma  . 
Cambodia 
Canada^ 
Ceylon^  . 


Khub  Chand 
N.  Raghavan 
Parakat  Achutha  Menon 
M.  K.  Vellodi 
M.  A.  Rauf 
M.  K.  Kripalani 
Nawab  Ali  Yavar  Jung 
Lalji  Mehrotra 
V.  M.  M.  Nair 
C.  S.  Ventakachar 
Y.  D.  Gundevia 


Chile 
China 
Cuba*  . 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark  * 
Ethiopia 
Finland  * 
France  . 
Germany 
Ghana  ^  . 
Greece  . 
Hungary  * 
Indonesia 
Iran 
Iraq 

Irish  Republic 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan  . 


Rangiah  Subra  Mani 
G.  Parthasarathy 
Mohammed  Ali  Currim 
Chagla 

Bejoy  Acharya 
Kewal  Singh 
Col.  Niranjan  Singh  GiU 
Kewal  Singh 
Nedyam  Raghavan 

B.  F.  H.  B.  Tyabji 
Balraj  Krishna  Kapur 
Nawab  Ali  Yavar  Jung 
K.  P.  S.  Menon 
Jagan  Nath  Khosla 

T.  N.  Kaul 
I.  S.  Chopra 
Mrs  V.  L.  Pandit 
Khub  Chand 

C.  P.  N.  Singh 
I.  S.  Chopra 


*  High  Oominissioner.  «  Minister-Envoy. 


Foreign  representatives 
Gen.  Mohammed  Omer 
Khan 
Ulvi  Lulo 
Vincent  Fatone 
W.  R.  Crocker 
Dr  Arno  Halusa 
G.  d’Aspremont-Ljmden 
Jose  Cochrane  de  Alencar 
Lyuben  Popev* 

Than  Aung 
Var  Kamel 
Chester  A.  Ronning 
Sir  Richard  Aluwihare, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.E. 

M.  S.  Fernandez 
Pan  Tzu-h 

J.  Govantes  y  Aguirre 

Jiri  Nosek 
Viggo  Theis-Nielsen 
Ras  Haile  Selassie  Imru 
Dr  Aaro  Pakaslahti 
Cormt  Stanislas  Ostrorog 
Wilhelm  Melchers 
John  Bogolo  Erzuah 
Nicolas  Hadji  Vassihou 
Aladax  Tamas 
R.  H.  Abdul  Kadir 
Moshfegy  Kazemi 
Syed  Hussain  Jamil 

Dr  G.  G.  Del  Giardino 
Shiroshu  Nasu 

No  figTire  =  Ambassador. 
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Country 

Indian  representative 

Foreign  representatives 

Laos 

The  Rajah  of  Khetri 

Khamphan  Panya 

Lebanon 

R.  K.  Nehru 

Halim  Sa’id  Abu  Izeddin 

Libya  ^  . 

R.  K.  Nehru 

— 

Luxembourg  2 

M.  A.  Rauf 

— 

Malaya  ^ 

S.  K.  Banerji 

S.  Chelvasingham  Macintyre 

Mexico  . 

Mohammed  Ali  Currim 
Chagla 

G.  Parthasarathy 

L.  F.  MacGregor* 

Mongoha 

Mangalyn  Dugersuren 

Morocco 

R.  Goburdhan 

Al-Arabi  Bennoni  * 

Nepal 

Bhagwan  Sahay 

Lieut.-Gen.  Daman  Sham- 
sher  Jang  Bahadur  Rand 

Netherlands  . 

John  A.  Thivy 

H.  A.  Helb 

New  Zealand  ^ 

Parakat  Achutha  Menon 

R.  L.  G.  Chains  * 

Norway 

H.H.  Madansinhji  Maharao  Hans  Olav 
of  Kutch 

Pakistan  ^ 

Rajeshwar  Dayal 

Mian  Zia  Uddin 

Phihppines 

Maj.-Gen.  M.  S.  Chopra 

Manuel  Alzate 

Poland  . 

K.  P.  S.  Menon 

Dr  Juhus  Katz-Suchy 

Portugal  * 

— 

Rumania 

Bejoy  Acharya 

Nicolae  Cioroiu 

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Mustafa  Kamal  Kidwai 

Yusuf  Al-Fozan 

Spain 

ilrs  V.  L.  Pandit 

Count  de  Ataza 

Sudan  . 

R.  G.  Rajwade 

RahmataUa  Abdulla 

Sweden  . 

Kewal  Singh 

Mme  Alva  Myrdal 

Switzerland 

M.  K.  Vellodi 

Dr  C.  A.  Rezzonioo 

Thailand 

A. M.  Sahay 

Bun  Charoenchai 

Tibet 

Maj.  S.  L.  Chibber  (Consul-  — 

Gen.) 

Tunisia  . 

R.  Goburdhan 

— 

Turkey  . 
United  Arab 

• — ■ 

Kadri  Rizan 

Republic 

R.  K.  Nehru 

Omar  Abu  Richeh 

U.S.S.R. 

K.  P.  S.  Menon 

P.  K.  Ponomarenko 

U.K.i  . 

Mrs  V.  L.  Pandit 

Malcolm  MacDonald 

United  Nations 

C.  S.  Jha  ^ 

— 

U.S.A.  . 

Mohammed  Ali  Currim 

Chagla 

EUsworth  Bunker 

Vatican  . 

M.  K.  Vellodi 

Mgr  J.  R.  Knox  * 

Yugoslavia 

Nawab  Ali  Yavar  Jung 

Dusan  Kveder 

*  High  Commissioner.  ’  Minister-EnTOy.  •  Charge  d’ACaires. 

*  Permanent  Delegate.  *  Intemuncio.  No  figure  =  Ambassador. 


States.  1947-^8  witnessed  the  beginning  of  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  constitutional  set  up  of  the  States.  The  bigger  States,  including  viable 
units,  like  Gwalior,  Patiala  and  Indore,  agreed  to  integrate  themselves  to 
form  Unions  with  a  common  executive,  legislative  and  judiciary.  The 
smaller  States  which  were  not  viable  units,  executed  agreements  for  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  merger  with  the  neighbouring  Provinces. 

In  1955  the  States  Reorganization  Committee  published  its  report  recom¬ 
mending  the  formation  of  16  new  States  in  India,  including  Kashmir,  out 
of  the  then  existing  27  States  and  3  centrally  administered  territories. 
These  recommendations  were  subsequently  modified  and  embodied  in  the 
States  Reorganization  Act,  which  received  Presidential  assent  on  31  Aug. 
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1956,  and  which  provided  for  the  following  14  States  and  6  centrally- 
administered  Territories  (area  in  sq.  miles,  population  in  millions) : 


Popula¬ 

Popula¬ 

States 

Area 

tion 

States 

Area 

tion 

Andhra  Pradesh 

105,677 

32-2 

Uttar  Pradesh 

113,433 

63-2 

Assam  . 

85,012 

9-0 

"West  Bengal  . 

34,944 

26-30 

Bihar 

66,161 

38-93 

Bombay . 

191,367 

47-8 

Territories 

Jammu  and  Kashmir 

92,780 

4-4 

Andaman  and  Nico¬ 

Kerala  . 

14,601 

13-6 

bar  Islands . 

3,215 

0-03 

Madhya  Pradesh 

170,909 

261 

Delhi 

578 

1-7 

Madras  . 

50,112 

30-0 

Himachal  Pradesh  . 

10,909 

1-12 

Mysore  . 

74,093 

60,136 

19-0 

Laccadive  and 

Orissa 

14-6 

Amindivi  Islands 

384 

0-02 

Punjab  . 

47,427 

16-0 

Manipur 

8,622 

0-6 

Rajasthan 

132,439 

16-0 

Tripura  . 

4,032 

0-64 

The  reorganization  of  the  States  came  into  force  on  1  Nov.  1956.  Exist¬ 
ing  constitutional  disparities  between  Part  A  and  Part  B  States  were  removed 
and  the  institution  of  Rajpramukhs  abohshed.  Part  C  States  disappeared. 
Bombay  and  Punjab  are  the  only  bOingual  States.  The  States  of  Madhya 
Pradesh,  Punjab,  Bombay  and  Hyderabad  underwent  extensive  terri¬ 
torial  changes,  and  the  States  of  Bhopal,  Vindhya  Pradesh  and  Madhya 
Bharat  disappeared.  The  States  of  Orissa  and  Uttar  Pradesh  remain 
as  before;  the  future  of  Pondicherry  will  be  determined  by  the  Central 
Government. 

Local  Government.  There  were  in  1956,  12  mrmicipal  corporations, 
1,453  municipal  committees  and  boards  and  383  small  town  committees. 
The  municipal  bodies  have  the  care  and  lighting  of  the  roads,  water  supply, 
drainage,  sanitation,  medical  relief,  vaccination  and  education,  particularly 
primary  education;  they  impose  taxes,  enact  bye-laws,  make  improve¬ 
ments  and  spend  money,  with  the  sanction  of  the  State  government.  All 
municipal  committees  and  boards  are  elected  on  the  principle  of  adult 
franchise.  For  rural  tracts  there  were,  in  1956,  309  district  and  other  local 
boards.  These  are  also  elected  on  the  principle  of  adult  suffrage.  Their 
principal  function  is  to  provide  for  primary  and  secondary  education,  to 
construct  and  maintain  roads,  other  than  highways,  and  to  manage  public 
health  in  rural  areas.  Since  1947,  123,670  village  panchayats  have  been 
set  up.  They  now  cover  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  villages  in  the 
country.  Elected  by  the  entire  adult  population  of  the  village,  they  are 
responsible  for  civic  amenities,  medical  welfare,  sanitation  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  common  grazing  grounds. 

Statutical  Abstract  of  India.  Annual.  Delhi 
Chanda,  A.,  Indian  Admmistration.  London,  1958 

Kajlcumar,  N.  V.,  Development  of  the  Congress  Constitution.  New  Delhi,  1949 
Sitaramagya,  Dr  P.,  History  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  2  vols,  Bombay,  1946-47 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  area  of  the  Indian  Union,  including  States,  is  1,269,640  sq.  miles, 
and  its  population  356,891,624  (183,384,807  males;  173,506,817  females) 
according  to  the  1951  census.  111,637  Anglo-Indians  are  included  in  this 
figure.  Estimated  population,  mid-1957,  392-4m.,  including  8-86m.  dis¬ 
placed  persons,  of  whom  4-lm.  are  from  East  Pakistan  and  4-7m.  from  West 
Pakistan. 
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Vital  statistics,  1955 :  Birth  rate,  30-5  ;  death  rate,  12-7  per  1,000  popula- 
tion ;  infant  mortality,  113  per  1,000  Hve  births;  marriages  and  divorces 
are  not  registered. 

The  minimum  age  for  a  civil  marriage  is  18  for  women  and  21  for  men; 
for  a  sacramental  marriage,  14  for  girls  and  18  for  youths. 

Following  are  the  leading  details  of  the  census  of  1  March  1941  and  that 
of  1  March  1951 : 


Name  oj  State 

Part  A  States 

1.  Assam*  ...... 

2.  Bihar  ...... 

3.  Bombay.  .  ...  . 

4.  Madhya  Pradesh  .... 

6.  Madras  (Including  Andhra) 

6.  Orissa  ...... 

7.  Punjab  ...... 

8.  Uttar  Pradesh  .... 

9.  West  Bengal  . 

Part  3  States 

1.  Hyderabad 

2.  Jammu  and  Kashmir* 

3.  Madhya  Bharat  .... 

4.  Mysore  ...... 

5.  Patiala  and  East  Punjab  States  Union 

6.  Kajasthan  .  .  .  .  . 

7.  Saurashtra  ..... 

8.  TravEincore-Cochm  .... 

Part  C  States 

1.  Ajmer  ..... 

2.  Bhopal  ...... 

3.  BUaspnr.  ..... 

4.  Coorg  ...... 

C.  Delhi  ...... 

6.  Himachal  Pradesh  .... 

7.  Kutch  ...... 

8.  Manipur.  ..... 

9.  Tripura  ...... 

10.  Vindhya  Pradesh 

Part  D  Territories  and  other  Areas 

1.  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  . 

2.  Sikkim  ...... 


Land  area  in 

Population 

sq.  miles 

1941 

1951 

64,084 

7,593,037 

9,129,442 

70,368 

36,545,675 

40,218,916 

115,570 

29,506,968 

35,943,559 

130,323 

19,631,615 

21,327,898 

127,768 

49,847,608 

66,952,332 

69,869 

13,767,988 

14,644,293 

37,428 

12,593,628 

12,638,611 

112,523 

68,516,622 

63,254,118 

29,476 

21,837,295 

24,786,683 

82,313 

16,338,534 

18,652,964 

82,258 

4,021,616 

— 

46,710 

7,161,502 

7,941,642 

29,458 

7,329,140 

9,071,678 

10,099 

3,424,060 

3,468,631 

128,424 

13,282,105 

15,297,979 

21,062 

3,430,892 

4,136,005 

9,155 

7,492,893 

9,265,157 

2,425 

588,960 

692,506 

6,921 

785,322 

838,107 

453 

110,336 

127,566 

1,593 

168,726 

229,256 

574 

917,939 

1,743,992 

10,600 

935,359 

989,437 

8,461 

500,800 

667,825 

8,620 

512,089 

679,058 

4,049 

613,010 

649,930 

24,600 

3,353,019 

3,677,431 

3,143 

33,768 

30,963 

2,745 

121,520 

135,646 

Grand  total*  ....  1,138,814  314,830,190  356,891,624 

*  Excludes  population  figm-es  for  1951  for  the  Tribal  Areas  of  Assam  and  Jammu  and 
Kashmli-,  where  the  census  was  not  taken.  The  estimated  population  of  these  areas  in  1950 
was  0'56m.  and  4-37m.  respectively. 


The  French  settlement  of  Chandernagore  was  incorporated  in  India  on 
9  June  1952;  those  of  Pondicherry,  Karikal,  Mahe  and  Yanaon  were  trans¬ 
ferred  de  facto  on  1  Nov.  1954  and  formally  ceded  by  treaty  on  28  May  1956. 
The  total  area  is  196  sq.  miles,  and  the  population  317,163. 

Foreigners  in  India  numbered  70,326  on  31  Dec.  1951.  Of  these,  23,792 
were  Chinese  and  10,715  were  Tibetans. 

Indians  settled  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth  (latest 
available  figures) :  Ceylon,  985,327  ;  Malaya,  724,333 ;  Mauritius,  322,972 ; 
Kenya,  127,000;  Uganda,  50,000;  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  16,812 ;  Tangan¬ 
yika,  68,500;  Jamaica,  26,000;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  250,800;  British 
Guiana,  210,000;  Fiji,  160,300;  Canada,  3,000;  Austraha,  2,500;  New 
Zealand,  1,200;  Hong  Kong,  2,000;  Aden,  9,456;  British  Honduras, 
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2,000;  Britisli  North  Borneo,  2,000;  South  Africa,  365,500;  St  Lucia, 
3,000;  St  Vincent,  2,000;  Grenada,  4,000;  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 
8,200;  Sarawak,  2,200 ;  Singapore,  91,000.  In  1954  the  number  of  Indians 
resident  in  Commonwealth  countries  was  estimated  at  3,254,651 ;  in  foreign 
countries  at  489,478;  total,  3,744,129.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  70,000  Indians  in  Burma. 

Population  of  the  largest  towns  (census  1951) : 


Agra 

375,665 

Gwalior 

241,677 

Meerut  . 

233,183 

Ahmedabad 

.  788,333 

Howrah 

433,630 

Moradabad 

161,854 

Aligarh 

.  141,618 

Hyderabad  . 

1,085,722 

Mysore  . 

244,323 

Allahabad 

.  332,295 

Indore . 

310,859 

Nagpur  . 

449,099 

Amritsar  . 

.  325,747 

Jabalpur 

256,998 

Patna  . 

283,479 

Banaras  . 

.  356,777 

Jaipur  . 

291,130 

Poona  . 

480,982 

Bangalore 

.  778,977 

Jamshedpur . 

218,162 

Kampur 

134,277 

Bareilly  . 

.  208,083 

Jodhpur 

180,717 

Saharanpur  . 

148,435 

Baroda  . 

.  211,407 

JuUundur 

168,816 

Salem  . 

202,336 

Bhatpara . 

.  134,916 

Kanpur 

705,383 

Sholapur 

266,050 

Bhavnagar 

.  137,951 

Kolar  Gold  Fields 

159,084 

Surat 

223,182 

Bombay  . 

.  2,839,270 

Kolhapur 

136,835 

Tiruchirapalli 

218,921 

Calcutta  . 

.  2,548,677 

Kozhikode  . 

158,724 

Tollyganj 

149,817 

Coimbatore 

.  197,755 

Lucknow 

496,861 

Trivandrum  . 

186,931 

Dehra  Dun 

.  144,216 

Ludhiana 

153,795 

Vijayavada  . 

161,198 

Delhi  (old  and  new) 
Gaya 

.  1,191,104 
.  133,700 

Madras 

Madurai 

1,416,056 

361,781 

Warangal 

133,130 

Boohs  of  Beference 

Census  of  India,  1951 :  Final  populalion  tables.  1952.  Population  tones,  natural  regions 
and  divisions.  1952. — Religion.  1953.  (All  published  by  Government  of  India.) 

Annual  Report  on  the  Working  of  Indian  Migration.  Government  of  India,  from  1956 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes.  Government  of  India. 
A  nuual 

Public  Health.  Report  of  the  Public  Health  Commission  with  the  Government  of  India.  Annual 

Chnudrasekh&T,  S.,  India’s  Population:  Fact  and  Policy.  2nd  ed.  Chidambaram,  1950 

Davis,  K.,  The  Population  of  India  and  Pakistan.  Princeton,  1951 

Qyan  Ohand,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Population  Problem  in  India.  Patna,  1956 

Hutton,  J.  11.,  Caste  in  India.  2nd  ed.  Bombay,  1951 

Kondapi,  C.,  Indians  Overseas,  18,18-1919.  London,  1952 

Mohinder  Singh,  The  Depressed  Classes;  Their  Economic  and  Social  Condition.  Bombay 
1947 

Nanavati,  Sir  M.  B.,  and  Vakil  0.  N.,  Group  Prejudices  in  India:  a  symposium.  Bombay 
1951 


RELIGION 

The  principal  religions  in  1961  (census)  were  the  following :  Hindus, 
303,186,986;  Sikhs,  6,219,134;  Jains,  1,618,406 ;  Buddhists,  180,767  ;  Zoro- 
astrians,  111,791;  Moslems,  35,400,117;  Christians,  8,157,765;  Jews, 
26,781. 

On  27  Sept.  1947  the  Anglican,  Methodist,  Congregationahst,  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  of  South  India  joined  in  one  ‘Church 
of  South  India,’  with  the  metropolitan  see  of  Madras.  There  were  about  255 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1957. 

Sundkler,  B.,  Church  of  South  India.  London,  1954 


EDUCATION 

Literacy.  According  to  the  1941  census  the  literacy  percentage  in  the 
country  (excluding  age-group,  0-5)  was  14-6.  For  1951  it  was  16-6,  of  which 
the  figure  for  men  was  24-9  and  for  women  7-9,  for  urban  population  34-6 
and  for  rural  12  T. 

Educational  Organization.  In  the  states,  other  than  those  which  are 
administered  by  the  central  government,  the  general  control  over  education 
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rests  ultimately  witli  the  Minister  of  Education.  He  is  responsible  to  the 
state  legislature,  of  which  he  himself  is  an  elected  member.  Certain  forms 
of  technical  education  are  imder  the  technical  departments  concerned  and 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Minister  in  charge  of  those  departments. 
In  the  centrally  administered  states  education  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  central  government  and  is  administered  through  the  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner.  The  authority  of  the  Government  is  in  part  delegated  to  uni¬ 
versities,  boards  of  secondary  and/or  intermediate  education,  local  bodies 
(district  boards,  municipal  boards,  cantonment  boards,  etc.),  and  some 
phOanthropic  and  religious  societies  and  organizations. 

The  central  Ministry  of  Education  works  as  a  clearing  house  of  educa¬ 
tional  information.  It  also  deals  with  education  in  centrally  administered 
states,  grants  to  universities,  colleges,  scientific  and  technical  research 
institutes  and  societies,  overseas  and  cultural,  and  scheduled  castes’  and 
backward  tribes’  scholarships,  U.N.O.  fellowships,  schemes  for  social  and 
basic  education,  co-ordination  of  technical  education  in  the  country,  cen¬ 
trally  administered  educational  institutions,  such  as  the  Delhi  Polytechnic, 
Central  Institute  of  Education,  Delhi,  Indian  Institute  of  Technology, 
Kharagpur,  and  pubhc  schools  at  Sanawar  and  Lovedale,  etc.,  state  develop¬ 
ment  programmes,  museums  and  ancient  monuments,  and  Department  of 
Archives,  Archaeology  and  Anthropology.  A  Central  Advisory  Board  of 
Education  assists  the  central  and  states  governments.  The  collection 
and  collation  of  information  about  education  in  India  and  abroad  and 
publication  of  educational  reports  and  pamphlets  on  different  subjects  is 
done  by  the  Central  Bmeau  of  Education,  which  was  set  up  in  1915. 

System  of  Education,  (a)  School  Education.  The  school  system  in 
India  can  be  divided  into  four  stages:  nursery  or  pre-primarjs  primary, 
middle  and  high.  The  latter  two  combined  together  constitute  the  second¬ 
ary  stage.  There  are  as  yet  not  many  nursery  schools  in  India,  but  efforts 
are  being  made  to  provide  education  for  children  below  the  minimum  age. 

The  education  at  the  primary  stage  is  imparted  either  at  independent 
primary  (or  junior  basic)  schools  or  primary  classes  attached  to  middle  or 
high  schools.  The  period  of  instruction  in  this  stage  varies  from  4  to  6  years 
and  the  medium  of  instruction  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  child  or  the 
regional  language.  Some  states  have  provision  for  compxdsory  primary  edu¬ 
cation.  In  1955-56  there  were  47,813  basic  schools  with  5,060,807  pupils. 

The  period  for  the  middle  stage  varies  from  2  to  4  years  and  instruction 
is  given  in  middle  classes  of  high  schools  or  middle  schools,  the  latter  having, 
generally,  primary  classes  attached  to  them.  At  this  stage  English  is 
taught  as  an  optional  subject. 

The  high-school  stage  extends  from  2  to  4  years.  Education  is  given 
in  higher  classes  of  high  schools,  which  have  middle  or  primary  (or  both) 
departments  attached.  English  is  taught  as  a  compulsory  subject.  The 
medium  of  instruction,  which  was  previously  English,  is  being  gradually 
replaced  by  the  regional  language. 

There  are,  in  addition,  schools  for  professional  subjects  such  as  teachers’ 
training,  engineering,  technology,  medicine,  agriculture,  etc.,  and  special 
I  schools  for  adults,  physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  juvenile  offenders, 

(  etc.  In  Oct.  1967,  14,992  persons  were  receiving  vocational  and  technical 
training. 

(b)  Higher  Education.  Higher  education  is  given  in  arts,  science  or 
professional  colleges,  universities  and  all-India  educational  or  research 
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institutions.  The  medium  of  instruction  is  English,  although  in  a  few 
universities  aiTangements  have  been  made  to  teach  some  subjects  in  Hindi. 

Universities  (with  year  of  foundation)  on  31  Dec.  1957  (T  =  Teaching, 
A  =  Affiliating,  R  =  Residential,  U  =  Unitary) : 


Calcutta  (1857).  T  &  A 
Bombay  (1857).  T  &  A 
Madras  (1857).  T  &  A 
Allahabad  (1887).  T,  H  &  R 
Banaras  (1916).  T  &  R 
Mysore  (1 91 6).  A 
Patna  (1917).  T  &  A 
Osmania  (1918).  T  &  R 
Aligarh  (1920).  T&R 
Luoknow  (1920).  T&R 
Delhi  (1922).  T,  U  &  R 
Nagpur  (1923).  T&A 
Andhra  (1926).  T&A 
Agra  (1927).  A 


Annamalai  (1929).  T,  D  &  R 
Kerala  (1937).  T&A 
Utkal  (1943).  A 
Saugor  (1946).  T&A 
Punjab  (1947).  T&A 
Rajputana  (1947).  A 
Gauhati  (1948).  T&A 
Poona  (1948).  T&A 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  (1948). 
A 

Madhya  Bharat  (1948).  A 
S.N.D.T.  "VVomen’s,  Bombay 
(1949).  A 

Baroda  (1949).  T&R 


Roorkee  (1949).  T,  IT  &  R 
Gujarat  (1950).  A 
Kamatak  (1950).  T&A 
Visva  Bharati,  Santiniketan 
(1951).  T,  U  &  R 
Bihar  (1952).  A 
Sri  Venkatesvara  (1954).  T  & 
R 

Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Vidya- 
peeth  (1955).  T&R 
Kurukshetra  (1956).  T&R 
Jabalpur  (1956).  A 
Gorakhpur  (1957).  A 
Vikram,  Ujjain  (1957).  A 


In  Nov.  1953,  the  University  Grants  Committee  was  set  up  and  was  made 
a  statutory  body  in  1956.  It  has  9  members.  Its  duties  include  advising 
the  central  and  state  governments  on  the  allocation  of  grants,  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  universities,  and  on  the  expansion  of  existing  ones.  During 
the  Second  5-year  plan  the  U.G.C.  has  decided  to  give  priority  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  laboratories  and  libraries  and  of  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the 
universities.  During  1956-57  grants  totalling  Rs3,38,69,861  were  paid  by 
the  U.G.C.  to  universities. 


Develo'pment  Programmes.  A  plan  for  post-war  development  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  India  was  prepared  by  the  Central  Advisory  Board  of  Education 
early  in  1944.  It  presents  a  comprehensive  scheme  from  pre-primary  to  the 
university  stage  of  education.  The  plan  has  been  generally  accepted  by  the 
Government  of  India.  An  expert  Committee  recommended,  inter  alia,  that 
universal  compulsory  basic  education  should  be  introduced  within  a  period 
of  16  years  by  two  5-year  and  one  6-year  plan.  The  recommendations  of 
this  Committee  were  generally  accepted  by  the  Central  Advisory  Board. 

The  National  Planning  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
India  in  1950,  is  drawing  up  plans  of  development  in  aU  important  fields  of 
national  activity  and  suggesting  ways  and  means  of  implementing  them  by 
pooling  central  and  state  government  resources. 

Scholarships.  The  Government  of  India,  in  co-operation  with  the 
states’  governments,  have  sent  abroad  1,598  scholars  from  the  year  1945-46 

1955- 56,  30  scholars  were  selected  for  studies  abroad.  Approximately 
5,585  Indian  students  were  studying  abroad  in  26  countries  on  1  Jan.  1957. 

The  Government  of  India  also  provide  educational  facilities  to  foreign 
students  for  studies  in  India.  In  1949  a  scheme  was  started  to  award  70 
government  scholarships  eveiy  year  to  non-Indians  and  students  of  Indian 
origin  abroad. 

The  Government  of  India  have  also  a  scholarships’  scheme  for  providing 
educational  facilities  to  scheduled  castes’,  scheduled  tribes’  and  other  back¬ 
ward  classes’  students  pursumg  post-matriculate  studies  in  India.  Up  to 

1956- 57,  37,529  scholarships  were  awarded. 

Technical  Education.  An  AU-India  Council  for  Technical  Education 
has  been  set  up  to  make  a  survey  of  the  needs  in  the  matter  of  technical 
and  scientific  education  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  Council  has  recom- 
niended  that  grants  to  the  extent  of  Rs  T5  crores  capital  and  Rs  25  lakhs 
ultimate  recurring  be  given  to  14  engineering  and  technological  institutions 
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for  their  improvement  and  expansion.  Government  have  accepted  this 
recommendation  in  principle  and  have  already  made  capital  and  recurring 
grants  amounting  to  Rs  56-26  lakhs  and  Rs  10,98,875  respectively.  In  the 
provincial  development  5-year  plans,  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
establishment  of  47  new  technical  institutions  and  expansion  and  re¬ 
organization  of  20  existing  ones.  For  the  training  of  high-grade  engineers 
and  technologists  the  Government  of  India  proposed  the  establishment  of  2 
central  higher  technological  institutions  near  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  each 
with  facilities  to  train  about  2,000  undergraduates  and  1,000  post-graduates 
in  the  first  quinquennium  1947-52.  Of  these,  the  Indian  Institute  of 
Technology,  Kharagpur,  started  functioning  during  1951,  and  had  1,369 
students  in  1957.  A  Western  Higher  Institute  of  Technology  was  opened 
at  Bombay  in  1958 ;  two  more  institutes  are  planned  for  Madras  and  Kanpur. 

A  Scientific  Manpower  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
India  in  April  1947  to  assess  the  country’s  requirements  for  different  grades 
of  scientific  and  technical  manpower.  An  expenditure  amounting  to  Rs 
25  lakhs  was  incurred  during  1949-50  for  implementing  the  interim  recom¬ 
mendations.  Grants  of  about  Rs  22  lakhs  were  made  during  1950-51 
and  P>.s  40  lakhs  in  1951-52 ;  provision  for  1952-53  was  Rs  61-07  lakhs. 


Edvmtional  Statistics  for  the  year  ending  31  March  1956 : 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Type  of  recognized  institution 

institutions 

students  on  rolls 

Universities  ....... 

32 

49.446 

Research  institutions  ..... 

34 

1,960 

Boards  of  secondary  and  intermediate  education 

11 

— 

Arts  and  science  colleges  ..... 

712 

622,530 

Professional  and  special  education  colleges . 

468 

107,213 

Secondary  schools  ...... 

.  32,568 

8,526,509 

Primary  and  pre-primary  schools 

278,765 

22,966,562 

Vocational  and  special  education  schools  . 

64,061 

1,750,343 

Total  recognized  institutions 

.  366,641 

33,923,593 

Expenditure  (on  Recognized  Institutions)  1955-56 

(Rs  crores) 

From  government  funds  .  .  .  .  . 

. 

117-20 

From  local  boards  funds  .  .  .  .  . 

16-35 

From  fees  ....... 

37-90 

From  other  sources  ...... 

18-20 

Total . 

189-66 

Books  of  Reference 

Publications  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Government  of  India,  Delhi: 

Reporl  of  the  University  Education  Commission  {Dec.  1948-Aug.  1949).  Delhi,  194& 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ways  and  Means  of  Financing  Educational  Development  in 
India.  Pamphlet  No.  64.  1950 

The  Education  Quarterly 

Kabir,  H.,  Education  in  New  India.  London,  1956 

Newspapers.  On  31  Dec.  1956  the  following  states  published  more  than 
100  separate  newspapers  and  periodicals:  Bombay,  1,271;  West  Bengal, 
1,129;  Uttar  Pradesh,  756 ;  Madras,  717;  Delhi,  660;  Punjab,  426;  Bihar, 
286;  Mysore,  277;  Kerala,  268;  Andhra  Pradesh,  254 ;  Orissa,  215;  Rajas¬ 
than,  180;  Madhya  Pradesh,  165. 

Second  Report  of  the  Registrar  of  Newspapers  for  India.  New  Delhi,  1958 
Barns,  Margarita,  The  Indian  Press:  A  History  of  the  Growth  of  Public  Opinion  in  India. 
London, 1940 

Cinemas  in  1956  numbered  3,500  with  seating  capacity  of  over  2m.  and 
an  annual  attendance  of  nearly  600m. 
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JUSTICE 

All  the  courts  in  the  country  form  a  single  hierarchy,  with  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  head,  which  constitutes  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
country.  Immediately  below  it  are  the  high  courts  and  subordinate  courts 
in  each  state.  Every  court  in  this  chain,  subject  to  the  usual  pecuniary  and 
local  limits,  administers  the  whole  law  of  the  country,  whether  made  by 
Parliament  or  by  the  state  legislatures. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  India  is  the  highest  court  in  respect  of  constitu¬ 
tional  matters.  The  states  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  Assam,  Bihar,  Bombay, 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  Kerala,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Madras,  Mysore,  Orissa, 
Punjab,  Rajasthan,  Uttar  Pradesh  and  West  Bengal  have  each  a  High 
Court.  There  are  Judicial  Commissioners  in  the  Union  Territories  of 
Himachal  Pradesh,  and  Manipur-Tripura.  For  Delhi  and  Himachal  Pradesh 
the  High  Court  of  Punjab,  for  Manipur  and  Tripura  the  High  Court  of  Assam, 
for  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  the  High  Court  of  West  Bengal,  and 
for  the  Laccadive,  Minicoy  and  Amindivi  Islands  the  High  Court  of  Kerala 
are  the  highest  judicial  authorities.  Below  the  High  Courts,  for  criminal 
cases,  there  are  Courts  of  Sessions  and  below  these,  courts  of  magistrates 
(first,  second  and  third  class).  The  inferior  civil  courts  are  determined  by 
special  acts  or  regulations  in  each  state.  The  most  extensive  system  con¬ 
sists  of  the  sessions  judge  acting  as  a  ‘district  judge,’  subordinate  judges  and, 
below  them,  ‘  munsife.’  There  are  also  numerous  special  courts  to  try  small 
causes.  Side  by  side  with  the  civil  courts  there  are  revenue  courts,  presided 
over  by  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  settling  and  coUecting  the  land 
revenue. 

Police.  Sanctioned  strength  of  police  in  1957:  Andhra,  42,999 ;  Assam, 
13,658;  Bihar,  29,616;  Bombay,  84,405;  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  4,233; 
Kerala,  12,372;  Madhya  Pradesh,  39,426 ;  Madras,  32,112;  Orissa,  13,101 ; 
Mysore,  23,872;  Punjab,  32,963;  Rajasthan,  28,081;  Uttar  Pradesh, 
61,481;  West  Bengal,  48,542;  Himachal  Pradesh,  2,088;  Delhi,  10,346; 
Manipur,  931;  Tripura,  1,840;  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Isl.ands,  687 ;  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  786;  total,  483,539. 

Radzinowioz,  L.  (ed.),  The  Modem  Prison  System  of  India.  London,  1944 
Bankin,  Sir  Q.,  Background  to  Indian  Law.  London,  1946 

Sarkar,  P.  0.,  Civil  Laics  of  India  and  Pakistan.  2  vols.  Calcutta,  1953.  Criminal  Laws  of 
India  and  Pakistan.  2nd  ed.  2  vola.  Calcutta,  1936 


Revenue 

671,49 

724,63 

768,99 


Expenditure 
633,66 
719,58 
796,01 


FINANCE 

Revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  central  government  ^  for  years  ending 
31  March,  in  crores  of  rupees: 

Revenue  Expenditure 
1954  439,26  438,81  1957 » 

1956  456,13  422,62  1958“ 

1966“  604,32  463,87  1969*  _  , 

j  Huder  the  Constitution  (Part  XII  and  7th  Schedule),  the  power  to  raise  funds  has  been 
divided  between  the  central  government  and  the  states.  By  and  large,  the  sources  of  revenue 
exclusive.  Certain  taxes  are  levied  by  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
and^  distnbuted  to  the  states.^  The  Finance  Oommissiou  (Art.  280  of  the  Constitution) 
advises  the  President  on  the  distribution  of  the  taxes  which  are  distributable  between  the 
centre  and  the  states,  and  on  the  principles  on  which  grants  should  be  made  out  of  Union 
revenues  to  the  states.  The  main  sources  of  central  revenue  are:  customs  duties;  thoseexcise 
duties  levied  by  the  central  government;  corporation,  income  and  wealth  taxes;  estate  and 
bUMiMsion  duti^  on  nou-agncultural  assets  and  property,  and  revenues  from  the  railways 
and  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  The  main  heads  of  revenue  in  the  states  are:  taxes  and  dutiM 
levied  by  the  state  governments  (including  laud  revenues  and  agricultural  Income  tax)" 
civil  administration  and  civil  works;  state  undertakings;  taxes  shared  with  the  centre"  and 
grants  received  from  the  centre. 

*  Budget  (as  passed  by  Parliament).  *  ~ 


“  Revised. 


‘  Estimates. 
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Budget  estimates  of  the  important  items  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
charged  to  revenue  of  the  central  government  for  1958-59,  in  lakhs  of  rupees : 


Revenue 

Customs  ....  1,70,00 
Union  excise  duties  .  .  3,04,76 

Corporation  tax  .  .  .  55, .50 

Taxes  on  income,  other  than 

corporation  tax  .  .  84,53 

Taxes  on  wealth  .  .  .  12,50 

Currency  and  mint  .  .  36,62 

Civil  administration  .  .  44,24 

Railways  (net  contribution)  .  7,05 


Expenditure 


Direct  demands  on  revenue  .  94,45 

Debt  services  .  .  .  40,00 

Civil  administration  .  .  2,00,44 

Currency  and  mint  .  .  8,50 

Civil  works,  etc.  .  .  .  18,71 

Pensions  ....  9,40 

Defence  services  (net)  .  .  2,78,14 

Grants-in-aid  States  .  .  47,03 

Miscellaneous  .  .  .  70,81 

Extraordinary  items  .  ,  28,40 


The  following  tables  show  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  states,  in 
lakhs  of  rupees : 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

1956-57 

1957-58  * 

1958-59^ 

1956-57 

1957-58'- 

1958-59 

(budget) 

(revised) 

(budget) 

(budget) 

(revised) 

(budget) 

Andhra  Pradesh 

.  23,11 

59,98 

62,46 

26,36 

56,86 

61,67 

Assam 

.  21,15 

27,65 

28,45 

24,80 

28,87 

27,68 

Bihar 

.  42,87 

49,90 

61,13 

63,75 

60,71 

65,65 

Bombay  . 

.  76,34 

1,15,47 

1,18,02 

76,11 

1,09,90 

1,20,03 

Jammu  and  Kashmir 

,  - 

8,64 

10,98 

_ 

8,38 

9,04 

Kerala 

.  - 

23,79 

32,56 

_ 

28,99 

31,11 

Madhva  Pradesh 

.  29,18 

48,97 

53,79 

33,00 

48,73 

62,69 

Madras 

.  59,53 

59,81 

63,34 

61,19 

69,76 

63,19 

Mysore 

.  - 

42,06 

49,12 

— 

43,77 

48,98 

Orissa 

.  18,71 

23,43 

26,73 

24,32 

22,77 

26,15 

Punjab 

.  28,76 

40,43 

45,83 

29,23 

37,86 

47,91 

Rajasthan 

.  - 

30,01 

33,24 

— 

31,67 

33,04 

Uttar  Pradesh  . 

.  77,97 

95,80 

99,41 

87,52 

95,80 

1,03,95 

West  Bengal 

.  48,46 

69,00 

67,97 

62,65 

71,66 

71,79 

Total 

.  4,26,08 

6,99,94 

7,63,03 

4,88,93 

7,0.5,62 

7,64,78 

^  Figures  ai’e  as  given  by  Reserve  Bank  of  India.  Certain  adjustments  have  been  made 
to  ensure  uniformity  of  presentation.  Revenue  figm'es  for  1957-58  are  before  tax  changes  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  Orissa  and  Madras,  and  those  for  1958-59  are  after  tax  projmsals  except 
in  the  case  of  Bombay,  Kerala  and  Punjab. 


Debt.  On  18  Feb.  1958  the  estimated  interest-bearing  obligation  of  the 
Government  of  India  was  estimated  to  amount  to  Rs  1-98  crores  in  the 
U.K. ;  and  dollar  loans  stood  at  Rs  111-31  crores. 

Combined  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  of  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  in  India 
Annual 

Bhargava,  R.  N.  Theory  and  Working  of  Union  Finance  in  India.  Loudon,  1956 
Misra,  B.  R.,  Indian  Federal  Finance.  London,  1955 

Poduval,  R.  N.,  Finance  of  the  Government  of  India  since  1935.  Delhi  1901 

DEFENCE 

The  Supreme  Command  of  the  armed  forces  vests  in  the  President  of 
the  Indian  Republic.  Administrative  and  operational  control  rests  in  the 
respective  Service  Headquarters,  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defence. 

The  National  Defence  Academy,  founded  in  1932,  moved  into  its  perma¬ 
nent  quarters  at  Khadakvasla  near  Poona  in  1956.  The  cadets  after 
completing  their  training  for  3  years  at  this  Academy  have  to  undergo 
further  Services  training — Army  cadets  at  the  Military  College,  Naval 
cadets  and  Air  Force  cadets  at  their  respective  Services  training  establish¬ 
ments.  After  completing  their  full  training,  cadets  are  granted  com¬ 
missions.  The  Defence  Services  Stalf  College  at  WeUington  trains  officers 
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of  the  three  Services  for  higher  command  and  staff  appointments  and  thus 
completes  the  work  of  inter-Services  co-operation. 

In  1956  a  Defence  Production  Board  was  set  up  with  the  Defence  Minister 
as  its  chairman.  It  has  under  it  the  Production  and  Inspection  Organiza¬ 
tion,  headed  by  the  Controller-General  of  Defence  Production,  and  the 
Research  and  Development  Organization,  headed  by  the  Scientific  Adviser 
to  the  Minister.  The  latter  was  formed  in  Jan.  1958  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Defence  Science  Organization  and  the  Technical  Development  Estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  three  Services. 

A  Defence  Science  Organization  came  into  being  in  1948.  A  Defence 
Science  Service  which  includes  civilian  scientists  employed  in  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  and  the  Services  has  also  been  established.  An  Institute  of 
Armament  Studies  near  the  College  of  Military  Engineering  at  Kirkee  near 
Poona  carries  out  research  in  the  performance  of  weapons  and  equipment. 

The  National  Cadet  Corps  consists  of  boys  and  girls  from  schools  and 
colleges,  who  are  given  military  training  with  a  view  to  developing  in  them 
the  qualities  of  discipline  and  leadership  and  building  their  character  to  fit 
them  for  any  role  they  may  have  to  play  later.  The  Corps  consists  of  the 
Senior  Division  (68,245  in  1958),  the  Junior  Division  (80,708  in  1958)  and 
the  Girls’  Division  (15,965  in  1958).  The  Senior  and  Junior  Divisions  are 
composed  of  3  Wings — Army,  Naval  and  Air  Force,  and  the  Girls’  Division 
of  Senior  and  Junior  Wings. 

The  Defence  budget  estimates  for  1958-59  totalled  Rs.  305-14  crores, 
divided  as  follows:  Army,  160-32;  Navy,  16-22;  Air  Force,  87-1;  non- 
effective,  14-49;  capital  outlay,  29  00,  In  1957-58,  the  estimates  totalled 
Rs.  276-24  crores. 

Army 

The  Army  Headquarters  functioning  directly  under  the  Chief  of  the  Army 
Staff  is  divided  into  the  following  main  branches :  General  Staff  Branch ; 
Adjutant-General’s  Branch;  Quartermaster-General’s  Branch;  Master- 
General  of  Ordnance  Branch;  Engineer-in-Chief’s  Branch;  Military 
Secretary’s  Branch. 

The  Army  is  organized  into  3  commands— eastern,  western  and  southern 
— each  divided  into  areas,  which  in  turn  are  subdivided  into  sub-areas. 

The  Territorial  Army  came  into  being  in  Sept.  1949,  its  role  being  to: 
(1)  relieve  the  re^ilar  Army  of  static  duties  and,  if  required,  support  civil 
power;  (2)  provide  coastal  defence  and  anti-aircraft  rmits,  and  (3)  if  and 
when  called  upon,  provide  units  for  the  regular  Army.  The  Territorial 
Army  is  composed  of  practically  all  arms  of  the  Services,  viz.,  artillery, 
engineers  (including  railways  and  ports),  signals  (including  P.  and  T.), 
inlantry,  medical  and  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers,  comprising 
provincial  units  recruited  from  rural  areas  and  urban  units  from  large  towns. 

The  National  Volunteer  Force,  now  designated  as  the  Lok  Sahayak 
Sena,  in  which  a  total  oi  500,000  men,  over  a  period  of  5  years,  will  be  given 
elementary  mihtary  training  without  any  liability  for  military  service,  was 
inaugurated  on  1  May  1955.  The  aim  of  the  Lok  Sahayak  Sena  is  not  to 
raise  a  force  for  the  country’s  defence  but  to  get  people  interested  in  national 
service  and  inculcate  in  them  a  sense  of  discipline  and  self-rehance. 

The  former  Indian  State  Forces  have  been  integrated  into  the  regular 
Army. 

Navy 

Since  26  Jan.  1950  the  former  Royal  Indian  Navy,  which  traced  its 
history  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  foundation  in  1613  of  the  East  India 
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Company  a  Marine,  has  been  kno\TO  as  ‘  Indian  Navy,’  and  the  ships  referred 
to  as  ‘  I.N.S.’  instead  of  ‘ 

Principal  ships  of  the  Indian  Navy; 


Com¬ 

pleted 

Name 

stand¬ 

ard 

dis¬ 

place¬ 

ment 

Tons 

Aimour 

Tut- 
Belt  rets 
in.  in. 

Principal 

armament 

Tor¬ 

pedo 

tnbes 

Shaft 

horse¬ 

power 

Speed 

Knots 

Cruisers 

1940 

1933 

Mysore  (fx-N  igeria) 
Delhi  (ftr-Achilies) 

8,700 

7,030 

3-4i  2 

2-4  1 

9  6-in. ;  8  4-in. 
6  6-in. ;  8  4-in. 

6  21-in. 
8  21-in. 

72,500 

72,000 

31-5 

32 

In  Jan.  1957  the  unfinished  aircraft-carrier  Hercules  was  acquired  from 
the  Government  of  the  U.K.;  large-scale  reconstruction  and  modernization 
is  being  carried  out  in  Belfast. 

The  extensive  refit  and  modernization  of  the  cruiser  Mysore  (ex-II.M.S. 
Nigeria),  purchased  from  Great  Britain,  was  completed  in  1957,  and  the 
ship  was  formally  handed  over  to  the  Indian  Navy  at  Birkenhead  and  re¬ 
named  Mysore  on  29  Aug. 

The  fleet  also  includes  3  destroyers  (Rajput  {QS.-Rolherharn],  Rana  [ex- 
Raider),  Ranjit  [ex- Redoubt]),  2  new  flrst-rate  anti-submarine  frigates,  3 
new  second-rate  anti-submarine  frigates,  3  new  anti-aircraft  frigates  (all  8 
completed  in  Great  Britain,  1958-59),  7  frigates  (including  3  ‘Hunt’  class 
rated  by  India  as  destroyers),  6  fleet  minesweepers,  4  new  coastal  mine¬ 
sweepers  acquired  from  Great  Britain  in  1956,  2  new  inshore  minesweepers 
acquired  from  Great  Britain  in  1955,  3  motor  minesweepers,  4  motor 
launches,  a  tank  landing  ship  and  2  tank  landing  craft,  an  ocean  tug,  2 
surveying  vessels  (frigates),  a  fleet  replenishment  ship  and  2  oilers. 

At  I.N.S.  Venduruthi,  the  naval  base  at  Cochin,  the  Fleet  Requirement 
Unit  of  the  Naval  Aviation  Wing,  I.N.A.S.  Garuda  is  being  developed. 
At  present  this  unit  consists  of  a  squadron  of  10  amphibious  Sealand  aircraft 
and  some  Firefly  aircraft  which  work  with  the  ships  and  training  schools  of 
the  Indian  Navy. 

Naval  personnel  comprises  800  officers  and  8,000  ratings. 


Air  Force 

The  Indian  Air  Force  Act  was  passed  in  1932,  and  the  first  flight  was 
formed  in  1933.  The  designation  of  ‘  Royal,’  conferred  by  the  King  on  12 
March  1945  was  dropped  after  India  became  a  Republic  in  1950. 

The  Air  H.Q.,  under  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  consists  of  3  main  branches, 
viz..  Air  Staff,  Personnel  and  Organization  Staff  and  Technical  and  Equip¬ 
ment  Staff,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  Principal  Staff  Officer  of  the  rank  of  Air 
Commodore  or  Air  Vice-Marshal.  Outside  the  headquarters,  I.A.F.  units  are, 
in  the  main,  organized  into  3  commands — operational,  training,  and  main¬ 
tenance — each  in  turn  controlling  wings,  stations  and  other  sub-formations. 

Operational  aircraft  include  French-built  Mystfere  and  Ouragan  and 
British-designed  Gnat  and  Hunter  fighters,  Canberra  bombers  and  C-119, 
C-47  and  Devon  transports.  Training  aircraft  include  Himters,  Vampires, 
Canberras,  Prentices,  Texans  and  Indian-built  Hindustan  HT-2s. 

The  Air  Force  schools  and  coUeges  now  provide  training  to  all  categories 
of  Air  Force  personnel.  The  I.A.F.  Technical  College  at  Bangalore  wiU,  in 
duo  course,  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  sending  technical  officers  abroad 
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for  training.  An  examining  unit  for  periodical  assessment  of  the  aircrew 
operational  and  communication  units  has  been  established. 

The  Advanced  Flying  School  at  Begumpet  and  the  Elementary  Flying 
School  at  Jodhpur,  which,  after  Independence,  were  reorganized  into  No.  1 
and  No.  2  Air  Force  Colleges  respectively,  have  recently  undergone  further 
changes.  The  institution  at  Jodhpur  is  now  known  as  the  Air  Force  Fljing 
College,  for  training  aircrew  of  aU  categories.  The  centre  at  Begumpet  has 
become  the  Air  Force  Station,  Hyderabad,  for  advanced  training.  The 
Initial  Training  Wing  at  Coimbatore  is  now  known  as  the  Air  Force  Admini¬ 
strative  College  for  training  officers  of  ground  duties’  branches. 

Regular  personnel  in  the  A.I.F.  total  approximately  26,400;  there  are 
some  450  operational  aircraft.  Three  categories  of  Air  Force  reserves  have 
een  formed.  The  Auxiliary  Air  Force  had  5  squadrons  in  1958. 

Jackson,  D,,  India's  Army,  London,  1942 

Vaidya,  K.  R.,  The  Naval  Defence  of  India.  Bombay,  1949 

Yeats-Brown,  F.,  Martial  India.  London,  1945 


PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  The  chief  industry  of  India  has  always  been  agriculture. 
In  undivided  India  the  total  number  of  the  population  supported  by 
agriculture,  including  forestry  and  raising  livestock,  and  excluding  non¬ 
working  dependants,  was,  according  to  the  census  of  1931,  about  110m. 
out  of  a  total  population  of  353m.  The  census  in  1941  did  not  specify  the 
agricultural  population,  but  the  1951  census  showed  that  out  of  a  total 
rural  population  of  295m.,  249m.  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and,  of  these, 
about  49m.  (or  about  20%)  were  returned  as  cultivating  labourers  and  their 
dependants.  The  1950-61  Agricultural  Labour  Enquiry  revealed  that  about 
30’4%  of  rural  famihes  were  agricultural  labourers,  half  of  them  being  without 
land.  The  total  agricultural  working  force  is  expected  to  have  increased 
by  19m.  by  1961,  and  by  a  further  23m.  by  1971.  In  most  of  the  states 
there  is  a  department  of  agriculture.  There  are  staffs  of  experts  in  these 
states ;  a  central  staff  of  experts  with  a  fully-equipped  central  station, 
research  institute  and  college  for  post-graduate  training  of  private  students 
and  of  those  who  have  completed  the  agricultural  course  in  state  colleges; 
a  civil  veterinary  department  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cattle  diseases ; 
an  Indian  veterinary  research  institute  for  the  preparation  of  sera  and  anti¬ 
toxins  and  an  Indian  dairy  research  institute.  Following  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  an  Indian  Council  of 
Agricultural  Research  has  been  established  by  the  Government  of  India. 
Besides,  there  are  7  Central  Commodity  Committees  which  carry  on  research 
and  development  on  some  important  commodities,  viz.,  cotton,  jute,  sugar 
cane,  tobacco,  oilseeds,  coconuts  and  arecanuts.  The  production  and 
introduction  into  general  cultivation  of  improved  strains  of  crops  still  form 
the  most  prominent  task  of  agricultural  departments. 

For  the  proper  maintenance  of  agricultm-al  statistics  in  most  of  the 
states,  there  are  departments  of  lands  records.  In  the  temporarily  settled 
areas  and  now  in  most  of  the  permanently  settled  areas  too,  the  statistics 
are  based  on  coinplete  enumeration.  At  the  centre  for  co-ordinating  and 
compiling  all-India  statistics  there  is  a  directorate  of  econonvics  and  statistics 
under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Government  of  India.  This  directorate 
was  set  up  in  1948  and  has  already  brought  out  a  number  of  useful  publica¬ 
tions  on  area  and  yield  statistics,  livestock  statistics,  forests,  food  distribu¬ 
tion,  prices  and  commodities  such  as  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  jute,  sugar  cane, 
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etc.  The  directorate  publishes  a  monthly  journal,  Agricultural  Situation 
in  India. 

Land  Tenure.  In  states  where  the  zaniinddri  tenure  prevails  {i.e.,  where 
single  proprietors  of  estates  of  several  hundreds  or  thousands  of  acres  are 
made  responsible  for  payment  of  land  revenue  in  respect  of  those  estates), 
the  state  land  revenue  is  assessed  at  an  aliquot  part  (considerably  less  than 
one-half)  of  the  ascertained  or  assumed  rental,  this  ahquot  part  being  itself 
the  land  tax.  The  revenue  is  payable  on  each  estate  as  a  whole,  the  assess¬ 
ment  remaining  unchanged  for  the  period  of  settlement.  In  the  greater 
part  of  West  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  and  in  parts  of  Uttar  Pradesh  and 
Madras,  the  settlement  was  made  a  permanent  one  and  not  liable  to  revision. 
In  states  where  the  raiyatwdri  tenure  prevails  (i.e.,  where  each  holder  or 
proprietor  holds  directly  from  the  state  and  has  no  landlord  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  Government),  the  revenue  is  separately  assessed  on  each  holding 
and  land  revenue  becomes  payable  at  once  (or  after  a  short  period  of  grace 
in  the  case  of  uncleared  lands)  on  all  extensions  of  cultivation.  The  raiyat¬ 
wdri  proprietor  may  throw  up  his  holding,  or  any  portion  of  it,  at  the 
beginning  of  any  year  after  reasonable  notice,  whereas  the  zaminddr,  or 
landlord,  engages  to  pay  the  revenue  assessed  upon  him  throughout  the 
term  of  the  settlement. 

The  zaminddri  system  has  been  or  is  being  abohshed  in  Andhra,  Assam, 
Bihar,  Bombay,  Madras,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Orissa,  Rajasthan,  Punjab, 
Uttar  Pradesh,  and  West  Bengal.  Most  of  these  states  provide  for  settle¬ 
ment  of  land  on  raiyatwdri  lines. 

The  total  cropped  area  in  1955-56  was  362-6m.  acres.  The  following 
table  shows  the  total  acreage  in  India  under  the  chief  crops  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  metric  tons  (in  1,000) : 


1948^9 

1956- 

-57 

1957- 

-58 

Crops 

Area  sown 

Tidd 

Area  sown 

Yield 

Area  sown 

Yield 

Rice 

72,485 

22,597 

79,320 

28,282 

79,027 

24,821 

Wheat  . 

22,342 

5,650 

33,580 

9,314 

29,657 

7,654 

Sugar  cane  ^  . 

3,752 

4,869 

5,057 

6,751 

442 

5,021 

6,367 

Sesamum 

4,644 

9,165 

335 

5,446 

5,268 

363 

Groundnut  *  . 
Rape  and 

2,901 

13,450 

4,200 

14,457 

4,271 

mustard 

4,633 

735 

6,311 

1,026 

6,050 

905 

Linseed 

3,761 

423 

4,156 

384 

3,318 

271 

Castor  seed  . 

1,383 

108 

1,415 

124 

1,325 

97 

Cotton’ 

11,293 

1,767 

19,893 

4,735 

20,158 

4,753 

Jute’  . 

834 

2,055 

1,908 

4,288 

4,288 

4,088 

Tea’  . 

768 

677,807 

792 

657,800 

727,000 

Coffee*  . 

218 

34,909 

. , 

42,930 

Rubber* 

158 

34,966 

52j628 

Tobacco 

846 

244 

1,022 

306 

*  In  terms  of  raw  sugar  or  gur. 

Nuts  in 

shell. 

^  Cotton  in  1,000  bales  of  480  lb.  (1948-49)  and  392  lb.  (from  1956-67);  jute  in  1,000 
bales  of  400  lb. 

‘  In  1,000  lb.;  coffee  in  metric  tons  (from  1956-57). 

Production  of  refined  sugar  was  l-58Cm.  tons  in  1954—55,  a  record 
which  permitted  the  Government  to  stop  purchases  from  abroad  (sugar 
import,  1953-54,  763,000  tons).  Production  in  1955-56  was  l-67m.  tons ; 
in  1956-57,  l-56m.  tons  (sugar  exports,  200,000  tons) 

Livestock,  census  1956 ;  Cattle,  159m. ;  buffaloes,  44'8m. ;  sheep, 
38-7m.;  goats,  56-6  m.;  horses,  l-5m. ;  poultry,  97'4m.  Total  livestock 
amoimted  to  307m.  in  1966,  as  against  292m.  (including  60,000  mules, 
l-239m.  donkeys,  629,000  camels  and  4-420m.  pigs)  in  1951. 
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The  following  table  shows,  in  1,000  acres,  according  to  states,  the  net 
area,  and  the  classification  of  areas  of  India  that  were  in  1954—55  cultivated 
and  uncultivated,  and  the  areas  under  forests  and  irrigation: 
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Opium.  In  India  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  for  the  production  of 
opium  is  confined  to  Uttar  Pradesh,  and  the  area  under  poppy  cultivation 
in  that  state  has  been  drastically  reduced.  The  area  settled  for  cultivation 
during  the  season  1954r-55  was  45,000  acres.  In  1954—65  a  small  amount 
of  opium  was  grown  in  Himachal  Pradesh,  Kutch  and  Madhya  Bharat.  In 
fulfilment  of  their  international  obhgations,  the  Government  of  India  have, 
in  consultation  wth  the  provincial  governments,  decided  to  prohibit  alto¬ 
gether  the  smolmg  of  opium  in  India,  exception  being  made  only  in  favour 
of  existing  addicts  so  long  as  they  survive  and  subject  to  their  producing 
medical  certificates.  The  Indian  states  before  1947  had  also  adopted  a 
similar  pohcy  in  their  territories. 


F orestry.  The  lands  under  the  control  of  the  state  forest  departments 
are  classified  as  ‘reserved  forests’  (forests  intended  to  be  permanently 
maintained  for  the  supply  of  timber,  etc.,  or  for  the  protection  of  water 
supply,  etc.),  ‘  protected  forests’  and  ‘  unclassed’  forest  land.  The  following 
table  shows  the  extent  of  these  areas  (in  square  miles)  in  1954-55  in  India: 


State 

Andhra  ,  , 

Assam  .... 
Bihar  .... 
Bombay 

Madhya  Pradesh  . 

Madras 

Orissa  .... 
Punjab. 

Uttar  Pradesh 
West  Bengal . 

Hyderabad  . 

Jammu  and  Kashmir  ^  . 
ilysoi-e .... 
P.B.P.S.U.  . 

Rajasthan 
Saurashtra  . 
Travancore-Cochin 
Total  Part  ‘C*  States 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands 

Total  .  .  .  . 


Reserved  Protected 


forests 

forests 

Unclassified 

Total 

9,700 

2,057 

1,916 

13,673 

6,373 

110 

12,961 

19,444 

1,492 

11,497 

898 

13,887 

14,044 

1,290 

5,529 

20,863 

26,184 

10,453 

25,967 

62,604 

8,633 

1,301 

— 

9,934 

12,222 

12,023 

_ 

24,245 

181 

4,582 

258 

5,021 

9,940 

1,245 

3,745 

14,930 

2,669 

14 

2,484 

5,167 

8,693 

2,195 

1,316 

12,204 

10,171 

764 

133 

11,058 

4,388 

619 

195 

5,202 

87 

87 

124 

293 

1,469 

1,211 

13,365 

13,365 

665 

— 

432 

997 

2,976 

76 

— 

3,052 

9,664 

6,653 

7,254 

23,571 

1,498 

655 

447 

2,500 

138,056 

62,604 

80,236 

280,896 

^  Inclusive  of  Pakistan  held  area. 


The  revenue  for  the  state  forests  in  1954-55  was  Rs  2,712-09  lakhs. 

During  the  First  Five-year  Plan  over  20m.  acres  of  forest  land  under 
private  ownership  or  management  was  brought  under  state  control;  and 
on  an  area  of  over  75,000  acres  the  vegetation  cover  was  restored  by  afforesta¬ 
tion  or  planting,  while  over  3,000  miles  of  forest  roads  were  constructed 
or  repaired.  According  to  1964-65  statistics,  the  present  area  of  state  forests 
is  271,667  sq.  miles. 


Irrigation.  The  area  of  66'2m.  acres  (1965-66)  under  irrigation  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  country.  The  length  of  canals  is  about  60,000  miles  and 
the  total  capital  outlay  on  irrigation  works  was  Rs  340  crores  during  the 
first  Five-Year  Plan.  An  additional  Rs  209  crores  has  been  allocated  to 
irrigation  projects  as  part  of  the  second  Five-Year  Plan.  Additional 
irrigation  amounting  to  about  6-3m.  acres  was  available  by  1956  for  major 
and  medium  irrigation  works  taken  up  during  the  first  Five-Year  Plan ;  on 
full  development  these  works  will  irrigate  about  22m.  acres. 

Industries.  The  most  important  indigenous  industry,  after  agriculture, 
is  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloths.  Other  important  indigenous  industries  are 
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eilli  rearing  and  weaving,  shawl  and  carpet  weaving,  wood-carving  and 
naetal- working.  One  of  the  most  important  industries  connected  with 
agriculture  is  the  tea  industry,  the  average  number  of  persons  employed 
daily  being  993,594  (1954).  The  area  under  tea  in  1954-55  was  about 
785,000  acres,  distributed  as  follows:  Assam,  383,000;  West  Bengal, 
193,000;  Bihar,  4,000;  Uttar  Pradesh,  6,000;  Punjab,  9,000;  Madras, 
82,000;  Coorg,  1,000;  Tripura,  10,000;  Travancore-Cochin,  83,000;  My¬ 
sore,  12,000,  and  Himachal  Pradesh,  2,000.  The  production  in  1957  was 
726m.  lb.,  exports  460m.  lb.  and  area  under  cultivation  805,000  acres. 

Annual  production  of  wool  in  India  is  estimated  at  55m.  lb.  In  1948 
India  exported  34-3m.  lb. ;  in  1955,  33-7m.  lb. 

Under  the  Industries  (Development  and  Regulation)  Act,  1951,  the 
Government  of  India  have  set  up  a  Central  Advisory  Council  to  advise  it  on 
matters  concerning  the  development  and  regulation  of  specified  industries 
which,  in  the  public  interest,  the  Union  Government  has  taken  under  its 
control.  The  Coimci!  consists  of  representatives  of  industry,  labour, 
consumers  and  other  interests,  including  primary  producers. 

In  1955  the  number  of  factories  in  28  major  industries  registered  under 
the  Factory  Act,  1948,  was  7,424;  persons  employed  numbered  1,784,000; 
value  of  production  was  about  Rs  14,11  crores. 

Some  statistics  for  1954,  of  factories,  etc.,  subject  to  the  Factories  Act 
1948  (employing  10  or  more  persons  and  using  power),  are  as  follows: 


No.  of  No.  of 
Glass  of  industry  factories  workers 
Agricultural  (gins  and 

presses)  .  .  1,499  92,991 

Food  (except  bever¬ 
ages)  .  .  .  5,625  307,265 

Textiles  .  .  .  1,924  1,006,506 

Wood  (except  furni¬ 
ture)  ...  596  2.3,130 

Paper  and  products  .  109  23,974 

Printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  ..  .  1,404  68,393 


Class  of  industry 

No.  of 
factories 

No.  of 
workers 

Rubber 

106 

22,976 

Chemicals . 

593 

64,573 

Non-metallic  products 

613 

81,934 

Basic  metals 

504 

86,569 

Metal  products  . 

1,048 

60,934 

Machinery 

1,364 

83,995 

Electrical  machinery  . 

203 

26,411 

Transport  equipment . 

867 

208,781 

Electricity,  gas,  steam 

364 

24,865 

With  regard  to  cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  the  number  of  spindles  in 
all  India  on  1  Aug.  1957  was  12,906,622,  and  of  looms,  206,126.  The 
production  of  yarn  in  1957  was  1,780m.  lb.  and  of  cloth,  5,317m.  yd.  In 
1958  the  jute  industry  had  a  total  of  72,365  looms.  Production,  1957,  was 
1,096,258  tons  (exports  848,000  tons). 


Electricity  and  Power  statistics  for  1956: 


Type  of  power 
plant 

Steam  . 

Oil  .  .  . 

Hydro 


Number  of  authorized  Installed  capacity  of 
undertakings  owning  generators  as  at  31 
generating  stations  Deo.  1956  (1,000  kw.) 
56  1,596 

366  228 

29  1,061 


Kwh.  generated  in 
1956  (Im.) 
5,134 
233 
4,295 


Total . 


451' 


2,886 


9,662 


'  In  addition  to  these  there  are  325  authorized  undertakings  which  purchase  energy  in 
bulk  tor  distribution  to  ultimate  consumers. 


Companies.  On  31  March  1958  there  were  28,936  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies  incorporated  in  India  and  in  operation,  with  paid-up  capital  of 
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Rs  1,155-1  crores,  of  which  961  companies  were  incorporated  in  the  year 
1957-58. 

The  number  of  pubhc  companies  at  work  is  estimated  at  9,115  with  a 
total  paid-up  capital  of  Rs  763-2  crores,  while  that  of  private  companies 
is  19,821  with  an  aggregate  paid-up  capital  of  Rs  391-9  crores. 

During  1957-58,  18  government  companies  {i.e.,  companies  in  which 
Government  share  in  capital  is  51%  or  more)  were  formed  with  total  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  Rs  8-6  crores.  Total  number  of  government  companies,  31 
March  1958,  was  91  (including  5  subsidiaries). 

Co-operative  Societies.  On  30  June  1956  there  were  in  the  Indian  Union, 
including  all  states  which  have  acceded  to  it,  240,395  co-operative  societies 
of  all  types  with  a  membership  of  about  18m.,  and  working  capital  of  nearly 
Rs  469  crores.  There  were  24  state  co-operative  banks;  these  advanced 
loans  of  Rs  67-86  crores.  The  central  co-operative  banks  (including  banking 
unions)  numbered  478,  with  a  membership  of  299,555;  total  advances  were 
Rs  79-83  crores,  share  capital  Rs  8-50  crores,  and  reserves  Rs  6-65  crores. 
The  number  of  agricultural  credit  societies  (which  constitute  the  base  of  the 
co-operative  credit  structure  of  the  country)  was  159,939  (84-1%  of  the 
total  number  of  agricultural  societies),  with  a  membership  of  7,790,850  and 
a  working  capital  of  Rs  79-10  crores.  Non-agrioultural  credit  societies 
numbered  10,003,  with  a  membership  of  3,072,600  and  a  working  capital  of 
Rs  85-75  crores.  Nine  states  had  central  land  mortgage  banks  and  there 
were  302  primary  land  mortgage  banks,  of  which  about  70%  were  in  Andhra 
Pradesh,  Madras  and  Mysore. 

Under  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  provision  is  made  of  about  Rs  50 
crores  for  the  expansion  of  the  co-operative  movement :  the  re-organization 
of  the  entire  credit  structrue  entailing  state  partnership  at  all  levels  of  co¬ 
operative  organization  and  disbursement  of  larger  credit  by  hnking  it  more 
effectively  with  production  and  marketing  of  crops  is  envisaged.  The 
development  schemes  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  central  and  state 
governments.  A  National  Co-operative  Development  and  Warehousing 
Board  was  set  up  in  1956  and  a  Central  Warehousing  Corporation  in  1957. 
Tentatively,  all-India  targets  for  membership  of  primary  agricultural 
societies  have  been  fixed  at  15m.  in  the  Second  Plan,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
increase  short-term  loans  to  Rs  150  crores  by  1960—61  as  against  Rs  50 
crores  in  1954r-55. 

Mining  (1956).  Iron  ore,  4-24m.  tons  (1954,  4-24m.;  1955,  4-G5m.); 
gold,  209,000  oz.  (1954,  239,168;  1955,  210,880);  manganese  ore,  l-62m. 
tons  (1954,  l-41m.;  1955,  l-58m.);  mica,  142,000  cwt  (1954,  103,000; 
1955,  132,000);  copper  ore,  386,000  tons  (1954,  342,750;  1955,  353,000); 
ilmenite,  334,000  tons  (1954,  240,513;  1955,  250,775);  magnesite,  94,629 
short  tons;  lead  and  zinc  ore,  79,959  tons  (1957,  95,462). 

In  1956-57,  l-63m.  tons  of  i>ig-iron  and  7,600  tons  of  aluminium  were 
produced.  Coal  output  m  1957  was  42m.  tons  (1956,  39-42m.).  Cement 
production  in  1957  was  5-5m.  tons  (1956,  6-4m.).  Steel  production  in  1957 
was  l-35m.  tons.  In  1955-56  refined  petroleum  amounted  to  3-2m.  tons. 
The  average  number  of  persons  employed  daily  in  the  mines  in  1956  was 
590,776,  of  whom  347,980  were  employed  in  coal,  30,632  in  mica,  89,907  in 
manganese  and  17,787  in  goldmines. 

In  1958  a  systematic  geological  mapping  of  an  area  of  about  3,500  sq. 
miles  was  completed  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  parts  of  Andhra  Pradesh, 
Assam,  Bihar,  Bombay,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Orissa,  Uttar  Pradesh  and  West 
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Bengal.  Detailed  mapping  on  a  large  scale  was  undertaken  in  some  im-  ( 
portant  mineral  areas  of  Bihar,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Mysore  and  Rajasthan.  I 
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COMMERCE 

The  following  table  applies  to  the  sea-  and  air-borne  external  trade  of 
India  (on  both  private  and  government  accounts),  in  rupees : 


1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956(Apr.-Dec.)« 
1957  * 


Imports 


Merchandue 

6,59,65,28,991 

6,33,19,31,665 

6.76,63,73.110 

6,90,26,11,645 

10,25,82,12,915 


Treasure 

13,73,62,768 

12,30,19,6.51 

13,90,76.423 

16.33.64.400 

49,51,22,539 


Exports  and  Re-exports 
Merchandise  Treasure 


6,23,20,65,823 

5,88,23,28.439 

6,03.36,21.208 

4,35,27,33.145 

6,42,84,75,307 


1,6.5,76,428 

3.45,85,238 

3,07.88.855 

3,63.65.442 

3,06,78,955 


*  As  from  1  Jan.  1957  the  trade  statistics  are  being  computed  on  the  calendar-year  basis 
and  no  longer  on  the  fiscal-year  basis  (1  April-31  March)  and  include  sea-,  air-  and  laud- 
borne  trade)  land  trade  with  NepAl,  Tibet,  Sikinm  and  BhutAn,  however,  is  excluded. 


Figures  of  India  s  foreign  trade  with  overseas  countries  passing  in  transit  through  the 
foreign  possessions  on  the  Indian  coast  are  included.  Import  figures  exclude  certain  special 
consignments  of  food  grains  and  stores  awaiting  adjustment. 

The  following  table  applies  to  the  land-borne  external  trade  ^  of  India 
(in  rupees) : 

Shorts  and  Exports  and 

Imports  Re-exports  Imports  Re-exports 

1953- 54  22,93.40,387  7,46,20,853  1955-56  29,34.68,999  6  19  90  930 

1954- 55  23,38,71,410  6,73,41,349  Apr.-Dec.  1966  14,61,53,658  4i49l86’984 

*  Excludes  India’s  trade  with  NepM,  Tibet,  Siikim  and  Bhutan,  and  with  the  foreign 
possessions  in  India.  ° 
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The  distribution  of  commerce  by  countries  was  as  follows  in  1957  (in 
1,000  rupees): 


Countries 


U.K.  . 
France  . 
Germany 
Austria  . 
Hungary 
Italy 
Belgium . 
Netherlands  . 
Spain 
U.S.S.R. 


China  (inol.  Hong  Kong) 
Japan  . 

Burma  . 

Ceylon  . 

Singapore 
Indonesia 
Arabian  countries 
Iran 

Egypt  .  .  _  _ 

Kenya,  Zanzibar  and  Pemba 
Mauritius  and  Seychelles 
H.S.A.  . 

Australia 
Bahrain  Islands 
Canada  . 

Pakistan 

Aden  (inch  Protectorate) 


Imports  from 
2,38,50,32 

28.68.52 
1,23,53,57 

4,77,92 

76,93 

30,39,38 

21,94,25 

12,97,94 

59,80 

22,68,20 

6,05,98 

54,42,02 

13.18.53 
5,76,31 

12,67,19 
3,80,53 
34,22,30 
55,39.69 
10,68,03 
11,70  52 
68,65 
1,70,31,68 
16,40,85 
6,40,13 
13,58,04 
13,40,33 
84,16 


Exports  to 
1,60,11,09 
10,18,02 
17,43,00 
27,87 
28,78 
7,29,61 
6,05,93 
8,37,01 
39,31 

17.47.73 

8.96.92 
27,20,52 
13,19,23 

16.73.73 
8,92,00 
6,69,89 

12,49,64 

6,15,17 

10,99,46 

8,29,10 

1,16,50 

1,31,39,37 

24,67,80 

2,17,81 

13,91,61 

6,68,29 

6.31.93 


The  value  (in  1,000  rupees)  of  the  leading  articles  of  merchandise  (Indian 
produce  only  in  the  case  of  exports)  was  as  follows  in  1957 : 


Imports 

Value 

Exports 

Value 

Wheat  and  spelt 

34,74,53 

Edible  nuts 

.  16,83,95 

Bice  ..... 

16,89,98 

Cane  sugar 

.  11,75,98 

Edible  nuts  .... 

13,86,33 

Coffee 

7,62,35 

Copra  ..... 

12,13,98 

Tea 

.  123,40,14 

Wool . 

11,28,11 

Spices  (except  pepper  and 

Raw  cotton  .... 

48,50,68 

pimento) 

4,65,43 

Lamp  oil  and  white  spirit  . 

26,53,45 

Tobacco  (all) 

.  12,77,30 

Gas  and  diesel  oil  . 

29,48,04 

Goat  skins  (undressed) 

6,48,76 

Lubricating  oils 

13,27,61 

Wool 

.  10,99,25 

Coal  tar  dye-stuffs  . 

10,88,80 

Raw  cotton 

.  12,91,24 

Synthetic  fibres 

14,71,16 

Mica  (uncut) 

8,67,34 

Iron  and  steel  (ingots,  plates. 

Iron  ore  . 

.  11,76,04 

sheets,  etc.)  .... 

104,31,88 

Manganese  ore 

.  31,92,91 

Railway  rails  and  accessories 

17,77,06 

Natural  gums. 

resins,  balsam  and 

Copper  and  alloys  . 

17,93,87 

lacs 

8,58,63 

Guns  and  tanks 

17,72,55 

Castor  oil 

7,68,88 

Engines  (excl.  aircraft) 

10,95,78 

Leather  . 

.  21,56,98 

Machine  tools  and  metal  worKing 

Cotton  fabrics 

.  65,23,06 

machinery  .... 

21,15,03 

Jute  fabrics 

.  68,87,41 

Excavating  and  mining  ma¬ 

Bags  and  sack 

.  63,47,22 

chinery  .... 

22,76,49 

Carpets  . 

5,84,63 

Textile  machineiy  . 

26,66,71 

Electric  generators  . 

29,31,40 

Electric  cable  .... 

10,93,26 

Railway  locomotives 

14,83,10 

The  trade  between  India 

and  U.K. 

(British  Board  of  Trade 

returns)  is 

as  follows  (in  £  sterling) : 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1967 

1958 

Imports  to  H.K.  .  148,384,398 

158,966,461 

141,352,774 

157,479,809 

139.466,091 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  114,808,339 

130,164,569 

167,864,392 

176,414,074 

169,372,310 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  366,183 

1,207,262 

1,906,500 

1,186,030 

1,043,079 
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Annual  Statement  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  India.  2  vols.  Calcutta 
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India’s  Trade  Agreements  with  Other  Countries.  Government  of  India.  New  Delhi,  1956 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  In  1957,  the  net  registered  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered 
with  cargoes  in  the  interportal  trade  was  9,719,627 ;  cleared,  10,217,830. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  (net  registered 
tonnage)  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  which  entered  and  cleared 
at  ports  in  India : 


Nationality  of  1955-56  April  to  Dec.  1956  1957 


vessels 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

British 

Indian 

Foreign  . 

.  1,216 
.  1,890 
.  1,941 

5,551,929 

1,011,751 

6,209,246 

1,010 

1,205 

1,326 

4,018,183 

792,366 

4,875,207 

1,352 

1,805 

2,315 

5,248,543 

1,198,883 

8,274,527 

Totai 

.  5,047 

12,772,926 

3,541 

9,685,766 

5,472 

14,721,958 

Cleared : 

British 

Indian 

Foreign  . 

.  1,216 
.  1,939 

.  1,991 

6,440,213 

978,086 

6,058,044 

1,046 

1,178 

1,367 

4,173,426 

802,276 

4,964,642 

1,303 

1,769 

2,355 

5,149,847 

1,123,606 

8,058,593 

Total 

.  5,146 

12,476,343 

3,591 

9,940,343 

5,427 

14,332,046 

At  31  Jan.  1958,  132  ships  totalling  681,689  GRT  were  on  the  Indian 
Register;  84  ships  of  257,456  GRT  were  engaged  in  coastal  trade,  and  48 
ships  of  324,233  GRT  in  overseas  trade. 


Railways.  The  Indian  railway  system  is  government-owned  and  (under 
the  control  of  the  Railway  Board)  is  divided  into  8  zones;  Central  (head¬ 
quarters  at  Bombay);  Eastern  (Calcutta);  Northern  (Delhi);  North  Eastern 
(Gorakhpur);  North  East  Frontier  (Pandu);  Southern  (Madras);  South 
Eastern  (Calcutta),  and  Western  (Bombay). 

The  total  route  mileage,  31  March  1957,  was  34,744,  of  which  16,168  was 
standard  gauge  (5  ft  6  in.),  15,387  metre  gauge  (3  ft  3|  in.)  and  3,189  narrow 
gauge  (2  ft  6  in.  and  2  ft).  463  route  miles  of  narrow  guage  was  privately 
owned.  254  route  miles  was  electrified  at  31  March  1958. 

Passengers  carried  in  1956-57  were  l,382-5m.  (1955-66,  l,297-4m.); 
freight  tonnage,  125-4m.  (1 15-3m.).  Railway  staff,  31  March  1957,  numbered’ 
1,054,408. 


Gross  traffic 
receipts  (Rs 


Railway  budgets  orores) 

1956- 57.  .  .  .  347-57 

1957- 68  1  .  .  .  384-40 

1958- 59  «...  407-48 


1  Estimate. 


Working  ex-  Capital  at 

penses  (Rs  Net  revenues  charge  (Rs 
crores)  (Rs  orores)  crores) 

289-19  58-38  1,071-71 

318-50  65-90  1,209-13 

330-56  76-92  1,347-97 


*  Budget. 


Under  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  Rs  268  crores  was  spent  on  the  railways. 
It  is  proposed  to  spend  Rs  900  crores  under  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan. 
Indian  and  Ceylon  are  connected  by  rail  and  steamer  ferry  combined. 
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the  steamers  plying  between  Dhanushkodi  Point  on  Rameswaram  Island  and 
Talaimannar  in  Ceylon. 

Roads.  There  were  in  India  on  31  March  1957,  excluding  urban  roads, 
about  126,000  miles  of  surfaced  and  205,000  miles  of  unsurfaced  roads  main¬ 
tained  at  public  expense.  Roads  are  divided  into  5  main  administrative 
classes,  namely,  national  and  state  highways,  and  district,  village  and  urban 
roa^.  The  national  highways  (13,800  miles)  connect  capitals  of  states, 
major  ports  and  foreign  highways,  and  constitute  the  main  arteries  of  com- 
mumcation  in  the  eoimtry.  The  state  highways  are  the  main  trunk  roads 
of  the  states,  while  the  principal  district  roads  connect  subsidiary  areas  of 
production  and  markets  with  distribution  centres,  and  form  the  main  link 
between  headquarters  of  neighbouring  districts. 

There  were  (31  March  1956)  about  426,000  motor  vehicles  in  India, 
comprising  188,000  cars,  64,000  passenger  vehicles,  119,000  goods  vehicles, 
39,000  motor  cycles  and  16,000  miscellaneous  vehicles. 

Post.  On  31  March  1958  there  were  42,736  permanent  and  19,150 
experimental  post  ofhces,  140,139  letter-boxes  and  10,729  telegraph  ofiSces 
open  for  paid  traffic.  The  department  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  maintain¬ 
ing  143,614  miles  of  line,  including  cables,  and  2,319,021  miles  of  wire, 
including  cable  conductors. 

The  telephone  system  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Posts  and  Telegraphs 
Department.  On  31  March  1958  there  were  6,472  telephone  exchanges 
(including  private  and  private  branch  exchanges)  and  334,773  telephones. 
One  licensed  telephone  company  owned  15  exchanges  with  3,100  telephones; 
150  licensed  systems  operated  5,105  telephones. 

Wireless  receiver  licences  on  31  March  1958  numbered  1,540,495. 

Aviation.  The  air  transport  industry  in  India  was  nationalized  in  1953 
with  the  formation  of  two  Air  Corporations:  Air  India  International  for 
operating  long-distance  international  air  services,  and  Indian  Airlines 
Corporation  for  operating  air  services  within  India  and  to  adjacent  countries, 
viz.,  Emma,  Ceylon,  Nepil,  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan.  Air  India  Inter¬ 
national  maintains  a  daily  service  to  Europe  and  the  U.K.,  with  halts  at 
Damascas,  Beirut  or  Cairo ;  other  scheduled  flights  are  made  to  East  Africa 
(Nairobi  via  Karachi  and  Aden),  Indonesia  and  Australia  (Sydney,  via 
Singapore,  Djakarta  and  Darwin),  the  Ear  East  (Tokyo,  via  Bangkok  and 
Hong  Kong)  and  the  U.S.S.R.  (Moscow,  via  Tashkent).  Super  Constellation 
aircraft  are  in  use  on  these  services.  Three  Boeing  7073  are  on  order  for 
delivery  in  1961.  Viscount  aircraft  are  flo^vn  by  India  Airlines  Corporation. 

In  1957  Indian  aircraft  flew  some  23-4m.  miles  on  scheduled  services, 
carrying  593,700  passengers  and  98m.  lb.  of  cargo  and  mail.  On  non- 
scheduled  services  5-8m.  miles  were  flown,  128,000  passengers  and  96-7m.  lb. 
of  freight  were  carried. 

The  Civil  Aviation  Department  mamtains  and  operates  82  aerodromes 
and  72  aeronautical  communication  stations.  Pilots,  engineers,  aerodrome 
officers,  control  operators,  radio  operators  and  technicians  are  trained  in  the 
Civil  Aviation  Training  Centre  at  Allahabad. 

There  are  at  present  12  subsidized  flying  clubs  in  India.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  Gliding  Centres  at  Allahabad,  Bangalore  and  Poona  are  administered 
by  the  Civil  Aviation  Department,  and  the  Delhi  Gliding  Club  receives  a 
subsidy  from  the  Government.  The  Technical  Centre,  a  research  and  test 
laboratory,  promotes  the  development  of  the  nation’s  aviation  industry 


Sriyatsava,  S.  K.,  Transport  Development  in  India.  2nd  ed.  Ghaziabad,  1956 
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MONEY  AND  BANKING 

Currency.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  Indian  rupee,  the  sterling  equivalent 
of  which  is  Is.  M.  In  1955  the  Government  of  India  decided  in  favour  of 
a  change-over  to  the  decimal  system  of  coinage.  Under  the  Indian  Coinage 
(Amendment)  Act,  1955,  which  became  effective  1  April  1957,  the  rupee  is 
divided  into  100  naye  paise  (instead  of  16  annas,  64  pice  or  192  pies),  the 
various  decimal  coins  being  1,  2,  5,  10,  25,  50  and  100  naye  paise.  So  far 
only  1,  2,  5  and  10  naye  paise  have  been  issued.^  Old  anna-pie  coins  con¬ 
tinue  to  circulate,  but  are  being  withdrawn  and  demonetized  in  stages. 

The  paper  currency  consists  of  (1)  reserve  bank-notes  in  denominations  of 
Rs  2,  5,  10  and  100,  and  (since  April  1954)  1,000,  5,000  and  10,000;  and 
(2)  Government  of  India  currency  notes  of  denominations  of  Re  1  (issued 
in  1917-18),  Rs  2|,  6,  10,  20,  50  and  100.  Bank  and  Government  notes 
bearing  the  king’s  effigy  and  other  earlier  issues  have  ceased  to  be  legal 
tender,  29  Oct.  1957,  except  at  the  issue  department  of  the  Reserve  Bank  and 
certain  branches  of  the  State  Bank  of  India,  the  State  Bank  of  Hyderabad 
and  the  Bank  of  Mysore.  A  special  issue  of  Government  of  India  Re  1 
notes  was  introduced  in  July  1940  to  supplement  the  circulation  of  rupee 
coins  and  continues  in  circulation.  These  notes  are  deemed  to  be  included 
in  the  expression  ‘rupee  coin’  for  purposes  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India 
Act,  1934. 

Rupee  coins  have  not  been  minted  since  1955-56.  Reserve  bank-notes 
and  Government  of  India  currency  notes  are  legal  tender  at  any  place  in 
India.  According  to  the  published  accounts  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India, 
the  total  value  of  India  notes  in  circulation  on  29  Aug.  1958  was  Rs  15,21,80 
lakhs,  and  that  of  foreign  securities  held  in  the  issue  department  Rs  1,74,68 
lakhs. 

Value  of  pure  nickel,  cupro-nickel  and  bronze  money  minted  at  the 
Alipore,  Hyderabad  and  Bombay  Mints  (year  ended  31  March):  1953, 
Rs  38,74,067^;  1954,  Rs  54,80,600;  1956,  Rs  2,63,36,619;  1956,  Rs 
2,60,03,516 ;  1957,  Rs  3,89,34,356^  (including  Rs  2,62,00,750  of  naye  paise); 
1958,  Rs  3,57,74  249  (all  naye  paise). 

100,000  rupees  are  called  1  lakh  and  are  written  thus:  Rs  1,00,000; 
100  lakhs  are  called  1  crore  and  are  written  thus:  Rs  1,00,00,000.  A  lakh 
of  rupees  at  the  exchange  rate  of  Re  1  =  Is.  6d.  is  eqmvaleut  to  £7,500. 

Banks.  On  31  March  1968  there  were  92  scheduled  banks  in  India  and 
3,393  offices  and  branches  of  these  banks. 

An  Act  to  constitute  a  Reserve  Bank  for  India,  to  regulate  the  issue  of 
bank-notes  and  the  keeping  of  reserves  with  a  view  to  securing  monetary 
stabUity  in  India  and  generally  to  operate  the  currency  and  credit  system  of 
the  country  to  its  advantage,  was  passed  on  6  March  1934,  and  has  been 
modified  from  time  to  time.  The  bank  started  functioning  on  1  April  1935. 
In  terms  of  Sections  20  and  21  of  the  Act,  the  Bank  has  the  right  and  obliga¬ 
tion  to  transact  the  banking  business  of  the  Government  of  India  and  accord¬ 
ingly  undertakes  to  accept  money  on  account  of  that  Government,  to  make 
payments  on  its  behalf  and  also  to  carry  out  its  exchange,  remittance  and 
other  banking  operations  in  India,  including  the  acceptance  and  maintenance 
of  all  its  cash  balances  (except  those  required  for  the  use  of  the  Governments 

'  Wliile  the  old  i,  i  and  1  rupee  coins  have  exact  equivalents  (25,  50  and  100  naye  paise), 
old  coins  of  2  annas  and  below  have  none.  In  transactions  involving  cash  payments  they  are 
converted  at  the  rate  of  1  pice  =  2  naye  paise,  i  anna  =  3  naye  paise,  1  anna  =  6  naye  paise, 
2  annas  =12  naye  paise,  3  annas  =19  naye  paise.  In  other  types  of  transactions,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  is  calculated  exactly. 
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at  places  where  the  Reserve  Bank  has  no  branches  or  agencies)  free  of  interest. 
The  Bank  performs  similar  functions  on  behalf  of  State  Governments  by 
virtue  of  agreements  entered  into  with  them.  It  also  manages  the  rupee 
public  debt  of  the  Governments.  Since  1  July  1955  the  State  Bank  of 
India,  which  was  constituted  under  the  State  Bank  of  India  Act,  1955,  by 
transferring  to  it  the  imdertaking  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  India,  fxmctions 
as  agent  of  the  Reserve  Bank  in  the  same  way  as  the  Imperial  Bank  did. 
The  State  Bank  of  India  continues  to  undertake  commercial  banking  func¬ 
tions,  providing  credit  to  industry,  trade  and  commerce. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India  (Transfer  to  Public 
Ownership)  Act,  1948,  the  Reserve  Bank  became  a  State-owned  institution 
with  effect  from  1  Jan.  1949.  Its  net  profits  for  the  year  ended  30  June  1958 
amounted  to  Rs.  30  crores. 

Balance  of  the  post  office  savings  banks  at  the  end  of  1957-58  amoimted 
to  Rs  2,13-94  crores. 

Reserve  Bank  of  India :  Report  on  Currency  and  Finance. — Trends  and  Progress  of  Banking  in 
India. — Report  on  the  Working  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India.  Annual.  Bombay 
Jain,  L.  0.,  Monetary  Problems  of  India.  London,  1953 
Laud,  G.  M.,  Co-operative  Banking  in  India.  Bombay,  1956 
iluranjan,  S.  K.,  Modem  Banking  in  India.  Bombay,  1952 
Panandikar,  S.  G.,  Banking  in  India.  Bombay,  1951 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Metric  weights  and  measures  were  introduced  in  government  service,  in 
major  industries  and  in  selected  areas  on  1  Oct.  1958.  It  is  anticipated  that 
a  complete  change  throughout  the  country  to  metric  weights  and  measures 
will  be  accomplished  by  1967. 

According  to  the  Standards  of  Weight  Act,  1939,  weights  and  measures 
are  as  follows:  1  tola  —  180  grains  troy  =  11-66  grammes;  1  chittak 
(5  tolas)  =  900  grains  troy  =  58-32  grammes;  1  seer  (16  chittalcs)  =  2J  lb. 
troy  (or  2-057  lb.  avoirdupois)  =  933-10  grammes;  1  maund  (40  seers)  — 
100  lb.  troy  (or  82  lb.  4  oz.  9  dr.  avoirdupois)  =  37-32  kg. 

The  standard  pound  (7,000  standard  grains),  ounce,  cwt  and  ton  are  also 
standard  weights  side  by  side  with  the  above. 

The  gaz  is  equivalent  to  1  yd. 

Calendar.  The  dates  of  the  Saka  era  (named  after  the  north  Indian 
dynasty  of  the  first  century  a.d.)  are  being  used  alongside  Gregorian  dates  in 
issues  of  the  Gazette  of  India,  news  broadcasts  by  AU-India  Radio  and  govern¬ 
ment-issued  calendars,  from  22  March  1957,  a  date  which  corresponds  with 
the  first  day  of  the  year  1879  in  the  Saka  era. 

Books  of  Reference 

Special  works  relating  to  States  are  shown  under  their  separate  headings. 

Q-aide  to  Current  Official  Statistics.  3  vols.  Delhi,  1943,  1945,  1949 

The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.  2nd  ed.  26  vols.  London,  completed  in  1909 

Indian  Ephemeris  and  Almanac,  195S .  Government  of  India.  Delhi,  1957 

India:  a  reference  annual,  195S.  Delhi,  Govt,  print.,  1953 

The  Hindustan  Year  Book.  Calcutta,  1958 

The  Indian  Year  Book.  Annual.  Bombay,  from  1952 

Cambridge  History  of  India.  6  vols.  Cambridge,  1922-47.  Supp.,  1953 

The  Times  of  India  Directory  and  Yearbook.  Bombay  and  London.  Annual 

Binani,  Q.  D.,  and  Eao,  T.  V.  Kama,  India  at  a  Glance.  Rev.  ed.  Bombay,  1964 
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Ohatterjee,  S.  B.,  Indian  Climatology.  Calcutta,  1966 

Deaai,  A.  R.,  The  Social  Background  of  Indian  Nationalism.  Bombay,  1954 

Dunbar,  Sir  G.,  A  History  of  India.  4th  ed.  2  toIs.  London,  1949 

Gritaths,  P.  J.,  The  British  Impact  on  India.  London,  1962 

Kundra,  J.  0.,  Indian  Foreign  Policy,  1947-54.  Bombay,  1956 

Lothian,  Sir  A.  0.  (ed.),  Murray’s  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and 
Ceylon.  17th  ed.  Loudon,  1965 

Majumdar,  R.  0.,  Raychandhuri,  H.  0.,  and  Datta,  K.,  An  Advanced  History  of  India.  2nd 
ed.  London,  1950 

Mitra,  H.  N.,  The  Indian  Annual  Register.  Calcutta,  from  1953 
Philips,  0.  H.,  India.  London,  1949 

Rangnekar,  D.  K.,  Poverty  and  Capital  Development  in  India.  R.  Inst,  of  Int.  Affairs,  1968 

Roberts,  P.  E.,  Historical  Geography  of  India.  2  vols.  Oxford,  1916-20 

Roy,  N.  0.,  The  Civil  Service  in  India.  Calcutta,  1958 

Smith,  T.  B.,  Oxford  History  of  India.  3rd  ed.  Oxford,  1958 

Spate,  O.  H.  K.,  India  and  Pakistan:  a  general  regional  geography.  London,  1954 

Sutton,  S.  0.,  Quide  to  the  India  Office  Library  [founded  in  ISOl].  H.M.S.O.,  1952 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  States  Reorganization  Act,  the  Bihar  and 
West  Bengal  (Transfer  of  Territories)  Act,  and  the  Constitution  (Seventh 
Amendment)  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  1  Nov.  1956,  India  is  now 
divided  into  14  States  and  6  centraUy-administered  territories : 


States 

Andhra  Pradesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
Bombay 
Jammu  and 
Kashmir 
Kerala 

Madhya  Pradesh 
Territories 


Capital 

Hyderabad 

Shillong 

Patna 

Bombay 

Srinagar 

Trivandrum 

Bhopal 


States 
Madras 
Mysore 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar  Pradesh 
West  Bengal 


Capital 

Madras 

Bangalore 

Cuttack 

Chandigarh 

Jaipur 

Lucknow 

Calcutta 


Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  Delhi,  Himachal  Pradesh,  Laccadive 
and  Amindivi  Islands,  Manipur,  Tripura. 


Former  Princely  States  and  Agencies.  Prior  to  Aug.  1947,  subject  to 
British  paramountoy,  these  states  were  governed  by  their  rulers.  Con¬ 
stitutional  reforms  had  been  introduced  in  an  increasing  number  of  states. 

The  Indian  Independence  Act,  1947,  released  the  states  from  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  Crown  and,  following  the  constitution  of  India  into  a  Dominion, 
the  majority  of  the  states  either  combined  to  form  new  Unions  or  merged 
with  the  Provinces  or  the  centre. 

For  information  prior  to  merging  see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book, 
1949,  p.  175  If.,  and  earlier  volumes.  FuU  details  of  the  position  of  the 
States  are  contained  in  the  Government  White  Paper  on  Indian  States 
(New  Delhi,  July  1948),  and  the  revised  White  Paper  (March  1950). 

For  mformation  concerning  the  mergers  of  former  individual  princely 
states  with  the  provinces,  which  were  carried  out  between  1  Jan.  1948  and 
1  Jan.  1950,  see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1955,  p.  201.  The  former 
Part  C  state  of  Bilaspur  was  merged  with  Himachal  Pradesh  in  1954. 

Report  of  the  States  Reorganizalion  Commission.  GoTemment  of  India.  Delhi,  1956 
Menon,  V.  P.,  The  Story  of  the  IiUegration  of  the  Indian  [Princely]  States.  London,  1956. 
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ANDHRA  PRADESH 

GOVERNMENT  AND  CONSTITUTION.  Andhra  was  constituted 
a  separate  state  on  1  Oct.  1953,  on  its  partition  from  Madras,  and  consisted 
of  the  undisputed  Teiugu-speaking  area  of  that  state.  To  this  region  was 
added,  on  1  Nov.  1956,  the  Telengana  area  of  Hyderabad  State,  comprising 
the  districts  of  Hyderabad,  Medak,  Nizamabad,  Karimnagar,  Warangal, 
Khammam,  Nalgonda  and  Mahbubnagar,  parts  of  the  Addabad  district  and 
some  taluks  of  the  Raichur,  Gulbarga  and  Bidar  districts,  and  some  revenue 
circles  of  the  Nanded  district. 

Andhra  Pradesh  has  a  bicameral  legislature.  The  Legislative  Council 
consists  of  90  members.  The  Legislative  Assembly  has  301  members.  The 
state  of  the  parties  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  1  March  1958,  was;  Con¬ 
gress,  213;  People’s  Democratic  Front,  22 ;  Communist,  12;  Praja  Socialist, 
11;  Praja,  3;  Scheduled  Castes  Federation,  1 ;  Socialists,!;  Independents, 
37. 

For  administrative  purposes  there  are  19  districts  in  the  State.  The 
capital  is  Hyderabad. 

Governor.  Bhimsen  Sachar  (appomted  11  June  1957). 

Chief  Minister.  N.  Sanjiva  Reddi. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  state  has  an  area  (provisional)  of 
105,700  sq.  miles  and  a  population  (1951)  of  31'26m.  The  principal  language 
is  Telugu.  Cities  with  over  100,000  population  (1951  census)  are:  Hydera¬ 
bad,  1,085,722;  Vijayavada,  161,198;  Warangal,  133,130;  Gimtur, 
125,255;  Visakhapatnam,  108,042;  Rajahmundy,  105,276. 

EDUCATION,  In  1951  about  13%  of  the  population  were  literate 
(19'6%  males,  6-5%  females).  In  the  area  now  forming  Andhra  Pradesh 
there  were,  in  195^56,  33,790  recognized  educational  institutions  with  a 
total  of  3,064,924  pupils  (2,111,259  boys  and  953,665  girls).  Primary  schools 
numbered  27,853  with  2,328,445  pupils;  secondary  schools,  963  with  456,610 
students. 

There  were  47  arts  and  science  colleges  and  22  professional  and  technical 
colleges  with  total  attendance  of  47,414.  Osmania  University,  Hyderabad 
(founded  in  1918),  is  residential  and  teaching,  and  Andhra  University, 
Waltair  (1926),  affiliating  and  teaching. 

JUSTICE.  The  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Hyderabad  has  a  Chief 
Justice  and  14  puisne  judges. 

FINANCE.  The  revised  budget  estimates  for  1957-58  showed  total 
receipts  of  Rs  61,08T4  lakhs,  of  which  contributions  from  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  amounted  to  4,67-24  lakhs.  Other  receipts  included:  land  revenue 
(net),  7,39-09  lakhs;  taxes  on  income  other  than  corporation  tax,  5,97-81 
lakhs;  excise,  9,46-89  lakhs;  forests,  2,32-64  lakhs;  stamps,  2,39-70  lakhs. 
Total  expenditure  on  revenue  accoimt  was  Rs  57,96-24  lakhs,  of  which 
education  took  10,81-02  lakhs;  medical  and  public  health,  4,00-54  lakhs; 
agriculture,  2,42-70  lakhs;  police,  5,13-09  lakhs,  and  general  administration, 
4,66-83  lakhs.  Budget  estimates  for  1958-59 :  total  receipts,  63,65-88  lakhs ; 
total  expenditure  on  revenue  account,  62,87-34. 

Total  outlay  on  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  is  estimated  at  Rs  174-77 
crores.  Expenditure,  1956—59,  is  about  89-75  crores. 
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PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  the  former  Andhra  State  there  are 
24m.  acres  of  cultivable  land,  of  which  16m.  acres  are  imder  production. 
Paddy  and  rice  production  is  at  the  rate  of  about  5'8m.  tons  a  year.  Over 
40%  of  the  total  tobacco  output  of  India  is  produced  in  Andhra  Pradesh. 
Other  principal  crops  are  millets  (jowar  and  bajra),  sugar  cane,  groundnuts, 
cotton  and  jute.  During  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  it  is  hoped  to  bring 
about  487,000  acres  imder  irrigation  through  major  or  medium  schemes;  in 
1956-57,  8,000  acres  were  irrigated  and  in  1957-58  about  39,000  acres. 
Forests  occupy  about  20%  of  the  total  area  of  the  state. 

Minerals.  There  are  deposits  of  manganese,  mica  and  coal;  other 
minerals  include  barytes,  asbestos  and  chromite.  The  principal  mica,  belt  is 
in  Nellore  district,  which  also  has  deposits  of  uranium.  Production  of  mica 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  2,600  tons  a  year.  Coal  production  is  centred  in  the 
Telangana  area. 

Industry.  In  1956  there  were  about  167,000  persons  working  in  factories 
subject  to  the  Factories  Act,  1948.  Factories  employing  10  or  more  persons 
and  using  power  numbered  1,578  in  the  former  Andhra  State  in  1954;  they 
employed  an  average  of  64,738  workers.  In  Hyderabad  State  (1952)  there 
were  a  total  of  1,061  factories  employing  about  70,700  workers. 

In  1957  Andhra  Pradesh  had  12  textile-mills,  9  sugar-mills  and  2  paper- 
mills.  Other  industries  include  cement,  tanning  and  glass.  There  is  an  oil 
refinery  at  Visakhapatnam,  where  India’s  only  major  shipbuilding  yards 
are  situated. 

Cottage  industry  includes  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  wooden  and  lacquer 
toys,  brocades,  bidriware,  filigree  and  lace-work.  The  wooden  toys  of 
Nirmal  in  Hyderabad  are  particularly  well  known. 

Irrigation  and  Power.  The  Tungabhadra  dam  was  inaugurated  in  1953 ; 
it  will  irrigate  about  830,000  acres  in  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Mysore.  The 
Machkund  hydro-electric  project  is  being  financed  under  the  Second  Five- 
Year  Plan  jointly  with  the  Government  of  Orissa;  a  dam  has  been  con¬ 
structed  on  the  Machkund  River,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
two  states,  and  generating  units  with  a  capacity  of  51,000  have  already  been 
installed.  The  Nagarjunasagar  irrigation  and  hydro-electric  scheme  for  the 
construction  of  dams  on  the  Krishna  River  was  started  in  1955. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  port  of  Visakhapatnam  handled  494  ships 
of  3,190,000  GRT  during  1956-57  (imports,  494,000  tons;  exports,  996,000 
tons).  There  are  minor  ports  at  Kakhiada  and  Masulipatam,  and  6  smaller 
ports.  There  were  15,430  miles  of  roads  in  the  former  Andhra  State  and 
7,269  miles  in  Hyderabad  (1952). 


ASSAM 

GOVERNMENT.  Assam  first  became  a  British  Protectorate  at  the  close 
of  the  first  Burmese  War  in  1826.  In  1832  Cachar  was  annexed:  in  1835 
the  Jaintia  Hills  were  included  in  the  East  India  Company’s  dominions,  and 
in  1839  Upper  Assam  was  annexed  to  Bengal.  In  1874  Assam  was  detached 
from  Bengal  and  made  a  separate  chief  commissionership.  On  the  partition 
of  Bengal  in  1905,  it  was  united  to  the  Eastern  Districts  of  Bengal  under 
a  Lieut. -Governor.  From  1912  the  chief  commissionership  of  Assam  was 
revived,  and  from  1921  a  governorship  was  created.  The  States  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act,  1966,  effected  no  territorial  changes  in  the  case  of  Assam. 
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Naga  Hills  Tuensang  Area.  The  Naga  Hills  Tuensang  Area  ■was  con¬ 
stituted  a  Centrally  Administered  Area  under  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs 
•mth  effect  from  1  Dec.  1957.  It  has  an  area  of  6,236  sq.  miles  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  3  /0,000.  It  includes  the  Naga  Hills  district  of  Assam  and  the 
Tuensang  Frontier  Division  formerly  under  the  North  East  Frontier  Agency. 
The  ne-w  area  is  admimstered  by  the  President  through  the  Governor  of 
Assam.  The  headquarters  of  the  Commissioner  is  at  Kohima.  The  leaders 
of  the  Naga  tribes  have  been  seeking  independence,  and  there  is  unrest  in  the 
area. 

North  East  Frontier  Agency.  The  N.E.F.A.  is  administered  by  the 
Governor  of  Assam,  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  President.  The  Governor  is 
assisted  by  an  Adviser  in  Shillong  and  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
area  rests  in  the  Government  of  India.  It  includes  the  Kemang,  Tirap, 
Subansiri,  Siang  and  Lohit  Frontier  Divisions,  and  has  an  area  of  32,969  sq. 
miles. 

CONSTITUTION.  Assam  has  a  unicameral  legislature  of  105  members. 
The  state  of  the  parties  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  1  March  1958,  was: 
Congress,  70;  Praja  Socialist,  8;  Communist,  4;  Independents,  23.  There 
are  15  local  boards,  14  municipalities  and  10  town  committees. 

The  tribal  areas  -within  the  state  of  Assam  (excluding  the  North  East 
Frontier  Agency  and  Naga  Hills  Tuensang  Area)  are;  the  United  Khasi- 
Jaintia  Hills  District;  the  Garo  Hills  District ;  the  Mizo  District ;  the  Naga 
Hills  District;  the  North  Cachar  Hills,  and  the  Mikir  Hills.  They  are 
autonomous  districts  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sixth  Schedule  to  the 
Constitution. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Indian  Independence  Act,  1947,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  district  of  Sylhet,  which  is  predominately  Moslem,  was  detached 
from  Assam  and  amalgamated  with  East  Bengal  in  the  Dominion  of  Pakistan. 

Governor.  FazI  Ali  (appointed  20  April  1956). 

Chief  Minister.  Bimalaprased  Chaliha. 

AREA,  POPULATION  AND  RELIGION.  The  plains  districts,  the 
hiU  districts  and  the  tribal  areas,  exclusive  of  the  state  of  Manipur,  cover  an 
area  of  85,012  sq.  miles,  with  a  population  of  9,043,707  in  1951,  excluding 
tribal  areas.  Principal  towns  with  population  (1951)  are:  Shillong  (the 
capital),  53,756;  Gauhati,  43,615;  Dibrugarh,  37,991;  Silchar,  34,059; 
Nowgong,  28,257.  65-2%  of  the  population  are  Hindus,  22-1%  Moham¬ 
medans,  6-5%  Christians  and  a  further  5-8%  profess  tribal  religions. 

EDUCATION.  The  1951  census  showed  18-07%  of  the  population  to 
be  literate  (males,  19-67% ;  females,  6-48%). 

The  University  of  Gauhati  (established  1948)  is  both  affiliating  and 
teaching.  In  1957  it  had  23  attached  and  affiliated  colleges;  students 
enrolled  (1956—56)  numbered  14,571.  The  enrolment  of  the  Law  College 
was  348  on  31  March  1955.  In  the  Bachelor  Teaching  Department  of  the 
university  there  were  56  students  under  training  in  1955. 

Primary  education  was  made  compulsory  in  some  selected  areas  in  1949. 
Compulsory  education  was  in  force  in  11  towms  and  4,145  villages  in  1956; 
the  number  of  pupils  imder  compulsion  was  287,289  (including  111,776 
girls).  The  number  of  primary  schools  in  1956-57  was  13,661  (including 
612  basic  primary  schools)  with  837,018  pupils. 
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There  were,  in  1966-56,  311  high  and  higher  secondary  schools  for  boys  j 
and  46  for  girls,  with  total  enrolment  of  139,752;  1,357  middle  schools  ) 
(including  28  basic  middle  schools)  haxi  126,111  pupils.  I 

Technical  Education.  Courses  in  engineering  trades  have  been  intro-  i 
duced  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Institute  of  Engineering  and  Teclmology,  j 
Jorhat,  and  in  its  branch  at  Nowgong.  Advanced  technical  training  is  j 
provided  at  the  Junior  Technical  School,  Kohima,  and  the  Technical 
Training  Institute,  Jorhat.  Other  technical  schools  are  at  Tezpur  and  Sil- 
char. 

The  Assam  Civil  Engineering  School,  Gauhati,  is  training  students  as 
overseers  under  the  Government,  local  bodies  and  in  other  spheres  where 
civil-engineering  subordinates  are  required.  A  civil  engineering  college  was 
opened  at  Gauhati  in  1956,  and  an  engineering  college  at  Pragiyotsihpur  in 
1968. 

Medical  Education.  The  Assam  Medical  College,  opened  on  3  Nov. 
1947,  provides  a  regular  supply  of  medical  graduates  qualified  to  render  i 
relief  and  health  services  both  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Agricultural  Education.  An  agricultural  college  was  established  at 
Jorhat  in  1948.  A  veterinary  college,  affiliated  to  Gauhati  University, 
has  about  100  students. 

JUSTICE.  The  seat  of  the  High  Court  is  Gauhati.  It  has  a  Chief 
Justice  and  2  puisne  judges. 

FINANCE.  The  gross  revenue  for  1958-59  was  estimated  at  Rs  29-27 
orores  and  expenditure  at  Rs  28-39  erores.  Land  revenue  contributed  2,36, 
excise  3,85,  forests  94  and  stamps  38  lakhs.  The  total  expenditure  included 
education  4,78,  health  1,21,  public  works  6,36,  agriculture  1,73  and  rural 
and  community  development  1,44. 

i 

PRODUCTION.  The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea  is  the  prin-  i 
oipal  industry  in  Assam.  Agriculture  employs  nearly  89%  of  the  popula-  > 
tion.  Sericulture  and  hand-loom  weaving,  both  aUk  and  cotton,  are  the  i 
most  important  home  industries.  There  are  some  coalfields,  but  output  is 
not  large.  In  1954  there  were  1,021  tea  estates.  The  area  of  tea  plucked  in 
1955-56  was  385,920  acres;  the  total  output  was  332,824,621  lb.  of  black  and 
2,699,680  lb.  of  green  tea;  in  1953-54  the  daily  average  number  of  persons 
employed  was  303,244.  The  production  of  jute  has  increased.  In  1956-57 
there  were  6,373  sq.  miles  of  reserved  forests.  These  forests  produce  large 
quantities  of  wood  for  tea-chests,  bamboo  and  cane.  Assam  contains  im¬ 
portant  oilfields.  In  1947,  65,192,235  gallons  of  crude  oil  were  extracted 
from  the  oilfields  of  the  province  to  the  value  of  Rs  1,16,69,410.  In  1955-6 
co-operative  societies  numbered  4,265,  with  a  total  membership  of  649,345 
and  working  capital  of  Rs  4,20,49,288. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1952-63  there  were  968  miles  of  surfaced 
roads,  67  miles  of  metalled,  2,097  of  gravelled,  740  of  earthed  and  1,828  miles 
of  bridle  paths.  The  open  mfieage  of  railways  in  1957  was  1,455  miles. 

Barua,  H.  0.,  Hem-Kosa.  2nd  ed.  Jorhat,  1941 

PUrer-Haimendorf,  0.  von,  The  Naked  Nagas  (Assam^Burtna  Frontier).  London,  1939 
Gait,  Sir  E.,  History  of  Assam.  2nd  ed.  Calcutta,  1926 
Kingdon  Ward,  E.,  Assam  Adventure.  London,  1941 

Reid,  Sir  Robert,  History  of  the  Frontier  Areas  bordering  on  Assam.  ShiUong,  1942 
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BIHAR 

GOVERNMENT.  The  state  contains  the  2  ethnic  areas  of  Bihar  and 
Chota  Nagpur.  For  the  purposes  of  administration  it  is  divided  into  4 
divisions  covering  17  districts. 

CONSTITUTION.  Bihar  has  a  bicameral  legislature.  The  Legislative 
Council  consists  of  96  members.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  318 
elected  members.  The  state  of  the  parties  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  on 
1  March  1958,  was:  Congress,  208;  Praja  Socialist,  32;  Jharkhand,  32; 
Chota  Nagpur  Santhal  Parganas  Janata,  23;  Communist,  7;  Independents, 
15. 

Governor.  Dr  Zakir  Hussain  (assumed  office,  6  July  1957). 

Chief  Minister.  Dr  Sri  Krishna  Sinha. 

AREA,  POPULATION  AND  RELIGION.  On  1  Nov.  1956,  as  a  result 
of  the  States  Reorganization  Act,  1956,  certain  areas  from  the  Purnea 
district  and  the  Purulia  subdivision  of  the  Manbhum  district  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  state  of  West  Bengal.  The  figures  for  the  area  and  population 
of  the  state  are  67,164  sq.  miles  and  38,779,562.  The  5  principal  towns 
are  Patna  (the  capital),  Gaya,  Bhagalpur,  Jamshedpur  and  Ranchi.  The 
hot-weather  seat  of  the  Government  is  at  Ranchi.  Hindus  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  population. 

EDUCATION.  At  the  census  of  1951  the  proportion  of  literates  was 
12T5%.  There  are  two  universities,  namely,  Patna  University  (initially 
founded  1917,  and  reconstituted  1952)  and  Bihar  University  (founded  1952); 
Patna  University  is  a  teaching  and  residential  university  for  the  area  of  the 
Patna  Municipal  Corporation ;  Bihar  University,  an  affihating  and  teaching 
university  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  Number  of  students,  at  31  March  1956, 
was  2,458  (including  171  women). 

During  1955-56  there  were  4  research  institutes,  viz.,  the  Institute  of 
Post-graduate  Studies  and  Research  in  Sanskrit  learning  at  Darbhanga 
the  Nalanda  Mahavihara  at  Nalanda,  Patna,  for  research  and  post-graduate 
studies  in  Pah  and  aUied  subjects  and  Buddhist  learning,  the  Institute  of 
Post-graduate  Studies  and  Research  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  Patna,  and  the 
Prakrit  and  Jain  Research  Institute  Vaishali,  Muzaffarpur,  for  research  and 
post-graduate  studies  in  Prakrit  and  Ardh  Magdhi,  with  74  students  (includ¬ 
ing  1  woman);  54  coUeges  for  general  education  (including  5  for  women) 
with  40,026  pupils  (including  2,318  women),  25  colleges  for  professional 
education  (includmg  1  for  women)  with  7,406  pupils  (including  211  women), 
3  colleges  for  special  education  with  132  scholars  (including  2  women),  963 
high  and  post-basic  schools  (including  45  for  girls)  with  277,726  pupils 
(including  19,292  girls),  3,321  middle  and  senior  basic  schools  (including  166 
for  girls)  with  420,604  pupils  (including  47,101  girls),  29,549  primary  and 
junior  basic  schools  (including  2,731  for  girls)  with  1,601,210  pupils  (includ¬ 
ing  283,944  girls),  4  nursery  schools  with  191  pupils  (including  73  girls),  175 
schools  for  professional  education  (including  27  for  girls)  with  15,314  pupils 
(including  1,252  girls),  5,292  schools  for  special  education  (including  279  for 
girls),  with  204,448  scholars  (including  14,099  girls)  and  973  unrecognized 
institutions  of  different  categories  (including  68  for  girls)  with  57,978 
scholars  (including  4,156  girls). 

JUSTICE.  There  is  a  High  Court  (constituted  in  1916)  at  Patna 
with  a  Chief  Justice  and  15  puisne  judges.  On  the  criminal  side  there 
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are  sessions  judges,  stipendiary  and  honorary  magistrates.  For  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  civil  justice  there  are  district  judges,  subordmate  judges 
and  munsiffs  (courts  of  first  instance).  The  pohce  force  is  under  an  mspector- 
general;  there  is  1  poUceman  to  1,330  of  the  population. 

FINANCE.  The  revised  budget  estimates  for  1957-58  show  total 
revenue  receipts  of  Rs  50,90-84  lakhs,  of  which  taxes  on  income  other  than 
corporation  tax  produced  7,26-66;  land  revenue  (net),  8,39-06;  excise, 
8,34-38;  stamps,  2,01-49;  forests,  1,01-78.  Chief  heads  of  expenditure 
were:  education,  9,04-61 ;  public  health  and  medicine,  5,51-61 ;  civil^works, 
7,23-59;  community  projects,  4,17-82;  police,  4,51-14;  general  administra¬ 
tion,  4,40-47.  Total  expenditure  on  revenue  account  amounted  to  Rs 
61,71 -90  lakhs.  Budget  estimates,  1958-59:  revenue  receipts,  Rs  61,90-18 
lakhs;  expenditure,  Rs  56,42-01  lakhs. 

Outlay  on  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  is  estimated  at  Rs  180  crores,  m- 
cluding  that  for  Kosi  irrigation  scheme  and  the  Damodar  Valley  project. 
Expenditure,  1956-59,  was  about  Rs  83  crores.  Central  assistance,  1956-59, 
amounted  to  about  Rs  43-4  crores. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  Bihar  the  total  area  cropped  during 
1954-55  was  24,648,178  acres,  which  included  4,842,690  acres  cropped  more 
than  once.  Of  this  the  principal  crop,  rice,  covered  12,089,642  acres  (pro¬ 
duction,  2,628,605  tons);  maize,  1,773,366  acres  (412,828  tons);  oilseeds, 
783,742  acres  (83,121  tons);  gram,  1,384,404  acres  (262,739  tons);  barley, 
898,844  acres  (193,018  tons);  wheat,  1,596,515  acres  (420,150  tons); 
marua  (millet),  374,066  acres  (68,804  tons);  sugar  cane,  326,956  acres 
(247,788  tons,  raw) ;  fibres  (cotton,  jute),  278,149  acres  (387,465  bales) ;  tea, 
4,100  acres;  tobacco,  2,892  acres  (8,563  tons);  fruits  and  vegetables, 
including  root  crops,  671,124  acres.  The  remaining  area  was  distributed 
under  miscellaneous  food  and  non-food  crops  of  minor  importance. 

Mining.  The  principal  coal  area  of  Bihar  hes  in  the  Manbhum  and 
Hazaribagh  districts.  The  total  output  was  18,981,903  tons  in  1954.  The 
districts  of  Hazaribagh,  Monghyr  and  Gaya  form  the  most  important  source 
of  mica  in  the  world ;  output  in  1955,  378,814  tons.  Iron  ore  is  mainly  raised 
in  the  district  of  Singhbhum;  output  in  1955,  1,349,650  tons.  Bauxite, 
1955,  32,279  tons;  manganese,  1955,  33,255  tons;  kyanite,  1955,  39,856 
tons.  The  average  daily  number  of  workers  employed  in  coal,  mica  and 
iron-ore  mines  was  208,413  in  1954.  The  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Co., 
Jamshedpur,  employed  over  30,000  workers. 

On  31  Dec.  1955  there  were  23,873  co-operative  societies,  with  823,147 
members  and  a  working  capital  of  Rs.  7,44,26,511. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  total  mileage  of  roads,  including  P.W.D., 
national  highways,  district  board  and  municipal  roads,  in  1955-56  was 
8,718  and  of  unmetaUed  roads  27,948.  The  length  of  canals  open  for 
navigation  is  215  miles.  The  North  Eastern  and  Eastern  railways  traverse 
the  province. 

Handbook  of  the  Mining  and  Mineral  Resources  in  Bihar  and  Orissa.  Patna,  1924 
Houlton,  Sir  J.,  Bihar,  the  Heart  of  India.  Calcutta,  1949 

BOMBAY 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  President,  is 
the  head  of  the  administration ;  he  is  aided  by  a  Council  of  Ministers,  with 
the  Chief  Minister  as  its  head.  The  Chief  Minister  is  appointed  by  the 
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Governor,  and  the  other  Jlinisters  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  the 
advice  of  the  Chief  Minister.  The  Council  of  Ministers  is  collectively  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Legislature  of  the  state. 

CONSTITUTION.  The  Bombay  Legislature  consists  of  two  Houses. 
The  Legislative  Council  has  lOS  members.  The  Legislative  Assembly  con¬ 
sists  of  396  members,  of  whom  one  is  nominated  by  the  Governor  to  represent 
the  Anglo-Indian  community.  The  state  of  parties  in  the  Assembly,  1 
March  1958,  was ;  Congress,  231 ;  Praja  Socialist,  35 ;  Peasants’  and  Workers’ 
Party,  30;  Communist,  13;  Scheduled  Castes  Federation,  12;  Jan  Sangh, 
4;  Hindu  Mahasabhi,  1;  Independents,  66.  The  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  can  speak  in  any  recognized  language  of  the  state. 

Governor.  Sri  Prakasa. 

Chief  Minister.  Yeshwantrao  Balwantrao  Chavan. 

Under  the  States  Reorganization  Act,  1956,  the  new  Bombay  State  has 
been  formed  by  merging  the  states  of  Kutch  and  Saurashtra  and  the  Marathi¬ 
speaking  areas  of  Hyderabad  (commonly  known  as  Marathwada)  and 
Madhya  Pradesh  (also  called  Vidarbha)  in  the  old  state  of  Bombay,  after  the 
transfer  from  that  state  of  the  Kannada-speaking  areas  of  the  Belgaum, 
Bijapur,  Kanara  and  Dharwar  districts  which  have  been  added  to  the  state 
of  Mysore,  and  the  Abu  Road  taluka  of  Banaskantha  district,  which  has 
gone  to  the  state  of  Rajasthan. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  State  is  the  largest  in  respect  of 
size  in  the  Union;  190,668  sq.  miles  (provisional).  It  has  a  population  of 
48'3m.,  of  whom  about  26m.  are  Marathi-speaking  and  about  16m.  Gujurati- 
speaking  people.  The  principal  cities  (1951  census)  are  Bombay  City  (the 
capital)  (2,994,444),  Ahmedabad  (788,333),  Poona  (480,982),  Nagpur 
(449,099),  Sholapur  (277,087),  Surat  (223,182),  Baroda  (211,407),  Bharnagar 
(137,951)  and  Kolhapur  (136,835).  In  1951  the  birth  rate  of  the  state  was 
38-7  and  the  death  rate  26  per  1,000  population. 

EDUCATION.  The  Bombay  University,  founded  in  1857,  is  mainly  an 
afShating  university.  Under  the  university,  in  addition  to  the  university 
school  of  economics  and  sociology  and  departments  of  chemical  technology 
and  statistics,  are  15  arts  and  science  colleges  and  17  professional  colleges, 
for  medicine,  commerce,  law,  education,  engineering  and  veterinary  science. 
In  1956  the  number  of  students  in  the  arts  and  science  colleges  was  25,003, 
and  in  the  professional  colleges,  12,220.  The  Poona  University,  founded  in 
1948,  is  both  teaching  (Poona  area)  and  affiliating  (Maharashtra  area);  in 
1956  it  had  16  arts  and  science  colleges  with  13,532  students,  and  13  pro¬ 
fessional  colleges  with  4,699  students.  The  Karnatak  University  (established 
1950)  had  (1955)  8  arts  and  science  colleges  with  5,714  students  and  6  pro¬ 
fessional  colleges  with  1,062  students.  The  Gujarat  University,  established 
in  1950,  had  (1956)  12  arts  and  science  colleges  with  10,590  students  and  11 
professional  colleges  with  6,231  students.  Baroda  University,  established 
in  1949,  had  3  arts  and  science  colleges  with  2,335  students  and  9  professional 
colleges  with  2,889  students.  The  S.N.D.T.  Women’s  University  had  5 
colleges  with  1 ,569  students. 

Prior  to  reorganization  recognized  and  unrecognized  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  Bombay  State  numbered,  1955-56,  59,070,  with  5,289,961  scholars 
and  177  with  8,575  students  respectively.  Secondary  schools  numbered 
1,605,  with  614,317  pupils,  and  primary  schools  35,681,  with  4,171,288  pupils. 
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In  the  former  State  of  Saurashtra  (1955-56)  there  were  5,693  recogmzed 
institutions.  These  included  5  arts  and  science  colleges  with  3,033  students  ; 

6  professional  colleges  (1,278);  144  secondary  schools  (74,038)  and  4,086 
primary  schools  (336,350).  The  former  State  of  Kutch  had  540  recogmzed 
institutions. 

JUSTICE.  The  High  Court  of  Bombay  has  18  judges,  including  the 
Chief  Justice.  The  seat  of  the  High  Court  is  Bombay  hut  it  has  a  Bench 
at  Nagpur.  Justice  was,  as  at  31  Dec.  1954,  administered  by  24  sessions 
and  37  additional  judges,  968  magistrates  and  7  sanitary  committees 
and  sanitary  boards. 

FINANCE.  The  revised  budget  estimates  for  1957-58  show  total 
revenue  of  Rs  117,34-58  lakhs  and  total  expenditure  on  revenue  account  of 
Rs  111,77-45  lakhs.  Chief  heads  of  expenditure  (Rs  lakhs):  education, 
22,77-08;  police,  12,42-39;  public  health  and  medicine,  8,75-53;  general 
administration,  7,97-94.  In  1958-59  revenue  receipts  are  estimated  at  Rs 
120  crores  and  expenditure  on  revenue  account  at  Rs  122  crores. 

After  reorganization  of  the  state,  the  total  outlay  on  the  Second  Five- 
Year  Plan  was  estimated  at  Rs  350-22  crores.  During  the  3  years  1956-57 
to  1958-59  expenditure  was  about  Rs  175  crores  (i.e.,  half  of  the  total  outlay), 
of  which  central  government  assistance  amounted  to  Rs  74-2  crores. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  1951,  61-5%  of  the  population  of 
Bombay  State  were  dependent  upon  agriculture,  46-6%  of  that  of  Sau¬ 
rashtra  and  42-1%  of  that  of  Kutch.  Chief  crops  are  cotton,  jowar  and 
hajra,  groundnuts  and  rice.  In  1954-55  total  cropped  area  in  the  3  states 
was  54-7m.  acres,  of  which  5-86m.  acres  were  Tmder  cotton  (producing  l-55m. 
bales  (392  lb.)  of  lint).  Forest  area  in  Bombay  State  was  10-76m.  acres. 

Industry.  The  textile  industry  is  dominant  in  production.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  looms  in  the  year  ending  March  1955  in  Greater  Bombay  was  65,658, 
and  in  the  rest  of  Bombay  State,  66,511.  The  number  of  factories  of  all 
kinds  in  Bombay  State  was  8,736  during  1954,  and  the  average  number  of 
workers  in  all  industries  was  769,068,  including  78,219  women.  Other  in¬ 
dustries,  besides  textiles,  include  chemicals,  engineering,  tanning,  food  and 
transport.  On  30  June  1954  the  number  of  co-operative  societies  was 
18,079,  with  2,807,287  members  and  a  working  capital  of  Rs  1,09,35,643. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1954-55  Bombay  had  14,675  miles  of  metalled 
roads  and  15,945  miles  of  unmetaUed  roads.  The  total  mileage  of  roads 
maintained  by  the  Public  Works  Department  and  local  bodies,  as  on  31 
March  1955,  was  30,570  miles.  On  31  March  1955  the  total  length  of  railway 
open  in  Bombay  State  was  4,012-8  miles.  There  are  now  two  major  ports 
in  the  state,  Bombay  and  Kandla;  the  latter  is  being  developed  by  the 
central  government. 

Statistical  Information.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Economics  and  Statistics  (Old  Secretariat 
Annexe,  Bombay)  was  set  up  on  12  Nov.  1946.  Director:  M.  A.  Telang,  M.A.  It  publishes 
a  Quarterly  Bulletin  (from  July  1947)  and  an  Annual  Statistical  Abstract  (from  1951);  other 
publications : 

Statistical  Atlas  of  Bombay  State.  4th  ed.  Bombay,  1950 

Guide  to  Current  Official  Statistics.  Bombay,  1955 

Handbook  of  Statistics  of  the  Reorganised  Bombay  State.  Bombay  1957 

Patil,  P.  0.,  Regional  Survey  of  Economic  Resources.  Kolhapur,  1950 

Bushbrook  Wiliams,  L.  F.,  The  Black  Hills:  Kutch  in  History  and  Legend.  London,  1958- 

State  library.  Central  Library,  Town  HaU,  Bombay.  Secretary :  G.  0.  Jhala. 
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JAMMU  AND  KASHMIRI 

The  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  which  had  earher  been  under  Hindu 
rulers  and  Moslem  sultans,  became  part  of  the  Mogul  Empire  under  Akbar 
from  1686.  After  a  period  of  Afghan  rule  from  1766,  it  was  annexed  to  the 
Sikh  kingdom  of  the  Punjab  in  1819.  In  1820  Ranjit  Singh  made  over  the 
territory  of  Jammu  to  Gulab  Singh.  After  the  decisive  battle  of  Sobraon 
in  1846  Kashmir  also  was  made  over  to  Gulab  Singh  under  the  Treaty  of 
Amritsar.  British  supremacy  was  recognized. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Maharaja  acceded  to  the  Dominion  of  India  on  27 
Oct.  1947  ;  and,  in  view  of  large-scale  attacks  by  tribesmen  from  outside  the 
state,  the  Indian  Army  took  over  its  defence.  The  dispute  between  India 
and  Pakistan  about  the  state  was  first  brought  before  the  United  Nations  in 
1948. 

In  1960  the  Maharaja  Sir  Hari  Singh,  who  had  ruled  from  1926,  left  the 
state,  and  his  son  Yuvraj  Karan  Singh  took  over  as  Regent  in  his  place. 
On  17  Oct.  1962  hereditary  rule  in  the  state  came  to  an  end  and  the  regent 
was  sworn  in  as  Sadr-i-Riyasat.  He  was  re-elected  for  another  6-year  term 
in  1967. 

The  permanent  Constitution  of  the  state  adopted  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  came  into  force  in  part  on  17  Nov.  1966  and  fully  on  26  Jan.  1967. 

Prime  Minister.  Bakshi  Ghulam  Mohammed. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  bulk  of  the  population,  except  in 
Jammu,  are  Moslems.  The  ruling  family  was  Hindu.  The  area  is  84,471  sq. 
miles ;  the  population,  according  to  the  1941  census,  is  4,021,616.  Geographi¬ 
cally  the  state  may  be  divided  into  :  ( 1 )  the  Tibetan  and  semi-Tibetan  tracts, 
which  contain  the  districts  of  Ladakh  and  Gilgit;  (2)  the  Jhelum  valley, 
within  which  is  situated  the  lovely  and  world-famous  ‘Happy  Valley’  of 
Kashmir,  and  (3)  the  submontane  and  semi-mountainous  tract  which 
includes  Jammu,  the  winter  capital  of  the  state. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  free  throughout  the  state  from  primary 
to  university  stage.  There  are  2,100  educational  institutions,  and  the 
estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  1967-68  was  about  Rs  122  lakhs.  Special 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  spread  of  education  amongst  women.  There 
are  2  colleges,  27  high  schools,  47  middle  schools  and  central  schools  and  362 
primary  schools  for  girls.  For  boy  students,  there  are  2,266  primary  schools, 
109  high  schools,  281  middle  and  central  schools.  There  are  8  colleges  for 
boys  and  2  training  colleges  (both  for  men  and  women)  besides  3  full  training 
schools  and  2  attached  training  classes  in  Poonch  and  Kargil.  A  university 
was  established  in  Srinagar  in  1948.  The  Second  Five-Year  Plan  for  Edu¬ 
cation  is  estimated  to  cost  Rs  13-2  crores  during  1956-61. 

FINANCE.  The  receipts  for  1958-69  are  estimated  at  Rs  l,154-25  lakhs 
and  expenditure  charged  to  revenue  at  Rs  9,69-67  lakhs. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY.  Under  the  land-reform  measures 
(according  to  which  land  in  excess  of  22^  acres  held  by  a  single  person  is  to 
be  transferred  to  the  actual  tiller)  229,371  acres  of  land  have  so  far  been 
transferred  in  ownership  right  to  193,141  tillers  with  703,604  dependants. 

'  Although  the  state  is  included  in  the  Indian  Constitution,  the  dispute  between  India 
and  Pakistan  regarding  this  territory  is  still  under  the  consideration  ol  the  United  Nations. 
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Measures  have  been  adopted  to  procure  paddy  on  a  monopoly  basis.  21,720 
acres  of  cultivable  waste  lands  have  so  far  been  allotted  to  landless  peasants. 

In  1954  there  were  3,148  co-operative  societies  wdth  a  membership  of 
191,046  and  a  working  capital  of  Rs  1,19,90,715. 

Besides  agriculture,  the  chief  industry  is  sericultm-e,  which  dates  back 
to  the  16th  century.  Forests  cover  about  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  the 
state,  forming  an  important  source  of  revenue,  besides  providing  emplo}^- 
ment  to  a  large  section  of  the  population. 

The  Drug  Research  Laboratory  in  Jammu  is  the  premier  pharmaceutical 
laboratory  in  India. 

The  Government  has  started  a  network  of  emporia  to  provide  an  outlet 
for  the  trade  of  the  state.  Business  done  by  the  emporia  during  1956-67 
was  over  Rs  32  lakhs.  During  the  same  period  goods  worth  about  Rs  8 
lakhs  were  produced  in  the  various  production  centres. 

The  First  Five-Year  Plan  for  Jammu  and  Kashmir  (1951/52-55/56)  was 
implemented  to  the  extent  of  87%.  The  Second  Five-Year  Plan  for  the 
state  has  been  allocated  a  sum  of  Rs  33-9  crores. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Kashmir  is  linked  with  the  railway  system  of 
India  by  the  newly  constructed  motorable  Jammu-Pathankot  road.  The 
Banihal  cart  road,  which  is  200  miles  long,  connects  Srinagar,  the  summer 
capital,  with  Jammu,  the  winter  capital.  The  opening  of  the  Banihal 
Tunnel  in  Dec.  1956  has  shortened  the  distance  between  the  two  towns  and 
made  it  possible  to  maintain  road  communication  with  the  Kashmir  Valley 
during  the  winter  months.  The  state  owns  over  600  trucks  for  the  move"- 
ment  of  goods,  and  2  standard  workshops  have  been  set  up  in  Srinagar  and 
Jammu  to  maintain  this  fleet.  New  roads  have  been  laid  out  connecting 
the  far-flung  areas  with  the  main  road. 

Bazaz,  P.  N.,  The  History  of  Struggle  for  Freedom  in  Kashmir.  Delhi,  1954 

Birdwood,  Lord,  Two  Nations  and  Kashmir.  London,  1956 

Breoher,  M.,  Struggle  for  Kashmir.  New  York,  1953 

Korbel,  J.,  Danger  in  Kashmir.  Princeton  Univ.  Press.,  1954 

Sinha,  S.,  Kashmir:  A  Handbook  for  Visitors.  3rd  ed.  Allahabad,  1947 


KERALA 

The  new  state  of  Kerala,  created  under  the  States  Reorganization  Act, 
1956,  consists  of  the  previous  state  of  Travancore-Cochin,  except  for  4  taluks 
of  the  Trivandrum  district  and  a  part  of  the  Shencottah  taluk  of  Quilon  dis¬ 
trict.  It  took  over  the  Malabar  district  (apart  from  the  Laccadive  and 
Minicoy  Islands)  and  the  Kasaragod  taluk  of  South  Kanara  (apart  from  the 
Amindivi  Islands)  from  Madras  State. 

Kerala  has  a  unicameral  legislature.  The  Assembly  consists  of  126 
elected  members  and  one  nominated  representative  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
community.  The  state  of  the  parties,  1  March  1958,  was:  Commimist,  60; 
Congress,  43;  Praj a  Socialist,  9;  Independents,  14. 

Governor.  Dr  B.  Ramakrishna  Rao. 

Chief  Minister.  E.  M.  S.  Namboodiripad  (assumed  office,  6  April  1957). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Kerala,  the  home  of  the  Malayalam- 
speaking  people,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Karnataka  State  of  Mysore, 
on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Tamil  State  of  Madras  and  in  the  west  by  the 
Arabian  Sea.  The  state  capital  is  Trivandrum. 
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The  physical  features  of  the  land  fall  into  three  ■weU-marked  divisions: 
(1)  the  hiUy  tracts  undulating  from  the  Western  Ghats  in  the  east  and  marked 
by  long  spurs,  extensive  ravines  and  dense  forests  with  a  rare  variety  of 
fauna  and  flora;  (2)  the  cultivated  plains  intersected  by  numerous  rivers 
and  streams;  and  (3)  the  coastal  belt  with  dense  coconut  plantations,  rice 
fields  and  picturesque  backwaters. 

The  state  has  an  area  of  about  15,000  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
15m.,  the  density  of  population  is  nearly  1,000  per  sq.  mile.  Of  the  total 
population  13-2%  is  urban  and  86-8%  rural.  53-7%  of  the  people  belong 
to  the  agricultural  classes.  Sex  ratio  is  1,028  females  per  1,000  males. 

EDUCATION.  Kerala  stands  foremost  among  the  Indian  States  in 
literacy  and  educational  advancement.  The  hteracy  of  the  state  is  40-9% 
of  the  total  population  and  47-4%  among  those  above  5  years  age.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  last  census,  the  percentage  of  hteracy  in  Travancore-Cochin  is 
63'76,  the  percentage  of  hteracy  for  males  being  64-47  and  that  for  females 
43-23.  In  the  Malabar  area  hteracy  is  31%,  41  for  males  and  21  for  females. 

There  were,  in  1955-56,  9,849  recognized  educational  establishments  in 
the  area  now  forming  Kerala:  7,059  primary  schools  with  1,830,979  pupils; 
787  secondary  schools  (excluding  Malabar)  with  571,200  pupils;  40  arts  and 
science  colleges  and  13  professional  and  technical  colleges  with  total  enrol¬ 
ment  of  36,829.  Kerala  University  (established  1937)  at  Trivandrum,  is 
affiliating  and  teaching. 

FINANCE.  The  budget  for  1958-59  shows  a  revenue  of  Rs  3,362-44 
lakhs  and  an  expenditure  of  Rs  3,417-27  lakhs.  Anticipated  expenditure 
on  education  was  Rs  1,084-71. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  chief  agricultural  products  of  the 
state  are  rice,  tapioca,  coconut,  arecanut,  oilseeds,  pepper,  sugar  cane, 
rubber,  tea,  coffee,  cardamom,  etc.  The  state  is  noted  for  its  hih  produce. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  among  agricultural  crops  are  cashew  kernels, 
rubber,  pepper,  tea,  cardamom  and  other  spices. 

The  area  under  paddy  cultivation  is  about  l-95m.  acres. 

Area  under  other  principal  crops  are  approximately  as  foUows  (in  1,000 
acres):  Coconut,  1,007;  pepper,  214;  cardamom,  69;  ginger,  26;  cashew, 
100;  arecanut,  144;  lemon  grass,  39-8;  coffee,  41;  tea,  99;  rubber,  160. 

Fishing  is  a  flourishing  industry;  the  annual  catch  is  about  250,000 
tons. 

Forestry.  About  a  third  of  the  area  is  comprised  of  forests,  including 
teak,  ebony  and  black-wood  and  varieties  of  soft  wood. 

Mining.  Next  to  Bihar,  Kerala  possesses  the  widest  variety  of  economic 
mineral  resources  among  the  Indian  States.  The  beach  sands  of  Kerala 
contain  monazite,  ilmenite,  rutile,  zircon,  sillimanite,  etc.  There  are  exten¬ 
sive  white-clay  deposits  and  abundant  resources  of  mica,  graphite,  lime¬ 
stone,  quartz  sand,  lignite  and  other  minerals  of  commercial  importance. 

Industries.  The  availability  of  natural  resources  and  the  existence  of 
numerous  rivers  and  waterways  providing  easy  access  to  factories  have 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  state. 
Most  of  the  major  industrial  concerns  in  the  state  are  either  owned  or  spon¬ 
sored  bv  the  Government.  The  Government  owns  7  industrial  concerns  and 
has  substantial  shares  in  more  than  40  concerns.  Among  the  privately 
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owned  factories  are  the  numerous  cashew  and  coir  factories.  Other  impor¬ 
tant  factory  industries  are  rubber,  tea,  tiles,  oil,  textiles,  ceramics,  fertilizers 
and  chemicals,  sugar,  cement,  ra}'on,  glass,  matches,  pencils,  monazite, 
ilmenite,  titanium  oxide,  rare  earths,  aluminium,  electrical  goods,  paper, 
shark-liver  oil,  etc. 

Among  the  cottage  industries,  coir-spinning  and  handloom- weaving  are 
the  most  important  ones,  forming  the  means  of  hvehhood  of  a  large  section  of 
the  people.  Other  industries  are  the  village  oil  industry,  ivory  carving, 
furniture-making,  bell  metal,  brass  and  copper  ware,  leather  goods,  screw- 
pines,  mat-making,  rattan  work,  bee-keeping,  pottery,  etc.  These  have 
been  organized  on  a  co-operative  basis. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  State  of  Travancore-Cochin  had  6,560  miles 
of  extra-municipal  roads  in  1952,  of  which  3,927  were  unsurfaced. 


MADHYA  PRADESH 

GOVERNMENT  AND  CONSTITUTION.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  States  Reorganization  Act,  1956,  the  new  State  of  Madhya  Pradesh  was 
formed  on  1  Nov.  1956.  It  consists  of  the  17  Hindi  districts  of  the  previous 
state  of  that  name,  the  former  state  of  Madhya  Bharat  (except  the  Sunel 
enclave  of  Mandsaur  district),  the  former  states  of  Bhopal  and  Vindhya 
Pradesh  and  the  Sironj  subdivision  of  Kotah  district,  which  was  an  enclave  of 
Rajasthan  in  Madhya  Pradesh. 

For  information  on  the  former  states,  see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book 
1958,  pp.  180-84. 

Madhya  Pradesh  has  a  bicameral  legislature.  The  Legislative  Council 
consists  of  90  members .  The  Legislative  Assembly  has  2 88  elected  members ; 
of  these,  1  March  1958,  232  belonged  to  the  Congress  Party,  12  to  Praja 
Socialist  Party,  10  to  Jan  Sangh,  7  to  Hindu  Mahasabha,  5  to  Ram  Rajya 
Parishad,  2  to  Communist  Party  and  20  were  Independent. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  state  has  been  split  into  7  divisions  with 
a  Commissioner  at  the  head  of  each ;  the  headquarters  of  these  are  located 
at  Bhopal,  Bilaspur,  Lidore,  Jabalpur,  Raipur  and  Rew-a.  There  are  43 
districts,  each  under  a  Collector,  190  tehsils  and  150  municipalities. 

The  seat  of  government  is  at  Bhopal. 

Governor.  H.  V.  Pataskar. 

Chief  Minister.  Dr  Kailas  Nath  Katju. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Madhya  Pradesh  is  the  second  largest 
Indian  state  in  size  with  an  area  of  171,200  sq.  miles.  In  respect  of  popxda- 
tion  it  ranks  fifth.  Population  (1951),  26,071,657  (males,  13-22m.  and 
females,  12-79m.).  In  1951  members  of  scheduled  castes  numbered 
3,490,761  and  of  scheduled  trices,  3,865,354.  Rural  population  was 
22,958,836  and  urban  population,  3,141,164.  Density  of  population  was 
152  per  sq.  mile. 

Cities  with  over  100,000  population  (1951  census)  are:  Indore,  310,859- 
Jabalpur,  256,998;  Gwalior,  241,577;  Ujjain,  129,817,  and  Bhopal,  102,333’. 

LANGUAGE.  The  number  of  persons  speaking  each  of  the  more  pre¬ 
valent  languages  (1951  census)  were:  Hindi,  19,965,972;  Urdu,  365,969; 
Marathi,  582,821 ;  Rajasthani,  896,644;  Gujrati,  114,000;  Sindhi,  128,041. 
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RELIGION.  At  the  1951  census  Hindus  numbered  24,653,276;  Sikhs, 
39,877 ;  Muslims,  1,040,345,  and  Christians,  81,005. 

EDUCATION.  The  1951  census  showed  9'83%  of  the  population  to  be 
literate  (16'22%  of  males,  3-22%  of  females).  Education  is  free  for  chil¬ 
dren  from  6  to  14  years  of  age  in  the  17  districts  of  Mahakoshal ;  it  is  com¬ 
pulsory  and,  until  the  10th  class,  free  in  Vindhya  Pradesh;  in  Bhopal  and 
Madhya  Pradesh  it  is  free  up  to  8th  class.  In  1956—57  there  were  21,040 
primary  schools,  1,311  secondary  schools,  346  high  schools,  58  colleges  of 
arts  and  science,  and  20  professional  colleges.  There  are  4  universities  in 
Madhya  Pradesh;  the  University  of  Sagar  (established  1946),  which  is 
affiliating  and  teaching,  Jabalpur  University  (1957),  affiliating;  Vikram 
University  (1957)  at  Ujjain,  affiliating;  and  Indire  Kala  Sangeet  Vishwa 
Vidyalaya  at  Khairagarh.  Estimated  expenditure  on  education,  1958-59, 
was  Rs  l,124-o5  lakhs  (revised  estimate,  1957-58,  Es  965-48  laldis). 

JUSTICE.  The  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Jabalpur  has  a  Chief 
Justice  and  11  puisne  judges. 

FINANCE.  The  total  revenue  for  1958-59  was  estimated  at  Rs  56-16 
crores  as  against  estimated  expenditure  on  revenue  account  of  Rs  55-06 
crores.  Capital  expenditure  was  estimated  at  Rs  18-12  crores. 

Outlay  under  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  for  the  reconstituted  State  has 
been  fixed  at  Rs  190-89  crores.  The  expenditure  on  the  State  Plan  in  the  3 
years  1956-59  is  estimated  at  Rs  76-16  crores.  Central  assistance,  1956-57 
and  1957-58,  totalled  Rs  31-76  crores. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
state’s  economy,  78%  of  the  total  population  being  dependent  upon  it.  The 
Malwa  region  abounds  in  rich  black  cotton  soil,  the  low-lying  areas  of 
Gwalior,  Bundelkhand  and  Baghelkhand  and  the  Chhatisgarh  plains  have 
a  lighter  sandy  soil,  whilst  the  Narmada  valley  is  formed  of  deep  rich 
alluvial  deposits. 

In  1953-54  cultivated  land  amounted  to  37,540,000  acres  (about  one- 
third  of  the  total  area  of  the  state),  34,498,000  acres  being  devoted  to  food 
crops;  2,057,000  acres  were  irrigated,  of  which  1,247,000  acres  were  under 
paddy,  336,000  acres  \mder  wheat  and  59,000  acres  under  sugar  cane. 
Crops  include  wheat  in  Malwa,  the  Narmada  valley,  Satna,  Chhatarpur  and 
Bhopal;  rice  in  Chhatisgarh,  Shahdol,  Rewa,  Dhar  and  Indore;  juar  in 
Bhopal,  Khargone,  Ujjain,  Shajapur,  Mandsaur  and  Guna;  pulses;  gram; 
maize;  bajra;  cotton  in  Malwa  and  Nimar;  sugar  cane;  oilseeds,  and 
tobacco. 

Production  (1955—66)  in  1,000  tons:  Rice,  2,861;  wheat,  1,368;  juar, 
725;  gram,  548;  bajra,  88;  maize,  234;  oilseeds  (1963-64),  327;  sugar 
cane  (average  1949-50  to  1953-54),  87;  tobacco  (1953-54),  3;  cotton, 
419,000  bales. 

The  target  of  additional  food  produce  under  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan 
was  fixed  at  1,461,000  tons  for  the  reorganized  state.  Achievement,  1956-67, 
was  61,000  tons  and  an  anticipated  169,000  tons  in  1967-58.  Against  a 
total  target  of  1,085,000  acres  of  irrigation  potential  for  schemes  included 
in  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  the  potential  created  in  1956-67  was  11,000 
acres  and  the  area  actually  irrigated  in  the  same  year  was  7,000  acres.  Under 
minor  irrigation  schemes,  against  a  target  of  775,000  acres  of  additional 
irrigation,  achievement  in  1956—57  was  25,000  acres  and  an  anticipated 
155,000  acres  in  1957-58. 
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Forestry.  Nearly  30%  of  the  state’s  area  is  covered  by  forests.  The 
forests  are  chiefly  of  saj,  babul,  salai,  dhavra,  tendu,  mahua,  bamboo,  teak, 
sal,  anjan  and  harra.  They  are  the  chief  source  in  India  of  best-quality 
teak. 

Mining.  The  state  has  extensive  mineral  deposits,  and  prospecting  is 
proceeding  for  about  20  minerals.  Coal,  iron  ore  and  manganese  are 
found  in  the  Chhatisgarh  Division,  bauxite  has  been  located  in  Amarkantak, 
Balaghat,  Seoni  and  elsewhere,  whilst  in  the  Sidhi,  Rewa,  Raima,  Chhatar- 
pur  and  Tikamgarh  Districts  of  former  Vindhya  Pradesh,  coal,  ochre,  silli- 
manite,  corundum  and  diamonds  are  being  exploited.  In  1956  there  were 
67  coalmines,  277  manganese,  97  limestone,  9  china  clay,  6  bauxite,  12 
steatite,  2  felspar  and  3  diamond  (producing  95%  of  India’s  diamonds). 
Total  value  of  mineral  production  in  1951  was  about  Es  8-4  crores. 

Industry.  Industries  include  cotton  textiles  (19  mills,  with  13,139 
looms  and  525,639  spindles),  newsprint  (India’s  only  plant,  with  a  capacity 
of  30,000  tons,  being  located  at  Nepanagar),  sugar  refining,  pottery,  carpets, 
art-silk,  rayon,  jute,  glass  and  engineering  goods.  The  country’s  largest 
cement  works  is  at  Kymore,  near  Katni.  The  Bhilai  steel  plant  near  Durg 
is  one  of  the  3  being  built  by  the  central  government  imder  the  Second  Five- 
Year  Plan. 

Cottage  Industries.  The  state  is  known  for  its  traditional  village  and 
home  crafts  such  as  Chanderi  Saree,  toys,  pottery,  lac  work,  woodwork  and 
metal  utensils.  The  ancillary  industries  of  dyeing,  calico  printing  and 
bleaching  are  centred  in  areas  of  textile  production. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Total  mileage  of  roads  in  1956  was  15,217, 
of  which  8,966  miles  were  metalled.  Transport  has  been  partly  nationalized. 

MADRAS 

GOVERNMENT.  The  first  trading  establishment  made  by  the  British 
in  the  Madras  State  was  at  Peddapali  (now  Nizampatam)  in  1611  and 
then  at  Masulipatam.  In  1639  the  English  were  permitted  to  make  a 
settlement  at  the  place  which  is  now  Madras,  and  Fort  St  George  was 
founded.  By  1801  the  whole  of  the  coimtry  from  the  Northern  Circars  to 
Cape  Comorin  (with  the  exception  of  certain  French  and  Danish  settlements) 
had  been  brought  under  British  rule. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  States  Reorganization  Act,  1956,  the 
Malabar  district  (excluding  the  islands  of  Laccadive  and  Minicoy)  and  the 
Kasaragod  taluk  of  South  Kanara  were  transferred  to  the  new  state  of 
Kerala  ;  the  South  Kanara  district  (excluding  Kasaragod  taluk  and  the 
Amindivi  Islands)  and  the  Kollegal  taluk  of  the  Coimbatore  district  were 
transferred  to  the  new  state  of  Mysore ;  and  the  Laccadive,  Amindivi  and 
Minicoy  Islands  were  constituted  a  separate  centrally-administered  Terri¬ 
tory.  Four  taluks  of  the  Trivandrum  district  and  the  Shencottah  taluk  of 
Qmlon  district  were  transferred  from  the  old  state  of  Travancore-Cochin  to 
the  new  Madras  State. 

CONSTITUTION.  The  Governor  is  aided  by  a  Council  of  8  Ministers. 
The  legislature  consists  of  an  upper  house  (Legislative  Council)  and  a  lower 
house  (Legislative  Assembly).  The  former  consists  of  63  members.  The 
Assembly  consists  of  205  members.  The  state  of  parties  in  the  Assembly, 
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1  March  1958,  was;  Congress,  151;  Communist,  4;  Praja  Scoialist,  2; 
Independents,  47.  There  are  13  districts,  each  under  a  district  collector. 
Under  the  head  of  local  administration  there  are  11  district  boards,  59 
municipal  councils,  the  Corporation  of  Madras,  and  3  township  committees 
(Courtallam,  Mettur,  Bhavanisagar). 

Governor.  Bishnuram  Mehdi. 

Chief  Minister.  K.  Kamaraj. 

AREA,  POPULATION  AND  RELIGION.  Area,  50,172  sq.  mUes. 
Population  of  the  area  now  formmg  Madras  State  (1951),  29'97m.  Tamil 
is  the  principal  language  and  has  been  adopted  as  the  state  language  with 
effect  from  14  Jan.  1958.  The  principal  towns  are;  Madras  (the  capital), 
1,416,066  hihabitants;  Madurai,  361,781;  Tiruchirapalli,  218,921,  and 
Salem,  202,335.  Hindus  formed  86-8%,  Moslems  9T%  and  Christians  4% 
of  the  population  in  1951. 

Vital  statistics  for  the  former  Madras  State  for  1955 ;  Births  registered, 
1,180,372  (3T24  per  1,000  estimated  population);  deaths  registered, 
532,504  (14-09);  infantile  deaths  registered,  121,900  (103-27  per  1,000  Uve 
births). 

EDUCATION  (1956-57).  There  are  2  universities,  the  Madras  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  Annamalai  University.  The  first  of  these,  founded  in  1857,  is 
an  afiihating  university,  and  has  also  been  discharging  teaching  fimctions. 
It  has  also  a  college  of  technology  rmder  its  management.  The  Annamalai 
University,  founded  in  1929,  is  of  the  residential  and  unitary  type  having 
8  faculties.  Excluding  the  departments  directly  managed  by  the  uni¬ 
versities,  there  are  41  arts  colleges  for  men  and  15  for  women.  There  are  32 
professional  and  technical  colleges,  29  for  men  and  3  for  women.  The 
number  of  all  students  of  college  standard  is  47,335  men  and  8,150  women. 
There  are  890  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  188  for  girls,  with  a  total  en¬ 
rolment  of  396,645  boys  and  145,403  girls.  The  number  of  elementary 
schools  is  20,954,  and  their  enrolment,  1,596,620  boys  and  900,162  girls. 
1,927  basic  schools  are  attended  by  159,518  boys  and  193,337  girls;  33 
nursery  schools  by  1,136  boys  and  1,044  girls.  Public  funds  contribute 
72-1%  of  the  total  expenditure  on  education. 

JUSTICE.  There  is  a  High  Court  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  10  judges. 
There  were  in  1958  in  aU  1,541  criminal  courts,  and  580,240  criminal  cases 
were  instituted.  The  police  force  in  1956  numbered  31,918,  under  an 
Inspector-General,  while  there  was  a  force  of  3,134  for  Madras  city.  The 
total  number  of  civil  suits  instituted  in  the  courts,  including  viOage  and 
panchayat  courts,  was  138,299  in  1956. 

FINANCE.  The  revenue  of  Madras  State  in  1957-58  was  Rs  60,41 
lakhs.  The  chief  contributions  (in  lakhs)  were;  Land  revenue,  Rs  4,53; 
Union  excise  duties,  Rs  2,15;  taxes  on  income  other  than  corporation  tax, 
Rs  6,04;  sales  tax,  Rs  10,68;  stamps,  Rs  3,53;  forests,  Rs  1,30;  civil 
administration,  Rs  9,23;  receipts  under  motor  vehicles  acts,  Rs  4,45;  civil 
works,  Rs  89.  Expenditure  in  1957-58  was  Rs  60,36  lakhs,  consisting  of; 
General  administration,  Rs  4,64;  administration  of  justice  and  jails,  Rs  2,17 ; 
police,  Rs  5,33;  education,  Rs  11,47;  medical,  and  public  health,  Rs  2,92; 
civil  works,  Rs  4,1 8;  agriculture,  Rs2,28;  community  projects,  etc.,  Rs  2,64. 
Estimated  receipts,  1958-59,  total  Rs  63,90  lakhs,  and  expenditure  on 
revenue  account,  Rs  63,76  lakhs. 
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PRODUCTION.  Agriculture  engages  62-8%  of  the  population. 
There  were  in  1956,  103  cotton-mills  with  8,000  looms.  The  total  number 
of  factories  working  in  1956  was  4,898.  The  Madras  Government  in  1957- 
58  treated  at  the  government  quinine  factories  530,652  lb.  of  cinchona 
bark.  The  area  irrigated  by  Government  in  1956-57  was  5,261,834  acres: 
productive  irrigation  works  showed  a  return  of  3T1%  on  the  capital  outlay. 

Forestry.  Tlie  output  of  timber  by  the  forest  department  was  38,580 
tons  in  1956-57. 

Electricity.  The  total  installed  generating  capacity  of  all  electricity 
supply  imdertakings  in  the  state  (all  government-owned)  amounted  to 
321,500  kw.  by  the  end  of  Oct.  1958.  The  total  electric  energy  generated 
in  1956-57,  was  l,135-2m.  units. 

On  30  June  1956  co-operative  societies  numbered  15,389,  %Tith  a  member¬ 
ship  of  2,880,000  and  a  working  capital  of  Rs  72-64  crores. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  At  the  end  of  1957-58  Madras  had  16,400  miles 
of  metalled  roads  and  9,645  mUes  of  unmetalled  roads,  as  well  as  131  miles 
of  navigable  canals.  There  were  2,484  miles  of  railway,  in  addition  to  136 
miles  of  district  board  hnes  in  1955.  Madras  is  the  chief  port. 

Statistical  Information.  The  Department  o(  Statistics  (Port  St  George,  Madras')  was 
established  in  1948  and  reorganized  in  1953.  Director:  D.  S.  Rajabushanam,  il.A.  Main 
publications:  Annual  Statistical  Abstract;  Decennial  Statistical  Allas;  Season  and  Crop 
Report;  Quinquennial  Wages  Census ;  Quarterlti  Abstract  of  Statistics. 


MYSORE 

The  new  state  of  Mysore,  constituted  under  the  States  Reorganization 
Act,  1956,  brings  together  the  Rannada-speaking  people  previouslv  distri¬ 
buted  in  5  states,  and  consists  of  the  territories  of  the  old  states  of  Mysore 
and  Coorg,  the  Bijapur,  Kanara  and  Dharwar  districts  and  the  major 
portion  of  the  Belgaum  district  in  Bombay,  the  major  portions  of  the 
Gulbarga,  Raichur  and  Bidar  districts  in  Hyderabad,  and  South  Kanara 
district  (apart  from  the  Kasaragod  taluk  and  the  Kollegal  taluk  of  the 
Coimbatore  district)  in  Madras.  Its  provisional  area  is  74,326  sq.  miles, 
population  about  19m.,  and  capital  Bangalore. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Mysore  has  a  bicameral 
legislature.  The  Legislative  Council  has  63  members.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  consists  of  208  elected  members.  The  state  of  the  parti^  in  the 
Assembly,  1  March  1958,  was:  Congress,  147 ;  Praja  Socialist,  18;  Scheduled 
Castes  Federation,  2;  Peasants’  and  Workers’,  2;  Communist,  1:  Indepen- 
dents,  37. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  state  has  been  divided  into  4 divisions: 
Bangalore,  Mysore,  Belgaum  and  Gulbarga.  There  are  19  Districts,  of  which 
Coorg  is  now  one.  The  capital  is  Bangalore. 

Governor.  H.H.  Jaya  Chamaraja  Wadiyar,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.  (Maharaja 
of  Mysore;  born  1919,  succeeded  8  Sept.  1940). 

Chief  Minister.  B.  D.  Jatti. 

^  AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  provisional  area  of  the  now  state 
IS  74,861  sq.  miles,  and  its  population  (1951  census),  19,401,193.  Estimated 
population  (1955),  31'32m.  Kannada  is  the  language  of  administration  and 
is  spoken  by  about  60%  of  the  people.  Other  languages  include  Toluea 
15%),  Hindustani  (7%)  and  Tamil  (7%).  ^ 
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The  population  of  Bangalore  (1951)  was  778,997;  of  Mysore,  244,323; 
of  Kolar  Gold  Fields,  159,084,  and  of  Devangere,  56,018. 

EDUCATION.  In  the  area  now  forming  Mysore  State  the  proportion 
of  literates  to  the  total  population,  according  to  the  1951  census,  was  19'29% 
(males,  29-08% ;  females,  9-16%).  In  1955-56,  the  area  had  26,016  recog¬ 
nized  educational  institutions.  These  included  20,191  primary  schools 
attended  by  926,328  boys  and  528,665  girls;  486  high  and  higher  secondary 
schools  (130,238  hoys  and  40,627  girls);  694  middle  schools  (114,752  boys  and 
36,667  girls);  42  arts  and  science  colleges  for  general  education  (27,368 
pupils)  and  28  professional  and  technical  colleges  (8,186  pupils).  There 
were  also  1,195  basic  schools  (middle  and  primary)  and  7  special  colleges  for 
adult  education.  The  University  of  Mysore  (founded  1916)  at  Mysore  and 
Kaxtanak  University  (1950)  at  Darwar  are  teaching  and  affiliating,  the 
former  having  45  and  the  latter  17  affiliated  colleges.  The  Indian  Institute 
of  Science,  Bangalore  is  unaffiliated ;  it  conducts  diploma  courses  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  metallurgy  and  technology. 

JUSTICE.  The  seat  of  the  High  Court  of  Mysore  is  at  Bangalore.  It 
has  a  Chief  Justice  and  8  puisne  judges. 

FINANCE.  The  revised  estimates  for  1957-58  show  a  total  revenue 
Rs  57,47-45  lakhs  (civil  administration,  18,36-96;  contributions  from  the 
central  government,  6,78-62;  taxes  on  income  other  than  corporation  tax, 
4,33-40;  land  revenue,  4,11-25;  excise  duties  (Union  and  State),  5,10-27; 
forests,  3,66-87).  Expenditure  on  revenue  account,  1957-58,  was  Rs 
59,18-02  lakhs  (education,  10,15-56;  civil  works,  4,72-10;  police,  3,09-94; 
medical  and  public  health,  3,25-06;  agriculture  and  rural  development, 
2,49-75;  community  projects,  etc.,  1,89-81).  Estimated  receipts,  1958-.59, 
Rs  65,49-21  lakhs;  expenditure  on  revenue  account,  Rs  65,35-16  lakhs. 

Total  outlay  on  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  for  Mysore  after  reorganiza¬ 
tion  is  estimated  at  Rs  1,45-13  crores.  Expenditure,  1956-57  to  1958-59, 
was  about  Rs  55  crores,  of  which  central  assistance  amounted  to  about  Rs 
35-6  crores. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Agriculture  forms  the  mam  occupa¬ 
tion  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  population.  Physically,  the  original 
Mysore  divides  itself  hito  two  regions — the  ‘maidan’  or  plain  country,  com¬ 
prising  roughly  the  districts  of  Bangalore,  Tumkur,  Chitaldrug,  Kolar, 
Bellary,  Mandya  and  Mysore,  and  the  ‘  malnad  ’  or  hill  country,  comprising 
the  districts  of  Chickmagalur,  Hassan  and  Shimoga.  Rainfall  is  heavy  in 
the  ‘  malnad  ’  tracts,  and  in  this  area  there  is  dense  forest.  The  greater  part 
of  the  ‘  maidan’  country  is  cultivated.  Total  forest  area  in  the  state  is  about 
6m.  acres,  producing  sandalwood,  bamboo  and  other  timbers.  In  1954^55, 
6-5m.  acres  were  under  food  crops,  mainly  rice,  millets  and  pulses.  Other 
crops  include  groundnut,  cotton,  bananas,  chillies  and  coffee.  Coorg  district 
is  essentially  agricultural,  its  valleys  growing  rice  (about  100,000  acres),  to 
which  there  is  a  considerable  surplus.  Coffee  (68,000  acres  in  1954-55), 
oranges,  cardamoms,  rubber,  pepper  and  tea  are  also  produced. 

In  the  first  2  years  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  about  117,000  acres 
were  brought  imder  irrigation. 

Industry.  The  state  abounds  in  valuable  natural  resources  and  basic 
raw  materials  necessary  for  the  development  of  modem  industry.  The 
Mysore  Iron  and  Steel  Works  are  situated  at  Bhadravarti,  whilst  at  Bangalore 
are  national  undertakings  for  the  manufacture  of  aircraft,  machine  tools. 
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light  engineering  and  electronics  goods.  Other  industries  include  cement, 
chemicals,  sugar,  paper,  porcelain  and  soap.  In  addition,  much  of  the 
world’s  sandalwood  is  processed  in  Mysore,  the  oil  being  one  of  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  the  state.  The  Kolar  Gold  Fields  are  India’s  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  gold. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  There  were  in  former  Mysore,  711  miles  of  rail¬ 
way  (including  102  miles  of  narrow-gauge  line).  The  state  had  10,796  miles 
of  road,  of  which  5,377  miles  were  gravel  and  4,952  miles  were  metalled.  In 
Coorg  there  were  353  miles  of  roads,  comprising  80  miles  tarred,  237  miles 
metalled  and  36  miles  gravelled.  Bangalore  is  developing  into  an  important 
airport:  there  is  an  airline  service  to  Hyderabad,  Poona  and  Bombay. 


ORISSA 

GOVERNMENT.  Orissa,  ceded  to  the  Mahrattas  by  AUvardi  Khan  in 
1751,  was  conquered  by  the  British  in  1803.  In  1804  a  board  of  2  com¬ 
missioners  was  appointed  to  administer  the  province,  but  in  the  following 
year  it  was  designated  the  district  of  Cuttack  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
collector,  judge  and  magistrate.  In  1823  it  was  split  up  into  3  regulation 
districts  of  Cuttack,  Balasore  and  Puri,  and  the  non-regulation  tributary 
states  which  were  administered  by  their  own  chiefs  under  the  aegis  of  the 
British  Government.  Angul,  one  of  these  tributary  states,  was  annexed 
in  1847,  and  with  the  Khondmals,  ceded  in  1835  by  the  tributary  chief  of  the 
Boudh  state,  constituted  a  separate  non-regulation  district.  Sambalpur 
was  transferred  from  the  Central  Provinces  to  Orissa  in  1905.  These  districts 
formed  an  outlying  tract  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  till  1912,  when  they  were 
transferred  to  Bihai’,  constituting  one  of  its  divisions  under  a  commissioner. 
Orissa  was  constituted  a  separate  province  on  1  April  1936,  some  portions 
of  the  Central  Provinces  and  Madras  being  transferred  to  the  old  Orissa 
division. 

Consequent  on  the  lapse  of  Paramountcy,  the  Eastern  States  Residency 
ceased  to  function  on  19  Aug.  1947.  In  pursuance  of  an  agreement  entered 
into  with  the  Dominion  Government  on  14  Dec.  1947,  the  rulers  of  25  Orissa 
states  surrendered  aU  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  the  Government  of 
India  on  1  Jan.  1948,  on  which  date  the  Provincial  Government  took  over 
the  administration  of  these  areas  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India. 
The  administration  of  2  states,  viz.,  SaraikeUa  and  Kharswan,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Government  of  Bihar  in  May  1948.  By  an  agreement  with 
the  Dominion  Government,  Mayurbhanj  State  was  finally  merged  with  the 
province  on  1  Jan.  1949.  By  the  States  Merger  (Governors’  Provinces) 
Order,  1949,  the  states  were  completely  merged  with  the  state  of  Orissa  on 
19  Aug.  1949. 

The  rulers  have  been  granted  an  annual  privy  purse  on  a  graduated  scale 
based  on  the  revenues  of  the  respective  states  for  1945^6.  The  continuance 
of  their  privileges,  honours  and  dignities  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Indian 
Government. 

CONSTITUl  ION.  Orissa  is  administered  by  the  Governor  with  a  Coun¬ 
cil  of  ^Ministers  and  a  unicameral  legislature  consisting  of  140  members, 
designated  as  Orissa  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  state  consists  of  13  districts,  Cuttack,  Balasore,  Puri,  Sambalpur, 
Ganjam,  Koraput,  Mayurbhanj,  Dhenkanal,  Sundargarh,  Keonjhar,  Bol- 
angir,  Kalahandi  and  Boudh-Phulbani.  For  administrative  purposes,  they 
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fall  into  13  administrative  districts  with  the  inclusion  of  the  districts  of 
Narsinghpur,  Nayagarh,  Angid  and  Khondmals  with  the  districts  of  Cuttack, 
Puri,  Dhenkanal  and  Boudh  respectivelj’’. 

Governor.  Yeshawant  Narayan  Sukthankar. 

Chief  Minister.  Dr  Harerushna  Mahtab. 

AREA,  POPULATION  AND  RELIGION.  The  area  of  the  state  (after 
the  final  merger  of  states)  according  to  the  census  of  1951  is  C0,136  sq.  miles, 
with  a  total  population  of  14,645,946.  No  territorial  changes  were  effected 
in  Orissa  under  the  States  Reorganization  Act,  1956.  The  figures  of  the 
classification  of  the  population  by  community  in  1951  were:  Hindus  (in¬ 
cluding  scheduled  castes  and  scheduled  tribes),  14,318,411;  Moslems, 
176,338;  Christians,  141,934;  Buddhists,  969 ;  Sikhs,  4,163;  Jains,  1,248. 
Cuttack  is  the  only  city  (population,  102,505  in  1951) ;  the  new  capital  is  at 
Bhubaneswar,  18  miles  from  Cuttack. 

EDUCATION.  The  schools  and  colleges,  formerly  affihated  to  the 
Patna  and  the  Andhra  Universities,  are  now  affiliated  to  the  Utkal  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  came  into  being  on  27  Nov.  1943.  There  are  16  arts  and  science 
colleges,  1  medical  college,  1  Ayurvedic  college,  1  law  college,  2  training 
colleges,  1  agricultural  college,  1  engineering  college,  1  college  of  veterinary 
science  and  animal  husbandry,  and  3  oriental  colleges.  Of  these,  10  arts  and 
science  colleges,  the  medical.  Ayurvedic,  training,  agriculture,  veterinary  and 
oriental  colleges  are  managed  by  Government.  The  law  and  engineering 
coUeges  are  managed  by  the  university.  The  remaining  colleges  are  privately 
managed.  The  number  of  students  in  the  colleges  (including  1  for  women) 
in  1955-56  was  6,858  (including  412  women). 

The  total  number  of  recognized  schools,  in  1955-56,  was  18,256  (which 
included  2,940  special  schools) .  The  schools  for  general  education  included 
946  secondary  schools  with  8-lm.  pupils  and  14,370  primary  schools  with 
ITlm.  pupils.  There  were  3-2m.  students  in  the  technical  and  vocational 
schools.  In  1955-56  there  were  1,616  schools  for  social  education.  The 
special  schools  for  the  students  from  scheduled  tribes  numbered  1,074  with 
a  total  of  43,870  students  in  1955-56. 

JUSTICE.  The  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Cuttack  has  a  Chief  Justice 
and  12  puisne  judges. 

FINANCE.  In  the  revised  budget  for  1957-58  the  total  gross  revenue 
is  estimated  at  Rs  23,95-94  laklis.  The  principal  heads  of  revenue  are: 
Contributions  from  central  government,  3,67-15  lakhs;  excise,  1,65-18  lakhs; 
taxes  on  income,  2,76-85  lakhs;  land  revenue,  2,29-32  lakhs;  forest,  2,36-27 
lakhs.  The  principal  heads  of  expenditure  are:  General  administration, 
2,09-63  lakhs;  education,  3,12-41  lakhs;  police,  1,69-66  lakhs;  civil  works, 
2,67-00  lakhs;  health  and  medical,  1,41-11  lakhs;  agriculture,  1,11-11  lakhs. 
Total  expenditure  is  estimated  at  25,32-50  lakhs.  Budget  estimates  for 
1958—59  show  a  revenue  of  Rs  27,52-35  lakhs  and  an  expenditure  of  Rs 
26,94-38  lakhs. 

Total  outlay  rmder  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  has  been  fixed  at  Rs  99-97 
crores  (including  that  for  major  irrigation  and  power  projects).  Total  ex¬ 
penditure,  1956-59  was  about  51-63  crores;  central  assistance,  1956-57  and 
1957-58,  amounted  to  Rs  26-6  crores. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  cultivation  of  rice  is  the  principal 
occupation  of  nearly  80%  of  the  population.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
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jute  is  produced,  and  cereals,  tobacco  and  sugar  cane  are  grown  for  local  con¬ 
sumption.  Turmeric  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  uplands  of  the  districts 
of  Ganjam,  Boudh-Phulbani  and  Koraput,  and  is  exported. 

Fisheries.  In  the  coastal  areas  fish  abound  and  there  is  a  large  fish 
export  trade  to  Calcutta,  particularly  Irom  the  ChUka  lake. 

Mining.  There  are  iron  and  manganese  ore  deposits  in  the  state.  A 
mining  corporation  was  established  in  1956  and  operations  began  the  follow- 
year. 

Industry.  There  are  a  modem  textile-mill,  a  few  weaving-miUs,  a  cement 
factory,  2  refractory  plants,  2  paper-mills,  a  cold-storage  plant,  a  few  glass 
factories,  a  sugar  factory,  2  ferro- manganese  plants,  an  aluminium  plant,  the 
first  tube-mill  in  India,  a  number  of  rice-mills,  a  few  oU-  and  flour-mills  and 
a  few  soap  factories.  A  steel  plant  with  capacity  of  720,000  tons  per  annum 
is  being  built  by  the  central  government  at  Rourkela.  There  are  cottage 
and  small-scale  industries  in  the  state,  e.g.,  handloom  weaving  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  baskets,  wooden  articles,  hats  and  nets;  silver  filigree  works  of 
Orissa  are  specially  well  known. 

The  Hirakud  Dam  Project  on  the  river  Mahanadi  (started  1949)  will, 
when  completed,  irrigate  l-8m.  acres  and  deliver  232,000  kw.  of  power.  The 
dam  (the  largest  earth  dam  in  the  world)  was  completed  in  1957.  Hydro¬ 
electric  power  totalling  85,000  kw.  is  now  serving  Cuttack,  Puri  and  Dhen- 
kanal  districts. 

In  1956-57  the  number  of  co-operative  societies  was  9,188,  with  a 
membership  of  717,810  and  a  working  capital  of  Rs  1,275-99  lalis. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  total  mileage  of  the  roads  in  the  state 
is  13,748,  metalled  2,645  and  unmetalled  2,96^0.  The  open  mileage  of  rail¬ 
way  in  the  province  is  873  miles.  Paradip  was  declared  a  minor  port  in 
1968  and  is  being  developed. 


PUNJAB  (INDIA) 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Punjab  once  denoted  the  land  of  the  five 
rivers,  viz.,  Jhelum,  Chenab,  Ravi,  Beas  and  Sutlej.  British  power  in  the 
Punjab  began  with  the  dissipation  by  the  successors  of  Ranjit  Singh  of  the 
power  consolidated  by  him.  In  1849  the  country  was  annexed,  and  placed 
under  a  board  of  administration.  In  1853  it  was  placed  under  a  chief  com¬ 
missioner,  and  by  1859  the  Punjab  and  the  Delhi  territory  constituted  the 
charge  of  a  Lieut. -Governor.  The  North-West  Frontier  area  was  separated 
in  1901,  and  the  Delhi  province  in  1911.  The  Punjab  was  constituted  an 
autonomous  province  on  1  April  1937.  In  1947  the  province  was  partitioned 
between  India  and  Pakistan  into  East  and  West  P\mjab  respectively,  under 
the  Indian  Independence  Act,  1947.  The  boundaries  of  the  two  provinces 
so  constituted  were  determined  under  the  Radclifie  Award.  The  name 
of  East  Punjab  was  changed  to  Punjab  (India)  mider  the  Constitution 
of  India.  On  1  Nov.  1956  the  erstwhile  states  of  Punjab  and  Patiala  and 
East  Punjab  States  Union  (PEPSU)  were  integrated  to  form  the  present 
state  of  Punjab. 

Punjab  (India)  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  aided  by  a  Council  of 
Ministers.  It  has  2  houses  of  legislature,  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the 
Legislative  Council.  There  are  178  municipahties,  2  notified  area  com¬ 
mittees  and  12  district  boards.  The  capital  is  Chandigarh,  formally  in- 
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a^urated  on  7  Oct.  1953.  Both  Hindi  and  Punjabi  are  recognized  as  the 
ofucial  languages  of  the  state. 

Governor.  N.  V.  Gadgil. 

Chief  Minister.  Sardar  Pratap  Singh  Khairon. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  new  state  is  47,456  sq 
miles,  with  a  census  (1951)  population  of  16,134,890,  of  which  62-3%  are 
Hindus,  35%  Sikhs  and  1-8%  Mushms.  Scheduled  castes  constitute  19-3% 
of  the  population. 

EDUCATION.  The  Punjab  (India)  University  was  established  on  1  Oct. 
1947  as  an  examining,  teaching  and  affiliating  body.  Twenty-one  teachmg 
departments  have  been  established  under  the  direct  control  of  the  University 
at  Hoshiarpur,  Ludhiana,  Jullundur  city,  Amritsar,  Delhi  and  New  Delhi. 
The  university  also  administers  the  LaV  and  Commerce  Colleges  at  Jul¬ 
lundur  city,  Punjab  University  Camp  College,  New  Delhi  and  Punjab 
University  College,  Hoshiarpur.  Headquarters  is  at  Chandigarh. 

In  1955-56  the  total  enrolment  of  college  students  was  46,125;  secondary 
schools  had  762,151  pupils,  and  elementary  schools,  848,005.  The  total 
expenditure  on  education  in  1955-56  was  Rs  10,89  lakhs,  of  which  sum  Rs  5,56 
lakhs  were  provided  by  Government,  Rs  3,10  lakhs  by  fees  and  the  balance 
from  other  sources. 

JUSTICE.  The  Punjab  High  Court  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  state 
of  Punjab  and  the  territories  of  Himachal  Pradesh  and  Delhi.  It  is  located 
in  Chandigarh  and  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  12  puisne  judges.  There 
are  16  district  and  sessions  j  udges,  including  1  for  Delhi.  In  1956  the  number 
of  criminal  cases  brought  to  trial  in  the  Punjab  (except  Sangrur  District)  was 
183,167,  and  the  number  of  civil  suits  instituted  in  the  whole  of  the  Punjab 
w'as  32,232.  The  police  force  consists  of  21,062  officers  and  men  under  the 
overall  command  of  an  inspector-general. 

FINANCE.  Revised  estimates  for  1957-58  show  total  receipts  of  Rs 
42,24  lakhs  (land  revenue,  Rs  3,78  laklis;  excise,  Rs  5,26  lakhs;  taxes  on 
income  other  than  corporation  tax,  Rs  3,11  lakhs,  and  other  taxes  and 
duties,  Rs  8,22  lakhs.  Expenditure,  Rs  39,65  lakhs.  Chief  items:  Educa¬ 
tion,  Rs  7,45  lakhs;  police,  Rs  4,38  lakhs;  medical  and  public  health,  Rs 
2,52  lakhs;  civil  works,  etc.,  Rs  6,58  lakhs;  general  administration,  Rs 
2,68  lakhs.  Budget  estimates,  1958-59:  receipts  Rs  47,81  lakhs;  expendi¬ 
ture  on  revenue  account,  Rs  49,89  lakhs. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  About  66%  of  the  population  depends  on 
agriculture.  Agricultural  prosperity  is  mainly  due  to  irrigation.  The  canal- 
irrigated  area  served  by  Punjab  canals  rose  from  1-lm.  acres  in  1892-93  to 
6-2m.  acres  in  1955-56,  out  of  which  6-09m.  acres  are  in  Punjab  territory. 

Forestry.  On  31  March  1956  there  were  3,378,039  acres  of  forests  under 
the  Punjab  Forests  Department  besides  653-5  miles  of  road,  canal  and  rail¬ 
way  strips.  The  total  receipts  of  the  department  in  1955-66  amounted  to 
Rs  59-48  lakhs  and  expenditure  to  Rs  63-25  lakhs.  Soil  conservation  has 
been  undertaken  in  aU  forest  divisions,  more  particularly  Hoshiarpur  and 
Ambala,  the  Siwaliks  HiUs  and  the  catchment  area  of  the  Bakra  Dam. 
Certain  areas  along  the  Sirhind,  Upper  Bari  and  Western  Jamuna  Canals 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Department,  and  here  efforts  are  being  made  to 
raise  different  kinds  of  species  of  economic  and  fodder  value.  A  plantation 
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covering  2,002  acres  is  being  developed  in  Matteware  (Ludhiana  district). 
An  irrigated  plantation  of  814  acres  was  completed  in  the  Patiala  and 
Sangrur  districts  in  1966,  and  extensive  afforestation  undertaken  in  the 
Kangra  District  and  Pepsu  Circle.  Desert  control  works  were  executed  in 
the  Mahendragarh  district.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  the  forest 
area  in  the  plains  from  2%  to  20%.  In  1955-56,  122,896  maunds  of  resin 
were  collected,  and  3,122,122  cu.  ft  of  timber  were  sold. 

Industry.  On  30  Sept.  1956  the  number  of  registered  factories  in  the 
Punjab  (India)  was  2,300.  On  30  Sept.  1956  the  number  of  co-operative 
societies  was  18,081,  with  a  membership  of  933,624  and  a  working  capital  of 
Rs.  27,27,29,407, 


COMMUNICATIONS.  The  Punjab  possesses  an  extensive  sj'stem  of 
railway  communications,  and  is  served  mostly  by  the  Northern  Railway  and 
partly  by  the  Central  Railway.  The  total  length  of  metalled  and  un- 
metalled  roads  in  the  Punjab  in  1956  was  4,334  and  6,719  miles  respectively, 
out  of  which  3,931  and  1,513  miles  respectively  were  maintained  by  the 
Punjab  Pubhc  Works  Department  and  the  remainder  by  the  district  boards. 
The  Punjab  (India)  has  also  153  miles  of  navigable  canals. 

Darling,  M.  L.,  The  Punjab  Peasant  in  Prosperity  and  Debt,  4th  ed.  London,  1949 
Hutchinson,  J.,  and  Vogel,  J.  Ph.,  History  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States.  Lahore,  1932 
I'revaskis,  H.  K.,  The  Land  of  the  Five  Rivers.  London,  1928. — The  Punjab  of  To-day. 
London,  1931.  Vol.  II.  Lahore,  1933 


RAJASTHAN 

As  a  result  of  the  implementation  of  the  States  Reorganization  Act,  1956, 
the  erstwhile  state  of  Ajmer,  Abu  Taluka  of  Bombay  State  and  the  Sunel 
Tappa  enclave  of  the  former  state  of  Madhya  Bharat  were  transferred  to  the 
state  of  Rajasthan,  whereas  the  Sironj  sub-division  of  Rajasthan  was 
transferred  to  the  state  of  Madhya  Pradesh  on  1  Nov.  1956.  Thus  the 
reorganized  state  of  Rajasthan,  which  hes  roughly  between  23°  3'  and 
30°  12'  N.  lat.  and  between  69°  30'  and  78°  17'  E.  long.,  comprises  an  area 
of  132,227  sq.  miles,  w’ith  a  population  (1951  census)  of  15'97m.  For 
administrative  purposes  there  are  26  districts.  The  capital  of  the  state  is 
Jaipur  (population,  291,130). 

There  is  a  unicameral  legislature,  the  Legislative  Assembly  having  176 
elected  members.  The  state  of  the  parties  in  the  Assembly,  1  March  1958, 
was:  Congress,  119;  Ram  Rajya  Parishad,  17;  Preja  Socialist,  6;  Jan 
Sangh,  6;  Independents,  32. 

Governor.  Gurmukh  Nihal  Singh. 

Chief  Minister,  Mohanlal  Sukhadia. 

EDUCATION.  The  proportion  of  literates  to  the  total  population  was 
8-95%  according  to  the  1951  census,  lower  than  that  of  any  other  state.  In 
1955-56  less  than  25%  of  children  of  primary  school  age  were  receiving 
education. 

The  state  has  a  university  with  64  colleges  for  general  education  and  32 
for  special  and  professional  education.  There  are  65  higher  secondary 
schools,  238  high  schools,  961  middle  schools  and  8,642  primary  schools 
besides  2,232  schools  for  special,  professional  and  basic  education. 

In  June  1956  the  State  Government  sanctioned  the  opening  of  Janta 
College  for  the  training  of  village  leaders  for  community  development. 
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JUSTICE.  The  seat  of  the  High  Court  is  at  Jodhpur.  There  is  a  Chief 
Justice  and  7  puisne  judges. 

HEALTH.  In  1968  there  were  253  hospitals  and  209  dispensaries  with, 
together  6,923  beds.  Rajasthan  has  979  doctors,  1,235  nurses  and  mid- 
wives,  and  1,698  compounders.  To  meet  the  shortage  of  personnel  the  State 
maintains  a  medical  college  at  Jaipur. 

FINANCE.  Total  revenue  for  1957-58  is  estimated  at  Rs  30,69  lakhs, 
including  land  revenue,  Rs  6,25;  excise,  Rs  3,30,  and  irrigation,  Rs  46. 
Estimated  expenditure  is  Rs  32,26  lakhs,  including  education,  Rs,  6,01; 
health,  Rs  2,78;  public  works,  Rs  2,12,  and  police,  Rs  3,70.  Estimated 
budget  receipts,  1958—59,  Rs  33,94  lakhs,  and  expenditure  on  revenue 
account,  Rs  33,74  lakhs. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  principal  crops  are  millet,  wheat 
maize,  barley,  pulses,  sugar  cane  and  cotton. 

Mining.  The  state  is  rich  in  minerals.  There  is  a  mica  belt  of  about 
1,500  sq.  miles;  production,  1957,  147,037  crude  cwt.  Good-quality  gyp¬ 
sum,  limestone  and  salt  are  also  produced.  Total  value  of  mineral  produc¬ 
tion  in  1957  was  Rs  296  lakhs. 

Second  Five-Year  Plan.  More  provision  has  been  made  in  the  Second 
Five-Year  Plan  than  in  the  first  for  the  estabUshment  of  large-scale  industries. 
Three  cement  factories,  1  rayon  and  nylon  factory,  2  railway  workshops,  2 
co-operative  sugar-mills  and  2  textile-mills  are  to  be  started.  In  all,  Rs  664'25 
laklis  have  been  assigned  to  the  industries  out  of  the  total  provision  of  Rs 
10,527-26  lakhs  for  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan.  The  major  portion  of  this 
amount  has  again  been  allotted  to  irrigation  and  power. 

Land  Reform.  The  Rajasthan  Land  Reforms  and  Resumption  of 
Jagirs  Act,  1952,  has  been  enforced  since  June  1954,  and  by  the  end  of 
March  1958,  of  183,351  jagirs  in  Rajasthan,9,234  jagirs,  having  a  revenue  of 
Rs  284  lakhs  have  been  resumed. 


UTTAR  PRADESH 

GOVERNMENT.  With  effect  from  24  Jan.  1950  the  name  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  changed  to  Uttar  Pradesh. 

In  1833  the  then  Bengal  Presidency  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  became  the  Presidency  of  Agra.  In  1836  the  Agra  area  was  styled 
the  North-West  Province  and  placed  under  a  Lieut. -Governor.  The  two 
provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  were  placed,  in  1877,  under  one  administrator, 
styled  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  North-West  Province  and  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Oudh.  In  1902  the  name  was  changed  to  ‘United  Provinces  of  Agra  and 
Oudh,’  under  a  Lieut.-Govemor,  and  the  Lieut. -Governorship  was  altered 
to  a  Governorship  in  1921.  In  1935  the  name  was  shortened  to  ‘United 
Provinces.’ 

CONSTITUTION.  Uttar  Pradesh  has  had,  since  1  April  1937,  an  auto¬ 
nomous  system  of  government.  The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  108 
members,  of  whom  24  are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly;  24  by  local  authorities;  6  by  graduates  of  at  least  3  years’  standing; 
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6  by  teachers  of  at  least  3  years’  standing  of  not  lower  in  standard  than  that 
of  a  secondary  school  and  12  are  nominated  by  the  Governor. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  430  elected  members,  plus  1  member 
nominated  by  the  Governor  from  among  the  Anglo-Indian  community. 
The  state  of  the  parties  in  the  Assembly,  1  March  1958,  was:  Congress,  284; 
Praja  Socialist,  44;  JanSangh,  17;  Communist,  7;  Independents,  71. 

There  are  10  administrative  Divisions,  6  of  which  are  under  3  Commis¬ 
sioners  who  have  2  Divisions  each  under  them ;  1  is  under  a  Commissioner 
who  is  also  the  Principal  of  the  Officers’  Training  School,  and  the  remaining 
3  are  each  under  a  CoUector-in-Charge  of  Divisions.  There  are  51  districts, 
the  average  size  of  which  is  2,213  sq.  miles  and  the  average  population  just 
over  Im.  The  number  of  municipalities  is  120  and  that  of  district  boards 
50. 

The  official  language  is  Hindi. 

Governor.  V.  V.  Giri. 

Chief  Minister.  Dr  Sampurnanand. 

AREA,  POPULATION  AND  RELIGION.  The  area  of  the  state  as 
now  constituted  after  the  merger  of  Rampur,  Banaras  and  Tehri-Garhwal 
states  is  113,409  sq.  mUes.  No  territorial  changes  were  effected  in  Uttar 
Pradesh  under  the  States  Reorganization  Act,  1956.  Population  (1951), 
63,215,742.  The  population  is  rural  to  the  extent  of  86-4%.  Kanpur 
(705,383  in  1951)  is  now  the  largest  city;  the  second  largest  is  Lucknow 
(496,861),  the  capital  of  the  state.  Other  big  cities  in  order  of  population 
are  Agra  (375,665),  Banaras  (355,777),  Allahabad  (332,295),  Meerut  (233,183), 
BareiUy  (208,083),  Moradabad  (161,854),  Saharanpur  (148,435),  Dehra  Dun 
(144,216),  Ahgarh  (141,618),  Rampur  (134,277),  Gorakhpur  (132,436), 
Jhansi  (127,365),  Mathura  (105,773),  Shahjahanpur  (104,835). 

Hindus  form  85%  of  the  population  and  the  Moslems  14-28%. 

EDUCATION.  The  University  of  Allahabad,  first  constituted  as  an 
affiliating  university  in  1887,  was  reorganized  in  1921  as  a  unitary  teaching 
and  residential  university.  It  exercised  control  over  the  affihated  colleges. 
Since  July  1927  these  colleges  have  been  transferred  to  the  new  Agra  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  is  a  pxuely  affihating  and  examining  university.  The  Banaras 
Hindu  University,  constituted  in  1916,  was  closed  in  Oct.  1958;  Lucknow 
University  in  1920;  the  Aligarh  Muslim  University  in  1920,  and  the 
Roorkee  University  in  Nov.  1949,  all  being  imitary  teaching  and  residential 
universities.  In  1965-66  there  were  27,418  students  at  these  universities. 

Government  maintains  medical  colleges  at  Lucknow  and  Agra  and  an 
Ayurvedic  college  attached  to  the  Lucknow  University,  a  government  train¬ 
ing  college  for  men  teachers  at  Allahahad  and  2  government  training 
colleges  for  women  teachers  at  Lucknow  and  Allahabad,  a  college  of  physical 
education  at  Allahabad,  a  basic  training  college,  a  training  college  for 
constructive  subjects  at  Lucknow,  a  bureau  of  psychology,  a  ncusery  train¬ 
ing  college  for  women  and  a  college  of  home  science  for  girls  at  Allahabad. 
There  is  also  a  government  veterinary  college  known  as  U.P.  College  of 
Veterinary  Science  and  Animal  Husbandry  at  Mathura,  and  3  training 
colleges  for  women  at  Allahabad,  2  at  Lucknow  and  1  at  Agra.  Govern¬ 
ment  also  maintains  agricultural  schools  at  Bulandshahr,  Gorakhpur  and 
Chirgaon  (district  Jhansi)  and  an  agricultiual  college  at  Kanpur. 

For  secondary  education  there  were,  in  1955--56,  5,114  institutions,  with 
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1,071,154  scholars,  and  for  primary  education  31,898  schools,  with  2,737,827 
scholars.  There  were  65  colleges  for  general  education,  with  60,699  students, 
and  40  colleges  for  professional  and  technical  education,  with  4,803  students. 

Compulsory  education  was  in  force  in  95  municipalities  and  1,687  villages ; 
389,637  boys  and  67,645  girls  were  under  compulsion. 

Technical  Education.  There  is  a  technical  research  institute  known  as 
Harcourt  Butler  Technological  Institute,  and  a  government  central  textile 
institute  at  Kanpur ;  a  school  of  arte  and  crafts  at  Lucknow ;  3  govern¬ 
ment  technical  institutes  at  Lucknow,  Gorakhpur  and  Jhansi;  10  poly¬ 
technic  institutes  at  Srinagar  (Garhwal),  Almora,  Dehra  Dun,  Tehri- 
Garhwal,  Meerut,  Jaunpur,  Jhansi,  Lucknow,  Allahabad  and  Charkhari 
(Hamirpur) ;  1  polytechnic  for  girls  at  Rampur,  2  wood-working  schools  at 
Bareilly  and  Allahabad.  There  is  a  leather-working  school  at  Kanpur  and 
1  tanning  school  at  Fatehpur.  In  metals  there  is  a  polytechnic  known  as 
Government  Batuk  Prashad  Kliatri  Polytechnic  at  Banaras.  There  is  also 
the  Government  Central  Weaving  Institute  at  Banaras,  where  the  research 
section  has  introduced  the  semi-automatic  handloom. 

There  are  137  tuitional  classes  in  rural  areas  for  teaching  different 
cottage  arts.  Besides  these  institutions,  there  are  59  government-aided 
industrial  and  technical  schools  run  by  local  boards  or  registered  associations. 

JUSTICE.  There  is  1  High  Court  in  the  state  with  a  Chief  Justice, 
and  23  puisne  judges  at  Allahabad;  including  a  bench  at  Lucknow. 
There  are  33  sessions  divisions  in  the  state. 

The  pohce  force,  consisting  of  57,289  officers  and  men  and  45,713  village 
chaukidars,  is  administered  by  an  inspector-general  with  9  deputy  inspectors- 
general,  1  assistant  inspector-general  of  railway  police,  2  assistants  to  the 
inspector-general  and  74  (permanent  and  temporary)  superintendents.  There 
is  a  police  training  coUege  at  Moradabad  and  a  C.I.D.  under  the  charge 
of  a  deputy  inspector-general. 

There  is  a  Provincial  Armed  Constabulary  of  10  battalions  under  the 
command  of  a  deputy  inspector-general.  There  is  also  a  radio-telegraphy 
section  under  a  state  radio  officer,  and  a  fire  service  under  3  chief  fire  officers 
■with  headquarters  at  Lucknow,  Kanpur  and  Allahabad. 

FINANCE.  The  revenue  of  the  Uttar  Pradesh,  in  1957-58,  was 
estimated  at  Rs  99,85  lakhs  and  expenditure  at  Rs  1,03,94  lakhs.  To  this 
total  the  main  contributions  were :  20,14  lakhs  from  land  revenue,  5,15  lakhs 
from  state  excise,  4,62  lakhs  from  forests,  15,40  lakhs  from  civil  administra¬ 
tion  and  12,37  lakhs  from  taxes  on  income  other  than  corporation  tax. 
On  the  expenditure  side  money  spent  on  education  amounted  to  14,73  lakhs, 
and  on  general  administration,  19,05  lakhs. 

Budget  estimates,  1958-59:  receipts,  Rs  1,08,29-92  lakhs;  expenditure 
on  revenue  accoimt,  Rs  1,12,76-63  lakhs. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Agriculture  absorbs  74%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Total  cropped  area,  1964-55,  was  41-6m.  acres;  12-33m.  acres  were 
irrigated.  The  productive  canals  and  tube  wells  gave  a  net  revenue  of 
17-4%  on  the  total  capital  outlay. 

Industry.  In  1954  there  were  1,743  registered  factories  in  the  state, 
employing  239,874  workers.  There  were  581  trade  unions,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  231,398. 
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On  30  June  1954  co-operative  societies  numbered  41,319,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  1,730,984  and  a  working  capital  of  Rs.  31,79,44,830. 

Electricity.  The  Ganga  Canal  hydro-electric  grid  had,  in  1954,  an 
instaUed  capacity  of  50,070  kw.  The  total  mileage  of  transmission  lines 
was  5,618.  The  number  of  transformers  was  3.096. 

COMMUNICATIONS,  There  were,  up  to  31  March  1954,  8,854  miles 
of  metalled  roads,  3,489  miles  of  unmetalled  roads  and  609  miles  of  con¬ 
crete  roads  and  tracks  maintained  by  the  Public  Works  Department. 

Orooke,  W.,  Religion  and  Folklore  of  Northern  India.  Ed.  R.  E.  Enthoven.  London,  1926 
Alartin  Leake,  H.,  The  Bases  of  Agricultural  Practice  and  Economics  in  the  United  Provinces 
India.  Cambridge,  1921 


WEST  BENGAL 

For  the  history  of  Bengal  under  British  rule,  from  1633  to  1947,  see 
The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1952,  p.  183. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Indian  Independence  Act,  1947,  the  Province  of 
Bengal  ceased  to  exist.  The  Moslem  majority  districts  of  East  Bengal, 
consisting  of  the  Chittagong  and  Dacca  Divisions  and  portions  of  the 
Presidency  and  Rajshahi  Divisions,  became  part  of  Pakistan,  under  the  name 
of  East  Pakistan  (see  p.  213). 

CONSTITUTION.  The  state  comprises  the  former  province  plus 
the  territory  of  Cooch-Behar  State  since  merged  into  West  Bengal.  There 
is  a  bicameral  legislature.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  252  (in¬ 
cluding  2  nominated  by  the  Governor  from  among  the  Anglo-Indian  com¬ 
munity),  and  the  Legislative  Council  of  75  members.  The  Cabinet  consists 
of  the  Chief  Minister  and  12  other  Ministers. 

For  administrative  purposes  there  are  2  divisions,  under  which  there 
are  14  districts,  including  Cooch-Behar  but  excluding  Calcutta.  For  the 
purposes  of  local  self-government  there  are  13  district  boards,  3  local  boards 
and  about  1,865  smaller  units  called  union  boards.  The  Darjeeling  district 
board  has  an  official  chairman,  the  other  district  boards  have  non-official 
chairmen.  There  is  no  district  board  in  Cooch-Behar.  There  are  80  mmii- 
cipalities,  5  of  which  are  under  supersession.  The  Calcutta  Corporation  was 
reconstituted  in  1952  with  a  ma3'or,  a  commissioner  and  other  officials. 

Governor.  Miss  Padmaja  Naidu. 

Chief  Minister.  Dr  B.  C.  Roj’. 

AREA,  POPULATION  AND  RELIGION.  On  I  Jan.  1950  the  state 
of  Cooch-Behar  (1,334  sq.  miles;  population,  671,168)  merged  with  West 
Bengal.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  States  Reorganization  Act,  1956, 
certain  areas  of  the  Purnea  district  and  the  Purulia  sub-division  of  the 
Manbhum  district  of  Bihar  were  transferred  to  the  state  of  West  Bengal, 
to  provide  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  parts  into  which  the  state  had 
been  divided  as  a  result  of  the  partition  of  1947,  and  to  ensure  the  efficient 
management  of  the  Kasai  River  projects.  The  transferred  area  is  3,167 
sq.  miles  with  a  population  of  1,446,385.  The  provisional  area  of  the  new 
state  of  West  Bengal  is  33,805  sq.  miles,  approximate  population  26'3m. 
(of  whom  nearly  20%  are  Moslems),  and  its  capital  Greater  Calcutta  (with 
a  population  approaching  6m.). 
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EDUCATION.  In  1955-56  recognized  educational  institutions  num¬ 
bered  31,068,  with  3,218,020  pupils.  There  were  23,081  primary  schools, 
with  2Tm.  pupils  and  OO,!?!  teachers  (34-6%  trained);  3,160  secondary 
schools,  with  694,000  pupils  and  28,011  teachers  (26-4%  trained);  95  colleges 
for  general  education,  with  87,374  pupils;  and  30  professional  and  technical 
colleges  (of  which  10  were  medical  and  5  engineering),  with  8,703  pupils. 
The  University  of  Calcutta  (foiinded  1857)  is  affiliating  and  teaching,  the 
Visva  Bharati  University,  Santiniketan  (originally  established  by  Tagore), 
residential  and  teaching.  The  Institute  of  Technology  at  Kharagpur  (1951) 
had  1,369  students  in  1957. 

JUSTICE.  The  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Calcutta  has  a  Chief 
Justice  and  23  puisne  judges.  The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  come 
under  its  jurisdiction.  There  were  334,351  criminal  cases  brought  to  trial 
in  1951,  and  162,004  civil  suits  were  instituted.  The  strength  of  the  West 
Bengal  police  was,  in  1953,  31,484  under  an  inspector-general.  The  Calcutta 
police  is  a  separate  force  under  a  commissioner  of  police  who  is  directly 
under  Government;  its  strength  is  13,112. 

FINANCE.  The  revised  budget  estimates  for  1957-58  showed  total 
revenue  receipts  of  Rs  69,98-28  lakhs.  Chief  heads  of  revenue  were:  Taxes 
on  income  other  than  corporation  tax,  8,24-25  lakhs;  state  and  union  excise 
duties,  8,36-30  lakhs;  other  taxes  and  duties,  17,37-05  lakhs;  contributions 
and  adjustments  between  central  and  state  government,  5,24-05  laklis. 
Chief  heads  of  expenditure  were :  Education,  12,23-25  lakhs;  police,  7,81-93 
lakhs;  agriculture,  5,32-75  lakhs;  medical  and  public  health,  6,92-68  lakhs. 
Total  expenditure  on  revenue  account,  72,64-36  lakhs.  Budget  estimates, 
1958-59;  revenue  receipts,  68,86-59  lakhs;  expenditure  on  revenue  account, 
72,69-16  lakhs. 

Outlay  under  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  has  been  fixed  at  Rs  157-67 
crores.  Total  expenditure,  1956-59,  amounts  to  about  83-66  crores.  Cen¬ 
tral  assistance  for  1956-57  and  1957-58  was  28-35  crores. 

PRODUCTION.  At  the  close  of  1952  there  were  2,805  registered 
factories  of  all  kinds.  There  were  98  jute-miUs  with  a  daily  average  of 
271,661  operatives.  Cotton-mills  numbered  42  with  35,537  operatives. 
The  coalmining  industry  in  Bengal  had,  in  1949,  233  mines,  employing 
89,576  operatives,  with  an  output  of  8,803,813  tons. 

There  is  a  large  automobile  factory  at  Uttarpara,  and  there  are  aluminium 
rolling-mills  at  Belur  and  Asansol.  At  Durgapur  a  steel  plant  of  major 
importance  is  being  built.  Important  major  irrigation  and  power  schemes 
at  present  under  construction  are  the  Damodar  Valley  scheme  (and  Bokaro 
extemsion),  with  the  State  of  Bihar;  the  Kansabati  project;  and  the 
Mayurakshi  River  project.  The  Canada  Dam  on  the  Mayurakshi  v-as 
opened  on  1  Nov.  1955. 

On  30  June  1954  co-operative  societies  numbered  16,005,  with  a  member- 
'  ship  of  1,012,897  and  a  working  capital  of  Rs.  20,12,62,981. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  March  1953  the  length  of  metalled  roads  was 
1,453  miles,  and  of  immetalled  roads  763  miles,  exclusive  of  municipal  and 
village  roads.  West  Bengal  possesses  484  miles  of  navigable  canals.  The 
:  length  of  railways  within  the  state  is  1,807  miles. 

Ohatterjee,  S.  P.,  Bengal  in  Maps.  Bombay,  19.50 
■  Niyosi,  J.  P.,  The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Bengal.  London,  1940 
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CENTBALLY-AOMmiSTERED  TERRITORIES 

ANDAMAN  AND  NICOBAR  ISLANDS.  The  Andaman  Islands  lie 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  120  miles  from  Cape  Ne^ais  in  Burma,  780  from 
Calcutta  and  740  from  Madras.  Five  large  islands  close  hy  grouped 
together  are  call  the  Great  Andamans,  and  to  the  south  is  the  island 
of  Little  Andaman.  There  are  some  204  islets,  the  two  principal  groups 
being  the  Ritchie  Archipelago  and  the  Labyrinth  Islands.  The  total 
area  is  about  2,500  sq.  miles.  The  Great  Andaman  group  is  about  219 
miles  long  and,  at  the  widest,  32  miles  broad.  The  group,  densely 
wooded,  contains  many  valuable  trees,  both  hardwood  and  softwood.  The 
best  known  of  the  hardwoods  is  the  padauk  or  Andaman  redwood ;  gurjan 
is  in  great  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  plywood.  Large  quantities  of 
softwood  are  supphed  to  match  factories. 

The  islands  possess  a  number  of  harbours  and  safe  anchorages,  notably 
Port  Blair  in  the  south.  Port  Cornwallis  in  the  north,  and  Elphinstone  and 
Mayabandar  in  the  middle. 

The  original  inhabitants  live  in  the  forests  by  hunting  and  fishing;  they 
are  of  a  small  Negrito  type  and  their  civilization  is  about  that  of  the  Stone 
Age.  Their  numbers  are  not  known  as  they  avoid  all  contact  with  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  total  population  of  the  Andaman  Islands  (excluding  the 
aborigines)  was  in  1951,  18,939  (12,723  males  and  6,216  females).  In 
1954-55,  34,676  tons  of  timber-products  and  30,850  bags  of  match  splints 
were  shipped  to  the  mainland  and  foreign  countries ;  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  timber  and  timber  products  amounted  to  approximately  Rs.  66,38,442. 
Coconut,  coffee  and  rubber  are  cultivated.  The  islands  are  slowly  being 
made  self-sufficient  in  paddy  and  rice,  and  now  grow  approximately  half 
their  annual  requirements.  No  proper  survey  of  the  mineral  resources  has 
yet  been  undertaken  but  an  initial  survey  in  certain  parts  of  these  islands 
was  undertaken  in  1953.  On  1  Jan.  1955  there  were  8,058  head  of  cattle 
and  1,715  goats.  There  are  about  122  miles  of  metalled  road  in  and  around 
Port  Blair.  Some  displaced  families  from  East  Bengal  are  being  settled  in 
the  Andamans  with  government  support. 

From  1858  to  March  1942  the  islands  were  used  by  the  Government  of 
India  as  a  penal  settlement  for  life  and  long-term  convicts,  but  the  penal 
settlement  was  abolished  on  re-occupation  in  Oct.  1945. 

Japanese  forces  occupied  the  Andaman  Islands  on  23  March  1942. 
Civil  administration  of  the  islands  was  resumed  on  8  Oct.  1945. 

The  Andaman  Islands  are  administered  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  India  acting  through  a  Chief  Commissioner  and  an  Advisory  Council  of  5 
members.  The  seat  of  administration  is  at  Port  Blair,  which  is  connected 
with  Calcutta  and  Madras  by  a  mail  steamer  which  calls  approximately  once 
every  3  or  4  weeks.  The  islands  are  connected  to  India  by  wireless  telo- 
graphy. 

The  Nicobar  Islands  are  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Andamans,  75 
miles  from  Little  Andaman.  The  British  formally  took  possession  in  1869. 
There  are  19  islands,  7  uninhabited ;  total  area,  635  sq.  miles.  The  islands 
are  usually  divided  into  3  groups  (southern,  central  and  northern),  the  chief 
islands  in  each  being  respectively.  Great  Nicobar,  Camotra  with  Nancowrie 
and  Car  Nicobar.  There  is  a  fine  land-locked  harbour  between  the  islands 
of  Camotra  and  Nancowrie,  known  as  Nancowrie  Harbour. 

The  population  numbered,  in  1951,  12,009  (6,321  males  and  5,688 
females).  The  coconut  is  the  main  item  of  trade,  and  a  major  item  in 
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their  diet;  and  they  have  been  cultivating  the  coconut  for  as  long  as 
anyone  can  remember. 

The  Nicobar  Islands  were  occupied  by  the  Japanese  in  July  1942;  and 
Car  Nicobar  was  developed  as  a  big  supply  base.  The  Alhes  reoccupied 
the  islands  on  9  Oct.  1945.  The  Japanese  built  some  roads  in  Car  Nicobar 
and  small  jetties  at  Malacca  in  Car  Nicobar,  and  in  the  harbour  at  Nan- 
cowrie. 

The  islands  are  part  of  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  Islands ;  and  the  Government  is  represented  by  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Car  Nicobar. 

Chief  Commissioner.  T.  G.  N.  Aiyar. 

Minstry  of  Iniormatiou  and  Broadcasting.  The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands.  Delhi,  1957 
West,  G.,  Car  Nicobar.  London,  1950 

DELHI.  Delhi  has  an  area  of  674  sq.  nules,  and  its  population  is 
1,744,072  (census  of  1951).  With  effect  from  1  Nov.  1956  Delhi  became  a 
Union  Territory.  An  Advisory  Council  assists  the  Minister  for  Home 
Affairs  in  matters  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  territory. 

The  first  elections  to  the  municipal  cotmcil,  held  on  20  March  1958, 
gave  Congress  31  seats,  the  right-wing  Jan  Sangh  25,  Independents  14, 
Communists  8,  Socialists  1,  Hindu  Mahasabha  1. 

Education,  The  University  of  Delhi  was  founded  in  1922.  There  are 
10  arts  colleges  affiliated.  There  is  also  the  All-India  Lady  Hardinge 
The  total  number  of  colleges  and  schools  in  1957  was  868,  out  of  which  303 
were  for  girls.  The  total  enrolment  on  31  March  1957,  was  281,818,  includ¬ 
ing  109,423  students  studying  in  girls’  institutions.  There  are  7  local  bodies 
mainly  responsible  for  primary  education  in  the  areas  under  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

Finance.  The  revenue  of  the  territory  in  1957-58  was  Rs  6,37'21  lakhs 
and  the  expenditure  Rs  7,01-72  lakhs. 

Industry.  Delhi,  in  its  long  career  as  the  capital  of  the  Hindu  Empires 
and  Moslem  Kingdoms  of  bygone  days,  attracted  the  best  skilled  workers, 
samples  of  whose  superb  craftsmanship  may  be  seen  in  Indian  and  foreign 
museums  and  in  the  monumental  architectural  remains  of  old  Delhi,  cover¬ 
ing  an  area  of  over  50  sq.  miles.  Of  the  old  industries  a  few  are  still 
flourishing.  Among  them  are  ivory  carving  and  miniature  painting,  gold 
and  silver  embroidery,  papier  mache  work,  gold  and  silver  jewellery  and 
household  utensils. 

The  modern  city  of  Delhi  and  New  Delhi  is  not  only  the  largest  commer¬ 
cial  centre  in  northern  India,  but  is  also  an  important  industrial  centre. 

The  number  of  registered  concerns  covered  by  the  Indian  Eactories  Act, 
1948,  stood,  in  1956-57,  at  725,  affording  employment  to  about  90,000 
operatives.  After  the  partition  of  the  country  in  1947  a  large  number  of 
industrial  concerns  came  to  be  established  in  Delhi.  The  development  of 
cottage  industries  after  the  partition  was  also  considerable ;  there  are  8,000 
small-scale  industrial  and  cottage  establishments  employing  60,000  workers. 

There  were,  in  1957,  1,567  co-operative  societies,  with  a  membership  of 
100,000  and  a  working  capital  of  Rs  37-4m. 

Agriculture.  The  total  area  under  plough  in  the  province  during  1967 
is  estimated  at  about  243,732  acres.  During  1954-55,  net  area  sown  was 
230,000  acres.  Chief  crops  were  gram,  millets,  wheat,  barley  and  sugar 
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caue;  8,000  acres  were  under  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  villagers  sell  their 
milb  in  the  city,  and  very  little  time  is  devoted  by  them  to  the  agricultural 
industry,  for  which  dearth  of  labour  is  the  common  problem.  The  total 
expenditiue  on  the  Agriculture  Department  dming  the  year  1967-58  was 
Rs  12-89  lakhs. 

Communications.  Of  the  13,600  motor  vehicles  plying  on  roads  in  Delhi, 
there  are  about  8,000  private  oars,  2,500  motor  cycles,  400  taxis,  220  motor¬ 
cycle  rickshaws,  300  passenger  buses  and  1,580  goods  vehicles.  Total 
expenditure  on  roads  in  1950—51  was  Rs  14,26,403. 

Chief  Commissioner.  A.  D.  Pundit. 

Sharp,  Sir  H.,  Delhi;  Its  Story  and  Buildings.  2n(l  ed.  London,  1929 

HIMACHAL  PRADESH.  Himachal  Pradesh  lies  between  30°  30' 
and  33°  10'  N.  lat.  and  75°  55'  and  79°  50'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State,  on  the  south  by  Tehri-Garhwal 
and  Debra  Dun  Districts  of  Uttar  Pradesh  and  the  Ambala  District  of 
Punjab ;  on  the  west  by  Ambala,  Hoshiarpur  and  Kangra.  On  the  east  the 
boundaries  are  undefined.  The  capital  is  Simla. 

Lieut. -Qovernor.  Raja  Bajrang  Bahadur  Singh  Bhadri. 

Area  and  Population.  The  Union  Territory  of  Himachal  Pradesh 
administered  by  the  central  government  comprises  30  former  Hdl  States. 
It  has  a  total  area  of  10,904  sq.  mUes,  a  population  of  1,134,885  and  revenue 
of  about  Rs  665-17  lakhs.  The  states  were  Baghal,  Baghat,  Balsan,  Bashahr, 
Bahajji,  Bija,  Chamba,  Darkoti,  Dhami,  Jubbal,  Keonthal,  Kumarsain, 
Kunihar,  Kuthar,  Mahlog,  Mandi,  Mangal,  Sangri,  Sirmur,  Suket  and 
Tharoach.  The  tributaries  are  Delath,  Dhandi,  Ghund,  Khaneti,  Koti, 
Madhan,  Ratesh,  Rawingarh  and  Theog.  The  state  came  into  being 
on  16  April  1948.  The  small  enclaves  of  Kotgarh  and  the  sub-tehsil  Kotkhai 
of  Simla  district  wore  transferred  to  the  state  on  26  Jan.  1950.  The  state 
of  BUaspur  was  merged  in  Himachal  Pradesh  in  1954.  Himachal  Pradesh 
is  divided  into  6  administrative  districts :  Mahasu,  Sirmur,  klandi,  Chamba 
and  Bilaspur.  For  judicial  administration,  it  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  High  Court  of  Punjab  State. 

Finance.  Revised  estimates,  1957-58,  show  total  revenue  of  Rs  2,66-76 
lakhs  and  expenditure  on  revenue  account  of  Rs  4,40-41  lakhs. 

Production.  The  main  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Pradesh  consists  in 
potatoes  and  fruits  such  as  apples,  peaches,  almonds,  nuts,  pomegranates. 
Salt  is  another  important  item;  while  forests  yield  timber,  firewood  and 
charcoal.  Handicrafts,  which  include  Pashmina  shawls,  wool  of  quality, 
resin,  herbs,  musk  and  skins,  are  a  third  source  of  income. 

Potato  is  the  chief  cash  crop.  The  Pradesh  exports  nearly  12  lakh 
maunds,  out  of  which  over  5J  lakh  maunds  are  seed  potatoes. 

Forestry.  Himachal  Pradesh  forests  supply  the  largest  quantities  of 
coniferous  timber  in  northern  India.  They  are  the  main  source  of  revenue 
of  the  Pradesh.  The  forests  also  ensure  the  safety  of  the  catchment  areas 
of  the  Jumna,  Sutlej,  Beas,  Ravi  and  Chenab  rivers. 

LACCADIVE,  MINICOY  AND  AMINDIVI  ISLANDS.  The  terri¬ 
tory  consists  of  a  group  of  14  islands  (10  inhabited),  about  200  miles  off  the 
west  of  the  Malabar  coast  of  Madras.  It  was  constituted  a  Union  Territory 
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in  1956.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  6,890  acres,  of  which  about  6,600 
acres  coMtitute  coconut  plantations.  The  northern  portion  is  called  the 
Amindivis.  The  remaining  islands  are  called  the  Laccadives  (including 
Mmicoy  Islands).  An  Advisory  Council  of  6  members  assists  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  islands;  it  is  constituted  annually.  Population  (1962) 
21,195,  nearly  all  Moslems.  The  language  is  Malayalam,  but  the  language  in 
Minicoy,  which  is  considerably  to  the  south  of  the  other  islands,  is  Mahl. 
There  were,  1955-56,  9  primary  schools  with  1,609  pupils.  The  staple 
products  are  coconut-husk  fibre  (coir)  and  coconuts.  Headquarters  of 
administration,  Kozhikode. 

Administrator.  S.  Moni. 

MANIPUR.  Formerly  a  state  under  the  pohtical  control  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  Manipur,  on  16  Aug.  1947,  entered  into  interim  arrangements 
with  the  Indian  Union  and  the  pohtical  agency  was  abolished.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  was  taken  over  by  the  Government  of  India  on  15  Oct.  1949 
under  a  merger  agreement,  and  it  is  now  centrally  administered  by  the 
Government  of  India  through  a  Chief  Commissioner.  Manipur  elects 
members  to  the  Indian  Parhament.  In  addition,  a  Territorial  Council, 
consisting  of  30  elected  and  2  nominated  members,  exercising  autonom}'  in 
important  local  subjects  has  been  constituted  from  15  Aug.  1957.  Capital, 
Imphal  (population,  132,000). 

Chief  Commissioner.  P.  C.  Mathew,  I.C.S. 

Chairman,  T.C.  Manipur.  Dwijamani  Dev  Sharma. 

Area  and  Population.  Manipur  has  an  area  of  8,628  sq.  miles  and  a 
population  (1951)  of  577,635.  The  valley,  which  is  about  700  sq.  miles,  is 
2,600  ft  above  sea-level.  The  hills  rise  in  places  to  nearly  10,000  ft,  but  are 
mostly  about  5,000-6,000  ft.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  65  in.  The  hill 
areas  covering  nearly  8,000  sq.  miles  are  inhabited  by  various  hill  tribes 
who  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  the  state.  There 
are  about  40  tribes  and  sub-tribes  falling  into  the  two  main  groups  of  Nagas 
and  Kukis.  A  large  number  of  dialects  are  spoken,  while  Hindi  is  gradually 
becoming  prevalent. 

Finance.  Revised  estimates  for  1967-58  show  revenues  of  Rs  41,80,000 
and  expenditure  of  Rs  1,47,63,000.  Budget  estimates,  1968-59:  revenue, 
Rs  46,08,000;  expenditure  on  revenue  aecount,  Rs  2,16,72,000. 

Production.  Rice  is  the  principal  crop;  a  fair  quantity  is  exported. 
Handloom  weaving  is  a  popular  industry.  Many  development  schemes  are 
in  progress  under  the  second  5-year  plan  under  which  Rs  625  lakhs  will  be 
spent  on  development  work. 

PONDICHERRY.  Formerly  the  chief  French  settlement  in  India,  was 
founded  by  the  French  in  1674,  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1693,  and  restored 
to  the  French  in  1699.  The  English  took  it  in  1761,  restored  it  in  1765, 
re-took  it  in  1778,  restored  it  a  second  time  in  1786,  re-took  it  a  third  time 
in  1793  and  finally  restored  it  to  the  French  in  1814.  Administration  was 
transferred  to  India  on  1  Nov.  1954.  A  Treaty  of  Cession  (together  with 
Karikal,  Mahe  and  Yanaon)  was  signed  on  28  May  1956  and  awaits  ratifica¬ 
tion.  The  total  area  is  196  sq.  miles  and  the  population  317,163.  The 
results  of  the  elections,  held  18-23  July  1955,  for  the  State  Legislative 
Assembly,  were:  District  Congress,  20;  People’s  Front,  16;  Independents, 
3.  The  future  and  representation  of  Pondicherry  remain  to  be  determined 
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by  the  central  government.  French  continues  to  be  the  official  language. 
The  Chief  Commissioner  has  the  powers  of  the  former  French  commissioner, 
but  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Union  Government. 

Chief  Commissioner.  Lai  Ram  Saran  Singh. 

TRIPURA.  Under  the  Constitution  of  India  the  state  of  Tripura 
became  a  centrally  administered  area,  the  date  of  the  merger  being  15  Oct. 
1949.  With  effect  from  1  Nov.  1956  Tripura  became  a  Union  Territory. 

Government.  The  territory  is  administered  by  a  Chief  Commissioner.  It 
consists  of  only  1  district,  divided  into  10  administrative  sub-divisions, 
namely,  Sadar,  Khowai,  Kadasahar,  Dharmanagar,  Sonamura,  Udaipur, 
Belonia,  Kamalpur,  Subroom  and  Amarpur. 

The  Territorial  Council  was  inaugurated  on  15  Aug.  1957;  it  consists  of 
32  members,  of  whom  30  are  elected  and  2  nominated. 

Chief  Commissioner.  Shri  N.  M.  Patraik,  I.A.S. 

Area  and  Population.  Tripura  is  one  of  the  oldest  Hindu  states  in  India. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sylhet  and  Cachar  districts,  on  the  west 
by  Sylhet,  Tipperah  and  NoakhaU  Districts,  on  the  south  by  the  Chittagong 
and  Noakhali  districts  and  on  the  east  by  Lushai  and  Chittagong  Hill  tracts. 
The  major  portion  of  the  state  is  hilly  and  fuU  of  jungles.  It  has  an  area 
of  4,116  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  639,029  (1951).  The  capital  is 
Agartala. 

Finance.  Revised  estimates  1957-58  show  revenue  of  Rs  41,80,000  and 
expenditure  on  revenue  accorrnt  of  Rs  1,47,53,000.  Budget  estimates  1958- 
59:  revenue  Rs  46,08,000;  expenditure  on  revenue  account,  Rs  2,16,72,000. 

Justice.  The  judicial  commissioner’s  court  is  the  highest  court  in  the 
territory,  and  there  is  1  district  and  sessions  judge’s  court  for  the  district. 
In  every  sub-division  (excepting  that  of  Amarpur)  there  exists  1  munsif’s 
court. 

Production.  The  agricultural  wealth  of  the  state  consists  of  paddy, 
jute,  cotton,  tea  and  fruits,  while  its  forests  yield  timber,  firewood  and 
charcoal.  Paddy  is  the  main  source  of  revenue. 

Protectorate 

SIKKIM.  Until  the  transfer  of  power  in  India  m  Aug.  1947,  Sikkim 
was  under  British  paramountoy.  Under  a  treaty,  signed  in  Gangtok  on 
5  Dec.  1950,  Sikkim  continues  to  be  a  protectorate  of  the  Government  of 
India,  which  will  have  special  responsibility  in  respect  of  her  defence,  external 
relations  and  communications.  The  ruler  is  His  Highness  Maharaja  Sir 
Tashi  Namgyal,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E.,  born  1893,  succeeded  1914.  In  1949, 
at  the  request  of  the  Maharaja,  the  Government  of  India  made  available 
the  services  of  an  officer  for  appointment  as  Dewan  of  Sikkim.  The  Dewan 
is  assisted  by  a  CouncO,  the  majority  of  whose  members  are  elected. 

Under  the  7-year  development  plan,  some  60  schools,  3  hospitals  and  10 
dispensaries  have  been  opened. 

The  Government  of  India  has  a  diplomatic  representative  at  Gangtok ; 
he  represents  the  Government  of  India  in  Bhutan  as  well  as  in  Sikkim. 

Indian  Representative.  Apa  B.  Pant. 

Dewan  of  Sikkim.  N.  K.  Rustomji,  I.C.S. 
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Area,  2,818  sq.  miles.  Census  population,  in  1951,  137,158.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  Bhutias,  Lepchas  and  Nepalis.  The  capital  is  Gangtok. 
The  state  rehgion  is  Buddhism. 

The  revenue  is  Rs.  46  lakhs  per  year.  Sikkim  produces  rice,  com  and 
millet,  cardamom,  oranges,  apples  and  woollen  cloth.  Fruit  gardens  are 
maintained  by  the  Government.  There  are  extensive  forests. 

The  Government  of  India  maintain  important  roads  in  Sikkim,  including 
the  two  main  trade-routes  to  Tibet.  Linked  with  one  of  these  trade-routes 
is  a  motorable  Indian  national  highway,  of  which  the  last  60  miles  lie  in 
Sikkim  territory.  Under  the  7-year  development  plan,  100  miles  of  motor- 
able  road,  25  miles  of  jeepable  road  and  350  miles  of  village  roads  have 
been  laid. 

Gorer,  G.,  Himalayan  VUlaye:  an  account  of  the  Lepchas  of  SikUm.  London  1933 
Lord  Ronaldshay,  Lands  of  tfie  Thunderbolt.  London,  1923 
White,  J  .0.,  Sikkim  and  Bhutan.  London,  1909 


PAKISTAN 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Pakistan,  on  23  March  1956,  was  proclaimed  an  Islamic  republic,  after  the 
Constituent  Assembly  had  adopted  the  draft  constitution  on  29  Feb.  The 
Republic  of  Pakistan  continues  her  full  membership  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  accepting  the  Queen  as  the  symbol  of  the  free  association  of  its 
independent  member  nations  and,  as  such,  the  Head  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Pakistan  was  constituted  as  a  Dominion  on  14  Aug.  1947,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Indian  Independence  Act,  1947,  which  received  the  royal 
as.sent  on  18  July  1947.  The  Dominion  consisted  of  the  following  former 
territories  of  British  India:  Baluchistan,  East  Bengal  (including  almost 
the  whole  of  Sylhet,  a  former  district  of  Assam),  North-West  Frontier,  West 
Punjab  and  Sind ;  and  those  States  which  had  acceded  to  Pakistan. 

On  23  Sept.  1955  Pakistan  joined  the  Baghdad  Pact  concluded  by  the 
U.K.,  Iraq  and  Turkey. 

The  constitution  provides  for  a  Moslem  President  as  the  head  of  the 
state  and  an  unicameral  legislature  of  310  members  directly  elected  on  a 
basis  of  parity  between  East  and  West  Pakistan. 

In  Nov.  1954  the  Government  of  Pakistan  decided  to  integrate  the 
existing  Provinces  and  Princely  States  in  West  Pakistan  into  a  single  ad¬ 
ministrative  unit,  and  to  make  the  country  a  federation  of  two  units — West 
Pakistan  and  East  Pakistan.  The  new  province  of  West  Pakistan  came 
into  being  on  14  Oct.  1955. 

N ational  Jl.ag :  dark  green  with  a  white  vertical  bar  at  the  mast,  the 
green  portion  bearing  a  white  crescent  in  the  centre  and  a  5-pointed  white 
heraldic  star.  The  white  portion  is  one- quarter  of  the  size  of  the  rectangular 
flag. 

Governora-General  of  Pakistan.  Quaid-I-Azam  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah 
(14  Aug.  1947-11  Sept.  1948);  Khawaja  Nazimuddin  (14  Sept.  1948- 
17  Oct.  1951 ;  took  over  the  premiership  after  the  assassination  of  Liaquat 
Ali  Khan);  Ghulam  Mohammad  (17  Oct.  1951-6  Aug.  1955);  Maj.-Gen. 
Iskander  Mirza  (acting  from  7  Aug.  1955,  elected  Provisional  President  on 
5  March  1956). 
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On  7  Oct.  1958  President  Iskander  Mirza  declared  martial  law  in  Pakistan, 
dismissed  the  central  and  provincial  Governments,  abolished  all  political 
parties  and  abrogated  the  constitution.  Gen.  Mohammed  Ayub  KJian, 
the  Army  Commander-in-Chief,  was  appointed  as  chief  martial  law  admini¬ 
strator. 

President  of  the  Republic.  Gen.  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan  assumed  office 
on  28  Oct.  1968,  after  Maj.-Gen.  Iskander  Mirza  had  handed  all  powers  to 
him. 

The  Presidential  Cabinet,  appointed  by  President  Iskander  Mirza  on 
24  Oct.  1958  and  confirmed  by  President  Ayub  Khan  on  28-29  Oct.,  is 
composed  as  follows : 

Cabinet  Secretariat,  Defence  and  Kashmir  Affairs.  Gen.  Mohammed 
Ayub  Khan. 

Foreign  Affairs  and  Commonwealth  Relations.  Manzoor  Qadir.  Rehabi¬ 
litation.  Lieut.-Gen.  Mohammed  Azam  Khan.  Communications.  P.  M. 
Khan.  Health  and  Social  Welfare.  Lieut.-Gen.  W.  A.  Burki.  Education, 
Information  and  Broadcasting,  and  Minority  Affairs.  Habibur  Rahman. 
Interior.  Lieut.-Gen.  K.  M.  Sheikh.  Industries,  Irrigation  and  Power. 
Abul  Kasim  Khan.  Food  and  Agriculture.  Hafizur  Rahman.  Commerce. 
Zulfiqar  Bhutto.  Finance.  M.  Shoaib.  Law.  Mohammad  Ibrahim. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 


Countrj' 

Pakistan  representative 

Foreign  representative 

Afghanistan  . 

M.  A.  K.  Khattak 

Dr  Abdul  Zahir 

Australia  ^ 

— 

A.  R.  Cutler,  V.C. 

Austria  ^ 

— 

Dr  Fritz  Hartlmayr 

Belgium 

— 

G.  Daufresne  de  la  Chevalerie 

Brazil  . 

Mohammed  Abdullah  Khan 

Idefonso  Falcao 

Burma 

Kamruddin  Ahmad 

U  On  Sein 

Cambodia 

S.  M.  Burke 

Canada  ^ 

. — ■ 

H.  0.  Moran 

Ceylon  ' 

— ■ 

Mohamed  Mahmood  Mahroof 

Chile 

Mohammed  Abdullah  Khan 

_ 

China  . 

Dr  A.  M.  Malik 

Keng  Piao 

Cuba  *  . 

Mohammed  Ali 

Czechoslovakia 

^  Akhtar  Husain 

K.  Hradecky 

Denmark 

Agha  Hilaly 

Mogens  Juhl 

Ethiopia  ^ 

Siddiq  Ali  Khan 

_ 

Finland  ’ 

Agha  Hilaly 

Bruno  Kivikoski 

France 

Mohammed  Mir  Khan 

B.  A.  E.  Dufournier 

Germany 

J.  A.  Rahim 

Hans  Podeyn 

Ghana  ^ 

Mahmoud  Ahmad 

— — 

Greece  . 

S.  M.  Hasan 

G.  M.  Issigonis 

Hungary  * 

— 

_ 

India  ^ 

Mian  Ziauddin 

Rajeswar  Dayal 

Indonesia 

Sultanuddin  Ahmad 

Tjokro  Ali  Sumarto 

Iran 

N.  A.  M.  Raza 

Ahmed  Ghadimi  Navai 

Iraq 

Lai  Shah  Bokhari 

Abd  al-Qader  Gailani 

Italy  . 

S.  K.  Dehlavi 

Dr  Manlio  Castronuovo 

Japan  . 

Mohammed  Ali 

Katsushiro  Narita 

‘  High  Commissioner.  •  Envoy.  No  figure  =  Ambassador. 
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Country 
Jordan  - 
Laos 

Lebanon  ^ 
Libya  ^ . 
Luxembourg  “ 
Malaya  ^ 

Mexico 
Morocco  ^ 
Netherlands  . 
New  Zealand  ^ 
Norway  ^ 
Philippines  . 
Poland  ^ 
Portugal 

Saudi  Arabia 

Spain  . 

Sudan  . 
Sweden 
Switzerland  . 
Thailand 
Tunisia  ^ 
Turkey 
U.S.S.R. 
United  Arab 
Republic  . 
U.K.  1  . 

U.S.A.  . 
Vatican  ^ 
Yemen  “ 

Y ugoslavia  *  . 


Pakistan  representative 
V.  A.  Hamdani 
S.  M.  Burke 
Nasim  Hussain 


Maj.-Gen.  Nawabzada  Mu¬ 
hammad  Sher  Ali  Khan 
Mohammed  Ali 
Ahmed  Ali 

Begum  Liaqat  Ali  Khan 
Mohammad  Yusuf  Ivhan 
Agha  Hilaly 

Pir  Ali  Muhammed  Rashdi 

Lieut.-Gen.  Mohammad 
Yusuf 

Ali  Akbar  Khan 

Abdur  Rahman  Khan 
Siddiq  Ah  Khan 
Agha  Hilaly 

S.  M.  Burke 

S.  M.  Hasan 
Akhtar  Husain 

Khwaja  Shahabuddin 
Lieut.-Gen.  Mohammad 
Yusuf 
Aziz  Ahmed 
Abdur  Rahman  Khan 


Foreign  representative 

Nith  Singh  araj 
Najati  Kabbani 


Dr.  H.  H.  Dingemans 

Ivar  Lunde 
Manuel  A.  Alzate 

Dr  Alvaro  Brilhante  Labo- 
rinho 

Sheik  Mohammad  A1  Hamad 
Al-Shuhalli 

Marquis  do  Orellana  La  Vieja 
Dr  Osman  Omer  El-Hadari 
Gbsta  Brunnstrom 
Max  Koenig 
Luang  Bhadravadi 

Muzaffer  Goksenin 
I.  F.  Shpedko 

Abdul  Hamid  Ibrahim  Seoud 
Sir  Alexander  Symon, 
K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

James  H.  Langley 
Mgr  Emanuele  Clarizio 

Gustav  Vlahov 


*  High  Commissioner.  *  Envoy.  No  figure  =  Ambassador. 


AREA,  POPULATION,  RELIGION.  The  total  area  of  Pakistan  is 


364,737  sq.  miles;  population 

75,842,165  (census, 

Feb.  1951). 

Estimated 

population,  1957,  81m. 

Area 

Provinces 

(sq.  miles) 

Total 

Males 

Females 

East  Pakistan  .... 

64,501 

42,062,610 

22,039,000 

20,024,000 

West  Pakistan, /orwwr/y: 

310,236 

33,779,625 

18,170,000 

16,609,000 

Punjab  and  Bahawalpur  . 

79,716 

20,651,110 

11,058,000 

9,693,000 

N.W.P.P . 

39,269 

5,899,905 

3,113,000 

2,787,000 

Sind  and  Khairpur  . 

56,447 

4,928,067 

2,709,000 

2,219,000 

Baliichistdn  (including  States)  . 

134,002 

1,174,036 

644,000 

630,000 

Federal  capital  area,  Karachi  . 

812 

1,126,417 

646,000 

480,000 

Pakistan  .  *  ,  . 

364,737 

76,842,135 

40,209,000 

36,633,000 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  (census  of  1951)  is: 

Chittagong.  294,000  Hyderabad  241,801  Lyallpur  .  179,144  Quetta  .  84,343 

Dacca  .  411,000  Karachi  1,009,000  Multan  .  190,122  Bawalplndi  237,219 
Gujranwala  120,860  Lahore  .  849,476  Peshawar  .  161,776  Sialkot  .  167,643 
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85-9%  of  the  popxilation  are  Moslems,  7'2%  Scheduled  Caste  Hindus, 
6-7%  Caste  Hindus,  0-7%  Christians  and  0-5  %others. 

Davis,  K.,  The  Population  of  India  and  Palcistan.  Princeton,  1951 

EDUCATION.  Prior  to  the  partition  of  India  and  Pakistan,  over  80% 
of  the  population  of  400m.  of  the  sub-continent  was  illiterate.  In  the  case 
of  Pakistan  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  even  higher.  With  a  view  to 
improving  the  position,  both  the  central  and  provincial  governments  are 
planning  to  make  literacy  compulsory  at  the  primary  stage.  According  to 
the  census  of  Feb.  1951,  of  a  total  population  of  75,842,135  in  Pakistan, 
13,958,013  persons,  or  18-9%,  were  literate.  Next  to  the  federal  capital  area 
of  Karachi  with  a  percentage  of  31-3,  East  Pakistan  showed  the  greatest 
number  of  literates  with  7,108,000,  or  16-9%,  of  the  province’s  total  popu¬ 
lation.  The  greatest  illiteracy  is  found  in  the  North-West  Frontier  tribal 
areas  (98-7%)  and  the  Baluchistan  States  (97-8%). 

The  numbers  and  types  of  educational  institutions  in  Pakistan  are  as 
follows  (1956) :  Universities,  6 ;  general  colleges,  158;  professional  colleges, 
31;  polytechnic  colleges,  2;  colleges  of  domestic  science,  2;  teachers’ 
training  institutions,  10;  commercial  colleges,  5;  primary  schools,  44,089; 
secondary  schools,  5,495;  technical  high  schools,  11. 

Cinemas,  in  1957,  numbered  320  with  a  seating  capacity  of  150,000. 

N ewspapers  numbered  1,106  in  1958 ;  of  these  685  were  published  in  Urdu, 
130  in  Bengali  and  165  in  English. 

JLTSTICE.  The  Central  Judiciary  consists  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pakistan,  which  is  a  court  of  record  and  has  three-fold  jurisdiction,  namely, 
original,  appellate  and  advisory.  There  are  2  High  Courts,  in  Lahore  for 
West  Pakistan  and  in  Dacca  for  East  Pakistan.  District  and  sessions  courts 
are  the  courts  of  first  instance  in  each  district ;  they  have  also  some  appellate 
jurisdiction.  The  subdivisions  have  courts  of  subdivisional  magistrates. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  ceased  on 
30  April  1950. 

DEFENCE.  A  mutual  defence  assistance  agreement  between  Pakistan 
and  the  U.S.A.  was  signed  in  Karachi  on  19  May  1954. 

Army.  The  Pakistan  Army  is  manned  entirely  by  volunteers.  It 
consists  of  armoured  corps,  artillery,  engineers,  signals,  infantry,  army 
service  corps,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers,  army  ordnance  corps, 
army  medical  corps  and  remount,  veterinary  and  farms  corps.  General 
Headquarters  is  at  Rawalpindi.  The  entire  officers  cadre  receives  its  pre- 
commission  training  in  the  Military  Academy  at  Kakul. 

Navy.  In  1956  the  improved  ‘  Dido’  class  cruiser  Diadem,  the  ‘  Battle’ 
class  destroyers  Cadiz  and  Gabbard,  and  the  ‘Cr’  class  destroyers  Creole  and 
Crispin  were  sold  to  Pakistan.  The  cruiser  and  the  2  last-named  destroyers 
were  modernized  in  Great  Britain  with  funds  made  available  by  the  U.S.A. 
under  the  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Programme.  All  5  ships  were  handed 
over  to  Pakistan  after  refitting  by  1958.  The  destroyer  Charity  was 
purchased  by  the  U.S.A.  and  handed  over  to  Pakistan  on  16  Deo.  1958 
under  tho  mutual  assistance  programme ;  being  renamed  Shah  Jahan.  The 
Pakistan  Navy  also  comprises  3  fast  anti-submarine  frigates  (ex-destroyers) 
(Tariq  (ex-Offa)  and  Tippu  Sultan  (ex-Onsloio),  transferred  from  the  Roval 
Navy  in  1949  and  Tughril  {ex-Onslaught),  transferred  in  1951)  and  the 
destroyer  Taimnr  {ex-Chivalrous),  lent  by  Great  Britain  in  1963,  4  frigates 
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{Jhelum,  Sind,  Shamsher  and  Zuljiquar),  3  fleet  minesweepers,  2  trawlers,  4 
coastal  minesweepers  acquired  from  the  U.S.A.  in  1955-67,  1  motor  mine¬ 
sweeper,  4  seaward  defence  motor  launches  and  a  sea-going  tug.  The 
principal  naval  bases  are  Karachi  and  Chittagong.  Naval  personnel  com¬ 
prises  660  oflScers  and  6,600  ratings. 

Air  Force.  The  Pakistan  Air  Force  came  into  being  on  14  Aug.  1947. 
The  operational  squadrons  have  been  equipped  with  F-86  Sabre  fighters  and 
Bristol  Freighter  transports.  Flying  training  schools  are  equipped  with 
Harvards  and  T-33  jet  trainers.  There  is  a  flying  college  at  Risalpur;  a 
large  number  of  P.A.F.  personnel  is  abo  being  trained  in  the  U.K.,  Australia 
and  the  U.S.A.  Total  strength  about  15,000  aU  ranks. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  for  years  ending  31  March  (in 
orores  of  Rs.) : 

196a-54  1954-66  1966-66  1956-67‘  1957-68*  1988-69* 

■Revenue  .  .  118  117  127  131  137  143-7 

Expenditure  .  .  Ill  117  127  1.30  137  143  5 

*  Estimates. 


The  foIlo-wing  table  shows  the  principal  items  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  1957-58  (budget  estimates,  in  Rs.  1,000): 


Revenue 

Customs 

45,18 

Expenditure 

Direct  demands  on  reyenue 

3,18 

Excise  duties 

17,16 

22,98 

Debt  service 

1,14 

Income  tax 

Administration 

21,64 

Saies  tax 

13,66 

Social  affairs  and  welfare  . 

9,78 

Salt  tax 

2,47 

Currency  and  mint  . 

54 

Railways 

6,17 

Civil  works 

1,74 

Posts  and  telegraphs 

2,01 

Defence 

79,36 

Debt  service  . 

12,42 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Of  the  surveyed  area  of  118m.  acres, 
cultivated  land  accounts  for  61m.  acres,  of  which  13m.  acres  consist  of  fallow 
land,  so  that  the  net  area  sown  is  48m.  acres. 

Production,  1956-67  (in  1,000  tons) :  Rice,  9,001;  wheat,  3,624;  maize, 
454;  barley,  152;  gram,  711;  gur,  12,258;  rape  and  mustard,  326 ;  cotton 
(1,000  bales),  304  (from  3,591,000  acres);  jute  (1,000  bales),  958  (from 
1,230,000  acres);  tea  (Im.  lb.),  64  (from  76,000  acres). 

Forests.  There  are  9,861  sq.  miles  of  reserved  and  protected  forests,  of 
which  4,447  sq.  miles  are  located  in  East  Pakistan,  1,872  in  West  Punjab, 
1,805  in  Baluchistan,  1,161  in  Sind  and  592  in  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province.  East  Pakistan  forest  products  consist  of  timber,  bamboos,  resin, 
gum,  fibre  and  honey. 

Mining.  The  quantity  (in  1,000  tons)  of  the  chief  minerals  produced  in 
1967  was  as  follows:  Chromite,  4;  coal,  616;  gypsum,  62;  limestone,  1,000 ; 
petroleum,  300. 

Power.  The  hydro-electric  station  at  Rasul  (Punjab)  has  an  installed 
capacity  of  22,000  kw. ;  the  Malakand  station  (N.W.F.P.)  has  10,000  kw. ; 
Dargai,  20,000  kw.  Further  power-stations  planned:  Kamafuli  (160,000 
kw.),  Warsak  (160,000  kw.),  Chichokimahan  (12,000  kw.),  Shadiwal 
(12,000  kw.),  Mangla  (45,000  kw.).  Gas  pipe-lines  from  Sui  to  Karachi 
(350  miles)  and  from  Sui  to  Multan  (217  miles)  supply  natural  gas  to  industry. 
Ali,  M.  (ed.),  A  Handbook  of  Pakistan  Economy.  Lahore,  1967 

Andrus,  J.  R.  and  Mohammed,  A.  E.,  The  Economy  of  Pakistan.  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1958 

Ansari's,  Trade  Directory  of  Pakistan  and  Who’s  Who.  Karachi,  1960 

Arnold,  F.  B.,  Overseas  Economic  Survey:  Pakistan,  May  1954.  H.M.S.O.,  1968 
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COMMERCE.  The  value  of  the  chief  articles  imported  into  and 
exported  from  Pakistan  for  the  calendar  year  1957  was  (in  Rs.  Im.) : 


Imports  (private  account) 

Machinery  ....  318 

Oils . 98 

Iron  and  steel  ....  224 

Vehicles  .....  114 

Ootton  yarn  and  manufactures  .  21 

Electrical  goods  ...  66 

Fruit  and  vegetables  .  .  14 


Exports  (private  account) 


Raw  jute  ....  782 

Raw  cotton  ....  340 

Raw  wool  ....  103 

Tea . 23 

Raw  hides  and  skins  .  .  40 

Fish . 23 


The  total  value  of  sea-home  imports  (private  and  government  accounts) 
during  the  calendar  year  1957  was  Rs.  2,096m.,  and  exports  Rs.  1,603m. 
Total  trade  with  the  U.K.,  in  £  sterhng  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  26,345,358  27,684,762  22,776,461  25,668,722  19,780  752 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  45,762,413  36,515,626  32,592,852  34,416,186  29,026  628 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  173,294  171,873  217,259  186,438  267  678 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Railways.  The  Pakistan  Railways  comprise 
two  separate  systems,  the  North-Western  Railway  in  West  Pakistan  and  the 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway  in  East  Pakistan.  The  North-Western  Railway 
has  a  route  mileage  of  6,344  (broad  gauge,  4,567  miles;  metre  gauge,  319 
miles,  and  narrow  gauge,  458  miles).  There  are  769  stations.  The°equip- 
ment  includes  849  locomotives,  2,636  carriages  and  25,105  wagons.  The 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway  has  route  mileage  of  1,703  (broad  gauge,  544  miles; 
metre  gauge,  1,139  miles,  and  narrow  gauge,  20  miles).  There  are  409 
stations.  Equipment:  431  locomotives,  1,530  carriages,  17,774  wagons. 

Shipping.  There  are  3  ports  in  Pakistan:  Karachi,  Chittagong  and 
Chalna.  During  the  year  1957,  Karachi  handled  4,254,000  tons;  Chitta¬ 
gong,  2,056,000  tons,  and  Chalna,  732,000  tons. 


Roads.  In  March  1956  Pakistan  had  60,260  miles  of  roads,  of  which 
10,436  were  of  superior  type.  The  number  of  motor  vehicles  on  31  Dec. 
1964  totalled  60,943  (excluding  those  of  the  armed  forces),  including  7,323 
motor  cycles,  31,901  private  cars,  1,537  taxis,  6,232  buses,  11,922  trucks. 

Post.  Telephones,  on  31  March  1957,  numbered  51,800,  all  owned  by 
the  Government.  The  number  of  post  and  telegraph  offices  was  9,818. 

_  Civil  Aviation.  Karachi  is  on  the  main  B.O.A.C.,  K.L.M.,  P.A.A.  and 
Air  France  airline  and  flying-boat  services  between  the  U.K.  and  India 
Singapore  and  Sydney.  ’ 

airlines  are  operating :  Pakistan  International  Airlines 
founded  1953 ;  the  majority  of  shares  is  held  by  the  Government),  and 
Pakistan  Aviation,  Ltd.,  which  provides  common  technical  repair  facilities 
for  the  other  airlines  and  for  the  Royal  Pakistan  Air  Force, 


CURRENCY  AND  BANKING.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  Pakistani 
rupee,  the  sterling  equivalent  of  which,  since  30  July  1955,  is  Is.  M  (parity 
with  the  Indian  rupee).  The  notes  are  of  Rs  100,  10,  6,  2  and  Re  1 
enominations  and  the  coins  nickel  of  Rs  1,  i,  copper-nickel  of  annas 
2,  1,  i,  and  bronze  of  1  pice  (J  anna).  The  coins  are  minted  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  mint  at  Lahore  and  the  notes  are  printed  at  the  Security  Printing  Press 
in  Karachi.  e  ° 

Notes  in  circulation  in  1956  amounted  to  Rs  283-54  crore;  coins  in 
circulation  to  Rs  17-49  crore. 
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A  state  bank  came  into  operation  on  1  July  1948,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  Rs.  3  crores.  Deposits  at  25  Dec.  1953  amounted  to  Rs.  412-5m. 

An  Agricultural  Bank  opened  in  July  1957,  with  a  capital  of  Rs.  30m. 
of  which  the  Government  provided  Rs.  20m. 

The  post  olEce  savings  bank,  as  at  31  March  1956,  had  1,167,321 
depositors  with  Rs  38,69-28  lakhs  to  their  credit. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  principal  units  in  all  the  scales  of 
weights  are  the  maund,  seer  and  tola,  and  the  standard  weights  for  each  of 
these  are  82-27  lb.,  2-057  lb.  and  180  grains  troy  respectively. 

The  tola  has  the  same  weight  as  the  rupee,  viz.,  180  grains  troy ;  the 
standard  or  railway  seer  is  equal  to  2-057  lb.,  while  the  standard  or  railway 
maund  of  40  seers  is  equivalent  to  82  lb.  |  oz.  (troy). 

Books  of  Reference 

Pakistan:  a  select  bibliography.  Lahore,  1951 
Callard,  K.,  Pakistan,  London,  1957 

Jennings,  Sir  Ivor,  Constitutional  Problems  in  Pakistan.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1957 
Pithawalla,  M.  B.,  An  Introduction  to  Pakistan:  Its  Resources  and  Potentialities,  Karachi 
1948.— (ed.),  Bulletin  of  the  Karachi  Geographical  Society.  1949  ff. 

Qureshi,  I.  n.,  Pakistan^  and  Islamic  Democracy,  Lahore,  1950 

Spate,  0.  H.  K.,  India  and  Pakistan:  a  general  regional  geography .  London,  1954 

Symonds,  R.,  The  Making  of  Pakistan.  London,  1949 

Wheeler,  R.  12.  M.,  Five  Thousand  Tears  of  Pakistan.  London,  1950 


PROVINCES 

FEDERAL  CAPITAL 

On  23  July  1948  the  city  of  Karachi,  with  566  sq.  miles  of  its  surrounding 
area  and  the  islands  of  Manora,  Bhit,  Baba,  Bunkor  and  Shamspir  (Sandspit), 
were  taken  over  by  the  Pakistan  central  government.  The  administration 
of  the  new  centrally  administered  unit  is  vested  in  a  Chief  Commissioner 
appointed  by  the  central  government.  The  area  is  812  sq.  miles;  the 
population  (1957)  l  -5m.  In  1956-57  there  were  366  primary  schools  (2,663 
teachers,  86,042  pupils)  and  763  secondary  schools  (1,900  teachers,  44,243 
pupils). 

Pithawalla,  M.  B.,  An  Introduction  to  Karachi.  Karachi  1919. — The  Climate  of  Karachi. 

Karachi,  1953. 

WEST  PAKISTAN 

West  Pakistan  comprises  the  former  provinces  of  the  Punjab,  the  North- 
West  Prontier,  Sind  and  Baluchistan,  the  states  of  Bahawalpur  and 
Khairpur,  the  Baluchistan  States  Union,  the  frontier  states  and  the  tribal 
areas  of  Baluchistan  and  the  north-west.  These  were  merged  into  a  single 
unit  on  14  Oct.  1955. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  West  Pakistan,  including  Karachi, 
k  309,424  sq.  miles,  with  a  census  population  (1951)  of  32,653,000  (17,624,000 
males;  15,129,000  females),  and  a  density  of  105  per  sq.  miles.  Estimated 
population,  July  1958,  37,396,000. 

The  capital  is  Lahore. 

Government.  Since  7  Oct.  1958  the  government  is  headed  by  the 
Governor,  Akhtar  Husain,  who  is  assisted  by  an  advisory  council. 
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The  legislature  consisted  of  310  members,  including  14  from  Karachi. 
The  majority  party  was  the  Republican  Party  (148  members). 

The  province  is  divided  into  10  Commissioners’  Divisions,  as  follows : 


Divisions 

Peshawar  . 

Dera  Ismail  Khan 
Rawalpindi 
Lahore 
Multan 
Bahawalpur 
Khairpur  . 

Hyderabad 
Q^netta 
£ialat 


Area 

(in  sq.  miles) 
27,536 
21,261 
11,855 
9,119 
16,761 
32,443 
20,449 
35,998 
36,027 
98,975 


Population 
(in  1,000) 
6,088 
2,085 
3,879 
6,340 
6,953 
3,205 
2,586 
2,342 
585 
589 


Population 
per  sq.  mile 
184 
98 
327 
586 
416 
98 
126 
65 
14 
6 


The  divisions  of  Lahore,  Rawalpindi  and  Multan  are  subdivided  into  4 
'districts  each ;  Bahawalpur,  Hyderabad  and  Khairpur  into  5  districts  each ; 
Kalat  into  4  districts  and  2  agencies ;  Peshawar  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan  into 
4  districts  and  3  agencies  each;  Quetta  into  1  district  and  3  agencies. 

Religion.  97-1%  of  the  population  are  Moslems,  1-3%  Christians,  1-1% 
Scheduled- caste  Hindus  and  0-5%  Caste  Hindus. 


Education.  In  1958  there  were  16,744  primary  schools  in  West  Pakistan, 
with  1,350,000  boys  and  girls;  1,865  middle  schools  with  375,000  pupils; 
834  high  schools  with  426,000  students;  95  colleges  had  41,800  students. 
There  were  3  universities,  in  Lahore  (with  30,244  students  in  1956),  Peshawar 
(3,948  students)  and  Hyderabad  (3,927  students),  and  40  industrial  in¬ 
stitutes. 

In  1951  literacy  ranged  from  11-2%  (Charsadda)  to  47-2%  (Quetta). 

The  official  language  is  English ;  the  main  languages  spoken  in  the 
province  are  Sindhi,  Punjabi,  Pushto  and  Baluchi. 

There  were,  in  1958,  62  dail)’^  and  279  bi-weeklj'^  and  weekly  newspapers. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1958-59  envisaged  revenue  amounting  to 
Rs  672-5m.  and  expenditure  amounting  to  Rs  672-5m.  The  main  items  of 
expenditure  are  irrigation  (Rs  367m.),  buildings  and  roads  (Rs  134-3m.), 
electricity  (Rs  139-lm.)  and  education  (Rs  117'6m.);  capital  expenditure, 
Rs  366-8m. 

Agriculture.  The  entire  area  in  the  north  and  west  is  covered  by  great 
mountain  ranges.  The  rest  of  the  province  consists  of  a  fertile  plain 
watered  by  five  big  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  Agriculture  is  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  population,  and  is  dependent  almost  entirely 
on  the  irrigation  system  based  on  these  rivers.  The  main  crops  are  wheat, 
cotton,  barley,  sugar  cane,  millet,  rice,  maize  and  fodder  crops,  while  the 
Quetta  and  Kalat  divisions  (formerly  Baluchistan)  are  known  for  their 
fruits  and  dates. 

Agricultural  statistics  (1957-58),  in  1,000  acres  and  1,000  tons: 


Produce 

Acreage 

Production 

Produce 

Acreage 

Production 

Rice 

2,722 

889 

Barley 

447 

135 

Wheat 

.  11,623 

3,239 

Gram 

3,159 

693 

Bajra 

1,876 

281 

Sugar  cane  (raw  sugar) 

799 

901 

Jo  war 

910 

173 

Rape  and  mustard 

1,373 

228 

Maize 

1,077 

445 

Cotton 

3,359 

1,566  • 

*  1,000  bales  of  392  lb.  each. 


Livestock  (1955  census).  8,665,154  cattle,  5,680,288  buffaloes,  5,773,366 
sheep,  4,458,493  goats,  520,668  camels,  432,243  horses,  6-8m.  poultry. 
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Forestry.  Forests  cover  about  5-35m.  acres;  the  income  derived  from 
forest  produce  and  grazing  revenue  was  Rs  18,458  in  1956. 

Mining.  Coal  is  mined  at  Sharigh  and  Hamai  on  the  Sind-Pishin 
railway  and  in  the  Bolan  pass,  also  in  Sor  Range  in  the  Quetta-Pishin  district. 
Chromite  is  extracted  in  the  Zhob  district  near  Hindubagh.  Limestone  is 
quarried  in  small  quantities.  Gypsum  is  mined  in  the  Sibi  district  near 
Spintangi  railway  station.  Natural  gas  has  been  found  at  Sui.  Iron  ore 
is  being  worked  in  Kalabagh. 

Irrigation.  The  former  province  of  Sind  is  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoons,  and  in  consequence  its  rainfall  is 
below  10  in.  In  normal  years  nine-tenths  of  the  area  cultivated  depends 
on  irrigation  by  canals.  The  irrigated  area  was  over  23m.  acres  in  1958. 

The  Lloyd  Barrage  and  Canal  Construction  Scheme,  which  consists  of  a 
barrage  across  the  river  Indus  at  Sukkur  and  7  canals — 4  on  the  left  and  3  on 
the  right  bank — is  designed  to  provide  an  assured  supply  of  water  to  an  area 
of  about  l-83m.  acres  in  territory  which  has  hitherto  received  an  indifferent 
supply  from  inundation  canals.  It  also  brings  imder  irrigation  a  further  area 
of  3’62m.  acres  in  Sind,  the  Khairpur  state  and  the  Nasirabad  tah.sil  in 
Baluchistan,  which  was  previously  without  facihties  for  irrigation.  The 
project  thus  provides  for  an  annual  cultivation  of  5-45m.  acres  on  final 
development,  which  is  expected  to  be  reached  in  1962-63.  The  cultivated 
area  was  3-87m.  acres  in  1951. 

Another  barrage  across  the  Indus  is  in  process  of  construction,  4J  miles 
north  of  Kotri,  for  the  protection  of  the  area  to  the  south  of  the  Lloyd 
barrage  area.  The  work  on  this,  the  Ghulam  Muhammad  barrage,  also 
known  as  the  Lower  Sind  or  Kotri  barrage,  began  in  1947,  and  the  barrage 
proper  was  completed  in  1955.  The  irrigable  area  to  be  served  by  this 
scheme  will  be  about  2,748,700  acres.  The  cultivation  in  this  area  will  be 
mostly  rice. 

Work  on  the  Taunsa  barrage  on  the  Indus,  80  miles  downstream  of 
Kalabagh,  started  in  1953  and  was  completed  in  1958.  It  will  eventually 
irrigate  l-4m.  acres  in  the  Muzafifargah  and  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  districts. 

The  Gudu  barrage,  10  miles  from  Kashmore,  is  to  serve  2-6m.  acres  of 
the  rice-growing  tracts  north  of  Sukkur;  work  on  it  began  in  1957. 

The  former  province  of  the  Punjab  set  up  in  1949  the  Thai  Development 
Authority  to  colonize  the  Thai  desert  between  the  Indus  and  Jhelum  rivers. 
The  project  envisages  the  irrigation  of  some  2m.  acres  and  the  establishment 
of  a  balanced  economy  of  agriculture,  trade  and  industrj'^. 

Other  projects  are  in  varying  stages  of  preparation  on  the  Kurram  and 
Kabul  rivers,  the  Upper  Jhelum  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chenab  canals. 

Industry.  Industry  employs  about  10%  of  the  population.  Woollen 
and  other  cottage  industries,  especially  cotton  weaving  (with  17,000  workers), 
have  made  great  strides.  Annual  production  of  cloth  is  20m.  sq.  yd. 
Industries  recently  started  include  sodium  silicate,  chocolate,  tanning,  and 
paint  and  varnish  factories.  The  cottage  industry  produces  for  export 
lacquered  and  embroidered  articles  and  glazed  pottery.  Large  quantities 
of  raw  hides  and  skins,  wheat  and  rice  are  also  exported.  The  population 
engaged  in  the  fishing  industry  is  about  39,000. 

The  cotton  industry  of  West  Pakistan  had  in  1956  an  installed  capacity 
of  1,656,968  spindles  and  24,610  looms.  Eight  woollen-mills  had  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  22,760  woollen  and  21,832  worsted  spindles. 

In  1956  West  Pakistan  had  1,800  registered  factories.  In  March  1955 
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there  were  employed  153,601  unskilled,  223,414  skilled  and  semi-skiUed, 
39,847  administrative  and  18,492  highly  trained  technical  workers. 

Co-operative  Societies.  At  the  end  of  1957  there  were  20,907  co-operative 
societies  with  a  total  membership  of  973,372  and  a  working  capital  of  Rs 
446-9m.  The  1 1,866  agricultural  credit  societies  formed  the  most  important 
group  (435,320  members,  Rs  46-5m.). 

Electric  Power.  The  total  generating  capacity  in  1956  was  127,000  kw. 
A  hydro-electric  power-station  at  Malakand  supplies  the  districts  of 
Mardan,  Peshawar,  Kohat  and  Hazara.  A  major  hydro-electric  project  is 
under  construction  at  Warsak  in  the  Khyber  Agency  on  the  Kabul  river. 
This  station  will  ultimately  generate  180,000  kw.  of  hydro-electric  power. 

Roads.  There  are  approximately  42,000  miles  of  roads,  of  which  8,600 
were,  in  1958,  metalled.  In  1958  motor  vehicles  numbered  about  30,000. 

Railways.  See  p.  206. 

Post.  In  1956  there  were  4,790  post  ofiBces,  600  telegraph  offices  and 
36,372  telephones. 

West  Pakistan  Year  Book.  Public  Relations  Dept.,  Lahore,  from  1956 
Caroe,  Sir  Olaf,  The  Pathans.  London,  1958 

Gilbertson,  Q.  W.,  and  Haddi&nl  Ghano  Khiin,  English-Balochi  Collomiial  Dictionary.  2  toIs. 
Hertford,  1925 


EAST  PAKISTAN 

East  Pakistan  comprises  the  eastern  territories  of  the  partitioned 
province  of  Bengal  and  the  former  Assam  district  of  Sylhet,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  certain  thanas  of  the  Karimganj  sub-division.  East  Pakistan  is 
administratively  divided  into  3  divisions  and  17  districts  :  (1)  Dacca  Division 
—the  districts  of  Dacca,  Mymensingh,  Faridpur  and  Bakarganj ;  (2)  Chitta¬ 
gong  Division — the  districts  of  Chittagong,  Tipperah,  Noakhah,  Chittagong 
Hill  Tracts  and  Sylhet;  (3)  Rajshahi  Division — the  districts  of  Rajshahi, 
Dinajpur,  Rangpur,  Bogra,  Pabna,  Kushtia,  Jessore  and  Khulna. 

Governor.  Zakir  Husain. 

Area  and  Population.  The  capital  of  the  province  is  Dacca  (population, 
500,000  in  1967)  and  its  ports  are  Chittagong  and  Chalna.  The  area  is 
64,501  sq.  miles;  population  (1951  census),  42-06m.,  of  which  32-2m.  were 
Moslems,  9’2m.  Hindus  and  106,507  Christians.  The  principal  language  is 
Bengali. 

Education.  The  compulsory  primary  education  scheme  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  model  primary  education,  and  the  Government  has  dissolved  the 
District  School  Boards  and  taken  over  the  administration  of  the  schools. 
In  1957,  6,138  model  primary  schools  were  functioning.  There  are  2 
universities,  one  at  Dacca  and  the  other  at  Rajshahi,  71  colleges,  1,475 
high  schools  and  101  technical  schools. 

Health.  The  province  has  about  2,000  beds  in  various  hospitals,  includ¬ 
ing  a  mental  and  a  tuberculosis  hospital.  There  were  in  1957,  2  medical 
colleges  and  6  nursing  training  centres. 

Agriculture.  East  Pakistan  is  primarily  an  agricultural  area ;  agriculture 
employs  about  82%  of  her  population.  64%  of  the  total  area  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  under  cultivation.  The  area  which  can  be  classified  as  cultivable 
waste  is  about  2'6m.  acres.  Amongst  food  crops,  rice  is  the  most  important ; 
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the  total  estimated  annual  production  of  rice  is  8-2m.  tons  and  consumption 
about  8m.  tons.  East  Pakistan  in  1956-57  produced  182.900  tons  of  pulses, 
48,000  tons  of  grams,  32,000  tons  of  wheat,  17,600  tons  of  barley,  3,300  tons 
of  oilseeds,  44,000  tons  of  chillies,  3'9m.  tons  of  sugar  cane,  55m.  lb.  of 
tea,  39,732  tons  of  tobacco,  20,700  bales  of  sun-hemp.  East  Pakistan 
produces  about  76%  of  the  world  production  of  raw  jute;  the  area  under 
jute  in  1957  was  over  l-6m.  acres  and  the  production  5-4m.  bales. 

Forests.  The  total  area  under  forests  is  8,000  sq.  miles,  of  which  4,600 
sq.  miles  are  Reserved  Forests.  The  annual  output  of  timber  is  nearly 
800,000  cu.  ft.  Among  minor  forest  products.  East  Pakistan  produced  65m. 
stems  of  bamboos,  414,000  canes,  190  tons  of  honey  in  1954-55. 

Fishery.  Being  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  having 
numerous  rivers,  streams,  khals  and  bils.  East  Pakistan  is  pre-eminently  a 
fish-producing  area  and  possesses  great  possibilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  oils  and  fish  products.  The  estimated  annual  production  of  fresh 
fish  is  over  l-2m.  tons  and  that  of  sea  fish  is  about  70,000  tons.  About 
20,000  tons  of  fish  used  to  be  exported  annually  to  India. 

Industry.  The  industries  of  the  province  are  yet  to  bo  developed, 
although  it  is  rich  in  raw  materials.  Out  of  the  existing  industries,  its  24 
textiie-miUs,  6  sugar  factories,  18  match  factories,  7  glass  works,  15  hosiery 
factories,  a  paper-mill,  17  jute-mills,  14  aluminium  works  and  a  cement 
factory  are  the  most  prominent.  East  Pakistan,  the  home  of  famous  Dacca 
muslins  is  essentially  a  land  of  cottage  industries,  such  as  the  hand  loom, 
conch  shell,  brass  and  beU-metal  industries,  mat  making  and  bamboo  and 
cane  works. 

Shipping.  East  Pakistan  possesses  important  natural  resources  in  her 
navigable  channels  which  render  valuable  services  in  carrying  produce  by 
cheap  water  routes.  There  are  3  principal  waterways,  the  Ganges,  Brahma¬ 
putra  and  Maghna.  These  are  freely  used  by  inland  steam  vessels,  which 
serve  areas  where  railways  cannot  be  economically  constructed. 

Roads.  The  province  is  probably  the  most  backward  in  the  whole  Indo- 
Pakistan  sub-continent  in  the  matter  of  road  communications.  Since 
partition  the  Government  have  taken  up  the  construction  of  nearly  2,000 
miles  of  road.  Further  construction  development  will  provide  for  a  further 
6,000  miles  of  trunk,  district  and  feeder  roads. 

CEYLON 

Sbi  Lanka 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Ceylon,  the  ancient  Taprobane  (Tambapami,  the  island  of ‘dusky  leaves’), 

8  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  the  south  of  India,  lying  between  6°  55' 
and  9°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  79°  42'  and  81°  63'  E.  long.  Its  area  is  26,332  sq. 
miles.  The  average  annual  rainfall  varies  from  40  in.  in  the  north-west  to 
over  200  in.  south-east  and  some  parts  of  the  interior.  Annual  average  for 
Colombo  is  91  in.  and  for  Kandy  87  in. 

According  to  the  Mahawamsa  chronicle,  an  Indian  prince  from  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  named  Vijaya,  arrived  in  the  6th  century  b.c.  and  became 
the  first  king  of  the  Sinhalese.  The  monarchical  form  of  government  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  when  the  British  subjugated 
the  Kandyan  Kingdom  in  the  central  highlands. 
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In  1505  the  Portuguese  formed  settlements  on  the  west  and  south, 
which  were  taken  from  them  about  the  middle  of  the  next  century  by  the 
Dutch.  In  1796  the  British  Government  annexed  the  foreign  settlements 
to  the  presidency  of  Madras;  in  1802  the  maritime  provinces  of  Ceylon 
were  separated  from  India  and  formed  into  a  Crown  colony.  Passing 
through  various  stages  of  increasing  self-government,  Ceylon  reached  fuUy 
responsible  status  within  the  British  Commonwealth  when  the  Ceylon 
Independence  Act,  1947,  came  into  force  on  4  Feb.  1948. 

The  ‘  Proposals  for  conferring  on  Ceylon  fully  responsible  Status  within 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations’  (Cmd  7257),  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  Independence  Act,  include  agreements  on  defence,  external  affairs  and 
pubhc  officers.  The  defence  agreement  provided  that  the  U.K.  and  Ceylon 
would  give  to  each  other  such  military  assistance  as  it  may  be  in  their 
mutual  interest  to  provide.  The  U.K.  may  base  such  naval  and  air  forces 
and  maintain  such  land  forces  in  Ceylon  as  may  be  required  for  these 
purposes,  and  as  may  be  mutually  agreed. 

An  agreement  signed  on  7  June  1957  provides  that  the  United  King¬ 
dom  establishments  will  be  completely  withdrawn  from  Ceylon  within  3 
years  though  some  facilities  will  remain  up  to  6  years.  The  Ceylon 
Government  will  pay  a  sum  of  P»,s  22m.  spread  over  5  years  for  the  fixed 
assets  which  are  to  be  taken  over  and  in  final  settlement  of  certain  claims 
arising  out  of  the  occupation  or  disposal  of  the  bases. 

The  agreement  on  external  affairs  declares  the  readiness  of  Ceylon  to 
adopt  and  follow  the  resolutions  of  past  imperial  conferences;  provides 
that  in  external  affairs  generally  the  two  governments  will  conform  to 
the  principles  and  practice  observed  by  other  members  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  provides  that  Ceylon  will  enjoy  reciprocal  rights  and  benefits  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  U.K.,  and  bear  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  carried  by 
the  U.K.,  which  arise  out  of  any  vahd  international  instrument  which 
applies  to  Ceylon. 

The  public  officers  agreement  protects  the  positions  of  specified  classes 
of  persons  holding  offices  in  the  public  service  of  Ceylon. 

Oovemor-General.  Sir  Oliver  Goonetilleke,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.,  K.B.E. 
{sworn  in  17  July  1954). 

For  purposes  of  general  administration,  the  island  is  divided  into  20 
districts,  each  presided  over  by  a  government  agent,  with  assistants  and 
subordinate  headman.  There  are  7  municipalities,  with  36  imban  councils 
and  38  town  councils. 

The  elections  held  in  April  1956  had  the  following  results:  51  Mahajana 
Eskath  Peremuna  (People’s  United  Front),  14  Lanka  Sama  Samaja  Party, 
10  Tamil  Federal  Party,  8  United  National  Party,  3  Ceylon  Communist 
Party,  6  independents,  3  other  Tamil  groups.  There  are  also  6  nominated 
members. 

The  foOowing  M.E.P.  Cabinet  was  appointed  on  12  April  1956 : 

Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  Defence,  Minister  of  Eocternal  Affairs. 
S.  W.  R.  D.  Bandaranaike. 

Minister  of  Education.  W.  Dahanayake. 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Land  Development.  C.  P.  de  Silva. 

Minister  of  Justice.  M.  W.  H.  de  Silva. 

Minister  of  Industries  and  Fisheries.  P.  H.  W.  de  Silva. 

Minister  of  Finance.  Stanley  de  Zoysa. 
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Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  D.  P.  R.  Gunawardena. 

Minister  of  Labour,  Housing  and  Social  Services.  T.  B.  Ilangaratne. 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs.  A.  P.  Jayasuriya. 

Minister  of  Local  Government  and  Cultural  Affairs.  J.  Kiiruppu. 
Minister  of  Posts,  Broadcasting  and  Information.  C.  A.  S.  Marikkar. 
Minister  of  Transport  and  Works.  M.  Senanayake. 

Minister  of  Health.  Mrs  V.  Wijewardene. 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Trade.  R.  G.  Senanayake. 

Minister  of  Nationalized  Services  and  Road  Transport.  Senator  C. 


Wijesinghe. 

Country 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ceylon  representative  Foreign  representative 

Aighanistan  * 

M.  M.  Maharoof 

Dr  Abdul  Zahu' 

Australia . 

B.  F.  Perera,  C.M.G., 

J.  C.  G.  Kevm 

Austria  ^  . 

O.B.E. 

Dr  A.  Halusa 

Belgium  ^ 

— 

Baron  Borluut 

Bui’ma  2  . 

W.  D.  Gunaratne 

U  Ba  Lwin 

Canada  . 

Sir  Velupillai 

N.  CaveU 

China  1  . 

Coomaraswamy 
William  Gopallawa 

Chang  Tsan-ming 

Cz  echoslovakia  “ 

Dr  G.  P.  Malalasekera 

Jiri  Nosek 

Finland  ^ . 

— 

A.  A.  Pakaslahti 

France 

P.  R.  Gunasekera 

L.  Cohn 

Germany  ^ 

S.  P.  Wickremasinha 

Dr  T.  M.  Auer 

Greece  ^  . 

H,  A.  J.  HulugaUe 

N.  H.  VassiUou 

India 

Sir  Richard  Aluvihare, 

Y.  D.  Gundevia 

Indonesia  ^ 

K.C.M.G..  C.B.E. 

R.  M.  M.  Surianata  Djumena 

Israel ^ 

H.  A.  J.  HulugaUe 

Dr  Daniel  Lewin 

Italy  ^ 

H.  A.  J.  HulugaUe 

Dr  P.  de  M.  Slonghello 

Japan  ^  . 

Sir  Susanta  De  Fonseka 

Akira  Matsui 

Malaya 

— 

S.  Chelvasingham  McIntyre 

Netherlands  ^ 

— 

Dr  K.  E.  van  der  Mandele 

New  Zealand 

B.  F.  Perera 

— 

Pakistan  . 

M.  M.  Maharoof 

— 

Philippines  ^ 

Sir  Susanta  De  Fonseka 

Dr  M.  J.  Gamboa 

Poland  ^  . 

Dr  G.  P.  Malalasekera 

Dr  J.  Katz-Suchy 

Portugal  ^ 

— 

Dr  Alvaro  Laborinho 

Rumania  ^ 

Dr  G.  P.  Malalasekera 

Nicolae  Cioroiu 

Sweden^  . 

— 

Mme  Alva  M3Tdal 

Switzerland  ^ 

P.  R.  Gunasekera 

Dr  C.  Rezzonico 

Thailand  ^ 

— 

Nai  Bun  Charoenchai 

Turkey!  _ 

— 

Kadri  Rizan 

United  Arab 
Republic  ^ 

A.  B.  Perera 

A.  Fouad  Naguib 

U.K. 

P.  R.  Gunasekera 

A.  F.  Morley,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E. 

U.S.S.R.! 

Dr  G.  P.  Malalasekera 

V.  G.  Yakovlev 

U.S.A.!  . 

R.  S.  S.  Gunawardene 

— 

Yugoslavia  ® 

. 

A.  B.  Perera 

Dusan  Kveder 

1  Ambassador.  •  Minister. 

No  figure  =  High  Commissioner. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  popiilation  of  Ceylon  (inclusive  of  local  residents  enumerated  with 
the  services,  but  exclusive  of  non-residents  in  the  Forces  and  on  ships)  at 
the  census  held  on  20  March  1953  showed  an  increase  of  21-7%  since  1946. 


ProTinces 

Area : 
sq.  miles 

Popula¬ 
tion,  1956 

Provinces 

Area: 
sq.  miles 

Popula¬ 
tion,  1956 

We.stern 

.  1,432 

2,439,000 

North-Central  . 

.  4,140 

270,000 

Central  . 

.  2,159 

1,481,000 

TJva 

.  3,277 

517,000 

Southern 

.  2,140 

1,257,000 

Sabaragamuwa 

1,893 

978,000 

Northern 

Eastern  . 

.  3,429 

.  3,840 

625,000 

400,000 

Total 

.  25,332 

8,929,000 

North-Western 

.  3,016 

962,000 

Population  (census  1953)  according  to  race  and  nationality:  5,621,332 
Singhalese,  908,705  Ceylon  Tamils,  468,146  Ceylon  Moors,  43,916  Burghers, 
28,736  Malays,  20,678  others.  Non-nationals  of  Ceylon:  984,327  Indians, 
5,886  Europeans,  6,749  Pakistani,  11,162  others. 

Vital  statistics,  1966:  Births,  325,067;  marriages,  50,848;  deaths, 
87,661. 

The  urban  population  is  15-3%  of  the  total  population.  The  principal 
towns  and  their  population  (exclusive  of  the  non-resident  miUtary  and 
shipping),  according  to  the  census  of  1953,  are :  Colombo,  423,481 ;  Jaffna, 
77,218;  Kandy,  57,539;  Galle,  55,874;  Negombo,  38,591;  Kurnegala, 
17,319;  Nuwara  Eliya,  12,778. 

The  official  language  is  Sinhalese. 


RELIGION 

Buddhism  was  introduced  from  India  in  the  3rd  century  b.c.,  and  is  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  There  were  (1953)  5,217,100 
Buddhists,  1,614,000  Hindus,  714,900  Christians,  541,800  Moslems  and 
10,800  others. 


EDUCATION 


In  the  seventh  year  after  the  introduction  of  free  education  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  imiversity  stage  an  Education  Amendment  Act  was 
passed  by  Parliament  in  1961  embodying  a  comprehensive  scheme.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  Act,  primary  education,  for  the  age-group  6-11  years,  is  a 
uniform  type  of  education  imparted  through  the  medium  of  the  mother 
tongue.  English  is  taught  as  a  second  language  from  Standard  II.  Second¬ 
ary  education  is  organized  into  two  schools — junior  secondary,  age-group 
11-14,  and  senior  secondary,  age-group  14-17. 

In  the  junior  secondary  schools  from  Jan.  1956  and  in  the  senior  second¬ 
ary  schools  from  Jan.  1957,  arts  subjects  are  taught  in  Sinhalese  or  Tamil; 
science  and  mathematics  in  Enghsh,  Sinhalese  or  Tamil  at  the  discretion  of 
the  school  authorities. 

Provincial  distribution  of  government  and  assisted  schools  as  on  31 
May  1957: 


Province 

Schools 

Pupils 

Western 

.  1,475 

536,791 

Central . 

.  1,264 

259,995 

Southern 

863 

280,414 

Northern 

669 

165,020 

Eastern 

399 

73,709 

North-Western 

784 

203,419 

Province 

Schools 

Pupils 

North-Central 

328 

53,147 

Uva 

473 

80,561 

Sabaragamuwa 

864 

190,018 

Total 

7,119 

1,833,074 
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The  total  expenditure  by  the  Government  during  the  financial  year 
1956-57  was  Rs.  182-3m. 

The  University  of  Ceylon  was  established  on  1  July  1942  by  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  Ceylon  Medical  College  (founded  1870)  and  the  Ceylon  Univer¬ 
sity  College  (founded  1921).  In  1957  the  university  had  fa  culties  of  oriental 
studies,  arts,  science,  medicine,  law,  engineering  and  agriculture,  and 
veterinary  science,  with  a  total  of  2,718  students.  The  Ceylon  Technical 
College  provides  a  series  of  full-time  and  part-time  courses  in  science, 
engineering,  commerce,  arts,  and  arts  and  crafts. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  carried  on  in  12  government  and  7  assisted 
training  colleges  for  primary  schools.  Secondary  training  for  non-graduates 
is  given  at  Government  Training  College,  Maharagama;  the  University 
started  post-graduate  training  in  1950.  The  number  of  teachers  in  training 
in  1956  was  2,807. 

There  are  8  daily  newspapers  with  a  total  circulation  of  302,000  and  6 
Sunday  papers  with  a  total  circulation  of  407,000. 

There  were,  in  1955,  140  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  94,650. 

JUSTICE 

Roman-Dutch  law  modified  by  local  enactments  is  administered  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  while  Kandyan  laws  and  customs,  now  partly  codified, 
are  administered  in  the  Kandyan  Provinces.  The  Tamils  of  the  Jaffna 
district  are  governed  by  the  Thesavalamai,  a  special  code  of  laws  relating  to 
persons  and  property.  The  Moslem  inhabitants  are  governed  by  their 
rehgious  law,  modified  by  local  enactments,  in  matters  such  as  inheritance, 
marriage  and  divorce. 

District  courts  and  Courts  of  Requests  administer  justice  on  the  civil 
side.  The  Supreme  Court  exercises  only  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil 
matters,  excepting  in  divorce  cases  instituted  under  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Divorce  Jurisdiction  Act,  1926.  On  the  criminal  side  magistrates’  courts, 
district  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  exercise  an  original  jurisdiction. 
The  Supreme  Court  also  exercises  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  decided 
by  magistrates’  courts  and  district  courts.  A  Comt  of  Criminal  Appeal 
exercises  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  tried  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
its  original  criminal  jurisdiction.  Rural  courts  exercise  a  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  in  rural  areas  in  respect  of  petty  crimes  and  civil  disputes. 

The  strength  of  the  police  service  on  31  Dec.  1957  was  8,214  (authorized 
strength,  9,097). 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

The  ordinance  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  brought  into  operation 
on  1  Jan.  1940.  Its  provisions  have  been  apphed  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  municipal  towns  of  Colombo,  Kandy  and  Galle,  where  the  local  authority 
is  responsible  for  financing  and  administering  poor  relief,  and  Public  Assist¬ 
ance  Committees  have  been  appointed  in  this  connexion.  In  other  areas 
the  administration  of  poor  relief  is  a  commitment  of  the  central  government 
and  is  undertaken  by  revenue  officers  with  the  assistance  of  advisory  com¬ 
mittees.  Where  recognized  charitable  agencies  function  in  urban  areas, 
grants  are  given  to  such  agencies  for  the  administration  of  relief.  The 
maximum  monthly  rate  of  assistance  is  Rs.  20.  The  relief  of  distress  due 
to  floods,  epidemics,  failure  of  crops,  etc.,  is  undertaken  by  the  Government 
whenever  circumstances  demand  it,  such  relief  being  generally  given  in 
employment  on  works  of  pubhc  utility  in  the  case  of  failure  of  crops,  and  in 
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oasli  or  kind  during  floods  or  epidemics.  Money  grants  up  to  a  maximum 
of  Rs  300  are  also  paid  for  rebuilding  houses  destroyed  by  floods,  fire  and 
other  exceptional  causes. 


FINANCE 


Budgets,  in  rupees, 
Eerenue 

1962-53  871,360,695 
1953-54  896,256,897 
1964-55  1,168,686,665 


or  financial  years  ending 
Expenditure 

927,485,881  1955-56 

796,312,865  1966-57 

873,386,622  1957-68  ‘ 

•Estimate. 


30  Sept. : 

Revenue  Expenditure 
1,257,246,372  1,103,354,931 

1,260,458,689  1,136,305,090 

1,260,400,000  1,460,000,000 


The  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  1956-57  were  (in  Rs  Im.):  Customs, 
627-4;  port,  harbour,  wharf,  warehouse  and  other  dues,  25-7;  excise  and 
salt,  80-8;  income  tax,  stamps,  etc.,  287-5. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in  1956-57  (in  Rs  Im.):  Finance, 
174;  transport  and  works,  190;  education,  182;  agriculture  and  food,  149; 
health,  114;  justice,  11;  defence  and  external  affairs,  71;  home  affairs, 
47;  posts,  broadcasting  and  information,  51;  lands  and  land  development, 
46 ;  local  government  and  cultural  affairs,  42 ;  labour,  housing  and  social 
services,  40;  industries  and  fisheries,  11. 

The  gross  public  debt  on  30  Sept.  1956  was  $185,281,700,  £66,162,108  and 
Rs  881,940,900.  The  value  of  sinking  fimds  for  the  redemption  of  sterling 
and  rupee  loans  was  £11,349,032  and  Rs  151,282,597. 


DEFENCE 

Army.  The  Ceylon  Army  Act  came  into  force  on  10  Oct.  1949.  The 
Army,  which  is  still  in  the  process  of  formation,  consists  of  the  Regular  Force, 
the  Volunteer  Force  and  the  Cadet  Corps.  Service  is  entirely  voluntary; 
there  is  no  conscription. 

Navy.  The  Royal  Ceylon  Navy  was  constituted  on  9  Dec.  1950,  when 
the  Navy  Act  came  into  operation.  It  comprises  2  ocean  minesweepers,  a 
seaward  defence  boat  acquired  from  Great  Britain  in  1955  and  6  small  patrol 
boats.  H.M.Cy.S.  Oemunu  and  H.M.Cy.S.  Rangalla  are  commissioned  as 
shore  establishments.  Personnel  in  1958  numbered  130  ofiScers  and  1,300 
ratings.  Officers  and  men  are  sent  to  the  U.K.  for  their  training.  There  is 
also  the  Royal  Ceylon  Naval  Volunteer  Force. 

Air  Force.  The  Ceylon  Air  Force  was  estabhshed  by  the  Air  Force  Act 
of  10  Oct.  1949.  The  Air  Force  is  responsible  for  the  provision  of  air  patrols 
to  combat  illicit  immigration,  medium  range  air/sea  rescue  operations,  army 
co-operation  duties  and  air  survey  work.  Aircraft  currently  in  service 
include  Chipmunk  and  Balliol  trainers,  Dove  light  transports,  and  Pioneer 
aircraft  and  Dragon  helicopters  for  internal  security  operations. 

The  U.K.  naval  base  at  Trincomalee  and  the  air  base  at  Katunayake 
were  taken  over  by  the  Ceylon  Government  on  15  Oct.  and  1  Nov.  1957 
respectively. 

PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  The  area  of  the  island  is  approximately  16,212,400  acres, 
of  which  about  3-7m.  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  about  456,000  acres 
pasture  land.  The  acreage  under  the  main  crops  in  1957  were  as  follows: 
Paddy,  1,093,638;  tea,  670,573  (production,  397,775,460  lb.);  coconuts, 
1,071,000;  rubber,  660,726  (production,  1956,  95,383  tons). 
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Livestock  in  1957:  1,448,558  cattle,  700,548  buffaloes,  72,679  swine, 
464,365  goats  and  64,464  sheep. 

There  are  10  government  dairies  and  cattle  farms. 

Fisheries.  The  Government  is  implementing  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  development  of  fisheries  in  inland  as  well  as  deep-sea  waters. 

Mining.  There  were  44  plumbago  mines  working  at  the  end  of  1955. 
Phlogopite  mica  of  high  dielectric  strength  exists  in  economically  workable 
deposits.  Graphite  is  the  chief  mineral  exported  (16,787  short  tons  in 
1956).  Ilmenite,  monazite  and  zircon  are  found  in  quantities  of  commercial 
importance  in  beach  sands.  There  are  several  hundred  gem  pits,  from 
which  sapphires,  rubies,  aquamarine,  moonstone,  topaz,  chrysoberyl  (cat’s- 
eye),  zircons,  spinels,  tourmalines  and  other  gems  are  obtained.  Among 
the  other  resources  of  the  island  are  deposits  of  kaolin,  iron-ore  and  glass 
sands. 

Manufacture  of  salt  is  a  government  monopoly. 

Industry.  Under  the  Corporations  Act  provision  was  made  for  the 
estabhshment,  initially  of  7  corporations  to  take  over  specified  govern¬ 
ment  factories,  with  the  Government  remaining  as  the  only  shareholder. 
At  the  end  of  1956,  aU  the  7  factories,  previously  run  by  the  Department 
of  Indxistries,  were  given  corporate  autonomy. 

Rs  62m.  have  been  allocated  for  the  establishment  of  sugar,  salt, 
ilmenite,  textile,  iron  and  steel,  and  fertilizer  factories  in  1957-59. 

Trade  Unions.  The  registration  and  control  of  trade  unions  are 
regulated  by  the  Trade  Unions  Ordinance  (Ch.  1 16  of  the  Legislative  Enact¬ 
ments),  and  the  Trade  Unions  (Amendment)  Act,  No.  15  of  1948.  At  the 
end  of  1957  there  were  626  unions;  512  employees’  unions  had  a  member¬ 
ship  of  621,654;  and  11  employers’  unions  had  612  members. 


COMMERCE 


The  values  of  total  imports  and  total  exports  (both  including  bullion, 
specie  and  postal  articles ;  exports  also  including  ships’  stores)  for  6  years 
are  given  in  the  following  table  (in  Rs  1,000) : 


Imports  Exports 

1952  1,702,000  1,502,000 

1953  1,607,838  1,568,036 

1964  1,397,256  1,809,297 


Imports  Exports 

1955  1,459,744  1,940,116 

1956  1,632,938  1,734,505 

1957  1,804,064  1,681,603 


Principal  exports  (domestic),  in  1957  (in  Rs  1,000);  Cocoa,  8,978; 
cinnamon  (quills),  18,360;  copra,  33,343;  coconut  oil,  67,920;  plumbago, 
5,946;  coconuts,  desiccated,  54,846;  areca  nuts,  1,591;  rubber,  300,299; 
tea,  1,021,346. 

Principal  imports  in  1957  (in  Rs  1,000);  Rice,  265,391 ;  textiles,  163,791; 
liquid  fuel  and  gas  oil,  132,913;  wheat  flour,  85,964;  fish  and  fish  prepara¬ 
tions,  80,216;  sugar,  72,847;  fertilizers,  70,227;  milk  products,  69,610; 
coal,  18,272. 

In  1957  the  principal  sources  of  imports  were  (in  Rs  1,000)  the  U.K. 
(369,038),  India  (226,068),  Burma  (165,309),  China  (83,796),  Japan  (129,769), 
Australia  (108,935),  U.S.A^  (67,369),  Iran  (110,665);  the  principal  countries 
of  destination,  the  U.K.  (468,293),  U.S.A.  (147,082),  Chma  (187,384),  Aus¬ 
tralia  (93,309),  Canada  (79,266),  Union  of  South  Africa  (82,816),  Federal 
Germany  (60,871). 

Of  the  363,856,753  lb.  of  black  tea  exported  in  1957,  the  following 
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countries  received  the  largest  amounts:  the  U.K.,  132,559,863  lb.;  U.S.A., 
39,126,497  lb.;  Australia,  34,806,821  lb.;  Union  of  South  Africa,  25,429,409 
lb.;  Iraq,  30,624,5421b.;  Canada,  17,214,623  lb.;  New  Zealand,  13,730,866 
lb.;  Egypt,  9,734,319  lb.;  Iran,  11,074,206  1b. 

Trade  with  the  U.K.,  according  to  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  (in 
£  sterhng) : 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  12,398,930  41,605,770  39,172,732  40,795,770  46,398,637 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  3,494,616  21,746,230  25,918,109  25,722,823  28,044,080 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  67,760  98,326  100,767  108,988  118,473 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  In  1956,  3,469  ocean-going  merchant  vessels  of  11,661,327 
net  tons  entered  and  3,435  vessels  of  11,525,718  net  tons  cleared  the  ports  of 
Ceylon. 

Railways  and  Roads.  There  are  896  miles  of  railway  open,  809  miles 
being  5  ft  6  in.  gauge,  and  87  miles  2  ft  6  in. 

Number  of  motor  vehicles,  30  June  1958,  108,003,  including  65,937 
private  cars  and  cabs,  19,497  lorries,  5,601  buses,  1,180  tractors,  13,191 
motor  cycles. 

Post.  On  11  Aug.  1957  there  were  1,688  ofiSces  of  various  classes  open 
for  postal  business ;  1,589  money-order  ofBces ;  99  receiving  offices ;  70,754 
miles  of  telegraph  wire  overhead  and  84,305  miles  underground;  (1  Jan. 
1957)  28,757  telephones. 

The  Overseas  Telecommunication  Service  operates  submarine  cables, 
and  also  direct  wireless  circuits,  with  the  U.K.,  Burma,  Japan,  Shanghai, 
Austraha,  Singapore,  U.S.S.R.  (via  U.K.),  Lebanon,  Canada  and  British 
East  Africa. 

Aviation.  Air  Ceylon-K.L.M.  operates  an  international  service  between 
Colombo  and  Amsterdam.  Air  Ceylon  also  operates  internal  services,  and 
regional  services  between  Colombo  and  Madras,  and  Colombo  and  Singapore. 

Foreign  airhnes  which  call  in  Ceylon  are :  Air  India  (Bombay-Colombo) ; 
B.O.A.C.  (London-Colombo-Sydney) ;  Qantas  Empire  Airways,  Ltd  (same 
route  as  B.O.A.C.) ;  T.W.A.  (New  York-Europe-Colombo). 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  Monetary  Law  Act  No.  68  of  1949  provides  that  the  standard 
monetary  unit  is  the  Ceylon  rupee  having  a  par  value  equal  to  2-88  grains 
of  fine  gold. 

The  Central  Bank  of  Ceylon  was  established  in  1950  as  the  authority 
responsible  for  the  administration  and  regulation  of  the  monetary  and 
banking  system  of  the  Dominion.  The  Central  Bank  is  the  sole  authority 
for  the  issue  of  ciu-rency  in  Ceylon,  and  all  currency  notes  and  coins  issued 
by  the  Central  Bank  are  legal  tender  in  Ceylon  for  the  payment  of  any 
amount.  Currency  notes  are  issued  in  the  denominations  of  Re.  1,  Rs.  2, 
6,  10,  50  and  100.  The  following  coins  are  legal  tender:  (1)  nickel  brass, 
60,  25,  10  and  2  cents;  (2)  cupro-nickel  and  nickel  brass,  5  cents;  (3) 
copper  and  bronze,  1  cent,  and  copper,  J  cent.  The  note  circulation  stood  at 
Rs.  626-8m.  on  31  Aug.  1958,  and  the  circulation  of  subsidiary  notes  and 
coins  was  Rs  7-lm.  on  the  same  day.  The  official  rate  between  Ceylon  and 
the  U.K.  is  Is.  Qd.  per  rupee.  The  Ceylon  rupee  was  devalued  with  sterling 
in  Sept.  1949. 
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The  leading  banks  in  Ceylon  are:  The  Bank  of  Ceylon  (state-aided). 
The  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  the  State  Bank  of  India,  National  Overseas 
&  Grindlays  Bank,  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  the 
Chartered  Bank,  the  Eastern  Bank,  the  Hatton  Bank,  the  Indian  Bank,  the 
Habib  Bank,  and  the  Indian  Overseas  Bank. 

The  Ceylon  Savings  Bank  had  137,429  depositors,  and  deposits  amount¬ 
ing  to  Rs.  65,218,876  in  1956.  The  post  ofBce  savings  bank  on  31  Dec. 
1956  had  2,520,000  depositors,  and  the  balance  to  their  credit  was  Rs. 
252,590,484.  The  loans  granted  by  the  Ceylon  State  Mortgage  Bank  for  the 
year  ended  30  Sept.  1955  amounted  to  Rs.  6,379,900. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  Imperial  weights  and  measures  of  the  U.K.  are  estabhshed  as  the 
standard  weights  and  measures  of  the  island.  Local  and  customary  weights 
and  measures  are  stiU  in  force  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA 

Peesektjtuan  Tanah  Melaytj 

On  31  Aug.  1957  the  Federation  of  Malaya  became  the  eleventh  sovereign 
member-state  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

The  Federation  of  Malaya  comprises  the  11  States  of  Johore,  Pahang, 
Negri  Sembilan,  Selangor,  Perak,  Kedah,  Perils,  Kelantan,  Trengganu, 
Penang  and  Malacca.  For  earlier  history  of  the  States  and  Settlements  see 
The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1957,  pp.  241  f. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  present  constitution  is 
based  on  the  agreements  reached  at  the  London  conference  of  Jan.-Feb. 
1956,  between  H.M.  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Rulers  of  the 
Malay  States  and  the  Alhance  Party  (which  at  the  lirst  federal  elections  on 
27  July  1955  obtained  61  of  the  52  elected  members),  and  subsequently 
worked  out  by  the  Constitutional  Commission  appointed  after  that  con¬ 
ference. 

The  constitution  provides  for  one  of  the  9  Rulers  of  the  Malay  States  to 
be  elected  from  among  themselves  to  be  the  Paramount  Ruler  for  the  whole 
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nation.  This  Supreme  Head  of  State  ■will  hold  ofiSce  for  a  period  of  6 
years;  he  is  not  eUgihle  for  re-election.  The  Rulers  also  elect  from  among 
themselves  a  Deputy  Supreme  Head  of  State,  also  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

Supreme  Head  of  State  (Yang  di-Pertuan  Agong).  H.M.  Tuanku  Abdul 
Rahman,  D.M.N.,  S.M.N.,  Ruler  of  Negri  Sembilan  (elected  31  Aug.  1957). 

Deputy  Head  of  State.  H.H.  Sir  Hisamuddin  Alam  Shah,  D.M.N.,  Ruler 
of  Selangor  (elected  31  Aug.  1957). 

The  constitution  provides  for  a  Parliament  consisting  of  the  Yang  di- 
Pertuan  Agong  and  two  Majlis  (Houses  of  Parliament)  to  be  known  as  the 
Dewan  Negara  (Senate)  and  Dewan  Ra’ayat  (House  of  Representatives). 
The  life  of  the  Senate  is  6  years,  and  the  maximum  life  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  5  years,  subject  to  its  dissolution  by  the  Yang  di-Pertuan 
Agong  on  the  ad'vice  of  his  Ministers  at  any  time.  The  Senate  -will  consist 
of  38  members  and  the  House  of  Representatives  'will  have  100  members, 
but  there  is  provision  for  the  first  House  of  Representatives  to  consist  of 
104  members  as  a  transitional  arrangement.  The  first  Parliament  ■will  be 
elected  in  the  second  half  of  1959;  meanwhile,  the  single-chamber  Federal 
Legislative  Council  which  came  into  being  in  1955  continues  in  office. 

Sultan  of  Johore.  Maj.-Gen.  H.H.  Sultan  Sir  Ibrahim  ibni  Al-Marhum 
Sultan  Abu  Dakar,  D.M.N.,  D.K.,  S.P.M.J.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.(Mil.),  G.B.E., 
G.C.O.C.(I),  crowned  2  Nov.  1895. 

Sultan  of  Pahang.  H.H.  Sultan  Sir  Abu  Dakar  Ri’ayatu’d-din  Al- 
mu’adzam  Shah  ibni  Al-marhum  Al-mu’tasim  Bi'Uah  Sultan  Abdullah, 
D.M.N.,  G.C.M.G.,  acceded  23  June  1932. 

Sultan  of  Selangor.  H.H.  Sultan  Sir  Hisamuddin  Alam  Shah  ibni  Al- 
marhum  Sultan  Alaiddin  Sulaiman  Shah,  D.M.N.,  K.C.M.G.,  acceded  4  April 
1938. 

Baja  of  Perils.  H.H.  Syed  Sir  Putra  ibni  Al-marhum  Syed  Hassan 
Jamalullail,  D.M.N.,  K.C.M.G.,  acceded  4  Dec.  1945. 

Sultan  of  Kelantan.  H.H.  Tengku  Sir  Ibrahim  ibni  Al-marhum  Sultan 
Mohamed  IV,  D.M.N  ,  D.K.,  S.P.M.K.,  S.J.M.K.,  D.K.  (Johore),  K.C.M.G., 
crowned  Oct.  1944. 

Sultan  of  Trengganu.  H.H.  Sultan  Sir  Ismail  Nasiruddin  Shah  ibni 
Al-marhum  Sultan  Zainal  Abidin,  D.M.N.,  K.C.M.G.,  acceded  16  Dec.  1945. 

Sultan  of  Perak.  H.H.  Paduka  Sri  Sultan  Sir  Yussuf  Izzuddin  Shah  ibni 
Al-marhum  Sultan  Abdul  JaUl  Radziallah  Hu-’an-hu,  D.M.N. ,  K.C.M.G., 
O.B.E.,  acceded  31  March  1948. 

Sultan  of  Kedah.  H.H.  Sultan  Abdul  Halim  ibni  Al-marhum  Sultan 
Badhshah,  acceded  14  July  1958. 

Regent  of  Negri  Sembilan.  Tunku  Munawir  ibni  Tuanku  Abdul  Rahman, 
S.M.N.,  appointed  31  Aug.  1957. 

Governor  of  Malacca.  H.E.  Leong  Yew  Koh,  S.M.N.,  appointed  31  Aug. 
1957. 

Governor  of  Penang.  H.E.  Raja  Uda  bin  Reja  Muhammad,  S.M.N., 
appointed  31  Aug.  1957. 

The  cabinet  was  in  Feb.  1959  composed  as  follows: 

Prime  Minister  and.  Minister  for  Defence.  Dato  Abdul  Razak  bin  Dato 
Hussein.  External  Affairs.  Dr  Ismail  bin  Dato  Abdul  Rahman.  Finance. 
Col.  Sir  Henry  Hau-shik  Lee.  Health.  V.  T.  Sambanthan.  Interior  and 
Justice.  Suleiman  bin  Dato  Adbul  Rahman.  Agriculture.  Adbul  AziV. 
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bin  Isiiak.  Works,  Posts  and  Telecrnnmunications.  Sardon  bin  Haji  Jubir. 
Labour  and  Social  Welfare.  Ong  Yoke  Lin.  Commerce  and  Industry. 
Tan  Siew  Sin.  Education.  Mohamed  Khir  bin  Johari.  Natural  resources. 
Bahaman  bin  Samsudin.  Transport.  Abdnl  Rahman  bin  Haji  Talib. 
Minister  without  Portfolio.  Dr.  Ismail  bin  Date  Abdul  Rahman. 
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T.  K.  Critchley 
Arthur  R.  Menzies 
D.  C.  Gunawardena 

G.  Seidenfaden 
Francois  Brifere 
Dr  Georg  Vogel 
S.  K.  Benerji 

Dr  Mohammed  Razif 
Kaoru  Hayashi 
C.  M.  Te  Arawaka 
Bennett,  D.S.O. 
Maj.-Gen.  AlhaJ  Nawab 
zada  Sher  All  Khan 

Simthorn  Hongladarom 

Sir  Geoffrey  Tory, 
K.C.M.G. 


Homer  M.  Byington,  Jr, 

No  figure  =  High  Commissioner. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  of  the  Federation  is  about 


50,690  sq.  miles.  The  Federal  capital 

Area  Population 

is  Kuala  Lumpur. 

Area 

Population 

States 

(sq.  miies) 

1957  census 

States 

(sq.  miles) 

1957  census 

Perak  . 

7,980 

1,221,390 

Perils 

310 

90,866 

Selangor 

3,167 

1,012,891 

Kelantan  . 

5,746 

505,585 

Negri  Sembilan  . 

2,550 

364,331 

Ti-engganu 

5,050 

278,165 

Pahang 

Johore 

13,873 

7,321 

312,949 

927,565 

Penang 

400 

572,132 

Malacca 

Kedah 

633 

3,660 

291,246 

701,643 

Federation  . 

50,690 

6,278,763 

Population 

by  races 

(1957  census):  3,126,706 

Malays, 

2,332,936 

Chinese,  695,985  Indians,  123,136  others. 

Vital  Statistics  (1956).  Births,  284,673;  deaths,  70,445. 

RELIGION.  In  1948  there  were  86,144  Roman  Catholic  and  47,461 
Protestant  Christians  in  Malaya. 


EDUCATION  (1957).  The  numbers  of  schools  (government,  aided  and 
private)  of  all  types,  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  both  sexes  were  as  follows ; 

English  Vocational  Malay  Chinese  Indian  Total 
757  66  2,287  1,431  895  5,436 

8,574  23S  15,223  12,572  1,817  .38,424 

.  258,572  9,800  467,717  431,485  64,000  1,221,274 


Schools  . 
Teachers 
Pupils  . 
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Post-primary  vocational  training  for  boys  is  given  in  government 
junior  technical  (trade)  schools  (670  pupils)  and  in  technical  institutes  (61 
pupils). 

Post-secondary  professional  education  is  given  at  the  Technical  College, 
Kuala  Lumpur  (with  18  lecturers  and  269  students),  and  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Serdang  (71  students). 

Primary  teachers  are  trained  at  the  Sultan  Idris  Training  College  in  Perak 
(134  students),  the  Malay  Women’s  Training  College  in  Malacca  (68  students) ; 
the  day  training  centre,  Kota  Bharu  (242  students),  other  day  training 
centres  (1,416  students);  Chinese  teachers  in  a  vocation  training  class  (165 
students);  Tamil  teachers  in  a  week-end  training  class  (137  students). 

Secondary  teachers  are  trained  in  the  colleges  at  Penang  (281  students), 
Brinsford  Lodge  (268  students),  Kirkby,  Lancs.  (299  students)  and  at  a 
language  institute  (175  students). 

Scholarships  of  various  tjrpes  are  available  for  studies  at  universities  in 
the  U.K.  and  at  the  University  of  Malaya. 

HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE.  In  1957  Government  main¬ 
tained  69  general  and  district  hospitals  with  12,720  beds ;  6  institutions  with 
4,250  beds.  Treatment  of  the  rural  population  is  carried  through  152  static, 
90  mobile  road  and  31  river-boat  dispensaries  and  510  child  health  centres. 
The  Government  also  maintains  the  Institution  for  Medical  Research. 

JUSTICE.  The  Courts  Ordinance,  1948,  constituted  a  Supreme  Court, 
consisting  of  a  High  Court  and  Court  of  Appeal  and  presided  over  by  the 
Chief  Justice.  The  same  Ordinance  established  session  courts,  magistrates’ 
courts  and  Penghulu’s  courts.  There  are  also  juvenUe  courts  for  offenders 
under  the  age  of  17. 

There  are  21  penal  institutions,  including  2  Borstal  establishments  and 
3  open  prison  camps.  There  were  7,539  admissions  in  1957,  of  whom  4,559 
were  sentenced  to  penal  imprisonment  and  2,980  committed  on  remand  or 
awaiting  trial.  409  persons  were  admitted  to  prison  under  the  emergency 
regulations.  Daily  average  prison  population  1957  was  2,641. 

FINANCE.  The  budget  of  the  Federation,  in  $1,000,  was  as  follows: 

1953  1951  1955  1956  1957 

Revenue  .  .  620,220  622,172  797,252  802,970  801,125 

Expenditure  .  .  790,376  714,017  712,434  739,959  786,578 

In  1957  the  main  items  of  revenue  (in  $1,000)  were  import  duties, 
294,677 ;  export  duties,  180,461 ;  inland  revenue,  140,870.  The  main 
items  of  expenditure  (in  $1,000)  were  grants  to  States  and  Settlements, 
186,077;  emergency,  118,613;  defence  and  security,  100,509;  education, 
36,598;  health  and  social  services,  70,111. 

Capital  expenditure  on  development  works  amounted  to  $170m.  in  1957. 

The  State-Settlement  government  revenue  in  1957  was  $114,688,043; 
expenditure  was  $279,995,313. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Federation  at  the  end  of  1957  was  $706,004,264, 
excluding  amounts  duo  on  treasury  bills  and  treasury  deposits. 

DEFENCE.  Army.  The  Regular  Army  consists  of  3  brigade  head¬ 
quarters,  an  armoured  car  regiment,  8  infantry  battalions,  an  army  signal 
squadron,  3  brigade  signal  squadrons,  2  engineer  squadrons,  1  artillery 
battery,  3  transport  companies,  2  workshops,  1  provost  company,  1  ordin¬ 
ance  depot,  2  supply  depots. 
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Navy.  The  Royal  Malayan  Navy  consists  of  a  shore  establishment  of 
approximately  600  and  up  to  12  patrol  vessels. 

Air  Force.  The  Royal  Malayan  Air  Force  consists  of  1  flying  squadron. 
Its  pilots  are  trained  on  Chipmunk  aircraft. 

Volunteer  Force.  The  Volunteer  Forces  consist  of  1  reconnaissance 
battalion,  1  transport  column,  1  recovery  unit,  1  provost  unit. 


POLICE.  The  strength  of  the  police  force  on  1  Aug.  1958  was  515 
oflScers,  1,320  inspectors,  258  lieutenants,  19,724  other  ranks,  326  extra 
police  constables,  18,174  special  constables,  1,088  auxiliary  police,  152 
aboriginal  guards  and  2,158  volunteer  reserve. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Total  area  rmder  agricultural  crops, 
1957,  5-5m.  acres. 

Rice:  Production  hi  1958  (and  1957):  495,450  (487,580)  tons  from 
908,590  (896,510)  acres. 

Rubber:  Total  production  in  1957  (and  1955):  635,933  (637,083)  tons 
from  3-6m.  acres. 

Palms:  Production  in  1957,  58,507  (1956,  55,922)  tons  of  palm  oil; 
14,781  (1956,  14,495)  tons  of  kernels.  Commercial  copra  production  in 
1957,  130,278  (1956,  154,054)  tons;  coconut  oil,  96,508  (1956,  108,373)  tens. 

Tea  :  Production  of  made  tea  in  1957,  5,246,000  lb. ;  1956,  5,023,207  lb. 

Livestock  (census  1957):  Oxen,  285,000;  buffaloes,  253,000;  goats, 
275,000;  sheep,  31,000;  swine,  396,000;  horses,  600. 

Forestry  (1957).  Reserved  forests,  13,000  sq.  miles;  forest  reserves, 
3,000  sq.  miles.  Produetion  of  round  timber,  57-3m.  solid  cu.  ft  which 
produced  523,000  tons  of  50  cu.  ft  of  sawn  timber. 

Fisheries.  Landings  in  1957,  111,000  tons;  1956,  108,594  tons.  Num¬ 
ber  of  vessels  (1957):  6,000  motor,  18,000  sailing. 

Mining.  Production  (in  1,000  tons):  Tin-concentrates:  1956,  62; 
1957,  59.  Coal:  1956,  182;  1957,  153.  Iron  ore:  1956,  2,445;  1957, 
2,972.  Bauxite:  1956,  264;  1957,  326.  Ilmenite  (exports):  1956,  122; 
1957,  92.  Gold:  1956,  20,253;  1957,  11,000  troy  oz. 

Electricity.  In  1957,  l,088-4m.  kwh.  were  generated;  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  main  consumer. 

Trade  Unions.  There  were,  31  Dec.  1957,  261  registered  trade  unions 
with  223,000  members. 


COMMERCE.  The  value  of  imports  in  1957  was  $l,814m.;  exports 
and  re-exports  totalled  $2, 182m. 

Rubber  gross  exports  in  1957  (and  1956)  totalled  655,139  (649,428)  tons, 
valued  at  $1,304,122,521  (11,377,635,354). 

Total  trade  (in  £  sterling)  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  with  the  U.K. 
(British  Board  of  Trade  returns)  : 


1954  1955  1956 


195  7 


1958 


Imports  to  U.K.  .  27,592,892  47,584,315 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  30,586,004  35,418,651 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  348,139  572,506 


42,949,059 

39,780,995 

655,773 


44,003,068 

38,108,224 

646,528 


40,398,721 

34,794,069 

571,337 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Roads.  The  Public  Works  Department  main¬ 
tains  6,610  miles  of  pubhc  road,  of  which  4,875  miles  is  metalled  surface, 
grouted  or  sealed  with  bitumen,  131  metalled  surface  waterbound,  656  hard 
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surface  waterbound,  590  earth  surface,  336  hard  surface  bitumen -sealed  and 
22  concrete  surface. 

In  1967,  127,486  motor  vehicles  were  registered,  including  69,138  private 
cars,  2,401  buses,  23,116  lorries  and  vans,  23,359  motor  cycles. 

Railways.  The  Malayan  Railway  main  line  runs  from  Singapore  to  Prai, 
opposite  Penang  Island.  From  here,  a  branch  hno  to  Padang  Besar  on  the 
Thai  border  connects  Malaya  with  the  State  Railways  of  Thailand.  Other 
branch  Lines  connect  the  main  line  with  Port  Dickson,  Port  Swettenham, 
Teluk  Anson  and  Port  Weld.  The  east-coast  line,  branching  from  the  main 
line  at  Gemas,  extends  to  Tumpat  in  the  north  of  Kelantan;  a  short  branch 
line  from  Pasir  Mas  to  Sungei  Golok  makes  connexion  with  Thailand.  In 
1967  the  route  mileage  was  1,028;  revenue,  $75-9m.;  expenditure,  867m. 

Shipping.  The  major  ports  of  the  Federation  are  Penang,  Malacca, 
Port  Swettenham,  Tumpat,  Dungun,  Port  Dickson  and  Teluk  Anson.  The 
following  table  illustrates  the  volume  of  shipping  (vessels  of  over  75  NRT 
only)  handled  at  these  ports,  exclusive  of  coasting  trade;  tonnage  in 
1,000  NRT. 


Penang 

Port  Swettenham 
Total 


With  cargo  In  ballast 

Arrivals  Departures  Arrivals  Departures 


Ton¬ 

Ton¬ 

Ton¬ 

Ton¬ 

No. 

nage 

No. 

nage 

No. 

nage 

No. 

nage 

1966 

2,080 

5,745 

1,722 

5,554 

244 

833 

602 

1,033 

1967 

2,105 

6,957 

1,780 

5,913 

299 

1,002 

624 

1,055 

1966 

1,172 

4,606 

1,112 

4,293 

_ 

_ 

1967 

1,302 

4,890 

1,219 

4,504 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19.66 

3,546 

10.780 

.3,157 

10,832 

424 

1,536 

768 

1,233 

1957 

3,691 

11,265 

3,287 

11,272 

561 

1,964 

806 

1,296 

Arrivals  oj  vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade  totalled  817,967  NRT  in 
1956  and  773,472  NRT  in  1957. 

The  total  quantity  of  cargo  handled  by  Federation  ports  during  1956 
was  6,208,000  tons  (1957,  6,439,000  tons). 

Post.  The  Federation  of  Malaya  and  the  Colony  of  Singapore  are 
combined  for  postal  purposes  into  the  Malayan  Postal  Union  administered 
by  the  Postmaster-General,  Malaya.  As  at  31  Dec.  1957,  201  post  offices 
and  238  postal  agencies  were  operating.  The  cash  turnover  for  the  year, 
excluding  savings  bank,  amounted  to  $676,155,423. 

There  were  61,366  telephones  in  use  in  the  Federation  on  31  Dec.  1957. 
These  were  connected  to  255  telephone  exchanges,  201  of  which  were 
automatic.  In  1957.  175,711  wireless  hcences  were  issued. 

A  viation.  There  are  12  aerodromes  used  by  scheduled  air  services  and 
43  other  landing  grounds.  Two  airlines  provide  internal  services,  Malayan 
Airways,  Ltd  (DCS  aircraft)  and  Federation  Air  Service  (DH  Beavers). 
B.O.A.C.,  Qantas,  K.L.M.,  S.A.S.,  Cathay  Pacific  Airways  and  Garuda 
Indonesian  Airways  operate  through  Kuala  Lumpur,  and  Thai  Airways 
Co.,  Ltd,  call  at  Penang.  Malayan  Airways  Ltd,  also  operate  services  from 
Penang  to  Medan  and  Bangkok.  In  1957  the  number  of  passengers  who 
arrived  and  departed  from  aerodromes  was  132,694,  cargo  handled  3,467 
metric  tons;  mail  handled  491  metric  tons. 


CURRENCY  AND  BANKING.  The  standard  currency  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  is  the  Malayan  dollar,  divided  into  100  cents  and  equalling  2s.  4d 
sterhng.  Note  circulation  at  31  Dec.  1957,  $938,618,196.  Eighteen  banks 
were  operatmg  in  1967,  including  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia 
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and  China;  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  India;  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation. 

The  post  ofSce  savings  bank  held  a  total  amount  of  $118,944,376,  due  to 
579,747  depositors  at  31  Dec.  1957. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  These  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
Singapore. 

Books  of  Reference 
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ADEN 

COLONY.  Aden  is  a  volcanic  peninsula  on  the  Arabian  coast,  about 
100  miles  east  of  Bab-al-Mandeb.  It  forms  an  important  bunkering  station 
on  the  highway  to  the  East.  The  Colony  includes  Little  Aden,  a  peninsula 
very  similar  to  Aden  itself,  and  the  settlement  and  town  of  Sheikh  Othman 
on  the  mainland,  with  the  villages  of  Imad  and  Hiswa.  The  island  of 
Perim  also  forms  part  of  the  Colony. 

Constitution  and  Government.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Aden  Colony 
Order,  1930,  Aden  became  the  Colony  of  Aden  on  1  April  1937.  The  Colony 
is  administered  by  a  governor,  who  is  also  C.-in-C.,  aided  by  an  Executive 
Council  which  consists  of  the  chief  secretary,  attorney-general,  financial 
secretary  and  such  other  persons  as  the  Governor  may  from  time  to  time 
appoint.  A  Legislative  Council  was  established  in  Jan.  1947.  As  recon¬ 
stituted  under  the  Aden  Colon}'’  (Amendment)  Order  1955,  the  Legislative 
Council  consists  of  the  Governor  as  President,  4  ex-officio  members,  not 
more  than  5  nominated  official  members,  not  more  than  5  nominated 
unofficial  members  and  4  elected  members  (3  representing  electoral  districts 
and  1  representing  the  Aden  Municipal  Council).  The  first  elections  took 
place  in  Dec.  1955. 

New  constitutional  proposals,  published  on  11  Nov.  1957  to  become 
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effective  in  1959,  provide  for  a  Legislative  Council  of  12  elected,  5  ex-officio 
and  6  nominated  members,  with  an  impartial  Speaker  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  The  Executive  Council  will  consist  of  5  ex-officio  members  and 
6  members  elected  by  the  Legislative  Council;  the  latter  will  be  in  charge  of 
departments,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  shall 
have  reserve  executive  legislative  powers;  English  and  Arabic  shall  be  the 
official  languages  in  the  Legislative  Council,  with  Enghsh  prevailing  in  the 
case  of  a  dispute  in  interpretation. 

The  elections  held  on  4  Jan.  1959  returned  9  Arabs,  2  Somalis  and  1 
Indian,  all  elected  individually  without  party  ties. 

Governor  and  G.-in-C.  Sir  WilUam  Luce,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.  (appointed 
July  1956). 

Chief  Secretary.  K.  W.  Simmonds,  C.M.G.  (appointed  23  Jan.  1957). 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  the  Colony  is  75  sq.  miles ;  of  Perim, 
6  sq.  miles.  According  to  the  census  held  in  Feb.  1955  the  total  population 
of  the  Colony  is  138,441:  Arabs,  55,791;  Yemenis,  48,088;  Indians, 
15,817;  Somalis,  10,611;  Eirropeans,  4,484;  Jews,  831;  others,  2,819. 
The  principal  towns  are :  Crater  (55,000),  Sheikh  Othman  (29,000),  Tawahi 
(20,000)  and  MaaUa  (20,000). 

Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 

Live  births  Still  births  Marriages 


1955 

195fi 

1957 

Education. 
tion.  In  the 


4,041 

4.624 

3.624 


184 

154 

69 


1,228 

1,011 

874 


Divorces 

873 

795 

543 


Deaths 

1,767 

2,089 

1,419 


Education  in  Aden  Colony  is  under  the  Director  of  Educa- 
Eastern  and  Western  Aden  Protectorates  it  is  under  the 
immediate  guidance  of  the  British  Agents ;  but  the  Government  Department 
of  Education  inspects  schools  within  the  area. 

In  the  Colony  the  Government  maintains  9  boys’  and  6  girls’  primary 
schools,  3  intermediate  schools  for  boys,  the  Girls’  College,  which  provides 
intermediate  and  secondary  education  for  girls,  Aden  College  and  the 
Technical  Institute  for  boys,  and  2  teachers’  training  centres  (1  for  men,  1  for 
women).  There  are  in  addition  for  boys  1 1  aided  primary  schools,  6  of  which 
have  intermediate  sections  and  2  aided  secondary  schools ;  for  girls,  there 
are  9  aided  primary  schools,  6  of  which  have  intermediate  sections  and 
kindergartens,  and  2  secondary  schools.  There  are  also  5  recognized  private 
schools  and  a  number  of  unrecognized  schools  and  kindergartens.  In  all 
schools  there  are  7,036  pupils  in  primary  or  indigenous  school  classes  (in¬ 
cluding  2,571  girls),  3,380  pupils  in  intermediate  schools  (including  605 
girls)  and  849  pupils  (including  169  girls)  in  the  secondary  schools.  In 
1958,  1 16  students  (including  36  women)  were  studying  in  the  U.K.  Classes 
for  adult  females  are  conducted  at  the  Besse  Centre  for  Women.  Commercial 
classes  are  held  at  the  Technical  Institute  and  also  at  a  privately-run  com¬ 
mercial  institute. 


Cinemas.  There  were,  in  1955, 7  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4,330. 

Health.  There  are  62  physicians  and  735  hospital  beds,  excluding  the 
Armed  Services. 


Finance.  Budgets,  in  £  sterling,  for  fiscal  years  ending  31  March: 

1954-55  1955-56  1956-57  1957-68  1958-69’ 

3,049,448  3,911,632  3,891,591  4,282,487 

2,692,538  3,799,103  3,957,280  4,283,165 

'  Includes  transfer  from  surplus  balances  to  a  development  fund  (£865,000  in  1954-55 

0  non  in  lOnS— SR  CROA  AAA  i'OAO  AAA  i  ’ 


Revenue . 
Expenditure 


2,818,399 

2,974,147 


£200,000  in  1955-56,  £600,000  in  1956-57,  £200,000  in  1957-58). 
*  Estimates. 
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The  main  government  revenue  is  from  income  tax  and  customs  and 
excise  duties.  In  1957-58,  £899,363  of  revenue  was  derived  from  income 
tax  and  £715,813  from  customs  and  excise.  The  main  heads  of  expenditure 
were:  Education,  £319,348;  electricity,  £542,826;  health,  £355,050 ;  police, 
£322,214;  pubhc  works,  £753,602;  contribution  to  development  fund. 
£200,000. 

Production.  The  main  product  of  Aden  is  salt  made  from  sea- water  by 
solar  evaporation.  There  is  a  mill  for  crushing  oil-seeds,  mainly  cottonseed 
from  the  Aden  Protectorate,  and  there  are  small  factories  manufacturing 
soft  drinks,  tiles,  aluminium  pots  and  pans.  An  oil  refinery  was  completed 
in  1954. 

Commerce.  The  trade  of  Aden  is  mainly  transhipment  and  entrepot,  the 
port  serving  as  centre  of  distribution  to  and  from  neighbouring  territories ; 
because  of  its  favourable  geographical  position  it  is  an  important  oil  bunker¬ 
ing  port.  Transit  trade  is  mainly  in  cotton  piece-goods,  grains,  coffee, 
hides  and  skins,  and  cheap  consumer  goods.  There  is  a  steady  trade  in 
luxury  goods  sold  to  visitors  from  ships. 

Imports  1957:  By  sea,  land  and  air,  £71,923,378;  bullion  and  specie, 
£327,288;  total  imports,  £72,250,666  (1956,  £71,477,293).  Re-exports  and 
exports  1957 :  By  sea,  land  and  air,  including  ships’  stores  and  bunker  fuel, 
£65,300,543;  bullion  and  specie,  £811,889;  total  exports,  £66,112,432  (1956, 
£64,512,218). 

Total  trade  (in  £  sterling)  between  Aden  (Colony  and  Protectorate)  and 
the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 


1938 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Imports  to  U.K. 

.  61,357 

4,792,020 

6,838,368 

13,470,132 

7,249,687 

Exports  from  U.K. 

.  476,918 

7,089,725 

7,796,420 

8,075,647 

7,667,346 

Re-erports  from  U.K.  . 

.  15,466 

225,673 

217,108 

91,260 

66,436 

Shipping.  In  1957,  4,308  merchant  vessels  of  18,230,821  tons  (net) 
entered  the  Port  of  Aden,  of  which  1,797  were  British;  in  the  same  year 
1,954  country  (local)  craft  of  130,131  tons  entered. 

Roads.  Registered  motor  vehicles  in  1957  numbered  7,477,  including 
192  taxis  and  92  buses. 

Post.  There  are  5  post  offices  in  the  Colony,  2  in  the  Eastern  Pro¬ 
tectorate  and  one  at  Kamaran,  and  21  postal  agencies  in  the  Eastern 
Protectorate.  An  automatic  telephone  system  serves  the  whole  Colony 
through  a  central  exchange  at  Maalla  and  subsidiary  exchanges  at  Little 
Aden  and  Sheikh  Othman.  In  1958  there  were  3,975  telephones  in  use. 
An  overseas  radio-telephone  service  provides  communication  with  the  U.K., 
India,  East  Africa,  Djibouti,  Khartoum,  most  Emopean  countries,  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada. 

There  is  no  internal  telegraph  system  conducted  by  the  Government. 
External  cable  telegraphic  communication  is  provided  by  Cable  and  Wireless, 
Ltd,  which  also  operate  wireless-telegraph  services  to  Mukalla  and  Seiyun 
in  the  Eastern  Protectorate  and  to  the  islands  of  Kamaran  and  Perim. 

There  were  1,151  radio  receiving  licences  issued  in  1957. 

Aviation.  The  main  airfield  at  Klhormaksar  is  operated  under  a  joint- 
user  arrangement  by  the  RAE,  which  controls  air-navigational  and  meteoro¬ 
logical  facilities.  H.F.R./T.  air  ground  services  and  A.F.T.N.  services 
are  provided  by  the  Department  of  Civil  Aviation  and  operated  on  its 
behalf  by  International  Aeradio,  Ltd. 

Aden  Airways,  Ltd,  an  associate  of  B.O.A.C.,  operate  scheduled  inter- 
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national  services  as  'well  as  domestic  services.  OtKer  airlines  operating 
international  services  into  the  Colony  are  B.O.A.C.,  Alitalia,  Ethiopian  Air 
Lines,  Arab  Airways  (Jerusalem),  Ltd,  Air-India  International,  East  African 
Airways  Corporation,  Middle  East  Airlines,  Sudan  Airways  and  Saudi 
Arabian  Airlmes.  These  services  connect  the  Colony  directly  with  the  U.K., 
Italy,  Sudan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  British  and  French  Somahlands, 
Somalia,  East  Africa,  India,  Pakistan,  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon  and  Muscat 
and  Oman.  Civil  aircraft  movements  during  19.57  averaged  681  per  month. 

Currency.  The  currency  in  circulation  is  the  East  African  Shilling 
issued  by  the  East  African  Currency  Board.  It  is  issued  in  denominations 
of  lOO-siulUng,  20-shiUing,  lO-shilling  and  5-shillmg  notes,  and  1-shilling, 
60-cent,  10-cent,  5-cent  and  1-cent  coins. 

Banking.  The  following  banking  facihties  are  in  the  Colony:  The 
National  Overseas  and  Grindlays  Bank,  Ltd,  the  Eastern  Bank,  Ltd,  the 
British  Banli  of  the  Middle  East,  Cowasjee  Dinshaw  &  Brothers,  the  Bank 
of  India,  Ltd,  the  Chartered  Bank,  Ltd,  the  Habib  Bank,  Ltd,  the  Arab 
Bank,  Ltd.  There  is  one  savings  bank  operated  by  the  Post  Office. 

PROTECTORATE.  The  Aden  Protectorate  (area  about  112,000  sq. 
miles)  hes  to  the  east,  west  and  north  of  the  Colony  of  Aden  and  consists  of 
the  territories  and  dependencies  of  Arab  chiefs,  most  of  whom  are  in  treaty 
relations  with  H.M.  Government.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Qara 
country,  which  is  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Srdtan  of  Muscat  and  Oman, 
and  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Great  Desert  and  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen, 
whose  southern  boundary  was  temporarily  fixed  by  Article  III  of  the  Treaty 
of  Sana’  (Feb.  1934),  by  which  H.M.  Government  and  the  Yemen  Govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  maintain  the  status  quo  frontier  as  it  was  on  the  date  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty.  The  coasthne  of  the  Aden  Protectorate,  which  is 
about  750  miles  long,  starts  in  the  west  from  Husn  Murad,  opposite  the 
island  of  Perim,  and  it  runs  eastward  to  Ras  Dharbat  ’Ah,  where  it  meets 
the  Sultanate  of  Muscat  and  Oman.  The  population  (of  which  no  census 
has  ever  been  taken)  is  estimated  to  be  about  800,000. 

The  Aden  Protectorate  is  divided  into  the  Western  Aden  Protectorate 
and  the  Eastern  Aden  Protectorate.  The  former  consists  of  8  sultanates,  2 
amirates  and  7  shaikhdoms  or  tribal  confederations.  The  administrative 
and  economic  development  of  these  states  varies  greatly;  in  some  of  them 
the  chiefs  still  have  no  proper  control  over  their  subjects.  The  predominant 
occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture;  successful  cotton-growing  schemes 
have  been  instituted  in  Abyan  and  Lahej. 

On  11  Feb.  1959  the  amirates  of  Beihan  and  Dhala,  the  sultanates  of 
Audhali,  Fadhli  and  Lower  Yafai,  and  the  Upper  Aulagi  shaikhdom  formed 
the  Federation  of  the  Arab  Amirates  of  the  South. 

The  Eastern  Aden  Protectorate  comprises  the  Hadhramaut  (consisting 
of  the  Qu’aiti  State  of  Shihr  and  Mukalla  and  the  Kathiri  State  of 
Seiyun),  the  Mahri  Sultanate  of  Qishn  and  Soqotra,  the  Wahidi  Sultanates 
of  Bir  ’Ali  and  Balhaf.  His  Highness  Sultan  Awadh  Bin  Saleh  Bin  Ghalib 
A1  Quaiti,  Sultan  of  Shihr  and  Mukalla,  is  the  premier  chief  of  the 
Eastern  Aden  Protectorate,  and  the  Hadhramaut  is  the  most  important 
and  best  organized  of  these  areas.  By  treaties  of  1938  and  1939  re¬ 
spectively  a  Resident  Adviser  was  appointed  to  the  Qu’aiti  State  of  Shihr 
and  Mukalla  and  the  Kathiri  State  of  Seiyun.  Mukalla,  on  the  coast, 
is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Qu’aiti  State  and  Seiyun  is  the  capital 
of  the  Kathiri  State.  The  Hadhramaut  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Mahri  Sultanate  and  on  the  west  by  the  Wahidi  Sultanates.  The  Mahri 
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Sultanate  of  Qishn  and  Soqotra  is  the  most  easterly  area  in  the  Aden 
Protectorate.  The  Sultan  resides  on  the  island  of  Soqotra  (area  1,400  sq. 
nules),  which  lies  160  miles  from  Cape  Guardafui.  The  population,  said  to 
number  about  12,000,  is  mostly  pastoral  inland,  fishing  on  the  coast. 
Religion  formerly  Christian,  but  Moslem  since  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
Chief  products,  dates  and  various  gums ;  sheep,  cattle  (hump-less)  and  goats 
are  plentiful ;  butter  is  exported.  The  Sultan  entered  into  advisory  treaty 
relations  with  H.M.  Government  in  1954.  Principal  village,  Tamarida. 

The  standard  of  education  varies  greatly,  the  Qu’aiti  State  being  the 
most  advanced.  It  has  a  post-primary  school  at  Gheil  ba  Wazir.  There 
are  intermediate  schools  at  Lahej  in  the  Abdali  State,  at  Zinjibar  in 
the  Fadhli  State  and  at  Jaar  in  the  Lower  Yafai  State.  There  are  about 
200  boys  at  these  schools.  Below  this  level  there  are  about  80  primary 
schools  with  a  total  of  some  6,000  pupils.  There  are  also  many  small 
Koranic  schools  and  a  number  of  private  schools  on  a  strictly  religious  basis. 
There  are  also  16  girls’  schools  with  nearly  1,000  pupils,  mostly  in  the 
Eastern  Protectorate.  Thirty-four  students  are  on  scholarships  abroad — 
24  in  Egypt,  5  in  the  Sudan  and  5  in  the  U.K.  Recurrent  expenditure  on 
education  is  nearly  £80,000,  of  which  £20,463  is  contributed  by  H.M. 
Government. 

The  Aden  Protectorate,  which  is  not  directly  administered,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Governor  and  C.-in-C.,  Aden.  Government  expenditure  in 
1958-59  was  estimated  at  £1,753,114. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  of  State  admhiistrations  which  have  adopted 
regular  accounting  methods  were  as  follows  in  1957-58  (estimates,  in  £)  : 

Western  Aden  Protectorate:  Lower  Yafai,  (R.)  72,872,  (E.)  66,413; 
Dathina  (R.)  16,302,  (E.)  17,485;  Lower  Aulaqi,  (R.)  22,193,  (E.)  20,571; 
Amiri,  (R.)  19,236,  (E.)  23,666;  Upper  Aulaqi  Shaikhdom,  (R.)  19,941,  (E.) 
20,030;  Audhali,  (R.)  43,934,  (E.)  43,333;  Lahej,  figures  not  available; 
Fadhli,  (R.)  157,288,  (E.)  144,317;  Beihan,  (R.)  38,450,  (E.)  38,745. 

Eastern  Aden  Protectorate:  Quaiti,  (R.)  456,914,  (E.)  427,265;  Kathiri 
(R.)  64,215,  (E.)  64,155;  Wahidi  (Balhaf),  (R.)  40,555,  (E.)  39,431;  Wahidi 
(Bir  Ali),  (R.)  3,257,  (E.)  3,023. 

The  Kuria  Muria  islands  form  part  of  the  Colony  of  Aden  and  are  at 
present  controlled  on  behalf  of  the  Governor  by  the  Resident  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  islands  are  situated  in  the  Kuria  Muria  Bay  off  the  south  coast 
of  Oman  at  55'^  55'  E.  long.  They  were  given  to  the  British  Government 
by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  in  1854.  They  are  5  in  number:  Haskiyah  (1  sq. 
mile),  Suda  (5  sq.  miles,  rising  to  1,300  ft),  Ilallanij-ah  (22  sq.  miles,  rising  to 
1,600  ft;  about  70  inhabitants  in  1947),  Gharzaut,  Jibl^ah  (from  west 
to  east). 

The  island  of  Kamaran  in  the  Red  Sea,  about  200  miles  north  of  Perim, 
was  taken  by  the  British  from  the  Turks  in  1915,  and  is,  since  1  Feb.  1949, 
administered  by  the  Governor  of  Aden  through  a  Civil  Administrator.  It 
has  an  area  of  22  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  about  2,200.  A  quarantine 
station  for  pilgrims  travelling  to  Mecca  from  the  East  was  maintained  on 
the  island  vmtil  1952. 

Civil  Administrator.  Lieut.-Col.  R.  G.  W.  E.  Alban,  O.B.E. 

Books  of  Reference 

Annual  Report  on  Aden,  1955-56.  H.M.S.O.,  1958 
The  Abyan  Scheme,  1951.  (Ool.  283.)  H.M.S.O.,  1952 
Belhaven,  Lord,  The  Uneven  Road.  London,  1955 
Hickinbotham,  Sir  Tom,  Aden.  London,  1959 
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Ingrams,  D.,  A  Survey  of  Ihe  Social  and  Economic  Condition  of  the  Aden  Protectorate.  Aden 
1949 

Ingrams,  IV.  H.,  Arabia  and  the  Liles.  London,  1942 
Meulen,  D.  van  der,  Aden  to  the  Hadramaut.  London,  1947 

Stark,  F.,  The  Southern  Gates  of  Arabia.  London,  193G.  Seen  in  the  Hadhramaut.  London 
1940 


BORNEO  (BRITISH) 

North  Borneo  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  The 
interior  is  mountainous,  Mount  Kinabalu  being  13,455  ft  high. 

The  territory  was  a  British  protected  state  administered  by  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company  under  royal  charter  granted  in  1881 .  The  sovereign 
rights  and  assets  of  the  Company  were  transferred  to  the  Crown  with  effect 
from  15  July  1946.  On  that  date,  the  island  of  Labuan  became  part  of  the 
new  Colony  of  North  Borneo  and  the  first  Colonial  Government  assumed  the 
administration  of  the  territory. 

Labuan  is  an  island,  35  sq.  miles  in  area,  lying  6  miles  off  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  Borneo.  It  has  a  fine  port,  Victoria  Harbour,  safe  and  easy  of 
access.  It  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  in  1846;  for 
its  administrative  history  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1947,  p.  189. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor  aided  by  an  Executive 
Council  of  3  ex-officio,  2  official  and  4  nominated  members,  and  a  Legislative 
Council  of  3  ex-offk,io,  9  official  and  10  nominated  members. 

Governor  and  O.-in-C.  Sir  Roland  Turnbull,  K.C.M.G. 

Chief  Secretary.  R.  N.  Tm-ner,  C.M.G. 

From  Jan.  1942  to  June  1945  North  Borneo  was  in  the  occupation  o 
the  Japanese.  The  country  suffered  heavily;  the  principal  towns  and 
viUagos  were  destroyed.  Much  repair  work  has  already  been  done. 

i^ea,  about  29,388  sq.  miles,  with  a  coasthne  of  about  900  miles. 
Population  (1951  census),  334,141,  of  whom  243,009  were  natives,  74,374 
Chinese  and  1,213  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  Estimated  population  on  31 
Dec.  1957  was  400,836.  The  native  population  comprises  Dusuns  (mainly 
agricultural),  Bajaus  and  Bruneis  (agriculture  and  fishing),  Muruts  (hill 
tribes),  Suluks  (mostly  sea-faring)  and  several  smaller  tribes. 

The  principal  towns  are  situated  on  or  near  the  coast.  They  include 
Jesselton  (the  capital;  estimated  population,  11,704),  Beaufort  (1,576), 
Kudat  (1,895),  Sandakan  (14,499),  Lahad  Datu  and  Tawau  (4,282)  on  the 
mainland,  and  Victoria  (2,526)  on  the  island  of  Labuan. 

EDUCATION.  The  educational  system  of  the  Colony  provides  for  6 
years  of  primary  education  in  Malay,  Chinese  or  English,  followed  by  up  to 
6  years  of  secondary  education  in  Engli.sh  or  Chinese.  In  1957  there  were 
a  total  of  288  schools  with  34,251  pupils  as  follows:  Government  or  local 
authority,  87  schools,  8,077  pupils;  Government-aided  (Chinese,  Mission, 
native  voluntary,  etc.),  152  schools,  24,174  pupils;  unaided,  49  schools, 
2,000  pupils.  All  schools,  school  managers  and  teachers  have  to  be 
registered. 

Attendance  at  secondary  schools  in  1957  was:  Government,  111  boys 
and  27  girls;  Mission,  1,113  boys  and  455  girls;  Chinese,  435  boys  and  218 
girls. 

There  were  135  students  at  the  Government  teacher-training  college  and 
37  at  the  Government  trade  school. 
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Expenditure  on  education  from  Colony  funds  during  1957  was  Malayan 
$1,857,298;  in  addition,  the  development  budget  provided  $1,195,982, 
mainly  from  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Frmds.  Generous  help  was 
also  received  under  the  Colombo  Plan. 

N ewspapers.  There  are  1  English  and  3  Chinese  daily  newspapers. 

JUSTICE.  The  courts  functioning  throughout  the  Colony  for  the 
administration  of  civil  and  criminal  law  are  the  Supreme  Court  of  Sarawak, 
North  Borneo  and  Brunei,  comprising  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  High 
Court,  and  magistrate’s  courts  of  the  first,  second  and  third  class.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  unhmited  jurisdiotion,  whilst  the  powers  of  magistrates 
are  hmited  according  to  class. 

There  are  also  32  native  courts  with  jurisdiction  in  cases  concerning 
Islamic  law  and  local  native  customs.  Appeal  from  these  courts  lies  to 
administrative  ofiBcers,  with  a  final  appeal  to  the  Governor. 

In  1957,  2,205  criminal  cases  were  tried  by  the  courts,  resulting  in  the  con¬ 
viction  of  2,092  persons.  Strength  of  police  force  on  31  Dec.  1957  was  20 
officers  and  970  men.  Strength  of  prison  service  was  59  men  and  2 
women. 


FINANCE.  Budgets  for  calendar  years,  in  Malayan  $  : 


OrdiTiary  Budget 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1955 

29,529,945 

19,835,010 

1956 

33,739,428 
32,498,979  * 

1957  ‘ 
35,463,000 
35,259,000  “ 

1958* 

36,703,569 

36,292,499 

Development  Budget  • 
Revenue 

Expenditure 

7,036,560 

16,617,336 

13,956,163  ‘ 
13,406,116 

19,785,179* 

17,595,862 

19,896,993 

15,747,622 

'■  Revised  Estimates. 

*  Includes  contributions  to  Development  Budget:  195G,  $6-5m.;  1957,  $6m.  Prior  to 
1955  the  cost  of  development  was  financed  by  surplus  balances  from  the  Ordinary  Budget. 

’  Excludes  expenditure  from  loan  funds:  1954,  $4,584,773;  1955,  $1  077,869;  1956, 
$2,472,524;  1957,  $6,530,888;  1958,  $7,008,407. 

‘  Excludes  under-issues  under  0.  D.  &  W.  schemes  amounting  to  $38<4,519. 

‘  Estimates. 


COMMERCE.  Most  of  the  trade  is  carried  through  Singapore  and  Hong 
Kong.  The  main  imports  are  rice,  provisions,  textiles  and  apparel,  tobacco, 
sugar,  vehicles,  metals,  building  material,  machinery  and  oil.  Statistics  for 
calendar  jmars,  in  Straits  $ : 

1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Imports  .  70,000,000  74,336,416  87,586,857  117,448,914  121,618,711 

Exports  *  .  60,200,000  77,232,516  104,762,215  120,875,270  120,870,241 

‘  In  all  probability  the  true  figures  for  exports  are  considerably  greater,  as  the  values 
given  for  timber,  tobacco,  manila  hemp  and  some  other  commodities  are  nominal  and  subject 
to  adjustment  when  the  sale  price  is  known. 


The  main  imports  were  (in  $lm.) : 

1940  1953  1954 


Rice  .... 
Provisions 

Textiles  and  apparel. 
Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 
Sugar  .... 
Vehicles  . 


1-5 

5-9 

3-9 

1-0 

10-0 

9-3 

1-2 

4-5 

6-0 

0-4 

4-0 

4-6 

_ 

2-2 

2-7 

— 

1-9 

2-8 

1955 

1956 

1957 

6-4 

8-3 

8-0 

130 

19-3 

16-3 

5-9 

8-3 

6-1 

4-2 

4-3 

8-9 

2-5 

2-6 

3-8 

2-2 

3-3 

3-6 
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The  main  exports  were  (in 
1940 

$lm.); 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1966 

1957 

Rubber  . 

14-50 

23-0 

24-0 

45-9 

40-3 

37-0 

Timber  . 

2-20 

12-3 

17-4 

21-6 

26-2 

31-5 

Dutch 

0-65 

2-0 

2-8 

2-0 

2-1 

1-4 

Hemp 

0-55 

1-6 

1-8 

2-2 

21 

3-4 

Dried  and  salt  fish  . 

0-35 

0-5 

0-6 

0-4 

0-9 

0-5 

Tobacco  . 

0-45 

0-6 

3-6 

3-2 

3-4 

2-9 

Firewood 

0-40 

1-0 

0-6 

0-5 

0-3 

0-3 

Copra  (including  re-exports) 

0-30 

8-7 

18-8 

14-2 

23-3 

24-0 

Total  trade  (in  £  sterling)  between  North  Borneo  (including  Labuan) 
and  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) ; 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  into  U.K.  .  .  .  1,883,327  2,670,372  3,282,391  3,198,386  3,481,228 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  2,999,829  2,695,768  3,162,310  2,683,826  2,696,772 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  67,405  76,678  71,327  81,097  87,537 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  Merchant  shipping  (men-of-war  and 
government  vessels  excluded)  amounting  to  5,918,374  gross  tons,  used  the 
ports  in  1957,  and  cargo  totalling  1,147,244  tons  was  handled. 

Railway.  A  railway,  116  miles,  runs  from  Jesselton  on  Gaya  Bay  to 
Melalap  in  the  interior,  with  a  branch  (20  miles)  from  Beaufort  to  Weston 
on  Brunei  Bay. 

Roads.  There  are  365  miles  of  metalled  roads  and  345  miles  of  earth 
roads. 

Post.  There  were  1,709  telephones  in  1958. 

Aviation.  Malayan  Airways  operate  seven  times  a  week  between  Singa¬ 
pore  and  North  Borneo ;  Cathay  Pacific  Airways,  once  weekly  between 
Hong  Kong,  Manila  and  Labuan;  Quantas  Empire  Airways,  fortnightly 
between  Australia,  Labuan  and  Singapore;  Garuda  Indonesian  Airways, 
weekly  between  Djakarta,  Labuan  and  Manila.  Malayan  Airways  also  run 
an  internal  air  service  between  the  main  towns  of  the  Colony.  In  1957, 
17,650  passengers  and  148-8  metric  tons  of  freight  took  off  and  18,289 
passengers  and  308  metric  tons  of  freight  landed  at  Labuan,  Jesselton  and 
Sandakan. 

BANKING.  There  are  branches  of  The  Chartered  Bank  at  Jesselton, 
Sandakan,  Labuan,  Tenom,  Kudat  and  Lahad  Datu.  The  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  has  branches  at  Jesselton,  Sandakan, 
Labuan  and  Tawau. 

Statistical  Inpohmation.  Tlie  Information  Officer,  Jesselton. 

Annual  Report  on  North  Borneo  for  1956.  H.M.S.O.,  1957 

Brunei.  A  state  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  lying  between 
4°  2'  and  5°  3'  N.  lat.  and  114°  4'  and  115°  22'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  Sarawak  territory,  an  intrusion  of  which  splits  the  state  into  two 
separate  parts.  Area,  about  2,226  sq.  miles,  with  a  coastline  of  about 
100  miles.  Estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1957  was  74,646.  The 
capital  is  Brunei  (population  16,000),  on  Brunei  River  9  miles  from  its 
mouth,  759  nautical  miles  distant  from  Singapore.  Climate  is  of  tropical 
marine  type,  hot  and  moist,  with  cool  nights. 

In  1847  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for 
the  furtherance  of  commercial  relations  and  the  suppression  of  piracy,  and 
in  1888,  by  a  further  treaty,  the  state  was  placed  imder  the  protection  of 
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Great  Britain.  In  1906,  by  treaty,  the  general  administration  of  the  state 
was  entrusted  to  a  British  Resident,  whose  advice  must  be  asked  and  acted 
upon  in  all  questions  other  than  those  affecting  Malay  customs  and  the 
Islamic  religion.  The  present  (28th)  Sultan  is  His  Highness  Sir  Omar  Ali 
Saifuddin  Wasa’dul  Khairi  Waddin,  K.C.M.G.,  who  succeeded  his  late 
brother.  Sir  Ahmed  Tajudin,  on  6  June  1950.  The  supreme  authority  is 
vested  in  the  Sultan  in  Coimcil,  which  consists  of  19  members,  including  the 
British  Resident,  with  H.H.  the  Sultan  as  President.  On  1  May  1948  the 
Governor  of  Sarawak  became  High  Commissioner  for  Brunei. 

British  Resident.  D.  0.  White,  O.B.E. 

The  country  was  under  Japanese  occupation  from  16  Dec.  1941  to 
10  Jime  1946.  British  military  administration  lasted  from  this  date  until 

6  July  1946. 

The  Resident  is  assisted  by  2  Assistant  Residents.  The  heads  of  the 
Police,  Education,  Forest,  Medical,  Customs,  Pubho  Works  and  Survey  De¬ 
partments  are  European  ofBcers,  usually  of  the  Sarawak  establishment. 

Brunei  depends  primarily  on  its  oil  industry,  which  employs  three- 
quarters  of  the  entire  working  population.  Other  important  products  are 
rubber,  padi,  jelutonn,  firewood  and  sago.  Native  industries  include  boat¬ 
building  cloth- weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  silver  ware. 
Most  of  the  interior  is  under  forest,  containing  large  potential  supplies  of 
serviceable  timber. 

A  6-year  development  plan,  announced  in  Aug.  1963,  provides  for  the 
expenditure  of  $100m. 

The  Seria  oilfield,  discovered  in  1929,  yielded,  in  1957,  a  record  produc¬ 
tion  of  41m.  bbls.  The  oilfield  extends  offshore,  and  many  wells  have  been 
drilled  from  jetties  extending  out  to  sea.  Part  of  the  oil  produced  from 
the  field  is  refined  at  Lutong,  where  a  large  refinery,  destroyed  during  the 
War,  has  been  rebuilt. 

Budget  1957:  Revenue,  $130,954,281;  expenditure,  $39,401,515. 

Trade  1957:  Imports,  $107,463,542;  exports,  $339,984,633. 

Imports  to  U.K.,  1955,  £2,089;  1956,  £533;  1957,  £11,266;  1958, 
£55,912.  Expoi-ts  from  U.K.,  1955,  £447,533;  1956,  £763,154;  1957, 
£406,633;  1958,  £652,314. 

Education  1957 :  Free  vernacular  education  in  the  Malay  language  is 
provided  by  the  state  in  49  schools  (5,027  pupils).  In  addition  there  were 

7  Chinese  vernacular  schools  with  3,342  pupils,  6  private  English  schools, 
1  trade  school  and  3  government  Enghsh  schools  (2,941  pupils). 

The  police  force  consists  of  363  officers  and  men  under  the  chief  police 
officer,  an  assistant  commissioner  from  Sarawak  constabulary. 

At  the  end  of  1957  the  state  had  260  miles  of  road.  The  main  road  runs 
from  Brunei  Town  to  Tutong-beach,  33-6  miles.  The  oil  company  maintains 
about  67  miles,  connecting  Seria  with  Kuala  Belait.  Number  of  motor 
vehicles  (1967),  3,534,  including  1,165  pa-ssenger  cars. 

There  were  6  post  offices  and  160  telephones  in  1957. 

There  is  a  central  wireless  station  at  Brunei  in  direct  communication 
with  Singapore,  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo.  There  are  also  3  subsidiary 
wireless  stations  at  Belait,  Seria  and  Temburong  for  internal  traffic.  The 
Straits  Steamship  Company,  the  North  Borneo  Trading  Company  and 
launches  regularly  maintain  communication  with  Labuan,  distant  about  35 
miles  from  Brunei. 

The  currency  is  the  Malayan  doUar,  with  a  par  value  of  2s.  4d. 

Annual  Report  on  Brunei  for  1957.  H.M.S.O,,  1957 
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Sarawak.  Area,  about  47,000  sq.  miles,  coastline  450  miles,  many 
rivers  navigable.  The  government  of  part  of  the  present  territory  was 
obtained  on  24  Sept.  1841  by  Sir  James  Brooke  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei. 
Various  accessions  were  made  between  1861  and  1905.  In  1888  Sarawak 
was  placed  under  British  protection.  On  16  Dec.  1941  Sarawak  was 
occupied  by  the  Japanese.  After  the  liberation  the  Rajah  took  over  his 
administration  from  the  British  military  authorities  on  15  April  1946  and 
ceded  Sarawak  to  the  British  Crown  on  1  July  1946. 

On  24  Sept.  1941  the  Rajah  began  to  rule  through  a  constitution. 
Since  1855  two  bodies,  known  as  the  Supreme  Council  and  the  Council  Negri, 
had  been  in  existence.  By  the  constitution  of  1941  they  were  given,  by 
the  Rajah,  powers  roughly  corresponding  to  those  of  a  colonial  executive 
council  and  legislative  coimcil  respectively.  The  Council  Negri,  on  17  May 
1946,  authorized  the  Act  of  Cession  to  the  British  Crown  by  19  to  16  votes. 
A  new  constitution  was  granted  by  H.M.  the  Queen  in  Aug.  1956.  The 
Council  Negri  consists  of  24  elected  members,  14  ex-officio  members,  4 
nominated  members,  and  2  standing  members  appointed  for  life  prior  to  the 
Cession.  The  Supreme  Council  consists  of  10  members  including  5  elected 
by  the  elected  members  of  the  Council  Negri. 

District  and  Divisional  Advisory  Councils  on  a  representative  basis  have 
been  estabhshed,  and  m'ban  and  rural  councils  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the 
whole  country. 

Oovemor  and  C.-in-O.  Sir  Anthony  Foster  AbeU,  K.C.M.G.  (sworn  in, 
4  April  1950). 

Chief  Secretary.  F.  D.  Jakeway,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

Estimated  population  at  31  Dec.  1956  was  631,431,  including  197,945 
Sea  Dayaks,  189,826  Chinese,  155,419  Malays  and  Melanaus,  49,175  Land 
Dayaks,  30,641  other  indigenous  and  8,526  other  non-indigenous  (including 
2,106  Europeans). 

The  chief  towns  are  the  capital,  Kuching,  about  18  miles  inland,  on 
the  Sarawak  River,  Sibu,  80  miles  up  the  Rejang  River,  which  is  navigable 
by  large  steamers,  and  Miri,  the  headquarters  of  the  Sarawak  Oilfields,  Ltd. 
There  are  Church  of  England,  Roman  Cathohc,  American  Methodist, 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  and  Borneo  Evangelical  missions  with  schools. 
The  revenue  is  derived  from  export  and  customs  duties,  royalty  on 
oil,  land  revenue,  timber  royalty,  trade  hcences,  income  tax,  excise 
revenue,  exemption  tax  payable  by  Malays,  and  from  Dayak  and  Kayan 
revenue. 

Revised  estimated  revenue,  1957,  $50,588,400;  actual  revenue,  1956, 
$51,434,042.  Revised  estimated  expenditure,  1957,  $51,351,838;  actual 
expenditure,  1956,  $43,374,438. 

The  country  produces  rubber  (exports,  1957,  41,005  net  tons, 
$73,301,798;  1956,  41,234  tons),  timber  (exports,  1957,  $19,558,560),  sago, 
oil,  rice,  pepper  (exports,  1957,  13,750  tons;  1956,  19,818  tons),  gold  and 
jungle  produce.  There  are  also  known  coal  deposits. 

Exports  of  crude  and  refined  oil,  largely  produced  in  Brunei,  in  1957, 
was  6,476,769  long  tons  ($376,862,149).  The  trade  is  mostly  with  Singa¬ 
pore.  In  1957,  3,619  vessels  of  7,724,367  tons  used  Sarawak  ports. 

Imports,  1957,  $463,429,459;  1956,  $463,886,635.  Exports,  1957, 

$499,534,619;  1956,  $487,000,860. 

Total  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
in  £  sterling): 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 
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1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

7,985,500 

8,065,648 

9,654,110 

5,919,958 

6,013,828 

2,121,395 

1,982,527 

1,565,582 

1,284,734 

1,360,261 

48,212 

54,544 

51,888 

36,972 

38,350 

There  is  a  constabulary  with  an  establishment  of  1,457  officers  and  men 
of  all  races.  There  are  no  railways.  In  1957  there  were  557  miles  of  roads, 
consisting  of  123  miles  of  bitumen  surfaced,  97  miles  of  gravel  surfaced  and 
337  miles  of  earth  roads.  There  are  39  post  offices  and  19  wireless-telegraph 
stations.  A  telephone  system  with  42  stations  (2,135  telephones)  covers  the 
country.  There  is  communication  by  wireless  with  Singapore. 

The  post  office  savings  bank  had  7,952  depositors  at  the  end  of  1957; 
the  amount  to  their  credit  was  $3,770,245. 

There  are  1  English  and  7  Chinese  daily,  1  Malay  and  1  Chinese  bi-weekly 
and  1  English,  1  Malay  and  1  Iban  (Sea  Dayak)  monthly  newspapers. 

The  currency  is  the  Malaya  and  British  Borneo  dollar  ($1  =  2s.  4d.). 

Books  of  Reference 

Annual  Report  on  Sarawak  /or  1957.  H.M.S.O.,  1957 
Report  on  the  1947  Population  Census  of  Sarawak  and  Brunei.  Kuching.  1950 
I  Bandbook  of  Sarawak.  Kuching,  3  949 

Development  Plan  of  Sarawak,  1955-60.  Kuching.  1954 

^ariug-GouId  and  Bampfylde,  A  Ristory  of  Sarawak  under  the  noo  while  Rajahs.  Londou, 

Dickson,  M.  G.,  Sarawak  and  Us  People.  Kew  ed.  Kuching,  1957 
Preein<an,  J.  D.,  Iban  Agriculture.  H.M.S.O.,  1955 
Geddfs,  W.  R.,  Tlie  Land  Dayaks  of  Sarawak.  H.M.S.O.,  1964 
Hickling,  R.  H.,  Sarawak  and  its  Government.  Kuching,  1954 
MacDonald,  M-,  Borneo  People.  London,  1956 

Morris,  H.  S.,  Report  on  a  Uelanau  sago  producing  community  in  Sarawak.  H.M.S.O.,  1953 
Roe,  P.  W.,  The  Natural  Resources  of  Sarawak.  Kuching,  1*953 

NATIONAL  Library.  The  Sarawak  Museum  Reference  Library,  Kuching. 


CYPRUS 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Cyprus  is  40  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Turkey  and  60  from  the  coast  of  Sjuria.  At  a  very  early  date  import¬ 
ant  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies  were  established  in  Cyprus  and  later  it 
formed  part  of  the  Persian  and  Roman  Empires.  Its  government  frequently 
changed  hands  until  1571,  when  the  Turto  conquered  the  island  from  the 
Venetians,  and  retained  possession  of  it  until  its  cession  to  England  for 
administrative  purposes  under  a  convention  concluded  with  the  Sultan  at 
Constantinople,  4  June  1878.  On  the  outbreak  of  hostihties  with  Turkey 
on  5  Nov.  1914  the  island  was  annexed.  On  1  May  1925  the  Island  was 
given  the  status  of  a  Crown  Colony  by  letters  patent,  and  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  became  Governor. 

On  13  Nov.  1931,  following  disturbances  arising  out  of  the  movement 
for  union  with  Greece  (Enosis),  the  Legislative  Council,  first  constituted  in 
1882,  ceased  to  exist,  and  power  to  make  laws  was  granted  to  the  Governor. 
Municipal  corporations  exist  in  16  towns  and  villages.  Since  April  1943 
members  of  the  councils  are  elected  by  all  male  residents  21  years  old  or 
over.  Since  1  Dec.  1931  the  appointment  of  the  mukhtars  (headmen)  of 
villages  has  been  vested  in  the  Governor.  On  1  Nov.  1947  a  consultative 
<  assembly  drawn  from  representative  elements  of  the  island  was  convened  to 
I  frame  proposals  for  constitutional  reforms,  including  the  re-establishment  of 
I  a  central  legislature.  In  May  1948  a  new  constitution  was  proposed  by 
H.M.  Government  for  consideration  by  the  Assembly.  These  proposals 
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proved  abortive  owing  to  the  resignation  from  the  Assembly  of  the  Greek 
Cypriot  members  at  the  instigation  first  of  the  Church  and  later  of  the 

Communists.  , 

For  the  history  of  Cyprus  from  1956  to  1958  see  The  Statesman  s 

Year-Book,  1958,  pp.  237-238.  r  n  •  t  lores 

H.M.  Government  announced  a  new  policy  for  Cyprus  in  June  1958. 
Supersedmg  the  Radcliffe  proposals,  it  envisaged  a  7-year  plan  under 
which  the  two  communities  would  exercise  autonomy  in  communal  affairs 
through  separate  houses  of  representatives.  Other  matters,  excluding 
defence,  foreign  affairs  and  internal  security,  would  be  managed  through  a 
Governor’s  council  of  4  Greek  and  2  Turkish  Cypriot  ministers,  with  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Greece  and  one  of  Turkey  in  attendance.  The  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  took  the  Cyprus  question  to  the  U.N.  again,  for  the  fifth  year  in 
succession;  whereas  Turkey  supported  the  British  plan. 

On  19  Feb.  1959,  following  discussions  in  Zurich  between  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Foreign  Ministers,  an  agreement  was  signed  in  London  by  the 
Prime  JEnisters  of  Great  Britain,  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  declared  accept¬ 
able  by  the  representatives  of  the  Greek  Cj^riot  and  Turkish  Cypriot 
peoples.  This  agreement  recognises  that  within  one  year  Cyprus  shall  be¬ 
come  a  republic,  making  its  ovra  laws  through  an  elected  house  of  representa¬ 
tives.  The  executive  power  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  president  and  vice- 
president  supported  by  a  comicil  of  ministers.  By  treaties  to  be  signed 
between  the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  Great  Britain,  Greece  and  Turkey  both 
Enosis  and  partition  will  be  precluded ;  and  Britain  will  retain  sovereignty 
over  the  areas  containing  her  military  bases  in  the  Island. 

The  provisional  government,  appointed  on  5  April  1959,  is  composed  of 
the  Governor,  Archbishop  Makarios  (G.)  who  is  also  ISEnister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Finance,  Dr  Fazil  Kutchuk  (T.)  and  the  following  Ministers: 
Agriculture.  Fazil  Plumer  (T.).  Deputy  Minister.  Andreas  Azinas  (G.). 
Commerce  and  Industry.  Paschalis  Paschalides  (G.).  Communications. 
Antonis  Georghiades  (G.).  Defence.  Osman  Orek  (T.)  Finance.  Dr 
Rigmos  Theocharous  (G.).  Deputy  Minister.  Memet  Nazim  (T.).  Health. 
Dr  Niazi  Maniera  (T.).  Interior.  Tassos  Papadopoullos  (G.).  Justice. 
Glafkos  derides  (G.).  Labo^ir  and  Social  Services.  Polycarbos  Gorkadjis 
(G.). 

Governor  and  C.-in-C..  Sir  Hugh  Mackintosh  Foot,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O., 
O.B.E.  (sworn  in  3  Dec.  1957). 

Deputy  Governor.  George  Evelyn  Sinclair,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  (appointed  30 
Sept.  1955). 


AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  3,572  sq.  miles;  about  140  miles 
is  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  60  miles  is  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south.  Average  rainfall,  19-8  in.;  most  of  the  rain  falls  be¬ 
tween  Oct.  and  March. 

Population  by  religions  at  different  censuses : 


Religion 

1921 

1931 

19461 

1966  h  ’ 

Greek  Orthodox 

244,887 

276,573 

361,199 

416,986 

Moslems 

61,339 

64,238 

80,548 

92,642 

Others  . 

4,489 

7,148 

8,367 

19,261 

Total 

.  310,705 

347,959 

460,114 

628,879 

'  Excluding  miUtary  and  camps. 

*  Registration. 
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Estimated  population,  June  1958,  549,000 ;  inhabitants  per  sq.  mile,  154. 

Vital  statistics,  1954 :  Births,  13,893 ;  deaths,  3,674.  Certain  village 
authorities  failed  to  keep  proper  records  of  births  and  deaths  since  the 
last  quarter  of  1955.  On  the  basis  of  the  last  3  years’  trends  the  following 
estimates  have  been  arrived  at  for  the  year  1957:  Births,  14,000;  deaths, 
3,400. 

Principal  towns:  Nicosia  (the  capital),  population  81,700;  Limassol, 
36,500;  Famagusta,  26,800;  Larnaca,  17,900;  Paphos,  7,200,  and  Kyrenia, 
3,700.  There  are  6  administrative  districts  named  after  these  towns,  and 
the  newly  formed  district  of  Troodos. 

EDUCATION.  There  is  a  separate  educational  system  for  each  religion. 
Elementary  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  assisted  by 
an  advisory  Board  of  Education  for  each  rehgious  community.  In  1957-58 
there  were  501  Greek  (63,534  pupils),  221  Turkish  (15,257  pupils)  and  5 
Maronite  schools  (342  pupils) ;  also  4  Armenian,  4  Latin  and  9  other  schools 
under  independent  management. 

There  are  54  secondary  schools  (21,356  pupils),  of  which  11  receive  a 
grant  from  the  Government,  9  are  public-aided  and  2  are  completely  under 
government  control.  There  is  a  government  teachers’  training  college,  2 
agricultural  schools,  a  boys’  reform  school,  a  preparatory  technical  school, 
2  technical  secondary  schools  and  technical  institute.  There  is  also  a 
juvenile  welfare  service  which  includes  a  probation  service. 

The  total  government-controlled  expenditure  on  education  in  1957  was 
£2,754,273,  of  which  £1,741,412  was  from  colonial  revenue. 

Greek,  Turkish  and  English  are  the  official  languages.  English  is 
spreading  rapidly. 

Neiospapers.  There  are  2  English,  3  Turkish  and  6  Greek  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES.  A  social  insurance  scheme  was  introduced  on 
7  Jan.  1957,  embracing  most  workers  other  than  those  engaged  in  small- 
scale  agriculture.  The  scheme  provides  unemployment  and  sickness  benefits, 
old  age,  widows  and  orphans  pensions,  maternity,  death  and  marriage 
grants.  A  Factories  Law  on  the  lines  of  the  U.K.  Factories  Acts  came  into 
force  on  2  April  1957. 

JUSTICE.  The  colony  is  divided  into  6  judicial  districts,  viz.,  Nicosia, 
Kyrenia,  Famagusta,  Larnaca,  Limassol  and  Paphos.  The  following  courts 
are  operating:  (1)  a  Supreme  Court  with  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  over  the  decisions  of  ail  other  courts,  and  original  jurisdiction 
as  a  colonial  court  of  Admiralty  under  the  Imperial  Act  of  1890  and  in 
matrimonial  causes,  with  powers  in  such  causes  similar  to  those^  of  the  High 
Court  in  England ;  (2)  6  assize  courts,  having  unlimited  criminal  jurisdiction  ; 
(3)  6  district  courts,  having  unlimited  civil  jurisdiction,  and  summary 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases.  A  Special  Court  was  set  up  at  the  end  of 
1955  to  deal  with  cases  arising  out  of  the  state  of  emergency.  There  are  also 
2  Turkish  Family  Courts,  for  Moslems  only,  which  administer  the  Moslem 
Sheri  or  religious  law,  and  an  appeal  lies  from  their  decisions  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  1957  the  number  of  persons  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  summary 
courts  for  various  criminal  offences  was  39,083  (of  whom  408  were  juveniles). 
In  addition,  the  Special  Court  dealt  summarily  with  7,388  persons  (of 
whom  240  were  juveniles).  Seventy-three  persons  were  tried  in  1957  by 
the  ordinary  assizes. 
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Police.  As  a  result  of  the  emergency  the  establishment  of  the  police 
force  was  greatly  increased  so  that  at  the  end  of  1958  it  stood  at  333  officers 
and  4,764  other  ranks. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  for  4  calendar  years  were  as 
follows  (in  £  sterUng) : 

Ordinary  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958' 

Revenue  .  .  .  10,601,457  11,595,356  15,084,511  22,371,613  19,873,514 

Expenditure  .  .  .  10,580,197  10,994,948  14,642,426  21,041,348  20,588,114 

'  Estimates. 

Development  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958* 

Revenue'  .  .  .  186,487  239,435  284,002  117,431  480,000 

Expenditure*.  .  .  689,240  939,109  2,852,516  3,628,119  4,087,063 

'  Excluding  appropriations  from  the  Ordinary  budget  amounting  to  £6-55m.  up  to  the 
end  of  1957. 

*  Excluding  expenditure  met  from  the  proceeds  of  loans. 

>  Estimates. 

The  Cyprus  share  of  the  Turkish  debt  charges,  amoimting  to  £92,800 
per  year,  is  not  included  in  the  above  as  it  is  met  from  an  annual  grant 
from  Imperial  funds  to  the  same  amoimt. 

Main  divisions  of  ordinary  revenue  in  1957  (in  £1,000):  Import  duties, 
6,806;  excise,  1,524;  income  tax,  6,602;  licences,  etc.,  1,040;  fees  and 
charges,  961;  rents,  royalties  and  interest,  824;  post  office,  265. 

Main  divisions  of  ordinary  expenditure  in  1957  (in  £1,000):  Salaries  and 
allowances,  6,745;  charges,  3,008;  pensions  and  gratuities,  580;  public 
works,  599;  public  debt  charges,  677;  commodity  subsidies,  856;  sub¬ 
ventions,  etc.,  324.  Non-recurrent:  long-term  loans,  131;  public  works, 
132.  Emergency  expenditure,  8,352. 

The  general  revenue  balance  at  31  Dec.  1957  was  £1,884,329.  The  out¬ 
standing  pubhc  debt  on  the  same  date  was  £9,728,910  and  accumulated 
sinking  funds  on  account  of  the  funded  debt  totalled  £2,000,032.  The  out¬ 
standing  amount  of  loans  made  by  the  colony  as  at  31  Dec.  1957  was 
£14,866,746,  of  which  £500,000  was  for  loan  made  to  H.M.  Government  in 
the  U.K. ;  £5,483,926  to  the  Electricity  Authority  of  Cyprus,  £1,499,915  to 
the  Cyprus  Inland  Telecommunications  Authority  and  £7,382,905  for  loans 
to  local  authorities,  etc.,  in  Cyprus. 

Since  1928  Cyprus  contributes  £10,000  annually  to  Imperial  defence. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Chief  agricultural  products  in  1957 : 
Wheat,  2,997,132  bu. ;  barley,  3,433,137  bu. ;  oats,  143,727  bu. ;  vetches, 
225,411  bu.;  olives,  10,113  tons  (from  which  1,635  tons  of  olive  oil  were 
extracted) ;  carobs,  46,462  tons;  potatoes,  45,970  tons;  raisins,  6,750  tons; 
cotton  (ungiimed),  1,265  tons;  cheese,  1,200  tons ;  linseed,  5, 1 1 3  cwt ;  hemp, 
517  cwt;  silk  cocoons,  760  cwt;  wines,  2,471,544  gallons;  spirits,  790,477 
gallons;  oranges,  1,268,405 cases;  lemons,  340,272  cases ;  grapefruit,  218,186 
cases ;  tobacco,  868  tons. 

Of  the  island’s  2-3m.  acres,  approximately  Im.  are  farmed,  out  of  which 
570,000  acres  are  cropped  annually.  There  are  two  main  potato  crops. 

Livestock  in  1957 :  Cattle  (including  draught  oxen),  28,406 ;  horses  and 
mules,  9,469;  donkeys,  42,266;  sheep,  381,130  ;  goats  158,717;  pigs, 
39,209. 

Forestry.  The  Forest  Department  has  done  much  for  the  preservation 
and  development  of  the  forests  existing  at  the  time  of  the  British  occupation. 
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and  for  the  re-afforestation  of  denuded  districts.  The  total  area  of  forest 
is  670  sq.  miles ;  forest  all-weather  earth  roads,  484  miles ;  forest  telephone, 
total  route,  415  miles.  The  saw-milUiig  industry  has  expanded,  to  work 
timber  recovered  from  burnt  areas  of  the  forests. 

Mining.  The  primcipal  minerals  exported  during  1958  (and  1957)  were 
(in  long  tons):  Iron  pyrites,  825,736  (762,501);  cupreous  concentrates, 
115,125  (139,192);  copper  cement,  4,068  (3,900);  cupreous  pyrites,  231,821 
(226,334);  asbestos,  13,115  (11,883);  gypsum,  29,808  (42,943);  umber, 
3,884  (4,317);  chrome  ore,  11,840  (5,070). 

Industry.  Light  manufacturing  industries  include  the  following : 
Macaroni;  canned  fruit  and  vegetables;  jams  and  marmalades;  turkish 
dehght,  sugared  almonds,  caramels  and  other  confectioner}' ;  carob  gum ; 
grape  juice ;  animal  fodder ;  beer,  aerated  and  other  soft  drinks ;  cigarettes ; 
cotton  yarn ;  cotton  and  rayon  cloth ;  shirts  and  underwear ;  hosiery ; 
footwear ;  quilts ;  lace  and  embroidery ;  furniture ;  leather  handbags  and 
travel  goods ;  olive  and  olive  kernel  oils,  cotton-seed  oil ;  perfumery,  soap ; 
pohshes ;  essential  oils ;  bricks  and  roofing  tiles ;  potter}'  and  earthenware ; 
cement  tiles  (‘mosaic’):  gypsum,  plaster  and  plaster-board;  asbestos 
sheets ;  nails ;  hthographed  crown  corks ;  baskets ;  metal  containers ; 
motor  bodies  and  carts ;  buttons ;  artificial  teeth ;  ice,  and  brooms. 
Some  of  these  are  scarcely  more  than  minor  cottage  industries,  but  most  of 
them  operate  in  factory  conditions.  A  cement  factory,  several  flour¬ 
mills  and  2  plants  for  tyre  retreading  were  estabhshed  during  1955-57. 

As  from  1  Jan.  1956,  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  was 
formed  to  take  over  various  functions  previously  performed  by  other 
sections  of  the  Government  and  to  expand  the  services  of  the  Government  to 
the  business  commimity. 

Trade  Unions.  Cyprus  has  trade-union  legislation  on  the  lines  of  the 
English  trade-imion  Acts.  Registration  is  compulsory.  At  the  end  of  1957 
the  trade  unions  were  distributed  as  follows:  Pancyprian  Federation  of 
Labour  (‘  old  ’  trade  unions),  30,375  members  in  40  unions;  Cyprus  Workers 
Confederation  (‘new’  trade  unions),  9,767  members  in  130  unions;  Civil 
Service,  5,769,  in  7  unions;  Cyprus  Federation  of  Independent  Trade 
Unions,  2,506  members,  in  13  unions;  Cyprus  Turkish  Trade  Unions  Federa¬ 
tion,  1,268  members,  in  15  unions;  others,  2,780  members,  in  23  unions; 
total,  52,465  members,  in  228  unions. 

The  ‘  old  ’  trade  unions  are  affiliated  to  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  the  ‘new’  trade  unions  are  affifiated  to  the  International  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Free  Trade  Unions. 


COMMERCE.  The  commerce  and  the  shipping,  exclusive  of  coasting 
trade,  for  5  calendar  years  were  (in  £  sterhng) : 


Merchandise : 
Imports 
Exports 
Bullion: 

Imports 

Exports 

Shipping  entered 
and  cleared 


1963 

1964 

1966 

1966 

1957 

21,214,620 

23,668,167 

30,417,931 

39,091,744 

45,139,477 

16,413,938 

16,973,463 

18,638,193 

22,363,330 

18,900,404 

4,708 

2,499 

2,666 

6,669 

32,705 

_ 

_ 

968 

166 

— 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

4,260,760 

6,074,474 

6,460,621 

6,254,642 

5,640,436 

*  Specie. 


‘  Bullion. 
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Chief  civil  imports,  1957  (in  £  sterling) : 


Wheat  .....  1,139,514 

Rice  .....  130,879 

Butter  substitutes  .  .  .  186,276 

Miik,  condensed  .  .  .  391,373 

Ooffee,  raw  ....  225,058 

Sugar  .....  495,003 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  .  245,030 

Cigarettes  ....  804,506 

Asphalt  ....  115,342 

"Wood  shaped  or  simply  wori:ed  1,020,812 

Glass  and  glassware  .  .  475,942 

Cement  ....  459,032 

Iron  and  steel  (excl.  tubes,  pipes 

and  fittings)  .  .  .  1,332,518 

Tubes,  pipes  and  fittings .  .  748,713 

Hardware  and  cutlery  .  .  297,971 

Electric  machinery,  apparatus 

and  appliances  .  .  .  2,898,393 

Machinery,  other  than  electric.  3,938,845 
Wood  and  cork  manufactures  558,305 
Cotton  fabrics  .  .  .  1,093,418 

Woollen  fabrics  .  .  .  907,894 

Fabrics  of  synthetic  fibres  and 

spun  ....  552,618 

Motor  cycles  .  .  .  121,136 

Footwear  .  .  .  597,397 

Sacks,  empty  jute  bags  .  .  139,661 

Hosieiy  ....  292,161 

Manure,  chemical  .  .  .  1,130,211 


Drugs,  proprietary  medicines 
and  medicinal  preparations 

422,592 

Benzine  .... 

869,306 

Gas  oil,  fuel  oil,  etc. 

1,857,195 

Lamp  oil  and  white  spirit 

1,097,156 

Lubricating  oils 

284,064 

Leather,  dressed  . 

178,106 

Paper,  paperboard  and  manu¬ 
factures  thereof  . 

747,268 

Motor  cars,  buses  sind  their 
parts  .... 

3,344,751 

Tyres  and  tubes  for  motor 
cars  ..... 

374,850 

Butter  .... 

129,513 

Groundnut  oil  (edible) 

110,782 

Oil  and  enamel  paints  ready 
mixed,  ready  for  use  . 

193,248 

Detergents  .... 

263,591 

Hand  tools  .... 

190,352 

Watches  and  clocks 

200,526 

Befrigerators 

510,938 

Meat  and  meat  preparations  . 

228,630 

Fish,  fish  products  and  fish 
preparations 

179,832 

Barley,  unmilled  . 

146,671 

Biscuits  and  bread 

192,714 

Seed  potatoes 

141,561 

426,062 

Beer  ..... 

Jerseys,  cardigans  and  pullover 

395,435 

Chief  domestic  exports,  1957  (in 


Grapes  .... 

230,920 

Grapefruit  .... 

260,199 

Lemons  .... 

292,513 

Oranges  .... 

1,194,796 

509,242 

Raisins  (including  sultanas) 

Potatoes  (except  seed  potatoes) 

559,029 

Wine  (except  commandaria)  . 
Oarobs : 

458,965 

Whole  and  kibbled 

728,974 

Seed  .... 

149,799 

£  sterling) : 


Tobacco 

196,511 

Sheep’s  lamb’s  wool 

191,570 

Asbestos 

717,711 

Copper  cement 

467,586 

Cupreous  concentrates  . 

.  3,889,572 

Cupreous  pyrites  . 

.  1,824,987 

Iron  pyrites  . 

.  3,379,550 

Wheat 

621,546 

Preserved  fruits 

196,603 

In  1957  U.K.  supplied  46-2%  of  the  imports,  other  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  5-5%  ;  of  the  exports,  28'5%  went  to  Germany,  27-8%  to 
U.K.,  8-5%  to  Italy,  7-1%  to  U.S.A.,  5-9%  to  Netherlands,  3-4%  to  France. 

Total  trade  between  Cyprus  and  U.K.,  in  £  sterhng  (British  Board  of 
Trade  returns) : 


193S  1955 


1956  1957 


1958 


Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  794,941  6,841,759 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  658,212  13,686,873 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  —  150,100 


7,386,794  7,063,311  7,450,797 

16,476,335  17,683,697  12,963,693 

451,243  457,937  861,286 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Roads.  The  primary  system  of  arterial  or 
main  roads  totals  974  miles,  of  whieh  819  miles  have  an  asphalt-treated 
surface.  The  secondary  system  of  feeder  or  village  roads  totals  2,900  miles. 
The  main  roads  are  well  maintained  and  are  usable  in  all  weathers.  Most  of 
the  secondary  roads  are  stone  surfaced  and  can  be  used  by  motor  vehicles. 

Shipping.  Regular  passenger  services  are  supplied  by  the  Adriatica 
Line  (Italian),  Hellenic  Mediterranean  and  Nomikos  Lines  (Greek)  and  Zim 
Lino  (Israeh).  Ships  of  the  Prince  Line  (Britain)  and  some  other  cargo 
liners  carry  12  passengers.  Cargo  is  carried  mainly  by  the  vessels  of  the 
British  Eastern  Mediterranean  Conference  Lines  which  call  at  least  once 
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weekty;  other  regular  calls  are  made  b3f  Norvregian,  Swedish,  German, 
Danish  and  Yugoslav  hues. 

Post.  Length  of  physical  telephone  lines,  21,081  miles;  length  of 
superimposed  phantom  and  carrier  telephone  circuit,  2,733  miles;  length 
of  superimposed  phantom  telegraph  circuit,  522  miles ;  number  of  telephones 
(1957),  12,913;  number  of  wireless  sets  (1957),  79,492. 

Aviation.  The  following  air  companies  operate  scheduled  services  to 
and  from  Cyprus:  Cyprus  Airways,  B.E.A.  (in  conjunction  with  Cyprus 
Airways),  Skyways,  Ltd,  OljTupic  Airways,  Turkish  Airlines,  Middle  East 
Airhnes,  Air  Liban.  They  provide  frequent  direct  connexions  with  Adana, 
Ankara,  Athens,  Bahraui,  Beirut,  Istanbul,  Kuwait,  London,  Malta,  Milan, 
Munich,  Paris,  Rhodes,  Rome,  Tel  Aviv. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING.  The  Cj’prus  £  is  equivalent  to  the  £ 
sterling ;  it  is  divided  into  1,000  mils.  Notes  of  the  following  denominations 
are  in  circulation  :  £5,  £1,  500  mils,  250  mils.  Coins  in  circulation  :  Cupro¬ 
nickel  :  100,  50,  25  mils ;  bronze :  5  and  3  mils. 

Notes  in  circulation  at  31  Dec.  1957,  £9,828,000;  coins,  £391,000. 

The  banks  which  carry  on  business  in  Cyprus  are:  Ottoman  Bank, 
Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.,  Chartered  Bank,  National  Bank  of  Greece  and 
Athens,  Bank  of  Cyprus,  Popular  Bank  of  Limassol,  Turkish  Bank  of 
Nicosia,  Turkiye  Ish  Bank,  AgriculGiral  Bank  of  Cyprus,  Co-operative 
Central  Bank  of  Cyprus. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  Cjqjrus  weights  and  measures  follow 
the  standard  weights  and  measures  of  Great  Britain.  The  metric  system 
may  also  be  lawfully  used.  In  internal  trade  the  following  special  Cyprus 
weights  and  measures  are  in  use  :  1  pic  =  f  yd ;  I  oke  =  2-8  lb. ;  1  kile  =  8 
Imperial  gallons.  The  Cyprus  donum  is  approximately  ^  acre. 
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HONG  KONG 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Crown  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong  was  ceded  by  China  to  Great  Britain  in  Jan.  1841 ;  the  cession  was 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking  in  Aug.  1842,  and  the  charter  bears 
date  5  April  1843,  since  when  Hong  Kong  has  been  under  British  admini¬ 
stration,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  from  25  Dec.  1941  to  30  Aug. 
1945,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Japanese. 
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The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  aided  by  an  Executive 
Council,  composed  of  the  Commander,  British  Forces,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  Attorney-General,  the  Secretary  for  Chinese  Affairs,  the  Financial 
Secretary  (who  are  members  ex  officio)  and  such  other  members,  both  official 
and  unofficial,  as  may  be  appointed.  In  1958  there  were  6  official  and 
6  unofficial  members,  3  of  whom  were  Chinese  and  1  Portuguese.  There 
is  also  a  Legislative  Council,  presided  over  by  the  Governor,  and  consisting 
of  not  more  than  9  official  members  (including  the  same  5  ex-officio  members 
listed  above)  and  not  more  than  8  unofficial  members.  In  1958  there  were 
9  official  and  8  unofficial  members,  4  of  whom  were  Chinese  and  1  Portuguese. 

Governor  and  G.-in-C.  Sir  Robert  Black,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  (sworn  in, 
23  Jan.  1958). 

Commander  British  Forces.  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Edric  Montague  Bastyan, 

K.B.E..  C.B. 

Colonial  Secretary.  Edgeworth  Beresford  David,  C.M.G.  (seconded  as 
Chief  Secretary,  Singapore);  Claude  Bramall  Burgess,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Victoria,  the  colonial  capital,  situated 
on  Hong  Kong  island,  is  20  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl  River  and 
91  miles  south-east  of  Canton.  The  area  of  the  island  is  32  sq.  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  fine  natural  harbour.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  the  peninsula  of  Kowloon  (3j  sq.  miles),  which,  with  Stonecutters 
Island  (J  sq.  mile),  was  added  to  the  colony  by  the  Convention  of  Peking, 
1860.  By  a  further  convention,  signed  at  Peking  on  9  June  1898,  355  sq. 
miles,  consisting  of  all  the  immediately  adjacent  mainland  and  numerous 
islands  in  the  vicinity,  were  leased  to  Great  Britain  by  China  for  99  years. 
This  area  is  known  as  the  New  Territories.  Total  area  of  colony,  391  sq. 
miles,  but  this  includes  large  areas  of  steep  and  improductive  hillside. 
Substantial  reclamations  have  been  made  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour,  and 
the  city  of  Victoria  is  built  largely  on  reclaimed  land.  The  New  Territories 
now  include  several  flourishing  market  towns  and  a  rapidly  developing 
industrial  town,  Tsuen  IVan,  with  large  textile,  enamel  and  rubber  factories, 
iron  works,  etc.  The  climate  of  Hong  Kong  is  sub-tropical,  the  winter 
being  cool  and  dry  and  the  summer  hot  and  humid.  The  average  rainfall 
is  84-76  in..  May  to  Sept,  being  the  wettest  months. 

No  official  census  has  been  taken  since  1931,  when  the  population  was 
840,318  excluding  Service  personnel.  Since  1937,  when  Japan  invaded 
China,  the  population  has  fluctuated  greatly.  In  1941  it  was  estimated  at 
l-6m.,  but  by  the  end  of  the  Japanese  occupation  had  fallen  to  600,000. 
Early  in  1947  it  was  again  l-6m.,  and  during  1950,  at  the  height  of  the 
exodus  of  refugees  from  China  fleeing  from  commimism,  it  is  thought  to  have 
risen  to  2,360,000.  At  the  end  of  1957  the  official  estimate  was  2,677,000. 
Of  these  the  overwhelming  number  is  Chinese;  the  non-Chinese  population 
is  about  23,450,  of  whom  15,000  are  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  not  compulsory,  but  all  schools  have  to 
be  registered  with  the  Education  Department  and,  unless  specially  exempted, 
are  inspected  and  required  to  comply  with  regulations  as  to  staff,  buildmgs, 
numbers  of  pupils  and  health. 

By  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1957-58,  government  schools  had  an 
attendance  of  44,743  pupils  (including  15,766  girls);  grant  schools,  17,265 
(including  10,731  girls);  subsidized  schools,  92,263  (including  42,723  girls); 
private  schools,  222,245  (including  89,941  girls).  In  all,  there  were  1,249 
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schools  and  13,036  teachers.  Northcote  Teachers’  Training  College  had  343 
students  (including  201  women)  and  Grantham  Teachers’  Training  College, 
324  (including  223  women). 

In  1958  the  University  of  Hong  Kong  had  1,021  undergraduates  (748  men, 
273  women),  168  full-time  and  66  part-time  teachers. 

Cinemas.  In  1958  there  were  65  cmemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
66,966;  of  these  16  (19,191  seats)  normally  show  English,  American  and 
European  films. 

Newspapers.  In  1958  there  were  3  English-language  and  29  Chinese 
daily  newspapers. 

Broadcasting.  There  is  a  government  broadcasting  station.  Radio  Hong 
Kong,  with  daily  transmissions  in  English  and  4  Chinese  dialects.  At  the 
end  of  1957  there  were  64,486  licence  holders.  Redilfusion  (H.K.)  Ltd 
operates  a  commercial  broadcasting  service  in  English  and  Chinese  to  which, 
at  the  end  of  1957,  there  were  51,018  subscribers.  Rediffusion  also  operates 
a  television  service. 

JUSTICE.  There  is  a  supreme  court,  having  original,  summary, 
criminal,  probate,  divorce,  admiralty  and  prize  jurisdiction,  and  a  court  of 
appeal.  There  are  also  4  district  courts  and  3  magistracies,  each  containing 
several  courts.  The  district  courts,  apart  from  hearing  civil  cases  where  the 
claim  does  not  amount  to  more  than  HK$5,000,  also  have  jurisdiction  over 
certain  criminal  matters.  A  tenancy  tribunal  hears  cases  covering  disputes 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  etc. 

The  pohce  force  numbered,  in  1958,  6,578,  composed  of  69  officers,  543 
inspectorate,  5,141  Cantonese,  532  Shantung,  148  Pakistanis,  21  Portuguese 
and  a  women’s  section  of  4  sub-inspectors  and  120  rank  and  file. 

FINANCE.  The  pubhc  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  financial  year 
ending  31  March  were  as  follows  (in  HKS)  : 

1955-56  1956-57  1957-58  1958-59  ' 

Revenue  .  .  454,720,189  509,682,511  584,185,188  654,054,300 

Expenditure  .  .  .  402,463,642  469,544,298  532,679,217  648,121,710 

*  Estimates. 

The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  rates,  hcences,  duties  on  liquor, 
tobacco  and  hydrocarbon  oils,  and  a  tax  on  earnings  and  profits. 

The  outstanding  pubhc  debt  as  at  31  March  1958  consisted  of  $920,000 
3^%  DoUar  Loan  (1934),  $3,772,000  3^%  Dollar  Loan  (1940)  and 
$46,666,000  3^%  Rehabihtation  Loan  (1947-48).  The  Dollar  Loans  are 
redeemable  by  equal  annual  drawings  over  a  period  of  25  years.  The  Re¬ 
habilitation  Loan  is  redeemable  between  1973  and  1978  by  a  sinking  fund 
at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  1%  per  annum  ;  this  Fund  stood  at  $14,204,112  on 
31  March  1958.  Loans  from  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Fund  total  $749,600;  and  from  the  U.K.  Government  for  Kai  Tak  airport 
development,  $32,725,120. 

INDUSTRY.  The  growing  importance  of  industry  to  Hong  Kong’s 
economy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  1948,  products  wholly  or  principally 
of  Hong  Kong  origin  represented  about  15%  of  total  exports,  while  by  1958 
they  had  climbed  to  over  40%.  Originally  the  principal  industry  was 
shipbuilding  and  repah’ing,  which  grew  up  with  the  development  of  the  port. 
Light  industries  began  to  appear  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  First  World  War,  and  the  stimulus  of  imperial  preference  following 
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the  Ottawa  agreements  of  1932  that  these  had  any  noticeable  impact  on  the 
economy.  The  early  years  of  the  Second  World  War  encouraged  further 
expansion,  and  by  1940  there  were  some  800  factories  in  operation.  The 
change  of  regimes  in  China  brought  scores  of  thousands  of  refugees  into  the 
Colony,  some  with  capital  to  invest,  many  with  industrial  skills  and  an 
eagerness  for  hard  work.  The  Korean  War  and  the  subsequent  impediments 
to  trade  with  China  accelerated  the  surge  of  industrial  expansion  and  by 
June  1958  there  were  3,843  registered  factories  and  work  shops  employing 
168,515  people. 

The  largest  group  is  the  cotton  textile  industry,  which  covers  most 
processes  from  spinning  to  finished  garments,  but  a  wide  range  of  light 
industries  is  represented.  Heavy  industry  includes  shipbuilding  and 
repair  yards  and  iron  foundries  and  nulls  rolling  steel  bars  and  rounds. 
Agriculture,  fishing  and  some  mining  are  the  main  primary  industries. 

COMMERCE.  Hong  Kong’s  magnificent  sheltered  deep-water  harbour 
is  well  situated  in  relation  to  the  exchange  of  goods  with  South  China  and 
to  serve  as  a  commercial  centre  for  the  Far  East.  The  Colony’s  prosperity 
was  originally  founded  on  the  entrepot  trade  in  goods  passing  into  and  out 
of  China;  in  1938  trade  with  China  still  accounted  for  41%  of  total  trade. 
The  unsettled  state  of  China  in  the  early  post-war  years  and  the  impediments 
which  have  since  been  put  in  the  way  of  trade  with  that  country  have 
wrought  a  great  change.  In  addition  to  relying  more  on  industry  as  a  source 
of  its  livelihood,  the  composition  and  direction  of  the  Colony’s  trade  has 
also  undergone  a  transformation.  Merchants  have  turned  increasingly  to 
other  sources  and  markets,  and  all  countries  in  the  Far  East  have  begun  to 
use  Hong  Kong  as  an  intermediary  for  the  purchase  of  goods  from  all  over 
the  world  and  for  the  sale  of  their  owir  products.  By  1957  China’s  share 
in  the  Colony’s  trade  had  fallen  to  a  little  over  15%. 

Hong  Kong  mamtains  a  policy  of  free  enterprise  and  free  trade.  Duties 
are  levied  only  on  tobacco,  hydrocarbon  oils,  alcoholic  liquors,  proprietary 
medicines,  toilet  preparations,  table  waters  and  methyl  alcohol,  whether 
imported  into  or  manufactured  in  the  Colony  for  local  consumption.  It  is 
a  member  of  the  sterlmg  area,  but  has  a  free  exchange  market  except  for 
transactions  which  might  damage  the  sterlmg  area.  Foreign  merchants 
may  remit  profits  or  repatriate  capital.  Import  and  export  controls  are 
kept  to  the  minimum,  consistent  with  strategic  requirements  and  the 
protection  of  sterling.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  from  abroad  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  establish  themselves  in  the  Colony  without  discrimination. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1957  was  HK$5,149m.;  in  1958 
HK.‘54,594m. ;  of  exports,  HK$3,016m.  in  1957,  and  HK$2,989m.  in  1958. 

The  adverse  balance  on  visible  trade  is  offset  by  a  favourable  balance 
on  invisible  items — remittances  from  overseas  Chinese,  exchange,  shipping 
and  insurance  transactions,  an  inflow  of  capital  from  other  territories  in  the 
Far  East  and  a  flourishing  tourist  industry. 

In  1957  imports  from  the  British  Commonwealth  coimtries  (HK$l,304m.) 
amounted  to  25-3%  of  total  imports  (17-2%  in  1938).  Exports  to  British 
Commonwealth  countries  (HK$l,102m.)  were  36  5%  of  all  exports  from 
Hong  Kong  (16-3%  in  1938). 

The  trade  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns 
in  £  sterling)  is  given  as  follows : 

1938  193.5  19.56  1957  1958 

Imports  into  U.K.  .  1,002,350  16,582,327  20,14G,2liG  23,659,689  27,117,186 

Exports  to  Hong  Kong  .  3,924,647  25,542,257  32,829,209  36,262,654  30,639,990 

Re-exports  to  Hong  Kong.  65,878  337,736  314,294  320,554  314,738 
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COMMUNICATIONS.  Road  and  Railways.  In  1957  the  colony  had 
479  miles  of  roads,  distributed  as  follows :  Hong  Kong  Island,  187 ;  Kowloon 
and  New  Kowloon  districts,  126;  New  Territories,  166. 

There  is  an  electric  tramway  of  19  miles,  and  a  cable  tramway  connecting 
the  Peak  district  with  the  lower  levels  in  Victoria.  A  railway,  22  miles  in 
length,  owned  by  the  Government,  runs  between  Kowloon  and  the  Chinese 
frontier.  It  forms  a  direct  overland  communication  with  Canton,  Hankow 
and  Shanghai,  but  since  Oct.  1949  all  through  passenger  traffic  has  been 
suspended. 

Shipping.  The  total  vessels  entering  and  clearing  the  colony  and 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  during  the  year  ending  31  March  1958  amounted 
to  48,372  vessels  of  30,372,672  net  tons,  of  which  8,522  were  ocean-going 
vessels  of  24,762,199  net  tons.  Launches  and  junks  engaging  in  local  trade 
totalled  49,081  vessels  of  2,269,170  net  tons.  6,195  vessels  (11,111,077  net 
tons)  were  British  registered. 

Post.  There  were  18  post  offices  in  1958;  postal  revenue  (1957-58), 
totalled  §32,180,219;  expenditure,  §18,734,48^  Telephone  routes  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Telephone  Co.,  Ltd,  in  1957-58  comprised  208,646  wire  miles 
(94,823  circuit  miles),  carried  in  776  miles  of  cable  and  2,844  miles  of  wire 
distribution.  Telephones  numbered  74,803.  Cable  and  Wireless,  Ltd,  con¬ 
trols  the  external  communications  by  submarine  cable  and  wireless,  and 
also  provides  for  marine,  meteorological  and  aeronautical  communications; 
it  is  responsible  for  the  technical  maintenance  of  Radio  Hong  Kong. 

Aviation.  Hong  Kong  airport,  Kai  Tak,  is  situated  on  the  north  shore 
of  Kowloon  Bay.  The  new  runway  opened  in  Sept.  1958  and  the  adjacent 
marine  base  are  suitable  for  all  types  of  aircraft.  British,  Canadian, 
Australian,  American,  Trench,  Swiss,  Burmese,  Chinese  (Nationalist), 
Japanese,  Philippine,  Indian,  Korean,  Vietnamese,  Laotian,  Cambodian  and 
Thai  airlines  connect  the  colony  by  frequent  scheduled  services  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  1957-58  8,685  aircraft  arrived  and  departed  on  inter¬ 
national  flights,  carrying  235,823  passengers,  706  metric  tons  of  mail  and 
3,575  metric  tons  of  freight. 

MONEY.  The  principal  banking  institutions  in  the  colony  are  the 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  whose  head  office  is  at  Hong 
Kong,  The  Chartered  Bank,  and  the  Mercantile  Bank  Ltd.  Including  these 
3,  there  are  81  licensed  banks,  many  of  them  Chinese,  of  which  32  are  fully 
authorized  to  deal  in  foreign  exchange. 

The  currency  of  the  colony  consists  largely  of  notes  of  a  denomination  of 
$5  or  higher,  issued  by  the  3  banks  mentioned  above.  Their  combined 
note  issue  was,  in  June  1958,  $754,190,485.  The  Hong  Kong  Government 
issues  $1  notes  and  50-cent,  10-cent  and  6-cent  coins.  The  exchange  value 
of  the  Hong  Kong  dollar  is  maintained  by  an  exchange  fund,  established  in 
1935;  it  works  in  co-operation  with  the  note-issuing  banks  and  maintains 
a  sterling  cover  for  the  note  issue.  The  par  value  of  the  Hong  Kong  dollar 
is  la.  3d.  {see  p.  22). 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  Tael  (leung)  =  1^  oz.  avoirdupois; 
the  Picul  (taam)  =  133|  lb.  (often  taken  as  iV  of  a  ton) ;  the  Catty  (Jean)  = 
1^  Ib.  avoirdupois ;  the  Cheh  (Chinese  foot)  =  14f  in.  (but  varying  from  11^ 
to  14f  in.  according  to  the  custom  of  various  trades,  the  commonest 
equivalent  being  14-14  in.) ;  the  Tsuen  (Chinese  inch)  =  of  a  Cheic,  the 
Cheung  =  10  Chek;  the  Lei  (Chinese  mile)  =  707-744  yd. 
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Besides  the  above  weights  and  measures  of  China,  those  of  Great  Britain 
are  in  general  use. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Statistical  Otfice  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Depart¬ 
ment,  s  responsible  for  the  preparation  and  collation  of  GoTemment  statistics.  These 
statistics  are  published  mainly  in  Supplement  No.  4  to  the  weekly  Hong  Kong  Government 
Gazette ;  Supplement  No.  4  is  also  available  in  a  collected  annual  edition. 

Anmtal  Report  on  Hong  Kong,  1957.  H.M.S.O.,  1958 

OoIUm,  Sir  Charles,  Public  Administration  in  Hong  Kong.  E.  Inst,  of  Intern.  Affairs,  London, 

Davis,  S.  G.,  Hong  Kong  in  its  Geographical  Setting.  Hong  Kong,  1949 
Endaoott,  G.  B.,  History  of  Hong  Kong.  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1958 
Ingrams,  H.,  Hong  Kong.  H.M.S.O.,  1952 

Full  details  of  all  Government  publications  are  obtainable  from  the  Government  Printer, 
North  Point,  Hong  Kong. 

An  extensive  bibliography  is  contained  in  the  1954  edition  of  the  Annual  Report. 


MALDIVE  ISLANDS 

The  Maidive  Islands,  400  miles  south-west  of  Ceylon,  are  a  group  of 
12  coral  atolls,  richly  cultivated  with  coconut  palms,  and  yielding  millet, 
fruit  and  edible  nuts.  Area,  115  sq.  miles.  Population  (census,  Oct.  1966), 
81,950  (40,942  males,  34,676  females,  6,332  children,  sex  not  stated).  The 
capital  is  Male  (8,000  inhabitants).  The  people  are  Moslems ;  they  are  great 
navigators  and  traders. 

The  islands  have  been  under  British  protection  since  1887  and  enjoy 
complete  independence  in  their  internal  affairs.  The  ruler  is  H.H.  Sultan 
A1  Amir  Mohamed  Farid  Didi.  Prime  Minister:  Ibrahim  Nasir. 

The  British  airfield  on  Gan  island  in  the  Addu  atoll,  originally  built 
during  the  Second  World  War  as  an  RAF  air  staging  post,  is  beinCT  re¬ 
established.  “ 

^*Col?mb'o^r Epigraphy  of  the  Maidive  Islands.  Ceylon  Gov.  Press, 
^^ondon^'igss"^  'SAort  Account  of  the  People,  History  and  Customs  of  the  Maidive  Archipelago. 


SINGAPORE 

Commissioner-General  for  the  U.K.  in  South-East  Asia.  Sir  Robert 
Scott,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.E.  (appointed  29  Jan.  1955).  He  co-ordinates 
Brmsh  policy,  including  defence,  in  South-East  Asia  and  represents  the 
U.Ji.  on  the  Council  of  the  South-East  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

Deputy  Commissioner-General.  Angus  MacKiutosh,  C.M.G. 

Singapore  became  a  separate  crown  colony  on  1  April  1946,  when  the 
iormer  colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements  was  dissolved,  Penang  and  Malacca 
r Malayan  Union  (since  1  Feb.  1948  the  Federation 
ol  Malaya),  and  Labuan  being  transferred  to  British  North  Borneo. 

The  early  history  of  Singapore  is  still  obscure;  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuriM  it  occupied  a  position  of  importance  till  destroyed  by  the  Javanese 
T^Qi^rf  ■"'^ich  date  it  remained  almost  uninhabited  until 

lolJ,  when  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  founded  a  trading  settlement.  The 
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original  lease  of  the  site  of  a  factory  to  the  East  India  Company,  by  the 
Sultan  of  Johore  and  the  Temenggong,  Chief  of  Singapore,  was  followed  by 
the  treaty  of  2  Aug.  1824,  ceding  the  entire  island  in  perpetuity  to  the 
company.  In  1826  Penang,  Malacca  and  Singapore  were  combined  as  the 
Straits  Settlements  in  an  Indian  presidency  with  headquarters  at  Penang. 
In  1830  the  settlements  were  incorporated  under  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 
headquarters  being  transferred  in  1832  to  Singapore.  On  1  April  1867  the 
settlements  were  transferred  from  the  control  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In  Feb.  1942  the  colony 
succumbed  to  Japanese  attack  and  remained  under  Japanese  rule  for  3J 
years.  On  5  Sept.  1945  it  was  recovered  by  the  British  and  returned  to 
British  sovereignty. 

Christmas  Island  (1857/1900-57)  was  in  1888  brought  under  the  control 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  being  incorporated  in  the  colony, 
in  the  settlement  of  Singapore  in  1900;  it  was  transferred  to  Australia  on 

I  Oct.  1958.  The  Cocos  Islands  (1882/1903-55)  and  Labuan  (1906/7^6) 
used  to  be  similarly  connected  with  Singapore.  On  10  July  1946  Labuan 
was  incorporated  in  the  colony  of  North  Borneo;  on  23  Nov.  1955  Cocos- 
Keeliiig  Islands  were  transferred  to  Australia. 

GOVERNMENT.  A  new  constitution  was  introduced  by  an  Order-in- 
Coimcil,  dated  8  Feb.  1955.  Under  its  provision,  the  Legislative  Assembly 
has  32  members,  25  elected  by  universal  suffrage  of  resident  citizens  of  the 
U.K.  and  the  colonies,  over  21  years  of  age,  4  nominated  unofficials  and 
3  officials — the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Financial 
Secretary — and  presided  over  by  an  unofficial  Speaker  nominated  by  the 
Governor.  Subject  to  the  Governor’s  reserved  powers  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Defence  and  Internal  Security,  the  Assembly  has  full  responsibihty  for  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  Council  of  Ministers  is  presided  over  by 
the  Governor  and  consists  of  the  3  ex-officio  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  6  unofficials  selected  by  the  Chief  Minister  from  the  majority 
party  or  group  of  parties  in  the  Assembly. 

An  agreement  signed  in  London  on  11  April  1957  provides  for  the 
constitution  of  a  State  of  Singapore  with  full  internal  self-government  and 
the  creation  of  a  Singapore  citizenship.  There  would  be  as  the  Queen’s 
representative  a  Malayan  Yang  di-Pertuan  Negara  or  Head  of  State,  a 
Council  of  Ministers  of  10  members  presided  over  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
a  fully  elected  Legislative  Assembly  consisting  of  51  members  from  single¬ 
member  constituencies  and  presided  over  by  a  Speaker  of  their  own  selection. 
The  offices  of  the  Yang  di-Pertuan  Negara  and  the  United  Kingdom  High 
Commissioner  would,  after  the  first  six  months  of  the  constitution,  be 
separate  and  held  by  different  individuals.  The  High  Commissioner  would 
remain  responsible  for  external  defence  and  external  affairs  other  than 
cultural  and  commercial  matters. 

The  general  outlme  of  the  new  constitution  for  the  State  of  Singapore 
was  confirmed  and  worked  out  in  detail  at  the  constitutional  talks  from 

II  March  to  11  April  1957  and  from  13  May  to  28  May  1958. 

The  State  of  Singapore  Bill,  an  enabling  Act  to  give  effect  to  the  agree¬ 
ment,  received  the  royal  assent  on  1  Aug.  1958.  A  preliminary  Order-in- 
Council  to  give  the  legal  authority  necessary  to  prepare  elections  for  the  new 
Legislative  Assembly  was  issued  on  18  Sept.  1958.  This  Order-in-Council 
contained  a  clause  preventing  those  under  detention  on  Nomination  Day 
for  subversive  activities  from  standing  for  election  for  the  first  Assembly. 

The  right  to  vote  in  Legislative  Assembly  elections  is  now  confined  to 
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citizens,  as  defined  in  the  Citizenship  Bill  passed  in  1957.  Citizenship  is 
automatic  by  birth.  It  may  also  be  acquired  on  registration  by  citizens  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  colonies,  those  bom  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya, 
British  Borneo  territories,  and  citizens  of  other  states  in  the  Commonwealth 
which  recognize  Singapore  citizenship,  after  2  years’  residence:  and  by 
others  after  8  years’  residence.  By  Jan.  1 958  324,000  persons  had  registered. 
The  total  electorate  is  now  600,000  compared  with  75,000  in  1964  and  300,000 
in  1955.  There  is  no  disqualification  on  grounds  of  sex,  literacy  or  property. 
There  is  a  common  roll  without  communal  electorates. 

Oovernor  and  G.-in-G.  Sir  WiUiam  Goode,  K.C.M.G.  (sworn  in  9  Dec. 
1967). 

The  first  election  held  under  the  new  constitution  on  2  April  1956, 
resulted  in  the  return  of  10  Labour  Front,  4  Progressives,  3  Umno-Moa-Smu 
Alhance,  3  People’s  Action  Party,  2  Democrats,  3  Independents.  The 
Progressive  and  Democratic  parties  have  merged  to  form  the  Liberal  Socialist 
Party.  State  of  parties,  Oct.  1958:  7  Labour  Front,  3  Alliance,  7  Liberal 
Socialist  Party,  4  People’s  Action  Party,  4  independents. 

The  Government  is  a  coalition  of  Labour  Front  and  Umno-Mca-Smu 
(United  Malays  National  Organization — Malayan  Chinese  Association — 
Singapore  Malay  Union)  Alliance. 

Chief  Minister  and  Minister  for  Labour  and  Welfare.  Tun  Lim  Yew 
Hock,  S.M.N.  (appointed  7  June  1956). 

Deputy  Chief  Minister  and  Minister  for  Local  Government,  Lands  and 
Housing.  Dato  Abdul  Hamid  bin  Haji  Jumat,  P.M.N. 

Chief  Secretary.  E.  B.  David,  C.M.G. 

Local  Government.  The  City  of  Singapore  is  situated  at  the  southern 
tip  of  the  Island  of  Singapore,  and  covers  an  area  of  31-5  sq.  miles.  Its 
income  is  derived  mainly  from  rates.  City  status  was  granted  by  Royal 
Charter  on  22  Sept.  1961.  Under  the  Local  Government  Ordinance  of  1957, 
local  government  in  the  City  area  is  carried  out  by  a  City  Council  of  32 
elected  councillors,  electing  a  Ma3mr  from  among  their  own  members.  The 
first  elections,  held  in  Dec.  1957,  returned  the  People’s  Action  Party  as  the 
largest  party  with  13  out  of  32  seats,  subsequently  increased  by  a  by-election 
to  14. 

Local  government  in  the  rm-al  areas  will  be  carried  out  by  3  District 
Councils,  each  consisting  of  12  elected  members,  3  nominated  members  and 
an  official  Chairman.  These  will  supersede  the  Rural  Board.  Five  years’ 
residential  qualification  without  citizenship  qualification  admits  to  the 
electoral  register  for  local  government  elections. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  Colony  of  Singapore  consists  of 
Singapore  Island  itself,  with  some  adjacent  islets,  and  Christmas  Island  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Singapore  Island  is  situated  off  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  causeway  carrying  a  road  and  railway. 
The  straits  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  are  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide.  The  island  is  some  26  miles  in  length  and  14  miles  in  breadth, 
and  about  224-5  sq.  miles  in  area,  including  the  adjacent  islets. 

The  climate  is  characterized  by  uiuform  temperature,  high  humidity 
and  copious  rainfaU.  The  average  maximum  temperature  is  87°  F.  and  the 
average  minimum  temperature  75°  F.  There  are  no  well-marked  dry  and 
wet  seasons.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  95  in. 
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Census  population  by  race  on  17  June  1957  (preliminary) : 


Chinese  MeJaysians 

Indians  and 
Pakistani 

Others 

Total 

Singapore  Island  .  1,090,575  197,056 

124,085 

34,212 

1,445,928 

Christmas  Island  .  1,939  501 

9 

170 

2,619 

EDUCATION.  Statistics  for  1958: 

Classification 

Schools 

Enrolment 

Government  and  aided  English  schools 

263 

131,613 

Private  English  schools . 

67 

11,936 

Government  Malay  vernacular  schools 

.  •  ■ 

66 

14,493 

Government  Chinese  schools  .... 

11 

4,685 

Aided  Chinese  vernacular  schools  .  .  , 

233 

122,830 

Private  Chinese  vernacular  schools  ,  . 

40 

6,303 

Aided  Indian  vernacular  schools  .  .  , 

17 

1,606 

Government  and  aided  technical  schools  for  boys 

5 

1,567 

Total  (aU  schools) 

702 

295,023 

The  University  of  Malaya,  founded 

in  1949, 

incorporated 

the  two 

former  colleges  of  higher  education  in  Singapore,  Raffles  College  and  King 
Edward  VII  College  of  Medicine.  The  university  contains  faculties  of 
arts,  science,  medicine  (including  dentistry  and  pharmacy),  engineering,  and 
a  department  of  law.  It  numbered  1,812  full-time  students  in  mid-1958. 
The  Nanyang  University,  established  in  1956,  has  3  faculties  (arts,  science, 
commerce)  with  1,340  students  in  1958;  the  medium  of  instruction  is  both 
Chinese  and  English. 

Cinemas.  Singapore  had,  in  1958,  41  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  30,926. 

JUSTICE.  The  law  in  force  is  contained  in  local  ordinances  and  in 
such  of  the  English  common  law  and  such  Imperial  Acts  and  Orders  of  the 
Queen  in  Council  as  are  applicable  to  the  colony.  The  penal  and  criminal 
procedure  codes  closely  follow  the  respective  Indian  codes. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  which  is  a  court  of  record  and  consists  of 
(a)  the  High  Court,  which  exercises  original  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction 
and  appellate  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  in  appeals  from  subordinate 
courts ;  (6)  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  (c)  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  which 
exercise  appellate  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  respectively  m  appeals  from 
the  High  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  5 
or  more  puisne  judges.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Privy 
Council. 

FINANCE.  Public  revenue  and  expenditure  for  calendar  years,  in  £ 


sterling : 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Eevenue 

Expenditure 

1953 

27,827,197 

19,801,897 

1966 

26,943,282 

25,960,541 

1954 

24,184,711 

29,040,617 

1957 

28,178,624 

27,817,120 

1955 

24,363,869 

23,089,694  1958* 

*  Estimates 

29,069,937 

32,320,741 

Public  debt  on  31  Dec.  1957  amounted  to  $115m.  (i.c..  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments  3%  loan,  1962-72,  830m. ;  Straits  Settlements  3%  war  loan,  1952-59, 
$25m.;  Straits  Settlements  3%  war  loan,  1953-60,  $10m.;  Singapore  3% 
rehabihtation  loan,  1962-70,  .i50m.). 

COMMERCE.  The  imports  during  1957  amounted  to  $3,277,359,882, 
the  exports  to  $2,773,084,673;  these  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  trade  with 
the  Federation  of  Malaya. 
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In  the  following  table  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling)  the 
imports  include  produce  from  Borneo,  Sarawak  and  other  eastern  places, 
transhipped  at  Singapore,  which  is  thus  entered  as  the  place  of  export : 

1954  1956  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  into  U.K.  .  .  24,738,930  37,689,894  34,354,836  26,351,648  20,118,079 

Exports  of  British  produce  34,893,110  38,061,266  41,605,124  39,511,712  35,721,924 

Exports  of  foreign  and 

colonial  produce  .  .  349,093  496,664  469,817  625,208  636,766 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  The  total  net  tonnage  of  merchant 
vessels  of  over  75  tons  net  register,  with  cargo  and  in  ballast,  which  entered 
into  and  cleared  from  Malayan  waters  during  1957  was  66,038,000. 

Roads.  Singapore  in  1957  had  373-1  miles  of  road,  of  which  199-7 
miles  were  metalled  within  the  area  maintained  by  the  City  Council,  and 
173-4  miles  (157-2  bitumenized)  are  in  the  Rural  Area, 

Railway.  A  16-niile  main  line  runs  through  Singapore,  connecting  with 
the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  as  far  as  Bangkok.  Branch  lines  serve  the 
Harbour  Board  area. 

Post.  On  31  Dec.  1957,  31  post  oifices  and  18  postal  agencies  were  in 
operation  in  the  colony  (including  Christmas  Island).  Telephones  numbered 
50,832  on  30  April  1958. 

BANKING  AND  CURRENCY.  There  were  31  banks  (including  a  post 
ofidce  savings  bank)  in  the  colony  in  1958. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Cui-rency,  Malaya  and  British  Borneo, 
which  was  set  up  on  1  Jan.  1952,  is  the  issuing  authority  for  currency  notes 
and  coins  for  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Singapore,  Sarawak,  North  Borneo 
and  Brunei,  where  its  currency  is  exclusively  legal  tender. 

The  monetary  xmit  is  the  dollar  of  100  cents.  Notes  of  $1  and  upwards 
are  of  unlimited  legal  tender,  and  of  below  $1  the  limit  of  legal  tender  is  $2. 
The  denominations  of  notes  are  1  cent,  5,  10,  20  and  50  cents,  $1,  5,  10,  50, 
100,  1,000  and  10,000.  Nickel,  cupro-nickel  and  copper-bronze  coins 
representing  fractional  parts  of  the  dollar  are  legal  tender  up  to  $2. 

All  silver  coins  of  whatever  denomination  ceased  to  be  legal  tender 
from  31  Dec.  1952 ;  the  amount  of  such  coins  in  nominal  circulation  on 
31  Dec.  1957  was  $21,875,760. 

The  circulation  of  currency  on  31  Dec.  1957  was:  Notes,  $943,100,507; 
com,  $44,088,910.  Pre-occupation  notes  ceased  to  be  legal  tender  with 
effect  from  31  Aug.  1948;  the  balance  of  the  old  issues  nominally  in 
circulation  was  $378,734  on  31  Dec.  1957. 

The  amoimt  on  deposit,  including  interest,  in  the  Singapore  post  office 
savings  bank  was  §48,958,457  as  at  31  Dec.  1957 ;  number  of  depositors, 
1 1 8,236. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  standard  measures  recognized  by 
the  laws  of  the  colony  are  the  Imperial  yard;  the  Imperial  pound;  the 
Impenal  gallon. 

Asian  commercial  and  trading  classes,  Chinese  steel-yards 
(called  hteng  and  ‘daching’)  of  various  sizes  are  generally  employed  for 
weighing  purposes.  Other  local  measures  are  : 
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Weight  and  capacity 


Length 


Chupak  . 

Oantang 

Tahil 

Kati  (16  tahils) 
Picul  (100  katis) 
Koyan  (40  piculs) 


1  quart  2  jengkals 


1  hasta 
1  ela 

1  depa  (1  fathom  or  6  ft) 
1  sq.  jemba  (144  sq.  ft) 

1  sq.  orlong  (IJ  acres) 


1  gall  2  hastas 

IJ  oz.  2  elas  . 


IJ  lb.  4  sq.  depas  . 

133J  lb.  400sq.jemba3 

5,333J  lb.  1  chhum 
1  chhek 


Christmas  Island  is  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lat.  10°  30'  S.,  long.  105°  40' 
E.  It  lies  223  miles  S.,  8°  E.  of  Java  Head,  and  259  miles  N.,  79°  E.  from 
the  Cocos  Island.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  about  11  miles  long  (at  the 
longest  point),  and  about  4^  miles  wide  (at  the  narrowest  point).  Area 
about  64  sq.  miles.  The  chmate  is  healthy.  The  island  v/as  formally 
annexed  on  6  June  1888,  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1889,  and  incorporated  with  the  Settlement  of 
Singapore  in  1900.  The  island  is  administered  by  a  district  officer  of  the 
Malayan  Civil  Service.  There  is  a  small  pohce  force.  The  employed  in¬ 
habitants  (mainly  Chinese  and  Malays)  are  employed  by  the  Christmas 
Island  Phosphate  Company,  Ltd,  registered  in  London,  which  work  the 
large  natural  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  to  which  the  island  owes  its 
importance.  In  1923  a  wireless  station  was  installed,  and  the  island  is  in 
direct  communication  with  Singapore.  There  is  a  school  and  a  hospital 
on  the  island. 
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Statistical  Iotormation.  The  Department  of  Statistics  (P.O.  Box  3010,  Singapore), 
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Unie  van  Shid-Afrtka 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 


The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  constituted  under  the  South  Africa  Act, 
1909  (9  Edw.  7,  Ch.  9),  passed  by  the  Parhament  of  the  U.K.  on  20  Sept. 
1909.  Under  the  terms  of  that  Act  the  self-governing  colonies  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  were 
united  on  31  May  1910  in  a  legislative  union  under  one  government  under 
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the  name  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  these  colonies  becoming  original 
provinces  of  the  Union  under  the  names  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal, 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  respectively.  There  is  a  Governor- 
General,  and  an  Executive  Council  in  charge  of  the  departments  of  state. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Governors-General : 

Viscount  Gladstone  .  .  .  1910-14  Sir  Patrick  Duncan  . 

Bari  Buxton  ....  1914-20  N.  J.  de  Wet  (Acting) 

n.R.H.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  1920-24  G.  B.  ran  Zyl  . 

Ear!  of  Athlone  ....  1924-31  Dr  E.  G.  JaiLsen 

Earl  of  Clarendon  .  .  .  1931-37 


1937-43 

1943^5 

1946-50 

1951- 


Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  consisting  of  the  Queen,  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  Governor- General  has  power  to 
summon,  prorogue  and  dissolve  Parliament,  either  both  Houses  simul¬ 
taneously  or  the  House  of  Assembly  alone.  There  must  be  a  session  of 
Parliament  every  year. 

The  Senate,  as  reconstituted  in  1956,  consists  of  90  members,  19  being 
nominated  by  the  Govemor-General-in-Council  (4  for  each  Province,  i  for 
the  Coloured  voters  in  the  Cape  Province,  2  for  South-West  Africa)  and  67 
being  elected  (27  in  Transvaal,  22  in  the  Cape,  8  in  Natal,  8  in  the  Orange 
Free  State,  2  in  South-West  Africa).  Each  senator  must  be  a  person  of 
European  descent  who  has  acquired  Union  nationality,  at  least  30  years  of 
age,  qualified  as  a  voter  in  one  of  the  provinces  and  resident  for  5  years 
within  the  Union ;  an  elected  senator  must  be  a  registered  owner  of  property 
of  the  value  of  £600  over  any  mortgage.  The  Representation  of  Natives  Act, 
1936,  provides  for  the  election  of  4  additional  senators,  each  of  whom  will 
represent  one  of  the  4  electoral  areas  into  which  the  Union  is  divided.  Sena¬ 
tors  so  elected  hold  their  seats  for  5  years.  Both  the  nominated  and  the 
elected  senators  hold  their  seats  for  5  years,  subject,  however,  to  a  prior 
dissolution  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  of  Assembly  (as  laid  down  by  the  Delimitation  Commission 
of  1957)  consists  of  163  members  chosen  in  electoral  divisions  in  numbers  as 
follows;  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  52;  Natal,  16;  Transvaal,  68;  Orange 
Free  State,  14;  South-West  Africa,  6;  native  representatives,  3,  and  4 
elected  under  the  Separate  Repre-sentation  of  Voters  Act.  1951,  to  represent 
the  electoral  divisions  for  the  Coloured  voters  in  the  Cape  Province. 

Act  No.  30  of  1958  extended  the  francliise  to  all  White  persons  over  the 
age  of  IS.  Act  No.  23  of  1949  amended  the  South-West  Africa  Con¬ 
stitution  Act  of  1925  to  provide  for  the  representation  of  the  territory 
in  the  Parliament  of  the  Union.  Each  electoral  division  or  circle  returns 
1  member,  who  must  be  a  person  of  European  or  White  descent  who  has 
acquired  Union  nationality,  qualified  as  a  registered  voter  and  resident  5 
years  within  the  Union.  A  House  of  Assembly  continues  5  years  from  the 
date  of  its  first  meeting  unless  sooner  dissolved.  Under  the  Representation 
of  Natives  Act,  1936,  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  Cape  Native 
Voters’  roll  are  entitled  to  elect  3  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  who 
shall  be  additional  to  the  number  of  members  provided  for  in  the  South 
Africa  Act,  1909.  These  members  hold  then  seats  for  5  years  notwith¬ 
standing  any  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

In  1951  the  Natives  Representative  Council  was  abolished  and  the 
Bantu  Authorities  Act  enacted  to  provide  in  its  place  a  system  of  Bantu 
tribal,  regional  and  territorial  authorities  with  administrative,  executive  and 
judicial  Rmetions. 

The  House  of  Assembly,  not  the  Senate,  must  originate  money  bills,  but 
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may  not  pass  a  bill  for  taxation  or  appropriation  unless  it  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Governor- General  during  the  session.  Restrictions  are 
placed  on  the  amendment  of  money  bills  by  the  Senate.  Provision  is  made 
respecting  disagreements  between  the  Houses,  the  royal  assent  to  bills  and 
the  disallowance  of  laws  assented  to  by  the  Governor-General. 

Each  member  of  each  House  must  make  oath  or  affirmation  of  allegi¬ 
ance.  A  member  of  one  House  cannot  be  elected  to  the  other,  but  a  minister 
of  state  may  sit  and  speak,  but  not  vote,  in  the  House  of  which  he  is  not  a 
member.  To  hold  an  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown  (with  certain  excep¬ 
tions)  is  a  disquahfication  for  membership  of  either  House,  as  are  also  in¬ 
solvency,  crime  and  insanity.  Pretoria  is  the  seat  oi  government  of  the 
Union,  and  Cape  Town  is  the  seat  of  legislature. 

In  1951  the  National  and  Afrikaner  Parties  concluded  a  merger,  which 
resulted  in  the  disappearance  of  the  latter.  The  state  of  the  parties  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  at  the  end  of  1958  was  as  follows ;  National  Party,  103 ; 
United  Party,  53 ;  3  members  representing  Natives ;  4  members  representing 
Coloureds  in  the  Cape  Province. 

In  the  Senate,  for  which  elections  were  held  on  25  Nov.  1955,  the  National 
Party  has  77  members  and  the  United  Party  8  (apart  from  the  4  native 
and  one  Coloured  representatives). 

The  Prime  Minister  receives  an  annual  salary  of  £5,000;  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  £4,000. 

The  Executive  Council  (National  Party)  was,  in  April  1959,  composed  as 
follows : 

Governor-General.  Dr  the  Right  Hon.  Ernest  George  Jansen  (assumed 
office,  1  Jan.  1951).  Salary,  £10,000  per  annum. 

Prime  Minister.  Dr  H.  F.  Verwoerd. 

Minister  of  Justice.  C.  R.  Swart. 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Public  Works.  P.  0.  Sauer. 

Minister  of  External  Affairs.  E.  H.  Louw. 

Minister  of  Finance.  Dr  T.  E.  Donges. 

Minister  of  Defence.  F.  C.  Erasmus. 

Minister  of  Transport.  B.  J.  Schoeman. 

Minister  of  the  Interior.  J.  F.  Naude.  (Deputy.  P.  W.  Botha.) 

Minister  of  Economic  Affairs.  Dr  N.  Diedericks. 

Minister  of  Education,  Social  Welfare  and  Pensions.  J.  J.  Serfontein. 
(Deputy.  B.  J.  Vorster.) 

Minister  of  Labour  and  Mines.  J.  de  Klerk.  (Deputy.  M.  Viljoen.) 

Minister  of  Bantu  Administration  and  Development.  M.  D.  C.  do  Wot 
Nel.  (Deputy.  F.  E.  Mentz.) 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Technical  Services  and  Water  Affairs.  P.  M.  K. 
le  Roux. 

Minister  of  Bantu  Education.  W.  A.  Maree. 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  and  Health.  Dr  J.  A.  M.  Hertzog. 

Minister  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Marketing.  D.  C.  H.  Uys. 

The  4  Deputy  Ministers  have  Cabinet  rank. 

In  each  province  there  is  an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  Goveruor- 
General-in-Coimcil  for  5  years,  and  a  provincial  council  elected  for  5  years, 
each  council  having  an  executive  committee  of  4  (either  members  or  not  of 
the  council),  the  Administrator  pre.siding  at  its  meetings.  Members  of  the 
provincial  council  are  elected  on  the  same  system  as  members  of  Parliament, 
but  the  restriction  as  to  European  descent  does  not  apply.  Under  the 
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Representation  of  Natives  Act,  1936,  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on 
the  Cape  Native  Voters’  Roil  are  entitled  to  elect  2  member  of  the  provincial 
council,  who  shall  be  additional  to  the  number  of  members  provided  for 
in  the  South  Africa  Act,  1909.  These  members  hold  their  seats  for  5  years 
notwithstanding  any  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet.  The  number  of  members 
in  each  provincial  council  is  as  follows :  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  66  i  (including  2 
members  elected  by  persons  appearing  on  the  Cape  Native  Voters’  Roll) ; 
Natal,  25;  Transvaal,  68;  Orange  Free  State,  25.  The  provincial  com¬ 
mittees  and  councils  have  authority  to  deal  with  local  matters,  of  which 
provincial  finance,  education  (primary  and  secondary,  other  than  higher 
education  and  technical  education),  hospitals,  roads  and  bridges,  townships, 
horse  and  other  racing,  betting,  and  game  and  fish  preservation  are  the  most 
important.  In  1953  the  administration  and  control  of  native  education  was 
transferred  from  the  provincial  councils  to  the  Native  Affairs  Department, 
thus  becoming  the  responsibility  of  the  central  government.  Other  matters 
may  be  delegated  to  these  councils.  All  ordinances  passed  by  a  provincial 
council  are  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Governor-General-in-Council. 

There  is  a  provincial  revenue  fund  in  each  province. 

The  railways,  ports  and  harbours  are  managed  by  a  Railways  and 
Harbours  Board,  imder  the  chairmanship  of  a  minister  of  state.  The 
revenues  therefrom  are  paid  into  a  special  fund.  All  other  money  received 
by  the  Union  are  paid  into  a  consolidated  revenue  fund,  on  which  the 
interest  on  debts  of  the  colonies  forms  a  first  charge.  To  the  Union  has 
been  transferred  the  public  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  colonies. 

The  English  and  Afrikaans  languages  are  both  official. 

‘  54  as  from  the  provincial  elections  in  1959. 

The  South  Africa  Act,  1909 

The  Selbome  Memorandum  on  the  Union  of  S.  Africa.  London,  1925 

Kilpin,  R.,  Parliamentary  Procedure  in  South  Africa.  2nd  ed.  Cape  Town,  1949 

May,  H.  ,T.,  The  South  African  Constitution.  Cape  Town  and  London,  1949 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 


Country 

Union  representative 

Foreign  representative 

Argentina  “ 

Maj.-Gen.  W.  H.  E.  Poole, 
C.B.,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O. 

Dario  R.  Quiroga 

Australia 

A.  A.  M.  Hamilton 

0.  L.  Davis 

Austria  . 

D.  B.  Sole  ^ 

W.  Goertz 

Belgium . 

L.  Jordaan 

P.  Vanderstichelen 

Brazil  ^  . 

T.  E.  Eustace 

A.  de  Carmargo  Neves 

British  East  Africa  . 

H.  H.  Woodward  * 

_ 

Canada  ^ 

R.  Kirsten 

_ 

Chile  . 

G.  C.  Nel 

— 

China 

— 

Samuel  S.  Wang 

Finland  . 

B.  J.  Jarvie  ^ 

A.  Yontila  ^ 

France  . 

S.  F.  du  Toit 

H.  E.  L.  Chancel 

Germany  ^ 

J.  K.  Uys 

_ 

Greece  " 

N.  J.  J.  Jooste 

G.  B.  Kapsambelis 

Israel 

— 

Izhak  Bavly 

Italy 

J.  D.  Pohl 

Marchese  F.  Silj  di  S. 
Andrea  d’Ussita 

'  High  Commissioner.  “  Minister.  “  0harg5  d’Affaires.  *  Commissioner. 
The  rank  is  ambassador  unless  stated  otherwise. 
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Country 
Netherlands  . 
Portugal  2 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa 
land  ^ 

Spain  ^  . 

Sweden  ^ 
Switzerland  ^  . 
United  Arab  Repub 
lie  2  . 

U.K.  1  . 

U.S.A.  . 


Union  representative 
Dr  P.  E.  Geldenhuys 
Dr  A.  H.  H.  Mertsch 

H.  L.  Taylor  Taswell 
R.  H.  Coaton 
B.  J.  Jarvie 
J.  K.  Christie 


Dr  A.  J.  R.  van  Rhijn 
W.  C.  du  Plessis 


Foreign  representatives 
J.  van  den  Berg 


A.  D.  Chataway 

A.  Aminoff 
F.  Kappeler 
Seif  El  Nasr  Ahmed 
Hamdy 

Sir  John  Maud,  G.C.B., 
C.B.E. 

Philip  Crowe 


High  Commissioner. 

The  rank  is  ambassador  unless  stated  othemdse. 


Minister. 


There  are  Consuls-General  in  Belgian  Congo,  Mo9ambique,  New  York; 
Hon.  Consuls  in  Norway,  Denmark,  Brazil,  Uruguay ;  Trade  Commissioners 
in  the  Central  and  West  African  Territories,  and  in  Singapore. 

Consuls-General  represent  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Norway,  Panama, 
U.S.S.R. ;  Consuls,  Austria,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Repubhc,  El  Salvador,  Japan,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Peru,  Yugoslavia;  Consular 
Agent,  Colombia. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  tota  area  of  the  Union  is  472,359  ^  sq.  miles,  divided  between  the 
provinces  as  follows  :  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  278,465 ;  Natal,  33,578 ;  Trans¬ 
vaal,  110,450;  Orange  Free  State,  49,866. 

On  25  Dec.  1947  the  Union  formally  took  possession  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  and,  on  30  Dec.,  of  Marion  Island,  about  1,200  miles  south-east  of 
Cape  Town. 

‘  Excludes  Walvis  Bay  (374  sq.  miles),  which  is  an  intregal  part  of  the  Cape  Province 
but  is  administered  under  Act  No.  24  of  1922  by  South-West  Africa. 

The  census  taken  in  1904  in  each  of  the  four  colonies  was  the  first 


simultaneous  census  taken  in  South  Africa.  In  1911  the  first  Union  census 
was  taken. 


All  races 

White 

Nou-White 

Total 

While 

Non- 

White 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1904 

1911 

1921 

1936 

1946 

1961 

5,174,827 

5,972,757 

6,927,403 

9,587,863 

11,415,925 

12,671,452 

1,117,234 

1,276,319 

1,521,343 

2,003,334 

2,372,044 

2,641,689 

4,057,593 

4,696,438 

6,406,060 

7,684,629 

9,043,881 

10,029,763 

635,317 

685,206 

783,006 

1,017,557 

1,194,201 

1,322,754 

481,917 

591,113 

738,337 

985,777 

1,177,843 

1,318,935 

2,046,370 

2,383,879 

2,753,188 

3,818,211 

4,610,862 

5,109,331 

2,011,223 

2,312,559 

2,652,872 

3,766,318 

4,433,019 

4,920,432 

The  1926,  1931  and  1941  population  census  were  of  Whites  only. 


Of  the  non-White  population  in  1951,  8,560,083  were  Native,  366,664 
Asiatic  and  1,103,016  Coloured. 

Estimated  population,  as  at  30  June  1958 ;  White,  3,011,000;  Native, 
9,606,000;  Coloured,  1,360,000;  Asian,  441,000;  total,  14,418,000. 

The  increase,  1946-51,  in  the  total  population  in  the  Union  was  10-7%  ; 
in  the  White  population,  1T4%. 


Whites 

1949-51 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955  1 

1956  1 

Immigrants  . 

42,826 

18,473 

16,257 

16,416 

16,013 

14,919 

Emigrants 

39,232 

9,776 

10,220 

11,336 

12,516 

12,885 

^  Preliminaiy. 
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Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years: 


White  Asiatics  and  Coloureds 


Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1954 

71,549 

24,263 

26,217 

73,003 

25,371 

12,675 

1955 

70,322 

23,013 

27,972 

71,709 

24,675 

14,714 

1956 

70,469 

24,981 

25,632 

71,672 

25,129 

12,089 

1957  » 

75,756 

25,890 

26,022 

78,786 

25,922 

12,473 

*  Preliminary. 


Unifying  Act  No.  17  of  1923,  which  came  into  effect  as  from  1  Jan. 
1924,  abolished  compulsory  registration  of  native  vital  events  in  rural  areas, 
but  made  registration  compulsory  in  all  urban  areas  throughout  the  Union. 
Compulsory  registration  in  rural  areas  was  re-introduced  from  1  July  1952, 
but  is  stdl  incomplete. 

Principal  towns  (including  suburbs)  in  the  Union  classified  according  to 
the  number  of  White  inhabitants  (census,  1951) : 


Town 

Province 

White 

Non- White 

Total 

Johannesburg 

.  Transvaal 

.  359,477 

524,630 

884,007 

Cape  Town 

.  Cape  . 

.  247,442 

330,206 

577,648 

Durban  . 

.  Natal  . 

15]  ,111 

328,863 

479,974 

Pretoria 

.  Transvaal 

.  151,100 

134,279 

285,379 

Port  Elizabeth 

.  Cape  . 

78,670 

110,317 

188,987 

Genniston 

.  Transvaal 

71,572 

96,567 

168,139 

Bloemfontein  . 

.  Orange  Free  State . 

49,074 

60,295 

109,369 

East  London  . 

.  Cape  . 

43,946 

47,318 

91,264 

Benoni  . 

.  Transvaal 

.36,738 

72,743 

109,481 

Pietermaritzburg 

.  Natal  . 

32,139 

42,354 

74,493 

Springs  . 

.  Ti'ausvaal 

31,558 

87,824 

119,382 

Brakpaii 

.  Transvaal 

29,703 

55,399 

85,102 

Roodepoort-Maraisb’g 

.  Ti'ausvaal 

29,443 

48,886 

78,329 

Krugersdorp  . 

.  Ti'ansvaal 

26,901 

48,837 

75,738 

Boksburg 

.  Transvaal 

24,625 

39,691 

64,316 

Kimberley 

.  Cape  . 

20,486 

41,953 

62,439 

Books  of  Reference 

Brawer,  J.  P.,  Die  Banloe  van  Suid-Afrika.  Johannesburg,  1958. 

Duggan-Cronln,  A.,  The  Bushmen  Tribes  of  South  Africa.  Kimberley,  1942. 

HaarhoU,  T.  J.,  The  Stranger  at  the  Gate.  London,  1938 

Hehmann,  B.,  and  Abrahams,  L.,  Handbook  of  Race  Relations  in  South  Africa.  London,  1949 

Millm,  Sarah  G-.,  The  People  of  South  Africa.  London,  1951 

Mockford,  J.,  Uere  are  South  Africans.  London,  1943 

Pattei-son,  Sheila,  Colour  and  Culture  in  South  Africa.  London,  1953. 

Ritter,  B.  A.,  Shaka  Zulu.  London,  1955. 

Saron,  G.,  and  Ilotz,  L.,  2'he  Jews  in  South  Africa.  London,  1955 
Sohapera,  I.,  The  Bantu-speaking  Tribes  of  South  Africa.  Cape  Tovm,  1953 

RELIGION 

The  results  of  the  census  as  regards  religious  denominations  are  as 
follows:  Whites  (1951):  Nederduits  Gereformeerde  Kerk,  1,107,482; 
Gereformeerde  Kerk,  112,233;  Nederduits  Hervormde  Kerk,  182,988; 
Anglicans,  416,472;  Presbyterians,  100,739;  Congregationalists,  13,916; 
Methodists,  219,021;  Lutherans,  26,262;  Roman  Catholics,  141,330; 
Baptists,  26,717;  Christian  Scientists,  6,612;  Apostolic  Faith  Mission 
Church,  60,765;  Greek  Church,  7,347;  Salvation  Army,  3,675;  Full 
Gospel  Church,  14,821;  other  Christians,  73,212;  Jews,  108,497;  others, 
29,601.  Non-Whites  (1946):  Dutch  Churches,  659,285;  Anglicans, 
741,219;  .Presbyterians,  168,308;  Independents  (Congregationahsts), 
212,705;  Methodists,  1,099,663;  Lutherans,  442,480;  Roman  Catholics, 
434,658;  Native  Separatists  Churches,  761,341 ;  other  Christians,  566,620; 
Hindus,  180,962;  Buddhists  and  Confucians,  2,384;  Mohammedans, 
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110,223;  no  religion,  3,571,353;  others  and  unspecified,  194,458;  total, 
9,045,659. 

There  were  172  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1957. 

Perrinder,  G.,  African  Traditional  Religion.  London,  1954 

EDUCATION 

Higher  Education.  There  are  9  universities  in  the  Union:  (1)  The 
University  of  Cape  Town.  (2)  The  University  of  Natal,  Durban  and 
Pietermaritzburg.  (3)  The  University  of  the  Orange  Free  State  at  Bloem¬ 
fontein.  (4)  Potchefstroom  University  for  Christian  Higher  Education, 
Potchefstroom.  (5)  The  University  of  Pretoria.  (6)  Rhodes  University, 
Grahamstown,  C.P.  (7)  The  University  of  Stellenbosch.  (8)  The  University 
of  the  Witwatersrand,  Johannesburg.  (9)  The  University  of  South  Africa, 
with  its  seat  in  Pretoria,  which  conducts  a  Division  of  External  Studies  by 
means  of  correspondence  courses  and  vacation  courses  ;  it  is  also  an  examin¬ 
ing  body. 

The  University  College  of  Fort  Hare,  Fort  Hare,  C.P.,  caters  for  Non- 
European  students  and  is  afiiliated  to  the  Rhodes  University. 

Statistics  for  the  academic  year  1955 : 

Lecturers  Students 


UniTeraity 

Founded 

Professors 

Full  time 

Part  time 

Full  time 

Part  time 

Cape  Town 

1918 

52 

268 

318 

3,467 

481 

Natal  (Durban)  (1949) 

1909 

46 

159 

80 

1,924 

60 

Orange  Free  State  (Bloem¬ 
fontein) 

1865 

29 

64 

26 

1,464 

_ 

Potchefstroom  (1951) 

1869 

37 

69 

31 

1,290 

6 

Pretoria  (1930) 

1910 

95 

189 

101 

4,701 

92 

Rhodes  (Grahamstown) 

(1951) 

1940 

24 

60 

55 

749 

60 

Stellenbosch 

1916 

73 

126 

104 

2,439 

139 

■Witwatersrand  (Johannes¬ 
burg)  .... 

1921 

50 

200 

97 

4,108 

115 

S.  Africa  (Pretoria)  . 

1873 

9 

39 

12 

— 

6,686  » 

Fort  Hare 

— 

6 

24 

15 

367 

— 

*  AU  externaL 


Technical  and  vocational  education.  The  Union  Government  is  responsible 
for  all  vocational  education,  except  agricultural  schools,  which  fall  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  education  departments.  The  Department 
of  Education,  Arts  and  Science  administers  technical  colleges  under  Act 
No.  30  of  1936;  schools  of  industries  under  the  Children’s  Act,  No.  31  of 
1927;  and  tec^ical,  housecraft  and  commercial  high  schools  under  the 
Vocational  and  Special  Schools  Act,  No.  29  of  1928.  This  Department  is 
also  responsible  for  the  education  and  training  of  blind,  deaf,  epileptic  and 
deviate  children,  who  are  sent  to  schools  of  industries  or  reformatory  schools. 

In  1955,  12  technical  colleges  had  8,698  full-time  and  53,317  part-time 
students;  67  state  vocational  schools  had  an  average  of  8,273  students; 
6  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  epileptics  had  an  average  of  913 
students. 

State  and  State-aided  Education,  other  than  Higher  Education.  Subject 
to  final  control  by  the  provincial  administration,  the  central  direction  of 
public  education  is  exercised  by  the  provincial  education  departments, 
except  for  Bantu  education  which  is  controlled  and  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Native  Affairs. 

Statistics  of  primary,  secondary  and  special  schools,  and  training 
colleges : 

K 
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1953 

1954 

1955 


Number  of  schools 

Non- 

Number  of  scholars 
Non- 

Number  of 
teachers 

Expenditure 

White 

White 

White 

White 

(all  races) 

for  all  races  ’ 

2,676 

7,325 

640,165 

1,172,474 

52,457 

42,099,914 

2,680 

6,253  ‘ 

662,974 

674,136 

938,858  ‘ 

42,801 

37,249.219 

2,676 

7,519 

1,349,254 

57,063 

23,872,000  = 

1  Figures  for  Natal  not  available. 

“  Whites  only;  expenditure  for  non-whites  not  available. 
”  Excluding  capital  expenditure  and  loan  charges. 


Private.  Schools.  To  a  certain  extent  the  activities  of  private  schools 
are  controlled  by  government  regulations.  Their  pupils  generally  sit  for 
the  state  schools’  examinations.  These  schools  make  provision  for 
kindergarten,  elementary  and  preparatory,  general  primary,  secondary  and 
commercial  education. 

Statistics  of  private  schools : 


Number  of  schools  Number  of  scholars  Number  of  teachers 


White 

Non- 

White 

Total 

White 

Non- 
W  kite 

Total 

White 

Non- 

White 

Total 

1953 

268 

572 

840 

42,857 

33,961 

76,818 

1,709 

961 

2,670 

1964 

269 

663 

932 

41,696 

43,823 

32,829 

74,525 

1,760 

1,066 

2,816 

1955 

261 

49 

310 

7,311 

51,134 

2,316 

130 

2,446 

In  1965  there  were  475  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  265,000. 


Malherbe,  E.  G.,  The  Bilingual  School  .  .  .  in  South  Africa.  Johannesburg,  1943 
Pells,  E.  G.,  300  Years  of  Education  in  South  Africa.  Cape  Town,  1954 
Van  der  Merwe,  H.  J.  J.  M.,  An  Introduction  to  Afrikaans.  Cape  Town,  1951 


SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Social  Security.  The  social  security  measures  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  include  maintenance  grants  and  family 
allowances  in  terms  of  the  Children’s  Act  No.  31  of  1937. 

Social  Rehabilitation.  Social  rehabihtation  measures  as  applied  by  the 
Social  Welfare  Department  include  work  colonies;  settlements  for  the  imfit 
and  aged:  subsidization  of  workshops  and  hostels  for  the  blind;  grants  to 
societies  caring  for  inebriates,  epileptics  and  the  deaf ;  the  subsidization  of 
social  centres ;  adults  probation  services. 

Voluntary  Organizations  and  Social  Welfare.  The  Department  sub¬ 
sidizes  trained  social  welfare  personnel  employed  by  approved  provincial 
and  national  welfare  organizations  under  a  new  scheme  which  came  into 
effect  on  1  April  1955. 

Child  Welfare.  In  the  field  of  child  welfare,  the  Department  is  concerned 
with  the  protection  of  infants;  adoptions;  subsidization  of  creches  and 
boys’  and  girls’  clubs ;  the  care  of  children  declared  by  the  Children’s  Courts 
to  be  children  in  need  of  care;  the  supervision  of  juvenile  offenders  dealt 
with  by  juvenile  courts;  juvenile  probation  services.  Thirteen  places  of 
safety  and  detention  are  under  the  control  of  the  Department,  and  2  are 
administered  by  voluntary  agencies  with  100%  subsidy  from  the  De¬ 
partment.  The  Department  assists  voluntary  agencies  financially  in  the 
running  of  institutions  registered  under  the  Children’s  Act.  These  latter 
institutions  totalled  193  in  1956. 

Housing.  The  Department  provides  subsidies  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  workers’  hostels  and  homes  for  the  asred. 

P oor  Relief .  The  Department  distributes  poor  relief  in  the  Union.  This 
service  is  rendered  by  the  Department’s  own  welfare  officers  in  certain 
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centres,  while  in  other  areas,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cape  Town  Board  of 
Aid,  magistrates  act  as  the  Department’s  agents. 

General.  Other  Departmental  activities  include  welfare  services  to 
merchant  seamen  and  fishermen ;  survey  work  and  research  projects  in  the 
field  of  social  welfare. 

Old  Age  Pension's.  Provision  for  the  payment  of  old  age  pensions  is  made 
under  Act  No.  22  of  1928,  as  amended. 

The  Act  as  amended  apphes  to  Whites,  Coloureds,  Indians  and  Natives 
of  65  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  case  of  males,  and  60  years  of  age 
and  over  in  the  case  of  females,  domiciled  and  resident  in  the  Union,  with 
means  not  exceeding  certain  prescribed  amounts.  The  maximum  amounts 
of  pension  payable  are  £114  per  annum  to  a  White  person  (plus  a  temporary 
bonus  of  £12),  £46  10.5.  per  annum  to  a  Coloured  (plus  a  temporary  bonus 
of  £3  5s.),  £40  lOs.  per  annum  to  an  Indian  (plus  a  temporary  bonus  of  £3), 
£18  15s.  per  annum  to  a  Native  (plus  a  temporary  bonus  of  £1  10s.). 

For  the  month  of  June  1958,  87,485  White  persons  received  £844,300 ; 
44,483  Coloureds,  £155,150;  6,602  Asiatics,  £22,093;  214,805  Natives, 
£487,262. 

The  administration  of  the  Act  is  undertaken  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  in  the  case  of  White,  Coloured  and  Indian  applicants,  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  Native  Affairs  in  the  case  of  natives. 

JUSTICE 

The  common  law  of  the  Union  is  the  Roman-Dutch  law — that  is,  the 
uncodified  law  of  Holland  as  it  was  at  the  date  of  the  cession  of  the  Cape  in 
1806.  The  law  of  England  as  such  is  not  recognized  as  authoritative,  though 
by  statute  the  principles  of  English  law  relating  to  evidence  and  to  mer¬ 
cantile  matters,  e.g.,  companies,  patents,  trademarks,  insolvency  and  the 
like,  have  been  introduced.  In  shipping  and  insurance,  English  law  is 
followed  in  the  Cape  Province,  and  it  has  also  largely  influenced  civil  and 
criminal  procedure  throughout  the  Union.  In  all  other  matters,  family 
relations,  property,  succession,  contract,  etc.,  Roman-Dutch  law  rules, 
English  decisions  being  valued  only  so  far  as  they  agree  therewith.  The 
common  law  governing  the  prerogatives  of  the  Cro^vn  is  ‘  with  certain 
divergencies’  the  same  as  in  England,  but  has  been  varied  by  statute. 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  an  appellate  division  with  a  chief  justice 
and  10  judges  of  appeal.  In  each  province  of  the  Union  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vincial  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  possessing  both  original  and  appellate 
jurisdiction;  while  in  the  Cape  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  provincial 
division,  2  local  divisions,  with  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  in 
the  Transvaal  one,  exercising  the  same  original  jurisdiction  within  limited 
areas  as  the  provincial  divisions,  but  with  no  appeUate  jurisdiction.  The 
judges  hold  ofSce  till  they  attain  the  age  of  70  years.  No  judge  can  be 
removed  from  office  except  by  resolution  of  Parliament.  The  circuit  system 
is  fully  developed.  Three  Union  native  appeal  courts  and  3  native  divorce 
courts  were  established  in  1927,  1929  and  1948.  All  of  these  courts  ha,ve 
jurisdiction,  to  some  extent  concurrent  with  and  in  certain  respects  exclusive 
of  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  in  which  natives  are  parties. 

Each  province  is  further  divided  into  districts  with  a  magistrate’s  court 
having  a  prescribed  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  From  this  court  there  is 
an  appeal  to  the  provincial  and  the  Cape  local  divisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  thence  to  the  appellate  division.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the 
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criminal  system  is  that  magistrates’  convictions  carrying  sentences  above  a 
prescribed  limit  are  subject  to  automatic  review  by  a  judge. 

Courts  of  native  commissioners  have  been  constituted  in  defined  areas 
to  hear  all  civil  cases  and  matters  between  natives  and  natives  only.  An 
appeal  lies  to  the  native  appeal  court,  whose  decision  is  final,  unless  the 
court  consents  to  an  appeal  to  the  appellate  division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  a  point  stated  by  the  court  itself.  Criminal  jurisdiction  corresponding  to 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  magistrates’  courts  may  be  conferred  upon  native 
commissioners,  while  a  limited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  may  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  native  chief  or  headman  over  his  own  tribe. 

Persons  of  all  races  convicted,  all  courts,  1956 :  Males,  1,238,191 ; 
females,  255,839;  1955:  males,  1,193,514;  females,  252,347. 

Amdt,  E.  H.  D.,  Norval,  A.  J.,  and  Louw,  J.  D.,  Economic  and  Legal  Dictionary y  with  A'ppendix 
of  Legal  Lalin  Terms.  Pretoria,  1933 

Franklin,  N.  N.,  Natives  and  the  Administration  of  Justice.  Johannesburg,  1937 
Lewin,  J.,  Studies  in  African  Native  Law.  Cape  Town,  1947 
Lewis,  A.  D.,  Water  Law  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Cape  Town,  1933 
Simons,  H.  J.,  Crime  and  Racial  Conflict  in  Africa.  London,  1937 


FINANCE 

Prior  to  1913-14  the  expenditure  of  the  4  provinces  was  entirely  met 
from  grants  by  the  Union  Grovemment.  Since  then  various  Financial 
Relations  Acts  have  been  passed  defining  the  conditions  upon  which 
subsidies  shall  be  granted  to  the  provinces,  assigning  and  transferring  to 
them  certain  revenues  and  limiting  their  powers  of  taxation.  Act  No.  38 
of  1945  provides  that  a  subsidy  equal  to  50%  of  the  net,  normal  or  recurrent 
expenditure  of  a  province  in  each  year  is  payable. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Union  (excluding  Railways  and  Harbours 
Administration)  in  £1,000  sterling; 

1953-54  1954-55  1965-66  1956-57  1957-68  1958-59 

Revenue  .  .  .  252,689  271,077  282,963  289,782  286,600  295,611 

Expenditure  »  .  .  176,552  216,453  209,356  262,787  273,000  279,368 

'■  Excluding  subsidies  to  Provincial  Administrations. 


The  following  figures  show  details  of  the  ordinary  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  Union  Government  for  years  ending  31  March  (in  £1,000} : 


Revenue 

1954-55 

1955-56* 

1956-67 

Expenditure 

1954-55 

1955-66* 

1966-57  * 

Customs  . 

25,672 

30,829 

32,480 

Governor-General 

Excise 

34,126 

37,166 

37,923 

and  Parliament 

462 

611 

725 

Posts,  telegraphs 

External  afiairs  . 

917 

1,114 

1,031 

and  telephones 

24,666 

25,623 

28,048 

Defence 

19,406 

22,000 

24,950 

Mining 

1,114 

1,261 

1,313 

Public  debt 

15,049 

17,118 

18,786 

Income  tax 

129,108 

128,679 

140,198 

Pensions 

27,161 

30,894 

30,620 

Licences  . 

1,732 

1,811 

1,833 

Provincial  admini¬ 

Stamp  duties  and 

stration  * 

23 

24 

26 

■‘••/ees 

6,287 

5,212 

6,229 

Education  • 

6,137 

6,473 

7,400 

Deatbl-daties  . 

1,503 

1,516 

1,500  Agriculture 

23,914 

22,334 

23,433 

Native  tii’Jf® 

1,879 

67 

62 

Ministry  of  the 

Forest  revenV3,®  * 

1,500 

1,500 

1,600 

Interior  . 

1,097 

978 

1,300 

Rents  of  govern*}* 

Posts,  telegraphs 

ment  propert^' 

815 

825 

798 

and  telephones . 

19,452 

20,880 

23,787 

interest 

,  7,986 

8,800 

9,441 

Public  works 

6,659 

7,113 

7,707 

Fines  and  for¬ 

L 

t 

Social  welfare 

4,407 

3,206 

3,205 

feitures  . 

L  1,378 

1,436 

1,513 

Public  health 

9,031 

9,412 

10,570 

Departmental  re¬ 

Police 

11,988 

12,620 

14,050 

ceipts 

\t9,393 

11,354 

11,897 

Native  affairs 

6,957 

14,716* 

16,535* 

‘  Exclud‘^“8  subsidies. 

%  Bxclud”™"  subsidies  and  allocations  to  Provincial  Administrations. 
3  T  '  ing  Bantu  Education  Account. 

‘  Amend®®'^-  ‘  PreUtninary. 
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Public  debt  on  31  March  1958,  £1,078,709,000,  of  which  £929,700,000  was 
permanent  debt.  Internal  debt,  £989,162,000. 

DEFENCE 

The  defence  system  is  prescribed  in  the  South  Africa  Defence  Act  No.  13 
of  1912,  as  amended.  Every  citizen  between  the  ages  of  17  and  65  is  liable 
to  render  in  time  of  war  personal  service ;  those  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
25  are  hable  to  undergo  a  course  of  peace  training  with  the  Active  Citizen 
Force  over  a  period  of  4  years.  The  Act  provides,  however,  that  not  more 
than  50%  of  the  total  number  liable  to  peace  training  shall  actually  undergo 
that  training  rmless  Parhament  makes  financial  provision  for  the  training  of 
a  greater  number.  It  is  also  provided  that  every  citizen  liable  to  peace 
training  who,  in  his  25th  year,  has  never  been  entered  for  peace  training 
shall,  except  under  certain  special  circumstances,  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
a  Rifle  Commando  and  shall  undergo  such  training  for  a  period  of  4  years. 
The  liability  of  non-Europeans  to  service  may  be  determined  by  Parliament. 

A  Defence  Secretariat  and  a  Mihtary  Headquarters  administer  the  Per¬ 
manent  Force,  the  Active  Citizen  Force,  the  Rifle  Commandos  and  the 
school  cadet  organization.  The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  bears  the  title  of 
Commandant-General  of  the  Union  Defence  Forces. 

The  Union  is  divided  into  10  territorial  Commands:  Cape,  Natal, 
Northern,  Witwatersrand,  Western  Transvaal,  Central,  Eastern  Province 
and  Border,  North-West  Cape,  Outeniekwa  and  South-West  Africa.  There 
is  also  a  Coastal  Command. 

The  South  African  Air  Force  consists  of  Combatant,  Training  and 
Maintenance  Units. 

The  South  African  Navy  and  the  South  African  Corps  of  Marines  are 
administered  by  the  Naval  and  Marine  Chief  of  Staff,  who  holds  the  rank  of 
Rear-Admiral.  The  Navy  includes  2  destroyers  {Jan  van  Eiebeeck,  ea;-H.M.S. 
Wessex,  and  Simon  van  der  Stel,  ea;-H.M.S.  Whelp),  1  fast  anti-submarine 
frigate  (Vrystaat,  ea:-H.M.S.  Wrangler),  2  frigates,  2  ocean  minesweepers, 
7  coastal  minesweepers,  2  surveying  vessels  (ex-frigates),  2  boom  defence 
vessels  and  10  seaward  defence  boats.  Seven  coastal  minesweepers  and  5 
seaward  defence  boats  were  purchased  from  Great  Britain  in  1954^59. 
Three  new  anti-submarine  frigates  of  the  ‘Whitby’  class,  3  new  coastal 
minesweepers  of  the  ‘Ton’  class  and  2  new  seaward  defence  boats  of  the 
‘Ford’  class  are  to  be  purchased  from  Great  Britain  during  1958-64  under 
the  expansion  programme.  Naval  personnel  establishment  is  2,000  officers 
and  ratings. 

The  facilities  of  the  base  at  Simonstown  are  available  for  use  by  the 
Royal  Navy  in  peace  and  by  the  Royal  Navy  and  ships  servhig  with  the 
Royal  Navy  and  by  navies  or  allies  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  any  war  in 
which  the  United  Kingdom  is  involved. 

PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  The  number  of  European-owned  farms  in  1954  was  1 15,000, 
with  an  area  of  102-2m.  morgen  (216,306,300  acres;  1  morgen  =  2-1165 
acres).  The  production  of  principal  crops  by  Europeans  on  occupied  farms, 
for  years  from  1  Sept,  to  31  Aug.,  was  as  follows  (in  1,000  lb.) : 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Mealies 

Potatoes 

Kaffir  corn 

1963-64 

1,160,473 

122,229 

205,000 

7,801,914 

496,324 

442,427 

1954-66 

1,215,021 

62,453 

146,674 

7,273,384 

672,160 

323.200 

1955-56 

1,753,800 

.34,512 

89,123 

7,273,400 

795,000 

378,642 

1956-57 

1,708,881 

31,124 

94,305 

8,460,000 

765,4,80 

515,400 
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Natives,  in  1953-64,  produced  649,979,400  lb.  of  mealies  on  European- 
occupied  farms,  and  689,145,400  lb.  in  rural  reserves. 

The  European  production  of  other  products:  Tobacco,  1956-67,  43- 9m. 
lb.;  sugar  cane  (milled),  8,005,990  tons ;  maize,  40,311,000  bags  (of  200  lb.). 
All  tea  plants  have  now  been  ploughed  up. 

Production  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  1955,  was  205m.  lb.  Citrus 
fruit  exports,  1957,  totalled  641m.  lb.  (£13,371,731);  oranges  comprise 
about  90%,  the  rest  being  grapefruit  and  lemon. 

In  1954  the  livestock  in  the  Union  was  as  follows:  11,604,249  cattle 
(of  which  6-83m.  belonged  to  White  farmers) ;  37,141,579  sheep  (32-98m. 
Whites);  5,407,171  goats  (l-8m.  Whites);  491,140  pigs  (all  owned  by 
Whites);  (1950)  1,478,643  horses,  mules  and  donkeys;  10,296,520  fowls 
(all  owned  by  Whites). 

Wool  sold  in  1957  amounted  to  304m.  lb.  valued  at  £72-5m.;  in  1956, 
296,488,966  lb.  valued  at  £52,842,663.  In  1956-57  the  production  of 
creamery  butter  was  82,880,000  lb.;  of  factory  cheese,  25,847,000  lb. 

Cotton-growing  is  now  undertaken  by  many  farmers,  the  plant  being 
found  a  better  drought  resistant  than  either  tobacco  or  maize.  Yield  in 
1953,  19,630,579  lb.  (seed  and  fibre);  1954,  48,962  bales  lint;  1955, 
37,669,649  lb.  lint;  1956,  32,476,700  lb.  lint. 

Irrigation.  Technical  and  financial  assistance  is  given  by  the  State  under 
the  Union  Irrigation  Law  of  1912,  which  was  designed  to  encourage  irriga¬ 
tion.  The  government  expenditure  on  irrigation  in  1956-56  was  £7,571,732, 
of  which  £1,700,717  was  from  revenue. 

Viticulture.  South  African  wines,  sherries  and  brandy,  coming  almost 
exclusively  from  the  Cape,  are  marketed  by  the  Co-operative  Winegrowers’ 
Association.  Their  annual  export  is  about  2-Sm.  bulk  gallons  of  wine  and 
400,000  bulk  gallons  of  brandy.  In  1955  the  U.K.  took  1,352,338  gallons 
(£542,243);  the  Scandinavian  countries,  487,091  gallons  (£235,311);  Canada, 
267,322  gallons  (£195,757). 

Forestry.  On  31  March  1955  the  state-owned  forest  reserve  area  com¬ 
prised  3,959,948  acres. 

Fishing.  The  catch  of  off-shore  whaling  in  1957  (and  1958)  was  1,596 
(1,616)  whales;  it  yielded  6,162  (6,375)  long  tons  of  whale  oil,  3,254  (3,631) 
long  tons  of  sperm  oil  and  3,009  (5,700)  short  tons  of  whale  meat. 

Manufactures.  The  industrial  census  in  the  Union  lor  1953-54  gives 
the  value  added  by  process  of  manufacture,  etc.,  as  £580,497,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  gross  production  of  the  industries  covered  as  £1,229,793,000. 
The  total  number  of  factories  which  made  returns  was  16,917.  Value  of 
land  and  buildings,  £252,960,000 ;  machinery,  plant  and  tools,  £361,505,000, 
and  cost  of  fuel,  light  and  power,  £34,660,000.  Average  number  of  males 
employed,  757,887  (White,  220,478)  and  of  females,  97,408  (White,  46,660). 
Wages  paid,  £250,914,000.  The  net  value  of  the  output  of  the  principal 
groups  of  industries  was  (in  £1,000) :  Food,  56,870;  metals,  50,948 ;  clothing 
and  footwear,  42,966;  construction,  43,666;  chemicals,  34,446 ;  transport 
equipment,  36,229 ;  non-metallic  minerals,  27,256 ;  basic  metal  industries, 
33,443;  printing,  18,086;  machinery,  20,268;  textiles,  16,475;  electrical 
machinery,  16,105;  furniture,  12,703. 

Census  of  distribution  of  wholesale,  retail  and  service  establishments : 
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Establishments  (no.)  . 

W orking  Proprietors  (no.) 
(i)  TUiite  . 

(it)  Non-White 
Paid  Employees  (no.) 

(i)  White 
(it)  Non- White 
Salaries  &  Wages  (£1,000) 
Stocks  (£1,000) : 

Opening 

Closing 

Total  Sales  (£1,000)  . 
Total  Expenses  (£1,000) 
Net  Profit  (£1,000)  . 


Wholesale 
1946-47  1952 

4,156  5,142 

2,109  2,117 

1,808  1,764 

301  363 

73,515  101,123 

34,606  45,739 

38,909  65,384 

23,559  41,173 

62,662  149,589 

90,164  161,358 

466,299  821,054 

48,200  96,634 

45,961  43,036 


Retail 

1946-47  1952 

32,216  38,166 

34,741  35,922 

25,473  26,538 

9,268  9,384 

164,326  185,118 

69,440  80,911 

84,886  104,207 

31,876  49,200 

64,106  128,944 

91,622  137,865 

439,939  697,560 

60,157  109,383 

46,482  60,330 


Represents  total  trading  revenue  and  not  only  sales. 


Service 

establishments 
1946-47  1952 

9,035  10,194 

9,141  9,106 

8,407  8,214 

734  802 

91,181  105,617 

28,914  31,186 

62,267  74,735 

15,676  23,280 

2,002  2,870 

2,774  3,097 

74,732  "  104,259" 
33,931  63,342 

13,001  16,261 


Mining.  The  table  hereunder  gives  the  total  value  of  the  principal 
minerals  produced  in  the  Union  to  30  Sept.  1955.  The  value  of  gold  is 
calculated  at  £4-24773  per  fine  oz.  up  to  1919,  when  the  gold  premium  came 
into  effect,  as  from  24  July,  and  from  1925  onwards  when  the  gold  premium 
ceased  to  operate.  The  whole  of  the  gold  production  of  1933-39  was  sold 
at  a  premium;  the  premium  for  1939  amounted  to  £58,324,870.  Copper, 
tin,  antimony,  scheelite  and  silver  are  valued  on  the  estimated  pure  metal 
contained  by  shipments  according  to  the  average  current  prices  in  London. 
The  value  of  other  base  minerals  is  calculated  on  average  local  prices. 

The  value  (£  sterling)  of  the  principal  minerals  sold  from  1909  to  1957  ^ 


was : 


Classification 

Cape  of 
Good  Hope 

Natal 

Transvaal 

Orange 
Free  State 

Union 

Gold  "  . 

41,282 

96,717 

3,724,484,068 

49,760,155 

4,185,456,722 

Diamonds 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

492,649,473 

Coal 

2,062,094 

96,847,810 

170,987,317 

24,254,131 

316,869,093 

Copper  . 

69,366,610 

389 

37,748,088 

_ 

127,382,989 

Tin 

73,983 

— 

14,441,637 

_ 

16,765,778 

Asbestos 

15,182,061 

20,286 

34,293,522 

_ 

51,831,840 

Manganese 

31,817,718 

549 

174,436 

_ 

39,755,540 

Platinum 

— 

— 

37,897,117 

_ 

64,638,019 

Chrome  . 

— 

3,384 

18,834,767 

— 

26,219,362 

^  Inciudiiig  premium. 

*  Figures  by  proyinces  not  available  for  1956  and  1957. 


Total  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  Union  (in  £  sterling) : 


1953 

1954 

1966 

1966 

1967 

Asbestos 

4,757,646 

6,796,452 

7,001,028 

7,677,164 

9,083,682 

Coal 

16,464,379 

16,122,251 

17,337,704 

18,851,352 

20,440,825 

Copper  . 

9,278,694 

9,971,170 

13,614,055 

11,801,748 

8,466,164 

Corundum 

46,791 

36,194 

20,696 

36,429 

26,183 

Diamonds 

13,992,729 

12,613,651 

12,351,494 

13,479,341 

14,469,745 

Gold  "... 

147,664,998 

164,676,231 

182,745,334 

198,499,603 

212,584,897 

Iron  pyrites 

242,882 

657,945 

1,099,725 

1,140,560 

1,298,662 

Lead  ore 

Lime  and  lime¬ 

15,822 

10,126 

41,219 

63,552 

81,644 

stone  . 

2,684,744 

2,915,641 

3,647,906 

3,660,976 

3,612,944 

Magnesite 

45,872 

49,884 

47,073 

139,623 

67,115 

Manganese  ore 

4,606,240 

3,095,415 

3,287,138 

4,323,924 

4,280,621 

Osmiridium 

228,695 

177,345 

125,616 

131,607 

128,424 

Platinum 

6,076,922 

6,701,104 

7,098,593 

8,123,980 

8,616,922 

Silver 

367,613 

403,379 

471.996 

627,033 

581,593 

Soda 

— 

17,945 

19,728 

7,915 

_ 

Talc 

19,511 

19,149  4,058 

"  At  value  realized. 

10,714 

6,821 
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1953  1954 


1955  1956  1957 


Tin 

Iron  Ore  . 

Chrome  ore 

Mica 

Graphite 

Prescribed  minerals 


963,267 

1,166,269 

2,742,619 

20,146 

1,326 

200 


942,058 

1,175,695 

1,983,814 

38,190 

6,600 


926,678 

1,410,383 

2,191,404 

27,843 

4,786 

29,959,589 


1,076,247 

1,427,483 

2,896,369 

20,018 

6,176 

38,671,695 


677,443 

1,540,605 

3,507,739 

18,108 

15,186 

67,800,000 


Total,  inch  items 

not  named  .  .  215,731,726  260,688,097  288,421,238 


312,313,399 


347,295,213 


lilineral  production  in  1957:  Gold,  17,030,737  fine  oz.;  silver,  1,767,472 
fine  oz.;  iron  ore,  2,294,367  tons;  copper,  60,499  tons;  manganese  ore, 
827,528  tons;  chrome  ore,  767,073  tons;  coal,  38,322,614  tons;  asbestos, 
155,055  tons;  diamonds,  2,578,975  carats;  beryl,  635  short  tons ;  tantalum, 
24,017  lb. 

At  the  end  of  1966,  24  uranium  mines  were  admitted  to  the  uranium 
production  programme;  11  of  them  are  in  production. 

As  at  31  March  1958  persons  engaged  in  mining  and  quarrying  totalled 
641,593  (including  63,277  Whites);  of  these  398,705  (including  40,605 
Whites)  were  engaged  in  goldmining. 

Electricity.  The  total  capacity  of  the  power  plants  controlled  by  the 
Electricity  Supply  Commission  of  the  Union  was,  at  the  end  of  1957, 
3,761,050  kw.  Power  generated  in  1956  was  13,578,425,364  kwh.;  power 
sold,  12,019,480,703  kwh. 


The  Mineral  Eesourcee  of  the  Vnion  of  South  Africa,  with  a  summary  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
South-West  Africa.  Compiled  in  the  Office  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  Mines, 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Pretoria,  1940 

De  Kiewiet,  0.  W.,  A  History  of  South  Africa,  Social  and  Economic.  London,  1941 

Du  Toit,  A.,  The  Geology  of  South  Africa.  2nd  ed.  London,  1939 

Franklin,  N.  N.,  Economics  in  South  Africa.  Cape  Town,  1948 

Horst,  Shieila  T.  van  der.  Native  Labour  in  South  Africa.  Oxford,  1942 

Jeppe,  0.  W.  B.,  Gold  Mining  in  South  Africa.  London,  1949 

Pastel,  A.  W.,  The  Mineral  Resources  of  Africa.  Philadelphia,  1943 


COMMERCE 


Up  to  31  Dec.  1954,  the  statistical  territory  ‘Union  of  South  Africa’  in 
trade  statistics  comprehended  the  trade  of  the  political  territory  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  High  Commission  Territories  of  Basutoland, 
Swaziland  and  Bechuanaland  Protectorate.  As  from  1  Jan.  1955  it  includes, 
in  addition,  the  territory  of  South-West  Africa. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
exclusive  of  specie  and  gold  bullion,  was  as  follows  (in  £  sterling) : 


Yearly 

average  Imports  Exports 


1930-39  71,485,464  29,086,287 

1940-49  184,961,378  81,685,953 

1950-64  413,020,228  280,961,992 


1955 

1956 

1957 


Imports 

550,600,000 

481,015,753 

494,927,471 


Exports 

449,100,000 

331,576,191 

370,068,436 


The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  (in  £  sterling)  were : 


Imports 


1956 


1957  1 


Exports 


1956 


1957  > 


Animals  and  animal 
products 
Wheat  . 

Coffee  . 

Tea 

Cotton  piece-goods  . 
Rayon  piece-goods  . 
Woollen  piece-goods 
Agricultural  machin¬ 
ery 


4,028,231  4,741,406 

3,791,996  — 

3,040,121  3,050,914 

7,228,579  6,409,604 

18,009,180  21,557,233 
14,466,217  17,243,533 
6,306,112  5,016,388 

3,017,359  3,396,268 


Hides  and  skins 
Wool  . 

Bark  extract  . 
Maize  . 

Citrus  . 

Textiles 

Machinery 

Copper 

Asbestos 

Coal 


'  Preliminary. 


12,286,664  12,719,676 
62,001,436  66,108,021 
5,646,132  6,097,331 

16,391,093  19,341,325 
10,487,501  13,371,731 
6,850,370  7,471,314 

9,304,011  10,289,621 
11,961,819  8,722,418 

9,484,660  10,741,657 
1,478,690  1,315,136 
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Imports 

Motor  cars  and  parts 
Diamonds,  rough  . 
Fuel  oils 
ParaSin. 

Lubricating  oil 
Motor  spirit  . 

Drugs  and  fertilizers 
Rubber 

■Wood  and  manufac¬ 
tures  . 

Paper  wrapping 
Jewellery  and  fancy- 
goods  . 


1958  1957  * 

44,007,144  54,607,915 
9,577,262  11,171,222 
5,154,306  5,715,067 

5,515,178  5,290,972 

4,489,832  5,355,695 

15,650,658  14,689,235 
20,495,591  22,138,161 
7,413,366  7,894,198 

16,258,675  16,717,568 
3,042,887  2,903,423 

7,777,005  8,261,700 


Exports 

Diamonds,  uncut  . 
Diamonds,  cut 
Oils,  paints,  etc. 
Leather  and  rubber . 
Gold  and  sil-ver 
plate  . 

Atomic  energy  ma¬ 
terial  . 

Wine  and  brandy  . 


1956  1957' 

23,360,827  24,685,787 
8,526,112  10,136,932 
7,167,804  9,287,239 

6,992,527  6,476,257 

11,681  14,890 

38,695,080  49,859,496 
1,495,946  2,946,911 


'  Preliminary. 


In  1957  the  exports  of  chrome  ore  totalled  705,538  torts;  asbestos 
163,318  tons;  manganese,  570,299  short  tons;  coal,  708,690  tons. 

The  distribution  of  imports  (including  government  stores)  into  and  ex¬ 
ports  (South  African  produce)  from  the  Union  was  as  follows  (in  £lm.) : 


Imports  Exports 


Country 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957^ 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 '■ 

U.K . 

.  152-6 

166-8 

156-5 

179-8 

77-7 

102-1 

128-1 

110-6 

Rest  of  Commonwealth 

.  71-6 

68-0 

75-3 

68-6 

75-8 

67-8 

82-8 

80-0 

Belgium 

8-4 

9-8 

10-0 

12-2 

9-4 

16-8 

21-6 

18-8 

Prance  .... 

7-2 

6-3 

8-7 

10-0 

13-3 

12-7 

15-8 

15-1 

Germany 

.  221 

29-2 

31-9 

44-3 

14-9 

15-7 

18-2 

20-4 

Italy  .... 

8-8 

7-5 

10-2 

10-7 

14-7 

15-3 

16-8 

17-2 

Japan  .... 

.  10-9 

10-2 

11-9 

17-7 

— 

5-4 

8-4 

— 

Netherlands 

8-9 

10-7 

10-0 

11-0 

7-7 

9-4 

9-6 

11-5 

U.8.A . 

87-7 

1 

100-4  99-2 

Preliminary. 

107-6 

20-7 

26-0 

34-3 

25-4 

Trade  with  the  U.K.  (in  £  sterhng;  British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  into  U.K.  .  .  14,629,726  80,481,061  90,915,293  92,748,186  90,724,176 

Exports  to  Union  .  .  39,493,503  166,723,886  164,265,203  172,616,663  184,677,292 

Re-exports  .  .  .  635,076  1,329,663  1,381,596  1,707,494  1,781,102 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Railways.  With  the  formation  of  the  Union  in  1910,  the  state-owned 
lines  in  the  4  provinces  were  amalgamated  into  one  centrally  controlled  state 
undertaking — the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours  Administration — 
which  also  took  over  the  control  of  the  harbours. 

Govemment-o'vraed  lines  operated  by  the  administration  at  31  March 
1957  totalled  13,441  miles,  distributed  as  follows :  Cape,  6,282 ;  Transvaal, 
3,482;  Orange  Free  State,  1,668;  Natal,  1,646;  South-West  Africa,  1,463; 
of  which  12,648  miles  were  3  ft  6  in.  gauge  and  793  miles  2  ft  gauge.  43 
miles  of  private  railways  are  also  operated  by  the  administration.  Passen¬ 
ger  journeys,  1966-67,  237-9m. ;  goods  and  mineral  traffic,  76m.  tons. 

Roads.  The  railway  administration  operated  road  motor  services  over 
a  route  mileage  of  27,583  at  31  March  1957;  during  that  year  10,299,161 
passengers  were  conveyed  and  3,378,683  tons  of  goods  were  carried. 

There  were  at  31  March  1957,  4,161  miles  of  national  roads,  of  which 
4,060  miles  were  bituminous-surfaced.  In  addition,  there  were  over  90,000 
miles  of  provincial  roads;  of  these,  2,900  miles  are  covered  with  bitumen 
and  nearly  8,000  miles  are  of  crushed  stone,  the  remaining  80,000  miles 
being  earth  roads. 
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Motor  vehicles  in  operation  in  1956  included  632,277  passenger  cars, 
192,671  trucks,  6,279  buses  and  39,422  motor  cycles. 

Shipping.  The  4  main  ports  are  Durban,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth  and 
East  London.  During  the  year  1957,  a  total  of  13,121  commercial  vessels, 
whaling  boats  and  fishing  boats  of  70,703,708  net  tons  entered.  This  total 
comprised  7,265  ocean-going  vessels,  1,699  coastal  vessels  and  4,157  trawlers 
and  whalers. 

Aviation.  South  African  Airways,  which  are  government- owned  under 
the  Railways  and  Harbours  Administration,  operate  a  service  between 
the  Union  and  the  U.K.  in  conjunction  with  B.O.A.C.  There  are  also 
regular  services  between  the  principal  towns,  connecting  all  important 
centres  of  South  and  South-West  Africa  and  the  Rhodesias. 

Other  services  to  Europe  are  maintained  by  K.L.M.  (Amsterdam), 
SABENA  (Brussels),  S.A.S.  (Stockholm),  UAT  French  Airlines  (Paris)  and 
DETA  (Louren90  Marques).  Pan  American  Airways  operate  a  frequent 
service  to  the  U.S.A.  Qantas  Airways  operates  a  fortnightly  service  from 
Australia  via  Mauritius  and  the  Cocos  Islands.  El  A1  Israel  airline  operates 
a  weekly  service  between  Israel  and  the  Union. 

The  following  are  the  principal  airlines:  (a)  South  African  Airways: 
(Trunk)  Johannesburg-Livingstone-Entebbe-Khartoum-Cairo-Rome- 
FrankfurULondon ;  (Regional)  Bulawayo,  Louren50  Marques  and  internal 
network.  During  1957,  277,788  passengers  were  carried  by  South  African 
Airways  while  248,738,701  passenger  miles  were  flown.  3,015,042  freight- 
ton  miles  and  3,015,042  mail- ton  miles  were  flown  during  the  same  period. 

(b)  Pan  African  Airways,  Ltd,  operate  a  non-schedided  air  service  to  Europe. 

(c)  Trek  Airways  (Pty),  Ltd,  operate  a  non-scheduled  air  service  to  Europe. 

(d)  Commercial  Air  Services  (Pty),  Ltd,  operate  feeder  services  between  the 
Rand  and  the  Orange  Free  State  Goldfields  (Welkom).  (e)  South-West 
Air-Transport  operate  scheduled  services  radiating  from  Windhoek,  con¬ 
necting  the  larger  towns  in  South-West  Africa. 

The  main  airports  are  at  Joharmesburg,  Cape  Town  and  Durban. 

The  total  capital  expenditure  on  railways,  harbours,  steamships,  airways 
and  aerodromes  at  31  March  1957  amoimted  to  £446,630,532.  During  the 
year  the  total  revenue  (all  services)  was  £155,475,655,  to  which  the  railways 
contributed  £139,416,250.  Total  expenditure  (all  services)  amounted  to 
£166,884,073  (£153,888,611  net  on  railways). 

Post.  On  31  March  1957  there  were  in  the  Union  (excluding  South- 
West  Africa)  3,470  post  and  telegraph  offices.  The  cash  revenue  of  the 
Department  of  Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones,  1956-57,  was  £28,362,037 ; 
expenditure,  £23,267,392.  The  revenue  included  £2,906,195  from  the  tele¬ 
graph  service  and  £16,535,799  from  the  telephone  service. 

There  were  in  1957,  715,341  telephone  stations  and  11,903  public  call 
offices,  excluding  the  telephones  and  exchanges  owned  by  the  Durban 
Corporation,  for  which  the  corresponding  figures  were  71,880  and  578.  On 
1  Feb.  1932  the  telephone  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  were  linked  together  by  means  of  the  ‘  Beam  ’  radio  system  of  Cable 
and  Wireless,  Ltd.  In  addition,  the  following  radio-telephone  services 
were  introduced  in  1946-54 :  Via  Great  Britain  to  Atlantic  liners,  Austria, 
Barbados,  Belgium,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Czechoslovakia,  Cuba,  Denmark , 
Egypt,  Eire,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Gibraltar,  India,  Israel,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland;  direct  to  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganjika,  Belgian  Congo,  the 
U.S.A.,  Australia,  Argentina;  via  Lourenfo  Marques  to  Portugal. 
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MONEY  AND  BANKING 


Act  No.  31  of  1922  provided  for  the  issue  of  a  Union  coinage  with 
denominations  identical  with  those  of  British  coins,  which  remained  in 
circulation  as  legal  tender  until  15  Jan.  1933,  when  they  were  withdrawn. 
On  1  July  1941  the  South  African  Mint  replaced  the  Pretoria  branch  of  the 
Royal  aiint,  which  had  struck  South  African  coins  from  1923. 

The  Schedule  to  Act  No.  31  of  1922  was  amended  by  Act  No.  57  of  1946, 
permitting  the  coining  of  crowns  (5s.  pieces).  Union  of  South  Africa  silver 
coins  of  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  2s.,  Is.,  6d.,  3d.,  and  bronze  coins  of  Id.,  jd.,  \d.,  are  being 
coined  and  are  in  circulation.  Gold  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  were  in 
circulation  until  21  Dec.  1932,  on  which  date  the  Union  suspended  gold 
payments.  Prom  18  March  1952  pound  and  half-pound  gold  coins  have 
been  minted  as  ‘  proof’  pieces. 

Statistics  of  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank  ^  are  as  follows  (in  £) : 


Liabilities 

Capital 
Reserve  Fund 
Notes  in  circulation 
Deposits  : 
Goveniment 
Bankers 
Other 


31  March  1958 
1,000,000 
3,419,071 
113,978,000 

37,944,000 

45,801,000 

1,877,000 


Assets 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion 
Bills  discounted  ; 
Domestic  . 

Foreign 

Loans  and  advances 
Government  securities 
Other  securities 


31  March  1968 
.  68,443,000 

.  76,900,000 

.  5,091,000 

3,324,000 
.  50,101,406 

.  4,994,826 


■  In  Dec.  1920,  under  the  South  African  Currency  and  Banking  Act,  1920,  a  Central 
Reserve  Bank  was  established  at  Pretoria.  It  commenced  operations  in  June  1921,  and 
began  to  issue  notes  in  April  1922.  Liability  for  the  outstanding  notes  of  the  commercial 
banks  was  transferred  to  it  on  30  June  1924,  and  amounted  to  £160,666  on  20  Oct.  1950. 
The  bank  has  branches  in  Johannesburg,  Capa  Town,  Durban,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Bloemfontein  and  Pietermaritzburg. 


Ratio  of  gold  reserves  to  liabilities  to  the  public  was  35-4%  on  31  March 
1958. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  the  post  office  savings  bank  in  the  Union  at 
the  end  of  March  1958  was  2,395,000,  and  the  amount  standing  to  their 
credit  £73,475,000. 

Arndt,  E.  H.  D.,  The  South  African  Minis.  Pretoria,  1939 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1922,  which  came  into  effect  on 
1  April  1923,  established  standard  weights  and  measures  throughout  the 
Union  and  embodied  the  principle  of  optional  use  of  the  metric  system, 
subject  to  certain  provisions.  The  Act  was  amended  in  1933  and  1940. 

Regulations  (completely  revised  in  1943)  prescribe  the  manner  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  assizing  of  trade  weighing  and  measuring  instruments,  as  well  as 
controlling  the  sale  of  goods  and  fixing  standard  quantities  for  commodities 
in  general  use. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Bureau  (formerly  Office)  of  Census  Statistics  (Schoeman 
St.,  Pretoria),  established  on  1  April  1917,  as  a  division  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
is  based  mainly  on  the  Consolidated  Census  Act,  No.  76,  of  1957,  and  the  Consolidated 
Statistics  Act,  No.  73,  of  1957.  Main  publications  : 

Official  Tear  Book  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  of  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland  Prolectorate 
and  Swaziland.  Prom  1918  (preceded  by  the  Statistical  Tear  Book,  1913-17).  Latest 
issue.  No.  29,  1956-67  (1958) 

Statistics  of  Production:  Industrial.  Annual,  from  1915/16  (but  suspended  from  1929/30 
to  1931/32  and  from  1938  to  1942) 

Statistics  of  Production :  Agricultural.  Annual,  from  1917/18(  but  suspended  from  1929/30 
to  1931/32  and  from  1939  to  1946) 
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Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  (from  1922) 

Population  Census,  1951.  (Various  special  reports  in  course  of  publication) 

The  Customs  and  Excise  Office,  Pretoria,  publishes  Monthly  Abstracl  of  Trade  Statistics 
(from  1946)  and  Trade  and  Shipping  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Quarterly  and  annually. 

Bate,  H.  M.,  South  Africa  without  prejudice.  London,  1956 
Bosman,  D.  B.,  Tweetalige  Woordehoek.  2  toIs.  Cape  Town,  1946-49 

Brown,  A.  Gordon  (ed.),  South  and  East  African  Tear  Book  and  Guide.  Annual.  London 
Hotmeyr,  J.  H.,  South  Africa.  Rev.  ed.  by  J.  P.  Cope.  London,  1952 
McLaren,  J.,  A  Concise  English-Kaffir  Dictionary.  London,  1923 
Pettman,  C.,  South  Africa.  Place  Names,  Past  and  Present.  Queenstown,  1932 
Ploeger,  J.,  and  Smith,  A.  H.,  Pictorial  Atlas  of  the  History  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Pretoria,  1950 

Siegfried,  A.,  African  Journey.  London,  1960 
"Walker,  B.  A.,  History  of  Southern  Africa.  London,  1957 

Wellin^on,  J.  H.,  Southern  Africa,  a  geographical  guide.  2  vols.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press, 
1955. 


PROVINCE  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE 

Kaapprovtnsibi 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  originally  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1652.  Britain 
took  possession  of  it  in  1796  but  evacuated  it  in  1803.  A  British  force 
again  took  possession  in  1806,  and  it  was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Convention  of  London,  13  Aug.  1814.  Letters  patent  issued  in  1850 
declared  that  in  the  colony  there  should  be  a  Parliament  which  should  con¬ 
sist  of  the  Governor,  a  Legislative  Coimcil  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  On  31 
May  1910  the  colony  was  merged  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  thereafter 
forming  an  original  province  of  the  Union. 

At  the  provincial  council  election  on  18  Aug.  1954  the  following  parties 
were  returned :  Nationalists,  30 ;  United  Party,  24 ;  there  are  also  2 
Native  Representatives. 

Cape  Town  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  administration. 

Administrator.  Dr  J.  H.  0.  du  Plessis. 

The  province  is  divided  into  108  magisterial  districts,  and  the  pro"vinoe 
proper,  including  Bechuanaland,  but  exclusive  of  the  Transkeian  territories 
(with  the  exception  of  the  districts  of  Mount  Currie  and  Matatiele,  where 
there  are  also  divisional  council  divisions),  into  95  divisional  coimcil  divisions. 
This  figure  includes  the  2  divisions  in  the  Transkei,  viz.,  Moimt  Currie  and 
Matatiele,  and  also  Umzimkulu  Road  Board.  Each  division  has  a  council 
of  at  least  6  members  (14  in  the  Cape  Division)  elected  quinquermially  by 
the  owners  or  occupiers  of  immovable  property.  The  duties  devolving  upon 
divisional  councils  include  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
bridges,  local  rating,  vehicle  taxation  (except  motor  vehicles)  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  pubho  health. 

There  are  155  municipalities,  each  governed  by  a  mayor  and  councillors. 
Municipal  elections  are  held  trienniaUy.  There  are  also  85  village  manage¬ 
ment  boards  and  16  local  boards. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  following  table  gives  the  population 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ^  (area  278,465  sq.  miles)  at  the  last  7  censuses : 
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All  races 

White 

Non- White 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1921 

2,781,542 

1,347,791 

1,433,761 

329,367 

321,268 

1,018,424 

1,112,483 

1926 

— 

— 

— 

357,683 

348,554 

_ 

_ 

1931 

— 

— 

— 

377,579 

370,899 

_ 

_ 

1936 

3,527,865 

1,663,169 

1,864,796 

396,058 

394,993 

1,267,011 

1,469,803 

1941 

— 

— 

— 

412,601 

412,280 

_ 

_ 

1946 

4,051,424 

1,924,334 

2,127,090 

433,849 

436,300 

1,490,485 

1,690,790 

1931 

4,426,726 

2,110,674 

2,316,052 

463,917 

471,168 

1,646,767 

1,844,884 

•  Excluding  Walvis  Bay  (374  sq.  miles). 


Of  the  non-White  population  in  1951,  17,818  were  Asiatics,  2,492,021 
were  Bantu  and  981,802  were  of  mixed  and  other  races.  The  great  majority 
are  engaged  in  agricultmal  or  domestic  employments. 

Chief  towns :  The  census  figures  for  the  White  population  in  1951  are : 
Cape  Town,  247,442;  Port  Elizabeth,  78,670;  East  London,  43,946; 
Kimberley,  20,486;  Uitenhage,  14,272;  Paarl,  12,196;  Worcester,  9,202; 
Queenstown,  8,759;  Grahamstown,  8,680;  George,  8,342;  Oudtshoorn, 
8,317;  Stellenbosch,  8,252;  King  William’s  Town,  6,397. 

Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 

White  Asians  and  Coloured 


Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1955 

22,691 

8,626 

9,042 

55,287 

19,738 

9,476 

1956 

20,049 

9,246 

7.889 

65,688 

19,937 

8,181 

1937  1 

23,082 

9,105 

7,969 

69,946 

19,975 

8,413 

^  Preliminary, 


RELIGION.  Whites  (1951) ;  Nederduits  Gereformeerde  Kerk,  469,482 ; 
Gereformeerde  Kerk,  29,561 ;  Nederduits  Hervormde  Kerk,  22,779 ;  Angli¬ 
can  Church,  160,962;  Presbyterians,  29,666;  Congregationalists,  6,985; 
Methodists,  67,849 ;  Lutherans,  10,244;  Roman  Catholics,  47,113 ;  Baptists, 
13,333;  other  Christians,  34,588;  Jews,  30,849;  others,  7,977.  Non- 
Whites  (1946);  Dutch  Churches,  300,258;  Anglicans,  361,661;  Presby¬ 
terians,  105,075;  Methodists,  546,273;  Lutherans,  76,519;  Roman 
Catholics,  108,053;  Congregationalists,  160,277;  other  Christians,  103,714; 
Native  Separatist  Churches,  152,560;  Buddhists  and  Confucians,  483; 
Hindus,  3,756;  Moslems,  46,258;  no  religon,  1,165,396  ^;  others  and 
unspecified,  52,770;  total,  3,183,053. 

‘  Indicates  for  Whites  *No  Religion*  (so  returned),  and  for  non-Whites  covers  Bantu 
religions  and  non-Christian  Hottentots  and  Bushmen. 

EDUCATION.  Local  school  administration  is  conducted  by  school 
boards  and  school  committees,  the  unit  of  administration  being  the  school 
district.  Each  school  district  is  under  the  control  of  a  school  board,  a 
portion  of  the  members  being  elected  by  the  ratepayers  and  a  portion 
nominated  partly  by  the  provincial  administration  and  partly  by  the  local 
authorities.  Education  is  compulsory  for  White  children  and  under  certain 
conditions  for  Coloured  children. 

In  Dec.  1957  there  were  1,167  schools  for  White  scholars,  and  in  addition 
7  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers.  There  were  190,291  White  pupils, 
mostly  under  school  boards,  and  a  total  of  8,642  teachers.  In  1956  there  were 
3,739  schools  for  non- White  scholars,  of  which  30  were  industrial  schools  and 
26  training  institutions  for  teachers.  Altogether,  there  were  14,684  teachers 
in  non-White  schools  and  a  total  of  669,394  pupils,  mostly  under  churches 
and  missionary  bodies. 
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FINANCE.  Since  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Union  there  is  one 
financial  statement  for  the  4  provinces  together,  particulars  of  which  are 
given  above  under  the  Union.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Financial  Relations 
Act,  1913,  the  provincial  revenue  consists  of  certain  revenues  assigned  to 
the  province  (not  included  in  the  Union  summary  referred  to  above)  and 
an  amoimt  voted  by  Parliament  by  way  of  subsidy.  The  following  figures 
show  the  provincial  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £1,000)  for  financial  years 
ending  31  March : 


1953-54 

1954-65 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58* 

Revenue : 

Provincial  collections  . 

13,602 

13.360 

14,216 

18.202 

18.094 

Union  government  subsidies — 

Ordinary.  .... 

12,969 

150 

13,780 

14,870  > 

16,550  ’ 

16,950 

Special  ..... 

160 

150 

150 

760 

Grants — 

Native  education 

1,982 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

National  Boad  Board  for  interest 

and  redemption 

35 

27 

26 

25 

25 

Other  ..... 

1,135 

465 

3,011 

3,449 

3,340 

Total  revenue 

30,198 

27,782 

32,273 

38,376 

39,159 

Total  ordinary  expenditure 

28,296 

25,870 

33,150 

37,391 

38,892 

1  Preliminary. 

*  Includmg  special  subsidies  in 

terms  of  section  6(4)  of  Act  No. 

38  of  1945. 

Ordinary  expenditure,  1957-58  (in  £1,000):  General  administration, 
1,000;  education,  18,528;  hospitals  and  public  health,  9,275;  roads,  bridges 
and  local  works,  4,221  ;  miscellaneous  services  (public  libraries,  museums, 
agricultural  societies,  fish  and  game  preservation,  etc.),  651 ;  interest  and 
redemption  charges  on  loans  raised  for  schools,  hospitals,  bridges  and  other 
buildings,  1,479;  national  roads,  3,874.  Capital  expenditure,  3,120. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Viticultm-e  in  the  Union  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  the  Cape  Province,  but  practically  aU  other  forms  of 
agricultural  and  pastoral  activity  are  pursued. 

Livestock  (excluding  the  number  in  towns  and  %dUages)  at  31  Aug. 
1954:  3,936,847  cattle,  24,097,413  sheep,  3,581,862  goats  and  173,489 
pigs  (Whites  only). 

Industry.  The  province  has  brick,  tile  and  pottery  works,  saw-mills, 
engineering  works,  foundries,  grain-mills,  distilleries  and  wineries,  clothing 
factories,  furniture,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  etc. 

Mining.  For  mineral  production,  see  p.  263. 

Books  of  Reference 

Official  Ouide.  Oape  Town,  1953 

Du  Toit,  P.  S.,  Onderwys  in  Kawpland,  1652-1939.  Pretoria,  1940 

Kilpin,  E.,  The  Parliament  of  the  Cape.  London,  1939 

Marais,  J.  S.,  The  Cape  Coloured  People,  1652-1937.  London,  1939 


PROVINCE  OF  NATAL 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Natal  was  annexed  to  Cape 
Colony  in  1844,  placed  under  separate  government  in  1845,  and  under 
charter  of  15  July  1856  erected  into  a  separate  colony.  By  this  charter 
partially  representative  institutions  were  established,  and,  under  a  Natal 
Act  of  1893,  assented  to  by  Order  in  Council,  26  June  1893,  the  colony 
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obtained  responsible  government.  The  province  of  Zululand  was  annexed 
to  Natal  on  30  Dec.  1897.  The  districts  of  Vryheid,  Utrecht  and  part  of 
Wakerstroom,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Transvaal,  were  annexed  in  Jan. 
1903.  On  31  May  1910  the  colony  was  merged  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  becoming  an  original  province  of  the  Union. 

The  seat  of  provincial  government  in  Natal  is  Pietermaritzburg. 

At  the  provincial  council  elections  on  16  June  1954  there  were  returned : 
United  Party,  21 ;  Nationalists,  4. 

Administrator.  A.  E.  TroUip. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  province  (including  Zululand, 
10,362  sq.  miles)  has  an  area  of  33,578  sq.  miles,  with  a  seaboard  of  about 
360  miles.  The  climate  is  sub-tropical  on  the  coast  and  somewhat  colder 
inland.  It  is  well  suited  to  White  persons.  The  province  is  divided  into 
45  magisterial  districts. 

The  returns  of  the  total  population  at  the  last  7  censuses  were : 


All  races  AVhite  Non- White 


Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1921 

1,429,398 

707,600 

721,798 

70,506 

66,381 

637,094 

655,417 

1926 

— 

— 

— 

81,170 

77,746 

— 

_ 

1931 

— 

— 

— 

90,253 

87,196 

— 

_ 

1936 

1,946,468 

944,220 

1,002,248 

95,157 

95,392 

849,063 

906,856 

1941 

— 

— 

— 

108,283 

109,856 

— 

_ 

1946 

2,202,392 

1,073,510 

1,128,882 

117,425 

119,272 

956,085 

1,009,600 

1951 

2,415,318 

1,182,931 

1,232,387 

136,300 

137,940 

1,046,631 

1,094,447 

Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years: 


Whites  Asians  and  Coloured 


Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1955 

6,801 

2,916 

2,771 

11,645 

3,526 

3,969 

1956 

6,868 

3,007 

2,449 

2,491 

12,134 

3,430 

3,531 

2,773 

1957  1 

7,112 

3,157 

12,790 

2,974 

'  Preliminary. 


RELIGION.  Whites  (1951):  Nederduits  Gereformeerde  Kerk,  46,052; 
Gereformeerde  Kerk,  4,432 ;  Nederduits  Hervormde  Kerk,  6,582 ;  Anglican 
Church,  93,938;  Presbyterians,  21,424 ;  Congregationalists,  4,118;  Metho¬ 
dists,  37,639 ;  Lutherans,  6,626 ;  Roman  Catholics,  25,313 ;  other  Christians, 
18,323;  Jews,  5,441 ;  others,  4,352.  Non-Whites  Dutch  Churches, 

13,999;  Anglicans,  102,712;  Presbyterians,  20,816 ;  Methodists,  136,787; 
Lutherans,  80,879;  Roman  Catholics,  145,783;  Congregationalists,  21,693 ; 
other  Christians,  111,899;  Native  Separatist  Churches,  177,980;  Buddhists 
and  Confuoians,  313;  Hindus,  164,900;  Moslems,  35,259;  no  religion, 
895,948  others  unspecified,  and  56,727;  total  1,965,695. 

‘  Indicates  for  Whites  ‘No  Religion’  (so  returned),  and  for  non-Whites  covers  Bairtu 
religions  and  non-Christian  Hottentots  and  Bushmen. 

EDUCATION.  With  the  exception  of  higher,  technical  and  vocational 
education  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Union  Government,  education 
comes  under  the  provincial  administration.  In  1957  there  were,  for  White 
children,  223  schools  giving  primary  and  secondary  education,  which  were 
supported  either  entirely  or  partially  by  government  funds.  In  addition 
there  were  2  training  schools  for  teachers.  For  Coloured  and  Asiatic 
children,  there  were  328  schools,  state  and  state-aided.  The  enrolment  of 
White  pupils  in  government  and  inspected  schools  was  59,812  in  Dec.  1957. 
The  number  of  Coloured  and  Asiatic  children  receiving  instruction  in 
Dec.  1957  amounted  to  96,568. 
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FINANCE.  The  following  figures  show  the  provincial  revenue  and 
expenditure  (in  £1,000)  for  5  years,  ending  31  March: 


1953-54 

1954-65 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-68 ‘ 

Revenue : 

Provincial  ooUeotions  . 

6,879 

6,987 

6,548 

7,200 

7,625 

Union  government  subsidies — 
Ordinary ...  * 

6,400 

6,732 

6,106  • 

6,700  • 

6,900 

Special  .... 

100 

100 

22 

100 

— 

National  Peediug  Scheme  . 

78 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Grants — 

Native  education 

1,025 

— 

— 

— 

— 

other 

20 

1,163 

1,355 

1,360 

1,621 

Total  revenue 

12,502 

12,982 

14,030 

16,360 

16,346 

Total  ordinary  expenditure 

12,017 

11,483 

14,688 

16,996 

16,926 

•  Preliminary. 

•  Including  special  subsidies  in  terms  of  section  6(4)  of  Act  No.  S8  of  1945. 


Ordinary  expenditiu’e,  1957-58  (in  £1,000) :  General  administration, 
851 ;  education,  6,786;  medical  and  health  services,  5,465;  roads,  bridges, 
works,  1,973;  miscellaneous,  530;  interest  and  redemption,  860.  The 
capital  expenditure  was  1,800. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  On  the  coast  and  in  Zululand  there  are 
vast  plantations  of  sugar  cane.  The  area  in  April  1954  was  605,708  acres. 
In  1967,  7'5m.  tons  of  cane  were  produced,  yielding  848,645  tons  of  sugar. 
Cereals  of  all  kinds  (especially  maize),  fruits,  vegetables,  the  Acacia  molis- 
sima  (the  bark  of  which  is  much  used  for  tanning  purposes)  and  other  crops 
are  produced. 

Fishery.  Offshore  whaling  yielded  1,023  whales  in  1964 ;  production  of 
whale  oil  was  4,701  long  tons ;  of  sperm  oil,  2,485  long  tons ;  of  whale  meat 
meal,  2,607  short  tons. 

Mining.  The  province  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  particularly  coal.  For 
figures  of  mineral  production,  see  p.  263. 


Books  of  Reference 
OullingTorah'a  Natal  Almanac.  Annual.  Durban 

Doke,  0.  M.,  and  Vilakazi,  B.  W.,  Zuliir-Engiish  Dictionary.  Johannesburg,  1948 
Pair,  T.  J.  D.,  Natal  Regional  Survey.  S  vols.  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1955 
Hattersley,  A.  P.,  Portrait  of  a  Colony.  London,  1940. — The  British  Settlement  of  Natal. 
Cambridge,  1950 

Krlge,  B.  J.,  Social  System  of  the  Zulus.  London,  1936 

Tatlow,  A.  H.,  Natal  Province:  Descriptive  Guide  and  Official  Handbook.  Durban  and 
Loudon.  Annual 


PROVINCE  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Transvaal  was  one  of 
the  territories  colonized  by  the  Boers  who  left  the  Cape  Colony  during  the 
Great  Trek  in  1831  and  following  years.  In  1852,  by  the  Sand  River 
Treaty,  Great  Britain  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal,  which, 
in  1863,  took  the  name  of  the  South  African  Republic.  In  1877  the  Republic 
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was  annexed  by  Great  Britain,  but  the  Boers  were  not  reconciled  to  the  loss 
of  their  independence,  and  war  broke  out  towards  the  end  of  1880.  In  1881 
peace  was  made  and  self-government,  subject  to  British  suzerainty  and 
certain  stipulated  restrictions,  was  restored  to  the  Boers.  The  London 
Convention  of  1884  removed  the  suzerainty  and  a  number  of  these  restric¬ 
tions  but  reserved  to  Great  Britain  the  right  of  approval  of  the  Transvaal’s 
foreign  relations,  excepting  with  regard  to  the  Orange  Free  State.  In  1886 
gold  was  discovered  on  the  Witwatersrand,  and  this  discovery,  together  with 
the  great  influx  of  foreigners  which  it  occasioned,  gave  rise  to  many  grave 
problems.  Eventually,  in  1899,  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Transvaal.  Peace  was  concluded  on  31  May  1902,  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  both  losing  their  independence.  The  Transvaal  was 
governed  as  a  crown  colony  until  12  Jan.  1907,  when  responsible  government 
came  into  force.  On  31  May  1910  the  Transvaal  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  colony,  becoming  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  the  Union. 

The  seat  of  provincial  government  is  at  Pretoria,  which  is  also  the 
administrative  capital  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

At  the  provincial  council  election  on  18  Aug.  1964  there  were  returned: 
Nationalists,  45 ;  United  Party,  23. 

Administrator.  Dr  Wm  Nicol  (appointed  1  Nov.  1948 ;  salary,  £3,250). 


AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  province  is  110,450  sq. 
miles,  divided  into  60  districts.  The  following  table  shows  the  population 
at  each  of  the  last  7  censuses : 


Total 

All  races 

Males 

Females 

White 

Males  Females 

Non- White 
Males  Females 

1921 

2,087,636 

1,159,430 

928,206 

285,185 

259,788 

874,245 

668,418 

1926 

— 

— 

— 

313,773 

357,604 

294,849 

— 

— 

1931 

— 

— 

— 

338,616 

396,286 

— 

— 

1936 

3,341,470 

1,846,576 

1,494,894 

424,470 

1,422,106 

1,098,608 

1941 

— 

— 

— 

487,727 

462,108 

— 

— 

1946 

4,283,038 

2,374,323 

1,908,715 

641,053 

622,06$ 

1,833,270 

1,386,647 

1951 

4,812,838 

2,619,314 

2,193,524 

606,900 

697,812 

2,012,414 

1,595,712 

According  to  the  flgures  of  the  census,  the  largest  towns  had  in  1961  a 
White  population  as  follows:  Johannesburg,  369,477;  others,  524,530; 
Pretoria,  151,100;  others,  134,279;  Germiston,  71,572;  others,  96,567; 
Springs,  31,658;  others,  87,824 ;  Benoni,  36,738 ;  others,  72,743. 

Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 

White  Asians  and  Coloured 


Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1955 

35,471 

10,699 

10,699 

6,507 

1,828 

1,072 

1956 

34,884 

10,946 

13,105 

6,474 

1,882 

939 

1957  1 

38,314 

11,459 

13,376 

6,466 

1,954 

891 

*  Preliminary. 


RELIGION.  Whites  Nederduits  Gereformeerde  Kerk,  431,346 ; 

Gereformeerde  Kerk,  64,821;  Nederduits  Hervormde  Kerk,  144,390; 
Anglican  Church,  150,025;  Presbyterians,  46,385;  Congregationalists, 
2,659;  Methodists,  103,082;  Lutherans,  8,747 ;  Roman  Catholics,  65,038; 
Greek  Orthodox,  6,623;  ISaptists,  8,273;  Christian  Scientists,  3,064; 
Salvation  Army,  1,683;  Apostolic  Faith  Mission  Church,  34,080;  Full 
Gospel  Church,  9,467;  other  Christians,  41,278;  Jews,  68,962;  others, 
16,069.  Non-  Whites  (1946) :  Dutch  Churches,  136,458 ;  Anglicans,  226,454 ; 
Presbyterians,  31,738;  Methodists,  274,608;  Lutherans,  275,001 ;  Roman 
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Catholics,  130,799;  Congregationalists,  26,406;  other  Christians,  293,176; 
Native  Separatist  Churches,  364,895;  Buddhists  and  Confucians,  1,588; 
Hindus,  12,303;  Moslems,  28,578;  no  religon,  1,347,040*^;  others  and 
unspecified,  71,873;  total,  3,219,927. 

^  Indicates  for  Whites  ‘Ko  Religion*  (so  returned),  and  for  non- Whites  corers  Bantu 
religions  and  non-Christian  Hottentots  and  Bushmen. 

EDUCATION.  All  education  except  that  of  a  university  and  of  a 
vocational  type  is  under  the  provincial  authority.  The  province  has  been 
divided  for  the  purposes  of  local  control  and  management  into  20  school 
districts.  Instruction  in  government  schools,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
is  free. 

In  Dec.  1957  there  were  854  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  training 
colleges  for  White  scholars  with  a  total  enrolment  of  293,399;  111  state 
and  state-aided  schools  for  Coloured  and  Indian  children,  with  35,216 
pupils. 

The  medium  of  instruction  is  the  home  language  (English  or  Afrikaans) 
of  the  pupil.  The  teaching  of  the  other  language  begins  at  the  earliest 
stage  at  which  it  is  appropriate  on  educational  grounds.  Both  languages 
are  taught  as  examination  subjects  to  every  pupil  above  the  fifth  standard. 


FINANCE.  The  following  figures  show  the  provincial  revenue  and 
expenditure  (in  £1,000)  for  5  years  ending  31  March : 


1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58* 

Revenue : 

Provincial  collections  . 

Union  government  subsidies  : 

19,216 

19,436 

17,965 

21,249 

20,045 

Ordinary.  .  .  .  . 

14,522 

17,093 

17,910“ 

19,746* 

20,825 

Native  education 

2,215 

— 

1,326 

1,518 

— 

Ordinary  revenue  (all  items)  . 

35,972 

36,529 

37,201 

42,513 

40,870 

Total  expenditure  .  .  .  . 

32,927 

33,115 

38,132 

40,373 

42,785 

’  Preliminary. 

’  Including  special  subsidies 

in  terms  of  section  6(4)  of  Act  No. 

33  of  1945. 

^Ordinary  expenditure,  1957—58  (in  £1,000) :  General  administration, 
2,070;  education,  14,542;  hospitals  and  health  services,  12,639;  roads, 
bridges  and  local  works,  7,261 ;  miscellaneous,  4,413  ;  interest  and  redemp¬ 
tion,  1,859.  The  capital  expenditure  was  5,925. 

The  provincial  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  licences,  auction  sales 
tax,  personal  and  income  tax,  companies’  tax,  racing  and  entertainment 
taxation. 


PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  province  is  in  the  main  a  stock- 
raising  country,  though  there  are  considerable  areas  well  adapted  for 
agriculture,  including  the  growing  of  tropical  crops. 

The  livestock  (excluding  the  number  in  towns  and  villages)  numbered 
at  31  Aug.  1954,  3,481,773  cattle;  3,430,243  sheep;  748,978  goats,  and 
176,788  pigs  (Whites  only). 

Industry.  The  province  has  iron  and  brass  foundries  and  engineering 
works,  grain-mills,  breweries,  brick,  tile  and  pottery  works,  tobacco,  soap 
and  candle  factories,  coach  and  wagon  works,  clothing  factories,  etc. 
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Mining.  For  mineral  production,  see  p.  263,  The  output  of  gold  for 
1955  was  12,411,821  oz.,  valued  at  £155,341,386;  for  1956,  12,708,806  oz., 
valued  at  £170,456,852. 

Books  of  Reference 

Transvaal  Official  Chiide.  Cape  Town,  1955 

Bot,  A.  K.,  A  Century  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal.  Pretoria,  1936 
Graumann,  Sir  H.,  Rand  Riches  and  South  Africa.  Cape  Town,  1935 
ElioTSon,  B.,  Johannesburg^  the  fabulous  city.  Cape  Town,  1956 
Symonds,  P.  A.,  The  Johannesburg  Story.  London,  1953 


PROVINCE  OF  THE  ORANGE  FREE  STATE 

Obaitje-Vbystaat 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Orange  River  was 
first  crossed  by  Europeans  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Between 
1810  and  1820,  settlements  were  made  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  the  Great  Trek  greatly  augmented  the  number  of  settlers 
during  and  after  1836.  In  1848  Sir  Harry  Smith  proclaimed  the  whole 
territory  between  the  Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers  as  a  British  possession  and 
established  what  was  called  the  Orange  River  sovereignty.  However,  in 
1854,  by  the  Convention  of  Bloemfontein,  British  sovereignty  was  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  independence  of  the  country  was  recognized. 

During  the  first  5  years  of  its  existence  the  Orange  Free  State  was  much 
harassed  by  incessant  raids  by,  and  fighting  with,  the  Basutos.  These  were 
at  length  conquered,  but,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  treaty  of  Aliwal  North  incorporated  only  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Basutos  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 

On  account  of  the  treaty  between  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  South 
African  Republic,  the  former  state  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  South 
African  War  (1899-1902),  and  was  annexed  on  28  May  1900,  as  the  Orange 
River  Colony.  After  peace  was  declared  crown  colony  government  was 
established  and  continued  until  1907,  when  responsible  government  was 
introduced.  On  31  March  1910  the  Orange  River  Colony  was  merged  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  as  the  province  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

The  seat  of  provincial  government  is  at  Bloemfontein.  There  are  65 
municipahties. 

At  the  provincial  council  election  on  18  Aug.  1954  there  were  returned 
25  Nationalists. 

Administrator.  J.  J.  Fouche  (appointed  1  Jan.  1951 ;  salary,  £3,250). 


AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  province  is  49,866  sq. 


miles ;  it  is  divided  into  43  districts. 


follows : 

Total 

All  races 
Males 

Females 

1921 

628,82'/ 

321,373 

307,454 

1926 

— 

— 

— 

1931 

— 

— 

— 

1936 

772,060 

381,903 

390,157 

1941 

— 

— 

— 

1946 

879,071 

432,896 

446,175 

1951 

1,016,570 

619,166 

497,404 

The  capital,  Bloemfontein,  had,  i: 
49,074  were  White. 


The  census  population  has  varied  as 


White  Non-White 


Males 

Females 

M  ales 

Females 

97,948 

90,900 

223,425 

216,554 

104,392 

98,593 

— 

— 

104,738 

100,637 

— 

— 

101,872 

99,106 

280,031 

291,051 

100,146 

98,392 

— 

— 

101,874 

100,203 

331,022 

345,972 

115,637 

112,016 

403,629 

386,389 

1951,  109,369  inhabitants,  of  whom 
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Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 

AVhite  Asians  and  Coloured 


Births 

Deaths 

M arriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1956 

6,825 

2,095 

2,206 

589 

445 

261 

1956 

7,111 

2,762 

2.189 

647 

422 

196 

1957  ‘ 

7,248 

2,169 

2,186 

584 

462 

195 

*  Preliminary. 


RELIGION.  Whites  ••  Nederduits  Gereformeerde  Kerk,  160,602 ; 

Gereformeerde  Kerk,  13,419;  Nederduits  Hervormde  Kerk,  9,237;  Angli¬ 
can  Church,  11,547;  Presbyterians,  3,261;  Congregationalists,  153; 
Methodists,  10,451;  Lutherans,  645;  Roman  Cathohcs,  3,866;  Greek 
Orthodox,  262;  Baptists,  999;  Apostohc  Faith  Mission  Church,  3,924; 
other  Christians,  4,898;  Jews,  3,244;  others,  1,204.  Non-Whites  (1946): 
Dutch  Churches,  108,570;  Anglicans,  51,392;  Presbyterians,  10,679; 
Methodists,  141,995;  Lutherans,  10,081;  Roman  Catholics,  50,023;  Con¬ 
gregationalists,  4,329 ;  other  Christians,  57,831 ;  Native  Separatist  Churches, 
65,906;  Hindus,  3;  Moslems,  128;  no  reli^on,  162,969'^;  others  and 
unspecified,  13,088 ;  total  676,994. 

'  Indicates  for  Whites  ‘No  Religion’  (so  returned),  and  for  non- Whites  covers  Bantu 
religions  and  non-Ohristian  Hottentots  and  Bushmen 

EDUCATION.  Higher  and  vocationa  education  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Union  Education  Department,  while  primary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  training  of  primary  teachers  are  controlled  and  financed  by  the 
provincial  administration.  The  amount  spent  during  the  year  ended 
31  Dec.  1957  on  White  education  was  £2,469,000.  The  province  is  divided 
into  25  school  board  districts,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  school  board 
elected  by  the  school  committees  in  the  district.  In  Dec.  1957  there  were 
320  White  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  training  colleges,  with  a 
total  enrolment  of  68,963  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  in  White  schools 
totalled  3,018.  Schools  for  Coloureds  and  Asiatics  numbered  36  with  140 
teachers  and  3,929  pupils.  Education  is  free  in  all  public  schools  up  to 
the  university  matriculation  standard,  but  certain  schools  are  allowed  to 
charge  fees  and  to  expend  the  proceeds  for  the  advantage  of  the  schools. 
Attendance  is  compulsory  for  Whites  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16,  but 
exemption  may  be  granted  in  special  cases.  Unless  parents  object,  the  two 
official  languages— English  and  Afrikaans — are  taught  to  all  pupils,  the 
home  language  of  the  pupil  being  the  chief  medium  of  instruction,  and  the 
second  language  being  introduced  gradually  during  the  primary  school 
course. 


FINANCE.  The  following  figures  show  the  provincial  revenue  and 
expenditure  (in  £1,000)  for  financial  years  ending  31  March: 


Revenue : 

1963-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57  1957-68 » 

Provincial  collections  . 

3,281 

3,253 

3,187 

3,686 

3,820 

Union  government  subsidies . 

2,990 

3,640 

3,890  » 

4,350  » 

4,920 

Native  education  grant 

668 

_ 

_ 

Special  .  .  .  .  . 

10 

10 

676 

697 

703 

Total  revenue 

6,949 

6,903 

7,753 

8,633 

9,443 

Total  expenditure  . 

*  Preliminary. 

*  Including  special  subsidies 

6,955  6,606  7,474  7,925 

in  terms  of  section  6(4)  of  Act  No.  38  of  1945. 

9,004 

SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 
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Ordinary  expenditure,  1957-68  (in  £1,000) ;  General  administration,  404 ; 
education,  3,922 ;  hospitals  and  public  health,  1,327 ;  roads,  bridges  and 
local  wor^,  2,480 ;  miscellaneous,  180  (including  interest  and  redemption). 
The  capital  expenditure  was  1,071. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  province  consists  of  imdulating 
plains,  affording  excellent  grazuig  and  wide  tracts  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  rainfall  is  moderate.  The  coimtry  was  mainly  devoted  to  stock¬ 
farming,  but  now  a  rapidly  increasing  quantity  of  grain  is  being  raised, 
especially  in  the  eastern  districts. 

Mining.  Tor  mineral  statistics,  see  p.  263.  The  production  of  the 
goldfields  in  the  province  has  increased  tremendously  since  1951,  when  the 
output  was  18,545  oz.  valued  at  £230,186.  The  output  in  1956  was 
3,181,559  oz.  valued  at  £39,491,097. 

Orange  Free  State  Official  Guide.  Cape  Town,  1956 


SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 

Suidwes-Afbika 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  country  was  annexed 
by  Germany  in  1884,  but  was  surrendered  to  the  Forces  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  on  9  July  1915  at  Khorab.  The  administration  was  vested  in 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  by  mandate  of  the  League  of 
Nations  dated  17  Dec.  1920.  In  1921  the  Governor- General  delegated 
certain  of  his  functions  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Territo^,  who  was  first 
assisted  by  an  Advisory  Council  and  later,  when  a  limited  measure  of 
self-government  was  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  in  1925,  by  an  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  South-West  Africa  Affairs  Amendment  Act,  1949,  abohshed  the 
Advisory  Council  as  well  as  the  provision  for  the  nomination  of  a  certain 
number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  All  18  members  of  the 
Assembly  are  now  elected  by  the  registered  voters  of  the  Territory.  The 
elections  held  on  16  Nov.  1955  returned  16  Nationalists  and  2  United  Party 
members. 

The  Territory  is  represented  in  the  Union  House  of  Assembly  by  6 
members  elected  by  the  registered  voters  of  the  Territory,  and  in  the  Senate 
by  4  Senators,  of  which  number  2  are  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  the  representatives  of  the  Territory  in  the  Union 
House  of  Assembly,  and  2  nominated  by  the  Governor-General.  One  of  the 
nominated  Senators  is  selected  mainly  on  the  ground  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  coloured  races  of  South-West  Africa. 

The  seat  of  the  administration  is  Windhoek.  The  country  is  divided  into 
21  districts  controlled  by  magistrates. 

Administrator.  D.  T.  du  P.  Viljoen. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION,  The  total  area  of  the  country,  including 
the  Caprivi  Zipfel,  is  317,887  sq.  miles;  that  of  Walvis  Bay,  administered 
by  South-West  Africa,  374  sq.  miles. 

The  coimtry  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Portuguese  West  Africa  (Angola) 
and  Northern  Rhodesia,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  and 
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southern  portion  of  the  eastern  boundary  by  the  Cape  Province  of  the 
Union,  and  on  the  remainder  of  the  eastern  boundary  by  the  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate  and  Northern  Rhodesia.  On  the  western  coast,  a  strip  of 
approximately  60  miles  in  width  and  extending  from  the  Orange  River  in  the 
south  to  the  Kunene  River  in  the  north,  which  river  is  also  the  northern  bor¬ 
der  of  what  is  known  as  the  Kaokoveld,  consists  of  barren  desert,  and  this 
is  also  the  case  in  that  portion  of  the  Great  Kalahari  depression  which  is 
included  in  the  coimtry  on  its  eastern  boundary.  The  eastern  portion  is, 
however,  not  barren,  being  good  grazing  ground. 

The  Kunene  River  and  the  Okavango,  which  form  portions  of  the  north¬ 
ern  border  of  the  country,  the  Zambesi,  which  forms  the  eastern  boimdary  of 
the  Caprivi-Zipfel,  the  Kwando  or  Mashi,  which  flows  through  the  Caprivi- 
Zipfel  from  the  north  between  the  Okavango  and  the  Zambesi,  and  the 
Orange  River  in  the  south,  are  the  only  permanently  running  streams. 
But  there  is  a  system  of  great,  sandy,  dry  river-beds  throughout  the  country, 
in  which  water  can  generally  be  obtained  by  sinking  shallow  weUs ;  these 
are  the  Kuiseb,  Swakop,  Omaruru  and  Ugab  on  the  west ;  the  Fish  River  in 
the  south ;  the  Nossob,  the  Auob  and  the  Elephant  Rivers  in  the  south-east, 
and  a  series  of  what  are  known  as  Omuramba  in  the  north-east,  with  numer¬ 
ous  smaller  stream-beds.  In  the  Grootfontein  area,  which  geologists  describe 
as  a  ‘  karst’  region,  there  are  large  supplies  of  underground  water,  but  except 
for  a  few  springs,  mostly  hot,  there  is  no  surface  water  throughout  the 
country'. 

Owing  to  the  difSculty  of  satisfactorily  controlling  that  part  of  the 
Caprivi-Zipfel,  east  of  the  line  ruiming  due  south  from  Beacon  22,  situated 
west  of  the  Kwando  (or  Mashi)  River,  which  flows  through  the  Caprivi-Zipfel 
from  the  north,  as  from  Aug.  1939  it  was  decided  to  make  over  the  control 
of  this  area  to  the  Union  Department  of  Native  Affairs. 

The  MTiite  population  (1961  census)  amounted  to  49,612,  the  Native 
and  Coloured  population  within  the  police  area  to  153,642  and  outside 
the  police  area  to  264,440;  there  were  also  19  Malays  and  3  Asiatics;  total 
418,104. 

Windhoek,  the  capital,  with  its  surromiding  district  contains  a  population 
of  11,363  Whites  and  18,354  Coloured  and  Natives  (1951  census).  Esti¬ 
mated  population,  1958;  17,000  Whites,  16,000  non-Whites. 

The  principal  Native  races  are  the  Ovambos,  Hereros,  Bergdamaras  or 
Klipkaffirs,  Namas  (Hottentots)  and  Bushmen. 

The  Ovambos  are  a  Bantu  race  and  are  both  agriculturists  and  owners 
of  stock.  Thejf  still  possess  tribal  organization  to  its  full  extent. 

The  Hereros  are  a  pastoral  people  who  formerly  owned  enormous  herds 
of  cattle.  The  Germans  oppressed  them,  their  triba  l  organization  completely 
disappeared  and  they  were  scattered  throughout  the  country  on  farms  and 
in  the  different  towns,  where  they  formed  the  ordinary  source  of  labour. 
Under  the  Union  administration,  reserves  have  been  set  apart  for  them  and 
they  have  considerably  increased  in  numbers  and  in  animal  wealth. 

The  Bergdamaras  are,  it  is  believed,  also  of  Bantu  origin,  though  some 
authorities  hold  that  they  belong  rather  to  the  Nama  race,  whose  language 
they  now  speak.  They  are  an  inferior  tribe,  and  were  alternately  the  slaves 
of  the  Hereros  and  the  Namas  in  pre-European  days,  according  as  the 
former  or  the  latter  were  in  the  ascendant. 

The  Namas  consist  of  2  distinct  sections :  one,  whose  remnants  are  found 
in  the  central  portions  of  the  country,  being  of  pure  native  extraction,  is 
thought  to  have  migrated  from  the  region  of  the  Central  African  lakes  in 
prehistoric  times ;  the  other  is  composed  of  tribes  whose  members  are 
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descended  from  persons  bom  in  the  Cape  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  with  an 
admixture  of  Emopean  and  Nama  blood.  These  tribes,  after  conflict  with 
their  European  neighbours,  sought  refuge  across  the  Orange  River. 

The  Bushmen  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  South-West  Africa,  and  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  its  eastern  portion  from  lat.  22°  to  the 
northern  boundary. 

In  the  centre  of  the  country  just  south  of  the  Windhoek  district  is  the 
Rehoboth  Gebiet,  occupied  by  a  race  known  as  the  Bastards,  whose  origin 
is  much  the  same  as  the  second  class  of  Namas  mentioned  above,  except 
that  the  admixture  of  European  blood  is  much  greater  and  their  ordinary 
language  is  Afrikaans.  These  people  have  a  measure  of  self-government 
imder  a  coimcil  of  which  the  local  magistrate  is  chairman.  They  number 
about  8,000. 

EDUCATION  (1957).  White.  There  are  66  government  schools  with 
11,94.3  pupils.  Of  the  children  in  government  schools  5,441  are  accommo¬ 
dated  in  68  hostels  which  are  conducted  by  the  Administration  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  government  schools.  The  general  policy  has  hitherto  been 
to  bring  the  coimtry  children  into  these  hostels  and  so  obviate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  single-teacher  country  schools. 

Non-White.  The  education  of  the  non-Whites  is  mainly  under  the 
supervision  of  various  missions.  There  are  8  government  Native  schools, 
4  government  Coloured  schools  and  113  government-aided  mission  schools 
for  Coloured  and  Native  children,  with  12,982  pupils.  One  Coloured  school 
has  secondary  classes  with  76  pupils ;  1  Native  school  has  secondary  classes 
with  37  pupils.  There  are  2  training  schools  for  Native  teachers,  1  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  other  subsidized  by  the  Government,  -with  46  student  teachers 
in  training. 

FINANCE.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £  sterling)  were: 

1953-54  1954-55  1955-56  1056-57 

Eevenue  ....  9,062,265  9,831,119  11,997,914  16,202,684 

Expenditure  .  .  .  6,779,489  8,749,999  10,669,864  12,503,012 

For  the  piuposes  of  customs  and  excise  revenue  the  territory  is  included 
in  the  South  African  Customs  Union. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  South-West  Africa  is  essentially  a  stock- 
raising  country,  the  scarcity  of  water  and  poor  rainfall  rendering  agriculture, 
except  in  the  northern  and  north-eastern  portions,  almost  impossible. 
Generally  speaking  the  southern  half  of  the  territory  is  suited  for  the  raising 
of  small  stock,  while  the  central  and  northern  portions  are  better  fitted  for 
cattle.  The  stock  census,  1950,  was  as  follows:  1,608,999  head  of  cattle, 
6,076,888  head  of  small  stock,  35,224  horses,  83,326  donkeys,  4,719  mules 
and  19,867  pigs.  Considerable  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  cattle  and  the  production  of  butter.  The  quantity  of  butter  manufactured 
in  1956  wns  9,442,000  lb.,  of  which  7,481,200  lb.  were  exported.  Cheese 
manufactured  at  factories  was  611,112  lb.,  of  which  226,870  lb.  were  exported. 

The  production  of  karakul  pelts  is  of  increasing  importance.  The 
number  of  pelts  exported  during  1956  was  2,802,927,  valued  at  £5,605,8.54; 
1955,  2,864,246,  valued  at  £5,728,492. 

Mining.  Mineral  exports/sales  amounted  to  £34,795,000  in  1956.  Dia¬ 
monds,  which  constitute  the  principal  production,  are  recovered  from  alluvial 
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sources  on  a  300-mile  stretch  along  the  coastline  from  the  Orange  River 
northward.  Exports  in  1966,  960,432  carats,  valued  at  £17,600,488;  in 
1955,  838,141  carats  valued  at  £16,052,644. 

Lead-copper-zinc  containing  silver,  germanium  and  cadmium,  lead-zinc, 
lead-vanadium  and  tin-wolfram  ores  are  mined  in  the  north.  Beryl, 
hthium  ores,  tin,  tantalite  and  semi-precious  stones  are  recovered  mainly 
from  pegmatite  deposits  in  the  eastern  central  and  southern  portion,  while 
manganese  is  worked  in  the  western  section  of  the  Territory.  Kyanite  and 
copper  are  mined  in  the  central  section,  and  salt  is  recovered  from  pans  in 
the  coast. 

Exports  (1958):  Beryl,  290  short  tons  (£29,227);  copper  ore,  926  short 
tons  (£21,221);  copper-lead-zinc  concentrates,  245,664  short  ton 
(£8,136,621);  lithium  ores,  6,372  short  tons  (£57,454);  lead-vanadium 
concentrates,  3,287  short  tons  (£109,925);  manganese,  101,982  tons 
(£1,218,064);  tantalite,  16,006  lb.  (£6,694);  tin  concentrates,  304  tons 
(£93,200);  tin-wolfram  concentrates,  141  tons  (£32,000);  salt,  75,578 
tons  (£187,081);  semi-precious  stones  and  diamonds,  640,751  carats 
(£11,461,979). 

COMMERCE.  As  from  1  Jan.  1955  the  statistics  concerning  the 
external  trade  of  South-West  Africa  are  included  in  those  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

The  bulk  of  the  direct  imports  into  the  country  is  landed  at  Walvis 
Bay,  which  is  now  administered  as  a  portion  of  South-West  Africa,  and  the 
Government  proposes  to  develop  this  port  as  the  main  harbour. 

Total  trade  between  South-West  Africa  and  the  U.K.,  in  £  sterling 
(British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1954  195^  1956  1957  1953 

Imports  to  TT.E.  .  .  .  6,164,686  8,319.651  8,513,434  9,338,317  9,129,461 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  788,086  938,436  935,233  1,139,532  2,354,876 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  23,371  5,393  3,426  13,071  2,048 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Railways  and  Roads.  The  railway  line  from 
Walvis  Bay  to  Nakop  extends  southwards  and  connects  with  the  main 
system  of  the  South  African  Railways  at  De  Aar. 

The  total  length  of  the  line  inside  South-West  Africa  is  1,133  miles  of 
3  ft  6  in.  gauge,  and  363  miles  of  2  ft  gauge.  The  Railway  Administration 
also  operates  weU-developed  road  motor  services,  totalling  3,392  route  miles 
as  at  31  March  1957.  These  services  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
opening  up  of  vast  undeveloped  areas.  The  service  between  the  railhead 
at  Grootfontein  via  Tsumeb  and  Angola  border  has  established  an  important 
link  between  South-West  Africa  and  Portuguese  West  Africa,  and  that 
between  Gobabis  station  and  Buitepos,  on  the  farm  Sandfontein,  has  linked 
South-West  Africa  with  Bechuanaland  Protectorate. 

Post.  At  31  Dec.  1956  there  were  141  post  offices  and  1,408  private  bag 
services  distributed  by  rail  or  road  transport. 

On  31  Deo.  1956  there  were  7,192  circuit  miles  of  trunk  lines,  11,049 
miles  of  carrier  circuits,  11,420  miles  of  telegraph  circuits  and  7,312  miles  of 
farm  telephone  lines;  130  telegraph  offices,  85  telephone  exchanges,  256 
public  caU  offices  and  9,779  rented  telephones.  There  are  20  point-to-point 
radio  stations  in  operation. 

As  at  31  March  1967,  16,337  wireless  licences  were  issued. 

A  post  office  savings  bank  was  established  in  1916.  The  number  of 
accounts  open  at  31  March  1967  was  39,893,  with  a  credit  of  £1,991,600. 
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Savings  certificates  of  a  value  of  £50  are  also  issued.  The  balance  due  to 
holders  as  at  31  March  1957  amounted  to  £322,550. 

Books  of  Reference 

Tht  Territory  of  South  TTeif  Africa.  (Reprinted  from  Official  Tear  Book  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.)  Pretoria,  1947 

Administration  of  Sonth-West  Africa:  The  Native  Tribes  of  South-West  Africa.  Windhoek, 
1928 

Department  of  Mines;  Quarterly  Information  Circulars:  Industrial  Minerals 
Bleeck,  D.  F.,  Comparative  Vocabularies  of  Bushman  Languages.  Cambridge,  1929 
Vedder,  H.,  South  West  Africa  in  Early  Times.  Oxford  flnlT.  Press,  1938 


FEDERATION  OF  RHODESIA  AND 
NYASALAND 

The  Federation  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
was  brought  into  being  on  1  Aug.  1953,  when  the  Queen  signed  the  Order  in 
Council  proclaiming  the  Federal  State.  (See  map  in  The  Statesman’s 
Year-Book,  1955.) 

HISTORY.  The  possibility  of  a  form  of  closer  political  association  at 
least  between  the  two  Rhodesias  seems  to  have  been  mooted  first  about  1910. 
The  proposal  to  amalgamate  the  Rhodesias  was  first  officially  made  by  Dr 
Jameson  in  1916  on  behalf  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  but  it 
was  opposed  by  the  settlers  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  who  feared  that  amal¬ 
gamation  would  defer  responsible  government. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Rhodesias,  the  Bledisloe  Commission 
was  appointed  in  1938;  it  reported  against  immediate  amalgamation,  but 
suggested  the  creation  of  a  body  to  co-ordinate  common  services  between  the 
three  territories.  The  war  made  it  impossible  to  implement  this  suggestion 
till  1945,  when  the  consultative  Central  African  Council  was  estabhshed, 
which  succeeded  in  extending  or  creating  a  number  of  common  services.  A 
series  of  conferences  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  closer  co-operation  took 
place  in  1951,  1952  and  1953.  The  final  proposals  were  endorsed  by  a 
referendum  in  Southern  Rhodesia  in  April  1953  by  a  two-thirds  majority, 
and  later  approved  by  the  U.K.  Parliament  and  the  Legislative  Councils 
of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Federation  consists  of 
the  self-governing  territory  of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Protectorates  of 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  all  of  which  retain  the  constitutional 
status  as  before  federation. 

The  constitution  vests  the  responsibihty  for  economic  and  financial 
affairs,  defence,  external  affairs,  transport  and  communications,  immigration, 
education  (other  than  African  primary  and  secondary  education),  medical 
services  and  a  number  of  other  functions  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Territorial  Governments  deal  with  all  matters  affecting  the  day-to- 
day  life  of  the  African  people,  local  government,  industrial  relations,  mining 
and  roads  other  than  inter-territorial  main  roads. 

The  Queen  is  represented  in  the  Federation  by  the  Governor-General  and 
in  the  territories  by  the  governors  of  the  territories. 

The  Federal  Assembly  consists  of  59  members,  of  whom  12  are  x\fricans 
and  3  are  Europeans  specially  elected  to  represent  African  interests. 
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Southern  Rhodesia  is  represented  by  29,  Northern  Rhodesia  by  19,  Nyasa- 
land  by  11  members.  State  of  parties  after  the  elections  of  12  Nov.  1958: 
United  Federal  Party,  46;  Dominion  Party,  8;  independent,  1;  specially 
elected  Africans  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  2  (the  specially  elected  Africans  in 
Nyasaland  are  U.F.P.  supporters). 

The  federal  capital  is  at  Salisbury  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Governor-General.  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  G.B.E.,  M.C. 

The  Federal  cabinet,  reconstituted  on  8  Dec.  1958,  is  as  follows: 

Prime  Minister,  Minister  for  External  Affairs  and  Defence.  Sir  Roy 
Welensky,  K.C.M.G. 

Minister  of  Power  and  Home  Affairs.  Sir  Malcolm  Barrow,  C.B.E. 

Minister  of  Finance.  Donald  MacIntyre,  C.B.E. 

Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  and  Public  Services.  J.  M.  Caldicott,  C.M.G, 

Minister  of  Law  and  Leader  of  the  House.  J.  M.  Greenfield,  C.M.G.,  Q.C. 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  and  of  Posts.  Frank  Stephen  Owen. 

Minister  of  Transport.  W.  H.  Eastwood,  C.B.E. 

Minister  of  Health  and  of  Education.  B.  D.  Goldberg. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  J.  C.  Graylin. 

Minister  of  Works.  G.  W.  R.  L’Ange  {not  in  the  Cabinet). 

The  Prime  Minister  (provided  with  residence)  has  a  salary  of  £4,000  plus 
£1,000  tax-free  allowance ;  other  Ministers  receive  £3,250  plus  £500  tax-free 
allowance. 


High  Commissioner  in  London.  Sir  Gilbert  McCall  Rennie,  G.B.E., 
K.C.M.G.,  M.C.  (Rhodesia  House,  429  Strand,  W.C.2). 

High  Commissioner  for  the  U.K.  M.  R.  Metcalf,  C.M.G. ,  O.B.E. 

High  Commissioner  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  J.  W.  M.  Fitt,  O.B.E. 

High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  R.  Kirsten. 

Minister  in  Washington.  H.  W.  Jeffreys. 

Belgium,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Portugal  and  the  U.S.A. 
are  represented  by  Consuls-General. 

^  AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  Federation  extends  from  22°  30'  to 
8°  15'  S.  lat.  On  the  south  it  is  bordered  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
on  the  west  by  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and  Portuguese  West  Africa, 
on  the  north-west  and  north  by  the  Belgian  Congo,  on  the  north  by  Tangan¬ 
yika  and  on  the  east  by  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Most  of  the  two  Rhodesias  is  at  an  altitude  of  between  3,000  and  5,000  ft 
above  sea-level ;  some  mountains  on  the  eastern  border  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
rise  above  8,000  ft.  In  the  large  river  valleys,  the  Zambezi,  Sabi,  Kafue  and 
Luangwa,  the  level  falls  to  below  2,000  ft. 

In  Nyasaland  the  level  of  the  littoral  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  in  parts  of  the 
Shire  River  Valley  is  1,500  ft  above  sea-level.  Elsewhere  the  altitude  varies 
between  2,500  and  7,000  ft,  with  the  crest  of  the  Mlanje  Mountain  massif 
rising  to  10,000  ft.  Lake  Nyasa  itself,  the  greatest  depth  of  which  is 
2,300  ft,  is  a  southward  extension  of  the  Great  Rift  Valley. 

Though  the  entire  federal  area  lies  within  the  tropics,  most  of  it  is  at  an 
altitude  which  gives  chmatic  conditions  favouring  permanent  European 
settlement.  ^ 

The  main  rainfall  throughout  the  area  is  concentrated  into  a  season 
extending  from  about  Nov.  to  March.  Average  rainfall  (except  for  certain 
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somewhat  arid  low-lying  regions  and  some  high-altitude  areas  of  very 
heavy  rainfall)  is  in  the  vicinity  of  25-30  in.  a  year. 

Area  and  estimated  population  in  Deo.  1957 : 


Territories 
Southern  Rhodesia 
Northern  Rhodesia 
Nyasaland 

Area 

(sq.  miles) 
150,333 
290,410 
37,374  ‘ 

European 

200,000 

74,000 

7,900 

African 

2,380,000 

2,190,000 

2,660,000 

Asian 

and 

mixed 

14,200 

7,700 

10,800 

Total 

2,590,000 

2,270,000 

2,680,000 

Federation  . 

478,117  282,000  7,230,000 

‘  Excluding  12,000  sq.  miles  of  water. 

33,000 

7,640,000 

The  European  birth  rate  was  28  per  1,000,  death  rate  5  per  1,000  in  1967. 


EDUCATION.  The  Federal  Government  is  responsible  for  all  education 
other  than  that  of  Africans,  that  is  for  European,  Asian  and  Coloured 
children.  Education  at  government  schools  is  free,  but  a  fee  is  charged  for 
children  boarded  at  school  hostels.  Total  government  expenditure  on 
education  for  the  year  ended  30  June  1959  is  estimated  at  £6,302,202; 
estimated  revenue  &om  educational  services  is  £575,000. 

The  following  table  shows  details  of  the  enrolment  figures  (67,959)  and 
the  number  of  schools  (297)  during  1957: 

Enrolment  No.  ol  schools 


Type  of  school 

S.R. 

N.R. 

Ny. 

S.R. 

ATy. 

European  govt,  primary 

26,760 

10,333 

652 

118 

42 

4 

European  private  primary  . 

4,079 

1,978 

214 

30 

9 

2 

European  govt,  secondary  . 

10,522 

2,891 

48 

22 

9 

0 

European  private  secondary 

2,167 

133 

10 

8 

1 

0 

Non-European  govt,  primary 

3,047 

1,402 

1,832 

15 

14 

13 

Non-European  govt,  secondary 
Non-European  private  primary 

466 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

and  secondary 

1,265 

160 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Totals  .... 

48,306 

16,897 

2,756 

202 

76 

19 

JUSTICE.  The  Federal  Supreme  Court,  which  was  established  on  1  July 
1965,  has  both  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction.  It  has  exclusive  original 
jurisdiction  in  the  following  matters :  (i)  in  any  dispute  between  the  Federa¬ 
tion  and  a  Territory  or  between  Territories  on  any  question  on  which  the 
existence  or  extent  of  a  legal  right  depends ;  (ii)  on  the  determination  of 
any  question  as  to  the  right  of  any  person  to  be  or  remain  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Parliament ;  (iii)  in  any  matter  in  which  a  writ  or  order  of  mandamus 
or  prohibition  or  any  injunction  or  interdict  is  sought  against  an  officer  or 
authority  of  the  Federation.  The  Federal  Supreme  Court  also  has  original 
jurisdiction  to  the  exclusion  of  any  court  in  the  Federation  in  deciding 
questions  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  referred  to  it  by  a 
lower  court. 

The  Federal  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  appeals  in  civil  and 
criminal  matters  from  the  High  Court  of  a  Territory,  and  also  on  any 
question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  any  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
or  of  the  Constitution  of  a  Territory. 

The  Federal  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  Federe.tion, 
2  permament  Judges  of  Appeal  and  the  3  Chief  Justices  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

No  Federal  law  is  in  force  conferring  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Queen-in- 
CouncU  from  a  determination  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Queen- 
in-Council  retains  the  inherent  right  to  grant  special  leave  so  to  appeal. 
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FINANCE, 


Revenue 
Expenditure : 
from  revenue 
from  loan  funds. 


The  financial  year  ends  30  June. 


1956-57 

50,049,000 

63,859,885 

27,731,600 


1957-58 

55,017,000 

56,180,451 

26,779,729 


'  Estimates. 


1958-59  1 
51,400,000 

51,300,552 

21,942,431 


Of  the  1958-69  revenue,  £20-5m.  is  expected  to  come  from  income  tax 
and  £16-5m.  from  customs  and  excise. 

DEFENCE.  Army.  The  recognized  Corps  are  Engineers;  Signals; 
Infantry;  Medical  Corps;  Army  Services  Corps;  Pay  Corps;  Chaplain’s 
Department. 

The  Territorial  Force  is  wholly  infantry  except  for  the  supply  and  trans¬ 
port  platoons,  which  are  part  of  The  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  Army  Services 
Corps. 

There  are  4  regular  African  Battalions;  the  1st  and  2nd  Battalions,  The 
King’s  African  Rifles  (Central  Africa  Rifles) ;  the  1st  Battalion,  The  Northern 
Rhodesia  Regiment;  the  1st  Battalion,  The  Rhodesian  African  Rifles. 
These  African  battalions  are  officered  by  Europeans,  but  warrant  ofiScers  and 
n.c.o.s  are  found  from  both  European  and  African  ranks.  All  4  battalions 
have  completed  tours  of  duty  against  the  Communist  terrorists  in  Malaya. 

There  are  3  European  Territorial  Force  Battalions  of  The  Royal  Rhodesia 
Regiment,  one  each  in  Salisbury,  Bulawayo  and  Northern  Rhodesia. 
Europeans,  Coloureds  and  Asiatics  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30  are  liable 
for  continuous  military  training  for  4^  months  at  a  Territorial  Force  training 
centre,  after  which  they  continue  part-time  training  with  one  of  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Battalions  for  a  further  3  years.  Coloureds  and  Asiatics  serve  in  the 
Supply  and  Transport  Company. 

Air  Force.  The  Royal  Rhodesian  Air  Force  (regular)  has  2  squadrons 
of  Vampire  fighter-bombers.  It  uses  piston-engmed  Provost  and  Vampire 
jet  training  aircraft  and  also  has  transport,  flying  doctor  and  communica¬ 
tions  aircraft.  A  light  bomber  squadron  is  being  equipped  with  Canberras. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  New  Sarum,  Salisbury  Airport,  and  the  main 
training  centre  at  Thornhill,  Gwelo.  Total  strength  is  about  500  men  and 
76  aircraft. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  European  agriculture  in  Southern  and 
Northern  Rhodesia  only  is  the  administrative  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Agriculture  in  Nyasaland  is  still  in  the  charge  of  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Government.  There  is  ample  scope  for  agricultural  development  in 
both  Noi'thern  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  the  territories  are  well  adapted 
for  European  settlement. 

The  total  area  of  crops  under  European  cultivation  during  the  1966-57 
season  was  826,264  acres  in  Southern  Rhodesia  (371,062  maize,  172,167 
flue-cured  Virginia  tobacco)  and  203,471  acres  in  Northern  Rhodesia  (123,551 
maize,  12,103  flue-cured  tobacco).  The  acreage  of  Nyasaland  is  unknown. 

The  most  important  single  food  crop  is  maize,  staple  diet  of  a  large 
proportion  of  Africans  and  widely  used  for  animal  feed.  Tobacco  is  the 
most  important  cash  crop  of  the  Federation,  the  largest  production  being  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Tea  is  the  next  most  important  cash  crop,  Nyasaland 
being  the  principal  producer.  European  production  figures  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1956-57  were:  Maize  (including  Nyasaland  African  production), 
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5,082,000  bags  of  200  lb.  (£10,164,000);  flue-cured  tobacco,  148,610,000  lb. 
(£24,188,000);  total  tobacco  crop  (including  fire-cured,  sun  and  air-cured 
Burley  and  Turkish),  £26,955,000;  seed  cotton  (European  and  African  for 
1956-57),  9,535,000  lb.  (£161,000);  tea,  21,260,000  lb.  (£3,692,000);  tung 
oil.  1,856,360  lb.  (£111,799). 


Livestock.  Southern  Rhodesia  is  the  most  important  meat  producer, 
with  a  cattle  population  of  about  3'42m.,  of  which  60%  are  African  owned. 
Northern  Rhodesia  has  T05m.  head  and  Nyasaland  over  300,000.  Large 
areas  of  the  Federation  are  still  xmsuited  to  cattle-raising  because  of  the 
presence  of  tsetse  fly. 


Power.  A  start  has  been  made  on  the  first  stage  of  the  Kariba  hydro¬ 
electric  scheme  to  produce  500  Mw.  at  a  cost  of  £80m.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  completed  scheme  for  1,200  Mw.  is  £113,234,000.  Power  will  be 
supplied  to  both  Rhodesias  at  very  cheap  rates. 

The  dam  envisaged  in  the  Kariba  project  will  form  the  largest  man-made 
lake  in  the  world.  From  the  gorge  it  will  extend  some  175  miles  upstream 
from  Kariba  Gorge,  with  a  maximum  width  of  20  miles.  The  total  quantity 
of  water  stored  will  amount  to  129m.  acre-ft — about  4|:  times  the  capacity 
of  the  Hoover  Dam  in  America,  at  present  the  world’s  largest  man-made 
reservoir.  About  200,000  acres  of  the  Zambezi  valley  could  be  put  under 
irrigation  on  completion  of  the  scheme. 


COMMERCE.  The  leading  commodities  exported  from  the  Federation 
are  tobacco,  tea,  hides,  meat,  wood,  asbestos,  chrome  ore,  gold,  copper,  zinc, 
radios,  lead,  cobalt,  textiles,  cigarettes,  ferrochrome  and  maize. 

In  1956  the  value  of  domestic  exports  was  £178,898,526;  the  value  of 
imports  was  £159,265,842;  exports,  1957,  £182,441,154;  imports,  1957 


£177,453,829. 

Total  imports  of  merchandise  in  1957  from  the  U.K.  amounted  to 
£67,119,532 ;  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  £60,990,471 ;  from  the  U.S.A., 
£10,449,249.  Domestic  exports  to  the  U.K.  were  £73, 141,231 ;  to  the  U.S.A., 
£15,534,914,  and  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  £13,622,926. 

Principal  articles  of  merchandise  imported  in  1957 :  Motor  cars, 
(£7,807,712);  cotton  piece-goods,  46,071,164  sq.  yd  (£4,889,179);  mining 
machinery  (£5,496,450) ;  outer  garments  (£4,060,396) ;  electrical  machinery 
(£4,808,330);  motor  trucks  and  vans  (£2,432,705);  motor  spirits 
(£3,095,804) ;  fertilizers  (£3,430,061) ;  agricultural  machinery  (£3,013,254) ; 
locomotives  and  spares  (£2,030,394) ;  silk  and  rayon  piece-goods 
(£3,701,696);  electric  cable  and  wire  (£2,809,628);  motor  vehicle  chassis 
(£3,253,107);  aeroplanes  and  parts  (£839,876). 

Principal  articles  of  the  Federation’s  produce  exported  in  1957:  Copper 
(blister  and  processed),  £82,549,087;  unmanufactured  tobacco,  £27,508,888; 
raw  asbestos,  £8,380,063;  tea,  £3,480,283 ;  chrome  ore,  £5,860,490;  apparel, 
£1,445,016;  zinc,  bar  and  ingot,  £2,201,370;  lead,  bar  and  ingot,  £1,196,360; 
gold,  bullion  and  concentrates,  £6,858,207;  cobalt  metal,  £1,644,595. 

Total  trade  between  the  Federation  and  the  United  Kingdom  (in  £ 
sterling;  British  Board  of  Trade  returns); 

1955  1956 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  101,011,082  107,891,470 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  54,337,176  58,490,911 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  201,293  206,088 


1967 

82,967,964 

60,236,497 

209,628 


1958 

67,774,410 

62,206,183 

188,698 


COMMUNICATIONS.  The  Minister  of  Transport  and  Works  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Federal  Government’s  relations  with  the  two  railway  systems 
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(the  Rhodesia  Railways  and  the  Nyasaland  Railways)  and  with  the  Central 
African  Airways  Corporation.  He  controls  Federal  {i.e.,  major  trunk)  roads 
and  the  Directorate  of  Civil  Aviation. 


Railways.  The  two  Rhodesias  are  served  by  the  Rhodesia  Railways, 
which  connect  with  the  South  African  Railways  at  Mafeking.  The  total 
mileage  was  2,735  in  1957.  An  important  new  line,  400  miles  long,  linking 
the  Midlands  of  Southern  Rhodesia  with  Louren^o  Marques  in  Portuguese 
East  Africa  was  opened  to  traffic  on  1  Aug.  1955.  In  1957-58  Rhodesia 
Railways  carried  3,691,225  passengers  and  11,682,812  tons  of  freight. 

Nyasaland  is  served  by  the  Nyasaland  Railway  system  (the  Trans- 
Zambesian  Railway,  the  Central  African  Railway  and  the  Nyasaland 
Railways)  which  connect  Beira  with  Nyasaland.  the  total  length  of  the 
system  is  nearly  500  miles. 

Roads.  Main  roads  connect  all  the  main  centres  of  the  Federation  with 
one  another  and  with  adjacent  territories,  and  secondary  roads  serve  rural 
areas.  The  total  mileage  of  roads  is  over  62,800  (29,000  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  18,000  in  Northern  Rhodesia  and  5,800  in  Nyasaland),  of  which 
some  11,000  miles  are  designated  as  main  or  principal  roads  (4,600  in 
Southern  Rhodesia,  excluding  roads  in  towns,  4,150  in  Northern  Rhodesia 
Nyasaland).  The  Federal  Government  has  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  1,364  miles  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  1,932  miles  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  1,072  miles  in  Nyasaland.  Major  bridges,  the  gift  of  the 
Beit  Trustees,  span  the  larger  rivers  on  main  roads,  noteworthy  being  the 
Beit  Bridge  over  the  Limpopo,  the  Otto  Beit  Bridge  at  Chirundu  over  the 
Zambezi  and  the  Birchenough  Bridge  over  the  Sabi  River. 

-^^Ji^rican  financial  aid  has  been  given  for  the  upgrading  of  the  Northern 
Rhodesia  section  of  the  Great  North  military  road  which  links  the  railhead 
at  Broken  Hill  with  Nairobi  in  Kenya. 

Number  of  motor  vehicles  excluding  military  (Dec.  1957)  in  Southern 
Rhodesia:  Private  cars,  64,933;  commercial  vehicles  (excluding  farm 
tractors),  23,158;  motor  cycles,  3,588.  In  Northern  Rhodesia:  Private 
cars, -.7,166;  commercial  vehicles  (excluding  farm  tractors),  11,608;  motor 
Nyasaland:  Private  cars,  3,730;  commercial  vehicles, 
4,449;  motor  cycles,  1,044. 


Post.  The  3  former  territorial  post  offices  have  been  amalgamated. 
There  are  172  post  offices  in  the  Federation.  AH  normal  postal  and 
telegraphic  services  are  available,  including  a  direct  radio  cable  and  tele¬ 
phone  service  to  the  U.K.  There  were  72,296  telephones  on  1  Jan.  1957  •  of 

Southern  Rhodesia,  14,113  in  Northern  Rhodesia 
and  3,604  in  Nyasaland. 


Broadcasting.  The  Federal  Broadcasting  Corporation,  based  on  Salis¬ 
bury  serves  Emopean  listeners  throughout  the  Federation.  The  service 
IS  mode  led  on  the  B.B.C.  Home  Service.  The  Corporation,  from  its  studios 
in  Lusa^^ka,  also  provides  radio  services  for  the  Africans  of  the  whole  Federa- 
tion  m  the  mam  vernaculars.  It  was  estimated  that  90%  of  battery-operated 
sets  sold  m  the  Federation  in  1956  were  bought  by  Africans.  Commercial 
broadcastmg  was  mtroduced  on  6  April  1959. 

Aviation.  Central  African  Airways  Corporation  operate  a  system  of  air 
^ryices  within  the  Federation  and  to  centres  such  as  Elisabethville, 
London  Marques,  Durban,  Johannesburg,  as  well  as  to 

There  are  international  airports  in  Salisbury  and  Livingstone. 
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MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  Bank  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 
which  is  the  Central  Bank  for  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 
is  responsible  for  the  issue  and  management  of  the  currency  in  circulation. 
Notes  and  coin  issued  by  the  Central  Africa  Currency  Board,  which  was 
absorbed  by  the  Bank  on  1  April  1956,  are,  however,  still  legal  tender. 

The  balance  sheet  published  by  the  Bank  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  on 
31  March  1958,  showed  the  following  liabilities  and  assets:  Capital,  £lm.; 
general  reserve  fund,  £361,824;  notes  and  coin  in  circulation,  £23,321,563; 
Federal  Government  deposits,  £5,995,654;  bankers’  deposits,  £7,447,466; 
other  deposits,  £41,349;  other  liabilities,  £1,421,668;  gold  and  foreign 
assets,  £37,482,498;  internal  bills  purchased  and  discounted,  £800,658; 
investments  (local),  £306,519;  other  assets,  £999,849. 

The  3  territorial  post  office  savings  banks  were  amalgamated  on  1  Sept. 
1954.  At  30  June  1958  the  balance  due  to  depositors  amounted  to 
£22,468,000. 


Books  of  Reference 

General  Information.  Federal  Information  Department  (P.O.  Box  8140,  Causeway, 
Salisbury,  S.  Rhodesia).  Director:  W.  V,  Brelsford. 

Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland^  Order  in  Council.  1953 

The  Federal  Scheme  (Cmd  8754);  Report  by  the  Conference  on  Federation  (Cmd  8753). 
1953 

The  African  Native  Market  in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  H.M.S.O.,  1954 
Colson,  E.,  and  Gluckman,  S.  (ed.),  Seven  Tribes  of  British  Central  Africa.  London,  1952 
Gale,  IV.  D.,  Heritage  of  Rhodes.  London,  1950 

Halley,  Lord,  Native  Administration  in  the  British  African  Territories.  II:  Central  Africa. 
H.M.S.O.,  1951 

Mason,  P.,  The  Birth  of  a  Dilemma:  The  Conquest  and  Settlement  of  Rhodesia,  Oxford  UniY. 
Press,  1958 

Woodrufl,  H.  "W.,  Overseas  Economic  Survey :  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland^  May 
1954.  1955 


SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

Southern  Rhodesia  hes  between  the  northern  border  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Zambezi  River  and  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  Portuguese  East 
Africa  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate. 

GOVERNMENT.  Prior  to  Oct.  1923  Southern  Rhodesia,  like  Northern 
Rhodesia,  was  under  the  administration  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com¬ 
pany.  In  Oct.  1922  Southern  Rhodesia  voted  in  favour  of  responsible 
government.  On  12  Sept.  1923  the  country  was  formally  annexed  to  His 
Majesty’s  Dominions,  and  on  1  Oct.  1923  government  was  established 
under  a  governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  council,  and  a  legislature. 
The  latter  consists  of  a  single  elected  legislative  assembly,  but  may  pass 
a  law  constituting  a  legislative  council  in  addition,  but  up  to  the  present 
this  power  has  not  been  exercised.  The  constitution  also  limits  the 
powers  of  the  Legislative  Coimcil  respecting  appropriation  and  taxation 
bills.  There  must  be  a  session  at  least  once  a  year,  and  the  duration  of  the 
legislature  is  5  years,  imless  sooner  dissolved.  The  legislature  may  amend, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  total  membership,  the  Letters  Patent  setting  up 
the  constitution,  with  certain  exceptions  (relating  to  reservation  of  bills 
by  the  Governor,  native  administration,  Crown  letters  patent  and  governor’s 
salary).  The  Legislative  Assembly  numbers  30  members,  each  of  whom. 
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other  than  Ministers,  receives  a  yearly  salary  of  £760  and  certain  allowances. 

A  person  who  seeks  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  must  be  an  adult  citizen 
of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  who  has  been  resident  in  the  Federation  for 
2  years  or  more  and  who  possesses  any  of  6  educational  and  means  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  elected  5  June  1958,  consists  of  17  United 
Federal  Party  and  13  Dominion  Party. 

Oovernor.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Peveril  William-Powlett,  K.C.B.,  C.B.E., 
D.S.O. 

The  cabmet  was,  in  Feb.  1959,  composed  as  follows: 

Prime  Minister  and  Native  Affairs.  Sir  Edgar  Whitehead,  K.C.M.G., 
O.B.E. 

Labour,  Social  Welfare  and  Housing.  A.  E.  Abrahamson. 

Local  Government  and  Native  Education.  R.  M.  Cleveland,  O.B.E. 

Treasury  and  Mines.  C.  J.  Hatty. 

Justice  and  Internal  Affairs.  Reginald  Knight,  Q.C. 

Roads,  Irrigation  and  Lands.  A.  R.  W.  Stumbles. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  is  150,333  sq.  miles.  The 
growth  of  the  population  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


European  (census) 

Asiatic 

and 

Native 

total 

Total 

population 

(May) 

Males 

Females 

Total 

(Coloured 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

1911 

15,580 

8,026 

23,606 

2,912 

745,000 

772,000 

1931 

27,280 

22,630 

49,910 

4,102 

1,076,000 

1,130,000 

1941 

36,615 

32,339 

63,954 

6,521 

1,404,000 

1,479.000 

1961 

71,.307 

64,289 

86,280 

135,596 

10,283 

2,000,000 

2,146,000 

1956 

91,020 

176,300 

13,206 

2,280,000 

2,470,000 

Estimated  population,  Deo.  1957:  Europeans,  200,000;  Asiatic  and 
Coloured,  14,200;  Natives,  2,380,000;  total,  2,590,000. 

European  population  of  the  chief  towns  (including  suburbs),  estimated 
31  Deo.  1957:  Salisbury  (the  capital),  76,000;  Bulawayo,  47,000;  Umtali, 
7,700;  Gwelo,  6,400;  Que  Que,  2,100;  Gatooma,  1,900;  Fort  Victoria, 
1,600. 


Vital  statistics 


(European) 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Births 

.  3,395 

3,929 

4,289 

4,367 

4,223 

4,255 

4,557 

5,145 

Marriages  . 

.  1,213 

1,297 

1,405 

1,407 

1,698 

1,712 

1,901 

2,017 

Deaths 

856 

957 

904 

976 

1,084 

1,060 

1,169 

1,155 

Immigrants 

,  14,450 

15,960 

12,466 

9,994 

9,172 

12,683 

17,051 

16,380 

NATIVE  AFFAIRS.  Under  the  Land  Apportionment  Act  of  1941  as 
amended,  the  Colony  is  divided  into  European  and  Native  areas,  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  respective  races  are  predominant.  Of  the  Colony’s  total 
acreage  (97,184,000),  47,987,000  acres  constitutes  the  ‘European  area’ 
(including  the  towns);  21,020,000  acres  are  set  aside  as  Native  Reserves 
(entirely  for  African  occupation) ;  8,062,000  acres  form  the  Native  Purchase 
Area  in  which  only  Africans  may  purchase  or  lease  land;  12,078,000  acres 
have  been  set  aside  as  the  Special  Native  Area  exclusively  for  occupation 
by  Africans;  3,190,000  acres  constitute  the  ‘Forest  area’  in  which  natives 
may  reside  imder  certain  conditions;  4m.  acres  have  been  proclaimed 
national  parks  for  the  benefit  ol  all  races;  67,000  acres  are  Undetermined 
Area.  The  bulk  of  the  native  population  live  in  the  areas  set  aside  for  their 
exclusive  occupation. 
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Native  aifairs  are  administered  by  a  Department,  headed  by  the  Secretary 
for  Native  Affairs  and  Chief  Native  Commissioner;  these  Districts  are  grouped 
into  6  Provinces,  each  of  which  is  under  a  provincial  Native  Commissioner. 
Native  lands  and  townships,  native  agriculture  and  land  husbandry,  and 
native  economics  and  marketing  are  administered  by  separate  Under 
Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Native  Affairs, 

The  Native  Land  Husbandry  Act,  promulgated  in  1953,  seeks  to  establish 
sound  land  usage  in  all  native  Reserves  and  Special  Native  Areas,  and  to 
stabilize  the  rural  agricultural  population  on  individual  holdings  on  an  eco¬ 
nomic  basis.  The  plan  is  due  to  be  completed  in  1960  and  is  estimated  to 
eost  £6'5m.  The  control  of  natives  in  towns  is  provided  for  in  the  Native 
(Urban  Areas)  Accommodation  and  Registration  Act,  1946. 

Native  Councils.  The  Native  Councils  Act,  1957,  repeals  the  old  act. 

Councils  are  intended  to  foster  the  sense  of  community  and  citizenship ; 
promote  initiative  and  a  sense  of  responsibihty ;  promote  the  development 
and  economic  progress  of  the  area  with  the  participation  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  bodies  may  be  authorised  to  provide  services,  facilities  and  amenities 
for  the  persons  in  the  area;  to  establish  and  maintain  any  rmdertaking  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  area ;  to  make  grants  for  purposes  which 
are  of  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  area. 

Councils  may  be  constituted  in  Native  Areas,  but  cannot  be  established 
in  areas  rmder  the  jurisdiction  of  local  authorities.  Councils  have  powers 
to  impose  rates  on  male  or  female  adults  in  the  area ;  in  regard  to  stock  or 
buildings;  on  the  value  of  any  land;  on  any  grazing  right. 

The  Native  Commissioner  is  President  of  every  Council  estabhshed  in 
his  district.  He  controls  the  elections  and  method  of  voting. 

Every  council  meets  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  4  months  unless  some 
other  period  is  specified.  There  are  58  estabhshed  Native  Councils. 

RELIGION.  The  largest  religious  groups  are  the  Anghcans  with  58,168 
members  (43%  of  the  European  population)  and  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  with  18,283  members  (13-5%),  according  to  the  1951  census.  The 
Society  of  Friends  had  30  members  in  1957. 

EDUCATION.  Native  education  is  controlled  by  Government  and  comes 
under  the  Minister  for  Native  Education.  Expenditure  is  now  over  £2-5m. 
per  annum;  capital  expenditure,  in  addition  to  revenue  frmds,  amounts 
to  £276,000.  There  are  over  2,600  schools  with  430,000  pupils  and  12,000 
teachers.  Both  mission  and  government  training  centres  provide  for 
primary  teachers’  courses.  Secondary  schools  provide  a  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion  up  to  Cambridge  Certificate,  while  other  post-primary  schools  include 
such  subjects  as  building,  carpentry,  agriculture  and  home  craft.  In  addi¬ 
tion  3  special  schools  cater  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb.  80%  of 
pupils  of  school-going  age  are  now  able  to  attend  schools. 

JUSTICE.  There  is  a  high  court  (composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  5 
judges)  with  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction.  The  Chief  Justice  and  3  other 
judges  are  stationed  at  Salisbury,  and  2  judges  are  stationed  at  Bulawayo. 
Sittings  are  also  held  at  three  other  principal  towns  three  times  a  year. 
There  are  11  principal  courts  of  magistrates,  also  courts  presided  over  by 
detached  assistant  magistrates  and  several  periodical  courts.  Natives  are 
subject  mainly  to  the  same  laws  as  Europeans,  though  there  are  special 
restrictions  relating  to  arms,  ammunition  and  liquor,  and  there  are  laws 
particularly  apphcable  to  natives,  such  as  those  dealing  with  marriage, 
taxation  and  registration  and  passes. 

Jj 
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The  Native  Law  and  Courts  Act,  1967,  has  established  native  courts 
with  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  which  can  be  decided  by  native  customary 
law. 


FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure,  in  £  sterling,  for  5  years  (year 
ended  30  June) : 


Revenue 

Ordinary  expenditure  ; 
Prom  revenue  funds 
From  loan  funds  . 
Total  expenditure 


1954-55  ' 

1955-56 

1966-57 

1957-58  • 

1958-59  > 

16,00.3,512 

14,313,734 

17,285,547 

19,720,844 

19,127,000 

15,914,220 

14,061,187 

16,577,938 

19,229,146 

19,663,625 

7,037,111 

4,858,060 

6,679,922 

5,188,534 

6,187,438 

22,951,331 

18,914,247 

23,257,860 

24,417,680 

25,851,063 

^  April  1954-June  1955. 


2  Unaudited. 


“  Estimates. 


Receipts  from  Southern  Rhodesia’s  share  (14%)  of  basic  tax  on  income 
or  profits  during  the  year  ending  30  June  1958  were  £5,739,319;  territorial 
surcharge  on  income  tax,  £2,845,045;  customs  duty  on  motor  spirit, 
£1,954,413;  stamp  duties  and  fees,  £783,145;  business  licences,  £452,258; 
native  tax,  £1,266,644 ;  mining  revenue,  £662,415  (from  royalties  and  mining 
fees);  interest  on  loans,  deposits,  etc.,  £1,8.35,241;  vehicle  tax,  £887,424; 
death  duty,  £232,666 ;  transfer  duty,  £776,242. 

Principal  items  of  expenditure  from  revenue  funds  were  as  follows: 
£2,881,359  for  service  of  loans;  £2,484,222  for  police;  £638,118  for  irriga¬ 
tion;  £961,946  for  mines,  lands  and  surveys  (including  public  works); 
£1,869,243  for  native  affairs  (including  agriculture);  £2,057,696  for  roads 
and  bridges;  £l-9m.  for  a  contribution  to  loan  account;  £1,387,826  for 
pensions;  £2,270,485  for  native  education;  £933,174  for  local  government 
and  housing  (including  engineering  and  construction). 

The  net  amount  of  the  public  debt  outstanding  was,  at  30  June  1958, 
£65,679,883. 


PRODUCTION.  When  responsible  government  was  granted  to  the 
colony  the  British  South  Africa  Company  relinquished  all  rights  and  interests 
in  the  land  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  except  in  the  estates  which  it  was  already 
developing  and  working  on  10  July  1923,  but  was  recognized  by  the  Crown 
as  the  owner  of  the  mineral  rights  throughout  both  Southern  and  Northern 
Rhodesia.  In  1933  the  mineral  rights  in  Southern  Rhodesia  were  purchased 
by  the  Government  for  £2m. 

The  Natural  Resources  Board,  set  up  in  1941,  is  regarded  as  the  trustee 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Colony.  The  resources  are  clearlv  defined  as 
the  soil,  water  and  minerals,  the  animals,  bird  and  fish  life  and  the  trees, 
grasses  and  other  vegetable  products  of  the  soil.  In  the  European  farming 
areas  the  Board  is  assisted  in  its  work  by  Intensive  Conservation  Area 
Committees  (92  in  1958  covering  the  whole  area  of  European  agriculture), 
while  in  native  areas  they  work  through  the  Native  Affairs  Department. 
Nine  agricultural  committees  had  been  formed  by  1957  in  certain  native 
purchase  areas;  they  operate  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  committees  in 
the  European  areas. 

Agriculture.  Total  production  of  native-grown  grains  was  as  follows  in 
1957  :  Maize,  3,363,350  bags  of  200  lb. ;  Kaffir  corn,  605,661  bags ;  munga, 
944,796  bags;  beans,  142,650  bags;  groundnuts,  1,045,597  bags;  rice’ 
23,710  bags;  wheat,  19,174  bags;  rupoko,  897,348  bags;  cotton,  4,421  lb! 
The  total  value  of  crop  sales  in  1956-67  was  £4,668,400. 

Native-owned  hvestock  (1957):  Cattle,  1,980,928;  sheep,  118,148  •  pigs 
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56,785;  goats,  392,031.  Cattle  sold  numbered  128,312,  and  77,263  head 
were  slaughtered  for  own  consumption. 


Mining.  The  total  value  of  all  minerals  produced  in 
£25,764,070. 


1957  was 


Asbestos 
Beryllium 
Chrome 
Coal  . 
Copper 


Short  Tons  Value  (£) 

132,124  9,016,388 

572  63,751 

634,077  4,517,500 

4,246,808  3,919,659 

3,227  334,121 


Limestone  . 
Tin  . 
Tungsten  . 
Gold  . 


Short  Tons  Value  (£) 

834,716  172,044 

283  189,658 

167  91,601 

536,848  oz.  6,748,306 


Industries.  Manufacturing  industries  are  becoming  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  and  have  been  stimulated  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Customs  Con¬ 
vention  with  the  Union  in  1955  and  the  substitution  of  a  trade  agreement. 
The  gross  output  of  manufacturing  industries  in  1956  was  £87,233,907, 
compared  with  £5,106,509  in  1938.  The  net  output  in  1956  was  £35,814,136 
(£2,331,888  in  1938). 


Labour.  At  the  census  in  May  1956  the  total  of  Europeans  employed 
in  industry-  in  Southern  Rhodesia  was  over  68,000  (1951,  52,000).  Africans 
in  employment  increased  from  530,000  in  1951  to  610,000  in  1956.  The 
most  striking  increases  in  employment  in  the  inter-censal  period  have  been 
in  commerce,  manufacturing  industry  and  as  a  result,  transport.  The  bulk 
of  the  increase  in  building  and  construction  occurred  in  1955-56  and  an  even 
more  rapid  expansion  is  going  on.  The  largest  employer  of  African  labour 
at  the  time  of  the  1956  census  was  agriculture  with  248,000  followed  by 
manufacturing  with  80,000  and  mining  with  60,000. 

Workers’  conditions  of  service  are  protected  through  industrial  agree¬ 
ments  which  are  given  the  force  of  law  and  minimum  conditions  of  service 
regulations  which  cover  practically  all  industries.  Workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  insurance  in  terms  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  is  compulsory 
throughout  the  Colony,  and  every  employer  who  employs  workmen  whose 
earnings  do  not  exceed  £125  a  month  must  cover  his  workmen  by  insurance. 
Labour  disputes  are  dealt  with  through  Industrial  Councils  or  Labour 
Boards. 


Books  of  Reference 


Statistical  Information.  The  Central  African  Statistical  Office,  P.O.  Box  8063, 
Causeway,  S.  Rhodesia,  originated  in  1927  as  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Government  Statistical 
Bureau.  Ten  yearn  later  its  name  was  changed  to  Department  of  Statistics,  and  in  1948  it 
assumed  its  present  title  when  it  took  over  responsibility  for  certain  Northern  Rhodesian  and 
Nyasaland  statistics. 


The  Staiule  Law  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  5  vols.  Salisbury,  1939 

Official  Year  Book  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Government.  Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia 
1924,  1930,  1932,  1962 

Kane,  N.  S.,  The  World's  View:  the  story  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  London,  1955 

Reference  Library.  The  Bulawayo  National  Library,  Fort  St./8th  Av.,  Bulawayo. 
Librarian:  D.  Niven,  O.B.E. 


NORTHERN  RHODESIA 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  By  an  Order  in  Council 
dated  4  May  1911  the  two  provinces  of  North-eastern  and  North-western 
Rhodesia  were  amalgamated  under  the  title  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  the 
amalgamation  taking  effect  as  from  17  Aug.  1911. 

By  an  Order  in  Council  dated  20  Eeb.  1924  the  office  of  Governor  was 
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created,  an  executive  council  constituted  and  provision  made  for  the 
institution  of  a  legislative  council.  This  latter  cormcil  has,  since  1945,  an 
unofficial  majority.  On  1  April  1924  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
was  relieved  of  the  administration  of  the  territory  by  the  Crown. 

The  Legislative  Coimcil  was,  in  1958,  composed  of  the  Speaker,  8  official 
members,  12  elected  members,  2  nominated  European  unofficial  members 
to  represent  African  interests  and  4  African  members. 

The  Executive  Council  is  presided  over  by  the  Governor  and  consists  of 
5  official  and  4  unofficial  members ;  one  of  the  latter  is  one  of  the  nominated 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  representing  African  interests.  By  an 
agreement  made  between  the  unofficial  members  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  in  June  1948,  and  reaffirmed  in  April  1949,  the  view  of  the 
unofficial  members  in  Executive  Coimcil  carries  the  same  weight  as  the  views 
of  unofficial  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Governor.  Sir  Arthur  Edward  Trevor  Benson,  K.C.M.G. 

Chief  Secretary.  Evelyn  Dennison  Hone,  C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  O.B.E. 

Commissioner  in  London.  J.  H.  Wallace,  C.M.G.  (57  Haymarket,  S.W.l). 

The  territory  is  divided  into  8  provinces,  including  the  Barotseland 
Protectorate.  Their  names,  headquarters,  area  (in  sq.  miles)  and  estimated 
population  are  as  follows ; 


Province 

Headquarters 

Area 

Population 

Western  .... 

.  Ndola 

11,4S0 

371,000 

Luapula  .... 

.  Port  Rosebery 

19,522 

235,500 

Northern  .... 

.  Kasama 

51,018 

334,000 

Central  .... 

.  Broken  Hill 

43,300 

186,400 

Eastern  .... 

.  Fort  Jameson 

30,870 

383,700 

Southern  .... 

.  Livingstone 

38,290 

229,300 

North-Western 

.  Solwezi 

48,780 

139,600 

Barotseland  Protectorate 

.  Mongu  Lealui 

44,920 

277,500 

The  seat  of  government  is  at  Lusaka,  on  the  railway  about  30  miles  north 
of  the  Kafue  River,  having  been  moved  from  Livingstone,  the  old  capital,  on 
28  May  1935.  The  other  important  centres  are  Ndola,  Luanshya,  Mufulira, 
Kitwe,  Bancroft,  Kalulushi  and  Chingola,  on  the  copper  belt ;  Broken  Hill, 
the  oldest  mining  township ;  Fort  Jameson,  a  tobacco  farming  area. 

The  establishment  of  the  Northern  Rhodesia  Police  Force  in  1957  was 
629  Europeans  and  3,130  Africans. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Northern  Rhodesia  has  an  area  of 
288,130  sq.  miles,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  high  plateau  country 
covered  with  thin  forest.  Some  of  the  country  is  suitable  for  farming,  and 
contains  areas  carrying  good  arable  and  grazing  land.  The  census  popula¬ 
tion  of  Europeans,  Asiatics  and  Coloureds  on  8  May  1956  and  the  estimated 
African  population  at  31  Dec.  1957  were  as  follows:  Europeans,  64,800; 
Asiatics,  5,400;  Coloureds,  1,550;  Africans,  2,190,000.  European  vital 
statistics,  1957:  Births,  2,208;  marriages,  626;  deaths,  298;  infantile 
mortality,  42. 

In  1957,  6,493  European  and  163  Asiatic  immigrants  to  the  Federation 
declared  their  destination  as  Northern  Rhodesia. 

AFRICAN  EDUCATION  (1957).  Of  approximately  500,000  African 
children  of  school  age  227,300  were  in  aided  or  maintained  primary  schools, 
and  1,600  in  secondary  schools.  There  are  also  16  teacher- training  schools, 
21  trades  schools  and  15  schools  providing  domestic  science  courses  for  girls. 
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Bursaries  are  awarded  for  students  to  attend  higlier  courses  outside  the 
territory,  and  31  such  bursaries  were  current  in  1957. 

Recurrent  expenditure  on  education  during  the  fiscal  year  1957-58  was 
£1,858,114. 


FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £  sterling)  for  fiscal  years 
ending  30  June; 

1953-54  ‘  1954-55  1955-56  1956-57  1957-68  “  1958-69  • 

Revenue  .  51,948,209  14,535,259  17,194,224  19,298,986  19,113,288  15,100,772 

Expenditure  .  48,535,979  13,576,184  16,654,221  18,504,205  16,606,667  15,000,266 

^  1  Jan.  1953—30  June  1964.  *  Estimates. 


The  public  debt  as  at  30  June  1957  was  £27,323,994;  of  this  the  Federal 
Government  was  responsible  for  servicing  and  repaying  £26,489,619. 


PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Principal  agricultural  products  are 
maize  (production  in  1956-57,  by  Europeans  1,183,092  bags,  by  Africans 
892,503  bags  of  200  lb. ;  annual  local  consumption  about  Im.  bags) ;  tobacco, 
Kaffir  com,  millet,  cassava  and  groundnuts.  The  most  important  timber  is 
Rhodesian  ‘redwood’  (Baikiaea  plurifuga). 


Livestock,  1^51  •.  Cattle,  1-1 8m. ;  sheep  and  goats,  140,000 ;  pigs,  65,000. 

Mining.  The  total  value  of  minerals  produced  during  1957  was 
£196,352,691 ;  the  most  important  items  being : 


Mineral  Weiglit 

Gold  ‘  .  .  3,296  oz. 

Silver  *  .  .  669,949  oz. 

Cobalt  (metal)  .  21,453  cwt 

Cobalt  (other)  *  .  45,186  cwt 

Copper  (bliste)  .  169,631  tons 


Value  (£)  Mineral 


39,456 

175,477 

1,983,090 

464,932 

34,200,053 


Copper  (electro¬ 
lytic) 

Lead  '  . 

Zinc  ■-  . 
Limestone  . 
Manganese ' 


*  Subject  to  adjustment. 


Weight  Value  (£) 

246,680  tons  64,416,299 

16,000  tons  1,436,559 

29,600  tons  2,396,028 

449,288  tons  376,425 

36,869  tons  479,802 


At  the  Broken  Hill  mine  the  cadmium  production  plant  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  cadmium  in  the  form  of  thin  rods  or  ‘pencils’  of  grade  99-98% 
metallic  cadmium  is  being  produced. 

Due  to  extensive  flooding,  the  Kansanshi  mine  has  been  closed  down. 
Bancroft  mine  has  been  temporarily  closed.  Sj'stematic  prospecting  by  the 
copper  mining  companies  continues  in  the  copper-belt  area,  large  areas  to  the 
north-west  and  south-west  of  the  copper  belt  and  an  area  on  the  Laupula 
River.  Prospecting  activities  by  individual  prospectors  are  carried  out  on  a 
small  scale  only,  since  aU  but  about  5%  of  the  Territory  is  held  by  companies 
under  grants  of  exclusive  prospecting  rights. 


Power.  There  are  hydro-electric  power-stations  at  Mulungushi  and 
Lunsemfwa,  which  serve  the  Broken  HiU  mine  and  township,  and  at  the 
Victoria  Falls,  which  serves  Livingstone.  Progress  is  being  made  on  the 
Kariba  hydro-electric  project  on  the  Zambezi  River. 

Labour.  There  are  11  European,  1  Indian  and  14  African  trade  unions. 
One  of  the  latter,  the  Mineworkers  Union,  has  over  25,000  members. 


BANKING.  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  has  14  branches  and  6  agencies; 
the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd,  12  branches  and  8  agencies ;  the 
Federal  post  office  savings  bank,  61  branches. 

The  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  founded  in  1953, 
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and  the  Northern  Rhodesia  Industrial  Loans  Board  (financed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment)  assist  agriculture  and  industry  by  providing  loans. 

Books  of  Reference 

Qbnkral  INTOHMATION.  The  Chief  Information  Officer,  P.O.  Box  209,  Lusaka. 

Laws  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  8  vols.  Govt.  Printer,  Lusaka,  1955 
Northern  Rhodesia  Official  Handbook  [with  fidl  bibliography'].  Lusaka,  1953 
Northern  Rhodesia  Pocket  Book  Guide.  Lusaka,  1958 
Northern  Rhodesia :  Report  19.57.  H.M.S.O.,  1958 
Ten-year  Development  Plan  for  Northern  Rhodesia.  Lusaka,  1949 
Davidson,  J.  W.,  The  Northern  Rhodesian  Legislative  Council.  London,  1948 
Richards,  Audrey  I.,  iMnd,  Labour  and  Diet  in  Northern  Rhodesia:  An  Economic  Study  o 
the  Beinba  Tribe.  Oxford,  1939 

Trapnell,  G.  G.,  and  others.  Vegetation — Soil  Map  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  Lusaka,  1949 
'Wilson,  Godfrey,  An  Essay  on  the  Economics  of  Detribalization  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  Oxford, 
1941 


NYASALAND  PROTECTORATE 

The  Nyasaland  (until  1907  British  Central  Africa)  Protectorate,  con¬ 
stituted  on  15  May  1891,  lies  along  the  southern  and  -western  shores  of 
Lake  Nyasa  (the  third  largest  lake  in  Africa,  about  360  miles  in  length  and 
from  10  to  50  miles  tvide),  and  extends  towards  the  Zambezi.  It  is  admini¬ 
stered  under  the  Colonial  Office  by  the  Governor,  who  is  assisted  by  an 
executive  and  a  legislative  covmcil.  Both  consist  of  official  and  unofficial 
nominated  members,  the  Governor  having  the  right  to  veto  (Order  in 
Council  of  4  Sept.  1907).  The  laws  consist  of  local  ordinances  duly  enacted, 
with  such  British  Acts  as  are  of  general  application. 

Governor.  Sir  Robert  Perceval  Armitage,  K.C.M.G.,  M.B.E. 

Chief  Secretary.  C.  W.  F.  Footman,  C.M.G. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Land  area,  36,870  sq.  miles,  divided  into 
3  provinces,  each  in  charge  of  a  Provincial  Commissioner,  and  18  districts, 
each  administered  by  a  District  Commissioner.  Census  population,  1956, 
was  6,700  Europeans,  8,610  Asiatics,  1,200  Coloureds  and  about  3’26m. 
Africans.  The  chief  settlements  are  Blantyre-Limbe  (amalgamated  in  1956) 
in  the  Shir6  Highlands,  with  about  2,500  Europeans;  Zomba  (the  seat  of 
government),  Cholo,  Lilongwe  and  Mlanje;  on  Lake  Nyasa  are  Salima, 
Fort  Johnston,  Kota-Kota,  Nkata  Bay,  Likoma  and  Karonga. 

EDUCATION.  The  Federal  Ministry  of  Education  is  responsible  for 
the  primary  and  secondary  education  of  non-Africans  in  Nyasaland. 

There  are  government  primary  schools  for  Europeans  at  Blantyre, 
Cholo,  Lilongwe  and  Zomba;  government-built  hostels  are  attached  to  the 
Blantyre  and  Lilongwe  schools,  while  a  small  private  hostel  accommodates  a 
number  of  pupils  who  attend  Cholo  school.  Grant-aided  schools  operate  at 
Limbe,  Mkhoma  and  Mzuzu.  Seventeen  government  primary  schools  offer 
appropriate  facilities  for  Asians;  a  government  primary  school  in  Blantyre 
has  boarding  and  day  facilities  for  Coloured  children. 

The  only  secondary  school  for  Europeans  in  Nyasaland,  situated  in 
Blantyre,  offers  education  up  to  Form  III  (1959).  There  is  at  present  no 
secondary  school  for  Asiatics  and  Coloured  children  in  Nyasaland,  but 
qualified  children  receive  secondary  education  in  other  territories,  particu¬ 
larly  Southern  Rhodesia.  A  secondary  school  to  meet  the  need  of  Asiatics 
and  Coloureds  is  scheduled  to  open  in  Jan.  1961. 
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Afiican  Education.  The  Education  Department  controls  directly  1 
secondary  school,  1  teacher-training  centre,  1  artisan  training  centre  and  6 
primary  schools.  The  rest  of  the  educational  system  is  managed  by 
voluntary  agencies.  These  are  principally  the  Christian  Missions,  but  79 
primary  schools  are  managed  by  native  authorities,  local  communities, 
estates,  commercial  enterprises  and  the  jMoslem  community.  Both  central 
and  local  government  assist  many  of  the  voluntary  agency  schools  by  means 
of  grants-in-aid  as  well  as  inspection  by  government  officers.  The  total 
actual  expenditure  by  the  Government  on  African  education  in  the  financial 
year  1956—57  was  £700,000;  in  addition,  local  authorities  provided  expendi¬ 
ture  of  £22,172.  Voluntary  organizations  spent  £260,000  on  education. 

Of  the  2,997  junior  primary  schools  functioning  during  1956-57,  6  were 
government  schools  with  24  teachers  and  a  total  enrolment  of  1,112;  667 
were  aided  junior  primary  schools  with  2,332  teachers  and  a  total  enrolment 
of  107,000,  and  2,288  unaided  junior  primary  schools  with  3,226  teachers 
and  an  enrolment  of  138,336. 

There  were  166  senior  primary  schools,  of  which  2  were  government 
schools  with  4  teachers  and  243  pupils ;  155  were  aided  voluntary  agency 
schools  with  381  teachers  and  15,679  pupils  and  9  were  unaided  voluntaiy 
agency  schools  with  28  teachers  and  1,218  pupils. 

There  were  10  aided  and  1  unaided  jimior  secondary  schools.  Enrolment 
at  the  aided  schools  was  528  and  at  the  unaided  school  38.  The  stall'  of 
the  aided  schools  comprised  26  teachers,  while  at  the  unassisted  schools 
there  were  5  teachers.  There  were  3  full  secondary  schools,  of  which  1 
was  a  government  school  with  9  teachers  and  a  total  roll  of  130.  The  other 
2  were  financed  by  the  Government,  except  for  their  fees  revenue,  and 
managed  by  Boards  of  Governors  on  which  the  Government  was  represented. 
They  had  11  teachers  and  a  total  enrolment  of  223. 

Two  aided  junior  trade  schools  had  an  enrolment  of  223;  the  artisan 
training  centre  had  9  teachers  and  118  pupils. 

One  government  teacher-training  centre,  9  aided  and  2  unaided  centres 
had  a  total  enrolment  of  893. 


JUSTICE.  Justice  is  administered  in  the  High  Court,  which  has  juris¬ 
diction  in  civil  and  criminal  matters  and  also  as  a  Court  of  Admiralty.  Sub¬ 
ordinate  courts  are  held  by  magistrates  in  the  various  districts.  Appeals 
from  decisions  of  the  High  Court  are  heard  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court. 


FINANCE.  The  financial  year  runs  from  1  July  to  30  June. 


Revenue  Account 


1954-55  1955-56 


1956-57  1957-58  ‘  1958-59  * 


Revenue  .  .  .  4,302,642 

Expenditure*  .  .  4,231,207 

Development  Account 
Loan  expenditure  .  .  192,313 

Biqienditure  from  De¬ 
velopment  fund  *  .  — 


5,173,016  6,270,584 

6,026,459  6,003,744 

406,568  944,303 


5,368,891  5,357,601 

5,366,991  6,628,191 


2,710,648  2,749,123 


*  Revised  estimates.  *  Estimates. 

*  Includes  some  development  expenditure  up  to  end  of  1966-67. 

*  Development  Eund,  which  includes  loan  funds,  was  established  as  from  1957-68. 


Main  revenue  items  in  1958-59  are:  Taxes  and  licences,  £3,620,860 
(including £1,950,000  from  Federal  income  tax);  interest,  £175,054;  forestry, 
£116,800;  rents,  £104,100;  reimbursements  from  and  services  rendered  to 
Federal  Government,  £754,678. 

Main  expenditure  items  1958-59  are:  Contribution  to  Development 
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Fund,  £200,000;  agriculture  and  veterinary  services,  £554,202;  African 
education,  £719,639;  police,  £503,239;  public  debt,  £600,080;  public  works, 
£963,459;  pensions,  £248,350;  provincial  and  district  administration, 
£295,952. 

Public  debt,  30  June  1958,  £8-82m.,  of  which  £6-23m.  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

PRODUCTION.  With  the  exceptions  of  sugar  and  wheaten  flour,  the 
country  is  normally  self-supporting  in  all  agricultural  products,  and  great 
eflbrts  have  been  made  to  stimulate  the  production  of  food  and  economic 
crops  for  export. 

Electric  hght  and  power  plants  have  been  installed  at  Zomba,  Blantyre- 
Limbe  and  Lilongwe. 

Tobacco  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  exports.  Tea  cultivation 
is  centred  round  Mlanje  and  Cholo ;  acreage  in  1956  was  26,186  acres. 

Livestock  in  1957:  Cattle,  327,629;  goats,  360,808;  sheep,  57,719; 
pigs,  89,125. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  There  is  a  Marine  Transport  Department  on 
Lake  Nyasa,  operated  by  Nyasaland  Railways,  Ltd.  Lake  transport 
registered  in  Nyasaland  consists  of  2  motor  vessels,  4  steamers  and  about 
60  dhows  and  lighters. 

BANKING.  At  Blantyre,  Zomba  and  other  centres  there  are  branches 
of  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  and  at  Blantyre-Limbe  there  are 
branches  of  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O. 

Books  of  Reference 

General  Information.  Federal  Information  Office,  P.O.  Box  80,  Zomlia, 

Statistical  Handbook  of  Nyasaland.  Central  African  Statistical  Office,  1962 

Nyasaland  Development  Programme.  Zomba,  1948 

Census  Reports.,  ]911y  1921  and  1945 

Annual  Reporty  1956.  H.M.S.O.,  1957 

Debenham,  F.,  Nyasaland,  H.M.S.O.,  1956 

Mair,  L.  P.,  Native  Administration  in  Central  Nyasaland.  H.M.S.O.,  1952 
Sanderson,  G.  M.,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Yao  Language.  Zomba 

Scott,  D.  G.y  Dictionary  of  the  Nyanja  Language.  Ed.  A.  Hetherwick.  London,  1929 
Wright,  Y.  0.,  African  Consumers  in  Nyasaland  and  Tanganyika.  H.M.S.O.,  1955 


GHANA 

The  State  of  Ghana  came  into  existence  on  6  March  1957  when  the  former 
Colony  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Trusteeship  Territory  of  Togoland  attained 
Dominion  status.  The  name  of  the  country  recalls  a  powerful  monarchy 
which  from  the  4th  to  the  13th  century  a.d.  ruled  the  region  of  the  middle 
Niger. 

The  Ghana  Independence  Act  received  the  Royal  assent  on  7  Feb.  1957. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  Dec.  1956  approved  the 
termination  of  British  administration  in  Togoland  and  the  union  of  Togoland 
with  the  Gold  Coast  on  the  latter’s  attainment  of  independence. 

On^23  Nov.  1958  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Ghana  and  Guinea  declared 
their  agreement  to  constitute  the  two  countries  as  the  nucleus  of  a  union 
of  West  African  states. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Constitution  of  Ghana 

provides  for  a  Parliament,  consisting  of  H.M.  the  Queen  and  the  National 
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Assembly.  The  National  Assembly  consists  of  104  members  elected  by 
direct  election  and  representing  7  municipal  and  97  rural  electoral  districts. 
Fiuiiher  districts,  up  to  a  total  of  130,  may  be  created. 

In  each  of  the  5  Regions  (Eastern,  Western,  Ashanti,  Northern  and 
Trans-Volta  Togoland)  the  Constitution  provides  for:  (a)  a  House  of  Chiefs, 
which  shall  hold  office  for  a  period  prescribed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  and 
have  power,  inter  alia,  to  consider  any  matter  referred  to  it  by  a  Minister 
or  the  National  Assembly,  to  offer  advice  at  any  time  to  any  Minister,  to 
declare  what  in  its  opinion  is  the  customary  law  relating  to  any  subject  in 
force  in  any  part  of  the  area  of  its  authority  and  to  examine  bills  affecting 
the  traditional  functions  or  privileges  of  chiefs  in  the  region;  and  (h)  a 
Regional  Assembly  established  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  fulfil  the  need 
for  a  body  at  regional  level  with  effective  powers  in  certain  specified  fields. 
The  Houses  of  Chiefs  Act,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  Houses 
of  Chiefs,  was  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  on  17  July  1958.  The 
Regional  Assemblies  Act,  which  became  law  on  30  Aug.  1958,  confers 
mainly  advisory  powers  on  Regional  Assemblies. 

The  results  of  the  general  election  held  in  July  1956  were  as  follows: 
Convention  People’s  Party,  72;  Northern  People’s  Party,  15;  National 
Liberation  Movement,  12;  Togoland  Congress,  2;  Moslem  Association 
Party,  1;  Federation  of  Youth  Organizations,  1;  Independent,  1. 

Governor-General  and  C.-in-C.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Listowel, 
G.C.M.G.  (appointed  24  Jime,  1957). 

Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  Defence  and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Dr 
Kwame  Nkrumah. 

External  Affairs.  Kojo  Botsio.  Finance.  K.  A.  Gbedemah. 


Country 
Austraha  ^  . 

Canada  ^ 
France  * 
Germany  ^  . 

India  ^  . 

Israel  * 

Italy  *  . 
Liberia  ® 
Pakistan  ^ 
United  Arab 
Republic  ^ 
U.K.1  . 

U.S.A.2 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ghana  representative 


E.  0.  Asafu-Adjaye 

J.  B.  Erzuah 
W.  M.  Q.  Halm 

Thomas  Hutton  Mills 


Foreign  representative 
Stewart  Jamieson 
E.  W.  T.  GiU 
L.  de  Guiringaud 
Karl  Stein 

Balraj  Krishna  Kapur 
E.  Avriel 
Franco  Montanari 
Wilmot  A.  David 
Mahmud  Ahmad 


J.  E.  Armah 

Edward  Okyere  Asafu-Ad¬ 
jaye 

Daniel  A.  Chapman 


Abdel  Hamid 
Sir  Ian  Maclennan, 
K.C.M.G. 

Wilson  C.  Flake 


'  High  Commissioner.  *  Ambassador.  •  Minister. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  Ghana  is  91,843  sq  miles; 
population  (census,  1948),  4,118,450,  including  6,770  non-Afficans.  Esti¬ 
mated  population,  mid-1958,  4,836,000.  The  capital  is  Accra  (population, 
1948,  135,926). 

The  country  is  administratively  divided  into  the  following  regions  (see 
Map  in  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1958): 
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Eegions 


(sq.  miles)  1948 


Area  Population 


Capital 

Koforidua 


Population 

1948 


Eastern  Eegion 
Western  Eegion 
Ashanti 


Northern  Eegion 
Trans-Yolta  Togoland 


9,576  988,347 

13,202  871,803 

24,379  818,944 

30,486  866,503 

14,200  572,853 


Cape  Coast 
Kumasi 
Tamale 
Ho 


17,816 

23,346 

78,483 

16,164 

5,852 


Other  chief  towns  (population,  census,  1948):  Sekondi-Takoradi,  44,557; 
Obuasi,  15,876;  Winneba,  15,171;  Keta,  11,380;  Swedru  (Agona),  10,913; 
Aboso,  10,009. 

EDUCATION.  In  1957-58  there  were  the  University  College  of 
Ghana,  the  Kumasi  College  of  Technology,  30  teacher-training  colleges  (5 
government,  24  approved,  1  autonomous),  60  secondary  schools  (2  govern¬ 
ment,  35  approved,  1  autonomous,  22  private),  4  government  technical 
institutes,  4  government  trade  schools  and  38  private  technical  and  trade 


schools. 


Of  the  1,131  middle  schools,  931  were  approved  and  200  private.  Of 
the  3,571  primary  schools,  3,372  were  approved  and  199  private. 

Enrolment  (1956-57)  was  300  men  and  17  women  in  the  University 
College,  527  men  and  83  women  in  the  Kumasi  College  of  Technology,  2,790 
men  and  1,083  women  in  the  teacher-training  colleges,  8,044  boys  and  1,816 
girls  in  government,  approved  and  autonomous  secondary  schools,  1,961 
boys  and  298  girls  in  private  secondary  schools,  521  pupils  in  government 
trade  schools,  618  men  and  115  women  full-time  and  1,405  men  and  61 
women  part-time  in  the  government  technical  institutes.  There  were 
309,442  boys  and  158,519  girls  in  the  primary  schools  and  97,168  boys  and 
30,349  girls  in  the  middle  schools. 

Expenditure  on  education  (both  recurrent  and  development)  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  in  1956-57  was  £7-3m. 

POLICE.  The  establishment  of  the  force  was  (1958)  122  police  ofiBcers, 
1  pay-  and  quartermaster,  1  director  of  music,  222  inspectors  and  sub¬ 
inspectors  and  5,547  other  ranks,  distributed  over  165  stations. 

Convictions  (1957),  11,441  persons,  excluding  42,904  persons  convicted 
summarily  for  motor-traffic  offences. 

WELFARE.  Accra  and  Eastern  Regions.  There  are  10  government 
hospitals,  1  mission  hospital  and  4  hospitals  run  by  other  organizations. 
There  is  a  health  centre  at  Asamankese.  Seven  clinics  are  run  by  missions 
and  6  dispensaries  and  dressing  stations  by  local  authorities. 

Trans-Volta  Togoland  Region.  There  are  3  government  hospitals  at 
Keta,  Ho  and  Hohoe  and  2  mission  hospitals  at  Adidome  and  Worawora. 
There  is  a  government  health  centre  and  3  dispensaries  and  2  mission  dressing 
stations.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  a  child  welfare  clinic  at  Dzodze. 
Eighteen  dispensaries  and  dressing  stations  are  rmi  by  local  authorities. 

Western  Region.  There  are  7  government  hospitals,  2  mission  hospitals 
at  Asankragwa  and  Fosu  and  6  mines  hospitals.  There  is  a  hospital  at 
Samreboi  run  by  the  African  Timber  and  Plywood  Co.,  Ltd.  The  govern¬ 
ment  maintains  a  health  centre  and  7  dispensaries  and  dressing  stations; 
there  are  4  mission  clinics ;  20  dispensaries  and  dressing  stations  are  run  by 
local  authorities. 

Aslianti.  There  are  3  government  hospitals,  8  mission  hospitals  and  2 
mining  hospitals,  3  government  health  centres  and  a  government  dispensary. 
Forty-five  dispensaries  and  dressing  stations  are  run  by  local  authorities. 
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horthern  Ghana.  There  are  6  goveriunent  hospitals  and  5  mission 
hospitals,  4  government  health  centres,  3  government  dispensaries  and  an 
uifant  welfare  clinic.  Four  clinics  are  run  by  missions  and  46  dispensaries 
and  dressing  stations  by  local  authorities. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  ^  (excluding  Ghana  Railway 
and  Takoradi  Harbour  accounts),  in  £lm.  sterling  (for  years  ending  30  June) : 

1954-55  >  1955-56  “  1956-57  1957-58  *  1958-59  “ 

Revenue  .  .  80-6  64-1  52-5  49-0  48-5 

Expenditure  .  .  79-9  62-2  43-8  50-6  47-0 

1  XJp  to  March  1957  all  receipts  on  cocoa  duty  were  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and 
subsequent  payments  into  the  Development  Funds  were  made  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
As  from  March  1957,  only  the  first  £50  on  cocoa  duty  per  ton  go  into  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  all  duty  collected  above  that  level  is  paid  direotiy  into  the  Development  Fund. 

*  Covers  the  period  April-March.  ®  Covers  the  period  April-June. 

*  B.evised  estimates.  »  Estimates. 

The  main  items  of  revenue  envisaged  for  1958-59  were:  Indirect  taxa¬ 
tion,  £30-4m.;  direct  taxation,  £6-9m.;  receipts  and  earnings,  £4-3m.; 
interest  and  loan  repayments,  £l-9m.;  special  receipts,  £2-4m. 

For  1956-57  expenditure  was  classified  as  follows:  Revenue-producing 
services,  £3m.;  agriculture,  industry  and  trade,  £6-3m.;  social  services, 
£9’9m.;  law  and  order,  £5Tm.;  fiscal  services,  £lTm.;  administrative  and 
general  services,  £18-3m. 

Public  Debt.  On  31  March  1957  the  total  public  debt  was  £22-lm.,  of 
which  the  external  debt  was  £3-2m.  and  the  internal  debt  £18-9m.  Total 
sinking  fund  stood  at  £2-9m. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  the  north  the  chief  crops  are  yams, 
guineacom,  millet,  maize;  groundnuts  and  cowpeas  are  also  important  in 
the  north-east.  Tobacco  and  rice  are  important  cash  crops;  shea  butter 
is  widely  distributed.  In  the  forest  belt  cocoa  is  by  far  the  most  important 
crop.  Over  206,000  tons  of  cocoa  were  exported  in  1957;  acreage,  4m. 
Coconuts  occur  aU  along  the  littoral,  and  some  rubber,  bananas,  coffee,  kola 
and  lime  are  grown  in  exportable  quantities. 

Of  the  main  foodstuffs  in  the  south,  cassava,  maize,  plantain,  ground¬ 
nuts,  yam  and  cocoyam  predominate;  rice  cultivation  is  increasing  in 
certain  areas.  The  oil  palm  is  widely  distributed  and  utilized. 

The  tobacco  grown  in  the  Trans- Volta  Togoland  Region  is  of  increasing 
importance  for  the  regional  economy. 

The  Division  of  Agriculture  maintains  a  large  station  near  Tamale  for 
plant  breeding,  mechanized  farming  and  rice  cultivation.  There  are  smaller 
agricultural  stations  in  most  districts.  Over  1,000  farmers  in  Northern 
Ghana  have  adopted  mixed-farming  methods  using  bullocks  and  ploughs. 

Forestry.  The  total  area  of  closed  forest  is  10,610  sq.  miles,  of  which 
5,850  sq.  miles  are  reserved  and  4,760  sq.  miles  unreserved.  The  area  of 
savannah  woodland  is  43,840  sq.  miles,  of  which  2,507  sq.  miles  are  reserved. 
Exports  (1957)  of  logs,  19,271,500  cu.  ft;  of  sawn  timber,  7,706,900  cu.  ft, 
and  of  plywood  and  veneers,  153,513  cu.  ft. 

Animal  Health.  Livestock,  1958:  Cattle,  450,000;  sheep,  470,000; 
goats,  300,000;  horses,  6,500;  pigs,  49,000;  poultry  2-6m.  The  Central 
Veterinary  Laboratory  is  located  at  Pong-Tamale  under  the  Veterinary 
Research  Officer.  The  efficient  control  of  rinderpest  and  bovine  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  the  two  main  killing  diseases  of  cattle,  has  made  it  possible  to 
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quadruple  the  cattle  in  the  past  20  years.  The  control  of  imported  livestock 
is  effected  by  8  quarantine  stations  along  the  frontier. 

Fisheries.  The  headquarters  of  the  Fisheries  Division  is  in  Accra. 
There  are  fisheries  stations  at  Accra  (Osu),  Takoradi,  Axim  and  Lawra. 

On  the  coast  the  principal  function  of  the  Division  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  motorized  fishery;  the  number  of  motor  fishing  vessels  opera¬ 
ting  by  the  end  of  1957  was  84.  Most  of  these  boats  were  manufactured 
by  the  Agricultural  Development  Corporation’s  Boatyard  at  Sekondi. 


COMMERCE.  Total  trade,  in  £  sterling,  for  calendar  years: 


Imports . 
Exports . 


1954  1955  1956  1957 

71,154,510  87,867,588  88,835,997  96,600,000 

114,673,025  96,231,413  86,599,422  91,900,000 


The  principal  markets  for  exports  in  1957  were  the  U.K.  {37-3%),  U.S.A. 
(15-8%),  Western  Germany  (12-5%),  Netherlands  (9-9%),  U.S.S.R.  ((6-8%). 


Principal  exports  (in  £) 
Cocoa  . 

Gold  . 

Manganese 
Timber,  logs,  etc.  . 
Diamonds 
Palm  kernels  . 

Bauxite 


1954 

84,598,864 

9,822,320 

5,115,882 

8,119,404 

4,272,684 

317,182 

299,600 


1955 

65,558,937 

9,048,535 

6,192,232 

8,126,019 

5,529,624 

338,922 

204,000 


1956 

51,062,516 

7,488,781 

7,043,796 

9,514,300 

7,920,446 

525,537 

331,200 


1957 

50.873.400 
9,793,500 
8,990,000 

10.221.400 
8,979,400 

276,300 

452,400 


In  1957  imports  of  non-durable  consumers’  goods  amounted  to  47-5°'o 
of  total  imports;  the  important  commodities  were  textiles,  food,  drink, 
tobacco,  footwear,  soap  and  lamp  oil.  Imports  of  durable  producers’  goods 
amounted  to  23-2%  of  the  total;  important  commodities  were  commercial 
vehicles,  cement,  roofing  materials,  mining  and  road  construction  equip¬ 
ment  and  railway  transport  equipment.  Fuels  and  lubricants,  mainly 
petroleum  products,  amounted  to  6-2%  of  total  imports. 

Total  trade  (in  £  sterling)  between  Ghana  (formerly  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Togoland)  and  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1954  1956  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  30,929,000  28,928,676  16,921,889  19,585,736  23,182,337 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  33,891,183  39,138,364  38,824,773  37,960,262  34,379,833 

Re  exports  from  U.K.  .  282,031  373,742  403,645  496,014  500,162 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Railways.  The  total  railway  mileage  open  to 
traffic  on  30  June  1956  was  613,  including  a  link  of  52  miles  between  the 
Central  Province  line  at  Achiasi  and  the  Accra-Kumasi  line  at  Kotoku 
opened  in  Feb.  1956;  the  track  mileage  was  767.  The  main  line  nms  from 
Takoradi  to  Kumasi,  thence  to  Accra  (357  miles) ;  with  branches  :  Takoradi 
Junction-Sekondi  (3  miles),  Tarkwa-Prestea  (19  miles),  Aboso-Adjah  Bippo 
(2^  miles),  Huni  Valley-Kade  (99  miles.  Central  Province  line),  Dunkwa- 
Awaso  (46  miles),  Achimota-Tema  (16  miles)  and  Achiasi-Kotoku  (52  miles). 
The  main  line  and  branches  are  3  ft  6  in.  gauge.  During  1957,  4,996,168 
passengers  and  1,924,897  tons  of  freight  were  carried. 

Roads.  The  total  mileage  of  trunk  and  secondary  motorable  road  is 
8,000  miles,  of  which  approximately  1,360  miles  are  bitumen  surfaced. 
There  are  also  some  5,000  miles  of  local  roads  of  unspecified  standard. 

The  number  of  vehicles  with  valid  licences  at  31  Dec.  1956  was  33,220. 
The  principal  categories  were:  Cars,  13,395  (including  2,931  taxis);  goods 
vehicles,  13,667;  motor  cycles,  1,609;  special-purpose  vehicles,  1,807; 
trailers  and  caravans,  1,317. 
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Post.  There  were  (31  March  1957)  3,553  miles  of  telegraph  land  wire, 
17,936  miles  of  telephone  trunks,  595  of&ces,  and  there  were  291  telephone 
exchanges  and  376  caU  ofhces  with  15,821  telephones  in  use  and  21,056  miles 
of  underground  and  overhead  land  wire  in  the  exchange  areas.  The  tele¬ 
phone  trunk  system  connects  up  all  the  main  towns.  There  are  internal 
wireless  stations  at  Accra,  Kumasi,  Bawku,  Lawra,  Kete-Eirachi,  Tamale, 
Yendi,  Kpandu  and  Tumu. 

Shipping.  The  chief  port  is  Takoradi ;  there  are  smaller  ‘  surf  ’  ports  at 
Accra,  Winneha,  Cape  Coast  and  Keta.  A  new  harbour  is  under  construction 
at  Tema,  15  miles  east  of  Accra.  During  1957,  1,576  vessels  totalling 
5, 147,638  NRT  arrived  at  Ghana  ports  and  unloaded  1,472,597  tons  of  cargo. 
In  the  same  year  1,568  vessels  of  5,134,347  NRT  left  Ghana  ports,  having 
loaded  1,794,863  tons.  More  than  three-fifths  of  them  used  Takoradi. 
Total  revenue  from  harbour  and  port  services  for  the  year  ended  30  June 
1957  was  £1,320,134;  total  expenditure,  including  interest  and  sinking 
fund,  was  £994,430. 

Aviation.  There  are  4  aerodromes  in  Ghana,  situated  at  Accra, 
Takoradi,  Kumasi  and  Tamale.  Accra  airport  is  an  international  airport 
and  is  the  terminus  for  the  B.O.A.C.  trunk  route  and  Hunting-Clan  and 
Airwork  Coach  Class  services  from  the  U.K.  Other  airlines  using  Accra 
are  Pan  American  World  Airways,  operating  between  New  York  and 
Johannesburg;  Air  France  and  Union  Aeromaritime  operating  from  French 
West  Africa;  Air  Liban  operating  between  Beirut  and  Accra;  West  African 
Airways  Corporation,  operating  between  the  British  West  African  territories. 

Ghana  Airways,  a  new  airline  to  operate  domestic,  regional  and  inter¬ 
national  services,  was  incorporated  in  Accra  on  4  July  1958. 

Of  Ghana  Airways’  nominal  capital  of  £400,000  the  Government  of 
Ghana  has  subscribed  £240,000  and  B.O.A.C.  associated  companies  £160,000. 
Aircraft  chartered  from  B.O.A.C.  is  employed  on  the  international  services. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING.  The  currency  in  circulation  is  the 
Ghana  pound,  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Ghana  and  in  circulation  since  14  July 
1958.  For  the  time  being  the  West  African  currency  issued  by  the  West 
African  Currency  Board  in  London  on  behalf  of  the  4  British  West  African 
territories  is  also  legal  tender.  It  consists  of  notes  of  100s.,  20s.  and  10s.; 
yellow  metal  alloy  coins  of  2s.,  Is.  and  6d. ;  nickel  coins  of  3d.,  Id.,  Jd.  and 
•jJ^d.  The  Ghana  and  West  African  currencies  are  interchangeable  with 
sterling  at  par. 

The  estimated  currency  outstanding  at  30  June  1958  was  £26m.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  £18-2m.  in  notes  and  £7-8m.  in  coins. 

At  31  March  1958  the  post  offices  savings  bank  had  547,113  depositors 
with  £5Tm.  to  their  credit. 

The  Bank  of  Ghana  was  established  in  Feb.  1957  as  the  central  bank  of 
the  country.  The  Ghana  Commercial  Bank,  also  established  in  Feb.  1957, 
is  the  former  Bank  of  the  Gold  Coast.  It  is  a  purely  commercial  institution 
and  has  branches  in  Accra,  Kumasi  and  Takoradi.  There  are  2  more  com¬ 
mercial  banks  operating  throughout  the  country,  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  (33 
branches)  and  the  Bank  of  West  Africa  Co.  (26  branches). 

Books  of  Reference 

The  Proposed  Constitution  of  Ghana.  (Omnd  71.)  H.M.S.O.,  1957 

Economic  Survey^  1957.  Accra,  1958 

Digest  of  Statistics.  Accra.  Quaiiicrly  (from  May  1953) 

DiTectory  of  Ghana.  London,  1959 
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The  Volta  Rivet  Project.  3  vols.  1956 

Bourret,  F.  M.,  The  Gold  Coast.,  1919—51.  2nd  ed.  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1952 
Goody,  J.  R.,  The  Social  Organisation  of  the  LoWilli.  H.M.S.O.,  1956 
Nkrumah,  K.,  Ghana.,  London,  1957 

Rattray,  R.  S.,  Ashanti.  London,  1924. — Ashanti  Law  and  Constitution.  London,  1929. — 
The  Tribes  of  the  Ashanti  Hinterland.  Oxford,  1932 
Ward,  W.  E.  F.,  A  History  of  Ghana.  London,  1959 
Western,  D.,  Gbesela,  or  English-Ewe  Dictionary.  2nd  ed.  Berlin,  1922 
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The  3  Territories  in  southern  Africa  which  are  not  part  of  the  Union, 
Basutoland,  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and  Swaziland,  are  adminis¬ 
tered,  under  general  direction  and  control  from  the  Commonwealth  P.elations 
Office  in  London,  by  a  High  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Queen.  The 
High  Commissioner  also  holds  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  for  the  U.K. 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  He  is  the  sole  legislative  authority  for  these 
Territories,  and  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  a  Colonial  Governor,  but 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations.  The 
day-to-day  government  of  the  Territories  under  the  High  Commissioner  is 
conducted  by  3  Resident  Commissioners.  The  Territories  are  generally 
referred  to  as  the  High  Commission  Territories  in  South  Africa. 

An  appeal  court  for  the  Territories  was  estabhshed  in  Maseru  on  1  May 
1955. 

All  3  Territories  are  members  of  the  South  African  customs  union 


system,  by  agreement  dated  29  June  1910. 

Total  trade  (in  £  sterhng)  of  the  3  Territories  with  the  U.K.  (British 
Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1958 


Imports  to  U.E.  .  .  .  1,862 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  47,361 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  96 


590,970  1,255,684  1,011,313  1,165,711 

116,832  131,236  115,640  182,272 

256  306  412  303 


High  Commissioner.  Sir  John  Maud,  G.C.B.,  C.B.E. 
Deputy  High  Commissioner.  T.  V.  Scrivenor,  C.M.G. 


Hailey,  Lord,  Native  Administration  in  the  African  Territories.  Part  V :  Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland.,  Swaziland.  H.M.S.O.,  1953 

Symon,  Sir  Alexander,  Report  on  the  High  Commission  Territories.  (Cmd.  9580.)  H.M  S  O 
1955 


BASUTOLAND 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Basutoland  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Orange  Free  State,  on  the  north  by  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Natal,  on 
the  east  by  Natal  and  East  Griqualand,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Cape 
Province.  The  altitude  varies  from  5,000  to  11,000  ft.  The  climate  is 
dry  and  rigorous,  with  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  both  seasonal  and  diurnal. 
The  temperature  varies  from  a  maximum  of  93°  F.  to  a  minimum  of  11°  F. 
The  rainfall  is  capricious,  the  average  being  about  30  in.  per  annum. 

The  area  is  11,716  sq.  miles.  Basutoland  is  a  purely  native  territory, 
and  the  few  European  residents  are  government  officials,  traders,  mission¬ 
aries  and  artisans. 

The  census  taken  on  8  April  1956  showed  a  total  population  of  641,674 
persons  (271,851  males,  369,823  females),  composed  of  638,857  Africans, 
1,926  Europeans,  247  Asiatics  and  644  of  mixed  race. 
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GOVERNMENT.  Basutoland  first  received  the  protection  of  Britain 
in  1868  at  the  request  of  Moshesh,  the  first  paramount  chief.  In  1871  the 
territory  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony,  but  in  1884  it  was  restored  to 
the  direct  control  of  the  British  Government  through  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  South  Africa.  The  country  is  now  governed  bj'  a  Resident 
Commissioner  under  the  direction  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Basutoland, 
the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and  Swaziland.  For  administrative  pur¬ 
poses  the  country  is  divided  into  9  districts  under  District  Commissioners 
as  follows:  Maseru,  Qacha’s  Nek,  Mokhotlong,  Leribe,  Butha  Buthe, 
Teyateyaneng,  Mafeteng,  Mohales  Hoek,  Quthing.  Each  of  the  districts  is 
sub-divided  into  wards,  most  of  which  are  presided  over  by  hereditary  chiefs 
allied  to  the  Moshesh  family,  who  are  responsible  to  the  paramount  chief  in 
all  matters  relating  to  native  law  and  custom.  The  heir  to  the  Paramountcy 
is  Bereng,  the  minor  son  of  Ma’Bereng  (second  wife  of  the  late  Paramount 
Chief  Seeiso  Griffith),  for  whom  Ma’Ntsebo  (the  late  Paramount  Chief’s 
principal  wife)  acts  as  regent.  In  1910  there  was  estabhshed  a  Basutoland 
council,  consisting  of  99  members.  The  council  meets  annually  to  discuss 
domestic  affairs  of  the  territory,  but  it  has  no  legislative  authority.  District 
councils  were  estabhshed  in  each  district  in  1944. 

EDUCATION.  African  education  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  three 
main  missions  (Paris  Evangehcal,  Roman  Catholic  and  Enghsh  Church), 
under  the  direction  of  the  Education  Department.  The  total  expenditure 
on  all  African  schools  in  1957  was  £235,700.  There  are  1,024  schools  and 
institutions  in  the  territory,  of  which  1,008  are  under  mission  control. 
Of  these  mission  schools  827  are  wholly  or  partially  aided.  The  total  en¬ 
rolment  in  primary  schools  is  114,319.  In  secondary  schools  the  enrolment 
is  1,326;  in  teacher-training  schools,  553;  in  technical  training  schools, 
168;  and  477  girls  are  attending  housecraft  or  spinning  and  weaving 
schools.  The  only  institution  providing  post-secondary  education  in  the 
territory  is  the  Pius  XII  Catholic  College  at  Roma,  which  is  unaided.  In 
1957  there  were  86  African  students  (including  17  females),  6  Europeans  and 
4  others.  All  primary  education  is  free ;  bursaries  are  provided  at  all  stages 
for  secondary,  teacher  training  and  University  work.  Basutoland  makes  an 
annua]  grant  to  the  University  of  Fort  Hare,  where  3  Basuto  were  studying 
in  1957.  Scholarship  assistance  was  in  1957  given  to  25  Basuto  taking 
university  courses  in  England  and  South  Africa.  183  students  are  in 
receipt  of  government  bursaries  for  pre-matriculation  courses  in  Basutoland. 

POLICE.  The  police  force  on  31  Dec.  1957  numbered  14  officers  and 
422  other  ranks. 

HEALTH.  The  government  medical  staff  of  the  territory  consists  of 
a  Director  of  Medical  Services,  20  medical  officers,  1  medical  officer  of 
health  and  1  assistant  medical  officer.  There  is  also  a  medical  super¬ 
intendent  at  the  leper  settlement.  There  are  4  government  hospitals 
staffed  by  European  nursing  sisters  with  subordinate  African  staff  and  5 
hospitals  staffed  by  trained  African  nurses  with  subordinate  staff.  There  is 
accommodation  for  485  patients  in  government  ho.spitals.  The  new  200- 
bed  Queen  Elizabeth  II  hospital  in  Maseru  was  completed  in  1957.  There  are 
4  mission  hospitals  subsidized  by  the  Government  with  together  276  beds. 
Health  centres  and  mountain  dispensaries  provide  outpatient  medical 
facilities  and  maternity  services  to  people  living  in  remote  areas.  During 
1957,  11,220  patients  were  admitted  to  government  hospitals  and  5,272  to 
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mission  hospitals  The  leper  settlement  4  miles  out  of  Maseru  had  377 
patients  at  the  end  of  1957. 

The  principal  diseases  are  venereal  diseases,  chronic  rheumatism,  mal¬ 
nutrition,  infections  of  the  respiratory  tract  and  dyspepsia.  The  heaviest 
toll  of  lives  in  children  is  due  to  tuberculosis,  malnutrition,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough  and  gastro-enteritis.  The  incidence  of  nutritional  and 
deficiency  diseases  is  comparatively  high  and  is  allied  to  maize  being  the 
staple  food.  Typhus,  plague  and  smallpox  occur  only  rarely. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  native  tax  and  customs 
and  excise  duties.  Other  major  sources  of  revenue  are  posts  and  telegraphs, 
income  tax,  wool  and  mohair  export  duty.  Under  the  native  tax  law  every 
adult  male  pays  345.  or  405.  per  annum  (dependent  upon  income),  and  if  he 
has  more  than  one  wife  he  pays  25s.  per  annum  for  each  additional  wife  up 
to  a  maximum  of  90s.  tax  in  all.  Native  tax  receipts  for  1956-57  amounted 
to  £338,159.  Income  tax  is  levied  on  the  fines  of  that  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  The  revenue  from  customs  during  1956-57  amounted  to  £638,730. 
The  financial  year  is  from  1  April  to  31  March. 

Budget  '  (in  £)  1954-55  1955-56  IgSG-S?  1957-58  1958-59* 

Revenue  .  .  1,477,368  1,460,871  1,389,828  1,723,258  1,529,921 

Expenditure  .  .  1,466,783  1,625,431  1,451,021  1,673,438  1,934,835 

*  Including  Colonial  Development  and  Wellare  Fund  grants.  *  Estimates. 

PRODUCTION.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  maize  and  sorghum  p 
barley,  oats,  beans,  peas  and  other  vegetables  are  also  grown. 

Soil  conservation  and  the  improvement  of  crops  and  pasture  are  matters 
of  vital  importance.  A  total  area  of  1,006,817  acres  has  been  protected 
against  soil  erosion  by  means  of  terracing,  training  banks  and  grass  strips. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  general  introduction  of  rotational 
grazing  in  the  mountain  area. 

Livestock  (biennial  census,  1957):  Cattle,  381,770;  horses,  81,661;. 
donkeys,  48,616;  sheep,  1,220,769;  goats,  535,286 ;  mules,  4,829. 

The  possibilities  of  industrial  development  are  being  investigated. 
Diamond  prospecting  is  continuing  and  results  are  promising. 


COMMERCE.  Total  values  of  imports  and  exports  (in  £  sterling) : 


1952  1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Imports 

.  2,584,373  2,591,126 

2,612,007 

3,202,337 

2,936,509 

3,012,954 

Exports 

.  2,156,974  2,384,725 

1,930,486 

1,796,392 

1,943,616 

2,038,316 

Principal  imports  are  blankets,  ploughs,  clothing,  tin  ware  and  other 
native  requirements,  and  principal  exports  in  1957  were  wool  (7,058,431  lb., 
£1,204,050),  mohair  (1,056,066  lb.,  £348,149),  wheat  and  wheat  meal  (101,077 
bags,  £107,570),  beans  and  peas  (47,300  bags,  £119,586). 

COMMUNICATIONS.  A  railway  built  by  the  South  African  Railways, 
16  miles,  connects  Maseru  with  the  Bloemfontein-Natal  fine  at  Marseilles 
station.  There  are  560  miles  of  gravel-surfaced  main  roads  along  the 
western  border  of  Basutoland,  with  outlets  to  the  border  ports  of  exit. 
Regular  motor  services  of  the  South  African  Railways  operate  between 
Zastron  (O.F.S.)  and  Quthing,  Zastron  (O.F.S.)  and  Mohale’s  Hoek,  and 
between  Fouriesbm-g  (O.F.S.)  and  Butha  Buthe.  In  addition  to  the  main 
roads  there  are  341  miles  of  by-roads  leading  to  trading  stations  and  missions. 
Communications  into  the  mountainous  interior  are  by  means  of  bridlepaths. 
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suitable  only  for  riding  and  pack  animals,  but  a  mountain  road  of  74  miles 
is  under  construction,  and  some  parts  are  accessible  by  air  transport,  which 
is  being  used  increasingly.  There  are  a  number  of  airstrips  for  light  aircraft. 
There  were  770  telephones  on  1  Jan.  1957. 

CURRENCY.  The  currency  is  the  same  as  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Resident  Commissioner.  A.  G.  T.  Chaphn,  C.M.G.  (appointed  Sept.  1956). 

Books  of  Reference 

Annual  Report^  1955,  H.M.S.O.,  1956 
An  Ecological  Survey  of  Basutoland.  London,  1938 
Basutoland:  Agricultural  Survey  1949-50.  Maseru,  1952 
Geological  Report  on  Basutoland.  Maseru,  1947 
Ashton,  H.,  The  Basuto.  O.U.P.,  1952 

Dutton,  Maj.  B.  A.  T.,  The  Basuto  of  Basutoland.  London,  1924 
Sheddick,  V.,  Land  Tenure  m  Basutoland.  1954 

Tylden,  G.,  The  Rise  of  the  Basuto.  Cape  Town,  1950 
Webb,  R.  S.,  Gazetteer  for  Basutoland.  Paarl,  1950 


BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATE 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  com¬ 
prises  the  territory  lying  between  the  Molopo  River  on  the  south  and  the 
Zambezi  on  the  north,  and  extending  from  the  Transvaal  Province  and 
Southern  Rhodesia  on  the  east  to  South-West  Africa  on  the  west.  The 
cUmate  is  on  the  whole  sub-tropical  and  the  atmosphere  throughout  the  year 
is  very  dry.  Area  about  275,000  sq.  miles;  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1946  :  Europeans,  2,325 ;  Asiatics  and  coloured,  1,804 ;  Africans, 
292,754.  The  most  important  tribes  are  the  Bamangwato  (100,987),  whose 
capital  is  Serowe  (population,  16,935),  32  miles  west  of  the  railway  line  at 
Palapye;  the  Bakgatla  (20,111);  the  Bakwena  (39,826),  under  Chief  Kgari 
Sechele,  O.B.E.;  the  Bangwaketse  (38,557),  under  Chief  Bathoen,  C.B.E., 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Chief  Seepapitso;  the  Batawana  (38,724),  under 
Regent  Mrs  E.  P.  Moremi,  M.B.E.,  assisted  by  a  council,  during  the  minority 
of  the  heir  to  the  late  Chief  Moremi;  the  Bamalete  (9,600),  under  Chief 
Mokgosi;  the  Batlokwa,  (2,530),  under  Chief  Kgosi  Matlala;  and  the 
Barolong  (5,616),  under  Chief  Kebalepile  Montshioa. 

GOVERNMENT.  In  1885  the  territory  was  declared  to  be  within  the 
British  sphere;  in  1889  it  was  included  in  the  sphere  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  but  was  never  administered  by  the  company;  in  1890  a 
Resident  Commissioner  was  appointed,  and  in  1896,  on  the  annexation  of 
the  Crown  Colony  of  British  Bechuanaland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  new 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  administration  of  the  protectorate,  and 
special  agreements  were  made  in  view  of  the  extension  of  the  railway  north¬ 
wards  from  Mafeking.  Each  of  the  chiefs  rules  his  own  people  much  as 
formerly,  imder  the  protection  and  authority  of  the  Queen,  who  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  Resident  Commissioner,  acting  under  the  High  Commissioner. 
The  headquarters  of  the  administration  is  in  Mafeking,  in  the  Cape  Province, 
where  there  is  a  reserve  for  imperial  purposes. 

The  territory  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  12  districts, 
each  under  a  district  commissioner.  There  is  a  tax  of  £2  on  every  male 
native  in  the  territory,  and  imder  the  native  treasuries  scheme,  50%  of  the 
tax  collected  in  each  native  reserve  is  transferred  to  the  native  treasury  of 
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the  tribe  concerned,  which  manages  expenditure  upon  such  items  as  educa¬ 
tion,  tribal  stock  improvement  and  native  courts.  Non-natives  are  subject 
to  income  tax.  A  graded  tax  on  natives  accrues  to  the  native  treasuries  in 
tribal  areas. 


EDUCATION.  There  were  9  Europeans,  6  coloured  and  173  African 
schools  in  1957.  Two  of  the  European  schools  are  maintained,  the  others 
are  assisted  by  the  Government.  Estimated  expenditure  on  education  in 
1957  was;  From  government  sources,  £75,000;  tribal  sources,  £80,000; 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Fund,  £61,000;  Missions,  £14,000. 
Under  the  Director  of  Education,  the  schools  are  controlled  in  most  of  the 
reserves  by  school  committees  with  missionary  and  African  representation. 
These  include  a  government  college  for  the  training  of  teachers,  2  secondary 
boarding  schools,  3  junior  secondary  day  schools,  1  homecraft  training  centre 
and  1 66  primary  schools. 

POLICE.  The  police  force  consists  of  54  European  ofiBcers  and  other 
ranks,  and  341  African  ranks. 


WELFARE.  There  are  6  government  hospitals,  21  government  health 
centres  or  dispensaries,  7  mission  hospitals  and  1  missionary  maternity 
centre.  During  1957,  12,988  patients  were  treated  in  hospital.  There  are 
11  government  doctors  in  the  territory,  in  addition  to  the  Director  of  Medical 
Services,  1  medical  officer  of  health,  6  mission  doctors  and  1  doctor  who  is 
doing  private  work  amongst  the  Africans. 


FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditiu’e  (in 
years  ending  31  March: 


Revenue 

1953- 54  1,016,759 

1954- 55  1,054,671 

1955- 56  1,153,694 


Expenditure 

1,015,505 

1,078,735 

1,277,775 


1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 691 


‘  Estimates. 


£  sterling)  for  financial 


Revenue  Expenditure 

1,534,525  1,647,890 

1,447,434  1,663,716 

1,694,098  1,694,098 


Chief  items  of  revenue,  1957-58:  Taxes  and  duties,  £324,476;  govern¬ 
ment  property,  £172,078;  posts  and  telegraphs,  £119,438;  customs  and 
excise,  £229,848;  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Fund,  £439,539; 
grant-in-aid  from  U.K.,  £480,000.  Chief  items  of  expenditure,  1957-58 : 
Resident  commissioner  and  government  headquarters,  £80,819;  district 
administration,  £74,107;  education,  £70,204;  medical,  £131,512;  police, 
£164,313;  public  works,  £420,108;  veterinary,  £228,029;  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Welfare  Fund  schemes,  £452,475;  contributions  to  native 
treasuries,  £41,510;  agriculture,  £34,175.  Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities 
on  31  March  1958,  £21,679. 

Public  debt,  on  31  March  1957,  amounted  to  £260,809. 

PRODUCTION.  Cattle-rearing  and  dairying  are  the  chief  industries, 
but  the  country  is  more  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  one,  crops  depending 
entirely  upon  the  rainfall.  The  Colonial  Development  Corporation  abattoir 
at  Lobatsi,  opened  in  Oct.  1954,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  country’s 
economy.  In  1956  the  estimated  number  of  cattle  was  1,235,668;  sheep 
and  goats,  486,898.  Livestock,  carcases,  hides  and  skins  to  the  value  of 
£1,709,698  were  exported  in  1957,  mainly  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

Production  of  gold,  in  1957,  was  190  fine  oz. 
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COMMERCE  (1957).  Imports  amounted  to  £2,731,176;  exports  to 
£2,411,505.  Chief  items  of  import:  General  merchandise  (£1,277,771), 
textiles  (£625,434),  vehicles  (£330,817),  wheat  (£77,500).  Chief  items  of 
export:  Carcases  (£1,368,722),  cattle  (£169,311),  beans  and  pulses  (£64,156), 
sorghum  (£122,343),  asbestos  (£112,344),  butter  and  butterfat  (£87,491). 

When  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  established,  an  agreement  was  made 
with  the  Union  Government  on  29  June  1910  under  which  the  previously 
existing  customs  union  was  continued.  Duty  on  all  dutiable  articles  im¬ 
ported  into  the  protectorate  is  collected  by  the  Union  customs  department 
and  paid  into  the  Union  treasury,  a  lump  sum  representing  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  customs  revenue  of  the  Union  being  paid  over  to  the 
protectorate. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  telegraph  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Rhodesia  and  the  railway  extending  northwards  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  traverse  the  protectorate.  Wireless  communication  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  headquarters  at  Mafeking  and  various  district  offices  and 
police  stations.  There  are  12  post  offices  and  23  agencies ;  estimated  receipts, 
in  1958-59,  £128,050  ;  estimated  expenditure,  £65,113.  There  were  298  tele¬ 
phones  on  1  Jan.  1958. 

There  are  about  1,000  miles  of  main  road;  gravel  surfacing  has  been 
used  on  some  stretches. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING.  The  currency  is  South  African.  The 
Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd,  and  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  have 
branches  in  Francistown  and  Lobatsi  and  hold  weekly  agencies  at  Gaberones. 

Resident  Commissioner.  Martin  Osterfield  Wray,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

Books  of  Reference 

Bechuanaland  PTotectorate :  Rejicrt^  1956-57.  1958 

Economic  Development  in  the  Western  Kalahariy  1952.  H.M.S.O.,  1953 
Debenham,  F.,  Kalahari  Sand.  London,  1953 

j  Schapera,  I.,  The  Bantu-Speaking  Tribes  of  South  Africa.  London,  1937. — A  Handbook  of 
j  T swana  Law  and  Custom.  London.  1938. — Migrant  Labour  and  Tribal  Life.  Oxford, 1948 

I  Sillery,  A.,  The  Bechuanaland  Protectorate.  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1952. — Sechele.  Oxford, 
1954 


SWAZILAND 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Swaziland  is  bounded  on  the  north¬ 
west  and  south  by  the  Transvaal  Province,  and  on  the  east  by  Portuguese 
territory  and  Zululand.  The  area  is  6,704-6  sq.  miles. 

The  territory  is  divided  geographically  into  three  longitudinal  regions 
of  roughly  equal  breadth,  running  from  north  to  south,  and  known  locally 
as  the  high,  middle  and  low  or  bushveld.  The  mountainous  region  on  the 
west  rises  to  an  altitude  of  over  5,000  ft.  The  middle  veld  is  about  2,000  ft 
lower,  while  the  low  veld,  boimded  on  the  east  by  the  Lebombo  Mountains, 
has  an  average  height  of  not  more  than  1,000  ft.  The  whole  territory  is  now 
virtually  free  from  malaria,  which  was  formerly  common  in  the  low  veld  in 
summer.  The  high  veld  and  the  middle  veld  are  remarkably  well  watered. 
Innumerable  small  streams  unite  with  the  large  rivers,  which  traverse  the 
country  from  west  to  east.  Except  for  these  the  low  veld  is  not  very  well 
watered.  The  climate  is  good  except  for  a  few  months  in  summer,  when 
the  heat  is  somewhat  excessive  in  low  lying  parts.  The  high  veld  portions. 
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however,  seldom  experience  heat,  a  spell  of  hot  weather  being  almost  in¬ 
variably  followed  by  cooling  mists. 

Population  (census  1956) :  237,041,  namely,  5,919  Europeans,  229,744 
Africans,  1,378  Coloured. 

European  births  (1957),  74;  deaths,  12. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Swazis  are  akin  to  the  Zulu  and  other  tribes  of 
the  south-eastern  littoral.  Up  to  about  1820  they  occupied  the  country 
just  north  of  the  Pongola  River,  but  a  hostile  chief  in  their  vicinity  forced 
them  farther  north,  and,  imder  their  chief,  Sobhuza,  they  then  occupied 
the  territory  now  known  as  Swaziland.  This  chief,  who  died  in  1836, 
was  succeeded  by  Mswati  II.  The  further  order  of  succession  has  been : 
Ludvonga,  Mbandzeni  and  Bhunu,  whose  son,  Sobhuza  II  (Hon.  C.B.E., 
1950),  was  installed  as  Paramont  Chief  in  1921,  after  a  long  minority, 
during  which  his  grandmother,  Labotsibeni,  acted  as  regent. 

The  many  concessions  granted  by  Mbandzeni  necessitated  some  form  of 
European  control,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  independence  of  the 
Swazis  had  been  guaranteed  in  the  conventions  of  1881  and  1884,  entered 
into  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  South 
African  Republic.  In  1890,  soon  after  the  death  of  Mbandzeni,  a  provisional 
government  was  estabhshed  representative  of  the  Swazis,  the  British  and 
the  South  African  Repubhc  Governments.  In  1894,  under  convention 
between  the  two  European  governments,  the  South  African  Republic  was 
given  powers  of  protection  and  administration,  without  incorporation,  and 
Swaziland  continued  to  be  governed  under  this  form  of  control  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  in  1899. 

In  1902,  after  the  conclusion  of  hostihties,  a  special  commissioner  took 
charge,  and  under  an  order-in-council  in  1903  the  Governor  of  the  Transvaal 
administered  the  territory,  through  the  Special  Commissioner,  until  the 
year  1907,  when  under  an  order- Ln-council  (1906)  the  High  Commissioner 
assumed  control  and  established  the  present  form  of  administration. 
Previous  to  this,  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  settlement  of  the  concessions 
question  by  the  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  concessions  and 
then'  partition  between  the  concessionaires  and  the  natives.  The  bormdaries 
of  the  mineral  concessions  were  also  defined  and  all  monopoly  concessions 
were  expropriated.  Title  to  property  is,  therefore,  now  clear. 

An  elected  advisory  coimcil,  representative  of  the  Europeans,  was 
established  in  1921  to  advise  the  administration  on  purely  European  affairs. 
It  was  reconstituted  and  formally  recognized  in  Dec.  1949. 

The  seat  of  the  administration  is  at  Mbabane;  altitude,  3,800  ft; 
European  population,  about  1,100. 

EDUCATION.  During  1957  there  were  9  schools  for  Europeans,  all  of 
which  were  either  maintained  by  government  or  received  grants-in-aid.  AU 
these  schools  provide  primary  education  and  3  provide  also  secondary 
education.  The  total  enrolment  was  1,087.  There  were  4  schools  for 
Eurafrican  children,  all  of  which  received  government  assistance ;  3  of  them 
boarding  estabhshments ;  the  enrolment  was  418.  There  were  222  African 
schools  faUing  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  missions,  3  national 
schools  financed  from  the  Swazi  National  Fimd,  19  government-controlled 
schools  and  37  small  tribal  schools;  10  African  schools  offer  secondary 
education.  The  African  trades  school  at  Mbabane  provides  courses  of 
training  in  carpentry,  building  and  motor  mechanics.  There  are  also  2 
Lower  Primary  Training  Centres  and  a  Housecraft  Training  Centre.  The 
total  enrolment  at  all  African  schools  was  26,624. 
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JUSTICE.  A  High  Court,  coming  on  circuit  quaHerly  and  having 
full  jurisdiction,  and  subordinate  courts  presided  over  by  District  Officers 
are  in  existence.  During  1957  there  were  6,184  convictions  in  subordinate 
courts  and  17  convictions  in  the  High  Court. 

On  15  April  1955  a  Court  of  Appeal  with  the  Chief  Justice  as  President 
and  2  Judges  of  Appeal  came  into  existence.  This  court  deals  with  appeals 
from  the  High  Court,  and  a  further  appeal  may  lie  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  H.M.  Privy  Council. 

Until  1951  the  Paramoimt  Chief  and  other  native  Chiefs  exercised 
jurisdiction  according  to  native  law  and  custom  in  all  civil  disputes,  in  which 
natives  only  were  concerned ;  an  appeal  lying  to  the  High  Com’t  of  Swazi¬ 
land,  whose  decisions  were  final.  In  1950  better  provision  was  made  for  the 
recognition,  constitution  and  jurisdiction  of  Native  Courts,  which  were  also 
accorded  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  where  the  parties  concerned  were 
natives,  except  in  cases  punishable  with  death  or  life  imprisonment,  cases 
connected  with  marriage,  other  than  marriages  according  to  native  law 
and  custom  and,  other  than  with  approval  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner, 
cases  relating  to  witchcraft.  Criminal  cases  are  reviewable  by  District 
Commissioners.  There  are  14  courts  of  first  instance,  2  Native  courts  of 
appeal  and  a  Higher  Native  Court  of  Appeal.  In  1957  these  courts  dealt 
with  6,638  criminal  and  383  civil  cases.  The  channel  of  appeal  lies  from 
Native  Court  of  first  instance  to  Native  Court  of  Appeal,  thence  to  Higher 
Native  Court  of  Appeal  and  thence  to  the  High  Court  of  Swaziland. 

The  police  force  in  1957  had  an  authorized  strength  of  10  senior  and  22 
subordinate  officers  and  234  other  ranks. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £  sterling)  for  financial  years 
ending  31  March: 

1952-53  1953-54  1964-65  1955-56  1956-67  1967-68  1958-69 ‘ 

Revenue  .  864,250  1,006,761  955,640  975,180  1,207,540  1,260,033  1,230,037 

Expenditure  .  708,972  854,428  916,965  981,206  1,062,374  1,211,668  1,354,507 

*  Estimates. 

Chief  items  of  revenue,  1957-58:  Native  tax,  £64,453;  customs  and 
excise,  £145,620 ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  £63,456 ;  licences,  £40,262 ;  income 
tax,  £683,444;  mineral  tax,  £47,656.  Chief  items  of  expenditure  1957-58: 
District  administration,  £39,428;  police,  £85,703;  public  works,  £128,000; 
medical,  £161,812;  education,  £179,476;  land  utilization,  £110,501;  pen¬ 
sions  and  gratuities,  £48,786;  posts  and  telegraphs,  £58,754;  Swazi  admini¬ 
stration,  £64,013. 

The  public  debt  amounted  to  £356,133  at  31  March  1958. 

In  1950  a  Native  Administration  Treasury  was  established.  The  Native 
Administration  estimates  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner.  The  principal  revenue  is  derived  from  dog-tax,  native  court 
fines,  hostel  fees,  an  education  levy  and  a  one-third  share  of  native  tax. 
The  bulk  of  expenditure  is  on  personal  emoluments,  including  salaries  of 
the  Paramount  Chief  and  Queen  Mother,  the  several  Court  Presidents  and 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  Swazi  National  Schools.  Revenue  for  the  financial 
year  1957-58  was  estimated  at  £60,100  and  expenditure  at  £64,013. 

PRODUCTION.  The  agricultural  and  grazing  rights  of  natives  are  safe¬ 
guarded  and  delimited.  The  agricultural  products  are  cotton,  tobacco, 
maize  (the  staple  product),  bananas,  timber,  pineapples,  rice,  tomatoes. 
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groundnuts,  beans,  citrus  and  sweet  potatoes.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
import  maize  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Livestock  (1957):  Cattle,  463,019;  goats,  165,041;  sheep,  34,093;  pigs, 
12,229. 

The  territory  produces  a  large  tonnage  of  asbestos  from  the  Havelock 
Mine,  Emlembe,  and  small  quantities  of  tin,  entirely  from  alluvial  and  eluvial 
sources.  There  is  a  deposit  of  barytes  with  large  proved  resources  on  the 
Londosi  River  in  Swaziland,  near  Ste3msdorp  in  the  Transvaal ;  production, 
1956,  516  short  tons;  1957,  350-5  short  tons. 

There  are  proved  deposits  of  semi-anthracitic  coal  in  the  low  veld,  and 
hsematite  in  the  north-west  mountain  region.  Numerous  prospects  of  talc, 
fluorspar,  calcite,  cassiterite,  gold,  asbestos,  monazite,  kaolin,  euxenite,  coal, 
corundum,  galena  and  vermicuUte  require  detailed  investigation. 

Geological  work  and  investigation  of  mineral  occurences  has  been 
organized  by  the  geological  survey  department  since  1944. 

Mineral  development  in  general  is  hampered  by  the  complicated  nature 
of  mineral  ownership,  overlapped  in  some  cases  by  native  reserve  areas,  and 
the  lack  of  cheap  transport  facilities.  Total  mineral  production  was  valued 
in  1955,  £2,335,909;  1956,  £2,428,968;  1957,  £2,462,816. 

Gold  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  10%  on  profits;  base  metals  to  a  royalty  of 
2 on  output ;  in  addition  to  any  rentals  now  payable. 

EXPORTS.  By  agreement  (dated  29  June  1910)  with  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Swaziland  is  united  in  a  customs  union  with  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  receives  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  customs  dues  collected. 

Total  exports  in  1957  amounted  to  £4,115,853.  The  chief  items  were: 
Asbestos,  30,726  short  tons  (£2,437,917);  slaughter  stock,  13,782  head 
(£413,460);  hides  and  skins,  38,474  pieces  (£22,685);  butter,  607,688  lb. 
(£85,207);  tobacco,  347,997  lb.  (£31,356);  tung  oil,  100  tons  (£12,500)- 
seed  cotton,  3,212  tons  (£227,392);  rice  (paddy),  5,917  tons  (£250,000); 
groundnuts,  12-5  tons  (£500);  tin,  28  short  tons  (£18,283);  fruit,  2,887 
tons  (£50,000);  pineapples,  1,148  tons  (129,500);  patulite  (£370,955). 


COMMUNICATIONS.  There  is  daily  (except  Sundays)  communication 
by  railway  motor-buses  between  Bremersdorp,  Mbabane  and  Breyten; 
Bremersdorp,  Mankaiana  and  Piet  Retief;  Piet  Retief  and  Hlatikulu;  5 
days  weekly  between  Bremersdorp  and  Stegi;  3  days  weekly  between 
Bremersdorp  and  Gollel;  Gollel  and  Piet  Retief;  Gollel  and  Ingwavuma  • 
twice  weekly  between  Bremersdorp  and  Hlatikulu,  and  Bremersdorp  and 
Balegane.  There  are  205  miles  of  trunk  road,  476  miles  of  main  road  and 
443  miles  of  branch  roads.  There  are  telegraph  and  telephone  offices  at 
Mbabane,  Piggs  Peak,  Bremersdorp,  Ezulwini,  Hlatikulu,  Dwaleni, 
Mahamba,  Stegi,  Nsoko,  Emlembe,  Goedgegun,  Hluti  and  Gollel.  There 
were  1,000  telephones  on  1  Jan.  1957. 


a  AND  BANKING.  The  currency  is  British  and  Union  of 

South  African  com,  also  coins  of  the  late  South  African  Republic,  which  are 
ot  similar  denomination  to  the  British.  Barclays  Bank  D.G.O.  and  the 
Mbabane  South  Africa,  Ltd,  have  branches  at  Bremersdorp  and 

Resident  Commissioner.  B.  A.  Marwick,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E. 
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EAST  AFRICA  HIGH  COMMISSION 

The  East  Africa  High  Commission,  which  consists  of  the  Governors  of 
Kenya,  Tanganyika  and  Uganda,  came  into  being  on  1  Jan.  1948,  to  provide 
for  the  administration  of  services  common  to  the  three  territories,  neither 
political  federation  nor  fusion  of  the  existing  governments  being  involved. 

The  High  Commission  is  assisted  by  the  East  African  Central  Legislative 
Assembly  of  33  members  (plus  the  Speaker) ;  7  are  from  the  staff  of  the 
High  Commission,  6  are  nominated  (2  by  each  of  the  territorial  Governors) 
and  20  are  unofficial  (6  from  each  of  the  territories  and  2  Arabs).  The  Central 
Legislative  Assembly  is  empowered  to  legislate  for  specific  common  services, 
including  railways,  income  tax,  customs  and  excise,  posts  and  telecom¬ 
munications,  civil  aviation  and  research  services. 

The  Governments  of  the  three  territories  are  mainly  responsible  for  aU 
basic  pubhc  services,  such  as  administration,  police,  health,  education,  agri¬ 
culture,  animal  health,  forestry,  labour  and  pubhc  works. 

Other  services  under  the  High  Commission’s  control  are  the  East  African 
Industrial  Council,  the  East  African  office  in  London,  the  East  African 
Statistical  Department,  the  East  African  Department  of  Economic  Co¬ 
ordination,  the  East  Afric§n  Trypanosomiasis  Research  Organization,  the 
Lake  Victoria  Fisheries  Service,  the  East  African  Meteorological  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  East  African  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Research  Organization, 
the  East  African  Veterinary  Research  Organization,  the  East  African 
Fisheries  Research  Organization,  Desert  Locust  Survey  and  Control,  the 
East  African  Medical  Survey  and  Research  Institute,  the  East  African  Virus 
Research  Institute,  the  East  African  Institute  of  Malaria  and  Vector-home 
Diseases,  the  East  African  Leprosy  Research  Centre,  the  East  African  Marine 
Fisheries  Research  Organization,  the  East  African  Industrial  Research 
Organization,  the  East  African  Literature  Bureau,  the  Royal  East  African 
Navy. 

Administrator.  Sir  Bruce  Hutt,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  in  respect  of  the  non-self-contained  services, 
1957-58,  £4,829,350.  Debt,  30  Juno,  1958,  £80,453,000. 

DEFENCE.  The  East  Africa  Defence  Committee  consists  of  the 
Governors  of  Kenya,  Tanganyika  and  Uganda,  the  Resident  in  Zanzibar, 
the  Commodore,  Arabian  Seas  and  Persian  Gulf,  the  G.O.C.  East  Africa 
Command,  and  A.O.C.  Aden.  The  secretariat  is  provided  by  the  office  of 
the  Administrator,  East  Africa  High  Commission. 

Army.  The  War  Office  handed  over  administrative  control  of  the  land 
forces  to  the  Governors  of  the  territories  in  1957,  and  in  consequence  an 
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East  AfHcan  Land  Forces  Organization  was  established.  The  Organiza¬ 
tion  consists  of  the  3  Ministers  responsible  for  defence,  and  has  a  Perma¬ 
nent  Secretary  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  land 
forces.  The  Headquarters  of  the  Organization  are  in  Nairobi. 

The  East  African  forces  consist  of  6  battahons  in  the  King’s  African 
Rifles.  Four  are  stationed  in  Kenya,  1  in  Uganda,  1  in  Tanganyika  and  1 
(less  a  company  also  stationed  in  Tanganyika)  in  Mauritius. 

Navy.  The  Royal  East  African  Navy,  with  a  complement  of  7  officers, 
8  Chief  Petty  Officers  and  200  ratings,  is  administered  by  the  High  Com¬ 
mission  and  is  responsible  to  the  Commodore,  Arabian  Seas  and  Persian 
Gulf,  for  operational  duties. 


COMMERCE.  The  3  independent  East  African  territories — Kenya 
Colony  and  Protectorate,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Uganda  Protectorate 
— form  a  single  trade  unit  and  there  is,  apart  from  licensing  control  in 
respect  of  certain  commodities,  virtual  freedom  of  trade  between  them. 
Power  to  legislate  fiscally  is  vested  in  the  territorial  governments  and  the 
revenue  is  allocated  between  them  by  means  of  a  system  of  transfer  forms. 
The  customs  and  excise  revenue  is  collected  by  the  East  African  Customs 
and  Excise,  a  High  Commission  Service,  established  on  1  Jan.  1949. 


VOLLTME  OP  TRADE 

Kenya 

Tanganyika 

Uganda 

Total  East  Africa 

(in  £1,000) 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Net  imports ; 

CJornmercial  . 

61,7SS 

64,861 

30,839 

35,683 

26,393 

27,042 

119,022 

127,685 

Government  . 

8,032 

7,137 

5,046 

3,692 

1,706 

1,816 

14,783 

12,546 

Gold  . 

2 

4 

— 

— 

8 

11 

10 

16 

Total 

69,823 

72,003 

35,886 

39,275 

28,106 

28,869 

133,814 

140,147 

Domestic  exports: 

Exports  excluding 

gold  . 

28,814 

26,271 

44,142 

38,763 

40,413 

45,866 

113,369 

110,878 

Gold  reiiued  . 

170 

91 

742 

678 

*  4 

2 

916 

771 

Re-exports 

4,051 

4,887 

1,423 

1,614 

1,090 

975 

6,664 

7,477 

Total  . 

33,034 

31,248 

46,307 

41,045 

41,608 

46,833 

120,849 

119,126 

Kenya 


Tanganyika 


Uganda  Total  East  Airica 


Principal  Imports 

Quan¬ 

Value, 

Quan¬ 

Valve, 

Quan¬ 

Vahte, 

Quarir- 

VaZuey 

1957 

tity 

£1,090 

tity 

£1,000 

tity 

£1,000 

titu 

&1M0 

Rice  not  in  the  husk  (100 

ib . 

214,096 

561 

82,183 

208  102,083 

268 

398.362 

1.0.38 

Sugar  beet  and  cane-re- 

fined  (100  lb.)  . 

Motor  spirit  (1,000 

709,806 

1,687 

356,548 

834 

726 

3  1,067,080 

2,525 

gallons) 

Illuminating  kerosene  and 

31,992 

1,544 

26,841 

1,278 

19,757 

946 

78,590 

3,768 

lamp  oil  DiOOO  gallons) 
Gas,  diesel,  and  other  fuel 
oils  (1,000  gallons) 
Lubricating  oils  (1,000 

9,021 

420 

9,886 

453 

5,777 

282 

24,684 

1,155 

160,026 

5,721 

42,000 

1,676 

10,867 

499 

212,893 

7,897 

gallons) 

2,361 

699 

1,258 

344 

829 

217 

4,448 

1,160 

Mineral  fuel — other 
Medical  and  pharmaceu¬ 

1,332 

325 

272 

1,928 

tical  products 
Perfumery,  cosmetics. 

— 

860 

— 

436 

— 

435 

— 

1,720 

soaps,  cleansing  ma- 

tenala  etc. . 

Fertilizers  manufactured 

— 

530 

— 

282 

— 

329 

— 

1,141 

(100  lb.)  . 

593,651 

768 

156,704 

193 

96,398 

129 

846,753 

1,090 

Ohemic^s — other  . 
Hubber  tyres  for  motor 

— 

1,170 

— 

558 

468 

2,196 

vehicles  (number) 

96,841 

761 

45,280 

649 

57,550 

691 

199,671 

1,901 
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Kenya  Tanganyika  Uganda  Total  Boat  Africa 


Principal  Imports 

Quan- 

Value, 

Quan- 

Value, 

Quan- 

Value, 

Quan- 

Value, 

1957 

City 

&lfi00 

tity 

£1,000 

tity 

£1,000 

tity 

£1,000 

Cotton  fabrics  (piece- 
goods)  (1,000  sq.  yd)  . 

38,788 

2,899 

57,396 

3,608 

22,840 

1,615 

119,025 

8,023 

Fabrics  of  synthetic  fibres 
inch  artificial  silk  goods 
(1,000  sq.  yd)  . 

26,454 

1,897 

44,973 

2,943 

41,343 

3,109 

112,771 

7,950 

Jute  bags  and  sacks  for 
packing  new  and  used 
(1,000) 

5,864 

544 

6,758 

509 

3,019 

306 

14,640 

1,359 

Blankets  (1,000) 

2,755 

963 

1,390 

461 

1,247 

406 

5,392 

1,830 

Cement  including  clinker 
(100,000  lb.) 

1,290 

543 

2,197 

1,013 

450 

205 

3,937 

1,760 

Joists,  girders,  angles, 
shapes,  sections,  bars 
etc.  (100  lb.) 

530,181 

1,348  125,740 

538 

95,350 

245 

841,271 

2,131 

Corrugated  iron  sheets 
aOO  lb.)  . 

91,719 

352 

160,676 

603 

227,130 

937 

479,525 

1,893 

Railway  rails  and  track 
construction  material 
(100  lb.)  . 

479,246 

1,194 

96,116 

213 

12,810 

15 

688,172 

1,423 

Steel  tubes  and  fittings 
aOO  lb.)  . 

200,814 

791 

299,172 

1,164 

62,908 

282 

662,894 

2,237 

Manufactured  goods — 

other .  .  .  • 

8,739 

4,084 

3,408 

16,232 

Power  generating  machin¬ 
ery  except  electric 

_ 

697 

_ 

396 

_ 

423 

1,516 

Tractors  other  than  steam 
complete  including 

agricultural  (number)  . 

824 

699 

314 

306 

108 

107 

1,246 

1,111 

Conveying,  hoisting,  exca¬ 
vating,  road  construc¬ 
tion  and  mining  ma¬ 
chinery  (100  lb.) 

61,689 

1,086 

79,289 

896 

32,106 

350 

173,084 

2,331 

All  other  types  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  parts  other 
than  electric 

3,492 

1,480 

1,229 

6,202 

Electric  generators,  alter¬ 
nators,  motors  and  con¬ 
vertors,  transformers 
etc.  (1001b.) 

27,155 

850 

10,074 

256 

20,155 

599 

67,384 

1,706 

All  other  electric  machin¬ 
ery,  apparatus,  appli¬ 
ances  and  parts  . 

1,049 

628 

669 

2,146 

Passenger  road  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  complete  (num¬ 
ber)  .... 

5,819 

3,062 

1,940 

971 

2,482 

1,119 

10,241 

5,152 

Buses,  trucks  and  lorries 
(number)  . 

2,118 

1,524 

1,672 

1,223 

943 

687 

4,733 

3,434 

Chassis  with  engine 
mounted  (commercial) 
(number)  . 

1,405 

1,469 

864 

760 

541 

679 

2,810 

2,798 

Road  motor  vehicles — 
bodies,  frames  and 
parts 

763 

608 

500 

1,770 

Bicycles  (not  motorized) 
(number)  . 

39,913 

430 

72,793 

738 

32,753 

326 

145,459 

1,493 

Machinery  and  transport 
equipment — other 

_ 

2,067 

_ 

470 

_ 

538 

_ 

2,249 

Clothing 

— 

1,257 

— 

1,061 

— 

829 

— 

3,i4b 

Total  (including  articles 
not  specified) 

_ 

72,003 

_ 

39,275 

_ 

28,869 

_ 

140,147 

Principal 
Exports  1957 

Cashew  nuts  (centals)  .  38,404  115  753,788  1,514  —  —  792,192  1,628 

Coffee  not  roasted  (1,000 

centals)  ...  498  10,793  414  7,142  1,882  21,587  2,795  39,522 

Tea  (1,000  centals)  .  161,144  2,861  48,744  601  61,244  1,081  271,132  4,543 
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Kenya 


Tanganyita 


Total  East  Africa 


Principal 

Qitan- 

Value, 

Quart- 

Value  ^ 

Quan- 

Value  ^ 

Quart- 

Value, 

Exports  1957 

iity 

£.1,000 

tity 

£1,000 

tity 

£1,000 

tity 

£1.000 

Animal  feeding  stuifs 

(1,000  centals)  . 

Hides,  skins  and  fur 

138 

133 

493 

447 

1,190 

1,244 

1,821 

1,824 

skins,  undressed  (ceu- 

tais) 

Oil  seeds,  oil  nuts  and  oil 
kernels  (1,000  centals) 
Cotton  raw  (1,000  cen- 

126,524 

1,467 

105,035 

1,223 

42,725 

562 

274,284 

3,252 

184 

510 

1,564 

3,402 

349 

888 

2,097 

4,800 

tals) 

Sisal  fibre  and  tow  (1,000 

31 

370 

610 

6,578 

1,347 

17,476 

1,988 

24,424 

centals)  . 

Lead  ore  and  concen- 

887 

2,078 

4,073 

9,482 

8 

20 

4,968 

11,579 

trates  (1,000  centals). 
Animal  and  vegetable 

— 

— 

232,679 

1,129 

1,356 

5 

284,035 

1,134 

oils  and  tats  (centals) . 
Sodium  carbonate  (1,000 

— 

36 

— 

479 

— 

501 

— 

1,015 

centals)  . 

Wattle  bark  extract 

2,609 

1,354 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

2,609 

1,354 

(centals)  . 

589,452 

1,522 

_ 

_ 

_ 

589,452 

372,602 

1,522 

3,242 

Diamonds  (carats) 

Copper  and  alloys,  un- 

— 

— 

372,602 

3,242 

— 

— 

wrought  (centals) 

55,424 

412 

__ 

— 

165,845 

1,626 

221,269 

2,038 

Total  (including  articles 

not  specified) . 

— 

26,361 

— 

39,431 

— 

45,857 

— 

111,650 

East  African  Railways  and  Harbours 
Administration  is  a  service  of  the  East  Africa  High  Commission.  In  law 
conHol  IS  exercised  by  the  Commissioner  for  Transport,  who  is  advised  by 
toe  Transport  Advisory  Council ;  the  executive  management  is  vested  in  the 
General  Manager.  The  railways  comprise  3,376  route  miles  of  single  metre 
gauge  track. 


^^o^^s^s^-KS'Sese,  1,080  miles;  Dar  es  Salaam-Kigoma, 
^0  miles;  Tanga-Moshi,  219  miles.  Principal  branch  hues:  Nakuru- 
&sumu,  131  imles ;  Nairobi-Nanyuki,  146  miles ;  Tororo-Soroti,  100  miles ; 
X?/-Kahe,  94  miks;  Tabora-Mwanza,  236  miles.  Minor  branch  hres: 
Gilgil-Thoinson  s  Falls,  48  miles;  Rongai-Solai,  27  miles;  Leseru-Kitale, 
B  Mbulamuti-Namasagali,  19  miles;  Kisumu-Butere,  43  miles; 

Port  BeU-Kampala  6  miles;  Arusha-Moshi,  64  miles;  KaHuwa-Mpanda, 
131  rmles;  Konza-Magadi,  91  miles  (not  owned).  Southern  Province  raU- 
way  (ianganyika) :  Mtwara-Nachingwea,  131  miles. 

The  principal  harbours  are:  Kenya:  Mombasa  (KUindini).  Tanganyika- 

langa.  Day  es  Salaam,  Lindi  and  Mtwara.  Kilindini  has  8  deep-water 
berths,  bulk  oil  jetty  and  lighterage  quays.  Three  more  berths  are  being 
bmlt.  There  are  3  deep-water  berths  at  Dar  es  Salaam  and  2  at  Mtwara. 
Steamer  ser^oes  are  operated  on  lakes  Victoria,  Kioga,  Albert  and 

-71 Q  non  Administration  carried 

330,000  tons  and  713,000  passengers  over  6,300  route  miles  on  the  lakes. 

Road  services  operate  in  Uganda  over  a  total  of  386  miles,  including 
between  Masindi  Port,  on  Lake  Kioga,  and  Butiaba,  on  Lake  Albert  (75 
miles).  Between  the  Northern  Rhodesian  border  and  Nairobi,  through  the 
Southern  Highlands  ancj  Central  and  Northern  Provinces  of  Tanganyika 
worked  oyer  2,193  route  miles.  In  Kenya,  between  the 
Tanganyika  border  and  Nairobi,  100  route  miles  are  worked. 

waterways  and  road  services, 
£17,743,000;  from  harbours,  £4,616,000.  Expenditure,  1957,  on  railways! 
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inland  waterways  and  road  services  (excluding  Renewals  fund  contributions), 
£14,027,000;  on  harbours,  £3'5m. 

Posts  and  Telecommunications.  The  East  African  Posts  and  Telecom¬ 
munications  Administration  operates  as  a  High  Commission  self-contained 
service  with  its  own  capital  account.  Capital  assets  (1957),  £ll-5m. 

The  total  revenue  earned  dming  1957  was  £4-9m.  Working  expendi¬ 
ture,  1957,  £5m.;  capital  expenditure,  £2m.  At  the  end  of  1957  there 
were  530  post  offices  and  postal  agencies  and  255  telephone  exchanges. 
Cable  and  Wireless,  Ltd,  operate  the  overseas  telegraph  and  telephone 
services ;  cables  from  Mombasa  and  Dar  es  Salaam  connect  at  Zanzibar  with 
the  world  cable  network,  and  there  is  a  radio-telephone  service  providing 
telephone  communication  with  most  countries  in  the  world  and  also  with 
certain  ships  at  sea. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  information.  The  East  Alrioan  Statistical  Department  is  responsible  for 
the  collection,  analysis  and  publication  of  economic  statistics  concerning  the  East  ^Africa 
High  Commission  territories.  The  department  was  set  up  originally  as  the  Statistical  Section 
of  the  Conference  of  the  East  African  Governors  in  1943  and  has  now  headquarters  at  Nairobi, 
Kenya  Colony  (P.O.  Box  1101),  and  offices  at  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and 
Entebbe,  Uganda  Protectorate.  Director  :  C.  J.  Martin,  M.B.B.  The  Department  publishes 
the  East  African  Quarterly  Economic  and  Statistical  Bulletin  and  annual  statistical  abstracts 
for  Kenya,  Tanganyika  and  Uganda. 

The  East  Africa  High  Commission,  the  East  African  Railways  and  Harbours,  and  the 
East  African  Posts  and  Telecommunications  Administration  publish  annual  reports. 

East  Africa  Royal  Commission.  Report  1953-55.  (Cmd  9475.)  H.M.S.O.,  1955.  Despairs 
from  the  Governors.  (Cmd  9801.)  H.M.S.O.,  1956.  Commentary  on  the  Despatches.  Cmd 
9804.)  H.M.S.O.,  1956 

Economic  Survey  [see  p.  501,  vol.  11,  195i  ,  tt  u  mee 

Economy  of  East  Africa :  a  study  of  trends.  East  African  Railways  and  Harbours,  1955 
Ooupland,  R.,  East  Africa  and  its  Invaders:  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Sryyia 
Said  in  1856.  London,  1938.  The  Exploitation  of  East  Africa,  1856-90.  The  Slave  Trade 
and  the  Scramble.  London,  1939 

Debenham,  P.,  The  Water  Resources  of  East  Africa.  H.M.S.O.,  1949 

Hailey,  Lord,  Native  Administration  in  the  British  African  Territories.  I:  East  Africa. 
H.M.S.O.,  1951 

Hale,  R.  (ed.).  The  Yearbook  and  Guide  to  East  Africa  ,,  ,  t,  •, 

Hill,  M.  F.,  Permanent  Way :  The  Story  of  the  Kenya  and  Uganda  Railway.  B.  A.  Railways 
and  Harbours,  1950 

Macmillan,  M.,  Introducing  East  Africa.  London,  1952  . 

Matheson,  J.  K.,  and  BoviU,  B.  W.  (ed.).  East  African  Agriculture.  London  and  New  York, 
1950 

Weigt,  E,,  Europder  in  Ostafrika:  Klimabedingungen  und  WiTtschafisgmndlagen  [with 
English  summary].  Cologne  University,  Goog.  Inst.,  1955 


KENYA  COLONY  AND  PROTECTORATE 

HISTORY.  The  Kenya  Colony  and  Protectorate  extend,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  from  the  Umba  River  to  Dick’s  Head,  and  inland  as  far  as 
Lake  Victoria  and  Uganda.  The  protectorate  consists  of  the  rnainland 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  viz.,  a  coastal  strip  of  territory  10 
miles  wide,  to  tke  northern  branch  of  the  Tana  River ;  also  Mau,  Kipini  and 
the  Island  of  Lamu,  and  all  adjacent  islands  between  the  rivers  Umba  and 
Tana,  these  territories  having  been  leased  to  Great  Britain  in  1895  for  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  £16,000.  The  colony  and  protectorate,  formerly  known  as  the  East 
Africa  Protectorate,  were,  on  1  April  1905,  transferred  from  the  Foreign 
Office  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  in  Nov.  1906  the  protectorate  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  Governor  and  C.-in-C.  and  (except  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar’s  dominions)  was  annexed  to  the  Crown  as  from  23  July  1920 
the  name  of  ‘  The  Colony  of  Kenya,’  thus  becoming  a  Crown  Colony.  Ihe 
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territories  on  the  coast  became  the  Kenya  Protectorate.  In  1908  foreign 
consular  jurisdiction  in  the  Zanzibar  strip  of  coast  was  transferred  to  the 
British  Crown. 

A  treaty  was  signed  (16  July  1924)  with  Italy  under  which  Great  Britain 
ceded  to  Italy  the  Juba  River  and  a  strip  from  60  to  100  miles  wide  on  the 
British  side  of  the  river.  Cession  took  place  on  29  J une  1926.  The  northern 
boundary  is  defined  by  an  agreement  with  Ethiopia  in  1947,  which  supersedes 
the  original  agreement  of  1908. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Colony  and  Protectorate  is  administered  by 
the  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  who  is  advised  by  a  Coimcil  of 
Ministers.  There  is  provision  for  16  Ministers,  of  whom  not  more  than  8 
and  not  less  than  6  shall  be  public  officers;  of  the  8  unofficial  Ministers  4 
shall  be  Europeans,  2  Asians  and  2  Africans.  There  is  also  provision  for 
not  more  than  6  Assistant  Ministers  who  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  a  Speaker,  appointed  by  the  Governor; 
ex-officio  members,  who  are  for  the  time  being  ilinisters  or  temporary  Mini¬ 
sters,  but  not  otherwise  members  of  the  Legislative  Council;  36  constituency 
elected  members,  of  whom  14  are  European,  14  are  African,  6  are  Asians  (of 
whom  2  are  Moslems)  and  2  are  Arabs;  specially  elected  members,  at  present 
12,  elected  by  the  legislative  members  sitting  as  an  electoral  college,  of  whom 
4  are  European,  4  are  African,  2  are  non-Moslem  Asian,  1  is  a  Moslem  Asian 
and  1  is  an  Arab;  and  nominated  members,  at  present  29,  nominated  by 
the  Governor. 

In  addition,  a  Council  of  State,  designed  to  protect  any  community 
against  harmful  discriminatory  legislation,  has  been  established  and  may 
consist  of  a  chairman  with  not  more  than  16  and  not  less  than  10  members. 
At  present  a  chairman  and  10  members  have  been  appointed. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  consists  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  13  departmental 
Ministers  (Legal  Affairs,  Finance  and  Development;  African  Affairs;  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal  Husbandry  and  Water  Resources;  Internal  Security  and 
Defence;  Local  Government,  Health  and  Town  Planning;  Education, 
Labour  and  Lands;  Forest  Development,  Game  and  Fisheries;  Commerce 
and  Industry;  Works;  Community  Development;  Tourism  and  Common 
Services;  Housing)  and  a  European  and  an  Asian  Minister  without  Port¬ 
folios. 

Governor  and  C.-in-C.  The  Hon.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O. 
(sworn  in  30  Sept.  1952;  salary,  with  allowances,  £10,500). 

Chief  Secretary.  W.  F.  Coutts,  C.M.G.,  M.B.E. 

The  constituencies  for  Europeans,  Asian  Non-Moslems,  Asian  Moslems, 
Africans  and  Arabs  are  separate  (t.e.,  communal  franchise).  Legislation  is 
by  Ordinances  made  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Legislative  Coimcil. 

There  are  6  provinces,  which  are  as  follows :  Coast  (headquarters  Mom¬ 
basa),  Central  (headquarters  Nyeri),  Rift  Valley  (headquartera  Nakuru), 
Nyanza  (headquarters  Kisumu),  Northern  (headquarters  Isiolo)  and 
Southern  (headquarters  Ngong).  There  is  also  1  extra- provincial  district, 
Nairobi. 

_  AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  of  Kenya  is  224,960  sq. 
miles,  of  which  219,790  sq.  miles  is  land  area ;  estimated  population  (mid- 
1968)  was  over  6,351,000,  of  whom  6-08m.  were  Africans.  The  1948  census 
showed  a  total  non-African  population  of  154,846,  of  whom  97,687  were 
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Asians,  29,660  Europeans,  24,174  Arabs.  The  total  non-African  population 
in  mid-year  1968  has  been  estimated  at  270,900 ;  Europeans,  64,700 ;  Indians, 
Pakistani  and  Goanese,  165,000;  Arabs,  35,500;  other  non-natives,  6,700. 

On  the  coast  the  Arabs  and  Swahilis  predominate ;  further  inland  are  races 
speaking  Bantu  languages,  and  non-Bantu  tribes  such  as  the  Luo,  the  Nandi 
and  Kipsigis,  the  Masai,  the  Somali  and  the  Gallas. 

Mombasa  harbour  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway.  Kilindini  harbour  on  the  south¬ 
western  side  of  the  island  is  the  finest  land-locked  and  sheltered  harbour  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  deep  draught.  The 
principal  river  in  the  north  is  the  Tana,  which  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Nairobi,  the  capital,  was  given  a  Royal  charter  on  30  March  1950;  it 
had,  in  Dec.  1957,  an  estimated  population  of  221,700,  including  22,000  Euro¬ 
peans  and  84,600  Asians. 

RELIGION.  The  indigenous  African  background  is  pagan,  but 
Christianity  is  making  an  important  contribution  to  the  hfe  of  the  whole 
territory,  not  only  through  the  educational  and  medical  services  of  Christian 
missions,  but  by  the  growth  of  churches  under  African  leadership,  and  by  its 
impact  on  the  thought  and  pohcy  of  the  country.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  are  mainly  British,  Itahan  and  French;  the  Protestant  chiefly 
British  and  American.  The  Society  of  Friends  had  28,152  adherents  in 
1957.  The  Arabs  on  the  coast  are  Moslems,  and  Islam  has  spread  among 
some  of  the  African  coastal  tribes.  The  Asians  are  Hindus  and  Moslems, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Goans,  who  are  Roman  CathoHcs. 

EDUCATION  (1958).  European.  46  primary  schools  (18  government, 
16  aided,  12  vmaided)  with  together  8,497  pupils,  14  secondary  schools  (5 
government,  1  aided,  8  imaided)  with  together  2,949  pupils.  Asian.  120 
primary  schools  (27  government,  86  aided,  7  unaided)  with  together  39,355 
pupils,  34  secondary  schools  (16  government,  10  aided,  8  unaided)  with 
together  7,066  pupils,  3  government  teacher-training  centres  with  together 
269  students.  African.  3,879  primary  schools  (8  government,  3,107 
aided,  764  unaided)  with  together  530,335  pupils,  636  intermediate  schools 
(12  government,  597  aided,  27  unaided)  with  together  71,075  pupils,  28 
secondary  schools  (10  government,  12  aided,  6  vmaided)  with  together  3,928 
pupils,  42  teacher- training  centres  (6  government,  33  aided,  3  unaided)  with 
together  3,545  students.  Arab  and  others.  9  primary  schools  (8  govern¬ 
ment,  1  aided)  with  together  2,486  pupils,  2  government  secondary  schools 
with  248  pupils. 

Technical  Education.  There  are  5  government  technical  and  trade 
schools  for  Africans  (with  1,114  pupils),  while  2  of  the  government  Asian 
secondary  schools  offer  secondary  technical  courses  leading  to  the  School 
Certificate.  There  is  a  technical  institute  for  Arabs  and  other  Moslems  in 
Mombasa.  In  1956  the  Royal  Technical  CoUege  opened  in  Nairobi;  the 
college  is  inter-racial  and  offers  courses  in  arts,  science  and  technological 
subjects  at  a  post-School  Certificate  level. 

In  June  1958,  601  teachers  were  employed  in  European  schools,  1,762 
in  Asian  schools,  13,881  in  African  schools  and  109  in  Arab  schools. 

Expenditure  on  education  in  1957-58  totalled  £5,21 1,594,  gross,  £4,375,312 
net ;  £836,282  were  appropriations  in  aid. 

Cinemas.  In  1958  there  were  29  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
16,705. 
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JUSTICE.  The  courts  of  justice  comprise  the  Supeme  Court,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1921,  with  full  jurisdiction  both  civil  and  criminal  over  all  persons 
and  all  matters  in  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  including  Admralty  juris¬ 
diction,  and  Subordinate  Courts  constituted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Courts  Ordinance.  The  Supreme  Court  has  its  headquarters  at  Nairobi  and 
consists  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  10  Puisne  Judges.  The  Court  sits  continu¬ 
ously  at  Nairobi,  Mombasa  and  Kisumu  throughout  the  year;  criminal 
sessions  are  held  at  least  every  3  months  at  Eldoret,  Nakuru  and  Nyeri  and 
at  such  other  places  as  circumstances  require. 

The  Subordinate  Courts  are  presided  over  by  Magistrates  and  are 
established  throughout  all  provinces.  In  the  exercise  of  their  criminal 
jurisdiction  they  sit  throughout  the  year. 

There  are  also  Moslem  Subordinate  Courts  estabhshed  in  areas  where  the 
local  population  is  predominantly  Mohammedan ;  they  exercise  limited  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

African  courts  are  regulated  by  the  African  Courts  Ordinance,  1951.  In 
civil  matters  these  courts  administer  native  customary  law ;  they  have  also 
restricted  criminal  jurisdiction. 


FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £  sterhng)  for  fiscal  years  1 


July-30  June : 

Revenue 
1954‘  15,081,356 

1954- 55  36,722,234 

1955- 56  45,335,779 


Expenditure 

18,699,692 

39,054,606 

40.280,085 


Revenue 

1956- 57  40,674,941 

1957- 58*  41,572,982 

1958- 59*  40,058,921 


Expenditure 

42,563,591 

42,752,570 

40,320,157 


*  Jan.- June. 


*  Revised  estimates. 


*  Estimates. 


In  addition,  development  receipts  amounted  to  £6,795,000  in  1957-58; 
£3,255,000  in  1956-57;  development  expenditure  to  £8,648,381  in  1956-57; 
£9,803,153  in  1957-58;  £8,545,375  in  1958-59  (estimates). 

Of  the  colony  revenue  in  1957-58,  customs  and  excise  accounted  for 
£ll-5m.;  income  tax  for  £ll-3m.;  other  licences,  duties  and  taxes  for 
£2,330,000.  Of  the  1957-58  development  receipts,  £740,000  came  from  the 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  vote,  £1,154,000  from  a  special  grant  by 
H.M.  Government  towards  the  development  of  African  agriculture  (Swyn- 
nerton  Plan)  and  £2,413,000  from  loan  funds  raised  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Funded  public  debt  at  30  June  1957:  £41,055,600  (colony,  £34,359,509; 
railway,  £6,696,091). 

In  1958-59  Kenya  contributed  £1,629,800  to  the  non-self-contained 
services  of  the  East  Africa  High  Commission. 


PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  As  agriculture  is  possible  from  sea-level 
to  altitudes  of  over  9,000  ft,  climatic  conditions  are  extremely  varied,  and 
tropical,  sub-tropical  and  temperate  crops  are  grown.  The  main  producing 
areas  are  in  the  Highlands  and  Nyanza  Province,  where  coffee,  maize,  wheat, 
wattle,  sisal,  tea  and  pyrethrum  are  crops  of  major  importance.  At  lower 
altitudes,  where  conditions  are  tropical,  maize,  sisal,  sugar,  coconuts,  cashew 
nuts,  castor  seed  and  cotton  are  crops  of  principal  importance.  The  live¬ 
stock  industry  is  important,  and  considerable  quantities  of  butter,  bacon, 
ham,  and  hides  and  skins  are  exported. 

Groundnuts,  simsim,  potatoes,  beans,  essential  oils  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  crops  are  grown  according  to  elevation  and  rainfall  both  for  export 
and  home  consumption. 

Quantities  and  values  of  the  main  agricultural  exports  for  the  year 
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1957  were  as  follo-n-s;  Coffee,  21,772  tons  (£10,744,743);  cotton,  1,388  tons 
(£369,722);  maize,  22,627  tons  (£466,776);  pyrethrum  flowers,  1,732  tons 
(£506,254);  pyrethrum  extract,  77  tons  (£597,300);  sisal,  39,599  tons 
(£2,078,012);  tea,  7,194  tons  (£2,860,612);  wattle  bark,  4,200  tons 
(£134,452);  wattle-bark  extract,  26,315  tons  (£1,521,875);  butter  1,523  tons 
(£498,041);  hides  and  skins,  4,134  tons  (£800,607);  oilseeds,  nuts  and  ker¬ 
nels,  8,220  tons  (£510,419);  wool,  724  tons  (£289,677). 

Forestry.  The  total  area  of  gazetted  forest  reserves  in  the  colony 
amounts  to  6,630  sq.  miles,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  situated  in  the  higher 
altitudes.  The  crown  forest  (land)  reserve  is  5,286  sq.  miles,  crown  forest 
(mangrove)  reserve  is  209  sq.  miles,  and  native  forest  reserve  1,035  sq.  miles. 

The  high-altitude  forests  are  mostly  situated  on  Mount  Kenya,  the 
Aberdares,  Mount  Elgon,  Tinderet,  Londiani,  Mau,  Elgeyo  and  Cherangani 
ranges  at  altitudes  of  between  5,500  and  9,500  ft  above  sea-level.  These 
forests  may  be  roughly  divided  into  coniferous  forests  and  broad-leafed  or 
hardwood  forests.  The  upper  parts  of  these  high-altitude  forests  are 
mainly  bamboo,  which  occurs  mostly  between  altitudes  of  8,000  and  10,000 
ft  and  occupies  some  11%  of  the  total  area  of  the  high-altitude  forests. 

The  whole  of  the  gazetted  land  forests  serve  the  role  of  protective  forests, 
for  most  of  them  are  situated  on  the  main  water-catchment  areas  of  Kenya. 
Water  therefore  is  the  main  product  to  be  harvested  from  Kenya  forests, 
while  timber,  though  essential,  is  by  comparison  of  secondary  importance, 
and  is  harvested  only  from  a  comparatively  small  area  of  the  total.  The 
forests  therefore  are  very  carefully  preserved  for  their  beneflcial  effects  on 
soil  and  water  conservation  and  for  the  climatic  benefit  of  the  colony 
generally. 

The  colony  has  now  a  thriving  asset  of  231  sq.  miles  of  plantations 
spread  over  the  more  accessible  areas.  Of  this  area  about  153  sq.  miles 
consists  of  exotic  softwoods,  11  sq.  miles  of  exotic  hardwoods,  21  sq.  miles 
of  indigenous  softwoods,  13  sq.  miles  of  indigenous  hardwoods  and  33  sq. 
miles  of  flrewood.  The  output  from  exotic  softwood  plantations  was 
29,300  tons  (of  50  Hoppus  cu.  ft)  in  1957. 

Mining.  The  mineral  resoxu’ces  are  not  yet  fully  explored.  Production 
for  1957  was  as  follows:  Soda  ash,  118,440  long  tons  (£1,339,201);  cement 
copper,  2, llSlong  tons  (£421,774);  salt,  22,602  long  tons  (£179,053);  refined 
gold,  7,388  troy  oz.  (£92,168) ;  limestone  products,  15,667  long  tons  (£87,973) ; 
diatomite,  4,229  long  tons  (£80,467);  carbon  dioxide  gas,  666  long  tons 
(£47,022);  graphite,  942  long  tons  (£47,125).  Other  minerals  produced  in 
1957  had  a  total  value  of  £56,739;  they  included  refined  silver  gypsum, 
kaolin,  vermiculite,  meerschaum,  asbestos  and  pumice. 


COMMERCE.  Since  1949,  Kenya  has  been  united  in  a  customs  union 
with  Uganda  and  Tanganyika  {see  p.  312).  The  chief  countries  of  destina¬ 
tion  in  1967  were:  U.K.,  25-5%;  West  Germany,  22-6%;  U.S.A.,  9-7%; 
India,  6-8%;  chief  countries  of  origin:  U.K.,  38-2%;  India,  6-4%;  West 
Germany,  6-2% ;  Iran,  6%;  U.S.A.,  2-6%. 

Total  trade  between  Kenya  and  the  U.K.,  in  £  sterUng  (British  Board  of 
Trade  returns) : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  195S 

.  11,832,730  13,254,662  11,757,004  13,099,590  12,857,058 
.  33,755,855  38,116,100  35,962,655  31,508,295  27,304,548 
126,366  163,654  140,506  261,505  171,166 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K, 
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COMMUNICATIONS.  Eoads.  There  are  approximately  24,500  milea 
of  public  roads,  of  which  about  453  miles  are  bitumen-surfaced.  The  main 
roads  (3,710  miles,  excluding  Northern  Province),  where  not  bitumenized, 
are  gravel-surfaced  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  all  weather,  except  during 
excessive  rains.  Secondary  roads  (5,114  miles)  are  mostly  gravel-surfaced, 
but  are  more  subject  to  closure  to  heavy  traffic  in  wet  weather.  The  Great 
North  Road  (Cape  Town  to  Cairo)  through  Kenya,  from  Namanga  on  the 
Tanganyika  border  in  the  south  and  via  Nairobi,  has  been  re-routed  through 
Eldoret  to  Tororo  on  the  Uganda  border. 

For  railways  see  p.  314. 

Telecommunications.  A  medium-  and  short-wave  wireless  station  at 
Nairobi,  owned  by  Cable  and  Wireless,  Ltd,  provides  communication 
between  the  colony  and  protectorate  and  Great  Britain ;  the  company  also 
maintains  a  local  broadcasting  service  for  Europeans  and  Asians;  broad¬ 
casts  in  the  vernacular  for  African  listeners  are  suppHed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  African  Broadcasting  Service.  Telephones  (1  July  1958),  34,410. 

MONEY.  The  currency  of  the  colony  and  protectorate,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  Tanganyika,  Zanzibar,  British 
Somahland  and  Aden  Colony,  is  controlled  by  the  East  African  Currency 
Board  (4  MiUbank,  London,  S.W.l),  which  maintains  a  stable  rate  of  sterhng 
exchange.  The  standard  coin  is  the  East  African  shilling  of  100  cents, 
introduced  as  from  1  Jan.  1922,  which  is  legal  tender  to  any  amount. 
Twenty  East  African  shillings  =  1  East  African  pound.  The  subsidiary 
coins  consist  of  50  cents  (cupro-nickel),  10  cents,  6  cents  and  1  cent  (bronze). 
The  paper  currency  consists  of  notes  of  1,  5,  10,  20,  100,  200,  1,000  and 
10,000  shillings. 

Banks  operating  in  the  Colony:  the  National  Overseas  and  Grindlays 
Bank,  Ltd;  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd;  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.; 
Nederlandsche  Handel  Mij;  Bank  of  India,  Ltd;  Bank  of  Baroda,  Ltd; 
Habib  Bank  (Overseas),  Ltd;  Ottoman  Bank. 

Books  of  Reference 

Annual  Report  on  Kenya,  1957.  H.M.S.O.,  1958 

Kenya  Settlement  Handbook.  East  Africa  Office,  London,  1949 

Standard  English-SwahUi  Dictionary.  Ed.  Inter-territorial  Language  Committee  of  Bast 
Africa.  2  vols.  London,  1939 
Altrincham,  Lord,  Kenya's  Opportunity.  London,  1955 

Huxley,  B.,  White  Man’s  Country.  Lord  Delamere  and  the  Making  of  Kenya.  2  vols. 
Loudon,  1953 

Huxley,  B.,  and  Perham,  M.,  Race  and  Politics  in  Kenya.  Rev.  ed.  London,  1966 
Leakey, 'L.  S. 'B. ,  Mau  Mauandthe  Kikuyu.  London,  1952.  Defeating  Mau  Mau.  London 
1954 

Mayer,  Philip,  Two  Studies  in  Applied  Anthropology  in  Kenya.  HJd.S.O.,  1951 
Mitchell,  Sir  P.,  African  Afterthoughts.  London,  1954. 

Peristiany,  J.  Q.,  The  Social  Institutions  of  the  Kipsigis.  London,  1939 
Troup,  L.  G.,  Inquiry  into  the  General  Economy  of  Farming  in  the  Highlands.  Nairobi,  1953 
Wagner,  G.,  The  Bantu  of  North  Kavirondo  [Acnya].  2  vols.  London,  1949-56 
Wahnsley,  R.  W.,  Nairobi;  the  geography  of  a  new  city.  Nairobi,  1957 

Central  Library.  The  McMillan  Library,  Nairobi. 


TANGANYIKA 

GOVERNMENT.  German  East  Africa  was  conquered  in  the  First 
World  War  and  subsequently  divided  between  the  British  and  Belgians. 
The  latter  received  the  territories  of  Ruanda  and  Urundi  and  the  British 
the  remainder,  except  for  the  Kionga  triangle  which  went  to  Portugal.  The 
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country  is  now  administered  under  United  Nations  trusteeship,  the  former 
League  of  Nations  mandate  having  been  terminated  and  replaced  in  1946. 
For  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  see  Cmd  Paper  7081  (1947). 

Tanganyika  is  administered  by  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive 
council,  comprising  9  official  and  7  unofficial  members,  all  of  whom  are 
nominated.  The  Legislative  Council,  constituted  in  1926,  consists  of  a 
Speaker  and  34  governmental  and  33  representative  members,  the  latter 
comprising  11  Africans,  11  Asians  and  11  Europeans,  one  of  each  race  for 
each  of  the  10  constituencies,  and  3  members  appointed  to  represent  the 
general  interests  of  the  territory.  The  first  elections  were  held  in  1958. 

Governor.  Sir  Richard  Turnbull,  K.C.M.G.  (appointed  Jan.  1968). 

Chief  Secretary.  J.  Fletcher-Cooke,  C.M.G.,  Q.C. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  territory  extends  from  the  Umba 
River  on  the  north  to  the  Rovuma  River  on  the  south,  the  coastline  being 
about  450  miles  long,  and  includes  the  adjacent  islands  (except  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba).  The  northern  boundary  runs  north-west  to  Lake  Victoria  at 
the  intersection  of  the  first  parallel  of  southern  latitude  with  the  eastern 
shore.  The  boundary  on  the  west  follows  the  Kagera  River  (the  eastern 
frontier  of  Ruanda),  thence  the  eastern  boundary  of  Urundi  to  Lake  Tangan¬ 
yika.  The  western  boundary  then  follows  the  middle  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
to  its  southern  end  at  the  Kalambo  River  50  miles  south  of  Kasanga 
(formerly  Rismarckburg),  whence  it  goes  south-east  to  the  northern  end  of 
Lake  Nyasa.  It  follows  its  eastern  shore  and  rather  less  than  half-way 
down  the  lake  turns  east  and  joins  the  Rovuma  River,  whose  course  it 
follows  to  the  sea.  The  total  area  is  362,688  sq.  miles,  which  includes 
about  20,000  sq.  miles  of  water.  Dar  es  Salaam  is  the  capital  and  chief 
port;  population  128,732,  including  4,478  Europeans  and  93,363  Africans 
(census  1957). 

The  country  is  divided  into  8  provinces:  Central  (area,  36,410  sq.  miles; 
population,  886,962;  capital,  Dodoma);  Eastern  (area,  42,094  sq.  miles; 
population,  1,084,570;  capital,  Dar  es  Salaam);  Lake  (total  area,  52,548 
sq.  miles;  land  area,  39,134  sq.  miles;  population,  2,246,226;  capital, 
Mwanza);  Northern  (area,  32,963  sq.  miles;  population,  772,  434;  capital, 
Arusha);  Southern  (area,  55,223  sq.  miles;  population,  1,014,265;  capital 
Mtwara);  Southern  Highlands  (area,  46,044  sq.  miles;  population,  1,030,269; 
capital,  Mbeya);  Tanga  (area,  13,803  sq.  miles;  population,  688,290; 
capital,  Tanga);  Western  (area,  78,405  sq.  miles;  population,  1,062,698; 

capital,  Tabora).  •  ii,  r 

Other  towns  are  Moshi,  situated  on  the  Tanga  railway  in  the  larm 
country  around  Mount  Kilimanjaro;  Kigoma,  the  principal  port  on  Lake 
Tanganyika  whence  lake  services  connect  with  the  Belgian  Congo,  Ruanda- 
Urundi  and  Northern  Rhodesia ;  Bukoba  on  Lake  Victoria,  the  cen  tre  of  a 
large  coffee-growing  area;  Iringa,  in  the  Southern  Highlands;  Morogoro 
(Eastern)  and  Lindi  (Southern  Province). 

In  1957  (census)  the  European  population  was  20,598;  Indians,  1  aki- 
stani,  Goans,  76,536 ;  Arabs  and  Africans,  8,665,336.  According  to  German 
law  every  native  born  after  1905  was  free,  but  a  mild  serfdom  was  con¬ 
tinued  under  German  rule.  Legislation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was 

enacted  in  1922.  r  -u  t- 

The  African  population  of  Tanganyika  is  made  up  of  members  ot  more 
than  100  tribes,  each  with  a  distinctive  dialect  and  varying  customs.  Most 
of  the  tribes  are  of  Bantu  origin,  although  there  are  considerable  Hamitio 
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and  Nilo-Hamitic  intrusions.  Swahili,  the  language  of  Zanzibar,  is  gener¬ 
ally  spoken  and  understood  throughout  Tanganyika,  particularly  along  the 
trade  routes  which  originally  stemmed  from  Zanzibar. 

EDUCATION.  African  Education.  Schools  for  Africans  are  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Government,  and  also  by  the  native  authorities  and  voluntary 
agencies,  these  being  subsidized  by  a  grants-in-aid  system  paid  by  central 
government.  In  1957  there  were  2,632  primary  schools,  mainly  co-educa- 
tional,  with  an  enrolment  of  241,151  boys  and  114,481  girls.  Of  these  721 
were  maintained  by  the  Government  and  native  authorities  and  1,911  by 
voluntary  agencies.  There  were  221  middle  schools  for  boys  and  40  for 
girls.  The  Government  or  native  authorities  managed  89  of  the  boys’  and 
10  of  the  girls’  schools.  The  enrolments  were  29,359  boys  and  6,152  girls. 
There  were  10  secondary  schools  run  by  the  Government  and  16  by  voluntary 
agencies.  The  enrolments  were  2,759  boys  and  230  girls.  Five  teacher¬ 
training  centres  were  maintained  by  the  Government  and  23  by  voluntary 
agencies.  The  number  of  students  in  training  were  1,602  men  and  614 
women. 

Facilities  for  higher  education  are  provided  by  the  University  College  of 
Makerere  at  Kampala  and  at  the  Royal  Technical  CoUege  of  East  Africa  at 
Nairobi,  where  in  1957  there  were  182  and  33  students  respectively  from 
Tanganyika.  Vocational  training  is  given  at  Ifunda  and  Moshi  Trade 
Schools,  the  Dar  es  Salaam  Technical  Institute,  the  Tengeru  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  School  and  on  various  government  courses. 

European  Education.  Educational  facilities  for  Europeans  are  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Education  Department  in  accordance  with  the  policy  determined 
by  the  European  Education  Authority  and  financed  from  the  European 
Education  Fund,  which  derives  its  revenue  from  education  tax  paid  by 
Europeans,  fees  in  government  European  schools  and  a  contribution  from 
the  Government. 

Eight  primary  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Government;  2  of  them, 
at  Arusha  and  Mbeya,  being  boarding  schools.  A  new  grant-aided  school 
at  Iringa  was  opened  in  Jan.  1959.  Assistance  is  given  to  16  privately 
maintained  schools.  There  are  also  9  unassisted  private  schools.  The  total 
enrolment  of  primary  pupils  in  1957  was  2,404.  A  correspondence  course, 
which  also  serves  other  East  African  territories,  is  conducted  for  children 
who  cannot  attend  a  school. 

Indian  Education.  As  in  the  case  of  European  education,  there  is  a 
separate  Authority  for  Indian  Education  with  its  own  fund.  There  are 
government  primary  and  secondary  schools  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanga, 
Dodoma  and  Moshi,  but  most  of  the  educational  facilities  for  Indians  are 
provided  by  non-government  schools  receiving  grants  in  respect  of  staff, 
buildings  and  equipment;  in  1957  there  were  116  of  these  assisted  schools, 
with  15,339  pupils  in  primary  schools  or  classes  and  6,228  in  secondary 
classes.  The  8  government  schools  had  2,853  primary  and  2,796  secondary 
pupils. 

Other  non-native  Education.  There  are  8  mission  schools  providing  for 
Goans  and  other  non-natives  and  receiving  grants,  with  1,272  pupils  in  1957. 
There  is  also  a  mission  school  for  half-caste  girls. 

Finance.  Estimated  government  expenditure  on  education  in  1968-59; 
African,  £2,310,420  (including  £276,216  from  native  authorities);  European, 
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£440,917;  Indian,  £552,856;  other  non-native  (including  Goan),  £26,793; 
vocational  training,  £223,022;  total  (including  administration),  £3,957,960. 

FINANCE.  The  revenue  and  expenditure,  including  development  plan 
but  excluding  transfers  to  or  from  reserves,  were  (in  £1,000  sterling) : 

Jan.-June 


1953 

1954  » 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-67 

1967-68 

1958-59 » 

Revenue 

15,588 

9,622 

20,015 

19,466 

21,763 

22,764 

24,114 

Expenditure 

18,045 

9,082 

19,807 

22,675 

22,368 

22,624 

25,303 

‘  From  1  July  1954  the  financial  year  runs  from  1  July  to  30  June.  An  interim  budget 
covered  the  first  6  months  of  1954.  •  Estimates. 


The  chief  estimated  items  of  revenue  for  1958-59  were  (in  £1,000) : 
Customs  and  excise,  £8,885;  licences,  taxes,  etc.,  £7,066;  revenue  from 
government  property,  £1,267;  fees  of  court  or  office,  £1,352.  The  chief 
items  of  expenditure  were  (in  £1,000);  Public  works,  £2,653;  medical, 
£2,065;  education,  £2,582;  East  Africa  High  Commission,  £1,058;  pro¬ 
vincial  administration,  £1,150;  pensions  and  gratuities,  £921;  agriculture, 
£738;  police,  £1,368. 

Loans  were  received  from  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  years  1920-21 
to  1925-26,  amounting  to  £3,135,446,  for  capital  improvements  and  develop¬ 
ments.  £1,288,983  were  expended  upon  railway  works;  other  works, 
£770,955;  restoration  of  war  damage,  £177,909,  and  to  meet  deficit  upon 
recurrent  account,  £897,599.  The  loan  for  railway  and  other  works  is  being 
repaid  by  equated  annuities  of  £100,053,  commencing  on  31  March  1947 
and  terminating  on  31  March  1964.  The  rate  of  interest  has  been  reduced 
from  5%  to  3%  per  annum.  The  repayment  of  the  balance  of  £1,075,508, 
representing  the  loan  to  meet  deficits  on  current  account  and  repair  of  war 
damage,  was  remitted  in  1939.  Other  loans :  4%  Guaranteed  loan,  1952-72, 
£500,000,  of  which  £81,975  was  allocated  to  railway  works;  Barclays 
Overseas  Development  Corporation  Loan,  June  1948,  £250,000,  raised  for 
purchasing  2.50,000  £l-shares  in  Tanganyika  Packers,  Ltd;  3^%  Inscribed 
Stock  1970-73,  £1,750,000  raised  in  1951  and  £2,280,000  raised  in  1952; 
4^%  Inscribed  Stock  1967-72,  £4,410,000,  raised  in  1953;  4%  Lint  and  Seed 
Marketing  Board  20-year  loan  £lm.  raised  locaUj'  in  1954;  5|%  Inscribed 
Stock  1978/82  £4m.  raised  in  1957;  5J%  Registered  Stock  1975/79, 

£l’6m.  raised  locally  in  1957;  the  issue  of  5%  Tanganyika  Government 
Development  Bonds  and  3%  Tax  Reserve  Certificates  was  started  in  1956 
and  issues  of  £138,245  and  £265,055  respectively  had  been  made  by  30  June 
1958;  of  the  1958  5|%  Development  Bonds  £74,700  was  issued  by  30  June 
1958. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Tanganyika  has  three 
natural  regions — the  coast  lowlands,  the  high  plateau  and  the  high  mountain 
slopes  around  Mount  Kilimanjaro  and  other  northern  peaks  and  round 
Rungwe  and  the  Livingstones  in  the  south.  In  these  regions  there  are  high 
rainfall  areas  as  also  in  the  foothills  of  the  Ulugurus  and  Usambaras 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  tropical  rain-forest.  The  total  area  of  this 
type  is  about  4,000  sq.  miles  and  is  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  135,000 
sq.  miles  of  savannah  forest  (miombo  woodland).  By  the  end  of  1957, 
34,366  sq.  miles  had  been  set  aside  as  forest  reserves.  The  forests  contain 
some  good  merchantable  timbers  in  varying  quantity,  among  which  cam¬ 
phor,  podo,  mvule  and  certain  African  mahoganies  are  the  most  important. 
In  addition,  valuable  hardwoods  occur  as  single  trees  or  in  groups  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  savannah  forests,  the  chief  being  muninga  and 
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African  blaokwood.  Mangroves  are  valuable  as  a  source  of  tanning  bark 
and  also  of  poles  wbioh  are  carried  by  Arab  dhows  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  total  production  of  mill-sawn  timber  for  1957  was  50,700  cu.  tons 
(each  of  50  cu.  ft),  of  which  26,600  cu.  tons  were  exported. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation.  The  most  important  commodity 
exported  is  sisal,  which  constitutes  in  value  approximately  one-quarter  of  the 
principal  exports.  Tanganyika  is  the  world’s  leading  producer  of  sisal. 
In  1957  Tanganyika  produced  185,000  tons — nearly  one-half  of  the  world’s 
supply.  Other  agriciiltural  exports  (in  order  of  their  value  as  exported  in 
1957)  are  coffee,  cotton,  oil  seeds,  nuts  and  kernels,  hides  and  skins,  ground¬ 
nuts,  cashew  nuts,  feeding  stuffs,  beans  and  pulses,  tea,  sunflower  seed. 
For  further  details  see  pp.  312-14. 

Livestock,  1967 :  7,057,000  cattle,  2,885,000  sheep,  4,233,000  goats, 
18,500  pigs,  127,000  donkeys  and  250  horses. 

Minerals.  The  value  of  mineral  production  in  1957  was  £5'46m.  Prin¬ 
cipal  exports  were  (in  £1,000) :  Diamonds,  £3,288;  gold,  £678;  lead  con¬ 
centrates,  £882 ;  sheet  mica,  £69 ;  salt,  £215. 

TRADE.  There  is  a  uniform  customs  tariff  in  Tanganjdka,  Kenya  and 
Uganda,  the  three  countries  being  united  in  a  customs  union  since  1927. 
In  1957  the  main  countries  of  origin  were  (in  £1,000) :  the  U.K.  (£12,780), 
India  (£2,810),  West  Germany  (£1,904),  Netherlands  (£1,241),  South  Africa 
(£1,109);  the  main  countries  of  destination:  the  U.K.  (£12,140),  West  Ger¬ 
many  (£4,199),  U.S.A.  (£3,143),  India  (£2,902)  and  Canada  (£387).  For 
details  of  imports  and  exports  see  pp.  312-14. 

Total  trade  with  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  9,093,216  9,398,063  10,351,718  9,921,847  9,970  930 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  10,865,116  15,968,587  13,337,623  11,237,696  10,099,501 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  60,416  52,346  47,049  33,788  45,957 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Roads.  There  are  8,100  miles  of  main  roads 
11,050  miles  of  other  roads  of  varying  standard  maintained  from  pubhc 
funds  and  over  8,000  miles  of  roads  and  tracks  maintained  by  native 
authorities. 

The  programme  of  road  construction  and  improvement  aims  at  linking 
the  road  system  of  the  Lake  and  Western  Provinces  with  that  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  country,  improving  the  Great  North  Road  from  Arusha 
to  Dodoma  and  Mbeya  in  the  south,  and  the  link  between  Dodoma  and 
IMorogoro,  constructing  two  now  roads  from  the  southern  border  to  the 
northern  one  in  the  far  west  and  another  near  the  coast  in  the  east,  and 
providing  high-class  roads  between  the  ports  of  Tanga,  Dar  es  Salaam  and 
Mtwara  and  the  exporting  areas  in  the  interior. 

Railways,  Post  and  Telecommunications.  See  pp.  315-16.  There  were 
12,607  telephones  in  use  at  1  Jan.  1967. 

Aviation.  There  are  in  all  60  aerodromes  and  landing  strips  maintained 
or  licensed  by  Government ;  of  these,  one  is  of  International  Class  C  standard 
and  18  are  suitable  for  Dakotas.  The  East  African  Airways  Corporation 
provide  regular  and  frequent  services  to  all  the  more  important  towns 
within  the  territory  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and 
Zanzibar,  together  with  a  regular  service  to  the  U.K.,  India  and  Pakistan, 
the  X  ederation  of  Hhodesia  and  Isyasaland  and  South  Africa,  Other  services 
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are  operated  by  Central  African  Airways  and  Sabena;  charter  services  are 
operated  by  2  companies.  In  1957,  12,000  aircraft,  141,700  passengers, 
2m.  kg  of  freight  and  354,000  kg  of  mail  were  handled. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  East  African  currency  is  in  use,  consisting 
of  a  silver  shilling  (cupro-nickel),  the  equivalent  of  100  cents;  a  60-cent 
silver  piece  (also  cupro-nickel) ;  copper  and  bronze  10-cent,  6-eent  and  1-cent 
pieces.  Currency  notes  in  general  use  are  of  value  5, 10,  20  and  100  shillings. 
National  Overseas  &  Grindlays  Bank,  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa, 
Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.,  the  Nederlundsche  Handel  ilij,  the  Bank  of  Baroda, 
the  Ottoman  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  India.,  Ltd,  have  branches  in  the 
country. 


Books  of  Reference 

Report  on  the  Administration  of  Tanganyika,  1957.  H.M.S.O.,  1958 
Handbook  of  Tanganyika.  Government  Printer,  Dar  es  Salaam,  1958 
Atlas  of  Tanganyika.  Srd  ed.  Dar  es  Salaam,  1956 

Tanganyika  Notes  and  Records.  Tanganyiia  Societv,  Dar  es  Salaam.  (Twice  vearlv.  from 

1936)  ■  V  j 

Leubuscher,  Charlotte,  Tanganyika  Territory ;  A  study  of  Economic  Policy  under  Mandate. 
Oxford,  1944 

Malcolm,  D.  W.,  Sai-UTTjafand;  a  study  o  land  use  in  Tanganyika.  Oxford  Univ,  Press  1953 


THE  UGANDA  PROTECTORATE 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  territories  now  comprised  within 
this  Protectorate  came  under  British  influence  in  1890,  and  a  portion  of 
them  was  for  a  time  administered  by  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Company.  In  1894  a  British  protectorate  was  declared  over  the  kingdom 
of  Buganda  and  some  of  the  adjoining  territories.  The  present  hmits  are 
approximatelj"  as  follows:  On  the  north,  the  Sudan  boimdary;  on  the 
east,  a  line  drawn  from  Mount  Zulia  on  the  Sudan  boimdary  along  the 
Turkana  escarpment  over  the  top  of  Mount  Elgon,  and  along  the  west 
boundary  of  the  Colony  of  Kenya  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Victoria ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Tanganyika  Territory ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern 
boundary  of  tlie  Belgian  Congo.  Within  those  boundaries  lie  part  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  part  of  Lake  Edward,  the  whole  of  Lake  George,  half  of 
Lake  Albert,  the  whole  of  Lake  Kioga,  the  whole  of  Lake  Salisbury,  and 
the  course  of  the  Nile  from  its  exit  from  Lake  Victoria  to  Nimule,  where 
the  Sudan  commences.  Total  area  93,981  sq.  miles,  including  13,680  sq. 
miles  of  swamp  and  water. 

For  administrative  purposes  Uganda  is  divided  into  4  provinces:  (1) 
the  Eastern  Province,  comprising  the  districts  of  Bugisu,  Bukedi,  Busoga, 
Mbale  Township,  and  Teso ;  (2)  the  Western  Province,  comprising  the 
districts  of  Biinyoro,  Toro,  Ankole  and  IHgezi;  (3)  Buganda  Province, 
with  islands  in  Lake  Victoria,  comprising  the  districts  of  Mengo,  Masaka 
and  Mubende;  and  (4)  the  Northern  Province,  comprising  the  districts  of 
Karamoja,  Lango,  Acholi  and  West  Nile. 

The  population  of  Uganda  is  4,958,520  (census  of  Aug.  1948),  composed 
as  follows;  African,  4,917,555;  Indians,  33,767;  Goans,  1,448;  Arabs, 
1,475;  Europeans,  3,448.  Estimated  total  population,  mid-1958,  was 
5,678,900,  including  9,000  Europeans,  56,600  Indians  and  Goans,  and 
2,000  Arabs.  Among  the  Africans  850,000  are  Baganda,  the  tribe  from 
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which  the  Protectorate  takes  its  name,  and  which  was  the  most  powerful 
and  civilized  at  the  time  when  the  first  explorers  visited  the  country.  About 
3m.  Africans  speak  Bantu  languages ;  there  are  a  few  Congo  pygmies  living 
near  the  Semliki  River;  the  rest  of  the  Africans  belong  to  the  Hamitic, 
Nilotic  and  Sudanese  groups. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  principal  British  representative  is  the  Governor. 
The  Uganda  Order  in  Council,  1920,  established  an  Executive  Council  and 
a  Legislative  Council.  Changes  in  the  structure  of  both  Councils  were 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  July  1955.  The  Executive  Council 
now  consists  of  the  Governor  and  13  members  (11  of  whom  are  Ministers). 
The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  62  members,  made  up  of  16  official  and 
16  backbench  members  on  the  Government  side,  and  30  representative 
members;  33  members  are  Africans. 

An  independent  public  service  commission  to  deal  with  appointments 
and  promotions  in  the  civil  service  was  set  up  in  Sept.  1955. 

The  headquarters  of  the  administration  is  at  Entebbe ;  the  commercial 
centre  is  Kampala. 

Oovernor  and  G.-in-C.  Sir  Frederick  Crawford,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

Chief  Secretary.  C.  H.  HartweU,  C.M.G. 

The  province  of  Buganda  is  recognized  as  a  native  kingdom  under  a 
‘Kabaka,’  with  the  title  of  ‘His  Highness.’  The  districts  of  Bunyoro, 
Ankole  and  Toro  also  have  hereditary  rulers.  In  all  four  kingdoms  the 
ruler  has  Ministers  and  a  Lukiko  or  assembly  on  which  sit  chiefs  and  elected 
members.  These  Lukikos  carry  out  their  functions  subject  to  advice  and 
supervision  by  the  Protectorate  Government,  as  laid  down  by  formal 
agreements.  The  remainder  of  the  Protectorate  is  also  under  an  indirect 
administration,  and,  in  each  district,  councils  on  which  the  people  are 
represented  are  taking  an  increasing  amount  of  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  local  affairs. 

EDUCATION,  Until  1925  educational  work  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  missionary  societies,  which  still  receive  grants.  In  that  year  an  Education 
Department  was  set  up  which  now  controls  African,  Asian  and  European 
education.  African  education  is  stiff  largely  in  the  hands  of  religious 
voluntary  agencies ;  the  administration  of  Asian  schools  is  shared  between 
the  Government  and  the  local  communities;  European  children  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  dependent  on  schools  in  Kenya.  The  Government  aims  at  the 
development  of  common  schools  open  to  all  races  and  denominations. 

The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1957-58  was  £4,088,515;  in  addi¬ 
tion,  £407,624  was  spent  on  capital  works. 

At  31  Dec.  1957  there  were  grant-aided  primary  schools:  2,010  African 
with  297,769  pupils  (including  81,854  girls),  102  Asian  with  14,610  pupils 
(including  6,898  girls)  and  11  European  with  1,012  pupils  (including  521 
girls);  unaided  primary  schools:  2,347  African  with  120,410  pupils  (includ¬ 
ing  27,388  girls),  8  Asian  with  322  pupils  (including  138  girls),  1  European 
with  4  boys  and  4  girls.  Secondary  education  was  provided  in  127  grant- 
aided  African  schools  with  14,455  pupils  (including  2,255  girls)  and  32  grant- 
aided  Asian  schools  with  3,989  pupils  (including  1,438  girls);  and  in  65 
unaided  African  schools  with  7,144  pupils  (including  166  girls).  There  were 
also  38  African  teachers’  training  colleges,  with  4,152  students  (including 
1,439  women)  and  1  Asian  college  with  73  students  (including  49  women). 

The  University  College  of  East  Africa  at  Makerere  (Kampala)  was 
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established  in  1939  as  an  independent  self-governing  institution  catering  for 
all  the  East  African  territories;  since  1953  the  College  has  been  in  special 
relationship  with  London  University.  In  1958  there  were  823  students 
(including  270  from  Uganda)  attending  the  College.  In  addition,  360 
Uganda  students  were  in  receipt  of  scholarships  or  bursaries  from  various 
sources  and  were  attending  courses  of  higher  education  overseas. 

JUSTICE.  The  High  Court,  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  4 
puisne  judges,  exercises  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal, 
throughout  the  Protectorate,  and  district  courts  presided  over  by  magi¬ 
strates  exercise  h'mited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  each  district.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  for  Eastern  Africa,  inaugurated  on  1  Jan.  1951,  operates 
for  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  Uganda,  Zanzibar,  Aden,  Somahland  and  the 
Seychelles ;  it  hears  appeals  from  the  High  Court.  Native  courts  of  varying 
limited  jurisdiction  deal  with  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  involving 
Africans  only,  but  certain  classes  of  cases  are  reserved  to  the  Protectorate 
courts.  Such  native  courts  are  supervised,  in  Buganda,  by  a  judicial 
adviser,  and  elsewhere  by  the  administrative  staff,  the  High  Court  having 
appellate  powers  in  such  cases  in  Buganda  and  exercising  appellate  and 
revisional  jurisdiction  over  such  courts  elsewhere. 

There  is  an  armed  police  force  for  the  whole  of  the  Protectorate  com¬ 
prising  4,082  officers  and  men  under  a  Commissioner  of  Police.  In  addition, 
the  Buganda  Government,  the  Native  Governments  and  the  African  Local 
Governments  also  maintain  their  own  police  forces. 


FINANCE.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  (exclusive  of  loan  disburse¬ 
ments)  for  fiscal  years  (1  July-30  June)  were  (in  £  sterling): 


Revenue  Expenditure 
1954*  10,348,614  8,627,711 

1954-65  19,476,430  18,967,388 

1965-66  18,927,421  17,460,048 


1956-57 
1967-68 
1958-59 » 


Revenue 

19,046,812 

18,788,478 

19,896,802 


Expenditure 
18,260  921 
19,227,431 
20,629,590 


*  Jan.-June. 


’  Estimate. 


Capital  budget 
Revenue . 
Expenditure  . 


1954-55 

1956-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1958-69  * 

4,648,983 

3,670,466 

4,112,558 

3,652,514 

3,233,635 

5,242,855 

6,436,667 

6,969,137 

6,290,394 

5,966,339 

■  Estimate. 


In  1957-58  African  poll  tax  amounted  to  £401,619  and  income  tax  to 
£2-97m.  Public  debt  June  1958,  £13,933,000. 

In  1958-59  Uganda  contributed  £840,913  to  the  non-self-contained 
services  of  the  East  Africa  High  Commission. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Cotton  and  coffee  are  the  principal 
exports,  the  former  being  grown  entirely  and  the  latter  very  largely  by 
African  peasants.  1,617,013  acres  were  planted  to  cotton  in  the  1957-58 
season,  yielding  350,972  bales  (of  400  lb.).  The  1957-58  coffee  crop 
amounted  to  77,000  tons,  mostly  robusta,  making  Uganda  the  largest 
coffee  producer  in  the  Commonwealth.  Other  cash  crops  produced  in  1957 
were  tea  (8m.  lb.);  tobacco  (3,967,773  lb.  of  cured  leaf),  and  maize,  ground¬ 
nuts,  castor  seed,  sisal,  oil-seeds  and  sugar;  hides  and  skms  are  an  important 
export.  Over  400,000  cattle  were  consumed  in  1957. 

Fishery.  The  fishing  industry  is  of  growing  importance  to  Uganda. 
In  1957  production  was  48,000  tons  with  a  value  of  £2m.,  and  of  this  total 
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about  two-thirds  was  consumed  within  the  country,  the  remainder  being 
exported  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  East  African  Territories. 

Forestry.  Exploitable  forests  consist  almost  entirely  of  hardwoods. 
Internal  consumption  is  rising  rapidly,  and  most  of  the  timber  available 
for  export  is  absorbed  by  the  other  East  African  territories,  from  which  in 
return  the  bulk  of  the  Protectorate’s  softwood  imports  are  obtained.  In 
1957  some  27,000  tons  of  sawn  timber  were  produced. 

Minerals.  With  the  opening  of  the  Kilembe  mine  in  1956,  copper  has 
become  Uganda’s  most  valuable  mineral  export.  In  1957  the  principal 
minerals  exported  were  wolfram  (190  tons,  £161,877),  tin  (49  tons,  £20,527), 
gold  (188  troy  oz.,  £2,351)  and  lead  (61  tons,  £5,005). 

Power.  Industrial  expansion  is  based  on  hydro-electric  power  provided 
by  the  Owen  Falls  scheme,  of  which  the  first  7  of  the  10  15000-kw.  turbo¬ 
alternator  sets  are  in  commission ;  another  2  are  being  installed.  The 
eventual  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  150,000  kw.  A  supply  line  to  Nairobi 
was  opened  in  Jan.  1958,  supplying  Kenya  with  7m.  units  a  month. 


COMMERCE.  Since  1927  Uganda  has  been  united  in  a  customs 
union  with  Kenya  and  Tanganyika  (see  p.  312).  The  principal  countries  of 
origin  in  1957  were  U.K.  (43%),  Japan  (18%)  and  Western  Germany  (7%); 
the  principal  countries  of  destination  were  U.K.  (21%),  Western  Germany 
(12%),  India  (9%). 

Total  trade  between  Uganda  and  U.K.,  in  £  sterling  (British  Board  of 
Trade  returns) : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Ue-oxports  from  U.K. 


7,759,394 

6,960,989 

7,284,856 

6,765,817 

6,665,986 

8,896,161 

10,136,171 

8,194,033 

7,135.391 

6,294,853 

20,174 

17,730 

16,538 

26,410 

37,289 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Lake,  marine,  road  and  railway  services  are 
operated  by  the  East  African  Railways  and  Harbours  Administration  (see 
p.  315).  With  the  recent  opening  of  the  Western  Uganda  Railway 
extension,  a  connexion  has  now  been  estabhshed  from  Mombasa  to  Kasese, 
near  the  Belgian  Congo  border. 

There  are  2,890  miles  of  all-weather  roads  maintained  by  the  Public 
Works  Department  and  474  miles  of  two-lane  bitumenized  highways,  and 
some  8,300  miles  of  other  roads,  maintained  by  African  local  government. 
For  posts  see  p.  315.  There  were  12,069  telephones  in  use  at  1  Jan.  1958. 

Aviation.  Entebbe  baa  a  first-class  international  airport  and  is  used  by 
B.O.A.C.,  Central  African  Airways,  Sabena  and  East  African  Airways  on 
their  scheduled  routes,  as  well  as  Airwork  and  Hunting  Clan  flights.  In 
addition,  it  is  a  staging  point  on  many  charter  flights.  Entebbe  airport 
was  used  by  88,946  passengers  in  1957.  There  are  also  16  other  airfields. 


CURRENCY  AND  BANKING.  The  currency  unit  is  the  shilUng, 
introduced  in  1921  and  standardized,  with  subsidiar}'  coinage  of  silver  50-cent 
pieces,  and  bronze  10-cent,  5-cent  and  1-cent  pieces.  East  African  Currency 
Board  notes  of  200,  100,  20,  10  and  6  shillings  are  also  in  circulation.  Notes 
of  1,000  and  10,000  shiUings  are  used  only  for  inter-banking  transactions. 

The  National  Bank  of  India,  Ltd,  has  9  branches ;  the  Standard  Bank  of 
South  Africa  has  7  branches  and  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  has  15  branches  in 
the  Protectorate.  Other  banks  operating  in  the  Protectorate  are  the  Bank 
of  India,  the  Bank  of  Baroda  and  the  Netherlands  Trading  Society. 
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ZANZIBAR 

HISTORY.  At  tlie  end  of  the  17th  century  the  inhabitants  of  Zanzibar 
drove  out  the  Portuguese  with  the  assistance  of  the  Arabs  of  Oman.  There¬ 
after  an  Arab  governor  from  Oman  was  sent  to  Zanzibar,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  interior  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  local  ruler,  latterly  known 
as  the  Mwinyi  Mbuu.  In  1828  Seyyid  Said  bin  Sultan,  ruler  of  Oman, 
established  his  capital  at  Zanzibar,  and  thereafter  the  whole  of  that  island 
and  the  island  of  Pemba  together  with  a  large  strip  of  the  East  African 
mainland  coast  came  under  his  effective  rule.  Seyyid  Said  died  in  1866. 
Five  years  later  his  former  African  possessions  were,  under  an  arbitration 
award  made  by  Lord  Canning  (then  Governor-General  of  India),  declared 
to  be  independent  of  Oman.  In  1887  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  handed  over 
the  administration  of  his  possessions  to  the  north  of  Vanga  on  the  African 
continent  to  the  British  East  Africa  Association.  The  administration  of 
these  territories  eventually  passed  to  the  British  Government  and  are  now 
known  as  the  Kenya  Protectorate.  Zanzibar  still  receives  the  sum  of 
£10,000  a  year  from  the  Kenya  Government  for  the  rights  which  the  latter 
exercises  in  this  coastal  strip.  In  1888  a  similar  concession  was  granted  to 
the  German  East  Africa  Association  of  the  Sultan’s  mainland  territories 
between  the  river  Umba  and  Cape  Delgado.  In  1890  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  bought  these  territories  outright  for  4m.  marks.  In  1892  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  Benadir  Ports  (which  had  in  1889  been  conceded  to  the 
British  East  Africa  Association)  was,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sultan, 
transferred  to  the  Itahan  Government  in  consideration  of  a  quarterly  pay¬ 
ment  of  P>,s.  40,000.  The  Sultan  renounced  in  1886  in  favour  of  Portugal 
all  claims  to  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Cape  Delgado. 

In  1890  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  were  placed  under  British 
protection  by  the  Sultan,  Seyyid  Ali  bin  Said.  The  Protectororate  was 
formally  proclaimed  in  that  year,  and  a  regular  form  of  government  was  set 
up  in  1891. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Sultan,  Seyyid  Sir 
ELhalifa  bin  Harub,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.B.E.  (born  1879),  succeeded  on  the 
abdication  of  his  brother-in-law,  Ali  bin  Hamoud  bin  Mahomed,  9  Dec.  1911- 

Heir-apparent-.  Seyyid  Sir  Abdulla  bin  Khalifa,  K.B.E. 

The  Government  is  administered  by  the  British  Resident,  who  exercises 
his  functions  imder  the  Zanzibar  Orders-in-Council,  1924  and  1925.  Legisla¬ 
tion  consists  of  decrees  of  His  Highness  the  Sultan,  -which  are  binding  on  all 
persons  when  countersigned  by  the  British  Resident  under  the  Order-in- 
Council. 
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In  1956  a  Privy  Council  was  established  and  the  Executive  CouncU  and 
Legislative  Council  were  enlarged.  The  Privy  Council  is  presided  over  by 
His  Highness  the  Sultan.  The  Executive  Council  with  4  ex-officio,  3  official 
and  3  representative  members,  and  the  Legislative  Coxmcil  with  4  ex-officio, 
9  official  and  12  representative  members  are  presided  over  by  the  British 
Resident. 

The  first  general  elections,  held  22-24  July  1957,  for  6  of  the  12  repre¬ 
sentative  seats,  returned  3  Afro-Shirazi,  2  Shirazi  and  1  member  supported 
by  the  Moslem  Association;  6  members  are  appointed  by  the  Sultan  on  the 
advice  of  the  British  Resident  from  a  panel  of  persons  who  have  been 
supported  by  100  voters. 

British  Eesident.  Sir  Henry  Steven  Potter,  K.C.M.G.  (appointed  2 
Nov.  1954). 

Chief  Secretary.  P.  A.  P.  Robertson,  C.M.G.  (appointed  21  Jan.  1958). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  island  of  Zanzibar  is  situated  in 
6“  S.  lat.,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  22^  miles  across 
at  its  narrowest  part.  It  is  the  largest  coralline  island  on  the  African  coast, 
being  50  miles  long  by  24  broad,  and  having  an  area  of  640  sq.  miles.  To 
the  north-east,  at  a  distance  of  some  25  miles,  lies  the  island  of  Pemba  in 
6“  S.  lat.,  42  miles  long  by  14  broad,  having  an  area  of  380  sq.  miles.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  is  about  60  in.  in  Zanzibar  and  nearly  80  in.  in 
Pemba. 

The  population  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  at  the  1958  census,  was  299,111 
(Zanzibar,  165,253 ;  Pemba,  133,858).  The  African  population  is  composed 
of  the  indigenous  Watumbatu,  Wahadimu  and  Wapemba,  and  other  Africans 
comprising  at  least  50  mainland  tribes.  The  racial  composition  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  as  follows  in  1958:  Africans,  228,815;  Arabs,  46,989;  Asian, 
18,334;  Europeans,  507;  others,  4,466.  Zanzibar  town  had  a  population 
of  57,923. 

RELIGION.  Most  of  the  natives  are  Moslems  (Sunnis  of  the  Shafi 
school) ;  the  Sultan  and  a  few  Arab  families  from  Oman  are  of  the  Ibadhi 
sect.  There  are  3  Christian  Missions :  the  Universities  Mission  to  Central 
Africa  (Church  of  England),  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Roman  Catholic) 
and  the  Friends’  Industrial  Mission  (Quakers;  80  members  in  1957). 

EDUCATION.  Primary  education  is  free.  There  are  government 
schools  for  Arabs  and  Africans  (boys  and  girls)  and  Indian  (boys) ;  3  govern¬ 
ment  secondary  schools  for  all  races  (2  for  boys,  1  for  girls) ;  schools  which 
are  grant-aided  by  the  Government,  including  mission  and  community 
schools;  and  a  few  private  schools.  There  are  2  boarding  schools  for  girls, 
2  teachers’  training  colleges  (1  for  men  [boarding],  1  for  women),  a  Moslem 
Academy  and  a  trade  school.  The  total  number  of  children  attending 
government  and  grant-aided  schools  on  30  June  1957  was  17,443  (including 
10,029  boys  and  3,939  girls  in  government  primary  schools,  and  354  boys 
and  173  girls  in  government  secondary  schools).  46  boys  attend  the 
Mombasa  institute  of  Moslem  education  for  technical  training. 

JUSTICE.  In  the  cases  in  which  persons  subject  to  the  Zanzibar  Order- 
in-Couucil,  1924,  are  parties,  justice  is  administered  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  High  Court  and  the  courts  subordinate  thereto.  All  other  cases 
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are  dealt  with  by  H.H.  the  Sultan’s  court  for  Zanzibar  and  the  courts  sub¬ 
ordinate  thereto.  Subordinate  courts  are  presided  over  by  resident  magi¬ 
strates,  administrative  ofiBcers,  Kathis  and  Mudirs.  There  are  also  juvenile 
courts  comprising  male  and  female  members  selected  from  panels.  Appeals 
lie  to  Her  Majesty’s  Court  of  Appeal  for  Eastern  Africa  and  thence  to  the 
Privy  Council. 

The  capitulations  at  one  time  enjoyed  by  certain  foreign  states  in  Zanzibar 
were  renounced  by  exchange  of  notes  between  1904  and  1908. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £  sterling)  for  calendar  years : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958* 

Revenue  from  customs  >  .  .  1,896,602  1,710,960  1,673,552  1,715,395  1,686,700 

Total  revenue  •  .  .  .  2,963,363  3,005,800  2,742,804  2,963,584  2,626,763 

Expenditure*  ....  2,624,625  2,536,265  2,691,136  2,991,339  3,183,472 

*  Gross;  includes  duties  ou  imports  and  clove  export  duty. 

*  Excludes  loans,  includes  development  revenue. 

’  Includes  development  expenditm’e. 

*  Estimates. 

Besides  customs,  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  in  1957  were :  Interest  on 
investments,  £130,552;  licences  and  internal  revenue,  £271,160;  fees,  etc., 
£215,059. 

The  chief  heads  of  expenditure  in  1957  were:  Agriculture,  £121,529; 
education,  £313,926;  health,  £259,263;  pensions,  £193,079;  police, 
£139,711;  port  and  marine,  £126,860;  provincial  administration,  £99,976; 
public  works,  £492,984. 

In  1957-58  Zanzibar  contributed  £37,514  to  the  non-self-contained 
services  of  the  East  Africa  High  Commission. 

PRODUCTION.  The  clove  industry  is  the  most  important  in  the 
Protectorate,  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  yielding  the  greater  part 
of  the  world’s  supply.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  both  islands  about 
61,000  acres  under  cloves  and  about  3-5m.  trees,  the  average  annual  output 
of  the  last  35  seasons  being  over  20m.  lb.  The  exports  in  1957  were  263,974 
centals  of  100  lb.,  equivalent  to  11,784  long  tons,  against  an  average  over 
the  period  1953-57  of  10,575  tons.  In  addition,  96  tons  of  clove  oil  were 
exported  in  1957.  The  large  plantations  are  owned  chiefly  by  Arabs  and 
Indians,  but  many  Africans  possess  small  holdings. 

The  coconut  industry  ranks  next  in  economic  importance.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  about  5-6m.  bearing  trees  in  both  islands,  but  as  these 
are  not  systematically  planted  the  acreage  is  very  difficult  to  assess.  In 
1957,  88,661  cwt  of  coconut  oil,  73,733  cwt  of  oil  cake  and  2,132  tons  of 
copra  were  exported.  During  and  just  after  the  Second  World  War,  a 
substantial  trade  developed,  particularly  in  Pemba,  in  the  export  of 
mangrove  bark  used  for  the  extraction  of  tannin.  Stripping  of  bark  is 
prohibited  in  order  to  allow  the  forests  to  recover  from  the  excessive  war¬ 
time  cutting.  The  production  of  locally  grown  foodstuffs  received  an 
impetus  during  the  war,  particularly  as  regards  rice  cultivation,  and  this 
has  been  maintained.  Oranges,  pineapples,  mangoes,  paw-paws  and  other 
tropical  fruits  are  grown,  and  there  is  a  small  export  trade  in  oranges  to  the 
mainland.  Small  quantities  of  chilhes  are  also  grown  for  export.  A  trade 
in  lime  oil  and  juice  is  being  developed. 

The  manufactures  are  clove  and  clove  stem  oil,  coir  fibre  and  rope,  soap, 
coconut  and  simsim  oil,  jewellery,  ivory  and  ebony  ornaments,  copper  and 
brassware,  chests,  mats,  etc.  There  are  no  mines  in  the  Protectorate. 
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COMMERCE.  Total  imports  and  exports  (including  bullion  and 
specie ;  in  £  sterling)  and  shipping  entered  (gross  tons) : 

1952  1953  1954  1953  1956  1957 

Imports  .  .  6,177,553  5,939,861  5,877,454  6,702,661  6,387,059  6,529,109 

Exports  .  .  .  4,825,152  7,967,388  6,429,287  6,781,696  6,162,468  6,938,782 

Shipping  .  .  2,958,970  2,826,292  3,085,916  4,156,726  2,826,977  2,878,570 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  in  1957  were:  Imports: 
rice  and  grain,  £955,605;  cotton  piece-goods,  £371,481;  motor  spirit  and 
petroleum,  £161,303;  sugar,  £348,401;  wheat  flour,  £286,951;  tobacco, 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  £185,092;  ivory,  £325,901.  Exports:  cloves, 
£3,841,630;  ivory,  £344,650 ;  coconut  oil,  £427,562. 

The  trade  between  Zanzibar  (and  Pemba)  and  the  U.K.  (British  Board 
of  Trade  returns)  for  calendar  years  is  given  as  follows  (in  £  sterling) : 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  into  U.K.  .  .  43,160  302,665  151,641  192,285  167,900 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  109,681  1,362,765  1,727,674  1,269,350  1,113,727 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  1,919  3,684  4,357  7,071  6,494 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  The  vessels  of  many  British  and 
foreign  steamship  companies  visit  the  port.  The  Zanzibar  Government 
steamers  operate  services  to  Pemba  and  Dar  es  Salaam,  and  occasional  trips 
to  Mombasa. 

Ocean-going  shipping  dealt  with  in  1957:  1,305,544  tons  net  (295 
vessels);  coastwise,  211,244  tons  (482  vessels);  dhows,  121,010  tons  entered 
and  117,428  tons  (7,863  vessels)  cleared.  Excellent  water  supplied  at  3‘6 
tons  per  minute  is  available  for  shipping. 

Roads.  There  are  in  Zanzibar  279  miles  of  tarmac  roads  and  68  miles  of 
all-weather  unsealed  roads;  in  Pemba  there  are  81  miles  of  tarmac  roads 
and  181  miles  of  dry-weather  earth  roads. 

Post.  The  Government  maintains  a  telephone  system  in  the  town  of 
Zanzibar,  which  is  connected  with  the  district  and  agricultural  stations  in 
the  country.  A  telephone  service  in  the  island  of  Pemba  connects  the  3 
main  townships,  i.e.,  Wete,  Chake  Chake  and  Mkoani.  There  are  7  post 
offices  and  1,045  telephones  in  the  two  islands.  The  government  savings 
bank  at  the  end  of  1957  had  29,652  depositors,  ivith  £772,963  on  deposit. 

There  is  cable  communication  with  Europe  either  via  Aden  or  via  Durban. 

Aviation.  There  is  an  all-weather  landing-ground  in  Zanzibar  and  a 
smaller  all-weather  landing-ground  in  Pemba. 

CURRENCY.  Since  1  Jan.  1936  the  East  African  Currency  Board 
shilling  (20  =  £1)  has  been  the  unit  of  cui'rency  in  Zanzibar  with  subsidiary 
coinage  of  50  cents  (silver),  and  10  cents,  5  cents  and  1  cent  (bronze).  Notes 
issued  by  the  East  African  Currency  Board  are  also  legal  tender. 

Notes  of  the  Zanzibar  Currency  Board  may  bo  redeemed  for  East  African 
currency  on  presentation  to  the  Accountant  General. 

An  important  local  unit  of  weight  is  the  frasla  (or  frasila)  =  35  lb.  av. 


Books  of  Reference 

Annual  Report  on  Zanzibar,  1955-56,  H.M.S.O.,  1957 
A  Guide  to  Zanzibar.  Zanzibar,  1952 
Inprams,  W.  H.,  Zanzibar:  Its  History  and  Its  People. 

Genealogies  of  Zanzibar  Rulers,  Zanzibar,  1926 
Tidbury,  G.  E.,  The  Clove  Tree.  London,  1949 

Williams,  R.  O.,  The  Useful  and  Ornamental  Plants  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba. 
London, 1949 
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MAURITIUS 

Mauritius  was  known  to  Arab  navigators  probably  not  later  than  the 
10th  centu^.  It  was  probably  visited  by  Malays  in  the  15th  century, 
and  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  between  1507  and  1512,  but  the 
Dutch  were  the  first  settlers  (1598).  In  1710  they  abandoned  the  island 
and  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  under  the  name  of  Isle  de  France  (1715). 
The  British  occupied  the  island  in  1810,  and  it  was  formally  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Under  the  constitution  of 
19  Dec.  1947  the  government  of  the  colony,  and  its  dependencies  (Rodrigues 
and  the  Oil  Islands),  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  aided  by  an  Executive  Council, 
consisting  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Financial 
Secretary,  4  members  selected  by  the  Legislative  Council  for  appointment 
by  the  Governor  and  other  members  (5  in  1958)  appointed  by  the  Governor, 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  a  Speaker  (appointed  by  the  Governor), 
3  ex-officio  members  (the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney- General,  the 
Financial  Secretary),  12  nominated  and  19  elected  members.  Women  have 
the  right  to  vote.  Legislation  is  enacted  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  vote  in  which  is  free.  A  reserved 
power,  however,  is  vested  in  the  Governor. 

In  the  general  election  in  Aug.  1953,  12  of  the  19  elected  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  were  Labour. 

A  court  of  criminal  appeal  was  set  up  on  1  Jan.  1955. 

Enghsh  and  French  are  the  official  languages. 

Governor  and  G.-in-C.  Sir  Robert  Scott,  K.C.M.G. 

Colonial  Secretary.  Robert  Newton,  C.M.G. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  island,  situated  20“  S.  lat.,  57^°  E. 
long.,  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The  climate  is  free  from  extremes  of  weather, 
except  for  tropical  cyclones  at  times.  Yearly  rainfall  varies  from  30  in.  on 
the  north-west  coast  to  200  in.  in  the  uplands. 

Mauritius  has  an  area  of  about  720  sq.  miles.  According  to  the  census 
of  1952,  the  population  of  the  island  was  501,415  and  that  of  the  dependencies 
was  15,085.  The  estimated  resident  population  of  Mauritius  at  the  end  of 
1957  was  596,621  (302,025  males;  294,596  females);  population  of  Port 
Louis,  the  capital,  with  its  suburbs,  101,145. 

RELIGION.  In  1952  there  were  165,086  Roman  Cathohcs,  5,467 
Protestants  (Church  of  England  and  Church  of  Scotland).  State  aid  is 
granted  to  the  Churches,  amounting  in  1957-58  to  Rs  459,400.  The  Indo- 
Mauritians  are  mostly  Hindus. 

Vital  statistics,  1957:  Births,  25,273  (43'1  per  1,000);  marriages,  2,903 
(9-9  per  1,000);  deaths,  7,603  (13  per  1,000). 

EDUCATION.  Primary  education  is  free  but  not  compulsory,  though 
under  the  Education  Ordinance  of  1957  compulsion  may  be  introduced  as 
circumstances  permit.  At  the  end  of  June  1958  there  were  105  government 
and  77  state-aided  schools.  Average  attendance  at  government  schools, 
46,828  (55,926  on  roll);  at  state-aided  schools,  38,814  (46,573  on  roll). 
There  were,  in  Oct.  1957,  152  unaided  primary  schools,  with  a  roll  of  9,110. 

For  secondary  education  there  were,  in  Oct.  1957,  2  government  boys’ 
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schools  and  1  government  girls’  school  with  1,152  pupils,  and  8  aided  and  68 
unaided  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  with  a  roll  of  11,454. 

There  is  a  government  agricultural  college  and  a  teachers’  training 
college. 

The  actual  current  expenditure  by  Government  on  education  during  the 
financial  year  1957-68  amounted  to  Rs  18,.596,760,  excluding  capital  ex¬ 
penditure  on  new  buildings  and  other  development  works  which  cost  Rs 
3,599,426. 

There  are  4  hihngual  French-English  daily  papers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  34,000  and  3  Chinese  daily  papers  with  a  circulation  of  1,000 
each. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  Rs)  for  years  ending  30  June : 

1954-55  1955-66  1956-57  1957-58  1958-691 

Eerenue.  .  .  121,806,178  143,016,922  124,641,299  133,512,394  123,429,080 « 

Expenditure  .  .  115,071,316  132,714,657  109,504,972  132,521,530  121,415,340 » 

Special  revenue  .  3,907,317  2,116,554  — •  _ •  _ 2 

Special  expenditure  .  11,850,331  23,990,549  — •  — •  _ « 

’  Estimates.  ^  *  Included  in  revenue  and  expenditure. 

•  Excludes  capital  receipts  and  development  expenditure. 

Principal  sources  of  revenue,  1957-58:  Direct  taxes,  Rs  49,199,105;  in¬ 
direct  taxes,  Rs  58,327,445;  receipts  from  pubhc  utiUties,  Rs  11,648,146; 
receipts  from  pubhc  services,  Rs  6,696,268.  Capital  expenditure  Rs 
55,839,536. 

The  debt  of  the  Colony  on  30  June  1958  was  £7,350,926;  municipal 
debt  of  Port  Louis  on  31  Dec.  1957  was  Rs  5,469,705. 

DEFENCE.  At  30  Sept.  1958  the  Mauritius  Naval  Volunteer  Force 
had  94  officers  and  ratings.  The  Mauritius  police  is  equipped  with  arms; 
its  strength  at  26  Sept.  1968  was  1,204  officers  and  men. 


PRODUCTION.  The  prosperity  of  Mauritius  depends  on  sugar,  which, 
with  its  by-products,  accounted  for  99-2%  of  the  exports  in  1957.  The  area 
planted  with  sugar  cane  is  about  190,500  acres.  Sugar  crop  in  1957 
amounted  to  662,003  metric  tons.  The  cane  is  milled  in  26  factories. 

Secondary  crops  are  tea  (about  3,600  acres,  yielding  859  metric  tons  in 
1957),  tobacco  (830  acres,  yielding  438  metric  tons  in  1957)  and  aloe  fibre 
(about  2,700  acres,  yielding,  1,744  metric  tons  in  1957). 

Forests  cover  187,850  acres;  timber  production,  1957,  totalled  about 
620,000  cu.  ft ;  sale  of  government  forest  produce  amounted  to  Rs  1,103,000. 


LABOUR.  There  were,  on  31  Doc.  1957,  62  registered  trade  unions, 
including  10  employers’  unions,  with  a  total  paid-up  membership  of  16,107. 


COMMERCE.  Total  trade,  in  rupees,  for  calendar  years : 


1956 

228,149,482 

291,150,148 


1957 

263,817,888 

323,185,225 


1953  1954  1955 

Imports »  .  251,093,755  214,359,365  254,472,247 

Exports"  .  267,890,607  260,110,607  244,894,562 

*  Excluding  bullion  and  specie. 

*  Excluding  value  of  sugar  quota  certificates,  which  was  estimated  in  1953  at  Rs  6,274,589- 

6,865,174;  in  1955  at  Rs  6,872,333;  in  1956  at  Rs  6,928,000;  in  1957  at  Rs 

7,104,610. 


Sugar  exports  in  1953,  481,892,142  kg,  value  Rs  268,634,000;  in  1964, 
602,404,145  kg,  value  Rs  262,063,583;  in  1956,  475,358,459  kg,  value  Rs 
237,333,343;  in  1956,  539,978,399  kg,  value  Rs  282,379,233;  1967,  685,603 
metric  tons,  value  Rs  307,701,937. 
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Total  trade  between  Mauritius  and  the  U.K.,  in  £  sterling  (British 
Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1938  1955  1958  1957  1958 

Imports  to  IT.K.  .  .  3,631,223  21,071,448  20,530,094  22,697,511  15,300,996 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  726,199  6,211,961  4,992,517  6,054,773  6,829,049 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  8,660  43,924  38,251  45,041  55,896 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  The  registered  shipping,  1  Jan.  1958, 
consisted  of  1  auxiliary-motor  vessel  (99  NRT),  2  steam  vessels  (545  NRT) 
and  2  motor  vessels  (1,584  NRT). 

In  1957,  371  vessels  (191  of  which  were  British)  with  a  registered  net 
tonnage  of  1,343,918  entered  and  367  vessels  (189  of  which  were  British) 
with  a  registered  net  tonnage  of  1,326,308  cleared  the  colony. 

Roads.  There  are  in  the  colony  about  (o)  500  miles  of  main  roads ; 
(6)  230  miles  of  branch  roads,  and  (c)  43  miles  of  streets  in  villages  and 
extra  urban  areas.  404  miles  of  main  and  branch  roads  have  been  asphalted. 
At  1  Sept.  1958  there  were  6,397  private  cars,  1,081  cars  for  public  hire,  424 
buses  and  809  motor  cycles,  with  418  government-owned  vehicles.  Com¬ 
mercial  road  vehicles  comprised  2,553  lorries  and  164  hatdage  tractors. 

Railways.  There  are  82  miles  of  railway  of  4  ft  8J  in.  gauge.  Gross 
earnings,  Rs  4,767,471 ;  working  expenditure,  Rs  5,876,045  for  1956-57. 

Post.  In  1957  there  were  211  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  10,865  miles 
of  telephone  lines ;  number  of  telephones,  7,690.  There  is  a  direct  cable 
communication  with  Durban,  Seychelles  and  Rodrigues,  from  which  places 
connexion  with  all  parts  of  the  world  is  available.  A  radio-telegraph 
service  operates  with  Reunion,  Madagascar,  Rodrigues,  Seychelles,  Zanzibar 
and  places  in  Africa. 

Aviation.  There  are  2  weekly  scheduled  services  (Air  France)  between 
Mauritius  and  Europe  via  East  Africa.  A  fortnightly  service  is  provided  by 
each  Qantas  Empire  Airways  and  South  African  Airways  between  Sydney- 
Johannesburg  via  Melbourne,  Perth,  Cocos  Islands  and  Mauritius.  The 
airport  at  Plaisance  in  the  south-east  of  the  island  is  run  by  the  civil  aviation 
department  of  the  Government.  Incoming  and  outgoing  passengers  num¬ 
bered  10,681  in  1957. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  Mauritius  rupee,  equivalent  to  1«.  6d, 
sterling,  is  divided  into  100  cents.  The  currency  consists  of:  (i)  The 
Government  note  issue  of  Rs  1,000,  25,  10  and  5;  (ii)  the  cupro-nickel 
rupee,  half-rupee,  quarter-rupee  and  10  cents ;  (iii)  bronze  coins  of  5  cents, 
2  cents  and  1  cent.  The  note  circulation,  as  at  30  Juno  1958,  was  Rs 
57,530,000. 

Banking  facilities  are  provided  by  the  post  office  savings  bank,  the 
Mauritius  Agricultural  Bank,  the  Mauritius  Commercial  Bank,  Ltd  (estab¬ 
lished  1838),  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.,  and  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  India. 
On  30  June  1958  the  post  office  savings  bank  held  deposits  amounting  to 
Rs  28,399,512,  belonging  to  72,913  depositors. 

DEPENDENCIES 

Rodrigues  (under  a  magistrate  and  civil  commissioner)  is  about  350 
miles  east  of  Mauritius,  18  miles  long,  7  broad.  Area,  40  sq.  miles.  Popula¬ 
tion  (census  1952),  13,333;  estimated  population  on  31  Dec.  1957,  16,535 
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(8,162  males;  8,373  females).  Imports,  1956,  Rs  3,059,851;  1957,  Rs 
4,285,147.  Exports,  1956,  Rs  1,591,683;  1957,  Rs  1,405,717.  There  are 
1  government  and  4  aided  primary  schools. 

Lesser  Dependencies :  Diego  Garcia,  Six  Islands,  Peros  Banhos,  Solomon 
Islands,  Agalega,  St  Brandon  group,  Trois  Fr^res.  The  nearest,  St  Brandon, 
is  230  miles  from  Mauritius,  and  the  most  remote,  Chagos  Archipelago 
(Diego  Garcia),  about  1,200  miles.  Total  population  of  the  lesser  depen¬ 
dencies,  census  1952,  1,752  (966  males,  786  females).  Coconut  od  exports 
(to  Mauritius)  from  the  lesser  dependencies  in  1957,  8-2  metric  tons;  1956, 
7  metric  tons.  Other  exports  are  coconuts,  copra,  guano  and  salted  fish. 

Diego  Garcia  (the  most  important  of  the  Oil  Islands  group),  in  7°  S. 
lat.,  72°  E.  long.,  is  12J  miles  long,  6J  miles  wide,  with  619  inhabitants 
(census  1952),  a  large  proportion  being  labourers  from  Maumius. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Central  Statistical  OfBce  (Rose-Hill,  Mauritius)  was 
founded  in  July  1945.  Director.  M.  V.  M.  Herchenroder,  B.Sc,,  P.I.S.  Its  main  publication 
is  the  Tear  Book  of  Statistics  (from  1946). 

A-nnual  Reports  on  Mauritius,  1955,  1956.  H.M.S.O.,  1957 

Final  Report  on  the  Census  Enumeration  ...  on  29  June  1952.  1953 

Calling  at  Mauritius.  Travel  and  Tourist  Bureau,  Mauritius,  1953 

Bibliography  of  Mauritius,  1502-1954..  Port  Louis,  Govt.  Printer,  and  London,  Crown  Agents 
1956. 

Ardill,  R.  H.,  A  School  Geography  of  Mauritius.  Port  Louis,  1957 
Barnwell,  P.  J.,  and  Toussaint,  A.,  A  Short  History  of  Mauritius.  London,  1949 
Bertuchi,  A.  J.,  The  Island  of  Rodrigues.  London,  1923 
Unienville,  N.  d’,  Vile  Maurice  et  sa  civilisation.  Paris  and  Port  Louis,  1949 
Wheeler,  J.  F.  G.,  and  Ommamiey,  F.  D.,  Report  on  the  Mauritius-Seychelles  Fisheries  Survey 
1948-49.  H.M.S.O.,  1953 

Library.  The  Mauritius  Institute  Library,  Port  Louis. 


SEYCHELLES 

Constitution  and  Government.  The  islands  were  first  colonized  by  the 
French  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  object  being  to  estabhsh 
plantations  of  spices  to  compete  with  the  lucrative  Dutch  monopoly.  They 
wore  captured  by  the  Enghsh  in  1794  and  incorporated  as  a  dependency  of 
Mauritius  in  1810.  In  1888  the  office  of  administraWr  was  created,  with 
an  Executive  Council  and  a  Legislative  Council.  In  1897  the  Administrator 
was  given  full  powers  as  Governor,  and  in  Nov.  1903  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Governor.  Since  March  1948  the  Legislative  Council  consists  of  the 
Governor  as  President,  6  official  members,  4  elected  and  2  nominated 
unofficial  members ;  and  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Governor  as  President, 
4  ex-officio  members  and  4  unofficial  members.  The  capital  is  Victoria  on 
Mah6,  which  has  a  good  harbour  (population,  10,000). 

Governor  and  C.-in-C.  John  Kingsmill  Robert  Thorp,  C.M.G.,  M.B.E. 

Colonial  Secretary.  I.  Woodroffe. 

Area  and  Population,  Seychelles  and  its  Dependencies  consist  of  92 
islands  and  islets  with  a  total  estimated  area  of  156J  sq.  miles.  The  principal 
island  is  Mahe  (55J  sq.  miles),  smaller  islands  of  the  group  being  Prashn, 
Silhouette,  La  Digue,  Curieuse  and  Felicite.  Among  dependent  islands  are 
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the  Amiran tes,  Alphonse  Island,  Bijoutier  Island,  St  rran9ois,  St  Pierre,  the 
Cosrnoledo  Group,  Astoye  Island,  Assumption  Island,  the  Aldabra  Islands, 
Providence  Island,  Coetivy,  Farquhar  Islands  and  Flat  Island. 

The  population,  30  June  1958,  was  estimated  to  be  41,901.  The  number 
of  births  in  1968  was  1,563;  deaths,  450;  marriages,  226 ;  divorces  (1957),  9. 

Education.  There  were  m  1958,  2  government  primary  schools,  24  grant- 
in-aid  schools  (17  Roman  Catholic,  6  Anglican,  1  private),  4  Roman  Catholic 
and  1  Seventh  Day  Adventist  unaided  primary  schools  and  5  private  schools. 
In  addition,  there  are  2  government  secondary  modern  schools,  a  government 
secondary  grammar  school  and  an  aided  Roman  Catholic  secondary  grammar 
school.  Total  number  of  children  attending  school  as  at  Jan.  1958  was  6,331. 

Justice.  In  1956,  1,870  cases  were  brought  before  the  courts  (criminal 
side).  The  police  force  numbered  118  all  ranks,  plus  50  in  reserve. 

Finance,  in  rupees,  for  calendar  years : 

1955  1956  1957 

Revenue  .  .  3,194,137  4,505,023  4,496,826 

Expenditure  .  3,856,948  4,986,467  4,362,951 

j  ^  Estimates, 

I 

In  1958  the  first  grant-in-aid,  of  Rs  1,120,000,  was  made  to  the  Colony. 

Chief  items  of  revenue,  1956:  Customs  and  harbours,  Rs.  1,406,457; 
licences,  taxes,  etc.,  Rs.  1,206,672;  fees  of  courts,  Rs.  341,979;  post  office, 
Rs.  235,162;  government  property,  Rs.  456,231;  interest,  Rs.  126,107. 

Chief  items  of  expenditure,  1966:  Medical,  Rs.  723,608;  agriculture, 
Rs.  395,406;  education,  Rs.  574,443;  police  and  excise,  Rs.  314,976. 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  expenditure,  Rs.  653,976. 

Production.  Chief  products,  coconuts  (over  28,600  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion)  and  cinnamon,  patchouli  oil  and  vanilla  beans.  Food-crop  production 
is  being  encouraged.  On  some  islands  turtles  are  collected  and  guano 
deposits  are  worked.  Fishing  is  actively  pursued,  both  for  local  supply  and 
export  of  salted  fish  to  East  Africa  and  Ceylon.  Re-afforestation  is  pro¬ 
gressing  ;  2,000  acres  have  been  planted. 

Livestock  (1950):  Cattle,  2,112;  pigs,  2,325;  goats,  1,200;  poultry, 
40,000. 

Commerce.  Total  trade,  in  rupees,  for  calendar  5'ears : 

1958  1953  19.54  1955  1956  1957 

Imports  .  9,466,000  8,351,008  8,086,860  8,862,676  7,484,576  7,646,516 

Exports  .  8,185,800  8,167,617  9,081,859  6,140,274  6,641,032  6,932,880 

Principal  imports  (1957):  Rice,  2,800  tons,  Rs  1,364,104;  sugar,  882 
tons,  Rs  546,896;  cotton  piece-goods,  819,137  yd,  Rs  734,791;  maize, 
355  tons,  Rs  156,499;  flour,  679  tons,  Rs  332.383;  in  1956:  motor  cars 
and  cycles,  20,  Rs  106,021;  motor  spirit,  549,171  litres,  Rs  217,724; 
cigarettes,  9,475,642,  Rs  156,012;  wines,  48,516  litres,  Rs  71,819;  beer, 
256,889  litres,  Rs  337,287. 

Principal  exports  (1958):  Copra,  5,599  tons,  Rs  4,088,000;  guano,  16,805 
tons,  Rs  700,400;  cinnamon  leaf  oil,  59  tons;  vanilla,  6,000  kg,  Rs  423,025; 
ciimamon  bark,  1,063  tons. 

Imports  (1956)  from  U.K.,  Rs  2,931,789;  India,  Rs  177,677; 
Mauritius,  Rs  502,833;  Kenya,  Rs  350,121;  Australia,  Rs  420,931; 
South  Africa,  Rs  164,485. 


1958'  1959' 

4.220,000  4,624,000 

4,268,296  6,860,000 
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Exports  (1966)  to  India,  Rs  4,592,188 ;  U.K.,  Rs  645,613 ;  Mauritius,  Rs 
130,147;  Kenya,  Rs  47,622. 

Total  trade  with  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterhng) ; 


1938 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1967 

1958 

Imports  to  U.K. 

Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 

.  14,640 

.  34,238 

785 

103,301 

210,241 

2,629 

45,203 

254,137 

3,973 

65,480 

201,979 

2,634 

89,802 

135,094 

2,597 

80,494 

220,245 

2,408 

Communications. 

Shipping 

(1958) 

entered. 

233,027 

tons; 

cleared. 

237,027  tons,  mainly  British,  exclusive  of  coasters  trading  between  Mahe  and 
the  dependencies.  Steamers  normally  call  every  4  weeks  from  Bombay  on 
their  way  to  Mombasa,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  fairly  regular  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  islands. 

There  is  a  good  system  of  earth  roads  in  Mahe,  and  further  road-making 
is  being  undertaken.  There  is  direct  telegraphic  communication  with 
Mauritius,  Zanzibar,  Aden  and  Colombo,  Telephones  numbered  160  in 
1957. 

Books  of  Reference 

Report  on  the  Seychelles,  1955-56.  H.M.S.O.,  1958 
Bradley,  J.  T.,  History  of  Seychelles.  2  vols.  Seychelles,  1949 
Bradshaw,  L.  A.,  Know  Four  Own  Country.  London,  1964 

Fauvel,  A,  A.,  Bibliographic  des  Seychelles.  Published  by  the  Seychelles  Government.  1908 
Sun'idge,  Sir  Res,  Advice  on  Financial  Administration  and  Fiscal  Policy.  Seychelles  Govt.. 
1958 

Walter,  A.,  Mauritius  Almanac  and  Commercial  Handbook.  Appendix  on  Seychelles.  Port 
Louis 


SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE 

This  history  of  British  administration  in  Somahland  dates  from  1884  when 
troops  were  sent  from  Aden  to  Zeilah  to  safeguard  British  interests  after  the 
Egyptians  had  withdrawn  their  control  over  Zeilah  and  Berbera.  A  series 
of  agreements  was  negotiated  with  the  Somali  tribes  from  Zeilah  eastwards, 
placing  most  of  them  under  British  protection  and  guaranteeing  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  On  20  July  1887  the  Powers  were  notified  that  a  British  Protec¬ 
torate  had  been  established  on  the  Somali  coast  from  the  Ras  Jibuti  to  Bender 
Zaida.  Its  boundaries  were  later  defined  by  treaties  with  France,  Italy  and 
Ethiopia. 

From  1901  to  1921  the  peace  of  the  Protectorate  was  upset  by  the 
activities  of  Mohamed  bin  Abdulla  Hassan,  a  fanatical  Somali  mullah,  who 
preached  ‘holy  war’  against  the  British.  He  raised  large  forces  of  ruthless 
dervishes  who  operated  from  various  bases  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
areas  of  the  Protectorate  and  from  Somali  territory  under  Italian  and 
Ethiopian  control.  Several  military  expeditions  met  with  no  lasting  success. 
In  1910  the  U.K.  Government  decided  that  transport  and  communication 
difficulties  made  control  of  the  interior  impossible.  Tribes  friendly  to  the 
British  were  given  arms  and  ammunition  and  left  to  fend  for  themselves 
while  British  forces  and  administrators  were  concentrated  in  the  coastal 
towns  of  Berbera,  Bulbar  and  Zeilah.  But  chaos  ensued  in  the  interior.  A 
military  headquarters  was  re-established  in  Burao  only  in  1914,  but  dervish 
raids  continued  until,  in  1920,  a  combined  attack  with  air  and  land  forces 
was  launched  against  them  and  their  leader  fled  into  territory  administered 
by  Ethiopia,  where  he  died  in  Feb.  1921. 

The  Protectorate  remained  peaceful  until  on  4  Aug.  1940  it  was  invaded 
by  powerful  Italian  forces  based  on  Ethiopia.  The  meagre  British  defence 
forces  and  the  civil  administration  were  withdrawn  to  Aden  by  18  Aug.  1940. 
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la  March  1941  British  forces  returned  and  set  up  a  military  administration 
which  continued  until  1948  when  civil  government  was  resumed. 

In  Nov.  1954  an  agreement  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ethiopia  whereby  Ethiopian  sovereignty  was  again  recognized  over  the 
Reserved  Areas  and  the  Hand,  to  the  south  of  the  Protectorate,  recognized 
by  earlier  treaties  as  Ethiopian  territory  but  used  by  British  protected 
Somalis  as  grazing  grounds.  These  areas  were  administered  by  the  British 
from  the  reoccupation  of  the  country  in  1941  to  Feb.  1955.  Under  the 
1954  agreement,  British-protected  Somahs  retain  their  grazing  rights  in  the 
areas  and  there  is  provision  for  a  staff  of  liaison  officers  to  look  to  their  needs. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Governor  presides  over  the  Legislative  Council, 
which,  since  March  1959,  consists  of  13  elected,  3  unofficial  nominated  and 
up  to  17  official  members. 

The  protectorate  is  divided  into  6  districts,  which  bear  the  names  of  the 
6  principal  towns:  Berbera  (population  in  hot  season  about  15,000;  in 
cold  season  about  30,000),  Hargeisa  (30,000-40,000),  Burao  (10,000), 
Borama  (4,000),  Erigavo  (3,000)  and  Las  Anod  (2,000).  The  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  at  Hargeisa,  the  chief  port  is  Berbera. 

Governor  and  C.-in-C.  Sir  Douglas  Hall,  C.M.G. 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government.  P.  Carrel,  O.B.E.  (appointed  24  Jan. 
1959), 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Somaliland  Protectorate  occupies  the 
north-east  hom  of  the  African  continent  along  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  Italian  Somalia  trusteeship 
territory,  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Ethiopia,  and  on  the  west  by 
French  Somahland.  The  territory  covers  an  area  of  approximately  68,000 
sq.  miles,  and  lies  between  8°  and  11°  27'  N.  lat.  and  42°  35'  and  49°  E. 
long.  The  interior  of  the  protectorate  is  characterized  by  an  elevated 
plateau  rising  towards  the  north  to  an  altitude  of  from  2,000  to  7,000  ft,  and 
descending  in  scarps  and  broken  hills  to  the  coastal  plain,  which  varies  in 
width  from  10  to  60  miles.  Vegetation  consists  largely  of  coarse  grass  and 
stunted  thorn  and  acacia  trees,  which  furnish  good  grazing  for  camels,  sheep 
and  goats. 

Climatic  conditions  on  the  coast  are  governed  by  the  south-west  monsoon 
(Kharif),  which  blows  from  May  to  Sept.,  and  the  north-east  monsoon,  which 
lasts  from  Nov.  to  March.  Much  of  the  interior  is  generally  cool  and  healthy 
owing  to  its  elevation. 

The  nomadic  population  is  estimated  at  600,000,  and  consists  entirely  of 
Somali  tribes  who  are  Sunni  Moslems  of  the  Shafi’i  sect. 

I 

EDUCATION.  On  1  Jan.  1959  the  following  schools  were  operating: 
1  secondary  school  (81  pupils),  1  vocational  training  centre  (22  pupils),  8 
intermediate  boys’  schools  (892  pupils),  33  elementary  Somali  boys’  schools 
(1,800  pupils),  1  elementary  European  (40  pupils),  1  elementary  Indian  (24 
pupils),  3  elementary  Somali  girls  (150  pupils),  1  intermediate  school  (60 
pupils),  120  assisted  Koranic  schools  (2,750  pupils). 

There  is  no  written  Somali  language. 

DEFENCE  AND  POLICE.  There  is  a  garrison  of  Somahland  Scouts, 
and  a  locally  enlisted  pohce  force  of  911  under  24  British  and  SomaU  officers. 

FINANCE.  In  1957-58  revenue  amounted  to  £996,302  and  expenditure 
to  .£1,596,738.  The  main  items  of  revenue  were  customs  and  excise 
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(£782,194)  and  licences,  taxes,  etc.  (£6.5,734);  the  main  items  of  expenditure 
were  public  works  (£469,637),  police  (£176,204),  health  (£130,742),  local 
government  (£106,762),  education  (£94,067),  external  relations  (£77,200). 


PRODUCTION.  The  life  and  wealth  of  the  people  is  centred  round  their 
stock  (camels,  sheep  and  goats).  Agriculture  is  confined  to  small  areas  with 
sufficient  rainfall.  Millet  is  grown  in  the  western  parts.  Frankincense  and 
myrrh  are  found  in  the  east.  The  coastline  abounds  in  fish.  Game  includes 
lion,  kudu,  ostrich  and  all  types  of  gazelle. 

The  Amerada  Oil  Company  which  began  drillings  for  oil  in  1957  have 
been  unsuccessful  and  given  up  their  operations.  Another  company,  how¬ 
ever,  commenced  drilling  operations  in  Dec.  1958  in  another  area,  and  a  third 
company  is  carrying  out  a  geophysical  survey.  Other  minerals  include 
gypsum,  beryl,  mica,  eolumbite  and  cassiterite. 


COMMERCE.  Imports,  (1956)  £2,481,592,  (1957)  £4,044,392;  exports, 
(1956)  £1,292,147,  (1967)  £1,355,418.  The  chief  exports  are  livestock,  hides 
and  skins. 


Total  trade  between  Somahland  and  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  in  £  sterhng) : 

1938  1955  1956  1967  1958 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K. 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


29,026  61,760 

62,111  677,902 

—  1,192 


63,633  89,579 

602,666  880,826 

2,626  3,895 


67,890 

923,614 

5,482 


COMMUNICATIONS.  An  air  service  with  Aden  connects  the  Protec¬ 
torate  with  the  main  trunk  air  routes.  There  is  considerable  traffic, 
principally  by  dhow,  between  the  Protectorate  and  Aden  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  There  are  neither  railways  nor  waterways,  but  about  2,500  miles  of 
road  can  be  used  by  wheeled  traffic  in  the  dry  season  between  the  principal 
towns.  There  are  telephone  exchanges  at  Hargeisa,  Burao  and  Berbera; 
telephones  numbered  420  in  Dec.  1958. 


CURRENCY.  The  East  African  shilling  is  sole  legal  tender.  The 
National  Overseas  and  Grindlays  Bank  has  branches  in  Hargeisa  and 
Berbera. 


Books  of  Reference 

Annval  Report,  195i-55.  H.M.S.O.,  1966 

Hunt,  J.  A.,  A  General  Surveij  of  the  Somaliland  Protectorate.  Crown  Agents,  1951 
■lardine,  D.  J.,  The  Mad  Mullah  of  Somaliland.  London,  1923 
Laornnoe,  M.,  A  Tree  for  Poverty ;  Somali  Prose  and  Verse.  Hargeisa,  1954 
Lewis,  I.  M.,  Peoples  of  the  Horn  of  Africa.  Intern.  African  Inst.,  1954 

A  complete  bibliography  published  by  the  Protectorate  Government  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Oi-own  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  4  Millbank,  London,  S.W.l. 


BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 

These  dependencies  are  the  Federation  of  Nigeria ;  the  Gambia  Colony  and 
Protectorate ;  the  Sierra  Leone  Colony  and  Protectorate ;  and  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Territory  of  the  Cameroons  under  British  administration. 

A  West  African  Council  came  into  being  in  1945.  It  was  in  1951  replaced 
by  the  West  African  Inter-territorial  Conference  (renamed  ‘  Coimcil’  in  1953), 
which  consists  of  2  members  from  each  territory  drawn  from  the  Council  of 
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Ministers  or  Executive  Council,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Nigeria.  Its  functions  are  to  review  research  work  and  other 
social  and  economic  matters  imdertaken  jointly  by  the  territories  and  to 
consider  international  collaboration  in  such  matters.  The  Council  has  a 
secretariat  and  is  paid  for  locally. 

Books  of  Reference 

Bauer,  P.  T.,  African  Trade.  Oambrldge  Univ.  Press,  1954 

Ohurch,  R.  J.  H.,  West  Africa.  London,  1957 

Olark,  F.  LeG.,  and  others.  The  New  West  Africa.  London,  I95S 

Page,  J.  D.,  An  Introduction  to  theEistory  of  West  Africa.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1956 

Green,  L.  G.,  White  Man's  Grave:  the  story  of  the  West  African  coast.  London,  1954 

Howard,  C.  (ed.).  West  African  Explorers.  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1952 

Parrinder,  G.,  West  African  Psychology.  London,  1951 

Pedler,  P.  J.,  Economic  Geography  of  West  Africa.  London,  1955 

Wise,  0.  G.,  A  History  of  Education  in  British  West  Africa.  London  1966 


FEDERATION  OF  NIGERIA 

The  territory  now  known  as  the  Federation  of  Nigeria  (formerly  the 
British  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Nigeria)  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  territorial  divisions  of  Nigeria  are  the 
Northern  Region,  the  Eastern  Region,  the  Western  Region,  the  Southern 
Cameroons  and  the  Federal  Capital  of  Lagos.  The  territory  of  the  Camer- 
oons  is  included  as  an  integral  part  of  Nigeria,  in  accordance  with  a  Trnstee- 
ship  Agreement  dated  14  Dec.  1946.  The  northern  portion  is  administered 
as  part,  of  the  Northern  Region,  while  the  southern  portion  is  administered 
as  a  separate  region.  All  figures  given  in  the  following  sections  relate  to 
Nigeria,  including  the  Cameroons,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

HISTORY.  This  territory  comprises  a  number  of  areas  formerly  under 
separate  administrations.  Lagos,  ceded  in  Aug.  1861  by  a  native  king, 
was  placed  under  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  in  1866.  In  1874  it  was 
detached,  together  with  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  and  formed  part  of  the  latter 
until  Jan.  1886,  when  a  separate  ‘colony  and  protectorate  of  Lagos’  was 
constituted.  Meanwhile  the  National  African  Company  had  estabUshed 
British  interests  in  the  Niger  valley,  and  in  July  1886  the  company  ob¬ 
tained  a  charter  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company.  This 
company  surrendered  its  charter  to  the  Crown  in  1899,  and  on  1  Jan. 
1900  the  greater  part  of  its  territories  was  formed  into  the  now  protectorate 
of  Northern  Nigeria.  Along  the  coast  the  Oil  Rivers  protectorate  had  been 
declared  in  June  1885.  This  was  enlarged  and  renamed  the  Niger  Coast 
protectorate  in  1893;  and  on  1  Jan.  1900,  on  its  absorbing  the  remainder 
of  the  territories  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  it  became  the  protectorate 
of  Southern  Nigeria.  In  Feb.  1906  Lagos  and  Southern  Nigeria  were 
united  into  the  ‘  colony  and  protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria,’  and  on 
1  Jan.  1914  the  latter  was  amalgamated  with  the  protectorate  of  Northern 
Nigeria  to  form  the  ‘  colony  and  protectorate  of  Nigeria,’  under  a  Governor. 
On  1  Oct.  1954  Nigeria  became  a  federation  under  a  Governor-General. 

CONSTITUTION.  The  basic  instrument  of  Government  is  the 
Nigeria  (Constitntion)  Order  in  Council,  1954,  which  came  into  operation 
on  1  Oct.  1954.  This  Order  provided  for  a  Council  of  Ministers,  comprising 
the  Governor-General  as  President  and  10  Mmisters  (3  from  each  Region 
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and  1  from  the  Southern  Cameroons)  and  3  ex-officio  members,  namelj'  the 
Chief  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
Federation. 

Following  the  Constitutional  Conference  held  in  London  in  May-Jime 
1967,  the  principal  Order-in-Council  was  amended  to  provide  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  and  for  the  former 
Chief  Secretary,  Attorney-General  and  Financial  Secretary  to  cease  to  be 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Ministers.  The  Federal  Council 
of  Ministers  now  consists  of  not  less  than  10  members  other  than  the  Prime 
I>Iinister.  Until  Federal  independence  the  Governor-General  or  his  Deputy 
(the  former  Chief  Secretary)  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

The  Federal  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  the  Speaker  and  184 
elected  members  (92  by  the  Northern  Region,  42  by  the  Western  Region, 
42  by  the  Eastern  Region,  6  by  the  Southern  Cameroons  and  2  by  Lagos). 
There  may  be  special  members,  not  exceeding  6,  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  to  represent  communities  and  interests  not  otherwise  adequately 
represented.  The  membership  of  the  House  will  be  increased  to  320  at  the 
next  elections  (scheduled  for  the  end  of  1959),  after  which  an  Upper  House 
or  Senate  will  also  be  formed. 

Internal  self-government  has  been  granted  to  the  Eastern,  Western  and 
Northern  Regions,  and  the  Premier  of  each  region  presides  over  meetings  of 
the  Executive  Councils.  The  Governor  is  required  to  act  on  the  advice  of  his 
Mimsters  and  to  give  his  assent  to  all  bills  passed  in  the  Legislative  House  of 
the  Regions  except  in  three  specific  cases :  a  bill  appearing  to  be  inconsistent 
with  treaty  obhgations  of  the  U.K. ;  a  bill  whereby  the  Royal  Prerogative  or 
the  rights  of  property  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  not  residing  in  Nigeria  or 
the  trade  and  communications  of  any  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  may 
be  prejufficed;  a  bill  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  might  have  the 
effect  of  impeding  or  prejudicing  the  performance  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  its  functions  or  of  endangering  the  continuance  of  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  Nigeria. 

Each  Region  has  its  own  Executive  Coimcil.  In  the  Northern  and  West¬ 
ern  Regions  there  are  two-chamber  systems  of  government,  consisting  in 
each  case  of  a  House  of  Chiefs  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  In  the  Eastern 
Region  there  is  an  elected  House  of  Assembly  only,  but  proposals  for  the 
creation  of  a  House  of  Chiefs  were  accepted  at  the  Conference.  The 
members  of  the  Western  House  of  Assembly  are  elected,  except  for  3 
special  members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  In  the  Northern  Region  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  are  all  elected  except  for  6  special 
members  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Region.  On  15  May 
1968  the  Ministerial  form  of  Government  came  into  force  in  the  Southern 
Cameroons.  The  Executive  Council  is  presided  over  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Cameroons  and  includes  the  Premier,  4  Cameroon  ministers  and  3 
ex-officio  officials.  The  elected  representatives  are  to  be  increased  from  13 
to  26  and  a  House  of  Chiefs  of  20  members  will  be  set  up. 

Elections  to  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  are  completely 
separate  from  the  elections  to  the  Regional  and  Southern  Cameroons  Houses 
of  Assembly. 

The  executive  authority  of  the  Federation  extends  to  all  matters  with 
respect  to  which  the  Federal  Legislature  has  power  to  make  laws.  Under 
^6  1964  Constitution  certain  subjects  became  exclusively  a  matter  for  the 
Federal  Legislature.  They  include  external  affairs,  aviation,  banks,  census, 
customs,  defence,  maritime  shipping,  mines  and  minerals,  posts  and 
telegraphs,  trunk  roads  and  railways.  In  addition,  there  is  a  concurrent 
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list  of  subjects  wbicb  may  be  dealt  witb  by  the  Regional  Legislatures  as 
well  as  by  the  Federal  Legislature.  The  subject  of  pohce  was  removed  by 
the  Conference  from  the  exclusive  to  the  concurrent  list  and  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Regions  should  have  power  to  own  or  participate  in 
commercial  banks,  though  the  Federal  Government  would  retain  its  exclusive 
responsibihty  for  central  banking  matters  and  exclusive  powers  of  legislation 
concerning  the  supervision  of  banks  and  banking.  All  other  subjects 
became  a  matter  for  the  Regions. 

At  a  constitutional  conference  held  in  London  in  Oct.  1958  it  was  decided, 
at  the  request  of  the  5  governments  in  Nigeria,  to  grant  independence  to  the 
Federation  as  from  1  Oct.  1960. 

Governor-Ge^ieral  and  High  Commissioner  of  the  Cameroons.  Sir  James 
Robertson,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.B.E.  (sworn  in,  June  1966). 

Deputy  Governor-General.  Sir  Ralph  Grey,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.,  O.B.E. 

Governor,  Northern  Region.  Sir  Gawain  Westray  BeU,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 
(sworn  in,  2  Dec.  1957). 

Governor,  Eastern  Region.  Sir  Robert  Stapledon  d’Stapledon,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.E.  (1956). 

Governor,  Western  Region.  Sir  John  Rankine,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.  ( 1964). 

Commissioner  of  the  Cameroons.  J.  O.  Fields. 

Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation:  Alhaji  Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa, 
C.B.E.,  M.H.R. 

Premier,  Northern  Region.  Sir  Alhaji  Ahmadu,  K.B.E.,  M.H.A.,  Sar- 
dauna  of  Sokoto. 

Premier,  Eastern  Region.  Dr  Nnamdi  Azikiwe,  M.H.A. 

Premier,  Western  Region.  Chief  Obafemi  Awolowo,  M.H.A. 

Premier,  Southern  Cameroons.  Dr  E.  M.  L.  Endeley,  O.B.E. 


Federal  Commissioner  in  London.  A1  Haji  Abdul  Maliki  (Nigeria  House, 
Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.2). 

LocaIj  Government.  Local  government  is  the  main  responsibility  of  a 
largo  number  of  Native  Administrations.  Throughout  the  country,  in 
recent  years,  the  influence  of  British  local  government  institutions  has  been 
increasingly  marked.  The  Northern  Region  Native  Authority  Law,  1954, 
incorporates  as  many  of  the  provisions  dealing  with  the  functions  of  native 
authorities  as  can  be  conveniently  grouped  together  in  a  single  Law.  The 
Law  deals,  inter  alia,  with  the  establishment  and  appointment  of  native 
authorities  and  lays  down  their  powers  and  duties.  The  expansion  and 
modernization  of  the  system  of  local-government  councils  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Regions  continue. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area  approximately  373,260  sq.  miles, 
including  the  Cameroons  under  British  trusteeship;  population  (1952-53 
census),  31,171,000.  Northern  Region:  281,782  sq.  miles,  16,840,000 
population.  Eastern  Region :  29,484  sq.  miles,  7,218,000  population. 

Western  Region :  45,376  sq.  miles,  6,088,000  popidation.  Southern 

Cameroons:  16,581  sq.  miles,  753,000  population.  Lagos:  27  sq.  miles, 
272,000  population.  Estimated  total  population  of  Nigeria  in  1958  was 
approximately  34- 6m. 

The  populations  of  the  largest  towns  in  1952-63  were  as  follows :  Ibadan, 
459,000  (1958:  500,000);  Lagos,  272,000  (1958:  337,000);  Ogbomosho, 
140,000;  Kano,  130,000;  Oshogbo,  123,000;  Ife,  111,000;  Iwo,  100,000; 
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Abeokuta,  84,000;  Onitsha,  77,000;  Desha,  72,000;  Oyo,  72,000;  Port 
Harcourt,  72,000;  Enugu,  63,000;  Aba,  58,000;  Yerwa-Maiduguri,  57,000; 
Benin,  54,000;  Zaria,  54,000;  Katsina,  53,000. 

Topography  and  Climate.  A  belt  of  mangrove  swamp  forest  10-60  miles 
in  width  Lies  along  the  entire  coastline.  North  of  this  there  is  a  zone  of 
tropical  rain  forest  and  oil-palm  bush  some  50-100  miles  wide.  Farther 
inland  the  country  rises  and  the  vegetation  changes  to  open  woodland  and 
savannah.  In  the  extreme  north  the  country  is  almost  desert.  There  are 
few  mountains  except  along  the  eastern  boundary,  where  the  highest  peak  is 
the  13,350-ft  Cameroon  Mormtain.  The  Niger,  Benue  and  Cross  are  the 
mam  rivers. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  types  of  country,  but  Nigeria  lies  wholly 
within  the  tropics,  and  temperatures  are  high.  Temperatures  of  over  100“ 
are  common  in  the  north;  coast  temperatures  are  seldom  over  90“,  but 
the  humidity  at  the  coast  is  much  higher  than  in  the  north.  Most  of 
the  rain  falls  between  April  and  Sept,  in  the  north  and  between  March 
and  Nov.  in  the  south;  rainfall  varies  from  under  25  in.  a  year  to  150  in. 
An  area  at  the  foot  of  the  Cameroon  Mountain  has  a  freak  rainfall  of  over 
350  in.  During  the  dry-season  the  ‘harmattan’  wind,  laden  with  fine 
particles  of  dust,  blows  from  the  north-east. 

RELIGION.  The  1952-53  census  figm-es  (in  1,000)  were: 


Total 

Northern 

Regions 

Eastern 

Western 

Lagos 

Southern 

Cameroons 

Nigeria 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1952 

1953 

Christians 

6,821 

558 

3,612 

2,201 

146 

304 

Moslems 

13,794 

11,661 

4,616 

23 

1,971 

112 

27 

Others  . 

10,540 

3,580 

1,913 

9 

422 

Total 

31,155 

16,835 

7,215 

6,085 

267 

753 

The  main  Christian  missionary  societies  represent  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Anglican,  Scottish,  Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches.  In  addition,  there  are 
several  inter-denominational  Protestant  societies,  such  as  the  Sudan  Interior 
Mission,  the  Sudan  United  Mission  and  the  Qua  Iboe  Mission. 

EDUCATION.  On  1  Oct.  1954  education  became  the  responsibility  of 
the  Regional  Governments,  the  Federal  Government  retaining  responsibility 
for  cdxication  in  Lagos  and  for  those  institutions  of  higher  learning  which 
have  Nigerian  significance,  such  as  the  University  College  at  Ibadan,  the 
Nigerian  College  of  Arts,  Science  and  Technology,  King’s  College  and  the  Man 
o  War  Bay  Training  Centre.  Free  education  for  all  primary  schoolchildren 
within  the  &-12-year  age  group  was  implemented  in  Western  Nigeria  in 
Jan.  1955  and  in  Lagos  and  Eastern  Nigeria  in  Jan.  1957;  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  led  the  Eastern  Regional  government  to  re-introduce  fees  in  1958. 

In  1957  there  were  more  than  2ni.  out  of  about  5m.  children  of  primary 
school  age  at  school.  The  demand  for  secondary  education  continues 
to  exceed  the  number  of  places  available,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Regions  and  in  Lagos.  Eighty-four  secondary  schools  are  reoo<^- 
nized  for  entry  for  the  West  African  School  Certificate  and  this  examination 
and  all  external  examinations  of  the  Universities  of  London  and  Cambridge 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  West  African  Examination  Council. 

Teacher-training  institutions  totalled  284  in  1956.  The  third  branch  of 
the  College  of  Arts,  Science  and  Teclmology  at  Enugu  began  its  first  course 
in  Sept.  1955.  The  headquarters  of  the  College,  at  Zaria  in  Northern 
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Nigeria,  was  officially  opened  in  1957,  though  courses  have  been  running 
since  19o2.  Sub-professional  technicians’  and  tradesmen’s  courses  are  left 
to  the  technical  institutes  and  trade  centres  to  be  developed  by  the  various 
governments. 

University  College,  Ibadan,  was  founded  in  1947,  and  is  an  autonomous 
University  College  in  special  relationship  with  the  University  of  London. 
Its  graduates  are  prepared  for  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  in  Arts, 
Science,  Medicine  and  Agriculture.  In  1958—59  there  were  nearly  1,000 
students  in  residence.  A  500-bed  teaching  hospital,  associated  with  the 
College,  was  opened  in  1957. 

There  were,  in  1958,  38  cinemas,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  20,000. 

There  are  12  daily  and  15  weekly  and  bi-weekly  papers  with  a  total 
circulation  of  160,000  and  270,000  respectively.  These  include  English 
language  and  vernacular  papers. 


JUSTICE.  The  judicial  system  was  reconstituted  in  1954.  There 
is  a  Federal  Supreme  Court  which  has  limited  original  jairsidiction  and  is 
primarily  a  court  of  appeal.  High  Courts  exist  in  each  of  the  three  Regions, 
and  a  combined  one  for  Lagos  and  the  Southern  Cameroons.  The  Western 
Region  has  its  own  magistrates’  courts,  and  these  courts  are  also  being  re¬ 
organized  elsewhere.  In  addition,  there  are  native  courts  with  extensive 
jurisdiction,  particularly  in  the  Northern  Region.  Customary  courts  have 
also  been  established  in  the  Western  Region. 


FINANCE.  Central  government  revenue,  expenditure  and  public  debt, 
in  £1,000  sterling  for  fiscal  years  ending  31  March ; 


1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-66 

1956-57 

1957-58* 

1958-59* 

Revenue 

.  59,256 

62,481 

59,829 

70,566 

68,004 

72,012 

Espenditure  . 

.  55,003 

60,668 

55,386 

62,924 

64,163* 

64,244* 

Public  debt 

.  24,301 

24,249 

19,982 

17,050 

17,060 

17,060 

^  Revised  estimates. 

*  Includes  £24,346,610  appropriations  for  Regional  Governments  in  1957-58  and 
£28,296,800  in  1958-59. 

*  Approved  estimates. 

Regional  revenues  and  expenditure  (in  £1,000  sterling),  including  share 
of  appropriations,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  31  March  1959  are  estimated  at: 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


Eastern  Northern  Western 


Southern 

Cameroons 


14,040  13,471  15,312  1,066 

13,847  13,247  14,839  1,278 


PRODUCTION.  The  main  industries  are  agricultural.  Groundnuts, 
cotton,  hides  and  skins,  columbite  and  tin  come  mainly  or  wholly  from 
the  north,  palm  produce,  cocoa,  timber  and  rubber  from  the  south,  bananas 
from  the  Cameroons. 

There  are  important  tin-  and  coalmining  industries  at  Jos  and  Enugu 
respectively.  In  1957  tin  production  amounted  to  13,151  tons;  columbite, 
1,923  tons;  gold,  486  fine  oz;  tantalite  ore,  13  tons;  815,000  tons  of  coal 
were  produced  and  used  mainly  within  the  country.  Timber  and  hides  and 
skins  are  other  major  export  commodities.  Industrial  products  include 
soap,  cigarettes,  beer,  margarine,  groundnut  oil,  meat  and  cake,  concentrated 
fruit  juices,  soft  drinks,  canned  food,  metal  containers,  plywood,  textiles  and 
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ceramic  products.  A  cement  factory,  a  factory  for  rubber-soled  shoes  and  a 
cotton-weaving  mill  are  in  production. 

In  1957  there  were  2,653  co-operative  societies  with  134,268  members. 

Livestock.  Estimates  of  the  cattle  stock  vary  from  4m.  to  8m.  About 
Im.  head  of  cattle  and  6m.  sheep  and  goats  are  slaughtered  annually. 


COMMERCE.  The  principal  ports  are  Lagos,  Sapele,  Port  Harcourt, 
Calabar  and  Tiko.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  internal  commerce  in  local  food¬ 
stuffs  and  imported  goods  moving  by  rail,  lorry  and  pack  animals  overland, 
and  by  launches,  rafts  and  canoes  along  an  extensive  and  complex  network 
of  inland  waterways.  Kano  is  still,  as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  the  focus  of 
caravan  routes  linking  a  territory  which  stretches  from  the  Sudan  on  the  east 
to  Senegal  in  the  west,  with  branches  northwards  across  the  Sahara. 

Imports,  exports,  re-exports  and  overseas  shipping  are  shown  below  : 


Merchandise 

Total  imports  (in  £1,000) 
Domestic  exports  (in  £1,000) 
Ee-e^orts  (in  £1,000). 
Foreign  shipping : 

Vessels  entered  (number)  . 
Net  registered  tonnage 
(1,000) 

Cargo  handled  (1,000  tons) 


1962 

1953 

1954 

113,268 

126,135 

4,395 

108,290 

120,889 

3,343 

114,069 

145,934 

3,301 

1,101 

1,267 

1,418 

2,551 

2,890 

2,988 

3,251 

2,983 

3,625 

1966 


1955 

1956 

1957 

135,766 

129,448 

3,295 

152,769 

132,169 

2,436 

151,618 

123,197 

3,391 

1,590 

1,563 

1,925 

3,172 

4,341 

3,282 

4,646 

3,661 

6,056 

1957 

Principal  Imports 
Cotton  piece-goods  (1,000  sq.  yd) 
Pish  (1,000  lb.)  . 

Salt  (1,000  lb.)  . 

Beer  D.OOO  gallons) 

Machinery  .... 
Motor  vehicles  (number) 

Bicycles  (number) 

Bags  and  sacks  (1,000). 
Petroleum  oils'  (1,000  gallons) 


Value  (£1,000) 

Quantity 

Value  (£1,000) 

Quantity 

14,406 

149,391 

14,443 

149,344 

6,764 

70,924 

8,476 

88,647 

1,676 

229,000 

1,632 

206,640 

3,201 

6,560 

3,158 

6,160 

32,066 

— 

31,176 

11,269 

15,107 

9,170 

12,369 

2,029 

180,919 

1,193 

106,038 

2,303 

21,872 

1,933 

18,628 

6,244 

93,017 

6,930 

100,526 

‘  Local  consumption  only. 


Principal  Exports 


(in  1,000  tons) 

1951 

Cocoa 

.  121 

Palni-oil  . 

.  150 

Palm-kernels 

.  347 

Groundnuts 

.  141 

Benniseed . 

11 

Bananas  . 

72 

Rubber 

21 

Hides  and  skins . 

14 

Tin  ore 

12 

Coal . 

99 

Trade  by  main 
countries 

U.K . 

India  and  Pakistan 

Other  Commonwealth  countries  . 

XJ.S.A . 

Japan  .... 
Netherlands  and  possessions 
Germany  .  .  .  .  . 

Italy . I 

Norway  .  .  .  .  . 


1952 

1963 

1964 

116 

105 

98 

167 

201 

208 

374 

403 

464 

260 

327 

428 

13 

12 

15 

73 

90 

81 

18 

21 

21 

9 

9 

9 

11 

12 

10 

1 

6 

26 

Imports  (in  £1 

,000) 

1955 

1956 

1957 

63,629 

68,342 

65,588 

7,907 

7,169 

6,034 

4,695 

6,771 

5,511 

6,480 

6,390 

8,112 

16,653 

20,220 

17,601 

5,804 

7,341 

9,311 

10,469 

13,004 

12,565 

4,570 

4,846 

3,127 

3,666 

4,618 

6,230 

1966 

1956 

1957 

88 

117 

135 

182 

185 

166 

433 

451 

406 

396 

448 

302 

12 

22 

19 

67 

68 

79 

27 

39 

40 

10 

7 

8 

11 

13 

13 

79 

62 

101 

Exports  (in  £1,000) 

1955 

1956 

1957 

90,670 

86,343 

77,746 

168 

— 

64 

948 

1,496 

1,827 

12,132 

12,684 

7,606 

— 

7 

25 

9,976 

13,357 

12,478 

4,261 

6,784 

5,961 

3,206 

6,127 

6,417 

1,166 

705 

340 
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according  to  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  (in  £  sterling) : 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  6,256,621  100,256,348  90,870,916  85,343,956  79,898,490 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  4,246,371  67,263,684  62,072,804  68,218,775  66,950  659 

Ee-eiports  from  TJ.K.  .  268,824  996,953  1,140,451  1,407,348  1,947  120 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Railways.  There  are  1,770  route  miles  of  Une 
on  3  ft  6  in.  gauge.  The  north-western  main  line  runs  from  Lagos  to  Kano 
(700  miles)  through  Abeokuta,  Ibadan,  Ilorin,  Jebba,  klinna,  Kaduna  and 
Zaria.  From  Kano  the  line  continues  for  a  further  143  miles  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction  to  its  terminus  at  Nguru,  while  a  branch  line  from  Zaria  via 
Gusau  to  Kamu  Namoda  serves  north-western  Nigeria;  this  line  is,  in 
addition,  linked  with  Sokoto  by  a  scheduled  railway  road  service  from  Gusau. 
The  eastern  line  runs  from  Port  Harcom’t  deep-water  quay  on  the  Bonny 
River  through  the  thickly  populated  oil-palm  area  to  Enugu,  where  it  serves 
the  collieries;  it  then  crosses  the  Benue  River  and  joins  the  north-western 
line  at  Kaduna  (569  miles).  A  branch  line  of  63  miles  from  Kafanchan  serves 
the  tin-muies  at  Jos.  An  extension  from  Kuru  (near  Jos)  to  Maiduguri 
(400  miles),  to  serve  the  potentially  rich  area  of  Bornu,  is  under  construction. 

In  1957-58,  7,863,000  passengers  travelled  an  average  distance  of  68‘4 
miles,  2,739,000  tons  of  goods  were  carried  an  average  distance  of  450  miles. 

Roads.  There  are  37,033  miles  of  maintained  roads,  of  which  3,439  miles 
are  tarred. 

At  31  March  1958  some  38,000  motor  vehicles  were  registered  on  current 
licence.  Of  these  18,000  were  commercial  vehicles  and  20,000  were  private 
cars.  Bus  services,  by  private  owners,  operate  in  the  larger  towns  and 
between  the  main  towns  in  Eastern  and  Western  Nigeria,  but  the  bulk  of 
passenger  and  goods  trafiSc  by  road  is  carried  in  lorries  (mammy  wagons). 

Post.  The  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Department  provides  postal  facihties 
at  over  1,014  offices  and  agencies.  Telegraph,  money  order  and  savings 
bank  services  are  provided  at  166  of  these.  Most  letter  mail  is  carried  by 
air  at  normal  postage  rates.  External  telegraph  services  are  owned  and 
operated  by  Cable  and  Wireless,  Ltd,  at  Lagos,  from  which  telegraphic 
communication  is  maintained  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  a  Nigerian 
broadcasting  service  at  Lagos  and  regional  broadcasts  at  the  three  regional 
capitals.  Radio  distribution  services  are  being  extended  throughout  the 
coimtry.  There  were  26,187  telephones  in  use  in  1958. 

Aviation.  There  is  an  extensive  system  of  internal  and  international 
air  routes,  serving  Europe,  South  and  West  Africa.  Regular  services  are 
operated  by  Nigerian  Airways  (WAAC),  B.O.A.C.,  Air  France,  K.L.M., 
Sabena,  Swissair,  Pan  American  and  other  lines.  Aircraft  arrivals  from  out¬ 
side  Nigeria  in  1957  totalled  4,346,  carrying  24,703  passengers  and  350  tons  of 
freight.  During  the  year  ended  31  March  1958,  73,473  passengers  and 
1,388  tons  of  mail  and  freight  were  carried  on  internal  services. 

CURRENCY.  Currency  is  controlled  by  the  West  African  Currency 
Board  and  is  of  a  special  pattern  which  is  common  to  the  British  West 
African  territories.  The  denominations  are :  Notes,  £5,  £1  and  10s. ;  alloy 
coins,  2s.,  Is.  and  6d. ;  nickel  coins,  3d. ;  bronze  coins.  Id.,  half- penny  and 
tenth  of  a  penny.  On  31  March  1958  the  circulation  in  Nigeria  and  the 
Cameroons  amounted  to  £55,118,000,  and  consisted  of  £22,303,000  in  alloy 
coin,  £2,469,000  in  nickel  coin  and  £30,347,000  in  notes. 
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In  1957  the  post  office  savings  bank  had  241,643  depositors  holding 
£4,567,706. 

In  Aug.  1958  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  established  the 
Nigeria  Central  Bank,  which  will  become  responsible  for  the  issue  and  control 
of  a  Nigerian  currency. 

The  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Ltd,  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.,  the 
National  Bank  of  Nigeria,  the  African  Continental  Bank,  the  Merchants’ 
Bank,  Ltd,  the  British  and  French  Bank,  Ltd,  and  the  Agbonmagbe  Bank, 
Ltd,  are  the  principal  banks  operating  in  Nigeria. 


Books  of  Reference 

Annual  Report  on  Nigeria^  1955.  H.M.S.O.,  1958 

Nigerian  Constitution  Report.  (Omd.  8934.)  H.M:.S.0.,  l^bi.—Reporl  by  the  Hemmed 
Conference.  (Cmd.  9059.)  H.M.S.O.,  1954 

Report  by  the  Nigerian  Constitutional  Conference,  May-June,  1957.  h:.M  S  0  1957  — 
Resumed  Conference,  1958.  H.M.S.O.,  1958  •  •  •  • 

The  Economic  Frogramme  of  Development  for  the  Federation  of  Nigeria,  1956-6}  rAnuuall 
Progress  Report,  1957  ff.  j  ^  ,  lj 

Nigeria  AnniuU  Trade  Report,  1956.  Lagos.  1957 
Nigeria  Digest  of  Statistics.  Lagos,  1951  £E.  (quarterly) 

Nigeria  Handbook.  Crown  Agents,  1953 

Nigeria  Handbook  of  Commerce  and  Industries,  1957.  Dept,  of  Commerce  and  Industries. 
Liagos,  1957 

Population  Census  of  the  Northern  Region  of  Nigeria,  1952.  Lagos  1954 
Population  Census  of  the  Eastern  Region  of  Nigeria,  1953.  Lagos  1955 
Report  on  the  Sample  Census  of  Agriculture,  1950-51.  Lagos,  1952 
Report  of  Census  of  Lagos,  1950.  Lagos,  1952 
Abraham,  R.  C.,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Tiv  Language.  London,  1940 
Akpan,  K.  IJ.,  Epitaph  to  Indirect  Rule.  London,  1950 

Bargery,  Q.  P.  A  Haum-Bnglish  Dictionary  and  English-Hausa  Vocabulary.  London,  1934 
Buchanm,  A.  H.,  and  Pugh,  J.  C.,  Land  and  People  in  Nigeria.  UniT.  of  London  Press,  1955 
limns,  A.  0.,  History  of  Algeria.  Rev.  ed.  London,  1956 
Dictionary  of  the  Yoruba  Language.  New  ed.  2  toIs.  Lagos  1918 
Elias,  T.  O.,  Nigerian  Land  Imw  and  Custom.  London,  1951 
Q^alletti,  R,.,  and  others,  Nigerian  Cocoa  Farmers.  Oxford  Univ.  Press  1956 
Hams,  .T  P.,  Local  Government  in  Southern  Nigeria.  Cambridge  UniT.  Press  1957 
Perham,  Margery  (ed.),  The  Native  Economics  of  Nigeria.  London,  1946.— J/inino  Com- 
metce  and  I  mance  in  Nigeria.  London,  1946  ^ 

Quinn-Young,  C.  T.,  and  Herdman,  T.,  Geography  of  Nigeria.  London,  1946 
ohuw,  i.,  and  Colvile,  0.,  Nigerian  Livestock  Mission.  (Colonial  266.)  H.M.S.O.,  1951 


CAMEROONS 
(Tbusteeship  Territoey) 

The  Cameroons,  lying  between  British  Nigeria  and  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  marches  with  the  eastern  boundary  of  Nigeria  north-eastwards  from 
the  coast  to  Lake  Chad.  It  was  captured  from  the  Germans  in  Feb.  1916 
and  was  divided  between  the  British  and  French  under  a  declaration  signed 
at  London  10  July  1919.  The  British  portion  is  a  strip  stretching^  the 
whole  length,  save  for  one  short  break,  of  the  Nigerian  boundary.  Area 
84,081  sq.  miles  and  population  estimated  at  1,430,000  (1963).  Bantu 
Negroes  live  near  the  coast,  Sudan  Negroes  inland.  The  country  is  admini¬ 
stered  under  a  trusteeship  agreement  which  has  superseded  the  mandate 
confen-ed  on  20  July  1922.  The  northern  part  is  attached  to  the  provinces 
ol  Bornu,  Benue  and  Adamawa  in  the  Northern  Region  of  Nigeria,  and 
the  southern  part  M  admmistered  separately  as  the  Southern  Cameroons 
under  the  Federal  Government  of  Nigeria. 

The  elections  held  iii  Southern  Cameroons  gave  the  Kamemn  National 
Democratic  Party,  which  favours  union  with  French  Cameroons,  14  out  of 
26  seats;  J.  N.  Foncha  formed  the  government. 
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There  were,  in  1957,  469  schools  including  444  primary  and  3  secondary 
schools,  8  teachers’  training  institutions  and  4  vocational  training  schools 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  Local  Authorities  and  the  Volun¬ 
tary  Agencies;  52,206  pupils  and  students  were  on  the  rolls. 

Under  the  revised  Constitution,  the  Southern  Cameroons  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  its  own  budget  as  from  1  Oct.  1954. 
Revenue  for  1968-59  (including  grants  from  the  U.K.  and  the  Federal 
Government)  is  estimated  at  £1,066,580  and  expenditure  at  £1,278,965. 

The  soil  in  the  coast  region  is  fertile,  and  this  area  is  heavily  forested. 
Near  the  coast  are  a  number  of  plantations,  most  of  them  run  by  the 
Cameroons  Development  Corporation. 

Trade  through  Cameroons  ports  (in  £  sterhng) : 


Merchandise  1952  1953  1954 

Imports  .  .  .  1,967,100  1,617,800  1,666,100 

Exports  .  .  .  3,943,600  5,571,900  4,909,200 


Chief  exports 
Cocoa  (long  tons) 
Palm-kernels  (long  tons) 
Bananas  (fresh)  (long  tons) 
Rubber  (long  tons)  . 


Quantity 

1955  1956  1957 

3,810  5,460  4,682 

2,000  1,514  1,379 

66,969  68,601  77,836 

1,442  1,644  1,905 


1955  1958  1957 

2,094,293  2,010,692  2,370,380 

4,026,000  4,237,0.37  6,351,053 

Value  (£1,000) 

1955  1956  1957 

934  976  996 

89  69  62 

2,344  2,403  2,799 

218  236  313 


Chief  imports :  Cotton  textiles,  cement,  fertilizers,  iron  and  steel  manu¬ 
factures,  machinery  and  motor  vehicles. 

Shipping,  1957.  Victoria,  entered  212  vessels  of  457,617  tons;  cleared 
209  vessels  of  455,347  tons.  Tiko,  entered  453  vessels  of  371,167  tons; 
cleared  447  vessels  of  372,614  tons. 

The  currency  is  identical  with  that  used  in  Nigeria.  Barclays  Bank 
D.C.O.  maintains  a  number  of  branches  in  the  Cameroons. 


Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Cameroons  for  the  year  1957.  1958 


GAMBIA 


Gambia  was  discovered  by  the  early  Portuguese  navigators,  but  they 
made  no  settlement.  During  the  17th  century  various  companies  of 
merchants  obtained  trading  charters  and  estabhshed  a  settlement  on  the 
river,  which,  from  1807,  was  controlled  from  Sierra  Leone;  in  1843  it  was 
made  an  independent  Crown  Colony;  in  1866  it  formed  part  of  the  West 
African  Settlements,  but  in  Dec.  1888  it  again  became  a  separate  Crown 
Colony. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  It  is  administered  under  a 
Govemer  with  an  Executive  Council  and  a  Legislative  Council. 

Governor.  Sir  Edward  Windley,  K.C.M.G.  (assumed  office  in  June  1958; 
salary  £3,600  and  £1,300  allowances). 

Colonial  Secretary.  K.  G.  8.  Smith,  C.M.G. 


Commissioner  for  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia  in  the  U.K.  A.  B.  Cotay 
(29  Weymouth  St,  W.l). 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Gambia  consists  of  4  ex-officio  members, 

1  official  member  and  not  less  than  6  appointed  members.  The  Governor 
presides  at  its  meetings. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  the  Speaker,  4  ex-officio  members, 

2  nominated  members,  11  members  directly  elected  and  3  members  indirectly 
elected.  The  Governor  presides  only  on  formal  occasions. 
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The  Constitution  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  not 
less  than  2  nor  more  than  3  Ministers.  The  Ministers  are  appointed  from 
amongst  the  6  appointed  members  of  the  Executive  Council  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  elected  and  nominated  unofficial  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council. 

In  Bathurst,  the  capital,  a  town  council  was  established  in  1946.  An¬ 
other  self-governing  body,  the  Kombo  St  Mary  Rural  Authority,  came  into 
being  on  1  Jan.  1947. 

Area  of  Colony  (comprising  Bathurst  and  some  adjoining  land),  29-4  sq. 
miles;  population  (1956  estimate),  28,820.  In  the  Protectorate  (area,  3,948 
sq.  miles)  the  settled  population  (1967  estimate)  was  237,084,  not  including 
strange  farmers. 

The  rainy  season  lasts  from  June  to  Oct.  The  total  rainfall  at 
Bathurst  was  64-12  in.  in  1958. 


EDUCATION.  In  Bathurst  there  are  10  government  primary  schools 
with  an  enrolment  of  3,400  pupils ;  8  of  these  were  formerly  mission  schools, 
which  were  taken  over  by  government  in  1945;  they  retain  their  denomi¬ 
national  identity  and  are  managed  by  committees  representing  the  Anglican, 
Methodist,  Roman  Catholic  and  Moslem  communities.  There  are  also  2 
mission  preparatory  schools  attached  to  the  mission  high  schools:  enrol¬ 
ment  206  pupils.  In  the  rural  area  of  the  Colony  there  are  3  primary  schools 
with  922  pupils.  In  the  Protectorate  there  are  22  local  authority  and  9 
mission  primary  schools:  enrolment  2,000  pupils. 

There  are  4  mission  secondary  schools,  all  in  Bathurst,  which  are  recog¬ 
nized  for  the  West  African  School  Certificate,  with  377  boys  and  230  girls. 
A  post-primary  modem  school  was  opened  in  Bathurst  in  Jan.  1958  with 
665  pupils,  and  there  is  a  post-primary  school  at  Georgetown  in  the  Protec¬ 
torate  with  94  pupils. 

Both  men  and  women  teachers  are  trained  at  Yundum  College,  16  miles 
from  Bathurst;  in  1968  there  were  71  students.  There  are  31  Gambians 
overseas  with  government  scholarships  and  about  100  private  students. 
Government  expenditure  on  education  in  1968  was  £128,250. 


FINANCE  AND  TRADE.  Revenue,  expenditure,  imports  and  exports 
for  calendar  years  wore  as  follows  (in  £  sterling) : 


Rerenne . 
Expenditure 
Imports  ‘ 
Exports  * 


1953 

1,201,068 

1,085,693 

2,219,203 

2,860,596 


1954 

1,420,356 

1,168,309 

2,595,256 

3,046,024 


Including  specie. 


1956 

1,464,262 

1,221,146 

3,709,762 

2,633,830 


1966 

1,406,004 

1,646,900 

3,729,601 

2,652,830 


1957 

2,128,107 

1,817,930 

4,762,384 

4,243,248 


Revised  estimates. 


1968* 

1,689,279 

1,814,239 

3,910,360 

4,109,118 


9“,^^  assets  exceeded  the  external  liabilities  by  £1,147,261 

(excluding  pubhc  debt,  £238,760,  and  sinking  fund,  £61,036). 

Principal  items  of  revenue  in  1957  :  Customs,  £883,250  ;  taxes,  £206,000 ; 
fees,  £141,840;  licences,  £30,760;  post,  telephones,  etc.,  £25,130.  Main 
items  of  expenditure  in  1957:  Personal  emoluments  ordinary,  £701  120- 
departmental  services,  £934,039;  public  works,  £236,887;  pensions  and 
gratmties,  £77,520. 

Chief  imports,  1957:  Apparel,  £276,226;  cotton  piece-goods,  £712,428; 
cotton,  other,  £28,579;  flour,  wheaten,  £94,637;  kola  nuts,  £128  814- 
^994  ^250,531 ;  medicines  and  drugs,  £129,962;  metal  manufactures! 

PdQn’mJ’  oils,  non-edible,  £133,654;  rice, 

£480,122;  soap,  £51,749;  sugar,  £183,909;  tobacco,  £194,463;  artificial 
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silk  piece-goods,  £320,684;  confectionery,  £79,920;  electrical  apparatus, 
£96,701. 


Chief  exports,  1958:  Groundnuts,  62,931  tons,  £3,722,524;  palm 
kernels,  1,474  tons,  £75,868;  beeswax,  3  tons,  £903;  hides  and  skins 
(cattle,  untanned),  38  tons,  £3,736. 

Trade  between  Gambia  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in 
£  sterling) : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


2,919,638 

1,831,283 

397,514 

1,814,357 

1,171,800 

1,282,034 

1,952,604 

1,721,132 

2,011,907 

1,635,337 

16,061 

29,146 

20,922 

44,430 

23,648 

Almost  aU  commercial  activity  centres  upon  the  marketing  of  groundnuts, 
which  is  the  only  export  crop  of  financial  significance.  In  1957,  38,107  tons 
of  groundnuts,  valued  at  £2,252,732,  were  exported  and  in  1958, 62,931  tons, 
valued  at  £3,722,524.  Other  exports  are  palm-kernals,  groundnut  oil, 
oil-cake  and  im tanned  hides  and  skins. 

Mining.  In  1953  deposits  of  ilmenite  were  discovered  on  old  storm 
beaches  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Prospecting  rights  are  held  by  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  a  U.K.  firm,  and  mining  operations  commenced  in  1956.  The 
first  shipments  of  the  processed  ore  were  exported  to  the  U.K.  in  1957. 
Exports  amounted  to  29,000  tons  in  1958,  but  operations  will  cease  in  1959. 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping,  Of  the  205  vessels  (492,641  net 
tons)  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1958,  102  of  381,516  net 
tons  were  British.  There  are  2  deep-water  wharves  in  Bathurst.  Internal 
communication  is  maintained  by  steamers  and  launches. 

Roads.  There  are  534  miles  of  earth  roads  in  the  Protectorate,  most  of 
them  closed  or  restricted  in  the  wet  season ;  and  39-6  miles  of  bituminous 
surfaced  roads  in  the  Colony.  Number  of  licensed  motor  vehicles  (1958): 
378  passenger  cars,  661  commercial  vehicles  and  520  motor  cycles. 

Post.  There  are  several  post  offices  and  agencies;  postal  facilities  are 
also  afforded  to  all  river  towns  by  means  of  a  travelling  post  office  on  the 
government  river  mail-steamers.  Bathurst  is  connected  with  St  Vincent 
(Cape  de  Verde)  and  with  Sierra  Leone  by  cable.  Bathurst  is  in  wireless 
communication  with  London  and  with  Mansakonko,  Georgetown,  Kuntaur 
and  Basse  in  the  Protectorate.  A  trans-Gambia  telephone  system  provides 
direct  communications  with  Dakar  and  Ziguinchor. 

Aviation.  In  1958,  870  aircraft  landed  and  took  off;  most  of  them  were 
British.  Arrivals:  1,238  passengers  and  18,229  kg  of  goods  and  mail;  de¬ 
partures:  1,204  passengers  and  4,223  kg  of  goods  and  mail. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING.  West  African  currency  notes  in  circulation 
31  Dec.  1957  amounted  to  £5,013,778.  In  1957  the  government  savings 
bank  had  9,445  depositors  holding  £291,031.  There  is  one  bank  in  the 
Colony,  the  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Ltd. 


Books  of  Reference 

Annual  Report  on  Gambia^  1954-55.  H.M.S.O.*  1957 

Gambia  {Constitution)  Order  in  Council^  1954  {No.  1145).  1954 

Gray,  J.  M.,  A  History  of  the  Gambia.  London,  1940 

Haswell,  M.  R.,  Economics  of  Agriculture  in  a  Savannah  Village.  1953 

Southom,  Lady,  The  Gambia.  London,  1952 
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SIERRA  LEONE 

The  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  originated  in  the  sale  and  cession,  in  1787, 
by  native  chiefs  to  English  settlers,  of  a  piece  of  land  intended  as  a  home 
for  natives  of  Africa  who  were  waifs  in  London,  and  later  it  was  used  as 
a  settlement  for  Africans  rescued  from  slave-ships.  The  present  combined 
Colony  and  Protectorate  are  bounded  on  the  north-west,  north  and  north¬ 
east  by  the  Republic  of  Guinea,  on  the  south-east  by  Liberia  and  on  the 
south-west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Colony,  including  those  portions 
administered  as  Protectorate,  lies  along  the  coast,  extending  from  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Searcies  River  to  the  boundary  of  Liberia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mano  River, 
a  distance  of  about  212  miles.  Inland  it  extends  to  a  distance  varying  from 
J  to  20  miles  and  includes  the  Yelibuya  and  other  islands  towards  the  north, 
as  well  as  Sherbro  and  several  smaller  islands  to  the  south,  but  the  Isles  de 
Los  were  ceded  to  France  in  1904.  The  Colony  proper  consists  of  a  peninsula 
about  25  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  of  which  Cape  Sierra  Leone  is  the 
north-westernmost  point. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Under  the  constitution 
of  14  Aug.  1958  the  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  51  elected  and  2 
nominated  members;  of  the  elected  members  14  are  from  the  Colony,  24 
from  the  Protectorate  and  1  from  the  Bo  urban  area.  The  other  12  are 
Paramount  Chiefs  selected  from  each  of  the  12  district  councils. 

The  strength  of  the  parties  in  the  House  is :  Sierra  Leone  People’s  Party, 
36;  Sierra  Leone  United  Progressive  Party,  6;  People’s  National  Party,  4; 
independents,  3. 

The  Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Governor,  who  is  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Premier  and  11  unofficial  members  (all  members  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  People’s  Party)  of  whom  10  hold  portfolios. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  new  Constitution,  a  new  post  of  Deputy 
Governor  has  been  created  to  supersede  the  post  of  Chief  Secretary.  The 
post  of  Chief  Commissioner,  Protectorate  has  been  abolished.  The  duties 
of  the  Deputy  Governor  are  to  assist  the  Governor  with  particular  reference 
to  the  subjects  reserved  under  Section  16  of  the  Sierra  Leone  (Constitution) 
Order  in  Council  1958,  namely,  external  affairs,  defence,  appointments  and 
disciplinary  control  of  officers  in  the  Public  Service,  internal  security  and 
police. 

Governor,  C.-in-C.  and  Vice-Admiral.  Sir  Maurice  Dorman,  K.C.M.G. 
(appointed  1  Sept.  1956). 

Deputy  Governor.  A.  N.  A.  Waddell,  C.M.G.,  D.S.C. 

Premier,  Internal  Affairs  and  Development.  Sir  Milton  Margai,  M.B.E. 

Commissioner  for  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia  in  tlie  U.K.  A.  B.  Cotay 
(29  Weymouth  St,  W.l). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  Colony  and  Protectorate 
is  27,925  sq.  miles.  Those  portions  which  are  administered  strictly  as 
colony  (viz.,  the  Sierra  Leone  Peninsula,  Tasso  Island,  Banana  Islands,  the 
township  of  Bon  the  on  Sherbro  Island  and  York  Island)  cover  approximately 
256  sq.  miles.  The  whole  territory  is  administratively  divided  into  the 
Northern,  South-Western  and  South-Eastern  Provinces.  Population  (esti¬ 
mated  1966),  2-6m.  Europeans  numbered  about  1,000;  Asiatics,  about 
2,000.  The  capital  is  Freetown,  with  100,000  inhabitants. 
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EDUCATION  (1957).  There  were  497  primary  schools,  5  of  them 
being  managed  by  Government,  465  being  assisted  from  public  funds  and 
managed  by  local  authorities  or  missions  or  officers  of  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  27  being  imassisted.  61,881  children  were  enrolled.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  in  assisted  schools  were  paid  in  full  by  Government. 
Fees  paid  by  pupils  largely  balanced  the  expenditure  on  equipment.  In 
many  cases  school  buildings  are  the  property  of  churches,  but  building  grants 
on  a  £  for  £  basis  have  been  allocated  to  district  councils  and  to  voluntary 
agencies  from  funds  voted  by  the  Legislative  Council. 

There  were  24  secondary  schools  with  5,924  pupils.  In  every  province 
there  is  now  at  least  I  government  and  1  assisted  secondary  school. 

The  Government  Technical  Institute  at  Freetown  had  751  students;  the 
Technical  Institute  at  Kenema  had  52  students.  The  Girls’  Vocational 
School,  an  assisted  school  at  Bo,  had  74  pupils. 

Teacher  training  was  carried  out  at  Fourah  Bay  College,  Government 
Training  Colleges  at  Njala  and  Magburaka,  the  United  Christian  Council’s 
Training  College  at  Bunumbu,  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  College  for  men 
at  Bo  and  for  women  at  Kenema.  The  total  number  of  teachers  in  training 
was  615.  The  training  of  teachers  is  financed  entirely  by  the  central 
government. 

The  Fourah  Bay  College,  founded  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  is 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  Durham  and  provides  courses  in  theology, 
science,  arts  and  economics  in  addition  to  training  comses  for  teachers. 
The  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  year  (apart  from  teacher 
trainees)  was  265. 

Total  expenditure  on  education  in  1957  was  £1,670,710  derived  from  all 
sources,  of  which  £191,933  was  contributed  from  the  U.K. 

HEALTH.  In  the  Colony  there  are  7  government  hospitals  (460  beds) 
including  a  maternity  hospital,  a  sanatorium  near  Freetown  and  a  hospital 
at  Bonthe.  A  mental  hospital  at  Klissy  has  accommodation  for  112  patients, 
and  2  homes  for  the  chronic  sick  have  accommodation  for  106  patients.  In 
the  Provinces  there  are  13  government  hospitals  (527  beds),  6  mission  hos¬ 
pitals  and  2  hospitals  associated  with  mining  companies.  Four  govern¬ 
ment,  2  mission  and  1  mining  hospitals  train  nurses  and  midwives.  There 
are  47  government  and  native  administration  dispensaries  and  health 
centres  and  25  endemic  diseases  control  unit  treatment  centres. 

JUSTICE.  The  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters.  Subordinate  courts  are  held  by  magistrates  in  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts.  Native  courts  apply  native  law  and  custom  under  a  criminal  and 
civil  jurisdiction.  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
heard  by  the  West  African  Court  of  Appeal.  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
magistrates  courts  are  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Appeal  lies  from  the 
West  African  Court  of  Appeal  to  the  Privy  CoimcU. 

POLICE.  The  police  force  at  19  Oct.  1958  had  an  authorized  strength 
of  56  superior  police  officers  (European  and  African),  75  jimior  police  officers 
and  1,848  n.c.o.s  and  other  ranks.  In  1957,  7,693  persons  were  convicted 
in  the  Supreme  and  magistrates’  courts. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  main  agricultural  products  are 
palm-kemels,  palm-oil,  piassava,  rice,  cocoa,  coffee,  groundnuts,  benniseed, 
ginger,  kola-nuts  and  cassava. 
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Livestock  (rough  estimate):  Cattle,  150,000;  goats,  25,000;  sheep, 
20,000;  pigs,  5,000. 

Fishing.  Inshore  fishing  by  African  fishermen  is  extensive  but  in¬ 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  in  Freetown  and  the  Protectorate.  The 
operation  of  commercial  trawlers  in  recent  years  has  contributed  significantly 
to  the  local  supply  of  fish. 

Industry.  Nine  pioneer  oil-mills  for  the  expressing  of  palm-oil  are 
operated  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Produce  Marketing  Board.  Government  also 
operates  4  rice-mills,  and  there  are  a  number  of  privately  owned  mills. 
Furniture  making  is  being  done  by  a  branch  of  the  Government  Department 
of  Forestry.  Individual  and  self-owned  furniture  workshops  produce  their 
own  quota  of  furniture  mainly  for  local  use.  Village  industries  include 
fishing,  fish  curing  and  smoking,  weaving  and  hand  methods  of  expressing 
palm-oil  and  cracking  palm  kernels. 

Mining.  The  chief  minerals  mined  are  iron  ore,  diamonds  and  chrome 
ore.  Small  quantities  of  gold  are  also  found.  Production  in  1957  was  as 
follows:  Iron  ore,  1,444,542  tons;  diamonds,  863,202  carats  (exported); 
chromite,  16,378  tons. 

Labour.  Over  half  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  over 
78,000  workers  are  in  wage-earning  employment.  Analysed  by  employer, 
workers  in  wage-earning  employment  were  distributed  as  follows  at  the 
end  of  1957:  Government,  23,458 ;  Native  Administrations,  2,894 ;  Service 
Departments  (civilian  employees  of  War  Department  and  Admiralty), 
1,489;  larger  private  and  commercial  undertakings,  17,663.  Analysed  bj^ 
industry  or  service,  these  workers  were  distributed  as  follows ;  Building  and 
construction,  8,939;  mining,  6,452;  transport  (road,  rail  and  air),  6,770; 
commerce,  6,569;  maritime  and  waterfront,  2,381 ;  other  principal  industries 
and  services  (including  public  administration,  health  and  agriculture), 
15,420;  and  miscellaneous  services  (including  domestic  service),  32,500. 

The  Labour  Department  has  its  headquarters  in  Freetown,  offices  in 
Bo  and  Kenema  and  6  employment  exchanges.  Wages  and  conditions  of 
employment  are  regulated  by  4  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  4  Wages 
Boards  which  together  cover  the  majority  of  wage-earners  in  the  territory. 
There  are  12  registered  trade  unions  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  number  of  persons 
registered  in  Freetown  for  employment  at  the  end  of  1957  was  1,964,  ex¬ 
cluding  maritime  labourers  and  dock  workers  who  are  registered  in  the  Port 
Labour  (Maritime  and  Harbour)  Pools. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £  sterling)  for  calendar 
years : 

1953*  1954>  1955  1956  1957  1958* 

Revenue  .  5,418,163  7,621,299  7,646,796  9,686,738  10,368  296  10  379  33''> 

Expenditure*  6,269,095  6,863,115  7,397,336  9,846,278  9,361,286  ll’lSS^llS 

*  Excluding  railway  revenue  and  expenditure. 

Excluding  revenue  paid  to  development  fund,  and  railway  revenue  and  expenditure 

*  Revised  estimates. 

Ordinary  revenue  in  1957  was  :  Customs,  £6,887,967;  fees,  payment  for 
services,  etc.,  £693,027;  post  and  telegraphs,  £160,603;  port  and  marine 
£152,276;  taxes,  £2,320,109;  hcences,  etc.,  £109,344;  reimbursements’ 
royalties  and  interest,  £325,945.  Extraordinary  revenue,  £709,126.  Extra¬ 
ordinary  expenditure  in  1957  was  £1,684,207.  Net  pubhc  debt'  31  Dec 
1957,  £5,660,582, 
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COMMERCE.  Total  trade  (in  £  sterling)  for  calendar  years ; 

1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Imports  .  10,282,485  11,096,423  13,376,250  17,114,967  23,093,100  28,249  521 

Exports  .  10,164,158  11,977,113  11,381,673  10,222,067  13,184,606  18,386,113 

In  1957  the  principal  imports  were:  Rice,  621,033  cwt,  £1,429,270; 
flour,  191,348  cwt,  £481,344;  sugar,  155,970  cwt,  £572,796;  fish,  71,500 
cwt,  £484,802;  milk  and  cream,  23,902  cwt,  £196,749;  fruits,  £249,738; 
meat,  22,515  cwt,  £208,883;  beer,  ale,  stout  and  porter,  2,224,308  gallons, 
£1,116,263;  cigarettes,  689,744  lb.,  £436,689;  tobacco,  unmanufactured, 
14,004  cwt,  £268,303;  still  wine,  722,454  gallons,  £284,065;  furnace  oil, 
58,871,033  gallons,  £2,363,277;  motor  spirit,  5,248,921  gallons,  £290,130; 
lamp  oil,  3,718,427  gallons,  £233,697;  coal,  coke  and  briquettes,  25,993 
tons,  £160,013;  lubricating  oil  (liquid),  364,196  gallons,  £108,387;  medicinal 
and  pharmaceutical  products,  £327,564;  soap,  58,278  cwt,  £254,602;  paint, 
11,776  cwt,  £123,168;  cotton  thread  and  fabrics,  £2,132,555;  fabrics  of 
synthetic  fibres,  £2,077,644;  base  metal  (iron  and  steel),  20,437  tons, 
£1,339,149;  corrugated  iron  sheets,  8,370  tons,  £753,169;  cement,  43,056 
tons,  £392,634;  rubber  manufactures,  £246,777;  paper,  paper  board  and 
manufactures  thereof,  £150,288;  motor  vehicles  and  parts,  £1,650,472; 
electrical  machinery,  £566,299;  clothing  and  footwear,  £1,182,137;  musical 
instruments  and  parts,  £103,155;  umbrellas,  £111,117. 

Principal  exports  in  1957  were;  Palm-kernels,  51,147  tons,  £146,571; 
coffee  (raw),  75,169  cwt,  £895,687;  cocoa,  40,210  cwt,  £385,946;  piassava, 
35,839  cwt,  £101,365;  kola-nuts,  14,727  cwt,  £102,942;  iron  ore,  1,444,542 
tons,  £4,380,343;  diamonds,  863,202  carats,  £6,425,197;  chrome  ore,  16,378 
tons,  £170,198. 

Of  the  imports,  46-64%  come  from  U.K.,  1-98%  from  India,  6-22% 
from  Italy,  7-66%  from  Japan,  2-47%  from  Hong  Kong,  10-09%  from 
Netherlands  West  Indies.  Of  the  exports  73-92%  went  to  U.K.,  8-54%  to 
the  German  Federal  Republic,  8-27%  to  Netherlands  and  6-91%  to  U.S.A. 

Total  trade  between  Sierra  Leone  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  in  £  sterling)  ; 

1954  1966  1966  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  .  7,174,118  7,623,793  6,797,112  7,378,848  6,386,897 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  7,913,382  9,461,376  11,475,665  11,613,419  10,696,179 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  177,778  196,137  297,497  417,178  411,888 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Railways.  A  government  railway,  a  single  fine 
of  2  ft  6  in.  gauge,  is  open  from  Freeto-wn  to  Pendembu,  near  the  Liberian 
frontier,  a  length  of  227|  miles.  From  Bauya  Junction,  64J  miles  from 
Freetown,  a  branch  fine  runs  to  Makeni,  a  distance  of  83  miles.  Total 
line  open,  1958,  was  341  miles,  including  sidings.  Total  receipts,  1956, 
railway,  £664,648;  port,  £385,284;  total  ordinary  working  expenditure, 
railway,  £1,010,563;  porti,  £281,145. 

Roads.  Motor  vehicles  licensed  during  1956  totalled  2,979  passenger 
cars,  1,833  buses  and  trucks  and  166  motor  cycles. 

There  are  1,594  miles  of  main  trunk  roads,  maintained  by  the  Public 
Works  Department,  1,084  miles  of  secondary  roads  mamtained  by  the 
District  Councils  and  141  miles  of  road  maintained  by  mining  companies. 

Post.  The  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Department  maintains  a  trunk-line 
network  of  940  miles  of  telephone  and  telegraph  routes  connecting  Freetown 
with  the  Colony  and  Protectorate.  Freetown  is  served  by  a  modern  auto¬ 
matic  telephone  exchange,  and  trunk  telephone  facilities  exist  between 
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Freetown,  Bo,  Makeni  and  other  principal  towns  by  land-line  and  radio¬ 
telephone.  Telegraphic  facilities  are  provided  at  59  offices,  covering  a 
large  area  of  the  territory,  by  means  of  land-line  and  wireless.  There  are 
127  post  offices  and  postal  agencies.  A  wired  broadcasting  system  operates 
in  Freetown,  and  at  the  end  of  1957  there  were  4,314  subscribers.  The 
Department  also  operates  and  maintains  the  Sierra  Leone  Broadcasting 
Service.  The  number  of  private  wireless-licence  holders  is  3,120. 

Avialion.  The  international  airport  for  Sierra  Leone  is  at  Lungi  near 
Freetown.  West  African  Airways  (Nigeria)  Ltd  and  Ghana  Airways  each 
provide  a  w’eekly  return  service  between  Accra  and  Dakar.  Airwork/ 
Hunting-Clan  operate  a  weekly  return  service  between  the  U.K.  and  Accra. 
Air  France  call  twice  w^eekly-  on  the  route  Conakry-Monrovia. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  West  African  Currency  Board,  Lon¬ 
don,  which  was  estabhahed  in  1913,  is  responsible  for  providing  the  currency 
in  the  territory.  It  issues  notes  of  lOs.,  £1  and  £5,  and  yellow  metal  coins 
of  2s.,  Is.  and  6d.,  nickel  coins  rf)f  3d.,  Id.  and  ^d.  and  bronze  coins  of  Id. 
and  |d.  The  currency  is  interchangeable  with  sterhng  at  par.  At  31  Dec. 
1957  West  African  Currency  Board  notes  in  circulation  were  estimated  at 
£8,705,392  and  coin  at  £4,734,311. 

At  the  end  of  1957  there  were  65,816  depositors  in  the  40  branches 
of  the  post  office  savings  bank,  with  £1,605,448  (inclusive  of  uiterest)  to  their 
credit. 

The  Bank  of  British  West  Africa  and  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  have  their 
headquarters  at  Freetown;  the  former  has  6  and  the  latter  5  branches. 

THE  PROTECTORATE.  On  31  Aug.  1896  a  proclamation  was  issued 
declaring  a  protectorate  over  the  hinterland  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  area  of 
the  Protectorate  is  approximately  27,669  sq.  miles,  and  the  population  is 
estimated  to  be  about  2,130,000.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  the  east 
by  French  Guinea,  and  on  the  south-east  by  Liberia. 

The  Protectorate  is  administered  by  Government  through  the  ministries. 
The  office  of  Chief  Commissioner  has  been  abolished. 

The  Protectorate  is  divided  into  146  Chiefdoms,  each  under  the  control  of 
a  Paramount  Chief  and  CouncD  of  Elders  known  as  the  Tribal  Authority, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  for  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice  in  all  disputes  between  natives  (except  for  serious  crimes). 
143  of  these  Chiefdoms  have  been  organized  into  local  government  units, 
empowered  to  raise  and  disburse  funds  for  the  development  of  the  Chiefdom 
concerned.  In  each  administrative  district  there  is  a  District  Council, 
comprised  of  representatives  of  each  Chiefdom  and  under  the  presidency 
of  an  unofficial  member  of  the  District  Covmcil  appointed  by  the  Governor 
in  Council.  District  Coimcils  have  now  developed  into  local  government 
units  with  funds  at  their  disposal  for  the  development  of  their  districts. 

In  each  administrative  ,district  there  is  a  magistrate’s  com-t,  presided 
over  by  a  pohoe  magistrate),  with  District  Commissioners  retaining  their 
magisterial  powers,  which  they  normally  use  only  on  matters  of  routine  or 
in  urgent  cases.  These  courts  are  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
proceeds  on  regular  circuit  in  the  Protectorate.  Police  duties  in  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  are  carried  out  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Police ;  in  addition,  each  chief¬ 
dom  maintauis  a  small  force  of  c'hiefdom  messengers  who  are  emploved  by 
native  administrations  for  the  mfiintenance  of  law  and  order  within  the 
chiefdom. 
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The  Protectorate  is  primarily  agricultural,  rice  being  the  staple  food 
crop.  The  most  important  agricultural  exports  are  palm-kernels  and  palm- 
oil,  piassava,  cocoa  and  ginger.  Coffee,  groundnuts  and  benniseed  are  also 
exported  in  small  quantities.  The  chief  mineral  exports  are  iron  ore  and 
diamonds,  important  deposits  of  which  are  mined.  Chrome  and  small 
quantities  of  alluvial  gold  and  platinum  are  also  exported. 

Books  of  Reference 

Annual  Report  on  Sierra  Leone,  1954.  H.M.S.O.,  1956 

An  Outline  of  the  Ten-year  Plan  for  the  Development  of  Sierra  Leone.  Freetown,  1946 

Atlas  of  Sierra  Leone.  Ed.  Suryey  and  Lands  Dept.  Freetown,  1953 

Sierra  Leone  Studies.  Ed.  J.  D.  Hargreaves.  Freetown,  1953  II 

Lewis,  R.,  Sierra  Leone.  H.M.S.O.,  1964 

Little,  K.  L.,  The  ilende  of  Sierra  Leone.  London,  1951 

Luke,  H.  0.,  A  Bibliography  of  Sierra  I^eone.  Oxford,  1925 

Tjtting,  F.  A.  J.,  The  Story  of  Sierra  Leone.  London,  1931 


ST  HELENA 

St  Helena,  of  volcanic  origin,  is  1,200  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
Area,  47  sq.  miles,  with  a  cultivable  area  of  8,600  acres.  It  is  administered 
by  the  Governor,  who  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  consisting  of 
not  more  than  4  ofBcial  and  3  unofficial  members,  and  by  an  Advisory 
Council  of  not  more  than  10  members  most  of  whom  are  imofficial. 

Population  (1957),  4,682.  Births  (living),  1957,  120;  deaths,  56; 
marriages,  28;  divorces,  0.  There  are  5  Episcopal  and  4  Baptist  chapels. 

Education:  11  primary  and  1  secondary  schools  controlled  by  the 
Government,  with  1,270  pupils  in  1957. 

Police  force,  14;  cases  dealt  with  by  police  magistrate,  24  in  1957. 

The  port  of  the  island  is  Jamestown. 

Governor  and  C.-in-C.  Robert  Edmund  Alford,  C.M.G.  (sworn  in,  26  Feb 
1958). 

Government  Secretary.  G.  A.  Lewis,  M.B.E. 


Finance  and  Trade,  for  calendar  years,  in  £  sterling : 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Revenue  * 

136,173 

180,856 

162,598 

183,022 

187,791 

207,645 

Expenditure  * 

139,104 

173,377 

170,298 

173,745 

192,609 

210,763 

Exports  • 

82,858 

46,915 

56,177 

64,147 

69,825 

Imports  * 

209,507 

214,852 

206,551 

206,792 

201,086 

•  Including  imperial  grants  (1952,  £47,000;  1953,  £37,500 ;  1954, £80,000 ;  1955,  £74,300; 
1966,  £58,900;  1957,  £62,500).  •  Including  government  stores. 


The  revenue  from  customs  was,  in  1951,  £24,800;  1952,  £31,576;  1953, 
£26,758;  1954,  £25,694;  1955,  £22,574;  1956,  £26,374;  1957,  £19,190. 

The  colony’s  assets  at  31  Dec.  1957  exceeded  the  liabilities  by  £8,820. 
The  principal  exports  are  flax  fibre,  tow,  rope  and  twine ;  they  totalled 
1,321  tons  in  1952;  1,478-5  tons  in  1953;  820  tons  in  1954;  915  tons  in  1955; 
1,008  tons  in  1956;  852  tons  in  1957. 

Total  trade  between  Ascension  and  St  Helena  and  the  U.K.  (British 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 


1938 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Imports  to  U.K. 

7,253 

50,447 

60,392 

44,163 

56,299 

41,436 

Exports  from  U.K.  . 

.  44,456 

157,109 

164,137 

181,603 

195,852 

205,375 

Re-exports  fi-om  U.K. 

5,793 

18,779 

26,635 

22,892 

17,571 

29,588 
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Savings-bank  deposits  on  31  Dec.  1957,  £110,675,  belonging  to  876 
depositors. 

Fruit  trees,  Norfolk  pines,  eucalyptus  and  cedars  flourish  in  St  Helena. 
Cattle  do  well,  but  there  is  no  outside  market  for  the  meat.  The  flax 
{phormium  tenax)  industry  is  estabhshed  at  7  private  mills.  The  area  of 
land  under  flax  was  estimated  at  3,500  acres  in  1950.  A  lace-making 
industry  was  started  in  1907.  The  number  of  vessels  that  called  in  1957 
was  41 ;  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was  309,116.  There  are  65  miles 
of  all-weather  motor  roads. 

The  Cable  and  Wireless  cable  connects  St  Helena  with  Cape  Town  and 
with  St  Vincent.  There  is  a  telephone  service  with  80  miles  of  wire  and 
112  telephones. 

Ascension  is  a  small  island  of  volcanic  origin,  of  34  sq.  miles,  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  700  miles  north-west  of  St  Helena.  In  Nov.  1922  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  transferred  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  Colonial  Office 
and  annexed  to  the  colony  of  St  Helena.  There  are  10  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  providing  vegetables  and  fruit.  Population,  31  Dec.  1946,  was  292 ; 
1949,162;  1950,176;  1955,196;  1956,416;  1957,434. 

The  island  is  the  resort  of  sea  turtles,  which  come  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  sand  annually  between  January  and  May.  Rabbits,  wild  goats  and 
partridges  are  more  or  less  numerous  on  the  island,  which  is,  besides,  the 
breeding  ground  of  the  sooty  tern  or  ‘  wideawake,’  these  birds  coming  in  vast 
numbers  to  lay  their  eggs  every  eighth  month. 

Cable  and  Wireless,  Ltd  own  and  operate  a  cable  station,  connecting 
the  island  with  St  Helena,  Sierra  Leone,  St  Vincent,  Rio  do  Janeiro  and 
Buenos  Aires. 

Resident  Magistrate.  A.  R.  Harrison. 

Tristan  da  Cunha,  a  small  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  half-way 
between  the  Cape  and  South  America,  in  37°  6'  S.  lat.,  12°  1'  W.  long.  Besides 
Tristan  da  Cunha  and  Gough  Island,  there  are  Inaccessible  and  Nightingale 
Islands,  the  former  2  and  the  latter  1  mile  long,  and  a  number  of  rocks. 
As  from  12  Jan.  1938  the  4  islands  have  become  dependencies  of  St  Helena. 
Tristan  consists  of  an  extinct  volcano  rising  to  a  height  of  6,760  ft,  with  a 
circumference  at  its  base  of  21  miles.  The  habitable  area  is  a  small  plateau 
on  the  north-west  side  of  about  12  sq.  miles,  100  ft  above  sea-level.  Only 
about  30  acres  is  under  cultivation,  three-quarters  of  it  for  potatoes.  There 
are  apple  and  peach  trees;  bullocks,  sheep  and  geese  are  reared,  and  fish 
are  plentiful.  The  island  is  extremely  lonely,  but  the  community  is  growing. 
In  1880  it  numbered  109,  in  1957,  290.  The  original  inhabitants  were  ship¬ 
wrecked  sailors  and  soldiers  who  remained  behind  when  the  garrison  from 
St  Helena  was  withdrawn  in  1817. 

At  the  end  of  April  1942  Tristan  da  Cunha  was  commissioned  as  H.M.S. 
Atlantic  Isle,  and  became  an  important  meteorological  and  radio  station. 
In  Jan.  1949  a  South  African  company  commenced  crawfishing  operations, 
-‘in  Administrator  was  appointed  at  the  end  of  1948  and  a  body  of  basic 
law  brought  into  operation.  The  Island  Council,  which  was  set  up  in  1932, 
consists  of  6  nominated  and  15  elected  members  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Administrator,  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts’  missionary  and  the  company  manager  as  ex-officio  members. 
Women’s  affairs  are  discussed  by  the  Island  Women’s  Council,  which  pre¬ 
sents  them  for  consideration  to  the  general  coimcil. 

Administrator.  P.  A.  Day. 
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Books  of  Reference 

Annual  Report^  1954-55,  H.M.S.O.,  1956 

Blakeston,  0.,  Isle  of  St  Helena.  London,  1957 

Booy,  D.  M.,  Rock  of  Exile :  a  narrative  of  Tristan  da  Cunha.  London,  1957 
Holdgate,  M.,  Mountains  in  the  Sea.  London,  1958 
Munch,  P.  A.,  Sociology  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  Oslo,  1945 


CANADA 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  territories  which  now  constitute  Canada  came  imder  British  power 
at  various  times  by  settlement,  conquest  or  cession.  Nova  Scotia  was 
temporarily  occupied  in  1628  by  settlement  at  Port  Royal,  was  ceded 
back  to  France  in  1632,  and  was  finally  ceded  by  France  in  1713,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht;  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  charter,  conferring 
rights  over  all  the  territory  draining  into  Hudson  Bay,  was  granted  in  1670; 
Canada,  with  all  its  dependencies,  including  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  France  in  1763; 
Vancouver  Island  was  acknowledged  to  be  British  by  the  Oregon  Boimdary 
Treaty  of  1846,  and  British  Columbia  was  established  as  a  separate  colony 
in  1868.  As  originally  constituted,  Canada  was  composed  of  the  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (now  Ontario  and  Quebec),  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  They  were  united  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  known  as  ‘The  British  North  America  Act,  1867,’ 
which  came  into  operation  on  1  July  1867  by  royal  proclamation.  The 
Act  provides  that  the  constitution  of  Canada  shall  be  ‘  similar  in  principle 
to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  ’ ;  that  the  executive  authority  shall  bo 
vested  in  the  Sovereign,  and  carried  on  in  his  name  by  a  Governor-General 
and  Privy  Council;  and  that  the  legislative  power  shall  be  exercised  by 
a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  called  the  ‘  Senate  ’  and  the  ‘  House  of 
Commons.’  The  present  position  of  Canada  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  was  defined  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926  {see  p.  61). 

On  30  June  1931  the  House  of  Commons  approved  the  enactment  of 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  emancipating  the  Provinces  as  well  as  the 
Dominion  from  the  operation  of  the  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act,  and  thus 
removing  what  legal  limitations  existed  as  regards  Canada’s  legislative 
autonomy.  The  statute  received  the  royal  assent  on  12  Dec.  1931. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  British  North  America  Act  for  the  admission 
of  British  Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Northwest  Territories  and 
Newfoundland  into  the  Union.  In  1869  Rupert’s  Land,  or  the  Northwest 
Territories,  was  purchased  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company ;  the  province 
of  Manitoba  was  erected  from  this  territory,  and  admitted  into  the  con¬ 
federation  on  16  July  1870.  On  20  July  1871  the  province  of  British 
Columbia  was  admitted,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  on  1  July  1873.  The 
provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  formed  from  the  provisional 
districts  of  Alberta,  Athabaska,  Assiniboia  and  Saskatchewan,  and  admitted 
on  1  Sept.  1906.  Newfoundland  formally  joined  Canada  as  its  tenth 
province  on  31  March  1949. 

In  Feb.  1931  Noi^vay  formally  recognized  the  Canadian  title  to  the 
Sverdrup  group  of  Arctic  islands.  Canada  thus  holds  sovereignty  in  the 
whole  Arctic  sector  north  of  the  Canadian  mainland. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Governors-General  of  Canada : 

Viscount  Monok 
Lord  Lisgar 
Earl  of  Dufferiu 
Marquess  of  Lome  . 

Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
Lord  Stanley  of  Preston 
Earl  of  Aberdeen 
Earl  of  Minto  . 

Earl  Grey 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught 


.  1867-1869 

Duke  of  Deronsliire 

.  1869-1872 

Viscount  Byng  of  Vimy  , 

.  1872-1878 

Viscount  WiJlingdon 

.  1878-1883 

Earl  of  Bessborough 

.  1883-1888 

Lord  Tweedsmuir  . 

.  1888-1893 

Earl  of  Athlone 

.  1893-1898 

Field-Marsbal  Viscount  Alex¬ 

.  1898-1904 

ander  of  Tunis 

.  1904-1911 

Vincent  Massey 

1911-1916 


1916-1921 

1921-1926 

1926-1931 

1931-1935 

1935-1940 

1940-1946 

1946-1952 

1952- 


The  members  of  the  Senate  are  nominated  for  life  by  summons  of  the 
Governor-General  imder  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada.  As  a  result  of  Newfound¬ 
land’s  admission  the  Senate  now  consists  of  102  senators,  namely,  24  from 
Ontario,  24  from  Quebec,  10  from  Nova  Scotia,  10  from  New  Brunswick,  4 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  6  from  Manitoba,  6  from  British  Columbia,  6 
from  Alberta,  6  from  Saskatchewan  and  6  from  Newfoundland.  Each 
senator  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  a  bom  or  naturalized  British  subject, 
and  must  reside  in,  and  be  possessed  of  property,  real  or  personal,  to  the  value 
of  $4,000  within  the  province  for  which  he  is  appointed.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  elected  by  the  people,  for  5  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved. 
The  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  provided  that  the  province  of  Quebec 
shall  have,  in  the  Canadian  Parhament,  a  fixed  representation  of  65  seats 
and  all  other  provinces  shall  be  represented  proportionately  according  to 
their  population,  these  figures  to  be  readjusted  after  each  decennial  census. 
The  twenty-fourth  Parliament,  elected  on  31  March  1958,  comprised  265 
members,  with  the  representation  as  follows :  85  for  Ontario,  75  for  Quebec, 
12  for  Nova  Scotia,  10  for  New  Brunswick,  14  for  Manitoba,  22  for 
British  Columbia,  4  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  17  for  Saskatchewan,  17  for 
Alberta,  1  for  the  Yukon  Territory,  1  for  Northwest  Territories  and  7  for 
Newfoundland.  Voting  is  by  ballot.  Women  have  the  vote  and  are 
eligible. 

State  of  parties  in  the  Senate  (April  1959):  Liberals,  74;  Progressive 
Conservatives,  19;  smaller  parties,  3 ;  vacant,  6  ;  total,  102. 

State  of  the  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  (April  1959) :  Progressive 
Conservatives,  207;  Liberals,  49;  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation 
(Canadian  Socialist  Party),  8 ;  vacant,  1 ;  total  265. 

Oovernor-General.  The  Right  Hon.  Vincent  Massey,  P.C.,  C.H.  (sworn  in 
28  Feb.  1952;  salary,  £10,000  per  annum). 

The  office  and  appointment  of  the  Governor- General  are  regulated  by 
letters  patent,  signed  by  the  IHng  on  8  Sept.  1947,  which  came  into  force 
on  1  Oct.  1947.  He  is  assisted  in  his  functions,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1867,  by  a  Privy  Council  composed  of  Cabinet  Ministers. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Progressive  Conservative  Cabinet  as  in 
April  1959,  in  order  of  precedence,  which  in  Canada  attaches  generally  rather 
to  the  person  than  to  the  office : 

Prime  Minister.  Rt.  Hon.  John  George  Diefenbaker. 

Minister  of  Public  Works.  Howard  Charles  Green. 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Receiver  General.  Donald  Methuen  Fleming. 

Minister  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Alfred  Johnson  Brooks. 

Minister  of  Transport.  George  H.  Hees. 

Solicitor  General.  Leon  Balcer. 
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Minister  of  NatioTial  Defence.  George  Randolph  Pearkes,  V.C. 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Gordon  Minto  Churchill,  D.S.O. 
Minister  of  Justice.  Edmund  Davie  Fulton. 

Minister  of  National  Revenue.  George  Clyde  Nowlan. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  Douglas  Scott  Harkness. 

Minister  of  Citizenship  and  Information.  Ellen  Louks  Fairclough. 
Minister  of  Fisheries.  J.  Angus  MacLean,  D.S.C. 

Minister  of  Labour.  Michael  Starr. 

Postmaster  General.  WUliam  McLean  Hamilton. 

Ministers  without  Portfolio.  James  H.  Macdonnell,  M.C. ;  William  J. 
Browne. 

Minister  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys.  Paul  Comtois. 

Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare.  Jay  Waldo  Monteith. 
Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources.  Alvin  George 
Hamilton. 

Minister  of  Defence  Production.  Raymond  O’Hurley. 

Secretary  of  State.  Henri  Courtemanche. 

The  sessional  allowance  of  a  member  of  Parhament  is  $8,000.  The 
remimeration  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  $15,000  (and  of  the  Prime  Minister 
$26,000)  a  year  in  addition  to  the  sessional  indemnity.  A  Cabinet  Minister 
is  also  entitled  to  a  motor-car  allowance  of  $2,000.  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  receives  an  aimual  allowance  of 
$15,000  in  addition  to  the  sessional  indemnity.  The  Speakers  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Commons  receive,  in  addition  to  their  sessional  indemnity 
of  $8,000,  a  salary  and  motor-car  allowance  of  $10,000,  and  are  also  entitled 
to  an  allowance  of  $3,000  in  lieu  of  residence.  Members  receive  $2,000  per 
annum  as  an  expense  allowance,  payable  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year. 
The  allowance  is  not  subject  to  income  tax  except  in  the  case  of  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  of  members  of  the 
Senate.  An  Act  to  provide  retiring  allowances,  on  a  contributory  basis,  to 
persons  who  have  served  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada 
was  given  the  Royal  Assent  on  4  July  1952. 

The  Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide.  Annual.  Ottawa 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Dominion-Provincial  Relations,  Canada  1867-1939. 
3  Tola.  Ottawa,  1940 

Olokie,  H.  MoD.,  Canadian  Government  and  Politics.  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1946 
Cole,  T.,  The  Canadian  Bureaucracy.  Durham,  N.O.,  1949 
Dawson,  R.  M.,  Democratic  Government  in  Canada.  Rev.  ed.  Toronto,  1957 
Dawson,  R.  M.  (ed.).  The  Government  of  Canada.  2nd  ed.  Toronto,  1954 
'Eggleston.'Vi .,  Roadlo  Nationhood:  A  Chronicle  of  Dominion-Provincial  Relations.  Toronto, 
1946. — Canada  at  Work.  Montreal,  1953 
Gfirin-Lajoie,  P.,  Constitutional  Amendment  in  Canada,  Toronto,  1950 
Kennedy,  W.  P.  M.,  Statutes,  Treaties  and  Documents  of  the  Canadian  Constitution,  1713-1929. 

Toronto,  1930. — The  Constitution  of  Canada.  Oxford,  1938 
Lamontagne,  M.,  Le  Fidiralisme  canadien.  Quebec,  1954 

McHenry,  D.  B.,  The  Third  Force  in  Canada  [i.e..  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation^. 
Berkeley,  Oal.,  1950 

MaUory,  J.  R.,  Social  Credit  and  the  Federal  Power  in  Canada.  Toronto,  1954 
Martin,  C.  B.,  Founilations  of  Canadian  Nationhood.  Toronto,  1955 

Ohnsted,  R.  A.,  Decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  Relating  to  the  British 
North  America  Act,  1867,  and  the  Canadian  Constitution,  1867-1954.  Ottawa,  Queens’ 
Printer,  1954  j  m  i 

Quain,  Redmond,  Manual  of  Departments  and  Agencies  of  the  Government  of  Canada.  Toronto, 
1956 

Saywell,  J.  T.,  The  Office  of  Lieutenant-Govemor.  Toronto,  1957 

Skilling,  H.  G.,  Canadian  Representation  Abroad.  Toronto  and  London,  1945 

Varcoe,  P.  P.,  The  Distribution  of  Legislative  Power  in  Canada.  Toronto,  1954 
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DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 


Country 

Canadian  representative 

Foreign  representative 

Argentina  . 

R.  P.  Bower 

Cdre  Morcelo  Aubone 

Australia^  . 

T.  W.  L.  MacDermot 

Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Walter  Caw- 
thom,C.B.,C.I.E.,C.B.E. 

Austria 

J.  S.  MacDonald 

Dr  Kurt  Waldheim 

Belgium 

S.  D.  Pierce 

Jacques  de  Thifer 

Brazil 

W.  Arthur  Irwin 

Edmundo  Machado,  Jr 

Burma 

A.  R.  Menzies 

Thada  Maha  Thray  Sither 
U  Win 

Ceylon  ^ 

Nik  Cavell 

Sir  VelupiUai  Coowara- 
swamy 

Chile 

Paul  Emile  Renaud 

Mario  Rodriguez 

China 

— 

Liu  Chieh 

Colombia  . 

Jean  Morin 

Brig.  Luis  Ernesto  Ordonez 

Costa  Rica® 

— 

Antonio  Urbano 

Cuba 

Hector  AUard 

— 

Czechoslovakia  ® . 

— 

Bedrich  Hruska 

Denmark  . 

J.  B.  C.  Watkins 

John  Knox 

Dominican  Rep.. 

Hector  Allard 

Milton  Messina 

Finland®  . 

J.  A.  Chapdelaine 

Dr  Sigurd  von  Numers® 

France 

Pierre  Dupuy,  C.M.G. 

Francis  Lacoste 

Germany  . 

Escott  M.  Reid 

Dr  Herbert  Siegfried 

Ghana  ^ 

E.  W.  T.  Gill 

_ 

Greece 

E.  D.  McGreer 

R.  Bibica-Rosetti 

Haiti 

Hector  Allard 

Jacques  Leger 

Iceland*  . 

— 

Thor  Thors 

India  ^ 

Chester  A.  Ronning 

C.  S.  Venkatachar 

Indonesia  . 

T.  F.  Newton 

Dr  Lambertus  N.  Palar 

Iran  * 

G.  B.  Summers,  Q.C. 

Mahmoud  Esfandiary 

Irish  RepubUc  . 

Alfred  Rive 

Dr  Thomas  J.  Kieman 

Israel 

Miss.  B.  M.  Meagher 

Arthur  Lourie 

Italy 

Leon  Mayrand 

Adolfo  Alessandrini 

Japan 

W.  F.  BuU 

Toru  Hagiwara 

Lebanon  . 

Paul-Andre  Beaulieu 

Abdullah  Najjar 

Luxembourg  * 

S.  D.  Pierce 

Georges  Heisbourg 

Malaya  . 

Arthur  Menzies 

_ 

Mexico 

Thomas  A.  Stone 

Manuel  Maples  Arce 

N.A.T.O.'‘  . 

Jules  Leger 

_ 

Netherlands 

Charles-Kerre  Hebert 

D.  J.  von  Balluseck 

New  Zealand  ‘ 

George  R.  C.  Heasman, 
O.B.E. 

Foss  Shanahan 

Norway 

Dr  R.  A.  Mackay 

Arne  Christian  Gmineng 

Pakistan  ^  . 

H.  0.  Moran,  O.B.E. 

Mirza  Osman  Ah  Baig 

Peru 

A.  J.  Pick 

Jose  V.  Larrabure 

Poland® 

G. H.  Southam 

Mieczyslaw  Sieradzki 

Portugal  . 

Dr  Philippe  Panneton 

_ 

Spain 

Jean  Bruchesi 

Juan  de  la  Barcenas 

Sweden 

J.  A.  Chapdelaine 

Oscar  K.  Thorsing 

Switzerland 

E.  Turcotte 

Dr  Victor  Nef 

Tunisia 

— 

Mongi  Shm 

Turkey 

E.  B.  Rogers 

Ahmet  Cavet  Ustun 

*  High  Commissioner.  *  Minister.  ■  Charge  d’Aifaires  ad  interim, 
•  Permanent  Representative.  No  figure  =  Ambassador. 
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Country 

Union  of  South 
Africa^  . 
U.S.S.R.  . 
United  Arab 
Republic 
U.K.i 

United  Nations  . 
U.S.A. 

Uruguay  . 
Venezuela  . 


Canadian  representative 

James  J.  Hurley,  O.B.E. 
D.  M.  Johnson 

A.  C.  Smith 
George  A.  Drew,  Q.C. 

C.  S.  A.  Ritchie 
A.  D.  P.  Heeney 
C.  B.  Birkett’ 
Louis-Eugene  Couillard 


Yugoslavia  .  Robert  A.  D.  Ford 


Foreign  representative 

Robert  Kirsten 
A.  A.  Arutyunyan 

El  Husseini  El  Khatib 
Sir  SaviUe  Garner,  K.C.M.G. 

R.  B.  Wigglesworth 
Dr  Gyro  Giambruno 
Dr  C.  L.  F.  Cordero 
Contreras 
Milorad  Milatovic 


'■  High  Oommissioner.  •  Ohargfe  d’Aflaires  ad  interim.  No  figure  =  Ambassador. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 


The  following  is  the  population  of  the  area  now  included  in  Canada : 


Population 

Population 

Population 

1806-07  (est.) 

433,000 

1891 

4,833,239 

1931 

10,376,786* 

1861 

3,229,633 

1901 

5,371,315 

1941 

11,506,665* 

1871 

3,689,257 

1911 

7,206,643 

1951 

14,009,429 

1881 

4,324,810 

1921 

8,787,949 

1956 

16,080,791 

The  following  are  the  areas  of  the  provinces,  etc.  (in  sq.  miles),  with  the 
population  at  recent  censuses : 


Fresh 

Total  land 

Popula- 

Popula- 

Popula- 

water 

and  fresh 

tion. 

tion. 

tion, 

Province 

Land  area 

area 

water  area 

1941 

1951 

1956 

Newfoundland 

143,045 

13,140 

156,185 

— 

361,416 

415,074 

Prince  Edward  Island 

2,184 

— 

2,184 

95,047 

98,429 

99,285 

Nova  Scotia  . 

20,743 

325 

21,068 

677,962 

642,684 

694,717 

New  Brunswick 

27,473 

612 

27,986 

457,401 

615,697 

664,616 

Quebec  . 

523,860 

71,000 

594,860 

3,331,882 

4,055,681 

4,628,378 

Ontario  . 

348,141 

64,441 

412,582 

3,787,655 

4,597,542 

6,404,933 

Manitoba 

211,776 

39,255 

261,030 

729,744 

776,541 

850,040 

British  Columbia 

359,279 

6,976 

366,255 

817,861 

1,165,210 

1,398,464 

Alberta  . 

248,800 

6,485 

255,285 

796,169 

939,501 

1,123,116 

Saskatchewan  . 

220,182 

31,518 

261,700 

895,992 

831,728 

880,666 

Yukon  . 

205,346 

1,730 

207,076 

4,914 

9,096 

12,190 

N  orthwest  Territories 

1,253,438 

61,465 

1,304,903 

12,028 

16,004 

19,313 

Total  . 

3,549,960 

301,163 

3,851,113 

11,506,655* 

14,009,429 

16,080,761 

^  Excluding  population  of  Newfoundland  :  289,588  in  1935,  and  321,819  in  1945. 


Of  the  total  population  in  1951,  11,949,518  were  Canadian  born,  933,049 
other  British  born  and  1,126,862  foreign  bom,  282,010  of  the  latter  being 
U.S.A.  born.  The  population  bom  outside  Canada  in  the  provinces  was  in  the 
following  ratio  (%) :  Newfoundland,  1-06 ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  2-61 ;  Nova 
Scotia,  4-46;  New  Brunswick,  3-85 ;  Quebec,  5-64;  Ontario,  18-49;  Manitoba, 
21-68;  Saskatchewan,  21-14;  Alberta,  25-5 ;  British  Columbia,  29-11. 


In  1951,  figures 

Origin 

British: 

English 
Scottish 
Irish  . 

Other . 

Total,  British 


for  the  population, 

1951 

.  3,630,344 
.  1,547,470 
.  1,439,635 
92,236 


.  6,709,685 


according  to  origin,  were : 


Origin  1951 

French  ....  4,319,167 

German  ....  619,995 

Ukrainian  ....  395,043 

Netherlands  .  .  .  264,267 

Polish . 219,846 

Hebrew  ....  181,670 

Indian  and  Eskimo  ,  .  165,607 

Italian  .  .  .  152,245 
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Origin 

1951 

Origin 

1951 

Norwegian 

119.266 

Austrian 

32,231 

Swedish  . 

97,780 

Rumanian 

23,601 

Russian  . 

91,279 

Icelandic 

23,307 

Czech  and  Slovak 

63,959 

Japanese 

21,663 

Hungarian 

60,460 

Yugoslav 

21,404 

Finnish  . 

43,745 

Negro  . 

18,020 

Danish  . 

42,671 

Greek  . 

13,966 

Belgian  . 

35,148 

Chinese  . 

32,528 

Grand  total  .  ♦ 

.  14,009,429 

Populations 

of  cities  (proper) 

and  census 

metropolitan 

area,  1956 

census : 

City 

Metropolitan 

City 

Metropolitan 

proper 

area 

proper 

area 

Montreal 

1,109,439 

1,620,758 

London 

.  101,693 

154,453 

Toronto 

667,706 

1,358,028 

Halifax 

.  93,301 

164,200 

Vancouver  . 

365,844 

665,017 

Regina 

.  89,765 

— 

Winnipeg  . 

255,093 

409,121 

Verdun 

78,262 

— 

Hamiltou 

239,625 

327,831 

Saskatoon 

.  72,858 

— 

Edmonton  . 

226,002 

251,004 

Kitchener 

.  59,562 

79,886 

Ottawa 

222,129 

345,460 

Sherbrooke 

.  58,668 

63,866 

Calgary 

181.780 

200,449 

St  John’s 

.  57,078 

77,991 

Quebec 

170,703 

309,959 

Victoria 

54,584 

125,447 

Windsor 

121,980 

185,865 

Saint  John 

.  52,491 

86,015 

The  total  ‘urban’  population  of  Canada  in  1956  was  10,714,855,  against 
8,817,637  in  1951  (according  to  the  definition  used  in  1956). 

While  the  registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  is  under  pro¬ 
vincial  control,  the  statistics  for  the  10  provinces  and  the  territories  are  now 
by  arrangement  compiled  on  a  uniform  system  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  for  1957 : 


Living  births  Marriages  Deaths 


Per  1,000 

Per  1,000 

Per  1,000 

Province 

Number  poj>ulation 

Number  ■population 

Number 

population 

Newfoundland 

16,315 

36-0 

3,041 

7-1 

3,198 

7-5 

Prince  Edward  Island  . 

2,676 

27-0 

627 

6-3 

916 

9-3 

Nova  Scotia 

19,316 

27-6 

6,206 

7-4 

6,977 

8-5 

New  Brunswick  . 

17,020 

30-1 

4,284 

7-6 

4,695 

8-1 

Quebec 

141,708 

29-8 

37,135 

7-8 

36,234 

7-6 

Ontario 

160,923 

26-8 

46,780 

8-3 

49,146 

8-7 

Manitoba 

22,361 

26-0 

6,694 

7-7 

7,368 

8-6 

Saskatchewan 

23,918 

27-2 

6,610 

7-4 

6,743 

7-7 

Alberta 

35,719 

30-8 

10,117 

8-7 

8,255 

7-1 

British  Columbia  . 

38,743 

26-1 

12,620 

8-6 

13,711 

9-2 

Yukon 

494 

41-2 

110 

9-2 

93 

7-8 

Northwest  Territories  . 

900 

47-4 

162 

8-6 

325 

17-1 

Total 

469,093 

28-3 

133,186 

8-0 

136,579 

8-2 

Immigrant  arrivals  in  Canada  during  6  calendar  years 

Origin 

1963 

1954 

1955 

1966 

1957 

1958 

English  and  Welsh 

.  29,171 

27,675 

20,276 

33,418 

74,978 

17,705 

Irish 

7,562 

6,438 

3,665 

6,962 

14,336 

3,291 

Scottish  . 

.  10,344 

10,480 

6,210 

10,939 

23,514 

6,626 

Total  British 

.  47,077 

44,593 

30,150 

61,319 

112,828 

26,622 

U.S.A.  . 

9,379 

10,110 

10,392 

9,777 

11,008 

10,846 

German  . 

.  35,016 

29,845 

18,082 

26,467 

29,564 

14,449 

Norwegian  and  Swedish 

1,374 

1,299 

980 

1,229 

2,100 

763 

French  and  Belgians 

4,567 

4,141 

3,213 

6,233 

8,257 

3,539 

Italians  . 

.  24,293 

24,595 

20,247 

29,806 

29,443 

28,564 

Jews 

3,583 

1,334 

1,084 

1,632 

5,472 

2,290 

Russians  and  Finlanders 

1,717 

1,052 

873 

1,328 

3,204 

1A64 

Other  nationalities 

.  41,863 

37,258 

24,925 

38,078 

80,288 

36,334 

Total 

.  168,868 

154,227 

109,946 

164,857 

282,164 

124,861 
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Books  of  Reference 

Coats,  E.  H.,  and  MacLean,  M.  0.,  The  American-born  in  Canada :  A  Statistical  Interpretation. 
Tale  and  Oxford,  1943 

Corbett,  D.  G.,  Canada’s  Immigration  Policy ;  a  critique.  Toronto,  1957 
Garin,  L.,  Le  type  iconomique  et  social  des  Canadians.  2nd  ed.  Montreal,  1948 
Hansen,  M.  L.,  and  Brebner,  J.  B.,  The  Mingling  of  the  Canadian  and  American  Peoples. 
Vol.  I.  Tale  and  Oxford,  1940 

Jenness,  D.,  The  People  of  the  Twilight  {Eskimo  Life).  Toronto,  1928. — The  Indians  of  Canada. 
3rd  ed.  Ottawa,  1965 

Kosa,  J.,  Land  of  Choice;  the  Hungarians  in  Canada.  Toronto,  1957 
Leechman,  Douglas,  Native  Tribes  of  Canada.  Toronto,  1956 
Massey,  V.,  On  Being  Canadian.  London,  1948 

Eobinson,  B.  B.,  and  Jackson,  G.  E.,  Bibliography  of  Population  and  Immigration,  with 
special  reference  to  Canada.  Hamilton,  Ontario,  1949 
Taylor,  G.,  Canada ;  A  Study  of  Cool  Continental  Environments  and  their  Effect  on  British  and 
French  Settlement.  London,  1947 
Wade,  M.,  The  French  Canadians,  1760-1915.  Toronto,  1955 


RELIGION 


Membership  of  the  leading  denominations  in  1951 : 


Province 

Roman 

Catholic 

United 

Church 

Anglican 
Church  of 
Canada 

Presby- 

toiian 

Baptist 

Newfoundland  .... 

121,544 

85,571 

109,090 

1,914 

249 

Prince  Edward  Island 

44,802 

25,969 

6,119 

13,383 

5,319 

Nova  Scotia  .... 

217,978 

141,152 

117,602 

42,422 

94,103 

New  Brunswick 

260,742 

71,879 

59,847 

13,323 

90,681 

Quebec  ..... 

3,563,951 

129,219 

166,761 

60,410 

12,950 

Ontario  ..... 

1,142,140 

1,320,366 

936,002 

439,072 

212,467 

Manitoba  .... 

166,283 

224,564 

247,345 

120,690 

34,686 

13,483 

Saskatchewan  .... 

199,424 

95,476 

33,290 

15,606 

Alberta  ..... 

186,312 

276,551 

122,980 

65,004 

34,720 

British  Columbia 

168,018 

341,914 

315,469 

97,151 

39,445 

Yukon  ... 

1,845 

6,459 

1,660 

3,420 

713 

440 

Northwest  Territories 

1,091 

7,264 

379 

122 

Total  Canada 

6,069,496 

2,867,271 

2,060,720 

781,747 

519,585 

Other  denominations : 

Lutherans,  444,923 ;  Jews, 

204,836 

;  Greek 

Catholics,  190,831;  Greek  Orthodox,  172,271;  Mennonites,  125,938; 
others,  and  religion  not  stated,  571,811.  The  Society  of  Friends  had  696 
members  in  1957. 


Clark,  S.  D.,  Church  and  Sect  in  Canada.  Oxford.  1949 
Walsh,  H.  H.,  The  Christian  Church  in  Canada.  Toronto,  1956 


EDUCATION 

By  the  British  North  America  Act  each  provincial  government  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  education  system.  While  each  system  differs  from  the 
others  in  particulars,  the  general  plan  is  the  same  for  all  except  Quebec, 
where  there  are  two  systems,  the  Roman  Cathohc,  which  is  of  the  French 
tradition,  and  the  Protestant,  which  is  of  the  Enghsh  tradition  of  the 
other  9  provinces.  Separate  elementary  schools  for  minority  groups, 
mainly  Roman  Cathohc,  operating  within  the  provincial  system  are  found  in 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario.  Secondary  education  in  these  pro¬ 
vinces  is  non-sectarian.  Though  administration  of  the  schools  in  New¬ 
foundland  has  a  denominational  basis,  they  are  not  exclusive  and  a  number 
are  non-denominational.  In  general,  education  is  free  to  the  end  of  the 
secondary  level.  Nominal  fees  are  charged  for  secondary  education  in  some 
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provinces.  In  Quebec  fees  may  be  eharged  for  elementary  education  as 
well.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  provincial  government  grants 
and  direct  taxation  for  school  purposes.  The  total  expenditure  on  eduea- 
tion  in  1966  was  $836m.  Except  in  Quebec  the  number  of  private  schools 
is  small ;  their  enrolment  was  less  than  4%  of  the  total  in  elementary  and 
secondary  grades. 

Exclusive  of  institutions  granting  degrees  in  theology  only,  there  were 
8  provincial  and  24  independent  degree-granting  universities  and  colleges 
in  1955-56.  In  addition,  there  were  208  colleges  and  professional  schools 
and  39  junior  colleges.  In  1953-54  the  enrolment  of  full-time  students 
was  64,121  in  courses  of  university  standard,  26,006  in  preparatory  courses 
given  by  these  institutions  and  4,778  in  other  courses  of  less  than  university 
standard. 

The  following  statistics  give  information,  for  1955,  about  the  publicly- 
controlled  schools,  exclusive  of  universities,  in  all  provinces  and  including 
independent  primary  schools  in  Quebec : 


Provinces 

Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Expendi¬ 

ture' 

Newfoundland  . 

1,192 

3,049 

97,800 

16,334 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

449 

761 

20,597 

1,806 

Nova  Scotia 

2,001 

5,346 

151,652 

19,124 

New  Brunswick  . 

1,541 

4,385 

122,359 

17,464 

Quebec  .... 

9,940 

35,842 

916,147 

128,607 

Ontario  .... 

7,415 

33,059 

979,609 

199,231 

Manitoba  . 

2,000 

5,573 

153,233 

26,898 

Saskatchewan 

3,584 

7,181 

177,019 

38,766 

Alberta  .... 
British  Columbia 

1,714 

1,042 

7,714 

8,028 

212,705 

224,448 

53,373 

69,446 

Total 

30,878 

110,927 

2,947,378 

561,027 

1  Byand  through  school  boards  and  provincial  governments  for  1953;  in  $1,000  Canadian. 


The  aboriginal  Indian  population  numbered  166,874  in  1951,  and  of 
these  about  1 10,000  live  on  the  Indian  Reserves.  The  federal  government 
provides  a  speeial  school  system  for  the  Indian  youth,  of  whom  31,033  were 
enrolled  in  its  schools  in  1956. 

Cinemas  (1957).  There  were  1,716  cinemas  with  a  seating  eapacity  of 
890,936. 

Royal  Commission  on  National  Development  in  the  Arts,  Letters  and  Sciences.  Report, 
1949-51  .  .  ;  Studies:  a  selection  of  essays.  1951  (both  in  English  and  French  editions)’ 
Katz,  Joseph,  Canadian  Education  Today.  Toronto,  1956 
Kidd,  J.  R.,  Adult  Education  in  the  Canadian  University.  Toronto,  1956 
Phillips,  C.  E.,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Canada.  Toronto,  1957 

JUSTICE 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  in  Ottawa,  hatdng  appellate,  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  and  throughout  Canada.  There  is  an  Exchequer  Court,  which 
is  also  a  Court  of  Admiralty.  There  is  a  Superior  Court  in  each  province  and 
county  courts,  with  hmited  jurisdiction,  in  most  of  the  provinces,  aO  the 
judges  in  these  courts  being  appointed  by  the  Governor-General.  Police 
magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  provincial 
governments.  Police  force,  see  p.  371. 

For  the  year  ended  31  Deo.  1966  total  convictions  for  indictable  offences 
were  45,913;  total  convictions  for  all  offences  amounted  to  2,401,730. 
These  figures  are  for  convictions  of  adults  only.  The  number  of  juvenile 
dehnquents  who  were  convicted  of  major  and  minor  offences  was  8,985. 
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The  Canadian  Almanac  and  Legal  and  Court  Directory.  Annual.  Toronto 
Ar^er,  W.  K.,  Summary  of  Canadian  Commercial  Law.  17th  ed.  Toronto,  1955 
Kidman,  J.,  The  Canadian  Prison.  Toronto,  1947 
McEuer,  J.  D.,  The  Evolution  oj  the  Judicial  Process.  Toronto,  1957 

O’Connor,  A.  R.  M.,  An  Analysis  of  and  a  Guide  to  the  New  Criminal  Code  of  Canada.  Toronto, 
1955 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Family  allowances  are  provided  by  the  federal  government  to  the 
parents  of  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  the  following  rates:  Children 
under  10  years  of  age,  §6 ;  aged  10  to  15,  $8.  Provincial  governments  provide 
allowances  on  behalf  of  needy  mothers  and  their  dependent  children. 

Old-age  security  is  paid  by  the  federal  government  to  all  citizens  of 
Canada  70  years  of  age  or  over.  The  monthly  rate  of  the  pension  is  $56. 
The  federal  and  provincial  governments  co-operate  in  providing  assistance 
to  persons  in  need  who  are  aged  65-69,  and  to  those  aged  18  and  over  who 
are  disabled  or  blind. 

Legislation  setting  up  a  national  hospital  insurance  and  diagnostic 
services  plan  whereby  the  federal  government  will  share  with  the  provinces 
the  cost  of  standard  ward  hospital  care  and  diagnostic  services  was  passed 
in  1957.  Agreements  to  bring  the  plan  into  operation  have  been  signed 
with  most  provinces.  Prepaid  hospital  and  medical  care  has  been  provided 
for  some  years  through  provincial  schemes  in  British  Columbia  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  somewhat  more  limited  plans  have  been  in  effect  in  Alberta 
and  Newfoundland. 

Other  welfare  programmes  to  meet  local  needs  are  operated  by  the  pro¬ 
vinces  and  municipalities. 

Social  Insurance.  The  Canadian  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  came 
into  operation  on  1  July  1941.  At  first  no  person  who  received  more  than 
$2,000  per  year  was  covered,  but  by  an  amendment  to  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  which  came  into  effect  on  1  Sept.  1943,  all  employees  paid 
on  a  contractual  basis  of  an  hourly,  daily,  weekly  or  piece  rate  (including  a 
mileage  rate)  are  now  included  in  insurable  employment  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  their  earnings,  together  with  all  other  employees  who  receive 
$4,800  or  less  per  year  imder  weekly,  monthly  or  yearly  rates. 

From  1  July  1941  to  31  Jan.  1959  employers  and  employees  paid 
$2,102,211,386  into  the  fund  and  the  federal  government  added  $420,445,382. 
The  expenditure  for  benefit  payments  amounted  to  $2,198,132,296. 

Cassidy,  H.  M.,  Public  Health  and  'Welfare  Reorganization  .  .  .  in  the  Canadian  Provinces. 
Toronto,  1945 

Clark,  S.  D.,  The  Social  Development  of  Canada.  Toronto,  1942 

Mercer,  W.  14.,  Canadian  Handbook  of  Pension  and  Welfare  Plans.  Toronto  ,1956. 

FINANCE 

The  following  relates  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  i.e.,  general  revenue 
and  expenditure  (years  ended  31  JIarch)  (in  Canadian  $) : 

1954-55  1955-56  1956-57  1957-68  *  1958-59  ‘ 

Revenue .  .  4,123,513,300  4.400,046,639  6,106,640,880  5,225,000,000  4,660,000,000 

Expenditure  .  4,275,362,888  4,433,127,636  4,849,035,298  4,920,000,000  6,300,000,000 

'  Estimates. 

Consolidated  Fund  revenue,  1957-58  (in  Canadian  $) : 

Customs.  .  .  .  649,074,860  Income  tax,  personal  . 

Excise  ....  271,443,661  Income  tax,  corporations 

Return  on  investments  .  206,665,544  Succession  duties. 

Post  Office  .  145,773,393  Sales  and  other  excise  duties 


1,400,451,444 

1,268,300,915 

79,709,197 

1,185,131,866 
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Detailed  estimates  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  31  March 
1960  (in  Canadian  $) : 


Agriculture 
Atomic  Energy  . 
Auditor-General’s  OfQce 
Board  of  Broadcast  Gorer 
nors  . 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor 
poration  .  .  , 

Chief  Electoral  OfScer. 
Gitzienship  &  Immigration 
Ciyil  Service  Commission 
Defence  Production — 
Department 
Crirwn  Companies 
External  Affairs . 

Finance 

Fisheries  .... 
Governor-General  and  Lieut.- 
Govemors  . 

Insurance  . 

Justice — 

Department 
Penitentiaries  . 

Labour — 


106,096,852 

32,092,300 

895,010 

200,000 

69,641,975 

117,920 

57,107,730 

3,661,089 

11,913,620 

6,477,525 

80,825,001 

1,261,434,605 

19,544,777 

431,064 

694,441 

7,996,496 

19,338,708 


Department  .  .  .  15,980,240 

Unemployment  Insurance  .  74,754,000 

Legislation  .  .  .  7,688,024 

Mines  and  Technical  Sur¬ 


veys — 

Department  .  .  .  36,066,205 

Dominion  Coal  Board  .  12,211,275 

National  Defence  .  .  1,680,194,006 


National  Film  Board  . 
National  Gallery 
Health  and  Welfare — 
Department 
Civil  Defence  . 

National  Research  Council  . 
National  Revenue 
Northern  Affairs  and 
National  Resources 
Post  OlEce  .... 
Privy  Council 

Public  Archives  and  National 
Library 

Public  Printing  and  Station¬ 
ery  .... 
Public  Works 

Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  .... 
Secretary  of  State 
Trade  and  Commerce  . 
Transport — 

Department 

Air  Transport  Board . 

Board  of  Transport  Com¬ 
missioners 

Canadian  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission 

National  Barbours  Board  . 
Veterans  Affairs  . 


4,555,736 

904,640 

1,393,340,528 

7,220,817 

30,133,580 

72,611,846 

85,787,577 

163,581,965 

7,461,438 

771,149 

3,501,250 

221,710,496 


53,774,103 

4,472,803 

64,077,970 

229,014,152 

369,285 

23,201,773 

5,706,988 

4,295,114 

291,692,484 


Total  expenditure  .  6,173,448,557 


On  31  March  1958  the  net  debt  was  estimated  at  $11,007,651,158. 

Foreign  Debts.  The  amount  of  Greek  debt  to  Canada  outstanding  is 
$6,525,000;  the  original  Rumanian  debt  has  been  funded  and  with  interest 
aggregates  $24,329,262. 


Buck,  A.  B.,  Financing  Canadian  Government.  Chicago,  1949 

Perry,  J.  H.,  Taxation  in  Canada.  Rev.  ed,  Toronto,  1954. — Taxes,  Tariffs  and  Subsidies 
Toronto,  1955 


DEFENCE 

All  matters  relating  to  defence  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister  of 
National  Defence.  Under  his  direction  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  Navy, 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  are  responsible  for  the  control  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  respective  Services.  The  Chairman  of  the  Defence  Research 
Board  is  responsible  to  the  Minister  for  defence  research  and  development 
and  related  matters. 

Navy.  The  Royal  Canadian  Navy,  established  in  1910,  is  administered 
by  Naval  Headquarters  in  Ottawa  through  3  principal  commands  at  Halifax, 
N.S.,  and  Esquimalt,  B.C.,  for  the  Regular  Force,  and  at  Hamilton,  Ont.’, 
for  the  R.C.N.  (Reserve). 

The  Naval  Board  consists  of  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff;  Vice-Chief  of 
Naval  Staff ;  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel ;  Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Services ; 
Naval  Comptroller;  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Staff  (Plans);  Assistant  Chief 
of  Naval  Staff  (Warfare) ;  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Staff  (Air),  and  Secretary 
to  the  Naval  Board. 

On  30  April  1958  the  Navy  had  52  ships,  excluding  auxiliaries,  in  eom- 
mission  and  28  in  reserve,  excluding  2  on  loan  to  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  There  were  over  150  aircraft  in  naval  service. 
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Principal  ships  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy : 


Com¬ 

pleted 

Name 

Standard 

displace¬ 

ment 

Tons 

Armoiir 

Belt  Turrets  Principal  Torpedo 

in.  in.  armament  tubes 

Shaft 

horse¬ 

power 

Speed 

Knots 

1957 

Bonaventure 

16,000 

Aircraft  Carrier 

—  —  8  S-in.,  8  40-mm,  — 

42,000 

24i 

1945 

1943 

Ontario  fw- 
Minotaur) 
Quebec  (ex- 
Uganda) 

8,700 

8,000 

Cruisers 

3-4J  2  9  6-in.,  2  4-in.  — 

3^  2  9  6-in.,  8  4-m.  6  21-in. 

T2,500 

72,000 

SIJ 

31 

There  are  also  11  destroyers  (DDE),  10  fast  anti-submarine  frigates  or 
destroyer  escorts  (DDE)  (4  sister  ships  are  under  construction),  18  frigates 
(FEE),  21  coastal  escorts  (formerly  classed  as  ocean  and  fleet  minesweepers) 
(FSE),  3  weather  ships  (ea:-frigates),  a  new  mine-and-loop  layer,  a  loop 
layer  (ac- frigate),  a  controlled  minelayer,  3  seaward  defence  patrol  craft, 
6  gate  vessels,  10  coastal  minesweepers,  1  auxiliary  coastal  minesweeper,  2 
escort  maintenance  ships  of  8,680  tons  and  61  other  vessels.  Four  new 
destroyer  escorts  will  be  completed  in  1969. 

The  first  Canadian  aircraft  carrier,  H.M.C.S.  Bonaventure  (ar-H.M.S. 
Powerful)  was  completed  on  17  Jan.  1967  at  Belfast  and  replaced  the  air¬ 
craft  carrier  Magnificent,  which  on  14  Jvme  1957  was  returned  to  the  Royal 
Navy’  from  which  she  had  been  on  loan  since  1946. 

In  1953  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  reorganized  her  fleet  categories  and 
adopted  a  hull  number  assignment  hst  basically  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
U.S.  Navy.  Every  vessel  in  the  Navy  List  has  been  given  a  distinctive 
serial  number  prefaced  by  initials  denoting  the  category  to  which  she 
belongs,  as  follows  :  RRSM,  hght  fleet  aircraft  carrier ;  CCL,  hght  cruiser ; 
DDE,  destroyer;  FFE,  frigate;  FSE,  coastal  escort;  ALC,  loop  layer; 
MCB,  coastal  minesweeper ;  NPC,  controlled  minelayer ;  YMG,  gate  vessel ; 
PCS,  seaward  defence  patrol  craft;  ATA,  ocean  tug. 

AU  Canadian  destroyers  have  been  or  are  being  re-armed  and  equipped 
with  the  latest  anti-submarine  gear  and  reclassified  as  fleet  escorts  (DDEs). 
Six  more  destroyer  escorts  (DDEs)  displacing  2,000  tons  are  under  con¬ 
struction  in  Canadian  shipyards.  Ships  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  fly 
the  white  ensign  and  wear  red  maple  leaves  on  the  after  funnel. 

University  Naval  Training  Divisions  exist  in  25  universities,  and  provide 
naval  training  for  rmiversity  students ;  these  are  a  component  of  the  R.C.N. 
(Reserve)  Active  List.  The  Royal  Canadian  Sea  Cadet  Corps,  sponsored  by 
the  Navy  League  of  Canada,  provides  cadet  training  under  the  supervision 
of  the  R.C.N. 

In  fulfilment  of  Canada’s  NATO  commitments,  the  R.C.N.  has  42  war¬ 
ships  ready  for  the  defence  of  coastal  waters  in  the  Canada-U.S.  region 
and  for  the  NATO  naval  forces  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Atlantic  (SACLANT). 

In  1967-58,  10  coastal  escorts  (former  fleet  minesweepers)  of  the  ‘Bangor’ 
class  and  4  coastal  minesweepers  of  the  ‘  Bay  ’  class  were  transferred  to  the 
Turkish  Navy  under  Mutual  Aid. 

The  arctic  patrol  vessel  (helicopter  carrier  and  icebreaker)  Labrador  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Transport  in  1958. 

The  R.C.N.  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  Regular  Forces  of  the  R.C.N. 
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and  members  of  the  Active  List  of  the  R.C.N.  (Reserve).  On  30  April  1958 
there  were  19,919  officers  and  men  in  the  Regular  Force  and  4,342  in  the 
Reserve  Force. 

The  Navy  estimates  for  1954—55  amounted  to  $337,281,000,  for  1955- 
56  to  $323,318,000  and  for  1966-57  to  $330-2m. 

Aemy.  The  Canadian  Army  is  administered  by  Army  Headquarters  at 
Ottawa  through  5  command  headquarters  which  direct  8  areas  as  follows : 
Eastern  Command,  Halifax,  N.S.  (New  Brunswick  Area,  Fredericton,  N.B. ; 
Newfoundland  Area,  St.  John’s,  Nfld.),  Quebec  Command,  Montreal, 
P.Q.  (Eastern  Quebec  Area,  Queljec,  P.Q.),  Central  Command,  Oakville, 
Ont.  (Eastern  Ontario  Area,  Kingston,  Ont. ;  Western  Ontario  Area, 
London,  Ont.),  Prairie  Command,  Winnipeg,  Man.  (Saskatchewan  Area, 
Regina,  Sask.),  Western  Command,  Edmonton,  Alberta  (British  Columbia 
Area,  Vancouver,  B.C.). 

At  30  April  1958  the  Canadian  Army  (Regular)  had  396  units  activated  in 
Canada  and  abroad.  The  Regular  Army  comprises  the  NATO  forces, 
which  consist  of  4th  Canadian  Infantry  Brigade  Group  in  Europe  and 
Headquarters  1st  Canadian  Infantry  Division,  2nd  and  3rd  Canadian  Infantry 
Brigade  Groups  in  Canada;  1st  Canadian  Infantry  Brigade  Group,  forces 
for  the  defence  of  Canada-U.S.A.  region,  supporting  units  and  a  number 
of  static  units  and  installations  for  the  command  and  administration  of  the 
Army  as  a  whole. 

At  the  same  date  there  were  443  units  in  the  Canadian  Army  (Militia)  and 
29  imits  in  the  Supplementary  Reserve.  These  Reserve  units,  along  with 
the  Regular  Reserve,  the  Canadian  Officers’  Training  Corps,  the  Cadet 
Services  of  Canada  and  the  Reserve  Mihtia,  consist  of  personnel  enrolled  for 
other  than  continuing  full-time  service. 

The  Army  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Northwest  Highway 
System  and  for  the  operation  of  the  Northwest  Territories  and  Yukon 
Radio  System.  It  also  provides  postal  services,  dental  services  and  medical 
supplies  for  the  armed  forces. 

The  Army  maintains  one  Infantry  Brigade  Group  in  Europe  under  the 
command  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe  (SACEUR).  The  Army 
also  maintains  military  truce  inspection  teams  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
in  compliance  with  Canada’s  commitments  to  the  United  Nations. 

On  30  April  1958  the  strength  of  the  Canadian  Army  (Regular)  was 
47,289  and  the  Canadian  Army  (Militia)  was  41,013. 

Air  Force.  The  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  is  administered  by  Air 
Force  Headquarters  at  Ottawa  through  the  following  major  formations: 
Air  Defence  Command,  St  Hubert,  P.Q. ;  6th  Air  Division,  Vancouver,  B.C. ; 
Ist  Air  Division,  Metz,  Franco;  Air  Transport  Command,  Lachine,  P.Q.; 
Air  Materiel  Command,  Rockliffe,  Ont.;  Maritime  Air  Command,  Halifax, 
N.S.;  Tactical  Air  Command,  Edmonton,  Alberta;  Training  Command, 
Trenton,  Ont.;  14th  Training  Group,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

On  30  April  1958  the  R.C.A.F.  had  39  squadrons  in  service,  29  regular 
and  10  auxiliary.  Twelve  squadrons  were  stationed  in  Europe  under  NATO, 
and  the  balance  were  in  Canada,  where  there  were  9  CF-100  all-weather 
interceptor  squadrons  for  air  defence;  3  maritime  patrol  squadrons  equipped 
with  Argus  and  Neptune  aircraft;  4  transport  squadrons  equipped  with 
•C-1 19  and  North  Star  aircraft;  1  area  reconnaissance  squadron ;  4  auxiliarj^ 
light  transport  squadrons  and  6  auxiliary  fighter  squadrons. 

The  R.C.A.F.’s  part  in  Canada’s  direct  NATO  contributions  consists  of 
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the  provision  of  8  squadrons  of  Sabre  jet  day  fighters  and  4  squadrons  of 
CF-lOO  all-weather  fighters  serving  in  France  and  Germany  under  the 
command  of  SACEUR.  Canada  has  undertaken  the  training  of  a  number  of 
aircrew  for  other  NATO  nations  to  be  carried  out  in  Canada  by  the  R.C.A.F. 

The  R.C.A.F.  is  contributing  airlift  in  support  of  the  U.N.  Emergency 
Force,  Middle  East.  At  present  2  Communication  FHghts  with  a  total  of 
10  aircraft  are  operating  from  bases  in  Italy  and  Egypt. 

The  strength  of  the  R.C.A.F.  (Regular)  was  51,669  and  of  the  R.C.A.F. 
(Auxiliary)  was  4,627  on  30  April  1958. 

Defence  Reseaech  Boaed.  The  Defence  Research  Board  is  to  make 
available  for  the  defence  of  Canada  the  scientific  resources  of  this  country 
and  to  co-ordinate  Canadian  scientific  efforts  of  its  defence  capabilities 
with  developments  in  allied  countries.  The  Board  consists  of  a  full-time 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman,  6  ex-officio  members  and  6  other  members 
who  are  appointed  on  a  term  basis  from  industry  and  the  universities.  The 
ex-officio  members  are  the  3  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  National 
Defence,  the  President  of  the  National  Research  Coimcil  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  the  Department  of  Defence  Production. 

Mutual  Aid.  Canada’s  Mutual  Aid  Programme,  since  its  inception  in 
April  1950,  has  provided  military  assistance  to  her  NATO  aUies  to  an 
estimated  total  value  of  $l,275m.  The  principal  elements  in  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  are  the  transfers  of  equipment  from  Service  stocks  and  from 
current  production,  and  the  training  in  Canada  of  aircrew  from  other 
NATO  countries;  also  included  are  Canada’s  contributions  to  NATO 
common  infrastructure  programmes  and  for  the  budgets  of  the  NATO 
mihtary  headquarters  and  the  NATO  International  Staff  Secretariat. 

Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police.  The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Pohce  is  a  civil  force  maintained  by  the  federal  government.  It  was  organized 
in  1873,  and  then  known  as  the  North  West  Mounted  Pohce,  to  provide 
pohce  protection  in  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  north-west.  In  1904  the 
title  ‘Royal’  was  given  to  the  force.  In  1920  the  Dominion  Pohce  was 
amalgamated  with  it  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Pohce.  The  headquarters  was  moved  from  Regina  to  Ottawa,  and 
the  force  may  now  be  called  upon  to  perform  duties  in  any  portion  of 
Canada.  In  1928  the  Royal  Canadian  Moimted  Pohce  absorbed  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Provincial  Pohce,  and  in  1932  the  Provincial  Pohce  Forces  of 
Alberta,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
During  1932  the  Force  also  assumed  the  administration  of  the  Preventive 
Service  Branch  of  the  Department  of  National  Revenue.  In  Aug.  1950 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Pohce  absorbed  the  Newfoundland  Rangers 
and  selected  members  of  the  Newfoundland  Constabulary  whose  duties  are 
outside  the  City  of  St  John’s.  The  British  Columbia  Provincial  Pohce 
were  also  absorbed  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 

The  term  of  engagement  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Pohce  is  5 
years.  Recruits  are  trained  at  Regina,  Sask.,  and  Ottawa,  Ont. ;  training 
period  is  6  months. 

The  uniform  strength  at  31  March  1958  was  5,111.  The  Force  has  197 
horses,  1,468  motor  vehicles,  25  pohce  service  dogs  and  267  sleigh  dogs. 

The  Force  has  a  Marine  Division  with  headquarters  at  Ottawa,  Ont. 
This  consists  of  245  officers  and  men  and  has  73  ships  and  boats,  most  of 
which  are  stationed  on  the  east  coast. 
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The  Air  Division  of  the  Force,  with  headquarters  at  Ottawa,  consists  of 
13  aircraft  stationed  throughout  Canada. 

Canada’s  Army  in  Korea.  Dept,  of  National  Defence,  Ottawa,  1956 

Eeasby,  W.  R.  (ed.),  Official  History  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Services,  1939-45.  Dept,  of 
National  Defence,  Ottawa,  1953-56 

Kennedy,  J.  de  N.,  History  of  the  Department  of  Munitions  and  Supply  in  the  Second  If  arid 
If ar.  2  Tols.  1950 

SchuU,  J.,  The  Far  Distant  Ships;  an  official  account  of  Canadian  naval  operations  in  the 
Second  World  War.  1950 

Stacey,  0.  P.,  The  Canadian  Army,  1939-45 ;  An  Official  Historical  Summary.  1948. — Six 
Years  of  War:  Official  History  of  the  Canadian  Army .  2  toIs.  1955-56 

Stanley,  G.  P.  G.,  Canada’s  Soldiers,  1604-1954 ;  the  military  history  of  an  unmilitary  people. 
Toronto,  1954 

T-ac'k^c.Q.'H.,  The  Naval  Service  of  Canada:  its  official  history.  2  vols.  Ottawa,  1952 


PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Though  the  manufacturing  industries  now  predominate, 
Canada  is  largely  agrieultmal,  and  among  her  natural  resources  arable  lands 
stand  um-ivalled.  It  is  estimated  that  about  46%  of  the  total  land  area  is 
forested;  according  to  the  census  of  1956,  271,756  sq.  miles  (less  than  8% 
of  the  total  land  area)  is  classed  as  occupied  agricultural  land.  Grain 
growing,  dairy  farming,  fruit  farming,  ranching  and  fur  farming  are  all 
carried  on  successfully.  The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  agri¬ 
cultural  production  for  1957,  valued  in  $1,000  Canadian: 


Field  crops .  .  1,348,766  Eggs  .  .  159,703  Fruits  .  .  39.704 

Farm  animals  .  1,424,986  Poultry  meat  .  183,324  Maple  products  .  10,031 

Milk  production  .  531,901  Poultry  .  .  79,021  Honey  .  .  5,795 

Butter,  creamery .  153,932  Tobacco  .  78,589  Wool.  .  2,507 


Number  of  occupied  farms,  according  to  the  census  of  1956,  was 
575,015. 

Irrigation.  Large-scale  irrigation  in  Canada  began  with  the  passing  of 
the  North  West  Irrigation  Act,  1894.  With  the  transfer  of  the  natural 
resources  in  1931,  the  administration  of  water  rights,  excepting  international 
streams,  became  a  provincial  responsibility.  The  Prairie  Farm  RehabUita- 
tion  Act,  1935,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  whereby  the  Domini  on 
Government  was  to  undertake  construction  of  large  irrigation  works,  to 
provide  assistance  for  individual  projects,  as  well  as  to  conduct  surveys  and 
prepare  plans. 

Irrigation  projects  are  in  operation  in  Alberta  with  an  irrigable  area  of 
about  Im.  acres,  when  completed;  the  St  Mary  and  Milk  Divers  Project 
alone  will  irrigate  about  610,000  acres.  A  total  of  210,000  acres  of  land  are 
irrigated  in  British  Columbia,  of  which  about  two-thirds  is  made  up  of 
individual  projects  and  the  rest  is  served  by  the  larger  irrigation  projects. 
The  land  developed  for  irrigation  in  British  Columbia  is  used  mainly  for  the 
growing  of  smaU  fruits  and  vegetables  and  for  dair^dng.  A  Conservation 
and  Development  Branch  was  established  1  April  1949,  in  Saskatchewan, 
where  by  the  end  of  1956,  114,010  acres  of  topographic  surveys  and  148 
miles  of  strip  topographic  surveys  were  completed  on  irrigation  projects. 

Field  Crops.  In  1957,  60,990,000  acres  were  under  field  crops,  those 
most  widely  cultivated  being  wheat,  oats,  hay  and  clover,  barley  and  rye. 
The  following  are  the  revised  estimates  of  Nov.  1958  for  acreage  and  yield 
of  grain  crops  for  the  year  1958 : 
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Wheat  Oats  Barley 


Provinces 

Acres 

1,000  bu. 

Acres 

1,000  bu. 

Acres 

1,000  bu. 

Pr.  Ed.  Island 

3,300 

92 

97,000 

4,559 

800 

30 

Nova  Scotia 

700 

20 

42,000 

1,974 

1,500 

53 

New  Brunswick  . 

2,400 

64 

122,000 

5,368 

4,300 

159 

Quebec 

12,700 

293 

1,307,000 

45,745 

23,000 

727 

Ontario 

595,000 

24,259 

1,799,000 

99,305 

91,000 

4,095 

Manitoba 

2,358,000 

55,000 

1,711,000 

60,000 

1,584,000 

44,000 

Saskatchewan 

13,182,000 

192,000 

3,004,000 

83,000 

3,939,000 

87,000 

AJberta 

4,704,000 

96,000 

2,809,000 

97,000 

3,846,000 

107,000 

British  Columbia  . 

41,000 

1,000 

88,200 

4,000 

58,400 

1,700 

Total  Canada  . 

20,899,100 

368,730 

11,039,200 

400,951 

9,548,000 

244,764 

The  November  estimates  of  crops  for  1958  were :  Wheat,  368,730,000  bu. ; 
oats,  400,951,000  bu. ;  barley,  244,764,000  bu.;  rye,  8,002,000  bu. ;  flax¬ 
seed,  23,166,000  bu. ;  tame  hay,  18,029,000  tons ;  potatoes,  39,430,000  cwt. 
The  total  value  of  field  crops  for  1957  was  estimated  at  $1,348,766,000. 
The  acreage  and  yield  of  field  crops,  by  provinces,  were  in  1957  : 


P.,ye  Flaxseed  Mixed  grains 


Provinces 

Acres 

1,000  bu. 

Acres 

1,000  bu. 

Acres 

1,000  bu. 

Pr.  Ed.  Island 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

50,000 

2,450 

Nova  Scotia  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10,400 

464 

New  Brunswick 

.  — 

— 

— 

— 

5,200 

228 

Quebec  . 

9,500 

217 

— 

— 

181,000 

6,480 

Ontario  . 

92,000 

2,355 

11,000 

156 

760,000 

42,266 

Manitoba 

71,500 

1,200 

592,000 

5,100 

111,000 

3,400 

Saskatchewan . 

.  247,600 

2,500 

1,496,000 

11,300 

75,000 

1,800 

Alberta 

99,700 

1,700 

556,000 

6,500 

225,000 

7,400 

British  Columbia 

1,100 

30 

9,700 

110 

4,200 

170 

Total  Canada 

.  521,400 

8,002 

2,664,700 

23,166 

1,421,800 

64,648 

Other  grains* 

Potatoes 

Roots* 

Provinces 

Acres 

1,000  bu. 

Acres 

1,000  cwt. 

Acres 

lyOOO  tons 

Pr.  Ed.  Island 

_ 

_ 

46,400 

7,656 

5,800 

81 

Nova  Scotia 

— 

— 

10,300 

1,339 

3,100 

51 

New  Brunswick 

4,400 

137 

46,000 

8,050 

2,500 

30 

Quebec  . 

40,700 

973 

90,600 

9,377 

8,400 

63 

Ontario 

,  586,200 

31,764 

56,500 

7,560 

15,000 

176 

Manitoba 

96,500 

1,462 

15,600 

1,200 

— 

— 

Saskatchewan . 

3,000 

41 

15,400 

770 

— 

— 

Alberta  . 

3,600 

93 

18,700 

1,580 

— 

— 

British  Columbia 

5,000 

128 

11,500 

1,898 

— 

— 

Total  Canada 

.  739,400 

34,598 

311,000 

39,430 

34,800 

401 

^  Including  pulses.  *  Exclusive  of  83,912  acres  and  1,024,703  tons  of  sugar  beet. 


Soybeans 


Tame  hay 


Fodder  corn 


Provinces 

Acres 

1,000  bu. 

Acres 

1,000  tons 

Acres 

1,000  tons 

Prince  Edward  Island 

_ 

— 

212,000 

403 

— 

— 

Nova  Scotia  . 

— 

— 

311,000 

684 

— 

— 

New  Brunswick 

_ 

— 

378,000 

680 

— 

— 

Quebec . 

_ 

— 

3,464,000 

5,716 

67,600 

658 

Ontario 

.  256,000 

6,579 

3,185,000 

5,542 

285,000 

3,061 

Manitoba 

7,000 

70 

776,000 

1,000 

23,800 

110 

Saskatchewan 

— 

— 

788,000 

770 

2,100 

4 

Alberta 

— 

— 

1,996,000 

2,500 

— 

— 

British  Columbia  . 

— 

— 

367,000 

734 

2,300 

34 

Total  Canada 

.  263,000 

6,649 

11,477,000 

18,029 

380,800 

3,767 

Livestock.  In  parts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  stockraising  is  still 
carried  on  as  a  primary  industry,  but  the  livestock  production  of  the 
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Dominion  at  large  is  mainly  a  subsidiary  of  mixed  farming.  The  following 
table  shows  the  numbers  of  livestock  (in  1,000)  by  provinces  in  1968: 


Provinces 

Horses 

Milch 

cows 

Other 

cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Poultry 

Pr.  Ed.  Island 

12-5 

42-4 

40-1 

33 

61 

772 

Nova  Scotia  . 

16-0 

71-3 

48-5 

80 

37 

2,038 

New  Brunswick 

16-6 

80-5 

41-8 

67 

59 

1,186 

Quebec  . 

147-0 

1,082-0 

431-0 

320 

1,060 

12,038 

Ontario  . 

115-0 

1,015-0 

1,235-0 

383 

1,850 

33,355 

Manitoba 

65-0 

218-0 

390-0 

78 

455 

8,016 

Saskatchewan . 

148-0 

254-0 

1,016-0 

173 

890 

9,565 

Alberta  . 

135-0 

275-0 

1,423-0 

470 

1,710 

10,943 

British  Columbia 

24-0 

91-0 

209-0 

90 

62 

4,711 

Total  1957  . 

730-1 

3,147-0 

5,176-0 

1,661 

4,857 

77,168 

Total  1958  . 

675-0 

3,129-2 

4,834-4 

1,696 

6,164 

82,624 

Net  production  of  farm  eggs  in  1956,  404,311,000  doz.  ($168,236,000); 
in  1957,  446,476,000  doz.  ($159,703,000). 

Wool  production,  1956,  6,165,000  lb.;  1957,  6,050,000  lb. 

Dairying.  The  dairying  industry  is  carried  on  most  extensively  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  although  there  are  dairy  factories  in  all  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  total  number  of  creameries  in  Canada  in  1956  was  1,013 ;  of 
cheese  factories,  276;  of  combined  butter  and  cheese  factories,  80;  of 
condenseries,  29;  and  the  total  value  of  all  products  of  dairy  factories, 
$510,954,748.  Production,  1967:  Creamery  butter,  303,367,000  lb.; 
factory  cheese,  106,631,000  lb.;  milk,  17,287,684,000  lb. 

Fruit  Farming.  The  value  of  fruit  production  by  provinces  in  1957 
was  (in  $1,000):  Ontario,  18,187;  British  Columbia,  12,323;  Quebec, 
4,995;  Nova  Scotia,  2,734;  New  Brunswick,  1,127;  Newfoundland,  99; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  239.  Total  apple  production  in  Canada  in  1957  was 
16,906,000  bu. 

Tobacco.  The  production  in  1957  of  tobacco,  which  is  practically  confined 
to  Ontario,  Quebec  and  British  Columbia,  was  estimated  at  164,865,000  lb. 
from  136,787  acres. 

Forestry.  The  total  area  of  land  covered  by  forests  (exclusive  of  New¬ 
foundland)  is  estimated  at  1,621,045  sq.  miles  (46%  of  the  land  area).  Of 
this  800,000  sq.  miles  are  productive  and  accessible.  About  642,000  sq. 
miles  of  productive  forest  are  considered  to  be  economically  accessible. 
Lumber  production,  1965,  7,920,033,000  ft;  1956,  7,830,000,000  ft. 

The  value  of  primary  forest  production  in  1955  was  $829,572,714 ; 
gross  value  of  lumber  production  (including  all  saw-mUl  products)  in  1965 
was  $494,102,440.  Gross  value  of  products  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
was  $1,463,441,726  in  1956  ($1,326,938,138  in  1955);  newsprint  production 
amounted  to  6,445,110  tons  with  a  value  of  $735,644,049  in  1966. 

Fisheries.  In  the  calendar  year  1956  the  capital  invested  in  vessels, 
gear,  etc.,  was  $107,901,000.  The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  of  Canada  (including  Newfoundland)  was  $198,252,000.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  kinds  of  fish  marketed  were  (in  $1,000):  Salmon  (Pacific),  44,431; 
lobsters,  23,797;  cod,  18,340;  herring  (Pacific),  10,660;  herring  (Atlantic), 
4,656;  haddock,  6,666;  whitefish,  5,810;  pickerel,  7,081 ;  halibut,  8,047 ; 
sardines,  5,455.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  1956  was  89,870, 
including  fishermen  and  those  employed  in  canning  and  curing  establish¬ 
ments;  number  of  factories  and  canneries  in  operation,  688. 
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Mining.  Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  N.  and  W.  Ontario, 
Alberta  and  Yukon  Territory  are  the  chief  mining  districts.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  produced  in  1957  was  $2,190,322,392.  The  principal 
metals  and  minerals  produced  in  1957  were  as  follows : 


Metallic^ 

Gold  (fine  oz.)  .  ....... 

Silver  (fine  oz.)  ......... 

Other  precious  metais  ........ 

Nickel  (lb.)  .......... 

Copper  (lb.).  ......... 

Zinc  (lb.)  .......... 

Lead  (lb.)  .......... 

TJranimn  (lb.)  ......... 

Antimony,  bismuth,  cadmium,  cobalt,  calcium,  magnesium, 
indium,  iron  ore  and  ingots,  selenium,  tellurium,  molybdenite, 
titanium  ore,  tungsten  concentrates,  tin  and  pitch  blende,  etc. 


Quantity 

4,433,894 

28,823,298 

375,916,551 

718,218,535 

827,481,656 

362,968,529 

13,271,414 


Value  ($) 
148,757,143 
25,182,915 
25,731,333 
258,977,309 
206,897,988 
100,042,533 
50,670,407 
136,304,364 


207,015,234 


Total  metallics 


Non-metallics 
Fuels 

Coal  (tons  ......... 

Natural  gas  (Im.  cu.  ft)  .  .  ... 

Crude  petroleum  (bbls) ....... 

Total  fuels  .  .  ... 

Other  non-metallics 

Asbestos,  fluorspar,  magnesitic  dolomite  and  brucite,  mica, 
lithia,  pyrites,  sulphur  ...... 

Gypsum  (tons)  ........ 

Salt  (tons)  ......... 

Other  non-metallics  ....... 

Total  other  non-metaUics 

Clay  products  and  other  structural  materials 
Clay  products  (brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe,  etc.) 

Cement  (tons)  ..... 

Lime  (tons) ......... 

Stone,  sand  and  gravel  (tons)  ..... 


Total  clay  products,  etc. 

Value  (in  Canadian  $)  of  mine 


Provinces 
Newfoundland. 
Nova  Scotia  . 
New  Brunswick 
Quebec  . 
Ontario  . 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan  . 


1956 

84,349,006 

66,092,274 

18,258,302 

422,464,410 

650,823,362 

67,909,407 

122,744,698 


1957 

82,682,263 

68,058,743 

23,120,689 

406,055,757 

748,824,322 

63,464,285 

173,461,037 


Provinces 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 
Yukon 

N.W.  Territory  . 
Total . 


— 

1,159,579,226 

.  13,189,155 

.  220,006,682 

90,220,670 

20,962,501 

453,593,620 

— 

564,776,791 

i, 

4,577,492 

1,771,559 

119,361,591 

7,745,105 

13,989,703 

27,964,711 

— 

169,061,110 

6,049,098 
1,378,617 
.  200,111,593 

35,922,158 

93,167,477 

16,678,614 

151,137,016 

— 

296,905,265 

provinces : 
1956 

411,171.898 
i  203,277,828 
22,157,935 
15,656,434 

1957 

410,211,763 

178,931,120 

21,400,615 

14,111,798 

2,084,905,664  2,190,322,392 


With  the  discovery  of  major  oilfields  in  Alberta,  the  production  of 
petroleum  has  become  a  major  Canadian  industry.  In  1951  a  1,150-mile 
crude-oil  pipeline  was  completed  from  the  oilfields  in  the  Edmonton  area 
to  Superior,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  was  extended,  in 
1963,  to  Sarnia,  Ont.,  an  additional  643  miles.  It  is  the  longest  pipeline  in 
the  world.  Most  of  the  oil  is  processed  at  the  Sarnia  oil  refineries.  Another, 
the  Trans  Mountain,  pipeline,  718  miles  long,  from  Edmonton  across  the 
Rockies  to  Vancouver,  B.C.,  was  completed  on  15  Oct.  1963.  At  the  end  of 
1957  Canada’s  oil  pipeline  system  had  6,873  miles  of  line  in  operation.  Net 
oil  dehveries  in  1957  were  290,867,612  bbls.  A  Trans-Canada  natural  gas 
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pipeline  was  commenced  in  1956  at  a  point  on  the  Alberta-Saskatchewan 
border;  when  completed  to  eastern  Canada,  the  2,200-mile  hno  will  be  the 
longest  in  North  America.  Production  of  natm^l  gas  in  Canada  amounted 
to  220,006,682,000  cu.  ft  in  1957.  {See  map  in  The  Statesman’s  Year¬ 
book,  1952.) 


Manufacturers.  Statistics  for  1956,  in  leading  groups  of  industries: 


Employees 

Cost  of 

Selling 
value  of 

Group  of  industries 

Number 

Wages 

m,ooo) 

materials 

($1,000) 

factory 

($1,000) 

Foods  and  beverages  . 

183,008 

531,634 

2,474,174 

3,826,702 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products 

9,613 

30,309 

150,111 

239,243 

Rubber  products 

23,136 

82,155 

160,687 

365,584 

Leather  products 

31,384 

74,970 

123,791 

237,032 

Textiles  ..... 

70,873 

199,328 

430,420 

766,977 

Knitting-mills  .... 

21,913 

49,638 

83,926 

165,150 

dothiug  ..... 

89,799 

208,216 

399,249 

733,770 

Wood  products  .... 

135,583 

376,349 

788,465 

1,446,613 

Paper  products  .... 

93,705 

386,886 

886,056 

1,887,611 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries 

72,361 

254,372 

225,202 

688,434 

Iron  and  steel  products 

196,918 

766,376 

1,315,814 

2,756,770 

Transportation  equipment  . 

141,257 

653,572 

1,286,297 

2,192,935 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

56,071 

220,370 

1,128,962 

1,862,156 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies. 

83,296 

310,523 

558,250 

1,090,194 

Non-metallic  mineral  products 

40,165 

143,223 

206,872 

572,539 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal  . 

17,685 

81,680 

837,827 

1,377,226 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

52,821 

200,743 

527,564 

1,111,233 

Miscellaneous  industries 

33,432 

100,348 

138,970 

326,680 

Total  (all  industries) 

1,353,020 

4,570,692 

11,721,587 

21,636,749 

Fur  Trade.  In  1956-57  (year  ended  30  June),  6,919,724  pelts 
valued  at  $25,592,130,  were  taken.  Mink  furs  led  in  total  value,  followed 
by  muskrat,  beaver,  squirrel,  white  fox,  otter,  ermine,  silver  fox  (including 
platinum),  marten  and  fisher.  Fur  auctions  are  held  on  a  large  scale  at 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Edmonton  and  Vancouver.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  animals  raised  on  fur  farms  are  fox,  mink,  racoon,  marten,  nutria, 
fitch,  chinchfila  and  fisher.  The  value  of  animals  and  pelts  sold  from  the 
farms  during  the  year  1966  was  $16,471,000.  There  were  in  1956,  2,829 
fur  farms,  of  which  142  reported  fox  and  1,899  mink. 

Water  Power.  Canada  is  richly  endowed  with  water  power  resources; 
on  31  Dec.  1967  the  available  horse-power  at  ordinary  6  months’  flow  was 
67,007,000;  turbine  installation  amounted  to  19,891,008  h.p.  The  Central 
Electric  Station  industry,  which  generates  96%  of  the  total  electrical  out¬ 
put,  had  a  gross  production  of  power  valued  at  $594,769,000  in  1966. 
In  1956  there  were  3,820,637  domestic  customers  in  Canada,  and  during 
that  period  the  amount  of  electricity  consumed  domestically  was 
14,263,916,000  kwh.,  or  3,733  kwh.  per  customer. 

Canadian  Mines  Handboak.  Annual.  Toronto,  from  1931 

Ourrie,  A.  W.,  Economic  Geography  of  Canada.  Toronto,  1945. — Canadian  Economic  Develov- 
ment.  Toronto,  1951 

Powke,  V.  0.,  Canadian  Agricultural  Policy.  Toronto,  1946 
Gibson,  J.  0.  (ed.),  Canada’s  Economy  in  a  Changing  World.  Toronto,  1948 
Innis,  H.  A.,  I'he  Fur  Trade  in  Canada.  Rev.  ed.  Toronto  Univ.  Press,  1956. — The  Cod 
Fisheries.  Rev.  ed.  Toronto,  1954 

Langford,  G.  B.,  Out  of  the  Earth;  the  mineral  industry  in  Canada.  Toronto,  1954 
LeBom’dais,  D.  M.,  Metals  and  Men;  the  story  of  Canadian  mining.  Toronto,  1957 
Main,  O.  W.,  The  Canadian  Nickel  Industry.  Toronto,  1955 
McConkey,  0.  M.,  Conservation  in  Canada.  Toronto,  1952 

Rnddiok,  J.  A.,  and  others.  The  Dairy  Industry  of  Canada.  Tale  and  Oxford,  1937 
Scott,  Anthony,  Natural  Resources:  the  economics  of  conservation.  Toronto,  1955 
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strange,  H.  G.  L.,  A  Short  History  of  Prairie  Agriculture.  Winnipeg,  1954 

Tangtie,  R.,  Oiographie  Economigue  du  Canada.  Montreal,  1944 

Valk,  H.  M.  H.  A.  ran  der.  The  Economic  Future  of  Canada.  Toronto,  1954 

LABOUR 

In  1957  the  Canadian  labour  force  was  distributed  as  follows  (in  1,000): 
Manufacturing,  1,469;  service,  1,176;  trade,  887;  agriculture,  746;  con¬ 
struction,  433;  transportation,  storage  and  communication,  433;  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate,  203;  mining  and  quarrying,  116;  forestry,  105; 
public  utilities,  72;  total,  5,639. 

Over  one-third  of  Canada’s  non-agricultural  paid  workers  belong  to 
trade  unions,  which  had  1,454,000  members  on  1  Jan.  1958.  About  79% 
of  these  workers,  organized  in  5,518  local  branches,  belong  to  unions  which 
are  affiliated  with  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress.  This  Congress  was  formed 
in  1956  from  two  central  federations  then  active  in  Canada. 

A  second  smaller  organization,  centred  mainly  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
is  the  Canadian  and  Cathohc  Confederation  of  Labom-.  Its  affiliates, 
numbering  some  7%  of  organized  labour  in  Canada,  are  organized  in  449 
branches.  The  organization  is  considering  proposals  for  a  merger  with 
the  Canadian  Labour  Congress. 

There  are  2  unions,  including  the  International  Railroad  Brotherhoods, 
which  have  remained  unaffiliated  to  the  central  labour  congress  in  Canada. 
It  is  generally  established  by  legislation,  both  federal  and  provincial, 
that  a  trade  imion  to  which  the  majority  of  employees  in  a  unit  suitable 
for  collective  bargaining  belong,  is  given  certain  rights  and  duties.  An 
employer  is  required  to  meet  and  negotiate  with  such  a  trade  union  to 
determine  wage-rates  and  other  working  conditions  of  his  employees.  The 
employer,  the  trade  union  and  the  employees  affected  are  bound  by  the 
resulting  agreement.  If  an  impasse  is  reached  in  negotiation,  conciliation 
services  provided  by  the  appropriate  government  are  available.  Generally, 
work  stoppages  may  not  take  place  until  an  estabfished  conciliation  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  carried  out  and  are  prohibited  while  an  agreement  is  in 
effect.  Nearly  half  the  workers  affected  by  collective  agreements  are  in  the 
manufacturing  industry. 

Preedom  of  association  is  a  civil  right  in  Canada,  and  under  common 
law  workers  are  at  hberty  to  join  unions  and  participate  in  their  activities. 
This  right  has  also  been  guaranteed  by  statutes  which  make  it  an  offence 
to  interfere  with  freedom  of  association. 

Certain  specific  minimum  standards  in  regard  to  working  conditions 
are  set  by  law,  for  the  most  part  by  provincial  labour  legislation.  Mini¬ 
mum  wages,  maximum  hours  of  work  or  an  overtime  rate  of  pay  after 
a  specified  number  of  hours,  minimum  weekly  rest  periods  and  annual 
vacations  with  pay  are  established  for  the  majority  of  workers. 

Workmen  injured  in  the  course  of  employment  or  disabled  by  industrial 
disease  are  required  to  receive  compensation  under  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  laws  which  apply  to  most  employees  except  agricultural  workers. 
Benefits  during  the  period  of  disability  for  work  are  set  by  law  at  a  propor¬ 
tion  (usually  76%)  of  the  workman’s  average  earnings.  Benefits  (which 
also  include  monthly  allowances  to  dependants  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a 
workman  caused  by  an  accident  or  disease  arising  out  of  his  employment) 
are  paid  out  of  an  accident  fund  administered  by  a  government  board  in 
each  province.  The  fund  is  made  up  of  contributions  from  employers 
according  to  an  annual  assessment  rate,  varying  from  a  few  cents  to  several 
dollars  per  $100  of  payroll  according  to  the  hazards  of  the  industry. 
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Orysler,  A.  0.,  Handbook  on  Canadian  Labour  Law.  Toronto,  1957 
Jamieson,  S.,  Industrial  Relations  in  Canada.  Toronto,  1967 

Logan,  H.  A.,  State  Intervention  and  Assistance  in  Collective  Bargaining,  1943-54.  Toronto, 
1956 


COMMERCE 


The  customs  tariff  of  Canada  is  protective,  but  there  is  a  preferential 
tariff  in  favour  of  the  U.K.  and  of  the  Dominions,  and  of  a  number  of  the 
Crown  Colonies.  At  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference  of  1932,  held  in 
Ottawa,  the  U.K.  developed  further  the  policy  of  preferential  tariffs  to  the 
Dominions,  and  on  the  part  of  the  latter  there  was  a  general  lowering  of 
the  existing  tariffs  against  certain  lines  of  U.K.  manufactures.  Canada  is 
one  of  the  23  signatories  of  the  Geneva  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade,  of 
1947;  and,  in  addition,  has  numerous  reciprocal  tariff  arrangements  with 
both  Commonwealth  and  foreign  countries. 

Imports  for  home  consumption  and  total  exports  (in  Canadian  $)  for  6 
calendar  years  (merchandise  only) : 


1953 

1954 
1965 


Imports 

4,382,830,430 

4,093,196,338 

4,712,370,035 


Exports 

4,117,406,882 

3,881,271,854 

4,281,784,253 


1956 

1967 

1958 


Imports 


Exports 


6,710,449,000 

5,623,410,000 

5,830,410,000 


4,789,538,000 

4,839,094,000 

4,830,410,000 


Exports  (domestic)  by  principal  countries  (in  $1,000  Canadian) : 


Country 

1957 

1958 

Ooimtry 

1957 

1958 

A(ien 

2 

3 

Colombia 

14,627 

13,865 

Australia  . 

48,883 

62,755 

Cuba 

16,889 

17,595 

Bahamas  , 

2,589 

2,622 

Czechoslovakia  . 

1,422 

1,365 

Barbados 

4,665 

4,198 

Denmark  . 

3,532 

6,001 

Bermuda  . 

3,006 

3,346 

Dominican  Republic 

6,024 

5,367 

British  East  Africa 

788 

541 

Egypt 

1,221 

1,207 

British  Guiana  . 

5,069 

4,066 

France 

57,606 

45,173 

British  Ilonduras 

284 

232 

Germany  (West) 

151,939 

201,905 

Ceylon 

3,213 

6,508 

Greece 

4,121 

4,657 

Fiji 

579 

814 

Indonesia  . 

1,633 

1,695 

Ghana 

1,254 

1,283 

Irish  Republic  . 

8,399 

8,719 

Hong  Kong 

7,595 

6,054 

Israel 

5,050 

4,641 

In(iia 

28,991 

79,110 

Italy 

62,842 

29,915 

Jamaica  . 

19,487 

15,741 

Japan 

139,162 

104,891 

Leeward  and  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands  . 

4,313 

4,274 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

42,613 

69,849 

31,664 

75,044 

Malaya  and  Singapore 

3,316 

3,233 

Norway 

65,548 

55,985 

Malta 

2,755 

1,510 

Panama  . 

30,665 

6,393 

New  Zealand 

16,964 

16,103 

Peru 

10,108 

11,601 

Nigeria 

1,610 

337 

Philippine  Islands 

17,540 

14,088 

Pakistan  . 

11,395 

15,384 

Poland 

16,669 

645 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land 

4,956 

3,916 

Portugal  . 
Portuguese  Africa 

2,606 

2,358 

2,280 

1,678 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  . 

11,811 

11,599 

Spain 

5.915 

6,716 

U.K. 

737,530 

775,896 

Sudan 

213 

186 

Union  of  S.  Africa 

48,441 

50,035 

Sweden 

12,111 

11,008 

Total  Common¬ 
wealth  countries 

970,648 

1,058,667 

Switzerland 

Syria  and  Lebanon 
U.S.S.R.  . 

25,045 

1,928 

10,658 

29,499 

3,009 

18,868 

Argentina 

14,199 

6,506 

U.S.A. 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

2,869,247 

3,752 

12,610 

2,832,262 

2,310 

12,570 

Austria 

6,712 

7,636 

Uruguay  . 

3,789 

939 

Belgium  . 

60,402 

69,702 

Venezuela 

39,840 

43,655 

Belgian  Congo  . 

Brazil 

Chile 

2,623 

25,798 

4,361 

2,931 

21,169 

4,602 

Total  foreign 
countries  . 

3,868,447 

3,771,743 

China 

Taiwan 

1,392 

1,648 

7,809 

1,167 

Grand  total  . 

4,839,094 

4,830,410 
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Leading  imports  into  Canada  in  2  calendar  years  (in  $lm.  Canadian) : 

Commodity 

1957 

1958 

Commodity 

1957 

1968 

Petroleum,  crude 

305-6 

273-8 

Coffee  and  chicory 

71-5 

67-2 

Electrical  apparatus  . 

249-3 

240-1 

Sugar  and  products  . 

92-9 

76-3 

Automobile  parts 

260-1 

240-6 

Wool  products  . 

72-7 

64-0 

Farm  implements 

202-2 

198-3 

Pipes,  tubes  and  fittings 

147-7 

88-4 

Fruits  .... 

139-2 

154-0 

Mining  machinery 

102-9 

68-4 

Coal  .... 

117-7 

88-0 

Cotton  products 

103-6 

104-9 

Aircraft  and  parts 

93-7 

94-8 

Kubber  and  products  . 

71-4 

65-3 

BoUing-mill  products 

221-3 

148-9 

Paper 

62-2 

65-7 

Engines  and  boilers  . 

138-5 

134-6 

Vegetables 

62-5 

61-6 

Cotton  products 

103-6 

104-9 

Synthetic  fibre  . 

69-7 

69-4 

Automobiles 

Books  and  printed  matter  . 

135-9 

83-9 

165-2 

88-6 

Aluminium  and  products 

76-1 

64-8 

Principal  exports  (Canadian  produce)  for  2  calendar 
Canadian) : 

years  (in 

$lm. 

Commodity 

1957 

1958 

Commodity 

1957 

1958 

Newsprint  paper 

715-6 

690-2 

Petroleum,  crude 

141-0 

73-0 

Wheat  .... 

380-4 

446-1 

Uranium  ore 

127-9 

276-5 

Planks  and  boards 

281-7 

292-0 

Seeds 

94-1 

75-8 

Wood  pulp 

292-4 

285-4 

Barley 

67-5 

78-1 

Aluminium  and  products  . 

230-5 

223-6 

Whiskey  . 

67-0 

70-3 

Nickel  .... 

248-3 

212-6 

Cattle 

61-1 

97-2 

Grains,  other  than  wheat  . 

101-8 

108-6 

Fertilizers 

49-0 

46-5 

Copper  and  products . 

169-2 

141-8 

Machinery,  except  farm 

67-2 

46-9 

Fi^,  fresh  and  frozen 

Flour  of  wheat  . 

63-2 

61-2 

70-9 

69-4 

Pulpwood 

Precious  metals  (except 

48-6 

34-7 

Asbestos  and  products 

108-9 

91-5 

gold)  . 

45-8 

39-6 

Farm  implements 

69-7 

97-6 

Engines  and  boilers  . 

38-4 

34-6 

Zinc  and  products 

Iron  ore  .... 

65-1 

152-3 

65-5 

107-7 

Aircraft  and  parts 

39-9 

109-3 

The  following  figures  (in  £  sterling)  are  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
returns  ' : 


1938  1965  1956 


1957  1958 


Imports  to  U.K.  .  78,708,393 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  22,629,765 

Ee-exports  from  U.K.  1,038,481 


343,738,889 

140,843,055 

3,862,876 


347,507,866 

177,738,609 

4,666,443 


320,175,251 

195,344,802 

4,469,879 


I  From  1  April  1949,  including  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 


308,791,738 

188,091,800 

6,456,400 


Books  of  Reference 

Royal  Commission  on  Canada's  Economic  Prospects.  Report,  Ottawa.  1957  (In  progress) 
Cookfleld,  Bromi  &  Co.,  Canada’s  Economic  Future:  digests  of  127  submissions  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Canada's  Economic  Prospects.  Toronto,  1957 
Ashley,  0.  A.,  Corporation  Finance  in  Canada.  2nd  ed.  Toronto,  1956 
Easterbrook,  W.  T.,  Canadian  Economic  History.  Toronto,  1956 
Imiis,  H.  A.,  Essays  in  Canadian  Economic  History.  Toronto,  1956 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  The  registered  shipping  on  31  Dec.  1957,  including  vessels 
for  inland  navigation,  totalled  18,294  with  a  net  tonnage  of  1,730,139.  The 
sea-going  and  coasting  vessels  that  entered  Canadian  ports  during  the  year 
ending  31  Dec.  1957  were  as  follows:  Foreign  service,  vessels,  35,352; 
66,149,652  tons.  Coasting  service,  vessels,  104,079 ;  76,536,160  tons.  Total, 
vessels,  139,431 ;  142,684,712  tons. 

Canada  has  a  system  of  canal,  river  and  lake  navigation  over  2,000  miles 
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in  length,  and  vessels  drawing  up  to  14  ft  from  the  lake  ports  may  reach  the 
Atlantic  without  breaking  bulk.  Expenditures  on  canals,  marine  services 
and  other  water  transport  facilities  reached  $435,124,872  at  31  March  1956; 
and  the  value  of  fixed  assets  administered  by  the  National  Harbours  Board 
was  $262,586,208  at  31  Dec.  1956.  Of  the  expenditure  $242,136,357  was 
on  capital  accoimt  and  $48,522,642  on  major  improvements  and  alterations. 
The  heavy  expenditures  in  recent  years  have  been  due  to  the  construction  of 
the  Welland  Ship  Canal,  on  which  $158,933,111  had  been  spent  to  31  March 
1956.  The  canal  was  opened  on  20  April  1931.  Vessels  850  ft  long,  25  ft 
draft,  are  allowed  through.  In  1957,  29,436  vessels,  of  33,114,726  tons, 
passed  through  the  Canadian  canals,  carrying  37,230,349  tons  of  freight, 
chiefly  grain,  petroleum  products,  iron  ore  and  coal. 

Railways.  The  total  single  track  mileage  of  steam  railways  in  Canada  on 
31  Dec.  1957  was  43,890.  The  total  mileage,  including  second  track,  yard 
and  sidings,  was  59,097. 

The  lines  built  or  acquired  by  the  Canadian  Government  are  now  con¬ 
solidated  in  one  system  known  as  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  covering 
about  one-half  of  the  single-track  mileage,  including  two  transconti¬ 
nental  lines  with  termini  in  Canada  at  Saint  John,  Halifax,  Vancouver 
and  Prince  Rupert,  and  with  termini  at  Portland,  Marne,  U.S.  A.,  and  Chicago. 

The  mileage  in  private  ownership  is  mainly  that  of  the  Canadian  Pacihc 
Railway,  16,677  in  1957.  The  main  hne  of  this  road  from  Vancouver,  B.C., 
to  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  is  3,367  mUes. 

Statistics  of  the  Canadian  steam  railways  for  1957:  Passengers,  23m.; 
freight  revenue,  $1,080,053,400;  gross  receipts,  $1,263,147,930;  net  receipts, 
$113,092,802. 

Urban  transit  systems  (including  electric  railway,  subway,  motor  bus, 
motor  coach  or  trolley  coach  operations)  in  1957:  Route-miles  one  way, 
2,714;  revenue  passengers  carried,  1,125,608,597;  vehicle-miles  rvm, 
204,031,286;  gross  passenger  revenue,  $133,039,879;  operating  expenses, 
$127,561,604.  Total  assets,  $438,141,862;  long-term  debt,  $128,977,536. 

Roads.  The  total  highway  mileage  in  Canada  was  423,939  in  1957.  Of 
this  total,  231,044  miles  were  surfaced  and  192,895  mUes  improved  and  other 
earth  roads.  Expenditure  (1956)  on  roads,  bridges,  ferries,  etc.,  reached 
a  total  of  $653,567,078.  Provincial  governments  supplied  $525,204,516 
towards  this  sum,  with  the  remainder  contributed  by  federal,  municipal  and 
other  sources.  Federal  expenditures  were  chiefly  devoted  towards  the 
upkeep  of  national-park  roadways  and  nationally  owned  bridges  and  ferries, 
although  in  the  building  of  the  ‘Mackenzie  Highway’  from  Grimshawi 
Alberta,  to  Hay  River,  N.W.T.,  the  federal  government  paid  about  68%  of 
the  total  cost.  In  general,  however,  highways  are  provincially  controlled 
and  maintained,  and  the  responsibility  of  assisting  municipalities  and  town¬ 
ships  falls  directly  on  the  provinces. 

The  Alaska  Highway  {see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1945,  p.  667)  is 
part  of  the  Canadian  highway  system. 

Registered  motor  vehicles  totalled  4,459,595  m  1957;  they  included 
3,383,419  passenger  cars  and  taxis,  1,041,266  commercial  vehicles  and 
34,910  motor  cycles. 

Post.  On  31  March  1957  there  were  11,879  post  offices;  money 
orders  sold,  $799,615,004.  Iset  revenue,  $167,876,207;  expenditure, 
$162,049,005.  There  were  also  5,432  rural  mad  delivery  routes,  on  which 
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were  erected  560,000  boxes.  Mad  subsidies  and  steamship  subventions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  31  March  1957  amounted  to  $4,809,793.  This  repre¬ 
sents  the  payments  by  the  Canadian  Maritime  Commission  for  coastal  and 
inland- water  shipping  services,  including  the  conveyance  of  mail  on  certain 
routes. 

There  were  48,379  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  Canada  in  1957, 
and  451,669  miles  of  wire  (exclusive  of  3,007,207  miles  of  multiple 
channels),  with  5,070  offices.  There  were  18,161,444  miles  of  telephone 
wire  and  4,827,135  telephones  on  31  Dec.  1957  (29-10  per  100  popula¬ 
tion). 

Wireless  Communications.  There  were  199  standard  broadcast  band 
stations  operating  in  Canada  in  April  1958,  of  which  22  were  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  stations  and  177  were  privately  owned  stations. 
In  addition,  there  were  44  short-wave  stations,  36  of  which  were  CBC  and 
8  privately  owned,  together  with  6  CBC  and  27  privately  owned  frequency- 
modulation  stations.  In  April  1958  there  were  52  television  stations, 
10  owned  by  the  CBC  and  42  privately  owned.  Radio  and  television  licence 
fees  were  abolished  in  1953. 

Wireless  ‘  beam  ’  stations  are  operated  at  Montreal  for  direct  communica¬ 
tions  with  Great  Britain  and  Austraha,  and  a  station  at  Louisburg,  N.S., 
provides  a  long-distance  service  to  ships. 

Aviation.  The  Division  of  the  Controller  of  Civil  Aviation  is  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of  Air  Services  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Transport,  and  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  air  regula¬ 
tions  ;  the  location,  equipment  and  maintenance  of  airways  and  airports ; 
aeronautical  engineering ;  the  licensing  of  municipal  and  private  aerodromes, 
and  the  supervision  of  flying  clubs.  The  branch  is  divided  into  3  divisions, 
namely.  Civil  Aviation,  Telecommunication  and  Meteorological.  On  31 
March  1956  there  were  in  force  5,402  private  air  pilot  licences,  2,496  com¬ 
mercial  licences,  778  airline  transport  licences,  284  air  traffic  controller 
licences  and  1,619  aircraft  maintenance  engineer  licences ;  3,210  aircraft  were 
registered. 

Canadian  air  carriers  transported  4,319,920  revenue  passengers  in  1958. 
There  were  carried  by  air  271,891,417  lb.  of  revenue  and  non-revenue  freight 
and  31,413,504  lb.  of  mail. 

Established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  April  1937,  the  Trans-Canada  Air 
Lines  system,  Canada’s  national  air  service,  now  spans  the  continent  from 
Newfoundland  to  Vancouver  Island.  On  1  May  1947  Trans-Canada  Air 
Lines  (Atlantic),  Ltd,  assumed  responsibility  for  the  operation  previously 
provided  by  the  Canadian  Government  Trans-Atlantic  Air  Service.  In 
1957,  2,392,713  revenue  passengers  were  flown  on  all  sernces  routes.  A 
total  of  9,855,000  mail-ton  miles  were  flown  and  162,577,000  revenue-ton 
miles,  including  air  express,  goods  and  excess  baggage.  Service  was  also 
provided  to  the  Caribbean  in  Dec.  1948,  and  a  Pacific  Service  was  inaugurated 
in  1949.  At  31  Dec.  1957  scheduled  services  of  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines 
e.xtended  over  27,782  miles. 

Boggs,  W.  S.,  The  Postage  Stamps  and  Postal  Eistory  of  Canada.  2  vols.  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
1945-A6 

Coyne,  H.  E.  B.,  The  Railway  Law  of  Canada,  Toronto,  1947 

Currie,  A.  W.,  Economics  of  Canadi-an  Tratisporlation.  Toronto,  1954. — The  Grand  Trvnk 
Railway  of  Canada.  Toronto,  1957 

Glazebrook,  G.  1'.  de  T.,  A  History  of  Transportation  in  Canada.  London,  1938 
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Thomson,  L.  B.,  The  Canadian  Railway  Problem.  Toronto,  1938 

Wallace,  W.  S.,  Canadian  Ports  and  Shipping  Directory.  10th  ed.  Gardenyale,  Quebec,  1950 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  British  North  America  Act  confers  the  jurisdiction  over  currency 
and  banking  to  the  Dommion  Government. 

Currency.  The  denominations  of  money  in  the  currency  of  Canada  are 
dollars  and  cents.  The  cent  is  one-hundredth  part  of  a  doUar.  Subsidiary 
coins  of  the  denominations  of  1,  5,  10,  25  and  50  cents  and  $1  are  in 
use.  The  monetary  standard  is  gold  of  900  millesimal  fineness  {23'22 
grains  of  pure  gold  equal  to  1  gold  dollar).  The  Currency  Act  provides 
for  gold  coins  in  the  denominations  of  $2-50,  $5,  $10  and  $20,  which 
are  legal  tender.  The  British  and  U.S.  gold  coins  are  also  legal  tender, 
but  only  at  the  par  rate  of  exchange.  The  legal  equivalent  of  the  British 
sovereign  is  $4'86J. 

The  Bank  of  Canada  has  the  sole  right  to  issue  paper  money  for  circulation 
in  Canada.  Restrictions  introduced  by  the  1944  revisions  of  the  Bank  Act 
cancelled  the  right  of  chartered  banks  to  issue  or  re-issue  notes  after  1  Jan. 
1945 ;  and  in  Jan.  1950  the  chartered  banks’  liability  for  such  of  their  notes 
issued  for  circulation  in  Canada  as  then  remained  outstanding  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Bank  of  Canada  in  return  for  payment  of  a  like  sum  to  the 
Bank  of  Canada.  The  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  in  Canadian  funds,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  1958  was  98-47  cents,  fiuctuated  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year,  closing  at  96-46  cents. 

The  Bank  of  Canada  issues  notes,  which  are  legal  tender,  in  denomina¬ 
tions  of  $1,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $20,  $25,  $50,  $100,  $500  and  $1,000.  They 
may  be  issued  in  any  amount,  so  long  as  the  bank  maintains  a  reserve  in 
gold  coin  or  bullion  of  at  least  25%  of  its  note  and  deposit  liability.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  Act,  the  bank  is  required  to  sell  gold  in 
bars  of  400  oz.  to  any  person  tendering  legal  tender.  This  obligation  is  at 
the  present  time  suspended  by  Order-in-Council.  The  exportation  of  gold 
rom  Canada  is  prohibited  except  bj'  licence  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  to  the  Bank  of  Canada  or  a  chartered  bank. 

The  Ottawa  Mint  was  established  in  1908  as  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Ottawa  Mint  Act,  1901.  In  Dec.  1931  control  of  the 
Mint  was  passed  over  to  the  Canadian  Government,  and  since  that  time  has 
operated  as  the  Royal  Canadian  Mint.  The  Mint  issues  silver,  nickel, 
bronze  and  steel  coins  for  circulation  in  Canada.  No  gold  coins  have  been 
struck  since  1919.  In  1935,  on  the  occasion  of  His  Majesty’s  Silver  Jubilee, 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mint  issued  the  first  Canadian  silver  dollars.  Com¬ 
memorative  dollars  were  also  issued  in  1939  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Filizabeth  to  Canada,  and  in  1949,  when 
Newfoundland  became  the  tenth  Province  of  Canada.  The  dollar  bearing 
the  design  of  the  canoe  manned  by  an  Indian  and  a  Voyageur  has 
been  issued  in  the  years  1936-38,  1945-48,  and  1950-51.  Gold  refining 
is  one  of  the  principal  activities  of  the  Mint. 

In  1957,  3,896,084  fine  oz.  of  gold  were  received  for  treatment,  and 
3,776,711  fine  oz.  of  bullion  were  issued.  Coin  issued  :  Bronze,  $1,004,221 ; 
silver,  $6,236,429 ;  nickel,  $366,493. 

Banking.  Commercial  banks  in  Canada  are  kno-wn  as  chartered  banks 
and  are  incorporated  under  the  terms  of  the  Bank  Act,  which  imposes  strict 
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conditions  as  to  capital,  notes  in  circulation,  returns  to  the  Dominion 
Government,  tj-pes  of  lending  operations  and  other  matters.  In  1958  there 
were  in  operation  9  chartered  banks  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Bank  Act,  with  4,677  branches  and  sub-agencies  in  Canada  and  167 
branches,  exclusive  of  4  sub-agencies,  in  other  countries.  The  Bank  Act  is 
subject  to  revision  by  Parliament  every  10  years,  the  last  revision  having 
taken  place  in  1954.  Bank  charters  expire  every  10  years  and  are  renewed 
at  each  decennial  revision  of  the  Bank  Act.  The  chartered  banks  make 
detailed  monthly  and  yearly  returns  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  are 
subject  to  periodic  inspection  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Banks,  an  official 
appointed  by  the  Government. 

The  following  are  some  particulars  of  the  9  chartered  banks  at  31 
Dec.  1958;  Capital  paid  up,  §225,609,000;  reserve  fund,  §580,542,000; 
Canadian  currency  deposits,  §12,690,217,000;  foreign  cmrency  deposits, 
$2,076,521,000;  liabihties  to  the  public,  £15,034,123,000;  total  assets, 
§15,840,274,000.  Cheques  cashed  at  the  clearing-house  centres  of  Canada 
for  1958  amounted  to  §228,173,162,000. 

Government  post  office  savings  banks  have  been  in  operation  since  1868. 
The  post  office  savings  banks  had  on  31  March  1958  deposits  amounting 
to  §34,896,729. 

The  deposits  in  the  Quebec  savings  banks,  incorporated  under  a  special 
Dominion  Act,  amounted  to  §266,585,424  on  31  March  1958. 

The  Bank  of  Canada  Act,  passed  on  3  July  1934,  provided  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  central  bank  for  the  Dominion.  This  bank  commenced 
operations  on  11  March  1935  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  §5m.  By  reason  of 
certain  changes  introduced  into  the  composition  of  stockholders  of  the 
bank  (for  which  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1944,  pp.  322-23), 
the  Minister  of  Finance  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  the  sole 
registered  owner  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank.  The  chartered  banks  are 
required  to  maintain,  in  the  form  of  deposits  with  and  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  Canada,  a  reserve  of  not  less  than  6%  of  their  deposit  Uabitities  in  Canada. 
The  Bank  of  Canada  is  required  to  maintain  a  reserve  in  gold  coin  or  bullion 
not  less  than  25%  of  its  note  and  deposit  liabilities.  AH  gold  held  in  Canada 
by  the  chartered  banks  was  transferred  to  the  Bank  of  Canada  along  with 
the  gold  held  by  the  Government  as  reserve  against  Dominion  notes  out¬ 
standing  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
Canada.  The  liability  of  the  Dominion  notes  outstanding  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  business  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  was  assumed  by  the  bank.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  as  at  31  Dec. 
1958:  Notes  in  circulation,  $l,998m. ;  chartered  bank  deposits,  §662-7m.; 
total  UabiUties,  §2,944-4m. ;  investments,  §2,713-2m. 

In  Aug.  1944  the  Industrial  Development  Bank,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Bank  of  Canada,  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  providing  credit  in  the 
post-war  period  to  small  industrial  establishmenta.  The  monthly  state¬ 
ment  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Industrial  Bank,  as  at  30  Sept.  1958, 
showed  outstanding  loans  and  investments  of  §89,278,830.  The  authorized, 
issued  and  paid-up  capital  at  this  date  amounted  to  $25m. 


Baxter,  I.  F.  G.,  The  Law  of  Banking  and  the  Canadian  Bank  Act.  Toronto,  1966 

Jamieson,  A.  B.,  Chartered  Banking  in  Canada.  Rev.  ed.  Toronto,  1966 

Neufeld,  E.  P.,  Bank  of  Canada  Operations,  1935-54.  Toronto,  1966 

Patterson,  E.  L.  S.,  Canadian  Banking.  Rev.  ed.  Toronto,  1941 

Shepherd,  S.  A.,  Foreign  Exchange  in  Canada.  Toronto,  1953 

Stokes,  M.  L.,  The  Bank  of  Canada :  Central  Banking  in  Canada,  Toronto,  1939 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  legal  weights  and  measures  are  the  Imperial  yard,  jwund  avoirdupois, 
gallon  and  bushel;  but  the  hundredweight  is  declared  to  be  100  lb.  and  the 
ton  2,000  lb.  avoirdupois,  as  in  the  U.S.A. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  has  been  the 
official  central  statistical  organization  for  Canada  since  1918.  To-day  the  Bureau,  under 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  serves  as  the  statistical  agency  for  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  Departments ;  co-ordinates  the  statistics  of  the  Provincial  Governments  along  national 
lines;  and  is  the  channel  through  which  all  Canadian  statistical  data  are  transferred  to 
international  organizations.  Dominion  Statistician :  Walter  E.  DuSett. 

Publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  are  classified  as  RepoilB,  Memoranda 
and  Reference  Papers.  The  latter  two  classes  are  designed  to  include  material  that  has  a 
limited  circulation  only  and  is  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  Memoranda  are  fahly 
regular  in  their  appearance,  but  Reference  Papers  deal  with  special  subjects.  A  complete 
list  of  these  publications  is  contained  in  Cvrrent  Fublications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  (latest  issue,  1958).  Cfficial  publications  include  : 

The  Canada  Year  Book.  Annual,  from  1906 

Canada,  Official  Handbook.  Annual,  from  1930 

Canadian  Statistical  Review.  Monthly,  with  weekly  supplements,  from  1948 

Canadiana;  a  list  of  publications  of  Canadian  interest.  Ottawa.  Monthly,  with  annual 
cumulation.  1951  if. 

Ninth  Census  of  Canada,  1951.  Ottawa,  1953 


Non- Official  Publications 

Cambridge  History  of  the  British  Empire.  Yol.VI.  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Cambridge, 
1930 

Canadian  Who's  Who.  6th  ed.  Toronto,  1954 

National  Reference  Book  on  Canadian  Business  Personalities.  11th  ed.  Montreal,  1966 
Angus,  H.  P.,  Canada  and  the  Far  East,  1910-53.  Toronto,  1953 

Brady,  A.,  Democracy  in  the  Dominions :  a  comparative  study  in  institutions.  Toronto,  1947 
Brebner,  J.  B.,  North  Atlantic  Triangle:  The  Interplay  of  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  New  Haven  and  Toronto,  1945 

Brown,  Q.  W.,  Canadian  Democracy  in  Action.  Toronto,  1952. — Canada  in  the  Making. 
Toronto,  1953 

Bruchdsi,  Jean,  L’llistoire  du  Canada.  2  vols.  Montreal,  1937. — Canada,  rialitis  d'hier  et 
d'aujourd'  hui.  Montreal,  1954. — Le  Canada.  Paris,  1962 
Brunet,  M.,  and  others,  Histoire  du  Canada  par  les  textes.  Montreal,  1952 
Burpee,  L.  J.,  The  Discovery  of  Canada.  Toronto,  1944. — I’he  Search  for  the  Western  Sea. 
2  vols.  Toronto,  1935 

Careless,!.  M.  S.,  Canada,  A  Sionj  of  Challenge.  Cambridge,  1953 

Creighton,  Donald  Q.,  Dominion  of  the  North:  A  History  of  Canada.  Boston,  1944. —  The 
Empire  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Toronto,  1956 
Encyclopedia  Canadiana.  10  vols.  Cttawa,  1957-68 

England,  R.,  The  Colonisation  of  Western  Canada.  London,  1936. — Contemporary  Canada. 
Toronto,  1948 

Firestone,  0.  J.,  Residential  Real  Estate  in  Canada.  Toronto,  1951 

Fortin,  J.-A.,  Biographies  canadiennes-frangaises.  16th  ed.  Montreal,  1962 

Gameau,  F.  X.,  fl'iiicire  du  Canada.  8th  ed.  Montreal,  1944-45 

Glazehrook,  G.  P.  de  T.,  A  History  of  Canadian  External  Relations.  Toronto,  1950 

Graham,  G.  S.,  Canada.  London,  1950 

Hutchison,  B.,  Canada,  tomorrow’s  giant.  Toronto,  1957 

James,  R.  W.,  War-time  Economic  Co-operation:  a  study  of  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Toronto.  1949 

Eeenleyside,  H.  L.,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Rev.  ed.  New  Tork,  1952 

Leacock,  Stephen,  Canada:  The  Foundations  of  its  Future.  Montreal,  1944 

Le  Bourdais,  D.  M.,  Canada's  Century.  Rev.  ed.  Toronto,  1956. — Nation  of  the  North; 

Canada  since  Con.federaiion.  Toronto,  1953  ' 

Lefebvi-e,  F.  J.,  Le  Canada,  V Amerique-geographiqne,  historique,  biographique,  littiraire; 

supplement  du  Larousse  canadien  complet.  Montreal.  1954 
Lower,  A.  R.  M.,  Canada:  Nation  and  Neighbour.  Toronto,  1952. — Colony  to  Nation:  a 
history  of  Canada.  3rd  ed.  Toi'onto.  1957. — This  Most  Famous  Stream.  Toronto,  1964 
Molnnis,  E.,  Canada;  A  Political  and  Social  History.  New  York,  1947 
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Mackintosh,  W.  A.,  and  Joerg,  W.  L.  G.  (ed.),  Canadian  Frontiers  of  Setilemenl,  8  toI». 
Toronto,  1935 

Nichols,  M.  E.,  The  Story  of  the  Canadian  Press.  Toronto,  1948 
Peat,  Louisa,  Canada:  A  Few  World  Power.  Toronto,  1945 
PotTin,  D.,  L  Saint-Laurent  et  ses  lies.  2nd  ed.  Quebec,  1945 

Putnam,  D.  P.,  Canadian  Regions.  A  Geography  of  Canada,  2nd  ed.  Toronto,  1964 

Roberts,  L.,  Canada^  the  Golden  Hinge.  Toronto,  1952 

Robinson,  J.  L.,  and  J.,  Geography  of  Canada.  Toronto,  1951 

Ross,  M.  M.,  Our  Sense  of  Identity ;  a  book  of  Canadian  essays.  Toronto,  1964 

Sandwell,  B.  R.,  La  Nation  canadienne.  Monaco,  1954 

Siegfried,  A.,  Le  Canada,  puissance  intemationale.  3rd  ed.  Paris,  1944  (Engl,  ed.,  London, 
1949) 

Stefansson,  Vihjalmur,  The  Friendly  Arctic:  The  Story  of  Five  Years  in  Polar  Regions,  New 
ed.  New  York,  1943 

Taylor,  K.  W.,  ard  Oorry,  J.  A.,  Canada,  the  North  Atlantic  Community  and  NATO.  Toronto, 
1952 

Timlin,  M.  F.,  Does  Canada  Need  More  Peopled  Toronto,  1951 

Wallace,  W.  S.  (ed.),  The  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography.  2nd  ed.  2  vols.  Toronto, 
1945 

National  Library.  The  National  Library  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Librarian: 
Dr  W.  Eaye  Lamb. 


CANADIAN  PROVINCES 

The  10  provinces  have  each  a  separate  parliament  and  administration, 
with  a  Lieut. -Governor  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
at  the  head  of  the  executive.  They  have  full  powers  to  regulate  their  own 
local  affairs  and  dispose  of  their  revenues,  provided  only  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  action  and  policy  of  the  central  administration.  Among  the  sub¬ 
jects  assigned  exclusively  to  the  provincial  legislatures  are  :  the  amendment 
of  the  provincial  constitution,  except  as  regards  the  ofiBce  of  the  Lieut.- 
'  Governor ;  property  and  civil  rights ;  direct  taxation  for  revenue  purposes ; 
borrowing ;  management  and  sale  of  crown  lands ;  provincial  hospitals, 
reformatories,  etc. ;  shop,  saloon,  tavern,  auctioneer  and  other  licences  for 
local  or  provincial  purposes ;  local  works  and  undertakings,  except  lines 
'  of  ships,  railways,  canals,  telegraphs,  etc.,  extending  beyond  the  province 
'  or  connecting  with  other  provinces,  and  excepting  also  such  works  as  the 
Dominion  Parliament  declares  are  for  the  general  good ;  marriages ;  admim- 
I  stration  of  justice  within  the  province;  education.  Quebec  has  2  chambers 
I  and  other  provinces  1  chamber.  The  Northwest  Territories  and  the  Yukon 
Territory  are  governed  by  commissioners  assisted  by  councils. 

Municipal  Goveenment 

Under  the  terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act  the  provinces  are 
'  given  full  powers  over  local  government.  All  local  government  institutions 
are,  therefore,  supervised  by  the  provinces,  and  are  incorporated  and 
1  function  under  provincial  acts. 

The  acts  under  which  mimicipalities  operate  va^  from  province  to 
]  province.  A  municipal  corporation  is  usually  administered  by  an  elected 
( council  headed  by  a  mayor  or  reeve,  whose  powers  to  administer  affairs  and 
( to  raise  funds  by  taxation  and  other  methods  are  set  forth  in  provincial 
1  laws,  as  is  the  scope  of  its  obligations  to,  and  on  behalf  of,  the  citizens. 
1  Similarly,  the  types  of  municipal  corporations,  their  official  designations  and 
tthe  requirements  for  their  incorporation  vary  between  provinces.  The 
i  following  table  sets  out  the  classifications  as  of  16  March  1967  for  Quebec  and 
:  31  Deo.  1956  for  the  other  provinces: 


o 
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Vil- 


Province 

Cities 

Towns 

lages 

Newfoundland 

3 

38* 

27  “ 

Pr,  Ed.  Island  . 

1 

7 

16* 

Nova  Scotia 

2 

40 

— 

New  Brunswick  . 

6 

20 

1 

Quebec 

42 

152 

336* 

Ontario 

29 

167 

154 

Manitoba  . 

6 

35 

37 

Ssiskatchewan  . 

10 

102 

373 

Alberta 

9 

86 

162 

British  Columbia 

35 

2 

55 

Total 

142 

639 

1,151 

Total 

Metro- 

local 

poll  tan 

munici- 

munici- 

Conn- 

Eural  ‘ 

palities 

pality 

ties 

Total 

_ 

67 

_ 

— 

67 

_ 

24 

_ 

— 

24 

24 

66 

— 

_ 5 

66 

15 

42* 

— 

_ 7 

42 

1,132 

1,662 

— 

75“ 

1,737 

597** 

937 

1** 

38** 

976 

]12*« 

190 

— 

— 

190 

296 

781 

— 

— 

781 

48  *• 

295 

— 

_ te 

295 

— 

122 

— 

— 

122 

2,264 

4,186 

1 

113 

4,300 

^  Designated  by  different  names  in  the  different  provinces. 

•  Designated  by  the  province  as,  towns  (31),  rural  districts  (4)  and  local  improvement 
districts  (3);  all  operate  under  the  same  act. 

•  In  provincial  reports  these  are  classed  as  *  community  councils*. 

‘  The  Village  Service  Act,  1951,  provides  for  incorporation  of  vil^es. 

‘  Nova  Scotia  has  18  counties,  12  of  which  each  comprise  1  municipality  and  6  are  divided 
into  2  municipalities  each,  making  the  total  of  24  municipalities.  Counties,  as  such,  do  not 
represent  local  units  of  self-government. 

•  Does  not  include  67  local  improvement  districts. 

’  New  Brunswick  has  16  counties  which  are  incorporated  municipalities  and  have  direct 
powers  of  local  self-government  comprising  the  rural  ai'eas;  they  are  thus  classed  here  as 
‘rural.* 

•  In  provincial  reports  these  are  classed  as  ‘rural*. 

•  An  incorporated  municipality,  each  county  is  comprised  of  the  villages  and  rural 
municipalities  situated  therein,  which  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  services  falling 
within  the  scope  of  county  administration. 

Includes  24  improvement  districts. 

The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  which  provides  certain  overall  services  and 
capital  financing  for  the  City  of  Toronto  and  the  4  towns,  3  villages  and  5  townships  of  which 
the  metropolitan  municipality  is  comprised.  There  is  a  metropolitan  school  board.  The 
constituent  municipalities  retain  responsibility  for  the  local  as  opposed  to  area  services  and 
levy  and  collect  the  taxes,  including  the  metropolitan  requirements. 

An  incorporated  municipality,  each  county  is  comprised  of  the  towns,  villages  and 
townships  situated  therein,  which  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  services  falling  within 
the  scope  of  county  administration.  Geographically,  there  are  43  counties,  but  6  are  united 
with  other  adjacent  counties  for  purposes  of  administration. 

Includes  3  units  of  self-government  officially  known  as  ‘Suburban  Municipalities.’ 
Does  not  include  local  government  districts. 

Excludes  12  improvement  districts. 

Includes  10  county  municipalities,  but  excludes  60  improvement  districts  and  2  special 


In  Alberta  ‘Counties*  are  being  formed  under  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  municipal 
affairs,  local  schools  and  municipal  hospitals  by  one  elected  council.  These  are  here  classed 
with  the  rural  municipalities. 


Books  of  Reference 

Brittain,  H.  L.,  Local  Oovernment  in  Canada.  Toronto,  195] 

Orawlord,  K.  G.,  Canadian  Municipal  Government.  Toronto,  1964 
Plunkett,  T.  J.,  Municipal  Organicalion  in  Canada.  Montreal,  1956 

Rowat,  D.  0.,  Tour  Local  Government ;  a  sketch  oj  the  munieipcil  system  in  Canada.  Toronto, 
1956 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Newfoundland  was  discovered  by  John  Cabot  24  June  1497,  and  was  soon 
frequented  by  the  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  French  for  its  fisheries.  It  was 
formally  occupied  in  Aug.  1683  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  on  behalf  of  the 
English  Crown.  Guy,  Calvert  and  others  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
colonize  the  island,  but  in  the  17tb  century  English  colonists  established 
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themselves  there.  Although  British  sovereignty  was  recognized  in  1713 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  disputes  over  fishing  rights  with  the  French,  who 
also  had  a  station  on  the  island,  were  not  finally  settled  till  1904. 

By  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  1904,  France  renounced  her  exclusive 
fishing  rights  on  a  specified  section  of  the  coast,  retained  under  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  but  retained  the  right  to  fish  in  territorial  waters  from  Cape  St  John 
northwards  and  southwards  to  Cape  Ray  for  all  sorts  of  fish,  including  bait 
and  Crustacea. 

The  Hague  Court  in  1910  granted  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  make 
fishing  regulations  without  the  consent  of  the  U.S.A.,  subject  to  any  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  by  treaty.  It  also  confirmed  Great  Britain’s  contention  that 
the  whole  extent  of  a  bay  from  headland  to  headland  is  comprised  within 
territorial  waters. 

The  coastline  is  extremely  irregular.  Bays,  fiords  and  inlets  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  there  are  many  good  harbours  with  deep  water  close  to  shore. 
The  coast  is  rugged  with  bold  rocky  chffs  from  200  to  400  ft  high;  in  the 
Bay  of  Islands  some  of  the  islands  rise  500  ft,  with  the  adjacent  shore  1,000  ft 
above  tide  level.  The  interior  is  a  plateau  of  moderate  elevation  and  the 
chief  relief  features  trend  north-east  and  south-west.  Long  Range,  the  most 
notable  of  these,  begins  at  Cape  Ray  and  extends  north-east  for  200  miles ; 
the  highest  peak  reaching  2,673  ft.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  area  is 
covered  by  water.  Grand  Lake,  the  largest  body  of  water,  has  an  area  of 
about  200  sq.  miles.  The  principal  rivers  flow  towards  the  north-east.  On 
the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  water-courses  good  land  is  generally  found, 
particularly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Terra  Nova  River,  the  Gander  River,  the 
Exploits  River  and  the  Humber  River,  which  are  also  heavily  timbered. 

In  Jan.  1941  sites  on  Newfoundland  were  leased  to  the  U.S.A.  for  naval 
or  military  bases  (Cmd  7294 ;  Treaty  Series  No.  1,  1948) ;  those  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  military  air  transport  service  to  the  U.S.  Defence  Department 
on  20  Sept.  1950. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Until  1832  Newfoundland 
was  ruled  by  the  Governor  under  instructions  from  the  Colonial  Office.  In 
that  year  a  Legislature  was  brought  into  existence,  but  the  Governor  and 
bis  Executive  Council  were  not  responsible  to  it.  Under  the  constitution  of 
1855  which  lasted  until  its  suspension  in  1934,  the  government  was  admini¬ 
stered  by  the  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  with  an  Executive  Council 
responsible  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of  27  elected  members  and  a  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  of  24  members  nominated  for  life  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 
Women  were  enfranchised  in  1925.  At  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1917, 
Newfoundland  was  constituted  as  a  Dominion. 

In  1933  the  financial  situation  had  become  so  critical  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Newfoundland  asked  the  Government  of  the  U.K.  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission  to  investigate  conditions.  On  the  strength  of  their 
recommendations,  the  parliamentary  form  of  government  was  suspended  and 
Government  by  Commission  was  inaugurated  on  16  Feb.  1934. 

A  National  Convention,  elected  in  1946,  made,  in  1948,  recommendations 
to  H.M.  Government  in  Great  Britain  as  to  the  possible  forms  of  future 
government  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  national  referendum.  Two 
referenda  were  held.  In  the  first  referendum  (June  1948)  the  three  forms 
of  government  submitted  to  the  people  were :  commission  of  government 
for  5  years,  confederation  with  Canada  and  responsible  government  as  it 
existed  in  1933.  No  one  form  of  government  received  a  clear  majority  of 
the  votes  polled,  and  commission  of  government,  receiving  the  fewest  votes. 
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was  eliminated.  In  the  second  referendum  (July  1948)  confederation  with 
Canada  received  78,408  and  responsible  government  71,464  votes. 

In  the  Canadian  Senate  on  18  Feb.  1949  Royal  assent  was  given  to  the 
terms  of  union  of  Newfoundland  with  Canada,  and  on  23  March  1949,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  London,  Royal  assent  was  given  to  an  amendment  to  the 
British  North  America  Act  made  necessary  by  the  inclusion  of  Newfound¬ 
land  as  the  tenth  Province  of  Canada. 

Under  the  terms  of  union  of  Newfoundland  with  Canada,  which  was 
signed  at  Ottawa  on  11  Dec.  1948,  the  constitution  of  the  Legislature  of 
Newfoundland  as  it  existed  immediately  prior  to  16  Feb.  1934  shall,  subject 
to  the  terms  of  the  British  North  America  Acts,  1867  to  1946,  continue  as 
the  constitution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Newfoundland  until 
altered  under  the  authority  of  the  said  Acts. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  Legislative  Council  shall  not  continue,  but  the  Legislature  of  the 
Province  of  Newfoundland  may  at  any  time  re-establish  the  Legislative 
Council  or  estabhsh  a  new  Legislative  Council.  The  franchise  shall  be 
extended  to  female  British  subjects  who  have  attained  the  full  age  of  21 
years  and  are  otherwise  quahfied  as  electors. 

A  Redistribution  Act  was  passed  in  1955,  constituting  35  electoral 
districts  and  36  members  of  the  Legislature  who  receive  $5,000  per  annum. 

A  general  election  was  held  on  2  Oct.  1956.  State  of  parties  (Jan.  1959) : 
Liberals,  32 ;  Progressive-Conservatives,  4. 

The  Province  is  represented  by  6  members  in  the  Senate  and  by  7 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada. 

Lieut. -Governor.  Campbell  Macpherson,  O.B.E.  (appointed  16  Dec.  1957). 

The  Executive  Council  was,  in  Jan.  1959,  composed  as  follows : 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Economic  Development.  J.  R.  Smallwood. 

Attorney -General.  L.  R.  Curtis,  Q.C. 

Minister  of  Mines  and  Resources.  W.  J.  Keough. 

Minister  of  Labour.  C.  H.  BaUam. 

Minister  of  Public  Welfare.  S.  J.  Hefferton. 

Minister  of  Finance.  E.  S.  Spencer. 

Minister  of  Public  Works.  J.  R.  Chalker. 

Minister  of  Highways.  G.  J.  Power. 

Minister  of  Education.  F.  W.  Rowe. 

Minister  without  Portfolio.  P.  J.  Lewis,  Q.C. 

Minister  of  Provincial  Affairs  and  Solicitor-General.  M.  P.  Murray,  Q.C. 

Minister  of  Fisheries.  J.  T.  Cheeseman. 

Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  Supply.  B.  J.  Abbott. 

Minister  of  Health.  Dr  J.  M.  McGrath. 


Agent-General  in  London.  H.  Watson  Jamer. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  156,185  sq.  miles.  Census  popu¬ 
lation,  1956,  was  416,074;  estimated  population,  June  1968,  440,000. 

The  birth  rate  in  1957  was  36-0  and  the  death  rate  7-5  per  1,000. 

The  capital  of  Newfoundland  is  the  City  of  St  John’s,  77,991  inhabitants 
(census  of  1956) ;  other  important  towns  are  City  of  Comer  Brook  (23,226), 
Wabana  (7,873),  Grand  Falls  (6,064),  Gander  (4,929),  Windsor  (4,500), 
Bonavista  (4,078),  Goose  (4,007),  Carbonear  (3,995),  Botwood  (3,894), 
Stephenville  (3,762)  Bishop’s  Falls  (3,393). 
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RELIGION.  Of  the  total  population  of  Newfoundland  in  1951, 
109,090  belonged  to  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  121,544  were  Roman 
Catholics,  85,571  United  Church  of  Canada,  1,914  Presbyterians,  28,017 
Salvation  Army,  11,327  Pentecostal  Mission  and  4,043  other  denominations. 

EDUCATION.  The  number  of  schools  in  1957-58  was  1,224.  The 
enrolment  was  113,250;  teachers  numbered  3,410.  The  Memorial  Univer¬ 
sity,  offering  courses  in  arts,  science  and  education,  had  an  enrolment  of 
1,090  in  1958-59.  Total  expenditure  for  education  by  the  Government  in 
1957-58  was  $11,595,100. 

In  1956  there  were  67  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  17,872. 

FINANCE.  Budget  in  Canadian  $  for  fiscal  years  ended  31  March: 

1954-65  1956-66  1966-67  1967-68  1968-69 

Revenue  .  .  .  37,979,400  39,340,000  44,600,000  49,207,000  74,140,000 

Expenditure  .  .  .  36,635,300  39,338,000  44,000,000  51,610,000  69,323,000 

The  increase  of  expected  revenue  for  1958-59  is  mainly  due  to  New¬ 
foundland’s  proportion  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  grant  (annually  $7-5m.) 
and  the  award  recommended  to  the  Canadian  Government  by  the  McNair 
Royal  Commission  ($13,638,000). 

Public  debt  as  at  31  March  1958,  $54,500,000;  sinking  fund,  $5,501,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  estimated  value  of  agricultural 
products,  including  livestock,  in  1957,  was  $12m.  Forests  of  spruce  and 
fir  exist  on  Crown  Lands,  and  1,600  saw-mills  were  in  operation  in  1957, 
with  an  estimated  output  of  47m.  bd  ft. 

Fisheries.  The  principal  fish  are  cod,  rosefish,  salmon,  halibut,  herring, 
caplin,  pothead  whales  and  seal.  In  1958  some  8,000  men  were  employed 
and  the  value  of  all  fishery  products  was  $17m.  Sixty-five  factories  were 
licensed  to  pack  salmon  with  a  total  pack  of  2,874  cases  of  48  lb.,  and  26 
factories  were  licensed  to  pack  lobster  with  a  total  pack  of  335  cases  of  36  lb. 
in  1958. 

The  seal  fishery  in  1958  was  prosecuted  by  3  motor  vessels  with  40  men. 
The  number  of  pelts  landed  was  1,837,  with  net  value  of  $3,142.  Lands¬ 
men  accounted  for  53,590  seals  valued  at  $164,000.  The  catch  of  whales 
in  1958  was  700  potheads. 

Forestry.  The  value  of  forest  production  in  1957  was  $80m. ;  including 
610,437  tons  of  newsprint  and  61,411  tons  of  sulphite  pulp. 

Mining.  The  mineral  resources  are  vast.  Large  beds  of  iron  ore,  with 
an  ore  reserve  of  3,500m.  tons  at  Bell  Island  and  some  2,000m.  tons  at 
Ruth,  Knob  and  Wabush  Lakes,  Labrador,  are  being  developed.  The 
value  of  mineral  production  in  1957  was  $76,244,758.  Lead,  zinc  and 
copper  production  was  68,034  long  tons,  valued  at  $18-3m.  Iron  ore  pro¬ 
duction  was  8,181,507  tons  valued  at  $51,072,896,  and  fluorspar,  66,463 
tons  valued  at  $1,705,393. 

Industry.  Two  newsprint-sulphite  pulp-mills  are  in  operation.  The 
mill  at  Comer  Brook,  the  largest  integrated  mill  in  the  world,  has  a  daily 
production  of  1,000  tons  of  newsprint  and  180  tons  of  sulphite  pulp,  and 
the  mill  at  Grand  Falls  a  daily  production  capacity  of  800  tons  of  newsprint 
and  80  tons  of  sulphite  pulp. 

Electricity.  There  are  22  hydro-electric  power  plants  within  the  Province 
with  some  340,000-h.p.  turbine  installation. 
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Trade  Unions.  There  are  104  unions  representing  32,822  members, 
of  these  62  unions  are  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Relations-Canadian  Labour  Congress  and  the  New¬ 
foundland  Federation  of  Labour ;  22  are  members  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Relations-Canadian  Labour 
Congress ;  1 1  are  members  of  the  Canadian  Labom  Congress  and  the  New- 
foimdland  Federation  of  Labour ;  5  are  members  of  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress ;  2  are  members  of  the  National  Union  of  Pubhc  Employees,  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress  and  the  Newfoundland  Federation  of  Labour; 
1  is  a  member  of  the  Newfoundland  Federation  of  Labour,  and  1  is  Inter¬ 
national  Independent.  There  are  10  local  independent  unions  with  a 
membership  of  6,130. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  On  31  Dec.  1957  ships  registered 
in  Newfoimdland  consisted  of  71  sailing  vessels  of  gross  tonnage  4,966; 
16  steam  vessels  of  14,279  gross  tons  and  779  motor  vessels  of  55,020 
gross  tons. 

Railways.  In  1968,  705  miles  of  Canadian  National  Railway  hne  with 
a  gauge  of  3  ft  6  in.  and  66  miles  of  private  Hne  were  open  to  traffic. 

Post.  There  were  600  post  offices  open  in  1957,  and  the  number  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  offices  was  686.  Telephone  wire  maintained  was 
7,000  miles ;  there  were  45,000  telephones. 

Aviation.  Trans-Canada,  B.O.A.C.  and  10  other  airhnes  (2  of  them  for 
local  traffic  only)  operate  from  Gander  airport,  and  some  civiHan  flights 
are  made  to  and  from  Goose  airport. 

BANKING.  On  31  March  1968  the  Newfotmdland  Savings  Bank  held 
$27,607,958  standing  to  the  credit  of  35,527  depositors. 

Labrador,  the  most  northerly  district  of  the  Province  of  Newfoundland, 
forms  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  extends 
from  Blanc  Sablon  at  the  north-east  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to 
Cape  Chidley  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  Hudson’s  Strait.  In  March  1927 
the  Privy  Coimcil  decided  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  Newfound¬ 
land  in  Labrador.  The  area  now  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoimdland 
is  approximately  110,000  sq.  miles.  The  population  (1956  census)  is  10,750. 

Little  is  known  about  the  geology  of  the  country.  The  prevailing 
formation  on  the  coast  is  granite,  gneiss  or  mica  slate;  above  which,  in 
some  places,  are  beds  of  old  sandstone  and  a  stratum  of  secondary  limestone. 
The  secondary  rocks  disappear  towards  the  interior.  At  the  headwaters  of 
the  Hamilton  River  an  investigation  is  being  carried  out  ou  an  area  geologi- 
caUy  of  the  same  age  as  part  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  where  the  geological 
formations  are  structurally  similar  to  those  of  Lake  Superior. 

During  1950  the  Labrador  Mining  and  Exploration  Company,  holder  of  a 
concession  from  the  Government  of  Newfoundland,  proved  the  existence 
of  400m.  tons  of  high-grade  iron  ore.  The  productive  zone  in  90  miles  long, 
and  the  ^vidth  of  the  trough,  in  which  the  concession  is  situated,  varies 
from  10  to  60  miles.  The  railway  from  Seven  Islands,  a  port  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  to  the  site  of  the  iron-ore  deposits,  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Hamilton  River,  a  distance  of  360  miles,  was  completed 
in  1954.  The  shipping  port  at  Seven  Islands  is  now  in  operation. 

Between  Hamilton  River  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Labrador  there 
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exists  the  largest  stand  of  virgin  timber  on  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent.  Estimates  show  some  50m.  cords  of  merchantable  timber,  with  an 
approximate  value  of  $62-5m.  on  the  stump.  Labrador  is  noted  for  its 
fisheries.  Cod  fishery  employed  in  1956, 1,000  men  and  33  vessels.  Labrador 
also  possesses  valuable  salmon,  herring,  trout  and  seal  fisheries. 

The  Moravian  Missions  have  maintained,  over  the  past  150  years, 
mission  stations  in  northern  Labrador,  at  Nain,  Mokkovik,  Hebron  and 
Hopedale;  the  International  GrenfeU  Association  operates  hospitals  at 
Marj^’s  Harbour,  Cartwright  and  North  West  River,  as  well  as  a  boarding 
school  at  North  West  River.  In  the  months  that  the  coast  is  ice-free,  from 
June  to  November,  the  Provincial  Government  maintains  a  coastal  service, 
the  steamer  making  a  trip  every  3  weeks  from  St  John’s  to  Nain.  In 
addition,  a  motor  vessel  is  maintained  by  the  Government  on  the  coast 
north  of  Hamilton  Inlet  to  service  the  interests  of  fishermen. 

The  Government  of  Canada  has  established  an  airport  at  Goose  Bay 
located  at  the  bottom  of  Hamilton  Inlet. 

The  Hamilton  River  is  probably  the  largest  undeveloped  power  river 
left  in  North  America.  It  has  a  length  of  660  miles  and  drains  an  area 
of  30,000  sq.  miles.  The  two  most  important  power  sites  on  it  are  at  Grand 
Falls  and  at  Muskrat  Falls.  Theoretical  continuous  horse-power  is  4-35m. 
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This  island  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497 ;  it  was  first 
I  settled  by  the  French,  but  was  taken  from  them  in  1758.  It  was  annexed 
j  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1763,  and  constituted  a  separate  colony  in  1769. 

I  CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Prince  Edward  Island 
entered  the  Confederation  on  1  July  1873.  The  provincial  government  is 
administered  by  a  Lieut. -Governor  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  30 
members,  who  are  elected  for  5  years,  half  by  real  property  holders  and  the 
remainder  by  universal  male  and  female  suffrage.  Women  can  also  be 
elected  to  the  assembly.  State  of  parties  (elected  25  May  1955) :  Liberals, 
26 ;  Progressive  Conservatives,  4 ;  total,  30. 

Lieut. -Governor.  F.  Walter  Hyndman  (sworn  31  March  1958). 

The  members  of  the  Liberal  Executive  Council  are  as  follows  (Feb.  1969) : 

Premier,  Attorney  and  Advocate  General,  and  President  of  the  Executive 
I  Council.  Alexander  W.  Matheson,  Q.C. 
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Minister  of  Industry  and  Natural  Resources  and  of  Fisheries.  Dougald 
MacKinnon. 

Minister  of  Welfare  and  of  Labour.  Alexander  A.  Macisaac. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  Eugene  Cullen. 

Minister  of  Education.  Keir  Clark. 

Provincial  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  B.  Earle  MacDonald. 

Minister  of  Public  Works  and  of  Highways.  J.  George  MacKay. 
Minister  of  Health.  M.  Lome  Bonnell. 

Minister  without  Portfolio.  Prosper  A.  Arsenault. 


Agent-General  in  London.  H.  Watson  Jamer. 

Local  Government.  An  Act  to  Enable  the  Inhabitants  of  Certain 
Villages  to  Supply  Themselves  with  Certain  Services,  passed  in  1960,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  incorporation  of  villages.  All  cities  and  towns  have  been 
incorporated  under  Special  Acts. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  province,  which  is  the  smallest  in 
Canada,  Ues  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  by  Northumberland  Strait.  The  area 
of  the  island  is  2,184  sq.  miles.  Total  population  (census,  1  June  1951), 
98,429;  estimate,  1  June  1955,  108,000.  Population  of  the  principal  cities 
(1951);  Charlottetown  (capital),  16,446  (1958,  by  incorporation  of  a  village, 
over  20,000);  Summerside,  7,116. 

RELIGION.  The  population  of  the  province  at  the  census  of  1951  was 
divided  among  the  diferent  creed?  as  follows:  Roman  CathoHc,  44,802; 
United  Church,  25,969;  Presbyterian,  13,383;  Anghcan,  6,119;  Baptist, 
6,319;  other,  2,837. 

EDUCATION.  There  were  (1957)  453  schools,  836  teachers,  21,582 
pupils ;  exclusive  of  2  Roman  Cathohc  convent  schools  at  Charlottetown  and 
Summerside,  with  1,112  pupils.  There  are  2  colleges.  Prince  of  Wales 
College,  maintained  by  the  Government,  and  St  Dunstan’s  University,  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution,  both  in  Charlottetown.  Total  expenditure  on 
education,  exclusive  of  Roman  Cathohc  institutions,  in  the  year  ending  31 
March  1967,  $2,651,652. 


FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  Canadian  $)  for  6  financial 
years  ending  31  March : 


1954-66 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-68* 

1968-69* 

Revenue 

.  9,069,432 

9,062,669 

10,028,147 

10,909,908 

13,092,886 

Expenditure  . 

.  7,194,454 

8,439,146 

8,601,045 

9,836,763 

10,376,870 

'  Estimates. 


Total  sinking  funds  on  31  March  1958  amounted  to  $4,780,783;  total 
liabUities  of  the  province  to  $23,369,649. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  farm  land  occupied  is  about  l'2m. 
acres  out  of  a  total  of  1,260,800  acres.  Field  crops  in  1956  covered  about 
435,900  acres,  and  were  valued  at  $23,730,000.  The  land  in  natural  forest 
covers  610  sq.  miles,  and  in  pasture  317,440  acres.  For  particulars  of 
agricultural  production  and  livestock,  see  under  Canada. 

Fisheries.  The  fisheries  of  the  province  in  1957  had  a  landed  value  of 
$3,539,000.  The  bulk  of  the  value  is  derived  from  lobster  (about  70%  in 
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1956);  but  a  fast  expanding  dragger  fishery  is  developing  a  growing 
industry  in  the  production  of  frozen  fillets  and  of  meal  and  oil  by-products. 
The  famous  ‘  Malpeque  ’  oyster  abounds  in  Malpeque  Bay  where  upwards 
of  20,000  acres  are  under  scientific  cultivation. 

Industry.  Including  fisheries  canning  plants,  261  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  produced  a  gross  value  of  production  of  $  16m.  in  1956;  in  addition, 
pulpwood  and  sawn  wood  were  worth  $l-2m.,  and  small  fruits  $400,000. 
The  tourist  industry  has  been  estimated  at  $3m.  per  year. 

COMMERCE.  The  trade  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  chiefly  with  the 
other  provinces  of  Canada,  and  with  the  southern  U.S.A.  and  South  America, 
where  seed  potatoes  are  shipped  to.  The  gross  value  of  all  products  in 
1956  was  estimated  at  $47,649,743. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  province  has  286  miles  of  railway — part 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railway  system.  Two  railway  and  automobile 
fen^  steamers  of  great  power  connect  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  on  Prince  Edward  Island  with  those  on  the  mainland,  making 
several  trips  daily  throughout  the  year.  Two  other  smaller  ferries  operate 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  province. 

There  is  a  three-times-a-day  air  schedule  for  passengers,  mails  and 
express,  both  ways,  between  the  province  and  the  mainland,  connecting 
with  the  airways  of  the  continent.  In  1956  there  were  1,600  miles  of 
telephone  wires  and  13,887  telephones. 
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The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  the  French  early  in  the 
17th  century,  and  the  province  was  called  Acadia  until  finally  ceded  to  the 
British  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Under  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  1867  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  may  exclusively  make 
laws  in  relation  to  local  matters,  including  direct  taxation  within  the 
province,  education  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  legislature  of 
Nova  Scotia  consists  of  a  Lieut. -Governor,  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
federal  government,  and  holding  office  for  5  years,  and  a  House  of  Assembly 
of  43  members,  chosen  by  popular  vote  every  5  years.  The  province  is 
represented  in  the  Canadian  Senate  by  10  members,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  12. 

The  franchise  and  eligibility  to  the  legislature  are  granted  to  every  person, 
male  or  female,  if  of  age  (21  years),  a  British  or  Canadian  subject,  and  a 
resident  for  1  year  in  the  province  and  2  months  before  the  date  of  the  writ 
of  election  in  the  country  or  electoral  district  of  which  the  polhng  district 
forms  part,  and  if  not  by  law  otherwise  disqualified. 

State  of  parties  in  Jan.  1958:  24  Progressive  Conservatives,  18  Liberals 
and  1  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation. 

Lieut. -Oovernor.  Maj.-Gen.  Edward  Chester  Plow  (assumed  office  1  Ja  n 
1968). 
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The  members  of  the  Ministry  are  as  follows : 

Premier  and  Provincial  Treasurer.  Robert  L.  Stanfield,  Q.C. 

Provincial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Highways.  GSeorge  Isaac  Smith,  Q.C. 
Attorney-General  and  Minister  of  Public  Health.  Richard  Alphonsiis 
Donahoe,  Q.C. 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
Robert  Clifford  Levy,  Q.C. 

Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Minister  of  Labour.  Stephen  Thomas  Pyke. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Marketing.  Edward  Douglas  Haliburton. 
Minister  of  Mines  and  Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry.  Edward  Alex¬ 
ander  Manson. 

Minister  of  Education  and  Minister  of  Public  Welfare.  Malcolm  Stewart 
Leonard,  Q.C. 

Minister  without  Portfolio.  Neil  Layton  Fergusson. 


Agent-General  in  London.  H.  Watson  Jamer. 

Local  Govkbnment.  The  main  divisions  of  the  province  for  govern¬ 
mental  purposes  are  the  2  cities,  the  40  towns  and  the  24  municipalities, 
each  governed  by  a  council  and  a  mayor  or  warden.  The  cities  have 
independent  charters  and  the  various  towns  take  their  powers  from  and  are 
limited  by  The  Towns’  Incorporation  Act  as  revised  in  1954,  and  the  various 
municipalities  take  their  powers  from  and  are  limited  by  The  Municipal 
Act  as  revised  in  1965.  The  majority  of  municipahties  comprise  one 
county,  but  6  counties  are  divided  into  2  municipalities  each.  In  no  case  do 
the  boundaries  of  any  municipaUty  overlap  county  lines.  The  18  counties 
as  such  have  no  administrative  functions. 

Any  city  (of  which  there  are  2)  or  incorporated  town  (of  which  there  are 
40)  that  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  a  municipaUty  is  excluded  from  any 
jurisdiction  by  the  municipal  council  and  has  its  own  government. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  province  is  21,068  sq. 
miles,  of  which  20,743  sq.  miles  are  land  area  and  325  sq.  miles  fresh-water 
area.  The  population  (census  1956)  was  694,717;  estimate,  1  June  1957, 
702,000. 

Population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  (1956) :  Halifax,  93,301 ; 
Sydney,  32,162;  Glace  Bay,  24,416;  Dartmouth  21,093;  Truro,  12,260; 
New  Glasgow,  9,998 ;  Amherst,  10,301 ;  Sydney  Mines,  8,731 ;  Yarmouth, 
8,096. 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years: 

Births  *  Marriages 
1954  18,909  6,265 

1956  18,967  6,288 

1966  19,106  6,543 

*  Exclusive  of  still  births. 


Divorces  *  Deaths 

299  6,692 

347  8,940 

230  5,738 

’  Final  decrees. 


EDUCATION.  PubUc  education  in  Nova  Scotia  is  free,  compulsory 
and  undenominational  through  elementary  and  high  school.  Attendance 
is  compulsory  to  the  age  of  14  in  rural  areas  and  16  in  urban  areas.  There 
are  also  the  Schools  for  the  BUnd  and  for  the  Deaf,  which  serve  the  Atlantic 
Provinces ;  the  Nova  Scotia  School  for  Boys ;  the  Maritime  Home  for  Girls, 
and  the  Nova  Scotia  Training  School  for  mentally  deficient  children.  The 
Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College  and  the  Nova  Scotia  Normal  College  are 
centrally  located  at  Truro.  The  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College  at  Halifax 
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grants  degrees  in  civil,  chemical,  electrical,  mechanical  and  mining  engineer¬ 
ing.  The  Department  of  Education  operates  through  its  Vocational 
Education  Division  vocational  evening  schools,  coalmining  schools,  a  land 
survey  institute,  a  marine  engineering  school,  a  navigation  school,  a  corre¬ 
spondence  study  branch  and  a  service  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
physically  handicapped. 

The  Adult  Education  Division  of  the  Department  of  Education,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  local  authorities,  organizes  and  supports  evening  classes 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  non-vocational  subjects.  The 
Provincial  Department  of  Labour  conducts  apprenticeship  classes,  and 
classes  for  imemployed  persons.  Short  courses  for  fishermen  and  farmers 
are  conducted  by  the  Departments  of  Trade  and  Industry,  and  Agriculture, 
respectively. 

Total  expenditure  on  pubhc  education  for  the  year  1956-57  was 
$25,307,257,  of  which  56%  was  borne  by  the  provincial  government. 
5,361  classrooms  operated  in  1,692  school  sections,  with  5,766  teachers  and 
160,299  pupils,  of  whom,  33,682  were  in  junior  high  school  and  14,296  were 
in  senior  high  school  grades.  The  province  has  14  xmiversities  and  colleges. 

JUSTICE.  Justice  in  Nova  Scotia  is  adminstered  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  county  courts,  the  probate  courts,  the  Divorce  Court,  the  magistrates’ 
courts,  the  mimicipal  and  justice  courts.  The  Court  of  Appeal  consists  of 
a  panel  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  There  are  also  bodies,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  courts,  for  the  revision  of  assessment  rolls,  voters’  fists  and 
like  purposes.  There  are  also  juvenile  courts  in  certain  counties  of  the 
province. 

For  the  year  ended  31  March  1957,  5,210  persons  were  committed  to 
provincial  jails  for  ofiences  against  dominion  and  provincial  statutes. 

FINANCE.  The  revenue  is  raised  from  federal  subsidies  granted  under 
the  British  North  America  Act  and  under  a  Canada-Nova  Scotia  agreement 
in  lieu  of  certain  income  and  special  taxes  surrendered  for  a  period  of  5 
years  to  the  Government  of  Canada,  royalty  on  coal  and  minerals,  special 
fees  on  incorporated  companies,  partnerships,  automobiles  and  other  statu¬ 
tory  fees,  a  tax  on  gasoline,  theatres,  lands  and  forests  and  telephones. 

The  latest  agreement,  signed  in  1957  for  a  6-year  period,  provides  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  pay  to  the  Province,  in  addition  to  the 
statutory  subsidy  of  $2,066,838,  10%  (13%  from  1  April  1958)  of  personal 
income  taxes,  9%  of  the  taxable  profits  of  corporations  and  50%  of  succes- 
I  sion  duties  as  well  as  an  equalization  grant  and  stabilization  payments. 

I  Nova  Scotia  also  receives  $7-5m.  annually  from  the  special  adjustment  grants 
!  which  the  Federal  Government  pays  to  the  Atlantic  Provinces  from  1  April 
j  1958.  These  additional  federal  payments  are  estimated  at  $35,091,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  31  March  1959. 

Revenue,  expenditure  and  debt  (in  Canadian  $)  for  fiscal  years  ending 
31  March : 


3954-65 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58* 

1958-59  > 

Revenue 

52,915,804 

56,260,789 

69,817,231 

65,714,392 

75,635,550 

Expenditure  ^  . 

.  46,938,708 

60,606,773 

68,624,964 

60,683,416 

69,619,764 

Public  debt 

.  208,011,000 

220,636,000 

229,483,000 

— 

— 

*  Not  including  sinking-fund  instalments.  *  Interim  statement.  *  Estimates. 


Sinking-fund  investments  totalled  $32,167,167  (31  March  1957). 
Revenue  producing  assets :  Advances  to  Nova  Scotia  Power  Commission, 
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$35,654,276 ;  other  revenue  producing  assets,  including  balance  at  credit  of 
province  with  federal  government,  $26,843,159;  totaUing  $62,497,435. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Dairying,  poultry  raising  and  fruit 
growing  are  the  most  important  branches  of  agriculture.  Gross  cash  in¬ 
come,  including  income  in  kind  to  persons  on  farms,  for  1957  was  estimated  at 
over  $58m. 

Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  including  income  in  kind, 
was  estimated  at  $15m.  in  1957.  Milk  production  approximated  415-9m. 
lb. 

In  the  poultry  industry  over  3m.  chicks  were  hatched  in  approved 
hatcheries  during  1957.  The  marketing  of  dressed  poultry  in  a  graded  basis 
was  6,134,930  lb. 

The  1957  apple  crop  was  about  2,918,000  bushels. 

Interest  in  the  use  of  ground  hmestone  as  a  soil  conditioner  is  increasing ; 
over  42,000  tons  were  used  in  1957  compared  with  14,000  tons  in  1939. 

The  124  co-operative  organizations,  with  25,421  members,  had,  in 
1957,  total  assets  in  excess  of  $6,335,000  and  a  sales  volume  in  excess  of 
$18m. 

Forestry.  The  estimated  forest  area  of  Nova  Scotia  is  over  15,900  sq. 
miles,  of  which  about  25%  is  owned  by  the  Province.  The  principal  trees 
are  spruce,  balsam,  fir,  hemlock,  pine,  birch,  oak,  maple,  poplar,  larch  and 
ash.  Beech,  once  an  important  hardwood  species,  has  almost  disappeared. 
Forest  production  is  valued  at  about  $25m.  annually;  the  current  annual 
value  of  all  forest  products  is  about  $75m. 

Fisheries.  The  fisheries  of  the  province  in  1957  had  a  landed  value  of 
$22,852,000,  including  cod  fishery,  $3,639,000,  and  lobster  fishery, 
$6,741,000.  In  1955  there  were  4,381  employees  in  the  fish  processing 
industry  and  the  gross  value  of  production  was  $47,092,800. 

Mining.  Principal  minerals  are  (1957):  Coal,  6,685,757  short  tons; 
coke,  504,909  short  tons;  gold,  45  oz.;  gypsum,  crude,  3,951,656  short  tons, 
calcined,  9,342  short  tons;  salt,  124,077  short  tons;  barytes,  213,790  short 
tons ;  dolomite,  15,696  short  tons ;  limestone,  58,645  short  tons.  The  known 
coalfields  embrace  1,000  sq.  miles. 

Industry.  The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  was  (in  1966) 
1,402;  the  number  of  employees  was  30,937;  wages  and  salaries, 
$83,948,510;  gross  value  of  products,  $384'4m. 

Trade  Unions.  As  a  result  of  the  merger  of  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  in  April  1956, 
the  majority  of  the  union  members  in  Nova  Scotia  are  members  of  local 
unions  affiliated  with  the  new  Canadian  Labour  Congress.  The  most 
important  independent  organizations  are  the  10,000  members  of  District  26 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  of 
Engineers,  Firemen  and  Bnginemen,  which  have  international  affihation  but 
which  are  not  connected  with  the  new  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  in  the  U.S.A.  or  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress  in  Canada.  In  1957  there  were  336  local  unions 
in  Nova  Scotia  with  303  reporting  a  membership  of  43,473. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  country  is  covered  with  a  network  of  rail¬ 
ways,  1,420  miles  in  extent.  There  were,  in  1958, 15,197  miles  of  highways ; 
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1,707  trunk  (1,451  paved),  13,490  county  (768  paved)  highwavs.  The  figures 
are  exclusive  of  highways  within  cities  and  towns.  Subsidized  boats  ply 
round  the  shores,  making  regular  calls  at  all  the  important  ports. 

Books  of  Reference 

Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society  and  Nova  Scotia  Institute 
of  Science 

Bourinot,  Sir  J.,  Builders  of  Nova  Scotia 

Haliburton,  T.  0.,  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  Nova  Scotia. — History  o;  Nova  Scotia 

Longstreth,  T.  M.,  The  Sunrise  Province  of  Canada,  London,  1936 

Patterson,  George,  Studies  tn  Nova  Scotian  History.  Halifax,  1940 

Philpot,  H.  S.,  The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia:  Resources  and  Development.  Ottawa,  1930 

Saunders,  J.  A.,  Studies  in  the  Economy  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  London,  1939 

Ward,  L.  R.,  Nova  Scotia:  The  Land  of  Co-operation,  New  York,  1942 


NEW  BRUNSWICK 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Touched  by  Jacques  Cartier 
in  1634,  New  Brunswick  was  first  explored  by  Samuel  de  Champlain  in  1604. 
It  was  ceded  by  the  Trench  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  and  became  a 
permanent  British  possession  in  1759.  It  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  became  a  province  in  1784. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  Lieut. -Governor  and  a  legislative 
assembly  of  62  members  elected  for  5  years.  Any  male  or  female  British 
subject  of  full  age  is  entitled  to  vote  after  6  months’  residence.  After  the 
election  held  on  18  June  1956,  the  assembly  is  composed  of  37  Progressive 
Conservatives  and  15  Liberals.  The  Province  has  10  members  in  the 
Senate  and  10  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada. 

Lieut. -Oovernor.  J.  Leonard  O’Brien  (appointed  6  June  1958.) 

The  members  of  the  Ministry  are  as  follows  (March  1958) : 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Hugh  John  Flemming. 

Attorney-Oeneral.  E..  G.  L.  Fairweather,  Q.C. 

Provincial  Secretary-Treasurer.  D.  D.  Patterson. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  C.  B.  Sherwood. 

Minister  of  Health  and  Social  Services.  Dr  J.  F.  Mclnerney. 

Minister  of  Public  Works.  J.  Stewart  Brooks. 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines.  N.  B.  Buchanan,  M.C. 

Minister  of  Education.  Claude  D.  Taylor. 

Minister  of  Labour.  Arthur  E.  Skahng. 

Minister  of  Industry  and  Development.  J.  Roger  Pichette,  D.F.M. 

President  of  the  Executive  Council.  Joseph  W.  Bourgeois. 

Minister  without  Portfolio  and  Chairman  of  the  New  Brunswick  Electric 
Power  Commission.  Edgar  Fournier. 


Agent-General  in  London.  H.  Watson  Jamer. 

Local  Govebnment.  For  the  purposes  of  certain  acts  there  is  a 
distinction  which  defines  a  Municipality  as  ‘  city,  town,  incorporated  village 
,  and  municipality’  or  county  unit,  and  a  Municipal  Corporation  as  ‘a  county, 
city,  town,  parish,  incorporated  village,  school  district  and  the  inhabitants 
(  of  a  defined  area  within  the  Province,  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  water,  fire  protection,  light,  power,  streets,  sidewalks,  or  other  like 
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utilities  within  such  area.’  These  latter  municipal  corporations  are  in¬ 
corporated  under  Special  Acts  and  constitute  a  Commission  governed  by  a 
board  of  commissioners.  Cities  may  be  erected  by  Special  Acts,  as  may  also 
villages  and  towns  if  they  have  not  the  statutory  requirements  of  the  Village 
Incorporation  Act,  1920,  or  the  Town  Incorporation  Act,  1896. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  province  is  27,985  sq. 
miles,  of  which  27,473  sq.  miles  are  land  area.  The  population  (census,  1956) 
was  554,616;  nural  population,  300,326.  Census  population  of  the  cities 
(1956):  Saint  John,  52,491;  Moncton,  36,003;  Fredericton  (capital), 
18,303;  Lancaster,  12,371;  Edmundston,  11,997. 

Vital  statistics  (1957) :  Births,  17,415 ;  marriages,  4,683 ;  deaths,  4,293. 

EDUCATION.  Public  education  is  free  and  non-sectarian.  There  are 
6  universities.  The  University  of  New  Brunswick,  at  Fredericton  (founded 
in  1800),  is  supported  by  the  province  and  had  1,370  students  in  1957-58 ; 
the  Mount  Allison  University  at  Sackville  had  1,090  students;  St  Joseph’s 
University  at  Moncton  and  St  Joseph’s,  525  students;  St  Thomas  College 
at  Chatham,  101  students;  Universite  du  Sacre-Coeur  at  Bathurst,  365 
students;  St  Louis  University  at  Edmundston,  378  students.  There  were, 
as  of  Dec.  1956,  126,275  pupils  and  4,868  teachers  in  the  1,527  pubhc 
schools.  Large  new  regional  schools  are  absorbing  numbers  of  small 
country  schools. 

FINANCE.  The  ordinary  budget  (in  Canadian  $)  is  shown  as  follows 
(financial  years  ended  31  March) : 

1954-55  1955-56  1956-57  1967-68  1958-59’ 

Revenue  .  .  .  51,246,949  66,708,396  57,936,726  62,651,668  73,398,533 

Expenditure  .  .  .  61,186,239  66,541,068  57,879,738  62,331,905  73,212,604 

’  Estimate. 

Bonded  debt  (exclusive  of  Treasury  bills),  31  March  1958,  $230,840,644. 
Provincial  sinking  funds,  31  March  1958,  $55,927,334. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  total  area  under  field  crops  in  1957 
was  574,300  acres;  estimate,  1958,  564,800  acres.  These  figures  are 
exclusive  of  the  acreage  for  blueberries,  strawberries  and  orchards.  For 
particulars  of  agricultural  production  and  hvestock,  see  under  Canada. 

Forestry.  The  Crown  Lands  held  by  the  province  include  7-4m.  acres 
out  of  total  area  of  18m.  acres.  About  15m.  acres  are  covered  with 
productive  forest,  of  which  the  Crown  owns  about  one-half.  In  1956  value 
of  forest  production  was  $165m.,  equal  to  more  than  50%  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  primary  industries. 

Fisheries.  The  New  Brunswick  fisheries  produce  an  annual  market  value 
of  $22m.  to  $25m.  and  employ  over  12,000  persons. 

Mining.  A  considerable  variety  of  minerals  is  known  to  exist  in  the 
province,  such  as  iron,  copper,  antimony,  lead,  zinc,  tungsten,  manganese, 
bituminous  coal,  gypsum,  oil  shale,  salt,  glauberite  and  diatomite.  Large 
reserves  of  lead  and  zinc  have  been  proven  in  the  Bathurst  district.  Bruns¬ 
wick  Mining  and  Smelting  and  Nigadoo  Mines  have  considerable  underground 
development,  and  a  1,500  ton-per-day  mill  has  been  erected  at  Heath  Steele 
Mines.  Ore  reserves  for  the  area  are  estimated  at  128m.  tons.  A  manganese 
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deposit  is  being  developed  at  Woodstock  by  Strategic  Manganese  Ltd,  with 
the  eventual  production  of  metallic  iron  and  ferromanganese.  Quantities 
of  good  limestone  exist  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  and  are  quarried 
for  lime,  the  pulp  industry  and  as  a  fertilizing  agent.  Various  granites  are 
quarried  and  manufactured  at  St  Stephen  and  Hampstead.  Natural  gas  and 
oil  are  produced  near  Moncton.  Coal  output,  1957,  976,599  tons  (.§8,240,544). 
Total  mineral  production  for  1957  was  $23,460,259.  In  1952  the  Canada 
Cement  Co.,  Ltd  commenced  operation  of  a  cement  plant  near  Havelock, 
Kmgs  County,  with  an  initial  capacity  of  800,000  bbls  per  year;  their  pro¬ 
duction  in  1957  was  953,017  bbls. 

Industry.  In  1955  there  were  1,052  industrial  establishments,  employ¬ 
ing  22,435  persons;  salaries  and  wages,  $56,683,345;  cost  of  materials, 
$160,905,219;  gross  value  of  products,  $294,829,050.  Pulp  and  paper  is 
the  most  important  industry,  followed  by  saw-miUs,  fish  curing  and  packing, 
butter  and  cheese,  and  miscellaneous  foods. 

COM.MUNICATIONS.  The  province  had  in  1958,  13,110  miles  of  high¬ 
way,  including  10,325  miles  of  gravel  roads,  1,398  miles  of  bituminized  gravel 
roads  and  1,387  miles  of  paved  roads. 

There  are  about  1,800  miles  of  railway  now  in  operation.  In  Sept.  1958 
there  were  115,211  telephones  in  operation. 

Books  of  Reference 

New  Brunswick:  Its  Natural  Resources.  Ottawa,  1930 

Thomas,  L.  O.,  The  Province  of  New  Brunswick^  Canada.  Ottawa,  1930 


QUEBEC 

Quebec  was  formerly  known  as  New  France  or  Canada  from  1535  to  1763 ; 
as  the  province  of  Quebec  from  1763  to  1790;  as  Lower  Canada  from  1791  to 
1846 ;  as  Canada  East  from  1846  to  1867,  and  when,  by  the  union  of  the  four 
original  provinces,  the  Confederation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed, 
it  again  became  known  as  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  Quebec  Act,  passed  by  the  British  Parhament  in  1774,  guaranteed 
to  the  people  of  the  newly  conquered  French  territory  in  North  America 
security  in  their  religion  and  language,  their  customs  and  tenures,  under 
their  own  civil  laws. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  provincial  government 
is  modelled  on  that  of  the  Dominion  organization  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Lieut.-Govemor  and  a  responsible  ministry,  assisted  by  a  Legislative  Council 
of  24  members,  appointed  for  hfe  by  the  Lieut.-Govemor,  and  a  Legislative 
Assembly  of  93  members  elected  for  5  years.  Members  of  both  Houses 
receive  $4,000  per  session,  plus  $2,000  for  travelling  and  office  expenses. 
Women  were  enfranchised  in  1940.  Last  election,  20  Jime  1966:  Union 
Nationale,  72;  Liberals,  20;  Independent,  1. 

Lieut.-Govemor.  Hon.  Onesime  Gagnon,  P.C.,  Q.C.  (appointed  14  Feb. 
1958). 

The  members  of  the  Ministry  as  at  1  Dec.  1968,  are  as  follows: 

Premier  and  Attorney-General.  Maurice  L.  Duplessis,  Q.C.,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Finance.  Lieut. -Col.  John  S.  Bourque,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Jean  J.  Bertrand,  M.L.A. 
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Minister  of  Hydraulic  Resources.  Daniel  Johnson,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Health.  Dr  Arthur  Leclero,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  Youth.  J.-Paul  Sauve,  Q.C.,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Paul  Dozois,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Colonization.  J.  D.  Begin,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Roads.  Antonio  Talbot,  Q.C.,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Public  Works.  Romeo  Lorrain,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Mines.  W.  M.  Cottingham,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Game  and  Fisheries.  Camille  E.  PouUot,  M.D.,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Labour.  J.  Antonio  Barrette,  M.L.A.  •- 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Paul  Beaulieu,  C.A.,  D.S.C.,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  Laurent  Barre,  M.L.A. 

Provincial  Secretary.  Yves  Prevost,  Q.C.,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communications  and  Solicitor  General. 
Antoine  Rivard,  Q.C.,  M.L.A. 

Ministers  without  Portfolio.  Antonio  EHe,  M.L.A. ;  F.  J.  Miquelon, 
M.L.A. ;  Wilfrid  Labbe,  M.L.A. ;  Gerard  Tbibault,  M.L.A. 

Local  Goveenmbnt.  The  Lieut.-Govemor-in-Council  may  erect  the 
territory  of  a  village  municipaUty  into  a  town  municipabty,  if  it  contains 
at  least  2,000  souls ;  and  the  territory  of  a  village  or  town  mvmicipality.  If 
it  contains  at  least  6,000  souls,  into  a  city  municipabty.  Any  territory, 
in  order  to  be  erected  into  a  viUage  municipabty,  miist  contain  at  least  40 
inhabited  bouses  within  a  space  of  60  superficial  arpents,  and  the  taxable 
immovable  property  in  such  territory  must  have  a  value  of  at  least  $50,000. 
The  county  council  is  composed  of  the  mayors  in  office  of  all  the  local 
municipabties  in  the  county  which  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Municipal  Code,  1916. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  Quebec  (as  amended  by  the 
Labrador  Boundary  Award)  is  694,860  sq.  miles  (623,860  sq.  mbes  land 
area  and  71,000  sq.  mbes  water).  Of  this  extent,  351,780  sq.  miles  repre¬ 
sent  the  Territory  of  Ungava,  annexed  in  1912  under  the  Quebec  Boundaries 
Extension  Act.  The  population  (census,  1956)  was  4,628,378;  of  these, 
3,240,838  were  urban  and  1,387,640  rural. 

Of  the  1951  census  population  (4,055,681)  79,088  were  British  bom  and 
3,826,768  Canadian  born.  According  to  rebgious  bebefs,  in  1951,  3,563,961 
were  Roman  Catholics,  166,761  Angbcans,  129,219  United  Church,  82,701 
Jews.  Population  of  the  principal  cities  (1966  census):  Montreal,  1,109,439 
(metropobtan  area,  1,620,768) ;  Quebec  (capital),  170,703  (metropolitan 
area,  309,959) ;  Verdun,  78,262;  Sherbrooke,  68,668 ;  Three  Rivers,  60,483; 
Hub,  49,243. 

Vital  statistics  (1957),  including  rates  per  1,000  of  population:  Births, 
142,950  (30);  marriages,  39,490  (8-3) ;  deaths,  37,775  (7-9). 

EDUCATION  (1965-66).  Superior  Education.  The  province  has  6 
universities :  3  Protestant  universities,  McGiU  (Montreal)  founded  in  1821, 
Bishop’s  (Lennoxville)  founded  in  1845,  and  the  Sir  George  Wilbam’s  College 
(Montreal)  granted  a  imiversity  charter  in  1948;  with  together  1,802 
professors  and  19,599  students.  Three  Cathobo  universities:  Laval 
(Quebec)  founded  in  1862,  Montreal  University  opened  in  1876  as  a  branch 
of  Laval  and  erected  independently  in  1920,  and  Sherbrooke  University 
founded  in  1964;  with  together  3,814  professors  and  29,495  students. 
Besides  university  schools  (included  with  the  universities  figures)  there  were 
23  Cathobo  and  3  Protestant  theological  colleges  with  767  students. 
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SecoTulary  Education.  Secondary  education,  for  Catholics,  is  given  in 
66  classical  colleges  and  6  colleges  of  modem  secondary  education  to  23,962 
male  students.  The  classical  colleges  for  girls  appear  in  the  primary  section 
at  the  exclusion  of  colleges  having  pupils  for  the  B.A.  degree  only.  There 
were  1,092  students  of  this  course  in  16  colleges  for  girls.  Both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  high  schools  are  completely  included  with  the  primary  education. 

Primary  Education.  There  were  9,183  Catholic  schools,  with  35,837 
teachers  and  820,385  pupils  and  368  Protestant  schools,  with  3,991  teachers 
and  100,771  pupils. 

Training  of  teachers  for  primary  schools  is  given  in  104  Cathohc  normal 
schools  to  7,097  students  and  in  1  Protestant  school  to  322  students. 

FINANCE.  Ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  Canadian  $)  for 
fiscal  years  ending  31  March: 

1952-63  1953-54  1954-55  1965-66  1966-67  1957-68 

Revenue  .  283,617,541  297,817,229  335,076,456  407,812,776  441,416,839  503  611  580 
Expenditure  .  254,729,722  261,360,348  298,441,589  330,910,413  365,236,487  416,983,477 

The  total  funded  debt  at  31  March  1958  was  $465,733,782,  and  the  net 
fmided  debt  was  §344,646,860. 


PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  1967  the  total  area  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  the  province  was  7,879,400  acres  (including  pastures)  and  the  value 
of  the  crops  on  farms  §169,819,000.  The  principal  varieties  cultivated  were : 


Yield 

Value  in 

Yieid 

Value  in 

Crops 

in  1,000 

$1,000 

Crops 

in  1,000 

$1,000 

Tame  hay  ‘ 

,  5,770  tons 

93,763 

Fodder  corn 

652  tons 

3,912 

Oats 

50,320  bush. 

40,759 

Field  roots 

63  tons 

1,701 

Potatoes  . 

.  11,552  cwt. 

17,328 

Barley 

911  bush. 

1,002 

Mixed  grains  . 

7,790  bush. 

7,946 

Buckwheat 

948  bush. 

1,157 

‘  Including  clover  and  alfalfa. 


The  gross  value  of  agricultural  production  in  1957  amoimted  to 
$438,011,000.  Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  totalled  §388m., 
the  principal  items  being:  Livestock,  $112,683,000;  dairy  products, 
$154,197,000;  poultry  and  eggs,  $56,840,000;  fruits  and  vegetables, 
$11,534,000. 

The  number  of  fur  farms  in  the  province  in  1966  was  425,  with  animals 
in  captivity  estimated  at  §1,598,000.  The  total  value  of  fur  production  for 
the  season  1966-67  (pelts  taken  by  trappers  and  pelts  sold  from  fur  farms) 
was  estimated  at  §1,187,036. 

Forestry.  There  are  about  269,256  sq.  miles  of  forests,  made  up  as 
follows :  Private  forests,  26,421  sq.  miles ;  wood  lots  under  location  tickets, 
i  3,000  sq.  miles ;  forests  leased,  82,087  sq.  miles ;  township  forest  reserves, 

;  3,192  sq.  miles,  and  timber  lands  not  leased,  151,034  sq.  miles.  Quebec 
1  loads  the  Canadian  provinces  in  pulpwood  production,  having  over  half  of 
Ithe  Canadian  estimated  total.  In  1956,  4,809,011  tons  of  pulp  and 
4,074,317  tons  of  paper  were  produced ;  gross  value  of  products  of  pulp  and 
I  paper  industry,  §617,986,500. 

Fishery.  The  principal  fish  are  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  lobster  and 
^salmon.  Total  catch  of  sea  fish,  1957,  was  133,677,300  lb.,  valued  at 
)  §3,517,913. 
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Mining.  The  value  of  the  mineral  production  was  $419,242,000  in  1967 
and  $463,572,000  in  1956.  Production  of  metaUic  minerals  (gold,  copper, 
zinc,  silver,  chrome,  molybdenum  and  others),  valued  at  $222,617,000  in 
1957;  gold,  1,006,814  fine  oz.,  valued  at  $33,988,000. 

The  most  important  iron  ore  deposits  are  situated  in  the  Labrador 
Trough;  the  centre  of  exploration  activity  is  at  Biimt  Creek  camp.  A 
titanium  ore  deposit  was  discovered  in  1946  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Allard 
near  Havre  St  Pierre.  Non-metallic  minerals  produced  include :  Asbestos 
($90m.  in  1956;  100%  of  Canadian  production),  industrial  lime,  dolo¬ 
mite  and  brucite,  quartz  and  pyrite.  Among  the  building  materials  pro¬ 
duced  in  1957  were:  Cement,  $30,767,000;  sand  and  gravel,  $17,415,000; 
building  limestone  and  granite,  $18,021,000;  clay  products,  $8,910,000. 

Industry.  In  1966  there  were  12,210  industrial  estabUshments  in  tko 
province;  employees,  452,845;  salaries  and  wages,  $1,416,189,000;  cost 
of  materials,  $3,627,741,000;  gross  value  of  production,  $6,736,353,000. 
Among  the  leading  industries  are  ptdp  and  paper,  non-ferrous  metal  smelting 
and  refining,  chemical  products,  cotton  yam  and  cloth,  men’s  and  women  s 
clothing,  railway  rolling  stock,  shipbuilding,  brass  and  copper  products, 
electrical  apparatus  and  supplies,  butter  and  cheese,  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  machinery,  boots  and  shoes. 

Electricity.  Water  power  is  one  of  the  most  important  natural  resources 
of  the  province  of  Quebec.  Its  turbine  installation  represents  about 
46%  of  the  aggregate  of  Canada.  On  1  Jan.  1968  the  turbine  installa¬ 
tion  amounted  to  8,964,000  h.p.  The  Quebec  Hydro-Electric  Commission  is 
building  a  dam  on  the  Bersimis  River  and  power  plants  which  will  be 
C8.pable  of  producing  l-2m.  h.p.  by  means  of  8  units,  4  of  which  went  into 
operation  in  1957.  Consumption,  1957,  was  32,552,468,000  kwh. 

COMMUNICATIONS  (1956).  Quebec  had  4,986  miles  of  railway, 
including  216  miles  of  tramway.  Excluding  cities,  there  were  43,643 
miles  of  roads  in  the  province,  of  which  31,614  were  improved.  There  were 
1,187,442  telephones  and  2,487  post  offices,  as  well  as  794  telegraph  offices. 

Books  of  Reference 

StattsticaI/  Information.  The  Quebec  Bureau  of  Statistics  (Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Parliament  Buildings,  Quebec)  was  established  in  1912.  Director :  J.  0.  McGee. 
Its  most  important  publication  is  the  Quebec  Statistical  Tear  Boole  (annually  since  1914). 
Other  annual  publications  include  a  Directory  of  Manufactures  and  a  Municipal  Guide. 

Baudoin,  L.,  Be  Droit  civil  de  la  province  de  Quibec.  Montreal,  1953 
Davies,  B.,  Quebec.  London,  1952 

Falardean,  J.-O.  (ed.),  Essais  sur  le  Quibec  centemporain.  Quebec,  1953 
McGee,  J.  0.,  Histoire  Politique  de  Quibec-est.  Quebec,  1948 
Minville,  B.,  Notre  Milieu  {Economic  Studies').  Montreal,  1943 
Enmilly,  R.,  Histoire  de  la  province  de  Quibec.  29  vols.  Montreal,  1940- 
Wade,  F.  M.,  The  French  Canadian,  1760-1945.  Toronto,  1965 


ONTARIO 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  From  1791  to  1867  Ontario 
was  called  Upper  Canada.  The  provincial  government  is  administered  by  a 
Lieut. -Governor,  a  cabinet  and  one  chamber  consisting  of  98  members 
elected  by  a  general  franchise  for  a  period  of  5  years.  Women  have  the 
vote  and  can  be  elected  to  the  chamber. 

The  provincial  legislature  was,  in  Dec.  1958,  composed  as  follows: 
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Progressive  Conservatives,  84 ;  Liberals,  10 ;  Liberal  Labour,  1 ;  Co¬ 
operative  Commonwealth  Federation,  3 ;  total,  98. 

Lieut. -Governor.  Lieut.-Col.  John  Keiller  Mackay,  D.S.O.  (appointed 
Dec.  1967). 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Council  in  Dec.  1958  were  as  follows  (all 
Progressive  Conservatives) : 

Prime  Minister  and  President  of  the  Council.  Leslie  M.  Frost,  Q.C. 
Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Public  Works.  James  N.  Allan. 

Secretary  and  Registrar.  George  H.  Dunbar. 

Minister  of  Labour.  Charles  Daley. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  William  A.  Goodfellow. 

Minister  of  Public  Welfare.  Louis  P.  Cecile,  Q.C. 

Minister  of  Health.  Dr  Mackinnon  Phillips. 

Minister  of  Reform  Institutions.  Ray  Connell. 

Minister  of  Education.  Dr  William  J.  Dunlop. 

Minister  of  Mines  and  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Joseph  Wilfrid  Spooner. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  William  K.  Warrender,  Q.C. 

Minister  of  Highways.  Fred  M.  Cass,  Q.C. 

Minister  of  Planning  and  Development.  William  M.  Nickle,  Q.C. 
Attorney-General.  A.  Kelso  Roberts,  Q.C. 

Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity.  Bryan  L.  Cathcart. 

Minister  of  Transport.  Dr  M.  B.  Dymond. 

Minister  without  Portfolio  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Hydro-electric  Power 
Commission.  Robert  Macauley,  Q.C. 

Minister  without  Portfolio.  John  Yaramko,  Q.C. 


Agent-General  in  London.  J.  S.  P.  Armstrong  (Ontario  House,  13 
Charles  II  St.,  S.W.l). 

Local  Govebntment.  Local  government  in  Ontario  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  more  important  branch  pertaining  to  municipal  institutions 
and  the  other  to  education.  The  present  system  of  municipal  institutions 
was  established  on  1  Jan.  1860;  its  scope  has  been  considerably  enlarged 
as  to  functional  operation. 

For  general  municipal  and  local  government  purposes,  Ontario  is  divided 
into  coxmties  (or  union  of  counties),  cities,  towns,  villages  and  townships. 
The  cities  function  independently  of  the  county  units,  as  also  do  8  towns 
which  many  years  ago  were  separated  from  the  counties  for  municipal 
purposes.  Every  town,  village  and  township  which  lies  within  the  confines 
of  a  county,  functions  for  certain  specific  purposes  through  the  county  as  a 
unit,  but  for  all  other  purposes  each  of  them  functions  as  a  separate  unit. 

The  municipalities  have  control  over  aU  local  aflfairs  and  undertakings, 
including  the  construction  and  upkeep  of  roads  and  streets,  other  than  main 
traffic  arteries,  provision  of  utUity  services,  provision  and  administration  of 
police  forces,  fire  departments,  sanitation  services  and  social  welfare  services. 
The  annual  expenditures  for  municipal  purposes  are  provided  in  part  by 
grants  received  from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  the  bulk  of  the  money 
required  is  provided  by  direct  taxation  imposed  upon  real  property  and  in 
a  limited  way  upon  what  is  known  as  business  assessment.  The  council  of 
each  municipality  also  impose  and  collect  from  the  taxpayers  such  moneys 
as  the  local  educational  authority  itself  may  require  for  the  purposes  of 
education. 

Each  unit  of  municipal  government  is  governed  by  a  council  elected  by 
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popular  vote.  A  city  council  is  composed  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen;  a 
town  council  of  a  mayor,  reeve  (or  reeves)  and  councillors ;  a  village  and  a 
township  council  of  a  reeve  (or  reeves)  and  councillors.  The  basic  unit  for 
a  municipal  council  is  the  township;  it  is  composed  of  6  members,  in¬ 
cluding  the  reeve  and  the  deputy  reeve,  if  any.  The  councils  in  cities, 
towns  and  vUlages  vary  in  number  of  members,  but  none  of  them  exceeds  26. 

The  county  council  is  composed  of  the  reeve  and  deputy  reeve  (if  any) 
of  each  town,  village  and  township  within  the  coutnty  boundaries.  The 
only  exceptions  from  that  rule  are  the  cities  and  the  8  separated  towns 
referred  to  above.  The  principal  functions  of  a  coimty  coimcU  are  related 
to  construction  and  maintenance  of  such  traffic  arteries  as  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  county  road  system,  the  provision  of  court  houses  and  gaok, 
homes  for  the  aged  and  child  welfare  institutions.  Some  counties  also 
exercise  a  certain  measure  of  jurisdiction  for  purposes  of  secondary  education. 
Funds  required  for  county  purposes  are  apportioned  among  the  towns, 
villages  and  townships  which  form  the  county,  the  apportionment  being 
based  on  an  equalization  of  the  capital  value  assessment  of  real  property  in 
each  such  local  mimicipahty.  A  city,  situated  within  the  confines  of  a 
county,  shares  the  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  coxirt  houses,  gaols 
and  homes  for  the  aged  and  child  welfare  institutions. 

No  municipality  in  Ontario  may  incur  debts  to  be  met  in  future  years 
without  the  sanction  of  the  tribimal  created  by  the  Provincial  Legislature 
and  known  as  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  Debenture  obhgations  in¬ 
curred  by  municipahties  for  utility  undertakings  (water-works  and  electric 
fight  and  power  systems)  are  discharged  ordinarily  out  of  revenues  derived 
from  the  sale  of  utility  services  and  do  not  fall  upon  the  ratepayer. 

With  respect  to  education,  municipal  councils  have  no  jurisdiction, 
except  as  to  the  provision  of  moneys.  Responsibility  for  provision  of  school 
premises  and  for  their  operation  and  maintenance  and  for  the  supply  of 
teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  education  authority,  which  is  an  elected 
body.  In  cities  and  towns  education  falls  under  the  control  of  one  local 
authority.  The  smaller  urban  communities  and  the  townships  usually 
have  separate  authorities  for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  In 
many  townships  there  are  several  local  boards  for  elementary  education,  the 
township  being  divided  into  school  section  areas. 

The  conduct  of  municipal  institutions  comes  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Mimicipal  Affairs.  The  principal  functions  of  the 
department  are  of  an  advisory  nature,  but  it  does  exercise  a  limited  measure 
of  control  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  municipal  audits  and  other 
specific  situations.  Education  comes  under  the  guidance  and  control  of 
the  provincial  Department  of  Education,  which  deals  with  the  training  of 
teachers  and  formulation  of  the  curriculum. 

There  are  considerable  areas  in  the  northernmost  parts  of  Ontario  where 
as  yet  there  is  little  or  no  settlement  of  population.  In  such  areas  no 
municipal  organization  exists,  and  control  for  all  purposes  over  such  areas 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  government. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  is  412,582  sq.  miles 
(344,092  sq.  miles  land  area  and  68,490  sq.  miles  water).  The  province 
extends  1,000  miles  from  east  to  west  and  1,060  miles  from  south  to  north. 
About  82%  of  this  area  lies  south  of  the  isotherm  of  60°  E.  mean  Jtdy 
temperature,  which  is  generally  considered  as  the  northern  limit  for  the 
economic  production  of  cereals. 

The  province  is  bordered  by  Quebec  on  the  east  and  Manitoba  on  the 
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west.  The  southern  boundary  has  a  fresh-water  shoreline  of  2,362  miles 
on  the  Great  Lakes  while  its  northern  limits  have  a  salt-water  shoreline  ot 
680  miles. 

The  population  of  the  province  (census,  1  June  1956)  was  5,404,933. 
Census  population  of  the  principal  cities :  Toronto  (provincial  capital), 
667,706  (city),  1,358,028  (city  and  metropolitan  area);  Hamilton,  239,625 
(city),  327,831  (city  and  metropolitan  area);  Ottawa  (federal  capital), 
222,129  (city),  345,460  (city  and  metropolitan  area);  Windsor,  121,980 
(city),  185,865  (city  and  metropolitan  area);  London,  101,693  (city),  154,453 
(city  and  metropolitan  area). 

Vital  statistics,  1957 :  Births  (exclusive  of  still  births),  150,923  (26-8  per 
1,000  of  population);  deaths,  49,164  (8-7);  marriages,  46,780  (8-3). 

EDUCATION .  There  is  a  complete  provincial  system  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  In  Sept.  1958  there  were  7,542  day  schools  of  aU 
grades  in  operation,  with  1,249,673  pupils  enrolled,  and  42,647  fuU-timo 
teachers  engaged.  The  University  of  Toronto,  founded  in  1827,  had  over 
1,400  professors,  lecturers,  etc.,  and  an  enrolment  of  13,030  students  (Dec. 
1957).  Other  universities  are  Queen’s  at  Kingston,  Western  Ontario  at 
London,  McMaster  at  Hamilton,  Assumption  at  Windsor,  Ottawa  and 
Carleton  at  Ottawa.  All  of  them  receive  provincial  grants.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  in  Guelph  had  680  and  the  Veterinary  College  had  289 
students.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  31  March  1957  was  $107,395,641,  excluding 
expenditure  for  the  Agricultural  College  and  other  agricultural  schools 
amounting  to  $5,240,728. 


FINANCE.  The  net  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  and  the  net 
capital  debt  (in  Canadian  $)  for  years  ending  31  March  were  as  follows: 


Eevenue 
Expenditure 
Capital  debt 


1955-56  1956-67 


1954-65 

399,393,284 

399,249,638 

660,725,169 


427,969,363 

425,464,481 

705,306,146 


479,783,191 

477,978,640 

768,277,702 


1967-68 

591,849,092 

690,983,061 

818,606,441 


1958-59 ‘ 
599,193,000 
598,913,000 


*  Estimates. 


PRODUCTION.  Agriculture  (1956).  There  are  19,879,646  acres  of 
occupied  farm  area,  and  of  this  area  12,572,157  acres  are  improved  land, 
with  8,219,407  acres  under  field  crops.  The  cash  income  from  the  sale  of 
farm  products  in  1954  amounted  to  $726,397,000,  in  1955  to  $766,237,000 
1956,  $790,496,000;  1957,  $791,477,000. 


Forestry.  The  total  area  of  productive  forest  in  1957  was  168,961  sq. 
miles,  54,720  sq.  miles  of  which  are  softwood,  22,508  sq.  miles  hardwood 
and  the  remainder  mixed  wood.  The  accessible  timber  stand  is  approxi¬ 
mately  83,  663m.  cu.  ft.  Estimated  net  value  of  forestry  production  in  1953 
was$106m.;  1954,  $108m.;  1955,  $123m.;  1956,  $133m.;  1967,  $123m. 


Mining.  The  mineral  production  in  1956  included  gold,  2,513,912 
fine  oz.  ($86,604,268);  nickel,  335,152,371  lb.  ($208,099,454);  copper, 
312,541,701  lb.  ($128,562,450);  uranium  ($9,361,867).  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  production  in  1956  was  $650,823,362. 

Preliminary  figures  for  1957:  gold,  2-57m.  fine  oz.;  nickel,  355Tm.  lb.; 
copper,  337-95m.  lb.;  uranium,  $78m.  Total  value,  $739m. 


Industry.  In  1956  Ontario  had  about  13,200  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  employing  641,190  persons.  Total  salaries  and  wages  paid, 
$2,311m.;  value  of  factory  shipments,  $10,655m. 
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Electricity.  The  Hydro-electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  recorded 
for  the  year  ended  31  Dec.  1957  a  dependable  peak  capacity  of  4,248,600 
kw.  and  a  total  energy  generated  of  26,212,401,384  kwh. 

COMMUNICATIONS  (1957).  There  were  83,803  miles  of  roads,  of 
which  73,720  were  surfaced.  There  were  10,516  miles  of  single-track  steam 
railway  operated  by  9  major  railway  companies.  There  were  1,976,334  tele¬ 
phones  in  use. 

Motor  licences  numbered  1,793,499,  of  which  1,431,438  were  passenger 
cars. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Lnporjiation.  The  Oatiirio  Department  of  Boonomios  was  established  in 
Jan.  1956.  Director  of  Economic  Stoctislics  Branch :  0.  M.  Sohniok.  The  Economic  Survey  of 
Ontario  Is  published  annually. — The  Northeastern  Ontario  Region  Economic  Survey.  1958 

Submission  of  Ontario  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canada’s  Economic  Prospects.  Ontario 
Department  of  Economics,  1956 

Chapman,  L.  J.,  and  Putnam,  D.  P.,  Physiography  of  Southern  Ontario.  Toronto,  1950 
Wilkes,  G.  C.,  Taxation  of  the  Forest  Industries  of  Ontario.  Toronto,  1954 


MANITOBA 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Manitoba  was  known  as  the 
Red  River  Settlement  before  its  entry  into  the  Dominion  in  1870.  The 
provincial  government  is  administered  by  a  Lieut.-Govemor  and  a  legislative 
assembly  of  57  members  elected  for  5  years.  Women  have  been  enfranchised. 
The  Redistribution  Act,  1955,  created  57  single-member  constituencies  and 
abolished  the  transferable  vote.  The  Electoral  Divisions  Act,  1957,  created 
36  rural  electoral  divisions,  and  21  urban  electoral  divisions.  The  province 
is  represented  by  6  members  in  the  Senate  and  14  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  Canada.  The  Crown  lands  and  other  natural  resources  of  the  province 
were  transferred  from  the  Dominion  Government  to  the  province  as  from 
15  July  1930. 

Lieut. -Qovernor.  John  Stewart  MoDiarmid  (sworn  in  1  Aug.  1963). 

State  of  parties  in  Legislative  Assembly  (elected  16  Jime  1958);  Pro¬ 
gressive  Conservatives,  26;  Liberal  Progressives,  19;  Co-operative  Common¬ 
wealth  Federation,  1 1 ;  Independent,  1 . 

The  members  of  the  Progressive  Conservative  Ministry  are  as  follows 
(Jan.  1959): 

Premier  and  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  Acting  Provincial 
Treasurer.  Duff  Roblin. 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Acting  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Errick  F. 
Willis. 

Minister  of  Mines  and  Natural  Resources,  Acting  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Commerce.  E.  Gurney  Evans. 

Minister  of  Education.  Stewart  E.  McLean. 

Minister  of  Health  and  Public  Welfare.  Dr  George  Jolmson. 

Attorney-General.  Sterling  R.  Lyon. 

Minister  of  Labour,  Acting  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  John  Thomp¬ 
son. 

Provincial  Secretary.  Marcel  Boulic. 

Minister  of  Public  Utilities.  Jack  Carroll. 


Agent-General  in  London.  R.  Murray  Armstrong  (83  Cannon  St.,  E.C.4). 
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Locajl  Government.  The  Municipal  Act,  R.S.M.  1954,  c.  173,  applies 
to  all  incorporated  rural  municipalities,  villages,  towns  and  cities,  except 
cities  with  special  charters  (Winnipeg,  St  Boniface,  and  in  some  respects 
Brandon,  St  James,  Portage  la  Prairie  and  East  Kildonan). 

Rural  municipahties  are  incorporated  under  the  Municipal  Boundaries  Act. 

A  locahty  containing  over  500  inhabitants  and  a  taxable  assessment  of 
over  $300,000  may  be  incorporated  as  a  village  corporation.  No  village 
so  incorporated  shall  occupy  an  area  of  more  than  640  acres,  unless  its 
population  exceeds  2,000. 

A  locality  containing  over  1,500  inhabitants  may  be  incorporated  as  a 
town  corporation.  No  town  incorporated  after  the  passing  of  the  Mimicipal 
Act,  the  population  of  which  does  not  exceed  2,000,  shall  occupy  an  area  of 
more  than  640  acres.  If  the  population  exceeds  2,000,  the  limits  may  be 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  160  acres  for  every  additional  1,000  inhabitants. 
Public  parka  are  excluded  in  calculating  area. 

A  town  containing  over  10,000  inhabitants  may  be  erected  into  a  city. 

Upon  petition  from  50%  of  the  householders  in  a  locahty  which  is  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  a  municipahty,  it  may  be  incorporated  as  a 
mimicipal  district.  Locahties  which  do  not  quahfy  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Municipal  Act,  Municipal  Boundaries  Act  or  Local  Government  Districts 
Act,  or  if  they  desire  special  power  or  privileges,  may  be  incorporated  by 
special  act  of  the  legislature. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  province  is  261,000 
sq.  miles  (211,776  sq.  miles  land  and  39,265  sq.  miles  water).  In  1912 
its  boundaries  were  extended  to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  {See  map. 
The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1912.)  The  population  (census  1966)  was 
860,040,  of  which  the  rural  population  was  339,457.  Population  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  (1956) :  Winnipeg  (capital),  255,093  (metropolitan  area,  409,121) ; 
St  Boniface,  28,851 ;  Brandon,  24,796 ;  Portage  la  Prairie,  10,525. 

Vital  Statistics  for  4  calendar  years : 

Births  Marriages  Deaths  Births  Marriages  Deaths 

1964  22,603  6,746  6,822  1966  22,267  6,631  6,716 

1965  22,669  6,913  6,893  1967  22,514  6,695  7,395 

EDUCATION,  Education  is  locally  controlled,  as  in  all  the  provinces, 
and  is  supported  by  local  taxation  and  government  grants.  The  University 
of  Manitoba,  foimded  in  1877  in  Winnipeg,  had  (in  1957-58)  6,200  regular 
students  in  all  courses.  There  were  (1957)  6,399  teachers  and  163,763  pupils 
in  6,845  public  schoolrooms.  There  are  142  schools  having  one  room  for 
high  school  work,  65  two-room  high  schools,  29  junior  high  schools,  38 
coUegiate  departments  and  62  coUegiato  institutes. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (current  account)  for  fiscal 
years,  ending  31  March  (in  Canadian  $) ; 

1963-54  1954-65  1965-66  1966-67  1967-68*  1968-69* 

Bevenue  .  66,737,948  68,824,808  61,121,781  67,475,392  80,245,000  81,073,000 

Expenditure  ‘  .  56,609,610  68,318,629  60,640,788  66,803,461,  80,244,007  81,032,029 

*  Including  expenditure  in  connexion  with  the  1950  flood  of  $74,466  in  1963-64,  $2,664 
in  1963-54  and  $7,000  in  1954-55. 

*  Rerised  estimates,  *  Estimates. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  southern  part  of  Manitoba  is  rich 
agricultural  land,  while  the  northern  three-fifths  of  the  province  form  part  of 
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the  Canadian  shield,  an  area  underlain  by  pre-Cambrian  rocks  which  is  rich 
in  mineral  deposits.  For  particulars  of  agricultural  production  and  number 
of  livestock,  see  under  Canada. 

Forestry.  About  45%  of  the  land  area  is  wooded,  of  which  30,500  sq. 
miles  is  productive  forest  land.  Value  of  forest  production  in  1957  was 
estimated  at  $26-2m. 

Fur  Trade.  Value  of  fur  pelts  taken  during  1957  from  the  wild  was 
valued  at  $2,008,762;  from  ranch-bred  animals,  $3-6m. 

Fisheries.  From  26,789  sq.  miles  of  rivers  and  lakes  covering  Mani¬ 
toba  30,395,866  lb.  of  edible  fish  were  caught  in  1956-57 ;  market  value, 
$5,390,267.  Pickerel,  whitefish,  saugers,  pike  and  tuUibee  are  the  principal 
varieties  caught. 

Mining.  Total  value  of  minerals,  1957,  $63,226,855.  Principal 
minerals  mined  are  copper,  gold,  zinc  and  silver.  Selenium,  tellurium  and 
cadmium  are  recovered  as  by-products  from  base-metal  operations.  Import¬ 
ant  new  nickel-copper  deposits  are  being  developed  in  the  Lake  Mystery- 
Moak  areas.  New  deposits  of  zinc  have  been  discovered  in  the  Flin  Flon 
area.  Potential  reserves  of  chromium  and  lithium  also  occur.  The  most 
important  non-metallic  minerals  are  cement,  sand  and  gravel,  and  building 
stone.  Oil  production  in  1957  totalled  6Tm.  bbls  valued  at  $15,230,517. 

Industry.  Manitoba  has  a  well-developed  and  growing  manufacturing 
industry  which  in  1957  produced  about  60%  of  the  wealth  of  the  province. 
Statistics  for  1957:  1,648  industrial  establishments;  employees,  42,997; 
wages  and  salaries,  $137m.;  gross  value  of  products,  $673m. 

Electricity.  Water  power  generated  in  1957  was  3,338,170,000  kwh. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  the  year  1957  the  province  had  4,978  miles 
of  railway,  not  including  industrial  track,  yards  and  sidings.  There  were 
818,531  miles  of  telephone  wire  and  234,947  telephone  stations,  excluding 
2,087  in  municipal  and  privately  owned  systems. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Minister,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  Room  254,  Legislative  Building,  Winnipeg. 

The  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  publishes  :  Manitoba  Trade  Directory.  Manitoba 
Cities  and  Totons  (Imlustrial  Development  Series').  Small  Business  Management  Aid 
Bulletin.  Manufacturing  in  Manitoba.  Manitoba  Population  Map.  The  Keystone :  Agri- 
culture.  Industrial  Resources  of  Manitoba.  Industry  and  Commerce  Monthly  Bulletin. 
Survey  Report:  Industrial  and  Economic  Potential  of  Oreater  Winnipeg. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  :  Facts  about  Manitoba.  Annual  Reports  on  Crops, 
Livestock,  etc.  Story  of  Manitoba's  Agriculture. 

Ninth  Cerums  of  Canada:  Manitoba.  Ottawa,  1951 


SASKATCHEWAN 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  province  receives  its 
name  from  the  Saskatchewan  River  (Kis-is-ska-tche-wan  is  Indian  expression 
for  ‘  fast  flowing  ’),  which  flows  across  its  southern  part.  It  comprises  the  old 
territorial  districts  of  Assiniboia  East,  Assiniboia  West  (part),  Saskatchewan 
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and  the  eastern  portion  of  Athabaska.  Saskatchewan  was  part  of  the  North¬ 
west  Territories,  before  it  was  made  a  province  by  the  Saskatchewan  Act, 
passed  by  the  Canadian  parliament,  which  came  into  force  on  1  Sept.  1905. 

The  provincial  government  is  vested  in  a  Lieut. -Governor  and  a  legis¬ 
lative  assembly,  elected  for  5  years.  Women  were  given  the  franchise  in 
1916,  and  are  also  ehgible  for  election  to  the  legislature.  State  of  parties 
after  the  general  election  of  20  June  1956:  Co-operative  Commonwealth 
Federation  (Socialist  Party),  36 ;  Liberals,  14 ;  Social  Credit  Party,  3. 

Lieut.-Governor.  Frank  Lindsay  Bastedo  (appointed  3  Feb.  1958). 

The  Ministry,  in  March  1959,  was  composed  as  follows : 

Premier,  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Co-operation  and  Co¬ 
operative  Development.  Thomas  C.  Douglas. 

Provincial  Treasurer.  Clarence  M.  Fines. 

Minister  of  Mineral  Resources.  J.  H.  Brockelbank. 

Minister  of  Highways  and  Transportation.  John  T.  Douglas. 

Minister  of  Education.  Woodrow  S.  Lloyd. 

Assistant  to  the  Premier.  J.  H.  Sturdy. 

Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  L.  F.  McIntosh. 

Minister  of  Labour  and  Minister  of  Telephones.  Chas.  C.  Williams. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  I.  C.  Nollet. 

Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  Rehabilitation.  T.  J.  Bentley. 

Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  A.  G.  Kuziak. 

Attorney -General,  Provincial  Secretary .  R.  A.  Walker,  Q.C. 

Minister  of  Travel  and  Information,  and  Power  Corporation.  R.  Brown. 

Minister  of  Public  Health.  J.  Walter  Erb. 

Minister  of  Public  Works.  C.  G.  Wilhs. 


Agent-General  in  London.  Graham  Spry  (28  Chester  St.,  S.W.l). 

Local  Government.  The  organization  of  a  City  requires  a  minimum 
population  of  5,000  persons;  that  of  a  Town,  600;  that  of  a  Village,  100 
persons  and  an  area  not  to  exceed  240  acres.  No  requirements  as  to 
population  exist  for  the  Rural  Municipality  and  the  Local  Improvement 
District,  either  of  which  usually  has  an  area  of  324  sq.  miles.  Cities, 
Towns,  Villages  and  Rural  Municipahties  are  governed  by  elected  councils 
which  consist  of  a  mayor  and  6-20  aldermen  in  a  City,  a  mayor  and  6 
councillors  in  a  Town,  an  overseer  and  2  other  members  in  a  Village,  a  reeve 
and  a  councillor  for  each  division  (usually  6)  in  a  Rural  Municipality. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  province  stretches  along  the 
Canada-U.S.A.  boundary  for  393  miles  oast  of  the  110th  meridian,  and 
extends  north  for  761  miles.  Its  northern  width  is  276  miles.  The  area 
of  the  province  is  251,700  sq.  miles  (220,182  sq.  miles  land  area  and  31,518 
sq.  miles  water).  The  population  (census,  1956)  was  880,665 ;  estimate, 
1958, 879,000.  Population  of  principal  cities  (estimate  1957) :  Regina,  98,000 
(capital);  Saskatoon,  72,858;  Moose  Jaw,  30,000;  Prince  Albert,  22,000; 
Swift  Current,  10,612;  North  Battleford,  9,644;  Yorkton,  8,184;  Weyburn, 
8,600;  Bstevan,  6,800;  Lloydminster,  5,387. 

EDUCATION  (1957).  The  University  of  Saskatchewan  at  Saskatoon, 
established  3  April  1907,  had  306  instructors  and  3,644  students.  There 
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were  5,226  school  districts  operating  under  the  School  Act,  and  15  under 
the  Secondary  Education  Act  (now  centralized  into  3,219  school  districts), 
with  an  enrolment  of  149,028  pupils  of  elementary  school  grade  and  41,601 
pupils  of  high  school  grade.  In  addition,  there  were  36  new  Canadian 
pupils,  150  deaf  and  369  auxiliary  pupils  (physically  or  mentally  handi¬ 
capped),  all  receiving  special  tuition.  Of  the  public  school  districts,  31  are 
Roman  Catholic  Separate  and  9  are  Protestant  Separate.  For  the  training 
of  teachers  there  are  2  teachers’  colleges,  at  Saskatoon  (374  students)  and 
Moose  Jaw  (223  students). 

FINANCE.  Budget  (years  ending  31  March)  and  net  debt  (as  at  31 
Dec.),  in  Canadian  $  : 

1954-5B  1966-56  1966-67  1967-58*  1958-59* 

Gross  revenue  .  .  90,881,495  96,678,919  117,008,483  133,202,810  153,748,360 

Gross  eipenditure  .  86,339,393  95,541,634  110,973,989  129,666,980  152,205,590 

Debt*  .  .  .  78,486,976  72,487,283  68,366,000  31,861,025 

*  Debt  consists  of  bonded  debt.  Treasury  bibs  and  contingent  liabilities  less  sinking  funds 
and  loans  and  advances  to  revenne-prodncing  enterprises.  From  1956,  cash  as  well  as  certain 
advances  for  working  capital  and  school  loans  are  treated  as  assets. 

*  Estimates. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Saskatchewan  produces  more  than 
half  the  wheat  grown  in  Canada.  Wheat  production  in  1957  was  211m. 
bushels  from  13,365,000  acres;  oats,  80m.  bushels  from  3,214,000  acres; 
barley,  80m.  bushels  from  3,791,000  acres;  rye,  3'2m.  bushels  from  268,400 
acres;  flax,  12-6m.  bushels  from  2,025,000  acres.  Cash  income  from  the 
sale  of  farm  products  in  1957  was  $539,431,000. 

A  large  irrigation  project  is  designed  ultimately  to  provide  for  an  area 
of  500,000  acres. 

Fisheries.  The  total  value  of  the  catch  of  the  commercial  fisheries  during 
1957  was  $1,766,000  (9,441,000  lb.).  Furs  to  the  value  of  $2,143,000  and 
forest  products  valued  at  $9m.  were  produced  in  1957. 

Mining.  Mineral  production  was  valued  at  $122,722,429  in  the  year 
ended  31  March  1957.  Production  included  116,516  lb.  cadmium  ($167,912), 
65,013,230  lb.  copper  ($21,321,500),  79,927  oz.  gold  ($2,679,479),  1,165,580 
oz.  silver  ($1,031,259),  90,156,636  lb.  zinc  ($11,360,068),  24,968,447  bbls 
crude  oil  ($44,825,322),  22,994,942  m.s.c.f.  natural  gas  ($919,589),  2,292,124 
short  tons  coal  ($4,240,429),  44,155  tons  salt  ($911,801),  178,330  tons 
sodium  sulphate  ($2,937,467),  sand  and  gravel  ($3,233,760),  raw  clay  and 
clay  products  ($1,113,833),  uranium  ($27,203,920). 

Industry.  In  1958  Saskatchewan  had  about  1,200  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,  employing  19,000  persons;  gross  value  of  products  in  1957,  $318m.; 
salaries  and  wages  paid,  $36,800,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  There  were,  in  1957,  7,136  miles  of  main  rail¬ 
way  track  in  operation.  There  are  8,104  miles  of  provincial  highways, 
148,762  miles  of  municipal  roads,  3,638  miles  of  local  roads,  1,707  miles  of 
rural  roads  and  2,659  miles  of  resource  development  roads. 

In  1958  there  were  202,725  telephones  connected  to  the  Government 
Telephones  System  and  8,000  subscribers  to  private  systems. 

In  1958  there  were  1,236  post  offices  operating.  Fifteen  sound  broad¬ 
casting  and  5  television  stations  were  in  operation  in  1958. 
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Books  of  Reference 

Tourist  and  other  publications,  descriptive  of  the  Government’s  programme,  are  obtainable 
from  the  Department  of  Travel  and  Information,  Legislative  Annex,  Regina. 

Archer  and  Derby,  The  Story  of  a  Province.  Toronto,  1955. 

Lipset,  S.  M.,  Agrarian  Socialism :  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation  in  Saskatchewan. 
Los  Angeles,  1960 

Wright,  J.  T.  0.,  Saskatchewan,  the  history  of  a  province.  Toronto,  1956 


ALBERTA 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  constitution  of  Alberta 
ifl  contained  in  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867,  and  amending  Acts ; 
also  in  the  Alberta  Act  of  1905,  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  creating  the  province.  In  the  British  North  America  Act, 
provision  was  made  for  the  admission  of  the  new  provinces  from  time  to 
time,  including  the  then  Northwest  Territories,  of  which  the  present  province 
of  Alberta  formed  a  large  portion.  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  created 
into  provinces  in  1905,  and  aU  the  provisions  of  the  British  North  America 
Act,  except  those  with  respect  to  school  lands  and  the  pubUo  domain,  were 
made  to  apply  to  Alberta  as  they  apply  to  the  older  provinces  of  Canada. 
On  1  Oct.  1930  the  natural  resources  were  transferred  from  the  Dominion 
to  provincial  government  control.  The  province  is  represented  by  6 
members  in  the  Senate  and  17  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada. 

The  executive  is  vested  nominally  in  the  Lieut.-Govemor,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  federal  government,  but  actually  in  the  Executive  Council 
or  the  Cabinet  of  the  legislature.  Legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Assembly 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people.  Women  suffrage  has  been  established  in  the  province. 

There  are  61  members  in  the  legislature  (elected  29  June  1955) :  37 
Social  Credit,  2  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation,  15  Liberals,  3  Pro¬ 
gressive  Conservatives,  1  Coalition,  1  Independent,  1  Liberal-Conservative, 
1  Independent  Social  Credit. 

Lieui.-Oovernor.  His  Honour  Dr  J.  J.  Bowlen  (appointed  1  Feb.  1950). 

The  members  of  the  Ministry  (all  Social  Credit  Party)  are  as  follows : 

Premier,  Minister  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  Attorney-Oeneral.  E.  C. 
Manning. 

Minister  of  Public  Health.  Dr  J.  D.  Ross. 

Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Provincial  Secretary.  A.  J.  Hooke. 

Minister  of  Telephones,  Railways  and  Highways.  G.  E.  Taylor. 

Minister  of  Education.  A.  0.  Aalborg. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  L.  C.  Halmrast. 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  N.  A.  Willmore. 

Minister  of  Public  Welfare.  R.  A.  Jorgensen. 

Provincial  Treasurer.  E.  W.  Hinman. 

Minister  without  Portfolio.  F.  Colbome. 

Minister  of  Economic  Affairs.  Russell  Patrick. 

Minister  of  Industries  and  Labour.  Raymond  Reierson. 


Agent-General  in  London.  R.  A.  McMullen  (37  Hill  St.,  W.l). 
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Local  Government.  The  local  government  units  are  City,  Town, 
Village,  County  and  Municipal  District. 

There  are  10  cities  in  Alberta,  namely:  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge, 
Wetaskiwin,  Red  Deer,  Medicine  Hat,  Drumheller,  Camrose,  Lloydminster 
and  Grande  Prairie.  These  cities  operate  under  a  uniform  city  charter. 
The  governing  body  consists  of  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  from  6  to  12 
members.  A  new  city  can  be  incorporated  by  proclamation  of  the  Lieut. - 
Governor-in-Council.  A  population  of  6,000  is  required,  but  no  area  is 
specified  in  the  statutes. 

There  is  no  limit  of  area  for  a  Town  specified  in  the  Town  and  Village 
Act.  The  population  requirements  are  700  inhabitants,  and  the  area  at 
incorporation  is  that  of  the  original  village  and  may  include  adjoining  land 
on  which  there  is  at  least  1  occupied  dwelling  or  place  of  business  for  every 
5  acres. 

A  Village  must  contain  60  separate  and  occupied  dwellings,  but  there  is 
no  limit  of  area  specified.  The  Town  and  Village  Act  requires  each  dwelling 
to  have  been  occupied  continuously  for  a  period  of  at  least  1  month. 

A  County  area  is  an  area  incorporated  through  an  order  of  the  Lieut. - 
Govemor-in-Council  under  the  provisions  of  the  County  Act. 

A  Municipal  District  is  an  area  which  has  been  incorporated  under  the 
Municipal  District  Act.  Areas  not  incorporated  as  Counties  or  Municipal 
Districts  are  termed  Improvement  Districts  and  Special  Areas.  There  are 
no  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  residents  of  a  County  or  Municipal 
District  nor  is  the  area  specified  in  the  statutes. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  province  is  255,285  sq. 
miles,  248,800  sq.  miles  being  land  area  and  6,486  sq.  miles  water  area.  The 
population  (census,  1966)  was  1,123,116;  1958  estimate,  1,201,000.  The 
rural  population  (1956)  numbered  487,292,  and  the  urban  635,824.  There 
were  (1951  census)  21,210  Indians,  or  2-26%  of  the  total  population.  Popu¬ 
lation  of  the  principal  cities  (1958) ;  Edmonton,  252,131 ;  Calgary,  206,831 ; 
Lethbridge,  31,568;  Medicine  Hat,  21,079. 

Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years  : 


Births 

Marriages 

Divorces 

Deaths 

1966 

34,367 

9,844 

627 

7,956 

1966 

34,951 

9,966 

10,117 

685 

7,786 

1957 

36,719 

726 

8,255 

EDUCATION.  Schools  of  aU  grades  are  included  under  the  term  of 
pubho  school.  The  same  boards  of  trustees  control  the  schools  from  the 
kindergarten  to  entrance  to  the  university.  All  schools  are  supported  by 
taxes  levied  on  property  collected  by  the  municipal  authorities,  supple¬ 
mented  by  government  grants.  In  1957  there  were  1,420  schools  and 
school  systems  in  operation  with  234,397  pupils.  The  University  of  Alberta, 
organized  in  1907,  had,  in  1957-58,  7,869  students. 

JUSTICE.  Judicial  power  of  the  province  is  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  consisting  of  2  divisions,  the  appellate  and  trial  divisions.  The 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  hold  ofiBce  for  life 
unless  impeached  by  Parliament.  There  are  also  minor  courts  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  The  district  courts  have  full  jurisdiction  over  aU 
matters  up  to  $1,000.  Magistrates  have  jurisdiction  over  claims  for  debts 
up  to  $100.  Juvenile  courts  have  power  to  try  boys  under  16  and  girls 
under  18  years  of  age. 
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The  system  of  procedure  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  conforms  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  Enghsh  system. 

FINANCE.  The  revenue  (in  Canadian  $)  of  the  province  is  derived  from 
federal  subsidies,  school  lands  and  provincial  sources.  The  fiscal  year 
ends  31  March. 

Ordinary  budget  1954-65  1955-56  1966-57  1957-68  1968-69  > 

Revenue .  .  .  191,185,146  241,608,105  261,668,943  267,432,603  254,607,365 

Expenditure  .  .  109,223,931  132,028,521  141,693,697  173,325,452  194,391,915 

*  Estimates,  income  accounts. 

The  net  funded  debt  of  the  province  on  31  March  1958  amounted  to 
$30,177,171,  and  the  unfunded  debt  to  $2,043,421;  total  pubhc  debt, 
$32,220,591.  Assets  at  that  date  were  $190,358,504. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Alberta  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural 
province.  The  surveyed  area  of  the  province  comprises  about  86m.  acres, 
of  which  approximately  70m.  acres  may  be  classed  as  lands  capable  of 
agricultural  development.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  less  than  one-third 
of  this  area  has  been  brought  under  cultivation. 

For  particulars  of  agricultural  production  and  livestock,  see  under 
Canada.  The  wool  chp  for  1957  was  approximately  1,708,000  lb. 

Grain  elevators  (1957)  had  a  capacity  of  141,937,650  bushels,  including 
grain  housed  in  temporary  annexes. 

Forestry.  Alberta  has  8,619  sq.  miles  of  forest  reserves. 

Fisheries.  The  lakes  of  the  province  abound  in  whitefish,  pickerel,  pike 
and  trout,  but  the  industry  is  not  developed.  Value  of  fish  marketed,  1967, 
$1,451,301. 

Mining.  A  coal  survey  of  Alberta  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada 
places  the  coal  area  at  16,588  sq.  miles  containing  46,000m.  tons,  of  which 
20,000m.  tons  are  mineable.  The  output  in  1957  was  3,155,354  short  tons, 
valued  at  $17,287,229.  Natural  gas  is  found  abundantly  in  numerous 
locahties.  In  1957,  176,125m.  cu.  ft,  with  a  well-head  valuation  of 
$13,209,376,  were  produced.  High-grade  gasoline  is  profitably  extracted 
from  the  gas  in  Turner  Valley,  Leduc  and  Jumping  Pound.  137,492,316 
bbls  of  crude  oil  were  produced  in  1957  from  7,136  wells.  Alberta  produced 
76%  of  Canada’s  production.  Turner  Valley  produced  1,695,082  bbls,  the 
Redwater  field  21,184,682  bbls,  the  Leduc-Woodbend  field  18,295,291 
bbls,  and  the  Pemberia  field  37,185,478  bbls.  Immense  deposits  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  sand  containing  on  an  average  16—18%  bitumen  are  situated  in  the 
McMurray  district  in  northern  Alberta.  Value  of  total  mineral  production 
in  1957,  $411,960,822. 

Industry.  Manufacturing  in  the  province:  Flour,  oatmeal,  cement, 
linseed  oil,  plywood  and  woodpulp-mills ;  pork  and  beef  packing  houses; 
clay,  brass  and  iron,  glass,  wood,  clothing,  canning,  biscuit  and  macaroni 
factories ;  large  railway  repair  shop,  and  oil  refineries.  Plastic  and  cellulose 
plants,  nickel  and  sulphur  refineries  have  been  constructed  due  to  the 
presence  of  abundant  cheap  natural  gas. 

Statistics  of  manufactures  for  1957 :  Number  of  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,  2,000 ;  number  of  employees,  38,086 ;  salaries  and  wages, 
$131,706,000;  cost  of  materials,  $426,153,000;  value  of  products, 
$762,356,000. 
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COMMERCE.  The  principal  exports  of  the  province  consist  of  grain 
crude  oil,  livestock,  meat  and  meat  products,  wool,  fish,  butter,  eggs, 
mining  and  timber  products. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1957  there  were  86,824  miles  of  roads  and 
highways,  including  35,658  miles  gravelled  and  2,505  miles  hard-surfaced. 
Number  of  motor  vehicles,  405,229. 

Length  of  railway  lines,  in  1957,  was  6,782  miles.  Alberta’s  modern 
telephone  system  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  provincial  government, 
except  in  the  town  of  Banff  and  city  of  Edmonton.  In  1956  the  total 
mileage  of  wire  in  aU  the  telephone  systems  in  the  province  was  970,473. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Alberta  Bnrean  of  Statistics  (Dept,  of  Indostries  and 
Labour,  Edmonton),  which  was  established  in  1934,  collects,  compiles  and  distributes  Informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  Alberta.  Provincial  Statistician :  D.  I.  IstvanfEy.  Among  its  publications 
are  Alberta  .Facts  and  Figures.  1954.  Alberta  Trade  Index.  i956 

Burnet,  J.,  Next-year  Country :  a  study  of  rural  social  organization  in  Alberta.  Toronto,  1951 

Hardy,  W.  Q.,  Alberta  Oolden  Jubilee  Anthology.  Toronto,  1955 

Horan,  J.  W.,  ‘  West,  nor’west’ :  A  History  of  Alberta.  Edmonton,  1945 

Maopherson,  C.B.,  Democracy  in  Alberta.  Toronto,  1953 

Mann,  W.  E.,  Sect,  Cult  and  Church  in  Alberta.  Toronto,  1955 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  British  Columbia  (then 
known  as  New  Caledonia)  originally  formed  part  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  concession.  In  1849  Vancouver  Island  and  in  1868  British 
Columbia  were  constituted  Crown  colonies  and  in  1866  the  two  colonies  were 
united.  On  20  July  1871  British  Columbia  entered  the  Canadian  Confedera¬ 
tion.  It  is  represented  by  6  members  in  the  Senate  and  22  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Canada. 

The  provincial  government  is  administered  by  a  Lieut. -Governor  and  a 
Legislative  Assembly  of  62  members.  The  Lieut. -Governor  is  appointed 
for  a  5 -year  term.  The  assembly  is  elected  for  6  years,  every  male  or 
female  Canadian  citizen  19  years  old  and  over,  having  resided  6  months  in 
the  province,  duly  registered,  being  entitled  to  vote.  The  party  standings 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  as  of  Dec.  1958,  were:  Social  Credit,  38; 
Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation,  10 ;  Liberal,  2 ;  Labour,  1 ;  in¬ 
dependent,  1. 

LietU.-Oovernor.  Group  Capt.  Frank  Mackenzie  Ross,  C.M.G.,  M.C. 

The  members  of  the  Social  Credit  Ministry  were,  in  Dec.  1958,  as  follows : 

Premier,  President  of  the  Executive  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance. 
W.  A.  C.  Bennett. 

Provincial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  W.  D.  Black. 

Attorney-General  and  Minister  of  Industrial  Development,  Trade  and 
Commerce.  R.  W.  Bonner,  Q.C. 

-Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  R.  G.  WiUiston. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  N.  P.  Steacy. 

Minister  of  Mines.  W.  K.  Kieman. 

Minister  of  Highways.  P.  A.  Gaglardi. 

Minister  of  Labour  and  Minister  of  Railways.  L.  Wicks. 
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Minister  of  Education.  L.  R.  Peterson. 

Minister  of  Health  and  Welfare.  E.  0.  F.  Martin. 

Minister  of  Public  Works.  W.  N.  Chant. 

Minister  of  Recreation  and  Conservation.  E.  C.  Westwood. 


Agent-General  in  London.  Maj.-Gen.  B.  H.  Hoffmeister,  C.B.,  C.B.E., 
D.S.O.  (British  Columbia  House,  1  Regent  St.,  S.W.l). 


Local  Goveenment.  Vancouver  City  was  incorporated  by  statute  and 
operates  under  the  provisions  of  the  Vancouver  Incorporation  Act,  1921,  and 
amendments.  This  is  the  only  incorporated  area  in  British  Columbia  not 
operating  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Act.  Under  this  Act 
municipahties  are  divided  into  the  following  classes:  (a)  A  local  district 
where  the  population  does  not  exceed  600,  governed  by  a  council  consisting 
of  a  chairman  and  2  trustees ;  (6)  a  village  where  the  population  exceeds  600 
but  does  not  exceed  2,600,  governed  by  a  council  consisting  of  a  chairman 
and  4  commissioners;  (c)  a  town  where  the  population  exceeds  2,600  but 
does  not  exceed  5,000,  governed  by  a  council  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  4 
aldermen;  (d)  a  city  where  the  population  exceeds  6,000,  governed  by  a 
council  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  6  or  8  aldermen  depending  on  population ; 
(e)  a  district  where  the  area  exceeds  2,000  acres  and  the  average  density  is 
less  than  2  persons  per  acre,  governed  by  a  council  consisting  of  a  reeve 
and  6  or  8  councillors  depending  on  population.  The  councils  of  a  city  or 
district  municipahty  may  by  by-law,  with  the  assent  of  electors,  be  increased 
by  2  members. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION.  British  Columbia,  Canada’s  Pacific 
Coast  Province,  has  an  area  of  366,255  sq.  miles,  of  which  359,279  sq.  miles 
are  land  and  6,976  sq.  miles  are  water  (but  exclusive  of  territorial  seas).  It 
hes  between  49°  and  60°  N.  lat.  Vancouver  Island  has  an  area  of  about 
12,408  sq.  miles. 

The  census  of  1956  placed  the  population  at  1,398,464.  Estimated  popu¬ 
lation,  1  June  1958,  1,544,000. 

Some  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  and  their  1956  census  populations 
are:  Victoria  (the  capital),  54,584;  Vancouver,  365,844;  New  Westminster, 
31,665;  North  Vancouver,  19,451 ;  Penticton,  11,894;  Trail,  11,395. 


ViTAi.  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 

Births  Marriages 
1955  33,886  10,967 

1966  36,241  11,950 

1967  38,743  12,620 


Divorces 

1,528 

1,568 

1,601 


Deaths 

13,006 

13,415 

13,711 


EDUCATION.  A  complete  system  of  free  and  non-sectarian  education 
was  established  in  1872.  Attendance  is  compulsory  from  the  age  of  7  to 
15.  Dm-ing  the  school  year  1956-67  there  were  260,069  pupils  enrolled  in 
1,116  pubhc  schools  instructed  by  9,474  teachers.  In  addition,  there  are  a 
number  of  private  institutions  modelled  on  the  English  public-school 
system.  Higher  education  is  provided  by  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
at  Vancouver,  which  has  an  enrolment  of  6,962  imdergraduates.  A 
College  of  Education  at  the  university  provides  additional  normal  school 
training.  In  addition,  there  are  a  vocational  institute,  a  junior  college, 
evening  continuation  classes  and  a  variety  of  correspondence  courses. 
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FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure,  current  account  in  Canadian  $  : 

1954-65  1955-56  1966-57  1957-68*  1968-69* 

Revenue.  .  .  198,989,686  227,263,374  270,783,792  268,446,278  267,477,369 

Expenditure*  .  .  183,437,262  213,630,187  278,971,286  287,699,740  248,041,448 

*  Batimate. 

*  Capital  expenditure  out  of  income  is  included  in  expenditures  as  follows:  1955-66, 
$26,374,549;  1956-57,  $77,916,131  ($15m.  for  debt  redemption);  1957-68  (estimate), 
$79,073,207  ($21,104,422  for  debt  redemption);  1958-59  (estimate),  $68,167,600  ($12m.  for 
debt  redemption). 

PRODUCTION.  The  four  primary  industries  of  British  Columbia 
yielded  the  following  returns  in  1957:  Forestry,  $571,829,569;  mining, 
$172,265,000;  agriculture,  $155m.,  and  fisheries,  $63,089,000.  The  gross 
value  of  manufacturing  production  in  1957  was  estimated  at  $l,970m.  (pre¬ 
liminary  figures). 

British  Columbia’s  overall  provincial  payroll  for  1956  was  $1,417,409,982 
(revised)  and  for  1957  was  $l,500m.  (prehminary  estimate). 

The  external  trade  through  British  Columbia  customs  ports  had  in  1957 
a  value  of  $860,833,509  for  exports  and  a  value  of  $522,163,143  for  imports. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Railways.  The  province  is  crossed  from  east 
to  west  by  two  transcontinental  railways,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and 
the  Canadian  National  Railway,  both  with  terminals  at  Vancouver.  The 
C.N.R.  also  has  a  terminal  at  Prince  Rupert.  A  provinciaUy  owned  railway, 
the  Pacific  Great  Eastern,  operates  a  fine  running  north  and  south  from 
Vancouver  to  Dawson  Creek  and  Fort  St  John.  During  1957,  11,942,334 
tons  of  railway  freight  originated  and  12,941,280  tons  terminated  in  British 
Columbia.  As  of  31  Oct.  1958  there  were  4,745  miles  of  main-line  track 
in  the  province. 

Roads.  As  of  31  March  1957  there  were  exclusive  of  urban  streets, 
23,060  miles  of  highway  in  the  province. 

Shipping.  Coastal  and  lake  steamship  services  are  provided  by  the  ship 
services  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  and  Canadian  National 
Railway,  the  Union  Steamship  Company  and  the  Black  Ball  Ferries,  Ltd. 
The  province  has  a  great  many  deep,  ice-free  harbours,  fully  equipped  for  all 
purposes  of  modern  ocean  transport.  Total  tonnage  loaded  for  and  unloaded 
from  foreign  countries  in  British  Columbia  ports  in  1956  were  9,746,052 
tons  and  2,618,386  tons  respectively. 

Aviation.  Air  transportation  connecting  Vancouver  and  Victoria  with 
other  parts  of  Canada  is  provided  by  Trans-Canada  Airlines.  There  are  a 
number  of  provincial  routes.  International  scheduled  direct  air  routes  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Airhnes  originate  in  Vancouver  and  connect  with 
Europe,  Mexico,  South  America,  Hawaii,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Japan. 
Okanagan  Helicopters  Co.,  Ltd  provides  services  throughout  British 
Columbia  and  Canada  on  a  charter  basis. 

BANKING.  Bankdebits:  1954, $11,956,326,000;  1955, $12,812,864,107; 
1956,  $15,231,473,000;  1957,  $16,621,306,000. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistioal  rNFOBMAmON.  The  Bureau  of  Economics  and  Statistics  (Department  of 
Industrial  Development,  Trade  and  Commerce,  Parliament  Buildings,  Victoria,  B.O.),  which 
was  established  in  1937,  collects,  compiles  and  distributes  information  relative  to  the  Province. 
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Director;  G.  T.  Hatcher.  Publications  include  the  Monthly  Bvlletin  of  Business  Activity, 
Summary  of  Business  Activity,  Trade  Index,  Facts  and  Statistics,  Regional  Industrial  Index. 

Oarrothers,  W.  A.,  The  British  Columbia  Fisheries.  Toronto,  1941 

Ohapman,  J.  D.,  and  Turner,  D.  B.  (ed.),  British  Columbia  Atlas  of  Resources.  Dept,  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  Victoria,  B.O.,  1956 

Forestry  Handbook  for  British  Columbia.  B.O.  University  Forestry  Club,  Vanoouver,  1953 
Goodchild,  P.  H.,  British  Columbia,  its  history,  people  and  industry.  London,  1951 
Holmes,  Marjorie,  0.,  Publications  of  the  Government  of  British  Columbia,  1871-1947.  Victoria, 
B.O.,  1950 

Howay,  P.  IV.,  Sage,  U.  N.,  and  Angus,  H.  P.,  British  Columbia  and  the  United  States. 
Toronto,  1942 

Hutchison,  B.,  The  Fraser.  Toronto,  1950 

Lyons,  0.  P.,  Milestones  on  the  Mighty  Fraser.  Toronto  and  Vancouver,  1950 
Ormsby,  M.  A.,  British  Columbia :  a  History.  Toronto,  1958 
Rickard,  T.  A,,  Historic  Backgrounds  of  British  Columbia.  Vancouver,  1948 
Who’s  Who  in  British  Columbia.  Victoria,  B.O.,  1953 


YUKON  TERRITORY 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Yukon  Territory  was 
constituted  a  separate  territory  in  June  1898.  It  is  governed  by  a  Com¬ 
missioner  (appointed)  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  6  members  who  are  elected 
for  a  3-year  term  of  oifice.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Whitehorse. 

Commissioner.  F.  H.  Collins. 

The  Northern  Administration  and  Lands  Branch  (Director,  B.  G. 
Sivertz),  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources,  Ottawa, 
is  responsible  for  business  arising  from  the  general  administration 
of  the  Territory  under  the  Yukon  Act  and  Ordinances  passed  by  the 
Territorial  Council,  the  disposal  of  lands  under  the  Territorial  Lands  Act, 
the  administration  of  the  Yukon  Placer  and  Quartz  Mining  Acts  and  the 
collection  of  revenue  thereunder. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  Territory  is  207,076  sq. 
miles  (205,346  sq.  miles  land  and  1,730  sq.  miles  water).  The  population 
reached  its  peak  in  1901  with  27,219.  The  census  population  in  1951  was 
9,096  (including  7,533  Whites,  1,533  Indians  and  30  Eskimos).  Principal 
centres:  Whitehorse  (capital),  2,570;  Dawson,  851;  Mayo,  249.  Population 
in  1956  was  12,190. 

Vital  statistics  (1957) :  Births,  494;  marriages,  110 ;  deaths,  94. 

EDUCATION.  The  Territory  had  (1957-58)  16  schools  with  79 
teachers  and  1,828  pupils;  4  federal  schools  for  Indian  children  had  480 
pupils.  The  amount  spent  on  education  was  $526,675  in  1957. 


FINANCE.  The  territorial  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  Canadian  $) 
for  fiscal  years  ended  31  March  was : 


1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1958-59> 

Revenue  . 

.  2,073,062 

2,627,190 

2,116,602 

3,073,046 

2,633,475 

Expenditure  . 

.  1,753,660 

2,246,790 

2,656,373 

3,071,632 

2,652,475 

>  Estimates. 


PRODUCTION.  Mining.  Mining  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
people.  Silver,  lead,  zinc  and  gold  are  the  chief  minerals.  In  1957  the 
output  of  gold  was  69,954  fine  oz.  ($2,346,257);  silver,  6,31.3,278  fine  oz. 
($5,513,386);  lead,  25,095,537  lb.  ($3,503,337).  Total  value  of  mineral 
production  in  1957  was  $13,851,138,  including  cadmium  and  zinc. 
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Forestry.  The  principal  forest  trees  are  white  and  black  spruce,  balsam, 
poplar  and  birch.  In  1957-58,  3,004,405  ft  bd  measure  of  lumber,  1,314,770 
linear  ft  of  round  timber  and  540  cords  of  fuel  wood  were  cut. 

Game  and  Furs.  The  country  abounds  with  big  game,  such  as  moose, 
caribou,  mountain  sheep  and  bear.  The  fur  yield  for  the  year  ended  31 
July  1957  totalled  108,102  pelts,  valued  at  $108,873.  Squirrel  and  muskrat 
constituted  the  greatest  portion  of  the  catch. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  The  Yukon  River,  1,979  miles  long, 
of  which  1,777  are  navigable  (570  within  Yukon  Territory),  offers  com¬ 
munication  from  the  end  of  the  railway  at  Whitehorse  to  Da  wson,  but  com¬ 
mercial  water  transportation  is  no  longer  available,  except  for  a  summer 
freight  service  from  Dawson  dowu-river  and  up  the  Porcupine  River  to 
Old  Crow. 

Roads.  The  Alaska  Highway  and  its  side  roads  connect  the  Yukon’s 
main  cities  with  Alaska  and  the  provinces  and  with  adjacent  mining  centres. 
Road  plans  include  400  miles  of  liighway  connecting  the  present  road  system 
near  Dawson  with  the  Eagle  Plain  Oil  Reservation  and  the  Northwest 
Territories. 

Railways.  The  110-mile  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway  connects 
Whitehorse  with  year-round  ocean  shipping  at  Skagway,  Alaska. 

Post.  There  were  16  post  offices  in  1957 ;  revenue,  1956-57,  $120,649. 

Aviation.  Commercial  airhnes  provide  passenger  and  express  services 
every  weekday  between  Vancouver  and  Whitehorse,  and  Edmonton  and 
Whitehorse.  These  services,  which  extend  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  connect 
with  transcontinental  airlines  at  Edmonton  and  Vancouver.  A  service  is 
also  maintained  twice  weekly  from  Whitehorse  to  Mayo  and  Dawson. 

Books  of  Reference 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Tlesources,  Ottawa 
The  Tukon  Act,  Chapter  53,  Statutes  of  Canada^  1953,  as  amended 
Agriculture  aud  Forestry  of  Yukon  Territory 
The  Yukon^  its  Riches  and  Romance 


THE  NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Northwest  Territories 
comprise  all  that  portion  of  Canada  lying  north  of  the  60th  parallel  of  N. 
lat.  except  those  portions  within  the  Yukon  Territory  and  the  Provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Newfoundland ;  it  also  includes  the  islands  in  Hudson  Bay, 
James  Bay  and  Ungava  Bay,  except  those  within  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  Northwest  Territories  Act,  1952,  as  amended,  provides  for  the 
government  of  the  Territories  by  a  Commissioner  imder  instructions  from 
time  to  time  given  by  the  Governor  in  Coiuicil  or  the  Minister  of  Northern 
Affairs  and  National  Resources.  The  Council  is  composed  of  9  members; 
6  of  the  members  are  appointed  and  4  elected  in  the  Mackenzie  District. 
The  seat  of  government  is  at  Ottawa,  but  one  meeting  a  year  must  be  held 
in  the  Territories. 

Commissioner.  R.  Gordon  Robertson. 

Deputy  Commissioner.  W.  G.  Brown. 

Legislative  powers  are  exercised  by  the  Commissioner-in -Council  on 
such  matters  as  direct  taxation  within  the  Territories  in  order  to  raise 
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revenue,  maintenance  of  municipal  institutions,  administration  of  justice, 
licences,  solemnization  of  marriages,  education,  public  health,  property  and 
civil  rights,  and  generally  all  matters  of  local  nature. 

The  administration  is  carried  on  by  the  Territorial  Division  of  the 
Northern  Administration  and  Lands  Branch,  Department  of  Northern 
Affairs  and  National  Resources,  Ottawa.  District  offices  are  at  Fort  Smith, 
Yellowknife,  Hay  River,  Aklavik  and  Frobisher  Bay. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  are  designated  as  District  Registrars 
of  Vital  Statistics  and  issue  family  allowances  for  the  Eskimo  people. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  of  the  Territories  is 
1,304,903  sq.  miles.  For  administrative  purposes  the  Territories  are 
divided  into  3  districts,  namely,  Mackenzie  (527,490  sq.  miles),  Keewatin 
(228,160  sq.  miles)  and  Franklin  (549,253  sq.  miles).  The  population  at 
the  census  of  1951  was  16,004,  including  5,344  Whites,  3,803  Indians  and 
6,857  Eskimos.  Population  in  1956  was  19,313. 

EDUCATION.  Twenty-nine  schools  are  operated  hy  the  Department 
of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources  and  a  number  of  others  by 
various  missionary  organizations  with  financial  assistance  from  the  federal 
government.  The  Department  also  provides  educational  facilities  at  some 
hospitals.  The  only  organized  school  districts  are  at  YeOowknife,  with  a 
public  and  high  school,  a  separate  school  and  a  comhined  high  school  and 
vocational  training  school.  New  schools  and  hostels  were  opened  in  1958 
at  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  McPherson.  Free  correspondence  courses  are 
available  to  any  child  whose  parents  request  this  service,  and  to  adults  who 
desire  to  enrol.  Vocational  training  courses  are  provided  for  selected 
students.  In  1957-58  there  were  126  teachers  and  approximately  2,680 
pupils. 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE.  In  the  majority  of  the  settlements  the 
schools  are  staffed  hy  welfare  teachers  who  attend  to  the  general  welfare  of 
their  communities.  During  1957  there  were  in  operation  8  mission  hospitals, 
2  company  hospitals,  1  community  hospital  and  13  nursing  stations  and 
health  centres.  Physicians,  nurses,  a  dentist,  a  radiologist  and  an  X-ray 
technician  accompanied  the  Eastern  Arctic  government  supply  ship  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  anyone  requiring  professional  service  at  the  points  of  call; 
they  also  visited  many  settlements  to  conduct  physical  examinations  and 
X-rays  and  administer  preventive  inoculations. 

PRODUCTION.  Mining,  fishing  and  trapping  are  the  principal 
industries. 

Mining.  Mineral  production  for  the  year  1957  was  valued  at  121,965,933, 
of  which  gold  accounted  for  $11,360,702,  silver  for  $57,782,  pitchblende  for 
$8,925,000. 

Yellowknife  continues  to  be  the  centre  of  goldmining  activity.  The 
hydro-electric  power  development  on  the  Snare  River,  a  federal  government 
project  94  miles  north-west  of  Yellowknife,  assists  in  the  development  of 
the  mining  industry.  Crude  oil,  discovered  in  1920,  is  produced  and  refined 
at  Norman  Wells  on  the  Mackenzie  River;  production,  1957,  428,000  hbls. 

Furs  and  Fisheries.  Fur  produced  during  the  year  ended  30  June  1957 
was  valued  at  $732,789  from  256,887  pelts,  largely  muskrats.  A  com¬ 
mercial  fishery  operating  on  Great  Slave  Lake  caught  6,450,119  lb.  in 
summer  1957  and  winter  1957-58,  principally  whitefish  and  lake  trout. 
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Game.  Nearly  6,000  reindeer  are  maintained  in  the  Mackenzie  Delta 
region  in  2  herds.  One  is  managed  by  Eskimos  under  government  super¬ 
vision,  the  other  is  operated  by  the  government  and  serves  in  training  j'^oung 
natives  in  proper  herding  practices.  A  herd  of  some  12,000  buffalo  is  pro¬ 
tected  in  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  A  direct  inland  water  transportation 
route  for  about  1,700  miles  is  provided  by  the  Mackenzie  River  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Athabaska  and  Slave  Rivers.  Subsidiary  routes  on  Lake 
Athabaska,  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  River  and  Lake  total  more  than 
800  miles. 

Boads.  The  Mackenzie  Highway  connects  Grimshaw,  Alta..,  with  Hay 
River  on  Great  Slave  Lake  (381  miles);  it  is  being  extended  to  Yellowknife 
on  the  north  arm  of  the  lake. 

Bailways.  A  Ime  from  Grimshaw,  Alberta,  to  Great  Slave  Lake  is  being 
planned. 

Post.  There  were  37  post  ofhces  in  1957.  The  1956—57  revenue  was 
$62,720.  Radio  commimication  between  most  settlements  and  trading 
posts  in  the  Territories  and  outside  points  is  maintained  through  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  radio  stations. 

Aviation.  Scheduled  mail,  passenger  and  express  services  are  operated 
by  afr  throughout  the  year  to  most  of  the  settlements  in  the  Mackenzie 
District.  The  airport  at  Frobisher  Bay  was  opened  to  civilian  use  in  Sept. 
1957  and  4  international  airlines  are  using  it  on  their  polar  routes  (PAA 
daily,  TWA  and  SAS  weekly,  CPA  twice  weekly).  Charter  flights  service 
the  eastern  Arctic. 

Books  of  Reference 

Publioationa  of  the  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Eesouroes,  Ottawa 
Administration  of  the  Northwest  Territories  (with  bibhography) 

Industries  of  the  Northwest  Territories 

Transportation  and  Communications  in  tJie  Northwest  Territories 

Flora.  Fauna  and  Oeology  of  the  Northwest  Territories 

Peoples  of  tlw  Northwest  Territories 

The  Northwest  Territories 

The  Changing  Eskimo 

This  is  the  Arctic 

Dawson,  0.  A.,  The  New  North-West.  Toronto,  1947 
MaoKay,  D.,  The  Honourable  Company.  Toronto,  1949 
Wilson,  0.,  North  of  65°.  Toronto,  1954 

THE  WEST  INDIES 

The  West  Indies  was  formally  established  as  a  federation  on  3  Jan.  1958 
when  the  first  Governor-General  was  sworn  in. 

The  Federation  comprises:  Antigua;  Barbados;  Dominica;  Grenada* 
Jamaica;  Montserrat;  St  Kitts-Nevis- Anguilla;  St  Lucia;  St  Vincent- 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  The  seat  of  Government  is  Trinidad.  ’ 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Constitution  which 
came  into  force  in  Jan.  1958  provides  for  a  Federal  Legislature  consisting 
of  Her  Majesty,  tlie  Senate  and  th.e  House  of  Hepresentatives, 

The  Senate  comprises  19  members  who  are  nominated  by  the  Governor- 
General  after  consultation  with  the  Governors  of  unit  territories.  There  are 
2  Senators  for  each  of  the  territories  save  Montserrat,  which  has  one  Senator. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  on  adult 
iranchise  by  the  unit  territories  in  the  following  proportions : 
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Antigua . 

2 

Barbados 

5 

Dominica 

2 

Grenada 

!  2 

Jamaica 

17 

*  Plus  an 

Montserrat  .  .  .  .  1 

St  Kitts-IfeTis-Anguilla  .  .  2 

St  Lucia  ....  2 

St  Vincent  ....  2 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  .  .  10 

ite  member. 


The  Federal  Executive  consists  of  the  Governor-General  and  a  Council 
of  State  consisting  of  a  Prime  Minister  elected  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  10  other  ministers  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  on  the 
advice  of  the  Prime  Minister,  of  whom  at  least  3  must  be  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  remainder  must  be  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Governor-General  normally  presides  at  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  is  in  general  bound  to  exercise  his  functions  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  his  Council.  He  may,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  assign  to  any  Minister  responsibihty  for  dealing  with  any 
business  on  behalf  of  the  federal  government,  but  is  not  obliged  to  do  so  in 
respect  of  defence,  the  audit  of  federal  accounts  or  the  appointment,  dis¬ 
missal  or  disciplinary  control  of  officers  in  the  federal  public  service. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  a  Federal  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  a 
Chief  Justice,  and  3  or  more  federal  justices  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  his  discretion  after  consultation  with  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  consists  of  a  chairman  and  between  2  and 
4  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  his  discretion. 

The  first  elections  took  place  on  25  March  1958:  23  Federal  Labour 
Party,  21  Democratic  Labour  Party,  1  Barbados  National  Party. 

Governor-General.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Hailes,  G.B.E.  (sworn  in  3  Jan. 
1958). 

Federal  Prime  Minister.  Sir  Grantley  Adams,  C.M.G.,  Q.C. 

Finance.  Robert  L.  Bradshaw.  Trade  and  Industries.  Dr  Carl  D.  G.  La 
Corbmiere.  Natural  Resources  and  Agriculture.  Frank  B.  Ricketts.  Com¬ 
munications  and  Works.  W.  Andrew  Rose.  Labour  and  Social  Affairs. 
Phyllis  B.  Shand  Allfrey.  Without  portfolio.  Allan  G.  H.  Byfield;  James 
W.  Liburd;  James  L.  Charles  (iSe?iatorfi) ;  V.  B.  Vaughan,  N.  H.  Richards. 

Federal  Secretary.  John  Mordecai,  C.M.G. 

Defence.  The  West  India  Regiment  (establishment,  800  aU  ranks)  was 
inaugurated  on  1  Jan.  1959,  replacing  the  Jamaica  Regiment. 


Books  of  Reference 

Report  by  the  Conference  on  British  Caribbean  Federation  held  in  London  in  Feb*  1956.  (Omd. 
9733) 

Development  and  Welfare  in  the  West  Indies^  1957.  (Colonial  No.  337) 

Report  of  the  Conference  on  Movement  of  Persons  within  a  British  Caribbean  Federation^  1955. 
(Colonial  No.  315) 

The  Plan  for  a  British  Caribbean  Federation :  Reports  of  the  Fiscaly  Civil  Service  and  Judicial 
Commissioners.  (Omd.  9618,  9619,  9620) 

Report  of  the  British  Caribbean  Federal  Capital  Commission,  1956.  (Colonial  No.  328) 
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BARBADOS 

Barbados  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Windward  Islands.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  English  in  1627  and  has  never  changed  hands.  The  hot  and  rainy 
season  lasts  from  June  to  Dec.,  and  the  average  rainfall  is  61  in.  a  year. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  There  are  an  executive 
council,  executive  committee,  legislative  council  of  15  members  (appointed 
by  the  Queen),  the  House  of  Assembly  of  24  members,  elected  quinquennially. 
In  1951  adult  suffrage  was  introduced.  At  the  election  held  on  7  Dec. 

1956  there  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Assembly  15  Labour  Party,  4 
Democratic  Labour,  3  Progressive  Conservatives  and  2  Independent  Labour. 
The  Cabinet  system  of  government  was  inaugurated  on  1  Peb.  1954. 

Oovernor.  Brig.  Sir  Robert  Arundell,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  (appointed  Oct. 
1952 ;  salary,  £4,000  plus  £1,500  duty  allowance). 

Chief  Secretary.  G.  T.  Barton,  O.B.E. 

Premier.  H.  G.  H.  Cummins,  C.B.E. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  166  sq.  miles ;  population  (census 
of  1946),  192,841.  Estimated  population,  31  Dec.  1957,  232,227.  Births 
(1957),  7,314;  deaths,  2,469.  Bridgetown  is  the  principal  city ;  population, 
18,650  (1957). 

EDUCATION.  In  1957-58  there  were  116  government  primary  schools 
and  4  government  secondary  modem  schools,  with  together  37,992  registered 
pupils  (19,472  boys,  18,520  girls);  10  grant-aided  secondary  schools  (3  first- 
grade  and  7  second-grade,  with  2,555  boys  and  1,363  girls).  Codiington 
College,  a  theological  college  affiliated  to  Durham  University,  had  32 
students.  Erdiston  College,  a  teachers’  training  college,  provides  a  2-year 
residential  course  for  about  100  students,  including  32  from  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands.  Government  expenditure  on  education  in  1957-58 
was  $3,278,161. 

There  are  6  newspapers  (combined  daily  circxilation,  9,900) ;  4  weekly 
(combined  circulation,  23,000),  1  tri- weekly  and  1  daily,  and  10  cinemas  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  7,670. 

JUSTICE.  Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  by 
magistrates’  courts.  All  have  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  There 
is  a  Chief  Justice  and  2  puisne  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  8 
magistrates. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Of  the  total  area  of  106,240  acres, 
about  68,563  are  under  arable  cultivation ;  the  staple  produce  is  sugar.  In 
1958,  47,240  acres  were  under  sugar  cane,  which  produced  152,847  tons  of 
sugar  (including  the  equivalent  of  3,240,685  wine  gallons  of  fancy  molasses, 
290  gallons  equalling  1  ton  of  sugar).  Exports  in  1957  were  180,733  tons  of 
sugar  and  3,469,229  wine  gallons  of  fancy  molasses.  There  are  26  sugar 
and  molasses  plants  and  3  rum  distilleries  in  production.  Rum  exported  in 

1957  w'as  779,962  proof  wine  gallons. 

Fisheries.  About  103  sailing  boats  and  319  powered  boats  and  1,150 
men  and  400  women  are  employed  during  the  flying-fish  season.  The 
majority  of  these  boats  are  laid  up  from  July  to  October.  The  annual  catch 
is  about  6m. lb.  of  approximately  $l-5m.  value. 
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FINANCE  AND  TRADE. 


1954-65 

1955-56 

1956-67 

1957-58 

1968-59' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ilevenue 

.  3,390,236 

3,600,322 

3,984,337 

4,309,351 

4,373,868 

Customs  * 

.  1,204,453 

1,323,341 

1,448,372 

1,895,157 

Expenditure 

.  2,639,181 

2,943,536 

3,378,447 

4,014,789 

4,27l‘767 

Public  debt 

.  1,022.027 

1,022,027 

1,694,943 

2,011,610 

2,438,902 

Imports'.  “ 

.  10,159,032 

11,509,284 

12,766,824 

Bxijorts'.  ’ 

.  8,424,981 

8,093,085 

7,542,503 

. . 

'  Calendar  years. 

’  Excluding  bullion  and  specie,  and  the  exports  include  bunker  coal  and  ships’  stores. 
•  Estimates. 


The  principal  imports  (1957)  were:  Rice,  £440,986;  flour,  £370,898; 
animal  feeding  stuffs,  £451,480;  meat,  £780,143;  fish,  £295,397;  milk 
(preserved),  £354,058;  alcoholic  beverages,  £332,490;  copra,  £240,213; 
lumber,  £507,950;  motor-spirit,  £226,755;  medicines  and  drugs,  £231,629; 
fertilizers,  £522,738;  cotton  piece-goods,  £333,903;  art  silk  piece-goods, 
£321,971;  cement,  £189,061;  metal  manufactures,  £334,853;  electric 
machinery  and  apparatus,  £271,472;  other  machinery,  £850,932;  road 
motor  vehicles  and  parts,  £849,336;  apparel,  £223,529;  footwear,  £272,435; 
paper  and  paper  manufactures,  £377,191. 

The  principal  exports  (1957)  were:  Sugar,  £7,635,265;  molasses, 
£1,006,739;  rum,  £434,179;  margarine,  £99,228;  lard,  £32,088;  oil  (edible), 
£26,594;  soap,  £38,163;  confectionery,  £84,283 ;  building  lime,  £23,593. 

The  imports  m  1957  from  U.K.  totalled  £5,604,171;  from  Canada, 
£2,044,259;  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  £2,619,523,  and  from  U.S.A., 
£1,281,402.  Exports  to  U.K.,  £5,924,166;  to  Canada,  £2,430,999;  to 
U.S.A.,  £498,881. 

Total  trade  with  the  U.K.  in  £  sterling  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  .  588,089  3,885,215  4,824,909  8,346,696  4,491,570 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  739,772  4,078,933  4,192,458  4,889,166  4,906,190 

Ec-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  23,336  88,777  70,381  84,436  83,926 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  Registered  shipping,  1957 :  8  safling 
vessels  (net  tonnage,  763),  18  steam  and  motor  vessels  (net  tonnage,  2,785). 
The  total  tonnage  of  shipping  entered  during  1957  was  2,026,586  (1,033 
vessels). 

Hoods.  There  are  664  miles  of  roads  open  to  traffic,  of  which  578  miles 
are  all-weather  roads  Motor  vehicles  registered  in  Dec.  1957,  totalled  5,595 
passenger  cars,  2,355  other  vehicles,  166  buses  and  642  motor  cycles. 

Post.  There  are  29,800  miles  of  telephone  fine  in  the  island  belonging 
to  one  private  company.  The  telephone  system  has  been  reconstructed 
with  a  new  central  automatic  exchange  in  the  city  and  6  branch  exchanges. 
There  were,  in  Sept.  1958,  7,858  telephones.  External  telegraph  communica¬ 
tion  is  provided  by  both  cable  and  wireless.  There  is  also  a  wire  broad¬ 
casting  (rediffusion)  service  for  Bridgetown  and  the  suburbs.  Radio  tele¬ 
phone  communication  has  been  established  with  other  West  Indian  islands, 
Canada  and  the  U.K. 

Aviation.  There  is  an  international  airport  at  Seawell,  Christ  Church. 
Barbados  is  served  by  B.O.A.C.,  British  West  Indian  Airways,  Ltd.,  Trans- 
Canada  Airlines,  Air  France,  Linea  Aeropostal  Venezolana,  St  Vmcent 
Government  Air  Service  and  Pan  American  World  Airways.  In  1957, 
27,317  passengers  arrived  and  27,617  departed  by  air. 
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MONEY  AND  BANKING.  English  gold,  silver  and  bronze  coins  are 
legal  tender,  and  $5,  §20  and  $100  notes  of  Barclays  Bank,  Royal  Bank 
and  Canadian  Bank,  and  $1,  $2,  $5,  $20  and  $100  government  currency 
notes  are  in  circulation.  Government  currency  notes  of  British  Guiana 
and  Trinidad  are  also  in  circulation.  On  1  Aug.  1951  a  unified  currency  of 
the  British  Caribbean  Territories,  Eastern  Group,  in  $1,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $20 
and  $100  denominations  came  into  circulation.  Pour  banks  operate  in 
Barbados:  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  govern¬ 
ment  savings  bank  on  31  Dec.  1957  had  47,942  depositors,  with  £3,797,824  to 
their  credit. 


Books  of  Reference 

Biennial  Report,  1954-55.  H.M.S.O.,  1957 

Beasley,  0.  Q.,  Fiscal  Survey  of  Barbados.  Bridgetown,  1952 

Starkey,  0.  P.,  The  Economic  Geography  of  Barbados.  New  York,  1939 

IJBBABT.  The  Barbados  Public  Library,  Bridgetown. 


JAMAICA 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  and  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Spaniards  until  it  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1655,  and 
their  possession  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  1670. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  climate,  the  temperature  ranging  from 
75-90°  F.  on  the  sea-coast  to  45-70°  in  the  mountains,  with  a  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  In  1944  a  new  constitution 
for  the  island  was  granted,  providing  for  a  Privy  Council,  an  Executive 
Council,  a  Legislative  Council  (Upper  House)  and  an  all-elected  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage.  By  an  amendment 
made  to  the  constitution  in  1953,  the  Executive  Council  was  expanded  to 
provide  for  a  majority  of  elected  Ministers.  A  further  amendment  made  in 
1957  changed  the  name  to  Council  of  Ministers  and  excluded  from  it  all 
official  members. 

Gaptain-Qeneral  and  Governor-in-Chief.  Sir  Kenneth  WOliam  Black- 
burne,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  (assumed  office  Dec.  1957). 

Chief  Secretary.  J.  M.  Stow,  C.M.G. 

Chief  Minister.  Norman  Manley,  Q.C. 

The  Privy  Council  consists  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Officer  Com¬ 
manding  the  Troops,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Financial  Secretary  and 
2  unofficial  members  nominated  by  the  Governor.  The  function  of  this 
body  is  to  advise  the  Governor  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  his  disciplinary 
powers  over  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  the  exercise  of  the  Royal 
prerogative  of  mercy  and  the  grant  of  respites  or  remissions  of  sentences. 

The  Council  of  klinisters  consists  of  12  Ministers,  of  whom  10  are  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  2  are  unofficial  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council.  The  Chief  Minister  normally  presides  at  its  meetings. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  the  Attorney- General  and  not  less 
than  4  or  more  than  16  official  members,  who  must  not  hold  office  of  emolu¬ 
ment  under  the  Crown  in  Jamaica. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  32  members,  from  which  the  Chief 
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Minister  and  his  other  Ministers  and  a  Speaker  are  selected.  The  normal 
term  of  the  House  is  6  years. 

The  People’s  National  Party,  with  18  seats,  holds  a  majority  in  the 
House  with  the  Jamaica  Labour  Party  with  12  seats  in  opposition  and  2 
independents. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  and  the 
Ca3Tnan  Islands  are  dependencies  of  Jamaica.  Area  of  Jamaica  is  4,411  sq. 
miles;  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  etc.,  202  sq.  miles.  The  population  of 
Jamaica  at  the  end  of  1957  was  1,608,407,  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
14  parishes  of  the  island  as  follows :  Kingston,  161,858 ;  St  Andrew,  192,411 ; 
St  Thomas,  77,601 ;  Portland,  72,064;  St  Mary,  99,828;  St  Ann,  120,782; 
Trelawny,  62,016;  St  James,  83,909;  Hanover,  62,311;  Westmoreland, 
113,512;  St  Elizabeth,  129,405;  Manchester,  114,283;  St  Catherine,  155,685; 
Clarendon,  162,742. 

The  population  of  Jamaica  at  the  1943  census  was  1,237,063,  of  which 
there  were  598,267  males  and  638,796  females.  According  to  that  census 
there  were  at  that  time  965,960  blacks ;  216,348  coloured;  13,809  whites; 
21,393  East  Indians;  6,879  Chinese. 

Vital  statistics  (1957);  Births,  60,770  (38T1  per  1,000);  deaths,  14,482 
(9-08  per  1,000);  marriages,  9,366  (5-87);  infant  deaths,  3,284  (54'04  per 
1,000  live  births);  still  births,  846. 

RELIGION.  There  is  no  established  Church.  The  numbers  of  com¬ 
municant  members  in  1955  were  as  follows:  Church  of  England,  255,000; 
Baptists,  252,000;  Methodists,  84,000;  Roman  Catholic,  100,000;  Pres¬ 
byterians,  62,000;  Moravians,  40,000;  Disciples,  5,000;  Congregational, 
4,000 ;  Church  of  God,  68,000 ;  Society  of  Friends,  800 ;  Salvation  Army, 
46  corps ;  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  43,000 ;  African  Methodist  Episcopal, 
4,000.  These  denominations  (excluding  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventists),  together  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.,  form 
the  Jamaica  Christian  Council. 

The  Jewish  community  numbers  about  1,400  (including  children). 

EDUCATION.  In  1967  there  were  707  public  elementary  schools,  with 
241,276  children  enrolled.  There  are  3  vocational  schools  for  boys  and  1 
for  girls.  There  is  a  technical  school  for  boys  and  girls  and  a  school  of 
agriculture  for  boys.  There  are  3  training  colleges  for  women  and  1  for  men, 
and  2  secondary  schools  largely  supported  by  Government.  There  are  34 
secondary  and  high  schools,  some  endowed,  in  receipt  of  grants-in-aid  from 
the  Government,  with  13,000  pupils  on  roll;  10  approved  schools,  18 
children’s  homes  and  6  places  of  safety.  Ordinary  expenditure  on  education 
in  1956-57  was  £  7,735,399;  on  development,  £215,909. 

The  University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  aflihated  to  London  Univer¬ 
sity,  opened  its  medical  faculty  in  Oct.  1948,  and  received  a  royal  charter 
on  10  Jan.  1949.  The  faculty  of  science  opened  in  1949,  that  of  arts  in 
1960  and  that  of  education  in  1963.  In  1957  the  academic  staff  numbered 
138;  there  were  543  students. 

Cinemas  (1957).  There  were  45  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
38,447. 

JUSTICE.  There  is  a  Supreme  Court,  circuit  courts  and  resident 
magistrates’  courts  in  each  parish.  Total  summarv  convictions  (1967-58), 
26,089. 
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POLICE.  The  Constabulary  Force  in  1957  stood  at  43  officers,  2,051 
sub-officers  and  men,  66  women  police,  1,263  district  constables  and  1,691 
special  constables. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  for  fiscal  years  ending  31  March 
(in  £  sterling)  : 

1953-54  1954-55  1955-56  1956-57  1967-68  1958-691 

Revenue  .  14,942,218  17,096,245  19,328,700  20,597,300  22,402,474  28,903,316 

Expenditure  .  15,094,373  16,866,445  18,930,910  20,368,820  21,818,584  28,152,584 

•  Estimates. 

Total  revenue  from  customs  and  excise  in  1956-57,  £12,317,030,  and 
from  other  internal  sources  excluding  royalties,  land  sales,  loan  repayments, 
Development  and  Welfare  grants,  etc.,  £9,018,894,  including  £5,300,626  from 
direct  taxation.  Public  debt  at  31  March  1958,  £23,530,630. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Acres  imder  cultivation  and  care, 
1957,  1,282,000;  sugar  cane,  147,000;  coffee,  17,700;  bananas,  105,000; 
cocoa,  12,500;  corn,  14,000;  pasture,  620,000 ;  rice,  12,000;  citrus,  62,000  ; 
coconuts,  120,000.  Sugar  production,  1957,  359,067  tons;  rum  production, 
1967,  1,729,363  liquid  gallons.  Livestock,  1961:  Cattle,  248,600;  pigs, 
160,600;  sheep,  17,260;  horses,  mules  and  asses,  89,900. 

COMMERCE.  Value  of  imports  and  domestic  exports  for  calendar 
years  (in  £  sterling) : 

1953  1954  1955  1966  1957* 

Imports  ....  36,624,400  37,335,206  45,672,752  68,202,861  66,697,452 

Domestic  exports  .  .  24,634,681  29,942,973  32,726,464  39,901,314  49,410,972 

^  ProYisional. 

Principal  imports  in  1957 :  Flour  and  meal  of  wheat  and  spelt,  £2,703,405 ; 
cotton  piece-goods  and  fonts,  £1,267,335;  vehicles  and  transport  equipment, 
£4,884,376;  fish  and  fish  preparations,  £2,145,665;  fabrics  of  synthetic 
fibres,  £4,596,618;  rice,  £928,422;  machinery  not  electric,  £8,002,565; 
machinery,  electrical,  £2,917,737;  fuel  oils,  £3,954,234;  lumber,  £1,456,872. 

Principal  exports  of  domestic  produce :  Sugar,  303,283  tons  (£13,014,492) ; 
bananas,  6,813,650  count  bunch  (£5,400,348);  alumina,  435,746  tons 
(£11,910,559);  bauxite,  3,641,353  tons  (£9,562,859);  rum,  1,729,363  liquid 
gallons  (£1,430,314);  coffee  (raw),  2,610,302  lb.  (£490,022);  cocoa  beans, 
664,375  lb.  (£46,996);  pimento,  3,941,342  lb.  (£816,302);  fruit  juices, 
1,304,724  gallons  (£675,709). 

In  1967  U.K.  supplied  38T%  of  the  imports;  U.S.A.,  22-6%,  and 
Canada,  12T%;  of  the  domestic  exports  36-6%  went  to  U.K.,  30-9%  to 
Canada  and  23%  to  U.S.A. 

Imports  from  U.K.  in  1957  totalled  £25,421,787,  while  domestic  exports 
amounted  to  £17,768,899. 

Total  trade  with  U.K.,  in  £  sterling  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  4,615,680  23,477,622  25,173,316  25,301,536  20,851,654 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  2,007,227  16,645,546  20,301,255  22,664,014  22,978,977 

llo-exporta  from  U.K.  .  41,628  192,446  232,389  274,0.31  281,234 

COMMUNICATIONS,  Shipping.  Registered  shipping  of  Kingston, 
1954:  14  sailing  vessels  of  985  net  tons,  3  steam  of  4,316  net  tons  and 
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7  motor  of  1,064  net  tons.  In  1957,  1,206  vessels  arrived  in  Jamaican 
ports,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  3,326,941;  455  (net  tonnage,  1,169,532)  were 
British. 

Railways.  Jamaica  had,  in  1958, 246  miles  of  railway  open  of  4  ft  8^  in. 
gauge;  receipts  in  year  ended  31  March  1958,  £870,738;  expenses, 
£1,148,495. 

Post.  In  1956  there  were  1,518  miles  of  telegraph,  including  railway 
telegraph,  lines  and  28,800  miles  of  telephone  hues  (military  lines  not  in¬ 
cluded).  Total  receipts  of  the  postal  service,  1957-58,  £717,412;  ex¬ 
penditure,  £964,288.  There  were  310  post  offices  and  203  postal  agencies 
in  1957.  There  were  27,462  telephones  on  31  Deo.  1957. 

Roads.  The  island  has  2,644  miles  of  main  roads,  which  are  maintained 
from  the  general  revenue  of  the  Colony,  and  4,438  miles  of  parochial  roads, 
of  which  2,137  miles  are  suitable  for  light  motor  traffic,  and  2,301  miles  are 
car  or  bridle  roads,  including  54  miles  of  footpaths.  The  latter  classes  of 
roads  are  maintained  by  the  Parochial  Boards  from  funds  derived  from  the 
local  rates. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  legal  coinage  is  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Jamaica  subsidiary  coinage.  Notes  of  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.,  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  are  current;  their  combined  circulation  on  31  March  1956  was 
£46,013.  Government  of  Jamaica  currency  notes  are  legal  tender.  The 
total  circulation  on  31  March  1956  was  £6,286,144. 

On  31  Dec.  1957  depositors  in  the  government  savings  bank  had  a 
balance  at  credit  amounting  to  £4,324,272. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Iotormation.  The  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  (93  Hanover  St,  Kington) 
wa*  set  up  in  1946 — the  nucleus  being  the  Census  OfBce,  which  undertook  the  operations  of 
the  1943  Census  of  Jamaica  and  its  Dependencies.  Island  Statistician :  0.  M.  Eoyes.  Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Bureau  include  the  Annual  Trade  Report  and  the  Quarterly  I)  iyest  of  Statistics. 

Annual  Report,  1956.  H.M.S.O.,  1953 

Guide  to  Jamaica.  Issued  by  Jamaica  Tourist  Association.  Kingston.  Annual 

Ifatiorml  Plan  for  Jamaica,  1957-67.  Government  Printer,  Kingston,  1957 

Handbook  o  ]  Jamaica.  London.  Annual 

Abrahams,  P.,  Jamaica:  an  island  mosaic.  H.M.S.O.,  1967 

Boberts,  G.  W.,  The  Population  of  Jamaica.  Cambridge  Dniv.  Press ,  1957 

Libeabies:  Institute  of  Jamaica  Libraries,  Kingston.  Librarian;  Miss  M.  A.  Brebner, 
PJj.A.  Jamaica  Library  Service,  Kingston.  Librarian:  Mrs  J.  Eobinson,  P.L.A. 

Cayman  Islands,  a  dependency  of  Jamaica,  consist  of  Grand  Cayman, 
Little  Cayman  and  Cayman  Brae.  Situated  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about 
200  miles  N.W.  of  Jamaica,  the  islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus  on 
10  May  1503.  Area  93  sq.  miles.  Census  population  of  1943,  6,670; 
estimate,  1957,  9,046. 

Grand  Cayman  (population  6,636),  22  miles  long,  4—8  miles  broad; 
capital:  Georgetown  (population  1,700).  Little  Cayman,  10  miles  long, 
2  miles  broad ;  population,  50.  Cayman  Brae,  12  miles  long  and  1 J  miles 
wide;  population,  1,580.  Vital  statistics  (1957) :  Births,  232;  marriages, 
65;  deaths,  60.  Principal  occupations  are  seafaring,  turtle  fishing,  shark 
fishing,  rope-making.  There  are  11  government  primary  schools  with  846 
pupils,  2  private  elementary  and  2  private  secondary  schools. 
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Revenue,  1957-68,  £144,616;  expenditure,  £165,405  (revised  estimates). 
Public  debt  at  31  March  1968,  £869;  reserve  fund,  £45,581.  Exports, 
1957,  totalled  £36,138 ;  principal  items  were  live  green  turtle,  rope,  turtle  and 
sharkskin.  Imports  (1957),  £567,134;  principally  foodstuffs,  textiles  and 
building  materials. 

Motor  vessels  ply  regularly  between  the  Cayman  Islands,  Jamaica  and 
Tampa,  Florida. 

Shipping  registered  at  Georgetown,  26  vessels  of  9,282  gross  tons 
(1957). 

British  West  Indian  Airways  operate  regular  air  services  between 
Klingston  (Jamaica),  Grand  Cayman  and  Miami  (Florida).  Lineas  Aereas 
Costarricenses  operates  regular  services  between  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Grand 
Cayman  and  Miami.  Cayman  Brae  Airways  provide  regular  services  be¬ 
tween  Grand  Cayman  and  Cayman  Brae. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  Commissioner,  who  sits  as  president 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Justices  and  Vestry.  Justices  of  the  Peace 
(27)  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica. 

Commissioner.  Maj.  Alan  H.  Donald,  O.B.E. 

Biennial  Report.,  1955-56.  H.M.S.O^  1958 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  a  dependency  of  Jamaica,  are  geographic¬ 
ally  a  portion  of  the  Bahamas,  of  which  they  form  the  two  south-eastern 
groups.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Commissioner,  assisted  by 
a  legislative  board  of  1 1  members,  3  of  whom  are  appointed  and  8  elected. 
The  Governor  of  Jamaica  has  a  supervising  power  over  the  local  govern¬ 
ment.  There  are  upwards  of  30  small  cays;  area  166  sq.  miles.  Only 
8  are  inhabited;  the  largest.  Grand  Caicos,  is  25  miles  long  by  12  broad. 
The  seat  of  government  is  at  Grand  Turk,  7  miles  long  by  1^  broad ;  about 
1,800  inhabitants.  Population  (1956  estimate),  6,500,  of  whom  80  were 
white.  Births  (1967),  229 ;  marriages  (1966),  25 ;  deaths,  32. 

Education  is  free  in  the  government  schools  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
14.  There  are  13  government  schools;  average  number  on  rolls  in  1956, 
1,169;  average  attendance,  870. 

Revenue  in  1957-68  (estimated),  £59,232;  expenditure,  £82,269, 

Trade  (1957):  Total  imports,  £149,517 ;  total  exports,  £53,277,  Princi¬ 
pal  imports  were  food,  drmk  and  tobacco,  £99,094.  Principal  exports: 
Salt,  21,028  tons  (£29,870);  conchs,  2,099,952  (£7,311);  sisal,  60  tons 
(£6,300);  crawfish,  111,160  (£9,161).  The  most  important  industry  is  salt 
raking.  Imports  from  U.K.,  1952,  £19,784 ;  1953,  £23,901 ;  1954,  £26,669 ; 
1955,  £11,384;  1956,  £8,890;  1957  £6,776. 

The  total  shipping  entered  in  1957  was  56,902  tons. 

There  are  a  cable  station  and  a  6,000-ft  airstrip  at  Grand  Turk. 

The  current  coins  are  British  and  Jamaican,  in  silver  and  copper. 
Jamaican  Treasury  notes  are  in  circulation.  Savings  bank  deposits  (1956), 
£65,644;  depositors,  1,923. 

Commissioner,  E.  G.  Lewis,  M.B.E. 

Biennial  Report,  1955-56.  H.M.S.O.,  1957 

The  Morant  Cays  and  Pedro  Cays  (Guano  Islands)  are  also  attached 
to  Jamaica. 
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TRINIDAD 

Trinidad,  which  lies  immediately  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
includes  Tobago  administratively,  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498  and 
colonized  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  16th  century.  About  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  a  large  number  of  French  famihes  settled  in  the  island.  In  1797, 
Great  Britain  being  at  war  with  Spain,  Trinidad  was  occupied  by  the  British 
and  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802. 

Under  the  pubhshed  U.S.  Bases  Agreement  concluded  between  the 
Governments  of  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.A.  on  27  March  1941,  and  the  con¬ 
comitant  Trinidad-U.S.  Bases  Lease  of  22  April  1941,  defence  bases  have 
been  leased  to  the  U.S.  Government  for  a  period  of  99  years.  (Cmd  7864  • 
H.M.S.O.,  1960.) 

The  climate  is  tropical,  with  a  monthly  average  rainfall  of  2'3-3-6  in. 
from  Jan.  to  May  and  8'2-12-4  in.  from  June  to  Dec. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  constitution  of  1956 
provides  for  an  uni-eameral  legislature  with  an  elected  majority,  a  Chief 
Minister,  a  Minister  of  Finance  and  an  elected  Speaker  to  preside  over  the 
Council.  In  addition,  it  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Pubho  Service 
Commission  and  a  separate  Police  Service  Commission  and  Police  Promotions 
Board. 

The  Executive  Council  is  the  chief  instrument  of  pohcy,  and  with  certain 
exceptions,  the  Governor  is  required  to  consult  with  it  in  the  exercise  of  his 
powers,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  its  advice.  The  Executive  Council 
consists  of  the  Governor  as  Chairman,  a  Chief  Minister,  2  ex-officio  members 
(Colonial  Secretary  and  Attorney-General)  and  7  members  elected  bv  the 
Legislative  Council.  The  election  of  the  Chief  Minister  or  any  other  of  the 
last-named  members  may  be  revoked  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  Governor  is  empowered  to  appoint  elected  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  to  take  charge  of  any  government  department  or  subject 
other  than  the  subject  of  finance,  which  he  is  required  to  assign  to  an  elected 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  on  the  advice  of  the  Chief  Minister.  Those 
so  appointed  are  styled  ‘Ministers.’ 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  an  elected  Speaker,  a  Chief  Minister, 
2  ex-officio  members  (Colonial  Secretary  and  Attorney-General),  5  nominated 
members  and  24  elected  members,  including  the  Chief  Minister  and  the 
Speaker  (if  elected  from  the  Council).  Subject  to  the  existence  of  reserve 
powers  vested  in  the  Governor,  the  Legislative  Council  is  responsible  for 
legislation.  The  Governor’s  reserve  powers  may  be  exercised  only  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Executive  Council  or  faihng  such  a  resolution,  with 
the  prior  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
authority  may  be  dispensed  with  in  cases  of  urgency. 

The  elections  held  on  24  Sept.  1956  gave  the  People’s  National  Move¬ 
ment  13  seats,  the  People’s  Democratic  Movement  5,  Home  Rule  Party  2, 
Labour  Party  2,  and  independent  2. 

Governor  and  G.-in-C.  Sir  Edward  Beetham,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  O.B.E. 
(appointed  Feb.  1955);  salary,  ^24,000;  duty  aUowance,  $9,600;  allow¬ 
ance  in  lieu  of  exemption  from  customs  duty,  $1,920. 

Colonial  Secretary.  Solomon  Hochoy,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

Chief  Minister  and  Minister  of  Finance,  Planning  and  Development. 
Dr  Eric  Williams. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area:  Trinidad,  1,864  sq.  miles; 
Tobago,  116.  Population  (census  1946):  557,970  (279,651  males  and 

278  319  females)  (Trinidad,  630,276;  Tobago,  27,161 ;  afloat,  533).  Esti¬ 
mated  population,  mid-1957,  764,900.  Capital,  Port  of  Spam,  120,650; 
other  important  towns,  San  Fernando  (38,850)  and  Arima  (12,050). 
white  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  English,  French,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  The  majority  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  of  African  descent, 
the  balance  being  made  up  of  East  Indians  and  a  small  number  of  Chinese. 
English  is  spoken  generally  throughout  the  Colony. 

Vital  statistics,  1957:  Births,  28,848;  deaths,  7,283;  marriages,  4,672. 

RELIGION.  According  to  the  census  in  1946  there  were  135,312 
Anglicans  (under  the  Bishop  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago),  192,500  Roman 
Catholics  (under  the  Archbishop  of  Port  of  Spain),  20,074  Presbyterians, 
14,048  Methodists,  12,182  Baptists,  126,345  Hindus,  32,615  Moslems. 

EDUCATION.  At  the  close  of  1957  there  were  400  primary  schools  (66 
government,  334  assisted),  8  intermediate  schools  (2  government,  6  assisted), 
146  private  (non-assisted)  primary  schools  and  19  secondary  schools  (2 
government,  17  assisted).  There  were  160,011  pupils  on  roll  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  schools  and  9,090  in  the  secondary  schools  (government 
and  assisted).  The  private  primary  and  secondary  schools  had  15,571 

pupils  on  roll.  .  ,  . 

There  are  also  3  training  colleges.  Technical  and  commercial  education 
is  provided  by  the  Board  of  Industrial  Training,  a  statutory  body  in  receipt 
of  government  grants.  A  Government  Technical  College  at  San  Fernando 
was  opened  in  1954. 

Newspapers.  There  are  3  daily  newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  about  142,000. 

Cinemas.  62  cinemas  have  a  seating  capacity  of  47,458,  excluding  ac¬ 
commodation  for  350  cars  in  a  drive-in  cinema. 

FINANCE  AND  COMMERCE.  Statistics  for  6  calendar  years  (in 


$BWI  1,000): 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958* 

Revenue 

73,635 

81,944 

88,468 

101,610* 

127,724 

Expenditure  . 

68,800 

79,347 

86,203 

94,169* 

129,298 

Public  debt  . 

73,317 

73,099 

72,913 

72,865* 

72,500 

Oustoma  and  excise. 

23,559 

26,067 

26,785 

29,514 

37,968 

Imports 

249,829 

294,666 

310,810 

356,195 

411,894 

Exports 

262,221 

286,294 

322,049 

380,023 

393,622 

Transhipments  ^ 

5,043 

6,942 

8,400 

12,957 

68,138 

Ships’  stores  and  bunkers 

34,586 

33,818 

43,104 

66,632 

*  Re-exports. 

) 

Estimates. 

Besides  customs  and  excise,  the  principal  items  of  revenue  during  1957 
were:  Licences,  etc.,  $4,492,000;  tax  on  incomes,  $42,188,000;  forests, 
lands  and  petroleum,  $14,592,000. 

Chief  imports,  1957  $B'WI1,000  Chief  imports,  1957  JBWI1,000 

Pood  .....  56,839  Machinery  and  transport 

Beverages  and  tobacco  .  6,658  equipment  .  .  .  69,509 

Mineral  fueis,  iubricants,  etc.  .  97,069  Manufactured  goods .  .  73,266 

Ohemicais  .  .  .  19,527 

The  principal  domestic  exports  during  1968  were:  Sugar,  $31,207,400; 
rum,  $1,726,300;  cocoa,  $12,745,600;  asphalt  products,  $1,860,000; 
petroleum  products  (including  crude  petroleum),  $297,100,000. 
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The  chief  countries  of  origin  of  imports  were;  U.K.  (36-2%),  Venezuela 
121-6%),  the  U.S.A.  {14-1%)  and  Canada  (7%).  Domestic  exports  were 
shipped  chiefly  to  the  U.K.  (32-8%),  Netherlands,  metropolitan  and  over¬ 
seas  (8-2%),  Brazil  (5%),  Canada  (3-5%). 

Trade  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  with  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade 
Returns,  in  £  sterling) : 

1949  1955  1956  1967  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  11,0.12,019  27,092,777  28,367,840  32,831,868  25,966,033 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  10,422,400  21,279,082  19,306,314  24,796,746  24,596,125 

Ee-exports  from  U.K.  .  110,157  365,889  471,927  350,830  423,984 

PRODUCTION.  Of  the  total  area  of  1,267, 236  acres  (Trinidad,  1,192,844 
acres,  and  Tobago,  74,392  acres),  about  half  has  been  ahenated.  Acres  under 
cultivation  and  care  include  (1957) :  Forest,  674,977  ;  sugar,  49,032  ;  cocoa, 
48,105;  coconuts,  29,464;  citrus,  8,039;  tonca  beans,  1,734;  vegetables, 
etc.,  280.  Sugar  production  in  1958  amounted  to  187,512  tons.  The 
Colony  is  still  largely  dependent  on  imported  food  suppUes,  especially  flour, 
dairy  products,  meat,  rice  and  fish.  Areas  are  being  irrigated  for  rice,  and 
soil  and  forest  conservation  is  practised. 

Oil  production  is  one  of  Trinidad’s  leading  industries  and  an  important 
source  of  revenue.  Commercial  production  began  in  1909,  and  for  many 
years  output  has  been  stable  at  about  3m.  metric  tons  annually.  Trinidad 
also  possesses  3  refineries,  with  total  capacity  of  some  6m.  tons  annually ; 
some  crude  oil  is  imported  from  Venezuela  and  refined  in  Trinidad.  Besides 
oil,  Trinidad’s  natural  resources  include  the  famous  ‘  Pitch  Lake,’  an  import¬ 
ant  source  of  asphalt;  production,  1958,  133,042  tons. 

In  Dec.  1967  there  were  52  workers’  and  14  employers’  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  44,293. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  There  are  1.406  miles  of  main  and  1,080  miles  of 
local  roads.  Government  railway :  108  miles  of  4  ft  8 J  in.  gauge ;  119  miles 
of  telegraph.  Cable:  Communication  by  cable  with  the  U.K.,  Europe, 
North  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world  is  maintained  by  the  Cable  and 
Wireless  (West  Indies),  Ltd.  Number  of  post  offices  (1957),  164;  number 
of  telephones  (1967),  25,431. 

Four  wireless  stations  are  maintained  by  the  Trinidad  Government  and  3 
by  airline  companies.  A  meteorological  station  is  maintained  at  Piarco 
airport.  The  following  airhnes  operate  scheduled  passages,  air-mail  and 
freight  services  through  the  Colony:  British  West  Indian  Airways,  Ltd, 
Trans-Canada  Airlines,  Pan  American  Airways,  K.L.M.  (Royal  Dutch  Air¬ 
lines),  Linea  Aeropostal  Venezolana,  Aerovias  Brasil,  Aerolinas  Argentinas, 
St  Vincent  Government  Air  Service,  Air  France  and  B.O.A.C. 

Motor  vehicles,  at  the  end  of  1957,  numbered  41,503,  including  22,910 
private  cars,  5,280  hiring  cars,  298  buses,  8,356  goods  vehicles,  1,546  tractors 
and  trailers,  1,349  motor  cycles. 

MONEY  AND  CREDIT.  Banks  operating :  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O. ; 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada;  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce;  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia;  Trinidad  Co-operative  Bank,  Ltd;  Gordon  Grant  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Notes  and  coins  are  those  issued  by  the  British  Caribbean  Currency  Board 
(Eastern  Group);  see  p.  424.  Currency  circulation  at  the  end  of  1957, 
$43,707,000.  British  currency  is  legal  tender.  Government  savings  banks 
are  established  in  67  offices,  with  a  head  office  in  Port  of  Spain,  the  amount 
of  deposits  at  the  end  of  1957  being  $5,181,136  and  the  total  number  of 
depositors  129,403. 
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The  British  West  Indian  dollar  equals  4s.  2d.  sterling;  £1  =  $BWI4-80. 

Tobago  is  situated  about  21  miles  north-east  of  Trinidad,  and  has  an  area 
of  116  sq.  miles;  population,  1957,  35,600.  Main  town  is  Scarborough. 

Principal  goods  shipped  from  Tobago  to  Trinidad  are  copra,  cocoa, 
livestock  and  poultry,  fresh  vegetables,  coconut  oil  and  coconut  fibre. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information:  The  Central  Statistical  Office,  Government  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  2  Edward  St.,  Port  of  Spain.  Director;  J.  Harewood.  Publications  include  Annua/ 
Statistical  Digest,  Quarterly  Economic  Report,  Annual  Overseas  Trade  Report,  Population  and 
Vital  Statistics  Annual  Report. 

Annual  Report,  1955.  H.M.S.O.,  1968 
Development  Plan  for  Tobago.  H.M.S.O.,  1957 

Five  Year  Development  Programme,  1958-1962.  Government  Printer,  Port  of  Spain,  1968 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  Tear  Book.  Port  of  Spain.  Annual  (from  1866) 

Braithwaite,  L.,  Social  Stratification  in  Trinidad.  Social  &  Boononic  Studies,  2  (Jamaica, 
1953). 

Oraig,  H.,  The  Legislative  Council  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  London,  1962 
Her^ovits,  M.  J.  and  P.  S.,  Trinidad  Village.  New  York,  1947 

Okntral  Library.  The  Central  Library  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Queen’s  Park  Bast, 
Port  of  Spain.  Librarian;  S.  W.  Hockey,  O.B.E.,  B.L. A. 


LEEWARD  ISLANDS 

The  group,  which  hes  to  the  north  of  the  Windward  group,  and  south¬ 
east  of  Puerto  Rico,  consists  of  the  4  colonies  of  Antigua  (with  Barbuda 
and  Redonda),  St  Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla,  Montserrat  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

By  the  Leeward  Islands  Act,  1956,  the  federation  of  the  Colony  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  was  abohshed  and  each  of  the  4  Presidencies  became  a 
Colony,  and  the  Federal  Executive  Council  and  General  Legislative  Council 
were  dissolved. 

Governor  and  G.-in-G.  Sir  Alexander  Thomas  Williams,  K.C.M.G.,  M.B.E. 
(appointed  18  Oct.  1956). 

Ghief  Secretary.  Osmund  Randolph  Kelsick,  D.F.C.  (appointed  30 
March  1957). 

Antigua  is  the  normal  residence  of  the  Governor,  who  visits  the  other 
colonies  at  least  once  a  year. 


Leeward  Islands 

Capita 

Area 

(sq.  miles) 

Estimated  popnlation 
(31  Dec.  1957) 

Antigua 

St  Johns 

108  \ 

65,967 

Barbuda  and  Redonda  . 

— 

63  f 

St  Kitts 

Basseterre 

681 

Nevis  .... 

Charlestown 

60  y 

56,433 

Anguilla 

— 

50j 

Montserrat  . 

Plymouth 

32i 

14,377 

Virgin  Islands 

Road  Town 

67 

7,300 

Total . 

422i 

134,177 

The  principal  religious  bodies  are  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist 
and  Moravian. 

In  1957  there  were  in  the  4  colonies  115  primary  schools,  with  average 
attendance  22,411;  government  expenditure  on  education  amoimted  to 
£303,925. 

There  were,  in  1957,  6  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,662. 

Pohce  force,  end  of  1967,  7  officers,  8  inspectors  and  306  n.o.o.s.  and 
men. 
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Financial  and  commercial  statistics  (in  £  sterling) : 


Bevenue . 
Expenditure 
Public  debt 
Importa  . 
Exports  . 


1953 

1964 

1966 

1956 

1967 

2,086,050 

2,255,212 

2,289,426 

2,660,214 

2,745,879 

2,033,343 

2,225,867 

2,232,767 

3,094,801 

2,961,821 

249,079 

248,896 

274,781 

238,858 

35,700 

4,458,791 

3,988,334 

3,773,342 

4,668,573 

4,931,789 

3,637,348 

2,564,743 

3,112,146 

3,618,407 

3,627,746 

Total  shipping  entered  and  cleared  in  1967,  976,917  tons,  exclusive  of 
St  Kitts-Nevis— Anguilla. 

Total  trade  with  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  TJ.K. 
Exports  from  H.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1947 

1,638,858 

366,039 

665 


1966 

2,213,836 

1,820,834 

12,186 


1956 

2,992,761 

1,752,729 

13,327 


1967 

3,740,621 

1,831,177 

11,763 


1958 

2,289,337 

2,197,158 

20,504 


The  chief  products  are  sugar  and  molasses  (Antigua  and  St  Kitts),  cotton 
(Antigua,  Montserrat,  St  Kitts-Nevis),  limes  and  fruits,  vegetables,  cotton 
seed  (Montserrat),  salt  (Anguilla  and  St  Kitts)  and  livestock,  fish,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  and  charcoal  (Virgin  Islands). 

Leeward  Islands;  an  Economic  Survey .  Barclays  Bauk,  London,  1958 


Antigua.  Area,  108  sq.  miles;  the  islands  of  Barbuda  (62  sq.  miles) 
and  Redonda  (1  sq.  mile)  are  dependencies;  estimated  population  at  end  of 
1967,  66,967.  Chief  town,  St  Johns,  12,000.  In  1967  the  birth  rate  per 
1,000  was  32;  the  death  rate  9-29;  there  were  221  marriages. 

The  Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Governor,  the  Administrator,  2 
official  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  1  nominated  member  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  4  elected  members  elected  by  the  nominated  and  elected 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  Governor  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
Administrator  presides  over  the  Executive  Council.  The  Legislative  Council 
is  composed  of  the  Administrator  as  President,  2  other  officials,  3  nominated 
and  8  elected  members.  A  Deputy  President  is  elected  by  the  unofficial 
members  of  the  Council  from  among  their  number. 

The  elections  held  on  1  Nov.  1966  gave  all  seats  to  the  Labour  Party. 

Revenue  (1967),  $6,469,811  (including  colonial  development  and  wel¬ 
fare);  expenditure,  $7,692,784.  Pubhc  debt  (1967),  $54,301.  Imports 
(1967),  $11,438,663;  exports  (1957),  $6,983,160.  Chief  products  are  sugar 
and  cotton  (1,520  bales  from  3,600  acres  in  1956-57). 

There  are  32  government  elementary  schools,  4  denominational  and  6 
private  schools;  and  4  grant-aided,  2  denominational  and  1  imdenomina- 
tional  secondary  schools. 

In  government  savings  bank,  7,800  depositors  on  31  Dec.  1967,  $849,382 
deposits.  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  have 
branches  at  St  Johns.  The  Antigua  Co-operative  Bank  was  opened  on  2 
Jan.  1956. 

Telephone  lines,  600  miles ;  600  telephones.  The  island  is  hilly.  There 
are  numerous  sheltered  harbours,  but  they  are  too  shallow  for  steamships. 
Air-mail  services  connect  the  Colony  with  Barbados,  Trinidad,  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands,  Jamaica  and  Puerto  Rico.  Passenger  steamers  from  Canada 
and  the  U.S.A.  call  at  ports. 

In  Nov.  1940  sites  near  Parham  were  leased  to  the  U.S.A.  as  military 
and  naval  bases;  the  Army  Base  has  now  been  partially  reactivated  as  a 
U.S.  Naval  Experimental  FacUity. 

Administrator.  I.  G.  Turbott. 
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Biennial  Report,  1955-56.  1958 

LIBRAUT.  Public  Library,  St  John’s.  Librarian;  Mrs  J.  King. 

St  Christopher  (St  Kitts),  Nevis  and  Anguilla.  Area,  150  sq.  miles. 
Population,  1957,  56,433.  Chief  town  of  St  Kitts,  Basseterre;  population, 
35,878;  of  Nevis,  Charlestown,  15,446  and  Anguilla,  5,109. 

The  Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Governor,  the  Administrator, 
certain  ex-officio  members  and  such  other  persons  as  Her  Majesty  may  from 
time  to  time  appoint.  The  Legislative  Council  is  comprised  of  the  Admini¬ 
strator  (President),  2  ex-officio  members,  8  elected  members  and  3  nominated 
members. 

Education  (1957).  There  were  33  government,  1  denominational  and  9 
private  elementary  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  8,514;  and  4 
government  and  1  private  unaided  secondary  schools.  Government  ex¬ 
penditure  on  education  was  $688,014. 

Cinemas  (1957).  Two  cinemas  had  a  seating  capacity  of  950. 

Tn  1957  revenue  was  $4,775,432;  expenditure,  $5,147,704;  public 
debt  (at  31  Dec.),  $73,020;  imports,  $10,345,877;  exports  $9,865,680. 
Chief  exports  were  sugar  (42,255  tons;  $8,725,728),  cotton  (498,256  lb.; 
$464,360),  molasses  (1,624,182  gallons;  $464,865),  salt  (8,680  bbls  of  300  lb. ; 
$31,866). 

The  savings  bank  at  31  Dec.  1967  had  6,007  depositors  ,  $1,028,218 
deposits.  There  is  a  branch  of  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  and  one  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  at  Basseterre. 

Administrator.  Lieut.-Col.  The  Hon.  H.  A.  C.  Howard. 

Biennial  Report^  1955-5C.  1958 

Ltbraet.  Public  Library,  Basseterre.  Librarian:  Miss  E.  Byron. 

Sombrero  is  a  small  island  in  the  Leeward  Islands  group,  attached  to 
the  Colony  of  St  Kitts-Nevis.  Phosphate  of  Ume  exists  in  limited  quantities. 
There  is  a  Board  of  Trade  lighthouse. 

Montserrat.  Area,  32-5  sq.  nules.  Population,  1967,  14,377.  Chief 
town,  Plymouth,  2,600  inhabitants.  The  government  is  administered  by 
an  Administrator,  aided  by  an  Executive  Council,  comprised  of  2  officials 
(the  Crown  Attorney  and  the  Treasurer)  and  3  imofficial  members  (all 
appointed  for  5  years),  and  also  by  a  Legislative  Cmmcil.  Two  of  the  3  un¬ 
official  members  are  selected  by  the  Legislative  CoimcU  from  among  the 
elected  members  and  1  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  one  of  the  2  nomi¬ 
nated  members  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrator. 

There  are  12  government  elementary,  1  government  secondary/senior, 
1  grant-aided  denominational  elementary,  1  unaided  denominational  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  and  1  denominational  preparatory  private  school  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  12. 

In  1957  revenue  was  £261,956;  expenditure,  £292,929;  imports, 
£136,872;  exports,  £63,789.  Chief  exports  were  cotton  lint  (229,795  lb.)' 
cotton  seed  cake  (270,386  lb.),  lime  juice  (8,342  gallons),  green  limes  (1,818 
lb.),  tomatoes  (112,220  lb.),  hides  and  skins  (952  doz.),  carrots  (73,427  lb.) 
fruits  (35,912  Ib.). 

Administrator.  A.  F.  Dawkins. 

Biennial  Report,  1955-56.  H.M.S.O.,  1958 

Library.  Public  Library,  Plymouth.  Librarian:  Mrs  H.  R.  Carty. 
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The  British  Virgin  Islands  form  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Greater 
Antilles  and,  exclusive  of  small  rocks  and  reefs,  number  36,  of  which  11  are 
inhabited.  The  largest  are  Tortola  (estimated  population  6,500),  Virgin 
Gorda,  Anegada  and  dost  Van  Dykes.  Area  about  67  sq.  miles;  popida- 
tion  (1958),  7,400.  Road  Town,  on  the  south-east  of  Tortola,  the  capital 
and  only  town,  is  a  port  of  entry;  population,  1,200. 

The  British  Virgin  Islands  have  not  joined  the  West  Indies  Federation. 
An  Administrator  administers  the  islands  under  the  Governor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  and  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council,  which  includes  3  unofficial 
members  of  the  legislature.  The  Legislative  Council,  constituted  in  1954, 
consists  of  2  official  members,  2  nominated  unofficial  members  and  6  elected 
members.  The  Administrator  presides  but  has  no  original  vote. 

Education  is  denominational.  There  are  1  government  elementary,  12 
denominational  elementary,  3  community,  1  private  and  1  government 
secondary  schools. 

The  chief  products  are  livestock  (including  poultry),  fish,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  The  export  trade  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  with  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  French  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe 
(cattle). 

In  1957  revenue  was  £175,286;  expenditure,  £167,209;  imports, 
£256,472;  exports,  £53,782.  The  savings  bank  had  663  depositors  and 
£35,614  deposits. 

Administrator.  G.  P.  AUsebrook. 

Biennial  Report,  1955  and  1956.  H.M.S.O.,  1958 

Librart.  Public  Library,  Road  Town.  Librarian:  Miss  Y.  McKefcney. 


WINDWARD  ISLANDS 

Consist  of  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  the  Grenadines  (half  under  St  Vincent, 
half  under  Grenada),  St  Lucia  and  Dominica,  and  form  the  eastern  barrier 
to  the  Caribbean  Sea  between  Martinique  and  Trinidad. 

Governor  and  C.-in-C.  Sir  Colville  Montgomery  Deverell,  K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O.,  O.B.E. ;  resident  at  St  George’s,  Grenada. 

Chief  Secretary.  L.  Cools  Lartigue,  O.B.E. 

Each  island  has  its  own  institutions;  there  is  no  common  legislature, 
laws,  revenue  or  tariff ;  but  colonies  unite  for  certain  other  common  purposes 
(Windward  Islands  and  Leeward  Islands  supreme  court  and  court  of  appeal). 
The  legal  currency  is  British  sterling  and  currency  notes  of  the  Currency 
Board  of  the  British  Caribbean  Territories  (Eastern  Group). 

Total  trade  with  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 

1955  1966  1957 

3,625,940  4,212,719  4,950,470 

2,064,262  2,353,207  2,609,832 

19,106  40,564  21,669 

Windward  Islands:  an  Economic  Survey.  Barclays  Bank,  London,  1968 

Grenada.  Administrator.  J.  M.  Lloyd. 

The  constitution,  which  came  into  force  in  March  1956,  incorporates 
the  ministerial  system.  There  are  3  ministers  (trade  and  production, 
communications  and  works,  social  services)  appointed  by  the  Govemor- 
in-Council.  The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  the  Administrator  as  presi- 


1954 

Imports  to  U.K,  .  3,097,138 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  1,803,083 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  13,366 


1958 

5,695,298 

2,767,873 

23,607 
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dent  (with  a  casting  vote  only),  2  ex-officio,  3  unofficial  nominated  and  8 
elected  members.  Each  district  has  a  semi-elective  board  for  local  affairs. 

Area,  133  sq.  miles;  population,  estimated  1957,  90,852.  St  George’s, 
the  capital,  has  6,775  inhabitants  (1946  census).  Vital  statistics  (1957): 
Births,  4,664;  deaths,  908;  marriages,  390. 

There  were  (1957)  11  government  and  43  government-aided  elementary 
schools,  with  19,487  pupils  and  average  attendance  15,304,  and  6  secondary 
schools  (2  boys,  3  girls,  1  co-educational). 

In  1957  the  revenue  was  $4,576,584  (including  $389,228  grant  from 
development  and  welfare);  1968  estimates,  $5,041,387  ($441,895);  the  1967 
expenditure,  $5,093,817  (including  $299,511  development  and  welfare); 
1958  estimates,  $6,076,068  ($441,896).  Public  debt  1957,  $7,798,612; 
accumulated  and  reserve  funds,  $1,071,847. 

The  principal  crops  grown  are  cocoa  (16,522  acres)  and  nutmegs  (5,876 
acres).  Other  crops  grown  are  coconuts  (3,085  acres),  citrus  (664  acres), 
bananas  (13,000  acres),  in  addition  to  small  scattered  cultivation  of  cotton, 
cloves,  vanilla  and  coffee. 

Total  value  of  imports  1967,  $10,629,061 ;  exports,  $4,670,750.  Chief 
exports  1957:  Cocoa  (23,308  cwt),  $1,387,788;  nutmegs  (3,452  cwt), 
$1,046,483;  mace  (1,306  cwt),  $601,520;  bananas  (568,901  stems), 
$1,346,148;  cotton  (raw)  (993  cwt),  $57,798. 

Value  of  imports  1957:  From  the  U.K.,  $4,279,000;  the  U.S.A., 
$1,440,000;  Canada,  $1,107,000.  Value  of  exports  1957:  To  the  UK 
$3,390,446;  the  U.S.A.,  $363,368 ;  Canada,  $152,628. 

Total  shipping  for  1957  was  479  steamships  of  496,456  tons,  of  which 
319  were  British  with  271,291  tons. 

In  1957,  10,387  depositors  in  the  government  savings  bank  had  a  balance 
(31  Dec.)  of  $1,297,735.  There  are  3  banks  in  Grenada,  Barclays  Bank 
D.C.O.,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  Grenada  Co-operative  Bank. 

The  telephone  system,  owned  by  the  Grenada  Government,  is  operated 
and  mamtained  by  Cable  and  Wireless  (West  Indies),  Ltd.  The  system  is 
completely  automatic  and  in  1968  served  1,192  subscribers. 

Cable  and  Wireless,  Ltd,  operate  2  cables  to  St  Lucia  and  Trinidad. 
Through  radio-telephone  they  are  in  communication  with  all  principal 
islands  of  the  Federation  and  to  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  the  U.K. 
Europe,  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  ’  "  ’’ 

International  Aeradio,  Ltd,  control  by  radio  all  plane  movements  within 
this  area,  and  keep  in  contact  with  St  George’s,  Pearls  Air  Port  on  official 
airways  business. 

Windward  Islands  Broadcasting  Service  is  the  government- owned  and 
operated  broadcasting  station. 

There  are  478  miles  of  roads,  of  which  220  have  bituminized  surfaces. 

The  largest  of  the  Grenadines  attached  to  Grenada  is  Carriacou  •  area 
6,913  acres;  population,  1949,  7,113.  ’  ’ 

Biennial  Report,  1955  and  1956.  1958 

Libbart.  Public  Library,  St  George’s. 

St  Vincent.  Administrator.  A.  F.  Giles,  M.B.E. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  the  Administrator,  2  ex-officio  3 
nominated  and  8  elected  members.  Area,  150-3  sq.  miles ;  population  ’  at 
the  end  of  1966,  78,694.  Capital,  Kingstown,  population,  6  600  Vital 
statistics  (1966):  Births,  3,601 ;  deaths,  937;  marriages,  238.  ’ 

Education,  1967:  48  primary  schools;  pupils  on  roU,  18[855,  average 
attendance.  13,621 ;  government  grant,  £98,598.  There  is  also  a  seconds^ 
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school  for  boys  (230  pupils)  and  one  for  girls  (249  pupils);  government 
grant,  including  subsidy  to  a  private  secondary  school  and  cost  of  evening 
classes,  £19,441. 

Strength  of  pohce  force,  1957,  144  (including  3  officers).  There  were 
41  convictions  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  1957. 

Revenue,  1957,  §4,398,982  (§692,964  from  colonial  development  and 
welfare  fimds) ;  expenditure,  §4,379,287  (§746,570  on  colonial  development 
and  welfare  schemes) ;  1958  estimates:  revenue,  §5,988,130;  expenditure, 
§5,672,180  (§1,781,770  development  and  welfare).  Public  debt  at  end  of 
1957,  §670,559.  Imports,  1957,  §8,326,900;  exports,  §6,041,900.  Value 
of  imports  from  the  U.K.,  §3,048,440,  of  exports  to  the  U.K.,  §3,410,010 
(plus  bullion  and  specie). 

Arrowroot,  bananas,  copra,  cotton,  sugar,  rum,  cassava,  peanuts,  food- 
crops  and  small  quantities  of  cocoa,  and  spices  are  produced.  The  Sea 
Island  cotton  grown  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Sea  Island  cotton  exports 
(1957),  190,738  lb.  valued  at  §256,552.  St  Vincent  is  also  famed  for  the 
excellence  of  its  arrowroot  starch  (exports,  1957,  9,470,331  lb.,  valued  at 
$1,785,313).  Copra  exports  in  1957,  3,615,341  lb.,  valued  at  $474,728. 
Banana  exports,  1957,  1,205,000  stems,  valued  at  §2,640,300. 

The  estimated  alienated  area  is  about  43,620  of  the  total  acreage  of 
85,120.  About  30,000  acres  are  under  cultivated  crops.  A  few  very  large 
estates  are  in  the  hands  of  single  individuals,  but  there  are  4,579  farms  of 
over  1  acre  (covering  49,381  acres)  and  4,151  small  plots. 

There  are  72  miles  of  oiled  highway  available  for  all  traffic  and  310 
miles  of  gravel  roads. 

Besides  the  postal  service,  there  is  a  telephone  system  with  1,200  miles  of 
line  and  385  subscribers,  and  a  radio-telephone  service  to  Union  Island 
and  Bequia  of  the  Grenadines.  There  is  a  hydro-electric  plant  with  an 
installed  capacity  of  825  kw.  and  actual  570  kw.  at  Colonaire,  18  miles  from 
Kingstown,  the  capital ;  it  supplies  electricity  from  Georgetown  to  Kings¬ 
town  and  on  to  Layou  and  the  interlying  villages. 

There  is  a  branch  of  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  at  Kingstown. 

Total  shipping  (1957),  870  vessels  of  877,260  tons;  of  these,  169  vessels 
of  244,727  tons  were  British. 

The  St  Vincent  Government  Air  Service  operating  5  times  per  week  con  ¬ 
nects  St  Vincent  with  Barbados  and  Dominica,  with  flag-stops  when  neces¬ 
sary  at  St  Lucia  and  Martinique  and  southbound  with  Grenada  and  rrinidad. 

There  are  4  registered  trade  unions:  Federated  Industrial  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Workers  Union,  the  St  Vincent  Teachers  Association,  the  Civil 
Service  Association  and  the  Secondary  School  Teachers’  Association. 
Biennial  Report^  1954-55.  H.M.S.O.,  1957 

Librakt.  St  Vincent  Public  Library,  Kingstown.  Librarian:  Miss  T.  M.  Cox. 

St  Lucia.  Administrator.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith. 

Area,  233  sq.  miles;  population  (1957),  91,102.  The  capital  is  Castries 

(population,  25,000).  ...  •  .  r 

A  new  constitution  incorporating  the  Ministerial  system  came  into  lorce 
in  March  1956.  The  Executive  Council  is  recognized  as  the  ‘principal 
instrument  of  policy,’  and  the  Governor  and  Administrator  normally  accept 
the  Council’s  advice.  The  Executive  Council,  normally  presided  over  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands  when  he  is  in  the  Colony,  comprises 
3  ex-officio  members  (the  Administrator,  who  presides  in  the  Governors 
absence,  the  Crown  Attorney  and  the  Financial  Secretary);  1  noi^ated 
member  from  among  the  nominated  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
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appointed  by  the  Governor;  and  4  members,  being  elected  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  chosen  by  the  Legislative  Council,  styled  elected 
members.  There  may  also  be,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  one  member, 
being  a  person  holding  a  public  office  in  the  Colony,  styled  the  official  mem¬ 
ber  ;  he,  however,  has  no  vote.  Since  the  President  has  a  casting  vote  only 
and,  whenever  the  Governor  is  present,  the  Administrator  has  no  original 
vote,  the  elected  members  thus  have  a  voting  majority  on  the  Executive 
Council. 

There  are  3  Ministers,  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council :  for  Trade 
and  Production ;  for  Communications  and  Works;  and  for  Social  Services. 
Full  responsibihty  for  financial  matters  remains  with  the  Governor  through 
the  Financial  Secretary. 

The  Legislative  Council  comprises  the  Administrator,  2  ex-officio  members 
(the  Crown  Attorney  and  the  Financial  Secretary) ;  3  nominated  unofficial 
members ;  and  8  elected  members.  The  Administrator  is  President  of  the 
Council,  and  there  is  a  Deputy  President  appointed  from  among  the 
nominated  and  elected  members  of  the  Coimcil ;  the  presiding  member  has 
a  casting  vote  only.  Election  of  members  to  the  Legislative  Council  is  on 
the  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage. 

Vital  statistics  (1957);  Births,  3,924;  deaths,  1,270. 

Education  (31  Dec.  1957):  61  primary  schools  (44  Roman  Catholic,  3 
Anglican,  3  Methodist,  1  government),  with  17,482  pupils  on  roll;  govern¬ 
ment  expenditure,  1957,  5568,607.  Primary  education  is  free  and  compul¬ 
sory  by  law,  but  the  legislation  is  not  enforced.  There  are  2  Roman 
Catholic  secondary  schools  (800  pupils)  in  receipt  of  government  grants, 
totaUing  $66,039. 

Revenue  in  1957  (including  colonial  development  and  welfare  schemes 
and  parliamentary  grant-in-aid)  was  $5,527,456;  expenditure,  $5,921,946. 
Public  debt,  31  Dec.  1957,  $3,297,007,  including  $2,782,281  loan  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Castries. 

Sugar,  cocoa,  cotton,  copra,  bananas,  coconuts,  lime  oil,  lime  juice, 
honey,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  the  chief  products. 

Value  of  imports  (1957),  $8,890,999;  of  exports,  $4,608,675  including 
sugar,  $1,421,526;  coconut  products,  $651,811;  cocoa,  $252,611,  and 
bananas,  $1,884,893.  Main  items  of  imports,  1957,  were  cotton  piece-goods, 
wheat  flour  and  rice. 

Total  shipping  (1957),  635,151  net  tons. 

Savings  bank  (end  of  1957),  3,572  depositors,  $465,453  deposits. 

There  are  850  miles  of  telephone  line,  of  which  170  miles  are  trunk  lines 
and  680  branch  lines;  number  of  telephones,  487.  The  island  has  392 
miles  of  main  and  secondary  roads. 

Currency:  British  gold,  British  silver  and  copper  coins  and  British 
Caribbean  currency  notes  in  $1,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $20  and  $100  denominations. 
Biennial  Report,  1955-56.  H.M.S.O.,  1958 

Libuart.  The  Central  Library,  Castries.  Librarian:  Mrs  Lister  Sinunons. 

Dominica.  Administrator.  H.  L.  Lindo,  C.M.G. 

The  1951  constitution,  which  introduced  adult  suffrage,  an  elected 
majority  on  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  election  of  3  of  the  elected 
members  of  that  Cmmcil  to  the  Executive  Council,  was  amended,  with 
effect  from  12  March  1956,  to  provide  for  the  election  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  4  elected  members,  3  of  whom  are  charged  with  ministerial 
responsibility  for  the  control  of  certain  departments  and  subjects  represent¬ 
ing  the  major  part  of  the  Government’s  activity. 
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Area,  305  sq.  miles.  Chief  town,  Roseau  (population,  13,500) ;  estimated 
population,  1957,  65,890.  Dominica  contains  a  Carib  settlement  with  a 
population  of  about  400,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  of  mixed  Negro  blood. 

Revenue,  1957,  §4,245,380  (including  $887,664  from  development  and 
welfare  fund);  expenditure,  §4,175,946  (including  §851,294  from  develop¬ 
ment  and  welfare  fund);  public  debt,  §81,600. 

Imports,  1955,  §6,052,161  c.i.f.;  exports,  1957,  §5,209,889  (to  the  U.K., 
§4,205,755;  to  Canada,  §59,594;  to  the  U.S.A.,  §78,672).  Chief  products: 
Fruit  juice,  bananas,  essential  oils,  cocoa,  coconuts,  copra,  vanilla,  fruit 
and  fruit  preparations,  and  rum.  Exports  of  copra,  1957,  2,588,886 
lb.  (§346,726);  cocoa,  188,789  lb.  (§71,619);  bananas,  1,397,922  stems 
(§3,289,874). 

Savings  bank  (1957),  2,006  depositors,  with  §450,594  deposits.  There 
are  branches  of  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and 
the  Dominica  Co-operative  Bank  in  Roseau.  Telephone  lines,  691  miles; 
number  of  telephones,  390. 

Biennial  Report,  1955-56.  H.M.S.O.,  1958 

Librabt.  Publio  Library,  Roseau.  Librarian:  Mrs  R.  Riviere. 


BAHAMAS 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  Bahamas  consists  of  some  20  in¬ 
habited  and  many  uninhabited  islands  and  rocks  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Florida. 
They  are  the  surface  protuberances  of  two  oceanic  banks,  the  little  Bahama 
Bank  and  the  Great  Bahama  Bank.  Of  the  group,  about  700  areas  might 
be  classified  as  islands  or  cays ;  the  rest  only  as  rocks.  Land  area,  4,404  sq. 
miles.  Average  annual  rainfall  60'3  in.  Month  with  heaviest  average  rain¬ 
fall,  Sept.,  8-2  in.  Average  winter  temperature,  74°  F.  Average  summer 
temperature,  80°  F.  Highest  recorded  temperature  94°  F.  Lowest 
recorded  temperature  51°  F. 

Principal  islands  with  census  population  in  1953 :  New  Providence 
(46,125,  containing  capital,  Nassau),  Abaco  (3,407),  Harbour  Island  (840), 
Grand  Bahama  (4,095),  Cat  Island  (3,201),  Long  Island  (3,755),  Mayaguana 
(615),  Eleuthera  (6,070),  Exuma  (2,919),  San  Salvador  or  Watling’s  Island 
(694  ,  Acklin’s  Island  (1,273),  Crooked  Island  (836),  Great  Inagua  (999), 
Andros  Island  (7,136),  Bimini  (718),  Spanish  Wells  (665),  Ragged  Island 

Total  estimated  population,  1957,  130,698  (about  85%  coloured).  Vital 
statistics  (1957):  Births,  3,126  (23-9  per  1,000);  deaths,  815  (6-2  per 
1,000). 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Governor  is  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  of  8,  a  Legislative  Council  of  9  and  a  Representative 
Assembly  of  29  members,  electors  requiring  to  have  a  small  property 
qualification.  Women  have  not  the  vote. 

Governor  and  C.-in-C.  Sir  Oswald  Rajmor  Arthur,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O. 

Colonial  Secretary.  K.  M.  Walmsley,  O.B.E. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  education  is  compulsory  from  ages  6  to  14. 
In  1967  in  government  schools  the  number  of  pupils  was  16,207  (in  board 
schools,  15,347,  and  in  grant-in-aid  schools,  860) ;  government  expenditure. 
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£356,946.  Private  and  denominational  schools  had  4,720  pupils.  Six 
private  secondary  schools  connected  with  rehgious  bodies  had  746  pupils, 
and  a  government  secondary  school  had  242  pupils. 

There  were,  in  1957,  6  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  3,211. 

There  are  2  daily  newspapers  in  Nassau. 

JUSTICE.  In  1957,  7,481  cases  (trafBc,  3,470;  criminal,  1,776;  civil, 
2,235)  were  dealt  with  summarily,  and  368  (criminal,  82 ;  civil,  286)  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  authorized  strength  of  the  police  force  in  1957  was 
16  ofScers  and  296  other  ranks. 


FINANCE  (1956).  Revenue,  £4,078,921  (1957,  £4,938,958) ;  expendi¬ 
ture,  £4,193,544  (1957,  £4,314,864);  pubhc  debt  (31  Dec.  1957),  £1,510,000. 
The  tourist  industry  is  the  chief  source  of  income. 


PRODUCTION  AND  COMMERCE.  The  principal  exports  in  1957 
were  lumber  and  pit  props;  the  export  of  tomatoes  declined  considerably 
during  this  year.  The  sponge  beds  were  re-opened  in  1956  and  a  fair 
quantity  was  exported.  Production  of  salt  amounted  to  191.339  short 
tons  in  1957. 

Imports  and  exports  (excluding  specie)  for  6  calendar  years  (in  £) : 


Imports 

1952  8,823,786 

1953  8,812,564 

1954  9,404,133 


Exports 

1.211,711  1965 

1,390,284  1956 

956,902  1967 


Imports  Exports 

10,859,926  757,255 

12,712,049  687,203 

15,259,494  782,790 


Imports  (1957)  from  the  U.K.  were  valued  at  £3,427,074;  from  the 
U.S.A.,  £7,869,598;  from  Canada,  £1,095,066.  Principal  imports  were 
^chinery  (£596,179),  apparel  (£732,207)  and  fresh  meat  (£532,365). 

'^^re:  Lumber,  £119,979;  crawfish,  £196,089;  salt, 
£159,020;  tomatoes  (raw),  £39,781.  Exports  to  the  U.K.  were  £82  871- 
the  U.S.A.,  £1,105,601 ;  Canada,  £44,026.  / 1 , 

Trade  with  the  U.K.,  in  £  sterhng  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns)  ; 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Ke-exports  from  U.K. 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

371,242 

327,795 

179,323 

124,764 

144,606 

2,105,679 

2,254,720 

7,861,989 

6,278,691 

7,981,169 

35,671 

56,618 

61,682 

151,346 

118,822 

COMMUNIC.ATIONS.  Shipping. 
tons  entered  and  cleared. 


In  1957,  7,289  vessels  of  3,845,042 


Roads.  There  are  more  than  200  miles  of  good  paved  roads  in  Nassau 
and  good  roads  on  Eleuthera  and  Grand  Bahama.  There  are  no  railroads 
in  tne  Bahamas. 


Power  Electricity  for  lighting  and  power  is  available  in  New  Provi¬ 
dence.  Iota  units  generated  during  1957,  45,449,980.  Total  number  of 
consumers,  11,137.  Other  islands  have  small  privately  owned  generating 


Telecommumcahons  In  the  island  of  New  Providence  an  automatic 
telephone  system  of  the  latest  type  is  in  operation,  together  with  an  extensive 

of  telephones  in  use  at 

31  Dec.  1957  was  7,855.  Eight  radio-telephone  links  to  the  U.S.A.  provide 
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service  to  any  part  of  the  world.  All  the  important  islands  are  connected 
with  Nassau  by  means  of  radio-telegraphy,  and  in  several  cases  radio¬ 
telephony  is  also  available.  Connexion  through  Nassau  to  the  U.K.,  the 
U.S.A.,  Canada  and  Central  America  can  be  provided.  Radio-teletype 
service  to  Bermuda  and  to  Florida  connecting  into  the  U.S.A.  network  and 
ship-shore  radio -telephone  services  are  also  available.  The  Bahamas 
broadcasting  station  operates  on  1,640  kilocycles. 

Aviation.  Nassau  international  airport  is  located  on  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  about  8  miles  from  the  capital.  B.O.A.C.  operate  between 
Nassau  and  New  York,  Kingston  and  Bermuda.  Pan  American  World 
Airways  operate  a  thrice-daUy  service  between  Miami,  Florida  and  Nassau, 
and  a  daily  service  between  Nassau  and  New  York.  Mackey  Airlines 
operate  a  daily  service  between  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  Palm  Beach, 
Florida  and  Nassau.  Trans-Canada  Airlines  operates  a  weekly  flight 
Nassau-Toronto  and  Nassau-Kingston.  Cubana  operates  a  twice-weeldy 
service  Nassau-Havana.  Bahamas  Airways  provide  a  schedule  service 
wit,  Vi  in  the  Islands  and  Skyways,  Ltd,  provide  a  charter  service  to  the  Out 
Islands  and  Florida.  In  addition,  there  are  many  private  and  military 
flights  to  the  colony.  During  1957,  168,838  passengers  and  935,625  kg  of 
freight  were  set  down  at  Nassau. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  and  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
have  branches  in  Nassau.  British  silver  and  ‘  copper  ’  coins  are  legal  tender. 
Silver  coins  of  the  U.K.  ceased,  with  effect  from  1  Nov.  1936,  to  be  legal 
tender  in  the  colony  for  payments  exceeding  40s.  Local  currency  notes  of 
£5,  £1,  10s.,  4s.  sterling  are  in  circulation,  but  American  and  Canadian 
currency  is  generally  accepted.  Bank  of  England  notes  are  not  accepted, 
except  at  the  banks  from  travellers  from  the  U.K.  and  then  ordy  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  £5.  Post  office  savings  bank,  30  June  1957,  depositors,  32,566; 
balance  due,  £646,369. 


Books  of  Reference 


Annual  Report,  1956-57.  H.M.S.O.,  1958 

PeRgs  A.  D.,  A  Short  History  of  the  Baltamas.  Nassau,  19ol 

Richardson,  J.  H.,  Review  of  Bahamian  Economic  Conditions  and  Post-war  Problems. 
1944  “ 

t.trrart.  Nassau  Public  Library. 


Nassau, 


BERMUDA 

Bermuda  is  a  colony,  with  semi-representative  government,  consisting  of  a 
group  of  some  300  small  islands  (about  20  inhabited),  670  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.,  and  677  miles  from  New  York,  noted 
for  its  cUmate  and  scenery ;  a  favourite  winter  resort  for  Americans. 

The  Spaniards  visited  the  islands  in  1515,  but,  according  to  a  17th- 
century  French  cartographer,  they  were  discovered  in  1603  by  Juan  Ber¬ 
mudez,  after  whom  they  were  named.  No  settlement  was  made,  and  they 
were  uninhabited  until  a  party  of  colonists  under  Sir  George  Somers  wm 
wrecked  there  in  1609.  A  company  was  formed  for  the  ‘  Plantation  of  the 
Somers’  Islands,’  as  they  were  called  at  first,  and  in  1684  the  Crown  took 

over  the  government.  j  •  i  i 

The  area  is  20-59  sq.  miles,  of  which  2-3  sq.  miles  were  leased  m  1941 
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for  99  years  to  the  U.S.  Government  for  naval  and  air  bases.  The  civil 
population  (t.e.,  excluding  British  and  American  mditary,  naval  and  air 
force  personnel)  at  31  Dec.  1957  was  estimated  at  42,780. 

In  1957  the  birth  rate  was  26'4  per  1,000  (15-7  white,  31-1  coloured)  and 
the  death  rate  8-]  per  1,000  (7-7  white,  8-3  coloured);  there  were  409 
mai-riages.  Chief  town,  Hamilton ;  population,  about  3,000. 

Governor.  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  John  WoodaU,  K.B.E.,  C.B.,  M.C.,  assumed 
office  24  Oct.  1956  (£5,100  salary,  £2,000  entertainment,  £5,000  giant 
towards  expenses  of  Government  House). 

Colonial  Secretary.  J.  W.  Sykes,  G.V.O.  (appointed  6  Dec.  1956) ; 
ex-officio  member  of  the  Executive  Council  and  Legislative  Council. 

The  Governor  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  7  members  (3 
ex  officio,  4  non-officials)  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a  Legislative  Council  of 
11  members  (3  ex  officio,  8  non-officials),  also  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
an  elected  House  of  Assembly  of  36  members;  7,197  electors.  Women 
received  the  vote  in  1944. 

Police  force,  1957,  163. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13, 
and  government  assistance  is  given  by  the  payment  of  grants,  and,  where 
necessary,  of  school  fees.  Free  elementary  education  was  introduced  on 
1  May  1949.  In  1957,  43  aided  schools,  with  8,370  pupils,  received  govern¬ 
ment  grants.  Total  amount  spent  by  the  Government  on  education  in 
1957  was  £475,032.  There  are  also  17  private  schools. 

Cinemas  (1958).  There  were  6  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,864 
in  4  of  these ;  the  other  2  providing  900  outdoor  seats  in  summer  and  598 
indoor  seats  in  winter. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £  sterling)  for  calendar  years : 

1953  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Revenue  .  2,747,244  2,976,251  3,036,320  3,107,618  3,524,051  3,160,408 

Expenditure,  2,667,342  ‘  3,389,381>  3,082,295*  3,029,124*  3,321,731*  3,119,044* 

*  Incjudes  £75,000  for  school  buildings  reserve  fund,  £275,000  for  public  works  reserve 
fund,  £350,000  for  crown  lands,  and  £100,000  for  advance  to  Crown  Lands  Corporation. 

*  Includes  £54,500  for  re-afforestation;  £50,000  loan  to  Grown  Lands  Corporation; 
£24,000  for  rat  and  mosq\iito  control. 

*  Includes  £436,625  for  trade  development,  £*117,633  for  education,  £316,774  for  public 
works,  £201,225  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  £180,013  for  agriculture,  £166,160  tor  police,  £148,766 
for  pub  io  transport,  £167,239  for  public  health  fplus  £133,000  grant  to  King  Edward  VII 
Memorial  Hospital),  and  £117,654  for  postal  service. 

*  Includes  £444,148  for  trade  development,  £475,032  for  education,  £264,839  tor  pubUo 
works,  £188,925  for  police,  £275,088  for  Board  of  Trade,  £161,881  for  pubUc  health  (pins 
£132,000  grant  to  King  Edward  YII  Memorial  Hospital),  £176,240  for  agriculture,  £155,860 
for  public  transport,  £131,815  for  postal  service,  £101,476  for  colonial  treasury. 

*  Includes  £483,904  for  trade  development,  £479,732  for  education,  £296,096  for  public 
works,  £203,715  for  police,  £195,687  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  £173,719  for  agriculture 
£163,950  for  public  transport,  £185,660  for  public  health,  £131,738  for  postal  service 'and 
£109,249  for  the  colonial  treasnrr-. 

*  Includes  £168,662  for  completion  of  civil  airport,  £125,000  grant-in-aid  to  King  Edward 
VII  Memorial  Hospital,  £95,000  subsidy  to  Furness  Bermuda  Steamship  Co.,  £65,184  for 
re-aflorestatiou. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue  in  1957:  Customs,  £2,260,229;  postal, 
£184,879;  public  transportation,  £187,681;  licence  duties  (motor  vehicles), 
£158,633;  stamp  taxes,  £193,635.  Chief  items  of  expenditure,  1957  (ex¬ 
cluding  items  mentioned  above,  in  note  4):  Hospitals,  £180,483;  special 
fund  appropriations,  £225,000. 

Public  debt  in  1967,  including  local  loans,  £282,400. 
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PRODUCTION.  The  chief  products  are  bananas,  citrus  fruit,  lilies, 
potatoes  and  other  kitchen-garden  vegetables.  832  acres  are  under 
cultivation. 

Trade  Unions.  Legislation  providing  for  trade  unions  was  enacted  in 
Oct.  1946,  and  there  are  4  trade  unions  (Union  of  Teachers,  164  members; 
Industrial  Union,  13  members;  Teachers’  Association,  38  members;  Civil 
Servants’  Assocation,  73  members). 

COMMERCE.  Imports  and  exports  (in  £  sterling)  for  6  calendar  years : 

1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Imports  '  .  11,379,553  11,871,428  12,458,711  13,408,496  13,159,863  15,821,555 

Exports  .  1,485,606  2,390,080  3,251,923  3,446,568  4,665,924  5,860,996 

^  Excluding  goYemment  stores  from  imports. 

Imports  in  1957  (excluding  government  stores)  from  the  U.K., 
£3,156,152;  Canada,  £1,056,821 ;  British  West  Indies,  £224,244;  theU.S.A., 
£8,123,451;  Australia,  £213,321;  Netherlands  West  Indies,  £604,448. 

Total  trade  between  Bermuda  and  the  U.K.,  in  £  sterhng  (British 
Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1968 

Imports  to  IJ.K.  .  .  .  154,338  127,432  164,132  144,766  110,629 

Exports  from  U.E.  .  .  2,352,078  2,520,017  3,726,401  9,648,073  10,846,462 

lie-exportfl  from  U.K.  .  61,761  70,240  96,317  110,883  161,689 

Food  supplies  are  mostly  from  the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  Australia,  the  U.K. 
and  New  Zealand.  The  principal  imports  in  1957  were :  Food,  £2,958,156 ; 
clothing,  £2,097,893;  alcoholic  beverages,  £686,180;  fuel  £2,557,317; 
building  material,  £1,083,351. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Aviation.  B.O.A.C.,  Pan  American  Airways 
Eagle  Airways  and  Eastern  Airlines  maintain  regular  services  between  Ber¬ 
muda  and  the  U.S.A.  B.O.A.C.  also  have  regular  flights  through  Bermuda 
serving  London,  Canada,  the  Caribbean  and  South  America.  Trans-Canada 
Airlines  call  at  Bermuda  on  their  services  between  Montreal,  Barbados  and 
Trinidad;  they  also  operate  services  between  Bermuda,  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  Iberia  serves  Madrid,  Lisbon,  the  Azores,  Havana  and  Mexico 
City.  Compania  Cubana  de  Aviacion  calls  weekly  at  Bermuda  both  ways 
between  Havana,  Azores,  Lisbon  and  Madrid.  K.L.M.  calls  twice  weekly 
in  each  direction  from  and  to  Europe  and  the  Azores  and  once  weekly  both 
ways  to  and  from  Central  and  South  America.  Aircraft  entered  and  cleared 
in  1957,  3,390,  carrying  290,156  passengers. 

Shipping.  The  registered  shipping  consisted  (1957)  of  6  steam  vessels 
of  34,961  tons  net,  24  saihng  vessels  of  2,923  tons  net  and  41  motor  vessels  of 
41,337  tons  net;  total  net  tonnage,  79,221.  In  1957  the  total  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  was  3,439,646  tons,  of  which  2,364,938  were 
British. 

Railways  and  Roads.  During  April  1948  the  railway  service  was  dis¬ 
continued  and  a  government-operated  bus  service  introduced. 

Between  1908  and  Aug.  1946  the  use  of  motor  vehicles,  with  the  excejition 
of  ambulances,  fire  engines  and  other  essential  services,  was  prohibited. 
With  the  passing  of  the  Motor  Car  Act  in  1946,  the  use  of  motor  vehicles, 
subject  to  certain  limitations  on  size  and  horse-power,  became  lawful. 

31  Dec.  1957,  4,475  private  cars,  512  taxis,  936  commercial  vehicles,  7,760 
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auto-cycles,  58  buses,  362  Forces  vehicles  and  152  misceUaneous  motor 
vehicles  were  registered. 

Post.  There  is  a  private  telephone  company,  with  about  31,000  miles 
of  wire,  serving  about  5,800  subscribers.  Cables  connect  the  islands  with 
Hahfax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  through  Turks  Island  with  Jamaica  and  Bar¬ 
bados.  There  were  (1957)  13  post  offices.  Post  office  revenue  was  £184,879, 
and  expenditure,  £133,530. 

MONEY.  There  are  2  banks,  the  Bank  of  Bermuda,  Ltd,  and  the  Bank 
of  N.  T.  Butterfield  and  Son,  Ltd.  Post  office  savings  bank  deposits  on  31 
Dec.  1957  were  £808,991  to  the  credit  of  8,931  depositors. 

The  currency,  weights  and  measures  are  British.  There  were  £5,  £1, 
10s.  and  5s.  Bermuda  government  notes  to  the  value  of  £1,085,396  in 
circulation  on  31  Dec.  1957. 

Books  of  Reference 

Biennial  Report^  1955-56.  1957 

Bermuda  Historical  Quarterly.  1944  ff. 

Strode,  H.,  The  Story  of  Bermuda.  New  ed.  New  York,  1946 
Tweedy,  M.  J.,  Bermuda  Holiday.  Rev.  ed.  New  York,  1951 

Wilkinson,  H.,  The  Adventurers  of  Bermuda.  Oxford  TJniv.  Press,  1933. — Bermuda  in  the 
Old  Empire.  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1960 
Zuill,  W.  B.  S.,  Bermuda  Journey.  New  York,  1946 

National  Libraut.  The  Bermuda  Library,  Hamilton.  Librarian:  Mi.ss  A.  E.  Gosling, 


BRITISH  GUIANA 

This  territory,  including  the  counties  of  Demerara,  Essequibo  and  Berbice, 
named  from  the  3  rivers,  was  first  partially  settled  by  the  Dutch  West 
Indian  Company  about  1620.  The  Dutch  retained  their  hold  until  1796, 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  Enghsh.  It  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
in  1814.  The  colony  is  situated  on  the  north-east"  coast  of  South  America 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  Surinam  on  the  east,  Venezuela  on  the  west  and 
Brazil  on  the  south  and  west. 

Governor.  Sir  Patrick  Renison,  K.C.M.G.  (appointed  21  July  1955; 
salary,  £4,600  and  £1,600  allowances). 

Chief  Secretary.  (Vacant.) 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  A  new  Constitution, 
approved  in  1966,  provides  for  a  Legislative  Council,  consisting  of  a  Speaker 
and  28  members,  3  of  them  ex  officio,  not  more  than  1 1  nominated  and  not 
less  than  14  elected. 

Elections  under  this  constitution  took  place  in  Aug.  1957.  The  People’s 
Progressive  Party  led  by  Dr  Cheddi  Jagan  won  9  of  the  14  elected  seats. 
The  Legislative  Council  has  6  nominated  members;  the  Executive  Council, 
presided  over  by  the  Governor,  comprises  5  members  of  the  P.P.P.  and  the 
3  ex-officio  members. 

The  previous  Constitution  was  suspended  on  9  Oct.  1953,  and  the 
Ministers  of  the  P.P.P.  were  removed  from  office. 

The  British  Guiana  (Constitutional)  (Temporary  Provisions)  Order  in 
Council,  1963,  which  came  into  force  on  1  Jan.  1954,  estabhshed  an  interim 
government  (later  fixed  for  a  maximum  term  of  4  years). 
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The  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
reported  on  2  Nov.  1964  (Cmd.  9274).  It  declared  the  suspension  of  the 
Constitution  justified  and  concluded  that  the  setback  to  orderly  constitu¬ 
tional  progress  was  due  not  to  defects  in  the  constitution  but  because  leaders 
of  the  P.P.P.  had  proved  themselves  to  be  relentless  and  unscrupulous  in 
their  determination  to  pervert  the  authority  of  Government. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  83,000  sq.  miles.  Estimated 
population  (end  of  1958),  539,940;  of  these,  258,040  were  East  Indians. 
Births  (1957),  22,983  (44-5  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  6,852  (11-4  per 
1,000).  The  capital,  Georgetown,  had,  in  1957,  a  population  of  120,000. 

In  Nov.  1940  a  site  on  the  bank  of  the  Demerara  River,  about  25  miles 
from  the  sea,  was  leased  to  the  U.S.A.  as  a  mihtary  base.  A  U.S.  naval  base 
at  Makouria,  about  40  miles  up  the  Essequibo  River,  was  also  established. 
These  bases  are  not  now  being  used  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Atkinson 
Field,  on  the  Demerara  River,  is  now  being  operated  by  the  British  Guiana 
Government  as  a  civil  airport. 

EDUCATION  (1956-57).  309  schools  (including  90  in  remote  and 
sparsely  populated  districts  and  5  infant  or  nursery  schools)  received  govern¬ 
ment  grants.  They  had  106,469  pupils  and  2,682  teachers.  Secondary 
education  is  provided  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  40  schools,  2  of  which  are 
government-owned  and  2  grant-aided. 

There  were,  in  1956,  43  cinemas  with  seating  capacity  of  38,200. 

JUSTICE.  The  law,  both  civil  and  criminal,  is  based  on  the  common 
and  statute  law  of  England,  save  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  English 
law  of  personal  property  applies  to  both  movable  and  immovable  property, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Roman-Dutch  law  have  been  retained  in  respect 
of  the  registration,  conveyance  and  mortgaging  of  land.  There  is  absolute 
equality  of  males  and  females  before  the  law  as  regards  divorce,  property, 
succession  and  all  other  matters.  Appeals  he  to  the  fuO  court  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  to  the  West  Indian  Court  of  Appeal,  and  from  these 
courts  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  A  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  was  instituted  on  1  Jan.  1952. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  for  calendar  years  (in  British 
Guiana  dollars) : 

1955  1956  1957  *  1958*  1959* 

Revenue ....  42,496,467  41,419,727  43,686,933  47,417,540  47,892,547 

Expenditure  .  .  .  40,008,938  41,162,000  43,686,933  47,417,540  46,892,647 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  special  receipts  from  the  Colonial  Development  Ennd,  U.S.A. 
grant  and  the  related  expenditure. 

*  Estimates. 

Chief  items  of  revenue  (1958):  Customs  and  excise,  §22,569,007; 
licences,  $882,400;  internal  revenue,  $17,055,500.  Expenditure:  General 
administration,  $13,301,404;  law  and  order,  $4,832,964;  debt  charges, 
$4,065,560;  medical,  $6,660,537;  education,  $6,018,536;  other  social 
services,  $1,816,305;  public  works,  $4,465,907;  post  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  $2,062,074;  pensions,  $1,854,402;  transport  services,  $1,805,878. 

PRODUCTION.  British  Guiana  can  be  divided  roughly  into  3  regions : 
(1)  A  low  coastal  region  varying  in  width  up  to  about  30  miles  and  con¬ 
stituting  the  agricultural  area;  (2)  an  intermediate  area  about  100  miles 
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wide,  of  slightly  higher  undulating  land  containing  the  chief  mineral  and 
forest  resources  of  the  country ;  and  (3)  a  hinterland  of  several  mountain 
ranges  and  extensive  savannahs.  Approximately  87%  of  the  land  area  of 
the  colony  is  forested,  and  about  60,000  sq.  miles  of  this  is  still  available  for 
timber  exploitation.  Only  about  20%  of  the  forest  area  is  at  present 
regarded  as  being  reasonably  accessible  for  timber  extraction  on  an  eco¬ 
nomical  basis,  however.  Large  areas  of  imimproved  land  in  the  coastal 
region,  which  vary  in  width  up  to  about  60  miles  from  the  sea,  are  stiU 
available  for  agricultural  and  cattle-grazing  projects. 

Agriculture.  Under  cultivation  (1957):  Sugar  cane,  86,300  acres  (sugar 
output,  284,973  long  tons;  1958,  306,361  long  tons);  rice,  137,000  acres 
(output,  57,500  tons  of  milled  rice);  coconuts,  32,000  acres;  coifee,  6,000 
acres;  cocoa,  1,100  acres;  ground  provisions,  23,000  acres;  citrus  and 
other  fruit,  9,000  acres;  corn,  2,000  acres.  Livestock  estimate  (1955): 
Cattle,  172,380;  pigs,  36,899;  sheep,  36,534;  goats,  12,064;  poultry, 
664,800;  horses,  3,274;  mules,  130;  donkeys,  7,967.  With  the  exception 
of  sugar,  data  exclude  all  crops  and  livestock  under  the  direct  operation  of 
the  sugar  estates. 

There  are  two  wet  seasons,  one  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  August,  the  other  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  end  of  January. 

In  1952  the  British  Government  approved  a  free  grant  of  $919,481  for 
the  Boerasu'ie  extension  project,  the  estimated  total  cost  of  which  is 
£1,585,869.  The  project  will  provide  water  control  of  the  coastland  between 
the  Essequibo  and  Demerara  rivers,  and  of  riverain  land  between  the  sea 
and  mouth  of  the  Bonasika  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Essequibo,  and  of  the 
Kamuni,  a  tributary  of  the  Demerara.  It  will  substantially  improve  the 
drainage  and  irrigation  over  an  area  of  76,000  acres,  much  of  which  is  now 
only  partly  cultivated,  and  it  will  bring  into  beneficial  use  40,000  acres  now 
wholly  undeveloped.  Completion  of  the  project  wUl  increase  the  area  of 
land  suitable  for  rice  cultivation  from  9,000  to  32,000  acres. 

Alining.  Placer  goldmining  commenced  in  1884,  and  was  followed  by 
diamond  mining  in  1887.  From  1884  to  1962  the  output  of  gold  was 
3,264,498  bullion  oz.,  while  in  1958,  17,600  bullion  oz.  were  produced,  of 
which  10,777  oz.  were  exported.  From  1901  to  1952  the  aggregate  production 
of  diamonds  was  2,602,742  metric  carats,  while  in  1958,  33,090  metric 
carats  were  produced  and  31,093  carats  were  exported.  There  are  large 
deposits  of  bauxite;  1,364,286  long  tons  were  produced  in  1958,  of  which 
1,182,166  long  tons  were  exported.  Three  tons  of  columbite-tantalite 
concentrates  were  produced  and  shipped  to  U.S.A.  in  1955.  Prospecting 
for  manganese  continues;  a  small  shipment  of  ores  and  concentrates  was 
sent  to  U.S.A.  in  1956. 

COMMERCE.  Imports  and  exports  (in  British  Guiana  dollars)  for 
calendar  years: 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Import  .  .  .  79,969,568  94,517,619  99,877,043  118,469,313  116  386-4 

Export  .  .  .  85,403,813  90,533,252  94,692,256  108,085,688  96,376-7 

*  Including  bullion  and  specie. 

Chief  imports  (1958):  Machinery,  $28,522,676;  diesel  gas  and  other 
fuel  oils,  112,799  tons,  $4,691,117;  motor  spirit,  19,413  tons,  $1,618,724; 
kerosene,  13,141  tons,  $939,834;  flour,  67,124,392  lb.,  $4,292,754;  tobacco 
in  leaf,  98,272  lb.,  $923,673;  cotton  fabrics,  7,693,453  sq.  yd,  $3,045,936; 
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footwear,  74,623  doz.  pairs,  $2,245,001;  dairy  products,  $4,500,634;  beer, 
ale  and  stout,  155,351  gallons,  $434,477. 

Chief  domestic  exports  (1958):  Sugar,  300,318  tons,  $54,727,482;  rum 
2,454,576  proof  gallons,  $3,451,556;  rice,  17,652  tons,  $4,778,922;  timber, 
1,538,478  cu.  ft,  $3,439,380;  gold,  10,777  ozs.,  $644,466;  diamonds,  31,093 
carat,  $1,393,755;  bauxite,  1,364,286  tons,  $20,562,188. 

Imports  (exclusive  of  transhipments)  from  U.K.  (1966),  45% ;  from 
TJ.S.A.,  13%;  from  Canada,  8%.  Exports  (exclusive  of  transhipments),  to 
Canada,  40%  ;  to  U.K.,  32%  ;  to  U.S.A.,  11%. 

Total  trade  between  British  Guiana  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  in  £  sterUng) : 


Imports  to  XT.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Ee-exports  from  U.K. 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

7,836,605 

8,012,645 

7,984,970 

11,398,594 

9,884,432 

7,203,437 

8,745,630 

8,623,397 

9,540,447 

9,907,749 

105,396 

153,462 

128,816 

121,061 

143,271 

COMMUNICATIONS  Shipping.  In  1957,  2,162  vessels  entered  and 
2,108  cleared,  discharging  431,181  tons  of  cargo  and  loading  2,450,037. 

There  are  217  nautical  miles  of  river  navigation. 

British  Guiana  is  in  direct  sea-communication  with  the  U.K.,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Canada,  the  U.S.A.,  the  West  Indies  and  Netherlands  and 
French  Guianas. 

Georgetown  harbour,  about  h  mile  wide  and  2  J  miles  long,  has  a  minimum 
depth  of  24  ft.  New  Amsterdam  harbour  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Berbice  River;  there  are  wharves  for  coastal  vessels  only.  Bauxite  is 
loaded  on  ocean-going  freighters  at  Mackenzie,  67  miles  up  the  Demerara 
River,  and  at  Everton  on  the  Berbice  River,  about  10  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  waterway.  The  Essequibo  River  has  several  timber-loading  berths 
ranging  from  20  to  40  ft.  Springlands  on  the  Corentyne  River  is  the  point 
of  entry  and  departure  of  passengers  travellmg  by  launch  services  to  and 
from  Dutch  Guiana.  It  is  also  a  shipping  point  for  rice  and  other  produce 
from  the  Corentyne  to  Georgetown. 

Roads.  There  are  418  miles  of  driving  or  motor  road,  122  miles  of  forest 
road  from  Bartica  at  the  junction  of  the  Essequibo  and  Mazaruni  rivers  to 
the  Potaro  goldmining  district  (including  branches  to  the  Upper  Potaro 
River  at  Kangaruma  on  the  route  to  Kaieteur,  to  Issano  on  the  Mazaruni 
River  above  the  long  range  of  falls  and  rapids  and  to  the  Lower  Potaro  River 
at  a  point  beneath  the  large  fall  of  Tumatumari)  and  400  miles  of  trails 
(including  a  government  cattle  trail  of  182  nules,  from  Takama  on  the 
Berbice  River  to  Annai  on  the  Rupununi  savannah).  Motor  vehicles,  as  of 
31  Dec.  1958,  totaUed  16,238,  including  8,199  passenger  cars,  2,819  lorries  and 
vans,  101  buses,  2,696  tractors  and  2,394  motor  cycles. 

Railways.  There  are  2  government-owned  railways:  the  East  Coast 
Railway,  61  miles  of  single-line  standard  gauge,  linking  Georgetown  and 
New  Amsterdam;  and  the  West  Coast  Railway,  33  miles  of  3  ft  6  in.  gauge, 
linking  Georgetown  and  Parika  at  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo  River. 

The  Demerara  Bauxite  Co.  operates  a  standard-gauge  railway  of  80  miles 
from  Mackenzie  on  the  Demerara  River  to  Georgetown. 

Post.  On  31  Dec.  1958  there  were  139  post  offices  and  agencies  (includ¬ 
ing  travelling  post  offices  and  agencies),  of  which  42  are  telegraph  offices  and 
8  radio  stations. 

Telecommunications.  The  inland  public  telephone,  telegraph  and  radio 
I  services  are  maintained  and  operated  by  the  Post  and  Telecommunications 
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Department.  There  are  main  telephone  exchanges  in  Georgetown,  New 
Amsterdam  and  Mackenzie,  with  195  sub-exchanges,  call  offices  and  private 
branch  exchanges.  There  are  9,264  conductor  miles  of  telephone  lines 
(which  includes  2,335  miles  contained  in  26,436  miles  of  aerial  cable),  120 
miles  of  railway  telephone  lines  and  416  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  The 
number  of  telephone  instruments  in  use  at  31  Dec.  1957  was  4,947.  Cable 
and  Wireless,  Ltd,  operate  and  maintain  overseas  radio-telephone  service 
and  radio  communications  with  ships  at  sea. 

The  British  Guiana  United  Broadcasting  Co.,  Ltd,  operates  2  stations 
on  a  commercial  basis. 

Aviation.  British  Guiana  Airways,  Ltd,  was  acquired  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1955.  The  company  operates  scheduled  services  within  the  colony 
and  services  to  and  from  St  Vincent  once  every  3  months,  and  from  St 
Vincent  to  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Dominica,  St  Lucia  and  Grenada  weekly. 

Other  services  in  operation:  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  to 
and  from  North,  Central  and  South  America  twice  a  week;  Air  France,  to 
and  from  Guadeloupe,  Paramaribo  and  Cayenne  twice  a  week;  British  West 
Indian  Airways,  Ltd,  to  and  from  Trinidad  4  times  a  week,  providing  direct 
connexion  with  New  York  and  London;  K.L.M.,  to  and  from  Cura5ao  and 
Paramaribo  twice  weekly;  Cruzeiro  do  Sul,  to  and  from  Manaos  and  Boa 
Vista  once  a  week. 

MONEY.  Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents  ($1  =  4s.  2d.).  In 
circulation  are  British  Caribbean  coinage  in  denominations  of  1,  2,  5,  10,  25, 
50  cents.  A  coin  of  \  cent  denomination  is  also  to  be  issued.  There  are 
government  currency  notes  of  $1,  $2,  $5,  SIO,  $20  and  $100.  The  face 
value  of  the  latter  in  circulation  at  1  Sept.  1957  was  $15,901,239. 

Books  of  Reference 

Annual  lie-port,  1957.  1958 

Oeneral  Information  with  regard  to  the  Gold,  Diamond  and  Forest  Industries  of  British  Guiana. 

Issued  by  the  Government 

Geological  Survey  of  British  Guiana.  Bulletins  Nos.  1-30 

The  Sugar  Industry  of  British  Guiana.  (Col.  No.  249.)  H.M.S.O.,  1949 

Both,  V.,  Handbook  of  Natural  Resources  of  British  Guiana.  Georgetown,  1946 

Smith,  R.  T.,  The  Negro  Family  in  British  Guiana.  London,  1956 

Swan,  M.,  British  Guiana.  H.M.S.O.,  1957 


BRITISH  HONDURAS 

British  Honduras  is  a  Crown  colony  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  south  of 
Yucatan,  and  600  miles  west  from  Jamaica.  Its  early  settlement  was  prob¬ 
ably  effected  by  British  woodcutters  about  1638 ;  from  that  date  to  1798,  in 
spite  of  armed  opposition  from  the  Spaniards,  settlers  held  their  own  and 
prospered.  In  1780  the  Home  Government  appointed  a  superintendent, 
and  in  1862  the  settlement  was  declared  a  colony,  subordinate  to  Jamaica. 
It  became  an  independent  colony  in  1884. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  constitution  promul¬ 
gated  in  March  1964  provides  for  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  9  elected,  3 
nominated  and  3  official  members  and  a  nominated  Speaker.  Elections  are 
held  triennially.  On  21  March  1957  the  People’s  United  Party  obtained 
aU  9  elected  seats. 
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The  Executive  Council  consists  of  7  members  drawn  from  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

Oovernor  and  C.-in-C.  Sir  Colin  Hardwick  Thornley,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O. 
(appointed  Aug.  1955;  salary  $12,000,  duty  allowance  $3,000). 

Colonial  Secretary.  T.  D.  Vickers,  C.M.G. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  8,867  sq.  miles.  The  climate  is 
tropical,  with  an  average  rainfall  for  the  past  4  years  of  81-96  in.  The  wet 
season  lasts  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  February. 

Population,  census  1946,  59,220  (28,722  males  and  30,498  females). 
Estimated  population  in  1956,  82,333.  Voters  on  the  roll  numbered  22,706 
in  1957.  In  1956  the  birth  rate  per  1,000  was  45-24  and  the  death  rate  9-97 ; 
infantile  mortality  69  per  1,000  births;  there  were  411  marriages  and  13 
divorces.  Chief  town,  Belize ;  population,  census  1946,21,886  (9,673  males 
and  12,213  females). 

The  police  force  contained  (1955)  4  officers,  2  inspectors  and  212  n.c.o.s 
and  constables. 

EDUCATION.  In  1956,  2  government  and  98  aided  primary  schools  had 
15,870  pupils;  32  non-aided  primary  schools,  1,277  pupils;  9  non-aided 
secondary  schools,  1,097  pupils;  a  government  technical  high  school,  88 
pupils.  All  aided  schools,  except  2  government  schools  and  the  technical 
high  school,  are  under  the  management  of  Christian  bodies. 

Cinemas  (1956).  There  were  6  cinemas  with  seating  capacity  of  2,975. 

Newspapers  (1956).  There  were  3  daily  newspapers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  4,200. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  $BH)  for  calendar  years  : 

1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956 

Revenue  .  .  4.883,952  4,921,203  6,768,046  5,330,232  6,393,791  6,726,936 

Expenditure  .  .  4,441,305  4,907,330  6,628,366  6,339,679  6,694,732  6,702,208 

'■  Estimates. 

The  revenue  includes  a  special  grant  for  Northern  Road  $175,000  in  1955. 

Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  grants  amounted  to  $1,457,756  in  1953,  $1,267,353  in 
1964,  $1,170,566  in  1955,  $1,139,437  in  1956. 

Debt,  31  Dec.  1956,  $3,071,849;  sinking  fund,  $581,255. 

PRODUCTION.  Some  8,150  sq.  miles,  92%  of  the  total  land  area,  are 
under  forests  which  include  mahogany,  cedar,  Santa  Maria,  pine  and  rose¬ 
wood,  and  many  secondary  hardwoods  of  known  or  probable  market  value, 
as  well  as  woods  suitable  for  pulp  production.  Exports  of  forest  produce  in 
1955  amounted  to  $BH5,338,332  (76-1%  of  the  total  exports). 

The  main  agricultural  export  is  citrus  fruit,  chiefly  grapefruit  and 
oranges,  whole,  canned,  juice  and  concentrates.  The  total  acreage  under 
citrus  for  export  exceeds  4,000.  Exports  of  agricultural  produce  in  1955 
amounted  to  $BH1, 519,484  (21%  of  the  total  exports). 

Food  and  game  fish  are  plentiful,  and  domestic  consumption  is  heavy. 
The  main  items  exported  in  1956  were  lobsters  (Spiny)  whole  and  tails, 
159,559  lb.  valued  at  $BH124,802,  and  fresh  and  dried  fish,  89,626  lb. 
valued  at  $BH16,883.  Conchs,  shrimps  and  tortoise-shell  accounted  for 
the  balance  of  the  marine  produce  exported.  Turtles — HawksbiU,  Logger- 
head  and  Green — are  plentiful  but  as  yet  are  not  exported. 

LABOUR.  There  are  an  estimated  400  full-time  and  200  part-time 
commercial  fishermen,  almost  all  self-employed.  Chicle  (base  for  chewing 
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gum)  collection  gives  employment  to  around  1,000  men  from  July  to  Jan. 
(the  latex  flows  only  during  wet  weather).  Employment  in  the  timber 
industries  is  also  largely  seasonal ;  peak  employment  in  timber  extraction, 
saw-mills  and  associated  operations  is  around  6,000-0,000  men.  Many 
labourers  are  also  planters,  working  their  plantations  during  seasonal  lay¬ 
offs,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  agricultural  employment. 
Sampling  results  suggest  that  about  4,000  men  and  women  are  hired  season¬ 
ally  for  agricultural  work. 

In  1966  there  were  6  trade  unions  registered  with  an  estimated  member¬ 
ship  of  3,500. 


COMMERCE.  In  1956  total  imports  amounted  to  $15,850,630  (U.S.A., 
40-3%;  U.K.,  30-9% ;  Trinidad,  8-3%;  Netherlands,  6-2%;  Canada, 
2-6%) ;  total  exports,  $9,973,040,  including  $2,486,533  re-exports  (U.K., 
37-1%;  U.S.A.,  24-8%;  Mexico,  14-4%;  Jamaica,  12-5%;  Canada,  2%). 

The  principal  domestic  exports  were,  in  1955:  Timber,  $4,426,686, 
including  mahogany  logs,  101,841  cu.  ft  ($327,554);  mahogany  lumber, 
6,676,122  bd  ft  ($1,776,616);  pine  lumber,  12,826,080  bd  ft  ($1,972,173); 
chicle,  946,700  ($798,721) ;  grapefruit,  oranges  and  products,  $953,402. 

Total  trade  between  British  Honduras  and  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of 
Trade  returns  in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

867,801 

815,436 

969,069 

1,241,336 

1,076,897 

939,810 

1,080,356 

1,060,304 

1,082,848 

1,384,182 

20,292 

25,813 

24,224 

26,651 

31,654 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  Tonnage  entered,  1956,  326,484 
net  tons.  Registered  shipping,  1966,  38  sailing  vessels,  239  net  tons,  and 
38  motor  vessels,  652  net  tons. 

Post.  Telephone  lines  (456  miles)  connect  Belize  with  Corozal  and 
Conscjo  on  the  coast.  Orange  Walk  on  New  River,  San  Antonio  on  the  Rio 
Hondo  and  other  stations  in  the  north,  El  Cayo  and  Benque  Viejo  in  the 
west,  Stann  Creek  and  Punta  Gorda  and  other  points  in  the  south.  Number 
of  telephones  (1958),  924. 


Aviation.  In  1956,  11,869  passengers,  27,285  lb.  of  mail  and  876,752  lb. 
of  freight  arrived  and  departed  on  international  flights. 


MONE\  AND  BANKING.  There  are  (31  Dec.  1956)  a  paper  currency 
of  $1,468,694  in  government  notes  and  a  subsidiary  silver  coinage  of 
$150,626  in  circulation,  and  also  a  subsidiary  mixed  metal  coinage  of  1-, 
5-,  26-  and  60-cent  pieces  whose  issues  amount  to  $87,382.  $BH4  =  £1 
sterling. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  took  over  the  business  of  the  local  bank  in 
1912.  There  are  6  government  savings  banks;  depositors,  9,809;  deuosits. 
$2,070,373  on  31  Dec.  1956.  »  R  . 

Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  have  branches  in  Belize,  Stann  Creek  and  Corozal. 


Books  of  Reference 

Annual  Report,  1956.  H.M.S.O.,  1968 

Commission  on  Bntish  Guiana  and  BriHsh  Honduras.  (Cmd.  753S 
M.M.b.U.,  1948  ' 

^derson,  A.  H.,  Brief  Sketch  of  the  British  Honduras.  Rev.  ed.  Belize  1954 
:S.  A..,,  Archives  of  British  Honduras.  3  vols.  LoudoiL,  1935’ 

Caiger,  S.  L.,  British  Honduras.  London,  1951 

Dixon,  0.  G.,  Geology  of  Southern  British  Honduras.  Belize,  1956 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Crown  colony  situated  in  South  Atlantic, 
300  miles  east  of  Magellan  Straits.  East  Falkland,  2,580  sq.  miles ;  West 
Falkland,  2,038  sq.  miles,  including  in  each  case  the  adjacent  small  islands; 
total,  4,618  sq.  miles ;  besides  South  Georgia,  1,600  sq.  miles.  Among 
other  dependencies  are  the  South  Shetlands  (1,800  sq.  miles),  the  South. 
Orkneys  (240  sq.  miles).  South  Sandwich  (130  sq.  miles)  and  Graham  Land. 
The  dependencies  include  aU  islands  and  territories  between  20°  and  50°  W. 
long.,  south  of  50°  S.  lat.,  and  between  50°  and  80°  W.  long.,  south  of  58°  S. 
lat.  Population:  Falklands  Islands,  census  28  March  1953,  2,230  (1,246 
males  and  984  females) ;  estimate,  1958,  2,253 ;  exclusive  of  the  Whaling 
Settlement  in  South  Georgia  (population  in  1958,  1,265,  including  7  women 
and  5  children ;  the  population  fluctuates  with  the  whaling  season  and  in 
winter  declines  to  less  than  half).  Chief  town,  Stanley,  1,135  inhabitants. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Governor  is  assisted  by 
an  Executive  Council  and  a  Legislative  Council.  The  latter  consists  of  11 
members,  namely,  3  ex-officio  members  (Colonial  Secretary,  Senior  Medical 
Officer,  Colonial  Treasurer) ;  2  official  and  6  non-official  members  (2  nomb 
nated  by  the  Governor,  and  4  elected). 

Governor  and  C.-in  C.  Edwin  Porter  Arrowsmith,  C.M.G.  (appointed 
21  Jan.  1957). 

Colonial  Secretary.  Aubrey  Gordon  Denton-Thompson,  O.B.E.,  M.C. 
(appointed  5  Feb.  1955). 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  compulsory.  In  1958  there  were  2  govern¬ 
ment  schools  in  Stanley,  with  147  pupils  ;  in  the  country  districts,  11  full-day 
settlement  schools  together  with  9  travelling  teachers  and  170  pupils  were 
maintained  by  the  Government. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £  sterling)  for  fiscal  years 
ended  31  March  up  to  1955,  and  30  June  from  1956: 

1953-64  1954-55  1955-56  1,  1966-57  1957-68*  1958-69* 

Total  revenue  .  .  241,741  242,132  337,644  251,649  311,786  303,706 

Total  expenditure  .  221,931  271,500  447,292  316,915  304,631  309,463 

1  1  Apr.  1955-30  June  1956.  *  Estimates. 

Chief  sources  of  colonial  revenue  (1957-58) :  Customs,  £76,723 ;  internal 
revenue,  £90,965;  posts  and  telegraphs,  £18,452.  On  30  June  1958  the 
assets  exceeded  the  liabilities  by  £49,757.  There  is  no  public  debt. 

FARMING.  Chief  industry,  sheep-farming;  about  2,875,520  acres 
pasturage.  Sheep  numbered  611,421  in  1958.  Wool  exports,  1958, 
4,552,449  lb.  (£777,710). 

COMMERCE.  Imports  and  exports  (in  £  sterling)  for  calendar  years: 

1952  1953  1964  1955  1966  1957 

Imports  .  .  662,071  693,644  484,546  664,000  2,733,620  649.932 

Exports  .  .  713,127  381,472  618,861  609,000  4,590,742  1,294,415 

Chief  exports,  1957:  Wool,  4,575,156  lb.  (£1,230,132);  whale  and  seal 
oil,  133,482  bbls  (£2,268,009);  other  whale  products,  21,607  tons  (£789,351). 
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Chief  imports,  1957:  Colony:  Manufactured  goods,  £264,737;  food,  drink 
and  tobacco,  £116,659;  Dependencies:  fuels  and  lubricants,  £924,152;  oils 
and  fats,  £1,014,974;  manufactured  goods,  £323,125;  machinery  and  trans¬ 
port  equipment,  £141,350;  food,  drink  and  tobacco,  £467,286. 

Total  trade  with  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  .  2,375,976  2,523,717  3,219,223  3,364,708  2,571,236 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  696,837  1,121,591  980,039  1,796,489  805,610 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  32,496  42,005  60,124  65,077  75,415 


COMMUNICATIONS.  There  is  normally  a  month  to  6  weeks’  mail 
service  provided  by  a  local  steamer  between  Stanley  and  Montevideo. 
Interinsular  mail  service  is  carried  on  by  a  steamboat  and  aircraft.  There 
is  a  telephone  exchange  at  Stanley,  and  a  telephone  hne  from  Stanley  to 
Darwin  and  other  settlements.  All  farm  settlements  are  connected  by 
radio  telephone.  There  were  392  telephones  on  31  Dec.  1958.  There  is 
wireless  communication  with  U.K.,  Punta  Arenas,  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires  and  South  Georgia. 

Vessels  entered  in  1958,  24,  net  tonnage,  29,621 ;  in  1957,  19,  net  tonnage, 
28,042. 

BANKING.  On  30  June  1958  the  government  savings  bank  held  a 
balance  of  £1,057,784  belonging  to  1,960  depositors.  There  are  no  banking 
facilities  except  those  offered  by  this  bank. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  These  are  the  same  as  in 
Great  Britain. 


Books  of  Reference 

Annual  Report,  195S-67.  H.M.S.O.,  1958 

British  Islands  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  1945-51.  (Cmd.  8230) 

Christie,  E.  W.  H.,  The  Antarctic  Problem;  a  historical  and  political  study.  London,  1951 

Davies,  \V.,  The  Grasslands  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  London,  1939 

BUis.  J.  M.,  Falkland  Islands.  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands,  1933 

McWhan,  P.,  The  Falkland  Islands  To-day.  Stirling,  1952 

Rjunili,  J.,  Southern  Lights  {Graham  Land).  London,  1938 

Trendall,  A.  F.,  Geology  of  South  Georgia.  H.M.S.O.,  1953 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA 

On  1  Jan.  1901  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  were  federated  under 
the  name  of  the  ‘Commonwealth  of  Austraha,’  the  designation  of ‘colonies’ 
being  at  the  same  time  changed  into  that  of ‘states’ — except  in  the  case  of 
Northern  Territory,  which  was  transferred  from  South  Australia  to  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  ‘territory’  on  1  Jan.  1911. 

In  1911  the  Commonwealth  acquired  from  the  State  of  New  South  Wales 
the  Canberra  site  for  the  Austrahan  capital,  with  an  area  of  911  sq.  miles. 
Building  operations  were  begun  in  1923  and  Parhament  was  opened  at 
Canberra  on  9  May  1927  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  King 
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George  VI).  A  further  area  of  28  sq.  miles  at  Jervis  Bay  was  acquired  in 
1915. 

Territories  under  the  administration  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  not 
included  in  it.  comprise  Papua  (1  Sept.  1906),  Norfolk  Island,  the  trustee¬ 
ship  territories  of  New  Guinea  and  Nauru,  the  territory  of  Ashmore  and 
Cartier  Islands,  and  the  Austrahan  Antarctic  Territory  (24  Aug.  19.36), 
comprising  aU  the  islands  and  territory  other  than  Adelio  Land,  situated 
south  of  60°  S.  lat.  and  between  160°  and  45°  E.  long. 

The  British  Government  transferred  sovereignty  in  the  Heard  Island 
and  the  McDonald  Islands  to  the  Australian  Government  on  26  Dec.  1947. 
Cocos  (Keeling)  Islands  on  23  Nov.  1955  and  Christmas  Island  on  1  Oct. 
1958  were  also  transferred  to  Australian  jurisdiction. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Fedesal  Government 

Legislative  power  in  the  Commonwealth  is  vested  in  a  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  the  Queen,  represented  by  a  Governor-General,  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives.  Under  the  terms  of  the  constitution  there 
must  be  a  session  of  parliament  at  least  once  a  year.  The  Senate,  originally 
consisting  of  36  senators,  was  expanded  in  1948  to  comprise  60  senators  (10 
for  each  of  the  original  States  voting  as  one  electorate)  chosen  for  6  years. 
In  general,  the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the  extent  of  one-half  every  3  years, 
but  in  case  of  prolonged  disagreement  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  it, 
together  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  may  be  dissolved,  and  an 
entirely  new  Senate  elected.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  of  twice  as  many  members  as  there  are  senators,  the 
numbers  chosen  in  the  several  States  being  in  proportion  to  population  as 
shown  by  the  latest  statistics,  but  not  less  than  5  for  any  original  State.  The 
numerical  size  of  the  House  was  determined  at  121  members  in  1948,  and 
increased  to  122  in  1954  (excluding  the  non-voting  members  for  Northern 
Territory  and  the  Australian  Capital  Territory).  The  Northern  Territory, 
by  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  in  1922,  elects  a  member  who  is  not  entitled 
to  vote,  except  on  a  motion  for  the  disallowance  of  any  ordinance  of  the 
territory  or  on  any  amendment  of  any  such  motion,  but  may  take  part  in 
any  debate  in  the  House.  In  1948  representation  of  the  Australian  Capital 
Territory  was  provided  for  imder  similar  conditions.  The  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  continues  for  3  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  meeting,  unless 
sooner  dissolved.  Every  senator  or  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
must  be  a  British  subject,  be  of  full  age,  possess  electoral  qualification  and 
have  resided  for  3  years  within  Australia.  The  franchise  for  both  chambers 
is  the  same  and  is  based  on  universal  adult  (male  and  female)  suffrage. 
Compulsory  voting  was  introduced  in  1925.  If  a  member  elected  to  the 
Federal  Parliament  holds  a  seat  in  a  State  parliament,  he  must  rehnquish  it 
before  entering  the  Federal  Parliament. 

Formally,  executive  power  in  the  Commonwealth  is  vested  in  the 
Governor-General,  who  is  advised  by  an  Executive  Council.  This  is  presided 
over  by  the  Governor-General,  and  its  members  hold  office  at  his  pleasure. 
All  Ministers  of  State  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Executive  Council. 
Meetings  are  formal  and  official  in  character,  and  a  record  of  proceedings  is 
kept  by  the  secretary  or  clerk.  At  Executive  Council  meetings  the  decisions 
of  the  Cabinet  are  (where  necessary)  given  legal  form,  appointments  made, 
resignations  accepted,  proclamations  issued,  and  regulations  and  the  like 
enacted. 
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The  policy  of  a  ministry  is,  in  practice,  determined  by  the  Ministers  of 
State  meetmg  without  the  Governor-General  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  This  group,  known  as  the  Cabinet,  does  not  form  part  of 
the  legal  mechanism  of  government ;  its  meetings  are  private  and  delibera¬ 
tive  ;  the  actual  ministers  of  the  day  are  alone  present ;  no  records  of  the 
meetings  are  made  public,  and  the  decisions  taken  have,  in  themselves,  no 
legal  efi'ect. 

In  Jan.  1956  the  composition  of  the  Ministry  was  assimilated  to  the 
system  prevailing  in  the  U.K.  It  now  consists  of  a  Cabinet  including  a 
limited  number  of  Ministers,  and  a  group  of  Ministers  not  in  the  Cabinet 
who  can  be  invited  to  attend  Cabinet  meetings  whenever  matters  affecting 
their  departments  are  being  considered. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  Federal  Parliament  embrace  commerce, 
shipping,  etc. ;  finance,  banking,  currency,  etc. ;  defence;  external  affairs ; 
postal,  telegraph  and  like  services ;  census  and  statistics ;  weights  and 
measures ;  copyright ;  railways ;  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  industrial 
disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  State ;  social  services  (an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  in  1946  specifying,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
provision  for  invalid  and  old-age  pensions,  the  provision  of  maternity 
allowances,  widows’  pensions,  child  endowment,  unemployment,  pharma¬ 
ceutical,  sickness  and  hospital  benefits,  medical  and  dental  services,  etc.). 
The  Senate  may  not  originate  or  amend  money  bills;  and  disagreement 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  may  result  in  dissolution  or,  in  the  last 
resort,  a  joint  sitting  of  the  two  Houses.  No  religion  may  be  established. 
The  Federal  Parliament  is  a  government  of  limited  and  enumerated  powers, 
the  several  State  parhaments  retaining  the  residuary  power  of  government 
over  their  respective  territories.  If  a  State  law  is  inconsistent  with  a 
Commonwealth  law,  the  latter  prevails. 

The  constitution  also  provides  for  the  admission  or  creation  of  new 
States.  Proposed  laws  for  the  alteration  of  the  constitution  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  electors,  and  they  can  be  enacted  only  if  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  States  and  by  a  majority  of  all  the  electors  voting. 

The  23rd  Parliament  was  elected  on  22  Nov.  1958. 

House  of  Representatives:  Liberal  Party,  57 ;  Coimtry  Party,  18  (Gov¬ 
ernment  Coalition);  Australian  Labour  Party,  49  (Opposition);  total,  124 
(including  the  non-voting  members  for  Territories:  A.C.T.,  1  Labour; 
N.T.,  1  Labour). 

Senate ;  Liberal  Party,  24 ;  Comitry  Party,  6  (Government  Coalition) ; 
Australian  Labour  Party,  27  (Opposition);  Austrahan  Democratic  Labour 
Party,  2;  Queensland  Labour  Party,  1. 

Governor-Oenercd.  Field-Marshal  Sir  AVilliam  Slim,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O.,  G.B.E,,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  (sworn  in  8  May  1953). 


The  following  is  a  list  of  Governors-General  of  the  Commonwealth : 


Earl  of  Hopetoun 

.  1901-02 

Sir  Isaac  Isaacs  . 

1931-36 

Lord  Tennyson  . 

.  1902-04 

Lord  Gowrie 

1939-44 

Lord  Northoote  . 

1904-08 

Lord  Huntingiield  (Acting) 

1938 

Earl  of  Dudley  . 

.  1903-11 

Sir  Winston  Dugan  (Acting) 

1944-45 

Lord  Chelmsford  (Acting)  . 

.  1909-10 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 

1946-47 

Lord  Denman 

.  1911-14 

Sir  W.  J.  Dugan  (Acting)  . 

1947 

Viscount  Novar  . 

.  1914-20 

Sir  William  McKeU  . 

1947-53 

Lord  Forster 

1920-25 

Sir  John  Northcott  (Acting) 

1951 

Lord  Stonehaven 

Lord  Somers  (Acting)  . 

.  1926-30 

1930-31 

Sir  William  Slim 

1953- 
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(reconstituted  10  Dec.  1968)  is  as 

toUows  (the  State  from  which  each  member  comes  is  added  in  brackets) ; 
Ministers  in  the  Cabinet : 

M  V^Iy)  Robert  Gordon  Menzies,  C.H.,  Q.C., 

Treasurer.  The  Right  Hon.  Harold  Edward  Holt,  M.P.  (V.). 

^epw«2/  Minister  and  Minister  for  Trade.  The  Right  Hon.  John 

McEwen,  M.P.  (Country  Party,  V.). 

_  Minister  for  Eternal  Affairs  and  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Commonwealth 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  Organization.  The  Right  Hon.  Richard 
Gardiner  Casey,  C.H.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  M.P.  (V.). 

Minister  for  Defence.  The  Hon.  Athol  Gordon  Townley,  M.P.  (Tas.). 
Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council,  Leader  of  the  Senate  and  Minister 

Development.  Senator  the  Hon.  William  Henry  Spooner,  M  M 
(iN.S.W.).  ^ 

Minister  for  Shipping  and  Transport  and  Minister  for  Civil  Aviation 
Senator  the  Hon.  Shane  Dunne  Paltridge  (W.A.). 

MP^(wT)-^“'  Meemaa  Caedwalla  Hasluok, 

TIT  Dabour  and  National  Service.  The  Hon.  Wilham  McMahon, 

M.P.  (N.S.W.). 

Postmaster-General.  The  Hon.  Charles  William  Davidson  O  B  E  M  P 
(Country  Party,  Q.).  . 

Minister  for  Immigration.  The  Hon.  A.  R.  Downer,  M.P.  (N.S.W.). 
Attorney-General.  The  Hon.  Sir  Garfield  Barwiok,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (N.S.W.). 

Ministers  not  in  the  Cabinet : 

Minister  for  Repairiation.  Senator  the  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Jackson  Cooper 
M.B.E.  (Country  Party,  Q.).  ^ 

Minister  for  Health.  The  Hon.  Donald  Alastair  Cameron,  O.B  E 
M.P.  (Q.). 

Minister  for  the  Army.  The  Hon.  John  Oscar  Cramer.  M.P.  (N.S.W.). 

(N  Hon.  Frederick  Meares  Osborne,  D.S.C.,  M.P. 

Minister  for  Social  Services.  The  Hon.  Hugh  Stevenson  Roberton,  M.P. 
(Country  Party,  N.S.W.). 

Minister  for  Customs  and  Excise.  Senator  the  Hon.  Norman  Henry 
Denham  Henty  (Tas.). 

Minister  for  Primary  Industry.  The  Hon.  C.  F.  Aderman,  M.P.  (Country 
Party,  Q.).  .  i  J 

Minister  for  Supply.  The  Hon.  A.  S.  Hulme,M.P.  (Q.). 

Minister  far  the  Interior  and  Minister  for  Works.  The  Hon.  G  Freeth 
M.P.  (W.A.). 

Alinister  for  the  Navy.  Senator  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Gorton  (V.). 

The  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  passed  from  1901  to  1950  and  in 
jorce  on  1  Jan.  1951 :  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act. 

6  yols.  Canberra,  1936.  With  annual  supplement,  1951  to  date 
P arliamentarp  Handbook  and  Record  of  Elections  for  the  Ccmmonwealth  of  Australia.  Canberra 
1915  to  date  ’ 
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The  Federal  Guide :  a  handbook  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  Commonwealth  government 
department/:.  Prime  Minister’s  Department.  Canberra,  1924  to  date 
Crisp,  L.  P.,  The  Parliamentary  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  2nd  ed. 

London,  1965.  The  Australian  Federal  Labour  Party,  1901-51.  London,  1955 
Miller,  J.  D.  B.,  Australian  Government  and  Politics:  an  introductory  survey.  London,  1954 
Nicholas,  H.  S.,  The  Australian  Constitution.  2nd  ed.  Sydney,  1952 
Parker,  R.  S.,  Public  Service  Recruitment  in  Australia.  Melbourne,  1942 
Paton,  G.  W.  (ed.).  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia ;  its  Laws  and  Constitution.  London, 
1952 

Sawer,  G.,  Australian  Federal  Politics  and  Law  1901-1929.  Melbourne,  1956. — Australian 
Government  To-day.  4th  ed.  Melbourne,  1954  ,  ^  o  ^ 

Wynes,  W.  A.,  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Powers  in  Australia.  2nd  ed.  Sydney,  1956 


State  Government 

In  each  of  the  6  States  of  the  Commonwealth  (New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Austraha,  Western  AustraUa  and  Tasmania)  there  is  a 
State  government  whose  constitution,  powers  and  laws  continue,  subject  to 
changes  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  and  subsequent 
alterations  and  agreements,  as  they  were  before  federation.  The  system 
of  government  is  the  same  as  that  described  above  for  the  Commonwealth — 
».e.,  the  sovereign,  her  representative  (in  this  case  a  governor),  an  upper  and 
lower  house  of  parliament  (except  in  Queensland,  where  the  upper  house  was 
abolished  in  1922),  a  cabinet  led  by  the  premier  and  an  executive  council. 
Amongst  the  more  important  functions  of  the  State  governments  are  those 
relating  to  education,  health,  hospitals  and  charities,  law,  order  and  public 
safety,  business  undertakings  such  as  railways  and  tramways,  and  public 
utilities  such  as  water  supply  and  sewerage.  In  the  domains  of  education, 
hospitals,  justice,  the  pohce,  penal  establishments,  and  railway  and  tramway 
operation.  State  government  activity  predominates.  Care  of  the  public 
health  and  recreative  facilities  are  shared  with  local  government  authorities 
and  the  Commonwealth  government,  social  services  other  than  those  referred 
to  above  are  now  primarily  the  concern  of  the  Commonwealth  government, 
and  the  operation  of  public  utilities  is  shared  with  local  and  semi-govem- 
mental  authorities.  (Dther  activities  of  State  governments  pertain  to  lands 
and  surveys,  agriculture,  forestry  and  public  works,  including  roads  (the 
latter  shared  with  local  and  semi-governmental  authorities). 

Deakin,  A.,  The  Federal  Story.  Melbourne,  1944 


Local  Government 

The  system  of  municipal  government  is  broadly  the  same  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  although  local  government  legislation  is  a  State  matter. 
Each  State  is  sub-divided  into  areas  known  variously  as  municipalities, 
cities,  boroughs,  towns,  shires,  district  councils  or  road  districts,  and 
numbering  in  all  912.  Within  these  areas  the  management  of  road,  street 
and  bridge  construction,  health,  sanitary  and  garbage  services,  water  supply 
and  sewerage,  and  electric  light  and  gas  undertakings,  hospitals,  fire  brigades, 
tramways  and  omnibus  services  and  harbours  is,  in  varying  degree,  the 
duty  of  elected  aldermen  and  councillors.  The  scope  of  their  duties,  however, 
differs  considerably,  for  in  aU  States  the  State  government,  either  directly 
or  through  semi-governmental  authorities,  also  carries  out  these  types  of 
services.  In  some  instances,  e.g.,  in  New  South  Wales,  a  number  of  local 
government  authorities  combine  to  conduct  a  pubUc  undertaking  such  as 
the  supply  of  water  or  electricity. 
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DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 


British  Commonwealth  and  Australian 

Country  foreign  representatives  representatives 


Austria* 

Dr  J.  Manz* 

Belgium  * 

W.  Stevens 

Brazil* 

L.  A.  Borge  da  Fonseca 

D.  Mackinnon,  C.B.E. 

Burma* 

U  Myat  Tim  * 

A.  H.  Loomes 

Cambodia  *  . 

— 

F.  H.  Stuart 

Canada 1 

T.  W.  L.  MacDermot 

Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Walter 
Cawthorn,  C.B.,  C.I.E., 
C.B.E. 

Ceylon  ^ 

B.  F.  Per  era,  C.M.G., 
O.B.E. 

J.  C.  G.  Kevm 

China*  . 

Dr  Chen  Tai  Chu  * 

. 

Denmark* 

F.  H.  Hergel,  O.B.E.  * 

_ 

Finland* 

_ 

_ 

France* 

R.  Si  van 

Dr.  E.  R.  Walker, 

C.B.E. 

Germany  * 

Dr  Hans  Muhlenfeld 

P. Shaw 

Ghana  ^ 

— 

Stewart  Jamieson 

Greece  * 

G.  K.  A.  Christodulo 

_ 

India  ^  . 

P.  A.  Menon 

W.  R.  Crocker,  C.B.E. 

Indonesia  *  . 

Dr  A.  Y.  Helmi 

L.  R.  McIntyre,  O.B.E. 

Irish  Republic* 

W.  B.  Butler* 

N.  St  C.  Deschamps  * 

Israel*  . 

M.  Yuval 

B.  C.  BaUard 

Italy  *  . 

Eugenio  Prato 

H.  A.  McClure  Smith, 
C.V.O. 

Japan*. 

T.  Suzuki 

Sir  Alan  Watt,  C.B.E. 

Laos  *  . 

— 

F.  J.  Blakeney 

Malaya  ^ 

Gunn  Lay  Teik,  O.B.E. 

T.  K.  Critchley 

Malta*  . 

Capt.  G.  F.  L.  Stivala, 

O.B.E. 

Netherlands* 

A.  H.  Lovink 

Sir  Edwin  McCarthy, 

C.B.E. 

New  Zealand^ 

F.  J.  Jones 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  John 
CoUins,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Pakistan  * 

— 

A.  R.  Cutler,  V.C. 

Philippines  *  . 
Singapore,  Brunei, 
Sarawak,  North 

Dr  J.  F.  Imperial 

K.  C.  0.  Shann 

Borneo  *  . 

— 

D.  McNicol 

Sweden* 

C.  A.  V.  R.  Bergenstrahle 

— 

Thailand  * 

Nai  Konthi  Suphamong- 
khon 

J.  K.  Waller,  O.B.E. 

Union  of  S.  Africa* 

A.  M.  Hamilton 

0.  L.  Davis 

U.K.i  . 

Lord  Carrington, 

Sir  Eric  Harrison, 

K.C.M.G.,  M.C. 

K.C.V.O. 

United  Nations  * 

— 

James  Plimsoll 

U.S.A.* 

Wilham  J.  Sebald 

Howard  Beale,  Q.C. 

Uruguay  * 

W.  Rios  * 

— 

Vietnam  * 

— 

F.  J.  Blakeney 

‘  High  Commissioner.  *  Ambassador.  ’  Minister. 

*  Chargd  d*A_ffaires.  •  Commissioner. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION 


Estimated  population  ^  on  31  March  1958: 

Per 


States  and  Territories 
(capitals  in  brackets) 

Area 

(sq.  miles) 

Males 

Females 

Total 

100  sq. 
miles 

New  South  Wales  (Sydney) 

309,433 

1,846,834 

1,833,563 

3,680,397 

1,189 

Victoria  (Melbom-ne) 

87,884 

1,373,694 

1,352,723 

2,726,417 

3,102 

Queensland  (Brisbane) 

670,500 

720,058 

685,374 

1,405,432 

210 

South  Australia  (Adelaide) 

380,070 

452,453 

439,696 

892,149 

Western  Aastralia  (Perth) 

975,920 

359,845 

341,573 

701,418 

i 

Tasmania  (Hobart)  . 

26,215 

174,048 

162,468 

336,516 

1,284 

Horthem  Territory  (Darwin) 

523,620 

10,686 

8,212 

18,S98 

4 

Australian  Capital  Territory 
Canberra)  .  .  .  . 

939 

21,348 

18,660 

40,008 

4,261 

Total  .  .  .  . 

2,974,581 

4,958,966 

4,842,269 

9,801,235 

329 

»  Excluding  full  blood  aboriginals.  Those  in  employment  camps,  etc.,  numbered  23,869 
at  the  1947  census.  The  nomadic  habits  of  the  tribes  in  the  wild  state  render  close  computa¬ 
tion  difficult.  Half-caste  Australian  aboriginals  numbered  27,179  in  1947  and  31,359  in  1954. 


The  number  of  occupied  dwellings  in  Austraha  (at  1954  census)  was 
2,380,353,  distributed  as  follows:  New  South  Wales,  912,877;  Victoria, 
660,690;  Queensland,  339,328;  South  Austraha,  215,301;  Western 
Austraha,  162,823;  Tasmania,  78,789;  Northern  Territory,  3,427; 
Austrahan  Capital  Territory,  7,118.  There  were  also  112,594  unoccupied 
dwellings.  New  houses  completed  numbered  75,398  in  1953-54;  79,838 
in  1954-55;  76,536  in  1955-56;  66,540  in  1956-57 ;  71,179  in  1957-58. 


Vital  Statistics  for  1957 : 


States  and  Territories  Marriages  Divorces  ‘ 


New  South  Wales 

28,767 

3,013 

Victoria  . 

20,239 

1,362 

Queensland 

10,271 

689 

South  Australia 

6,581 

538 

Western  Australia  . 

4,897 

645 

Tasmania 

2,507 

180 

Northern  Territory  . 

178 

18 

Aust.  Cap.  Terr. 

256 

29 

Total 

73,696 

6,374 

Infantile 


Births 

Deaths 

Migration’ 

mortality 

79,456 

33,317 

26,014 

22-70 

60,464 

24,131 

31,679 

20-16 

33,763 

11,679 

396 

21-68 

19,536 

7,676 

12,331 

20-63 

16,924 

5,297 

3,752 

21-09 

8,436 

2,670 

2,291 

20-16 

646 

115 

131 

34-06 

1,134 

168 

2,138 

8-82 

220,358 

84,953 

78,732 

21-41 

*  Includes  nullities  of  marriage  and  judicial  separations. 

Recorded  net  inter-state  and  oversea.  *  Rate  per  1,000  live  births. 


The  birth  rate  in  1957  was  22-9;  rate  of  marriages,  7-64;  rate  of 
mortality,  8-81  per  1,000  of  mean  population. 

Oversea  arrivals  during  1967  numbered  233,328  and  departures  154,596. 
Of  these,  118,095  were  permanent  now  arrivals  and  41,073  Austrahan 
residents  departing  permanently. 


Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Demography.  Canberra,  1911-67 

Australian  Institute  of  Political  Science,  Australia  and  the  Migrant.  Sydney,  1953. — The 
Australian  Political  Party  System.  Sydney,  1954. — Italians  and  Germans  in  Australia. 
Melbourne,  1964 

Bemdt,  R.  M.,  and  0.  H.,  The  First  Australians.  Sydney,  1952 

Borrie,  W.  D.,  Population  Trends  and  Policies.  Sydney,  1948. — Immigration:  Australia's 
Problems  and  Prospects.  Sydney  and  London,  1949 
Elkin,  A.  P.,  The  Australian  Aborigines.  3rd  ed.  Sydney,  1964 
Fitzpatrick,  B.,  The  Australian  People,  1788-1945.  Melbourne,  1947 
Lodewyckx,  A.,  People  for  Australia:  a  study  in  population  problems.  Melbourne,  1956 
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RELIGION 

Under  the  constitution  the  Commonwealth  cannot  make  any  law  to 
estabhsh  any  religion,  to  impose  any  religious  observance  or  to  prohibit  the 
free  exercise  of  any  religion,  nor  can  it  require  a  religious  test  as  qualification 
tor  oiface  or  public  trust  under  the  Commonwealth.  The  figures  in  the 
table  refer  to  those  religions  with  the  largest  numbers  of  adherents  at  the 
time  of  the  census  of  1954.  The  census  question  on  religion  was  not  obliga¬ 
to^,  however,  and  no  reply  was  made  in  respect  of  855,819  persons.  In 
1957  the  Society  of  Friends  had  808  members. 


States  and 
Territories 
N.S.W.  . 
Victoria 
Queensland 
S.  Australia 
W.  Australia 
Tasmania  . 
North.  Terr. 
Anst.  Cap.  Terr. 

Total  . 


Church  of 

Koman 

Metho- 

Presby- 

Other 

England 

Catholic  ^ 

dist 

terian 

Christian  Christian 

Total 

1,466,571 

844,453 

275,1.88 

302,984 

196,612 

21,287 

3,107,095 

832,473 

563,654 

252,802 

327,422 

194,681 

26,299 

2il97'331 

454,095 

316,962 

146,456 

151,686 

114,586 

2,409 

1^186,094 

223,319 

125,770 

193,234 

30,778 

129,439 

1,432 

'703^972 

268,135 

143,489 

68,489 

37,659 

52,021 

2,929 

572,722 

147,407 

53,043 

38,236 

15,607 

25,195 

256 

279,743 

5,271 

4,279 

1,721 

1,200 

1,325 

117 

13,913 

11,579 

9,337 

1,807 

3,006 

1,884 

88 

27,701 

3,408,850 

2,060,986 

977,933 

870,242 

715,743 

54,817 

8,088,571 

The  foregoing  figures  exclude  indefinite,  18,4.56  ;  no  religion,  23,684 :  no  reply,  855  819. 
*  Includes  Catholics  fso  described).  ’ 


EDUCATION 

The  Second  World  War,  with  the  necessity  for  the  technical  training  of 
civilian  and  service  personnel,  first  brought  the  Commonwealth  to  any 
extent  into  the  field  of  education.  Post-war  developments  were  the 
Commonwealth  Reconstruction  Training  Scheme,  the  constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  OflSce  of  Education  (an  advisory  and  research  body  main¬ 
taining  liaison  with  other  countries  and  the  State  systems)  and  the 
establishment  at  Canberra  of  the  Australian  National  University.  During 
1957-58  the  Commonwealth  Government  spent  £A22m.  on  education  and 
research. 

Primary  and  secondary  education  is  undertaken  by  the  State,  some¬ 
times  termed  ‘  public  ’,  schools  and  the  so-called  ‘  private  ’  schools,  the  bulk 
of  which,  though  privately  managed,  cater  for  all  classes  of  the  community. 
They  include  the  church  schools,  the  most  numerous  being  those  of  the 
Roman  Cathohcs.  The  following  is  a  summary  for  1956  of  State  and  private 
school  education : 


Net  erpeudi- 


States 

and 

Schools 

Teachers 

Scholars 
(average  weekly 
enrolment) 

expendi¬ 
ture  on 
State 
schools 

ture  on 
education 
science, 

Territories 

State 

Private 

Slate 

Private 

State 

Private 

(£A1,000)  (£A1,000)* 

N-S-W."  . 

2,614 

789 

16,724 

6,369 

3,920 

510,848 

167,035 

34,809 

41,110 

Victoria  . 

2,039 

621 

12,194 

336,343 

136,170 

23,322* 

29,966 

Queensland 

1,560 

286 

7,337 

2,121 

203,097* 

58,579 

9,784* 

12,466 

S.  Australia  . 

662 

163 

4,670 

1,268 

133,235* 

29,050 

7,504 

9,077 

W.  Australia  . 

488 

275 

3,507 

1,094 

100,632 

31,761 

3,343* 

8,724 

Tasmania 

277 

52 

2,331 

422 

65,578 

10,767 

4,650 

North.  Terr.*  . 

10 

2 

77 

11 

2,039 

633 

168 

Total 

7,660 

2,088 

46,840 

16,205  1,341,772 

432,983 

105,993 

1955-56. 

Census  enrolment  1  Aug. 


*  Includes  Australian  Capital  Territory. 
‘  Average  daily  enrolment. 
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This  table  excludes,  in  general,  technical  education,  but  expenditure  on 
this  is  included  in  the  last  column,  together  with  expenditure  on  universities, 
agricultural  education,  public  libraries,  museums,  etc.  Commonwealth 
government  and  private  school  expenditure  is  not  included. 

The  Australian  National  University  at  Canberra  was  constituted  under 
the  Australian  National  University  Act  1946.  Under  this  Act,  the  univer¬ 
sity  may  establish  research  schools,  and  is  required  to  provide  facilities  for 
post-graduate  research.  The  research  schools  estabhshed  are  the  John 
Curtin  School  of  Medical  Research,  the  Research  School  of  Physical 
Sciences,  the  Research  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  the  Research  School 
of  Pacific  Studies.  Each  department  of  the  research  schools  accepts  a  small 
number  of  graduate  research  students,  the  general  minimum  entrance  require¬ 
ment  being  a  Master’s  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  a  university  of  senior  stand¬ 
ing.  In  1957  the  academic  staff  numbered  131,  and  88  research  students 
were  being  trained. 

For  the  other  universities  see  the  various  States. 

Technical  education  is  provided  for  in  more  than  a  hundred  State  schools 
and  colleges. 

Cinemas  (1958).  There  were  1,822  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
1,263,458. 

Newspapers  (1956).  There  were  48  daily  newspapers  in  Australia  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  3-8m.  Of  these,  3  papers  published  in  Melbourne 
accounted  for  U2m.  and  4  published  in  Sydney  for  l-3m. 

Australian  Council  for  Educational  Research.  Review  of  Education  in  Australia,  1948-54 
Melbourne,  1956. 

Baker,  S.  J.,  The  Australian  Language.  Sydney,  1945 

Butts,  R.  E.  (ed.),  Assumptions  Vnderlying  Australian  Education.  Melbourne,  1955 
Mitchell,  A.  G.,  The  Pronunciation  of  English  in  Australia.  Sydney,  1946 
Radford,  W.  0.,  The  Non-Qovemment  Schools  of  Australia:  a  descriptive  and  statistical  account. 
Melbourne,  1953 


SOCIAL  WELFARE 

The  Commonwealth  Social  Services  Act  1947-57  provides  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  age  pensions  to  men  65  years  of  age  and  over,  and  to  women  60 
years  of  age  and  over,  who  have  lived  in  Australia  or  an  AustraUan  territory 
for  at  least  20  years,  and  of  invalid  pensions  to  persons  16  years  of  age 
and  over,  who  have  lived  at  least  5  years  in  Australia  and  have  there  become 
totally  incapacitated  for  work  or  permanently  blind.  The  maximum  rate  of 
pension  is  £A227  10s.  a  year,  but  this  is  reduced  when  a  person  receives  income 
exceeding  £A182  a  year  from  other  sources  or  holds  property  (not  count¬ 
ing  his  home  and  personal  possessions)  valued  at  more  than  £A200.  Blind 
persons  are  not  subject  to  this  means  test.  During  1957-68  expenditure  on 
age  and  invalid  pensions  was  £A121,677,042  and  expenditure  on  funeral 
benefits  in  respect  of  pensioners’  deaths  was  £A326,068. 

A  maternity  allowance  is  paid  without  means  test  in  respect  of  every 
viable  child  born  (alive  or  dead)  in  Australia.  The  rates  are  £A15  where 
there  are  no  other  children  imder  16  years;  £A16  where  there  are  one  or  two 
other  children;  £A17  10s.  where  there  are  three  or  more  other  children;  in 
addition,  £A5  is  paid  for  each  additional  child  born  at  a  birth.  Expenditure 
during  1957-58  on  maternity  allowances  was  £A3, 560,028. 

Child  endowment  is  paid  for  chOdren  under  16  years  at  rate  of  6s.  per 
week  for  first  or  only  child  and  10s.  per  week  for  other  children.  Expendi¬ 
ture  during  1957-68  was  £A58,733,561. 
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A  payment  of  £A4  12s.  6(i.  per  week  is  made  to  widows  maintaining 
children  under  16  years  of  age  (plus  10s.  per  week  for  each  child  after  the 
first  in  her  custody),  and  of  £A3  15s.  per  week  to  widows  50  years  and  over 
not  maintaining  children.  A  special  allowance  of  £A3  15s.  per  week,  for 
not  more  than  26  weeks  (in  cases  of  pregnancy,  until  the  birth  of  the  child) 
following  the  death  of  the  husband,  is  also  provided  for  widows  under  60 
years  in  necessitous  circumstances  but  not  maintaining  children.  An 
allowance  of  £A3  16s.  per  week  is  made  to  a  woman  whose  husband  has 
been  imprisoned  for  more  than  6  months  if  she  is  over  50  years  of  age  or 
maintaining  a  child  or  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The  cost  of  widows’ 
pensions  in  1957-58  was  £A9,832,095. 

Unemployment  and  sickness  benefits  are  paid  to  persons  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  6.5  (males)  and  16  and  60  (females)  who  have  suffered  a  loss 
of  income  through  unemplo3mient  or  sickness  and  are  not  in  receipt  of  an 
age,  invalid,  widow’s  or  service  pension.  Claimants  must  have  resided  in 
Aptralia  for  the  12  months  preceding  the  claim,  or  they  must  satisfy  the 
Director-General  of  Social  Services  that  they  intend  to  reside  permanently  in 
Australia.  The  number  of  claims  granted  and  amounts  paid  during  1957-58 
were:  Unemployment,  143,877,  £A4,919,775;  sickness,  54,617,  £A1, 857,263; 
special,  3,870,  £A653,706  (including  special  benefit  payments  to  migrants 
in  reception  and  training  centres). 

Under  the  National  Health  Act  1953-57,  the  Commonwealth  Govern¬ 
ment  pays  12s.  per  day  for  a  pensioner  or  a  dependent  of  a  pensioner  and 
8s.  per  day  for  all  patients  in  public  and  approved  private  hospitals.  A 
further  4s.  per  day  is  payable  to  a  patient  who  contributes  to  a  registered 
hospital  benefit  organization  for  a  fund  benefit  of  between  6s.  and  15s.  lid. 
per  day,  and  at  the  rate  of  12s.  per  day  if  a  person  contributes  16s.  or  more 
per  day.  The  cost  of  these  services  in  1957-68  was  £A10,823,096. 

Since  Sept.  1950  certain  life-saving  and  disease-preventing  drugs  have 
been  provided  free  of  charge.  The  cost  of  these  benefits  in  1957-58  was 
£A12,910,744. 

The  Pensioners’  Medical  Service  (begim  21  Feb.  1951)  provides  free 
medical  service  and  pharmaceutical  benefits  to  ehgible  pensioners  and  their 
dependants.  Expenditure  was  £A5,322,035  in  1957-58. 

The  medical  benefit  scheme  has  operated  since  July  1953.  Under  it  the 
Commonwealth  Government  subsidizes  the  payment  of  medical  expenses  of 
members  of  registered  organizations.  Expenditure  was  £A7,085,524  in 
1957-58. 

The  Tuberculosis  Act  1948  provides  for  diagnosis,  treatment,  after-care 
and  allowances  to  sufferers  and  their  dependants.  The  Commonwealth 
Government  meets  approved  additional  maintenance  cost  and  provides  all 
capital  money  required.  Cost  of  this  service  in  1957-58  was  £A1,254,693 
for  allowances,  £A4,51 1,523  for  maintenance  payments  to  the  states  and 
£A2, 142,248  for  capital  expenditure. 

Service  pensions  are  paid  to  (a)  aged  ex-members  of  the  forces,  (6) 
ex-members  of  the  forces  who  are  permanently  unemployable  and  their  de¬ 
pendants,  (c)  ex-members  of  the  forces  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  their 
dependants.  The  numbers  of  pensioners  (dependants  stated  in  brackets)  in 
each  class  at  30  June  1958  were:  (a)  16,366;  (b)  11,472  (11,667);  (c)  1,477 
(2,222). 

Commonwealth  Social  Services:  Amounts  (in  £  A  1,000)  paid  in 
1967-58: 
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Unem¬ 

ployment, 

sickness 


State  or 

Age  and 
invalid 

Child 

endow- 

Widows’ 

Maternity 

allow- 

and 

speciai 

War 

Service 

Territory 

pensions 

ment 

pensions 

ances 

benefits 

pensions 

pensions 

N.S.W. 

60,353 

21,219 

3,901 

1,281 

2,681 

16,824' 

1,900  ■ 

Victoria 

29,796 

16,719 

2,331 

969 

1,639 

14,871 

1,320 

Qaeensland . 

18,343 

9,117 

1,676 

647 

1,684 

6,919 

948 

S.  Australia 

10,716 

6,430 

844 

323 

500 

4,813' 

620  * 

W.  Australia 

8,077 

4,672 

708 

271 

632 

4,008 

697 

Tasmania  . 

4,034 

2,237 

339 

138 

179 

2,212 

247 

Northern  Terr. 

45 

180 

6 

11 

4 

— 

— 

Aust.  Cap.  Terr.  . 

147 

248 

19 

18 

12 

— 

— 

Abroad 

66 

12 

8 

631 

— 

Total  . 

121,577 

68,734 

9,832 

3,560 

7,331 

60,278 

5,630 

■  Includes  Australian  Capital  Territory.  ’  Includes  Northern  Territory. 


Number  of  pensions 

etc.,  in  force  at  30  June  1958: 

State  or 

Age  and 
invalid 

Child 

endow- 

Widows’ 

M  atemity 
allow- 

Unem¬ 

ployment, 

sickness 

and 

special 

War 

Service 

Tenitory 

pensions 

ment 

pensions 

ances 

benefits 

pensions 

pensions 

N.S.W. 

234,703 

531,556 

18,593 

79,220 

15,754 

209,207 

14,510  ' 

Victoria 

143,655 

383,926 

11,252 

60,666 

9,353 

179,837 

10,058 

Queensland. 

87,034 

204,503 

7,784 

34,000 

6,634 

86,738 

7,073 

S.  Australia 

61,369 

132,079 

4,066 

20,001 

3,072 

66,020* 

3,832  * 

W.  Australia 

38,643 

104,472 

3,542 

16,829 

3,684 

55,251 

4,672 

Tasmania  . 

17,997 

49,812 

1,581 

8,509 

995 

27,238 

2,058 

Northern  Terr.  . 

214 

3,043 

31 

666 

15 

— 

— 

Aust.  Cap.  Terr.  . 

693 

6,818 

79 

1,137 

61 

— 

— 

Abroad 

— 

169 

— 

121 

— 

6,071 

— 

Total 

674,208 

1,416,378 

46,928 

221,149 

39,568 

628,362  • 

42,203 

1  Includes  Australian  Capital  Territory.  *  Includes  Northern  Territory. 

'  Age  496,757,  invalid  77,451.  ‘  Endowed  children,  8,051,699. 

®  Number  of  allowances  granted  during  12  mouths  ended  30  June  1957. 

*  Includes  493,631,  Second  World  War. 

Books  of  Reference 

Hasluck,  P.  M.  0.,  Native  Welfare  in  Australia.  Perth,  1953 

Tew,  M.,  Work  and  Welfare  in  Australia ;  Studies  in  Social  Economics.  Melbourne,  1951 
Select  Bibliography  on  Social  Welfare  in  Australia.  Dept,  of  Social  Services.  Canberra,  1953 

JUSTICE 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth  is  vested  in  the  High  Court  of 
Australia  (the  federal  supreme  Comt)  in  the  federal  Courts  created  by 
Parhament  (the  Federal  Court  of  Bankruptcy  and  the  Commonwealth 
Industrial  Court)  and  in  the  State  Courts  vested  by  Parliament  wi  th  federal 
jurisdiction. 

High  Court.  The  High  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  6  other 
Justices,  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  The  Constitution 
confers  on  the  High  Court  original  jurisdiction,  inter  alia,  in  all  matters 
arising  under  treaties  or  affecting  consuls  or  other  foreign  representatives, 
and  between  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  a  State  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Parhament  may  make  laws  conferring  original  jurisdiction  on  the 
High  Court  in  matters  arising  imder  the  Constitution  or  imder  any  laws  made 
by  Parliament. 

The  High  Court  may  hear  and  determine  appeals  from  its  own  Justices 
exercising  original  jurisdiction,  from  any  other  federal  Court,  from  a  Court 
exercising  federal  jurisdiction,  and  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States. 
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There  is  a  limited  right  of  appeal  from  the  High  Court  to  the  Privy  Council, 
in  certain  important  types  of  constitutional  disputes  the  leave  of  the 
High  Court  so  to  appeal  is  necessary. 

Federal  Courts.  There  are  two  other  federal  courts  which  have  been 
created  to  exercise  special  jurisdiction.  They  are  the  Commonwealth 
Industrial  Court  {see  below)  and  the  Federal  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  The 
Federal  Court  of  Bankruptcy  consists  of  a  Judge  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council.  The  State  Supreme  Courts  have  been  vested  with 
federal  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy. 

State  Courts.  The  general  federal  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Courts 
extends,  subject  to  certain  restrictions  and  exceptions,  to  all  matters  in 
which  the  High  Court  has  jurisdiction.  In  matters  of  non-federal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  appeal  is  stUl  possible,  as  a  matter  of  law,  from  the  State  Courts  direct 
to  the  Privy  Council. 

Industrial  Courts.  The  chief  industrial  tribunals  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  the  Industrial  Court,  constituted  by  judges,  and  the  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Commission,  constituted  by  judges  and  commissioners.  The 
Commonwealth  Industrial  Court  deals  with  questions  of  law,  the  judicial 
interpretation  of  awards,  imposition  of  penalties,  etc.  The  Commission’s 
functions  include  settling  industrial  disputes,  making  awards,  determuiing 
the  standard  hours  of  work,  the  basic  wage,  etc. 

’Baalma.n,  J Outline  of  Law  in  Australia.  2nd  ed.  Sydney,  1955 

Barry,  Baton  and  Saver,  The  Criminal  Law  in  Australia.  London,  1948 

^  I'gsl’  ® Proprietary  and  Private  Companies ;  law  and  management.  Sydney, 

Sugerman,  B.,  and  others  (ed.),  Australian  Digest,  1325-1933,  of  the  reported  decisions  of  the 
Australian  courts  and  of  Australian  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  with  table  o  cases.  Svdnev 
1934,  and  annual  supplements  •" 

Torston,  B,  P,.,  Australian  Mercantile  Law  9th  ed.  Sydney,  1957 

FINANCE 

Commonwealth 

In  1929,  under  a  financial  agreement  between  the  Commonwealth  and 
States,  approved  by  a  referendum,  the  Commonwealth  took  over  all  State 
debts  existing  on  30  June  1927  and  agreed  to  pay  £A7,584,912  a  year  for  68 
years  towards  the  interest  charges  thereon,  and  to  make  substantial  con¬ 
tributions  towards  a  sinldng  fund  to  extinguish  existing  debts  in  58  years 
and  future  debts  in  63  years.  The  Commonwealth  Government  arranges 
all  borrowing  for  both  Commonwealth  and  States  through  a  loan  council 
consisting  of  representatives  of  Commonwealth  and  State  governments. 
Since  1942  the  Commonwealth  Government  alone  has  levied  taxes  on  in¬ 
comes.  In  return  for  vacating  this  field  of  taxation,  the  States  are  re¬ 
imbursed  by  a  grant  from  the  Commonwealth  out  of  revenue  received.  All 
figures  in  the  following  table  are  £A1,000. 


Commonwealth  budget 
Revenue : 

1954-65 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Customs  .... 

101,254 

87,608 

68,597 

71,717 

Excise  .... 

143,149 

168,264 

217,440 

231,3.34 

Sales  tax  .... 

100,446 

110,001 

126,752 

137,777 

Land  tax  .... 

13 

1 

11 

Estate  duty 

9,614 

10,120 

12,712 

13,774 

Income  taxes 

532,916 

673,988 

620,298 

650,419 

Pay-roll  tax 

41,455 

45,643 

48,675 

48,552 

Entertainments  tax 

-2 

-1 

Gift  duty  .... 

1,618 

1,820 

1,940 

2,205 

Postmaster-General’s  Dept. . 

72,825 

79,341 

90,074 

96,776 

Note.  Minus  sign  (— )  indicates  excess  of  refunds. 
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Commonwealth  budget 
Revenue  (contd.) : 

Broadcasting  and  television 
services 
All  other  ^  . 

Total  revenue’ 

Expenditure : 

From  revenue’  . 

From  loans’ 

Total  expenditure 

Including : 

Defence  services;* 

From  revenue . 

War  and  Repatriation  (1914- 
18,  1939-45)  services:* 
Prom  loans 
Prom  revenue . 

Subsidies  .... 
Age  and  invalid  pensions 
Maternity  allowances  . 

Child  endowment 
Widows’  pensions 
Unemployment  and  sickness 
benefits 

Hospital  benefits 
Funeral  benefits . 
Commonwealth  rehabilita¬ 
tion  service 

Pharmaceutical  benefits 
Tuberculosis  benefits  . 
Postmaster-General’s  Dept.  * 
Broadcasting  and  television  * 
Debt  redemption  reserve 
Loan  consolidation  and  in¬ 
vestment  reserve 
Payments  to  States : 

From  revenue 
From  loan* 


1954-55 

1955-66 

3,875 

60,278 

3,897 

57,877 

1,067,441 

1,138,358 

1,067,441 

33,182 

1,138,358 

43,996 

1,100,623 

1,182,363 

186,190 

191,408 

4,039 

150,282 

21,539 

88,006 

3,362 

52,530 

6,862 

7,622 

154,766 

17,393 

101,625 

3,410 

60,381 

7,723 

2,640 

9,231 

304 

2,563 

9,553 

319 

451 

9,445 

5,657 

102,084 

5,144 

70,151 

505 

10,380 

5,697 

114,.597 

6,407 

61,613 

200,729 

29,160 

220,542 

33,200 

1956-57 

1957-58 

5,301 

121,045 

6,876 

64,330 

1,311,835 

1,323,771 

1,311,835 

44,068 

1,323,771 

46,164 

1,355,903 

1,368,935 

189,690 

186,295 

8,019 

142,463 

15,014 

109,210 

3,482 

57,037 

8,862 

8,703 

163,130 

15,660 

121,577 

3,560 

68,734 

9,832 

4,000 

9,813 

341 

7,331 

10,823 

325 

568 

9,924 

6,216 

121,918 

9,398 

608 

12,911 

5,766 

131,763 

8,917 

194,793 

104,378 

244,077 

32,160 

270,667 

33,160 

'  Includes  unrequired  balances  of  Trust  Accounts  1954-55,  £5,237,000;  1955-56,  £1,981,000 ; 
1966-57,  £69,772,000;  1957-58, £3,991,000 

’  Excludes  interest  payable  on  States’  debts  (recoverable  from  States). 

*  Net  expenditure  on  war,  works,  etc. ;  excludes  parents  of  Australian  currency  proceeds 
of  International  Bank  dollar  loans  to  national  debt  sinking  fund,  of  proceeds  of  Swiss  loans 
to  Swiss  loan  trust  account,  and  of  proceeds  of  Canadian  loan  to  Canadian  loan  trust  account. 

*  Includes  capital  works  and  services. 

*  Includes  capital  works  and  services  and  debt  charges. 

*  Advances  to  States  for  housing. 


The  estimated  receipts,  excluding  loan,  for  1958-59  amount  to  £Al,311m. 
and  the  expenditure  for  purposes  other  than  defence  services  £Al,199m. 
The  estimated  defence  and  war  and  repatriation  expenditure  is  £A277m. 
and,  in  addition,  £A78m.  will  be  chargeable  to  loan  fund. 

The  following  table  shows  the  public  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
States  at  30  June  1958: 


Maturing  in 

Currency 

Commonwealth 

States 

Total 

London 

.  £1,000  Stg 

61,665 

256,755 

318,420 

New  York  , 

.  £1,000' 

68,849 

26,223 

95,072 

Australia 

.  £1,000  Aust. 

1,689,204 

1,964,954 

3,554,158 

Switzerland. 

.  £1,000’ 

12,251 

2,907 

— 

12,251 

Canada 

.  £1,000' 

— 

2,907 

Total 

.  £1,000’ 

1,734,876 

2,247,932 

3,982,808 

*  Payable  in  dollars  which  have  been  converted  on  the  basis  of  $4-8666  to  £1. 

’  Converted  to  Australian  currency  at  the  rate  of  1,000  Swiss  francs  to  £A102  lx.  lOd. 

•  Total  ‘face’  or  ‘book’  value.  No  adjustment  has  been  made  for  the  differences  in 
currency  mentioned  above. 
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The  nominal  annual  interest  payable  (taking  no  account  of  exchange) 
was  £141,069,000,  an  average  rate  per  cent  of  £3  10«.  lOi.  The  nominal 
amount  of  interest  payable  in  London  amounted  to  £11,014,000  (excluding 
suspended  interest  on  war  debt  due  to  British  Government),  in  New  York 
to  £4,143,000,  in  Switzerland  to  £475,000  and  in  Canada  to  £116,000. 

The  average  rate  of  interest  on  internal  debt  at  30  June,  1930,  1940, 
and  1958  was  5-27%,  3-62%  and  3'53%  respectively. 

Debt  per  head  of  population  at  30  June  1958  was  £404  Oa.  8d.,  while  the 
annual  interest  charge,  exclusive  of  exchange  and  suspended  interest  of 
£3,919,774  on  war  debt  due  to  British  Government,  amounted  to  £14  6a.  6d. 
per  head. 

States 

The  following  tables  present  a  summary  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  States  during  1957-58,  showing,  under  general  headings,  the  main 
sources  of  income  and  the  main  items  of  expenditure  (in  £A1,000). 


Business 

Common- 

States  revenue 

under- 

wealth 

Lands  and 

(Preliminary) 

Taxation 

takings 

payments  * 

other 

Total 

New  South  Wales 

34,720 

92,386 

76,617 

30,021 

232,744 

Victoria  . 

28,628 

36,420 

63,690 

23,799 

142,337 

Queensland 

10,823 

33,936 

31,914 

11,284 

87,956 

South  Australia 

9,772 

21,012 

24,262 

11,306 

66,342 

Western  Australia  . 

6,367 

17,263 

25,901 

8,523 

67,0.54 

Tasmania 

3,663 

— 

10,776 

6,657 

19,986 

Total 

92,863 

201,016 

222,050 

90,490 

606,419 

*  Includes  special  grants  and  payments  under  the  Tax  Reimbursements  Act. 


Prom  revenue 


States  expenditure 
(Preliminary) 

Public 

debt 

charges 

Business 

under¬ 

takings 

Administra- 
tion^  works 
and  social 
services 

Total 

From  loan 
— Net  ex¬ 
penditure 
on  works 

New  South  Wales 

28,369 

88,664 

116,616 

232,649 

62,610 

Victoria 

23,910 

37,412 

84,229 

145,561 

42,736 

20,022 

Queensland 

13,047 

36,011 

40,412 

89,470 

South  Australia 

14,698 

20,456 

31,688 

66,742 

21,753 

Western  Australia  . 

9,936 

20,232 

28,009 

68,177 

15,837 

Tasmania 

6,648 

1,130 

13,120 

20,798 

10,773 

Total 

96,408 

203,905 

313,074 

613,387 

163,731 

The  aggregate 

revenue  and 

expenditure  (excluding  loan) 

of  Com- 

monwealth  and 

States  combined  during  1957-58 

was  respectively 

£A1,692,043,000  and  £A1, 699, 011,000.  Aggregate  net  loan  expenditure  on 
works  was  £A208,865,000. 

Finance  (2  parts).  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.  Canberra,  1907-1966/67 
Falional  Income  and  Exjienditure.  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Canberra,  1946  to  date 
Campbell,  W.  J.,  Australian  Stale  Public  Finance.  Sydney,  1954 

Copland,  D.  B.,  The  Australian  Economy.  6th  ed.  Sydney,  1947. — Inflation  and  Expansion  ; 
Essays  in  the  Australian  Economy.  Melbourne,  1951. — The  Conflict  of  Expansion  and 
Stability:  documents  relating  to  Australian  economic  policy  19i5-52.  Melbouipa  1957 
Tew,  J.  H.  B.,  Wealth  and  Income:  an  analysis  of  the  economic  and  financial  systems  of 
Australia  and  Great  Britain.  2nd  ed.  Melbourne,  1955 


DEFENCE 

Army.  The  military  forces  of  Australia  are  administered  by  a  Military 
Board,  consisting  of  the  Minister  for  the  Army  (President),  the  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  (Chairman),  Adjutant-General,  Quartermaster-General, 
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Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Citizen 
Mihtary  Force  Member,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  ^my. 
The  military  forces  consist  of  the  Australian  Regular  Army  and  the  Citizen 
Military  Forces  together  with  the  Australian  Cadet  Corps. 

In  peace  the  Regular  Army  comprises  a  field  force,  a  nucleus  of  home 
defence  units,  and  a  command  training  and  administrative  organization 
designed  to  facihtate  mobilization  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  field  force 
is  available  for  employment  overseas  to  honour  Australia’s  obligation  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  fulfil  other  treaty  obligations  or  to  carry  out  a  British 
Commonwealth  defence  task. 

All  youths  of  18  years  of  age  who  are  ordinarily  resident  in  Australia  are 
Uahle  for  National  Service,  hut  only  12,000  are  called  up  each  year  for  train¬ 
ing.  This  consists  of  1 1  weeks  full-time  mihtary  training  in  the  first  year, 
in  special  training  units,  followed  by  3  years  additional  service  in  the  Citizen 
MOitary  Forces. 

The  Austrahan  Cadet  Force  is  composed  of  students  of  educational 
estabhshments. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Austraha  is  divided  into  Commands,  generally 
corresponding  with  the  boundaries  of  the  States.  They  are  Northern, 
Eastern,  Southern,  Central,  Western,  Tasmania  and  Northern  Territory 
Commands,  with  headquarters  at  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide, 
Perth,  Hobart  and  Darwin.  Papua  and  New  Guinea  are  the  responsibility 
of  Northern  Command. 

On  30  June  1958  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  was  20,746  ah  ranks, 
of  whom  1,369  were  serving  abroad.  The  strength  of  the  Citizen  Mihtary 
Forces  was  62,186,  including  15,285  volunteers  and  36,901  National  Service¬ 
men. 

Navy.  The  Royal  Australian  Navy  is  controlled  by  the  Naval  Board, 
which  consists  of  the  Minister  for  the  Navy  with  4  Naval  Members  (First 
Naval  Member  and  Chief  of  Naval  Staff;  Second  Naval  Member  and  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel;  Third  Naval  Member  and  Chief  of  Naval  Construction; 
and  Fourth  Naval  Member  and  Commodore  (Air)),  and  the  Secretary, 
Department  of  the  Navy.  Headquarters  of  the  Naval  Board  was,  in  1959, 
transferred  from  Melbourne  to  Canberra. 

Principal  ships  of  the  Royal  Austrahan  Navy : 


Com¬ 

pleted 

Name 

Stan¬ 

dard 

dis¬ 

place¬ 

ment 

Tons 

Armour 

Txir- 
Belt  rets 

In.  In. 

Tor¬ 

pedo 

Principal  tubes 

armament  21  in. 

Shaft 

horse¬ 

power 

Speed 

Knots 

1955 

1949 

Melbourne  (ez- 
Majestio) 

Sydney  (ez-Terrible) 

Light  Aircraft  Carriers 

16,000  —  —  25  40-mm.  A.A.  — 
16,700  —  —  30  40-iiun.  A.A.  — 

42,000 

42,000 

24i 

24t 

Cruiser 

1936 

Hobart 

7,105 

3  1 

6  6-in. ;  8  4-in,  8 

72,000 

32i 

A.A. 

Extensively  refitted  in  1966,  and  placed  in  reserve. 

There  are  also  6  destroyers  (2  ‘Daring,’  2  ‘Battle,’  2  ‘Tribal’  class),  4 
fast  anti-submarine  frigates  converted  from  ‘  Q  ’  class  destroyers,  13  frigates. 
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14  ocean  minesiveepers,  1  depot  ship,  8  seaward  defence  motor  launches,  5 
boom  defence  vessels,  6  search  and  rescue  launches,  29  general  purpose 
vessels,  4  fleet  tugs,  1  fleet  auxiliary  and  41  servicing  craft.  A  new  anti¬ 
submarine  frigate,  the  Yarra,  was  launched  at  Williamstown  Naval  Dock¬ 
yard  on  30  Sept.  1958. 

Main  units  held  in  reserve  (included  above)  consist  of  1  aircraft  carrier, 
1  cruiser,  1  destroyer,  1  fast  anti-submarine  frigate,  1 1  ‘  Eiver  ’  class  frigates 
and  12  ocean  minesweepers. 

Naval  dockyards  exist  at  Garden  Island,  Sydney,  and  Williamstown, 
Victoria.  Naval  shipbuilding  is  carried  out  at  Williamstown,  at  Cockatoo 
Dock  and  Engineering  Company,  Sydney,  or  by  private  contract.  The 
main  repair  base  and  store  depots  are  at  Sydney. 

The  main  training  establishments  are  H.M.A.S.  Cerberus  (Flinders  Naval 
Depot)  in  Victoria,  H.M.A.S.  Watson  and  H.M.A.S.  Nirimba  at  Sydney, 
H.M.A.S.  Albatross  (Naval  Air  Station)  at  Nowra,  N.S.W.,  and  H.M.A.S. 
Creswell  (Royal  Australian  Naval  College)  at  Jervis  Bay,  N.S.W.  Reserve 
training  is  conducted  in  naval  establishments  in  all  capital  cities. 

The  Fleet  Air  Arm  was  established  in  1948  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Navy.  Its  operational  squadrons,  ashore  and  afloat,  are  equipped  with  Sea 
Venom  all-weather  fighters  and  Gannet  anti-submarine  aircraft,  and  there 
is  a  squadron  of  Sycamore  helicopters  for  ‘  plane  guard,’  rescue  and  other 
duties,  in  addition  to  training  imits. 

The  serving  strength  at  30  June  1958  totalled  10,745  officers  and  ratings. 

The  navy  estimates  for  1958-59  totalled  £A42,401,000. 

Air  Force.  The  Royal  Australian  Air  Force  is  administered  by  the  Air 
Board  which  consists  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  the  Air  Member  for 
Technical  Services,  the  Air  Member  for  Supply  and  Equipment,  the  Air 
Member  for  Personnel,  the  Citizen  Air  Force  Member  and  the  Secretary, 
Department  of  Air.  The  entire  operational  organization  is  controlled  by 
Home  Command,  with  H.Q.  at  Sydney.  Training  and  Maintenance 
Commands  have  their  H.Q.  in  Melbourne. 

Flying  establishment  comprises  16  squadrons,  of  which  3  are  equipped 
with  Canberra  bombers,  3  with  Sabre  fighters,  2  with  Hercules  and  Dakota 
transports,  and  2  with  Lincoln  and  Neptune  maritime  patrol-bombers.  A 
target-towing  squadron  is  equipped  with  Vampires  and  Meteors,  and  simi¬ 
lar  aircraft  are  flown  by  the  6  Citizen  Air  Force  squadrons.  As  part  of 
Australia’s  contribution  to  SEATO,  2  of  the  fighter  squadrons  and  one 
j  bomber  squadron,  with  their  support  imits,  are  based  at  Butterworth, 

I  Malaya. 

I  At  1  Aug.  1958  the  strength  of  the  R.A.A.F.  was  as  follows: 
j  Permanent  Air  Force,  14,957;  Active  Citizen  Air  Force,  608;  Active  Re- 
i  serve,  338,  and  General  Reserve,  12,159. 

Australia  in  the  War  of  1939-1945,  ed.  Gavin  Long.  22  vols.  OanbeiTa,  1952  £E. 

Bean,  0.  B.  W.  (ed.),  Official  Bistory  of  Australia  in  the  War  of  1914-18.  12  vols.  Sydnej,. 

1921-43 

McGuire,  F.  M.,  The  Royal  Australian  Navy.  Melbourne,  1948 


PRODUCTION 

At  31  Dec.  1957,  690,874,000  acres,  representing  86’3%  of  the  total 
area  of  Australia,  were  either  unoccupied  or  occupied  by  the  Crown ;  only 
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8-3%  bad  been  actually  alienated  (157,075,000  acres) ;  1'6%  (31,239,000 
acres)  was  in  process  of  aUenation,  and  53’8%  (1,024,544,000  acres)  was 
held  under  tbe  various  forms  of  leases  and  bcences. 

Area  and  yield  of  tbe  principal  crops  in  1956-57: 


Crops 

Total  acreage 
(1,000  acres) 

Total  yield 
(1,000  bushels) 

Yield  per  acre 
(bushels) 

Wheat  (grain) 

7,874 

134,455 

17-1 

Oats  (grain)  .... 

2,556 

35,396 

13-8 

Barley  (grain) 

2,093 

49,279 

23-5 

Maize  (grain)  . 

182 

5,494 

(1,000  tons) 
3,043 

30-3 

Hay . 

1,861 

(tons) 

1-63 

Potatoes  (ordinary) 

101 

519 

5-14 

Sugar  cane  (for  crushing) 

370 

9,272 

25T 

Vineyards 

132 

495  “ 

3-98“ 

Wine  ..... 

.  69“ 

(1,000  gallons) 
30,502 

_ 

Orchards  and  fruit  gardens 

270 

— 

— 

*  Dried  grapes,  79,857  tons;  table  grapes,  16,114  tons;  wine  grapes,  166,466  tons. 
’  Per  productive  acre.  ’  Area  under  grapes  for  wine. 


Tbe  following  summary  shows  some  of  the  more  important  items  or 
classes  of  production,  classified  by  States  : 

Australia 


Produotoin,  1956-57  N.S.W. 
Area  of  crops  (1,000 

acres)  .  .  .  3,789 

■Production  of  wheat 

(1,000  bu.)  .  .  28,490 

Vic. 

3,637 

35,282 

Q’ld 

2,469 

7,061 

S.A. 

3,979 

31,432 

W.A. 

5,232 

32,100 

Tas. 

289 

89 

(including 

Territories) 

19,401 

134,455 

Number  of  sheep  (1,000)  67,670 

25,831 

23,190 

14,984 

14,887 

2,943 

149,802 

Production  of  shorn 

wool  (1,000  lb.)  .  617,875 

270,366 

219,605 

175,274 

145,797 

25,705 

1,457,387 

Number  of  cattle  (1 ,000)  3,91 1 

2,765 

7,462 

622 

957 

354 

17,257 

Production  of  factory 

butter  (tons)  .  .  33,826 

88,598 

41,089 

8,440 

7,462 

10,425 

189,840 

Production  of  factory 

cheese  (tons)  .  .  4,019 

20,542 

7,137 

11,958 

1,182 

333 

45,171 

Number  of  pigs  (1,000) .  387 

258 

395 

92 

140 

52 

1,325 

Production  of  all  meat 

(tons,  bone-in  weight)  385,969 

311,398 

360,820 

90,192 

79,045 

33,864 

1,270,071 

Production  of  minerals  * 

(value  £A1,000)  .  83,170 

13,349 

26,538 

11,871 

20,833 

9,556 

167,951 

Total  primary  produc- 

tion  (vaJue  £A1,000).  431,298 

280,895 

233,555 

141,748 

98,570 

40,009 

1,232,425 

Factory  production 

(value  £A1,000)  .  707,379 

527,646 

138,400 

126,766 

73,442 

48,682 

1,622,315* 

>  1957. 

*  Excluding  Northern  Territory  and  A.O.T. 

Tbe  mineral  output  was 

valued 

as  follows  (in  £A 1,000] 

: 

Mineral  1956 

1957 

Mineral 

1956 

1957 

Copper  .  .  18,182 

12,193 

Zinc 

8.215 

5,292 

Gold  .  .  .  15,509 

15,405 

Black  coal 

52,439 

62,216 

Iron  Ore  .  .  4,449 

4,326 

Brown  coal 

4,644 

6,205 

Lead .  .  .  34,552 

29,663 

Rutile  .  .  6,430 

8,2,54 

Total  (value  of  mining 

Tungsten  .  .  3,332 

2,326 

and  quarrying) 

.  176,320 

167,951 
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Gold  production  (fine  oz.)  in  1953,  1,075,181;  1954,  1,117,742;  1955, 
1,049,039;  1956,  1,029,821;  1957,  1,083,941.  Black  coal  (1,000  tons) 
mined  in  1953,  18,411;  1954,  19,763;  1955,  19,275;  1956,  19,274;  1957, 
19,919. 

Statistics  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  Australia  in  1956-57 : 
Number  of  establishments,  53,200;  workers  employed,  1,063,027;  salaries 
and  wages  paid,  £A890,734,000 ;  value  of  plant  and  machinery,  land  and 
buildings,  £A1, 685,948, 000;  value  of  materials  and  fuel  and  power  used, 
£A2,398,473,000  ;  value  of  production,  £A1, 622, 700,000;  value  of  output, 
£A4,021, 173,000. 

Estimated  net  value  (in  £A  1,000)  of  the  products  of  Australia: 


Products 

1952-63 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-67 

Agriculture 

276,398 

268,460 

243,919 

279,455 

254,504 

Pastoral  .... 

493,746 

491,716 

461,464 

446,780 

598,392 

Dairy,  poultry,  bees 

172,024 

173,164 

166,983 

187,179 

171,867 

Trapping,  forestry,  fisheries 

52,056 

54,535 

67,735 

64,990 

67,685 

Mining  .... 

109,671 

104,875 

118,087 

132,508 

139,977 

Manufacturing 

1,082,862 

1,231,113 

1,365,609 

1,500,714 

1,622,315 

Total  . 

2,187,256 

2,323,863 

2,413,697 

2,611,626 

2,864,740 

Books  of  Reference 

Primary  Industries,  2  Paris  {Rural,  Non-rural).  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.  Canberra, 
1950-51  to  1956-57 

Secondary  Industries.  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.  Canberra,  1936-37  to  1956-57 
The  Importance  oj  Wool  in  Australia’s  National  Income.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Canberra,  1952 

Qiuirterly  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Canberra, 
1948  to  date 

Atlas  of  Australian  Resources.  Department  of  National  Development.  Canberra,  1953  to  data 
Bulletin.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Canberra,  1946  to  date 
Report  on  the  Australian  Sugar  Industry.  Sugar  Inquiry  Committee.  Canberra,  1952 
Rural  Australia;  a  Graphical  Summary.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Sydney,  1952 
The  Structure  and  Capacity  of  Australian  Manufacturing  Industries.  Department  of  National 
Development — Division  of  Industrial  Development.  Melbourne,  1952 
Developments  in  Australian  Manufacturing  Industry.  Department  of  Trade.  Melbourne, 
1956  to  date 

Survey  of  Manufacturing  Industry  in  Australia.  Department  of  Trade.  Melbomne,  1956  to 
date 

The  Australian  Mineral  Industry.  Department  of  National  Development — Buieau  of  Mineral 
Resources,  Geology  and  Geophysics.  Melbourne,  1948  to  date 
Australia :  Overseas  Economic  Survey.  H.M.S.O.,  1955 
Economic  Survey.  Treasury.  Canberra,  1956  to  date 

Andrews,  J.,  Australia’s  Resources  and  Their  Utilization.  5th  ed.  Sydney,  1957 
Austin,  H.  P.,  The  Merino :  past,  present  and  probable.  4th  ed.  Sydney,  1950 
Australasian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  Proceedings:  new  series.  Melbourne, 
1912  to  date 

Barrett,  C.  L.,  Gold  in  Australia.  Melbourne,  1951 

Beattie,  W.  A.,  A  Survey  of  the  Beef-cattle  Industry  of  Australia.  Melbourne,  1956 
Callaghan,  A.  R.,  and  Millington,  A.  J.,  The  Wheal  Industry  in  Australia.  Sydney,  1956 
David,  T.  W.  E.,  Geology  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Ed.  by  W.  R.  Browne.  3  vols. 
Loudon, 1950 

Blford,  H.  S.,  and  McKeown,  M.  R.,  Coal-mining  in  Australia.  Melbourne,  1947 
Holmes,  J.  McD.,  Soil  Erosion  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Sydney,  1946 
James,  W.,  Wine  in  Australia.  2ud  ed.  Melbourne,  1955 
La  Nauze,  J.  A.,  Political  Economy  in  Australia.  Mebourne,  1949 
Munz,  H.,  The  Australian  Wool  Industry.  Sydney,  1950 
Rougliley,  T.  C.,  Fish  and  Fisheries  of  Australia.  2nd  ed.  Sydney,  1951 
Shann,  E.  O.  G.,  An  Economic  History  of  Australia.  Melbourne,  1948 
Shannon,  I.,  Rural  Industries  in  the  Australian  Economy.  Melbourne,  1955 
Shaw,  A.  G.  L.,  Economic  Development  of  Australia.  3rd  ed.  Melbourne,  1955.  The  Story 
of  Australia.  London,  1955  ..  t,  j  ,  ,  iv, 

Wadham,  S.M.,  and  Wood,  G.  L.,  Land  Utilization  in  Australia.  Rev.  ed.  Melbourne, 

Wood,  G.  L.  (ed.),  Australia:  Its  Resources  and  Development.  New  York,  1947 
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LABOUR 

The  trade  unions  in  Australia  are  very  diverse  in  character,  and  range 
from  the  small  independent  association  to  the  large  inter-state  organization, 
which,  in  its  turn,  may  be  a  branch  of  a  British  or  international  union. 
As  at  31  Dec.  1957  there  were  373  separate  unions  with  a  total  of  1,810,154 
members. 

In  1927  a  central  organization,  now  called  the  Australian  Council  of  Trade 
Unions,  came  into  being.  It  consists  of  affiliated  unions  and  affihated 
Metropolitan  and/or  State  Labour  Councils  and  Provincial  Councils.  It  has 
authority  to  deal  with  industrial  matters  of  an  inter-state  character  affecting 
the  trade  union  movement  generally.  It  also  submits  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Government  the  names  of  persons  suitable  for  selection  as  the 
Australian  workers’  delegate  to  the  annual  International  Labour  Confer¬ 
ence. 

The  estimated  number  of  civilian  wage  and  salary  earners  in  employment 
in  Austraha  at  31  Dec.  1957  was  3,064,000  (2,234,000  males  and  830,000 
females). 

Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Labour  Report.  Canberra,  1913-1958 
Pitzpatrict,  Brian,  Short  History  of  the  Australian  Labour  Movement.  2nd  ed.  Melbourne, 
1944.  The  British  Empire  in  Australia!  An  Economic  History,  1834-1939.  2nd  ed. 
Melbourne,  1949 

Poenander,  O.  de  R.,  Industrial  Regulation  in  Australia.  Melbourne,  1947.  Studies  in 
Australian  Labour  Law  and  Relations.  Melbourne,  1952. — Better  Employment  Relations  and 
Other  Essays  in  Labour.  Sydney,  1954 
Miller,  J.  D.  B.,  Australian  Trade  Unionism.  Sydney,  1952 
Walker,  K.  P.,  Industrial  Relations  in  Australia.  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1956 


COMMERCE 

Throughout  Australia  there  are  uniform  customs  duties,  and  trade 
between  the  States  is  free.  For  1957-58  the  gross  revenue  collected  from 
customs  duties  amounted  to  £A77,809,334,  and  from  excise  to  £A232,802,734. 
The  total  net  revenue  from  customs  and  excise  for  1957-58,  after  allowing 
for  drawbacks  and  repayments,  was  £A304,364,644. 

Value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  for  fiscal  years  ending  30  June, 
in  £A1,000  (f.o.b.): 


Imports 

Exports  fexcluding  ships’  and  aircraft  stores) 

Australian 

produce 

Re-exports 

Total 

1953-54 

681,609 

820,057 

8,275 

828,332 

19.54-55 

843,742 

765,883 

8,281 

774,164 

1955-56 

821,088 

768.090 

13,774 

781.864 

1956-57 

718,991 

979,244 

13,602 

992,906 

1957-68 

791,944 

804,296 

14,739 

819,035 

Customs  tariffs  provide  for  preferences  to  goods  produced  in  and  shipped  | 
from  the  U.K.  and  Australia,  and  for  reciprocal  tariff  agreements  with  other  i 
countries.  A  trade  agreement  signed  at  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference 
at  Ottawa,  Canada,  on  20  Aug.  1932,  provides  for  increased  preference 
between  the  U.K.  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Other  reciprocal 
tariff  agreements  in  force  are  those  with  Canada  (1931),  New  Zealand  (1933), 
South  Africa  (1935),  Czechoslovakia  (1936),  Belgium-Luxembourg  (1936), 
France  (1936),  Switzerland  (1938),  Brazil  (1939),  Greece  (1940),  Israel  (1951), 
Iceland  (1952),  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  (1955),  Japan  (1957). 

Principal  commodities  imported  and  exported  in  1957-58 : 
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Value 

(£A1,000 


Imports  f.o.b.) 

Tea . 12,121 

Tobacco  and  preparations 

thereof  .  .  •  15,210 

Trimmings  and  ornaments  .  3,994 

Piece-goods : 

Canvas  and  duck  .  .  952 

Cotton  and  linen  .  .  41,733 

Silk  and  rayon  .  .  8,652 

Woollen  or  containing 

wool  ....  1,481 

Sewing  silks,  cottons,  etc.  .  2,228 

Carpets  and  carpeting  -  5,076 

Iiinoleums  and  other  floor 

coverings  .  .  .  1,898 

Bags  and  sacks.  .  .  8,191 

Tams :  artificial  silk,  cot¬ 
ton,  wool,  etc.  .  .  14,763 

Electrical  machinery  .  .  36,455 

Tools  of  trade  .  .  .  3,764 

Timber,  dressed  .  .  1,478 

Timber,  undressed  .  ,  12,757 

Glass  and  glassware  .  .  ^>212 

Paper,  printing.  .  .  16,778 

Stationery,  books,  etc.  .  11,614 
Drugs,  chemicals,  etc.  .  32,314 
Films  for  cinematographs  .  2,136 

Surgical  and  dental  instru¬ 
ments  .  .  •  2,743 

Fertilizers  .  .  •  5.183 

Fish  preserved  in  tins  .  3,094 

Motive-power  machinery 

(excluding  electric)  .  39,788 
Motor  vehicles,  parts,  etc.  .  59,200 

Plated  ware  and  cutlery  .  2,063 

Hessians  and  jute  piece- 

goods  .  .  .  2,990 

Petroleum  and  shale  oils: 

Crude  ....  62,961 
Kerosene  .  •  •  5,625 

Lubricating  (mineral)  .  5,643 

Petrol,  including  aviation 

spirit  .  -  ■  11,004 

Residual  and  solar  .  1,850 

Other  .  .  .  •  7,627 


Quantity 

Value 

(£A1,000 

Quantity 

(1,000) 

Exports 

f.o.b.) 

(1,000) 

55,757  lb. 

Butter  . 

15,642 

113,781  lb. 

Cheese  . 

1,855 

20,675  lb. 

43,217  lb. 

Eggs  (in  shell) 

1,851 

11,828  doz. 

_ 

Meats  . 

54,056 

— 

Milk  and  cream 

9,277 

118,981  lb. 

7,022  sq.  yd 

Fruits,  dried  . 

9,147 

133,289  lb. 

_ 

Fruits,  fresh  . 

13,191 

6,484  bu. 

— 

Fruits  preserved 
liquid 

12,411 

166,185  lb. 

_ 

Wheat  . 

28,233 

1,052  tons 

1,999  lb. 

Flour 

14,360 

9,603  ctl. 

3,705  sq.  yd 

Jams  and  jellies 

650 

9,424  lb. 

Hides  and  skins 

25,391 

— 

_ 

Wool  . 

373,643 

1,198,287  lb. 

_ 

Tallow,  inedible 

3,733 

878  cwt 

Coal 

3,567 

836  tons 

27,772  lb. 

Ores  and  concen 
trates 

22,429 

7,689  cwt 

_ 

Leather . 

3,465 

— 

_ 

Timber,  undressed 

1,108 

— 

_ 

Soap 

423 

— 

_ 

Sugar  (cane)  . 

34,995 

708  tons 

— 

Tobacco,  cigarettes 
etc. 

653 

_ 

Pearl  shell 

1,032 

35  cwt 

_ 

Wine 

997 

1,490  galls 

_ 

Barley  . 

9,474 

425  tons 

Biscuits 

275 

3,183  lb. 

34,554  cwt 

Rice  (cleaned) 

1,421 

495  cwt 

17,115  lb. 

Vegetables  pre¬ 

served  in  liquid 

276 

2,495  lb. 

_ 

Lead,  pig 

15,822 

3,287  cwt 

— 

Zinc  and  spelter 

2,760 

396  cwt 

64,288  sq.  yd 

2,287,247  galls 

104,508  „ 
39,447  „ 


179,570  „ 
42,808  „ 
161,868  „ 


Total  trade  (£A1,000  f.o.b.)  with  the  more  important  countries  (imports 
according  to  country  of  origin  and  exports  according  to  country  of  consign¬ 
ment)  : 


From  or  to 
Belgium-Luxembonrg 
Canada 
Ceylon  . 

China  (Mainland)  . 

Egypt  . 

France  .  .  ■  - 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 
India  . 

Indonesia 
Italy  . 

Japan  .  .  • 

Malaya,  Federation  of 
Netherlands  . 

New  Zealand 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland  . 


Imports 

(1956-57) 

7,462 

22,157 

9,863 

2,115 

53 

9,297 

31,079 

24,609 

26,356 

9,112 

12,884 

10,875 

10,555 

11,979 

4,616 

11,510 

8,219 


Imports 

Exports 

Exports 

(1967-58) 

(1956-67) 

(1957-58) 

6,543 

35,161 

28,117 

23,046 

10,681 

14,132 

8,772 

10,682 

6,939 

3,107 

6,438 

9,768 

93 

462 

427 

10,337 

91,974 

69,841 

41,516 

46,948 

33,128 

23,416 

28,580 

11,689 

28,089 

6,820 

4,061 

10,768 

62,953 

46,344 

23,816 

139,010 

102,777 

10,708 

9,088 

12,266 

11,073 

6,547 

5,559 

12,764 

51.002 

65,338 

4,694 

1,018 

433 

11,700 

2,440 

4,014 

10,176 

2,801 

1,974 
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Prom  or  to 

Imports 

(1956-57) 

Imports 

(1957-58) 

Exports 

(1956-57) 

Exports 

(1957-58) 

Union  of  South  Africa  . 

3,635 

6,294 

2,784 

5,188 

U.S.S.E. 

262 

535 

19 

34 

U.K.  . 

296,251 

325,002 

277,550 

220,324 

U.S.A.  . 

• 

95,644 

104,476 

66,111 

45,306 

Share  of  the 

States  in 

foreign  commerce,  1957-58  (£A1,000  f.o.b.) : 

States,  etc. 

Imports 

Exports 

States,  etc. 

Imports 

Exports 

New  South  Wales 

352,657 

230,758 

Tasmania 

12,944 

22,253 

Victoria 

282,713 

219,673 

Northern  Territory .  1,089 

656 

Queensland  . 

49,498 

156,458 

Aust.  Cap.  Terr. 

53 

— 

South  Australia  . 
Western  Australia 

47,102 

45,888 

99,882 

89,355 

Total 

.  791,944 

819,035 

In  this  table  the  value  of  goods  sent  from  one  state  to  another  for  transhipment  abroad 
has  been  referred  to  the  State  from  which  the  goods  were  finally  dispatched. 


Total  trade  between  U.K.  and  Australia  according  to  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  rettu'ns  (in  £  sterling) : 

1938  1956  1957  1958 


Imports  to  U.K.  . 
Exports  from  U.K. 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


71,841,683 

38,164,905 

779,243 


236,067,188 

239,781,084 

1,421,281 


248,013,520 

235,468,153 

2,001,318 


199,262,744 

235,485,281 

1,994,250 


Books  of  Reference 

Overseas  Trade.  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.  Canberra,  1906  to  date 
Nicholson,  D.  E.,  Australia’s  Trade  Relations.  Melbourne,  1955 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  Number  and  net  tonnage  of  the  registered  vessels,  at  31  Dec. : 


Sailing 

Steam  and  motor 

Total 

No. 

Net  tons 

No. 

Net  tons 

No. 

Net  tons 

1955  828 

18,290 

786 

313,451 

1,614 

331,741 

1956  796 

17,836 

770 

312,403 

1,666 

330,239 

1957  809 

17,381 

785 

323,495 

1,694 

340,876 

Excluding  barges. 

dredgers,  etc.. 

not  self-propelled,  which,  at  31  Deo.  1957, 

numbered  86, 

net  tonnage,  20,380. 

Entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  (with  cargo  and  in  ballast)  engaged 

in  oversea  trade : 

Entrances 

Clearances 

No. 

Net  tons 

No. 

Net  tons 

1954-55 

2,245 

9,938,510 

2,260 

10,063,594 

1955-56 

2,425 

11,227,611 

2,457 

11,096,126 

1956-67 

2,628 

11,814,359 

2,662 

11,844,717 

The  following  summary  shows 

shipping  activity 

by  States, 

1956- 

-57: 

Particulars  N.S.W. 

Entrances  of  oversea  vessels  : 

Vic. 

Q’ld 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

N.T. 

Austra. 

Number 

786 

482 

370 

242 

683 

60 

15 

2,628 

Net  tonnage  (1,000  tons)  .  3,284 

Oversea  cargo  : 

2,523 

1,180 

904 

3,766 

129 

29 

11,814 

Discharged 

11,000  tons  wt.  .  3,777 

4,665 

438 

683 

2,817 

280 

36 

12,596 

1  „  meas.  1,028 

949 

184 

286 

106 

19 

— 

2,752 

Shipped  J 

Inter-state  carg 

1  „  wt.  .  1,880 

1,467 

1,454 

1,734 

2,062 

138 

9 

8,734 

(  „  meas.  390 

0 ; 

514 

136 

110 

138 

90 

— 

1,378 

Shipped  j 

r  „  wt.  .  3,707 

1,164 

715 

4,633 

1,387 

388 

5 

11,899 

(  „  meas.  239 

388 

86 

95 

88 

392 

2 

1,290 
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Railways.  Government  railwaj’S  for  the  year  ended  30  June  1957 : 


Route- 

Traffic 

train-miles 

Passenger- 

Goods  & 
livestock 

Gross 

Working 

miles 

run. 

ioumevs. 

carried, 

receipts, 

expenses 

open 

1,000 

1,000 

1 ,000  tons 

£A1,000 

£A1,000 

6,103 

37,030 

264,137 

18,791  ’ 

78,689 

75,352 

41408  ‘ 

18,544 

167,405 

9,381 

37,352 

39,118 

20,054 

34,270 

8,453 

36,678 

37,790 

2^644 

7,188 

17,407 

4,498 

4,223 

13,770 

15,977 

17,076 

4,117 

8,278 

13,271 

13,859 

585 

1,855 

2,813 

1,061 

2,534 

3,447 

1,108 
.  828 

1,320 

133 

305 

2,766 

2,086 

672 

17 

666 

2,021 

1,217 

.  317 

133 

3 

43 

152 

244 

5 

11 

61 

55 

23 

50 

.  26,471 

95,085 

499,516 

47,476 

187,844 

192,357 

System 

State: 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria  . 

Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

ComTnonweallh : 

Trans-Australian 
Central  Australia 
North  Australia 
Aust.  Cap.  Terr. 

Total  .  . 

*  Includes  203  miles  in  N.S.W . 

*  Includes  an  estimate  for  livestock  carried. 

The  State  raOway  gauges  are :  New  South  Wales,  4  ft  8^  in. ;  Victoria, 

6  ft  3  in.  (34  miles,  2  ft  6  in.) ;  Queensland,  3  ft  6  in.  (69  miles,  4  ft  8J  in., 
and  30  miles,  2  ft);  South  Australia,  6  ft  3  in.  for  1,631  miles,  the  rest, 

3  ft  6  in.;  West  AustraUa,  3  ft  6  in.,  and  Tasmania,  3  ft  6  m.  Of  the 
Commonwealth  lines,  the  gauge  of  the  Trans-Australian  and  Austrahan 
Capital  Territory  is  4  ft  8^  in.,  and  that  of  the  Central  Austraha  and  North 
Australia  is  3  ft  6  in.  The  Railway  Standardization  Agreement  Act  ol 
1946  authorized  the  conversion  to  a  standard  gauge  of  4  ft  8J  in.  of  the 
railway  systems  of  Victoria  and  South  AustraUa,  the  provision  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  north  to  south  railway  and  the  conversion  of  existing  systems 
to  a  standard  4  ft  8^  in.  gauge  railway.  The  terminus  of  the  North  Austraha 
raUway  is  at  Birdum  (317  mUes  from  Darwin),  while  the  Central  Austraha 
railway  extends  as  far  north  as  Ahce  Springs. 

Roads.  The  length  of  all  roads  in  Australia  used  for  general  traffic  as 
at  30  June  1956  was  about  517,000  miles,  of  which  36%  was  natural  surface 
only,  30%  was  formed  only,  26%  was  macadam  and  similar  composition, 
whilst  the  balance  was  bituminous,  concrete,  wood  or  stone  composition. 

At  30  June  1958,  2,536,439  motor  vehicles,  includmg  1,676,098  motor 
cars,  116,883  motor  cycles  and  744,468  commercial  vehicles,  were  registered 
in  AustraUa.  The  revenue  derived  from  registration  fees  and  motor  tax 
for  the  year  1956-67  was  £A27,378,939,  drivers’  and  riders  hcences, 
£A2,742,958,  and  misceUaneous,  £A4,266,291.  The  registrations  were 
equivalent  to  258  vehicles  per  1,000  of  population.  New  vehicles  registered 
in  1957-58  numbered  165,236  cars,  67,139  commercial  vehicles  and  10,604 
motor  cycles. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.  Business,  year  ended  30  June  1957 :  Number  of 

post  and  receiving  offices,  8,202.  Eammgs:  Postal,  ^^32,478  000  .  tele 
^aph  £A6,060,000;  telephone.  £A61, 73 1,000;  total  ^’o  tT 

Working  expenses;  Postal,  £A33,974,000;  telegraph,  £A6,677,000,  te.e- 

phone,  £A45, 623,000;  total,  £A86,274,000.  97«  Q71  lines  and 

At  30  June  1957,  7,284  telephone  exchanges,  with  1,278,871  Imes  and 

1,814,430  instruments  connected,  were  in  operation.  n„nitals 

Wireless  broadcasting  stations  are  in  operation  in  all  the  State  captals 
and  in  other  regional  areas  throughout  the  various  States  of  the  Common. 
wealth.  At  30  June  1958,  2,137,865  wireless  broadcast  listeners  hcences 
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had  been  issued.  As  from  1  Jan.  1952,  the  Broadcasting  Act  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  discontinuance  of  issuing  separate  licences  for  receivers  in  excess  of 
one.  Revenue  from  fees  amounted  to  £A6, 357,737  during  1957-58.  The 
National  Broadcasting  Service  controlled  by  the  AustraUan  Broadcasting 
Commission  and  the  Postmaster-General’s  Department  now  operates  64 
medium-wave  and  8  short-wave  broadcasting  stations  in  Australia,  and  1 
medium-wave  and  1  short-wave  station  in  Papua.  In  addition,  108  other 
medium-wave  commercial  broadcasting  stations  were  hcensed  at  30  June 
1968.  Two  beam  stations  have  been  erected,  one  for  direct  communication 
with  London,  and  the  other  for  direct  communication  with  North  America. 
Three  more  short-wave  broadcasting  stations  are  operated  by  the  Australian 
Broadcasting  Commission  for  oversea  services  only,  and  4  experimental 
frequency  modulation  stations  have  been  established. 

Television  services  are  conducted  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  by  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Television  Service  (2  stations)  and  the  Commercial  Television  Service 
(4  stations).  At  30  June  1958,  291,186  viewers  licences  had  been  issued. 

Aviation.  Civil  flying  in  the  Commonwealth  and  Territories  is  subject 
to  legislative  control  by  the  Commonwealth  Government.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Air  Navigation  Act  and  Regulations  is  a  function  of  the  Civil 
Aviation  Department  imder  the  Minister  of  Civil  Aviation.  The  permanent 
head  of  the  department  is  the  Director-General  of  Civil  Aviation. 

Hours  flown  by  regular  internal  air  services  in  Austraha  during  1957-68 
numbered  237,981.  The  total  mileage  flown  was  40,532,600.  Paying 
passengers  carried  numbered  2,122,794;  weight  of  goods  carried  was  70,003 
short  tons,  and  gross  weight  of  mails  was  2,642  short  tons. 

Australian  oversea  services  operated  71,729  route  miles  at  30  June 
1958.  During  1957-68  hours  flown  numbered  63,917;  miles  flown, 
16,266,900;  paying  passengers,  164,634;  freight,  3,206  short  tons;  mail, 
1,749  short  tons. 

Expenditure  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  on  civil  aviation  for  1 
the  year  1957-58  was  £A15,372,00Q  (including  £A6,848,000  on  new  works,  , 
but  excluding  £A4,537,000  paid  for  conveyance  of  mail). 

At  30  June  1958  there  were  311  licensed  public  aerodromes  under  the  ! 
control  of  local  authorities.  The  total  number  of  recognized  civil  landing 
grounds  in  Austraha  at  30  June  1968  was  479. 

Australian  Institute  of  Political  Science,  Australians  Transport  Crisis.  Sydney,  1956 
Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Transport  and  Communication.  Canberra,  1906-1956/67 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  banking  system  in  Australia  comprises: 

(a)  The  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia.  This  is  the  central  bank 
which  in  addition  to  its  central  banking  business  (including  the  note  issue 
department)  provides  special  banking  facilities  through  the  rural  credits, 
mortgage  bank  and  industrial  finance  departments. 

(b)  The  Commonwealth  Trading  Bank  of  Australia. 

(c)  Seven  private  trading  banks :  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Bank 
Ltd,  The  Bank  of  Adelaide,  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  The  Commercial 
Bank  of  Australia  Ltd,  The  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  Ltd, 
The  English,  Scottish  and  Australian  Bank  Ltd  and  The  National  Bank  of 
Australasia  Ltd. 

(d) ^  Other  banks:  (i)  3  State  Government  Banks— The  Rural  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  State  Bank  of  South  Australia  and  the  Rural  and 
Industries  Bank  of  Western  Australia;  (ii)  one  joint  stock  bank — The 
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Brisbane  Permanent  Building  and  Banking  Co.  Ltd,  which  has  specialized 
business  in  one  district  only;  (iii)  branches  of  3  oversea  banks — the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand,  the  Comptoir  National  d’Escompte  de  Paris  and  the  Bank 
of  China,  which  are  mainly  concerned  with  financing  trade,  etc.,  between 
Australia  and  oversea  countries. 

(e)  Savings  Banks. 

Money  in  circulation  comprises  legal  tender  notes  issued  by  the  Note 
Issue  Department  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia  and  silver  and 
bronze  coinage  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Treasury. 

The  Commonwealth  Bank  commenced  savings-bank  business  on  15  July 
1912,  and  general  banking  business  on  20  Jan.  1913.  In  1920  the  control 
of  the  Australian  note  issue  was  transferred  from  the  Commonwealth 
Treasurer  to  the  Bank.  In  1924  the  management  of  the  Bank  was  placed 
under  a  Board  of  Directors.  In  1929,  with  the  onset  of  the  depression, 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  started  to  develop  as  a  central  reserve  bank. 
In  1928  the  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank  was  established  as  a  separate 
institution  and  the  savings-bank  business  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
was  transferred  to  that  institution.  On  21  Aug.  1945  the  Corumonwealth 
Bank  was  reconstituted  under  the  control  of  a  Governor  with  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  Act,  1945.  Under  this  Act  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  to  pursue  a  monetary  and  bankhig  policy  directed  to  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  people  of  Australia  and  of  exercishig  its  powers  in 
such  a  manner  as,  in  the  opmion  of  the  Bank,  will  best  contribute  to: 
{a)  the  stability  of  the  currency  of  Australia;  (6)  the  maintenance  of  full 
employment  in  Australia,  and  (c)  the  economic  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Australia.  The  Commonwealth  Bank  has  been  given  ex¬ 
tensive  powers,  both  under  this  Act  and  the  Banking  Act,  1945,  to  perform 
its  functions  as  a  central  bank.  By  the  Commonwealth  Bank  Act,  1961, 
th©  Advisory  Council  was  replaced  by  a  Board  of  10  members  which  has 
power  to  determine  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  and  the  Com- 
monwealth  Savings  Bank.  The  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the 

Bank  are  members  of  this  Board.  ,  ,  m  j- 

Under  the  Commonwealth  Bank  Act,  1953,  the  Commonwealth  irading 
Bank  was  established  and  took  over  the  busmess  of  the  General  Banking 
Division  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank.  The  policy  of  the  Commonwealth 
Trading  Bank  is  determined  by  the  Commonwealth  Bank  Board. 

At  30  June  1958  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  totalled 
£A17,671,000  and  reserve  fimtk  £A28,7S8,000.  The  capital  was  distributed 
as  follows:  Central  banking  business,  £A4m.;  rural  credits  department, 
£A2  714  000;  mortgage  bank  department,  £A5,428,000,  and  industrial 
finance  ’department,  £A5,429,000.  Reserve  funds  iiekl  wej® :  Centra 
banking  business,  £A18,772,000  ;  note  issue  department,  £A4,755,000 ;  rural 
eredits  department,  £A1,217,000;  mortgage  bank  department,  £A724,000 
and  industrial  finance  department,  £A3, 321,000.  Profits  year  ended 

30  June  1958  (mcludiiig  all  branches)  amounted  to  £A23,39o,000.  At  the 
same  date  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  Trading  Bank  was  £A5,4-,9,000 
and  reserve  fund  £A2,996,000.  Profits  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£A669,000.  Reserve  fund  of  the  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank  amomited 
to  £A9,918,000  and  profits  for  the  year  ended  30  Juno  19o8  to  f  A875,000. 

The  average  deposits  of  the  trading  banks  with  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  for  the  month  of  June  1958  were  £A282,734,000  in  special  accounts 

and  £A24,337,000  in  other  accounts.  ,  r 

The  average  deposits  of  the  Commonwealth  Trading  Bank  for  the  same 
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month  amounted  to  £A216, 272,000,  of  which  £A161, 968,000  were  non- 
interest-bearing  deposits. 

At  30  June  1958  the  16  banks  operating  in  Australia  provided  full 
banking  facilities  at  3,604  branches  and  1,441  agencies  in  all  parts  of  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Including  deposits  with  the  Commonwealth  Trading  Bank,  the  average 
deposits  in  Australia  with  all  cheque-paying  banks  for  June  1958  amounted 
to  £A1,620,066,000,  while  the  average  of  advances  made  by  the  banks 
amounted  to  £A1,030, 117,000.  The  average  of  total  assets  in  Austraha  for 
the  same  period  was  £A1, 739,879,000. 

At  30  June  1958,  9  savings  banks  were  operating  in  Australia.  These 
are  the  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank  with  branches  throughout  Austraha ; 
3  private  savings  banks  (the  Bank  of  N.S.W.  Savings  Bank,  Ltd,  the 
Austraha  and  New  Zealand  Savings  Bank,  Ltd)  with  branches  in  all  States 
and  Territories  except  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  the  C.B.C. 
Savings  Bank,  Ltd  (with  branches  in  ah  States  except  South  Austraha  and 
Tasmania  and  in  the  Australian  Capital  Territory);  the  State  Savings 
Banks  in  Victoria  and  South  Austraha ;  the  Rural  and  Industries  Bank  of 
Western  Austraha,  and  2  Trustee  Savings  Banks  in  Tasmania.  At  30  June 
1958  these  savings  banks  provided  savings  bank  fachities  at  2,501  branches 
and  8,049  agencies  throughout  Austraha  and  held  deposits  amounting  to 
£A1, 296,843,000.  Sales  of  savings  certificates  were  discontinued  after 
31  Jan.  1949.  Savings  certificates  outstanding  at  30  June  1958  amounted 
to  £A16,004,000. 

In  1956  there  were  21  companies  registered  under  the  Life  Insurance 
Act,  1945-63,  transacting  hfe  insurance  business  in  Austraha;  in  addition 
there  were  2  state  government  institutions.  Receipts,  1956,  £A165,955,000 ; 
expenditure,  £A79,531,000;  habhities,  £A952,330,000  (including  Life 
Assurance  and  Annuity  Funds,  £A89  7,426,000). 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  banking  and  assurance  business  (in 
£A  1,000)  in  the  several  States  of  the  Commonwealth  : 

Australia 


(incl. 
Terri - 


Particulars 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q’ld 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

tories) 

All  cheque-paying  banks  :  * 
Deposits  bearing  interest  . 

170,032 

136,702 

63,347 

43,276 

23,826 

8,172 

439,075 

Deposits  not  bearing 
interest  . 

466,072 

365,499 

160,748 

84,188 

64,224 

28,696 

1,180,991 

Advances 

449,042 

271,624 

145,804 

63,896 

73,861 

20,680 

1,030,117 

Savings  bank  deposits  “ 

Life  assurance :  “ 

New  policies  issued  (value) 
Ordinary 

449,018 

433,631 

153,244 

148,858 

66,948 

40,241 

1,296,843 

121,639 

110,923 

52,271 

34,666 

23,289 

14,783 

372,436 

Industrial  . 

13,780 

8,860 

4,036 

3,251 

2.029 

806 

32,977 

Policies  existing  (value) 
Ordinary 

762,239 

646,421 

335,128 

207,918  141,069 

77,989 

2,223,258 

Industrial 

118,273 

96,990 

38,452 

31,296 

21,057 

8,001 

315,440 

^  Weekly  averages  for  June  1958. 

1 

At  30  June  1958. 

‘  1956:  Number  of  policies:  (new)  ordinary,  316,620;  industrial,  211,411;  (existing) 
ordinary,  3,319,406;  industrial,  3,701,540. 

Australian  notes,  issued  by  the  note-issue  department  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Bank,  are  legal  tender  throughout  Austraha.  The  total  value  of 
notes  in  circulation  on  25  June  1968  was  £A387,632,000,  of  which 
£A342,416,000  were  held  by  the  pubhc.  Notes  have  been  issued  in  de¬ 
nominations  of  10s.,  £1,  £5,  £10,  £20,  £60,  £100  and  £1,000.  Notes  of 
denominations  higher  than  £10  have  not,  however,  been  issued  to  the  pubhc 
since  1945. 
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Coins  in  circulation  in  Australia  are  Australian  silver  and  bronze  token 
coins  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Treasury.  The  silver  coins  have  been 
issued  in  denominations  of  5s.,  2s.,  Is.,  6d.  and  3d.,  and  bronze  coins  m 
denominations  of  Id.  and  |d.  Coins  to  the  value  of  £A1, 677,000  were  issued 
during  the  year  ended  30  Jime  1958,  bringing  the  total  issued  to  date  to 
£A39,688,000,  after  deduction  of  £A13,695,000  for  coin  withdrawn. 

There  are  2  mints  in  Austraha,  at  Melbourne  (opened  in  1872)  and  Perth 
(1899).  They  accept  gold  for  refining  and  issue  gold  bullion  for  use  in  the 
commercial  arts  and  for  export.  Australian  silver  and  bronze  coins  have 
been  minted  at  the  Melbourne  mint  since  1916  and  at  the  Perth  mint  in 
1920  and  since  1940  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  Treasury. 

Commonwealth  Bani  of  Australia.  Statistical  Bulletin.  Sydney,  1937  to  date 
Arndt,  H.  W.,  Tht  Australian  Trading  Banks.  Melbourne,  1957 
Glblin,  L.  P.,  The  Growth  of  a  Central  Bank,  1924-45.  Melbourne,  1951 
Gifford,  J.  L.  K.,  and  Wood,  J.  V.,  Australian  Banking.  2nd  ed.  Brisbane,  1955 

Norfolk  Island.  29°  S.  lat.,  167°  57'  5"  E.  long.,  area  134  sq.  miles, 
population,  30  June  1957,  1,060.  The  island  was  formerly  part  of  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  and  then  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  It  has  been  a  distinct 
settlement  since  1856,  tmder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  New  South 
Wales;  and  finally  by  the  passage  of  the  Norfolk  Island  Act  1913,  it  was 
accepted  as  a  Territory  of  the  Commonwealth  Government.  The  island, 
which  is  very  picturesque  and  possesses  a  dehghtful  chmate,  coupled  with  a 
fertile  sod,  is  especially  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits,  bananas, 
vegetables  and  beans  for  seed.  In  1956-57  the  imports  (mostly  from  the 
Commonwealth)  were  valued  at  £233,925,  and  the  exports  at  £149,833 
(including  whale  products,  £106,182).  A  modern  whaling  station  went  into 
operationin  1956.  A  programme  of  forestry  development  is  being  carried  out. 

Administrator.  R.  S.  Leydin,  O.B.E. 

Australian  Antarctic  Territory.  An  Imperial  Order  in  Councd  of 
7  Eeb.  1933  placed  under  Austrahan  authority  ‘  all  the  islands  and  terri¬ 
tories  other  than  Adehe  Land  which  are  situated  south  of  60°  S.  lat.  and 
lying  between  160°  E.  long,  and  45°  E.  long.’  The  Order  came  into  force 
with  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Governor-General  on  24  Aug.  1936. 
The  boundaries  of  Adelie  Land  were  definitely  fixed  by  a  decree  of  1 
1938  as  the  islands  and  territories  south  of  60°  S.  lat.  lying  between  136°  and 
142°  E.  long.  The  laws  of  the  Australian  Capital  Territory  were  declared 
to  be  in  force  in  the  Territory  in  1954.  In  Feb.  1964  Mawson  in  Mac- 
Robertson  Land  was  set  up  as  a  meteorological  and  research  station.  A 
second  station  (Davis)  was  set  up  in  the  Vestfold  Hills  area,  some  400  miles 
east  of  Mawson  in  Jan.  1957. 

Territory  of  Heard  and  McDonald  Islands.  These  islands,  about 
2  600  miles  south-west  of  Fremantle,  were  transferred  from  U.K.  to  Aus¬ 
tralian  control  as  from  26  Dec.  1947.  Heard  Island  is  about  27  miles 
long  and  13  miles  wide.  The  McDonald  Islands  are  26  miles  to  the  west  of 
Heard.  The  laws  of  the  Australian  Capital  Territory  were  declared  to  be  m 
force  in  the  Territory  by  the  Heard  and  McDonald  Islands  Act,  1953. 

Territory  of  Cocos  (Keeling)  Islands.  The  Cocos  (Keeling)  Islands, 
2  separate  atolls  comprising  some  27  small  coral  islands  with  a  total  area 
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of  about  6  sq.  miles,  are  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  12°  5'  S.  lat.  and 
96°  53'  E.  long.  They  lie  some  1,720  miles  north  of  Perth  and  2,290  miles 
almost  due  west  of  Darwin  whilst  Colombo  is  1,400  mUes  to  the  north-west 
of  the  group. 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1609  by  Capt.  William  Keeling  of  the 
East  India  Company.  The  islands  were  uninhabited  until  1826,  when  the 
first  settlement  was  established  on  the  main  atoll  by  an  Englishman, 
Alexander  Hare,  who  left  the  islands  about  1831.  In  the  meantime  a 
second  settlement  was  formed  on  the  main  atoll  by  John  Clunies  Ross,  a 
Scottish  seaman  and  adventurer,  who  landed  with  several  boat-loads  of 
Malay  seamen.  In  1857  the  islands  were  annexed  to  the  Crown;  in  1878 
responsibility  for  their  supervision  was  transferred  from  the  Colonial  Office 
to  the  Government  of  Ceylon,  and  in  1882  to  the  Government  of  the  Straits 
Settlement.  By  indenture  in  1886  Queen  Victoria  granted  the  land  com¬ 
prised  in  the  islands  to  John  Clunies  Ross  in  perpetuity.  The  head  of 
the  family  had  semi-official  status  as  resident  magistrate  and  representative 
of  the  Government.  In  1903  the  islands  were  incorporated  in  the  Settlement 
of  Singapore  and  in  1942-46  temporarily  placed  under  the  Governor  of 
Ceylon.  In  1946  a  Resident  Administrator,  responsible  to  the  Governor  of 
Singapore,  was  appointed. 

On  23  Nov.  1955  the  Cocos  Islands  were  placed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  under  the  Cocos  Islands  Act,  1955.  The 
Cocos  (Keeling)  Islands  Act,  1955,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  declared 
the  islands  to  be  accepted  by  the  Commonwealth  as  a  Territory  under  the 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  known  as  the  Territory  of  Cocos 
(Keeling)  Islands. 

The  main  islands  of  the  Territory  are  West  Island  (the  largest,  about 
6  miles  from  north  to  south),  on  which  is  the  aerodrome  and  most  of  the 
European  community ;  Home  Island,  the  headquarters  of  the  Clunies  Ross 
Estate ;  Direction  Island,  on  W'hich  is  situated  the  cable  and  wireless  station 
and  the  Department  of  Civil  Aviation’s  marine  base;  and  Horsburgh. 
North  Keeling  Island,  which  forms  part  of  the  Territory,  lies  about  15  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  group  and  has  no  inhabitants.  Main  settlements  are  on 
West  Island,  Home  Island  and  Direction  Island. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  at  30  June  1958  was  estimated  to  be 
about  600,  including  122  Europeans  and  37  indentured  Asians.  The  Cocos 
Islanders  reside  on  Home  Island. 

The  group  of  atolls  is  low-l^dng,  flat  and  thickly  covered  by  coconut 
palms,  and  surrounds  a  lagoon  which  has  a  harboiu’  in  the  northern  part, 
but  which  is  extremely  difficult  for  navigation. 

The  climate  is  equable  and  pleasant,  being  usually  under  the  influence 
of  the  south-east  trade  winds  for  about  three-quarters  of  the  year.  How¬ 
ever,  the  winds  vary  at  times,  and  meteorological  reports  from  the  Territory 
are  particularly  valuable  to  those  engaged  in  forecasting  for  the  eastern 
Indian  Ocean.  The  temperature  varies  between  70°  and  89°  F.,  the  rainfall 
is  moderate  and  there  are  occasional  violent  storms. 

Responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  Territory  rests  with  the 
Minister  for  Territories.  An  Official  Representative  was  appointed  on 
23  Nov.  1955  to  take  charge  of  the  local  administration.  The  laws  of  the 
Colony  of  Singapore  which  were  in  force  in  the  islands  immediately  before 
the  transfer  have,  with  certain  exceptions,  been  continued  in  force.  They 
may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  Ordinances  of  the  Governor-General. 

An  airport  is  established  on  West  Island  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  CivU  Aviation.  This  is  a  re-fueling  point  for  aircraft  of  the  oversea 
air-services  between  Australia  and  South  Africa  operated,  at  fortnightly  in¬ 
tervals,  by  Qantas  Empire  Airways  and  South  AWcan  Airways. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics  (West 
Block,  Canberra,  A.O.T.)  was  established  in  1906.  All  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  are  covered 
by  the  Census  and  Statistics  Act,  which  confers  authority  to  collect  information  and  contains 
secrecy  provisions  to  ensure  that  individual  particulars  obtained  are  not  divulged.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Statistics  (Arrangements  with  States)  Act  which  became  law  on  12  May 
1956,  the  statistical  services  of  all  of  the  States  have  been  integrated  with  the  Commonwealth 
Bureau.  An  outline  of  the  development  of  statistics  in  Australia  is  published  in  the  Ojjicial 
Year  Book,  No.  43,  1957.  Commonwealth  Statistician :  S.  R.  Carver,  O.B.E. 


The  principal  publications  of  the  Bureau  are  : 

Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  1907  to  date 
Pocket  Compendium  of  Australian  Statistics.  1913  to  date 
Quarterly  Summary  of  Australian  Statistics.  Dec.  1917  to  date 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.  Oct.  1937  to  date 

Special  Publications: 

Census — Detailed  Tables  and  Statistician's  Report.  1911-54 
Australian  Life  Tables.  1881-90  to  1953-55 
Australian  Balance  of  I^ayments.  1948/49  to  date 

Annual  printed  bulletins  are  listed  under  specified  subjects. 


Other  Oi'i-icial  Pubucations 

Atlas  of  Australian  Resources  [50  maps  with  commentary].  Dept,  of  National  Development. 
Melbourne,  1955  £L 

Climatological  Atlas  of  Australia.  Bureau  of  Meteorolo^.  Melbourne,  1940 
Australian  books:  select  list  of  works  about  or  published  in  Australia.  (Commonwealth 
National  Libraiy.  Canberra,  1934  to  date 
Annual  catalogue  of  Australian  publications.  Canberra,  1936  to  date 
Watson,  J.  F.  (ed.),  Historical  Records  of  Australia,  Sydney,  1914-25 


Non- Official  Publications 

Ashton,  H.  T.,  and  Maher,  J.  V.,  Australian  Forecasting  and  Olimate.  Melbourne, 
1951 

Australia  Handbook.  Australian  National  Publicity  Association.  12th  ed.  Melbourne, 
1956 

Australian  Quarterhj:  a  Quarterly  Review  of  Australian  Affairs.  Sydney,  1929  to  date 
Caiger,  G.  (ed.),  The  Australian  Wanj  of  Life.  London,  1953 
Chisholm,  A.  H.  (ed.),  Australian  Encyclopaedia.  Sydney,  1958 

Clark,  0.  M.  H.  (ed.).  Select  Documents  in  Australian  Uistory,  nU-1900.  2  vols.  Sydney, 

1950-55 

Eggleston,  E.  W.,  Reflections  on  Australian  Foreign  Policy.  Melbourne,  1957 
Ferguson,  J.  A.,  Bibliography  of  Australia,  1784-1850.  4  vols.  Sydney,  1941-55;  vol.  6 
(1851-1900)  in  preparation. 

Greenwood,  G.  (ed.),  Australia,  a  political  and  social  history.  Melbourne  and  London,  1956. 

— (ed.),  Australia  in  World  Affairs  1950-55.  Melbourne,  1957 
HiU,  B.,  The  Territory.  Sydney,  1955 
Horsfall,  J.  0.,  Australia.  London,  1955 
Laseron,  0.  F.,  The  Face  of  Australia.  Sydney,  1954 
Scott,  Ernest,  A  Short  History  of  Australia.  8th  ed.  Melboimne,  1950 
Serle,  P.,  Dictionary  of  Australian  Biography.  2  vols.  Sydney,  1949 

Taylor,  T.  G.,  Australia;  A  Study  of  Warm  Environments  and  their  Effect  on  British  Settlement. 
London,  1956 

Who’s  Who  in  Australia.  Melbourne,  1906  to  date 
Ziegler,  O.  L.  (ed.).  This  is  Australia.  Sydney,  1957 

National LIBRART.  The  National  Library,  Canberra,  A.C.T.  Librarian;  H.  L.  White, 

M.A. 
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AUSTRALIAN  CAPITAL  TERRITORY 

GOVERNMENT.  The  area  which  is  now  the  Australian  Capital 
Territory  was  first  visited  by  white  men  in  1820  and  settlement  commenced 
in  1824.  Until  its  selection  as  the  seat  of  government  it  was  a  quiet  pastoral 
and  agricultural  community  with  a  few  large  holdings  and  a  sprinkling  of 
smaller  settlers. 

The  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  provided  (Sec.  125)  that  the  seat 
of  government  should  be  selected  by  parhament  and  that  it  should  be 
within  New  South  Wales  but  at  least  100  miles  from  Sydney.  After  pro¬ 
longed  discussion,  the  Canberra  site  was  adopted  by  the  Seat  of  Government 
Act,  1908.  The  present  site,  together  with  an  area  for  a  port  at  Jervis  Bay, 
was  simrendered  by  the  State  and  accepted  by  the  Commonwealth  in  1909,  and 
by  subsequential  proclamation  the  Territory  became  vested  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  from  1  Jan  1911.  In  1911  an  international  competition  was  held  for 
the  city  plan.  The  plan  chosen  was  that  of  W.  Burley  Griffin,  of  Chicago. 
Construction  was  delayed  by  the  First  World  War,  and  it  was  not  until  1927 
that,  with  the  transfer  of  parliament  and  certain  departments,  Canberra 
became  in  fact  the  seat  of  government.  Major  departments,  with  the 
exception  of  the  war  departments  and  the  post  office,  now  have  their 
headquarters  in  Canberra.  The  central  staffs  of  the  defence  departments 
were,  in  1959,  moved  from  Melbourne  to  Canberra.  With  the  establishment 
in  1958  of  the  National  Capital  Development  Commission  the  growth  of  Can¬ 
berra  is  being  accelerated. 

The  general  administration  of  the  Territory  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister 
for  the  Interior,  but  certain  specific  services  are  undertaken  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  the  Department  of  Works  and  the  Attorney-General.  The 
Minister  is  advised  on  matters  of  local  concern  by  an  advisory  council, 
consisting  of  4  official  and  6  elected  members. 

The  Australian  Capital  Territory  Representation  Act,  1948,  provided 
for  the  representation  of  residents  of  the  Territory  by  one  elected  member 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  is  not  entitled  to  vote,  except  on  a 
motion  for  the  disallowance  of  any  ordinance  of  the  Territory,  but  in 
other  ways  he  enjoj^s  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Member  of  Parhament. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  Austrahan  Capital 
Territory  is  911  sq.  miles,  of  which  170  sq.  miles  in  the  Cotter  River  Catch¬ 
ment  area  are  reserved  from  occupation  for  water-supply  purposes.  The  area 
vested  in  the  Commonwealth  at  Jervis  Bay  is  28  sq.  miles  of  land  and  water. 

Population  at  6  censuses,  with  distribution  by  sex : 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1911 

992 

722 

1,714 

1938 

6,286 

5,276 

11,562 

1921 

1,667 

1,005 

2,572 

1947 

9,002 

7,813 

16,905 

1933 

4,805 

4,142 

8,947 

1954 

16,229 

14,086 

30,315 

EDUCATION.  State  education  in  the  Australian  Capital  Territory  is 
provided  by  the  New  South  W’ales  Education  Department,  the  cost  bemg 
refunded  annually  to  that  State  by  the  Commonwealth.  There  are  16  pubhc 
schools  in  the  Austrahan  Capital  Territory  including  2  in  the  Jervis  Bay 
Territory.  Secondary  education  is  provided  at  2  high  schools  each  with 
accommodation  for  over  700  pupils.  The  Canberra  Technical  College 
provides  training  for  apprentices,  journeymen  desirous  of  improving  their 
trade  qualifications  and  for  others  who  desire  to  take  commercial  and  special 
courses.  There  are  also  8  private  schools,  4  of  which  provide  secondary 
education. 
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The  Australian  National  University  is  situated  in  Canberra  (see  p.  460). 
There  is  also  a  university  coUege  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Melbourne. 


FINANCE.  The  revenue  of  the  Territory  is  derived  in  part  from  rent 
and  rates,  public  utilities,  transport  and  housing  and  various  other  fees  and 
services,  and  partly  from  parliamentary  appropriation. 

Local  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £A)  for  years  ended  30  June : 


1956 

1957 

1958 


Revenue 

1,512,549 

1,603,557 

1,711,189 


Capital  works 
5,181,370 
4,956,558 
8,394,190 


Expenditure 
Other  services 
2,663,062 
3,062,244 
3,359,260 


Total 

7,844,432 

8,018,802 

11,753,450 


PRODUCTION.  The  Territory  is  predominantly  pastoral.  Live¬ 
stock,  31  March  1958:  716  horses,  9,532  cattle,  255,600  sheep,  170  pigs. 
A  considerable  amount  of  re-afforestation  has  been  undertaken,  the  total 
area  of  plantations  at  30  June  1957  being  18,740  acres.  There  is  no  secon¬ 
dary  industry  of  any  importance. 

Books  of  Reference 

Your  Guide  to  Canberra  [ed.  Dept,  of  the  Interior].  Canberra,  1956 
Your  Capital  [ed.  Commonwealth  Office  of  Education].  Sydney,  1951 

Report  from  the  Senate  Select  Committee  Appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Development  of  Canberra. 
Canberra,  1955 

Gale,  J.,  Canberra :  History  and  Legends  Relating  to  the  Federal  Capital  Territory.  Quean- 
beyan,  N.S.W.,  1927 

King,  H.  W.  II.,  Land  Classification  and  Otilization  in  the  A.C.T.  Canberra,  1946 
White  H.  L.(  ed.),  Canberra,  a  Nation's  Capital.  Sydney,  1954 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  New  South  Wales  became  a 
British  possession  in  1770;  the  first  settlement  was  established  at  Port 
Jackson  in  1788;  a  partially  elective  Legislative  Council  was  established  in 
1843,  and  responsible  government  in  1856.  New  South  Wales  federated 
with  the  other  Austrahan  states  to  form  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in 
1901.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  the 
Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  60  members.  At  trienmal  election.9 
15  members  are  elected  for  a  term  of  12  years  at  joint  sittings  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  President  has  an  annual  salary  of  £A2,300 ;  the 
Chairman  of  Committees,  £A1,500;  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  £A1,100; 
members,  £A500  plus  3  guineas  a  day  attendance  allowance  for  members 
living  outside  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  has  94  members  elected  for  a  period  of  3  years. 
Voting  is  eompuisoiy^  British  subjects  above  21  years  of  age,  having  resided 
6  months  in  the  Commonwealth,  3  months  in  the  State  and  1  month  in  any 
one  electoral  district,  are  eligible  for  enrolment  as  electors.  The  Women  s 
Legal  Status  Act,  1918,  gives  women  the  same  political  rights  as  men. 

Members  receive  an  annual  salary  of  £A1,975,  plus  an  electoral  allowance 
ranging  from  £A500  to  £A800  according  to  the  location  of  their  constitu¬ 
encies.  The  Speaker  receives  a  salary  of  £A2,875,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  £A2,975,  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  the  Deputy  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  Leader  of  the  Country  Party,  £A2,375  each,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Opposition  Whips,  £A2,325  each.  In  addition  to  their  electoral 
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allowance,  the  Speaker  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  receive  each  an 
expense  allowance  of  £A250,  and  the  Chairman  of  Committees  and  the  2 
Whips,  £A100  each. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  elected  on  3  March  1956,  consisted  in  Jan. 
1959  of  the  following  parties:  Labour,  49;  Liberal,  28;  Country  Party,  15; 
Independents,  2. 

The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  an  Executive  Council  consisting  of  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
Ministers  receive  the  following  annual  salaries :  Premier,  £A4,475 ;  Deputy 
Premier,  £A3,725;  14  other  Ministers,  £A3,225  each.  Ministers  also 

receive  an  expense  allowance,  viz.:  Premier,  £A  1,000,  and  other  Ministers, 
£A500  each,  and,  if  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  an  electoral 
allowance  ranging  from  £A500  to  £A800  according  to  the  location  of  their 
constituency. 

Governor.  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Eric  Winslow  Woodward,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
C.B.E.,  D.S.O.  (sworn  in  1  Aug.  1957). 


The  Cabinet,  in  Jan.  1959,  was  constituted  as  follows: 

Premier  and  Colonial  Treasurer.  J.  J.  Cahill,  M.L.A. 

Deputy  Premier  and  Minister  for  Education.  R.  J.  Heffron,  M.L.A. 
Attorney-General,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Vice-President  of  the  Executive 
Council.  R.  R.  Downing,  M.L.C. 

Chief  Secretary,  Minister  for  Immigration  and  Minister  for  Co-overative 
Societies.  C.  A,  Kelly,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Health.  W.  F.  Sheahan,  Q.C.,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Child  Welfare  and  Social  Welfare.  F.  H.  Hawkins,  M.L.A. 
Minister  for  Local  Government  and  Highways.  J.  B.  Renshaw,  M.L.A. 
Minister  for  Transport.  A.  G.  Enticknap,  M.L.A. 

M inister  for  Housing.  A.  Landa,  M.L.A. 

Secretary  for  Public  Works.  J.  F.  McGrath,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Conservation.  E.  WethereU,  M.L.A. 

Secretary  for  Lands.  W.  M.  Gollan,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Agriculture  and  Minister  for  Food  Production.  R  B  Nott 
M.L.A.  ■  ’ 

Minister  for  Labour  and  Industry.  J.  J.  Maloney,  M.L.C. 

Secretary  for  Mmes.  J.  B.  Simpson,  M.L.A. 

Minister  without  Portfolio.  J.  M.  A.  McMahon,  M.L.A. 


Agent-General  in  London.  Francis  P.  Buckley  (56-57  Strand,  W.C.2). 

Local  Goveenmisnt.  A  system  of  local  government  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  State  except  the  Western  Land  Division,  where,  however  a  few 
municipahties  and  shires  are  incorporated.  There  are  94  municipalities 
and  133  corporate  bodies  caUed  shires.  A  number  of  the  municipalities  and 
shires  have  combined  to  form  51  county  councils,  which  administer  electricitv 
or  water  supply  undertakings  or  render  other  services  of  common  benefit. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION.  New  South  Wales  is  situated  almost 
entirely  between  the  29th  and  36th  parallels  of  S.  lat.  and  14lBt  and  154 
meridians  of  E.  long  and  comprises  309,433  sq.  nules,  inclusive  of  Lord 
Howe  Island  (5  sq.  miles),  but  exclusive  of  the  Australian  Capital  Territorv 
v911  sq.  miles  at  Canberra  and  28  sq.  miles  at  Jervis  Bay). 
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Census  population  (excluding  aboriginals) : 

Average 

Population  annual  increase 


Males 

Females 

Persons 

per  sq. 
mile 

%  since 
previous  census 

1881 

410,211 

339,614 

749,825 

2-42 

4-07 

1891 

609,666 

517,471 

1,127,137 

3-63 

4-16 

1901 

710,264 

645,091 

1,355,355 

4-37 

1-86 

1911 

857,698 

789.036 

1,646,734 

6-32 

1-97 

1921 

1,071,501 

1,028,870 

2,100,371 

6-79 

2-46 

1933 

1,318,471 

1,282,376 

2,600,847 

8-41 

1-76 

1947 

1,492,211 

1,492,627 

2,984,838 

9-65 

0-99 

1954 

1,720,860 

1,702,669 

3,423,629 

11-06 

1-98 

At  30  June  1958  the  estimated  population  was  3,689,175  (1,849,157 
males,  1,840,018  females). 

At  30  June  1958  the  population  of  Sydney  and  suburbs  was  2,016,620, 
and  that  of  the  Newcastle  imban  area,  192,940.  The  chief  country  muni- 
cipahties,  with  their  populations,  were  as  follows:  Greater  Wollongong, 
112,390;  Greater  Cessnock,  40.230;  Broken  HiU,  33,720 ;  Blue  Mountains, 
23,640;  Maitland,  23,030;  Penrith,  22,020;  Wagga  Wagga,  20,900; 
Goulburn,  20,870;  Lismore,  19,110;  Orange,  19,030;  Albury,  18,400; 
Tamworth,  17,930;  Bathurst,  16,990;  Grafton,  15,340;  Lithgow,  14,850; 
Dubbo,  13,240;  CampbeUtown,  12,440;  Windsor,  10,930;  Taree,  10,150; 
Armidale,  9,390 ;  Parkes,  8,380 ;  Queanbeyan,  8,380 ;  Casino,  8,360 ;  Cooma, 
8,260;  Inverell,  8,080;  Kempsey,  8,000;  SheUharbour,  7,700;  Forbes, 
6,730;  Cowra,  6,150. 

Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 


1955 

1956 

1957 


Live  births 
74,407 
75,714 
79,456 


Marriages 

27,645 

27,313 

28,767 


Divorces 

2,874 

3,126 

2,975 


Deaths 
(excluding 
still  births) 
32,553 
34,064 
33,317 


Infantile 
mortality  per 
1,000  live  births 
24-9 
23-5 
22-7 


The  annual  rates  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  1957  were:  Births, 
21-93;  deaths,  9-20;  marriages,  7-94. 

Recorded  movement  of  population  in  calendar  years : 


1966 

1956 

1957 


Total  arrivals 
Inter-state  Oversea 

516,628  132,328 

535,616  135,677 

544,278  141,279 


Total 

648,956 

671,193 

685,557 


Total  departures 

Inter-state  Oversea  Total 


526,220  100,980  627,200 

640,730  109,692  650,422 

546,458  113,085  659,543 


RELIGION.  There  is  no  established  church  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
freedom  of  worship  is  accorded  to  aU. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  the  religious  denominations 
in  New  South  Wales  at  the  census,  and  of  ministers  of  rehgion  registered 
for  the  celebration  of  marriages,  in  1954 : 


Denomination 
Church  of  England 
Roman  Catholic 
Presbyterian 
Methodist 
Baptist . 
Congregational 
Lutheran 
Salvation  Army 


Inisters 

Adherents 

Denomination 

Ministers 

Adherents 

695 

1,466,571 

Greek  Orthodox  . 

22 

29,133 

1,140 

844,453  ‘ 

Church  of  Christ  . 

42 

10,667 

'347 

302.984 

Seventh  Day  Ad- 

344 

275,188 

ventist  . 

137 

10,476 

132 

40,283 

Jews  . 

16 

19,683 

94 

21,280 

others 

119 

373,153> 

34 

17,033 

110 

12,825 

Total  . 

3,210 

3,423,529 

‘  Includes  654,316 ‘Catholio-s  undefined.’  .  , 

«  Includes  8,436  ‘no  religion’  and  301,203  ‘reiigion  not  stated’  (this  is  not  a  compulsory 
question  in  the  census  schedule). 
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EDUCATION.  The  state  maintains  a  system  of  national  education,  and 
attendance  at  school  is  compulsory  from  6  to  15  years  of  age.  In  all  state 
schools  education  is  free.  Private  schools  are  subject  to  state  inspection. 

There  were  at  the  end  of  1957,  2,641  state  schools,  including  325  second¬ 
ary  schools  and  a  correspondence  school.  At  state  schools  during  the  year 
1957,  the  average  weekly  enrolment  of  children  was  542,407  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  480,915;  teachers  numbered  17,449,  and  there  were 
3,932  students  in  training.  On  2  Aug.  1957  the  effective  enrolment  was 
539,981  children,  including  57,719  pupils  receiving  kindergarten  instruction 
at  government  schools. 

On  2  Aug.  1957  there  were  788  private  schools  with  5,235  full-time 
teachers  and  an  effective  enrolment  of  175,021  pupils,  of  which  668  were 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  having  3,844  teachers  and  149,590  scholars. 
Church  of  England  schools  numbered  41  with  649  teachers  and  11,400 
scholars ;  other  denominational  schools  38,  teachers  436,  pupils  8,333 ; 
undenominational  schools  41,  teachers  306  and  scholars  5,698. 

The  University  of  Sydney,  founded  in  1850,  in  1957  had  8,303  students 
(including  2,216  women)  with  860  professors,  lecturers  and  demonstrators. 
There  are  5  denominational  colleges,  and  an  undenominational  college  for 
women,  affihated  to  the  university.  The  principal  government  training 
college  for  teachers  is  situated  in  the  university  grounds. 

The  University  of  New  England  at  Armidale,  previously  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Sydney,  was  incorporated  on  1  Feb.  1954,  and  in  1957  had 
1,171  students  (including  325  women)  and  a  teaching  and  research  staff  of  137. 

The  New  South  Wales  University  of  Technology,  renamed  in  1958  the 
University  of  New  South  Wales,  was  established  by  the  State  Government 
in  1949.  Enrolments  in  1957  numbered  5,246  (including  180  women),  with 
a  teaching  and  research  staff  of  750.  Post-school  technical  education  is 
provided  at  state  technical  colleges,  principally  in  the  evening.  Students 
enrolled  in  1954  totalled  61,514. 

State  expenditure  from  revenue  on  education  in  1957-58  was 
£A40,359,377. 

JUSTICE.  In  New  South  Wales  legal  processes  may  be  grouped  within 
the  Lower  or  Magistrates  Courts,  or  the  Higher  Courts  presided  over  by 
judges.  There  is  also  an  appellate  jurisdiction.  Prisoners  charged  with 
capital  crimes  must  be  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Children’s  Courts  have  been  established  with  the  object  of  removing 
children  as  far  as  possible  from  the  atmosphere  of  a  pubUc  court.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  tribunals  exercising  special  jurisdiction,  e.g.,  the  Industrial 
Commission  and  the  Workers’  Compensation  Commission. 

In  1957  there  were  520,300  convictions  (mainly  for  minor  breaches  of 
administrative  laws)  before  magistrates  at  Courts  of  Petty  Sessions  and 
Children’s  Courts  and  2,215  distinct  persons  were  convicted  at  the  Higher 
Courts  during  the  calendar  year  1957.  On  30  June  1957  there  were  3,050 
convicted  prisoners  in  gaol. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE.  The  Commonwealth  Government  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  social  benefits,  such  as  age  and  invalid  pensions,  widows’  pensions^ 
child  endowment,  health  benefits,  maternity  allowances  and  unemployment 
benefits.  State  systems  of  family  endowment  and  widows’  pensions  were 
discontinued  when  the  Commonwealth  systems  were  introduced  on  1  July 
1941  and  30  June  1942,  respectively,  but  the  State  makes  supplementary- 
payments,  in  the  nature  of  allowances  for  children,  to  widows  whose  Com- 
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monwealth  pension  is  less  than  the  amount  which  would  have  been  payable 
under  the  Widows’  Pension  Act  of  New  South  Wales.  1,702  widows 
were  receiving  such  allowances  for  3,685  children  as  at  30  June  1958. 
During  the  year  1957-58,  the  amount  paid  to  widows  by  the  State  was 
£A82,037.  Commonwealth  widows’  pensions  current  in  New  South  Wales 
at  30  June  1958  numbered  18,672,  and  the  annual  liability  was  £A4,135,638. 

The  number  of  age  and  invalid  pensions  current  on  30  June  1958  was: 
Age,  206,511  (males,  65,384;  females,  141,127);  invahd,  28,885  (males, 
15,157 ;  females,  13,728).  The  annual  liabihty  at  30  June  1958  was 
£A45, 166,864  for  age  pensions  and  £A6,525,948  for  invalid  pensions. 

The  number  of  claims  in  force  under  the  child  endowment  system  at 
30  June  1958  was  537,374  and  endowed  children  in  family  units  numbered 
1,124,122  at  that  date.  Endowment  was  also  paid  for  5,973  children  in 
institutions.  The  annual  liability  as  at  30  June  1958  was  £A22,396,608. 

During  the  year  1957-58,  80,357  maternity  allowances  amounting  to 
£A1,299,412  were  paid  in  New  South  Wales. 

Unemployment,  sickness  and  special  benefits  commenced  on  1  July  1945. 
During  the  year  1957-58  claims  totalling  £A2,692,325  were  paid  in  New  South 
Wales.  At  30  June  1958  unemployment  benefit  was  being  paid  to  11,703 
persons,  and  sickness  and  special  benefits  to  4,112  persons. 

To  reheve  distress  caused  by  unemployment  and  other  causes,  social 
welfare  bureaux  are  conducted  in  various  districts  under  the  supervision  of 
welfare  officers,  who  are  assisted  by  medical  officers  and  nurses.  Social 
aid,  such  as  food,  clothing,  medical  and  dental  treatment,  is  provided  for 
persons  whose  income  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit.  On  assessing  income 
appropriate  exemption  is  allowed  in  respect  of  earnings.  The  income  limit 
is  40s.  per  fortnight  for  single  adults  and  married  persons  of  any  age ;  for 
unmarried  minors  it  is  lOs.,  20s.  or  30s.  according  to  age. 

The  cash  payments  for  food  are  50s.  per  fortnight  for  single  adults, 
90s.  for  married  couples  and  30s.  or  40s.  for  unmarried  minors.  Recipients 
having  one  or  more  dependent  children  receive  an  additional  payment  of 
lOs.  per  fortnight.  Where  the  income  per  fortnight  exceeds  the  permissible 
limits  stated  above,  the  amount  of  the  cash  payment  is  reduced  by  a  similar 
amount.  Persons  in  receipt  from  the  Commonwealth  of  widows’,  age  and 
invahd  pensions  and  unemployment  and  sickness  benefits  are  not  eligible 
for  these  payments. 

Supplementary  special  foods  are  provided  for  mothers,  young  children 
and  invahds. 

LABOUR.  Two  systems  of  industrial  arbitration  and  concihation  for 
the  adjustment  of  industrial  relations  between  employers  and  employees  are 
in  operation — the  State  system,  which  operates  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  State,  and  the  Commonwealth  system,  which  applies  to  industrial 
disputes  extending  to  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  industrial  tribunals  are  authorized  to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages 
and  other  conditions  of  employment,  and  their  awards  may  be  enforced 
by  law.  Industrial  agreements  between  employers  and  organizations  of 
employees,  when  registered,  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  awards. 

The  principal  State  tribunal  is  the  Industrial  Commission,  constituted 
by  judges.  Subsidiary  tribunals  are  Conciliation  Committees  for  various 
industries,  each  having  an  equal  number  representing  employers  and 
employees  and  a  Concihation  Commissioner  as  chairman. 

The  chief  industrial  tribunals  of  the  Commonwealth  are  the  Industrial 
Court,  constituted  by  judges,  and  the  Concihation  and  Arbitration 
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Commission,  constituted  by  judges  and  commissioners.  The  “■ 

separate  judicial  body  which  deals  with  questions  of  law,  the  judicial  inter¬ 
pretation  of  awards,  imposition  of  penalties,  etc.  The  Commission’s  functions 
include  settling  industrial  disputes,  determining  the  standard  hours  of  work, 
the  basic  wage,  etc. 

The  rates  of  wages  prescribed  by  awards  and  agreements  consist  of  a 
living  or  basic  wage  (which  applies  to  an  unskilled  worker)  and  margins 
added  for  skill,  etc.  In  Nov.  1958  the  predominant  basic  wage  for  adult 
males  in  New  South  Wales  was  268s.  per  week  in  Commonwealth  awards 
and  273s.  per  week  in  State  awards.  The  minimum  wage  payable  to 
females  is  75%  of  the  male  rate. 

The  standard  of  hours  in  industries  is  40  per  week. 

Registration  of  trade  unions  is  effected  under  the  New  South  Wales 
Trade  Union  Act,  1881-1936,  which  follows  substantially  the  Trade  Union 
Acts  of  1871  and  1876  of  England.  Registration  confers  a  quasi-corporate 
existence  with  power  to  hold  property,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  etc.,  and  the 
various  classes  of  employees  covered  by  the  union  are  required  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  union.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing 
an  industry  under  the  review  of  the  State  industrial  tribunals,  or  participat¬ 
ing  in  proceedings  relating  to  disputes  before  Commonwealth  tribunals, 
employees  and  employers  must  be  registered  as  industrial  unions,  under 
State  or  Commonwealth  industrial  legislation  respectively. 

FINANCE.  State  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £A 1,000)  for  financial 
years  ending  30  June : 


Service 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59» 

Revenue 

Governmental 

Business  undertakings 

.  114,90.1 

89,496 

127,993 

95,836 

140,358 

91,153 

145,158 

92,627 

Total  . 

204,399 

223,829 

231,511 

237,785 

Working  Expenditure 
Governmental 

Business  undertakings 

Debt  Charges 

95,620 

91,288 

24,324 

106,296 

91,775 

25,609 

114,602 

88,653 

28,209 

119,861 

87,409 

30,484 

Total  . 

211,232 

223,700 

231,464 

237,754 

*  Estimates. 

Government  revenue  in  1957-58  included  (in  £A1,000)  receipts  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  81,499;  namely,  towards  interest  on  State  debt,  2,917; 
uniform  tax  reimbursements,  72,700;  hospitals,  etc.,  benefits,  4,176;  other 
purposes,  1,706.  State  taxes,  in  £A1,000  (excluding  motor  taxation,  12,952, 
which  is  paid  direct  to  special  road  and  traffic  funds),  totalled  35,571, 
including  probate  duty,  10,756 ;  stamp  duty,  11,387  ;  land  tax,  6,022 ;  racing, 
betting  etc.,  taxes,  3,788,  and  liquor  licences,  3,460.  Revenue  of  business 
undertakings  (in  £A1,000)  comprised  railways,  74,432 ;  trams  and  omnibuses, 
13,821,  and  Sydney  Harbour  authority,  2,900.  Provision  for  debt  redemp¬ 
tion  included  in  debt  charges  was  4,702,  4,574,  4,782  and  4,988  in  the 
respective  years. 

In  terms  of  the  financial  agreement  between  Commonwealth  and  states, 
the  Commonwealth  has  assumed  responsibility  for  debts  of  the  Australian 
states,  and  contributes  towards  the  interest  thereon  and  sinking  funds  estab¬ 
lished  for  redemption  of  the  debts.  Loans  for  the  states  are  raised  by  the 
Commonwealth  in  accordance  with  decisions  of  the  Australian  Loan  Council. 

The  public  debt  of  New  South  Wales  on  30  June  1968  consisted  of  the 
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following :  Repayable  in  Australia,  £A667,469,000 ;  in  London,  £107,966,000 ; 
in  New  York,  £12,036,000  (converted  at  $4-8665  to  £).  Interest  payments 
in  1957-58  amounted  to  £A28,514,000,  of  wbich  £A4,054,000  was  in  respect 
of  the  external  debt.  The  Commonwealth  contributed  £A2,917,000  towards 
the  interest.  Contributions  to  the  sinking  fund  for  New  South  Wales  debt, 
£A7,957,000,  included  £A1,787,000  contributed  by  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  cost  of  securities  redeemed  in  the  year  was  £A8,083,000.  Since  the 
institution  of  the  sinking  fund  in  1928  contributions  have  totalled 
£A107,527,000  (£A23,884,000  by  Commonwealth),  and  redemptions  at  cost 
£A105,333,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Land  Seitlement.  The  total  area  of  land  ahenated  or 
in  process  of  alienation  from  the  Crown  on  30  June  1957  was  65,803,319 
acres,  exclusive  of  the  Austrahan  Capital  Territory;  95,450,352  acres  (in¬ 
cluding  67,285,711  acres  in  the  Western  Division)  were  held  imder  perpetual 
lease  from  the  Crown ;  20,463,919  acres  under  other  Crown  leasehold  tenures, 
and  the  total  area  of  land  neither  alienated  nor  leased  (including  roads, 
reserves  for  public  purposes,  etc.)  was  16,319,530  acres. 

Agriculture.  The  area  imder  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  during  3 
years  and  the  principal  crops  produced  were  as  follows : 


Tear  ended  31  March 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion 

6,466,196 

3,62 

6,470 

4,915,432 

Value  (farm)  of  all 
crops  (£A)  . 

70,498,000 

53,812,000 

50,963,000 

Principal  crops 

Acreage 

Produce 

Acreage 

Produce 

Acreage 

Produce 

r Graiu  (bnsh.) 

2,937,281  57,149,000 

1,742,3.34 

28,490,000 

2,257,398  10,603,000 

Wheat 

Hay  (long 

L  tons) 

84,487 

127,886 

32,891 

39,529 

209,198 

143,161 

Maize 

Grain  (bush.) 

55,678  1,867,737 

53,225 

1,945,392 

67,513  2,236,752 

(" Grain  (bush.) 

64,188  1,120,371 

44,135 

780,789 

68,855 

685,257 

Barley-^ 

Hay  (long 

1  tons) 

764 

862 

203 

227 

1,096 

833 

1  Grain  (bush.) 

907,192  16,536,639 

420,501 

6,274,197 

715,489  3.944,079 

Oats  J 

:  Hay  (long 
(  tons) 

102,173 

139,660 

46,079 

52,445 

105,799 

78,313 

Potatoes  (long  tons) 

13,270 

44,162 

14,959 

54,469 

17,326 

66,689 

Lucerne  (hay)  (long 
tons)  . 

195,204 

298,282 

142,696 

224,580 

164,604 

223,435 

Tobacco  (cwt) 

893 

4,882 

1,031 

7,186 

1,193 

11,029 

Rice  (bush.) 

41,182  4,725,000 

62,786 

4,262,000 

46,530  5,656,000 

In  1957-58,  10,734  acres  of  sugar  cane  were  cut  for  crushing,  the  yield 
being  303,086  long  tons.  The  total  area  under  grapes  was  16,984  (including 
1,059  not  bearing)  acres ;  the  production  of  table  grapes  was  4,765  long  tons ; 
of  wine  was  4,160,416  gallons;  of  sultanas,  raisins  and  currants,  216,600  cwt. 

In  1956-57  there  were  31,159  acres  under  citrus  fruit,  principally 
oranges;  the  production  from  25,722  acres  was  4,359,194  bushels.  The 
area  of  other  orchards  was  34,456  acres,  and  the  production  from  26,963  acres 
was  3,172,347  bushels.  In  addition,  there  were  20,802  acres  of  banana 
plantations,  the  yield  from  18,610  acres  being  3,063,235  bushels,  and  there 
were  1,503  acres  of  passion-fruit,  pineapples,  berries,  etc. 

At  31  March  1958  the  state  had  65,410,000  sheep  and  lambs,  3,736,300 
cattle,  220,684  horses  and  397,011  pigs.  The  production  of  wool  in  1957-58 
was  597,287,000  lb.  (greasy).  In  the  year  ended  30  June  1958  production 
of  butter  was  79,323,000  lb. ;  cheese,  9,054,000  lb.,  and  bacon  and  ham, 
23,095,000  lb. 
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Forestry.  The  estimated  forest  area  of  Crown  and  private  lands  is 
22,642,000  acres.  The  total  area  of  State  forests  amoimts  to  6,323,337  acres, 
and  1,399,610  acres  have  been  set  apart  as  timber  reserves.  The  revenue 
from  royalties,  licences,  etc.,  amounted  in  the  year  ended  June  1957  to 
£A2,560,826.  There  were  1,069  saw-mills  in  the  year  ended  30  Jime  1957, 
the  employees  numbered  9,564,  the  value  of  plant  and  machinery  was 
£A4,246,327,  and  land  and  buildings  £A3,581,667.  The  estimated  value  of 
production  from  forestry  in  1956-57  was  £A16,758,000. 

Mining.  The  value  of  output  in  1957  of  the  mining  and  quarrying 
industries  of  Now  South  Wales  was  £A83,464,872  and  total  employment  was 
27,521  persons.  The  two  principal  classes  of  mining  were  coalmining, 
which  employed  16,622  persons  and  produced  15,390,236  long  tons  of  coal 
valued  at  £A40,449,802,  and  silver-lead-zinc  mining,  which  employed 
6,717  persons  and  produced  minerals  valued  at  £A26,820,317.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  mine  production  of  metals  (i.e.,  gross  contents  of  metalUo 
minerals  produced)  in  4  calendar  years ; 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Antimony  (long  ton) 

697 

850 

879 

1,209 

Cadmium  (long  ton)  . 

826 

795 

862 

924 

Cobalt  (long  ton) 

69 

61 

69 

68 

Copper  (long  ton) 

3,183 

3,492 

4,289 

4,382 

Gold  (fine  oz.)  . 

31,374 

30,067 

28,821 

31,043 

Lead  (long  ton) 

230,392 

234,854 

238,319 

266,928 

Silver  (fine  oz.) 

8,680,114 

8,823,211 

9,289,683 

9,969,102 

Sulphur  (long  ton)  . 

174,312 

186,680 

187,087 

207,604 

Tin  (long  ton)  . 

272 

270 

269 

211 

Titanium  (long  ton  Ti02)  . 

24,512 

37,130 

69,877 

96,674 

Tungsten  (lb.  WO,)  . 

18,912 

16,930 

9,882 

3,388 

Zinc  (long  ton) 

202,646 

211,478 

229,126 

241,509 

Industry.  Establishments  employing  4 

or  more  hands,  or  using  power 

other  than  manual,  supply  annual  returns  of  factory  operations. 

Develop- 

ment  since  1928-29  is 

shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Establish¬ 

Persons 

Salaries 

Value  (in  £A1,000)  of 

ments 

employed 

and  wages 

Materials 

(No.) 

(No.) 

(£A1,000) 

Output 

and  fuel 

Production 

1928-29  8,465 

180,766 

38,545 

185,298 

111,671 

73,627 

1938-39  9,464 

228,781 

44,606 

218,419 

128,153 

90,266 

1948-49  16,087 

378,380 

146,536 

609.724 

358,625 

251,199 

19.56-66  21,602 

433,081 

369,023 

1,695,137 

951,051 

644,086 

1956-57  21,838 

435,998 

377,976 

1,725,397 

1,018,018 

707,379 

Almost  one-third  of  the  work  force  in 

New  South  Wales  is 

employed 

in  factories. 

Large  iron  and  steel  works,  with  subsidiary  factories,  are  in  operation  in 
proximity  to  the  coalfields,  at  Newcastle  and  Port  Kembla.  The  products 
include  iron  and  steel  of  various  grades,  pipes,  boilers,  steel  wire  and  ^vire 
netting,  copper  wire,  copper  and  brass  cables  and  spun  cast  iron  pipes. 

Statistics  of  the  main  classes  of  industry  in  1956-57  were : 


Establish- 

Persons 

Salaries 

Value  of 

Value  of 
produc- 

ments 

employed 

and  wages 

output 

tion 

Glassification 

(No.) 

(No.) 

(£A1,000) 

(£A1,000) 

(£A1,000) 

Industrial  metals,  machines, 

etc.  8,144 

201,652 

187,355 

736,889 

313,319 

Textiles  and  textile  goods . 

486 

23,233 

16,904 

74,370 

30,007 

Clothing  .... 

3,411 

43,924 

26,451 

88,651 

43,257 

Pood,  drink,  tobacco 

2,672 

38,801 

31,696 

246,535 

74,167 

Woodworking  and  furniture 

3,120 

28,242 

22,417 

92,234 

39,258 

Paper,  printing 

999 

27,080 

24,202 

91,575 

44,917 

All  other 

3,006 

73,066 

68,951 

395,243 

162,454 

Total  . 

.  21,838 

435,998 

377,976 

1,725,397 

707,379 
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Some  of  the  principal  articles  manufactured  in  1966-57  were : 


Article 

Quan¬ 

tity 

Value 

(£A1,000) 

Article 

Quan-  Value 
tity  (£A1,000) 

Beer  and  stout  (1,000  galls) 
Footwear  (1,000  prs) 

91,930 

7,510 

14,700 

13,087 

Electric  light  and  power 
(Im.  kwh.)  . 

6,782 

41,622 

Butter  (1,000  lb.) 

75,769 

12,886 

Gas  (1,000  therms)  . 

116,687 

9,351 

Cloth :  cotton,  wool  and 
rayon  (1,000  aq.  yd) 

39,150 

19,568 

Jams  and  preserved  fruit 
and  vegetables  (1,000  lb.) 

98,052 

7,834 

Flour  (1,000  short  tons  of 
2,000  lb.)  . 

599 

19,667 

Pig-iron  (1,000  long  tons) 
Tyres  (new)  (1,000) 

1,852 

1,881 

13,875 

The  estimated  gross  value  of  recorded  production  from  the  primary  and 
manufacturing  industries  in  1956-57  was  as  follows  (in  £A1,000):  Pastoral, 
258,180;  dairjdng  and  farmyard,  81,901;  agriculture,  67,456;  forests, 
fisheries  and  trapping,  22,510;  mining  (including  the  output  of  quarries), 
88,885;  total  primary,  518,931 ;  manufacturing,  707,379 ;  total  1,226,310. 


COMMERCE.  The  external  commerce  of  New  South  Wales,  exclusive 
of  inter-state  trade,  is  included  in  the  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  oversea  commerce  of  the  State  is  given  in  £  A  1,000 
f.o.b.  for  years  ending  30  June : 


Imports 

1952- 53  210,148 

1953- 54  280,537 

1954- 55  346,096 


Exports 

270,082  1955-56 

263,175  1956-57 

220,657  1957-58 


Imports  Exports 

336,976  225,650 

314,383  292,432 

352,670  230,798 


In  1957-58  bullion  and  specie  accounted  for  £A2,535,000  of  the  imports 
and  £A6,488,000  of  the  exports;  £A9,815,000  of  the  exported  merchandise 
was  non-Australian  produce. 

The  chief  exports  are  wool,  wheat,  flour,  dairy  produce,  fruits,  meats, 
hides  and  skins,  pig-lead,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  drugs  and  chemicals. 

Of  the  total  value  of  trade  of  New  South  Wales  in  1957-58,  an  amount 
of  £A140,365,000  was  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  £A32,8I4,000  exported  thereto. 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  The  vessels  engaged  in  the  inter-state 
and  oversea  trade  which  entered  the  ports  of  New  South  Wales  in  1956—67 
numbered  3,042,  net  tonnage  11,023,137 ;  the  clearances  were  3,048  vessel, 
10,968,877  tons.  Of  the  total  net  tonnage  entered,  28-3%  was  owned  in 
Australia,  38-9%  in  Great  Britain,  6-8%  elsewhere  in  the  Empire.  Sydney 
Harbour  is  the  principal  port  of  Australia.  The  number  of  vessels,  coastal, 
inter-state  and  oversea,  which  entered  in  1957-58  was  4,192 ;  net  tonnage, 
9,787,779. 

Railways.  On  30  June  1958,  6,103  miles  of  government  railway  were 
open.  The  earnings  in  1957-68  were  £A74,433,000 ;  the  working  expenses, 
£A72,534,000;  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  258,610,000.  Victonan 
Government  railways  (241  miles)  which  extend  over  the  border  mto  New 
South  Wales  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  figures.  There  are  also 
6  private  railways  having  a  total  mileage  of  85  miles  (mainly  in  naming 
districts).  The  tramways  in  Sydney  and  the  principal  omnibus  services  m 
Sydney  and  Newcastle  are  the  property  of  the  Government. 

Roads.  There  are  125,040  miles  of  roads  and  streets  in  New  South  Wales, 
including  604  miles  concreted,  4,684  miles  tar  or  bituminous  macadam,  7,234 
miles  waterbound  macadam,  39,550  miles  graveUed,  27,281  mfies  formed 
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only,  16,414  miles  cleared  only,  30,273  miles  natural  surface.  The  bridge 
across  Sydney  Harbour  is  the  largest  arch  bridge  in  the  world. 

The  number  of  registered  motor  vehicles  on  30  June  1958  was  941,693, 
including  654,488  cars,  266,414  lorries  and  vans,  34,681  motor  cycles,  16,318 
road  tractors  and  62,359  trailers. 

Aviation.  Australian  regular  air  transport  services  with  terminal  in 
New  South  Wales  carried  an  aggregate  of  1,397,815  paying  passengers  in 
1956-57,  viz.,  144,175  on  oversea  services,  999,458  on  inter-state  services 
and  254,182  on  intra-state  services.  Aircraft  flew  33,003,000  miles  on  these 
services. 

BANKING  AND  CREDIT.  There  were  12  trading  banks  operating  in 
New  South  Wales  at  30  Jrme  1968,  including  the  Commonwealth  Trading 
Bank  and  Rural  Bank  (Government  banks),  2  foreign  banks  and  1  New  Zea¬ 
land  bank.  The  trading  bank  business  is  transacted  chiefly  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Trading  Bank  and  7  private  banks,  of  which  5  have  their  head  offlces 
in  Australia  and  2  in  London.  At  30  June  1958  the  12  banks  operated 
1,356  branches  and  282  agencies  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  average  amount  of  deposits  held  in  New  South  Wales  by  the  12 
banks  was  £A636,104,000  in  June  1958,  consisting  of  £A170,032,000  bearing 
interest  and  £A466,072,000  not  bearing  interest.  Bank  advances,  over¬ 
drafts,  bills  discounted,  etc.,  amounted  to  £A449,042,000.  A  statement  of 
other  assets  and  habilities  of  the  banks  in  New  South  Wales  is  of  little 
significance,  as  banking  business  is  conducted  on  an  Austraha-wide  basis. 

Savings  bank  deposits  at  the  end  of  June  1958  amounted  to 
£A449,018,000,  representing  £A122  per  head  of  population. 

Lord  Howe  Island,  31°  33'  4"  S.,  169°  4'  26"  E.,  a  dependency  of  New 
South  Wales,  situated  about  436  miles  north-east  of  Sydney ;  area,  3,220 
acres,  of  which  only  about  300  acres  are  arable ;  population  (30  Jime  1958), 
223. 

The  island,  which  was  discovered  in  1788,  is  of  volcanic  origin.  Mount 
Gower,  the  highest  point,  reaches  a  height  of  2,840  ft. 

A  Board  at  Sydney  and  an  elected  Island  Committee  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  island  and  supervise  the  Kentia  palm-seed  industry. 


Books  of  Reference 


Statistical  Inpormation.  The  N.S.W.  Govcrmnent  Statistician’s  OfiBoe  was  established 
in  1886,  and  in  1957  was  integrated  with  the  Oommonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 
Deputy  Commonwealth  Statistician ;  K.  Davison.  Its  principal  publications  are : 

Official  Tear-Boolc  of  Nets  South  Wales  (1886/87-1900/01  under  the  title  Wealth  and  Proaress 
ofJV.S.iV,):  latest  full  issue,  1957 ;  separate  sections,  1958 
JVew  South  Wales  Statistical  Register.  Published  annually  since  1858  :  latest  full  issue 
1953-54;  separate  sections,  1954-55  '  ’ 

New  South  Wales  Pocket  Year-Book.  Published  since  1913 ;  latest  issue,  1959 
Neic  South  Wales  Statistical  Bulletin  (quarterly).  Published  since  1905  (except  1943-48) 
Monthly  Summary  of  Business  Statistics.  Published  since  May  1931 
Population  Reviews  [evaluating  the  1954  census].  4  parts 
Handbook  of  Local  Statistics 


New  South  Wales,  A  Handbook  of  Information  for  TourUts,  Migrants,  Traders,  Investors  and 
Others.  Government  Printing  OUice.  Sydney,  1947 
Bean,  0.,  On  the  Wool  Track.  New  York,  1947 
Cousins,  A.,  Garden  of  New  South  Wales.  Sydney,  1948 
Davison,  P.  D.,  and  Nicholls,  B.,  Blue  Coast  Caravan.  Sydney,  1935 
Denning,  W.,  Road  to  Canberra.  Sydney,  1047 

Holmes,  M.,  An  Atlas  of  Population  and  Production  for  New  South  Wales.  Sydney  1931 
The  Geographical  Basis  ofGovemnunt :  Specially  Applied  to  New  South  Wales.  Sydney,  1944 
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Hurley,  J.  F.,  Sydney :  a  camera  study.  Sydney,  1948 

Harley,  P.  J.,  Red  Cedar ^  the  Story  of  the  North  Coast.  Sydney,  194S 

Mitchell,  E.,  Australia's  Alps.  Sydney,  1942 

Taylor,  J.  M.,  Geography  of  New  South  Wales.  Sydney,  1927 

State  LroRARX.  The  Public  Library  of  N.S.W.,  Macquarie  St.,  Sydney.  Principat 
Librarian:  J.  W.  Metcalfe,  B.A.,  F.L.A. 


VICTORIA 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Victoria,  formerly  a  portion 
of  New  South  Wales,  was,  in  1851,  proclaimed  a  separate  colony,  with  a 
partially  elective  Legislative  Council.  In  1855  responsible  government  was 
conferred,  the  legislative  power  being  vested  in  a  parliament  of  two  Houses, 
the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  At  present  the 
Council  consists  of  34  members  who  are  elected  for  6  years,  but  one-half 
retire  every  third  year.  The  Assembly  consists  of  66  members,  and  every 
Assembly  continues  for  3  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  meeting  unless 
sooner  dissolved  by  the  Governor.  Neither  members  nor  electors  of  the 
Council  or  the  Assembly  are  required  to  have  a  property  qualification. 
Members  and  electors  of  both  Houses  must  be  adult  natural  born  or  natural¬ 
ized  British  subjects.  Women  are  fully  enfranchised.  Ministers  of  religion 
and  judges  may  not  be  members  of  either  House.  Single  voting  (one  elector 
one  vote)  and  compulsory  preferential  voting  apply  to  Council  and  Assembly 
elections.  Enrolment  of  Council  and  Assembly  electors  is  compulsory.  The 
Council  may  not  initiate  or  amend  money  bills,  but  may  suggest  amendments 
in  such  bfils  other  than  amendments  which  would  increase  any  charge  or 
burden  on  the  people.  Any  Minister,  wdth  the  consent  of  the  House  of 
which  he  is  not  a  member,  may  sit  and  speak  in  that  House  to  explain  a  bill 
relating  to  the  department  administered  by  him,  but  may  not  vote  in  that 
House.  A  bin  shall  not  become  law  unless  passed  by  both  Houses,  except 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  continued  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  as 
to  a  bin  passed  by  the  Assembly,  other  than  certain  constitutional  bdls,  the 
Governor  having  dissolved  the  Assembly  may  subsequently  dissolve  the 
Councn,  and  if  the  disagreement  stiU  continues  he  may  convene  a  joint 
sitting  of  the  members  of  the  Coimcd  and  the  Assembly;  if  at  such  joint 
sitting  the  bill  in  dispute  is  passed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  aU  members  it 
shaU  become  law. 

Reimbursement  of  expenses  for  members  of  both  Houses  has  been  since 
6  Oct.  1954,  £A1,600  per  annum.  Additional  allowances  are  payable  to 
members  of  both  Houses,  rising  from  £A400  (metropohtan  constituencies)  to 
£A800  (outer  country);  plus  a  fimng-away-from-home  allowance  of  3 
guineas  for  each  day  of  attendance  for  each  member  (not  being  a  responsible 
Slinister). 

Members  holding  the  following  offices  receive,  in  addition  to  the  above 
amounts,  the  salaries  and  allowances  specified ;  The  President  of  the  Council 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  £A700  salary  and  £A250  expense  allow¬ 
ance  ;  the  Chairmen  of  Committees  of  both  Houses,  £A300  salary ;  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Assembly,  £A1,000  salary  and  £A500 
expense  allowance ;  the  Deputy  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Assembly, 
£A350  salary  and  £A100  expense  allowance ;  the  Leader  of  any  recognized 
party  (other  than  the  Opposition)  consisting  of  at  least  10  members  in  the 
Assembly,  of  which  party  no  member  is  a  responsible  Minister,  £A350  salary 
and  £A100  expense  allowance;  a  member  of  either  House  who  is  the 
Parliamentary  Secretarj'  of  the  Cabinet,  £A360  salary ;  the  Government 
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Whip  in  the  Assembly,  £A150  salary;  the  Whip  of  any  recognized  Party 
which  consists  of  at  least  10  members  in  the  Assembly,  of  which  Party  no 
member  is  a  responsible  Minister,  £A100  salary.  All  members  have  free 
passes  over  the  Victorian  Railways. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  elected  on  31  May  1958,  is  composed  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Liberal-Country  Party,  38;  Labour  Party,  18;  Country  Party,  10; 
total,  66. 

Governor.  Gen.  Sir  Reginald  Alexander  Dallas  Brooks,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.,  D.S.O.  (assumed  office  18  Oct.  1949). 

In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power  the  Governor  is  advised  by  a 
Cabinet  of  responsible  Ministers.  The  Constitution  Act  Amendment  Act 
provides  that  the  number  of  responsible  IMinisters  shall  not  at  any  one 
time  exceed  14,  of  whom  4  may  sit  in  the  Legislative  Council.  No  responsible 
Minister  may  hold  office  for  more  than  3  months  miless  he  is  or  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Council  or  the  Assembly. 

In  addition  to  salaries  and  allowances  payable  to  them  as  members  of 
the  Council  or  the  Assembly,  responsible  Ministers  receive  the  following 
amounts:  The  Premier,  £A2,000  salary  and  £A1,000  expense  allowance; 
the  Deputy  Premier,  £A1,600  salary  and  £A600  expense  allowance;  10 
other  responsible  Ministers  £  A 1,000  salary  and  £A600  expense  allowance; 
and  2  other  responsible  Ministers,  £A550  salary  and  £A100  expense  allow¬ 
ance.  Each  responsible  Minister  receives,  when  travelling  on  business  of 
the  State,  a  travelling  allowance  of  £A3  3s.  per  day  within  the  State  and 
£A6  10s.  per  day  outside  the  State. 

The  Liberal-Country  Party  Ministry  (appointed  7  June  1955)  is  as 
follows : 

Premier,  Treasurer  and  Minister  for  Conservation.  H.  E.  Bolte,  M.L.A. 

Chief  Secretary  and  Attorney-General.  A.  G.  Rylah,  lil.L.A. 

Minister  of  Transport  and  a  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Land  and 
Works.  Sir  Arthur  Warner,  M.L.C. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  a  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Land  and 
Works.  G.  L.  Chandler,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C. 

Minister  of  Education.  J.  S.  Bloomfield,  M.L.A. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  a  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Land 
and  Works.  Sir  Thomas  Maltby,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Health.  E.  P.  Cameron,  M.L.C. 

Minister  of  Water  Supply  and  Minister  of  Mines.  W.  J.  Mibus,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Forests  and  Minister  of  State  Development  and  Decentraliza¬ 
tion.  G.  S.  McArthur,  M.L.C. 

Minister  of  Labour  and  Industry  and  Minister  of  Electrical  Undertakinos 
G.  0.  Reid,  M.L.A.  ' 

Minister  of  Housing  and  Minister  of  Immigration.  H.  R.  Petty,  M.L.A. 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Survey,  Minister  of  Soldier  Settlement 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works.  K.  H.  Turnbull,  M.L.A. 

Ministers  without  Portfolio.  M.  V.  Porter,  M.L.A.;  A.  J  Fraser" 
M.L.A.  ’ 


Agent-General  in  Great  Britain.  Col.  Sir  William  Leggatt,  D.S.O.  M.C. 
(Victoria  House,  Melbourne  Place,  W.C.2).  ’ 

/o  Government.  With  the  exception  of  Yallourn  Works  area 

(8,662  acres)  and  the  unincorporated  areas  of  French  Island  (41,600  acres) 
Julia  Percy  Island  (650  acres)  and  Tower  Hill  (1,460  acres),  the  State  is 
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divided  into  municipal  districts  called  cities,  towns,  boroughs  and  shires. 
The  basis  of  the  constitution  of  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  is  statutory 
requirements  in  respect  of  area,  the  number  of  inhabitant  householders  and 
net  annual  value  of  rateable  property ;  and  of  shires,  not  limited  in  area  by 
statute,  rateable  property  capable  of  yielding,  upon  a  rate  not  exceeding  1«. 
in  the  £  on  the  net  annual  value  thereof,  a  sum  of  at  least  £A3,000.  In 
1957  there  were  43  cities,  4  towns,  19  boroughs  and  139  shires. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  State  has  an  area  of  87,884  sq.  miles^ 
It  is  divided  into  37  counties,  varying  in  area  from  920  to  5,933  sq.  mdes. 

The  population  (exclusive  of  fuU-blood  aboriginals)  at  the  latest  con¬ 
secutive  censuses  was : 

On  previous  census 


Date  of  census 
enumeration 

Male} 

Population 

Females 

Total 

Numerical 

increase 

IncTea4e 

% 

3  April  1881  . 

451,623 

409,943 

541,866 

861,566 

131,368 

17-99 

5  April  1891 

598,222 

1,140,088 

278,522 

32-33 

31  March  1901 

603,720 

697,350 

1,201,070 

60,982 

6-35 

2  April  1911  . 

655,591 

659,960 

1,315,551 

114,481 

9-63 

4  April  1921 

764,724 

776,556 

1,531,280 

215,729 

16-40 

30  June  1933  . 

903,244 

917,017 

1,040,834 

1,820,261 

288,981 

18-87 

30  June  1947  . 

.  1,013,867 

2,054,701 

234,440 

12-88 

30  June  1954  . 

.  1,231,099 

1,221,242 

2,452,341 

397,640 

19-36 

Estimated  popidation  at  30  June  1957  was  2,673,498  (1,348,904  males,, 
1,324,594  females).  The  average  density  is  30-42  persons  per  sq.  mde. 

The  estimated  population  of  Melbourne  metropohtan  area  (capital  city)> 
on  30  June  1957  was  1,677,100,  or  62-7%  of  the  population  of  the  State. 
The  other  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  are  Geelong,  82,820;  BaUarat,  51,330; 
Bendigo,  39,370 ;  Warmambool,  13,500;  Moe,  13,400;  Shepparton,  12,090; 
Mddura,  11,760;  Wangaratta,  11,810;  Hamilton,  9,080;  Colac,  8,730; 
Horsham,  8,430 ;  Ararat,  7,810;  Maryborough,  7,210;  Benalla,  7,100;  Sale, 
7,170;  Castlemaine,  6,890;  Echuca,  6,000;  Swan  Hill,  5,740;  Stawell, . 
5,720;  Portland,  5,410;  YaUourn  Works  area,  5,170;  Wonthaggi,  4,530. 


VTtal  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 


1955 

1956 

1957 


Births  Marriages  Divorces 

56,3.16  20,056  1,674 

58, .393  20,137  1,255 

60,464  20,239  1,345 


Immigration  Emigi-ation 
Deaths  (Overseas)  (Overseas) 

22,527  72,320  20,515 

23,886  81,022  24,543 

24,131  62,613  22,201 


The  annual  rates  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  1957  were :  Marriages, 
7-57;  births,  22-61 ;  deaths,  9-03;  infantile  deaths,  20-16  per  1,000  births. 


RELIGION.  There  is  no  State  Church  in  Victoria,  and  no  State  assist¬ 
ance  has  been  given  to  religion  since  1875.  At  the  date  of  the  1954  census, 
the  following  were  the  enumerated  numbers  of  each  of  the  principal  rehgions : 
Catholic,  Roman,^  181,211;  Catholic,^  383,443;  Church  of  En^and, 
832,473;  Methodist,  252,802;  Presbyterian,  326,422;  Protestant  (un¬ 
defined),  37,753;  other  Christian,  156,928.  Hebrew,  24,016;  other  non- 
Christians,  2,283 ;  indefinite,  4,818;  no  reUgion,  6,637 ;  unspecified,  243,555. 

•  So  described  on  Individual  census  schedules. 

EDUCATION.  Educational  establishments  in  Victoria  are  of  four  kinds, 
viz.,  the  university,  established  under  a  special  Act  and  opened  in  1855,  State 
schools  (primary  and  secondary),  technical  schools  or  colleges,  and  registered 
schools. 
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Affiliated  with  the  university  are  6  residential  colleges :  Trinity,  Ormond, 
Queen’s  and  Newman  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Methodist  and  Roman  CathoUc  Churches  respectively,  and  the 
University  Women’s  College,  which  is  not  a  Church  foundation.  In  1957, 
7,484  students  were  taking  courses  for  degrees  and  diplomas,  and  432 
students  were  taking  single  subjects. 

Primary  education  of  children  of  the  ages  of  6  to  14  years  inclusive  is  free, 
secular  and  compulsory.  The  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Education  Act 
are  rigidly  enforced.  At  31  Dec.  1956  there  were  1,892  State  primary 
schools  with  11,115  teachers,  a  total  enrolment  of  299,374  scholars,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  237,272  or  79%  of  the  numbers  on  the  roU.  There 
were  also  209  State  secondary  schools,  comprising  28  central  schools  and 
classes,  27  higher  elementary  schools,  16  girls’  schools,  41  junior  technical 
schools  and  97  high  schools.  At  these  schools  (excluding  junior  technical) 
there  were  4,263  teachers,  61,056  scholars  and  an  average  attendance  of 
62,630,  or  about  86%  of  the  total  on  the  roll.  There  was  also  a  correspond¬ 
ence  school  with  a  total  em-olment  of  1,932.  In  addition,  there  were  47 
senior  technical  schools,  attached  to  which  were  41  junior  technical  schools 
with  a  staff  of  3,510  teachers  and  77,174  students.  The  total  cost  to  the 
State  of  public  instruction,  including  grants  to  the  University  of  Melbourne, 
was  £A29, 718,678  in  1955-66  (exclusive  of  interest  on  loans). 

Schools  Not  Receiving  Government  Aid.  There  were,  in  1957,  532 
registered  schools,  excluding  commercial  colleges,  with  4,047  teachers  and 
141,886  pupils  enrolled.  Of  these  schools,  413  were  connected  with  the 
Roman  Cathohc  community ;  some  are  under  the  control  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  other  Churches,  whilst  a  few  are 
managed  by  private  persons  or  companies. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES.  Victoria  was  the  first  State  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  make  a  statutory  provision  for  the  payment  of  Age  Pensions.  The 
Act  providing  for  the  payment  of  such  pensions  came  into  operation  on  18 
Jan.  1901,  and  continued  until  1  July  1909,  when  the  Federal  Invalid  and 
Old  Age  Pension  Act  came  into  force.  The  Social  Services  Consolidation 
Act,  which  came  into  operation  on  1st  July  1947,  repealed thevariouslegisla- 
tive  enactments  relating  to  ago  (previously  old-age)  and  invaUd  pensions, 
maternity  allowances,  child  endowment,  and  unemployment  and  sickness 
benefits  and,  while  following  in  general  the  Acts  repealed,  considerably 
liberalized  many  of  their  provisions;  it  has  since  been  amended.  On  30 
June  1957  there  were  118,788  age  and  19,207  invalid  pensioners  in  Victoria, 
and  the  amount  paid  in  pensions,  including  payments  to  wives  of  invalid 
pensioners,  during  1956-57  was  £A26,772,524. 

The  number  of  war  pensions  (members  of  the  forces  and  their  depend¬ 
ants)  payable  in  Victoria  on  30  Jime  1967  was  173,684,  and  the  number  of 
service  pensions  was  9,267.  The  amount  paid  in  war  and  service  pensions 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government  during  1956-57  was  £A14,461,777. 

During  the  year  ended  30  June  1957  maternity  allowance  was  granted 
to  69,648  mothers  in  the  state,  the  total  amount  paid  in  allowances  durinz 
the  year  being  £A948,576.  ® 

Under  the  Commonwealth  Unemployment  and  Sickness  Benefit  Act, 
1944,  there  were  36,738  claims  granted,  and  the  amount  paid  in  benefits 
totalled  £A965,003  in  the  year  ended  30  June  1957. 

The  number  of  widows’  pensions  in  force  in  Victoria  at  30  June  1957  was 
10,879,  and  the  total  amoimt  paid  in  allowances  during  that  year  was 
£A2,035,597. 
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The  n^imber  of  child  endowments  in  force  in  Victoria  at  30  June  1957 
was  373,121,  representing  791,026  endowable  children.  In  addition,  endow¬ 
ment  was  being  paid  in  respect  of  4,840  children  who  were  being  maintained 
in  approved  institutions.  The  total  amount  paid  in  endowment  in  Victoria 
during  the  year  ended  30  June  1957  was  £A15,168,739. 

STATE  HOUSING.  The  Housing  Acts,  as  amended  in  1954,  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Housing  Commission  of  3  full-time  members  as  the 
housing  authority  of  the  State.  The  Housing  Commission  was  established 
in  March  1938,  and  its  activities  are  now  spread  throughout  the  whole 
State.  Since  its  inception  to  30  June  1958,  174  localities,  including  119 
in  the  country,  have  been  developed  by  the  commission  and  37,199  dwel¬ 
ling  units  provided  thereon.  In  addition,  1,468  houses  were  under  con¬ 
struction.  About  41%  of  the  units  built  in  1957-58  were  located  in  country 
towns,  particularly  where  decentrahzed  industries  have  been  established. 
In  its  normal  house  programme  the  commission  has  expended  £A102, 919,000 
up  to  30  June  1958.  Collections  from  rents  for  the  year  1957-58  amounted 
to  £A5,454,000. 

JUSTICE.  There  is  a  Supreme  Court  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  10  puisne 
judges.  There  are  courts  of  general  and  petty  sessions,  county  courts, 
courts  of  mines,  court  of  licensing  and  children’s  courts. 

Criminal  statistics  for  1956 :  180,886  cases  (33,429  arrest  cases  and 
147,457  summonses  cases);  summarily  convicted,  163,856;  committed  for 
trial,  2,624. 

There  are  9  gaols  and  3  reformatory  prisons  in  Victoria.  At  the  end 
of  1956  there  were  confined  in  these  prisons  1,521  males  and  43  females. 

FINANCE.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £A)  of  the  state  in  the 
years  shown  (ended  30  June)  were : 


Revenue  Expenditure 


Revenue  Expenditure 


1956- 57  142,192,542  146,504,008 

1957- 58  153,402,944  156,615,600 

1958- 591  164,470,000  166,220,000 


1953- 54  111,275,734  110,564,605 

1954- 55  122,836,929  121,500,206 

1955- 56  129,674,822  132,920,322 


*  Estimates, 


The  principal  items  of  state  revenue  during  1956-57  were:  Taxation 
(including  Commonwealth  tax  reimbursement),  £A75,396,630;  railways, 
£A37,309,961 ;  other  Commonwealth  payment,  £A7,952,897,  and  water 
supply  (including  interest),  £A3,229,800.  The  principal  heads  of  expendi¬ 
ture  were:  Interest  and  public  debt  charges,  £A21,079,405;  railways, 
£A38,62 1,897  (excluding  interest  but  including  pensions),  education  (ex¬ 
cluding  interest  but  including  pensions),  £A26,639,040 ;  health,  hospitals 
and  charities  (including  pensions),  £A23,001,127. 

The  amount  raised  by  taxation  (exclusive  of  taxes  collected  by  Common¬ 
wealth  but  inclusive  of  Commonwealth  reimbursements  under  the  uniform 
taxation  scheme),  as  shown  in  the  above  paragraph,  was  approximately 
£A28  10a.  per  head  of  population. 

The  public  debt  of  Victoria  on  30  June  1957  was  £A481, 818,674.  An 
amount  of  £A592,733,662  has  been  expended  from  loan  funds.  Of  this 
amount  £A142,053,419  was  spent  on  railways ;  £A98,724,345  on  waterworks ; 
£A41,570,934  on  land  settlement;  £A50,631,592  on  soldier  settlement; 
£A20,542,324  on  country  roads;  £A47,489,227  on  electricity  supply; 
£A13,147,158  on  unemployment  relief;  £A44,910,313  on  university,  schools 
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and  colleges;  £A15,630,716  on  forestry;  £A34,121,758  on  hospitals; 
£A10,386,648  on  housing;  £A11,889,447  on  Gas  and  Fuel  Corporation; 
£A18, 700,667  in  aid  of  revenue. 

PRODUCTION.  Land  Settlement.  Of  the  total  area  of  Victoria 
33,336,000  acres  at  the  end  of  1956  were  either  ahenated  or  in  process  of 
ahenation.  Of  the  remainder  124,787  acres  are  at  present  suitable  for 
agriculture;  6,405,977  acres  for  pastoral  purposes;  59,671  acres  are  held 
under  perpetual  lease;  37,896  acres  are  held  under  other  leases;  state 
forests,  timber,  water  and  other  reserves,  6,958,939  acres ;  auriferous  land, 
447,668  acres;  roads,  1,666,768  acres;  all  other  lands,  2,208,360  acres. 
Rural  holdings  in  1957-58  numbered  69,690. 


Agriculture.  The  following  table  shows  the  areas  under  the  principal 
crops  and  the  produce  of  each  for  6  seasons  (in  1,000  units) : 


Total 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Season 

acres 

acres 

bushels 

acres 

bushels 

acres 

bushels 

acres 

tons 

acres 

tons 

1953-54 

6,766 

2,389 

53,698 

583 

9,852 

375 

7,932 

53 

214 

807 

1,361 

1954-65 

6,591 

2,390 

48,485 

644 

10,021 

281 

4,946 

44 

207 

739 

1,208 

1955-56 

6,627 

2,141 

41,083 

871 

14,858 

309 

6,877 

37 

163 

879 

1,526 

1956-57 

5,612 

1,666 

35,282 

613 

9,655 

345 

7,549 

40 

227 

782 

1,423 

1957-68 

6,693 

1,835 

32,134 

622 

9,528 

352 

5,447 

66 

871 

1,413 

In  1956-57  there  were  44,902  acres  of  vines,  yielding  2,369,176  gallons  of 
wine  and  54,039  tons  of  raisins  and  currants.  Green  forage  covered  66,490 
acres,  and  vegetable  area  and  orchards  occupied  105,127  acres. 

At  March  1968  there  were  in  the  state  98,067  horses,  2,749,611  head 
of  cattle,  27,090,469  sheep  and  278,628  pigs.  The  wool  produced  in  the 
season  1966-57  amounted  to  300m.  lb.,  valued  at  £A98m.  The  quantity  of 
butter  produced  in  1956-57  was  200,081,000  lb. 

At  the  end  of  1967  the  area  of  state  forests,  timber,  water  and  other 
reserves  was  6,959,000  acres. 

The  gross  value  of  Victorian  production  (primary  and  secondary)  in 
1956-57  was  £A881-9m. 

Mining.  The  recorded  production  of  certain  metals  and  minerals  raised 
in  Victoria  for  the  year  1957  was :  Gold,  48,205  fine  oz.,  value  £A753,203 ; 
coal,  black,  111,569  tons,  value  £A504,181;  coal,  brown,  10,740,989  tons’, 
value  £A6, 205,244. 

Manufactures.  The  total  number  of  factories,  works,  etc.,  in  1956-67, 
was  16,232.  The  great  majority  used  electric  power;  the  aggregate  horse¬ 
power  used  was  3,002,157;  the  number  of  employees  was  355,204,  and  the 
lands,  buildings,  machinery  and  plant  were  valued  at  £A542,809,000.  The 
value  of  materials  used  was  £A683,904,000,  and  of  articles  produced  or  work 
done,  £A1,275,756,000.  The  wages  paid  amounted  to  £A296,607,000. 

Trade  Unions.  There  were  162  trade  unions  with  a  total  membership 
of  443,040  operating  in  Victoria  in  1957. 

Electrical  Energy.  The  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria,  the 
largest  electricity  authority  in  Australia,  produces  99%  of  the  electricity 
generated  in  the  State;  its  supply  network  serves  over  two-thirds  of  the 
populated  area  of  Victoria,  serving  97%  of  the  population  and  some  New 
South  Wales  municipalities  and  irrigation  settlements  bordering  the  river 
Murray.  The  total  installed  capacity  of  the  Commission’s  system  at  30  June 
1958  was  1,211,009  kw.,  of  which  1,186,459  were  interconnected.  Power 
generated  in  1957-58  totalled  5,113m.  kwh.  Steam  stations  at  Yallourn, 
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Melbourne  (3),  Geelong  (2),  Ballarat  (2),  Mildura  and  Eedcliffs  had  an 
installed  capacity  of  928,700  kw.,  the  most  important  being  Yallourn,  the 
installed  capacity  of  which  (381,000  kw.  in  1958)  is  being  increased  to  over 
600,000  kw.  in  1962.  In  1963,  142,000  kw.  will  be  available  for  general 
supply  from  the  Morwell  Power  and  Fuel  Project.  The  installed  capacity  at 
30  June  1958  of  hydro-electric  stations  was  261,515  kw.,  including  Victoria’s 
share  in  the  Hume  Power  Station  (shared  with  New  South  Wales).  A  new 
hydro  plant  of  96,000  kw.  will  be  completed  at  Kiewa  in  the  Australian  Alps 
in  1963.  The  Commission  owns  and  operates  3  power-stations  (total 
capacity  18,530  kw.)  at  Shepparton,  Warrnambool  and  Hamilton. 

COMMERCE.  The  commerce  of  Victoria,  exclusive  of  inter-state  trade, 
is  included  in  the  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Austraha. 

The  total  value  of  the  oversea  imports  and  exports  of  Victoria,  including 
bullion  and  specie  but  excluding  inter-state  trade,  was  as  follows  (in  £A) : 

Imports  Exports  Imports  Exports 

1952- 53  173,774,808  228,118,300  1955-56  299,348.793  209,555,264 

1953- 54  237,682,873  203,581,075  1956-57  264,946,377  255,752,007 

1954- 55  297,494,283  216,571,772  1957-58  277,813,000  220,725,000 

The  chief  exports  are  wool,  wheat,  barley,  flour,  oats,  butter,  fruits, 
meats,  hides  and  skins,  milk  and  cream,  cheese. 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Railways.  All  the  railways  are  the  property  of 
the  state  and  are  under  the  management  of  3  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Government.  State  railway  statistics  for  years  ending  30  June: 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


Mileage  open  for  traffic  .  .  4,668 

Total  capital  expenditure  (£1,000).  77,231 

Gross  receipts  (£1,000)  .  .  33,801 

Expenditure  and  interest  (£1,000).  36,692 


4,490  4,458  4,463 

83,765  91,029  97,620 

37,777  39,977  37,182 

36,172  37,266  38,268 


The  figures  shown  above  include  particulars  relating  to  certain  electric  tramway 
motor  services  under  the  control  of  the  Railway  Commissioners. 


4,43  2 
102,876 
37,498 
39,357 
and  road 


Aviation.  Particulars  relating  to  the  airline  companies  registered  in 
Victoria  during  the  year  ended  30  June  1958  were  as  follows:  Registered 
aircraft,  95;  hours  flown,  177,000;  mileage,  31,939,000;  passengers  carried, 
1,675,000. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  A  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  opened 
at  Melbourne  on  12  June  1872.  Up  to  31  Dec.  1957,  49,978,628  oz.  of 
gold,  valued  at  £A185,164,761,  was  received  at  the  mint,  and  gold  coin  and 
bullion  issued  to  the  value  of  £A185,165,404.  The  minting  of  silver  coin  was 
commenced  in  Jan.  1916,  and  bronze  coin  in  1919,  and  the  total  issues  to 
the  Commonwealth  Treasury  to  the  end  of  1957  were :  Silver,  £A40,935,700, 
and  bronze,  £A1,309,732.  The  issues  of  coin  in  1957  were:  Gold,  ml; 
silver,  £A2, 238,800;  bronze,  nil. 

On  30  June  1958  there  were  2,437,000  operative  accounts  (excluding 
school  bank  accounts)  in  savings  banks  in  Victoria.  The  total  credit  due 
to  depositors  amounted  to  £A433,631,000,  made  up  of  State  Savmgs  Bank, 
£A272,807,000;  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank,  £A1 17,805,000;  private 

savings  banks,  £A43,019,000.  , 

The  weekly  average  of  deposits  and  advances  of  trading  banks  operating 
in  Victoria  during  June  quarter  1958  were  as  follows :  Deposits,  not  bearing 
interest,  £A374-9m.;  deposits,  bearing  interest,  £A135ni.;  total  deposits, 
£A509-9ni.;  loans,  advances  and  bills  discounted,  £A264Tm. 
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Books  of  Reference 

Stattstical  Information.  The  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics  (8 
Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne.  0.1.  Deputy  Commonwealth  Statistician  and  Government  Statist: 
V.  H.  Arnold,  F.IA.)  publishes: 

Official  Tear-Book  of  Victoria,  f  Annually  since  1873) 

Pocket  Year-Book  of  Victoria.  (Annually  since  1956) 

Victorian  Statistical  Register.  (Annually  from  1854  to  1916) 

Quarterly  Abstract  of  Statistics.  (Since  Feb.  1947) 

Victoria:  The  First  Century.  Official  History  of  Victoria.  Melbourne,  1934 
McIntyre,  A.  J.,  and  J.  J.,  Country  Towns  of  Victoria:  a  Social  Survey,  Melbourne,  1944 
Pratt,  A.,  The  Centenary  History  of  Victoria.  Melbourne,  1934 


QUEENSLAND 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Queensland,  formerly  a 
portion  of  New  South  Wales,  was  formed  into  a  separate  colony  in  1859, 
and  responsible  government  was  conferred.  The  power  of  making  laws  and 
imposing  taxes  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  one  House — the  Legislative 
Assembly,  which  comprises  75  members,  returned  from  4  electoral  zones 
(each  with  a  different  quota  for  the  election  of  members)  for  3  years,  elected 
for  single-member  constituencies  at  compulsory  ballot.  Members  are  entitled 
to  £A2,501  lOs.  per  annum,  with  allowances  for  travelling,  postage  and 
telephone  of  from  £A147  to  £A352  for  metropolitan  and  near- metropolitan 
electorates  and  from  £A220  to  £A640  for  country  electorates. 

At  the  general  election  of  3  Aug.  1957  there  were  791,719  persons 
registered  as  quahfied  to  vote  under  the  ‘Elections  Acts  Amendment  Act 
of  1932.’  This  provides  for  male  and  female  adult  franchise,  qualified  by 
3  months’  continuous  residence  in  the  State,  6  months’  residence  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  1  month  in  the  electoral  district. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  elected  on  3  Aug.  1957  is  composed  of  the 
following  parties ;  Country  Party,  24 ;  Liberal  Party,  18;  Australian  Labour 
Party,  20 ;  Queensland  Labour  Party,  1 1 ;  Independent  2 ;  total,  75. 

Governor  of  Queensland.  Col.  Sir  Henry  Abel  Smith,  K.C.V.O.,  D.S.O. 
(appointed  Nov.  1957). 

The  Executive  Council  of  Ministers,  appointed  12  Aug.  1957,  consists  of 
the  following  members : 

Premier,  Chief  Secretary  and  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council. 
George  Francis  Reuben  Nicklin  (Country  Party). 

Minister  for  Labour  and  Industry.  Kenneth  James  Morris  (Liberal). 

Minister  for  Education.  Jack  Charles  Allan  Pizzey  (Country). 

Minister  for  Justice  and  Attorney-General.  Alan  Whiteside  Munro 
(Liberal). 

Treasurer  and  Minister  for  Housing.  Thomas  Alfred  Hilej’-  (Liberal). 

Minister  for  Development,  Mines,  and  Main  Roads.  Ernest  Evans 
(Country). 

Minister  for  Public  Lands  and  Irrigation.  Adolf  Gustave  Muller 
(Country). 

Minister  for  Health  and  Home  Affairs.  Henry  Winston  Noble  (Liberal). 

Minister  for  Agriculture  and  Stock.  Otto  Ottosen  Madsen  (Country). 

Minister  for  Public  Works  and  Local  Government.  James  Alfred  Headins 
C.M.G  (Country).  ' 

Minister  for  Transport.  Gordon  William  Wesley  Chalk  (Liberal). 
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Each  Minister  has  a  salary  of  £A3,701  10s. ;  the  Premier  receives  £A4,161 
10s.,  and  as  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council  £A300  in  addition. 

Agent-General  in  London.  D.  J.  Muir  (409  Strand,  W.C.2). 

Local  Government.  Provision  is  made  for  local  government  by  the 
subdivision  of  the  State  into  areas  denominated  respectively  cities,  towns 
and  shires.  These  are  under  the  management  of  aldermen  and  councillors, 
who  are  elected  by  the  Parliamentary  electors  and  are  charged  with  the 
control  of  all  matters  of  a  parochial  nature,  such  as  sanitary  and  health 
services,  domestic  water  supphes,  and  roads  and  bridges  within  their 
allotted  areas.  Shires  for  the  most  part  consist  of  purely  rural  districts. 

The  number  and  area  of  these  subdivisions,  together  with  the  receipts  and 
expenditm-e  (including  receipts  and  expenditure  from  loans)  for  the  year 
ended  30  dime  1957,  were: 


Area  in  sq. 

Receipts, 

Expenditure, 

Rateable 

No. 

miles 

£A 

£A 

values,  £A 

City  of  Brisbane 

1 

385 

10,246,022 

9,591,764 

63,389,676 

Other  cities  . 

11 

320 

4,734,346 

4,468,417 

26,237,769 

Towns  . 

10 

172 

1,933,960 

1,971,807 

10,132,609 

Shires  . 

.  112 

665,023 

13,129,149 

13,415,635 

121,274,497 

Total 

.  134 

665,900 

30,043,477 

29,447,623 

221,034,451 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  revenue  receipts  and  expenditures  of  business  under¬ 
takings.  Tlie  receipts  of  local  governmental  business  undertakings  were  £A18,167,146,  and 
their  expenditures  £A18,466,047. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Queensland  comprises  the  whole  north¬ 
eastern  portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  including  the  adjacent  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Estimated  area  667,000 
sq.  rmles,  with  a  seaboard  of  3,236  miles.  In  1824  a  branch  penal  settle¬ 
ment  was  made  at  Moreton  Bay;  in  1842  free  settlers  were  admitted. 

The  increase  in  the  population  since  1900  has  been  as  follows : 


Population  at  31  Dec. 

Increase  during  10  years 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Numerical 

% 

1900 

274,684 

219,163 

493,847 

101,731 

25-9 

1910 

325,513 

273,503 

599,016 

105,169 

21-3 

1920 

396,555 

354,069 

750,624 

151,608 

25-3 

1930 

481,559 

435,177 

916,736 

166,112 

22-1 

1940 

536,712 

494,740 

1,031,452 

114,716 

12-5 

1950 

620,329 

585,089 

1,205,418 

173,966 

16-9 

1957 

718,166 

683,261 

1,401,427 

— 

— 

The  estimated  aboriginal  and  part-aboriginal  population  at  30  Juno 
1957  was  37,090;  Torres  Strait  Islanders,  6,084. 

Of  the  total  population  of  1,318,259  recorded  at  the  census  of  30  June 
1954,  1,160,595  persons  (exclusive  of  aboriginals)  were  born  in  Australia; 
4,612  in  New  Zealand ;  532  in  other  places  in  Oceania ;  92,951  in  the  British 
ikes;  50,774  in  other  parts  of  Europe;  4,963  in  Asia;  1,057  in  Africa; 
2,263  in  America;  612  in  Polynesia  and  at  sea. 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 


1955 

1956 

1957 


Total  births 
32,352 
32,409 
33,763 


lUegitimate 
births 
1,859 
1,833 
1,954 


Marriages 

10,098 

9,9.34 

10,271 


Divorces 

803 

708 

689 


Deaths 

11,307 

12,186 

11,679 


Brisbane,  the  capital,  with  an  area  of  385  sq.  miles,  had  on  30  Juno 
1957  a  population  of  643,000.  The  populations  of  the  chief  towns  at  the 
same  date  were :  Toowoomba,  45,900;  Rockhampton,  42,900;  Townsville, 
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42,900;  Ipswich,  41,700;  Caims,  22,940 ;  South  Coast,  22,800;  Bundaberg, 
21,600;  Maryborough,  18,800 ;  Redchffe,  16,200;  Mackay,  15,000 ;  Gympie, 
10,420;  Warwick,  9,800;  Mount  Isa,  8,140;  Ayr,  7,600;  Gladstone,  7,300. 

RELIGION.  There  is  no  State  Church.  Previous  to  1861  valuable 
grants  of  land  had  been  made  to  the  principal  religious  denominations,  which 
they  still  retain.  Membership  in  1954:  Church  of  England,  454,095; 
Roman  Cathohc,  125,777 ;  Catholic  (not  further  defined),  191,185 ;  Methodist, 
146,456;  Presbyterian,  151,586 ;  Lutheran,  28,612 ;  Baptist,  20,113  ;  Con¬ 
gregational,  9,086;  other  Christians,  56,775;  Jews,  1,340;  all  others 
(including  not  stated  and  no  religion),  133,234. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  secular  education  is  free  and  compulsory. 
The  public  expenditure  on  education,  science  and  art  for  1956-57  was 
£A13,296,942.  At  the  end  of  1957  there  were  1,523  State  primary  schools 
(including  30  provisional  schools,  25  rural  schools,  16  special  schools  and 
1  correspondence  school),  with  6,695  teachers  (including  sewing  mistresses), 
and  net  enrolment  of  200,162  scholars.  Secondary  education  was  provided 
during  1957  by  36  State  high  schools  and  34  high  ‘  top  ’  departments  attached 
to  State  primary  schools,  with  942  teachers,  the  net  enrolment  being  14,464 
scholars,  and  by  8  subsidized  grammar  schools  (4  for  boys,  3  for  girls,  1 
mixed),  with  112  teachers  and  a  net  enrolment  of  2,480  students.  There 
were,  in  addition,  288  private  schools,  with  2,123  teachers  and  a  net  enrol¬ 
ment  of  61,030  children.  The  Government  grants  annually  a  number  of 
scholarships  (12,384  in  1958)  tenable  for  2  years,  to  secondary  schools.  There 
were  13  technical  schools  with  23,632  students.  The  Queensland  University 
(estabhshed  in  1911)  in  Brisbane  had,  at  the  end  of  1957,  33  professors  and 
488  lecturers  and  demonstrators,  with  5,615  students. 

JUSTICE.  Justice  is  administered  by  a  Supreme  Court,  magistrates’ 
courts  (civO  jurisdiction)  and  courts  of  petty  sessions  (criminal  jurisdiction). 
In  the  lower  comts.  Justices  of  the  Peace  sit,  except  in  the  more  important 
centres  when  the  court  is  constituted  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate.  The 
Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice,  a  senior  puisne  judge  and  10 
puisne  judges.  The  total  number  of  persons  convicted  of  serious  ofi'ences 
by  the  superior  courts  in  1957-58  was  883;  the  summary  convictions  at 
petty  sessions  numbered  60,592  (including  cases  of  bail  estreated).  There 
were,  at  30  June  1958,  4  gaols,  and  3  prison  farms  conducted  on  the  honour 
system,  with  816  male  and  27  female  prisoners.  The  total  pohce  force, 
including  women  police  and  native  trackers,  was  2,640  in  1958. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE.  Pubhc  hospitals  are  maintained  by  State  and 
Commonwealth  Government  endowment,  supplemented  by  fees  from  patients 
not  in  public  wards ;  benevolent  asylums,  institutions  for  the  bfind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  refuges  and  homes  are  also  maintained  or  assisted  by  the  State. 
Age,  invalid,  widows’  and  war  pensions,  maternity  allowances  and  child 
endowment  are  paid  by  the  Commonwealth.  Age  pensioners  in  the  State 
at  30  June  1957  numbered  69,938;  invalid  pensioners,  13,113;  war  pen¬ 
sioners,  82,688  (including  dependants).  Maternity  allowance  was  paid  to 
32,882  mothers  during  1956-57. 

There  were  7,544  widows’  pensions  current  at  30  June  1957,  and  at  the 
same  date  child  endowment  was  being  paid  to  199,689  families  in  respect  of 
453,717  children. 

FINANCE.  Net  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Consohdated  Revenue 
Fund  of  Queensland  during  5  years  ending  30  June  (in  £A) : 
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1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-67 

1957-58 

1958-69» 

Revenae 

.  73,819,723 

75,668,679 

85,158,100 

87,955,575 

94,203,809 

Expenditure  . 

.  73,602,000 

77,392,117 

85,142,870 

89,469,883 

96,032,108 

1  Estimate. 


A  substantial  part  of  the  State  finances  is  handled  through  trust  funds, 
and  in  1956-57  total  net  receipts  by  consolidated  revenue  and  trust  funds 
was  £A138, 122,000  and  net  expenditure  £A139, 873,000.  These  figures  do 
not  include  receipts  and  expenditure  from  loans. 

The  gross  income  from  or  expenditure  on  account  of  departments  under 
the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  is  not  included. 

The  gross  public  debt  of  the  State  amoimted,  on  30  June  1958, 
to  £A285,947,364.  The  debt  was  domiciled  as  follows :  Australia, 
£A237,958,253;  Great  Britain,  £A43,270,319;  U.S.A.,  £A4,718,792. 

The  annual  interest  charge  on  the  public  debt  at  30  June  1958  was 
£A10,833,690. 

PRODUCTION.  Land  Settlement.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  State, 
25,235,867  acres  have  been  alienated;  in  process  of  alienation,  under 
deferred  payment  system,  are  2,517,076  acres,  leaving  399,127,057  acres  still 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  or  93-5%  of  the  total  area.  The  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  land  up  to  the  end  of  1957  amounted  to  £A15,959,127. 

In  the  western  portion  of  the  State  water  is  comparatively  easUy  found 
by  sinking  artesian  bores.  At  30  June  1957,  2,525  such  bores  had  been 
drilled,  of  which  1,627  were  flowing. 

Agriculture.  A  large  proportion  of  the  area  is  leased  for  pastoral  pur¬ 
poses,  amounting  to  247,001,240  acres  in  1957,  besides  90,984,447  acres  in 
grazing  selections  and  15,191,720  acres  under  occupation  licence.  Per¬ 
petual  leases  amounted  to  6,871,203  acres.  Livestock  on  farms  and 
stations  at  31  March  1958  numbered  243,294  horses,  7,187,195  cattle, 
22,273,711  sheep  and  422,713  pigs.  The  total  area  under  crop  during 
1957-58  was  2,594,613  acres.  160,345  acres  were  irrigated  in  1957-58,  the 
principal  crops  so  watered  being  sugar  cane,  vegetables,  fodder  crops,  fruit 
and  tobacco.  The  wool  production,  expressed  as  greasy,  was,  in  1956-57, 
227,664,000  lb.,  valued  at  £A78,504,000. 


Acres  Yield  * 


Crop 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Sugar  cane,  crushed 

•  360,932 

364,985 

8,978,081  tons 

8,945,617  tons 

Wheat  . 

.  359,952 

460,639 

7,061,373  bushels 

6,657,168  bushels 

Maize  . 

.  125,606 

122,245 

3,468,102  „ 

3,145,626  „ 

Sorghum 

.  171,705 

166,979 

4,243,227  „ 

3,885,567  „ 

Barley  . 

.  131,304 

172,644 

2,960,217  „ 

2,955,996  „ 

Oats 

.  27,523 

19,144 

552,771 

256,011  „ 

Potatoes 

.  12,926 

14  402 

49,499  tons 

56,473  tons 

Pumpkins 

.  23,728 

23,896 

56,736  „ 

66,774  „ 

Tomatoes 

5,759 

6,454 

m.lhl  bushels 

661,556  bushels 

Peanuts 

.  25,017 

34,739 

19,434,460  lb. 

41,049,998  lb. 

Cotton  . 

.  11,338 

10,364 

3,809,079  „ 

3,389,802  „ 

Tobacco 

7,029 

7,493 

4,344,127  „ 

5,618,177  „ 

Arrowroot 

382 

257 

4,527  tons 

2,017  tons 

Apples ' 

5,868 

6,101 

bushels 

691,676  bushels 

Grapes  ‘ 

2,627 

2,518 

7,700,536  lb. 

5,595,651  1b. 

Citrus  * 

4,404 

4,178 

684,661  bushels 

619,000  bushels 

Bananas  * 

4,411 

3,903 

525,307 

442,566  „ 

Pineapples  ‘  . 

7,758 

8,232 

3,559,451 

3,949,715  „ 

Green  fodder.  . 

.  640,316 

714,048 

— 

— 

Hay  (all  kinds) 

.  44,948 

68,203 

95,602  tons 

120,793  tons 

*  Bearin 

j  area  only. 

a 

Tons  =  long  tons  of  2,240  lb. 
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Total  value  of  aU  crops,  1956-57,  £A81,014,000;  1955-56,  £A76,248,000. 

Forestry.  A  considerable  area  consists  of  natural  forest,  eucalyptus, 
pine  and  cedar  being  the  timbers  mostly  in  evidence,  although  a  large 
quantity  of  more  ornamental  woods  are  utiUzed  by  cabinet  makers.  The 
amount  of  native  timber  sawn  in  1956-57  was  (in  1,000  sup.  ft) :  Soft¬ 
woods,  66,488;  hardwoods,  brushwoods  and  scrubwoods,  189,522;  total 
value,  £A14,695,378.  The  plywood  industry  is  important;  118,647,000 
sq.  ft  of  plywood  were  produced,  the  value  being  set  down  at  £A4, 046,421. 
In  addition,  112,584,000  sq.  ft  of  veneer,  valued  at  £A785,107,  was  produced 
from  cabinet  woods  of  the  north.  Forest  and  timber  reservations  total 
8,067,297  acres  (1957);  areas  for  national  parks,  837,293  acres. 

Mining.  There  are  many  coalmhies  in  the  State,  the  produce  of  which 
amounted  to  2,701,577  long  tons  in  1957,  valued  at  £A7,263,474.  Goldfields 
were  discovered  in  1858.  In  1957,  64,834  oz.  of  gold  were  produced,  valued  at 
£A1,014,487 ;  4,302,649  oz.  of  silver,  valued  at  £A1, 737,553 ;  copper,  35,798 
long  tons,  valued  at  £A10,229,661 ;  lead,  50,825  long  tons,  valued  at 
£A6,14],499;  zinc,  19,445  long  tons,  valued  at  £A1,984,568;  total  value  of 
all  minerals,  £A32,053,656. 

Industry.  A  large  proportion  of  the  secondary  industries  of  the  State 
are  works  for  processing  primary  products,  the  most  important  being 
sugar-mills,  butter  factories,  saw-milis  and  meat  works.  There  are  31 
cane-crushing  mills,  2  sugar  refineries,  38  meat  works  (including  bacon 
factories)  producing  largely  for  export,  and  many  saw-mills  of  various 
sizes.  Other  industries  include  railway  workshops,  rubber-mills  and  the 
production  of  various  items  of  food  and  clothing,  chiefly  for  local  use.  In 
1956-67  there  were  6,465  factories,  employing  83,972  males  and  17,622 
females,  and  making  goods  worth  £A383,654,868.  The  value  of  pro¬ 
duction  (value  added  in  manufacture)  was  £A133,413,819.  In  addition, 
there  were  66  electricity  stations  and  16  gasworks. 

The  gross  value  of  Queensland  primary  production  (in  £A1,000)  during 
1956-57  amounted  to  286,371,  which  included  agriculture,  81,014;  dairying, 
32,592;  pastoral,  127,670  ;  poultry  and  bee-keeping,  2,863 ;  mining,  30,9.30 ; 
forestry,  9,450 ;  fisheries,  1,769 ;  wild  animals,  193.  Manufacturing,  includ¬ 
ing  production  of  light,  heat  and  power,  was  £A138,399,000  (net  value). 

Electricity.  The  State  Electricity  Commission  was  established  in  1938. 
It  is  authorized  to  co-ordinate  and  supervise  the  electricity  industry 
throughout  Queensland.  Since  1  July  1948  the  Commission  is  under  a 
single  Commissioner  for  Electricity  Supply.  At  30  June  1957,  37  generat¬ 
ing  stations  were  operated  by  local  authorities,  12  by  regional  boards,  3  by 
the  Southern  Electric  Authority  of  Queensland,  1  by  the  Co-ordinator- 
General  of  Public  Works  and  3  by  private  concerns.  Electricity  generated 
in  the  year  ended  30  June  1957  was  1,936m.  kwh.;  estimate  for  1957-68. 
2,090m.  kwh. 

LABOUR.  The  Industrial  Court  (established  in  1917)  consists  of  a 
Supreme  Court  judge  and  3  other  members,  and  is  legally  competent  to 
determine  aU  industrial  matters  in  relation  to  employers  and  employees 
and  in  relation  to  the  organizations  representing  them.  The  court  operates 
under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Acts.  It  controls  most 
of  the  employment  in  the  State.  The  Commonwealth  court  is  superior 
within  its  jurisdiction,  but  in  Queensland  its  awards  are  much  more  limited 
in  their  application  than  in  most  other  States. 
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Under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Acts,  1932  to  1966, 
unions  both  of  employees  and  employers  must  be  registered.  There  were 
77  employees’  and  24  employers’  unions  at  31  Dec.  1967 ;  the  former  com¬ 
prising  292,768,  and  the  latter  28,824  members. 

COMMERCE.  The  overseas  commerce  of  Queensland  is  included  in 
the  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Austraha. 

Total  value  of  the  direct  oversea  imports  and  exports  of  Queensland  (in 
£A  f.o.b.  port  of  shipment  for  both  imports  and  exports) : 

Imports  Exports  Imports  Exports 

1952- 63  43,221,702  145,098,044  1955-56  61.737,971  152,144,725 

1953- 54  55,631,350  165,104,577  1956-57  48,884,036  190,782,239 

1954- 55  68,883,151  154,483,455  1957-58  49,558,835  157,304,891 

In  1956-57  inter-state  exports  totalled  £A103,16l,561  and  imports 
£A180,352,035.  The  chief  exports  overseas  are  wool,  meat  (preserved  or 
frozen),  sugar,  minerals  and  butter. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Railways.  Practically  aU  the  railways  are 
owned  by  the  State  Government,  and  their  mileage,  6,456  miles  at  30  June 
1958,  is  the  greatest  of  any  of  the  State  systems.  In  1957-68,  33,691,039 
passengers  and  7,826,864  tons  of  goods  and  livestock  were  carried. 

Roads.  At  30  June  1957  the  Main  Roads  Department  was  responsible 
for  20,975  miles  of  main  roads,  of  which  13,911  miles  had  been  constructed. 
Including  roads  built  by  local  governments  and  other  authorities,  there  were 
58,748  miles  of  constructed  roads,  of  which  24,594  miles  were  surfaced  with 
concrete,  bitumen  or  macadam. 

At  30  June  1958  motor  vehicles  registered  in  Queensland  totalled 
365,189,  comprising  206,260  cars,  99,431  vans,  1,236  buses,  37,662  trucks, 
417  ambulances  and  20,193  motor  cycles. 

Aviation.  In  June  1958  Trans-Australia  Airlines,  operated  by  the 
Australian  National  Airlines  Commission,  and  Ansett-Australian  National 
Airways,  operated  by  Ansett  Airways  Pty  Ltd,  provided  services  between 
Queensland  coastal  cities,  Brisbane  and  the  Southern  capitals,  connecting  at 
Sydney  with  New  Zealand,  Great  Britain,  America  and  South  Africa,  and 
also  operated  services  betw'een  various  Queensland  towns.  Qantas  Empire 
Airways,  Ltd,  operated  between  New  Guinea  and  Sydney,  landing  at  Bris¬ 
bane  and  other  Queensland  coastal  cities.  A  company  operated  between 
Brisbane  and  Queensland  country  towns,  and  another  betw'een  Mt  Isa  and 
Alice  Springs;  other  companies  operated  between  Brisbane  and  Sydney 
or  Melbourne,  and  between  south-western  Queensland  towns  and  Sydney. 
Subsidiary  companies  provided  planes  for  taxi  and  charter  work,  and  the 
Flying  Doctor  Service  operated  throughout  western  Queensland. 

BANKING  AND  CREDIT.  There  were  9  cheque-paying  banks  opera¬ 
ting  in  Queensland  at  30  June  1957,  including  the  Commonwealth  Tradmg 
Bank  of  Australia,  the  7  larger  Australian  trading  banks  and  a  Queensland 
bank  with  head  office  in  Brisbane.  The  Commonwealth  Trading  Bank  had 
77  branches  and  19  agencies;  the  private  banks  had  466  branches  and 
279  agencies  in  the  State;  Queensland  deposits  of  all  banks,  including  the 
Commonwealth  Trading  Bank  of  Australia,  amounted  to  £A218,534,000; 
and  loans,  advances  and  bills  discounted  in  Queensland  were  £A127,649^00. 
At  30  Jmie  1967  savings  bank  business  was  conducted  in  Queensland  by  4 
banks,  the  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank  with  87  branches  and  1,099 
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agencies,  and  3  private  banks  with  184  branches  and  200  agencies.  De¬ 
positors’  balances  amounted  to  £A144-6m.  in  959,972  accounts. 

Thursday  Island  (long.  142°,  lat.  11°),  with  an  area  of  800  acres,  is  the 
smallest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  group  of  Islands.  It  is  situated  in  Torres 
Strait,  about  30  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Cape  York,  on  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  Queensland  coast,  and  is  some  1,430  miles  by  sea  from  Brisbane. 
Thursday  Island  is  the  headquarters  of  the  pearl-shell,  trochus-sheU  and 
other  fisheries  of  the  Torres  Strait,  and  is  in  regular  and  frequent  communica¬ 
tion  by  steamer  with  the  other  Austrahan  States.  The  picturesque  Albany 
Passage  is  passed  through  on  the  way  from  Cooktown  to  Thursday  Island. 

The  population  is  a  mixed  one  and  numbered  1,550  at  30  June  1957. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Statistical  OflBce  (George  St.,  Brisbane)  was  set  up  in 
1859.  Deputy  CommonwecUlh  Statistician:  S.  B.  Solomon.  A  Queemland  Official  Year  Book 
was  issued  in  1901,  the  annual  ABC  of  Queensland  Statistics  from  1923  to  1936.  Present 
publications  include  Queensland  Tear  Book.  Annual,  from  1937  (omitting  1942, 1943, 1944). 
— Queensland  Pocket  Year  Book.  Annual,  from  1950. — Statistics  of  Queensland.  Annual, 
from  1869. 

Barrett,  0.,  The  Sunlit  Land.  Melbourne,  1947 

Barton,  E.  J.  T.  (ed.),  Jubilee  EUtory  of  Queensland.  Brisbane,  1909 

Bemays,  0.  A.,  Queensland  Politics  during  Sixty  Years  (1859-1919).  Brisbane,  1919.  Our 
Seventh  Political  Decade.  Brisbane,  1932 

State  Lierart.  The  Public  Library  of  Queensland,  William  St.,  Brisbane.  State 
Librarian :  J.  L.  Stapleton. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  South  Australia  was  formed 
into  a  British  province  by  letters  patent  of  Feb.  1836,  and  a  partially  elective 
Legislative  Council  was  established  in  1851.  The  present  constitution  bears 
date  24  Oct.  1856.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  in  an  elected  Parhament, 
consisting  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  former 
is  composed  of  20  members.  Every  3  years  half  the  members  retire,  and 
their  places  are  supplied  by  new  members  elected  from  each  of  the  5  districts 
into  which  the  State  is  divided  for  this  purpose.  The  quahfications  of  an 
elector  are,  to  be  a  resident  of  the  State,  natural  born  or  naturalized  British 
subject  and  21  years  of  age,  and  (for  the  Legislative  Council)  certain  war 
service  and  property  qualifications.  By  the  Constitution  Amendment  Act, 
1894,  the  franchise  was  extended  to  women,  who  voted  for  the  first  time  at 
the  general  election  of  25  April  1896.  The  quahfications  for  election  as  a 
rnember  of  the  House  of  Assembly  are  the  same  as  for  an  elector,  but  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Legislative  Council  must  have  attained  the  age  of  30  and  be 
a  resident  in  the  State  for  3  years.  Judges  and  ministers  of  rehgion  are 
ineligible  for  election  to  the  Legislative  CouncO. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  39  members  elected  for  3  years, 
representing  single  electorates.  The  election  of  members  of  both  Houses 
takes  place  by  preferential  secret  ballot.  Voting  for  the  House  of  Assembly 
is  compulsory. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  the  following  members:  Liberal- 
Country  Party,  20;  Labour  Party,  17;  Independents,  2.  The  Legislative 
Council  consists  of  16  Liberal-Country  and  4  Labour  members. 
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Each  member  of  Parliament  receives  £A1,900  per  annum  (£A1,950  if  60 
miles  from  Adelaide,  £A1,975  if  200  miles),  a  free  pass  over  government 
railways  and  superannuation  rights.  Registered  voters  (Dec.  1957)  num¬ 
bered  479,188  for  the  House  of  Assembly  and  176,527  for  the  Legislative 
Council. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  an 
Executive  Council,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  The  Governor  has  the  power  to  dissolve  the  House  of  Assembly  but 
not  the  Legislative  Council  imless  that  Chamber  has  twice  consecutively  with 
an  election  intervening  defeated  the  same  or  substantially  the  same  Bill 
passed  in  the  House  of  Assembly  by  an  absolute  majority. 

Governor  of  South  Australia.  Air  Vice-Marshal  Sir  Robert  George, 
K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  M.C.  (sworn  in  on  23  Feb.  1953). 


The  departments  of  the  Pubhc  Service  are  controlled  by  the  following 
Ministers ; 

Premier,  Treasurer  and  Minister  for  Immigration.  Sir  Thomas  Playford, 

G.C.M.G.,  M.P.  c  T  n 

Chief  Secretary,  Minister  of  Health  and  Minister  of  Mines.  Sir  Lyell 

McEwin,  K.B.E.,  M.L.C. 

Attorney-General  and  Minister  of  Industry  and  Employment.  G.  D. 
Rowe,  M.L.C. 

Minister  of  Lands,  Repatriation  and  Irrigation.  C.  S.  Hincks,  M.i  . 
Minister  of  Works  and  Marine.  G.  G.  Pearson,  M.P. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forests.  D.  N.  Brookman,  M.P. 

Minister  of  Education.  Baden  Pattinson,  M.P. 

Minister  of  Local  Government,  of  Roads,  and  of  Railways.  N.  L.  Jude, 
M.L.C. 

The  provision  for  the  payment  of  IMinisters  is  £A28,750.  They  are 
jointly  and  individually  responsible  to  the  legislature  for  aO  their  official 
acts,  as  in  the  U.K. 

Agent-General  in  London.  A.  H.  Greenham,  C.M.G.  (South  Australia 
House,  Marble  Arch,  W.l). 


Local  Government.  The  closely  settled  part  of  the  State  (mainly 
near  the  sea-coast  and  the  river  Murray)  is  incorporated  into  local  gov¬ 
ernment  areas,  and  sub-divided  into  district  councils  (rural  areas  only), 
municipal  corporations  (mainly  metropohtan,  but  including  larger  country 
towns)  and  cities  (more  densely  populated  areas  with  a  quahhcation  oi 
15  000  residents  in  the  metropohtan  area,  and  10,000  in  the  country). 
The  main  functions  of  councils  are  the  construction  and  maintenance  ot 
roads  and  bridges,  and  the  administration  of  the  Health  and  Bulling  Acts. 

The  number  and  area  of  the  subdivisions,  together  with  expenditure  and 
rateable  values  (in  £A1,000)  for  the  year  ended  30  June  1957,  were : 


Area 

No.  (sq.  miles) 

City  of  Adelaide  .  .  1  ® 

Metropolitan  cities  and 

corporations  .  .  20  l&o 

Country  corporations  .  21  65 

District  Councils  .  .  101  56,231 


143  56,457 


Roads 

Health 

and 

and 

All 

Assessed 

bridges 

recreation 

other 

values 

280 

284 

394 

4,167 

1,882 

629 

764 

29,716 

'387 

160 

612 

6,840 

3,004 

184 

1,081 

16,803 

5,553 

1,147 

2,688 

56,516 

Total  . 
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The  improved  capital  value  of  all  property  in  local  government  areas  is 
approximately  20  times  the  above  assessed  values. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  of  South  Australia  is 
380,070  sq.  miles.  The  settled  part  is  divided  into  counties  and  hundreds. 
There  are  49  counties  proclaimed,  covering  56,008,960  acres,  of  which  48m. 
acres  are  occupied.  Outside  this  area  there  are  extensive  pastoral  districts, 
covering  187,235,840  acres,  105m.  of  which  are  under  pastoral  leases. 

Census  population  (exclusive  of  aboriginals) : 


Date  previous  census 

of  census  Population  Numerical  Increase 


enumeration 

Males 

Females 

Total 

increase 

% 

1891 

161,920 

153,292 

315,212 

39,868 

14-5 

1901 

180,485 

177,861 

358,346 

43,134 

13-7 

1911 

207,358 

201,200 

408,558 

50,212 

14-0 

1921 

248,267 

246,893 

495,160 

86,602 

21-2 

1933 

290,962 

289,987 

580,949 

85,789 

17-3 

1947 

320,031 

326,042 

646,073 

65,124 

11-2 

1954 

403,903 

393,191 

797,094 

151,021 

23-4 

Population,  30  June  1958,  896,750;  population  of  the  city  of  Adelaide 
and  suburbs,  544,000. 

The  number  of  full-blooded  aboriginals  in  the  State  has  been  estimated  at 
2,700,  half-castes  at  2,300.  More  than  one-third  are  nomadic. 


ViTAi.  Statistics  for  calendar  years: 

Births  Marriages 

1955  18,494  6,226 

1956  18,964  6,277 

1957  19,536  6,581 


Divorces 

624 

567 

529 


Deaths 

7,536 

7,593 

7,576 


The  infant  mortahty  rate  of  24-27  in  1947  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded 
in  the  world  to  that  date;  the  1957  rate  was  20-58  per  1,000  live  births. 


RELIGION.  The  aggregate  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the 
State  is  approximately  2,000.  No  state  aid  is  given  for  religious  purposes. 

At  the  census  of  1954  the  rehgious  distribution  of  the  population  was 
as  follows:  Church  of  England,  223,319;  Methodist,  193,234;  Roman 
Catholic  and  Catholic  (so  described),  125,770;  Lutheran,  42,056;  Presby¬ 
terian,  30,778;  other  Christians,  87,383;  non-Christian,  1,432;  indefinite, 
1,817 ;  no  rehgion,  1,785;  no  reply,  89,520;  total,  797,094. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  secular  and  is  compulsory  to  the  age  of  14. 
Primary,  secondary  and  technical  education  at  government  schools  is  free. 
Rehgious  instruction  is  given  by  ministers  of  religion  for  one  lesson  a  week. 
In  1957  there  were  693  government  schools,  comprising  573  primary,  39 
high,  51  other  super-primary  and  30  part-time  technical  schools.  There 
were  147,866  full-time  and  16,536  part-time  pupils.  There  are  a  School  of 
Mines  and  Industries ;  an  agricultural  college ;  a  training  college  for 
teachers;  and  a  university,  incorporated  in  1874,  which  is  substantially 
subsidized  by  the  Government.  Most  of  the  163  private  schools  and 
colleges  are  associated  with  rehgious  denominations  (30,504  pupils).  There 
are  also  96  free  kindergartens. 

JUSTICE.  There  is  a  Supreme  Court,  a  court  of  vice-admiralty  and 
over  100  local  courts  and  police  magistrates’  courts.  Circuit  courts  are 
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held  at  several  places.  Bankruptcy  jurisdiction  is  administered  by  the 
State  Court  of  Insolvency  at  Adelaide  Trhich  is  invested  with  jurisdiction  by 
the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act.  During  1957  there  were  244  sequestrations 
and  schemes  irnder  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  362  convictions  for  felonies  and 
misdemeanours  in  the  higher  courts  and  30,658  in  the  magistrates  courts. 
The  total  number  of  persons  in  gaols  on  30  Jime  1957  was  569. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE.  Age,  Invahdity,  War,  etc..  Pensions  are  paid  by 
the  Commonwealth  Government.  The  number  of  pensioners  in  South 
Australia  at  30  June  1957  was:  War  and  service,  68,291;  ago,  43,645; 
invaUd,  5,373.  There  are  schemes  for  maternity  allowances,  childhood 
endowment,  widows,  unemployment  and  sickness  and  hospital  and 
pharmaceutical  benefits.  The  total  annual  liabihty  in  1956—57  was 
£A24,463,000. 


LABOUR.  Two  systems  of  industrial  arbitration  and  conciliation  for 
the  adjustment  of  industrial  relations  between  employers  and  employees 
are  in  operation — the  State  system,  which  operates  when  industrial  disputes 
are  confined  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State,  and  the  Commonwealth 
system,  which  applies  when  disputes  involve  other  parts  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  as  well  as  South  Australia. 

The  industrial  tribunals  are  authorized  to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages 
and  other  conditions  of  employment,  and  their  awards  may  be  enforced  by 
law.  Industrial  agreements  between  employers  and  organizations  of  em¬ 
ployees,  when  registered,  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  awards. 

The  Industrial  Code,  1920—58,  provides  that  the  Board  of  Industry 
shall,  after  pubUc  inquiry  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  average  cost 
of  living,  declare  the  ‘  living  wage  ’  to  be  paid  to  adult  male  employees  and 
to  adult  female  employees.  The  Board  has  power  also  to  fix  different  rates 
to  be  paid  in  different  defined  areas.  The  Board  of  Industry  shall  hold  an 
inquiry  whenever  a  substantial  change  in  the  cost  of  hying  or  any  other 
circumstance  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  rendered  it  just  and  expedient 
to  review  the  question  of  the  ‘  hving  wage,’  but  a  new  determination  cannot 
be  made  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  6  months  from  the  date  of  its  previous 

determination.  ,  -r.  -j  ^ 

The  Board  of  Industiy  consists  of  5  members,  the  President  being  the 
President  or  Deputy  of  the  State  Industrial  Court,  1  member  nominated  by 
the  South  Australian  Employers’  Federation,  1  by  the  Chamber  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  as  representatives  of  employers  and  2  nominated  by  the  United 
Trades  and  Labour  Council  of  South  Australia  as  representatives  of  em- 


^  The  first  declaration  of  the  ‘hving  wage’  (‘a  sum  sufficient  for  the 
normal  and  reasonable  needs  of  the  average  employee’)  by  the  Board  of 
Industry  was  on  15  July  1921,  when  the  wage  was  fixed  at  £3  195.  bd.  ine 
present  hving  wage  (last  adjusted  in  May  1958)  is  £12  I65.  per  week. 

Provision  is  also  made  m  the  Industrial  Code  for  the  settmg  up  of  in¬ 
dustrial  Boards,  which,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  Court, 
determine  the  margins  for  skill  in  an  industry.  These  Boards  consist  of 
2  to  4  representatives  of  employers,  2  to  4  of  employees  ai^  a_  chariman 
nominated  by  the  members  or  otherwise  determined  by  the  President. 

The  Industrial  Code  was  amended  in  1950  to  provide  that  the  Governor 
may  by  proclamation  (if  the  Minister  of  Industry  is  satisfied  that  the  pro¬ 
clamation  is  desirable  in  order  to  avoid  unjustifiable  differences  between 
the  commonwealth  basic  wage  and  the  State  livmg  wage  and  the  President 
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of  the  Court  recommends  it),  fix  the  living  wage.  The  living  wages  in  1956, 
1957  and  1958  were  fixed  by  proclamation. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £A1,000)  for  years  ended 


30  June : 

1953 

1954 

1966 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19591 

Revenue  . 

49,101 

62,376 

61,884 

59,402 

65,761 

70,642 

72,447 

Expenditure 

49,076 

60,666 

64,118 

60,832 

65,810 

71,042 

73,413 

The  public 

debt 

of  the 

'  Estimates. 

State  amounted, 

on  30 

June 

1958,  to 

£A296,813,867,  representing  £A330  per  head  of  the  population. 

PRODUCTION.  Of  the  total  area  of  South  Australia  (243,244,800 
acres),  ]5-7m.  acres  were  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation  under  systems 
of  deferred  payments,  87-6m.  acres  were  unoccupied,  140m.  acres  were  held 
under  lease;  9-lm.  acres  were  under  cultivation,  on  31  Dec.  1957. 

Soil  Conservation.  Under  the  direction  of  special  officers  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  determined  efforts  are  made  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  erosion  and  soil  conservation.  Included  in  the  programme  are  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  perennial  rye  and  grasses  to  check  sand  drifts ;  contour-furrowing  and 
contour  banking ;  contour  planting  with  vines  and  fruit  trees  and  several 
water-diversion  schemes. 

Irrigation.  In  1956-57,  56,411  acres  were  under  irrigated  culture,  being 
used  as  follows  :  Vineyards,  24,664 ;  orchards,  16,984;  vegetables,  11,725; 
green  fodder,  1,669,  and  other  crops,  1,369  acres.  These  figures  are  exclusive 
of  9,707  acres  of  irrigated  pasture  land.  Most  of  these  areas  are  along  the 
river  Murray. 

Agriculture.  Value  of  production  (in  £A  1,000),  1956-57:  Crops, 
64,997 ;  pastoral,  69,059 ;  dairying,  14,502 ;  fisheries  and  game,  poultry, 
forestry,  etc.,  10,495.  Total  gross  value,  159,063;  local  value  (i.e.,  less 


marketing 

costs),  144,668; 

net  value  {i.e.. 

less  materials  used),  132,260. 

Chief 

1956-67 

1957 

-58 

crops 

Acres 

Quantities 

Acres 

Quantities 

Wheat 

1,438,289 

31,431,647  bu. 

1,331,302 

14,913,988  bu. 

Barley 

1,221,737 

34,002,876  „ 

1,211,762 

17,651,699  „ 

Oats  . 

427,192 

8,318,296  „ 

427,366 

3,422,525  „ 

Hay  . 

298,794 

463,270  tons 

290,926 

304,094  tons 

Vines  . 

67,409| 

24,038,050  galls' 
273,140  cwt.* 

57,439| 

26,399,633  galls' 
326,580  cwt* 

*  Of  wine. 

t 

Of  dried  vine  fruits. 

Fruit  culture  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  annually  about  350,000  cwt 
of  dried  fruit,  4m.  cases  of  fresh  fruit  and  23m.  gallons  of  wine  are  produced. 
Other  products,  in  addition  to  all  kinds  of  root  crops  and  vegetables,  are 
flax,  eucalyptus  oil,  olive  oil,  gums  and  chicory.  Livestock,  March  1968: 
36,700  horses,  599,200  cattle,  16,236,500  sheep  and  108,300  pigs.  In  1957- 
68,  183-5m.  lb.  of  wool  were  produced  and  80m.  gallons  of  milk. 

Mining.  The  value  of  minerals  produced  in  1957  was  £A23, 176,039 
(preliminary).  The  principal  minerals  produced  are  iron,  uranium,  pyrite, 
gypsum,  salt,  opals,  talc,  clays,  limestone,  dolomite  and  sub-bituminous  coal. 

Factories.  Dissection  of  1956-57  statistics  according  to  the  main 
classes  of  industry  is  given  in  the  following  table  : 
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Salaries  Value  o£ 


Establish- 

Persons 

and  wages 

Value  of 

produc- 

ments 

employed 

paid 

output 

tiou  1 

Classification 

(No.) 

(No.) 

(£A1,000) 

(£A1,000) 

(£A1,000) 

Industrial  metals,  machines,  etc. 

1,720 

49,809 

44,623 

160,790 

65,630 

Textiles  and  textile  goods 

49 

2,690 

2,025 

8,258 

3,247 

Clothing  ..... 

376 

5,261 

3,005 

7,766 

4,365 

Food,  drink,  tobacco 

Saw-milling,  joinery,  etc.  . 

698 

11,033 

8,357 

54,387 

15.100 

348 

4,787 

3,858 

16,898 

6,373 

Paper,  printing 

149 

3,949 

3,237 

11,540 

6,000 

Chemicals,  explosives,  paints 

83 

3,274 

2,969 

21,460 

7,967 

All  factories  . 

4,063 

91.981 

77,818 

325,105 

126,766 

‘  l.e.,  value  added  to  materials  by  treatment. 

Machinery,  land,  buildings,  etc.,  were  valued  at  £A127,189,983  iu  1957^ 
Practically  aU  forms  of  secondary  industry  are  to  be  found,  the  most  im* 
portant  being  smelting,  metals  and  machinery,  motor-body  building,  ship¬ 
building,  saw-milhng,  chemical  fertilizers,  wool-scouring  and  flour-milling.. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  secondary  industries  in  the  State  is  indicated' 
by  the  increase  of  factory  workers  from  43,371  in  1939  to  91,981  in  1957. 

COMMERCE.  The  commerce  of  South  Australia,  exclusive  of  inter¬ 
state  trade,  is  comprised  in  the  statement  of  the  commerce  of  Australia, 
given  under  the  heading  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Oversea  imports  and  exports  direct  from  South  Australian  ports,  in. 
£A 1,000  (year  ending  30  June): 

1952-63  1953-54  1954-55  1955-56  1956-57  1957-68 

Imports  .  .  .  43,275  51,472  04,804  62,752  45,406  47,097 

Exports  .  .  .  122,948  110,249  95,079  97,666  122,924  99,918 

Principal  exports  in  1957-58  were:  Wool,  123-7m.  lb.  (£A33'8m.);  wheat, 
14,819,000  bu.  (£A10,686,000);  lead,  £A15,703,000;  flour,  £A1,749,000;. 
barlej^  17,385,000  bu.  (£A8,592,000);  oats,  454,000  bu.  (£A120,000);  meats 
£A3,018,000;  wine,  £A906,000;  concentrates  and  ores,  £A7, 832,000;  fruit 
(fresh  and  dried),  £A2,690,000;  skins  and  hides,  £A3,836,000. 

Principal  imports  in  1957—58  were  (in  £A1,000):  Machines  and  machin¬ 
ery,  10,369;  textile  piece-goods,  3,155;  bags,  sacks,  etc.,  2,046;  motor 
vehicles  and  parts,  4,369;  petrol,  953;  other  oils,  1,914;  iron  and  steel, 
2,544;  timber,  2,680. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Railways.  There  were  (1957)  3,902  miles  of 
railway,  including  the  South  Australian  portion  of  the  Transcontinental 
Railway  from  Port  Pirie  in  South  Australia  to  Kalgoorlie  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  which,  in  connexion  with  various  State  hues,  completes  a  through  rail 
connexion  between  Brisbane  on  the  north-east  coast  and  Fremantle  on  the 
west  coast.  It  also  includes  the  South  Australian  portion  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Railway  from  Port  Augusta  to  the  Northern  Territory.  In  the  year 
ending  30  June  1958  the  State-controlled  sections  carried  17,563,941  pas¬ 
sengers  and  4,166,422  tons  of  freight. 

Roads.  There  are  55,000  miles  of  roads  in  use  for  general  trafSc  in  the 
more  settled  areas,  but  22,300  have  been  surveyed  only  and  with  little  or 
no  improvement;  12,400  have  been  formed  but  with  little  or  no  metal; 
16,800  have  been  metalled,  and  3,500  have  been  improved  with  bitumhious 
dressings  or  are  of  bituminous  concrete,  etc.  Costs  of  construction  and 
maintenance  are  shared  by  the  State  and  federal  governments  and  by  the 
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coimcils  of  the  local  areas.  Motor  vehicles  registered  at  30  June  1958 
include  173,236  cars,  67,765  commercial  vehicles  and  18,742  cycles. 

Shipping.  There  are  several  good  harbours,  of  which  Port  Adelaide  is 
the  principal  one. 

In  1966-57,  1,631  vessels  of  6,360,307  tons  entered  South  Australian 
ports  direct  from  inter-state  or  overseas. 

Post.  Postal,  telephone  and  telegraph  facilities  are  afforded  at  900 
offices.  Telephones  connected  totalled  169,678  on  30  June  1968;  there 
were  16  wireless  broadcasting  stations;  238,916  wireless  listeners’  licences 
have  been  issued. 

Aviation.  For  the  year  ended  30  June  1957  there  were  332,648  pas¬ 
sengers  (261,624  inter-state,  71,024  intra-state)  and  11,964  short  tons  of 
freight  (10,825  inter-state,  1,139  intra-state)  carried  on  a  total  of  43,116 
flights  flown.  On  30  June  1957  there  were  15  government  and  12  licensed 
aerodromes,  and  17  scheduled  airline  services  in  South  Australia. 

BANKING  AND  CREDIT.  There  were  9  trading  banks  at  30  June 
1958,  including  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Government  Banks.  In  June 
quarter,  1958,  their  average  deposits  were  £A131,349,901  and  average 
advances  £A62,985,324. 

The  2  savings  banks  on  30  June  1958  had  deposits  amounting  to 
£A148,867,999,  or  over  £A166  per  head  of  population  (a  record  for  Australia). 

Books  of  Reference 

SiATlSTlCAIi  lOTORMATlON.  The  Statistical  CfBce  is  in  Da  Oosta  Building,  68  Grenfell  St., 
Adelaide  (G.P.O.  Box  1433J).  Government  Statist:  A.  W.  Bowden,  A.I.A.  Although  the 
first  printed  statistical  publication  was  the  Statistics  of  South  Australia,  1854  with  the  title 
altered  to  Statistical  Register  in  1859,  there  is  a  written  volume  for  each  year  back  to  1838. 
These  contain  simple  records  of  trade,  demography,  production,  etc.,  and  were  prepared  only 
for  the  use  ot  the  Colonial  Office;  one  copy  was  retained  in  the  State. 

The  publications  of  the  Department  include  the  Annual  Pocket  Year  Book  and  the  Annual 
Statistical  Register,  a  printed  Quarterly  Summary  of  Statistics,  a  duplicated  quarterly  bulletin 
of  building  constructions,  duplicated  monthly  bulletins  of  trade  and  general  statistics  and 
approximately  15  special  duplicated  bulletins  issued  each  year  as  particulars  of  various 
sections  of  statistics  become  available. 

Centenary  History  of  South  Australia.  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia.  Adelaide, 
1936 

Fenner,  0.,  South  Australia :  A  Geographical  Study.  Melbourne,  1931 

The  Red  Centre :  Man  and  Beast  in  the  Heart  of  Australia.  2nded.  Sydney, 

1939 

Madigan,  0.  T.,  Central  Australia.  London,  1936 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  In  1791  Vancouver,  in  the 
Discovery,  took  formal  possession  of  the  country  about  King  George  Sound. 
In  1826  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  sent  20  convicts  and  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  to  King  George  Sound  and  formed  a  settlement 
then  called  Fredericks  Town.  In  1827  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  James 
Stirling  surveyed  the  coast  from  King  George  Sound  to  the  Swan  River,  and 
in  May  1829  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Fremantle  took  possession  of 
the  territory.  In  June  1829  Captain  Stirling  founded  the  Swan  River 
Settlement,  now  the  Commonwealth  State  of  Western  Australia,  and  the 
towns  of  Perth  and  Fremantle,  and  was  appointed  Lieut.-Govemor. 
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Large  grants  of  land  were  made  to  the  early  settlers,  and  agricultural  and 
pastoral  occupations  were  pursued  by  a  small  population  with  varying 
success,  until,  in  1850,  the  colony  was  in  a  languishing  condition,  and  the 
inhabitants’  petition  that  it  might  be  made  a  penal  settlement  was  acceded 
to.  Between  1850  and  1868,  when  transportation  ceased,  9,718  convicts 
were  sent  out.  The  imperial  convict  establishment  was  transferred  to  the 
Colonial  Government  on  31  March  1886. 

In  1870  partially  representative  government  was  instituted,  and  in  1890 
the  administration  was  vested  in  the  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council  and 
a  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
nominated  by  the  Governor,  but  it  was  provided  that  in  the  event  of  the 
population  of  the  colony  reaching  60,000,  it  should  be  elective.  In  1893 
this  limit  of  population  being  reached,  as  set  forth  in  a  proclamation  dated 
18  July  of  that  year,  the  Colonial  Parliament  passed  an  Act  (57  Viet.  No.  14) 
amending  the  constitution. 

By  the  Constitution  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1899,  further  amended  by 
the  Constitution  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1911,  it  is  provided  that  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  shall  consist  of  30  members  representing  10  electoral  provinces 
and  holding  their  seats  for  6  years.  Members  must  be  30  years  of  age, 
resident  in  the  State  for  2  years,  and  either  be  natural-born  British  subjects 
or  naturalized  for  5  years  and  resident  in  the  State  for  5  years.  Every 
elector  must  have  resided  in  the  State  for  6  months,  and  must  possess  within 
the  province  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  £A50,  or  be  a  householder 
occupying  a  dweUing-house  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £A17,  or  holder  of  a 
lease  of  the  value  of  £A17  per  annum,  or  the  holder  of  a  lease  or  licence  from 
the  Crown  of  the  annual  rental  of  £A10,  or  have  his  name  on  the  electoral  hst 
of  a  Municipahty  or  Roads  Board  in  respect  of  property  in  the  province  of 
the  annual  rateable  value  of  £A17.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  50 
members,  each  representing  1  electorate,  and  elected  for  3  years.  Members 
must  be  21  years  of  age,  be  either  natural- bom  subjects  of  the  Crown  and 
have  resided  in  Western  Australia  for  12  months,  or  naturahzed  for  5  years 
and  have  resided  therein  for  2  years.  Electors  must  be  21  years  of  age, 
natural-bom  or  naturahzed  subjects  of  the  Crown,  and  must  have  resided  in 
the  State  for  6  months,  and  must  be  resident  in  the  district  for  at  least 
3  months  when  making  their  claims.  Members  of  and  electors  for  both 
Houses  may  be  of  either  sex.  Enrolment  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  is 
compulsory.  No  person  can  be  registered  as  a  voter  in  more  than  one 
Legislative  Assembly  district  or  more  than  once  in  each  Legislative  Council 
province  for  which  he  holds  a  sufficient  quahfication.  Members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  are  paid  a  salary  of  £A2,100  a  year  to  which  periodical  adjustments  are 
made  (£A2,160  from  19  July  1957),  with  an  additional  annual  allowance  of 
£A50  to  country  members,  and  expense  reimbursement  allowances  to  all 
members,  ranging  from  £A200  to  £A400.  Members  are  entitled  to  free 
travel  on  all  government  railways.  Management  and  control  of  the  un¬ 
alienated  lands  of  the  Crown  in  Western  Australia  is  vested  in  the  legislature 
of  the  State. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  elected  on  7  April  1956,  is  composed  as 
follows:  Labour  Party,  29;  Country  Party,  8;  Liberal  and  Country 
League,  11;  Liberal,  2. 

Governor.  I.ieut.-Gen.  Sir  Charles  Gairdner,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B., 
C.B.E.  (sworn  in  6  Nov.  1951). 

Lieut.-Govemor.  Sir  John  Dwyer,  K.C.M.G. 
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The  Cabinet  was,  on  13  Nov.  1958,  reconstituted  as  follows: 

Premier,  Treasurer  and  Minister  for  Child  W elfare.  A.  R.  G.  Hawke, 
M.L.A. 

Deputy  Premier  and  Minister  for  Worhs  and  Water  Supplies.  J.  T.  Tonkin, 
M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Transport,  Housing  and  Forests.  H.  E.  Graham,  M.L.A. 
Minister  for  Railways,  North-West  and  Supply  and  Shipping.  H.  C. 
Strickland,  M.L.C. 

Minister  for  Health  and  Justice.  E.  Nulsen,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Education  and  Labour.  W.  Hegney,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Lands,  Agricidture  and  Fisheries.  L.  F.  Kelly,  M.L.A. 
Minister  for  Native  Welfare  and  Police.  J.  J.  Brady,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Mines  and  Chief  Secretary.  A.  M.  Moir,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Industrial  Development,  Local  Government  and  Town  Planning. 
F.  J.  S.  Wise,  M.L.C. 


Agent-General  in  London.  E.  K.  Hoar  (Savoy  House,  Strand,  W.C.2). 

Local  Goveknment.  Two  main  Acts  providing  for  the  conduct  of  local 
government  are  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  and  the  Road  Districts  Act. 
On  31  Dec.  1957  there  were  21  municipalities  and  12G  road  districts.  Both 
authorities  have  similar  functions,  such  as  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads  and  paths,  street  lighting,  the  provision  of  parks  and  gardens,  and 
certain  health,  traffic  and  other  services  of  a  parochial  nature.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  any  municipality  which  has  a 
population  of  at  least  20,000  and  a  net  revenue  of  not  less  than  £A20,000  can 
be  constituted  a  city.  The  three  cities  of  Western  Austraha,  Perth,  Fre¬ 
mantle  and  Subiaco,  are  all  within  the  metropolitan  area. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Western  Australia  includes  aU  that 
portion  of  the  continent  situated  to  the  westward  of  129°  E.  long.,  together 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  The  total  estimated  area  of  the  State  is  975,920 
sq.  mdes.  It  is  divided  into  147  local  government  areas. 

The  enumerated  population  at  each  census  from  1901  was  as  follows; 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1901 

112,875 

71,249 

184,124 

1933 

233,937 

204,915 

438,852 

1911 

161,665 

120,549 

282,114 

1947 

258,076 

244,404 

502,480 

1921 

177,278 

165,454 

332,732 

1954 

330,368 

309,413 

639,771 

Population,  30  June  1958,  705,250  (361,802  males;  343,448  females). 

The  estimated  full-blood  aboriginal  population  in  the  State  on  30  June 
1957  was  14,000. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1954,  489,699  were  retm-ned  as  bom  in 
Australia.  The  number  of  married  persons  was  285,113  (144,037  males  and 
141,076  females) ;  widowers,  7,455 ;  widows,  22,874 ;  divorced,  2,930  males  and 
2,690  females;  unmarried,  170,912  males  and  138,084  females.  The  con¬ 
jugal  condition  of  the  remaining  926  persons  was  not  stated.  The  number 
of  males  imder  21  was  126,605,  and  of  females  121,393. 

Perth,  the  capital,  covers  an  area  of  191  sq.  miles  (with  its  suburbs)  and 
had  a  population  of  376,000  at  30  June  1957.  This,  however,  includes 
the  chief  port  of  the  State,  the  City  of  Fremantle,  the  population  of  which 
was  20,850.  Principal  towns  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  with  poprda- 
tion  as  at  30  June  1957:  Bunbury,  11,176;  Kalgoorlie,  9,965;  Collie,  9,400; 
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Geraldton,  9,094;  Albany,  8,906;  Boulder,  6,268;  Northam,  6,305;  Nar- 
rogin,  4,201. 

Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 


Ex- nuptial 


Births 

births 

Marriages 

Divorces 

Deaths 

1955 

16,623 

780 

5,145 

479 

6,379 

1956 

16,916 

796 

5,080 

544 

5,672 

1967 

16,924 

795 

4,897 

641 

5,297 

RELIGION.  There  is  no  State  Church,  and  freedom  of  worship  is 
accorded  to  all.  At  the  census,  30  June  1954,  the  principal  denominations 
were ;  Church  of  England,  268,135 ;  Roman  Cathohc,  88,011 ;  Catholic  (not 
further  defined),  55,478;  Methodist,  68,489 ;  Presbyterian,  37,659 ;  Church 
of  Christ,  7,801 ;  Greek  Orthodox,  7,213 ;  Baptist,  7,236 ;  Congregational, 
6,844  ;  Lutheran,  3,871 ;  Salvation  Army,  3,732  ;  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
2,932 ;  other  Christian,  12,392 ;  Hebrew,  2,555 ;  all  other,  including  not 
stated  and  no  rehgion,  67,423. 


EDUCATION.  Education  is  free  throughout  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university,  and  comprises  ample  provision  also  for  secondary  education, 
technical  schools,  scholarships,  etc. 

Primary  education  is  compulsory.  Government  schools  in  1957 
numbered  477  with  104,105  pupils;  private  schools,  291  with  33,789  pupils. 

During  the  financial  year  ended  30  June  1957  the  total  sum  spent  on 
education  was  £A7,91 1,725  from  consohdated  revenue,  including  financial 
assistance  of  £A5 17,360  to  the  University  of  Western  Australia. 

Education  of  the  natives  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Government 
Education  Department.  In  the  main,  natives  are  educated  in  state  schools 
alongside  white  children,  but  in  several  instances  native  schools  are  main¬ 
tained.  Natives  receiving  education  at  Missions  are  also  the  responsibihty 
of  the  Education  Department  in  the  matter  of  curricula. 


JUSTICE.  In  Western  Australia  justice  is  administered  by  a  Supreme 
Court,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  4  puisne  judges,  and  magistrates’ 
courts  exercising  both  civil  and  crinunal  jurisdiction.  The  lower  courts 
are  presided  over  by  justices  of  the  peace,  except  in  the  more  important 
centres,  where  the  court  is  constituted  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate.  There 
is  a  special  magistrate’s  court  for  juvenile  offenders. 


Judicial  statistics 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1966 

1957 

Apprehensions  or  summonses  ^  . 

43,495 

60,640 

67,739 

62,753 

59,206 

Summary  convictions* 

40,643 

48,005 

65,118 

69,883 

66,297 

Convictions  in  superior  courts*  . 

241 

216 

260 

241 

200 

*  Tn  the  case  of  concurrent  offences  each  offence  is  included. 

’  Included  convictions  for  traffic  offences:  20,91)3  in  1963;  27,660  in  Iflot;  46,659inl965; 
39,384  in  1956 ;  36,659  in  1957.  In  addition,  small  flnes  were  imposed  for  minor  traffic  offences 
as  follows:  1956,  32,130;  1957,31,405. 

•  Distinct  persons  convicted. 


The  total  number  of  admissions  to  prison  for  penal  imprisonment  in  the 
year  ended  30  Jime  1957  was  2,992.  Inmates  at  30  June  1967  numbered 
478  males  and  10  females. 

All  the  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  aboriginal  crime. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE.  There  are  3  government  institutions  for  the 
aged  and  infirm,  at  Nedlands,  Guildford  and  Canning  Bridge,  with  889 
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inmates  on  30  Jime  1958.  Thirty-seven  government  hospitals  (including  4 
native  hospitals),  a  government  sanatorium  for  tubercular  patients  and  6 
mental  hospitals  are  maintained  by  public  funds,  whilst  67  other  hospitals 
are  assisted  therefrom.  In  addition,  numerous  private  hospitals  are 
situated  in  Perth  and  other  centres  of  population. 

The  Department  of  Native  Welfare  is  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  Native  Welfare  Act,  1905-54,  for  the  welfare  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Western  Australia.  Its  jurisdiction  extends  throughout  the  State,  which 
is  divided  into  suitable  administrative  districts,  each  staflFed  by  field  officers 
who  regularly  patrol  their  district  and  keep  in  personal  contact  with  the 
native  people,  as  well  as  assisting  them  in  a  variety  of  welfare  requirements. 
The  foUowing  institutions  are  maintained  solely  for  the  natives:  (1)  Alvan 
House,  Mount  Lawley,  which  accommodates  native  girls  receiving  secondary 
education  at  high  schools  in  Perth;  (2)  McDonald  House,  West  Perth,  which 
accommodates  native  boys  receiving  secondary  education  at  high  schools  in 
Perth;  (3)  Bennett  House,  East  Perth,  a  transit  home  accommodating 
natives  visiting  Perth  for  specialist  medical  treatment  as  out-patients  and 
other  welfare  purposes;  (4)  Riverdale  Native  Hostel,  Nullagine,  which  is  in 
course  of  establishment  to  cater  for  children  of  pre-school  and  school  age 
and  care  for  adult  indigent  and  destitute  natives  in  the  area. 

Throughout  the  State,  rationing  centres  are  provided  to  assist  natives 
who  are  distressed,  unemployed  or  indigent.  There  are,  in  addition,  29 
native  missions  under  the  control  of  religious  organizations ;  all  are  financially 
assisted  by  the  Department. 

The  Pubhc  Health  Department  maintains  a  leprosarium  at  Derby  and 
4  northern  native  hospitals.  Natives  in  other  parts  of  the  State  receive 
attention  at  ordinary  public  hospitals. 

Nine  Protestant,  9  Roman  Catholic  and  2  undenominational  orphanages, 
industrial  and  farm  schools  are  supported  partly  by  private  subscriptions 
and  partly  out  of  public  money.  They  care  for  wards  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Department  and  private  admissions.  There  is  also  a  child-welfare  reception 
home  for  children  committed  to  the  care  of  the  State  and  aftera^ards  boarded 
out  with  foster-parents  or  placed  in  institutions.  On  30  June  1958,  2,859 
adults  and  4,636  children  were  in  receipt  of  monetary  assistance,  payment 
being  met  from  State  revenue. 

Age,  Invalid,  Widows’  and  War  Pensions  are  paid  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government.  The  number  of  pensioners  in  Western  Australia  at  30  June 
1968  was:  Age,  33,124;  invalid,  5,519;  widows,  3,542,  and  war  pensioners 
and  dependents,  59,946. 


LABOUR.  Working  conditions  covering  most  industries  in  the  State 
are  governed  by  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  of  IVestern  Australia 
deriving  its  jurisdiction  and  authority  from  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act, 
1912—52.  The  Court  is  also  authorized  to  declare  an  annual  basic  wage  and 
to  make  quarterly  adjustments.  From  4  Aug.  1958  the  State  basic  wage  for 
the  metropolitan  area  is  £A13  12s.  3d.  per  week  for  males  and  £AS  17s  for 
females.  The  Court  consists  of  3  members :  the  President,  who  must  be 
a  person  qualified  for  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  2 
other  members  representing  respectively  the  employers  and  employees. 
A  further  appointment  under  the  Act  of  a  Conciliation  Commissioner  pro- 
vides  another  authority  for  decision  (subject  to  appeal)  in  matters  as 
remitted  or  delegated  by  the  Court. 

Under  the  Act  associations  of  employees  and  of  employers  may  be 
registered  and  the  Act  confers  upon  these  associations  the  exclusive  privilege 
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of  approaching  the  Court  in  connexion  with  industrial  disputes.  There  were 
109  employees’  and  13  employers’  bodies  registered  at  30  June  1968;  the 
former  comprising  88,908  and  the  latter  1,370  members. 


FINANCE.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £A)  of  Western  Australia 
in  6  years,  ended  30  June,  are  given  as  follows : 


1954 

1955 
1958 


Revenue 

43,145,840 

45,719,846 

49,612,406 


Expenditure 
43,248,519  1957 

46,203,889  1958 

51,443,237  1959  ‘ 

*  Estimates. 


Revenue 

64,330,934 

57,053,977 

61,766,331 


Expenditure 

56,243,302 

58,177,307 

61,766,331 


Main  items  of  revenue  in  1957—58:  Railways  and  tramways 
(£A13,833,376),  taxation  (£A20,330,043),  lands,  timber  and  mining 
(£A1,258,135),  business  and  undertakings  other  than  railways  and  trams 
(£A3,429,276),  from  Commonwealth  Funds  (£A10,938,498).  Western 
Australia  had  a  net  loan  liability  of  £A218,354,786  on  30  June  1958,  the 
charge  for  the  year  being  £A10,040,493. 


PRODUCTION.  Land  Settlement.  Up  to  30  June  1958,  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  State  (624,588,800  acres)  26,205,502  acres  had  been  alienated ; 
on  that  date  1 3,053,345  acres  were  in  process  of  ahenation  ;  the  area  ahenated 
and  in  process  of  alienation  thus  amoimting  to  39,258,847  acres.  There 
were  in  force  leases  comprising  an  area  of  221,763,493  acres,  of  which 
212,543,505  acres  were  pastoral,  3,919,067  acres  were  timber,  64,286  acres 
mining  leases  (exclusive  of  2,752  acres  on  private  property),  34,106  acres 
Miners’  Homestead  leases  and  5,202,529  reserves  and  special  leases. 


Agriculture. 

Crop 

Wheat  (bu.) 

Oats  (bu.)  .... 
Barley  (bu.) 

Hay  (tons)  •. 

Potatoes  (tons)  . 

Tobacco  (cwt)  . 

Apples  (bu.) 

Pears  (bu.) 

Oranges  (bu.) 

CuiTants  and  raisins  (tons,  dried) 


1956 

-57 

1957- 

-58 

Acres 

Production 

Acres 

Production 

2,764,486 

32,100,000 

2,957,206 

33,100,000 

1,051,486 

10.441,634 

1,153,492 

13,793,026 

343,590 

3,760,511 

307,385 

3,556,981 

242,217 

288,479 

338,983 

385.992 

8,558 

53,741 

8,364 

50,491 

1,176 

7,3151 

1,266 

1,030,588 

12,720 

1,687,658 

12,892 

1,369,458 

1,000 

151,460 

991 

98,672 

3,973 

356,778 

4,016 

439,939 

4,523 

2,196 

4,485 

2,784 

'  Revised. 


Irrigation  has  been  established  by  the  Government  along  the  south¬ 
western  coastal  plain.  Reservoirs  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  25,254m. 
galls  provide  water  for  three  main  irrigation  districts  of  a  total  area  of 
72,000  acres.  Dairying  and  stock-raising  activities  account  for  95%  of 
the  water  used  throughout  the  irrigation  region,  vegetable  growing  (includ¬ 
ing  potatoes)  for  4%  and  fruit  cultivation  for  the  remaining  1%. 

The  livestock  on  31  March  1958  consisted  of  43,930  horses,  997,17.3 
cattle,  15,723,963  sheep  and  150,783  pigs. 

The  wool  chp  in  1967  was  149,125,000  lb.;  the  exports  for  195 /-58 
(expressed  as  greasy  wool),  133,455,143  lb. 

Forestry.  The  area  of  State  forests  and  timber  reserves  on  30  June 
1958  was  6,938,349  acres;  the  number  of  super  feet  of  sawn  timber  was 
(1956-57)  204,475,000,  principally  Jarrah  and  Karri  hardwoods. 
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Mining.  Gold  was  first  obtained  in  Western  Australia  in  1886.  The 
sensational  gold-finds  at  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorhe  in  1892  and  1893  gave  an 
impetus  to  Western  Australian  goldmining,  which,  in  a  short  time,  placed 
this  State  at  the  head  of  all  the  Australian  states  as  regards  gold  output.  The 
aggregate  output  to  the  end  of  Dec.  1957  was  59,045,715  fine  oz.,  valued  at 
£A404, 412,256.  At  31  Dec.  1957  there  were  in  force  1,168  goldmining 
leases,  representing  an  area  of  21,265  acres;  men  employed  in  the  mines, 
6,385,  viz.,  2,681  above  and  2,804  underground;  output  of  gold,  1957, 
896,681  fine  oz.,  value  £A14,550,893. 

The  total  value  of  mining  and  quarrying  to  the  State  in  1956  was 
£A21, 156,365;  in  1957,  £A22,694,170.  Principal  minerals  in  1967,  other 
than  gold,  were:  Coal,  838,661  tons,  value  £A2, 552,657;  silver,  197,114  fine 
oz.,  value  £A77,691;  asbestos,  12,494  tons,  value  £A1,237,701;  lead  and 
silver  lead  ore,  4,180  tons,  value  £A316,465;  manganese  ore,  73,279  tons, 
value,  £A1, 142,679;  pyritic  ore,  57,918  tons,  value  £A382,667. 

Industry.  There  were,  for  the  year  ended  30  June  1957,  a  total  of  3,936 
industrial  establishments  in  the  State,  employing  either  machinery  or  at 
least  4  workers.  The  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  them  over 
the  year  was  48,748.  The  gross  output  of  these  establishments  for  the  year 
was  computed  at  £A187,636,004,  while  the  net  production,  i.e.,  the  value 
added  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  was  £A73,441,949. 

The  estimated  gross  value  of  Western  Australian  primary  production 
during  1956-57  was  as  follows:  Agricultural,  £A40,085,122;  pastoral  and 
trapping,  £A56,680,939;  mining  and  quarrying,  £A21,367,659;  dairy, 
poultry  aud  bee-farming,  £A11,620,153;  forestry  and  fisheries,  £A7,934,293. 


COMMERCE.  The  external  commerce  of  Western  Australia,  exclusive 
of  inter-state  trade,  is  comprised  in  the  statement  of  the  commerce  of 
Australia  given  under  the  heading  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  including  inter-state  trade, 
in  6  years  (30  June)  is  as  follows  (in  £A) : 

1953-64  1954-55  1955-66  1956-57  1957-58 

Imports  .  .  126,212,340  141,702,541  135,457,665  134,551.480  143  417  6S6 

Exports  >  .  91,652,608  96.094,094  115,671,798  155,522,857  134;86oi952 

^  lucluding  ships*  stores. 


Principal  exports  for  1957-58 :  Wheat  (£A20,170,436),  flour  (£A3,442,134), 
wool  (£A36, 362,597),  timber  (£A3,748,577),  hides  and  skins  (£A1,948,085), 
beef  (£A1, 476,975),  petroleum  reflnery  products  (£A24, 377,356),  fresh  fruit 
(£A1,862,482),  gold  bullion  (£A3,256,698),  crayfish  tails  (£A1, 992,652),  wool 
tops  (£A3,114,816),  asbestos  (£A1, 272,479). 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  There  were  on  the  Western  Aus¬ 
tralian  register  on  31  Dec.  1957,  169  steamers  of  12,630  net  tons,  and  213 
sailing  vessels  of  3,584  net  tons. 

Soa^,  At  30  June  1967  there  were  88,685  miles  of  prepared  and  formed 
roads  in  Western  Australia,  including  6,487  miles  of  bituminous  surface, 
16,519  gravel  water  bound,  1,421  other  constructed  surfaces  and  39,042 
formed  but  not  metalled  or  otherwise  prepared.  In  addition,  there  are 
26,216  miles  unprepared  except  for  clearing  which  are  used  for  general 
traffic. 


Railways.  For  the  year  ended  30  June  1958  the  State  had  4,117  miles 
of  State  government  raflway ;  277  miles  of  privately  owned  line  and  454 
miles  of  Commonwealth  line,  the  latter  being  the  western  portion  of  the 
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Trans-Australian  line  (Kalgoorlie— Port  Pirie),  whicli  links  tlie  State  railway 
system  to  those  of  the  other  states  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Post.  Postal,  telephone  and  telegraph  facilities  are  afforded  at  981 
offices.  Telephones  connected  totalled  108,993  in  1958.  There  are  23 
wireless  broadcasting  stations  and  159,551  wireless  listeners’  licences  have 
been  issued. 

Aviation.  Two  inter-state  airlines,  one  of  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  connect  Perth  with  the  other  State 
capitals  by  a  daily  service.  A  route  to  Darwin  (N.T.)  is  flown  by  another 
airline  which  also  mamtains  regular  communications  with  inland  centres 
and  southern  ports.  Perth  airport  is  used  by  the  Sydney-London  and 
Sydney-J ohannesburg  services. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  A  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  opened  at 
Perth  in  1899.  To  31  Dec.  1957,  production  of  coins  was :  Gold  (mint¬ 
ing  discontinued  in  Sept.  1931),  £A106,751,535;  silver,  £A65,800;  bronze, 
£A1,313,227;  and  of  bullion :  Gold,  £A94,533,297 ;  silver,  £A1,561,459. 

There  are  9  cheque-paying  banks  in  Western  Australia  including  the 
Commonwealth  Trading  Bank  and  the  Rural  and  Industries  Bank  of  West¬ 
ern  Austraha.  In  June  quarter,  1958,  the  average  of  customers’  balances 
was  £A90,673,000  and  average  advances  £A72,757,000. 

Five  savings  banks  had,  at  30  June  1958,  £A65,948,35l  due  to  497,690 
depositors. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Western  Anstralian  Statistical  Office  (St  George’s  Tee, 
Perth)  was  established  in  1897.  Deputy  Commonwealth  Statistician  and  Government  Statisti¬ 
cian;  R.  J.  Little.  Its  principal  publications  are :  Statistical  Register  of  W estem  Australia. 
Official  Tear  Book  of  Western  Australia.  Pocket  Tear  Book  of  Western  Australia.  Quarterly 
Statistical  Abstract. 

Battye,  .1.  S.,  Western  Australia;  A  History.  London,  1924 
Colebatch,  Sir  H.  P.,  Western  Australia,  1829-1929.  Perth,  1929 
GentilU,  J.,  AUas  of  Western  Australian  Agriculture.  Perth,  1941 

Hedberg,  K.  M.,  A  Classical  and  Selective  Bibliography  of  Australia.  Pt.  5;  Western 
Australia.  Canberra,  1950 

Johns,  J.  E.  H.,  Metropolitan  Government  in  Western  Australia.  Perth,  1950 

State  LIBRART.  'The  State  Library  of  Western  Australia,  Perth.  Slate  Librarian: 
P.  A.  Sharr,  B.A. 


TASMANIA 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Abel  Janzoon  Tasman  dis¬ 
covered  Van  Diemen’s  Land  (Tasmania)  on  24  Nov.  1642.  The  island 
became  a  British  settlement  in  1803  as  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales; 
in  1825  its  connexion  with  New  South  Wales  was  terminated;  in  1851  a 
partially  elective  Legislative  Council  was  established,  and  in  1 866  responsible 
government  came  into  operation.  On  1  Jan.  1901  Tasmania  was  federated 
with  the  other  Australian  states  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Parliament  consists  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly. 
The  Council  has  19  members,  elected  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  any 
property  or  their  spouses.  Certain  professional  men,  officiating  ministers  of 
religion  and  all  members  of  H.M.  forces  are  also  electors.  Members  sit  for 
6  years,  3  retire  annually  over  5  years  and  4  every  sixth  year.  There  is  no 
power  to  dissolve  the  Council.  Casual  vacancies  are  filled  by  by-elections. 
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The  House  of  Assembly  has  30  members,  elected  for  6  years  by  adults  with 
6  months’  residence  in  the  State.  Members  of  both  Houses  are  paid  a 
salary  of  £A1,382,  plus  an  electorate  allowance,  according  to  the  division 
represented.  The  amoimts  vary  from  £A250  (Buckingham)  to  £A550 
(Meander)  in  the  Council  and  from  £A500  (Denison)  to  £A800  (Wilmot)  in  the 
Assembly  a  year.  Women  received  the  right  to  vote  in  1903.  Proportional 
representation  was  adopted  in  1907,  the  method  being  the  single  transferable 
vote  in  6-member  constituencies.  Casual  vacancies  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  are  determined  by  a  recount  of  the  vacating  member’s  ballot 
papers. 

At  the  election  on  13  Oct.  1956  for  the  House  of  Assembly  15  Labour 
and  16  Liberal  members  were  returned.  The  Labour  Party,  having  a 
majority  of  electors,  was  authorized,  under  the  Constitution  Act,  to  form  a 
government  which  is  limited  to  a  term  of  3  years. 

Oovernor.  (Vacant.) 

The  Cabinet  is  composed  as  follows : 

Premier  and  Attorney-General.  E.  E.  Reece. 

Deputy  Premier  and  Minister  for  Agriculture,  J.  J.  Dwyer,  V.C. 

Chief  Secretary.  J.  F.  Gaha. 

Treasurer.  Dr  R.  J.  D.  TumbuU. 

Minister  for  Lands  and  Works.  D.  A.  Cashion. 

Minister  for  Education.  W.  A.  Neilson. 

Minister  for  Housing.  C.  B.  Aylett. 

Minister  for  Forests.  A.  C.  Atkins. 

Minister  for  Transport.  J.  B.  Connolly. 

A  Mnister  must  have  a  seat  in  one  of  the  two  Houses,  except  the  Minister 
for  Transport ;  all  the  present  Ministers  are  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

In  addition  to  the  salary  and  electorate  allowance  paid  to  Ministers  as 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  following  allowances  are  payable : 
Premier,  in  conjunction  with  a  ministerial  office,  £A1,750  plus  entertainment 
allowance  £A350;  Deputy  Premier,  in  conjunction  with  a  ministerial 
office,  £A1,100;  ministerial  offices  of  Treasurer,  Lands  and  Works,  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Chief  Secretary,  £A1,000;  3  additional  ministerial  offices,  £A500. 

Agent-General  in  London.  A.  J.  White. 

Official  Secretary.  R.  J.  Garrad,  O.B.E.  (457  Strand,  W.C.2). 

Local  Government.  For  the  purposes  of  local  government,  the  State 
is  divided  into  49  municipal  areas  comprising  the  City  of  Hobart,  the  City 
of  Launceston  and  47  rural  municipahties.  The  cities  and  municipahties 
are  managed  by  elected  aldermen  and  councillors  respectively  with 
reference  to  parochial  matters  such  as  sanitation  and  health  services, 
domestic  water  supplies  and  roads  and  bridges  within  each  particular  area. 
The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  rates  levied  on  owners  of  property. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area  (including  islands)  26,215  sq.  miles 
or  about  16,778,000  acres,  of  which  15,571,600  acres  form  the  area  of 
Tasmania  proper.  The  population  at  6  consecutive  censuses  was : 


Increase  % 

Increase  % 

Population 

per  annum 

Population 

per  annum 

1901 

]V72,476 

1-64 

1933 

227,599 

0-51 

1911 

191,211 

1'04 

1947 

257,078 

0-88 

1921 

213,780 

1-12 

1954 

308,752 

2-87 
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The  estimated  population  on  30  June  1958  was  335,418  (173,663  males, 
161,755  females). 

The  census  population  on  30  June  1954  consisted  of  157,129  males  and 
151,623  females.  Of  the  total  population,  4-40%  were  natives  of  the  British 
Isles,  3-3%  natives  of  other  European  countries  and  91-86%  natives  of 
Austraha  and  New  Zealand.  The  pure  aboriginal  is  extinct. 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 


Births 

Marriages 

Divorces 

Deaths 

Natural  increase 

1955 

8,089 

2,600 

233 

2,489 

5,601 

1956 

8,104 

2,601 

197 

2,513 

.5,691 

1957 

8,435 

2,507 

180 

2,670 

5,765 

Estimated  population  of  the  capital,  Hobart  and  suburbs  (30  June  1958), 
105,110;  of  Launceston  and  suburbs,  55,950. 


RELIGION.  There  is  no  State  Church.  At  the  census  of  1954  the 
following  numbers  of  adherents  of  the  principal  rehgions  were  recorded : 


CJhurch  of  England 
Roman  Catholic* 
Methodist 
Presbyterian 
Baptist  . 
Congregational 


.  147,407  Church  of  Christ  . 

63,042  Other  religions 

38,236  Not  stated* 

.  15,607 

6,293  Total 

4,425 


2,267 

12,466 

29,009 


308,752 


‘  Includes  Catholics  (so  described). 

’  Inciudes  796  whose  religion  was  indefinite  and  616  who  stated  ‘no  reiigion.' 


EDUCATION.  Education  is  controlled  by  the  State  and  is  free  and 
secular,  and  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
primary  teaching  is  at  state  schools.  There  were  265  state  primary  schools, 
with  51,555  scholars  enrolled  at  1  Aug.  1956.  Secondary  education  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  new  state  high  schools  and  the  older  endowed 
schools.  The  9  state  high  schools  in  1956  had  an  aggregate  enrolment  of 
4,197.  There  were  7  technical  schools,  3  technical  high  schools  and  7  other 
schools  in  which  technical  classes  are  held,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  7,622 
in  1956. 

The  University  of  Tasmania,  established  1890,  had  110  teachers  and  909 
students  taking  courses  for  degrees  in  1956.  University  expenditure  in 
1956  (exclusive  of  capital  expenditure)  was  £A466,321. 

JUSTICE.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Tasmania,  with  civil,  criminal, 
ecclesiastical,  admiralty  and  matrimonial  jurisdiction,  was  established  by 
Royal  Charter  on  13  Oct.  1923.  It  is  a  superior  court  of  record,  with  both 
original  and  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  3 
puisne  judges.  There  are  also  inferior  civil  courts  with  hmited  jurisdiction, 
licensing  courts,  mining  courts,  courts  of  petty  sessions  and  coroner’s  courts. 

During  the  year  1957,  17,040  persons  were  summarily  convicted  and  604 
persons  were  committed  for  trial.  The  total  police  force  on  30  June  1957 
was  507.  There  was  1  gaol,  with  162  inmates  at  the  end  of  June  1957. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE.  Old  Age,  Invalidity,  War  and  Widows’  Pensions 
are  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  Government.  The  number  of  pensioners  in 
Tasmania  on  30  June  1957  was :  Ago,  14,847 ;  invalid,  2,812  ;  V7ar,  26,751 ; 
widows,  1,476.  The  total  habdity  of  the  State  for  maternity  allowances, 
child  endowment,  unemployment  and  sickness  and  hospital  and  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  benefits  was  £A7,639,653  in  1956-57. 
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LABOUR.  The  Commonwealth  Industrial  Court  (judicial  powers)  and 
Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Commission  (arbitral  powers) 
have  jurisdiction  over  those  unions  with  inter-state  membership.  The 
basic  wage  (applicable  to  the  unskilled  worker)  is  subject  to  annual  review 
by  the  Commission. 

The  majority  of  employees  in  the  State  operate  under  State  Wages  Boards 
established  for  the  various  trades  by  resolution  of  Parliament  or  proclamation 
of  the  Governor.  Each  Board  consists  of  a  Chairman  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  equal  representation  of  employers  and  employees.  The 
Boards  have  authority  over  minimum  rates  for  wages  or  piece  work,  number 
of  working  hours  for  which  the  wage  is  payable,  conditions  of  apprenticeship, 
annual  leave  and  adjustment  of  wage  and  piece-work  rates  in  accordance 
with  variations  in  the  cost  of  living.  There  is  no  State  basic  wage  fixed  by  a 
State  Authority,  and  Wages  Boards  followed  to  a  large  extent  the  rates  of 
the  Commonwealth  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  until  Feb.  1956, 
when  different  rates  were  adopted. 

FINANCE.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly f  rom  taxation  (motor,  land, 
death  duties  and  lottery  taxation),  and  from  grants  and  reimbursements 
from  the  Commonwealth.  Customs,  excise  and  income  tax  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commonwealth,  which  makes  a  special  grant  to  Tasmania  and  con¬ 
tributes  a  fixed  amount  per  annum  towards  interest  on  the  State’s  pubhc 
debt. 

Budgets,  in  £A,  for  financial  years  ending  30  June : 

1953-54  1954-65  1955-66  1956-57 

Revenue  .  13,435,060  15,095,270  18,010,534  18,958,311 

Expenditm-e  .  13,419,860  16,307,005  17,895,912  19,771,641 

‘  Estimates. 

The  public  debt  amounted  to  £A143,060,860  at  30  June  195S. 

In  1957-58  taxation  receipts  amoimted  to  £A10,370,729,  of  which  income 
tax  provided  £A6,71 7,692;  lotteries,  £A369,234;  land  tax,  £A407,404; 
death  duties,  £A571,789;  motor  vehicles,  £A1,023,055. 


1957-68  1958-59 » 

20,801,897  21,675,991 

21,613,765  22,835,712 


PRODUCTION.  The  total  area  of  Tasmania  is  16,778,000  acres. 

The  estimated  gross  value  of  recorded  production  from  primary  industries 
in  1956-57  was  as  follows  (in  £A1,000):  Agriculture,  12,244;  pastoral, 
13,849;  dairying,  8,621 ;  poiiltry  and  bees,  1,868 ;  forestry,  5,198 ;  fisheries 
and  trapping,  765;  mining,  11,618;  total  gross  value,  54,163. 

Agriculture.  The  area  occupied  by  the  11,389  holdings  in  1957-68 
totalled  6,546,935  acres,  of  which  301,100  acres  were  devoted  to  crops.  The 
following  table  shows  the  area  and  production  of  the  principal  crops : 


1955-56  1966-57  1957-58 


Crop 

Acres 

Production 

Acres 

Production 

Acres 

Production 

Wheat  (bush.)  . 

6,224 

128,686 

3,900 

88,555 

5,884 

153,493 

Oats  (bush.) 

28,676 

648,039 

16,569 

252,666 

20,711 

481,895 

Peas  (Blue)  (bush.) 

Peas  (Grey  and  other) 

6,768 

135,679 

8,276 

186,976 

7,223 

141,600 

(bush.)  . 

5,574 

91,784 

4,127 

80,272 

6,626 

145,675 

Turnips  (tons)  . 

20,892 

134,303 

15,943 

106,326 

18,427 

119,704 

Potatoes  (tons)  . 

20,842 

77,930 

19,125 

89,700 

21,696 

Hay  (tons) . 

137,157 

261,423 

123,150 

238,383 

110,164 

204,'775 

Apples  (Bearing)  (bush.) 

17,175 

6,039,000 

16,690 

3,401,300 

16,812 

6,635,000 

Hops  (BearingX  lb.)  . 

1,312 

3,168,514 

1,405 

2,147,448 

1,410 

2,869,600 
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Livestock  at  31  March  1958:  Sheep,  3,298,234;  dairy  cattle,  204,773; 
beef  cattle,  166,636;  pigs,  62,358,  and  horses,  12,856. 

Wool  produced  during  1957-58  was  29,154,000  lb.,  valued  at  £A 7, 742,000. 
Butter  production  was  10,845  tons;  cheese,  376  tons. 

The  net  value  of  rural  production  dxiring  1956-57  was  £A26,435,000. 

Forestry.  Indigenous  forests  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  State, 
and  the  saw-milling  industry  is  very  important.  Production  of  sawn  timber 
in  1956-57  was  136m.  sup.  ft,  valued  at  £A5,258,000. 

Mining.  Chief  mineral  products  for  the  calendar  year  1957 :  Zinc, 
26,118  tons;  copper,  10,479  tons;  lead,  11,595  tons;  tin,  777  tons;  coal, 
268,140  tons;  gold,  19,442  fine  oz.;  silver,  1,258,873  fine  oz. 

Manufactures.  The  most  important  manufactures  for  export  are  refined 
metals,  newsprint  and  other  paper  manufactures,  woollen  goods,  fruit 
pulp  and  jam,  confectionery  and  sawn  timber.  The  electrolytic-zinc  works 
at  Risdon  near  Hobart  treats  large  quantities  of  local  and  imported  ore, 
and  produces  zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  superphosphate,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
cadmium  and  other  by-products.  The  carbide  works  at  North-West  Bay 
is  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  all  Australia.  In  1956-67  the  number  of  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments  was  1,595;  number  of  employees,  27,670;  value 
of  output,  £A1 10,389,853 ;  salaries  and  wages  paid,  £A23,636,258,  exclud¬ 
ing  amounts  drawn  by  working  proprietors;  cost  of  materials  used, 
£A50,637,023 ;  value  of  production,  £A48,682,271 ;  value  of  plant  and 
machinery,  £A44,836,136. 

COMMERCE.  Commerce  by  sea  and  air  (in  £A)  for  years  ending 
30  June : 

1951-62  1952-53  1953-54  1954-65  1965-66  1956-57 

Imports  .  68,959,709  61,612,705  67,850,174  69,682,057  72,829,460  76,785,710 

Exports  .  67,363,240  64,033,527  65,267,014  68,697,003  80,000,308  85,885,480 

In  1956-67  imports  by  sea  and  air  from  other  Austrahan  States  totalled 
£A62,903,537 ;  from  the  U.K.,  £A5,684,006;  from  other  Commonwealth 
ooimtries,  £A2,919,535;  from  foreign  countries,  £A5,278,632.  Exports  to 
other  Australian  States  amounted  to  £A63,382,864 ;  to  the  U.K., 
£A8, 889,906;  to  other  Commonwealth  countries,  £A3, 916,691,  and  to 
foreign  countries,  £A9, 696,029. 

Principal  imports,  1956—57,  in  £A1,000:  Food  and  drink,  11,420; 
tobacco,  cigarettes  etc.,  3,467 ;  clothing  and  textiles,  9,293 ;  motor  cars, 
6,943 ;  other  metals,  metal  manufactures  and  machinery,  18,650.  Principal 
exports:  Fresh  fruit,  4,021;  refined  copper  and  zinc,  11,350;  potatoes, 
3,518;  greasy  wool,  8,099 ;  woollen  manufactures,  7,883 ;  timber,  3,437. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Roads.  The  road  mileage  is  about  13,000,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  classified  road  system  of  2,188  miles  maintained  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Works,  and  the  remainder  which  is  maintained  by  the 
local  authorities.  Motor  vehicles  registered  at  30  June  1958  comprised 
66,873  cars  and  28,047  commercial  vehicles  and  motor  cycles.  Government- 
controlled  bus  services  carried  914,000  passengers  in  1956-67. 

Shipping.  The  registered  shipping  in  1957  consisted  of  105  motor  (in¬ 
cluding  auxiliary)  vessels  of  6,686  tons,  43  saiUng  vessels  of  718  tons,  30 
steamers  of  3,790  tons  and  2  dredges  of  513  tons. 
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For  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs,  see  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Aviation.  Regular  daily  passenger  and  freight  air  services  connect  the 
south,  north  and  north-west  of  the  State  with  the  mainland  of  Australia. 
Statistics  of  regular  air  transport  services  for  the  year  1956-57  are  as  follows : 
Miles  flown,  5,648,000;  passengers  carried,  274,371;  freight  carried, 
28,244  short  tons;  mail  carried,  378  short  tons. 

In  1956-57  goods  valued  at  £A10,010,000  were  imported  by  air  into 
Tasmania  while  exports  by  air  were  valued  at  £A9,056,000. 

BANKING.  Trading  bank  activity  in  Tasmania  is  divided  between  5 
private  banks  and  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia.  For  the  month 
of  June  1958  average  trading  bank  deposits  were  £A36,868,000  and  average 
advances,  £A20,680,000.  There  are  3  savings  banks  operating  in  Tasmania, 
the  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank  and  2  trustee  savings  banks.  At  30 
June  1958  total  savings  bank  deposits  were  £A 40,241, 000  or  £A119  19«.  5d. 
per  head  of  population. 

Macquarie  Island.  About  1,000  miles  south-east  of  Hobart,  is  about 
21  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide.  It  has  been  a  dependency  of  Tasmania 
since  the  19th  century.  It  is  uninhabited  except  for  a  meteorological  and 
research  base  maintained  by  the  Austrahan  Government  since  Feb.  1948. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  information.  The  Statistical  Office  (T.  &  G.  Building,  Collins  St.,  Hobart) 
was  founded  in  1S77.  Government  Statistician  :  J.  C.  Stephen.  Main  publications  :  Statistics 
of  Tasmania.  Annual  (from  1822).— Poci'cf  Tear  Book  of  Tasmania.  Annual  (from  1921). — 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics  (fi'ora  July  1945) 

Economic  Resources  of  Tasmania.  Hobart,  1945 

Ban-ett,  0.,  Isle  of  Mountains.  London,  1944 

Oerutty,  L.,  Handbook  for  Tasmania.  Hobart,  1949 

Giblin,  II.  W.,  The  Early  History  of  Tasmania.  2  vols.  London,  19.39 

Wnich’s  Tasmania?)  Almanac.  Hob.-ut  and  London.  Annual 

Statk  Library.  The  State  Library  of  Tasmania,  Hobart.  Librarian:  B.  W.  Wrav 
F.  L.  A.  '  * 


THE  NORTHERN  TERRITORY  OF  AUSTRALIA 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Northern  Territory,  after  forming  part  of  New 
South  Wales,  was  annexed  on  6  July  1863  to  South  Austraha  and  in  1901 
entered  the  Commonwealth  as  a  corporate  part  of  South  Australia.  The 
Commonwealth  Constitution  Act  of  1900  made  provision  for  the  surrender 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  any  territory  by  any  state,  and  under  this  pro¬ 
vision  an  agreement  was  entered  into'  on  7  Dec.  1907  for  the  transfer  of 
the  Northern  Territory  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  formally  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  on  1  Jan.  1911. 

On  1  Feb.  1927  the  Northern  Territory  was  divided  for  administrative 
purposes  into  two  Territories,  North  Austraha  and  Central  Australia,  the 
cUviding  line  between  the  two  Territories  being  the  20th  parallel  of 
S.  lat.  Each  Territory  was  under  a  Government  Resident,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Darwin  and  Alice  Springs  respectiveljL  This  division  was 
eflected  under  the  authority  of  tlie  Northern  Australia  Act,  1926,  which 
also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  North  Australia  Commission,  the 
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powers  of  which  extended  to  matters  relating  to  the  development  of  North 
Australia,  and  also  to  the  administration  of  Crown  lands  throughout  North 
Australia  and  Central  Australia.  The  Northern  Australia  Act,  1926,  was 
repealed  as  from  12  June  1931  by  the  Northern  Territory  (Administration) 
Act,  1931.  The  North  Australia  Commission  was  aboUshod,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Northern  Territory  was  again  placed  under  the  control  of  an  Admini¬ 
strator.  The  Administrator  governs  the  Territory  on  behalf  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  his  residence  is  at  Darwin. 

Tho  Legislative  Council  for  the  Northern  Territory,  consisting  of  the 
Administrator  as  President,  7  official  and  6  elected  members,  met  for  the 
first  time  on  16  Feb.  1948.  AU  legislation  which  is  passed  by  the  Council  is 
presented  to  the  Administrator  for  assent.  However,  ordinances,  (a)  deahng 
with  the  granting  or  disposal  of  Cro’ivn  lands,  (b)  whereby  any  lease  or  grant 
of  land  or  money  or  any  donation  or  gratuity  is  made  to  the  Administrator, 
(c)  relating  to  aboriginals  or  aboriginal  labom,  or  (d)  containing  provisions 
from  which  the  assent  of  the  Governor- General  has  previously  been  withheld 
or  which  the  Governor-General  has  disallowed,  must  be  reserved  by  the 
Administrator  for  the  assent  of  the  Governor-General.  Ordinances  assented 
to  by  the  Administrator  may  be  disallowed  by  the  Governor-General  within 
6  months  of  the  assent.  The  Northern  Territory  elects  a  member  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  may  take  part  in  debates,  but  may  not  vote. 

Administrator.  J.  C.  Archer,  O.B.E. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  Northern  Territory  is  bounded  by 
the  26th  parallel  of  S.  lat.  and  129°  and  138°  E.  long.  Its  total 
area  is  623,620  sq.  miles  (335,116,800  acres).  On  30  June  1956  the  area 
ahenated  under  freehold  tenure  was  455,322  acres;  139,458,634  acres 
were  held  under  leasehold  and  42,588,800  acres  under  licences,  etc. ; 
47,735,641  acres  were  reserved  for  aborigines,  public  requirements,  etc. ; 
and  108,878,403  acres  were  unoccupied  and  unreserved.  Land  rents 
collected  for  the  year  amounted  to  £A50,329.  The  coastline  is  about  1,040 
miles  in  length,  the  principal  port  being  Port  Darwin.  The  greater  part  of 
the  interior  consists  of  a  tableland  rising  gradually  from  the  coast  to  a  height 
of  about  1,700  ft.  On  this  tableland  there  are  large  areas  of  excellent 
pasturage.  The  southern  part  of  the  Territory  is  generally  sandy  with  a 
small  rainfall,  but  some  water  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  sub-artesian 
bores.  The  chmate  is  tropical,  but  varies  considerably  over  the  whole 
Territory.  In  the  coastal  region,  there  are  two  main  climatic  divisions — 
the  wet  season,  Nov.  to  April,  and  the  dry  season.  May  to  Oct.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  rainfall  occurs  in  the  summer  months.  Farther  south 
the  climate  is  of  a  continental  type,  showing  a  great  variation  between  the 
hottest  and  coldest  months. 

The  population,  excluding  full-blooded  aborigines,  has  varied  as  follows : 


18S1  (census) 

Eui'opeans 

667 

Total 
•I, 451 

1933  (census) 

Europeans 

3,306 

Total 

4,850 

1901  (census) 

782 

4,811 

1947  (census) 

9,116 

10,868 

1911  (census) 

1,418 

3,310 

1934  (census) 

14,028 

16,469 

19,170 

1921  (census) 

2,459 

3,867 

1957  (estimate) 

The  number  of  full-blooded  aborigines  was  16,165  as  at  30  June  1967. 

FINANCE.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  Northern  Territory 
(in  £A)  for  years  ended  30  June  cover  the  transactions  of  the  Common- 
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wealth  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  relating  to  the  Northern  Territory  and 
the  North  Australian  Railway. 

In  previous  issues  of  this  volume  the  transactions  of  the  Central  Australia  Pvailway  and  the 
Post  Office  in  Northern  Territory  were  also  included.  These  transactions  are  now  omitted 
because  they  relate  to  Commonwealth  Business  Undertakings  which  extend  beyond  the 
Northern  Territory. 


1962-53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 


Revenue  Expenditure 

613,197  4,053,363  1955-56 

715,234  4,566,307  1956-57 

712,407  5,075,809  1957-681 

1  Estimated. 


Revenue  Expenditure 

822,  1  6,533,294 

1,037,298  7,072,885 

1,175,000  8,614,450 


The  chief  sources  of  revenue  for  1956-57  were:  Electricity  supply, 
£A375,207 ;  rents  and  rates,  £A210,356,  and  railways,  £A130,083.  The 
chief  items  of  expenditure  (excluding  interest,  loans,  etc.)  were :  Admini¬ 
strative  and  social  expenditure,  £A3, 729,498;  capital  works  (excluding 
business  undertakings),  £A2,798,430,  and  railway  administration,  £A238,750. 


PRODUCTION.  Pastoral.  The  beef  cattle  industry  is  the  largest 
industry  in  the  Northern  Territor3'  and,  despite  droughts,  the  cattle  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  maintained  at  about  Im.  head.  In  1956  there  wore  about 
2,800  miles  of  stock  routes  watered  by  165  bores.  The  Government  pro¬ 
vides  veterinary  services  to  pastoraUsts.  A  veterinary  research  institute  is 
being  established  at  Alice  Springs. 

Livestock  (31  Dec.  1956):  1,175,997  cattle,  38,180  horses,  30,466  sheep, 
11,189  goats,  450  donkeys,  286  mules,  50  camels,  755  pigs. 

Agriculture.  In  1952  the  Government  established  an  experimental  farm 
at  Katherine  to  test  out  the  economies  of  a  dry  farming  system,  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale,  in  which  peanuts,  and  grain  sorghum  would  be  grown  in 
rotation  with  pastures  for  cattle  fattening.  The  Government  is  also  trying 
out  experiments  with  drought-resisting  grasses,  fodder  crops,  cattle  fatten¬ 
ing  on  grains,  crop  residues,  natural  and  improved  pastures,  and  phosphate 
supplements. 

In  1952  the  Government  also  estabhshed  2  rice  experimental  stations 
at  Humpty  Doo,  about  40  mUes  from  Darwin,  on  a  site  representative  of  the 
sub-coastal  plains  which  occur  on  the  northern  and  western  coasts  and 
extend  inland  along  the  major  rivers,  and  at  Sixty  Mile  (60  mUes  south  of 
Darwin  on  the  Stuart  Highway),  representative  of  the  Marrakai  land  system, 
which  comprises  the  ‘bull -dust’  soils  occurring  along  the  middle  courses  of 
the  Adelaide,  Margaret,  McKinley  and  Mary  rivers. 

Under  an  agreement  with  the  Commonwealth  Government  a  company. 
Territory  Rice,  Ltd,  with  Australian  and  American  capital  will  try  to 
develop  500,000  acres  for  rice  growing  in  the  sub-coastal  plains  east  of  the 
Stuart  Highway  towards  and  beyond  the  Adelaide  River. 

In  1966  an  experimental  farm  was  estabhshed  at  Berrimah  near  Darwin  to 
conduct  investigations  into  fruit  and  vegetables,  fodder  crops  and  pastures— 
both  in  dry  land  and  irrigated  conditions.  Peanuts  are  produced  commer¬ 
cially  in  the  Katherine  and  Daly  River  areas.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are 
produced  near  Darwin. 

Fishing.  A  pearl  shell  fishing  industry  is  carried  on.  There  is  also  a 
small  trade  in  fresh  fish,  some  of  which  is  transported  by  air  to  southern 
cities. 
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Minitig.  The  Territory  is  rich  in  mineral  resources.  The  main  activity 
is  gold  and  copper  mining  centred  at  Tennant  Creek,  while  timgsten  fields 
are  at  Hatches  Creek  and  Wauchope.  Uranium  fields  have  been  discovered 
at  Rum  Jungle,  on  the  South  Alligator  River  and  elsewhere.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  minerals  during  the  fiscal  year  1956-57  was  as  follows; 
Gold,  75,855  fine  oz.;  copper  ore  and  concentrate,  23,127  tons;  tungsten 
concentrate,  126  tons ;  mica  (trimmed),  28,371  lb. ;  manganese  ore,  889  tons. 

COMMERCE.  The  two  main  items  of  export  are  cattle  and  minerals. 
Value  (in  £A1,000  f.o.b.) : 

1953-54  1954-65  1955-56 

Cattle  .  .  .  2,852  2,034  3,171 

Minerals'  .  .  1,165  1,753  3,303 

'  Excluding  uranium. 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Regular  shipping  services  connect  Darwin  with 
Western  Australia  and  with  the  eastern  States.  There  is  a  railway  line 
from  Darwin  to  Birdum,  316  miles  south  of  Darwin,  and  from  Adelaide 
to  Alice  Springs,  about  192  miles  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Territory. 

Darwin  is  the  first  port  of  arrival  in  Australia  for  virtually  all  aircraft 
from  Europe  and  Asia.  Besides  regular  oversea  services  caUing  at  Darwin, 
there  are  regular  inland  services  connecting  Darwin  with  all  the  State 
capitals  and  many  inland  towns.  Maintenance  keeps  open  the  two  sealed 
highways  built  during  the  Second  World  War:  Darwin-AUce  Springs,  954 
mUes  (Stuart  Highway)  and  Tennant  Creek-Mount  Isa  (Queensland),  403 
miles  (Barkly  Highway),  and  arterial  roads  are  being  improved  and  extended. 

Territory  of  Ashmore  and  Cartier  Islands.  By  United  Kingdom 
Order  in  Council  of  23  July  1931,  Ashmore  Islands  (known  as  Middle,  East 
and  West  Islands)  and  Cartier  Island,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  some 
200  mUes  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia,  were  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Under  the  Ashmore  and  Cartier  Islands  Acceptance  Act,  1933,  the  islands 
were  accepted  by  the  Commonwealth  under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of 
Ashmore  and  Cartier  Islands,  and  the  effective  date  was  proclaimed  by  the 
Governor-General  to  be  10  May  1934.  It  was  the  intention  that  the  Terri¬ 
tory  should  be  administered  by  the  State  of  Western  Australia,  but  owing  to 
administrative  difficulties  the  Territory  was  annexed  to  and  deemed  to  form 
part  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia  (by  amendment  to  the  Act  in 
1938)  and  all  the  laws  of  the  Northern  Territory,  as  far  as  they  are  applicable, 
apply  to  the  Territory  of  Ashmore  and  Cartier  Islands.  The  islands  are 
uninhabited. 


Books  of  Reference 

Annual  Reports 

Abbott,  C.  L.  A.,  Australia's  Frontier  Province.  Sydney,  1950 

Australian  Institute  of  Political  Science,  Northern  Australia :  2'ask  for  a  nation.  Sydney,  1964 

Bray,  J.  B.,  Northern  Territory  in  Brief.  Alice  Springs,  1956 

Pinlayson,  H.  H.,  The  Red  Centre.  2nd  ed.  Sydney,  1952 

Groom,  A.,  I  Saw  a  Strange  Land.  Sydney,  1950 

Harney,  W.,  Life  Among  the  Aborigines.  London,  1957. 

Hill,  E.,  The  Territory.  Sydney,  1951 

Hyle-Little,  S.,  Whispering  Wind :  adventures  in  Arnham  Land.  London,  1957 
Madigan,  0.  T.,  Central  Australia.  2nd  ed.  Melbourne,  1944 
Moorehead,  A,  0.,  Rum  Jungle,  London,  1954 
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Mountford.  C.  P.,  Brown  Men  and  Red  Sand,  Melbourne,  1949 
Pike,  G.,  Darwin^  Northern  Territory.  Darwin,  1956 
Simpson,  0.,  Adam  in  Ochre.  Sydney,  1951 

Wise,  P.  J.  S.,  Problems  of  the  Develojment  of  the  Northern  T erritory.  Canberra,  ]  956 


TERRITORIES  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH 
(PAPUA  AND  NEW  GUINEA) 

Following  the  outbreak  of  the  Pacific  War  civil  administration  in  Papua 
and  New  Guinea  was  suspended  on  11  Feb.  1942,  and  military  control 
commenced.  The  Territory  of  New  Guinea  came  under  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion  in  1942,  but  the  greater  part  had  already  been  recaptured  by  Australian 
and  Allied  forces  when  the  Japanese  surrendered  in  Aug.  1945. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Papua-New  Guinea  Provisional 
Administration  Act,  1945,  a  single  Provisional  Administration  Service  was 
formed,  and  the  transfer  from  military  to  civil  control  in  Papua  and  the 
portion  of  the  Territory  of  New  Guinea  south  of  the  Markham  River  was 
effected  on  30  Oct.  1945.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Papua 
and  New  Guinea  was  then  vested  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  Territory  of 
Papua-New  Guinea.  Civil  control  was  gradually  extended  to  other  areas 
until  tbe  whole  of  the  Territory  of  New  Guinea  came  under  control  of  the 
Provisional  Administration  of  Papua-New  Guinea  on  24  Juno  1946. 

The  Papua  and  New  Guinea  Act,  1949,  which  came  into  force  on  1  July 
1949,  approved  the  placing  of  the  Territory  of  New  Guinea  under  the 
International  Trusteeship  system  and  provides  for  an  administrative  union, 
one  Administrator,  one  Supreme  Court  and  one  public  service. 

Administrator  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea.  Brig.  D.  M.  Cleland,  C.B.E. 

Provision  is  made  for  an  Executive  Council  of  not  less  than  9  officers  of 
the  Territory  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General. 

The  Legislative  Council  was  inaugurated  on  26  Nov.  1951.  It  consists 
of  29  members,  namely:  The  Administrator;  16  officers  of  the  Territory 
(ofiScial  members) ;  3  non-official  members,  elected  by  electors  of  the 
Territory ;  3  non-official  members  representing  the  interests  of  the  Christian 
missions  in  the  Territory;  3  non-official  native  members,  and  3  other 
non-official  members. 

Subject  to  the  Act,  provision  may  be  made  by  Ordinance  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  advisory  councils  for  native  matters ;  and  native  local  government 
councils.  The  Act  also  makes  provision  for  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
laws  of  the  Territory  of  Papua  and  the  Tenltory  of  New  Guinea. 

A  Papua  and  New  Guinea  Division  of  the  Royal  Australian  Navy  was 
established  in  July  1951. 

Trade  between  Papua  and  New  Guinea  and  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of 
Trade  returns ;  in  £  sterling) : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

4,932,984  2,391,960  1,926,194  4,048,309  3,875,309 

483,982  944,724  617,634  691,926  710,907 

6,663  7,168  12,850  4,318  2,679 

I.  Papua 

Papua  comprises  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea, 
together  with  the  Trobriand,  Woodlark,  D’Entrecasteaux  and  Louisiade 


Imports  to  U.E;. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 
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groups  of  islands,  and  lies  between  5°  and  12°  S.  lat.,  and  141°  and  165°  E. 
long.  Area  90,600  sq.  miles,  of  which  87,806  are  on  the  mainland  of  New 
Guinea  and  2,794  on  the  islands  above  mentioned.  On  30  June  1957  the 
non-indigenous  population  was  estimated  at  8,122,  the  native  population 
at  459,396. 

To  prevent  that  portion  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea  not  claimed  by 
Holland  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power,  the  Government 
of  Queensland  annexed  it  in  1883.  This  step  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  but  on  6  Nov.  1884  a  British  Protectorate  was 
proclaimed  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  eastern  half  of  New  Guinea, 
and  in  1887  Queensland,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  undertook  to  defray 
the  cost  of  administration,  and  the  territory  was  annexed  to  the  Crown  the 
following  year.  The  Federal  Government  took  over  the  control  in  1901 ; 
the  political  transfer  was  completed  by  the  Papua  Act  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  in  Nov.  1905,  and  on  1  Sept.  1906  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  Governor-General  of  Austraha  declaring  that  British  New  Guinea  was 
to  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Territory  of  Papua. 

About  50,000  natives  are  attending  administration  and  mission  schools. 
At  30  June  1957,  305,809  acres  of  land  had  been  leased,  of  which  260,124 
acres  were  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  principal  cultures  being  coconuts 
and  rubber.  A  preferential  tariff  is  granted  by  the  Commonwealth  on 
certain  produce  from  Papua.  Freehold  ahenation  is  prohibited,  but  leases 
may  be  obtained  at  low  rentals  for  long  terms.  Indigenous  sago  is  plentiful 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  there  are  considerable  numbers 
of  native-ovTied  coconut  trees.  Timber  production  is  expanding  and  fishing 
is  carried  on.  A  fisheries  research  vessel  is  operating  in  the  area. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Territory  is  divided  into  6  divisions 
(Southern  Highlands,  VVestem,  Gulf,  Central,  Northern,  Milne  Bay),  each 
in  charge  of  a  District  Commissioner,  assisted  by  a  District  Officer,  Assistant 
District  OfiScers  and  patrol  officers.  There  is  a  supreme  court  at  Port 
Moresby,  but  it  holds  sittings  wherever  and  whenever  necessarj^. 

By  Sept.  1958,  10  native  local  government  councils  had  been  established 
in  which  59,300  people  are  represented  by  281  councillors. 


Years  Total  Tonnage 


ended 

revenue 

Expenditure 

Imports ' 

Exports  '■ 

entered  and 

30  June 

(£A) 

CfiA) 

(£A) 

(£A) 

cleared 

1954 

3,296,593 

3,240,309 

6,201,969 

1,987,564 

552,321 

1955 

3,875,385 

3,844,149 

7,471,220 

2,825,696 

566,090 

1956 

4,983,549 

4,833,193 

8,975,834 

.3,364,535 

571,262 

1957 

5,648,104 

5,585,841 

8,661,252 

2,766,322 

511,168 

^  Imports  and  exports  are  now  recorded  on  f.o.b.  basis.  PreTious  annual  figures  have 
been  adjusted  accordingly. 

Local  revenue  is  mainly  from  customs  duties. 

Gold  and  manganese  are  the  only  minerals  exported,  but  are  no  longer 
important.  Copper,  platinum  and  silver  have  been  exported  in  the  past. 
There  are  10  proclaimed  mineral  fields,  9  of  which  are  also  goldfields. 
Gold  is  obtained  in  the  Louisiade  Islands,  on  the  mainland,  and  on  Woodlark 
Island.  Large  sums  of  money  are  no.,  being  spent  by  oil  companies  in  an 
intensive  search  for  oil. 

The  trade  is  principally  with  Queensland  and  New  South  Whales.  The 
chief  imports  are  foodstuffs,  tobacco,  manufactured  goods,  machinery  and 
transport  equipment;  exports,  1956-57,  copra  (13,220  tons,  £A942,286), 
rubber  (3,966  tons,  £A1, 148,542),  shell  (£A101,948). 
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There  are  regular  shipping  services  between  Sydney,  Port  Moresby  and 
Samarai,  and  small  coastal  vessels  run  at  frequent  intervals  between  the 
various  territory  ports.  An  air  service  to  and  from  Austraha  operates  six 
times  a  week,  and  there  is  an  internal  air-transport  network.  With  the  con¬ 
tinual  extension  of  roads,  the  importance  of  land  transport  is  increasing. 

There  are  wireless  telegraph  stations  at  Port  Moresby,  Samarai  and  Daru. 
A  short-wave  station  and  a  local  broadcasting  service  are  operated  by  the 
Australian  Broadcasting  Commission  from  Port  Moresby. 

There  are  branches  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales  and  the  Austraha  and  New  Zealand  Bank  at  Port  Moresby. 
The  currency  and  its  legal  tender  are  the  same  as  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Austraha.  The  coinage  of  the  Territory  of  New  Guinea  is  accepted  as 
legal  tender  throughout  the  Territory  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea. 


II.  New  Gdtnea 

The  Territory  of  New  Guinea  has  an  area  of  93,000  sq.  miles,  extending 
from  the  Equator  as  far  as  8°  S.  lat.,  and  from  141°  E.  long,  as  far  as  160°  E. 
long.  An  Austrahan  force  occupied  these  possessions  in  1914.  Under  a 
mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations  on  9  May  1921  the  Austrahan  Govern¬ 
ment  estabhshed  its  civil  administration  in  the  territory.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  Government  has  now  placed  the  Territory  of  New  Guinea  under  the 
trusteeship  system  estabhshed  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  trusteeship  agreement  for  the  territory,  under  which  the  Government 
of  Austraha  is  the  sole  administering  authority,  was  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  13  Dec.  1946.  The  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth,  subject  to  local  modifications  as  necessary,  may  be 
apphed. 

By  Sept.  1958,  16  native  local  government  councils  had  been  established 
in  which  91,130  people  are  represented  by  379  councillors. 

The  seat  of  administration  used  to  be  at  Rabaul,  New  Britain.  It  is  at 
pre.sent  at  Port  Moresby  (headquarters  of  the  administration  of  the  Territory 
of  Papua  and  New  Gmnea). 

Estimated  non-indigenous  population  at  30  Jxme  1967  was  14,436,  and 
the  indigenous  population  was  1,297,174. 

About  125,000  natives  are  attending  administration  and  mission  schools. 

The  total  area  of  non-native  plantations  and  farms  in  the  Territory  at 
31  March  1967  was  510,487  acres,  of  which  230,450  acres  were  under  crops. 
The  greater  part  of  this  area  was  planted  with  coconuts  (212,374  acres). 
Cocoa,-  coffee,  rice  and  peanuts  are  also  grown.  Tropical  fruits  grow 
abundantly.  The  staple  food  of  the  natives  is  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  taro, 
sago  and  bananas.  There  are  extensive  grasslands,  and  a  beef-cattle 
industry  is  being  developed. 

Timber  production  is  important  for  both  local  consumption  and  export. 
Total  production,  1957-58,  was  over  60m.  sup.  ft.  Plywood  is  produced 
at  a  modem  factory  (about  28m.  sq.  ft  in  1957-58).  Fishing  is  carried  on. 

The  land  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth  but,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
mining,  only  gold,  silver  and  platinum  are  worked.  Native  labour  is  used 
to  work  the  plantations,  and  the  natives  are  recruited  either  from  the 
adjacent  -villages  or  from  other  parts  of  the  Territory. 

Inter-island  trade  is  carried  on  by  small  motor  vessels  and  schooners. 
There  are  regular  shipping  services  from  Austraha  to  Rabaul,  Lae,  Madang, 
Wewak,  Alexishafen,  Kavieng,  Lorengau  and  Lombrum.  services  are 
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Tnaintained  from  Australia  six  times  a  week,  while  internal  air  services 
connect  many  places  in  the  Territory.  Road  transport  is  increasing  in 
importance  as  all-weather  roads  are  developed. 

Revenue  and  trade  (in  £A)  for  years  ended  30  June : 


1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Cnstoms  .... 

1,261,589 

1,428,463 

1,601,820 

1,702,884 

forestry  ...... 

139,813 

143,876 

203,145 

197,018 

Mining  receipts  ..... 

79,885 

74,468 

63,314 

67,023 

Total  revenue 

5,094,789 

6,404,654 

7,313,698 

8,150,696 

Chief  imports 

Rood  ...... 

2,430,265 

2,748,030 

2,511,797 

2,824,049 

Beverages  ..... 

259,387 

215,025 

254,328 

277,201 

Tobacco  and  preparations 

339,819 

390,604 

381,700 

405,934 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants,  etc.  . 

456,140 

536,476 

538,684 

576,746 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment  . 

1,830,632 

1,825,940 

1,963,539 

1,999,210 

Chemicals  ..... 

389,441 

584,850 

836,020 

869,241 

Manufactured  goods 

1,809,010 

2,034,660 

2,385,712 

2,389,879 

Total  imports  *  . 

8,586,024 

9,677,088 

10,280,029 

10,918,981 

Chief  exports: 

Copra  ...... 

5,883,960 

6,144,352 

4,795,987 

4,706,142 

Coconut  oil  . 

1,397,999 

1,215,662 

1,326,806 

1,316,776 

Coconut  meal  .... 

102,048 

81,523 

131,467 

125,411 

Cocoa  beans  ..... 

245,950 

612,204 

352,105 

454,463 

Timber . 

181,730 

893,324 

1,051,593 

1,178,004 

Shell . 

170,321 

218,956 

303,216 

220,917 

Desiccated  coconut  .... 

1,749 

— 

— 

— 

Gold . 

1,409,480 

1,339,473 

1,064,279 

1,225,447 

Total  exports '  . 

10,044,394 

10,060,641 

9,885,623 

10,312,492 

1  Including  those  not  enumerated. 


Main  commodities  exported  in  1956-57  were:  Copra,  65,800  tons; 
coconut  oil,  11,339  tons;  copra  oil  cake  and  meal,  6,084  tons;  gold,  78,866 
fine  oz.;  timber  (logs),  2,544,363  sup.  ft;  timber  (sawn),  3,050,506  sup.  ft; 
plywood,  24,005,860 sq.  ft ;  veneer,  118,760  sq.ft. 

Net  tonnage  of  shipping  entered  and  cleared  in  1956—67  was  666,818 
tons ;  total  inward  tonnage  of  cargo  was  135,505 ;  outward  135,579  tons. 

1.  New  Guinea  Mainland.  This  region,  the  northern  section  of  south¬ 
east  New  Guinea,  lies  between  2°  35'  and  8°  S.  lat.  and  141°  and  148°  E. 
long.  The  area,  including  Manam,  Karkar,  Long,  Bagahag,  Schouten, 
Kairiru  (D’Urville)  and  some  smaller  islands,  is  70,200  sq.  miles.  The 
estimated  and  enumerated  native  population  at  30  June  1957  was  1,095,802. 
It  was  declared  a  German  Protectorate  under  the  name  of  Kaiser-Wilhelms- 
Land  in  1884,  and  was  under  the  control  of  the  New  Guinea  Company  from 
1885  to  1899.  The  coastline  is  very  little  broken,  and  there  are  few  good 
harbours.  There  are  high  ranges  running  parallel  with  the  coastal  plain, 
which  is  from  20  to  100  miles  wide  and  broken  with  steep  spurs  in  some 
places  extending  to  the  actual  coastfine.  The  ranges  in  the  interior  have 
not  been  completely  explored,  but  some  of  their  summits  are  Imown  to 
attain  15,000  ft.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Sepik,  which  is  navigable  for 
over  250  miles,  the  Ramu  and  the  Markham.  The  climate  is  hot  and  the 
rainfall  large.  There  were  25  missionary  societies  at  work  in  1967 ;  some 
of  these  missions  have  plantations,  saw-mills,  etc. 

The  chief  towns  are :  In  the  Morobe  District  (non-indigenous  population, 
3,124),  Wau  and  Lae;  in  the  Madang  District  (non-indigenous  population, 
962),  Madang;  and  in  the  Sepik  District  (non-indigenous  population,  460), 
Wewak.  (Census  population  figures  at  30  June  1954.) 

2.  Bismarck  Archipelago.  In  Nov.  1884  a  German  Protectorate  was 
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declared  over  the  New  Britain  Archipelago  and  several  adjacent  groups  of 
islands,  and  in  May  1885  they  were  renamed  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 

The  archipelago  is  divided  into  3  districts:  New  Britain,  area  14,100  sq. 
miles  (main  islands.  New  Britain  and  Duke  of  York  group);  New  Ireland, 
area  3,800  sq.  miles  (main  islands.  New  Ireland  and  Lavongai);  Manus,  area 
800  sq.  miles  (main  islands,  Admiralty  group,  including  Manus).  Other 
islands  are  Mussau  Islands,  Gardner  Islands,  Nuguria,  Nissan  Island,  the 
Witu  Islands,  Umboi  Islands,  Hermit  Islands,  Ninigo  Group,  Kaniet  and 
Sae  Islands.  There  are  upwards  of  100  small  islands  with  a  total  area  of 
1,115  sq.  miles.  The  enumerated  and  estimated  native  population  of  the 
Archipelago  at  30  June  1957  was  149,764. 

New  Britain,  the  largest  island  of  this  group,  is  a  long  island  of  crescent 
shape  lying  east  and  west.  It  has  a  mean  breadth  of  50  miles  and  a  length 
of  300  miles.  The  enumerated  and  estimated  native  population  (including 
adjacent  small  islands)  was  96,517  at  30  June  1957.  A  mountain  chain 
traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  island,  and  in  the  centre  consists  of  several 
irregular  ranges.  There  are  several  active  volcanoes.  The  highest  known 
peak  is  the  Father,  about  7,500  ft  high,  which  is  an  active  volcano.  The 
island  has  very  fine  harbours.  The  chief  export  products  are  copra  and 
cocoa.  Non-indigenous  population  at  30  June  1954  was  3,856. 

New  Ireland,  the  second  in  size  and  importance,  is  situated  north  of  New 
Britain,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  St  George’s  Channel.  The  chief  town 
is  Kavieng,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island.  The  only  other  town 
is  Namatanai  on  the  south-east  coast.  The  island  has  a  long  range  of 
mountains  running  through  it.  It  is  of  older  formation  than  New  Britain, 
and  does  not  show  any  signs  of  recent  volcanic  activity.  The  principal 
harbour  is  Nusa  bay  on  the  north  coast  on  which  Kavieng,  the  seat  of  the  local 
administration,  is  situated.  The  enumerated  native  population  at  30  June 
1957  was  36,512,  including  adjacent  islands;  non-indigenous  population  at 
30  June  1954  was  713.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate  similar  to  that  of 
New  Britain.  The  chief  industry  is  coconut  growing.  There  are  numerous 
plantations  around  the  coast  near  Kavieng.  Smaller  islands  of  the  group 
include  Tabar,  Lihir,  Tanga,  Feni,  Nissan  (Green  Island),  Nuguria,  Mussau 
and  Emirau  Groups. 

The  Admiralty  Islands  are  the  most  important  of  the  small  groups. 
The  chief  island  is  Manus.  The  chief  town  is  Lorengau  on  the  north-east 
coast.  The  enumerated  native  population  of  the  group  at  30  June  1957 
was  16,235 ;  non-indigenous  population  at  30  June  1954  was  840.  Coconuts 
are  the  chief  cultivated  crop,  and  marine  shell  is  taken  for  commercial 
purposes. 

3.  Solomon  Islands.  The  portion  of  the  Solomon  Islands  within  the 
area  of  the  Territory  of  New  Guinea  consists  of  Bougainville,  Buka  and 
adjacent  islands,  including  Kilinailau  (Carteret  Island),  Taku  (Mortlock)  and 
Nukumanu  (Tasman)  Islands.  Bougainville  has  an  area  of  4,100  sq.  miles, 
and  an  enumerated  native  population  in  1957  of  51,608,  including  Buka, 
which  has  an  area  of  190  sq.  miles;  non-indigenous  population  at  30  June 
1 954  was  320.  Smaller  islands  in  this  group  have  a  total  area  of  30  sq.  miles. 
The  islands  are  very  mountainous.  Of  the  several  volcanic  cones,  Bagana 
(in  the  Crown  Prince  range)  and  Balbi  are  the  only  active  volcanoes.  °The 
principal  harbours  are  Kieta,  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Bougainville,  and 
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Raua  and  Tinputz  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Bougainville.  There  is  a  good 
harbour  on  the  west  side  of  Buka,  named  Carola  Hafen.  The  natives  grow 
bananas,  coconuts,  taro,  sweet  potatoes  and  cocoa. 
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NEW  ZEALAND 

The  first  Enropean  to  discover  New  Zealand  was  Tasman  in  1642. 
The  coast  was  explored  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1769;  in  subsequent  years  it 
became  a  resort  for  whalers  and  traders,  chiefly  from  Australia.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangi,  in  1840,  between  Governor  William  Hobson  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Maori  race,  the  Maori  chiefs  ceded  the  sovereignty 
to  the  British  Crown  and  the  islands  became  a  British  colony. 

The  Maoris  are  a  branch  of  the  Polynesian  race,  having  emigrated  from 
the  eastern  Pacific  prior  to  the  14th  century.  Between  1845  and  1848,  and 
again  between  1860  and  1870,  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  in  revolt 
against  British  rule,  but  peace  was  permanently  established  in  1871. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Definition  was  given  the  status  of  New  Zealand  by  the  (Imperial) 
Statute  of  Westminster  of  Dec.  1931,  which  had  received  the  antecedent 
approval  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  in  July  1931.  The  Governor- 
General’s  assent  was  given  to  the  Statute  of  Westminster  Adoption  Bill  on 
25  Nov.  1947. 

The  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Governor-General  and 
the  Executive  Council  under  the  present  system  of  responsible  government 
are  set  out  in  Royal  Letters  Patent  and  Instructions  thereunder  of  11  May 
1917,  published  in  the  New  Zealand  Gazette  of  24  April  1919.  In  the 
execution  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  the  Governor- General  must  be  guided 
by  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council ;  but,  if  in  any  case  he  sees  suflicient 
cause  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  Coimcil,  he  may  act  in  the  exercise 
of  his  powers  and  authorities  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
reporting  the  matter  to  Her  Majesty  without  delay,  with  the  reasons  for 
his  so  doing. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Govemors-General,  the  title  prior  to  June  1917 
being  Governor; 
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Earl  of  Lirerpool 
Viscount  Jellicoe 
Sir  Charles  Fergusson,  Bt 
Lord  Bledisloe 
Viscount  Galway 


1917-20  Sir  Cyril  Newall. 
1920-24  Lord  Preyberg,  V.O. 
1924-30  Lord  Norrie 
1930-35  Viscount  Cobham 
1935-41 


1941-46 

1946-52 

1952-67 

1967- 


Parliament  or  the  ‘  General  Assembly  ’  now  consists  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  former  Legislative  Council  having  been  abolished  since 
1  Jan.  1951. 

The  statute  law  on  elections  and  the  life  of  Parhanient  is  contained  in  the 
Electoral  Act,  1966. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  80  members,  including  4 
Maoris,  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years.  They  are  paid  £1,100  per  annum, 
plus  an  expense  allowance  vaiying  from  £275  to  £705  per  annum  according  to 
the  type  of  electorate  represented.  Every  man  or  woman  registered  as  an 
elector  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  For  Euro¬ 
pean  representation  every  adult  person  (of  either  sex),  other  than  aliens,  if 
resident  1  year  in  New  Zealand  and  3  months  in  an  electoral  district,  is 
required  to  be  registered  as  an  elector  for  such  electoral  district.  No  person 
may  be  registered  on  more  than  1  electoral  roU.  Every  adult  Maori  who  has 
resided  in  any  of  the  4  Maori  electoral  districts  for  not  less  than  3  months  is 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  an  elector  of  that  district.  A  half-caste  Maori  is 
entitled  to  register  either  for  a  European  or  a  Maori  electoral  district. 
Women’s  suffrage  was  instituted  in  1893  ;  women  became  eligible  as  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1919.  The  House  in  1958  included  4 
women  members. 

The  right  of  Maori  members  of  Parliament  and  of  Maori  petitioners  to 
use  their  language  is  safeguarded  by  standing  orders  of  the  House  under 
the  discretionary  power  of  Mr  Speaker.  Speeches  from  the  Throne  and 
bills  or  clauses  of  bills  specially  affecting  the  Maori  are  also  ofiScially  trans¬ 
lated  at  Mr  Speaker’s  direction. 

House  of  Representatives  elected  30  Nov.  1957:  Labour,  41;  National 
Party,  39 ;  total  80. 

The  Executive  Council  was  composed  as  follows  in  Feb.  1959: 

Governor-General  and  G .-in-C.  Viscount  Cobham  (assumed  office  5  Sept. 
1957 ;  salary  £6,500,  and  £5,000  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  his  establish¬ 
ment  (exclusive  of  the  Official  Secretary),  plus  travelling  expenses  for  him, 
self,  his  family  and  his  staff). 

Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  Minister  of  Maori  Affairs. 
W.  Nash,  P.C. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Minister  of  Lands.  C.  F. 
Skinner,  M.C. 

Minister  of  Finance.  A.  PI.  Nordmeyer. 

Attorney-General,  Minister  of  Justice,  Minister  of  Health.  H.  G.  R. 
Mason,  Q.C. 

Minister  of  Labour,  Minister  of  Mines,  Minister  of  Immigration.  F. 
Hackett. 

Minister  of  Marine,  Minister  of  Housing.  W.  A.  Fox. 

Minister  of  Works.  H.  Watt. 

Minister  of  Forests,  Associate  to  Minister  of  Maori  Affairs.  E.  T. 
Tirikatene. 

Minister  of  Defence.  P.  G.  ConnoUy,  D.S.C.,  V.R.D. 

Minister  of  Railways,  Postmaster-General  and  Minister  of  Telegraphs. 
M.  Moohan. 

Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce.  P.  N.  Holloway. 
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Minister  of  Education.  P.  0.  S.  Skoglund. 

Minister  of  Social  Security,  Minister  for  the  Welfare  of  Women  and  Children 
Miss  M.  B.  Howard. 

Minister  of  Transport,  Minister  of  Island  Territories.  J.  Mathison. 

Minister  of  Customs.  R.  Boord. 

Minister  of  Internal  Affairs.  W.  T.  Anderton. 

The  Prime  Minister  (provided  with  residence)  has  a  salary  of  £3,760 
plus  a  tax-free  expense  allowance  of  £1,500  per  annum;  Ministers  with 
portfolio,  £2,500  plus  a  tax-free  expense  allowance  of  £550  (Minister  of 
External  Affairs  £715)  per  annum;  Ministers  without  portfolio,  £2,000  plus 
a  tax-free  expense  allowance  of  £460  per  annum;  Parhamentary  Under¬ 
secretaries,  £1,500  plus  an  expense  allowance  of  £400  per  annum  (no 
Parliamentary  Under-Secretaries  have  been  appointed  since  Nov.  1954).  In 
addition.  Ministers  and  Parliamentary  Under-Secretaries  not  provided  with 
residence  at  the  seat  of  Government  receive  £300  per  annum  house  aUowanoe 
and  an  allowance  of  £3  3s.  per  day  whilst  travelling  within  New  Zealand 
on  pubUc  service. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  receives  £1,950  plus  an 
expense  allowance  of  £600  per  annum,  and  residential  quarters  in  Parha- 
ment  House,  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  £1,950  plus  expense  allow¬ 
ances  totalling  £705  per  annum. 

Beaglehole,  J.  0.  (ed.).  New  Zealand  and  the  Statute  of  Westminster.  Wellington,  1944 
Ouirie,  A.  B.,  New  Zealand  and  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  1931.  Wellington,  1944 
DoUlmore,  H.  N.,  The  Parliament  of  New  Zealand  and  Parliament  House.  WelUngton  195S 
Webb,  L.  0.,  Government  in  New  Zealand.  Wellington,  1940 


Local  Goveenmbbt 


For  purposes  of  local  government  New  Zealand  is  divided  into  counties, 
boroughs  and  town  districts.  Some  counties  are  subdivided  into  ridings. 
There  are  also  numerous  other  local  authorities  created  for  specific  functions, 
such  as  electric-power  districts,  river  (i.e.,  river  protection)  districts,  gas 
districts,  rabbit  {i.e.,  rabbit  extermination)  districts,  etc. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 


Country  New  Zealand  representative 
Australia  1  .  Frederick  Jones 


British  Commonwealth  and 
foreign  representative 


Vice-Adm.  Sir  John  Col¬ 
lins,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 


Austria  ®  .  — 

Belgium  ®  .  — 

Burma  ®  .  — 

Canada  1  .  Foss  Shanahan 

Denmark  “  .  — 

Finland  ®  .  — 

France  “  .  J.  V.  Wilson 

German  Fed. 


Johann  Manz  * 

A.  Nihotte 
U  Than  Hla 
G.  R.  Heasman,  O.B.E. 
T.  Wegener-Clausen 
P.  I.  Simelius  * 

C.  Beguiu-Billecocq  * 


Greece  ®  . 
India  1  . 


Republic 


Dr  Herbert  Noehring 
G.  Christodulo 
P.  Acytha  Menon 


1  High  Oommlssioner 


•  Ambassador. 
*  ChajTgd  d’Affaires. 


>  Envoy. 
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Country 
Italy  ^  . 

Japan®  . 
Malaya  ® 

Netherlands  ® 
Sweden® 
Tliailand  ® 
U.S.S.R.® 
U.K.i  . 

U.S.A.®  . 


New  Zealand  representative 
J.  S.  Reid 

C.  M.  Te  Arawaka  Bennett, 
D.S,0. 


R.  L.  G.  Challis  ^ 


British  Commonwealth  and 
foreign  representative 
Count  Pio  Macchi  di  Cellere 
Hisanaga  Shimadzu 
Gunn  Lay  Teik,  O.B.E. 

J.  Kneppelhout  * 

F.  H.  Arnfast 

Lek  Tantemsapya  * 

G.  M.  Rodionov  * 

Sir  George  Mallaby, 

K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 
Francis  H.  Russell 


*  High  Oommissioner.  •  Ambassador. 

*  Charg6  d’ Affaires. 


*  Envoy. 


There  are  in  Wellington  consuls-general  of  Argentina,  China,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Switzerland  and  Yugoslavia;  consuls  of  Austria,  Brazil,  Chile 
(Auckland),  Dominican  Republic  (Auckland),  Greece,  Norway,  Panama 
(Auckland),  Philippines,  Portugal,  Turkey  (Auckland) ;  trade-commissioners 
of  Ceylon  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  and  a  vice-consul  of  Finland 
(Auckland). 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 

There  are  two  principal  islands,  the  North  and  South  Islands,  besides 
Stewart  Island,  Chatham  Islands,  and  small  outlying  islands.  In  addition 
there  are  the  Island  Territories  (see  pp.  650  £f.),  and  the  trusteeship  territory 
of  Western  Samoa  (see  pp.  663  If.). 

New  Zealand  (i.e.,  North,  South,  and  Stewart  Islands)  extends  over 
1,100  miles  from  north  to  south.  Area,  excluding  Island  Territories,  103,736 
sq.  miles;  North  Island,  44,281  sq.  miles;  South  Island,  58,093  sq.  miles; 
Stewart  Island,  670  sq.  miles;  Chatham  Islands,  372  sq.  miles;  minor 
islands,  320  sq.  miles.  Acreage  66,390,700  acres,  exclusive  of  Cook,  Niue 
and  Tokelau  islands  (123,436  acres)  and  Western  Samoa  (1,133  sq.  miles). 
The  area  of  Maori  lands  is  estimated  at  4m.  acres. 

The  population  of  New  Zealand  proper  at  the  census  of  17  April  1956 
was  2,174,062,  inclusive  of  137,151  Maoris.  The  foregoing  population 
figures  do  not  include  Island  Territories  (see  pp.  650  fif.). 

Census  population,  exclusive  of  Maoris  and  Island  Territories  : 

Average  increase 


Males 

Females 

Total 

%  per  annum 

1891 

331,744 

292,711 

624,456 

3-5 

1901 

404,799 

365,605 

770,304 

21 

1911 

530,433 

475,152 

1,005,585 

2-7 

1921 

621,136 

593,541 

1,214,677 

1-9 

1926 

686,384 

658,085 

1,344,469 

2-1 

1936 

766,226 

735,258 

1,491,484 

1-1 

1945 

782,602 

820,952 

1,603,554 

0-8 

1951 

914,646 

909,160 

1,823,796 

2-3 

1956 

1,023,122 

1,013,789 

2,036,911 

2-2 

The  census  of  New  Zealand  is  quinquennial,  but  the  census  falling  In  1931  was  abandoned 
as  an  act  of  national  economy,  and  owing  to  war  conditions  the  census  due  in  1941  was  not 
taken  until  25  Sept.  1945. 
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The  areas  and  estimated  populations  of  provincial  districts  at  1  April 
1958  were  as  follows ; 


Provincial  district 

Sq.  miles 

Population  (ex> 
eluding  Maoris) 

Maori 

population 

Total 

population 

Auckland  . 

2.5,420 

816,140 

107,526 

923,986 

Hawke’s  Bay 

4.260 

95,400 

10,900 

106,500 

Taranaki  . 

3,750 

90,400 

6,600 

97,000 

Wellington 

.  10,870 

426,500 

16,700 

44.3,200 

Marlborough 

4,220 
.  10,870 

26,600 

700 

27,300 

Nelson 

71,800 

900 

72,700 

Westland  . 

4,880 

18,500 

200 

15,700 

Canterbury 

.  13,940 

321,437 

2,192 

323,629 

Otago  : 

Otago  portion . 

.  14,070 

1 71,800 

500 

172,300 

Southland  portion  . 

.  11,460 

89,300 

900 

90,200 

Total 

.  103,740 

2,128,397 

147,118 

2,275,515 

At  1  April  1958,  843,147  lived  in  the  rural  districts;  1,428,070  in  cities 
and  boroughs.  The  balance  of  4,298  consisted  of  persons  on  board  ships. 
These  figures  are  inclusive  of  Maoris. 

Maori  population  of  New  Zealand;  1896,  42,113;  1901,  45,549;  1936, 
82,326;  1945,  98,744;  1951,  115,676;  1956,  137,151;  1958  (estimate), 
147,118. 

Estimated  population  of  the  main  urban  areas  at  1  April  1958:  Auck¬ 
land,  401,500;  Hamilton,  43,700;  Gisborne,  23,400;  Napier,  28,800; 
Hastings,  29,300 ;  New  Plymouth,  29,600;  Wanganui,  33,000 ;  Palmerston 
North,  39,800;  Hutt,  90,600;  Wellington  (excluding  Hutt),  141,300; 
Nelson,  23,400 ;  Christchurch,  205,500 ;  Timaru,  25,500 ;  Dunedin,  101,600; 
Invercargill,  37,000. 


Vital  Statistics  (excluding  Maoris)  for  calendar  5'ears : 


Total  live 
births 

Ex-nuptial 

births 

Deaths 

Marriages 
(inch  Maoris) 

Divorces 

(decrees 

absolute) 

1954 

48,431 

2,100 

17,667 

17,557 

1,536 

1955 

49,869 

2,264 

17,953 

17,795 

1,472 

1956 

60,430 

2,310 

18,403 

17,531 

1,449 

1,400 

1957 

51,852 

2,549 

19,411 

17,614 

Birth  rate,  1957,  24-82  per  1,000;  death  rate,  9-29  per  1,000;  marriage 
rate  (including  Maoris),  7-89  per  1,000;  infant  mortahty,  19-39  per  1,000 
live  births  (exclusive  of  Maoris).  Maori  live  births  in  1957  numbered  6,632 
(birth  rate,  46-29  per  1,000);  deaths,  1,451  (death  rate,  10-13  perl, 000). 


Extbenal  Migration 

(exclusive  of 

crews 

and  through  passengers)  for 

years  ended  31  March  : 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Arrivabj 

Depart.ures 

1953 

66,240 

44,208 

1956 

66,472 

68,380 

1954 

61,845 

46,404 

1957 

76,055 

64,563 

1955 

61,610 

54,580 

1958 

79,666 

64,258 

RELIGION 

No  direct  state  aid  is  given  to  any  form  of  religion.  For  the  Church  of 
England  the  country  is  divided  into  7  dioceses,  with  a  separate  bishopric 
(Aotearoa)  for  the  Maoris.  The  Bishop  of  Wellington  is  Primate  and 
Archbishop  of  New  Zealand;  he  has  an  assistant  bishop  for  Wellington 
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diocese.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  under  an  Archbishop  residing  at 


Wellington,  and  3  bishops. 


Beligioua  denomination 

Number  of 
clergy 
(Jan.  1956) 

Number  of  adherents 
1951  census  1956  census 

Church  of  England  . 

614 

726,626 

780,999 

Preabyterian  . 

460 

446,333 

483,884 

Roman  Catholic  (including  ‘Catholic’  undefined) 

622 

264,665 

310,723 

Methodist 

338 

156,077 

161,823 

Baptist  .... 

122 

31,618 

33,910 

Brethren 

47 

21,398 

22,444 

Batana  .... 

165 

17,414 

19,570 

Protestant  (undefined) 

— 

14,432 

47,999 

14,122 

Salvation  Army 

161 

13,607 

Church  of  Christ 

42 

11,937 

10,852 

Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormon) 

34 

10,008 

13,133 

Oongregationalist 

30 

6,824 

7,448 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

39 

6,169 

7,219 

Blngatu  .... 

46 

4,970 

5,092 

Christian  (undefined) 

— 

4,863 

7,662 

Christian  Scientist  . 

— 

4,686 

3,992 

Jehovah’s  Witnesses 

_ 

1,756 

3,844 

Preethinier 

_ 

3,774 

1,661 

Hebrew  .... 

4 

3,661 

3,823 

Lutheran 

8 

3,309 

4,012 

Other  bodies’  . 

210 

26,152 

27,378 

Unspecified 

— 

10,451 

16,252 

Object  to  state 

— 

1-37,597 

173,569 

No  religion  (so  returned)  . 

— 

11,475 

12,651 

Total  . 

2,832 

1,939,472 

2,174,062 

*  Including  the  Society  of  Friends  with  593  members  in  1951  and  721  in  1956, 


EDUCATION 

The  University  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  the  University  of  Otago  (at 
Dunedin);  the  University  of  Canterbimy  (at  Christchurch);  the  University 
of  Auckland,  and  the  Victoria  University  of  Wellington;  number  of  students 
(1967),  11,039.  The  university  colleges  are  all  endowed  with  lands,  but  also 
receive  government  grants.  The  Canterbury  Agricultural  College  (at 
Lincoln)  and  the  Massey  Agricultural  College  (at  Palmerston  North)  are 
attached  to  the  university,  and  had,  in  1957,  a  total  of  1,497  students 
(including  those  on  short  courses).  There  were  6  teachers’  training  colleges 
with  4,014  students  in  Dec.  1957. 

At  the  end  of  1957  there  were  87  secondary  or  combined  schools,  with 
2,224  (excluding  part-time)  teachers  and  47,141  pupils.  There  were  also  113 
district  high  schools  with  492  teachers  and  8,823  scholars  in  the  secondary 
division,  including  11  Maori  district  high  schools  with  an  aggregate  of  45 
teachers  and  655  pupils.  Technical  high  and  technical  day  schools  num¬ 
bered  36,  with  969  teachers  and  17,496  pupils.  In  addition,  there  were 
41,354  part-time  pupils  attending  technical  classes,  1,640  full-time  and  2,041 
part-time  pupils  receiving  tuition  from  the  correspondence  school,  and  3,031 
receiving  part-time  instruction  from  the  technical  correspondence  school. 
Of  private  secondary  and  endowed  schools  there  were  102  registered,  with 
15,738  pupils,  including  11  secondary  schools  for  Maoris  with  834  pupils. 

For  primary  schools  there  is  an  education  department  (which  also  exer¬ 
cises  certain  functions  in  regard  to  both  university  and  secondary  schools). 
There  are  10  district  education  boards.  At  the  end  of  1957  there  were  1,964 
public  primary  schools  (including  intermediate  schools  and  departments), 
with  348,940  scholars ;  average  attendance,  3 1 1 ,523 ;  the  number  of  teachers 
at  the  end  of  1967  was  10,974.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
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7  and  15,  but  at  the  age  of  5  a  child  may  enter  either  a  state  or  private 
primary  school.  The  instruction  given  at  the  pubhc  schools  is  secular  only, 
and  for  the  ordinary  standard  course  entirely  free.  There  is  a  correspond¬ 
ence  school  for  children  in  remote  areas  and  those  unable  to  attend  school 
for  various  reasons,  with  1,176  primary  pupils.  There  were  also,  at  the  end 
of  1957,  323  registered  primary  private  schools,  with  1,338  teachers  and 
49,644  pupils. 

There  were  160  Maori  village  schools,  with  13,084  scholars,  including 
1,094  Europeans,  while  the  number  of  scholars  of  the  11  Maori  mission 
schools  was  735. 

Children  aged  3  and  under  5  may  enrol  at  free  kindergartens  maintained 
by  local  branches  of  the  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  which  are  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  Government.  At  the  end  of  1957  there  were  13,368  children 
on  the  rolls  of  189  free  kindergartens. 

There  is  a  school  of  mines  in  addition  to  the  Otago  University  School 
of  Mines ;  7  occupation  centres  for  inteUectuaUy  handicapped  children ;  6 
cerebral  palsy  schools;  46  hospital  classes,  2  special  schools  and  60  special 
classes  for  backward  children,  53  speech  clinics,  7  health  camp  schools,  6 
classes  for  partially  sighted,  7  remedial  clinics,  2  convalescent  schools;  2 
schools  for  the  deaf  (at  Christchurch  and  Auckland)  and  1  private  school  for 
deaf  children  (at  Fielding) ;  a  school  for  the  blind  (at  Auckland) ;  a  special 
school  for  mentally  backward  boys  (at  Otekaike,  Otago)  and  a  similar 
school  for  girls  (at  Richmond,  Nelson)  and  6  psychological  clinics. 

Total  net  expenditure  out  of  government  funds  in  1957-58  upon  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  (including  receipts  from  endowments)  was  £34,036,012. 

Cinemas.  There  were  in  1957,  578  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
264,425. 

Newspapers.  There  were  in  1957,  42  daily  newspapers  (10  morning 
and  32  evening)  with  a  combined  circulation  of  859,000.  Eight  of  these 
newspapers  (2  each  in  Auckland,  WeUington,  Christchurch  and  Dunedin) 
had  a  circulation  of  600,000. 

Beeby,  0.  E.,  Intermediate  Schools  in  New  Zealand.  Wellington,  1938 

Campbell,  A.  E.,  Higher  Education  and  its  FiUure.  Wellington,  1943 

McOneen,  H.  0.,  Vocational  Outdance  in  New  Zealand.  Wellington,  1940 

Murdoch,  J.  H.,  The  High  Schools  of  New  Zealand.  Wellington,  1943 

Parkyn,  G.  W.  (ed.).  The  Administration  of  Education  in  New  Zealand.  WeUington,  1954 

Wild)  L.  J.,  The  Deoelopmenl,  of  Agricultural  Education  in  New  Zealand.  Wellington,  1953 

JUSTICE 

The  judiciary  consists  of  the  Chief  Justice,  3  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  and  10  Supreme  Court  judges. 

A  Maori  may  give  evidence  in  any  court  in  the  Maori  language  and 
request  the  services  of  a  licensed  interpreter. 

At  the  end  of  1957  the  gaols  and  Borstal  institutions  contained  1,613 
prisoners,  1,474  undergoing  sentence  and  39  on  remand  and  awaiting  trial. 

The  Crimes  Amendment  Act,  1941,  abolished  the  death  penalty  (except 
for  treason)  and  flogging,  but  capital  punishment  was  restored  in  1960. 

Police.  The  police  force  in  New  Zealand  is  a  national  body  maintained 
wholly  by  the  general  government.  The  total  strength  of  the  force  at  31 
March  1958  was  2,269  (including  60  women),  the  proportion  of  pohce  to 
population  being  1  to  1,003.  The  total  cost  of  pohce  services  for  the  year 
1957-68  was  £2,885,153,  equivalent  to  £1  53.  4d.  per  head  of  population. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICES 

New  Zealand  is  divided  into  hospital  districts,  with  eleettve  boards 
for  the  administration  of  the  pubUc  hospitals  and  charitable  relief.  The 
finance  is  obtained  from  Social  Security  Fund  payments  and  levies  on  local 
authorities  (annually  decreasing),  but  the  principal  source  is  government 
subsidies  from  general  taxation.  Expenditure  by  hospital  boards  on  pubhc 
hospitals  and  kindred  institutions  during  the  year  ended  31  March  1957 
was  £17,073,000  for  maintenance  and  £5,415,000  for  capital  expenditure, 
excluding  loan  works.  Payments  of  medical,  maternity,  hospital  etc., 
benefits  from  the  Social  Security  Fund  for  1957-58  were  £17,058,307. 

A  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  in  1938  and  became  operative  as  from 
1  April  1939.  The  principal  objects  were:  (1)  to  substitute  for  the  system 
of  non-contributory  civil  pension — e.g.,  old-age,  widows’,  and  other  pensions 
—a  system  of  monetary  benefits,  on  a  contributory  basis ;  (2)  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  system  of  medical  and  hospital  benefits,  and  of  other  related  benefits. 

Monetaby  Benefits  available  and  the  rates  as  at  1  Oct.  1958  are  as 
follows ;  In  most  cases  the  rates  of  benefit  quoted  are  subject  to  certain  de¬ 
ductions  on  account  of  income  or  accumulated  property  (in  excess  of  certain 
hmits).  . 

Superannuaiion  Benefits.  Available  as  from  1  April  1940  at  the  rate  of 
£10  per  annum  during  1940-41,  and  increased  by  £2  10s.  per  annum  until 
1  Oct.  1951,  when  it  had  reached  £37  10s.  per  annum.  From  that  date  it 
was  raised  to  £75,  increasing  by  £5  per  annum  as  from  1  April  of  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  and  stood  at  £110  in  1958-59.  The  rate  is  to  be  increased  to 
£156  a  year  in  1959  and  to  £208  a  year  in  1960.  Subject  to  certain  residential 
qualifications,  every  person  over  the  age  of  65  is  eligible  for  superannuation 
irrespective  of  income  of  property. 

Age  Benefits.  The  qualifying  age  is  60  years,  and  the  basic  rate  is 
£208  per  annum.  If  the  appheant’s  wife  is  under  60  years  of  age,  and 
thus  cannot  qualify  for  a  benefit,  the  husband’s  benefit  may  be  increased  by 
an  amount  not  exceeding  £208  per  annum.  The  rate  for  an  unmarried 
person  is  £234  a  year.  From  I  Aug.  1955  an  age  benefit  may  be  granted 
to  unmarried  women  between  55  and  60  years  of  ago  who  are  unable  to 
engage  in  regular  employment. 

Widows'  Benefits.  A  widow  may  receive  a  benefit  of  up  to  £234  a  year, 
but  one  who  has  never  had  a  child  cannot  qualify  imless  she  is  at  least 
50  years  of  age.  There  is  no  age  restriction  for  a  widow  with  a  dependent 
child  or  children.  A  beneficiary  with  one  dependent  child  may  receive,  in 
ad(htion  to  the  basic  benefit,  a  mother’s  allowance  of  up  to  £143  a  year, 
while  a  beneficiary  with  2  dependent  children  may  receive  a  mother’s 
allowance  of  up  to  £169  a  year.  For  a  widow  with  3  dependent  children  the 
rate  of  mothers’  allowance  is  £195;  with  4  children  £221;  with  5  children 
£247 ;  and  with  6  or  more  childi'en  £273  a  year.  In  addition,  the  family 
benefit  (referred  to  imder  a  subsequent  heading)  is  payable  in  respect  of  each 
child  under  16  years  of  age. 

Orphans'  Benefits.  Orphaned  children  under  the  age  of  16  years,  both 
of  whose  parents  are  dead,  are  each  entitled  to  a  benefit  ranging  up  to  a 
maximum  of  £117  per  annum. 

Family  Benefits.  As  from  1  Oct.  1958  a  family  benefit  of  15s.  per  week 
is  payable  in  respect  of  each  child  under  16  years  of  age,  irrespective  of  the 
circumstances  or  income  of  the  parents  or  children. 
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Invalids’  Benefits.  Subject  to  certain  restrictions,  persons  over  16 
years  of  age  who  are  blincl  or  permanently  incapacitated  for  work  are  eligible 
for  invalids’  benefits.  For  unmarried  invalids  over  16  and  under  20  years  of 
age  the  rate  is  £195  a  year,  for  married  men  £208,  increased  by  £208  a  year 
for  a  dependent  wife,  and  for  unmarried  persons,  20  years  or  over,  £234  a 
year. 

Miners’  Benefits.  The  basic  rate  of  miners’  benefits,  which  are  available 
for  miners  suffering  from  occupational  diseases,  is  £208  per  annum,  increased 
by  £208  per  annum  for  a  dependent  wife.  The  maximum  for  an  unmarried 
person  is  £234  a  year.  There  is  also  a  provision  for  a  benefit  of  £201  10s. 
per  annum  for  a  widow  whose  husband  died  while  in  receipt  of  a  miner’s 
benefit. 

Sickness  Benefits.  The  rates  are  the  same  as  for  unemployment. 

Unemployment  Benefits.  Every  person  except  a  seasonal  worker,  who 
has  been  unemployed  for  a  longer  period  than  7  days,  and  whose  unem¬ 
ployment  is  not  of  his  or  her  own  choosing,  is  eligible  for  an  unemployment 
benefit.  For  persons  (without  dependants)  over  16  and  under  20  years  of 
age  the  rate  is  £3  os.  per  week,  for  unmarried  persons  20  years  and  over,  £4  10s. 
per  week  and  for  all  other  persons  £4  per  week,  with  an  addition  of  £4  per 
week  for  a  dependent  wife. 

Emergency  Benefits.  These  are  granted  to  persons  who  from  age, 
physical  or  mental  disability,  domestic  circumstances,  etc.,  are  unable  to 
earn  a  livehhood  and  are  ineligible  for  any  other  monetary  benefit.  The 
rate  is  fixed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  the  type  of  benefit  for  which  the 
applicant  most  closely  qualifies. 

Supplementary  Assistance.  Special  financial  assistance  is  granted  when 
applicants  have  special  commitments  which  cannot  be  met  out  of  current 
income,  have  insufficient  other  means  and  have  no  possibility  to  help  them¬ 
selves. 

Domestic  Concession.  Female  beneficiaries  are  allowed  to  earn  an  extra 
£78  per  year,  without  afi'ecting  their  benefits,  from  domestic  employment  in 
a  private  home. 

Reciprocity  with  Other  Countries.  There  are  reciprocal  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  New  Zealand  and  Australia  in  respect  of  age,  invalids’,  widows’, 
family,  unemployment  and  sickness  benefits,  and  between  Now  Zealand 
and  Great  Britain  and  between  New  Zealand  and  Northern  Ireland  in  respect 
of  family,  age,  superannuation,  widows’,  orphans’,  invalids’,  sickness,  and 
unemployment  benefits. 

Medical,  Hospital  and  other  Related  Benefits  are  also  provided  from  the 
Social  Security  Fund.  These  consist  mainly  of  the  payment  of  certain 
prescribed  fees  for  medical  attention  by  private  practitioners,  free  treatment 
in  public  hospitals  and  in  mental  hospitals,  certain  prescribed  fees  for 
treatment  in  private  hospitals,  maternity  benefits  (including  ante-natal  and 
post-natal  treatment  and  services  of  doctors  and  nurses  at  confinements), 
pharmaceutical  benefits  (medicines,  drugs,  etc.,  prescribed  by  medical 
practitioners),  etc.  There  are  also  benefits  in  connexion  mth  dental  services, 
X-ray  diagnosis,  massage,  home-nursing,  artificial  aids,  etc. 

Financial  Contributions.  The  principial  revenue  of  the  Social  Security 
Fund  derives  from  a  charge  on  virtually  all  salaries,  wages  and  other  income 
(including  the  income  of  companies),  the  rate  being  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound. 
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Total  receipts  of  the  Social  Security  Fund  for  the  year  ended  31 
March  1968  amounted  to  £66,609,689,  made  up  as  follows:  Charge  on 
salaries  and  wages  and  other  income,  £66,256,104;  other  receipts, 
£253,485. 

War  Pensioiu  (including  economic  pensions).  Provision  is  made  for  the 
payment  of  pensions  and  allowances,  on  certain  conditions,  to  members,  or 
dependants  of  disabled,  deceased  or  missing  members,  of  the  New  Zealand 
Forces  who  served  in  the  South  African  War,  the  First  World  War,  the 
Second  World  War,  to  members  of  the  New  Zealand  Mercantile  Marine 
during  the  Second  World  War,  or  in  connexion  with  any  emergency  whether 
arising  out  of  the  obligations  undertaken  by  New  Zealand  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise.  Members  of  the  Emergency  Reserve 
Corps  are  also  provided  for.  Such  pensions  are  not  a  charge  on  the  Social 
Security  Fund,  but  are  paid  from  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Principal  rates 
are :  War  pensions  (mercantile  marine  and  emergency  reserve  corps  pensions 
on  similar  lines)  are  paj^able  to  widows  at  a  rate  of  from  £3  7s.  6d.  to  £4  a 
week  according  to  deceased  members’  rank,  together  with  a  mother’s 
allowance  of  £2  16s.  a  week,  increased  by  10s.  a  week  for  the  second  and 
each  additional  child  up  to  the  sixth.  The  rate  for  total  disablement  is 
£4  lOs.  plus  £4  to  a  wife.  These  rates  may  be  increased  by  an  amount 
not  exceeding  £2  10s.  per  week  if  the  pensioner  is  suffering  from  total 
blindness,  two  or  more  serious  disabilities  or  one  extremely  severe  disability. 
Economic  pensions  in  addition  may  be  paid,  the  maximum  rates  being 
£4  to  a  member  (if  unmarried,  £4  10s.)  and  £4  10s.  to  a  widow.  War 
veterans’  allowances  are  £201  10s.  a  year  plus  an  equal  amount  to  a  wife, 
subject  to  income  qualifications  (£234  if  unmarried). 

In  certain  cases,  when  there  is  a  dependent  child,  a  child’s  allowance  of 
15s.  for  each  child  is  payable  in  addition  as  an  alternative  to  the  family 
benefit. 


Social  Security  Benefits  and  War  Pensions  (as  at  31  March  1958) : 


Number  in 

Annual 

Total  payments 

Benefits 

force 

value 

1957-58 

SOCIAL  Securitt: 

Monetary — 

£NZ 

£NZ 

Superannuation 

83,577 

8,775,585 

8,279,199 

Age 

118,187 

24,914,292 

24,304,077 

Widows  . 

12,168 

3,316,023 

3,279,683 

Orphans  . 

260 

34,320 

36,129 

Family  . 

326,619 

21,792,019 

20,152,619 

Invalids  . 

7,802 

1,862,181 

1,799,823 

Miners 

405 

117,757 

124,689 

Unemployment 

.  128 

62,067 

Sickness 

3,767 

1,368,360 

Emergency 

3,060 

819,461 

Special  Assistance 

4,721 

218,201 

Total 

560,694 

60,434,198 

Medical — 

Medical  . 

3,927,892 

Hospital 

4,930,424 

Maternity 

1,449,359 

Pharmaceutical 

4,466,541 

Supplementary 

2,284;091 

Total 

17,058,307 
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Benefits 

Number  in 

Annual 

Total  payments 

force 

value 

1957-58 

Wae  Pensions,  etc.; 

£NZ 

£NZ 

First  World  War 

15,694 

3,439,602 

3,294,368 

Second  World  War  . 

24,330 

2,671,722 

2,666,816 

South  African  War  . 

21 

6,076 

5,088 

War  veterans’  allowances  . 

10,881 

4,204,742 

3,539,098 

Mercantile  Marine 

26 

3,892 

8,590 

Emergency  Keserve  Corps. 

9 

2,153 

2,101 

K  Force  .... 

203 

21,583 

19,386 

Total 

51,164 

10,348,769 

9,430,447 

Sundry  Pensions  and  Annuities 

555 

79,476 

78,748 

Grand  total 

612,413 

87,001,700 

NATIONAL  INCOME 

Some  of  the  more  important  national  income  aggregates  for  the  last  5 
years  are  given  in  the  following  tables  (in  £NZlm.) : 


Government 

Net 

Net 

and  local 

national 

national 

authority 

income  at 

income  at 

Gross 

March 

Private 

trading 

factor 

market 

national 

year 

income 

income 

cost 

prices 

product 

1953-54 

786 

24 

734 

780 

841 

1954-55 

864 

27 

799 

866 

928 

1955-56 

898 

29 

841 

914 

981 

1956-57 

944 

29 

883 

954 

1,246 

1957-58 1 

994 

30 

928 

1,005 

1,081 

‘  Provisioual. 


The  source  of  private  income  for  the  last  4  years  ended  31  March  was 


as  follows  (in  £NZim.) : 

Salary  and  wages  payments 

1954-65 

431 

1955-56 

468 

1956-57 

495 

1967-58 > 
63S 

Pay  and  allowances,  Armed  Porces  . 

12 

12 

13 

14 

Social  security  benefits  and  pensions 

61 

64 

66 

70 

Kental  value,  o'WTier-occupied  houses 
Other  personal  income: 

Professional  .... 

20 

23 

24 

25 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Commerce,  trade,  or  business 

51 

54 

58 

62 

Farming  ..... 

132 

127 

143 

141 

Interest,  rent  etc. 

20 

20 

21 

23 

Other  (net)  ..... 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Company  income  before  distribution 

98 

94 

98 

100 

*  Provisional. 

FINANCE 


The  following  tables  of  revenue  and  expenditure  relate  to  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Fund,  which  covers  the  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
general  government — i.e.,  apart  from  capital  items,  commercial  and  special 


undertakings,  advances,  etc. 
taxes.  All  figures  in  £NZ. 


Taxation  revenue  excludes  social  security 


Tear 

ended 

Customs 

Income 

Other 

31  March 

and  excise 

Saies-tax 

tax 

taxes 

1955 

34,177,224 

22,621,119 

88,316,880 

17,338,290 

1956 

36,632,873 

23,443,498 

90,697,965 

16,539,718 

1957 

35,691,272 

22,280,915 

98,117,734 

16,704,809 

1958 

39,002,711 

24,321,810 

77,787,155 

17,913,478 

1969” 

48,100,000 

22,000,000 

105,000,000 

19,800,000 

Interest  * 
8,378,101 
9,146.663 
11,554.044 
12,392,094 
13,400,000 


Total 

(including 

others) 

191,216,240 

197,433,300 

206,276.330 

193,580,423 

230,100,000 


'  The  totals  shown  for  interest  cover  interest  on  the  Jjoans  Redemption  Account  and  on 
other  public  moneys,  together  with  interest  on  railway  capital  liability,  post  and  telegraph 
capital  liability  and  on  the  capitai  liability  of  certain  other  funds  and  accounts. 

’  Estimates. 
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Consolidated  Fund  expenditure  was  as  follows  (in  £NZ) : 


Tear 

Total 

ended 

Debt 

(including 

31  March 

services 

Pensions  * 

Education 

Health  ‘ 

Police 

others) 

19.55 

33,."63,532 

8,013,050 

22,886,086 

15,922,529 

1,778,284 

184,376,325 

1956 

34,533,746 

8,444,621 

27,455,708 

16,501,629 

2,032,584 

193,282,129 

1957 

35,408,559 

8,927,659 

31,826,068 

19,242,232 

2,630,089 

202,950,630 

1958 

34,070,219 

9,805,065 

34,257,051 

22,499,072 

2,885,153 

193,735,560 

1959" 

37,180,000 

11,111,000 

35,887,000 

23,800,000 

3,156,000 

227,692,000 

'  Exclusive  of  Social  Security  benefits. 
”  Estimates. 


Total  expenditure  includes  amounts  transferred  to  the  Social  Secirrity 
Fund. 

Taxation  receipts  in  1957-58  for  all  purposes  (i.e.,  including  Social 
Security  taxation,  £66,256,104,  and  National  Roads  Fund  taxation, 
£19,701,041)  amounted  to  £244,882,300,  giving  an  average  of  £109  6d. 
per  head  of  mean  population.  The  estimate  for  1958-59  is  £264-7m. 
(including  Social  Security  charge  of  £70m.),  the  total  being  exclusive 
of  taxation  receipts  of  the  National  Roads  Fund  (£19,701,041  in 
1957-58). 

The  gross  public  debt  at  31  March  1958  was  £782,111,000,  exclusive  of 
£26,191,000  in  respect  of  which  interest  has  been  suspended  by  agreement 
with  the  U.K.  Government  from  1931.  Of  the  total  debt,  £156,723,000 
represents  the  amount  outstanding  on  account  of  war  and  defence  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  majority  of  the  remainder  of  the  debt  represents  reproductive 
expenditure  or  investments.  The  gross  annual  interest  charge  on  the  public 
debt  at  31  March  1958  was  £25,316,000. 


DEFENCE 

The  control  and  co-ordination  of  defence  activities  is  obtained  through 
the  Defence  Council,  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Defence  in  charge  of 
the  three  Services,  and  through  a  series  of  inter-Service  Committees.  The 
Defence  Council  consists  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Minister  of  Defence  and 
other  Ministers  concerned  with  national  security.  The  chiefs  of  the  Naval, 
General  and  Air  Staffs,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
for  External  Affairs  attend  meetings  of  the  Council  in  a  consultative 
capacity.  The  Council  keeps  defence  policy  and  organization  constantly 
under  review,  including  questions  of  co-operation  on  defence  with  other 
countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  miUtary  questions  arising  as 
a  result  of  New  Zealand  membership  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Committee,  comprising  the  Chiefs  of  the  Naval,  General  and  Air 
Staffs,  is  responsible  for  advising  the  Government  on  defence  pohcy  and 
strategic  questions. 

Under  the  Minister  of  Defence,  control  and  administration  is  effected 
by:  (a)  the  Navy  Department;  (6)  the  Army  Department;  (c)  the  Air 
Department.  Command,  training  and  administration  of  each  service  is 
exercised  through  a  service  board,  the  chairman  of  which  in  each  case  is 
the  Minister  of  Defence. 

The  Mihtary  Training  Act,  1949,  provided  for  a  system  of  compulsory 
military  training  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  non-regular  forces. 
Training  under  this  scheme  began  in  May  1950;  by  March  1957  some  33,000 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Reserve. 

Compulsory  military  training  ended  as  from  1  April  1959. 
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Navy.  The  Navy  Department  is  controlled  by  the  New  Zealand  Naval 
Board,  set  up  in  terms  of  the  Navy  Act,  1954.  This  board  consists  of: 
(a)  The  Minister  of  Defence  (as  Chairman  of  the  Board) ;  (6)  First  Naval 
Member  (the  Chief  of  Naval  Staff) ;  (c)  Second  Naval  Member  (for  Personnel 
and  Material) ;  (d)  Third  Naval  Member  (for  Supply,  Transport  and 

Works) ;  (e)  The  Navy  Secretary. 

The  Naval  Board  implements  its  instructions  through  the  Navy  OfiSoe, 
which  directs  the  administration,  etc.,  of  the  Royal  New  Zealand  Navy. 

The  R.N.Z.N.  comprises  the  cruisers  Royalist  and  Black  Prince,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1943,  displacing  6,900  tons,  with  a  main  armament  of  8  6-2o-in. 
guns,  6  21-m.  torpedo  tubes  {Black  Prince),  2-in.  sides,  1-in.  tuiTets,  62,000 
s.h.p.  and  a  speed  of  32  knots  (lent  from  the  Royal  Navy),  6  frigates,  4 
ocean  minesweepers,  2  trawlers,  2  surveying  vessels,  12  seaward  defence 
motor  launches  and  1 1  small  vessels.  Two  fast  anti-submarine  frigates  are 
being  built  in  the  U.K.,  one  of  which,  the  Otago,  was  launched  on  11  Dec. 
1958. 

Personnel,  on  31  March  1958,  totalled  2,998  officers  and  ratings. 

Army.  The  Army  Board  consists  of  the  Minister  of  Defence  as  chair¬ 
man,  4  Military  Members  (Chief  and  Vice-Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Adju¬ 
tant-General,  Quartermaster-General),  the  Army  Secretary  and  a  Terri¬ 
torial  Officer  (associate  member). 

The  New  Zealand  Army  consists  of  a  small  Regular  Force,  the  Territorial 
Force,  the  Army  Reserve,  the  Cadet  Corps  and  the  mihtary  forces  raised  in 
time  of  war  or  other  emergency.  A  special  air  service  squadron  serving  in 
Malaya  was  relieved  at  the  end  of  1957  by  an  infantry  battalion. 

IMiUtarily,  the  country  is  divided  into  3  districts — Northern,  Central  and 
Southern — each  under  the  command  of  a  senior  officer  of  the  regular  force. 
The  higher  grouping  wthin  the  Army  is  Army  Troops,  District  Troops  and 
the  New  Zealand  Division. 

Regular  personnel,  on  31  March  1958,  totalled  4,400  all  ranks ;  territorial 
personnel  (active),  19,855  aU  ranks. 

Air  Force.  The  Royal  New  Zealand  Air  Force  is  controlled  by  an  Air 
Board  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Defence  and  administered 
by  the  Air  Department.  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  is  an  Air  Vice-Marshal 
and  the  Force  consists  of  the  Regular  Air  Force,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the 
Air  Training  Corps  and  the  Women’s  Royal  New  Zealand  Air  Force.  Organi¬ 
zation,  administration  and  equipment  are  similar  to  that  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force. 

Types  in  service  include  Canberra  bombers.  Venom  and  Vampire  fighters, 
Dakota,  Devon,  Hastings  and  Anson  transports.  Harvard  trainers  and 
Sunderland  flying  boats. 

The  effective  strength  on  31  March  19.58  was  3,269  all  ranks. 


PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  New  Zealand  is  suitable  for 
agriculture  and  grazing.  The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1967  was 
19,969,635  acres  (including  17,679,641  acres  in  sown  grasses  and  163,604  in 
fallow).  The  area  of  Crown  lands  (other  than  reserves)  leased  under 
various  tenures  at  31  Jan.  1957  was  17,979,878  acres. 
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The  largest  freehold  estates  are  held  in  the  South  Island.  The  extent  of 
occupied  holdings  of  or  over  1  acre  in  1952  (exclusive  of  holdings  within 
borough  boundaries)  was  as  follows : 


Sizes  of  holdings 

Number 

Acres 

Sizes  of  holdings 

Number 

Acres 

1  &  under  10 

12,363 

56,401 

1,000  &  under  5,000 

5,866 

11,367,370 

10 

1.  60 

13,716 

346,400 

5,000  „  „  10,000 

535 

3,670,182 

50 

„  „  100 

13,460 

989,287 

10,000  „  „  20,000 

276 

3,870,948 

100 

„  „  200 

18,104 

2,536,230 

20,000  „  „  50,000 

143 

4,404,001 

200 

„  „  320 

10,308 

2,584,876 

50,000  acres  and  over 

62 

4,912,638 

320 

„  640 

11,083 

6,011,073 

640 

„  „  1,000 

4,382 

3,470,297 

Total 

90,288 

43,219,703 

The  acreage  and  produce  for  each  of  the  principal  crops  are  given  as 
follows  (area  and  yield  for  threshing  only,  not  including  that  grown  for  chaff, 
hay,  silage,  etc.) : 


Wheat 

Oats 

Bai-ley 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Crop 

1,000 

per 

1,000 

per 

1,000 

per 

years 

Acres 

bushels 

acre 

Acres 

bushels 

acre 

Acres 

bushels 

acre 

1953 

127,225 

4,525 

35-57 

49,087 

2,385 

48-59 

65,324 

2,140 

38-67 

1954 

113,813 

4,783 

42-03 

20,629 

945 

46-05 

68,479 

3,335 

48-71 

1955 

103,989 

4,113 

39-66 

31,164 

1,602 

61-41 

41,674 

1,992 

47-80 

1056 

68,479 

2,658 

38-82 

42,168 

1,947 

46-18 

49,195 

2,032 

41-30 

1957 

65,743 

2,950 

44-88 

56,496 

2,888 

51-12 

69,776 

2,855 

47-75 

Private  air  companies  are  carrying  out  such  aerial  work  as  top-dressing, 
spraying  and  crop-dusting,  seed-sowing,  rabbit  poisoning,  aerial  photo¬ 
graphy  and  surveying,  and  dropping  supplies  to  deer  cullers  and  dropping 
fencing  materials  in  remote  areas.  The  main  aerial  activity  was  top¬ 
dressing,  statistics  for  the  12  months  ended  March  1958  being:  Hours 
flown,  65,863;  fertilizer  distributed,  465,733  tons;  area  treated,  4,159,464 
acres. 

Livestock  in  1957 :  129,309  horses,  6,808,635  cattle,  42,382,000  sheep 
and  602,469  pigs.  The  total  number  of  dairy  cows  in  milk  as  at  31  Jan. 
1957  was  1,997,819,  and  the  total  butter-fat  production  in  1957-68  was 
559m.  lb.  (1956-67,  525m.  lb.).  Butter  exported,  12  months  ended  June 
1968,  was  3,449,321  cwt;  cheese  exported,  1,826,525  cwt. 

Production  of  wool  for  the  12  months  ended  30  June  1968, 
497m.  lb.  (greasy  basis).  Exports  of  all  wool,  1957-58  (June  year),  was 
458,782,000  lb. 


Belsliaw,  H.  and  others,  Agricultural  Organieation  in  New  Zealand.  Melbourne,  1936 
Buchanan,  R.  O.,  The  Pastoral  Industries  of  New  Zealanders.  London,  1935 
Hamilton,  W.  M.,  The  Dairy  Industry  in  New  Zealand.  Wellington,  1944 
Holmes,  J.  M.,  Soil  Erosion  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Sydney  and  London, 
1946 


Manufactures.  Statistics  of  the  principal  manufactories  (excluding 
mines  and  quarries) : 


Year  ended 
31  March 

1955 

1956 

1957 


Persons 

engaged 

16.3,558 

158,148 

156,651 


Salaries  and 
wages  paid 
£NZ 

98,362,829 

107,870,738 

110,868,088 


Cost  of 
materials 
£NZ 

365,373,468 

384,878,179 

394,894,095 


Value  of 
output 

£isrz 

560,790,556 

686,047,289 

601,900,034 


Added 

value 

£NZ 

186,417,087 

201,169,110 

207,005,939 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the  products  (including 
repairs)  of  the  principal  industries  for  the  year  1956-57  (in  £NZI,000) : 


Manufactories,  works,  etc. 

Value  of 
products 

Manufactories,  works,  etc. 

Value  of 
products 

Meat  freezing  and  preserving 

104,543 

Basic  metal  industries  . 

3,380 

Ham  and  bacon  curing 

6,419 

Machinery  .... 

20,848 

Butt-er  and  cheese 

80,320 

Metal  products 

8,704 

Other  milk  products  . 

10,157 

Electrical  machinery 

6,420 

Wool-scouring  .... 

14,108 

Printing  and  publishing  (news¬ 

Saw-milling  (excL  logging)  plan¬ 

papers)  .... 

12,035 

ing  etc.  .... 

24,239 

Job  and  general  printing 

8,199 

Lime-crushing  and  cement 

5,675 

Agricultural  and  dairy  machin¬ 

Grain-miUmg  .... 

4,539 

ery  ..... 

5,254 

Biscuit  ..... 

3,288 

Motor-body  building 

2,320 

Confectionery  .... 

4,911 

Motor  and  cycle  repairs. 

26,065 

Fruit  and  vegetable  preserving  . 

5,844 

Motor  vehicle  assembly  . 

25,942 

Brewing  and  malting 

8,352 

Rubber  ware 

8,683 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes 

6,073 

Furniture  and  cabinet-making 

7,526 

Paint  and  varnish 

5,147 

Footwear  manufacture  . 

7,451 

Chemical  fertilizers  . 

10,032 

Woollen-mills 

4,490 

Joinery  and  wood  products 

8,651 

Hosiery  and  knitted  goods 

7,243 

Paper  bags  and  cartons 

5,722 

Clothing  manufacture  . 

28,951 

Sheet-metal  working  . 

9,374 

Mining.  New  Zealand’s 

production 

of  minerals  in  1967  included  30,195 

fine  oz.  of  gold,  1,279  fine  oz.  of  silver,  30J  tons  of  tungsten  ore,  3,158  tons  of 
diatomite  earth,  602  tons  of  magnesite,  1,573  tons  of  bentonite.  Among  the 
larger  tonnages  were  5,917  tons  of  valuable  non-brickmaking  clays,  2,399 
tons  of  iron  ore,  24,048  tons  of  silica  sand,  2,784  tons  of  dolomite,  15,171  tons 
of  pumice,  113,631  tons  of  serpentine,  1,174,336  tons  of  limestone  for  agri¬ 
culture,  1,012,062  tons  of  limestone,  marl  etc.  for  cement,  and  2,612,463  tons 
of  coal.  Evaporated  salt  production  was  7,650  tons.  Crude  petroleum 
production  was  205,210  gallons.  Mineral  production  for  the  year  was 
valued  at  £NZ1 7,240,727. 


Electricity.  The  general  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  electric 
power  is  to  supply  power  in  bulk,  leaving  the  reticulation  and  retail  supply 
in  the  hands  of  local  authorities.  Originally  these  consisted  of  cities, 
boroughs,  etc.,  but,  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  electric  supply  into  country 
areas.  Electric  Power  Boards  were  created,  and  these  now  embrace  many 
urban  areas.  Some  Power  Boards  operate  small  generating  stations. 
Practically  all  stations  rely  on  water-power,  fuel  plants  occupying  a  place 
of  minor  utility  for  stand-by  or  peak-loading  purposes.  Principal  statistics 
for  3  years  ended  31  March  are : 

1955  1966  1957 


Number  of  establishments 

99 

99 

101 

Total  motive  power  (b.h.p.)  . 

1,333,100 

1,339,398 

1,712,947 

Generators  (capacity): 

D.O.  (iw.) 

196 

160 

.  • 

A.O.  (tw.) 

939,921 

940,011 

1,205,190 

(k.Ta.) 

1,081,423 

1,081,597 

1,375,111 

Totals  (kw.) 

9-10,117 

940,161 

1,205,190 

Totals  (kva.)  . 

1,081,423 

1,081,597 

1,375,111 

TInits  generated  (1,000  kwh.)  . 

4,366,038 

4,734,169 

4,951,602 

Revenue  (£172) 

25,732,767 

27,788,797 

29,006,736 

BrDenditure: 

Operating  (£NZ) 

14,001,069 

14,777,142 

15,293,851 

Management  etc.  (£NZ) 

2,139,931 

2,360,950 

2,523,346 

9,293,938 

Capital  charges  (£172) 

7,652,630 

8,339,643 

Canital  outlay: 

baring  vear  (£NZ) 

17,840,789 

19,976,811 

22,137,420 

To  date'(£NZ) 

T 

160,973,581 

180,950,392 

203,087,812 
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Trade  Unions.  In  1957  there  were  411  industrial  unions  of  workers 
with  a  total  of  317,115  members. 

The  primary  object  of  an  industrial  union  is  to  protect  or  promote  the 
related  interests  (wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  employment)  of  either 
employers  or  workers  in  a  specified  industry  or  related  industries  in  New 
Zealand  or  in  a  specified  locality.  Other  powers  are:  (a)  To  enter  into 
industrial  agreements  relating  to  conditions  of  employment  and  where 
necessary  to  refer  industrial  disputes  to  councils  of  conciliation.  Where 
conciliation  fails  the  dispute  may  be  referred  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 
(6)  To  afifihate  with  or  be  a  member  of  any  industrial  association  in 
the  industry,  (c)  To  take  or  empower  legal  and  other  lawful  proceedings. 
(d)  To  invest  union  funds. 

The  method  of  government,  and  the  objects  of  a  union,  are  provided 
for  in  the  rules  which  are  recorded  by  the  Registrar  of  Industrial  Unions 
when  the  union  is  registered.  Such  rules  may  be  amended  by  the  union 
from  time  to  time  but  no  amendment  is  effective  until  it  is  recorded  by  the 
Registrar. 

Hare,  A.  E.  0.,  Works  Councils  in  New  Zealand.  'Wellington,  1943. — Report  on  Industrial 
Relations  in  New  Zealand.  Wellington,  1947 

COMMERCE 


Total  trade  (in  £NZ)  for  calendar  years : 


Total  imports  “ 

Exports  of  domestic 

Export  of  other 

(.O.D.V.)* 

produce 

produce “ 

Total  exports 

1953 

163,613,300 

233,473,656 

2,386,391 

235,860,047 

1954 

213,155,037 

242,372,878 

2,093,328 

244,466,206 

1955 

250,660,996 

257,149,855 

2,138,869 

259,288,724 

1956 

234,778,732 

275,099,210 

2,383,620 

277,482,830 

1957“ 

262,598,517 

273,646,797 

2,431,826 

276,078,623 

1 

Excluding  specie. 

•  Current  domestic  value  in  country  of  export. 

*  ProTlsional  figures. 


The  principal  imports  in  the  calendar  year  1957  were  as  follows : 


Articles  of  import  Quantity 

Fruits  (canned,  fresh,  dried)  ....  128,787,000  lb. 

Wheat  ........  10,354,000  bushels 

Sugar  (raw)  .......  1,966,000  owt 

Tea .  17,493,000  lb. 

Alcoholic  beverages  (including  wines)  .  .  .  1,607,000  gallons 

Tobacco .  6,222,000  lb. 

Apparel  and  footwear  .....  — 

Floor  coverings  .......  6,863,000  sq.  yd 

Cotton  and  linen  piece-goods  ....  — 

Silk,  artificial  and  synthetic  fibre  piece-goods  .  — 

Woollen  piece-goods  ......  5,585,000  sq.  yd 

Bags,  sacks  and  wool  packs  ....  1,314,000  doz. 

Yarns .  6,475,000  lb. 

Motor-spirits  .......  246,895,000  gallons 

Mineral  lubricating  oil  .....  10,837,000  „ 

Crude  petroleum,  fuel  oil,  etc.  ....  167,138,000  „ 

Iron  and  steel :  Bar,  bolt  and  rod  .  .  .  1,606,000  owt 

Plate  and  sheet  ....  2,706,000  „ 

Tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  .  .  666,000  ,, 

Wire .  831,000  „ 

Aluminium,  including  alloys  ....  68,000  „ 

Copper,  all  kinds  ......  138,000  „ 

Electrical  machinery  .....  — 

Tractors ;  Agricultural  .....  10,000  no. 

Industrial  ......  — 

Engines  and  parts  ......  — 

Other  machinery  .  ...  — 


Value  (£NZ) 
(O.D.V.) 
3,962,000 
6,059,000 
4,268,000 
2,734,000 
2,553,000 
1,716,000 
4,066,000 
3,366,000 
10,425,000 
4,880,000 
3,105,000 
1,609,000 
3,077,000 
11,984,000 
1,592,000 
6,257,000 
3,655,000 
9,285,000 
2,336,000 
2,258,000 
1,248,000 
2,461,000 
14,952,000 
3,840,000 
1,648,000 
3,014,000 
26,885,000 
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Articles  of  import 
Kailway  and  tramway  plant 
Artificers’  tools  ...... 

Other  metal  manufactures  (excluding  machinery) 
Raw  rubber  and  rubber  goods  (including  tyres)' 
Paper  (printing  and  other)  .... 

Manures  ....... 

Chemical  elements  and  compounds 
Motor  vehicles  :  ’Trucks,  lorries  . 

Motor  cars. 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products 
Timber  (sawn)  ...... 


Quantity 


6,399  no. 
41,47.3  „ 

41,289,000  sup.  ft 


Value  (£NZ) 
(C.D.V.) 
1,861,000 
1.705,000 
10,341,000 
•  3,674,000 
6,748,000 
2,031,000 
4,154.000 
3,114,000 
14,312,000 
3,149,000 
1,927,000 


The  principal  exports  of  New  Zealand  produce  in  the  calendar  year  1957 
were  as  follows  (in  £NZ) : 


Butter  (2,900,000  cwt) 

Cheese  (1,759  000  cwt) 

Edible  tallow  (186,000  cwt) 
Pish  .... 
Meats,  frozen ; 

Beef  (2,100,000  cwt) 

Veal  (205,000  cwt)  . 

Mutton  (1,054,000  cwt)  . 
Lamb  (3,945,000  cwt) 

Pork  (98,000  cwt)  . 

Other  (355,000  cwt) 

Meats  (canned  (104,000  cwt) 
Sausage  casings  (6,977,000  lb.) 


38,453,000 

17,842,000 

647,000 

1,913,000 

13,797,000 

1,842,000 

4,367,000 

38,995,000 

1,050,000 

3,865,000 

1,651,000 

4,651,000 


Milk  (dried  and  condensed) 

(1,354,000)  cwt)  .  .  .  5,741,000 

Apples  (56,007,000  lb.)  .  .  1,759,000 

Peas,  unprepared  (301,000  cen¬ 
tals)  .  889,000 

Hides  and  skins  .  .  .  10,068,000 

Wool  (430m.  lb.)  .  .  .  105,636,000 

Seeds  (grass  and  clover)  (163,000 

cwt) .  1,187,000 

Canned  vegetables  (8,071,000 

Ib.) .  387,000 

Tallow,  inedible  (37,000  tons)  .  2,385,000 

Casein  (283,000  cwt)  .  .  2,237,000 


Exports  of  certain  trade  products : 


Wool  (lb.) 

Frozen  meat 
(cwt) 

Butter  (cwt) 

Cheese  (cwt) 

1954 

392,900,020 

7,415,836 

2,645,030 

1,807,920 

1955 

417,363,000 

7,564,000 

3,019,000 

1,701,000 

1956 

427,882,000 

8,283,000 

3,349,900 

1,778,000 

1957 

430,233,000 

7,766,000 

2,900,000 

1,759,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  with  different  countries  (in  £NZ) : 


Imports  ^  from 


Coxmtries 
Australia 
Bahrain  Island 
Belgium  . 

British  Borneo 
Canada  . 

Ceylon  . 

Czechoslovakia 

Plji 

Prance  . 

German  Fed.  Kep. 

India 

Pakistan 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Italy 

Japan 

Malaya  &  Singapore 
Netherlands  . 
Poland  . 

Sweden  . 

Union  of  S.  Africa 
U.K. 

U.S.S.K. 

U.S.A.  . 


Exports  to 

1955  1956  1957  1955  1956  1957 

30,477,914  33,305,458  44,420,973  6,692,109  8,430,717  10,109,959 

2,863,759  3,191,431  1,452,333  8,626  2,546  6,734 

2,368,041  2,109,445  2,011,656  4,635,280  5,726,016  6,257,250 

110,957  35,389  51,629  2,425  3,974  3,095 

8,360,087  6,257,507  6,612,226  4,230,020  4,025,872  4,434,424 

2,505,910  2,221,629  2,577,194  93,486  110,176  74,080 

284,283  345,965  435,612  1,664,781  1,775,771  972,666 

1,721,974  1,463,220  1,436,786  1,055,951  1,323,350  1,052,946 

1,938,660  1,945,386  1,768,672  15,286,920  16,761,132  21,745,700 

6,868,459  6,591,009  7,771,072  12,687,693  10,403,379  12,138,735 

3,234,982  3,468,155  4,665,451  1,912,726  1,631,703  1,612,679 

44,590  88,474  60,504  23,193  13,869  70,317 

4,634,457  6,311,456  6,711,365  140  16,464  1,183 

869,902  1,583,591  1,346,866  —  2  — 

1,190,963  1,485,494  1,600,056  4,736,938  6,667,812  6,211,712 

2,523,794  2,237,041  2,240,918  1,982,656  2,679,334  7,801,975 

4,428,912  3,178,939  2,199,411  679,922  644,754  235,395 

2,411,099  2,085,966  2,469,838  4,516,066  4,617,445  4,076,903 

4,495  39,669  6,528  2,702,123  2,209,695  2,988,984 

2,259,436  1,834,951  2,616,230  462,981  708,206  520,229 

956,141  1,010,545  1,206,868  449,799  372,539  283,117 

137,830,904  126,144,053  135,061,787  169,657,058  178,755,997  161,727,770 
38,719  32,652  44,257  2,166,134  2,048,688  2,680,694 

21,304,817  17,803,575  20,445,173  15,100,197  19,607,995  21,699,099 


Totals  (including  all 

others)  .  .  250,660,996  234,778,732  262,598,146  259,288,724  277,482,830  276,070,623 

'  The  basis  of  valuation  is  the  current  domestic  value  in  the  country  of  export. 
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According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  total  trade  between 
the  U.K.  and  New  Zealand  was  as  follows  (in  £  sterling) : 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  46,865,368  179,918,343  196,986,747  183,076,369  160,834,819 
Ean^orts  from  U.K.  .  19,205,093  139,271,873  127,194,613  139,923,833  128,061,490 
Re  exports  from  U.K.  291,647  812,734  614,620  692,619  989,330 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  At  the  end  of  1957  the  registered  vessels  were  36  sailing 
vessels  of  1,487  tons  (net),  81  steamers  of  58,479  tons,  409  motor  vessels  of 
76,190  tons;  total,  526  vessels  of  136,156  tons  (net). 

Shipping  inwards  and  outwards  (excluding  coastwise  shipping) : 


Vessels  inwai'ds  Vessels  outwards 

British  Foreign  British  Foreign 


No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1953 

535 

2,236,065 

138 

531,492 

537 

2,272,038 

139 

631,982 

1954 

615 

2,584,691 

146 

676,441 

604 

2,582,692 

131 

650,242 

1955 

668 

2,850,943 

156 

675,625 

645 

2,782,545 

155 

667,928 

1956 

648 

2,752,484 

132 

612,068 

651 

2,760,627 

134 

602,094 

1957 

683 

2,878,354 

213 

1,061,585 

677 

2,865,931 

218 

1,073,925 

Railways.  On  31  March  1958  there  were  3,466  miles  of  government 
railways  open  for  trafSc.  Operating  earnings  from  government  railways, 
1957-58,  £30,009,546;  operating  expenses,  £31,063,649.  The  capital  cost 
of  construction  of  all  government  lines,  open  and  unopen,  to  31  March  1958, 
was  £128,662,705.  In  1957-58  the  tonnage  of  goods  (including  livestock) 
carried  was  10,331,948,  and  the  passengers  numbered  24,816,639.  In 
addition,  the  railways  road  motor-services  carried  19,082,908  passengers. 

The  total  revenue  (including  road  motor  and  other  subsidiary  services) 
amounted  to  £34,442,769,  and  total  expenditure  £35,588,196. 

Roads.  Total  mileage  of  formed  roads  in  New  Zealand  at  31  March 
1957  was  56,086,  inclusive  of  6,483  miles  of  formed  roads  and  streets  which 
were  not  paved  or  surfaced.  In  addition  there  were  16,080  miles  of  unformed 
legal  roads  and  4,771  miles  of  bridle-tracks.  There  were  also  8,803  bridges 
of  over  25  ft  in  length  with  a  total  length  of  774,216  ft.  Main  highways, 
principally  outside  borough  boundaries,  totalled  12,766  miles  at  31  March 
1957 ;  of  this  total  5,297  miles  were  classified  as  state  highways,  these 
being  the  principal  arterial  traffic  routes. 

Total  expenditure  on  roads,  streets  and  bridges  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  and  local  authorities  combined  for  the  financial  year  1956-57  amounted 
to  £30,685,391. 

At  31  March  1958  motor  vehicles  licensed  numbered  776,127,  of  which 
465,714  were  cars;  2,431  public  taxis;  4,441  omnibuses  and  contract 
vehicles;  50,472  light  commercial  trucks  and  64,873  heavy  trucks.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  remaining  number  were  26,337  motor  cycles,  50,815  vehicles 
exempt  from  paying  fees  and  16,543  government  vehicles.  Licensed  road 
goods-services  for  the  year  ended  31  March  1957  recorded  a  total  vehicle 
mileage  of  224m.  Total  revenue  amounted  to  £33,623,000.  The  road 
passenger  services  vehicle  miles  amounted  to  68,558,880,  and  passengers 
carried  totalled  153,219,147.  Total  passenger  revenue  amounted  to 
£8,506,153. 

Post.  Receipts  of  the  post  and  telegraph  department  for  year  ended 
31  March  1958  were  £22,740,777 ;  working  expenses,  £19,242,383,  excluding 
interest  on  capital  liability,  £2,179,694.  The  officials  numbered  22,568 
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(excltiding  1,286  country  postmasters,  etc.,  who  are  not  classed  as  ofiBcers 
of  the  department)  on  31  March  1958. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  are  governmental.  Number  of 
telephone  subscribers,  438,752.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  receipts  for 
the  year  1957—58  were  £13,863,034.  Number  of  radio  receiving  licences  at 
31  March  1958  was  549,307. 

A  departmental  committee  has  been  set  up  by  the  Minister  of  Broad¬ 
casting  to  advise  him  on  the  development  of  television  overseas  and  on  the 
problems  involved  in  the  establishment  of  a  television  service  in  New  Zealand. 

Civil  Aviation.  Domestic  scheduled  passenger  services  are  operated  by 
the  New  Zealand  National  Airways  Corporation  and  2  minor  companies. 
A  private  company  also  operates  an  inter-island  freight  service  under  con¬ 
tract  to  the  New  Zealand  Railways  Department.  International  Services 
are  operated  to  and  from  New  Zealand,  by  a  local  company,  Tasman 
Empire  Airways,  Ltd,  and  by  3  overseas  companies.  Non-scheduled 
services  are  run  by  the  main  companies  and  also  by  a  number  of  small 
operators  and  aero  clubs. 

Domestic  scheduled  services  during  the  12  months  ended  March  1958: 
Passengers  carried,  515,314;  mail,  741  tons;  freight,  40,553  tons.  Inter¬ 
national  services:  Passengers  carried,  70,466;  mad,  473  tons;  freight,  792 
tons. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

New  Zealand  has  its  own  distinctive  silver  and  bronze  coinage,  the 
denominations  being  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  U.K.  Up  to  31  Dec. 
1957  New  Zealand  coins  of  a  total  face  value  of  £8,684,122  have  been 
minted  by  the  Royal  Mint  in  London.  Withdrawals  of  silver  coinage  to 
31  Dec.  1967  totaUed  £1,674,257. 

The  constituents  of  the  New  Zealand  banking  system  are  a  Reserve  Bank, 
and  6  trading  banks,  and  of  the  latter,  2 — the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand — are  New  Zealand  institutions,  the 
other  3  being  primarily  Australian  concerns.  Prior  to  the  operation  of  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  Act,  1945,  the  Government  held  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  aggregate  paid-up  capital  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  1  Nov.  1945,  completed  the  process,  the 
bank  being  now  state-owned.  As  originally  constituted  the  Reserve  Bank 
had  private  shareholders,  but  these  were  repaid  under  the  Reserve  Bank 
Amendment  Act,  1936,  and  the  bank  was  in  effect  nationahzed.  By  the 
Reserve  Bank  Amendment  Act  of  1939,  governmental  control  was  extended, 
the  Act  directing  the  bank  to  give  effect  to  any  representations  made  to  it 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  Reserve  Bank  Amendment  Act,  1950, 
provides  instead  that  the  Bank  shall  give  effect  to  any  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  relation  to  the  Bank’s  functions  or  business. 
Bank-notes  of  the  Reserve  Bank,  which  has  the  sole  right  to  issue  bank-notes, 
are  legal  tender. 

At  the  end  of  March  1958  the  amount  on  deposit  at  trading  banks  was 
£287,767,866,  while  advances  were  £183,771,009,  exclusive  of  holdings  of 
Government  and  other  securities  amounting  to  £23,563,828.  The  value  of 
bank-notes  in  circulation  was  £62,207,602. 

There  are  the  post  ofiBce  savings  bank  and  5  trustee  savings  banks.  The 
post  office  savings  bank  had  at  31  March  1958,  991  branches ;  number  of 
accounts,  1,719,664;  amount  deposited  during  year,  £149,024,229;  with¬ 
drawn,  £133,993,616;  total  amoimt  to  credit  of  depositors  at  end  of  year, 
£268,506,406.  At  31  March  1968,  £55,937,036  was  on  deposit  in  trustee 
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savings  banks  to  the  credit  of  412,491  depositors.  In  addition,  amount  to 
credit  of  depositors  in  national  savings  accounts  as  at  31  March  1958 
totalled  £64,222,060.  Deposits  to  credit  of  scholars  in  school  savings  banks 
at  31  March  1958  amounted  to  £979,688. 

Minor  Islands.  The  minor  islands  (total  area,  320  sq.  miles)  included 
within  the  geographical  boundaries  of  New  Zealand  are  the  following : 
Kermadec  Islands,  Three  Kings  Islands,  Auckland  Islands,  Campbell  Island, 
Antipodes  Islands,  Bounty  Islands,  Snares  Islands,  Solander  Island.  With 
the  exception  of  Raoul  Island  in  the  Kermadec  Group  (population,  8)  and 
Campbell  Island  (population,  14)  none  of  these  islands  was  inhabited  at 
April  1958. 

The  Kermadec  Islands,  which  were  annexed  to  New  Zealand  in  1887, 
have  no  separate  administration  and  all  New  Zealand  laws  apply  to  them. 
Situation,  29°  10'  to  31°  30'  S.  lat.,  177°  45'  to  179°  W.  long.,  600  miles 
N.N.E.  of  New  Zealand.  Area  13  sq.  miles.  The  largest  of  the  group  is 
Raoul  or  Sunday  Island,  20  miles  in  circuit,  while  Macaulay  Island  is  3 
miles  in  circuit. 

A  meteorological  station  and  an  aeradio  station  have  been  established  on 
Raoul  Island,  and  the  population  including  the  official  staff  was  8  at  April 
1958. 


Island  Territories.  Island  territories  coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  Zealand  consist  of  Cook  Islands,  Niue  Island,  the  Tokelau  Islands 
and  the  trusteeship  territory  of  Western  Samoa. 


The  Cook  Islands,  which  lie  between  8°  and  23°  S.  lat.,  and  156°  and 
167°  W.  long.,  were  proclaimed  a  British  protectorate  in  1888,  and  on  11 
June  1901  were  annexed  and  proclaimed  part  of  New  Zealand.  The  islands 
within  the  territory  fall  roughly  into  two  groups — the  scattered  islands 
towards  the  north  (Northern  group)  and  the  islands  towards  the  south 
known  as  the  Lower  group.  The  'Tokelau  Islands  were  proclaimed  part 
of  New  Zealand  as  from  1  Jan.  1949. 

The  names  of  the  islands  with  their  populations  estimated  at  31  March 
1958  are  as  follows: 


Lower  Group —  Population 

Rarotonga  .  .  .  7,368 

Mangaia  .  .  .  2,060 

Atiu  ....  1,344 

Aitutaki  .  .  .  2,430 

Mauke  tParry  I.)  .  .  842 

Mitiaro  .  .  .  288 

Manuae  and  Te  au-o-tu  .  46 

Takutea  .  .  .  Nil 


Northern  Group — 

Population 

Nassau  . 

113 

Palmerston  (Avarau) 

82 

Penrhyn  (Tongareva) 

645 

Manihiki  (Humphrey) 

710 

Rakahanga  (Reirson) 

355 

Pukapuka  (.Danger) 

642 

Suwarrow  (Anchorage) 

Nil 

Total 

.  16,925 

Total  area  of  the  Cook  Islands,  excluding  Niue,  is  about  88  sq.  miles. 
During  the  year  1957  registered  births  numbered  732  and  deaths  238; 
deaths  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age,  73. 

Rarotonga  is  20  miles  in  circu^erence ;  Atiu,  20  miles ;  Aitutaki,  14J 
miles.  Laws  governing  the  whole  of  the  Cook  Islands  are  made  by  Act  of 
the  Parliament  of  New  Zealand  or  by  Orders  in  Council  and  regulations 
issued  thereunder.  Ordinances  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  Cook  Islands 
may  be  made  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Cook  Islands,  while  other 
ordinances,  restricted  in  their  application  to  the  islands  where  they  are 
made,  may  be  made  by  local  island  councils.  Both  classes  of  ordinances 
require  the  assent  of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  or  they  may  be  reserved 
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for  the  signification  of  the  Governor-General’s  pleasure.  The  Resident 
Commissioner  in  Rarotonga  and  the  Resident  Agents  in  the  outer  islands 
are  the  Presidents  of  the  respective  island  councils,  which  consist  in  each  case 
partly  of  ex-officio  members  (officials  and  the  Arikis  or  leading  chiefs)  and 
partly  of  elected  members.  General  elections  are  held  in  every  third  year, 
and  all  Cook  Island  Maoris  being  British  subjects  of  or  over  the  age  of  18 
years  are  entitled  to  vote.  An  act  passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Government 
in  1946  provides  for  a  Legislative  Council  of  the  Cook  Islands,  consisting  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner  as  president,  10  unofficial  members  of  Island 
Councils  to  be  elected  and  10  official  members  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General. 

The  klinister  of  Island  Territories,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  New  Zealand,  is  charged  with  the  administration. 

The  Cook  Islands  Amendment  Act  1957,  which  came  into  force  in  1958, 
provides  for:  (a)  the  establishment  of  a  new  legislature  with  widened  com¬ 
position  and  powers  to  replace  the  present  Legislative  Council — the  new 
legislature  will  be  called  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  will  have  an  elected 
majority  in  place  of  the  present  official  majority,  in  particular,  it  will  have 
increased  financial  authority ;  (6)  the  setting  up  of  an  Executive  Committee 
with  elected  and  official  representation  to  advise  the  Resident  Commissioner 
in  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties  and  to  provide  a  link  between  the  legislature 
and  the  executive;  (c)  the  development  of  the  authority  of  Island  Councils 
to  the  point  where  they  become  the  principal  organs  of  island  or  local  govern¬ 
ment  as  distinct  from  the  central  executive  government;  and  (d)  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  village  committees  with  limited  police  and  judicial  authority. 

All  Cook  Islanders  receive  free  medical  and  surgical  treatment  in  their 
villages,  the  hospital  and  the  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  Cook  Island  Maori 
patients  in  the  hospital  and  the  sanatorium  and  all  schoolchildren  receive 
free  dental  treatment.  Nineteen  government  schools  are  established  in  the 
various  islands.  The  London  Missionary  schools  were  taken  over  by  the 
Administration  in  1952.  There  are  also  8  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
schools  and  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist  mission  school.  Secondary  education 
is  provided  for  by  1  government  and  3  mission  schools  on  Rarotonga,  and 
1  mission  school  at  Aitutaki.  The  instruction  given  in  government  schools 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  New  Zealand  state  schools,  but  with  a  special  syllabus 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  people.  Regular  instruction  is  given  in 
the  Maori  language  in  all  classes,  while  during  the  first  2  years  all  instruction 
is  in  the  vernacular,  English  being  taught  only  as  a  subject.  Numbers  of 
pupils  on  the  rolls  (31  March  1958):  Government  schools,  3,871;  Roman 
Catholic,  415;  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  44. 

Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs  duties  which  follow  the  New 
Zealand  customs  tariff,  income  tax  and  stamp  sales,  and  for  the  financial 
year  1967-58  amounted  to  £444,391  (excluding  grants  from  New  Zealand  of 
£390,962,  mainly  for  medical  and  educational  purposes);  expenditure, 
£707,909.  The  trade  for  1957  was :  Imports,  £788,048 ;  exports,  £540,925. 
Chief  exports  were:  Citrus  fruits  (£111,626),  tomatoes  (£65,874),  copra 
(£52,238),  mother-of-pearl  shell  (£176,248),  manufactured  goods  (£84,109) 
and  pineapples  (£4,688).  Wireless  stations  are  maintained  at  all  the 
permanently  inhabited  islands;  passenger  and  mail  air  services  are  main¬ 
tained  by  a  fortnightly  service  to  Aitutaki  Island. 

Resident  Commissioner.  G.  Nevill. 

Buck,  P.  H.,  Material  Culture  of  the  Cook  Islande  (Memoirs  of  Board  of  Maori  Ethnological 
Research,  Vol.  2).  New  Plymouth,  1927. —  Vikinos  of  the  Sunrise.  New  York,  193S. — The 
Coming  of  the  Maori.  Wellington,  1950 
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Niue  Island  is  one  of  the  Cook  Islands,  but  has  been  under  separate 
administration  since  1903.  There  is  a  Resident  Commissioner  and  an 
Island  Council,  and  legislative  measures  apply  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cook 
Islands.  Distance  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  1,343  miles;  from  Raro¬ 
tonga,  680  miles.  Area,  100  sq.  miles;  circumference,  40  miles;  height 
above  sea-level,  220  ft.  Population  at  31  March  1958  was  4,735  (estimated). 
During  1957  births  registered  numbered  243  and  deaths  45.  Revenue, 
1957-68,  £149,980  (excluding  grants  from  New  Zealand,  £163,587) ;  expendi¬ 
ture,  £284,632.  Exports,  1957,  £58,667,  of  which  copra  accounted  for 
£40,104.  Imports,  1967,  £163,598.  There  were  9  government  schools  with 
1,085  pupils  in  1957.  There  is  a  wireless  station  at  Alofi,  the  port  of  the 
island. 

Resident  Commissioner.  D.  W.  R.  Heatley. 

Tokelau  Islands,  Situated  some  300  miles  to  the  north  of  Western  Samao 
between  8°  and  10°  S.  lat.,  and  between  171°  and  173°  W.  long.,  are  the  three 
atoU  islands  of  Atafu,  Nukunono  and  Fakaofo  of  the  Tokelau  (Union)  group. 
Formerly  part  of  the  Gilbert  and  EUice  Islands  Colony,  the  group  was 
transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Zealand  on  11  Feb.  1926,  the  admini¬ 
stration  being  carried  out  by  the  High  Commissioner  of  Western  Samoa. 
By  legislation  enacted  in  1948,  the  Tokelau  Islands  were  declared  part  of 
New  Zealand  as  from  1  Jan.  1949.  The  area  of  the  group  is  4  sq.  miles ; 
the  population  at  31  March  1958  was  1,690. 

Ross  Dependency.  By  Imperial  Order  in  Council,  dated  30  July  1923, 
the  territories  between  160°  E.  long,  and  150°  W.  long.,  and  south  of  60°  S. 
lat.  were  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
The  region  was  named  the  Ross  Dependency.  From  time  to  time  laws  for 
the  Dependency  have  been  made  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Governor-General  of  New  Zealand. 

The  mainland  area  is  estimated  at  160,000  sq.  miles;  but,  being  com¬ 
pletely  ice-covered,  is  normally  uninhabited.  In  Jan.  1957  a  New 
Zealand  expedition  under  Sir  Edmund  Hillary  established  a  base  in  the 
Dependency.  The  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  two-fold :  to  take  part  in 
the  crossing  of  the  Continent  from  the  Weddell  Sea  to  Scott  Base  by  the 
Commonwealth  Trans-Antarctic  Expedition,  and  to  participate  in  the 
Antarctic  programme  of  the  International  Geophysical  Year.  In  Jan.  1958 
Sir  Edmund  Hillary  and  4  other  New  Zealanders  reached  the  South  Pole 
after  advancing  1,200  miles  overland  in  3  months.  Survey  parties  explored 
and  mapped  a  large  part  of  the  Dependency  in  1957-59.  On  15  April  1958 
the  Government  set  up  the  Ross  Dependency  Research  Committee  to 
co-ordinate  and  supervise  New  Zealand  activity  beyond  the  conclusion  of 
the  International  Geophysical  Year. 

As  yet,  no  economic  wealth  has  been  won  from  the  mainland,  but  the 
territorial  waters  with  their  large  number  of  whales  are  regularly  visited  by 
factory  whaling  ships.  Whaling  operations  within  the  Ross  Dependency 
require  a  licence  (annual  fee,  £200) ;  in  addition,  the  Government  receives 
a  royalty  of  2s.  6d.  per  barrel  (40  gallons)  of  whale  oil. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistioal  iNFORMAnON.  The  statistical  ofiBoe  for  New  Zealand  is  the  Department  of 
Statistics  (Wellington,  0.1).  Government  Statistician:  J.  V.  T.  Baker,  M.A. 

The  beginning  of  a  statistical  service  may  be  seen  in  the  early  ‘Blue  books’  prepared 
annually  from  1840  onwards  under  the  direction  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  designed 
primarily  for  the  information  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  England.  In  1848  New  Zealand  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  the  province  of  New  Munster  being  particularly  active  in  the 
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statistical  field.  Most  of  the  later  10  proTinces  carried  out  some  form  of  statistical  activity 
although  there  was  a  general  lack  of  uniformity.  A  permanent  statistical  authority  wm 
created  in  1858.  It  was  originally  associated  with  the  EegLstrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths 
and  Marriages,  but  with  the  passage  of  years  the  association  of  the  statistical  branch  with 
the  registration  branch  became  only  nominal.  By  the  Census  and  Statistics  Act,  1910,  the 
title  of  Government  Statistician  was  given  to  the  head  of  the  statistical  branch,  and  in  1916 
the  ‘Census  and  Statistics  Office’  replaced  the  former  ‘Government  Statistician’s  Office.’ 
Prom  1858  to  1931  the  statistical  office  was  under  the  political  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Internal  Aflairs;  in  1931  it  came  under  the  Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce  and  from 
1  April  1936  it  was  accorded  full  departmental  status  under  the  Minister  in  charge  of  Census 
and  Statistics.  The  Statistics  Act,  1965,  repealed  the  former  legislation  under  which  the 
Department  operated  and  now  provides  the  legislative  authority  for  all  departmental  activities 
as  from  1  Jan.  1956,  changing  at  the  same  time  the  title  to  ‘The  Department  of  Statistics.’ 

The  oldest  publications  consist  of  (a)  census  results  from  1868  onwards  and  (5)  annual 
volumes  of  statistics  (first  published  1858  but  covering  years  back  to  1853).  Main  current 
pubUcatious  : 

New  Zealand  Official  Year-Book.  Annual,  from  1893 

Local  Authorities  Handbook  of  New  Zealand.  Annual,  from  1926 ;  preceded  by  the  biennial 
Municipal  Handbook,  1903-24 
Statistical  Reports  of  New  Zealand.  Annual 
Monthly  Abstracts  of  Statistics.  From  1914 

Pocket  Digest  of  New  Zealand  Statistics.  Annual,  1927-31,  1938^7  1945  ff 

Parliamentary  Reports  of  Government  Departments.  Annual 
Pacific  Islands  Yearbook.  Sydney,  1956 

Dictionary  of  New  Zealand  Biography.  2  vols.  Wellington,  1940 

New  Zealand.  Board  of  Trade,  Overseas  Economic  Surveys.  H.M.S.O.,  1956 

Beaglehole,  J.  0.,  New  Zealand — A  Short  History.  London,  1936 

Best,  Blsdon,  The  Maori.  2  vols.  Wellington,  1924 

Buck,  Sir  Peter  H.,  The  Coming  of  the  Maori.  Wellington,  1950 

Buick,  T.  L.,  The  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  New  Plymouth,  1936 

Ooudiffe,  J.  B.,  and  Airey,  W.  T.  G.,  A  Short  History  of  New  Zealand.  7th  ed.  Christchurch, 

1953 

Dollimore,  E.  S.  (ed.).  New  Zealand  Guide.  Dunedin,  1952 
Duff,  Cliver,  New  Zealand  Now.  London,  1956 
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TERRITORY  OF  WESTERN  SAMOA 

Area  and  Population.  The  Territory  of  Western  Samoa  lies  between  lat. 
13°  and  16°  S.  and  long.  171°  and  173°  W.  It  comprises  the  two  large  islands 
of  Savai’i  and  Upolu,  the  small  islands  of  Manono  and  Apolima,  and  several 
islets  lying  off  the  coasts.  The  total  land  area  is  about  1,130  sq.  miles,  of 
which  700  sq.  miles  are  in  Savai’i  and  about  430  sq.  miles  in  Upolu.  The 
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islands  are  formed  mainly  of  volcanic  rocks,  the  coasts  being  surmounted  for 
the  greater  part  by  coral  reefs.  Rugged  mountain-ranges  form  the  core  of 
both  main  islands  and  rise  to  3,608  ft  in  Upolu  and  6,094  ft  in  Savai’i.  The 
large  area  laid  waste  by  lava-flows  in  Savai’i  is  a  primary  cause  of  that  island 
supporting  only  between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  despite  its  greater  size  than  Upolu. 

The  population  as  at  30  Sept.  1958  totalled  102,195  of  whom  96,313  were 
of  Samoan  status  and  5,882  of  European  status. 

Constitution  and  Government.  Germany  administered  Western  Samoa 
until  29  Aug.  1914,  when  the  Territory  was  occupied  by  New  Zealand  Military 
Forces.  On  7  May  1919  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allied  Powers  conferred 
on  the  British  Crown  on  behalf  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  a  mandate 
for  the  administration  of  Western  Samoa.  By  the  Samoa  Act,  1921,  New 
Zealand  made  provision  for  a  civil  administration,  providing  for  a  Legislative 
Council  partly  composed  of  unofficial  members.  The  Fono  of  Faipule,  an 
advisory  body  composed  of  heads  of  families  who  represented  traditional 
Territorial  constituencies,  was  established  in  1905  and  was  continued  under 
New  Zealand  administration. 

In  Dec.  1944  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  met  the  Legislative 
Council  and  the  Fono  of  Faipule  and  declared  his  support  for  Samoan 
aspirations  for  pohtical  advancement.  On  the  approval  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  Dec.  1946 
New  Zealand  formally  committed  itself  to  promote  development  towards 
self-government. 

The  High  Commissioner  of  Western  Samoa,  is,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  Island  Territories  in  New  Zealand,  charged  with  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  executive  government  of  Western  Samoa. 

High  Commissioner.  G.  R.  Pov  les,  C.M.G.  (assumed  office  1  March 
1949). 

Under  the  Samoa  Amendment  Acts  of  1956  and  1957  the  Executive 
Council,  first  constituted  in  1953  as  an  advisory  body,  became  effectively 
the  principal  instrument  of  policy  of  the  executive  government  of  Western 
Samoa;  its  members  (other  than  the  High  Commissioner  and  Fautua)  are 
designated  Ministers. 

The  Executive  Council  now  consists  of  the  High  Commissioner  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Fautua,  the  official  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  (at  present 
the  Secretary  to  the  Government,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Financial 
Secretary) ;  5  Ministers  appointed  by  the  High  Commissioner  from  among  the 
Samoan  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  nomination  of 
those  members,  and  2  Ministers  appointed  by  the  High  Commissioner  from 
among  the  European  elected  members  of  the  Assembly  on  the  nomination  of 
those  members.  All  members  of  the  Council,  with  the  exception  of  the  High 
Commissioner  and  the  2  Fautua,  hold  portfolios  which  are  allocated  by  the 
High  Commissioner.  The  High  Commissioner  may  delegate  to  any  Minister 
such  of  his  powers  and  functions  as  he  deems  expedient. 

The  Council  of  State  is  composed  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  2 
Fautua,  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  two  royal  lines  of  Tupua  and 
Malietoa.  The  High  Commissioner  is  directed  to  consult  the  Council  of 
State  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  about  which  he  is  not  bound  to  consult 
the  Executive  Council,  other  than  those  he  exercises  as  representative  of  New 
Zealand. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  is  composed  of  41  elected  Samoan  members,  5 
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elected  European  members  and  not  more  than  3  official  members.  For 
those  persons  possessing  European  status  suffrage  is  universal,  but  in  the  41 
Samoan  constituencies  (in  accordance  with  the  present  wishes  of  the  Samoan 
people)  only  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  Register  of  Matai  may 
register  as  electors  or  be  nominated  for  election.  Two  ordinary  sessions  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  are  held  each  year.  The  first  session,  at  which  the 
budget  is  presented,  is  held  in  March,  and  the  second  in  August,  when  most 
legislation  is  enacted. 

The  laws  of  the  Territory  are  made  by  Act  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament 
or  by  Ordinances  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Samoa.  The  scope 
of  the  legislative  power  of  the  Assembly  was  specifically  widened  under  the 
1947  amendment  to  include  the  power  of  over-riding  New  Zealand  legisla¬ 
tion,  except  in  regard  to  certain  reserved  subjects. 

Finance.  Revenue  for  the  calendar  year  1957  totalled  £NZ1,063,000 
and  expenditure  £NZ1,274,000. 

Commerce.  In  1957  imports  were  valued  at  £NZ1,827,878  and  exports 
at  £NZ1,882,323.  Principal  exports  were  copra  (£NZS06,471),  cocoa 
(£NZ645,199)  and  bananas  (£NZ370,316). 

Total  trade  between  Western  Samoa  and  the  U.K.,  in  £  sterling  (British 
Board  of  Trade  returns) : 


1954 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  .  1,873,806 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  338,830 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  507 


1955  1950  1957  1958 

903,107  1,226,087  1,201,994  989,857 

362,081  263,033  217,944  244,773 

1,206  496  465  666 


Roads.  The  Territory  has  227  miles  of  main  roads,  98  miles  of  secondary 
roads  and  38  miles  of  plantation  roads  fit  for  light  traffic.  In  1956  there 
were  296  cars,  125  taxis,  84  buses  and  349  lorries. 

Shipping  and  Aviation.  There  is  regular  fortnightly  shipping  com¬ 
munication  from  New  Zealand  and  Fiji.  Western  Samoa  is  also  on  the  rout© 
of  the  fortnightly  New  Zealand-Tahiti  regional  air  service.  There  is  a 
wireless  station  at  Apia. 

Money  and  Banking.  New  Zealand  currency  in  the  form  of  Samoan 
Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  New  Zealand  Government 
is  in  general  use.  The  Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  a  branch  at  Apia. 


Books  of  Reference 

Annual  lleporl  on  the  Trade,  Commerce  and  Shipping.  Wellington,  N.Z. 

ReporUi  oj  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  on  the  Trust  Territory.  Wellington,  N.Z. 
Grattan,  P.  J.  H.,  An  Introduction  to  Samoan  Custom.  Apia,  1948 
Keesing,  P.  M.,  Modern  Samoa.  London,  1934 

Masterman,  S.,  The  Origins  of  International  Rivalry  in  Samoa,  1845-Si.  London,  1934 


NAURU  ISLAND 

The  island  is  situated  0°  32'  S.  lat.  and  166°  55'  E.  long.  Area,  5,263 
acres.  It  is  an  oval-shaped  upheaval  coral  island  of  approximately  12  miles 
in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  reef  which  is  exposed  at  low  tide.  There 
is  no  anchorage  adjacent  to  the  island.  On  the  seaward  side  the  reef  dips 
abruptly  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  Pacific.  On  the  landward  side  of  the 
reef  there  is  a  sandy  beach  interspersed  with  coral  pinnacles.  From  the 
sandy  beach  the  ground  rises  gradually,  forming  a  fertile  section  ranging  in 
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width  from  160  to  300  yd  and  completely  encircling  the  island.  On  the 
inner  side  of  the  fertile  section  there  is  a  coral  cliff  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
from  40  to  100  ft.  Above  the  cliff  there  is  an  extensive  plateau  bearing 
phosphate  of  a  high  grade,  the  mining  rights  of  which  are  vested  in  the 
British  Phosphate  Commissioners  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  native  land- 
owners.  It  is  chiefly  on  the  fertile  section  of  land  between  the  sandy  beach 
and  the  plateau  that  the  natives  have  established  themselves.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  fringe  round  a  shallow  lagoon,  about  1  mile  inland,  the 
plateau,  which  contains  the  phosphate  deposits,  has  few  food-bearing  trees 
and  is  not  utilized  for  the  pmrposes  of  native  settlements. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Feam  in  1798,  annexed  by  Ger¬ 
many  in  Oct.  1888,  and  surrendered  to  the  Australian  forces  in  1914.  It 
was  administered  under  a  mandate,  dated  17  Dec.  1920,  conferred  on  the 
British  Empire  and  approved  by  the  League  of  Nations  until  1  Nov.  1947, 
when  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  approved  a  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ment  bringing  Nauru  within  the  United  Nations  trusteeship  system  with 
the  Governments  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  U.K.  as  joint  admini¬ 
stering  authority. 

Great  Britain,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  agreed  in  July  1919  that 
Australia  should  appoint  the  first  Administrator  for  a  term  of  5  years,  and 
thereafter  the  Administrator  was  to  be  appointed  as  the  three  governments 
should  decide.  By  arrangement  Austraha  has  continued  to  appoint  the 
Administrator,  who  has  all  the  powers  of  government,  administrative, 
legislative  and  judicial.  The  expenses  of  administration  are  met  out  of 
local  revenue  and  the  proceeds  of  phosphate  sales. 

Administrator.  R.  S.  Leydin,  O.B.E. 

Nauru  was  occupied  by  the  Japanese  from  26  Aug.  1942  to  13  Sept. 
1945.  Civil  administration  was  re-established  on  1  Nov.  1945.  By  the 
end  of  1950  the  phosphate  industry  had  reached  its  pre-war  production 
level. 

At  30  June  1957  the  population  totalled  4,303,  comprising  373  Europeans, 
732  Chinese,  2,093  Nauruans  and  1,105  other  Pacific  Islanders. 

Vital  statistics,  1956-57 :  Births,  123 ;  deaths,  25. 


EDUCATION.  Attendance  at  school,  both  for  European  and  native 
children,  is  compulsory  until  children  reach  the  age  of  16  years.  A  system 
of  technical  training  for  native  boys  under  apprenticeships  with  either  the 
British  Phosphate  Commissioners  or  the  Administration  is  in  operation. 


FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £A)  for  financial  years  ending 
30  June : 


Revenue  Expenditure 


Revenue  Expenditure 


1951- 62 

1952- 53 
1963-54 


90,414 

163,408 

237,174 


146,742 

179,423 

226,996 


1954- 55 

1955- 66 

1956- 57 


303,674 

261,164 

218,916 


276,783 

257,274 

302,349 


The  interests  in  the  phosphate  deposits  were  purchased  in  1919  from 
the  Pacific  Phosphate  Company  by  the  Governments  of  the  U.K.,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  at  a  cost  of  £3'5m.,  and  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  was  appointed  to  manage  and  control  the  working 
of  the  deposits.  In  addition  to  an  annual  contribution  to  the  administra  tion 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  phosphate,  a  royalty  of  Is.  Gd.  per  ton  is 
being  paid  by  the  British  Phosphate  Commissioners  for  every  ton  of  phos¬ 
phate  shipped,  of  which  8d.  per  ton  is  paid  to  the  Nauruan  landowners;  dd. 
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per  ton  is  paid  to  the  Administrator  to  be  used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nauruan  people;  2d.  per  ton  is  paid  to  the  Administrator  in  trust  and 
invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowner  or  his  assigns,  to  whom  the  interest 
will  be  paid  after  the  principal  has  been  invested  for  a  period  of  15  years; 
and  5d.  per  ton  is  paid  to  the  Administrator  in  trust  for  the  Nauruan  com¬ 
munity  and  invested  until  the  year  2000. 

COMMERCE.  The  export  trade  consists  almost  entirely  of  phosphate 
shipped  mainly  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Phosphate  exported : 

1953- 54,  1,103,726  tons;  1954-55,  1,237,236  tons;  1955-56,  1,467,794  tons. 

The  imports  consist  almost  entirely  of  food  supplies,  building  recon¬ 
struction  materials  and  machinery  for  the  British  Phosphate  Commissioners, 
for  use  in  connexion  with  their  works.  Value  of  imports:  1955-56, 
£A877,264;  1954-55,  £A706,238.  Exports,  1955-56,  £A2,568,640; 

1954- 55,  £A2,165,163. 

Imports  from  U.K.,  1958,  £159,848;  1957,  £91,754;  1956,  £180,691; 
1955,  £55,244;  1954,  £128,419;  exports  to  U.K.,  1958,  £715,815;  1957, 
£1,035,216;  1956,  £858,816;  1955,  £656,569;  1954,  £794,194;  re-exports, 
1958,  £15;  1957,  £69;  1956,  £11;  1955,  £230;  1954,  nil  (British  Board  of 
Trade  returns). 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  coming  to  the  island  consists  of  steamers  owned  by  or  mider  charter 
to  the  British  Phosphate  Commissioners.  Numbers  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  in  1954-55,  154  of  937,543  gross  tons;  1956-57,  158  of  1,008,991 
gross  tons. 

Aviation.  There  is  an  airstrip  on  the  island,  but  no  regular  services  are 
in  operation. 

Telecommunication.  Direct  daily  schedules  are  maintained  with  Sydney 
(N.S.W.),  Suva  and  Nandi  (Fiji),  Tarawa,  Ocean  Island  and  Port  Moresby, 
and  with  merchant  shipping— both  long-  and  short-wave  transmission.  A 
free  radio  medical  service  is  maintained  for  shipping.  A  radio-telephone 
circuit  is  maintained  Mondays  to  Fridays  with  Sydney.  A  separate  tele- 
radio  service  exists  between  Nauru  and  Ocean  Island  for  the  convenience  of 
the  British  Phosphate  Commissioners. 

Books  of  Reference 

Report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  Administration  of  the  Territory 
of  Nauru.  1949  to  date 

Text  of  Trusteeship  AgreemerU.  (Cmd.  7290;  Treaty  Series  No.  89,  1947) 

Ellis,  A.  F.,  Ocean  Island  and  Nauru.  Sydney,  1935. — Adventuring  in  Coral  Seas.  Sydney, 
1936. — Mid-Pacific  Outposts.  Auckland,  1946 


FIJI 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Fiji  Islands  were 
discovered  by  Tasman  in  1643  and  visited  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1774.  The 
sovereignty  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  on  10  Oct.  1874. 

Governor  and  G.-in-C.  Sir  Kenneth  Phipson  Maddocks,  K.C.M.G. 
(appointed  10  Oct.  1958). 

Colonial  Secretary,  Fiji.  Patrick  Donald  Macdonald,  C.M.G.  (appointed 
17  Sept.  1957). 
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The  Constitution  is  regulated  by  letters  patent  of  2  April  1937.  The 
Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Governor,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Financial  Secretary  and  6  unofficial  members  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Governor. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  the  Governor,  the  Speaker  and  16 
official  members,  6  European  members  (3  elected  and  2  nominated),  5  Fijian 
members  (selected  by  the  Governor  from  a  panel  submitted  by  the  Great 
Council  of  Chiefs)  and  5  Indian  members  (3  elected  and  2  nominated). 

The  Fijians  have  always  retained  a  large  measure  of  self-go vemment. 
This  was  increased  under  the  terms  of  the  Fijian  Affairs  Ordinance  1944, 
which  came  into  operation  on  1  Jan.  1945.  The  Colony  is  divided  into 
administrative  units  called  tikina,  each  controlled  by  a  Fijian  whose  rank 
or  abihty,  or  both,  commands  the  co-operation  and  respect  of  the  people. 
This  officer  is  called  a  Buli.  A  Tikina  Council,  at  which  the  Buli  presides, 
meets  monthly.  A  number  of  tikina  with  common  ancestry  are  grouped 
together  to  form  a  yasana  (province),  which  is  administered  by  a  Roko  Tui. 
The  Roko  Tui  is  assisted  by  a  Provincial  Council,  which  must  meet  once  a 
year  and  may  meet  more  often.  There  are  14  yasana  and  76  tikina. 

Under  the  Fijian  Affairs  Ordinance  power  is  given  to  Tikina  Councils 
to  make  orders  and  to  Provincial  Councils  to  make  by-laws  concerning  the 
welfare  and  good  government  of  the  Fijians  within  their  respective  spheres. 
Such  orders  or  by-laws  have  the  force  of  law  when  sanctioned  by  the 
Secretary  for  Fijian  Affairs.  The  Fijian  Affairs  Board  may  submit  to  the 
Governor  such  recommendations  and  proposals  as  it  may  deem  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Fijian  people.  The  Board  supersedes  the  Native  Regulation 
Board  created  in  1876,  and  may  make  regulations  affecting  Fijians  as  a 
whole.  Such  regulations  may  provide  for  penalties  up  to  a  fine  of  £50  or  a 
term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  1  year,  or  both,  and  may  also  make 
provision  for  extra-mural  punishment.  These  regulations  require  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Two  grades  of  Fijian  courts  deal  with 
offences  against  the  regulations,  by-laws  and  oi'ders.  The  lower,  or  Tikina 
Court,  consists  of  1  Fijian  magistrate,  and  the  higher,  or  Provincial  Court, 
consists  of  either  3  Fijian  magistrates  or  2  Fijian  magistrates  and  a  district 
officer.  Each  province  has  its  own  Treasury,  and  the  Provincial  Council 
imposes  its  own  rates,  which  vary  from  £3  to  £6  per  annum  for  every 
male  adult.  Fijian  males  maintaining  5  or  more  children  pay  a  lower 
rate  or  receive  total  exemption  until  the  children  become  tax-payers.  Other 
direct  taxation  is  limited  to  school  rates,  which,  in  some  provinces,  are 
collected  separately  from  the  provincial  rate.  Four  Senior  Administrative 
Officers  are  responsible  for  general  supervision  over  a  number  of  provinces. 
The  Council  of  Chiefs,  established  in  1876,  continues  to  meet  bi-aunuaUy 
imder  the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  for  Fijian  Affairs.  It  consists  of 
Rokos,  1  or  2  representatives,  according  to  population,  from  each  province 
selected  by  the  Provincial  Council,  1  Fijian  magistrate,  1  Fijian  school¬ 
teacher  and  1  Fijian  medical  practitioner  nominated  by  the  Secretary  for 
Fijian  Affairs,  and  not  more  than  6  chiefs  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The 
Council  of  Chiefs  advises  the  Government  generally  on  Fijian  affairs. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Fiji  comprises  a  group  of  about  322 
islands  (about  106  inhabited)  lying  between  16°  and  22°  S.  lat.  and  177°  W. 
and  178°  E.  long.  The  largest  is  Viti  Levu,  area  4,010  sq.  miles;  next  is 
Vanua  Levu,  area  2,137  sq.  miles.  The  island  of  Rotuma  (18  sq.  miles), 
about  12°  30'  S.  lat.,  178°  E.  long.,  was  added  to  the  colony  in  1881.  Total 
area,  7,036  sq.  miles. 
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The  estimated  population  at  31  Dec.  1957  was  361,038.  It  included: 
7,998  Europeans,  (4,349  males,  3,649  females);  8,038  Part-Europeans  (4,112 
males,  3,926  females);  153,356  Fijians  (77,755  males,  75,601  females); 
177,247  Indians  (92,234  males,  85,013  females);  4,586  Rotumans  (2,323 
males,  2,263  females);  4,348  Chinese  (2,707  males,  1,641  females);  5,465 
other  Pacific  islanders  (2,866  males,  2,599  females). 

Suva,  the  capital,  is  on  the  south  coast  of  Viti  Levu;  the  European 
population  (census  of  Oct.  1956),  3,394.  Total  population  of  Suva,  37,371. 
Suva  was  proclaimed  a  city  on  2  Oct.  1953. 


Vital 

Statistics 

1957 

Euro¬ 

peans 

Part- 

Euro- 

peans 

Fijians 

Indians 

PiOtu- 

mans 

Poly- 

nesians, 

etc. 

Chinese  Others 

Total 

Births 

181 

240 

5,933 

7,928 

171 

225 

164  3 

14,845 

Marriages  . 

.85 

65 

1,069 

1,263 

17 

37 

32  1 

2,509 

Deaths 

45 

39 

1,309 

1.114 

46 

69 

27  2 

2,651 

RELIGION. 

The  1956  census  showed: 

Methodists,  138,147; 

Roman 

Catholics,  27,542;  Church  of  England,  5,130;  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
4,013;  Presbyterians,  982;  other  Christians,  2,347;  Hindus,  137,232; 
Moslems,  25,394;  Sikhs,  1,803;  Confucians,  410 ;  others,  352.  The  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  comprises  European  ministers,  10;  Fijian  ministers,  156; 
Indian  ministers,  3;  lay  missionaries,  14;  European  mission  teachers,  15; 
Fijian  and  Rotuman  members,  38,000;  Indian  members,  773;  catechists, 
542;  lay  preachers,  15,676.  The  Chm'ch  of  England  (Diocese  of  Polynesia) 
has  a  bishop  and  12  priests,  9  churches  and  10  meeting  places,  6  schools,  1 
hospital,  31  teachers,  and  7  lay  preachers.  The  Catholic  Mission  has  a 
bishop  and  43  European,  6  Fijian,  1  Rotuman,  4  Chinese  and  2  Indian 
priests,  13  European  and  1  Indian  teaching  brothers,  75  churches  and 
chapels,  2  training  institutions,  206  catechists  and  teachers.  The  Seventh 
Day  Adventists  have  41  churches,  28  ordained  ministers  and  32  school¬ 
teachers. 

EDUCATION.  In  1957  there  were  540  schools,  of  which  38  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Government.  The  total  enrolment  was  69,125,  of  whom 
32,513  were  Fijians,  32,440  Indians,  3,552  Europeans  and  620  Chinese. 
Registered  teachers  numbered  1,739,  of  whom  1,600  were  in  government 
service.  Total  government  expenditure  in  1957  was  £F982,632.  Education 
is  not  compulsory. 

Cinemas  (1957).  There  were  37  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
13,885. 


FINANCE.  The  financial  year  corresponds  with  the  calendar  year. 
All  figures  are  in  £  Fijian;  £100  sterling  =  £F111. 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958' 

Eevenue . 

.  5,030,943 

6,229,745 

6,114,861 

5,738,974 

6,362,078 

Expenditure  . 

.  4,618,678 

5,832,426 

6,367,125 

6,609,909 

6,101,939 

^  Estimates. 


The  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  1957  were:  Customs,  £2,482,020; 
port  dues,  £77,381;  taxes  and  licences,  £1,814,942;  court  fees,  etc., 
£753,262;  post  office,  £212,606;  rents,  £94,239;  interest,  £60,788.  The 
pubhc  debt  on  31  Dec.  1957  was  £3,654,814. 

DEFENCE  AND  POLICE.  The  Fiji  Military  Forces  Ordinance,  1949, 
provides  for  the  maintenance  of  a  small  regular  force,  with  territorial  units 
and  trained  reserves,  including  a  RNVR. 
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There  is  a  police  force  consisting  of  Fijians  and  Indians,  with  European, 
Indian  and  Fijian  officers.  Strength  of  police  force  in  1957,  514. 

PRODUCTION.  The  total  forest  area  amounts  to  approximately 
3,500  sq.  miles,  producing  both  hardwoods  and  softwoods.  There  are  32 
Tnilk  with  an  estimated  production  of  7-4m.  super  ft  in  1957. 

There  are  5  sugar-mills,  over  200  rice- mills,  2  butter  factories,  2  oil-mills, 
1  biscuit  factory,  14  butcheries,  a  soap  factory,  2  cigarette  factories  a 
brewery  and  a  clothing  factory.  In  1957  there  were  under  cidtivation  by 
European,  Fijian  and  Indian  settlers:  Bananas,  6,000  acres;  coconuts, 
168,000  acres;  sugar  cane,  123,986  acres;  rice,  34,750  acres;  pineapples, 
230  acres;  cocoa,  1,500  acres.  In  1957  there  were  16,000  horses,  113,000 
cattle,  24,000  goats  and  21,000  pigs. 

There  were  40  trade  unions  registered  at  the  end  of  1957. 

COMMERCE.  The  exports  in  1957  included  173,604  long  tons  of  sugar 
(£F7,814,837),  37,353  long  tons  of  copra  and  coconut  products  (£F2,793,689), 
27,415  tons  of  manganese  (£F449,635)  and  76,620  fine  oz.  of  gold 
(£F1,074,768). 

Total  trade  (in  £F)  in  calendar  years : 

1963  1954  1965  1956  1957 

Imports  .  10,648,627  11,642,801  14,373,951  16,430,673  15,216,006 

Exports  .  13,180,698  11,239,985  12,761,006  11,264,481  14,988,486 

Imports  in  1957  (in  £F)  from  the  U.K.  were  4,807,042;  Australia, 
4,104,467;  New  Zealand,  1,357,747;  India,  588,688;  Canada,  395,592; 
Hong  Kong,  268,646;  Indonesia,  1,185,255;  U.S.A.,  938,712. 

Exports  in  1957  (in  £F)  to  the  U.K.  were  6,426,358;  New  Zealand, 
1,895,076;  Canada,  2,700,429;  Australia,  1,323,238;  Hong  Kong,  7,473; 
India,  2,709;  U.S.A.,  463,526;  Indonesia,  1,479. 

Total  trade  between  Fiji  and  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
in  £  sterling) : 

1954  1955  1966  1957  1968 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  .  5,726,195  4,187,376  3,258,639  6,070,425  6,009,619 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  3,297,669  3,642,133  3,753,071  3,519,569  4,366,763 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  10,836  34,261  38,130  53,276  23,391 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Roads.  There  is  a  principal  highway  round 
Viti  Levu,  the  distance  from  Suva  to  Lautoka  via  Ra,  Tavua  and  Ba  (King’s 
Road)  being  166  miles  and  via  Navua  and  Sigatoka  (Queen’s  Road)  being 
153  miles.  Branch  roads  run  32  miles  along  the  Sigatoka  Valley,  20  miles 
to  Nadarivatu  and  Navai,  5  J  miles  to  Vatukoula  Goldfields,  30  miles  to  Serea 
and  7  miles  to  Vunidawa. 

On  Vanua  Levu  highways  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Labasa  (Nasea) 
and  NaSavuSavu  (Valeci),  there  being  a  highway  approximately  25  miles 
each  side  east  and  west  of  Labasa,  and  a  highway  to  Buca  Bay,  45  miles 
east  of  NaSavuSavu.  Coastal  roads  connect  villages  and  plantations  on 
parts  of  the  islands  of  Taveuni  and  Ovalau. 

Railway.  There  is  a  private  smaU-gauge  railway  of  380  miles  from 
Tavua  to  Sigatoka  belonging  to  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

Shipping.  On  31  Dec.  1957,  132  vessels  were  registered  with  the  Fiji 
Marine  Board. 
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Aviation.  Fiji  has  one  of  the  main  airports  on  the  Trans-Pacific  airhne 
services,  at  Nadi.  Trans-Pacific  services  using  Nadi  are  Qantas  Empire 
Airways  operating  five  services  weekly  between  North  America  and  Aus¬ 
tralia;  Pan  American  World  Airways,  operating  4  flights  a  week  between 
North  America  and  Australia ;  Canadian  Pacific  Airlines  operating  a  weekly 
service  between  Vancouver,  New  Zealand  and  Australia;  Tasman  Empire 
Airline  operating  a  thrice-weekly  service  between  Auckland  and  Nadi. 
Tasman  Empire  Airways  also  operate  a  fortnightly  (in  winter  weekly) 
service  between  Suva,  Apia  (W.  Samoa),  Aitutaki  (Cook  Is.)  and  Tahiti. 
Fiji  Airways  operate  daily  services  between  Suva  and  Nadi,  Labasa,  Savu- 
savu  (6  times  weekly)  and  Taveuni  (4  times  weekly). 

Post.  Over  100  radio-telephone  and  telegraph  stations  operate  through 
the  post  office  network.  There  is  a  direct  cable  communication  with 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  direct  wireless  communication  with 
Australia,  Tonga  and  New  Zealand,  and  a  radio-telephone  service  with 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  America  and  U.K.  There  were  4,327  telephones 
in  1957. 

BANKING  AND  MONEY.  The  government  savings  bank  had,  at  the 
end  of  1957,  deposits  amounting  to  £F1, 583,760.  The  headquarters  are  at 
the  General  Post  Office,  Suva,  and  there  are  31  branches  throughout  the 
Colony. 

The  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  has  4  branches  and  6  agencies,  and  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  5  branches  and  3  agencies  and  the  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  Bank  has  2  branches  in  the  Colony;  the  Fiji  headquarters 
of  the  3  banks  are  in  Suva.  These  3  banks  have  opened  savings  bank 
facflities  at  all  their  Fiji  branches. 

The  currency  in  circulation  consists  of  Fiji  Government  notes  and  Fiji 
coins  containing  18T81818  oz.  fine  silver  in  each  £100  face  value.  The 
currency  notes  in  circulation  on  30  June  1956  amounted  to  £F3, 876,910 
and  the  Fiji  coins  to  £F262,314.  The  securities  forming  the  investment  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Note  Security  Fund  were  £F3, 779,089  in  the  investment  portion 
and  £F1 14,731  in  the  Joint  Colonial  Fund  at  30  June  1956. 

The  Fiji  pound  is  finked  to  sterling  by  law  at  the  fixed  rate  of  £F111  = 
£100  sterling. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  are  the  same  as  in  the  U.K. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  A  Government  Statistical  Office  wa.s  set  up  in  I960  (Govern¬ 
ment  Buildings,  Suva).  Government  Statistician :  B.  W.  Parkinson. 

Annual  Report,  1956.  H.M.S.O.,  1958 
Trade  Report.  Annual.  Suva 

Journal  of  the  Fiji  Legislative  Council.  Annual.  Suva 

Fiji  Information.  Quarterly.  Suva 

Capell,  A.,  Nets  Fijian  Dictionary.  Sydney,  1941 

Derrick,  R.  A.,  History  of  Fiji.  Vol.  I.  Suva,  1946. — The  Fiji  Islands:  a  geographical 
handbook.  Suva,  1951 

Eason,  W.  J.  B.,  A  Short  History  of  Rotuma.  Suva,  1962 

Luke,  Sir  H.,  Britain  and  the  South  Seas.  London,  1945. — From  a  South  Sea  Diary.  London. 
1946 

Roth,  G.  K.,  The  Fijian  Way  of  Life.  Melbourne,  1954 
Shephard,  0.  T.,  The  Sugar  Industry  of  Fiii.  (Colonial  No.  188) 
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WESTERN  PACIFIC  HIGH  COMMISSION 

The  office  of  High  Commissioner  in,  over  and  for  the  Western  Pacific 
Islands  was  created  by  the  Western  Pacific  Order  in  Council  1877.  The 
seat  of  the  High  Commission  is  at  Honiara  in  the  British  Solomon  Islands 
Protectorate. 

High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific.  Sir  John  Gutch,  K.C.M.G., 
O.B.E. 


The  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commissioner  extends  over  aU  islands  in  the 
Western  Pacific  not  being  within  the  limits  of  the  territories  administered 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Governments  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  in 
New  Zealand  or  the  Governor  of  Piji,  and  not  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  civilized  power.  The  Pacific  Order  in  Coimcil,  1893,  extended  the 
High  Commissioner’s  jurisdiction  to  foreigners  and  (in  most  cases)  to  natives 
residing  in  British  settlements  or  protectorates  within  the  Umits  of  the 
Order.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  New  Hebrides  Order  in  Council,  1922, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commissioner  extends  also  to  the  New  Hebrides, 
the  Banks  Islands  and  Torres  Islands.  The  expenses  of  the  High  Com¬ 
mission  are  met  from  the  funds  of  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  Colony  and 
the  British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate,  but  a  contribution  is  paid  from 
imperial  funds  for  work  in  connexion  with  the  New  Hebrides. 

The  principal  groups  under  the  High  Commissioner  are  :  (1)  The  Gilbert 
and  Ellice  Islands  Colony ;  (2)  The  British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate, 
and  (3)  The  New  Hebrides. 

Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Fiji,  and  every  other  judge  for  the  time 
bemg  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Fiji,  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  a  judicial 
commissioner.  Deputy  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner. 

The  High  Commissioner’s  court  consists  of  the  High  Commissioner,  the 
judicial  commissioners  and  the  deputy  commissioners,  and  in  it  is  vested 
all  Her  Majesty’s  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  exercisable  in  the  Western 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  court  of  a  judicial  commissioner  has  powers  similar  to  those  of  the 
superior  courts  of  England,  and  the  deputy  commissioners  have  civil  juris¬ 
diction  in  common  law,  equity  and  bankruptcy,  with  a  limited  jurisdiction 
in  probate,  and  have  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  offences  not 
punishable  with  7  3'ears’  penal  servitude  or  upwards. 

In  addition  to  the  other  means  of  preserving  order  the  High  Commissioner 
has  certain  special  powers  for  the  deportation  of  persons  whose  proceedings 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  islands. 


Trade.  Trade  of  British  Pacific  Islands  with  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K. 
Re-exports  from  U.K. . 


1964 

2,760,054 

396,844 

893 


1955 

1,798,552 

604,998 

1,866 


1956 

2,263,307 

554,762 

1,522 


1957 

2,663,119 

782,811 

24,753 


1958 

2,150,296 

862,324 

36,218 


Books  of  Reference 

Pacific  Islands  Year  Book.  Sydney,  1956 
Pacific  Islands  Trades  Directory.  Auckland,  1950 

Sontb  Pacific  Commission.  Agreement  of  6  Feb.,  1947,  and  Extension  of  7  A’ov  1951 
H.M.S.O.,  1952 
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Introducing  the  British  Pacific  Islands.  H.M.S.O.,  1952 

Among  Those  Present.  The  official  story  of  the  Pacific  Islands  War.  H.M.S.O.,  1946 
Belshaw,  0.  S.,  Island  Administration  in  the  South  West  Pacific.  London,  1950 
Luke,  Sir  Harry,  Britain  and  the  South  Seas.  London,  1945. — Prom  a  South  Sea  Diary. 
London, 1946 

Oliver,  D.  L.,  The  Pacific  Islands.  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1951 

Robson,  R.  W.  (ed.).  The  Pacific  Islands  Handbook.  7th  ed.  Sydney,  1955 

Wood,  G.  L.,  The  Pacific  Basin:  A  Human  and  Economic  Geography.  Oxford,  1942 


GILBERT  AND  ELLICE  ISLANDS  COLONY 

The  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  were  proclaimed  a  protectorate  in  1892 
and  annexed  (at  the  request  of  the  native  governments)  as  the  Gilbert  and 
Ellice  Islands  Colony  on  10  Nov.  1915  (effective  on  12  Jan.  1916).  The 
Colony  comprises  4  groups  of  atolls  together  with  the  adjacent  Ocean  Island. 

Government.  In  each  island  of  the  Gilbert  and  Elhce  groups  (except 
Niulakita)  and  in  3  islands  in  the  Phoenix  group  there  is  a  native  government 
under  an  appointed  native  magistrate  whose  court  administers  a  code  of 
native  laws.  The  Colony  is  administered  by  the  High  Commissioner  through 
a  Resident  Commissioner. 

Resident  Commissioner.  Michael  Louis  Bernacchi,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 
(appointed  May  1952). 

Total  population  (census  1947)  36,000,  including  304  Europeans,  142 
Chinese,  29,923  Micronesians  and  5,066  Polynesians.  Estimated  total,  Dec. 
1956,  39,102.  In  1956  there  were  1,437  births  and  976  deaths. 

Ocean  Island  is  situated  at  0°  52'  S.  lat.,  169°  35'  E.  long,  and  is  approxi¬ 
mately  2  sq.  miles  in  area.  Population  (Dec.  1956)  2,446,  including  155 
Europeans  and  85  Chinese.  This  island  was  annexed  and  included  in  the 
Colony  (at  that  time  a  protectorate)  by  a  proclamation  of  28  Nov.  1900. 

The  Gilbert  Islands  between  4°  N.  and  3°  S.  lat.  and  172°  and  177°  E. 
long,  comprise  Little  Makin,  Butaritari,  Marakei,  Abaiang,  Tarawa  (head¬ 
quarters  of  the  colony  and  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  district),  Maiana, 
Abemama,  Kuria,  Aranuka,  Nonouti,  Tabiteuea,  Bern,  Nikunau,  Onotoa, 
Tamana  and  Arorae.  Population  (Dec.  1956)  29,575,  including  125  Euro¬ 
peans  and  2  Asians ;  area  approximately  100  sq.  miles.  The  Gilbertese  are 
classed  as  Micronesians. 

The  Ellice  Islands  between  5°  30'  and  11°  S.  lat.  and  176°  and  180°  E. 
long,  comprise  Nanumea,  Nanumanga,  Niutao,  Nui,  Vaitupu,  Nukufetau, 
Funafuti,  Nukulaelae  and  Niulakita.  Population  (Dec.  1956)  4,819.  Area 
approximately  9J  sq.  miles.  The  Ellice  Islanders  are  a  Polynesian  race; 
their  language  is  also  known  as  Ellice. 

The  Phoenix  Islands  between  3°  and  5°  S.  lat.  and  170°  and  175°  W. 
long,  comprise  the  islands  of  Canton  (headquarters  of  the  Phcenix  and  Line 
Islands  district),  EnderburjL  Birnie,  McKean,  Phoenix,  Hull,  Sydney  and 
Gardner.  Population  (Dec.  1956)  1,257,  including  19  Europeans  resident 
in  the  condominium  on  Canton  and  Enderbury.  Area  approximately  11  sq. 
miles. 

The  Phcenix  Islands  were  included  in  the  Colony  by  an  order  in  council 
of  18  March  1937.  In  March  1938  the  U.S.A.  claimed  sovereignty  over 
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Canton  and  Enderbury.  In  an  exchange  of  notes  on  6  April  1939  the  U.K. 
and  U.S.  Governments  agreed,  without  prejudice  to  their  respective  claims, 
to  exercise  joint  control  over  the  2  islands  for  a  period  of  60  years.  Canton 
is  used  as  an  international  airport  on  the  trans-Pacific  route  between  Fiji  and 
Honolulu,  and  both  countries  enjoy  equal  facihties.  The  southern  Phoenix 
Islands  of  HuU,  Sydney  and  Gardner  were  colonized  by  Gilbertese  between 
1938  and  1940.  Phoenix,  Birnie  and  McKean  Islands  are  uninhabited,  being 
too  small  for  permanent  settlement. 

The  Line  Islands  between  4°  40'  and  2°  N.  lat.  and  160°  20'  and  157° 
W.  long,  comprise  Fanning,  Washington  and  Christmas  Islands.  Fanning 
Island:  population  (Dec.  1954)  429,  including  36  Europeans  and  7  Asians; 
area  approximately  12  sq.  miles.  Washington  Island:  population  (Dec. 
1954)  177;  area  approximately  3  sq.  miles.  Christmas  Island :  population 
(Dec.  1954)  258,  including  1  European;  area  approximately  222  sq.  miles. 
Fanning  and  Washington  Islands  were  annexed  in  1889  and  a  repeating 
station  for  the  Pacific  cable  was  estabhshed  on  the  former.  They  were 
included  in  the  Colony  in  1916.  Both  islands  are  worked  as  copra  plantations 
by  Fanning  Island  Plantations,  Ltd,  using  Gilbertese  labour.  Christmas 
Island  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1777,  annexed  by  Great  Britain  in 
1888  and  included  in  the  Colony  in  1919.  It  is  the  largest  atoll  in  the  Pacific. 
The  island  is  partially  planted  with  coconut  trees  and  worked  as  a  copra 
plantation  by  the  Government. 

Starbuck  Island,  5°  35'  S.  lat.,  155°  62'  W.  long.;  area  1  sq.  mile,  un¬ 
inhabited.  Malden  Island,  4°  S.  lat.,  155°  W.  long.;  area  35  sq.  miles, 
containing  deposits  of  guano  of  doubtful  value,  uninhabited.  Flint 
Island,  11°  26'  S.  lat.,  151°  48'  W.  long.,  and  Caroline  Island,  10°  S.  lat., 
150°  14'  W.  long.,  were,  in  1951,  leased  to  Mr  T.  A.  Bambridge  of  Tahiti. 
Vostock  Island,  10°  06'  S.  lat.,  162°  23'  W.  long.,  uninhabited. 

Climate.  The  rainfall  varies  considerably.  In  normal  years  the  annual 
rainfall  ranges  from  40  in.  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator  to  about  100  in.  in 
the  North  Gilbert  Islands  and  120  in.  in  the  Ellice  Islands.  The  Southern 
and  Central  Gilbert  Islands  and  Ocean  Island  are  subject  to  periodic  droughts. 
The  temperature  varies  between  80°  and  90°  F.  by  day  and  drops  to  a  mim'. 
mum  of  70°  at  night. 

Education.  The  Government  maintains  a  boys’  secondary  boarding 
school,  the  King  George  V  School  at  Tarawa,  with  120  boys.  In  1955  the 
Government  was  also  maintaining  15  primary  schools  (including  Kiing  George 
V  School  Primary  Department)  with  a  total  of  758  pupils.  Of  these  5  are 
conducted  by  the  Government  parallel  with  the  Mission  village  schools  at 
Ocean  Island,  catering  for  some  250  children  of  the  British  Phosphate  Com¬ 
missioners’  native  employees  and  Government  staff;  at  Bairiki,  Betio  and 
Bikenibeu  on  Tarawa  mainly  for  the  children  of  Government  staff,  and 
at  Christmas  Island  for  the  children  of  Government  staff  and  plantation 
employees.  At  Ocean  Island  the  British  Phosphate  Commissioners  also 
have  under  apprenticeship  some  24  Gilbert  and  Elhce  Islanders  training  in 
various  building  or  mechanical  trades  or  as  clerks  or  storemen.  Under  a 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  grant  students  have  continued  to  be 
sent  to  Fiji  and  New  Zealand  during  1954  and  1955  for  advanced  primary 
education  and  vocational  training,  although,  with  the  improvement  in 
the  Eng  George  V  School  at  Tarawa  and  the  opening  there  of  a  Teacher 
'Training  College  in  1956,  no  more  will  be  sent  to  Fiji.  'There  are  248  village 
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schools  throughout  the  Gilbert,  Ellice  and  Phoenix  groups  run  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  the  Mission  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventists.  Estimated  grants-in-aid  to  Mission  Schools  amounted  to 
£3,000  for  the  year  1955. 

Welfare.  Government  maintains  free  educational,  medical  and  other 
services.  There  are  no  towns,  and  the  people  are  almost  without  exception 
landed  proprietors,  thus  eliminating  child  vagrancy  and  housing  problems. 
Destitution  is  almost  unknown. 

Police.  The  Colony  has  a  constabulary  of  80  under  a  Superintendent 
of  Pohce.  Detachments  are  stationed  at  colony  and  district  headquarters. 

Finance.  Estimated  revenue  for  the  calendar  year  1955  amounted  to 
£497,280;  principal  items:  customs  duties,  £260,396;  direct  taxation, 
£36,786;  revenue  from  property,  £118,000.  Estimated  expenditure  on 
normal  administration  in  1955  amounted  to  £378,418,  and  special  war  and 
rehabilitation  expenditure  to  £75,074.  £35,697  was  expended  from  Colonial 

Development  and  Welfare  Funds.  Currency  is  Austrahan. 

Agriculture.  The  land  is  basically  coral  reefs  upon  which  coral  sand 
has  built  up,  and  then  been  enriched  by  humus  from  rotting  vegetation 
and  flotsam  which  has  drifted  ashore.  The  principal  tree  is  the  coconut, 
which  grows  prolifically  on  all  the  islands  except  some  of  the  Phcenix  Islands. 
Other  food-bearing  trees  are  the  pandanus  palm  and  the  breadfruit.  As  the 
amount  of  soil  is  neghgible,  the  only  vegetable  which  grows  in  any  quantity 
is  a  coarse  caUadium  (alocasia)  with  the  local  name  ‘  babai,’  which  is  cultivated 
most  laboriously  in  deep  pits.  There  is  also  a  little  taro  cultivated  in  the 
Ellice  group.  Pigs  and  fowls  are  kept  throughout  the  Colony,  and  there  is 
an  abundance  of  fish. 

Copra  production  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  native,  who 
collects  the  coconut  products  from  the  trees  on  his  own  land. 

Trade.  The  principal  imports  are  rice,  flour,  cotton  piece-goods,  tobacco 
and  manufactured  articles  such  as  bicycles.  The  value  of  imports  for  1954 
amounted  to  £782,013.  Exports  are  almost  exclusively  phosphate  and 
copra.  The  British  Phosphate  Commissioners  exported  308,850  tons  in 
1955,  valued  at  £540,486.  Copra  exports  amounted  to  10,986  tons  in  1955, 
valued  at  £917,605. 

Colonial  Biannual  Report  on  the  Oilbert  and  Ellice  Islands.  1952—5.3.  1954 

Exchange  of  Notes  between  H.M.  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
GovemTTient  regarding  the  Administration  of  the  Islands,  of  Canton  and  Enderbury,  (Omd. 
6,989.)  London,  1939  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  j 

Grimble,  Sir  Arthnr,  A  Pattern  of  Islands.  London,  1963. — Return  to  the  Islands.  London,  1967 
Kennedy,  D.  G.,  Handbook  of  the  Languages  of  the  Ellice  Islands.  Suva,  1045 


BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS  PROTECTORATE 

British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate  is  comprised  in  the  approximate 
area  enclosed  by  5°  to  12°  30^  S.  lat.  and  155°  30  to  169  45  E.  long.  The 
Solomon  Islands  were  first  discovered  in  1568  by  Alvaro  de  Mendana,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  from  Peru.  The  group  includes  the  islands  of  Guadal¬ 
canal,  Malaita,  San  Cristobal,  New  Georgia,  Ysabel,  Cboiseul,  Shortland, 
Mono  (or  Treasury),  Vella  Lavella,  Ranongga,  Gizo,  Rendova,  Russell, 
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Florida,  Rennell  and  numerous  small  islands,  including  the  Lord  Howe 
Group  or  Ongtong  Java,  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  Tikopia,  and  Mitre  Islands, 
and  the  Duff  and  Reef  Groups.  The  four  first-named  were  placed  under 
British  protection  in  1893;  the  other  islands  were  added  to  the  protectorate 
in  1898  and  1899.  The  land  area  of  the  protectorate  is  estimated  at  11,500 
sq.  miles ;  the  larger  islands  are  mountainous  and  forest-clad.  The  largest 
island  is  Guadalcanal  (estimated  2,500  sq.  mUes),  and  the  most  populous  is 
Malaita  (estimated  46,000  inhabitants).  Rainfall  at  Honiara  during  the 
calendar  year  1957  was  72  in.  Malaria  is  prevalent.  The  estimated  popula¬ 
tion  in  1958  was:  Europeans,  700;  Indians,  Chinese  and  Fijians,  650; 
Solomon  Islanders,  112,000. 

Education  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  5  missions,  but  there  are  also  6 
government  primary  schools  (4  in  Malaita,  1  each  at  Santa  Anna  and 
Honiara)  and  a  government  boarding  school  for  boys.  A  teacher  and 
vocational-training  centre  at  Kukum,  near  Honiara,  was  opened  in  1958. 

Revenue  for  the  calendar  year  1957,  £A1, 189,194;  expenditure, 
£A1, 169,348. 

Coconuts,  sweet  potatoes,  pineapples,  bananas  and  some  cocoa  are  grown. 
Copra  is  the  only  cash  crop  of  importance.  Experimental  plantings  of  rice 
are  being  made.  The  main  imports  are  rice,  biscuits,  meat,  flour,  sugar,  tea, 
milk,  kerosene,  fuel  oils,  tobacco,  soap  and  cotton  piece-goods.  Exports  go 
almost  entirely  to  U.K.  and  Australia.  Exports  comprise  copra  (17,336 
tons  in  1957),  timber,  trochus  shell,  green  snail  shell  and  kauri  gum.  In 
1957  total  imports  amounted  to  £A1, 497,845;  total  exports  and  re-exports 
to£Al,647,221. 

The  medium  of  exchange  is  Austrahan  currency.  The  estimated  amount 
of  currency  in  circulation  at  31  Dec.  1957  was  £A549,407.  The  post  of 
Resident  Commissioner  lapsed  when  the  headquarters  of  the  Western 
Pacific  High  Commission  were  moved  from  Fiji  to  Honiara  on  Guadalcanal 
in  Jan.  1953,  and  the  Protectorate  is  now  administered  by  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Annual  Report,  1955-56.  H.M.3.O.,  1957 

Grover,  J .  0.,  Geology,  Mineral  Deposits,  and  Prospects  of  Mining  Development  in  the  B.S.I.P. 
London,  1955 

Grover,  J.  0.  (and  others).  The  Solomon  Islands  Geological  Exploration  and  Research  1953- 
1956.  H.M.S.O.,  1957 

MacQuarrie,  H.,  Vouta  and  the  Solomon  Islands.  London,  1945 


NEW  HEBRIDES  CONDOMINIUM 

NotrvELLES  Hebbides 

The  New  Hebrides  group  lies  roughly  500  miles  west  of  Fiji  and  250 
miles  north-east  of  New  Caledonia.  Estimated  area  5,700  sq.  miles.  The 
group  is  administered  for  some  purposes  jointly,  for  others  unilaterally, 
as  provided  for  by  Anglo-French  Convention  of  27  Feb.  1906,  ratified  20  Oct. 
1906,  and  a  protocol  signed  at  London  on  6  Aug.  1914  and  ratified  on  18 
March  1922.  The  interests  of  British,  French  and  natives,  respectively,  are 
protected;  the  conditions  of  land-holding  in  the  islands  fixed,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  recruitment  of  native  labour  provided  for.  Within  the 
islands  Great  Britain  and  France  are  represented  by  High  Commissioners, 
who  delegate  their  powers  to  Resident  Commissioners  stationed  in  the  group. 
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British  Resident  Commissioner.  J.  S.  Rennie,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

French  Resident  Commissioner.  Pierre  Anthonioz. 

The  larger  islands  of  the  group  are:  Espiritu  Santo,  Malekula,  Epi, 
Pentecost,  Aoba,  Maewo,  Paama,  Ambrym,  Efate  or  Sandwich,  Erromanga, 
Tanna  and  Aneityum.  There  are  3  active  volcanoes,  on  Tanna,  Ambrym 
and  Lopevi,  respectively.  Earth  tremors  are  of  common  occurrence.  Rain¬ 
fall  at  Vila  averages  81  in. 

Population.  Total  population  in  1957  was  63,888,  of  whom  49,304  were 
natives,  490  British  subjects  and  British  protected,  and  4,094  French 
citizens  and  ressortissants,  including  1,700  Vietnamese.  Malaria  is  the  most 
serious  disease;  tuberculosis  is  common  amongst  the  natives;  yaws  is 
successfully  fought  with  penicillin. 

Education.  The  Condominium  pays  a  subsidy  to  the  national  administra¬ 
tions  for  education.  The  British  subsidize  a  small  multi-racial  school  and 
make  grants  to  mission  primary  schools.  The  French  have  3  primary 
schools  and  provide  assistance  to  the  French  mission  schools. 

Finance.  Condominium  revenue,  1957,  £384,013;  expenditure,  £361,399; 
British  service  revenue,  1957-68,  £A10,734;  expenditure,  £A108,631; 
French  service  revenue,  1957,  £A222,000;  expenditure,  £A234,000.  A  joint 
development  plan  financed  by  the  British  Colonial  Development  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Fimds  and  the  French  FIDES  has  been  drawn  up. 

Justice.  There  are  English  and  French  courts  and  a  joint  court. 

Production.  The  chief  product  for  export  is  smoke-dried  copra,  which  is 
grown  on  European  and  native  plantations.  Native  production  comprises 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Minor  exports,  including  cocoa,  coffee  and 
frozen  fish,  are  increasing.  Prospecting  for  minerals  is  in  progress,  and  the 
exploitation  of  manganese  deposits  is  contemplated. 

Sugar  cane  and  aU  tropical  fruits  grow  well.  Kauri  pine  is  found  on 
Aneityum.  There  are  several  British  and  French  trading  companies  in  the 
group.  Settlers  and  real  estate  companies  have  acquired  interests  in  land, 
the  ownership  of  which  is  frequently  disputed,  and  which  in  consequence 
remains  undeveloped  pending  adjudication  by  the  Joint  Court. 

Commerce.  In  1957  imports  totalled  £1,232,847,  of  which  £696,187  came 
from  Australia,  £218,567  from  U.K.  and  £174,697  from  France.  Principal 
imports  were  hardware,  machinery  and  rice.  Exports  in  1957  totalled 
£1,660,734,  of  which  £1,531,165  went  to  France.  Principal  export  was 
copra,  £1,404,633  (33,839  metric  tons).  Imports  of  arms,  ammunition, 
wines  and  spirits  is  prohibited  except  under  permit.  There  is  frequent 
communication  by  sea  with  New  Caledonia  and  Australia. 

Shipping.  In  1957,  66  vessels  of  171,220  net  tons  entered  and  left  the 
ports.  Of  these  15  were  British  and  44  French. 

Banking.  There  are  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Indo-China  at  Vila  and 
Santo  and  savings  bank  agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia 
at  Vila,  Santo,  Tanna  and  Aoba. 

Annual  Report,  1955-56.  H.M.S.O.,  1958 

A-ubert  de  la  Rile,  E.,  Les  Nouvelles  Hebrides.  Moutreal,  1945 

New  Hebrides  Papers:  Oxford  University  Expedition.  Oxford,  1951 
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TONGA 

Friendly  Islands 

Tonga  or  the  Friendly  Islands,  an  independent  Pol3Tiesian  kingdom  since 
1845,  continued  up  to  1899  to  be  a  neutral  region  in  accordance  with 
the  Declaration  of  Berlin,  6  April  1886.  By  the  Anglo-German  Agreement 
of  14  Nov.  1899,  subsequently  accepted  by  the  U.S.A.,  the  Tonga  Islands 
were  left  under  the  Protectorate  of  Great  Britain.  A  protectorate  was 
proclaimed  on  18  May  1900,  and  a  British  Agent  and  Consul  appointed. 
British  and  foreign  nationals  charged  with  an  offence  against  the  laws  of 
Tonga  (the  enforcement  of  which  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Minister  of  Police), 
excluding  crimes  punishable  by  death  or  by  imprisonment  exceeding  2  years, 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tongan  courts.  In  other  respects  they 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conrt  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  the 
Western  Pacific.  His  responsibilities  in  respect  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tonga 
as  a  protected  state  were  transferred,  with  effect  from  1  April  1952,  to  the 
Governor  of  Fiji  in  his  personal  capacity;  he  acts  through  the  Agent  and 
Consul. 

A  new  treaty  of  friendship  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Tonga  was 
signed  in  Nuku’alofa  on  26  Aug.  1958,  replacing  the  treaty  of  1900.  Tonga 
continues  to  be  a  state  under  British  protection,  but  has  increased  local 
autonomy  and,  while  external  relations  generally  remain  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  certain  aspects  will  now  be  conducted  by  the 
Government  of  Tonga. 

Queen.  Her  Majesty  Queen  Salote  Tupou,  G.C.V.O.,  G.B.E.,  born  13 
March  1900,  succeeded  on  the  death  of  her  father.  King  George  Tupou  II, 
on  5  April  1918,  and  was  crowned  on  11  Oct.  1918. 

Premier.  H.R.H.  Prince  Tungi,  K.B.E.,  Heir  Apparent. 

The  present  constitution  is  almost  identical  with  that  granted  in  1875  by 
King  George  Tupou  I.  There  is  a  Privy  Council,  Cabinet,  Legislative 
Assembly  and  Judiciary.  The  legislative  assembly,  which  meets  annually, 
is  composed  of  7  nobles  elected  by  their  peers,  7  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  (numbering  7),  or  22  members 
including  the  Speaker.  The  elections  are  held  triennially. 

The  kingdom  consists  of  some  150  islands  and  islets  with  a  total  area  of 
270  sq.  miles^  (including  inland  waters),  and  Hes  between  15°  and  23°  30'  S. 
lat.  and  137°  and  177°  W.  long.,  its  western  boundary  being  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Fiji.  The  islands  are  spht  up  into  the  following  groups  reading 
from  north  to  south:  Vava’u,  Ha’apai,  Kotu,  Nomuka,  Otu  Tolu  and 
Tongatapu.  The  3  main  groups,  both  from  historical  and  administrative 
significance,  are  Tongatapu  in  the  south,  Ha’apai  in  the  centre  and  Vava’u 
in  the  north.  The  Tongatapu  group  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1643. 

The  islands  to  the  east,  being  mostly  of  limestone  formation,  are  low  lying 
and  with  but  a  few  exceptions  seldom  exceed  100  ft  above  sea-level.  The 
wlands  to  the  west  are  of  a  volcanic  nature,  approximately  11,  average 
between  350  and  3,380  ft  in  height.  After  a  violent  volcanic  eruption  in 
Sept.  1946  on  the  island  of  Niuafo’ou  (Tin  Can  Island  to  philatelists,  so 
named- because  of  the  method  that  was  used  of  collecting  and  delivering 
mad)  the  1,300  inhabitants  wore  evacuated,  most  of  them  to  Ton-ratanu 
and  Eua.  °  ^ 

The  chmate  is  mild  and  healthy,  malaria  being  unknown.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  from  May  to  Nov.  rarely  exceeds  84°  F.  in  the  shade,  with  a  minimum 
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temperattire  of  52°  F.  Census  population  at  26  Sept.  1956,  56,838,  in¬ 
cluding  55,156  Tongans  and  277  Europeans,  of  whom  almost  half  inhabit 
Tongatapu.  The  capital  is  Nuku’alofa  on  Tongatapu.  The  Tongans  are 
Christian,  there  being  28,177  adherents  of  the  Wesleyan  Church,  9,942  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Tonga,  8,364  Roman  Catholics,  5,625  of  the  Church  of  Tonga, 
2,925  Latter  Day  Saints,  847  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  529  Church  of 
England,  429  unknown. 

The  Tongans  enjoy  free  education,  free  medical  attendance  and  dental 
treatment.  In  1957  there  were  73  government  and  75  denominational 
primary  schools,  with  a  total  of  12,852  pupils.  There  are  2  government  and 
6  mission  colleges  (as  well  as  7  other  mission  schools)  at  which  secondary 
education  is  provided  for  both  boys  and  girls,  with  a  total  roll  of  2,963. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  1956-57  amounted  to  £731,634,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £613,122. 

Tongan  produce  consists  almost  entirely  of  copra  and  bananas.  Imports 
in  1957  were  valued  at  T£l,840,721 ;  exports,  T£2, 106,770,  including  copra, 
T£l,869,356,  and  bananas,  T£176,466.  The  Union  Steamship  Co.  of  New 
Zealand  maintains  a  monthly  service  New  Zealand-Fiji-Tonga,  and  cargo 
steamers  visit  the  group  from  time  to  time  for  shipments  of  copra.  Shipping 
entered  at  Nuku’alofa  in  1957  was  126,516  tons;  cleared,  59,290  tons;  and 
at  Vava’u,  88  and  67,314  tons  respectively. 

Since  1906  British  and  Austrahan  coin  has  been  legal  tender.  In  1935 
the  exchange  standard  system  was  adopted,  based  on  Australian  currency. 
There  is  a  government  note  issue  of  £5,  £1,  10s.  and  4s.  In  1957  the  decimal 
coinage  system  was  approved ;  coins  to  the  value  of  a  tenth,  a  hundredth 
and  a  thousandth  of  a  pound  will  be  minted  in  London.  The  weights  and 
measures  are  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  no  trading  banks. 
The  kingdom  has  its  own  issue  of  postage  stamps.  Telephones  numbered 
535  in  1957. 

H.B.M.'s  Agent  and  Consul.  A.  C.  Reid. 

Biennial  Report,  1956  and  1957.  H.M.S.O.,  1959 

Bain,  K.  B.,  Royal  Visit  to  Tonga;  Tonga  Government  Official  Record.  London,  1954 

Gifford,  E.  W.,  Tongan  Society.  Honolulu,  1929 

Lute,  Sir  Hany,  Queen  Salote  and  her  Kingdom.  London,  1954 

Macquarrie,  H.,  Friendly  Queen.  London,  1955 

NeUl,  J.  S.,  Ten  Years  in  Tonga.  London,  1955 

Wood,  A.  H.,  A  History  and  Geography  of  Tonga.  Nuku’alofa,  1932 


PITCAIRN  ISLAND 

Pitcairn  Island  (2  sq.  miles)  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  nearly 
equidistant  from  New  Zealand  and  America  (25°  4'  S,  lat.,  130°  6'  W.  long.). 
It  was  discovered  by  Carteret  in  1767,  but  remained  uninhabited  until  1790, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  mutineers  of  H.M.S.  Bounty,  with  some  women 
from  Tahiti.  Nothing  was  known  of  their  existence  until  the  island  was 
visited  in  1808.  In  1856  the  population  having  become  too  large  for  the 
island’s  resources,  the  inhabitants  (192  in  number)  were,  at  their  own  request, 
removed  to  Norfolk  Island;  but  40  of  them  soon  returned.  The  popula¬ 
tion  (June  1958)  numbers  143  persons.  It  is  a  British  colony  by  settle¬ 
ment,  and  was  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Western  Pacific  in  1898  under  section  6  of  the  Pacific  Order  in 
Coimcil,  1893. 

Under  the  Pitcairn  Order  in  Council  1952  (459)  the  Government  is 
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administered  by  the  Governor  of  Fiji  through  a  council  consisting  of  a 
chief  magistrate,  2  assessors,  a  secretary  and  a  chairman  of  the  internal 
committee.  The  chief  magistrate  is  elected  trienniaUy,  the  others  annually 
by  the  people.  Fruit,  vegetables  and  curios  are  sold  to  passing  ships; 
flour,  sugar  and  other  foodstulfs  are  imported. 

The  uninhabited  islands  of  Henderson  (12  sq.  miles),  Ducie  (2^  sq.  miles) 
and  Oeno  (2  sq.  miles)  were  annexed  in  1902,  and  are  included  in  the  Pitcairn 
group. 

Chief  Magistrate.  Warren  Christian. 

Neill,  J.  S.,  and  Cook,  D.,  Pitcairn  Island.  General  Administrative  and  Medical  Reports 
H.M.S.O.,  1938 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

GOVERNMENT 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  tlie  13  states  of  winch  the  American 
Union  then  consisted  was  adopted  by  Congress  on  4  July  1776.  On 
30  Nov.  1782  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  U.S.A., 
and  on  3  Sept.  1783  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded. 

CONSTITUTION.  The  form  of  government  of  the  U.S.A.  is  based  on 
the  constitution  of  17  Sept.  1787,  to  which  ten  amendments  (called  collec¬ 
tively  ‘  the  BiU  of  Rights’)  were  added  15  Dec.  1791 ;  two  in  1795  and  1804; 
a  13th  amendment,  6  Dec.  1865,  abolishing  slavery;  a  14th  in  1868,  includ¬ 
ing  the  important  ‘due  process’  clause;  a  15th,  3  Feb.  1870,  establishing 
equal  voting  rights  for  white  and  coloured;  a  16th,  3  Feb.  1913,  authorizing 
the  income  tax;  a  17th,  8  April  1913,  providing  for  popular  election  of 
senators;  an  18th,  16  Jan.  1919,  prohibiting  alcoholic  liquors;  a  19th, 
18  Aug.  1920,  establishing  woman  suffrage;  a  20th,  23  Jan.  1933,  advancing 
the  date  of  the  President’s  and  Vice-President’s  inauguration  and  abohshing 
the  ‘lame-duck’  sessions  of  Congress;  a  21st,  5  Deo.  1933,  repealing  the 
18th  (liquor  prohibition)  amendment;  a  22nd,  26  Feb.  1951,  limiting  a 
President’s  tenure  of  office  to  2  terms,  or  to  2  terms  plus  2  years  in  the  case 
of  a  Vice-President  who  has  succeeded  to  the  office  on  the  death,  resignation 
or  incapacity  of  a  President. 

The  5th  article  of  the  constitution  provides  that  Congress  may,  on  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses,  propose  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  states,  call 
a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which  in  either  case  shall  be  valid 
as  part  of  the  constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  whichever 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress. 

By  the  constitution  the  government  of  the  nation  is  composed 
of  three  co-ordinate  branches,  the  executive,  the  legislative  and  the 
judicial. 

The  National  Government  has  authority  in  matters  of  general  taxation, 
treaties  and  other  dealings  with  foreign  Powers,  Army,  Navy  and  (to  a 
certain  extent)  militia,  foreign  and  inter-state  commerce,  postal  service, 
coinage,  weights  and  measures,  and  crimes  against  the  U.S.A. ;  it  has  sole 
legislative  authority  over  the  District  of  Columbia. 

National  flag :  7  red  and  6  white  alternating  stripes,  horizontal ;  with  a 
blue  canton,  extending  down  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  4th  red  stripe  from  the 
top,  and  displaying  49  white  5-pointed  stars,  one  for  each  state.  Each  star 
has  one  point  directed  vertically  upward,  and  the  49  are  arranged  in  7  hori¬ 
zontal  rows,  alternate  rows  indented.  On  the  admission  of  additional  states, 
stars  are  added,  effective  on  4  July  following  the  date  of  admission.  Con¬ 
gress,  by  law  of  22  Dec.  1942,  has  codified  ‘existing  rules  and  customs’ 
pertaining  to  the  display  of  the  flag,  for  civilians.  All  practices  tending  to 
lower  its  prestige  are  deprecated,  but  no  penalties  are  attached. 

National  anthem:  The  Star-spangled  Banner,  *Oh  say,  can  you  see  by 
the  dawn’s  early  light’  (words  by  F.  S.  Key,  1814;  tune  by  J.  S.  Smith; 
formally  adopted  by  Congress  3  March  1931). 
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National  motto:  ‘In  God  we  trust’;  formally  adopted  by  Congress 
30  July  1956. 

PRESIDENCY.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president,  who  holds 
office  for  4  years,  and  is  elected,  together  with  a  vice-president  chosen  for  the 
same  term,  by  electors  from  each  state,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators 
and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress. 
The  President  must  be  a  natural-born  citizen,  resident  in  the  country  for  14 
years,  and  at  least  36  years  old. 

The  presidential  election  is  held  every  fourth  (leap)  year  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  Technically,  this  is  an  election  of 
presidential  electors,  not  of  a  president  directly ;  the  electors  thus  chosen 
meet  and  give  their  votes  (for  the  candidate  to  whom  they  are  pledged,  in 
some  states  by  law,  but  in  most  states  by  custom  and  prudent  politics)  at 
their  respective  state  capitals  on  the  first  Monday  after  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  in  December  next  following  their  election ;  and  the  votes  of  the  electors 
of  all  the  states  are  opened  and  counted  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  on  the  sixth  day  of  January.  The  total  electoral  vote  is  531  (1  each 
for  96  senators  and  435  representatives)  and  a  majority — 266 — is  necessary 
to  elect.  1  If  the  successful  candidate  for  President  dies  before  taking  office, 
the  Vice-President-elect  becomes  President;  if  no  candidate  has  a  majority, 
or  if  the  successful  candidate  fails  to  quahfy,  then,  by  the  twentieth  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Vice-President  acts  as  President  until  a  president  quahfies.  The 
duties  of  the  Presidency,  in  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  by 
reason  of  death,  resignation,  removal,  inability  or  failure  to  qualify,  devolve 
upon  the  Speaker  of  the  House  under  legislation  enacted  18  July  1947. 
And  in  case  of  absence  of  a  Speaker  for  like  reason,  the  presidential  duties 
devolve  upon  the  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  and  successively  upon 
those  members  of  the  Cabmet  in  order  of  precedence,  who  have  the  con¬ 
stitutional  qualifications  for  President. 

The  presidential  term,  by  the  20th  amendment  to  the  constitution,  begins 
at  noon  on  20  Jan.  of  the  inaugural  year.  This  amendment  also  instals  the 
newly  elected  Congress  in  office  on  3  Jan.  instead  of — as  formerly — in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  December.  The  President’s  salary  is  §100,000  per  year,  plus  $50,000 
for  travelling  expenses  and  official  entertainment.  The  Vice-President’s 
salary,  since  1  March  1955,  is  $35,000,  plus  $10,000  allowance  for  travel. 

The  President  is  C.-in-C.  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  and  of  the 
militia  when  in  the  service  of  the  Union.  The  Vice-President  is  ex-officio 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  case  of  ‘  the  removal  of  the  President,  or 
of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office,’  he  becomes  the  President  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  In  case 
of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  Vice-President,  the  President  pro  tern. 
continues  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  and  the  office  of  Vice-President 
remains  vacant. 

President  of  the  United  States.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  of  New  York 
State,  born  in  Denison,  Texas,  14  Oct.  1890;  graduated  from  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  1915;  in  Regular  Army  thereafter,  becoming  in  Feb. 
1943  a  fuU  general,  and  on  31  Dec.  1943  Supreme  Commander  AUied  Forces 
in  the  European  theatre,  receiving  the  surrender  of  the  German  generals  at 
Rheims,  7  May  1945;  Chief  of  Staff,  1945-48;  General  of  the  Army,  1946; 
president  of  Columbia  University,  1948-50;  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Europe,  of  the  N.A.T.O.  forces,  1950-52 ;  resigned  from  the  Army,  June  1952. 

*  Temporarily  the  total  electoral  vote  is  increased  to  534  by  the  inclusion  oi  2  senators 
and  1  representative  for  Alaska.  After  the  next  reapportionment  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  the  figru-es  will  be  533. 
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Elected  4  Nov.  1952,  inaugurated  20  Jan.  1953;  re-elected  6  Nov.  1956, 
inaugurated  21  Jan.  1957. 

In  Nov.  1956  those  of  voting  age  in  the  U.S.A.  numbered  about  102- 7m. 
At  the  Presidential  election  on  6  Nov.  1956  total  vote  cast,  including  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  services,  was  62,118,936,  of  which  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  (R.)  received  35,682,236  (57-3%)  (457  electoral  college  votes),' 
while  the  Democratic  candidate,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  received  26,028,887 
(41-9%)  (73  electoral  votes);  T.  Coleman  Andrews,  a  ‘States  rights’  candi¬ 
date,  on  the  ballot  in  18  states  poUed  167,826;  other  minor  parties,  339,987. 
Stevenson  carried  the  states  of  Alabama  (but  lost  1  of  the  1 1  votes),  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 


Peesidents  of  the  U.S.A. 


Name 

From  state 

Term  of  service 

Born 

Died 

George  Washington 

Virginia 

1789-97 

1732 

1799 

John  Adams 

Massachusetts  . 

1797-1801 

1735 

1826 

Thomas  Jefferson  . 

Virginia 

1801-09 

1743 

1826 

James  Madison 

Virginia 

1809-17 

1761 

1836 

James  Monroe 

Virginia 

1817-25 

1759 

1831 

John  Quincy  Adams 

Massachusetts  . 

1825-29 

1767 

1848 

Andrew  Jackson  . 

Tennessee 

1829-37 

1767 

1846 

Martin  Van  Buren. 

New  York. 

1837-41 

1782 

1862 

William  H.  Harrison 

Ohio 

Mar. -Apr.  1841 

1773 

1841 

John  Tyler  . 

Virginia 

1841-45 

1790 

1862 

James  K.  Polk 

Tennessee 

1845-49 

1795 

1849 

Zachary  Taylor 

Louisiana  . 

1849-July  1850 

1784 

1850 

Millard  Fillmore 

New  York. 

1850-63 

1800 

1874 

Franklin  Pierce 

New  Hampshire 

1853-57 

1804 

1869 

James  Buchanan  . 

Pennsylvania 

1857-61 

1791 

1868 

Abraham  Lincoln  . 

Illinois 

1861-Apr.  1865 

1809 

1866 

Andrew  Johnson  . 

Tennessee  . 

1865-69 

1808 

1876 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  . 

Illinois 

1869-77 

1822 

1885 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

Ohio 

1877-81 

1822 

1893 

James  A.  Garfield  . 

Ohio 

Mar. -Sept.  1881 

1831 

1881 

Chester  A.  Arthur . 

New  York. 

1881-85 

1830 

1886 

Grover  Cleveland  . 

New  York. 

1885-89 

1837 

1908 

Benjamin  Harrison 

Indiana 

1889-93 

1833 

1901 

Grover  Cleveland  . 

New  York. 

1893-97 

1837 

1908 

WiUiam  McKinley 

Ohio 

1897-Sept.  1901 

1843 

1901 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

New  York. 

1901-09 

1858 

1919 

William  H.  Taft  . 

Ohio . 

1909-13 

1857 

1930 

Woodrow  Wilson  . 

New  Jersey 

1913-21 

1856 

1924 

Warren  Gamaliel  Harding 

Ohio 

1921-Aug.  1923 

1865 

1923 

Calvin  Coohdge 

Massachusetts  . 

1923-29 

1872 

1933 

Herbert  C.  Hoover 

California  . 

1929-33 

1874 

— 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  . 

New  York. 

1933-Apr.  1945 

1882 

1945 

Harry  S.  Truman  . 

Missouri  . 

1945-53 

1884 

— 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  . 

New  York. 

1953-61 

1890 

— 

Vice-Peesidents  of  the  U.S.A. 

Name 

From  state 

Term  of  service 

Born 

Died 

John  Adams 

Massachusetts  . 

1789-97 

1736 

1826 

Thomas  Jefferson  . 

Virginia 

1797-1801 

1743 

1826 
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Name 

From  state 

Term  of  service 

Born 

Died 

Aaron  Burr  . 

.  New  York. 

1801-05 

1756 

1836 

George  Clinton 

.  New  York. 

1805-121 

1739 

1812 

Elbridge  Gerry 

.  Massachusetts 

1813-141 

1744 

1814 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins 

.  New  York. 

1817-25 

1774 

1825 

John  C.  Calhoim  . 

.  South  Carolina 

1825-321 

1782 

1850 

Martin  Van  Buren . 

.  New  York. 

1833-37 

1782 

1862 

Richard  M.  Johnson 

.  Kentucky 

1837-41 

1780 

1850 

John  Tyler  . 

.  Virginia 

.  Mar.-Apr.  18411 

1790 

1862 

George  M.  Dallas  . 

.  Pennsylvania 

1845-^9 

1792 

1864 

Millard  Fillmore  . 

.  New  York. 

1849-501 

1800 

1874 

William  R.  King  . 

.  Alabama  . 

.  Mar.-Apr.  1853i 

1786 

1853 

John  C.  Breckinridge 

.  Kentucky 

1857-61 

1821 

1875 

Hannibal  Hamlin  . 

.  Maine 

1861-65 

1809 

1891 

Andrew  Johnson  . 

.  Tennessee  . 

.  Mar.-Apr.  1865 1 

1808 

1875 

Schuyler  Colfax 

.  Indiana 

1869-73 

1823 

1885 

Henry  Wilson 

.  Massachusetts 

1873-751 

1812 

1875 

William  A.  Wheeler 

.  New  York. 

1877-81 

1819 

1887 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

.  New  York. 

.Mar.-Sept.l881i 

1830 

1886 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks 

.  Indiana 

.Mar.-Nov. 18511 

1819 

1885 

Levi  P.  Morton 

.  New  York. 

1889-93 

1824 

1920 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

.  Illinois 

1893-97 

1835 

1914 

Garret  A.  Hobart  . 

.  New  Jersey 

1897-991 

1844 

1899 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

.  New  York. 

.Mar.-Sept.l901i 

1858 

1919 

Charles  W.  Fairbanks 

.  Indiana 

1905-09 

1855 

1920 

James  S.  Sherman. 

.  New  York. 

1909-12  1 

1855 

1912 

Thomas  R.  Marshall 

.  Indiana 

1913-21 

1854 

1925 

Calvin  Coolidge 

.  Massachusetts 

.  1921-Aug.l923i 

1872 

1933 

Charles  G.  Dawes  . 

.  IlHnois 

1925-29 

1865 

1951 

Charles  Curtis 

.  Kansas 

1929-33 

1860 

1935 

John  N.  Garner 

.  Texas 

1933-41 

1869 

— 

Henry  A.  Wallace 

.  Iowa 

1941^5 

1888 

— 

Harry  S.  Truman  . 

.  Missouri  . 

.1945-12Ap.l945i  1884 

. — 

Alben  W.  Barkley 

.  Kentucky 

1949-53 

1877 

1956 

Richard  M.  Nixon 

.  California  . 

1953-61 

1913 

— 

1  Position  vacant  thereafter  until  commencement  of  the  next  presidential  term. 


Cabinet.  The  administrative  business  of  the  nation  has  been  traditionally 
vested  in  several  executive  departments,  the  heads  of  which,  unofficially 
and  ex  officio,  formed  the  President’s  Cabinet.  Beginning  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  in  1887,  however,  an  increasing  amoxmt  of 
executive  business  has  been  entrusted  to  some  60  so-called  independent 
agencies,  such  as  the  Veterans  Administration,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Tariff  Commission,  etc. 

Under  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  a  new  Executive  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  was  established,  to  operate,  together  with  the  Departments 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  under  the  general  direction  of  a  Secretary  of 
Defence.  The  Secretary  of  Defence  as  head  of  the  National  Mihtarv 
Establishment  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  lieu  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy.  His  precedence  is  that  formerly  accorded  the 
Secretary  of  War.  All  heads  of  departments  and  of  the  60  or  more  admini¬ 
strative  agencies  are  appointed  by  the  President,  but  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 
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The  Cabinet  now  consists  of  the  following : 

1.  Secretary  of  State  (created  1789).  John  Foster  Dulles,  of  New  York; 
international  lawyer  since  1907,  when  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference ;  participated  in  Peace  Conference,  1919,  and  United 
Nations  organizing  conference  at  San  Francisco,  1945 ;  drafted  Japanese 
peace  and  mutual  security  treaties ;  U.S.  ambassador  at  large,  1951 ; 
appointed  21  Jan.  1953 ;  born  1888. 

2.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1789).  Robert  B.  Anderson,  of  Texas; 
lawyer  and  businessman;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1953-54;  Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defence,  1954-55;  appointed  9  July  1957;  bom  1910. 

3.  Secretary  of  Defense  (1947).  Neil  McElroy,  of  Ohio;  manufacturer; 
president  of  Procter  and  Gamble  Co.  since  1948;  appointed  9  Oct.  1957; 
born  1904. 

4.  Attorney-General  (Department  of  Justice,  1870).  William  P.  Rogers, 
of  New  York;  lawyer;  appointed  23  Oct.  1957  ;  bom  1913. 

5.  Postmaster-General  (1792).  Arthur  E.  Summerfield,  of  Michigan; 
business  man,  largest  dealer  in  Chevrolet  motor  cars  in  the  U.S. ;  appointed 
21  Jan.  1953;  bom  1899. 

6.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1849).  Fred  A.  Seaton,  of  Nebraska;  pub- 
hsher,  former  Senator  and  administrative  assistant  to  President  Eisenhower ; 
appointed  8  Jime  1956;  bom  1909. 

7.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (1889).  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  of  Utah;  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  National  Council  of  Farmers’  Co-operatives ;  member  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  Mormon  Church;  appointed  21  Jan.  1953;  born 
1899. 

8.  Secretary  of  Commerce  (1903).  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  of  New  York; 
financier  and  reserve  naval  officer  (rear-admiral);  member  (1947-53)  and 
chairman  (1953-58)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission ;  appointed  10  Nov. 
1958;  bom  1896. 

9.  Secretary  of  Labor  (1913).  James  Paul  Mitchell,  of  New  Jersey; 
professional  personnel  manager  in  private  companies  and,  since  1940,  in 
various  labour  relations  posts  in  the  Army ;  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
in  charge  of  manpower  when  appointed  12  Oct.  1953 ;  born  1902. 

10.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (1953).  Arthur  S.  Flem¬ 
ming,  of  Ohio;  university  president  and  federal  government  executive; 
appointed  1  Aug.  1958;  bom  1905. 

Each  of  the  above  Cabinet  officers  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $25,000 
(beginning  July  1956)  and  holds  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President; 
the  Postmaster-General  alone  must  be  re-appointed  and  confirmed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  president’s  second  or  later  term,  the  others  merely  continuing 
in  office. 

CONGRESS.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Electorate.  By  amendments  of  the  constitution,  disquahfication  of  voters 
on  the  ground  of  race,  colour  or  sex  is  forbidden.  Accordingly  the  electorate 
consists  theoretically  of  all  citizens  of  both  sexes  over  21  years  of  age  (in 
Georgia  and  Kentucky,  over  18  years;  in  Alaska  over  19  years),  but  the 
franchise  is  not  imiversal.  There  are  requirements  of  residence  varying  in 
the  several  states  as  to  length  from  3  months  to  2  years;  differing  require¬ 
ments  as  to  registration;  in  some  states  the  payment  of  taxes  (called  poll¬ 
er 
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taxes’)  is  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  suffrage.  In  19  states  the  ability  to 
read  (usually  an  extract  from  the  constitution)  is  required — in  Alaska  the 
ability  to  read  English;  in  Louisiana,  English  or  one’s  native  tongue.  In 
Alabama  the  voter  must  take  an  ‘ anti-Communist  oath’  and  fill  out  a 
questionnaire  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registrars.  In  some  southern  states 
voters  are  required  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  what  they  read. 
The  National  Association  for  Advancement  of  Coloured  People  (unofficial) 
estimates  the  number  of  Negroes  registered  in  1952  at  1,267,500  for  the  12 
states  of  Ala.,  Ark.,  Ela.,  Ga.,  La.,  Miss.,  N.C.,  Okla.,  S.C.,  Tex.,  Term,  and 
Va.^  Their  estimate  for  1948  was  750,000.  In  most  states  convicts  are 
excluded  from  the  franchise,  in  some  states  duellists  and  fraudulent  voters. 

Legislation  designed  to  discourage  the  rise  of  third  parties  has  been 
adopted  in  a  few  states.  In  Florida  new  parties  are  effectively  barred  by  a 
law  that  no  party  may  present  a  list  of  candidates  on  the  official  ballot  unless 
it  polled  5%  of  the  votes  at  the  preceding  election.  In  Illinois  a  new  party 
must  present  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  25,000  voters,  including  at  least 
200  in  each  of  50  of  the  102  counties. 

Some  form  of  Australian  ballot  (first  adopted  by  Kentucky  in  1888)  is 
now  used  in  all  states ;  in  Georgia  it  is  mandatory  in  the  general  election  but 
not  in  the  politically  more  important  primary  election.  In  Delaware  and 
South  Carolina  the  various  political  parties  furnish  their  own  ballot-papers 
to  the  voter  as  he  or  she  enters  the  polling-booth.  In  Georgia  the  use  of  the 
Australian  ballot  is  left  to  the  option  of  each  covmty.  Seventeen  states  use 
different  ballots  for  federal,  state  and  local  elections. 

Senate.  The  Senate  consists  of  2  members  from  each  state,  chosen  by 
popular  vote  for  6  years,  one-third  retiring  or  seeking  re-election  every  2 
years.  Senators  must  be  not  less  than  30  years  of  age ;  must  have  been 
citizens  of  the  U.S.A.  for  9  years,  and  be  residents  in  the  states  for  which 
they  are  chosen.  The  Senate  has  complete  freedom  to  initiate  legislation, 
except  revenue  bills  (which  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives) ; 
it  may,  however,  amend  or  reject  any  legislation  originating  in  the  lower 
hotise.  The  Senate  is  also  entrusted  with  the  power  of  giving  or  withholding 
its  ‘advice  and  consent’  to  the  ratification  of  all  treaties  initiated  by  the 
President  with  foreign  Powers,  a  two-thirds  majority  of  senators  present 
being  required  for  approval.  (However,  it  has  no  control  over  ‘  international 
executive  agreements’  made  by  the  President  with  foreign  governments; 
such  ‘agreements,’  representing  an  important  but  very  recent  development, 
cover  a  wide  range  and  are  actually  more  numerous  than  formal  treaties.) 
It  also  has  the  power  of  confirming  or  rejecting  major  appointments  to  office 
made  by  the  President,  but  it  has  no  direct  control  over  the  appointment  by 
the  President  of  ‘  personal  representatives  ’  or  ‘  personal  envoys  ’  on  missions 
abroad.  Members  of  the  Senate  constitute  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment, 
with  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  remove  from  office  and  disqualify  any 
civil  officer  of  the  U.S.A.  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

The  Senate,  since  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  has  15  Standing 
Committees  (formerly  33)  to  which  all  bills  are  referred  for  study,  revision 
or  rejection.  The  lower  house  has  19  such  committees  (formerly  48).  In 
both  Houses  each  Standing  Committee  has  a  chairman  and  a  majority 
representing  the  majority  party  of  the  whole  House.  For  further  details  see 
below  under  House  of  Representatives. 

*  In  1956  the  number  registered  In  these  states  (excluding  Okla.I  was  estimated  at 
1,238,000. 
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House  of  Representatives.  The  lower  house  consists  of  435  ^  members 
elected  every  second  year.  The  number  of  each  state’s  representatives  is 
determined  by  the  decennial  census,  in  the  absence  of  specific  Congressional 
legislation  affecting  the  basis.  The  states,  as  the  result  of  the  1950  census, 
have  the  following  representatives,  beginning  with  the  83rd  Congress 
(1953-55) ; 


Alabama 

9 

Iowa  . 

8 

Nevada  . 

1 

South  Dakota 

2 

Alaska  ^ 

1 

Kansas 

6 

New  Hampshire 

2 

Tennessee 

9 

Arizona 

2 

Kentucky 

8 

New  Jersey- 

14 

Texas  . 

23 

Arkansas 

6 

Louisiana 

8 

New  Mexico 

2 

Utah 

2 

California 

30 

Maine  . 

3 

New  York 

43 

Vermont 

1 

Colorado 

4 

Maryland 

7 

North  Carolina 

12 

Virginia. 

10 

Connecticut  . 

6 

Massachusetts 

14 

North  Dakota  . 

2 

Washington  . 

7 

Delaware 

1 

Michigan 

18 

Ohio 

23 

West  Virginia 

6 

Florida . 

8 

Minnesota 

9 

Oklahoma 

6 

Wisconsin 

10 

Georgia 

10 

Mississippi  . 

6 

Oregon  . 

4 

Wyoming 

1 

Idaho  . 

2 

Missouri 

11 

Pennsylvania  . 

so 

Illinois 

25 

Montana 

2 

Rhode  Island  . 

2 

Indiana 

11 

Nebraska 

4 

South  Carolina 

8 

'  Increased  to  436  by  the  Alaska  Enabling  Act  only  until  the  next  reapportionineut. 
*  From  1959. 


The  average  constituency  contains  between  300,000  and  400,000  popu¬ 
lation  (of  which  about  two-thirds  are  of  voting  age),  but  there  are  32 
districts  (7%  of  the  total)  with  250,000  or  less  and  33  with  populations 
exceeding  450,000.  By  almost  invariable  custom  the  representative  fives 
in  the  district  from  which  he  is  elected. 

Representatives  must  be  not  less  than  25  years  of  age,  citizens  of  the 
U.S.A.  for  7  years,  and  residents  in  the  states  from  which  they  are  chosen. 
The  House  also  admits  a  ‘delegate’  from  the  organized  territory  of  Hawaii, 
and  a  ‘resident  commissioner’  from  Puerto  Rico,  who  have  the  right  to 
speak  on  any  subject  and  to  make  motions,  but  not  to  vote;  both  are  elected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  representatives.  Each  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  is  sole  ‘judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members  ’ ;  and  each  of  the  Houses  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 
expel  a  member.  The  period  usually  termed  ‘a  Congress’  in  legislative 
language  continues  for  2  years,  terminating  at  noon  on  3  Jan. 

Effective  2  March  1955,  the  salary  of  a  senator  or  representative,  also 
that  of  a  resident  commissioner  or  delegate  in  Congress  from  a  territory,  is 
$22,500  per  annum,  with  no  tax-free  expense  allowance  and  allowances  for 
travelling  expenses  and  for  clerical  hire  as  formerly.  The  salary  of  the 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  $30,000  per  annum,  with  a 
tax-free  expense  allowance  of  $10,000. 

No  senator  or  representative  can,  during  the  time  for  which  he  is  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  imder  authority  of  the  U.S.A.  which  shall 
have  been  created  or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been  increased 
during  such  time;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  U.S.A.  can 
be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office.  No  religious 
test  may  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the 
U.S.A.  or  in  any  state. 

The  86tb  Congress  (1959-61),  elected  4  Nov.  1958,  was  constituted  as 
follows:  Senate,  34  Republicans,  64  Democrats  (total  98);  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  153  Republicans,  283  Democrats  (total  436).  The  House  of 
Representatives  had  16  women  members  and  the  Senate  1 ;  the  Lower  House 
had  4  Negro  members.  About  60%  of  the  Senate  and  52%  of  the  House  are 
lawvers  (in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  1965,  lawyers  number  125  out 
of  640,  or  19-5%). 
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A  new  development,  arousing  comment,  is  the  practice  of  Congressional 
committees  and  sub-committees  of  holding  secret  sessions  from  which  press 
and  public  are  excluded.  In  1958  about  34%  of  all  Congressional  committee 
meetings  were  closed;  in  1954,  41%. 

INDIANS.  By  an  Act  passed  on  2  June  1924  full  citizenship  was 
granted  to  all  Indians  bom  in  the  U.S.A.,  though  those  remaining  in  tribal 
units  were  stiU  under  special  federal  jurisdiction.  Those  remaining  in 
tribal  units  constitute  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  Indian  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934  gave  the  tribal  Indians,  at 
their  own  option,  substantial  opportunities  of  self-government  and  of  self- 
controUed  corporate  enterprises  empowered  to  borrow  money,  buy  land, 
machinery  and  equipment ;  these  corporations  are  controlled  by  democratic¬ 
ally  elected  tribal  councils ;  by  1945  roughly  a  third  of  the  Indians  had  taken 
advantage  of  this  Act.  Indian  lands  (1956)  amounted  to  53,376,383  acres, 
of  which  about  73%  was  tribaUy  owned  and  25%  in  trust  allotments,  with 
the  remainder  owned  by  the  Government.  Indian  lands  are  held  free  of 
taxes.  Indian  population  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  Bureau  is  about 
342,000  (1950) ;  nearly  one-half  are  in  the  three  states  of  Oklahoma,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  The  Indians  were  for  some  years  the  fastest-growing 
racial  group. 

State  and  Local  Government 

The  Union  comprises  13  original  states,  7  states  which  were  admitted 
without  having  been  previously  organized  as  territories,  and  29  states  which 
had  been  territories — 49  states  in  all.  Each  state  has  its  own  constitution 
(which  the  U.S.A.  guarantees  shall  be  repubhcan  in  form),  deriving  its 
authority,  not  from  Congress,  but  from  the  people  of  the  state.  Admission 
of  states  into  the  Union  has  been  granted  by  special  Acts  of  Congress,  either 
(1)  in  the  form  of ‘enabling  Acts’  providing  for  the  drafting  and  ratification 
of  a  state  constitution  by  the  people,  in  which  case  the  territory  becomes 
a  state  as  soon  as  the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  or  (2)  accepting  a  constitution 
already  framed,  and  at  once  granting  admission. 

Each  state  is  provided  with  a  legislature  of  two  Houses  (except  Nebraska, 
which  since  1937  has  had  a  single-chamber  legislature),  a  governor  and 
other  executive  officials,  and  a  judicial  system.  Both  Houses  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  are  elective,  but  the  senators  (having  larger  electoral  districts  usually 
covering  2  or  3  counties  compared  with  the  single  county  or,  in  some  states, 
the  town,  which  sends  one  representative  to  the  Lower  House)  are  less 
numerous  than  the  representatives,  while  in  33  states  their  terms  are  4  years 
and  in  a  few  the  Senate  is  only  partially  renewed  at  each  election.  Members 
of  both  Houses  are  paid  at  the  same  rate,  which  varies  from  $200  per 
biennium  (New  Hampshire)  to  $15,000  per  annual  session  (New  York)  or 
from  |5  to  |30  per  day  during  session,  plus  mileage,  ete.^  In  1955,  304 
women — a  record  number — were  serving  in  the  state  legislatures,  20  in  state 
senates  and  284  in  the  lower  houses.  Only  5  states  had  no  women 
legislators,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia  and  Oklahoma.  In  most 
states  sessions  are  biennial,  the  Governor  having  power  to  summon  an 
extraordinary  session,  but  not  to  dissolve  or  adjourn.  The  duties  of  the 
two  Houses  are  similar,  but  in  many  states  money  bills  must  be  introduced 
first_  in  the  Lower  House.  The  Senate  sits  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of 
officials  impeached  by  the  other  House,  and  often  has  power  to  confirm  or 
reject  appointments  made  by  the  Governor. 

*  The  rate  of  pay  of  members  of  the  Alaska  legislature  has  yet  to  be  determined  by  law. 
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State  legislatures  are  competent  to  deal  with  all  matters  not  reserved  for 
the  federal  government  by  the  federal  constitution  nor  specifically  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  federal  or  state  constitutions.  Among  their  powers  are  the 
determination  of  the  quahfications  for  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  control 
of  all  elections  to  public  office,  including  elections  of  members  of  Congress 
and  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President;  the  criminal  law,  both  in 
its  enactment  and  in  its  execution,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  and  the 
administration  of  prisons ;  the  civil  law,  including  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  possession  and  transfer  of,  and  succession  to,  property;  marriage 
and  divorce,  and  all  other  civil  relations ;  the  chartering  and  control  of 
all  manufacturing,  trading,  transportation  and  other  corporations,  subject 
only  to  the  right  of  Congre^  to  regulate  commerce  passing  from  one  state 
to  another ;  labour ;  education  ;  charities ;  licensing ;  fisheries  within  state 
waters,  and  game  laws  (apart  from  the  hunting  of  migratory  birds,  which  is 
a  federal  concern  under  treaties  with  Canada  and  Mexico).  Taxes  on  income 
were  left  to  the  states  until  1913,  when  the  16th  amendment  was  adopted 
authorizing  the  imposition  of  federal  taxes  on  income  without  regard  to 
apportionment. 

The  Governor  is  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  over  the  whole  state. 
His  term  of  ofBce  varies  in  the  several  states  from  2  to  4  years,  and  his 
salary  from  $9,000  (North  Dakota)  to  $60,000  (New  York).“  His  duty  is 
to  see  to  the  faithful  administration  of  the  law,  and  he  has  command  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  state.  He  may  recommend  measures,  but  does  not 
present  bills  to  the  legislature.  In  some  states  he  presents  estimates.  In 
all  but  one  of  the  states  (North  Carolina)  the  Governor  has  a  veto  upon 
legislation,  which  may,  however,  be  overridden  by  the  two  Houses,  in  some 
states  by  a  simple  majority,  in  others  by  a  three-fifths  or  two-thirds  majority. 
In  some  states  the  Governor,  on  his  death  or  resignation,  is  succeeded  by  a 
Lieut.-Govemor  who  was  elected  at  the  same  time  and  has  been  presiding 
over  the  state  Senate.  In  several  states  the  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House 
succeeds  the  Governor. 

The  chief  officials  by  whom  the  administration  of  state  affairs  is  carried 
on  (secretaries,  treasurers,  members  of  boards  of  commissioners,  etc.)  are 
usually  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  general  state  elections  for  terms  similar 
to  those  for  which  governors  hold  office.  State  employees,  1  April  1957, 
numbered  1,358,000,  earning  $388-4m.  monthly;  schools  accounted  for 
433,000  employees  (32%). 

Local  Government 

The  chief  unit  of  local  government  is  the  county,  of  which  there  are 
3,047  with  definite  functions;  in  addition,  Rhode  Island  has  5  ‘counties’ 
which  have  no  functions.  The  counties  maintain  pubhc  order  through  the 
sheriff  and  his  deputies,  who  may,  in  a  crisis,  be  drawn  temporarily  from 
willing  citizens ;  in  many  states  the  counties  maintain  the  smaller  local  high¬ 
ways  ;  other  functions  are  the  granting  of  licences  and  the  apportionment 
and  collections  of  taxes.  In  a  few  states  they  also  manage  the  schools. 

The  unit  of  local  government  in  New  England  is  the  rural  township, 
governed  directly  by  the  voters,  who  assemble  annually  or  oftener  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  legislate  in  local  affairs,  levy  taxes,  make  appropriations  and 
appoint  and  instruct  the  local  officials  (selectmen,  clerk,  school-committee, 
etc.).  Townships  are  grouped  to  form  counties.  Where  cities  exist,  the 
township  government  is  superseded  by  the  city  government.  On  1  Jan. 
1968,  1,633  cities  and  17  counties  had  ‘  city  managers’  or  ‘council-managers’ 
with  large  executive  powers. 
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Including  the  3,047  counties,  there  are  (1957)  17,183  municipalities, 
17,198  townships,  50,446  school  districts  and  14,405  special  districts;  total, 
including  U.S.  Government  and  48  state  governments,  102,328  units. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  ceded  hy  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the 
purposes  of  government  in  1791,  is  the  seat  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It 
includes  the  city  of  Washington,  and  embraces  a  land  area  of  61  sq.  miles. 
The  District  has  no  municipal  legislative  body,  and  its  citizens  have  no  right 
to  vote  either  in  national  or  municipal  concerns.  Congress  having  sole  plenary 
legislative  authority.  By  an  Act  of  Congress  of  1878,  its  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  is  administered  by  3  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President; 
currently  and  for  some  years  there  has  been  considerable  notation  for  some 
degree  of  ‘home  rule’  which  would  at  the  same  time  relieve  Congress  of 
much  local  detail. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  well 
as  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  each  have  a  local  legislature,  whose  acts 
may  be  modified  or  annulled  by  Congress,  though  in  practice  this  has  seldom 
been  done.  The  President  appoints  the  Governor  and  federal  judges  in 
Hawaii,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Puerto  Rico  since  its  attainment 
of  commonwealth  status  on  25  July  1952,  enjoys  practically  complete  self- 
government,  including  the  election  of  its  governor  and  other  officials.  The 
conduct  of  foreign  relations,  however,  is  still  a  federal  function  and  federal 
bureaus  and  agencies  still  operate  in  the  island. 

General  supervision  of  territorial  administration  is  exercised  by  the  Office 
of  Territories  in  the  Department  of  Interior.  An  Enabling  Act  granting 
statehood  to  Hawaii  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
in  March  1959. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  of  America.  Analysis  and  interpretation.  Ed.  Edward 
S.  Oorwin.  Washington,  Gov.  Printing  Office,  1953 
Amos,  Sir  M.,  Lectures  on  the  American  Constitution.  London,  1938 
Anderson,  William,  State  and  Local  Government.  New  York,  1951 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION 

Progress  and  Present  Condition 


Population  of  the  continental  U.S.A.  at  each  census  from  1790. 
Residents  of  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  \  irgin  Islands  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
and  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  stationed  abroad  are  not 
included  in  the  figures  of  this  table.  The  residents  of  Indian  reservations 
are  not  included  prior  to  1890. 


White 

Negroes 

Other 

races 

Total 

Deceimial 

increase, 

% 

1790 

3,172,006  ' 

757,208 

_ 

3,929,214 

1800 

4,306,446 

1,002,037 

— 

5,308,483 

35-1 

1810 

5,862,073 

1,377,808 

_ 

7,239,881 

36-4 

1820 

7,866,797 

1,771,656 

— 

9,638,463 

33-1 

1830 

10,537,378 

2,328,642 

— 

12,866,020 

33-5 

1840 

14,195,805 

2,873,648 

— 

17,069,453 

32-7 

1850 

19,553,068 

3,638,808 

— 

23,191,876 

35-9 

1860 

26,922,537 

4,441,830 

78,954* 

31,443,321 

35-6 

1  Made  up  of  Anglo-Scottish,  89-1% ;  German,  5-6% ;  Dutch  2-5% ;  Irish,  1-9»1 
French,  0-6%. 

”  34,933  Chinese  and  44,021  Indians. 


White 

Negroes 

Other 
races  * 

Totai 

Decennial 

increase 

0/ 

/o 

1870  • 

33,589,377 

4,880,009 

88,985 

38,558,371 

22-6 

JS70  * 

34,337,292 

5,392,172 

SS,9S5 

39,818,449 

26-6 

1880 

43,402,970 

6,580,793 

172,020 

50,155,783 

260 

1890 

65,101,258 

7,488,676 

357,780 

62,947,714 

25-5 

1900 

66,809,196 

8,833,994 

351,385 

75,994,575 

20-7 

1910 

81,731,957 

9,827,763 

412,646 

91,972,266 

21-0 

1920 

94,820,915 

10,463,131 

426,574 

105,710,620 

14-9  * 

1930 

110,286,740* 

11,891,143 

697,163 

122,775,046 

16-1  » 

1940 

118,214,870 

12,865,518* 

588,887 

131,669,275 

7-2 

1950 

134,942,028 

15,042,286 

713,047 

150,697,361 

14-5 

*  1870:  63,199  Chinese,  55  Japanese  and  25,731  Indians;  1880,  105,465  Chinese,  148 
Japanese  and  66,407  Indians;  1890,  107,488  Chinese,  2,039  Japanese  and  248,253  Indians; 
1900,  89,863  Chinese,  24,326  Japanese  and  237,196  Indians;  1910,  71,531  Chinese,  72,157 
Japanese,  265,683  Indians  and  3,175  other  races;  1920,  61,639  Chinese,  111,010  Japanese, 
244,437  Indians  and  9,488  other  races;  1930,  332,397  Indians,  74,954  Chinese,  138,834 
Japanese  and  50,978  other  races;  1940,  333,969  Indians,  77,504  Chinese,  126,947  Japanese 
and  50,467  other  races;  1950,  343,410  Indians,  141,768  Japanese,  117,629  Chinese,  110,240 
other  races. 

*  Enumeration  in  1870  incomplete.  Figures  in  italics  represent  estimated  corrected 
population. 

*  Between  the  1910  census  (15  April  1910)  and  the  1920  census  (1  .Ian.  1920),  the  period 
covered  was  116J  months  (less  than  a  full  decade).  Adjusting  for  this,  the  exact  rate  of 
increase  for  the  decade  was  15-4%.  Similarly  correcting  for  the  123  months  between  the 
1920  and  1930  censuses,  the  true  rate  of  increase  was  15-7%. 

*  Figures  for  1930  have  been  revised  to  include  Mexicans  (1,422,533),  who  were  classified 
with  ‘Other  Races’  in  the  1930  census  reports. 

*  Less  than  1%  of  the  Negroes  were  foreign  bom.  Seventeen  southern  states  (including 
D.O.)  in  1950  had  10,225,407  Negroes  (68%  of  the  total  Negro  population) ;  in  1940,  9,904,619 
Negroes  (77%);  in  1920,  8,912,231  (85-2%);  in  1900,  7,922,969  (89-7%). 
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Total  population  in  1950  at  150,697,361  comprised  74,833,239  males  and 
75,864,122  females  (the  first  census  to  show  women  outnumbering  men); 
96,467,686,  or  64%,  were  urban,  23,048,350  were  rural  farm  and  31,181,325 
rural  non-farm.  Native-born  Whites  were  124,780,860  (61,962,802  males); 
foreign-born  Whites,  10,161,168  (5,176,390  males);  Negroes  had  7,298,722 
males,  and  other  races,  405,325  males. 

Estimated  population,  including  armed  forces  overseas,  on  1  July  1960, 
151,683,000;  1952,  157,028,000;  1954,  162,417,000;  1955,  165,270,000; 
1956,  168,176,000;  1957,  171,196,000;  1958,  174,064,000. 

The  following  table  includes  population  statistics,  the  year  in  which 
each  of  the  original  13  states  ratified  the  constitution,  and  the  year  when 
each  of  the  other  states  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Postal  abbreviations 
for  the  names  of  the  states  are  shown  in  brackets.  Continental  U.S.A.  is 
the  part  lying  on  the  continent  of  North  America  south  of  the  Canadian 
boundary.  (For  census  population  by  states  and  regions  in  1930  and  1940 
see  The  Statesman’s  Yeab-Book,  1944,  pp.  495  and  496.) 


Census 

Census 

Pop.  per 

Geographic  divisions 

Land  area; 

population, 

population 

sq.  mile. 

and  states 

sq.  miles,  1950 

1  April  1950 

in  1940 

1950 

Continental  United  States 

2,974,726 

150,697,361 

131,669,275 

50-7 

New  England  . 

. 

63,159 

9,314,453 

8,437,290 

147-5 

Maine  (1820) 

31,040 

913,774 

847,226 

29-4 

New  Hampshire  (1788)  (N.R.) 

9,017 

533,242 

491,524 

59-1 

Vermont  (1791)  . 

(F«.) 

9,278 

377,747 

359,231 

40-7 

Massachusetts  (1788) 

(Mass.) 

7,867 

4,690,514 

4,316,721 

696-2 

Rhode  Island  (1790) 

(P.7.) 

1,058 

791,896 

713,346 

748-5 

Cormecticut  (1788) 

(Conn.) 

4,899 

2,007,280 

1,709,242 

409-7 

Middle  Atlantic 

100,511 

30,163,533 

27,639,487 

300-1 

New  York  (1788) 

(N.r.) 

47,944 

14,830,192 

13,479,142 

309-3 

New  Jersey  (1787) 

(N.J.) 

7,522 

4,835,329 

4,160,165 

642-8 

Pennsylvania  (1787) 

(Pa.) 

45,045 

10,498,012 

9,900,180 

233-1 

East  North  Central  . 

244,867 

30,399,368 

26,626,342 

124-1 

Ohio  (1803) 

41,000 

7,946,627 

6,907,612 

193-S 

Indiana  (1816) 

(Ind}) 

36,205 

3,934,224 

3,427,796 

108-7 

Hltnois  (i818) 

.  (lU.) 

55,935 

8,712,176 

7,897,241 

155-8 

Michigan  (1837)  . 

(Mich.) 

57,022 

6,371,766 

6,266,106 

111-7 

Wisconsin  (1848)  . 

(Wis.) 

54,705 

3,434,575 

3,137,587 

62-8 

West  North  Central  . 

510,644 

14,061,394 

13,516,990 

27-5 

Minnesota  (1858) 

Minn.) 

80,009 

2,982,483 

2,792,300 

37-3 

Iowa  (1846). 

56,045 

2,621,073 

2,538,268 

46  8 

Missouri  (1821)  . 

(Mo}) 

69,226 

3,954,663 

3,784,664 

67-1 

North  Dakota  (1889) 

(N.D.) 

70,057 

619,636 

641,935 

8-8 

South  Dakota  (1889) 

(S.D.) 

76,536 

662,740 

642,961 

8-5 

Nebraska  (1867)  , 

(Nebr.) 

76,663 

1,326,510 

1,316,834 

17-3 

Kansas  (1861) 

(Kans.) 

82,108 

1,905,299 

1,801,028 

23-2 

South  Atlantic 

• 

268,040 

21,182,335 

17,823,161 

79-0 

Delaware  (1787)  . 

(Del.) 

1,978 

318,086 

266,505 

160-8 

Maryland  (1788)  . 

(Md.) 

9,881 

2,343,001 

1,821,244 

237-1 

Dist.ofOolumbia(1791)  (D.C.) 

61 

802,178 

663,091 

13,160-5 

Virginia  (1788)  . 

(Va.) 

39,893 

3,318,680 

2,677,773 

83-2 

West  Virginia  (1863)  (IP.  Va.) 

24,080 

2,005,552 

1,901,974 

83-3 

North  Carolina  (1789) 

(N.C.) 

49,097 

4,061,929 

3,671,623 

82-7 

South  Carolina  (1788) 

(S.C.) 

30,305 

2,117,027 

1,899,804 

69-9 

Georgia  (1788) 

(Ga.) 

58,483 

3,444,578 

3,123,723 

58-9 

Florida  (1845)  . 

Fla.) 

54,262 

2,771,305 

1,897,414 

61-1 
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Geographic  divisions 

Land  area  : 

Census 

population, 

Census 

population 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile, 

and  states 

sq.  miles,  1950 

1  April  1950 

in  1940 

1950 

East  South  Central  . 

179,987 

11,477,181 

10,778,225 

63-8 

Kentucky  (1792)  . 

(Ky.) 

39,864 

2,944,806 

2,845,627 

73-9 

Tennessee  (1796)  . 

{Tenn.') 

41,797 

3,291,718 

2,916,841 

78-8 

Alabama  (1819)  . 

{Ala.) 

51,078 

3,061,743 

2,832,961 

59-9 

Mississippi  (1817) 

{Miss.) 

47,248 

2,178,914 

2,183,796 

46-1 

West  South  Central  . 

430,381 

14,537,672 

13,064,525 

33-8 

Arkaasas (1836)  . 

{Ark.) 

52,675 

1,909,511 

1,949,387 

36-3 

Louisiana  (1812)  . 

{La.) 

45,162 

2,683,516 

2,363,880 

59-4 

Oklahoma  (1907)  . 

{Okla.) 

69,031 

2,233,351 

2,336,434 

32-4 

Texas  (1845) 

{Tex.) 

263,513 

7,711,194 

6,414,824 

29-3 

Mountain 

• 

857,296 

5,074,998 

4,150,003 

5-9 

Montana  (1889)  . 

{Mont.) 

145,878 

691,024 

559,456 

4-1 

Idaho  (1890) 

82,769 

588,637 

624,873 

7-1 

Wyoming  (1890)  . 

{Wyo') 

97,506 

290,529 

250,742 

3-0 

Colorado  (1876)  . 

{Colo.) 

103,922 

1,325,089 

1,123,296 

12-8 

New  Mexico  (1912) 

{N.Mex.) 

121,.511 

681,187 

531,818 

5*6 

Arizona  (1912) 

{Ariz.) 

113,575 

749,587 

499,261 

6-6 

Utah  (1896) 

82,346 

688,862 

550,310 

8-4 

Nevada  (1864) 

(Wee.) 

109,789 

160,083 

110,247 

1-5 

Pacific  . 

319,841 

14,486,527 

9,733,262 

45-3 

Washington  (1889) 

{Wash.) 

66,786 

2,378,963 

1,736,191 

35-6 

Oregon  (1859) 

{Oreq.) 

96,315 

1,521,341 

1,089,684 

15-8 

Califomia  (1850)  . 

{Calif.) 

156,740 

10,586,223 

6,907,387 

67-5 

N on-contiguous  Territory,  1950  . 

582,372  ‘ 

3,535,873  » 

2,597,479  » 

5-2 

Alaska  (1867) 

671,065 

128,643 

72,524 

0-2 

HawaU  (Ter.)  (1898) 

6,407 

499,794 

2,210,703 

422,770 

78-0 

Puerto  Rico  (1898) 

3,423 

1,869,255 

645-8 

Virgin  Islands  (1917) 

132 

26,665 

24,889 

202-0 

American  Samoa  (1900) 

76 

18,937 

12,908 

249-2 

Guam  (1898) 

203 

59,498 

22,290 

293-1 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

1903) 

362 

52,822 

51,827 

145-9 

Soldiers,  etc.,  abroad 

— 

481,545 

118,933 

— 

Grand  Total 

, 

3,557,098  » 

154,233,234  ” 

134,266,754  • 

43-2 

1  Excluding  the  Philippines  (114,830  sq.  miles)  which  became  independent  on  4  July  1946. 
Including  Midway  Islands  (2  sq.  mUes),  Wate  Island  (3  sq.  miles),  Canton  and  Bnderbury 
Islands  (7  sq.  miles),  Swan  Islands  (1  sq.  mile).  Corn  Islands  (4  sq.  miles)  and  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  (approximately  687  sq.  miles).  Johnston  and  Sand  Islands  less  than 
1  sq.  mile.  Canton  and  Bnderbury  are  owned  jointly  by  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain. 
Com  Islands  are  leased  from  Nicaragua.  Population  figures  for  Com  Islands  are  from  censuses 
of  Nicaragua. 

'  Including  population  of  Midway  Islands  (416),  Wake  Island  (349),  Canton  and  Bnderbury 
Islands  (272),  Johnston  and  Sand  Islands  (46),  Swan  Islands  (36),  Com  Islands  (1,304)  and 
Trast  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (64,843). 

“  Including  Midway  Islands  (437),  Canton  and  Bnderbury  Islands  (44),  Johnston  and  Sand 
Islands  (69),  Baker,  Howland  and  Jaiwis  Islands  (10),  and  Corn  Islands  (1,623).  Population 
of  Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands,  1940,  131,259  according  to  Japanese  census.  Bxcluding 
Philippine  Islands,  estimated  population  16,356,000,  density  142-4  per  sq.  mile. 

The  1950  census  showed  10,161,168  foreign-born  Whites.  The  10  coun¬ 
tries  contributing  the  largest  numbers  who  were  foreign-born  were  Italy, 
1,427,145;  Germany,  984,331 ;  Russia  (U.S.S.R.),  894,844 ;  Poland,  861,184 ; 
Canada  (non-French),  756,153;  England  and  Wales,  584,615;  Irish  Re¬ 
public,  504,961 ;  Mexico,  450,562 ;  Austria,  408,785 ;  Sweden,  324,944. 

Increase  or  decrease  of  native  White,  and  foreign-born  White,  population 
from  1860  to  1960,  by  decades: 
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Native  White  Foreign-bom  White 


Per  cent. 

Increase  or 

Per  cent 

Total 

Increase 

increase 

Total 

decrease  (— ) 

change 

1860 

22,825,784 

5,513,251 

31-8 

4,096,763 

1,856,218 

82-8 

1870 

28,095,665 

5,269,881 

23-1 

5,493,712 

1,396,959 

34-1 

1880 

36,843,291 

8,747,626 

31-1 

6,559,679 

1,065,967 

19-4 

1890 

45,979,391 

9,018,732' 

24-5 

9,121,867 

2,562,188 

39-1 

1900 

56,595,379 

10,615,988 

23-1 

10,213,817 

1,091,950 

12-0 

1910 

68,386,412 

11,791,033 

20-8 

13,345,645 

3,131,728 

30-7 

1920 

81,108,161 

12,721,749 

18-6 

13,712,764 

367,209 

2-8 

1930 

96,303,335 

16,195,174 

18-7 

13,983,405 

270,651 

2-0 

1940 

106,795,732 

10,492,397 

10-9 

11,419,138 

-2,664,267 

— 18'3 

1950 

124,780,860 

17,986,128 

16-8 

10,161,168 

-1,267,970 

—110 

^  Exclusive  of  population  specially  enumerated  in  1890  in  Indian  Territory  and  on 
Indian  reservations. 

In  1967  the  median  ago  of  the  population  was  29'8  years,  i.e.,  one-half  the 
population  was  younger,  and  one-half  older  than  29'8;  the  median  age  for 
women  was  30-6  years  and  for  men,  28-9  years.  (1950  was  the  first  year  in 
which  the  median  age  for  women,  30-5,  exceeded  that  of  men,  29-9.)  Those 
65  years  or  older  in  1957  were  14-7m.  or  1  in  12  of  the  population. 

Principal  Cities 


No.  of  cities'  Combined  population' 


Cities  with 

1910 

1940 

1950 

1910 

1940 

1950 

250,000  or  more  . 

19 

37 

41 

15,461,680 

30,195,339 

34,832,956 

100,000-250,000  . 

31 

65 

65 

4,840,458 

7,792,650 

9,478,662 

60,000-100,000  . 

69 

107 

126 

4,178,915 

7,343,917 

8,930,823 

25,000-60,000 

.  119 

213 

252 

4,023,397 

7,417,093 

8,807,721 

25,000  or  more 

.  228 

412 

484 

28,604,450 

62,748,999 

62,060,161 

'  Exclusive  of  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  and  San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico). 


The  population  of  leading  cities  (with  over  100,000  inhabitants)  at  the 
census  of  1950  (or  later)  and  the  land  area  (1950)  were  as  follows  : 


Popula¬ 

Land  area 

Popula¬ 

Land  area 

tion, 

in  acres. 

tion, 

in  acres. 

1  April, 

1  April, 

1  April 

1  April 

Cities 

1950 

1960 

Cities 

1950 

1950 

New  Tort,  N.T.' 

7,795,471 

201,664 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

456,622 

51,584 

Boroughs : 

Newark,  N.j.  . 

438,776 

15,104 

Brooklyn  . 

2,602,433 

48,704 

Dallas,  Texas  . 

434,462 

71,680 

Manhattan 

1,794,069 

14,272 

Denver,  Colo.  . 

415,786 

42,762 

Queens 

1,762.682 

72,320 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

408,442 

44,480 

Bronx 

1,424,367 

27,776 

Oakland,  Calif. 

384,675 

33,920 

Richmond . 

212,020 

38,592 

Columbus,  Ohio 

375,901 

26,216 

Chicago,  Ill. 

3,620,962 

132,800 

Portland,  Oregon 

373,628 

41,024 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.' 

2,243,901 

288,676 

LouisvlUe,  Ky  . 

369,129 

26,536 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2,071,606 

81,408 

San  Diego,  Cal.* 

494,201 

63,616 

Detroit,  Mich  . 

1,849,668 

89,344 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

332,488 

23,040 

Baltimore,  Md  . 

949,708 

50,368 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

331,314 

23,616 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

914,808 

48,000 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

326,037 

41,792 

St  Louis,  Mo.  . 

856,796 

39,040 

St  Paul,  Minn. . 

311,349 

33,408 

Washington,  D.C. 

802,178 

39,296 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

303,616 

24,512 

Boston,  Mass.  . 

801,444 

30,692 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 

299,017 

8,320 

San  Francisco,  Calif. . 

776,357 

28,544 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

278,778 

69,968 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

676,806 

34,688 

Akron,  Ohio 

274,605 

34,368 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

637,392 

32,000 

Miami,  Fla.* 

259,035 

21,888 

Houston,  Tex.  . 

596,163 

102,400 

Omaha,  Nebr.  . 

251,117 

26,048 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  . 

680,132 

25,216 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

250,767 

22,208 

New  Orleans,  La. 

570,445 

127,616 

Providence,  R.I. 

248,674 

11,456 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  . 

621,718 

34,432 

Dayton,  Ohio  . 

243,872 

16,000 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

503,998 

48,064 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

243,504 

32,512 

Memphis,  Tenn.* 

488,550 

66,688 

Richmond,  Va. 

230,310 

23,744 

Seattle,  Wash.  . 

467,591 

46,312 

Syracuse,  N.Y.“ 

214,252 

16,192 

Indianapolis,  Ind.‘  . 

461,654 

35,328 

Norfolk,  Va. 

213,613 

18,048 

»  1956. 

•  1967. 

»  1968. 

*  1966. 
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Cities 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Sait  Lake  City,  Utah 
Yonkers,  N.Y.‘ 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
NashviUe,  Teun. 
Mobile,  Ala.'  . 
Gary,  Ind.' 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Wichita,  Kans. 

Hew  Haven,  Conn. 
Flint,  Mieh. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Sacramento,  Calif.' 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind,' 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Paterson,  N.J.  . 
Albany,  N.Y.  . 
Charlotte,  N.O. 
Austin  Texas  . 
South  Bend,  Ind.* 
Chattanooga,  Term. 
Erie,  Pa. . 

El  Paso,  Texas 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.® 
Evansville,  Ind. 

'  1956. 


Popula-  Land  area 
tion,  in  acres, 

1  April  1  April 

1950  1950 

904,517  19,328 

203,486  23,680 

182,740  17,088 

182,121  34,496 

178,145  11,008 

177,965  35,136 

177,397  11,136 

176,615  14,976 

174,307  14,080 

173,849  16,256 

168,884  26,624 

168,330  20,992 

168,279  16,448 

164,443  11,456 

163,143  18,762 

162,399  20,288 

161,721  26,.560 

158,709  9,344 

157,182  10,816 

144,879  12,032 

143,673  30,656 

139,336  5,184 

134,995  12,160 

134,042  19,200 

132.459  20,644 

131,770  12,928 

131,041  17,920 

130,803  12,032 

130,485  16,384 

129,553  11,968 

128,841  10,944 

128,636  11,520 

>  1952, 


Cities 

Trenton,  N.J.  . 

San  Jose,  Cal.' 
Shreveport,  La. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Scranton,  Pa.  . 
Knoxville,  Term. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Camden,  N.J.  . 
Fresno,  Cal.'  . 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Savannah,  Ga. . 
Canton,  Ohio  . 
Glendale,  Cal.' . 
Berkeley,  Cal.  . 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
Peoria.  Ill. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Reading,  Pa.  . 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Hammond,  Ind.' 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
Allentown,  Pa. . 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Rockford,  lU.® . 
Pasadena,  Cal. . 
Duluth,  Minn.  . 
Waterbury,  Corm. 
Somerville,  Mass 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Utica,  N.Y.  . 
Niagara  Palls,  N.Y.' 
1953.  *  1957. 


Popula¬ 

Land  area 

tion, 

in  acres. 

1  April 

1  April 

1950 

1950 

128,009 

4,608 

127,564 

— 

127,206 

15,360 

125,629 

19,328 

125,536 

15,936 

124,769 

16,266 

124,681 

12,160 

124,655 

5,504 

122,944 

— 

120,740 

3,968 

119,638 

9,344 

116,912 

9,024 

114,460 

— 

113,805 

6,080 

112,817 

7,488 

111,963 

21,696 

111,856 

8,256 

110,356 

6,272 

109,320 

5,632 

109,189 

12,224 

108,305 

_ 

108,287 

13,760 

106,766 

10,176 

106,625 

16,704 

105,438 

— 

104,677 

13,632 

104,511 

39,872 

104,477 

17,664 

102,351 

2,624 

102,213 

13,440 

101,531 

10,112 

101,022 

— 

'  1955. 


Vital  Statistics 

Vital  statistics  are  based  on  records  of  births,  deaths,  fetal  deaths, 
marriages  and  divorces  filed  with  registration  officials  of  states  and  cities. 
Systematic  collection  of  copies  of  mortality  records  from  a  national  death- 
registration  area  was  inaugurated  in  1900.  A  national  birth -registration 
area  was  established  in  1916.  These  areas,  which  at  their  inception  com¬ 
prised  10  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  expanded  gradually  until 
1933,  when  both  the  birth-  and  death-registration  areas  covered  the  entire 
continental  U.S.  Marriage  and  divorce  statistics  are  compiled  from  reports 
furnished  by  state  and  local  officials.  Data  on  annulments  are  included  in 
the  divorce  statistics.  The  marriage-registration  area  was  established  in 
1957  ivith  30  states,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  divorce-registration  area  was  established  in  1958  with  14  states,  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


Live  births 
adjusted 
for  under- 

Maternal 

Deaths 

under 

registration 

Deaths  * 

Marriages  *  Divorces  * 

deaths ' 

1  year  ^ 

1900  . 

.  2,777,000 

343,217 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1910  . 

.  2,950,000 

696,856 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1920  . 

.  2,618,000 

1,118,070 

1,274,476 

170,605 

12,058 

129,531 

1930  . 

.  2,559,000 

1,327,240 

1,126,856 

195,961 

14,836 

142,413 

1940  . 

,  3,632,000 

1,417,269 

*>  •.  •<  *.  '. 

1,595,879 

See  notes  on  p 

264,000 

688. 

8,876 

110,984 
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Live  births 
adjusted 
for  under¬ 
registration 

Deaths* 

Marriages* 

Divorces  * 

Maternal 
deaths  * 

Deaths 

under 

1  year  * 

1950  . 

.  3,965,000* 

1,452,454 

1,667,231 

385,144 

2,960 

103,825 

1954  . 

.  4,078,000" 

1,481,091 

1,490,000 

379,000 

2,105 

106,791 

1956  . 

.  4,104,000 

1,528,717 

1,631,000 

377,000 

1,901 

106,903 

1956  . 

.  4,218,000* 

1,664,476 

1,685,000 

382,000 

1,702 

108,183 

1957  ’  . 

.  4,301,000 

1,636,000 

1,.516,000 

378,000 

1,660 

111,900 

Registered  lire  births  were:  1920,  1,508,874;  1930,  2,203,958;  1940,  2,360,399;  1950, 
3,564,149;  1964,  4,017,362  •;  1956,  4,047,295;  1966,  4,163,090  •;  1957,4,254,000. 


1  Excluding  fetal  deaths  and  deaths  among  the  armed  forces  overseas  1940-67. 

‘  Includes  estimates  for  1920  and  1953-57;  includes  estimates  and  marriage  licences  for 
some  states  tor  all  years. 

*  Includes  reported  annulments.  Estimated  for  all  years  except  1930. 

*  Deaths  from  deliveries  and  complications  of  pregnancy,  childbirth  and  the  puerperiim. 
Deaths  for  1949-67  were  classified  according  to  the  Sixth  Revision  of  the  International  Lists 
of  Diseases  and  Causes  of  Death  while  those  for  1939-48  were  classified  according  to  the  Fifth 
Revision. 

‘  Excluding  fetal  deaths.  *  Based  on  a  50%  sample.  ’  Provisional. 

The  crude  birth  rate,  based  on  total  live-birth  estimates  per  1,000  total 
population,  fell  from  29-5  in  1915  to  18-4  in  1933;  it  rose  to  a  peak  of  26-6 
in  1947  and  has  since  levelled  off  at  about  25  (provisional  1957,  25-3). 
Estimated  number  of  illegitimate  live  births  in  1956  was  193,500  (67,500 
white;  126,000  non-white);  46-5  per  1,000  registered  live  births  (19  white; 
204  non-white). 

Deaths,  excluding  fetal  deaths  (per  1,000  population)  declined  from  17-2 
in  1900  to  10'9  in  1935,  remaining  stationary  around  10-8  through  1945 
when  at  10’6  a  fresh  decline  began;  1946,  10;  1950,  9-6;  1952  and  1953, 
9-6;  1954,9-2;  1965,9-3;  1956,  9-4;  1967  (estimate),  9-6. 

Leading  causes  of  death,  1957  (estimated),  per  100,000  population  and 
percentage  of  total:  Diseases  of  heart,  368-9  (38-4%) ;  malignant  neoplasms, 
149-6  (15-6%);  vascular  lesions  affecting  the  nervous  system,  110-4  (11-5%); 
accidents,  57-2  (6%);  certain  diseases  of  early  infancy,  38-8  (4%).  Suicides 
in  1957  were  9-4  per  100,000  population  (11-2  in  1945);  homicides,  4-9  (5-7). 

The  marriage  rates  per  1,000  population  for  selected  years  are:  1920, 
12;  1932,  7-9;  1946,  16-4;  1951,  10-4;  1952,  9-9;  1953,  9-8;  1954,  9-2; 
1956,  9-3;  1956,  9-6;  1957  (provisional),  8-9. 

The  divorce  rates  per  1,000  population  for  selected  years  are;  1920,  1-6; 
1946,4-3;  1951-53, 2-5 each;  1954,2-4;  1955  and  1956,  2-3;  1957  (estimate), 
2-2. 

Maternal  mortality  rates  (deaths  of  mothers  from  maternal  causes  per 
10,000  live  births)  were  in  1915,  60-8,  rising  to  a  peak  of  91-6  in  1918,  and 
declining  to  67-3  in  1930  and  to  56-8  in  1936;  then  sharply  to  20-7  in  1945; 
thereafter,  1946,  16-7;  1949,  9;  1950,8-3;  1951,7-5;  1952,6-8;  1953,6-1; 
1954,  5-2;  1955,  4-7;  1956,  4-1;  1957  (estimate),  3-9.  The  1956  rate  for 
white  women  was  2-9  and  for  non-white  women  11-1.  By  state,  the  average 
maternal  death  rate  for  1955  and  1966  was  highest  for  Mississippi  (11-6); 
lowest  for  Massachusetts  (1-8).^ 

Infant  mortality  rates  (per  1,000  live  births)  began  in  1915  at  99-9,  fell 
to  85-8  in  1920,  7T7  in  1925  and  64-6  in  1930;  thereafter  the  decline  con¬ 
tinued:  38-3  in  1945,  29-2  in  1950,  28-4  in  1951  and  1952,  27-8  in  1953,  26-6 
in  1954,  26-4  in  1955,  26  in  1956,  26-3  (estimate)  in  1967.  In  1956  the 
rate  for  whites  was  23-2;  for  non-whites,  42-1. 

1  Only  those  states  for  which  there  was  an  annual  average  of  more  than  10  deaths  are 
Included  in  this  comparison. 
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iMmGBATION 

The  total  number  ot  alien  immigrants  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
in  the  year  ended  30  June  1956  was  321,625  (89,310  on  quotas);  in  1957, 
226,867  (97,178  on  quotas).  Total  ahen  arrivals  (immigrant  and  non¬ 
immigrant)  in  1957  (30  June)  numbered  1,085,725;  total  alien  emigrant 
departures,  23,933. 

The  total  number  of  alien  immigrants  from  1820  up  to  30  June  1956 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  was  41,061,612;  this  includes  8,375,886 
from  U.K.  and  Ireland,  6,635,305  from  Germany,  4,909,087  from  Italy, 
4,236,962  from  Austria-Hungary,  3,344,097  from  U.S.S.R.,  3,428,988  from 
Canada  and  1,030,039  from  Asia. 

In  addition  to  the  326,867  immigrants  admitted  durmg  1957  (year  ended 
30  June)  for  permanent  residence,  758,858  non-immigrant  aMens  were 
admitted  for  temporary  visits.  Of  these,  453,514  were  visitors  for  pleasure, 
84,246  for  business,  30,760  students,  107,399  in  transit  and  28,498  foreign 
government  officials. 

Included  in  the  statistics  above  for  immigrants  are  82,444  refugees  ad¬ 
mitted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Act,  187,740  have  been  admitted  under  its  provisions. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year  Mexico  was  the  chief  source  of  immi¬ 
gration,  with  49,154  admissions  during  1956-57. 

Resident  aliens,  reporting  under  the  Alien  Address  Act,  numbered 
2,833,732  in  1957 ;  New  York  had  the  largest  total  at  550,097 ;  California 
was  second  with  475,829  and  Texas  third  with  232,551. 

During  1957,  5,082  aliens  were  deported  from  U.S.,  and  63,379,  facing 
proceedings,  were  permitted  to  depart  voluntarily.  Comparable  figures 
for  1955  were  15,028  deportations  and  232,769  voluntary  departures; 
for  1956,  7,297  deported  and  80,891  facing  proceedings,  voluntarily  de¬ 
parted. 

Immigrant  afiens  admitted  to  U.S.  for  residence,  by  country  or  region 
of  birth  or  last  residence,  years  ended  30  June : 


Country  or  region  of  birth  Immigrants  admitted 


or  last  residence 

1957 

1955 

1950 

1940 

1930 

All  countries  . 

.  326,867 

237,790 

249,187 

70,766 

241,700 

Europe. 

.  185,115 

127,492 

199,116 

60,464 

147,438 

Scandinavia 

6,100 

5,345 

6,639 

1,256 

6,919 

France 

4,180 

3,411 

4,430 

2,676 

3,713 

Germany  . 

.  45,230 

29,603 

128,692 

21,520 

26,669 

Greece 

4,952 

6,311 

1,179 

811 

2,291 

Ireland 

9,124 

6,975 

5,842 

749 

17,971 

Italy 

.  19,061 

31,925 

12,454 

6,302 

22,327 

Netherlands 

.  12,416 

3,732 

3,080 

2,097 

2,738 

U.K. 

.  27,570 

17,849 

12,755 

6,248 

36,489 

U.S.S.B.  . 

4,528 

1,694 

6 

40 

1,133 

North  America 

.  106,942 

90,732 

37,004 

16,707 

84,802 

Canada 

.  33,203 

23,091 

21,885 

10,806 

65,254 

Mexico 

.  49,154 

60,772 

6,744 

2,313 

12,703 

West  Indies 

.  18,056 

12,499 

6,206 

2,676 

5,225 

Central  America 

5,780 

3,683 

2,169 

639 

1,618 

South  America 

9,002 

5,699 

3,284 

1,116 

3,302 

Asia 

.  23,102 

12,131 

3,779 

1,913 

4,536 

Africa  . 

1,673 

1,186 

849 

202 

572 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

756 

474 

460 

207 

1,026 
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Aliens  are  now  subject  to  special  federal  legislation.  The  Alien  Registra¬ 
tion  Act  of  1940  required  all  aliens  14  years  of  age  or  older  to  be  registered 
and  finger-printed,  the  first  such  registration  ever  required.  The  Act  also 
extended  in  peace-time  the  provisions  of  the  war-time  Espionage  Act  regard¬ 
ing  utterances  and  included,  in  addition,  a  federal  peace-time  sedition  law 
modelled  on  the  state  ‘criminal  syndicalism’  acts  (see  section  on  Labour). 
This  is  the  first  federal  legislation  of  this  kind  adopted  since  1798.  Aliens 
who  become  naturalized  citizens  may,  on  conviction,  be  deprived  of  citizen¬ 
ship  and  deported.  Those  who  become  a  charge  on  the  community  may 
be  deported. 

In  most  states  aliens  are  barred  from  practising  medicine  or  law,  etc. 
Four  states  prohibit  them  from  owning  real  property.  Many  states  bar 
them  from  old-age  assistance  and  state  relief. 

Divine,  R.  A..  American  Immigration  Policy^  1924-52.  Yale  Univ.  Press,  1967 
Hatchin.sou,  E.  P.,  Immigrants  and  their  Children,  1850-1950.  New  York.  1956 
Otum,  B.,  Trends  in  birth  rates  in  the  U.S.  since  1870.  Johns  Hopkins  TJniv.  Press,  1958 
Thompson,  J.  W.,  Population  and  its  Distribution.  7th  ed.  New  York,  1952 
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For  details  of  the  1936  Census  of  Religious  Bodies,  see  The  Statesman’s 
Year-Book,  1948,  p.  493. 

The  Y  earhook  of  American  Churches  for  1959  (issued  Sept.  1958),  published 
by  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S. A.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  presents  a  table  of  church  membership  reflecting  the  latest  figures 
available  from  official  statisticians  of  church  bodies.  The  large  majority  of 
the  reports  are  for  the  calendar  year  1967,  or  a  fiscal  year  ending  in 
1957.  The  reports  indicate  that  there  were  104,189,678  members  in  2,55 
religious  bodies  of  continental  U.S.,  in  306,893  local  churches.  There  were 
228,281  clergymen  having  local  congregations.  The  figure  for  membership 
represented  a  gain  of  964,724  persons  over  the  reports  in  the  previous 
Yearbook.  The  principal  rehgious  bodies  (numerically  or  historically)  or 
groups  of  religious  bodies  are  shown  below  : 


Denominations 

Summary  : 

Protestant  bodies  ...... 

Roman  Catholic  Church  ..... 

Jewish  Congrefjations  ...... 

Eastern  Churches*  ...... 

Old  Catholic,  Polish  National  Catholic  and  Armenian 
Buddhists  ........ 

1957  totals  ...... 

Protestant  bodie.s : 

Adventist  bodie.s 
Assemblies  of  God 
Baptist  bodies  . 

Brethren,  German  Baptist  . 

Brethren,  River  . 

Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Inter¬ 
national  Convention 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist*  . 

Church  of  God  in  Christ 
Church  of  the  Nazarene 
Churches  of  Christ 
Churches  of  God 

*  Includes  19  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  churches. 


the  totals  above.  The  Chur 
of  statistics  of  membership. 


Local 

Total 

churches 

membership 

279.744 

59,823,777 

21,327 

35,846,477 

4,079 

6,600.000 

1,357 

2,540,446 

337 

468,978 

49 

10,000 

306,893 

104,189,678 

3.462 

328.307 

7,916 

470,361 

89,485 

19,766,121 

1,404 

246,878 

164 

7,708 

7,982 

1,922,484 

2,113 

263,915 

3,600 

360,428 

4,225 

281,646 

16,500 

1,750,000 

8,426 

399,505 

Bodies.  Figures  not  Included  in 

It  reported  about  3,100  local  churches  in  1956.’“ 
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Denominations 
Protestant  bodies  (contd.) : 

Churches  of  the  Living  God 
Churches  of  the  New  Jerusalem  . 
Congregational  Christian  Churches  '■ 
Evangelical  and  Eeformed  Church* 
Evangelical  Free  Church  of  America 
Evangelical  Um'ted  Brethren  Church  ’ 
Evangelistic  Associations 
Friends,  Reiigious  Society  of 
Latter  Day  Saints  * 

Lutheran  bodies 
Mennonite  bodies 
Methodist  bodies 

Moravian  bodies .... 
Pentecostal  Assemblies 
Presbyterian  bodies 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
Reformed  bodies 

Salvation  Army  .... 
Spiritualists'  .... 
Unitarian  Churches 
United  Brethren  bodies 
Universalist  Church  of  America 


Local 

Total 

churches 

membership 

330 

13,944 

64 

7,086 

5,544 

1,392,632 

2,727 

800,042 

362 

28.062 

4,156 

746.460 

493 

41,467 

984 

119,869 

3,933 

1,491.276 

16,783 

7,629.773 

1,599 

160,307 

64,019 

12,069,400 

182 

60,307 

4,482 

366,004 

14,551 

4,043,052 

6,708 

2,862,965 

1,412 

450,169 

1,279 

250,166 

488 

176,972 

365 

104,914 

331 

20,005 

388 

70,616 

*  A  merger  of  Congregational  Churches  and  the  General  Convention  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  1931.  This  body  and  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Church  are  in  process  of  fon^ng 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  but  until  a  constitution  for  the  new  body  is  approved,  the 
separate  organizations  continue  to  function. 

*  Represents  merger  of  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America  and  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States  in  1934.  See  note  1  (Congregational  Christian  Churches). 

*  Represent*  merger  of  Evangelical  Church  and  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  1946 . 

*  Of  this  gronp.  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  (parent  body)  reported 
3,002  churches  and  1,339,638  members  in  1957. 

‘  The  classification  embraces  all  denominations  calling  themselves  Spiritualists. 


Books  of  Reference 

Yearbook  of  American  Churches.  Annual,  from  1932.  New  York 
Blanshard,  P.,  American  Freedom  and  Catholic  Power.  Boston,  1949 
Clark,  B.  T.,  The  Small  Sects  in  America.  Rev.  ed.  New  York,  1949 
Johnson,  A.  W.,  and  Yost,  P.  H.,  Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States. 
Minneapolis  and  London,  1949 

Mead,  P.  S.,  Handbook  of  Denominations  in  the  U.3.  New  York,  1966 

Moehlman,  0.  H.,  The  Wall  of  Separation  between  Church  and  State.  Boston,  1951 

Roemer,  T.,  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  New  York,  1950 

Sperry,  W.  L.,  Religion  in  America.  London,  1945 

Stokes,  A.  P.,  Church  and  Stale  in  the  U.S.  New  York,  1950 

Sweet,  W.  W.,  The  Story  of  Religion  in  America.  2nd  ed.  New  York  1950 


EDUCATION 

Under  the  federal  system  of  government  in  the  U.S.A.,  education  is 
committed  in  the  main  to  the  several  states.  Each  of  the  48  states  has  a 
system  of  free  public  schools  estabhshed  by  law,  comprising  elementary 
schools,  junior  high  schools  and  high  schools,  with  courses  covering  12  years ; 
in  addition,  all  but  8  states  have  kindergartens  and  some  states  have  2-year 
junior  colleges  and  4-year  teacher  colleges  as  part  of  the  free  pubUo  school 
system.  Each  state  has  delegated  control  of  pubhc  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  education  largely  to  local  school  districts  (numbering  54,800),  each  with 
a  board  of  education  (usually  3  to  7  members)  elected  locally  and  serving 
mostly  without  pay.  But  their  school  policies  must  accord  with  state  laws 
and  the  regulations  of  the  state  Department  of  Education.  Almost  every 
state  has  compulsory  school  attendance  laws;  in  36  states  children  are 
required  to  attend  school  until  the  age  of  16  years;  in  3  states  until  17  and 
in  5  states  until  18. 
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The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  in  Oct.  1952  only  2-78m.  or  2-5%  of 
the  110m.  persons  who  were  14  years  of  age  or  older  were  unable  to  read  and 
write;  in  1930  the  total  was  4m.  (4-9%).  In  1940  a  new  category  was 
established — the  ‘  functionally  illiterate,’  meaning  those  26  years  of  age  or 
over  who  had  not  completed  at  least  5  years  of  elementary  schooling;  this 
percentage  was  9  in  March  1957  (for  the  non-white  population  alone  it 
was  26-9%);  it  was  2-7%  for  the  25-29-year-old  group.  In  March  1967, 
69-7%  of  the  25-29-year-old  group  had  completed  12  or  more  years  of 
school,  and  10-3%  were  college  graduates ;  for  all  persons  over  25  years  the 
figures  were  40-8%  and  7-6%  respectively. 

In  the  autumn  of  1957,  3,068,417  students  (2,003,424  men  and  1,064,993 
women)  were  enrolled  in  1,890  colleges  and  universities;  729,725  were  first¬ 
time  students.  Total  enrolment  represents  34%  of  those  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21. 

PubUc  school  revenue  is  supplied  largely  from  county  and  other  local 
sources,  66-9%  in  1955-56.  State  sources  accounted  for  39'5%  and 
federal  sources  for  4-6%.  However,  the  tendency  is  for  the  counties  and 
local  units  to  contribute  less  and  for  the  state  and  federal  sources  to  con¬ 
tribute  more.  In  1965-56  the  amount,  including  interest,  expended  on 
pubhc  elementary  and  secondary  schools  was  $8,567,861,000,  representing 
an  annual  cost  per  pupil  of  $309.  In  addition,  $2,387,187,000  or  $87 
per  pupil  was  expended  for  capital  outlay.  Estimated  expenditures  for 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  1955-56  were  $l,766m.  in 
1965-56  the  1,860  universities,  colleges,  teachers’  colleges  and  professional 
schools  expended  $2,788,799,000,  of  which  $1,696,600,000  was  spent  by 
institutions  under  public  control.  This  does  not  include  auxfiiary  enter¬ 
prises  and  activities,  other  non-educational  expenditures  and  capital  outlay. 
Federal  funds  for  the  education  of  veterans  amounted  to  $15,637,000, 
excluding  payments  of  living  expenses  and  student  supplies ;  students  (not 
veterans)  contributed  in  fees  $760,804,000. 

Vocational  education  below  college  grade,  including  the  training  of 
teachers  to  conduct  such  education,  has  been  federally-aided  since  1918. 
During  the  school  year  1956-57  enrolments  in  these  vocational  classes 
were:  Agriculture,  774,850;  distributive  occupations,  279,903;  home 
economies,  1,507,940;  trade  and  industry,  961,761.  Federal  support  funds 
were  $37,063,000. 

Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  (public  and  private),  teachers  and  pupils 


in  1956-66  (compiled  by  the  U.S.  Office 

of  Education) ; 

Number 

Enrolment 

of 

Teachers 

Schools  by  level 
Elementary  schools : 

schools 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

11,798,000 

Public 

104,427 

722,890 

92,140 

630,760 

24,290,000 12,492,000 

Private  ‘ 

Secondary  schools ; 

12,075 

94,820 

6,315 

88,505 

3,886,000 

1,955,000 

1,931,000 

Public 

26,046 

410,203 

202,030 

208,173 

6,873,000 

3,416,000 

3,457,000 

Private ' 

Higher  education : 

3,930 

44,820 

16,583 

28,237 

823,000 

378,000 

445,000 

Public 

655 

113,101 

89,802 

23,299 

1,450,000 

952,700 

497,300 

Private 

SubcoUegiate  de¬ 

1,203 

116,087 

92,185 

22,209 

1,187,000 

792,900 

394,100 

partments  of  in- 
stitutions  o  f 

higher  education : 
Public 

5,100 

1,800 

3,300 

61,200 

31,100 

30,100 

Private 

— 

2,400 

1,100 

1,300 

45,700 

24,600 

21,100 

^  Estimated. 
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Number 

of 

Teachers 

Enrolment 

Schools  by  level 
Public  and  private 

schools 

Total  Male  Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

residential  schools 
for  exceptional 

children  * 

444 

7,100  1,350  5,750 

73,100 

44,100 

29,000 

Nursing  schools,  not 

parts  of  colleges  . 
Federal  schools  for 

929 

5,200*  —  — 

91,200 

700 

90,600 

Indians 

236 

1,710  —  — 

36,700 

18,700* 

18,000* 

Total 

149,945 

1,622,431  503,305  1,012,216  38,816,900  20,106,800 

18,711,100 

^  Estimated.  *  Blind,  deaf,  mentally  deficient  and  delinquent. 

School  enrolment,  Oct.  1957,  embraced  60-2%  of  the  3,748,000  who  were 

6  years  old ;  97-4%  of  the  3,668,000  aged  6 ;  99-5%  of  the  22,815,000  aged 

7  to  13  years ;  89-5%  of  the  10,134,000  aged  14  to  17  ;  34-9%  of  the  4,042,000 
aged  18  and  19 ;  14%  of  the  9,554,000  aged  20  to  24  years. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates  the  total  enrolment  in  1958-59 
of  aU  the  country’s  educational  institutions  (pubhc  and  private)  at  44,945,000 
(43,195,000  in  1957-58) ;  this  was  25-8%  of  the  total  population  of  the 
continental  U.S.A.  as  of  1  Oct.  1958: 

Kindergarten  through  grade  8 :  Public  schools,  26,927,000  (26,037,000 
in  1957-58) ;  private  and  parochial  schools,  4,693,000  (4,466,000) ;  other 
small  groups  of  schools,  173,000  (167,000);  total  elementary  schools, 
31,793,000  (30,670,000). 

Grades  9  to  12 :  Public  schools,  7,790,000  (7,399,000) ;  private  and 
parochial,  1,002,000  (942,000) ;  other  small  groups  of  schools,  88,000  (83,000) ; 
total  secondary  schools,  8,880,000  (8,424,000). 

Higher  education:  Universities,  colleges,  junior  colleges  and  normal 
schools,  3,623,000  (3,450,000). 

Other  schools :  Private  commercial  schools  and  private  nurse  training 
schools,  649,000  (651,000). 

The  Office  estimates  that  the  teachers  needed  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  will  be  1,467,000,  but  the  total  available  will  be 
1,334,800,  indicating  a  shortage  in  1958-59  of  132,200  teachers. 

In  a  large  part  of  the  U.S.A.  Negro  children  share  the  same  schools  with 
the  white  children.  But  some  states  with  large  Negro  populations  have 
maintained  separate  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  Negro  pupils. 
On  17  May  1954  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.A.  ruled  that  segregation  in 
the  public  schools  in  unconstitutional,  concluding  in  one  of  the  cases  ‘that 
in  the  field  of  public  education  the  doctrine  of  “separate  but  equal”  has  no 
place.  Separate  educational  facilities  are  inherently  unequal.’  On  31  May 
1955  the  Supreme  Court  issued  final  decrees  which  gave  states  and  local 
communities  wide  latitude  in  respect  to  time  and  method  in  implementing 
the  decision.  A  number  of  cities  have  proceeded  to  desegregate  their 
schools  without  delay. 

In  1955-56  the  teachers’  average  salary,  by  states,  ranged  from  $2,378 
per  annum  in  Arkansas  to  $5,237  in  New  York;  the  average  for  the  country 
was  $4,135,  which  was  about  5%  more  than  the  average  salary  of  all  persons 
working  for  salaries  or  wages.  Only  2  states  paid  an  average  salary  of  less 
than  $2,500;  3  states  paid  an  average  of  more  than  $5,000. 

Forty -five  of  the  48  (1958)  states  require  at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree  and  3 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  require  5  years  of  college  work  to  secure  a 
certificate  to  teach  in  secondary  schools ;  43  states  require  at  least  graduation 
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from  a  normal  school  or  2  years  of  college  work  for  elementary  school 
teachers  and  29  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  require  a  bachelor’s 
degree.  All  states  have  some  legislation  alfecting  teacher  welfare ;  all  states 
make  provision  for  teacher  retirement;  a  majority  have  minimum  salary 
schedules  and  19  have  sick-leave  benefits. 

In  26  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  the 
teachers  in  all  public-supported  schools  are  required  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  or  otherwise  satisfy  the  authorities  that  they  are  loyal. 

Pubhc  education  is  secular,  most  state  constitutions  forbidding  the 
appropriation  of  public  moneys  for  the  support  of  church-controlled  schools. 
However,  some  states  have  required  daily  Bible-reading  in  the  schools 
without  denominational  comment.  On  9  March  1948  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  holding  of  rehgious  education  classes  in  public  school  buildings 
during  school  hours  is  unconstitutional. 

About  one-eighth  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  children  attend 
non-public  (private)  schools ;  about  90%  of  these  schools  are  affiliated  with 
religious  denominations,  the  Roman  Cathohcs  having  nearly  80%  of  the  non¬ 
public  schools.  Such  schools  are  supported  by  church  funds,  by  endow¬ 
ments,  and  by  tuition  fees.  In  1955-56  the  Roman  Cathohcs  maintained 
9,615  elementary  schools  with  3,571,264  pupils,  2,311  secondary  schools  with 
704,578  pupils,  256  colleges  with  332,662  students  and  312  seminaries  with 
33,919  seminarists  studying  for  the  priesthood. 

Nev;spapers.  On  1  Oct.  1956  the  U.S.A.  had  1,761  English  language  daily 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  57,102,000.  There  were,  in  1949,  76 
‘chains’  of  newspapers  with  375  daily  newspapers,  which  controUed  53-8% 
of  the  total  daily  circulation ;  14  newspaper  owners  control  25%  of  the 
total  circulation,  while  fewer  than  50  owners  share  nearly  half  the  total 
Sunday  circulation.  In  only  117  cities  was  there  any  competition  between 
2  or  more  daily  papers;  in  10  states  no  city  had  competing  dailj'  papers. 
About  one-third  of  the  radio  stations  are  controlled  by  newspapers.  There 
were,  in  1957, 3  nation-wide  Press  services,  3  radio  networks  and  4,276  author¬ 
ized  radio  and  television  stations,  of  which  4,015  were  on  the  air. 

Cinemas.  Cinemas  increased  from  17,003  (1940)  to  20,239  in  1950 :  total, 
1957,  was  13,700  (excluding  4,500  ‘drive-in  cinemas’)  with  seating  capacity 
of  ll-8m. 

Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  Published  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
Washington  25,  D.O.  (from  1916/18) 

American  Universities  and  Colleges.  6th  ed,  American  Council  of  Education.  Washington, 
1952 

Ayefs  Directory  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  Annual,  from  1880.  Philadelphia. 

A  Free  and  Responsible  Press:  Report  on  Mass  Communication  covering  Newspapers^  Radio^ 
Motion  Pictures^  Magazines  and  Books,  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press.  University 
of  Chicago,  1947 

Bailey,  T.  A.,  The  Man  in  the  Street:  The  Impact  of  American  Public  Opinion  on  Foreign 
Policy.  New  York,  1948 

Bird,  G.  L.,  The  Press  and  Society.  Rev.  ed.  New  York,  1951 

Cubberley,  Elwood  P.,  Public  Education  in  the  United  States:  A  Study  and  Interpretation  of 
American  Educational  History.  Rev.  ed.  Boston,  1934 
Douglass,  H.  R.,  American  Public  Education.  New  York,  1948 
Edwards,  N.,  The  School  in  the  American  Social  Order.  Boston,  1947 

Hutchins,  R.  M.,  The  Higher  Learning  in  America.  Yale  Univ.  Press,  1936. — Some  Observa¬ 
tions  on  American  Education,  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1956 
Mott,  F.  L.,  American  Journalism:  A  History  of  Newspapers  in  the  United  States  through 
250  years,  1690  to  1950.  Rev.  ed.  New  York,  1950 

JUSTICE 

Legal  controversies  may  be  decided  in  two  systems  of  courts :  the 
federal  courts,  with  jurisdiction  confined  to  certain  matters  enumerated  in 
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Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  state  courts,  with  jurisdiction  in  all 
other  proceedings.  The  federal  courts  have  jurisdiction  exclusive  of  the 
state  courts  in  criminal  prosecutions  for  the  violation  of  federal  statutes,  in 
civU  cases  involving  the  government,  in  bankruptcy  cases  and  in  admiralty 
proceedings,  and  have  jurisdiction  concurrent  with  the  state  courts  over 
suits  between  parties  from  different  states,  and  certain  suits  involving 
questions  of  federal  law. 

The  highest  court  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  which 
reviews  cases  from  the  lower  federal  comts  and  certain  cases  originating  in 
state  courts  involving  questions  of  federal  law.  This  court,  consisting  of  9 
justices  who  receive  salaries  of  §35,000  a  year  (the  Chief  Justice,  $36,500), 
meets  from  October  until  June  every  year  and  disposes  of  about  1,700  cases, 
deciding  over  230  on  their  merits  and  declining  to  review  the  remainder.  A 
few  suits,  usually  brought  by  state  governments,  originate  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  issues  of  fact  are  mostly  referred  to  a  master. 

The  United  States  courts  of  appeals  number  11  (in  10  circuits  composed  of 
3  or  more  states  and  1  circuit  for  the  District  of  Columbia) ;  the  68  circuit 
judges  receive  salaries  of  $25,500  a  year.  Any  party  to  a  suit  in  a  lower 
federal  court  usually  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  one  of  these  courts  which 
decide  about  3,700  cases  a  year. 

The  trial  courts  are  the  United  States  district  courts,  of  which  there 
are  88  in  the  49  states,  1  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  1  each  in  the 
territories  of  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Virgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone  and  Guam. 
Each  state  has  at  least  1  United  States  district  court,  and  2  states  have  4 
apiece.  Each  district  court  has  from  1  to  18  judgeships,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  its  business.  There  are  248  United  States  district  judges 
($22,500  a  year),  who  handle  about  61,000  civil  cases  and  30,000  criminal 
cases  every  year. 

The  judges  of  all  these  courts  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate ;  to  assure  their  independence,  they  hold  office  during 
good  behaviour  and  cannot  have  their  salaries  reduced.  This  does  not 
apply  to  the  territorial  judges,  who  hold  their  offices  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  judges  may  retire  with  full  pay  at  the  age  of  70  years  if  they  have  served 
a  period  of  10  years,  or  at  65  if  they  have  15  years  of  service,  but  they  are 
subject  to  call  for  such  judicial  duties  as  they  are  wLUing  to  undertake. 
Only  9  United  States  judges  up  to  1958  have  been  involved  in  impeachment 
proceedings,  of  whom  3  district  judges  and  1  commerce  judge  were  convicted 
and  removed  from  office. 

Of  the  28,897  criminal  cases  in  the  federal  courts  in  the  year  ending 
30  June  1958,  about  2,400  involved  alleged  infractions  of  the  immigration 
laws ;  4,000,  the  transport  of  stolen  motor  vehicles ;  8,700,  fraud  and  other 
thefts;  4,600,  liquor  laws,  and  1,600,  narcotics  laws.  Federal  prisoners  in 
the  year  ending  30  June  1957  averaged  24,271,  of  whom  21,220  were  in 
federal  institutions. 

Persons  convicted  of  federal  crimes  are  either  fined,  released  on  probation 
under  the  supervision  of  the  probation  officers  of  the  federal  courts,  or  con¬ 
fined  in  one  of  6  federal  penitentiaries,  6  prison  camps,  4  reformatories,  7 
correctional  institutions,  4  institutions  for  juvenUe  and  youth  offenders,  or 
1  hospital. 

The  state  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  aU  civil  and  criminal  cases  arising 
under  state  laws,  but  decisions  of  the  state  courts  of  last  resort  as  to  the 
validity  of  treaties  or  of  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  on  other  questions 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  are  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  highest  court  in  each  state  is  usually  called  the 
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Supreme  Court  or  Court  of  Appeals  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  Associate 
Justices,  usually  elected  but  sometimes  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  State  Senate  or  other  advisory  body ;  they  usually 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  years,  but  in  some  instances  for  life  or  during  good 
behaviour.  Their  salaries  range  from  $4,200  to  $40,000  a  year.  The  lowest 
tribunals  are  usually  those  of  Justices  of  the  Peace;  many  towns  and  cities 
have  municipal  and  pohce  courts,  with  power  to  commit  for  trial  in  criminal 
matters  and  to  determine  misdemeanours  for  violation  of  the  municipal 
ordinances ;  they  frequently  try  civil  cases  involving  limited  amounts. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  estimates  the  number  of  major 
crimes  in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  as  follows : 


Offence 

1955 

1966 

1967 

Murder  and  non-negligent  manslaughter 

6,860 

6,970 

6,920 

Manslaughter  by  negligence 

6,610 

5,650 

6,740 

Bape  ....... 

19A00 

20,300 

21,080 

Kobbery ...  ... 

67,490 

66,770 

61,410 

Aggravated  assault  ..... 

92,740 

96,430 

100.110 

Burglary — breaking  or  entering  . 

492,530 

626,720 

690,030 

Lai’ceny — theft  ..... 

1,360,980 

1,587,690 

1,721,170 

Motor  car  theft  ..... 

227,150 

263,720 

289,950 

Total  ...... 

.  2,262,450 

2,563,150 

2,796,400 

In  1958  there  were  48  persons  executed  under  civil  authority.  Of  this 
number  40  were  for  murder,  7  for  rape,  and  1  for  burglary.  The  total 
includes  20  white  persons,  27  Negroes  and  1  Fihpino.  On  1  Jan.  1959,  147 
prisoners  were  awaiting  execution. 

The  total  number  of  civilian  executions  carried  out  in  42  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  1930  to  1959  was  3,616,  including  1,637  white 
persons  (20  women),  1,938  Negroes  (11  women)  and  41  persons  of  other  races. 

Federal  ‘Political’  Crimes.  Since  1949  there  have  been  a  number  of 
prosecutions  for  what  may  be  loosely  described  as  ‘political’  offences,  or 
crimes  duected  towards  the  overthrow  by  violence  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  totals  for  the  past  2  fiscal  years  for  these  and  other  similar 
cases  are  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  1956-57  Fiscal  year  1957-68 

Proseculiona  Disposition  of  defendants'-  Prosecutions  Disposition  of  defendants' 


No. 

Defend¬ 

ants 

Total 

Con¬ 
victed  * 

Im¬ 
prisoned  No. 

Defend¬ 

ants 

Total 

Con¬ 
victed  “ 

Im¬ 

prisoned 

Contempt  . 

69 

80 

63 

49 

26 

36 

48 

48 

37 

16 

Espionage  . 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

5 

6 

4 

4 

Sedition 

■  - 

— 

4 

4 

4 

_ 

— 

24 

1 

1 

Totals  . 

70 

83 

67 

53 

29 

39 

53 

78 

42 

20 

'  Not  confined  to  eases  arising  in  the  same  fiscal  year. 

*  Those  convicted  but  not  imprisoned  were  given  suspended  sentences,  or  placed  on 
probation,  or  fined. 

The  category  of  ‘  contempt  ’  cases  includes  both  the  contempt  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  and  contempt  of  a  court.  Sedition  includes  defendants 
prosecuted  for  the  violation  of  laws  relating  to  subversions. 

In  the  years  since  1940  there  have  been  a  number  of  statutory  enactments 
of  a  civO  nature  which  in  some  measure  control  possible  subversive  activity. 
The  Alien  Registration  Act  of  1940  requires  the  registration  of  all  ahens. 
The  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  (Taft-Hartley  Act)  requires 
non-communist  affidavits  from  union  officials  who  represent  workers  in 
negotiations  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  estabhshed  a  commission  and  provides  a  procedure 
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under  which  an  organization  after  a  full  and  complete  hearing,  which  is 
subject  to  judicial  review,  must  be  registered  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act.  The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  (McCarran-Walter 
Act)  among  other  things  excludes  from  the  country  aliens  who  are  members 
of  certain  groups  listed  as  subversive  or  totalitarian.  Finally,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  has  been  outlawed  by  the  Communist  Control  Act  of  1954. 

Oallender,  0.  N..  American  Courts;  their  organUaHon  and  procedure.  New  York,  1927 
Cummings,  Homer,  and  McFarland,  Carl,  Federal  Justice.  New  York,  1937 
Frank,  J.,  Courts  on  Trial ;  myth  and  reality  in  American  justice.  Princeton,  1949 
Hart  and  Wechsler,  The  Federal  Courts  and  the  Federal  System.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  1953 
Hm-at,  Willard,  The  Growth  of  American  Law.  New  York,  1950 

Lamont,  Corliss,  Freedom  Is  as  Freedom  Does:  Civil  Liberties  Today.  New  York,  1956 
Mayers  L.,  The  American  Legal  System.  New  York,  1955 
Pound,  Eoscoe,  Organization  of  Courts.  Boston,  Mass.,  1940 
Smith,  B.,  Police  Systems  in  the  V.S.  Eev.  ed.  New  York,  1949 
Vanderbilt,  A.  T.,  Minimum  Standards  of  Judicial  Administration.  New  York,  1949 
Warren,  Charles,  The  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  History.  2  vols.  Eev.  ed.  Boston, 
Mass.^  1937 

HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Admission  to  the  medical  profession  is  controlled  by  examining  boards  in 
the  various  states,  directly  representing  the  profession ;  minimum  time  now 
required  to  complete  a  medical  education  is  8  years  beyond  high  school.  A 
medical  education  for  certification  as  a  specialist  may  take  12  years  or  more. 
In  1957  the  estimated  number  of  physicians  (private  practitioners,  salaried 
and  retired)  was  226,625  (1  to  756  inhabitants).  The  distribution  is  uneven ; 
New  York  state,  1957,  had  about  1  physician  for  every  514  inhabitants, 
Mississippi,  1  for  1,376  inhabitants.  In  1957  the  81  medical  and  basic 
science  schools  in  the  U.S.A.  and  1  medical  school  in  Puerto  Rico  together 
graduated  6,796  physicians.  New  medical  programmes  are  being  developed 
in  3  additional  schools.  Most  medical  schools  hmit  women  students,  who 
average  5%  of  the  total. 

Number  of  hospitals  listed  by  the  American  Hospital  Association,  in 
1967,  was  6,818  with  1,658,691  beds  and  22,992,764  admissions  during  the 
year;  average  daily  census  was  1,320,309.  Chief  categories  of  non-federal 
hospitals  are  5,181  short-term  general  hospitals  with  604,002  beds;  psy¬ 
chiatric,  452  with  641,456  beds;  tuberculosis,  280  with  62,097  beds;  and 
other  special  hospitals  (orthopaedic,  chronic  diseases,  etc.),  468  with  68,135 
beds.  Of  the  total,  437  hospitals  with  183,002  beds  are  operated  by  the 
federal  government;  1,781  with  880,995  beds  by  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments;  3,511  with  447,846  beds  by  non-profit  organizations  (including 
church  groups);  1,089  with  46,848  beds  are  proprietary.  Distribution  of 
general  facilities  among  states  ranges  from  6  to  3  hospital  beds  per  1,000 
population;  the  national  average  is  4.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1958, 
864,000  additional  hospital  beds  and  252,000  beds  in  skilled  nursing  homes 
were  needed  to  bring  State  levels  up  to  current  standards. 

Dentists  in  1957  numbered  100,534.  New  York  state  had  1  to  1,129 
population  and  South  Carolina,  1  to  4,517;  national  average,  1  to  1,703. 
In  1957  the  45  dental  schools  graduated  3,050  dentists.  In  1956  schools  of 
nursing  numbered  1,125  with  29,591  graduates  that  year;  in  1956  there 
were  an  estimated  430,000  active  registered  professional  nurses  available  for 
duty  (1  to  388  inhabitants),  ranging  in  1950  from  1  per  240  in  Massachusetts 
to  1  per  1,024  in  Arkansas. 

Social  legislation  fell  largely  within  the  province  of  the  various  states 
until  the  adoption  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  14  Aug.  1935.  This  as 
amended  provides  for  a  federal  system  of  old-age,  survivors  and  disability 
insurance;  federal-state  unemployment  insurance;  and  federal  grants  to 
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states  for  public  assistance  (old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled)  and  for 
maternal  and  child-health  and  child-welfare  services.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  (of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare)  has 
federal  responsibihty  for  all  programmes  except  unemployment  insurance, 
which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Major  amendments  in  1958  raised  old-age,  survivors  and  disability  in¬ 
surance  benefits  about  7%,  beginmng  in  1959;  made  benefits  like  those 
paid  to  dependants  of  old-age-insurance  payable  to  dependants  of  disability- 
insurance  beneficiaries;  increased  from  $4,200  to  $4,800  the  maximum 
annual  earnings  considered  for  taxing  and  benefit-computation  purposes; 
and  raised  the  tax  rate  to  2J%  each  for  employees  and  employers  and  to 
3i%  for  the  self-employed.  These  rates  were  scheduled  to  rise  again  m 
1960  and  every  3  years  thereafter,  until  they  reach  4|^%  for  employees  and 
employers  and  6|%  for  self-employed  persons  in  1969. 

As  of  1  Jan.  1968,  73m.  persons  were  insured.  About  37m.  persons  were 
permanently  insured  and  could  qualify,  regardless  of  future  employment, 
for  old-age  benefits  at  or  after  age  65  (62  for  women) ;  should  they  die,  their 
suiwivors  could  qualify  for  monthly  benefits  and/or  lump-sum  death  pay¬ 
ments.  Monthly  benefits  paid  during  the  year  ending  30  June  1958  totalled 
$7,901m.,  including  $168m.  paid  to  disabled  workers  aged  50-64.  Lump¬ 
sum  death  payments  totalled  $143m.  The  average  monthly  benefit  in 
June  1958  for  a  retired  worker  with  no  eligible  dependants  was  $65-71 ;  for 
an  aged  widow  or  widower,  $5T55. 

The  1958  amendments  also  contained  provisions  that  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  federal  grants  to  the  states  for  pubho  assistance  and  authorized 
larger  federal  amounts  for  maternal  and  child-health  and  child-welfare 
services.  Grants  to  the  states  for  the  assistance  programmes  in  fiscal  year 
1957-58  amounted  to  $l,795m.;  payments  to  the  states  for  the  maternal 
and  child-health  and  child-welfare  services,  $41m. 

In  June  1957,  2,460,300  persons  were  receiving  old-age  assistance,  and 
the  average  payment  for  the  month  was  $6T93;  728,300  families  with 
2,091,800  needy  dependent  children  were  receiving  average  payments  of 
$102-4  per  family;  108,300  needy  blind  persons  were  receiving  $66-72,  on 
the  average.  Average  payments  of  $60-71  were  going  to  312,600  persons 
under  the  programme  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

AU  the  states,  Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  unemployment 
insurance  schemes ;  in  the  fiscal  year  1957-58  almost  8m.  workers  received 
$2,928m.  in  benefits;  the  average  beneficiary  received  $30-08  weekly  for 
12-8  weeks  of  total  unemployment.  These  workers  included  unemployed 
federal  civilian  workers,  to  whom  the  states,  as  agents  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  paid  benefits.  Under  the  unemployment  insurance  scheme  for  rail¬ 
road  workers,  117.400  workers  were  receiving  benefits  in  June  1958. 

Burns,  E.  M.,  Social  Security  and  Public  Policy.  New  Turk,  1966.  The  American  Social 
Security  System.  Boston,  1949;  supplement,  19.61 
t’riedlander,  W.  A.,  Introduction  to  Social  Welfare.  New  York,  1955 
Gagliardo,  D.,  American  Social  Insurance.  Rev.  ed.  New  York,  1955 
Smillie,  W.  G.,  Public  Health  Administration  in  the  O.S,  Srd  ed.  New  York,  1947 

FINANCE 

Federal 

Since  10  June  1921  a  National  Annual  Budget  System  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Audit  of  Government  Accounts  have  been  installed. 

The  following  table  gives  net  ‘  budget  ’  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  receipts  and  expenditures  of  trust  and  related 
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accounts.  The  ‘  budget  ’  accounts  comprise  the  general  and  special  accounts 
and  the  checking  accounts  of  government  corporations,  combined  ‘Bud¬ 
get’  receipts  include  such  income  as  customs  and  internal  revenue,  repay¬ 
ment  of  foreign  loans,  and  receipts  from  sale  of  government  surplus  property, 
but  exclude  postal  revenues  (except  surplus  receipts);  ‘budget’  expendi¬ 
tures  cover  disbursements  for  general  governmental  activities,  including 
departmental  expenditures,  national  defence  or  war  activities,  foreign  loans 
and  grants,  veterans’  benefits,  aids  to  agriculture,  interest  on  pubho  debt, 
etc. ;  they  exclude  postal  expenditures,  which  are  payable  from  postal 
revenues,  except  postal  deficiencies.  Debt  transactions  of  the  Government 
are  excluded  from  ‘  budget’  transactions. 

In  general,  ‘trust’  accoimts  relate  to  moneys  received  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  together  with  moneys  transferred  from  the  general  and  special 
accounts,  for  the  special  benefit  of  individuals  or  classes  of  individuals. 
Included  with  expenditures  from  ‘  trust’  accoimts  are  net  expenditures  from 
special  deposit  accounts;  and,  when  the  Treasurer  of  the  U.S.  serves  as 
fiscal  agent,  expenditures  for  redemption  (less  receipts  from  sale)  of  securities 
of  government  corporations  and  enterprises,  in  the  market,  net. 


Budget  funds 

Year  (net)  ($lm.)  Trust  funds  (Sink) 


ending 

Surplus  (-p) 

Accumula¬ 

30  June 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

or  deficit  (— ) 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

tion  (4-) 

1945 

44,476 

98,416 

-53,941 

7,086 

-458 

-1-7,544 

1950 

36,495 

39,617 

-  3,122 

6,669 

6,964 

-  295 

1953 

64,825 

74,274 

-  9,449 

8,929 

5,288 

-f  3,641 

1954 

64,655 

67,772 

-  3,117 

9,155 

7,204 

-H,951 

1955 

60,390 

64,570 

-  4,180 

9,536 

8,546 

-f  990 

1956 

68,165 

66,540 

-1-  1,626 

11,685 

9,436 

-f2,249 

1957* 

71,029 

69,433 

1,596 

14,369 

12,961 

-f  1,408 

1958 

69,089 

71,897 

-  2,813 

16,326 

16,081 

-1-  245 

1969* 

67,000 

79,223 

-12,223 

17,384 

18,147 

-  763 

I  Beginning  in  1957  certain  receipts  from  excise  taxes  on  motor  fuels,  tyres,  and  vehicles 
go  into  a  trust  fund  from  which  Federal-aid  highway  expenditures  are  made.  Previously,  all 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  this  nature  were  included  in  the  budget  totals. 

•  Current  estimates. 


Actual  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  for  year  ended 


30  June  1958  (in  (Sim.)  were: 

Receipts,  1957-68 

Budget  funds; 

Trust  funds; 

Individual  income  taxes 

38,569 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 

7,901 

Corporation  income  taxes  . 

20,533 

Disability  insurance 

941 

Excise  taxes  .... 

10,814 

Federal  employees’  retirement  . 

1,457 

Employment  taxes 

8,644 

Railroad  retirement  account 

695 

Estate  and  gift  taxes  . 

1,410 

Highway  trust  fund 

2,134 

Customs  ..... 

800 

Unemployment  trust  fund 

1,865 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

3,260 

Veterans’ life  insurance  funds  . 

708 

other  ..... 

635 

Subtotal  . 

84,030 

— 

Total  . 

16,326 

Deduct — 

Transfer  to  federal  old-age  and 

survivors  insurance  trust  fund 

6,870 

Transfer  to  federal  disability 

insurance  trust  fund 

863 

Transfer  to  highway  trust  fund 

2,116 

Transfer  to  railroad  retirement 

trust  fund  .... 

575 

Refunds  of  receipts 

4,523 

Total  .... 

69,083 

600 
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Expenditures,  1957-58 


Budget  funds: 

Legislative  and  the  judiciary  .  143 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobi¬ 
lisation  ....  66 

Other  .....  9 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent: 

Mutual  security  programme : 

Military  assistance  .  .  2,176 

Defence  support  .  .  871 

Economic,  technical,  etc.  .  548 

Other  .....  465 

Independent  offices: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  .  2,275 

Export-Import  Bank  .  .  .  341 

Veterans  Administration  .  .  5,098 

Other  .....  543 

General  Services  Administration: 
Stockpiling  of  strategic  mate¬ 
rials  ....  184 

Construction  and  other  .  .  241 

Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency: 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  .  .  .  —  34 

Other  .....  231 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  2,652 

Other . 2,235 

Department  of  Commerce  .  .  646 

Department  of  Defense : 

Military  Functions  .  .  .  39,010 

Civil  Functions  .  .  .  733 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare: 

Public  assistance  gi'ants  .  .  1,795 

Other . 850 

Department  of  the  Interior  .  666 

Department  of  Justice  .  .  229 

Department  of  Labor: 

Unemployment  benefits  and  ser¬ 
vices  .....  476 

Other .  92 

Post  Office  Department  .  .  675 

Department  of  State  .  .  203 

Treasury  Department: 

Interest  .  .  .  .  7,694 

Other  .....  760 

District  of  Columbia  ...  25 


Total  ....  71,897 


Trust  funds: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  . 

8,116 

Disability  Insurance  . 

181 

Federal  employees’  retirement 

699 

Eailroad  retirement  account 

730 

Highway  trust  fund  . 

1,602 

Unemployment  trost  fund  . 
Veterans’  life  insurance 

3,148 

666 

F.N.M.A.  secondary  market  opera- 

tions  (net)  .... 

104 

other  ..... 

853 

Total  . 

16,081 

The  table  below  gives  the  estimates  (by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which 
appeared  in  the  Budget  Document,  Jan.  1958,  and  as  revised  Sept.  1958) 
for  the  year  ending  30  June  1959,  and  actual  results  for  the  fiscal  year  1958 
(in  $lm.). 


1959 

1959 

1968 

(estimated)  (estimated) 

udget  receipts  (nef) : 

(actual) 

Jan. 1968 

Sept.  1968 

Individual  income  taxes  . 

.  34,724 

38,500 

36,000 

Corporation  income  taxes 

.  20,074 

20,400 

16(700 

Excise  taxes  ..... 

8,621 

9,280 

8,400 

All  other  receipts  .... 

6,764 

6,220 

6,900 

Total  ..... 

.  69,083 

74,400 

67,000 
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1959 

1959 

1958 

(estimated)  (estimated) 

Budget  expenditures: 

(actual) 

Jan.  1958 

Sept.  1968 

Major  national  security  .... 

.  44,957 

46,336 

46,845 

International  affairs  and  finance 

1,349 

1,312 

1,441 

Veterans'  services  and  benefits  . 

5,026 

5,012 

5,162 

Labour  and  welfare  .... 

3,381 

3,643 

4,345 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources 

4,475 

4,601 

6,392 

Natural  resources  ..... 

1,543 

1,492 

1,691 

Commerce  and  housing  .... 

2,115 

1,787 

3,878 

General  government  .... 

1,366 

1,403 

1,667 

Interest  ...... 

Allowance  for  contingencies ; 

7,695 

7,869 

7,578 

Pay  adjustment  ..... 

.  - 

179 

— 

Other . .  . 

.  - 

300 

226 

Total . 

.  71,897 

73,934 

79,223 

Budget  surplus  (-(-)  or  deficit  (— ) 

.  -2,813 

+  466 

-12,223 

Of  the  estimated  1959  budget  (revised  Sept.  1958)  59-1%  is  assigned 
to  major  national  security;  1-8%  to  international  affairs  and  finance;  6-5% 
to  veterans’  benefits  and  services;  9-6%  to  interest  on  the  national  debt  and 
other  interest  payments ;  8d%  to  agriculture;  5'5%  to  labour  and  welfare; 
leaving  $7, 460m.  or  9-4%  to  fill  the  remaining  activities. 

Consolidated  budget,  trust  fund  and  other  government  financial  trans¬ 
actions  indicate  the  fiow  of  cash  between  the  public  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  ($1  billion). 

Federal  Government  receipts  from  and  payments  to  the  public  (year 
ending  30  Jxme): 

^  1959 


1954 

1955 

1966 

1957 

1958 

(current 

Description 

(actual)  (actual) 

(actual) 

(actual)  (actual)  estimate) 

Budget  receipts  .... 

64-7 

60-4 

68-1 

71-0 

69-1 

67-0 

Trust  fund  receipts 

9-2 

9-6 

11-7 

14-4 

16'3 

17*4 

Less — 

Intragovemmental  transactions  . 

2-1 

2-1 

2-7 

3-2 

3-5 

4-0 

Seigniorage  on  silver. 

0-1 

(0 

C) 

0) 

0-1 

0-1 

Total  receipts  from  the  public  . 

71-6 

67-8 

77-1 

82-1 

81-9 

80-4 

Budget  expenditures  . 

67-8 

64-6 

66-5 

69-4 

71-9 

79-2 

Trust  fund’  expenditures 

7-2 

8-5 

9-4 

13-0 

16-1 

18-1 

Government-sponsored  enterprise  „  „ 

expenditures  (net) 

-0-4 

0*1 

U-3 

0) 

—  U-6 

u-o 

Less —  .  _ 

Intragovemmental  transactions  . 

2-1 

2-1 

2-7 

3-2 

3-5 

4-U 

Accrued  interest  and  other  non- 

cash  expenditures  (net) 

0-6 

0-6 

0-9 

-0-8 

U'5 

U-2 

Total  payments  to  the  public 

71-9 

70-5 

72-6 

80-0 

83-3 

94-1 

Excess  of  receipts  over  payments 

(■ + 1  or  of  payments  over  re-  .  .  ,  „  . 

ceipts  (— )  . 

-0*2  —2-7 

1  Less  than  $50m. 

+  4-5 

+  2-1 

—  I'D 

—  i3‘/ 

From  30  June  1945  to 

30  June 

1958 

the  U.S.  extended  to 

foreign 

countries  net  foreign  grants  and  credits — aUovnng  for  collections  on  principal 
and  reverse  grants  and  returns  on  grants — totalling  $64, 593m.  Net  grants 
represented  $53,212m.  and  net  credits  $ll,380m.  of  this  total.  If  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  and  the  International  Finance  Corporation,  amounting 
to  $3,420m.,  be  added,  the  net  total  is  S68,013m. 
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Net  foreign  grants  and  credits  utilized  in  fiscal  year  1958  (with  those  of 
fiscal  1967  in  parentheses),  were  (in  81m.) :  Military  supplies,  services  and 
contributions  to  the  multilateral  construction  programme  for  supporting 
facilities  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  2,517  (2,400);  other 
grants,  1,613  (1,716);  credits,  612  (—208). 

The  gross  public  debt  and  guaranteed  obligations  on  30  June  1958 
was  (in  81m.)  276,444,  made  up  as  follows:  Debt  bearing  no  interest, 
1,048  (including  618m.  held  by  International  Monetary  Fimd) ;  matured 
debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased,  597,  and  interest-bearing  debt,  274,698 
plus  107  of  obhgations  of  governmental  corporations  and  credit  agencies 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government  as  to  principal  and  interest. 

National  direct  debt  excluding  guaranteed  obligations  (in  $1,000),  and 
'per  capita  debt  (in  $)  on  30  Jime  of  the  years  shown : 


Gross  debt 

Per  capita' 

Gross  debt 

Per  capita' 

19191 

25,482,034 

242-56 

1954 

271,259,599 

1,670-14 

1920 

24,299,321 

228-23 

1955 

274,374,223 

1,660-16 

19301 

16,185,310 

131-51 

1956 

272,760,814 

1,621-84 

1940 

42,967,531 

325-23 

1957 

270,627,172 

1,579-91 

1950 

257,357,352 

1,696-68 

1958 

276,343,218 

1,587-60 

1  On  31 

Aug.  1919 

gross  debt  reached 

its  First 

World  War  (1914-18)  peak 

J26, 596, 702, 000,  which  was  the  highest  ever  reached  up  to  1934;  on  31  Deo.  1930  it  had 
declined  to  $16,026in.,  the  lowest  it  has  been  since  the  First  World  War.  On  30  Nov.  1941, 
just  preceding  Pearl  Harbour,  debt  stood  at  $55,039,820,000.  The  highest  Second  World 
War  debt  was  $279,213,559,000  on  28  Feb.  1946. 

•  Per  capita  figures,  beginning  with  1940,  have  been  revised;  they  are  based  on  the 
Census  Bureau's  estimates  of  the  total  population  of  continental  U.S.,  including  armed 
forces  overseas. 

The  statutory  debt  limit  was  raised  on  2  Sept.  1958  from  $275,000m.  to 
$288,000m.;  of  this  increase,  $5,000m.  is  temporary  and  expired  on  30  June 
1959. 

State  and  Local  Finance 

Revenue  of  the  48  states  and  all  local  governments  (about  102,300)  from 
their  own  sources  amounted  to  $42,195m.  in  fiscal  year  1957;  in  addition 
they  received  $3,838m.  in  revenue  from  fiscal  aid,  shared  revenues  and 
reimbursements  from  the  federal  government,  bringing  total  revenue  from 
all  sources  to  $46,033m.  Of  the  revenue  from  state  and  local  sources,  taxes 
provided  $29,042m.,  of  which  property  taxes  (mainly  imposed  by  local 
governments)  yielded  $13,097m.  or  46%  of  all  tax  revenue;  and  sales 
taxes,  both  general  sales  taxes  and  selective  excises,  provided  |9,461m. 
(33%). 

State  tax  revenue  totalled  $14, 531m.  in  fiscal  year  1957.  Largest  sources 
of  state  tax  revenue  are  general  sales  taxes  (imposed  during  1956  by  33 
states),  motor  fuel  sales  taxes  (48  states),  motor  vehicle  and  operators’ 
licences  48  states),  corporation  income  (33  states),  individual  income  (31 
states),  tobacco  products  (42  states)  and  alcoholic  beverage  sales  taxes  (48 
states). 

General  revenue  of  local  units  from  own  sources  in  fiscal  year  1957 
totalled  $21,467m.  In  addition  they  received  $7,620m.  from  state  and 
federal  aids.  Property  taxes  provided  49-2%  of  total  general  revenue. 

Total  expenditures  of  state  and  local  governments  were  $47,634m.  in 
1957,  of  which  approximately  69%  was  for  current  operation.  Education 
took  $14,501  m.  in  current  and  capital  expenditure;  highways,  $7,762m.; 
welfare  (chiefly  public  assistance),  $3,41  Im.,  and  health  and  hospitals, 
$3, 137m.  Capital  outlays  (construction,  equipment  and  land  purchases) 
totalled  $12,639m. 
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Gross  debt  of  state  and  local  governments  totalled  $62, 733m.  or  $310 
per  capita  at  the  close  of  their  1957  fiscal  year.  Cities  had  $18, 833m., 
states  $13, 738m.,  the  remainder,  $20,162m.,  representing  special  districts, 
counties,  school  districts  and  townships.  Total  cash  and  investment 
assets  of  state  and  local  governments  were  $48,483m.,  about  41%  being  in 
cash  and  the  remainder  in  investments,  mainly  federal  securities. 

In  April  1957  there  were  4,793,000  state  and  local  civil  employees;  the 
payroll  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  amounted  to  $18,804m. 

Browne,  V.  J.,  The  Control  of  the  Ptiblic  Budget.  Washington,  1949 
Douglas,  P.  H.,  Economy  in  the  National  Oovemment.  Chicago,  1952 
Harris,  S.  B.,  The  National  Debt  and  the  New  Economics.  New  York,  1947 
Murphy,  H.  C.,  The  National  Debt  in  IVar  and  Transition.  New  York,  1950 
Poole,  K.  E.,  Fiscal  Policies  and  the  American  Economy.  New  York,  1951 
Smithies  A.,  The  Budgetary  Process  in  the  V.S.  New  York,  1955 


NATIONAL  DEFENCE 

The  President  is  C.-in-C.  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  provides  for  the  unification  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Forces  imder  a  single  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
cabinet  rank.  The  President  is  also  advised  by  a  National  Security  Council 
and  a  National  Security  Resources  Board.  The  estabhshment  consists  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Air  Force,  each  with  a  civfiian  head  (not  of  cabinet  rank) 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The  Act 
provides  for  a  War  Council,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Research  and  Development 
Board,  and  a  Mimitions  Board. 

Aemy 

Secretary  of  the  Army.  Wilber  M.  Bruckor  (appointed  July  1955). 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  the  head  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
Subject  to  the  direction,  authority  and  control  of  the  President  as  C.-in-C. 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  responsible 
for,  and  has  the  authority  to  conduct,  aU  affairs  of  the  Army  Estabhshment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  assisted  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  4  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army  (Civil-Military  Afi'airs,  Financial 
Management,  Logistics,  and  Manpower  Personnel  and  Reserve  Forces),  a 
Director  of  Research  and  Development,  the  General  Counsel,  Chief  of 
Legislative  Liaison,  Chief  of  Public  Information  and  the  Army  Staff  headed 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  is  the  principal  mihtary  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  performs  his  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law,  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  has  supervision  of  all  members  and  organizations 
of  the  Army.  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  assists  and  advises  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  acts  for  him  in  his  absence. 

The  Army  Staff  furnishes  professional  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  The  Army  General  Staff  is  the  principal  element  of  the  Army  Staff, 
and  includes  the  offices  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  3  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(Military  Operations,  Personnel  and  Logistics),  the  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Army,  the  2  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(Intelligence  and  Reserve  Components),  the  Chief  of  Civil  Affairs  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Government  and  the  General  Staff  Committees  on  National  Guard  and 
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Army  Reserve  Policy  (resident  members  only).  Other  elements  of  the  Army 
Staff  are  the  offices  of  The  Judge  Advocate  General,  The  Inspector  General, 
Chief  of  Information,  Chief  National  Guard  Bureau,  Chief  Army  Reserve 
and  ROTC  Affairs,  Chief  of  Military  History,  The  Adjutant  General,  The 
Provost  Marshal  General,  Chief  of  Finance  and  Chief  of  Chaplains.  The 
offices  of  the  heads  of  the  technical  staffs  and  services  comprise  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  Army  Staff,  and  include  the  offices  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  The  Surgeon  General,  The  Quartermaster  General,  Chief  of 
Transportation,  Chief  Signal  Officer  and  Chief  Chemical  Officer. 

The  Army  includes  the  Regular  Army,  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
U.S.,  the  Army  National  Guard  while  in  the  service  of  the  U.S.,  the  Army 
Reserve,  and  the  Army  of  the  U.S.  without  component. 

Department  of  the  Army  strength,  including  1,701  cadets,  was  898,925, 
as  of  30  June  1958,  when  the  Army  comprised,  in  major  combat  units,  15 
divisions  and  12  brigades,  battle  groups  and  regiments. 

The  Continental  Army  Command  has  responsibility  for  all  installations 
of  the  6  Continental  U.S.  Armies  and  the  Military  District  of  Washington. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Continental  U.S.  Armies  are :  First  Army,  Governors 
Island,  N.Y. ;  Second  Army,  Port  George  G.  Meade,  Md. ;  Third  Army,  Fort 
McPherson,  Georgia;  Fourth  Army,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas;  Fifth 
Army,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Sixth  Army,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  hlilitary 
District,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Continental  Army  Command,  located  at 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  reports  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army. 

The  field  organization  of  the  Army  consists  of  the  field  army,  the  corps 
and  the  division.  A  typical  field  army  may  consist  of  a  headquarters  and 
headquarters  company;  3  corps;  artillery  (280-mm.  gun  and  Bedstone 
guided-missile  battalions);  combat  supporting  forces  of  armour,  anti-air¬ 
craft  artillery,  aviation,  engineer,  infan^,  signal  and  security  elements,  and 
supporting  service  forces.  A  typical  corps  may  consist  of  a  headquarters 
and  headquarters  company;  one  armoured  division;  3  infantry  divisions; 
corps  artillery  (105-mm  howitzer,  165-mm  howitzer  and  155-mm  gun  bat¬ 
talions;  8-in.  howitzer.  Honest  John  rocket  and  Corporal  guided-missile 
battalions,  all  capable  of  atomic  and  high-explosive  (HE)  fixe),  and  an 
observation  battalion;  combat  supporting  forces  and  supporting  service 
forces. 

The  3  t^e  divisions  are:  infantry,  airborne  and  armoured.  The  in¬ 
fantry  division,  with  13,700  men,  is  organized  with  a  headquarters  and  head¬ 
quarters  company ;  6  battle  groups ;  1  armoured  cavalry  battalion ;  division 
artillery  (105-mm  howitzer,  8-in.  howitzer.  Honest  John,  and  155-mm  howit¬ 
zer  batteries) ;  one  90-mm  gun  tank  battalion ;  division  trains,  and  supporting 
troops.  Other  weapons  and  equipment  include  armoured  personnel  carriers, 
76-mm  gun  tanks,  light  and  heavy  mortars,  rifies,  machine-guns,  recoilless 
rifles,  and  anti-tank  missiles.  The  airborne  division,  numbering  11,600  men, 
has  a  command  and  combat  battalion;  6  airborne  combat  groups;  division 
artillery  (5  105-mm  howitzer  batteries  and  one  Honest  John  battery);  an 
airborne  support  group;  an  engineer  battalion;  a  signal  battalion  and  other 
supporting  troops.  The  armoured  division,  with  some  14,600  men,  has  a 
headquarters  and  headquarters  company ;  3  combat  commands ;  an  armoured 
cavalry  squadron;  4  armoured  infantry  battalions;  4  90-mm  gun  tank  bat¬ 
talions;  division  trains;  division  artillery  (105-mm  howitzer,  155-mm 
howitzer,  8-in.  howitzer,  and  Honest  John  batteries,  all  self-propelled),  and 
supporting  troops. 

The  semi-automatic  Garand  rifle,  the  Browning  automatic  rifle,  the 
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carbine,  and  the  M-3  submachine-gun,  all  U.S.  calibre  -30,  will  be  replaced 
by  a  new  rifle,  the  M-14  which  will  fire  the  7-62-mm  NATO  cartridge 
either  automatically  or  semi-automatically.  Issue  to  U.S.  Army  troops, 
replacing  the  Garand  fijrst  issued  in  1936,  is  expected  to  begin  in  1960.  The 
U.S.  Army  in  1957  adopted  a  new  light-weight,  general-purpose  machine- 
gun  to  replace  3  it  now  uses — 2  air-cooled  "30  calibres  and  one  water-cooled 
•30  calibre.  The  new  machine-gun,  the  M-60,  weighs  23  lb.  with  bipod  and 
can  fire  600  7'62-mm  rounds  per  minute. 

The  approved  calibres  of  artillery  are:  light,  105-mm  howitzer;  medium, 
155-mm  howitzer;  heavy,  155-mm  gun  and  8-in.  howitzer;  very  heavy, 
280-mm  gun.  The  4'2-in.  mortar  complements  the  81 -mm  mortar  and 
supplements  the  light  howitzer.  The  106-mm  recoilless  rifle  is  now  a  medium 
anti-tank  weapon,  replacing  the  75-mm  recoilless  rifle.  For  airborne  use, 
the  U.S.  Army  has  developed  a  self-propelled  90-mm  gun  for  anti-tank  use. 
The  Army’s  air-defence  artillery  weapons  are  of  40,  76  and  90  mm. 

The  Army  has  two  categories  of  missiles — surface-to-surface  (artillery) 
and  surface-to-air  (air  defence  artillery).  Surface-to-surface  missiles  are: 
a  guided,  close-support  anti-tank  missile,  under  test;  Little  John,  free-flight, 
medium -range,  self-propelled  on  towed  launcher,  under  test;  Lacrosse, 
guided,  close-support,  in  production;  Honest  John,  free  flight,  equivalent 
to  long-range  artillery,  atomic  or  HE  warhead,  highly  mobile,  operational; 
Sergeant,  guided,  atomic  or  HE  warhead,  under  development;  Corporal, 
guided,  range  about  75  miles,  atomic  or  HE  warhead,  operational;  Redstone, 
guided,  range  about  200  miles,  atomic  warhead,  operational,  and  Pershing, 
smaller  than  Redstone,  guided,  under  development.  Surface-to-air  missiles, 
used  for  air  defence,  are:  Nike- Ajax,  guided,  air  defence,  field  or  fixed 
installation,  operational;  Nike- Hercules,  guided,  air  defence,  field  or  fixed 
installation,  operational;  and  Hawk,  homing  type,  low-altitude  air  defence, 
under  test. 

Under  legislation  approved  28  June  1947,  enlistments  are  authorized  at 
the  option  of  the  person  enlisting,  for  periods  of  3,  4,  5  or  6  years. 

Under  the  Universal  llilitary  Trauung  and  Service  Act  as  amended,  all 
male  citizens  and  all  male  aliens  admitted  for  permanent  residence  are 
required  to  register  at  age  18.  Men  between  18J  and  26  may  be  drafted  by 
any  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  a  period  of  24  months  active  service.  Men 
eligible  for  the  draft  may  enlist  for  a  period  of  2  years  to  discharge  their  active 
service  obligations.  All  men  subject  to  such  draft  incur  a  service  obligation 
of  either  6  or  8  years,  dependent  upon  circumstances,  and  must  serve  in  the 
reserve  any  part  of  the  period  not  served  on  active  duty. 

Women  volunteers  were  first  organized  in  1942  as  the  Women’s  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps,  which  on  1  Sept.  1943  became  the  Women’s  Army  Corps, 
and  was  made  a  permanent  component  of  the  Army  in  June  1948. 

The  Army  National  Guard  is  a  civihan  force,  recruited  and  housed  by 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  members  are  equipped,  paid  and  recognized  by  the  federal  government. 
All  training  is  supervised  by  the  federal  government,  with  advisers  furnished 
by  the  active  Army.  Training  facilities  are  provided  jointly  by  the  U.S. A. 
and  each  respective  State  and  Territory.  The  Guard  is  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  President  whenever  the  U.S.A.  is  invaded  or  in  danger  of  invasion,  and 
to  the  call  of  the  Governor  of  each  State  when  needed  in  time  of  local 
disaster  or  emergency. 

As  part  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army,  National  Guards  units  may  bo 
ordered  into  active  federal  service  immediately  in  the  event  of  national 
emergency.  In  addition.  Army  National  Guard  units  in  peace-time  man 
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anti-aircraft  defence  positions  in  certain  critical  areas  throughout  the 
country  24  hours  a  day. 

Tlie  Army  Almanac.  Dept  of  the  Army,  'Washington 

Dupuy,  B.  K.  and  T.  N..  Military  Heritage  of  America.  New  York,  1956 

Forman,  S.,  West  Point.  New  York,  1960 

EOTCM  145-20,  Department  of  the  Army  EOTO  Manual,  American  Military  History,  1607- 
1953.  Washington,  1956 

Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Navy.  William  B.  Franke  (appointed  1  June  1959). 

The  affairs  of  the  Navy  Department  are  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  -who  has  as  his  principal  advisers  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
4  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Vice- 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  6  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Chiefs 
of  the  7  Bureaus,  the  Judge-Advocate-General  of  the  Na-vy,  the  Comptroller, 
and  the  Commandant,  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

The  principal  divisions  of  the  Department  are  as  follows :  Executive 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Bureau 
of  Ships,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accoimts,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  Judge  Advocate  General,  and  Headquarters,  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

There  are  14  Naval  Districts  and  2  River  Naval  Commands  (Potomac 
and  Severn). 

The  U.S.  Na-yy  has  11  shipyards,  28  stations,  11  training  centres,  82  air 
stations,  2  amphibious  bases  and  2  submarine  bases.  Under  an  agreement 
dated  2  Sept.  1940  the  British  Government  granted  leases  for  naval  and  air 
bases  in  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  St  Lucia,  Trinidad, 
Antigua  and  British  Guiana;  but  these  are  not  all  now  active. 

The  gross  naval  expenditures  (actual  or  budgeted)  have  recently 
been  as  follows:  1962-63,  $13,000m.;  1953-54,  ,$9,300m. ;  1964-55, 

$9,872-6m.;  1956-66,  $9.582-4m.;  1956-57,  $9,763-4m.;  1957-58, 

$10,399m.;  1958-59,  $10,913m. 

The  total  personnel  on  duty  on  30  June  1958  was  641,000  officers  and 
enlisted  men,  exclusive  of  the  klarine  Corps  (190,708).  Naval  aviation  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Fleet. 

The  following  is  a  classified  statement  of  U.S.  vessels  existing  on  31  Dec. : 


Types 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Fleet  aircraft  carriers 

37 

36 

36 

35 

35 

36 

37 

37 

37 

Escort  aircraft  carriers 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

Battleships 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Large  cruisers 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Heavy  cruisers 

25 

25 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

Light  cruisers . 

44 

42 

43 

44 

44 

43 

43 

43 

43 

Frigates. 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

5 

6 

6 

Destroyers 

351 

348 

348 

362 

354 

365 

367 

367 

377 

Destroyer  minelayers 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Destroyer  escorts 

244 

263 

269 

250 

264 

265 

267 

267 

272 

Destroyer  escort  trans¬ 
ports  .... 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

Submarines  . 

187 

194 

200 

202 

200 

206 

204 

204 

200 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  ships  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  including 
all  ships  expected  to  be  completed  up  to  1  AprO  1958  (in  the  armament 
column,  guns  of  less  than  3-in.  calibre  are  not  given) : 
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standard 


Com¬ 

displace¬ 

ment 

pleted 

Name 

Tons 

1959 

Independence  . 

Attack  a 

60,000 

1957 

Ranger  . 

60,000 

1956 

Saratoga  . 

60,000 

1955 

Forrestal . 

59,900 

1947 

Coral  Sea  ) 

1  45,000) 

1945 

(F.  D.  RooseTelt 

1  to  1 

(Midway  .  J 

1  51,000j 

1942-50 

24  ‘  Essex  ’  Class  30,800 

Armour 
Belt  Guns 
In.  In. 


Principal  armament 


Attach  and  Support  Aircraft  Carriers 


8  5-in.  (100  aircraft) 


10  or  14  5-m, ;  22  or  401 
3-in.  (137  aircraft)  ) 


-  -  { 


30 


_  f 8  to  12  5-m.;  28  S-in.I 

\  (95  to  107  aircraft)  / 


Shaft 

horse¬ 

power 


260,000 

212,000 

150,000 


Speed 

Knots 


33 

33 


The  ‘  Essex  ’  class  comprises  the  Essex,  Torktown,  Intrepid,  Hornet,  Franklin,  Lexington, 
Bunker  Hill,  Wasp,  Ticonderoga,  Hancock,  Randolph,  Bennington,  Bon  Homme  Richard, 
Shangri-La,  Tarawa,  Antietam,  Boxer,  Kearsarge,  Lake  Champlain,  Leyte,  Philippine  Sea, 
Princeton,  Valley  Forge,  Oriskany. 


1946 

1947 

1943 


Wright 
Saipan 

(Bataan 
Cabot 
Cowpens  . 
Monteray 
San  Jacinto 


Light  Fleet  Carriers 


i  14,500  4  —  Light  A.A.  (48  aircraft) 

11,000  3  —  Light  A.A.  (45  aircraft) 


120,000 

100,000 


Escort  and  Ferry  Carriers 


19  Commence-' 


1944-46 • 

(  ment  Bay  1 

1  Class'  .  j 

11,373  — 

— 

1943-44 

34  Anzio  Class' 

7,800  — 

— 

1942-43 

10  Bogue  Class' 

9,800  — 

— 

1942 

3  Suwanee  Class ' 

11,400  — 

~ 

(1  5-in. ;  Light  A.A.  (34' 
'(  aircraft)  . 


(1  5-in. ;  Light  A.A.  (30) 
1  aircraft)  .  .  J 

(2  S-in. ;  Light  A.A.  (30) 
(  aircraft)  .  .  ) 

/2  5-in. ;  Light  A.A.  (34) 
(  aircraft)  .  .  J 


16,000 

11,200 

I.H.P. 

8,500 

13,500 


33 

32 


19 

19-5 

18 

18 


•  Sewen  now  classed  as  Escort  Helicopter  Aircraft  Carriers  (since  1955). 

'  One  now  classed  as  Assatilt  Helicopter  Aircraft  Carrier,  10  classed  as  Escort  Helicopter 
Aircraft  Carriers,  23  classed  as  Utility  Aircraft  Carriers  (since  1955). 

•  Now  all  classed  as  Escort  Helicopter  Aircraft  Carriers  (since  1955). 


Battleships 


1944 

1943 

1 

(Missouri  .  "I 

(Wisconsin 
(Iowa  .  1 

(New  Jersey  J 
''South  Dakota  I 

|-  45,000 

1 

19 

18 

f9  16-in.;  20  5-in.;  30) 
1  3-in.  .  .  ; 

212,000 

33 

1942  J 

Indiana  . 
Massachusetts  i 
^Alabama ,  J 

1  35,000 

18 

IS 

/O  16-in. ;  20  5-in.  ) 

({South  Dakota  16  S-in.)/ 

130,000 

28 

1942 

1941 

Washington  ) 
North  Carolina) 

>  35,000 

16 

18 

9  16-in.;  20  5-in. 

121,000 

28 

1923 

West  Virginia  . 

31,800) 

1923 

Colorado  . 

32,500 

^  16 

18 

8  16-tn. ;  16  5-in. 

31,100 

21 

1921 

Maryland 

31,500) 

1921 

California 

32,600) 

18 

12  14-in.;  16  5-m. 

30,000 

20-5 

1920 

Tennessee 

32,300) 

Large  Cruisers 

1944  \ 

(Alaska  .  ) 
(Guam  .  j 

•  27,500 

5-9 

12J 

9  12-in.;  12  6-in. 

160,000 

33 
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Com¬ 

pleted 


Standard 

displace¬ 

Armour 

Shaft 

ment 

Belt  Chins 

horse¬ 

Speed 

Name 

Tons 

In.  In. 

Principal  armament 

power 

Itoots 

Heavy  Cruisers 


1949  ^ 

^Newport  News) 
^Salem  .  > 

17,000 

8 

3-5 

1948 

Des  Moines  J 

iTlochester  ) 

1946  ^ 

Oregon  City  > 
[Albany  .  J 

13,700 

6 

3-5 

1943-46  ^ 

'12  Baltimore/ 
Class  i 

13,600 

6 

3-5 

1943 

("Boston  .  / 
/Canberra  .  / 

13,600 

6 

3-5 

9 

8-in. ; 

12  5-in.; 

24  3-in. 

130,000 

33 

9 

8-m. ; 

12  5-in. ; 

20  3-m. 

120,000 

33 

9 

8-in.; 

12  5-in. ; 

20  3-in. 

120,000 

33 

{1 

twin 
-8  in. ; 

‘Terrier’ ; 
10-5  in.; 

12-3  in.j 

[•120,000 

33 

The  ‘  Baltimore  ’  class  comprises  the  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Toledo,  Bremerton,  Chicago 
Columbus,  Fall  River,  Helena,  Los  Angeles,  Macon,  St  Paul  and  Quincy. 

The  Boston  and  Canberra  were  classed  as  Guided  Missile  Heavy  Cruisers  in  1955, 


1939 

Wichita  . 

10,000 

6 

5-6 

9  8-in. ;  8  6-in. 

100,000 

32-5 

j 

I'Tuscaloosa 

9,975) 

1 

1934  / 

1  Minneapolis  ) 
1  San  Francisco 

>  9,950j 

1  4-5 

5-6 

9  8-in.;  8  5-in. 

107,000 

32-7 

[^New  Orleans  j 

1 

1933 

Portland  . 

9,800 

3^ 

lJ-3) 

1931  - 

fLoulsville  / 

(Augusta  .  j 

•  9,050l 

^  3 

>9  8-in.;  12  5-in. 

107,000 

32-7 

1930 

Chester  . 

9,200j 

J 

1 

Light  Cruisers 


1953 

Northampton  ‘ . 

17,000 

6 

— 

4  5-in. ;  8  3-in. 

120,000 

33 

1953 

Norfolk*  . 

5,530 

— 

— 

8  3-in. 

80,000 

32 

1949 

1948 

Roanoke .  I 

Worcester  j 

■  14,700 

3-6 

4 

12  6-in. ;  24  3  -in. 

120,000 

32 

1946 

1945 

Huntingdon  / 
Fargo  .  j 

>  10,000 

5 

3-5 

12  6-m. ;  12  6-in. 

100,000 

32-6 

1942-46 

21  Cleveland  Class  10,000 

6 

3-6 

12  6-ln.;  12  6-in. 

100,000 

33 

1944-46 

6  Galveston  Class  10,000 

6 

3-5 

Twin  ‘Talos’  or  ‘Terrier’ ; 

100,000 

33 

6  6-in.;  10  6-in.;  12  3- in. 


The  ‘  Cleveland  ’  class  comprises  the  Cleveland,  Columbia,  Denver,  Montpelier,  Santa  Fe, 
Birmingham,  Mobile,  Vincennes,  Biloxi,  Houston,  Miami,  Atlanta,  Amsterdam,  Portsmouth, 
Astoria,  Pasadena,  Duluth,  Vicksburg,  Wilkes-Barre,  Dayton,  Manchester.  The  Galveston, 
Little  Rock,  Oklahoma  City,  Providence,  Springfield  and  Topeka  have  been  converted  into 
guided-missile  cruisers. 

*  Originally  classed  as  heavy  cruiser;  redesigned  as  a  tactical  command  ship. 

’  Desired  as  special  anti-submarine  cruiser;  re-rated  as  a  destroyer  leader  in  1951  and 
as  frigate  in  1955. 


1943-46 


1942 

1938 


r  Oakland  . 

Flint 

.Tuneau  . 

Spokane  . 

Tucson 

Fresno 
.  Reno 
/San  Diego 
/San  Juan 
/Savannah 
/Honolulu . 


-  6,000  31  3  6-in.;  14  3-in. 


9’,65o}  ^  ® 


75,000  35 


100,000  33-5 


Some  ships  of  all  major  classifications  have  had  3-in.  armament  added. 
This  addition  is  not  applicable  to  all  ships  in  any  one  class. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  ships  there  are  4  frigates  (ex-destroyer 
leaders),  377  destroyers,  10  destroyer  minelayers,  272  destroyer  escorts, 
200  submarines,  92  destroyer  escort  transports,  25  escorts,  348  minelayers 
and  minesweepers,  89  patrol  vessels,  522  amphibious  craft,  568  fleet 
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auxiliaries,  1,576  service  craft  and  74  dry  docks.  The  U.S.  Fleet  con¬ 
sists  of  a  total  of  4,400  naval  vessels,  902  of  which  are  active. 

Two  outstandingly  important  warships  were  completed  in  U.S.  in  1969, 
namely,  the  Independence,  the  largest  aircraft  carrier  ever  built  by  any 
country,  which  was  commissioned  in  Jan.,  and  the  nuclear-powered  radar- 
picket  submarine  Triton,  the  largest  submarine  in  the  world,  which  was 
completed  on  19  May. 

The  new  construction  programme  includes  3  aircraft  carriers  (the  nuclear- 
powered  Enterprise  of  85,000  tons  and  the  Constellation  and  Kitty  Hawk  of 
60,000  tons),  the  cruiser  Long  Beach  of  14,000  tons  (nuclear  powered,  with 
gmded  missiles),  a  nuclear-powered  guided-missile  frigate,  23  guided-missile 
frigates  (destroyer  leaders),  a  nuclear-powered  destroyer,  18  guided-missile 
destroyers,  4  destroyer  escorts,  23  nuclear-powered  submarines  and  many 
small  craft  and  auxiliaries. 

Of  the  23  new  nuclear-powered  submarines,  5  will  carry  ‘Polaris’  fleet 
ballistic  missiles,  5  will  carry  ‘Regidus’  guided  missiles,  and  one  will  be  a 
submarine  hunter-killer. 

The  heavy  cruisers  Boston  and  Canberra  and  the  destroyer  Oyatt  have 
been  converted  into  guided-missile  ships.  Six  light  cruisers  of  10,000  tons 
are  being  converted  into  guided-missile  ships. 

Among  the  warships  transferred  from  the  U.S.  Navy  to  foreign  navies 
in  1955  were  the  destroyer  Rodman  and  3  landing  ships  to  Nationahst  China, 
the  destroyer  escorts  Amick  and  Atherton  and  the  submarine  Mingo  to  Japan, 
and  numerous  minesweepers  and  other  vessels  to  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Portugal 
and  Spain. 

In  1956  the  destroyer  escorts  Muir  and  Sutton,  2  escorts  and  3  coastal 
minesweepers  were  transferred  to  Korea,  a  submarine  and  4  other  vessels  to 
Iran,  and  various  ocean  minesweepers,  etc.,  to  Italy  and  other  countries. 

In  1957  the  destroyers  Capps  and  David  W.  Taylor  were  transferred  to 
Spain;  the  destroyer  Anthony  to  West  Germany;  the  destroyer  escorts 
Formoe  and  McCoy  Reynolds  to  Portugal;  the  submarines  Jack  and  Lapon 
to  Greece;  and  the  submarines  Paddle  and  Muakallunge  to  Brazil. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  operates  under  the  Treasury  Department  in  time 
of  peace  and  as  a  part  of  the  Navy  in  time  of  war.  Its  peace-time  duties 
embrace  generally  law  enforcement  upon  the  sea  and  navigable  waters  of 
U.S.,  the  maintenance  of  navigational  aids  and  the  saving  of  life  and 
property.  Its  military  personnel  at  the  end  of  1958  comprised  30,000 
ofBcers  and  men.  An  Academy  is  maintained  for  the  education  of  cadets 
for  careers  as  commissioned  officers. 

'Blax:'kman,'R.'V.'B.(ed.),  Jane’s  Fighting  Ships.  61st  ed.  London,  1958-59 
Elnox,  D.  W.,  A  History  of  the  Vnited  Stales  Navy.  Rev.  ed.  New  York,  1948 
Mitchell,  D.  W.,  History  of  the  Modem  American  Navy.  New  York,  1946 
Turnbull,  A.  D.,  History  of  U.S.  Naval  Aviation.  New  Haven,  1949 

Am  Foece 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  James  H.  Douglas  (appointed  1  May  1957). 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  was  activated  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  18  Sept.  1947,  coequal  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy  under  the 
terms  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  It  is  headed  by  a  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  assisted  by  an  Under  Secretary  and  4  Assistant  Secretaries. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force,  imder  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  the 
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Air  Force,  is  comDiandecl  by  a  Chief  of  Staff,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  Assistant  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  and  various  other  officers. 

The  U.S.A.F.  consists  of  the  Regular  Air  Force,  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
and  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  U.S.A.  For  operational  purposes  the 
service  is  organized  into  17  major  commands.  The  Air  Defense  Command 
is  responsible  for  the  air  defence  of  the  U.S.A.  It  is  in  turn  responsible  to 
the  North  American  Air  Defense  Command  (nobad),  a  joint  agency  which 
has  available  U.S.  and  Canadian  Air  Force,  Army  and  Navy  air  defence 
imits  for  air  defence  of  North  America.  The  Strategic  Air  Command, 
equipped  with  long-range  bombers  based  both  in  the  U.S.A.  and  overseas, 
is  maintained  primarily  for  strategic  air  operations  anywhere  on  the  globe. 
The  Tactical  Air  Command  operates  fighters,  fighter-bombers,  photo-recon¬ 
naissance  planes,  transports  and  troop-carriers. 

The  other  functional  commands,  all  supporting  organizations,  are  the 
Air  Materiel  Command,  the  Continental  Air  Command,  the  Air  Research 
and  Development  Command,  the  Air  Training  Command,  the  Air  University, 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Service,  the  Air  Force  Academy,  the  Air  Force 
Finance  Division,  the  U.S.A.F.  Security  Service  and  the  Headquarters 
Command.  The  oversea  commands  are  the  Pacific  Air  Forces,  the  U.S. 
Air  Forces  in  Europe,  the  Alaskan  Air  Command  and  the  Caribbean  Air 
Command.  These  oversea  commands  are  operationally  responsible  to  joint 
theatre  commands  normally  headed  by  an  officer  of  a  service  with  primary 
interest. 

Of  the  fighter  types  in  service,  the  F-lOO  Super  Sabre,  F-101  Voodoo, 
F-102  Delta  Dagger,  F-104  Starfighter,  F-105  Thunderchief  and  F-106 
Delta  Dart  can  all  fly  faster  than  sound  in  level  flight  and  carry  missile 
armament,  including  nuclear  weapons.  Main  strategic  bombers  are  the 
B-62  Stratofortress  heavy  bomber  and  B-47  Stratojet  medium  bomber. 
Tactical  bombers  include  the  B-57  and  B-66  Destroyer.  Latest  transport' 
types  are  the  KC-135  Stratotanker  jet  tanker- transport  and  the  turboprop- 
powered  C-130  Hercules  and  C-133  Cargomaster.  Guided  missiles  in 
U.S.A.F.  service  include  the  Thor  intermediate-range  ballistic  rocket,  the 
Snark  intercontinental  ‘  flying  bomb  ’  and  the  air-launched  Rascal  with  a 
range  of  100  miles. 

On  30  June  1958  the  Air  Force  w'as  composed  of  117  wings,  manned  by 
871.166  military  personnel,  including  128,398  commissioned  officers,  4,541 
warrant  officers  and  738,217  airmen.  There  were  also  1,169  cadets  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force  employed  a  total  of 
372,689  civilians  worldwide,  including  316,806  by  direct  hire,  and  56,883 
by  contract.  Total  aircraft  strength  exceeds  20,000. 

The  total  budget  appropriated  for  the  Air  Force  in  fiscal  year  ended 
30  June  1968  amounted  to  over  $17,470m.,  including  §l,420m.  for  military 
construction. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  in  World  War  If.  7  vols.  Univ.  oi  Chicago  Press.  1948  II. 

Goldberg,  A.,  A  History  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  1907-51.  New  Tork,  1957 

PRODUCTION 

In  1950  the  total  labour  force  numbered  60,053,968  persons  (52,789,499 
in  1940) ;  this  includes  unemployed  as  well  as  the  employed  and  also  the 
armed  forces  living  in  the  continental  U.S.  The  following  table  shows  the 
general  divisions  of  industry  in  which  civilians  were  employed : 
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Industry 
(Census,  1950) 

Employed  (1,000  persons)  : 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries  . 
Mining  ..... 
Construction  ..... 
Manufacturing  .... 
Transportation,  communication 
other  public  utilities  . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 
Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  . 
Business  and  repair  services 
Personal  services  .... 
Entertainment  and  recreation  services 
Professional  and  related  services 
Public  administration 
Industry  not  reported 


and 


Male 

Female 

40,510 

15,715 

6,407 

906 

590 

23 

3,342 

98 

10,930 

3,641 

3,688 

681 

6,999 

3,551 

1,135 

780 

1,2,30 

1,159 

183 

2,329 

412 

141 

1,955 

2,717 

1,837 

662 

512 

329 

0/  o 
/o 


Total 

total 

56,225 

12-2 

6,996 

1-7 

929 

6-1 

3,441 

25-9 

14,571 

7-8 

4,369 

10,550^ 

1,915 

1,413 

18-8 

3,488 

21-4 

553 

4,671 

2,489^ 

841 

1-5 

In  mid-Jan,  1959  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimated  the  total  labour 
force  (includurg  armed  forces)  at  70,027,000;  of  the  civilian  labour  force 
(67,430,000),  4,727,000  persons  (7%)  were  unemployed;  4-7m.  were  working 
in  apiculture  and  58m.  in  non-agricultural  industries.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimated  that  15*6m.  persons  were  employed  in  manufacturing 
and  8m.  in  civilian  government. 


Agriculttjbe 

Since  its  beginning  in  the  U.S.A.,  agriculture  has  been  characterized  by 
rapid  expansion,  abundant  production  and  improvident  use  of  soil  and  water 
resoiirps  in  many  areas.  A  successful  conservation  programme,  highly 
co-ordinated  and  on  a  national  scale — to  restore  the  native  fertility  of 
damaged  land,  prevent  erosion  of  both  crop  land  and  grazing  land,  and 
adjust  land  uses  to  the  production  capabilities  of  soils — has  been  in  operation 
since  early  in  the  1930s.  More  than  a  third  of  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
now  use  soil-  and  water-conservation  methods.  Increases  in  per-acre 
yields  are  permitting  changes  in  land  use  required  to  prevent  further  land 
damage. 

There  has  been  a  phenomena  increase  in  total  farm  output  due  to  a 
higher  degree  of  mechanization;  greater  use  of  hme  and  fertilizer,  cover 
crops  and  other  conservation  practices ;  improved  varieties  such  as  hybrid 
maize  and  Chnton  oats ;  a  better  balanced  feeding  of  livestock,  and  more 
effective  control  of  insects  and  disease.  Since  1910  farm  output  has  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  80%  and  is  now  about  40%  above  the  1939  level. 
Some  of  the  gains  have  been  obtained  by  decreasing  the  soil-fertility  reserve, 
but  good  sod  management  is  beginning  to  balance  wasteful  production 
methods. 

Farms  are  divided  into  two  broad  groups,  commercial  farms  and  other 
farms.  Commercial  farms  (i.e.,  those  operated  to  provide  the  major  source 
of  income)  include:  (1)  Large-scale,  highly  mechanized  farms,  which  use 
considerable  hired  labour  and  with  farm  sales  per  farm  (1954  census)  of 
$25,000  or  more,  make  up  3%  of  all  farms;  (2)  commercial  family  farms, 
approximately  57%  of  all  farms,  ranging  from  $1,200  to  $25,000  in  value 
of  products  reported;  and  (3)  small-scale  farms  (10%  of  all  farms)  with 
reported  farm  sales  of  $250  to  $1,199  and  with  operator  working  off  the  farm 
less  than  100  days,  and  with  income  from  farm  sales  greater  than  that  from 
other  sources.  All  told,  14%  of  the  commercial  farms  had  farm  sales  of 
less  than  $1,200  in  1949. 

Other  farms  (30%  of  the  total)  include  part-time  farms  with  farm  sales 
from  $250  to  $1,199  and  with  the  operator  working  100  or  more  daj's  off 
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the  farm  or  with  income  of  the  farm  family  from  non-farm  sources  exceed¬ 
ing  sales  from  the  farm,  residential  farms  having  less  than  $250  sales  of 
farm  products,  and  abnormal  farms,  such  as  experimental  farms. 

Figures  for  Oct.-Nov.  1954  census  of  agriculture  (with  the  1950  figures 
in  parentheses)  are:  Number  of  farms,  4,782,416  (5,382,162);  area  of  land 
in  farms,  1,158,191,511  acres  (1,158,565,852);  crop  land  harvested  in  1954, 
332,870,479  acres  (344,398,550  acres  in  1949) ;  average  farm,  242-2  acres 
(216-3  acres). 

Farms  operated  by  owners,  1954,  were  3,612,888  (3,914,506) ;  by  part 
owners,  868,180  (824,923);  by  all  tenants,  1,149,239  (1,444,129);  by  share¬ 
croppers,  267,662  (346,765) ;  proportion  of  farms  operated  by  tenants,  24%, 
which  is  the  lowest  since  1880  (26-8%  in  1950) ;  farms  with  white  operators, 
4,301,420  (4,801,243);  with  non-white  operators,  481,601  (580,919). 

Regarding  equipment  the  1954  census  shows:  Farms  with  telephones, 
2,332,309  (2,057,556  in  1950);  with  electricity,  4,448,611  (4,213,599); 
2,212,892  farms  had  2,702,811  motor  trucks  (1,840,391  farms  had  2,206,670) ; 
2,876,572  farms  had  4,692,341  tractors  (2,525,206  farms  had  3,609,281); 
1,796,863  farms  had  tractors  and  no  horses  and  mules. 

By  1954  the  number  of  farms  had  declined  in  5  years  by  599,746  (11-1%) 
to  4,782,416,  but  farm  acreage  did  not  change  much,  and  the  average  size  of 
farm  rose  by  13%  from  215-3  to  242-2  acres. 

In  1954,  484,291  farms  had  a  size  of  under  10  acres ;  1,212,831,  of  10-49 
acres;  864,063,  of  60-99  acres;  1,416,807,  of  100-259  acres;  482,246,  of 
260-499  acres  ;  191,697,  of  500-999  acres ;  130,481,  of  1,000  acres  and  over. 

Farm  population  as  a  percentage  of  total  population  has  continued  to 
decline.  In  April  1958  the  20,827,000  farm  residents  comprised  12%  of 
the  total  population,  as  against  16-6%  in  1950.  In  1910,  35%  of  the  total 
were  farm  residents. 

Hired  farm  workers  in  1957  averaged  about  l-84m.,  and  farm  family 
workers,  including  operators,  averaged  about  5-8m.  (yearly  average  of  the 
numbers  working  on  farms  each  month)  according  to  estimates  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

The  proportion  of  farm  residents  employed  in  non -agricultural  industries 
has  increased  from  3  out  of  every  10  in  1950  to  3  out  of  every  8  in  1958. 
More  women  than  men,  among  farm  residents,  now  do  non-farm  w'ork; 
more  than  half  of  the  employed  women  were  working  in  non-agricultural 
industries  in  1958. 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  and  government  payments  (in  $lm.) : 

Livestock  and  Government 


Crops 

livestock  products  payments 

Total 

1932 

1,996 

2,752 

— 

4,748 

1945 

9,655 

12,008 

742 

22,405 

1950 

12,360 

16,045 

283 

28,688 

19.55 

13,663 

15,879 

229 

29,771 

1956 

14,122 

16,250 

554 

30,926 

1957 

12,381 

17,376 

1,016 

30,773 

Realized  gross  farm  income  (includhig  government  payments),  in  $lm., 
was  34,330  in  1957,  compared  with  34,616  in  1956,  net  income  of  farm 
operators,  10,840  (12,111).  Farm-mortgage  debt,  on  1  Jan.  1957,  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $9,902m.,  highest  since  1  Jan.  1925,  but  about  8%  below  the  peak 
of  $10,786m.  in  1923;  increase  in  1956  was  about  9%. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports,  fiscal  year,  totalled:  1961-52,  $4,053m.; 
1952-63,  $2,819m.;  1953-54,  $2,936m.;  1954^55,  $3,146m.;  1965-66, 

$3,494m.;  1956-67,  |4,727m.;  1957-68  (estimate),  $4,056. 
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Total  area  of  farm  land  under  irrigation  in  1954  was  29,552,155  acres 
(320,236  farms) ;  in  1949  the  comparable  figures  were  25,787,455  acres  and 
305,061  farms. 

Federal  income  taxes  paid  by  farm  operators  was  S15m.  in  1941,  $l,365m. 
in  1948,  $l,415m.  in  1954,  §l,090m.  in  1955  and  $l,075m.  in  1956.  Total 
taxes  levied  on  farm  real  estate  in  1956  (payable  largely  in  1957)  was  $977m., 
an  increase  of  5-3%  from  the  $928m.  of  1954.  Total  increase  over  1950, 
about  32%. 

According  to  census  returns  and  estimates  of  the  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Service,  the  acreage  and  specified  values  of  farms  has  been  as 
follows : 


Parm  area ' 

Crop  land  available 
for  crops' 

Value,  land,  bldgs, 
machinery,  livestock 

Value  of  products 
in  preceding  year* 

(1,000  acres) 

(1,000  acres) 

($1,000) 

($1,000) 

1910 

878,798 

431,000 

41,089,000 

(unavailable) 

1930 

986,771 

480,000 

57,815,000* 

9,609,924 

1940 

1,060,852 

467,000 

41,829,000* 

6,681,681 

1945 

1,141,615 

464,000 

478,000 

69,186,000* 

16,230,627 

1950 

1,158,566 

99,366,000* 

22,051,129 

1954 

1,158,192 

465,000 

122,352,000* 

24,644,477* 

‘  Acreages  are  for  the  preceding  year  except  for  1954. 

’  Also  inclndes  any  crop  land  used  only  for  pasture.  Plonghable  pasture  not  in  rotation 
with  crops  is  not  included  as  land  available  for  crops. 

’  Value  of  all  farm  products  sold  in  the  preceding  year  except  for  1954. 

•  Estimates  of  Agricultural  Research  Service. 


The  areas  and  production  of  the  principal  crops  for  2  years  and  the 
average  for  10  years,  1946-55,  were: 


Average,  1946-55 

1956 

1967* 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1,000 

1,000 

per 

1,000 

1,000 

per 

1,000 

1,000 

per 

Crops 

acres 

bush. 

acre 

acres 

bush. 

acre 

acres 

bush. 

acre 

Corn  (all) 

82,451 

3,120,484 

37-8 

75,634 

3,455,283 

45-7 

72,666 

3,402,832 

46-8 

Wheat  (all) 

65,404 

1,131,000 

17-4 

49,784 

1,131,000 

20-2 

43,664 

947,102 

21-7 

Oats 

38,662 

1,325,418 

34-3 

33,706 

1,325,418 

34-5 

34,984 

1,308,360 

37-4 

Rye 

1,734 

22,092 

12-7 

1,623 

21,155 

13-0 

1,671 

26,528 

15-9 

Barley  . 

10,854 

291,689 

26-8 

12,940 

376,873 

29-1 

16,000 

435,695 

29-0 

Soybeans  for 

beans 

13,486 

271,689 

20-2 

20,642 

449,466 

21-8 

20,738 

479,841 

23-1 

Flaxseed 

4,309 

38,627 

90 

5,548 

48,009 

8-7 

4,864 

25,754 

5-3 

Rice  * 

1,912 

45,279 

2,355 

1,569 

49,459 

3,151 

1,340 

43,130 

3,219 

Potatoes  ® 

1,509 

226,468 

160-4 

1,386 

243,716 

175-9 

1,375 

236,268 

171-9 

Sweetpotatoes® 

373 

20,179 

54-0 

284 

16,920 

69-6 

285 

18,063 

63-3 

^  Preliminary  figures. 

“  Production  of  rice,  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  in  1,000  cwt;  yield  per  acre  for  rice  in 
lb.,  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  in  cwt.  Potatoes,  average  is  for  1949-55. 


The  chief  wheat-growing  states  (1957)  were  (estimated  yield  in  1,000 
bushels):  North  Dakota,  118,114;  Kansas,  100,111;  Montana,  83,815; 
Nebraska,  78,821 ;  Washington,  69,333;  Oklahoma,  43,025;  Idaho,  42,350; 
South  Dakota,  40,037;  Missouri,  37,789;  Illinois,  37,149;  Colorado,  33,854; 
Texas,  33,669;  Ohio,  32,890;  Indiana,  32,360;  Michigan,  28,739;  Oregon, 
26,788. 

Cotton  acreage  and  production  (excluding  ‘linters’)  were: 

Acres  1,000  bales  Acres  1,000  bales 

harvested  (500  lb.  gross)  harvested  (500  lb.  gross) 

1925-29'  42,600,000  15,268  1956  16,615,000  13,310 

1940  23,861,000  12,566  1957  13,561,000  10,964 

1946-55  22,050,000  13,669 

*  Period  of  maximum  acreage. 
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Cotton  production  is  moving  west  of  tlie  Mississippi  River.  In  1957 
the  4  states  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California  furnished  56% 
of  the  crop.  Production,  1957,  by  state  (in  1,000  bales,  500  lb.  gross)  was: 
Texas,  3,632;  California,  1,537;  hlississippi,  1,081 ;  Arkansas,  981 ;  Arizona, 
763;  Alabama,  530;  Tennessee,  415;  Georgia,  396;  Louisiana,  348; 
South  Carolina,  344;  Oklahoma,  263;  Now  Mexico,  236;  North  Carolma, 
231;  Missouri,  179;  other  states,  28. 

In  1957  estimated  tobacco  output  was  1,680,108,000  lb.  from  1,123,000 
acres  compared  with  the  10-year  average,  1946—55,  of  2,148,368,000  lb.  from 
1,693,570  acres.  Yield  per  acre  has  risen  from  an  average  of  1,273  lb.  in 
1946-56  to  1,496  lb.  in  1957.  Output  (1,000  lb.)  of  the  6  chief  tobacco¬ 
growing  states  (84%  of  the  crop)  was  in  1957:  North  Carolma,  6/6,095; 
Kentucky,  361,496 ;  Virginia,  133,720;  South  Carolina,  127,530;  Tennessee, 
125,745;  Georgia,  83,026. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  farm  animals  (in  1,000)  on 
farms  on  1  Jan.  1930,  1940,  1950,  1957  and  1958: 


Livestock 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1957 

1968 

Horses 

.  13,742 

10,444 

5,548  \ 

3,568 

3,348 

Mules 

5,382 

4,034 

2,233  / 

Cattle  of  all  kinds 

.  61,003 

68,309 

77,963 

94,502 

93,967 

Milch  cows 

.  23,032 

24,940 

23,853 

22,916 

22,357 

Sheep  and  lambs 

.  51,565 

52,107 

29,826 

30,840 

31,328 

Swine 

.  55,705 

61,165 

58,937 

51,703 

51,559 

Total  value  of  livestock,  excluding  poultry  (in  Sim.)  on  farms  in  the 
U.S.A.  on  1  Jan.  was:  1930,  6,061;  1933  (low  point  of  the  agricultural 
depression),  2,733;  average,  1947—56,  13,127;  1957,  10,645;  1958,  13,670. 

In  1957  the  production  of  shorn  wool  was  235'3m.  lb.  from  28-5m.  sheep 
(average  in  1946-55,  235-7m.  lb.  from  28-5m.  sheep);  of  pulled  wool,  33-6m. 
lb.  (1946-55,  41-9m.  lb.). 
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Jesneas,  O.  B.  Ced.),  Readings  on  Agriculture  Policy.  Philadelphia,  1949 
Mighell,  Bonald  L.,  American  Agriculture,  its  Structure  and  Place  in  the  Economy.  New  York 
1955 

Shepherd,  G.  S.,  Agricultural  Price  and  Income  Policy.  3rd  ed.  Ames,  Iowa,  1952 
Whitaker,  ,T.  E.,  American  Resources;  their  management  and  conservation.  New  York, 
1951 

Wilco.T,  W.  W.,  Economics  of  American  Agriculture.  New  York,  195 
Forests  and  Forestry 

In  1953  the  U.S.  forest  lands,  including  coastal  Alaska,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  timber  for  commercial  use,  covered  488,609,000  acres  (about  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  area),  classified  as  follows  :  Saw-timber  stands,  182,708,000 
acres ;  pole  timber  stands,  169,483,000  acres ;  seedling  and  sapling  stands, 
94,784,000  acres;  non-stocked  and  other  areas,  41,634,000  acres.  Owner¬ 
ship  of  commercial  forest  land  is  distributed  as  follows :  Federal  government, 
103,1 24,000  acres ;  state,  county  and  municipal,  27,216,000  acres ;  privately 
owned,  358,269,000  acres,  including  165,217,000  acres  on  farms.  Of  the 
Uve  saw-timber  stand  (2,050,847,000m.  bd  ft)  Douglas  fir  constitutes  26% ; 
Western  yellow  (ponderosa)  pine,  11%;  Southern  yellow  pine,  8%;  other 
softwoods,  35%;  hardwoods,  20%.  In  1962  timber  cut  amounted  to 
10,756,773m.  cu.  ft  compared  to  net  annual  growth  of  about  14,243,000m. 
cu.  ft.  In  live  saw-timber  stands,  timber  cut  amounted  to  48,839,829m. 
bd  ft  against  an  annual  growth  of  47,397,000m.  bd  ft.  The  net  area  of  the 
148  national  forests  and  other  areas  in  U.S.A. ,  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  including  commercial  and  non¬ 
commercial  forest  land,  was  on  30  June  1958,  187,911,633  acres. 
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Fire  takes  a  heavy  annual  toll  in  the  forests ;  total  area  burned  over  in 
1957  was  3,409,038  acres,  of  which  62%  was  unprotected  land;  94% 
(652,571,000  acres)  of  total  forest  area  is  now  under  organized  fire-protec¬ 
tion  service.  In  1957,  1,170,990  acres  of  land  were  planted  in  trees  (1956, 
915,248). 

Forests  and  National  Property.  Ed.  Forest  Survey  (Dept,  of  Agriculture).  Washington, 
1948 

Allen,  S.  W.,  An  Introduction  to  American  Forestry.  2ud  ed.  New  York  1950 
Clawson,  M.  and  Held,  B.,  The  Federal  Lands:  their  me  and  management.  Baltimore  and 
London,  1958 
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Production  statistics  of  metaUic  minerals  in  continental  U.S.,  including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  (long  tons,  2,240  lb. ;  short  tons,  2,000  lb.) : 

1956  1957 


MetaUic  minerals 

Quantity 

Value 

($2,000) 

Quantity 

Value 

(%1,000) 

Bauxite  (dried  equiv.),  long  tons  . 

Copper  (mine  output),  short  toms  . 

Gold  (mine  output),  troy  oz. 

Iron  ore  (usable),*  1,000  long  tons 

Lead  (mine  output),  short  tons 
Molybdenum  (mine  output),  1,000  lb.  . 
Silver  (mine  output),  1,000  troy  oz. 

Zinc  (mine  output),  short  tons'  . 

Other  metals  .  ... 

1,743,344 

1,104,166 

1,827,159 

96,944 

352,826 

57,126 

38,722 

542,340 

13,973 

938,632 

63,950 

750,354 

110,787 

63,901 

35.044 

148,503 

231,003 

1,416,172 

1,086,859 

1,793,597 

104,157 

338,216 

57,143 

38,165 

631,735 

12,154 

654,289 

62,776 

865,703 

96,730 

67,605 

34,641 

123,235 

211,967 

Total  metals  .... 

— 

2,358,000 

_ 

2,129,000 

^  Excluding  by-product  iron  sinter. 

The  two  world  wars  and  record  levels  of  industrial  production  have 
hastened  the  depletion  of  once  abundant  supplies  of  metal  and  U.S.  is 
increasingly  an  importer.  U.S.  is  wholly  or  almost  wholly  dependent  upon 
imports  for  industrial  diamonds,  quartz,  tin,  chromite,  nickel,  strategic- 
grade  mica  and  long-fibre  asbestos;  it  imports  the  bulk  of  its  tantalum, 
platinum,  manganese,  mercury,  cadmium,  tungsten,  cobalt  and  flake 
graphite,  and  substantial  quantities  of  antimony,  bauxite,  arsenic,  lead, 
fluorspar,  zinc,  gypsum,  bismuth  and  copper. 

Metallic  products  in  1957  had  a  total  value  of  §2,129m.  ($2,358m.  in 
1956);  fuels,  $12, 720m.  (surpassing  1956’s  peak  of  $1 1,741m.);  other  non- 
metallic  products,  $3, 277m.  ($3, 284m.);  total,  $18, 126m.  ($17, 383m.). 

The  precious  metals  are  mined  mainly  in  Utah,  South  Dakota,  Idaho, 
California,  Arizona,  Montana,  Colorado,  Nevada  and  .41aska  (in  order  of 
combined  output  of  gold  and  silver).  U.S.  output  of  gold  (troy  oz.),  1930- 
39,31,453,370;  1940-49,24,171,646;  1950-57,16,475,061;  total  1792-1957, 
297,562,798.  Output  of  silver  (troy  oz.),  1930-39,  466,412,499;  1940-49, 
434,656,631;  1950-57,  308,750,521;  total  1792-1957,  4,333,628,5.55. 

Statistics  of  important  non-metaUic  minerals  in  continental  U.S.,  includ¬ 
ing  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  are : 

1956  1957 


Value 

Value 

Non-metallic  minerals 

Quantity 

($7,000) 

Quantity 

($7,000) 

Boron  minerals,  short  tons 

668,087 

35,722 

597,857 

40,817 

Cement,  1,000  bbls 

321,295 

989,233 

299,189 

45,078 

961,499 

Clays,  1,000  short  tons  . 

Coi,  1,000  short  tons  : 

50,182 

157,361 

150,721 

Bituminous  .... 

Lignite  ..... 

497,997 

2,877 

2,405,1201 

6,884/ 

236,785 

492,704 

2,504,406 

Pennsylvania  anthracite 

28,900 

25,338 

227,754 
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1956 


1957 


Non-metaUio  minerals  Quantity 

Gypsum  (crude),  short  tons  .  .  .  10,316,483 

Lime  (open  market),  short  tons  .  .  10,567,252 

Natural  gas,'  Im.  cu.  ft  .  .  .  .  10,081,923 

Natural  gasoline  &  L.P.  gases,  1,000  gallons  12,294,513 
Petroleum,  1,000  bbls*  ....  2,617,000 

Phosphate  rock,'  1,000  long  tons  .  .  15,747 

Potassium  salts,*  short  tons  .  .  .  2,171,584 

Salt  (common),  1,000  short  tons  .  24,206 

Sand  and  gravel,  1,000  short  tons  .  .  631,495 

Stone,  1,000  short  tons  ....  504,031 

Sulphur  (Frasch),  long  tons  .  .  .  5,675,913 


Value 

($7,000)  Quantity 
34,099  9,194,580 

135,532  10,266,000 
1,083,812  10,604,130 
697,143  12,389,589 
7,296,760  2,616,778 

97,922  13,976 

82,107  2,266,481 

136,139  23,844 

602,412  630,697 

763,313  631,488 

150,356  5,035,000 


Value 

($7,000) 

29,871 

135,143 

1,212,408 

679,456 

8,079,504 

87,689 

84,612 

147,291 

597,372 

812,193 

122,915 


Total  non-metallio  minerals  * 


3,284,000  —  3,277,000 


Fuels  “  . 


11,741,000  —  12,720,000 


'  Valued  at  wells.  •  Barrels  of  42  American  gallons. 

•  Basis  for  reporting  phosphate  rock  has  been  changed  from  shipments  to  marketable 
production,  which  more  nearly  reflects  mine  output  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 

•  KjO  equivalent;  marketable  production. 

‘  Coal,  natural  gas,  natural-gas  liquids,  petroleum,  asphalt  and  related  bitumens  (native) ; 
bituminous  limestone  and  sandstone,  gilsonite ;  carbon  dioxide,  natural ;  helium  (shipments) ; 
and  peat. 

•  Adjusted  to  eliminate  duplication  of  the  value  of  clays  and  stone. 


In  1957  estimated  output  of  bituminous  coal  and  bgnite  was  490m.  net 
tons ;  anthracite,  25'5m.  net  tons;  crude  petroleum  (estimated),  2,611m.  bbls 
valued  at  the  well  at  $8, 094m.  (average,  $3' 10  per  barrel);  natural-gas 
liquids  (estimated),  295m.  bbls. 


Minerals  Yearbook  of  the  United  States.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Washington.  Annual  from  1932- 
33 ;  continuing  the  Mineral  Resources  series  (1866-1931);  from  1952  in  3  vols  (Metals  and 
M inerals ;  Fuels ;  A  rea  Reports) 

Reebel,  D.(  ed.),  ABC  of  Iron  and  Steel.  6th  ed.  Cleveland  1950 


Manufactures 

The  following  table  presents  general  statistics  of  manufactures  in  the 
U.S.  as  reported  at  various  censuses  from  1909  through  1947  and  from  the 
Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures  thereafter.  The  figures  for  1939,  but  not 
for  earlier  years,  have  been  revised  to  exclude  data  for  establishments 
classified  as  non-manufacturing  in  1947.  The  figures  for  1909-33  were 
previously  revised  by  the  deduction  of  data  for  industries  excluded  from 
manufacturing  during  that  period. 

The  statistics  for  1947  relate  to  all  establishments  employing  1  or  more 
persons  any  time  during  the  year;  for  1952-53  and  1955-56,  on  a  representa¬ 
tive  sample  of  manufacturing  establishments;  for  1929  through  1939,  those 
reporting  products  valued  at  $5,000  or  more;  and  for  1909  and  1919,  those 
reporting  products  valued  at  $500  or  more.  These  differences  in  the 
minimum  size  of  establishments  included  in  the  census  affect  only  very 
slightly  the  year-to-year  comparability  of  the  figures.  The  Annual  Surveys 
of  Manufactures  carry  forward  the  key  measures  of  manufacturing  activity 
which  are  covered  in  detail  by  the  Census  of  Manufactures.  The  estimates 
for  1952-53  are  based  on  reports  for  approximately  45,000  plants  out  of  a 
total  of  more  than  260,000  operating  manufacturing  establishments;  those 
for  1955—56  on  about  50,000  out  of  about  300,000.  Included  are  all  large 
plants  and  representative  sample  of  the  much  more  numerous  small  plants. 
The  large  plants  in  the  surveys  account  for  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
total  employment  in  operating  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  U.S. 
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Number  of 

Production  and 

Production  and 
related  worker 

Value  added 

establish¬ 

related  workers 

wages,  total 

by  manufacture  ‘ 

1909 

ments 

(average  for  year) 

($1,000) 

($1,000) 

264,810 

6,261,736 

3,205,213 

8,160,075 

1919 

270,231 

8,464,916 

9,664,009 

23,841,624 

1929 

206,663 

8,369,705 

10,884,919 

30,591,435 

1933 

139,325 

5,787,611 

4,940,146 

14,007,540 

1939 

173,802 

7,808,205 

8,997,515 

24,487,304 

1947 

240,881 

11,916,188 

30,242,343 

74,425,825 

1952 

267,000 

12,618,161 

43,421,326 

108,477,364 

1953 

285,000 

13,500,934 

48,979,102 

121,659,136 

1954 

286,817 

12,373,030 

44,595,457 

116,912,526 

1955 

295,000 

12,981,051 

49,739,112 

131,598,397 

1956 

300,000 

13,134,683 

52,060,921 

139,682,968 

Value  of  products  less 

cost  of  materials,  supplies,  fuel,  electricity  and  contract  work. 

For  comparison  of  broad  types  of  manufacturing,  the  industries  covered 
by  the  Census  of  Manufactures  have  been  divided  into  20  general  groups: 


Industry  group 

1.  Pood  and  kindred  products 

2.  Tobacco  manufactures  . 

3.  Textile  mill  products 

4.  Apparel  and  related  products. 

5.  Lumber  and  wood  products 

furniture) .  .  .  . 

6 .  Furniture  and  fixtures  . 

7.  Pulp,  paper  and  products 
S.  Printing  and  publishing 

9.  Chemicals  and  allied  products 

10.  Petroleum  and  coal  products  . 

11.  Rubber  products  . 

12.  Leather  and  leather  products  . 

13.  Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

14.  Primary  metal  industries 

15.  Fabricated  metal  products 


(exc 


workers 

workers’ 

by  manu¬ 

Census 

(average 

wages,  total 

facture' 

year 

for  year) 

($1,000) 

($1,000) 

(1947 

1,099,478 

2,572,190 

9,024,912 

■^1954 

1,138,239 

3,759,071 

13,400,218 

U956 

1,167,456 

4,202,677 

15,373,644 

(1947 

103,289 

176,318 

641,356 

<^1954 

87,073 

219,736 

988,001 

11956 

84,957 

237,067 

1,174,763 

(1947 

1,147,194 

2,449,312 

5,340,876 

{  1964 

947,602 

2,526,564 

4,748,586 

1,1956 

949,408 

2,749,933 

5,455,794 

(1947 

972,897 

2,016,220 

4,443,373 

.^1954 

1,069,867 

2,621,135 

5,147,371 

U956 

1,133,718 

2,842,370 

6,973,140 

rl947 

696,118 

1,179,981 

2,497,192 

<{1954 

581,920 

1,604.859 

3,188,409 

[1956 

631,275 

1,886,522 

3,654,944 

(1947 

282,780 

653,915 

1,377,908 

■^1954 

286,649 

892,891 

1,966,410 

[1956 

315,306 

1,056,720 

2,452,568 

(1947 

388,901 

1,010,972 

2,874,958 

<^1954 

435,727 

1,656,720 

4,580,944 

[l956 

460,999 

1,951,781 

5,509,316 

(1947 

438,135 

1,318.285 

4,269,416 

<^1954 

499,666 

2,115,344 

6,264,558 

[1956 

527,265 

2,388,927 

7,399,808 

(1947 

466,458 

1,842,262 

5,365,201 

19.54 

501,272 

2,005,627 

9,443,629 

[l956 

517,391 

2,279,124 

11,592,142 

(1947 

169,610 

.556,365 

2,015,307 

0954 

135,844 

659,243 

2,208,739 

11956 

136,276 

744,071 

3,098,311 

(1947 

214,533 

614,762 

1,302,863 

.^1954 

196,238 

775,499 

1,903,702 

[l956 

211,273 

931,053 

2,294,601 

(1947 

348,629 

726,143 

1,532,803 

0954 

321,161 

833,694 

1,637,417 

[1956 

328,782 

938,564 

1,850,188 

(1947 

405,755 

994,884 

2,306,480 

0954 

412,031 

1,496,029 

3,821,659 

U956 

450,087 

1,814,726 

4,882,678 

(1947 

1,010,055 

2,976,507 

6,765,434 

0954 

966,478 

4,104,712 

9,746,784 

[l966 

1,109,459 

5,444,329 

13,403,254 

(1947 

822,514 

2,188,581 

4,921,476 

1954 

821,172 

3,174,186 

7,596,275 

[l956 

880,999 

3,669,191 

8,933,780 

*  Value  of  products  less  cost  of  materials,  supplies,  fuel,  electricity  and  contract  work. 
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Census 
year 
fl947 
n954 
[1956 
fl947 
<1954 
[1956 
ri947 
.^1954 
ll956 
71947 

19.  Instruments  and  related  products  .  7  1954 

U956 


Production 

Production 

Value 

and  related 

and  related 

added 

workers 

workers’ 

by  manu¬ 

( average 

wages,  total 

facture  ‘ 

for  year) 

(?1,000) 

($1,000) 

1,244,135 

3,592,771 

7,812,455 

1,171,323 

4,979,972 

12,338,923 

1,308,848 

6,158,546 

14,968,445 

639,147 

1,647,401 

3,894,115 

722,443 

2,645,688 

7,403,134 

817,401 

3,268,417 

8,697,104 

987,142 

2,939,815 

5,869,196 

1,327,078 

6,003,250 

13,925,983 

1,357,293 

6,740,391 

16,174,615 

181,939 

467,785 

1,080,336 

195,597 

759,459 

2,128,706 

211,135 

896,525 

2,543,096 

298,579 

920,508 

2,090,168 

555,746 

1,861,873 

4,473,050 

535,355 

1,860,087 

4,569,839 

ri947 

20.  Miscellaneous  manufactures  .  .  <  1964 

11956 

‘  Value  of  products  less  cost  of  materials,  supplies,  fuel,  electricity  and  contract  work. 


Industry  group 

16.  Machinery  (except  electrical)  . 

17.  Electrical  maehiueiT 

IS.  Transportation  equipment 


Output  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  (in  net  tons  of  2,000  lb.),  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  supplied  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  was : 


Fur¬ 

naces 

Output, 

pig-iron 

(including 

Output, 
steel  ingots 
and  steel 

Output  of  steel  by  method  used  * 

Price 
index 
of  iron 
and  steel 

in  blast 
31  Deo. 

ferro¬ 

alloys) 

for 

castings 

Open 

hearth 

Bessemer 

Electric^ 

(1047-49 
=  100)® 

1929’ 

No. 

165 

Net  tons 
47,727,661 

Net  tons 
63,205,490 

Net  tons 

54,1,55,235 

13,336,210 

Net  tons 
7,977,210 
1,715,925 

Net  tons 
1,065,603 

_ 

1932» 

44 

9,835,227 

15,322,901 

270,044 

— 

1939 

195 

35,677,097 

52,798,714 

48,409,800 

3,358,916 

1,029,067 

64-2 

1944* 

218 

62,866,198 

89,641,600 

80,363,953 

5,039,923 

4,237,699 

6,039,008 

65-1 

1950 

234 

66,400,311 

96,836,075 

86,262,509 

4,534,558 

113-1 

1955 

247 

79,263,865 

117,036,085 

105,359,417 

102,840,585 

3,319,517 

8,357,151 

140-6 

1956 

249 

77,575,458 

115,216.149 

3,227,997 

9,147,567 

154-7 

1957 

171 

80,798,285 

112,714,996 

101,657,776 

2,475,138 

8,582,082 

166-2 

*  The  sum  of  these  3  items  should  eqiral  the  total  in  the  preceding  column;  any  difierence 
appearing  is  due  to  the  very  small  production  of  crucible  steel,  omitted  prior  to  1950. 

“  ‘Boom’  year.  ^  Low  point  of  the  depression.  *  Peak  year  of  war  production. 

“  Includes  crucible  production  beginning  1950.  *  U.S.Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Output  of  pig-iron  and  ferro-alloys  made  in  blast  furnaces  in  1957  was 
91-4%  of  capacity  (capacity,  86,817,950  net  tons),  that  of  ingot  steel  and 
steel  for  castings,  84-5%  of  capacity  estimated  at  133,459,150  net  tons. 

Leading  producers  of  pig-iron  in  1957  were;  Pennsylvania,  21,600,214 
net  tons;  Ohio,  15,139,093;  Indiana,  9,007,611;  lUinois,  6,308,838; 
New  York,  5,292,055. 

Consumption  of  ore,  1957,  was  139,743,486  net  tons,  of  which  blast¬ 
furnaces  took  107,210,764  tons,  steel  producing  furnaces  9,970,652  tons  and 
sintering  plants  22,562,070  tons. 

The  iron  and  steel  industr)’  in  1957  employed  508,434  wage-earners 
(compared  with  544,325  in  1953),  who  worked  an  average  of  37-2  hours  per 
week  (46-6  in  peak  year  1944)  and  earned  an  average  of  291-7  cents  per  hour 
(compared  with  the  average  of  117-2  cents  during  1942  to  1945) ;  total  wages 
were  $2, 878m.  and  total  salaries  for  115,400  employees  was  S943m. 

Largest  unit  in  the  hon  and  steel  industry  (also  largest  in  the  world)  is 
the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation,  with  an  annual  capacity,  1  Jan.  1958,  of 
30,174,500  net  tons  of  pig-iron  and  ferro-alloys  (33-2%  of  the  country’s 
capacity,  91,000,110  net  tons)  and  40,212,000  net  tons  of  ingot  steel  and 
steel  for  eastings  (28-6%  of  the  country’s  capacity,  140,742,570  net  tons). 

Apparent  per  capita  U.S.  consumption  of  steel,  1957,  was  1,244  lb. 
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(1,250  lb.  in  1950) ;  that  of  West  Germany,  896  lb. ;  Sweden,  927  lb. ;  U.K., 
828  lb. 

In  1957  electric  power  output  for  sale  reached  715,706m.  kwh.,  of 
which  industries  produced  for  their  O’vra  use  84,326m.  kwh.  (preliminary 
figures);  of  the  total  produced,  20-6%  was  hydro-electric,  54-9%  coal 
6-4%  oil  and  18-1%  gas.  '  ’ 

Adams,  W.  (ed.),  The  Structure  of  American  Industry.  New  York,  1950 
Alderier,  E.  B.,  and  Michl,  H.  E.,  Economics  of  American  Industry.  2nd  ed.  New  York, 
1950 

Allen,  E.  L.,  Economics  of  American  Manufacturing.  New  York,  1952 

Glower,  J .  G.  (ed.).  The  Development  of  American  Industries.  3rd  ed.  New  York  ,1951 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Established  by  Act  of  Congress,  1933,  the  TVA  is  a  multiple-purpose 
federal  agency  which  carries  out  its  duties  in  an  area  embracing  some 
41,000^sq.  miles,  in  125  counties  (aggregate  population,  about  3-2m.)  in 
the  7  Tennessee  River  Valley  states:  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  North  Carohna,  Georgia  and  Virginia.  In  addition,  76  counties 
outside  the  VaUey  are  now  served  by  TV  A  power  distributors.  Its  3  direc¬ 
tors  are  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate;  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  There  were  15,207  employees  at  i  Jan.  1959. 

Under  the  Act  its  chief  duties  are  flood  control ;  the  maintena,nce  of 
navigation;  generation,  transmission  and  sale  of  electric  power;  and  the 
development  and  production  of  fertihzers  and  munitions.  TVA’s  20th 
dam  was  completed  in  1953;  there  are  now  31  major  dams  and  reservoirs 
controlling  the  flow  of  the  river.  A  navigable  channel  650  miles  long, 
connecting  with  the  American  system  of  inland  waterways,  in  the  calendar 
year  1957  carried  more  than  2,100m.  ton-miles  of  traffic  in  automobiles, 
iron  and  steel  products,  wheat  and  maize,  coal,  petroleum  and  general 
merchandise. 

Growing  out  of  this  has  been  the  production  and  distribution  of  electric 
power,  which  has  multiphed  from  1,500m.  kwh.  in  1933  to  00,800m.  in 
fiscal  1958,  when  generating  capacity  reached  10-2m.  kw.  Rates  are  kept 
low  to  encourage  consumption ;  the  official  figures  are :  average  cost  to 
residential  consumers  served  by  distributors  of  TVA  power  is  1-07  cents 
per  kwh.,  compared  with  the  national  average  of  about  2-5  cents.  Net 
revenue  from  operations,  in  1957-58,  $54,981,946,  equal  to  a  return  of 
3-6%  on  the  average  power  investment. 

A  fourth  activity  is  experimentation  in  the  development  and  manufacture 
of  mineral  fertihzers  accompanied  by  programmes  designed  to  encourage 
proper  fertihzer  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Fertilizer-Munitions 
Development  Centre  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama,  serves  munitions  research. 
The  TV^A  works  closely  with  other  federal  agencies,  and  with  state  and  local 
authorities  in  combating  soil  erosion,  improving  forest  resources,  the  con¬ 
version  of  farms,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  row-crops,  such  as  maize,  to  five- 
stock,  and  to  the  development  of  local  industries  based  on  natural  resources, 
woodland  or  mineral.  In  the  depression  year,  1933,  the  average  per 
capita  income  in  the  Valley  region  was  $168  compared  with  the  national 
average  of  $375;  in  1955  the  region’s  per  capita  income  had  multiplied 
over  7  times  to  $1,216  while  the  national  average  had  increased  times 
to  $2,016. 

Total  fixed  assets,  before  depreciation,  30  June  1958,  in  the  multiple- 
purpose  water-control  and  power  system  was  $2,154m.,  of  which  $169m. 
was  devoted  to  navigation,  $184m.  to  flood  control  and  about  $l,755m.  to 
the  development  of  power. 
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TVA’s  total  assets,  30  June  1958,  were  $2,091,256,779,  of  which 
$1,943,705,417  were  fixed  assets.  TVA  has  to  pay  back  U.S.  Treasury 
funds  invested  in  the  power  system  within  40  years.  At  30  June  1958  it 
had  repaid  $250,131,519  from  power  revenues,  including  $65,072,500  in 
redemption  of  Treasury  bonds  issued  in  1938-39;  on  15  Aug.  1955  it 
completed  redemption  of  this  bond  issue  ( S65m.).  Treasury  funds  employed 
in  the  power  programme  at  30  June  1958  were  $1,195,613,281.  From 
proceeds  other  than  power  revenues,  TVA  also  had  paid  $39,612,817  into 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Total  appropriations  for  TVA  to  30  June  1958  were 
$1,944,441,981. 

Annual  Report  oj  the  TVA.  K norville,  1934  to  date 

Case,  H.  L.,  Personnel  Policy  in  a  Public  Agency:  the  TVA  Experience.  New  Tork,  1955 
Clapp,  G.  R.,  The  TVA;  an  Approach  to  the  Pevelopment  of  a  Region.  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press,  1955 

Lilienthal,  D.  B.,  TVA;  Democracy  on  the  March.  20th  Anniversary  ed.  New  York  and 
London, 1953 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Facts  About  TVA  Operations.  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  1959.— 
TVA  ;  the  First  Twenty  Tears  (ed.  K.  C.  Martin),  Univ.  of  Tennessee  Press,  1956. 


COMMERCE 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 


merchandise  in 

6  calendar  years  (in  $1,000): 

Exports 

General 

Exports 

General 

Total 

U.S.  mdse. 

imports 

Total 

U.S.  mdse. 

Imports 

1945 

9,806,625 

9,584,684 

4,159,138 

1955 

15,546,695 

15,418,533 

11,384,436 

1950 

10,275,043 

10,142,423 

8,852,161 

1956 

18,987,260 

18,837,872 

12,689,689 

1954 

16,106,352 

14,977,755 

10,215,421 

1957 

20,810,000 

20,630,000 

12,978,000 

For  a  description  of  how  imports  and  exports  are  valued  by  the  U.S.  Customs,  see  Explana¬ 
tion  of  Statistics  of  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.O.,  1946. 

The  ‘most  favoured  nation’  treatment  in  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  U.S. 
was  agreed  to  for  4  years  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  was  extended  for  10  years  by  the  treaty  of 
1818,  and  indefinitely(  subject  to  12  months’  notice) by  that  of  1827. 


Imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie  in  6  calendar 
years  (in  $1,000) ; 


Gold  Silver 

Balance  Balance 


Exports 

Imports 

-{■or  — 

Exports 

Imports 

■{-or  — 

1932 

809,528 

363,315 

-1-446,213 

13,850 

19,650 

-  5,800 

1940 

4,995 

4,749,467 

-4,744,472 

3,674 

58,434 

-54,760 

1944 

959,228 

113,836 

4-845,392 

126,915 

23,373 

4-103,542 

1954 

21,731 

37,863 

-  16,122 

4,523 

79,699 

-75,176 

1955 

7,257 

104,592 

-  97,335 

8,331 

72,932 

-64,601 

1956 

26,562 

132,667 

-106,105 

7,049 

129.068 

-122.019 

1957 

168,332 

272,641 

-104,309 

11,163 

158,354 

-147,191 

For  historical  figures  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  gold  and  silver,  see  The  Statesman’ s 
Yeau-BooE,  1955,  p.  610. 


The  domestie  exports  of  U.S.  produce,  including  mditarjr,  and  the 
imports  for  consumption  by  economic  classes  for  3  calendar  years  were : 


Merchandise 
Crude  materials 
Crude  foodstuffs 
Manufactured  foodstuffs 
Semi-manufactures  . 
Finished  manufactures 

Total  . 


Exports  (U.S.  merchandise) 

1955 

1956 

1957 

$lm. 

$lm. 

$lm. 

1,907 

2,615 

3,109 

930 

1,332 

1,330 

1,102 

1,264 

1,668 

2,309 

2,775 

3,237 

9,263 

11,054 

11,786 

15,421 

18,940 

20,630 

Imports  for  consumption 


1955 

1956 

1957 

$lm. 

$lm. 

$lm. 

2,845 

3,087 

3,186 

1,998 

2,036 

2,019 

1,118 

1,167 

1,268 

2,777 

3,005 

2,921 

2,699 

3,221 

3,527 

11,337 

12,516 

12,921 
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Chief  exports  of  U.S.  nierchandise,  excluding,  for  security  reasons, 
Special  Categories  Type  I  and  II,  for  the  calendar  year  1967 : 


Commodity 

$lm. 

Chemical  and  related  products 

1,376-1 

Chemical  specialities 

507-3 

Industrial  chemicals 

218-9 

Medicinals  .... 

284-5 

Pigments,  paints  and  vamishes  . 
FoodstuSs  and  tobacco : 

111-2 

Dairy  products 

121-2 

Fruits  and  preparations 

235-1 

G-rains  and  preparations  . 

1,368-0 

Coarse  grains 

348-0 

Wheat,  including  flour  . 

845-1 

Lard  ..... 

74-6 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 

359-2 

Hachinery  and  vehicles 

5,811-4 

Agricultural,  except  tractors 

132-8 

Electrical  machinery 

810-3 

Industrial  machinery,  total 

2,479-8 

Construction  and  mining 

882-1 

Power  generating  machinery  . 
Metalworking  machine  tools 

232-9 

and  machinery  . 

309-8 

Civilian  aircraft  . 

267-1 

Office  appliances 

Tractors,  parts  and  acces¬ 

127-2 

sories  .... 

379-8 

Chief  imports  for  consumption  for 

Commodity 

$lm. 

Ohemioals  and  products 

275-6 

Industrial  chemicals 

84-8 

Fei-tilizei-s  and  materials  . 
Foodstuffs,  beverages,  tobacco  : 

97-1 

Cocoa  ..... 

134-7 

Distilled  spirits  and  wine  . 

166-3 

Fish,  including  sheUflsh  . 

254-4 

Cofiee  ..... 

1,375-8 

Fruits  and  preparations  . 

136-0 

Grains  and  preparations  . 

111-4 

Meat  products .... 

184-0 

Cane  sugar  .... 

458-3 

Tobacco,  raw  .... 
Machinery  and  vehicles 

96-5 

858-1 

Automobiles  and  parts 

337-0 

Indnstrial  machinery 

199-8 

Metals  and  manufactures 

2  334-2 

Iron  and  steel-mill  products 

212-3 

Ferro-alloys,  ores,  metals  . 

327-6 

Non-ferrous  ores  and  metals 

1,347-3 

Aluminium  (incl.  bauxite) 

199-5 

Copper  .... 

383-7 

Lead  ..... 

157-0 

Nickel ..... 

207-1 

Tin . 

130-9 

Commodity  $lm. 

Machinery  and  vehicles  (contd.) : 
Automobiles,  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories  ....  1, 306-0 

Motor  trucks  .  .  .  433-8 

Passenger  cars  .  .  .  298-4 

Metals  and  manufactures  .  .  2,393-7 

Iron  and  steel-mill  products  .  992-9 

Metal  manufactures,  general  .  516-2 

Non-metallio  minerals : 

Coal  and  products  .  .  .  844-7 

Petroleum  and  products,  total  .  871-2 

Lubricating  oils  .  .  .  183-6 

Motor  fuel  ....  81-7 

Textile  fibres  and  manufactures  .  1,743-5 

Raw  cotton  (excluding  linters)  .  1,048-3 

Cotton  finished  manufactures  .  253-1 

Synthetic  fibres  and  manu¬ 
factures  .  .  .  254-0 

Wood  and  paper  .  .  .  481-8 

Paper  and  manufactures  .  .  221-1 

Saw-mill  products  .  .  .  88-7 

Other  chief  exports : 

Rubber  and  manufactures  .  300-2 

Synthetic  rubber  .  .  .  122-9 

Oilseeds  and  expressed  oils  .  362-8 

the  calendar  year  1957  : 

Commodity  $lm. 

Metals  and  manufactures 
Non-ferrous  ores  &  metals  {contd.) 

Zinc  ....  153-8 

Non-metaUlc  minerals  .  .  .  2,101-1 

Diamonds  ....  193-4 

Petroleum  and  products,  total  .  1,648-1 

Crude  petroleum  .  .  .  981-6 

Residual  fuel  oils  .  .  .  464-8 

Textile  fibres  and  manufactures  .  981-6 

Cotton  (cloth  and  manufactures)  171-4 

Jute  burlaps  ....  80-6 

Wool  manufactures,  including 

semis  ....  191-5 

Wool,  unmanufactured  .  .  210-7 

Wood  and  paper  .  .  .  1,466-3 

Newsprint  ....  657-2 

Paper-base  stock  .  .  317-5 

Saw-mill  products  .  .  .  243-4 

Other  chief  imports : 

Furs  and  manufactures  .  .  86-5 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  (except 

furs)  ....  49-3 

Rubber,  crude  .  .  .  349-7 

Vegetable  oUs,  inedible,  and 

oilseeds  ....  135-7 


The  customs  duties  collected  on  merchandise  imported  for  consumption 
amounted  (in  $lm.)  in  1951,  $603-4;  in  1952,  $574-7;  in  1953,  $697-7; 
in  1954,  $556-9;  in  1955,  $669-6;  in  1956,  $739-2;  in  1957,  $776-9. 

Total  trade  between  the  continental  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  6  years  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns)  in  £1,000  sterling: 


Imports  from  U.S.  to  U.K. 
Exports  to  U.S.  from  U.K. 
Re-exports  from  U.K.  to  U.S. 


1938  1954  1955 

117,980  282,392  419,907 

20,484  149,378  182,903 

8,274  10,399  15,845 


1956  1957  1958 

407,831  482,466  351,967 

242,972  244,004  272,637 

15,888  14,685  20,878 
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Imports  and  exports  by  continents 
years : 


and  selected  countries  for  calendar 


General  imports  Exports,  incl.  re-exports' 


Country 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

“Grand  divisions  : 

$lm. 

$lm. 

$lm. 

$lm. 

North  America  . 

4,338-7 

4,471-5 

6,016-7 

6,107-6 

South  America  . 

2,517-2 

2,573-3 

1,992-2 

2,613-3 

Europe  .... 

2,963-3 

3,142-9 

5,189-8 

5,780-5 

Asia  ..... 

1,995-5 

1,988-0 

2,781-0 

3,366-9 

Australia  and  Oceania 

2U2-9 

216-3 

244-6 

279-2 

Airica  .... 

697-5 

585-9 

676-5 

681-0 

Total ' 

12,615-0 

12,978-1 

19,090-2  ' 

20,809-7 ' 

North  and  South  America  : 

Costa  Rica 

19-1 

27-5 

42-9 

48-2 

Cuba  .... 

457-1 

481-7 

519-1 

617-9 

Dominican  Republic  . 

60-1 

63-1 

69-7 

74-3 

El  Salvador 

48-5 

55-6 

50-1 

50-0 

Guatemala 

78-9 

74-3 

82-6 

81-2 

Haiti  .... 

14-9 

18-3 

36-7 

24-3 

Honduras 

29-9 

26-2 

39-0 

41-6 

Mexico  .... 

400-9 

430-1 

850-7 

901-5 

Nicaragua 

19-5 

22-3 

33-5 

39-1 

Panama  .... 

20-1 

24-3 

69-3 

84*5 

Argentina 

132-8 

129-3 

211’6 

281-8 

Bolivia  .... 

41-8 

16-4 

49-0 

33-9 

Brazil  .... 

745-7 

700-1 

308-6 

481-8 

Chile  .... 

236-6 

196-3 

158-1 

194-9 

Colombia  .... 

409-6 

383-3 

323-2 

241-4 

Ecuador  .... 

53-4 

58-0 

45*8 

50-7 

Peru  .... 

134-6 

137-2 

162-6 

197-6 

Uruguay  .... 

25-3 

17-9 

33-7 

48-7 

Venezuela 

704-8 

899-8 

674-3 

1,049-7 

■20  American  Ilepublics ' 

3,639-3 

3,768*3 

3,863-0 

4,673-4 

Canada  .... 

2,893-6 

2,904-3 

4,015-8 

3,904-9 

Netherlands  Antilles  . 

243-2 

273-6 

80-3 

84-2 

Europe  : 

Austria*  .... 

46-8 

37-1 

76-3 

68-2 

Belgium  aud  Luxembourg  ■'  . 

303*6 

270-2 

436-5 

419-3 

Denmark*  .... 

58-2 

73-7 

84-3 

87-7 

Finland  .... 

48-1 

40-0 

49-5 

34-0 

France*  .... 

235-9 

258-0 

561-8 

588-7 

Germany  (West)* 

494-4 

604-6 

784-9 

954-0 

Greece*  .... 

26-0 

35-0 

93-0 

86-1 

Irish  Republic*  . 

8-0 

8-7 

29-0 

21-7 

Italy*  .... 

216-0 

245-2 

526-3 

661-4 

Netherlands* 

165-3 

165-2 

566-8 

555-7 

Norway*  .... 

72-1 

63-3 

95-2 

85-4 

Portugal*  .... 

24-6 

22-3 

44-8 

46-1 

Soviet  Union 

24-5 

16-6 

3-8 

3*5 

Spain  .... 

67-5 

58-2 

262*9 

199-9 

Sweden*  .... 

109-0 

118-7 

184-4 

230*3 

Switzerland* 

179-3 

173-0 

221-4 

238-6 

Turkey  *  . 

68-4 

92-4 

115-8 

139-4 

U.K.‘  .... 

726-5 

765-4 

910-1 

1,099-7 

Yugoslavia 

30*8 

35-4 

108-5 

*149*9 

O.E.E.O.  countries* 

2,743  1 

2,904-1 

4,751-6 

5,306-0 

V  estern  Europe®-  ® 

2,889-9 

3,073-7 

6,415-1 

6,738-5 

'  Data  for  continents  and  indiridual  countries  exclude  exports  of  commodities  classed  for 
security  reasons  as  ‘special  category.’  They  are  included  (a)  in  the  U.S.  total,  (6)  the  total 
-to  the  20  American  republics  and  (r)  the  total  to  Western  Europe.  Special  categorv  exoorts 
totalled  $2,189-4m.  in  1956  and  $l,981-6m.  in  1957.  ^  ^ 

•  The  20  American  republics  totals  include  Paraguay. 


'  Includes  ‘special  category’  erjiorts,  i,e.,  the  totals  are  as  indicated  in  footnote  1. 
*  The  O.B.E.O.  total  includes  the  countries  Indicated  in  the  table  and  Iceland. 

'  Includes  O.B.E.O.  countries  and  Finland,  Spain  and  Yugoslavia- 
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Gleneral  Imports  Exports,  incl.  re-exports* 


Country 

1956 

$lm. 

1957 

$lin. 

1956 

$lm. 

1957 

$lm. 

Far  East  and  Middle  East : 

Australia  . 

136-5 

146-3 

183-8 

212-3 

Ceylon 

30-9 

32-5 

9-6 

13-3 

Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam 

20-9 

22-6 

77-0 

78-9 

Hong  Kong 

19-9 

34-0 

68-4 

78-0 

India 

205-6 

211-1 

274-2 

437-8 

Malaya 

226-3 

192-3 

47-7 

42-6 

New  Zealand 

63-6 

65-6 

48-8 

53-8 

Pakistan  . 

36-9 

39-6 

139-9 

111-4 

China* 

0-2 

0-1 

Indonesia  . 

190-9 

203-3 

142-7 

109-3 

Iran  .... 

41-5 

32-9 

82-2 

82-8 

Iraq  .... 

40-1 

29-1 

39-5 

40-1 

Israel 

19-0 

20-1 

97-9 

96-5 

Japan 

557-9 

600-5 

901-9 

1,230-5 

Korea,  Republic  of 

9-7 

3-7 

192-9 

276-9 

Kuwait 

93-6 

112-2 

31-5 

38-8 

Lebanon  . 

4-7 

4-5 

37-1 

40-2 

Philippines 

257-0 

261-4 

331-8 

369-1 

Saudi  Arabia 

75-8 

41-4 

76-7 

68-9 

Taiwan  (Formosa) 

7-9 

8-9 

106-2 

1061 

Thailand  . 

96-6 

85-6 

52-8 

68-2 

Africa  ; 

Algeria 

2-7 

1-5 

20-1 

27-1 

Angola 

36-1 

40-6 

16-0 

15-0 

Bel^an  Congo  . 

117-1 

103-1 

61-4 

58-5 

British  East  Africa 

37-5 

45-1 

9-4 

9-3 

Egypt 

14-6 

17-0 

98-8 

40-1 

French  West  Africa  . 

38-4 

33-1 

32-2 

33-4 

Ghana 

47-4 

45-2 

8-6 

10-1 

Liberia 

43-3 

38-4 

30-9 

59-6 

Nigeria 

42-0 

25-8 

13-2 

17-8 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

41-9 

52-0 

16-9 

20-1 

Union  of  South  Africa 

^  See  note  on  previous  page. 

111-1 

100-8 

267-1 

284-9 

•  General  imports  from  China  (including  Manchuria)  and  North  Korea,  rigidly  controlled 
by  the  G.S.  Treasury,  were,  1956,  $223,000;  1957,  $109,000;  exports,  including  re-exports 
were,  1956,  nil  and  1957,  $9,000. 


Tariff's.  The  American  tariff  system  has  ceased  to  be  an  important 
revenue-raising  device.  In  1789-91  customs  duties  (plus  the  tonnage  tax) 
furnished  99-5%  of  the  government  revenue ;  in  1859,  just  preceding  the  Civil 
War,  92-6%;  in  1939  (excluding  the  tonnage  tax),  6-1%;  in  1951,  T3%; 
in  1952,  1953  and  1954,  0-9%;  1955  and  1956,  1%;  1957,  M%. 

During  the  5-year  period  1953-57  annual  imports  for  consumption 
averaged  $1 1,559m.  (as  compared  with  $8,798m.  during  1948-52  and 
$2,440m.  during  1936-40).  Of  these  imports,  52%  ($5,975m.)  entered  duty 
free  and  48%  ($5,584m.)  paid  duties  averaging  $668m.  or  12%  of  dutiable 
imports  and  5-8%  of  total  imports  for  consumption.  During  this  period, 
imports  increased  each  year  after  1954. 

Exports  of  U.S.  merchandise,  including  aid  and  relief  shipments,  during 
the  same  period,  1953-57,  averaged  $17, 125m.  compared  with  $12,903m.  in 
1948-52  and  $3, 167m.  in  1936-40. 

Per  capita  exports  fell  from  $4T77  in  1929  (the  ‘boom  year’  when 
American  investors  lent  heavily  abroad)  to  a  low  of  $12-42  in  the  depression 
year  of  1932,  rising  to  $23-44  in  1939,  and  to  $103-68  in  1947  (including 
civilian  supplies  donated  abroad);  thereafter  they  stood  at:  1951,  $94-61; 
1952,  $94-07;  1953,  $96-27;  1954,  $90-57;  1955,  $91-61;  1956,  $110-08; 
and  an  all-time  high  of  $120-48  in  1957  (all  years  including  economic  and 
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military  aid  shipments).  In  the  same  years,  per  capita  imports  were  as 
follows:  1929;  $35-14;  1932,  $10-44;  1939,  $17-08;  1947,  $38-61;  1951, 
$68-78;  1962,  $67-19;  1953,  $66-3;  1954,  $61-92;  1955,  $67-36;  1956, 
$72-99;  1957,  $75-46. 

The  average  rate  of  duty  actually  collected  on  U.S.  dutiable  imports  has 
declined  martedly  since  the  early  1930s,  as  a  result  both  of  reductions  in 
U.S.  import  duties  by  trade  agreements  and  of  the  great  advance  in  prices. 
In  the  depression  years  of  1930-33  the  average  rate  under  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Law  was  52-8%.  The  rate  on  dutiable  goods  dechned  to  37-3%  in  1939, 
then  to  an  average  of  28-2%  in  the  5  years,  1943-47,  then  to  14-3%  in  1948 
(the  first  year  the  majority  of  the  Geneva  concessions  were  in  effect).  Rates 
since  have  been:  13-3%  in  1950,  12-6%  in  1951,  12-8%  in  1952,  12-3%  in 
1953,  12-2%  in  1954,  12-6%  in  1955,  11-8%  in  1956,  11-2%  in  1957,  In 
1949  the  average  rate  of  duty  on  total  U.S.  imports — both  dutiable  and  free 
—was  5-8%;  in  1950,  6-1%;  in  1951,  6-6%;  in  1952,  5-3%;  in  1953,  5-5%; 
in  1954,  6-4%;  in  1955  and  1956,  5-9%;  in  1957,  6%. 

Brown,  Jr,  W.  A.,  The  United  Slates  and  the  Restoration  of  World  Trade.  Washington,  1950 

Davis,  M.,  Guide  to  American  Business  Directories.  Washington,  1948 

Mikesell,  it.  F.,  U.S.  Economic  Policy  and  InXernational  Relations.  New  York,  1962 


NATIONAL  INCOME 

The  Office  of  Business  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
prepares  detailed  estimates  on  the  national  income  and  product  of  the 
United  States.  The  National  Income,  1954  edition,  contains  detailed 
national  income  and  product  estimates  covering  the  period  1929-46.  A 
revised  and  expanded  set  of  estimates  is  presented  in  U.S.  Income  and  Output 
for  the  period  1949-57.  The  latest  tentative  calculations  for  the  current 
year  are  carried  in  the  Commerce  Department’s  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
and  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  In  1958  all  figures,  back  to  1946,  were 
re-checked  and  some  revised.  These  latest  revised  figures  ^  in  $l,000m.  for 


various  years  are  as  follows ; 

1929* 

1933» 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

I.  Gross  National  Product  . 

104-4 

56-0 

365-4 

363-1 

397-5 

419-2 

440-3 

composed  of 

(a)  Government  expenditures 
for  goods  and  services  . 

8-4 

8-0 

84-4 

76-6 

77-1 

80-3 

87-1 

(6)  Gross  private  investment 

16-2 

1-4 

50-3 

48-9 

63-8 

68-2 

65-3 

(c)  Net  foreign  investment  . 
d)  Consumers’  expenditures, 
goods  and  services 

0-8 

0-2 

-2-0 

-0-4 

-0-4 

1-4 

3-5 

78-9 

46-4 

232-6 

238-0 

256-9 

269-4 

284-4 

1.  Gross  National  Product, 

minus  adjustments  not 
accruing  to  individuals, 
such  as  business  taxes,  de¬ 
preciation,  etc.,  equals  the : 

2.  National  Income 

87-8 

40-2 

305-6 

301-8 

330-2 

349-4 

364-0 

which,  after  adjustments 
and  deductions  such  as 
business  savings  and  contri¬ 
butions  to  social  insurance 
funds  which  are  withheld 
from  individuals,  equals : 

3.  Personal  income. 

86-8 

47-2 

288-3 

289-8 

310-2 

330-5 

347-9 

whereof 

4.  Personal  taxes,  etc.,  take 

2-6 

1-5 

35-8 

32-9 

35-7 

40-1 

42.7 

leaving 

'  Details  do  not  always  add  up  to  the  totals  given  because  o£  rounding  the  figures. 
•  Peak  year  of  the  inter-war  period.  >  Low  point  of  the  depression. 
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1929> 

I.  Gross  National  Product  (conld.) 

5.  Disposable  personal  income  83-1 
divided  into 

(e)  Consunaers’  expenditures 
on  goods  and  services 


see  (d)  above  .  .  79-0 

(/)  Net  personal  savings  .  4-2 

II.  National  Income,  composed  of  87-8 
Total  compensation  of  employees  STl 
(3)  Salaries  and  wages  .  .  50-4 

(A)  Supplementaries  .  .0-7 

ICet  income  of  proprietors  .  .  M  S 

(t)  Agriculture  .  .  .  6-0 

(j)  Business  and  professional  8-8 

Personal  incomes  from  rents  .  5-i 

Personal  incomes  from  interest  .  6-4 

Business  profits  before  taxes,  etc.  10-1 

Tax  liabilities  .  .  .  1-4 

Inventory  adjustments  .  0-5 

(k)  Dividends  .  .  .  6-8 

(0  Undistributed  profits  .  2-4 


1  Peak  year  of  the  inter-war  period. 


1933” 

1963 

1954 

1956 

1966 

1967 

45-7 

252-5 

256-9 

274-4 

290-6 

305-1 

46-4 

232-6 

238-0 

256-9 

269-4 

284-4 

-0-6 

19-8 

18-9 

17-5 

21-1 

20-7 

40-2 

305-6 

301-8 

330-2 

349-4 

364-0 

29-5 

20S-S 

207-6 

223-9 

241-8 

254-6 

29-0 

198-0 

196-3 

210-9 

227-3 

238-1 

0-5 

10-8 

11-3 

12-9 

14-5 

16-5 

5-6 

40-7 

40-4 

42-1 

42-4 

43-0 

2-4 

13-3 

12-7 

11-8 

11-6 

11-6 

3-2 

27-4 

27-8 

30-4 

30-8 

31-4 

2-0 

10-5 

10-9 

10-7 

10-9 

11-8 

5-0 

8-2 

9-1 

10-3 

11-3 

12-6 

-2-0 

37-3 

33-7 

43-1 

42-9 

41-9 

0-6 

20-2 

17-2 

21-8 

22-4 

21-6 

-2-1 

-1-0 

-0-3 

-1-7 

-2-6 

-1-5 

2-1 

9-2 

9-8 

11-2 

12-0 

12-4 

-2-4 

8-9 

7-0 

11-8 

11-0 

9-4 

“  Low  point  of  the  depression. 


In  1,000m.  of  constant  1954  dollars  the  gross  national  product  for  the 
above  years  was:  1929,  181-8;  1933,  126-6;  1952,  353-6;  1953,  369; 
1954,363-1;  1955,392-7;  1956,402-2;  1957,407;  2958,395-4. 

The  gross  national  product  for  1958  is  estimated  at  $437, 700m.  and  the 
national  income  at  S360,500m. 


Income  Size  Distribution.  Distributions  of  famUies  and  family  income 
by  income-size  brackets  have  been  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics  (Department  of  Commerce)  as  summarized  below.  The  income 
distribution  series  are  published  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business. 


Number  of  families  and  un-  Family  personal  income 

attached  individuals  (Lm.)  (Sl,000m.) 


1947 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1947 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

11-1 

8-5 

9-0 

8-2 

7-6 

7-3 

13-2 

9-9 

10-5 

9-6 

8-9 

8-5 

17-1 

13-4 

13-8 

13-6 

12-7 

12-1 

51-2 

40-8 

42-0 

41-4 

38-6 

36-9 

9-2 

13-3 

13-1 

13-5 

13-5 

13-6 

44-5 

65-8 

65-1 

66-9 

67-0 

67-4 

3-8 

7-8 

7-7 

8-5 

9-2 

9-6 

26-0 

53-5 

53-2 

58-5 

63-5 

66-3 

1-5 

3-4 

3-3 

3-6 

4-3 

4-8 

13-3 

29-8 

29-1 

32-2 

37-7 

42-6 

1-2 

2-6 

2-7 

3-0 

3-5 

3-9 

14-3 

31-6 

31-9 

36-2 

42-5 

46-7 

0-8 

1-5 

1-6 

1-8 

2-0 

2-2 

22-1 

40-8 

42-2 

47-1 

54-1 

69-8 

44-7 

50-5 

51-2 

62-2 

52-8 

53-6 

184-6  272-2  274-0  291-9  312-3  328-2 

Family  personal 
income  (before 
income  taxes) 
Under  $2,000 . 
$2,000-$3,999 
$4,000-1.5,999 
$6,000-$7,999 
$8,000-$9,999 
$10,000-$14,999 
$15,000  and  over 

Total 


Under  $2,000. 

$2,000-$3,999 

$4,000-$5,999 

$6,000-$7,999 

$8,000-$9,999 

$10,000-$14,999 

$16,000  and  over 


25 

17 

18 

16 

38 

27 

27 

26 

20 

26 

26 

26 

9 

15 

16 

16 

3 

7 

6 

7 

3 

6 

5 

6 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Percentage  distribution 


14 

14 

7 

4 

24 

23 

28 

15 

26 

25 

24 

24 

17 

18 

14 

19 

8 

9 

7 

11 

7 

7 

8 

12 

4 

4 

12 

15 

4 

3 

3 

3 

15 

14 

12 

11 

24 

23 

22 

21 

19 

20 

20 

20 

11 

11 

12 

13 

12 

13 

14 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

Cost  of  Living 

The  Department  of  Labour,  1953,  presented  a  new  and  expanded  index 
of  consumer  prices  as  felt  by  city  wage-earner  and  clerical-worker  families 
in  46  large,  medium  and  small  cities.  Averages  for  1947-49  =  100.  The 
index  for  ‘housing’  has  6  sub-groups,  including  rent;  in  the  table  below 
the  indices  for  several  sub-groups  are  omitted. 
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Average  for 
year  or  month 

All 

items 

Food 

Apparel 

Housing 

Total  ^  Rent 

Trans¬ 

port 

Medical 

care 

1929  (Boom) 

73-3 

65-6 

60-3 

— 

117-4 

— 

— 

1933  (Low) 

55-3 

41-6 

45-9 

— 

83-6 

— 

— 

1950  June* 

101-8 

100-5 

96-5 

104-9 

108-7 

109-9 

105-4 

1954. 

114-8 

112-6 

104-3 

119-1 

128-5 

138-0 

125-2 

1955. 

114-5 

110-9 

103-7 

120-0 

130-3 

126-4 

128-0 

1956. 

116-2 

111-7 

105-5 

121-7 

132-7 

128-7 

132-6 

1957. 

120-2 

115-4 

106-9 

125-6 

135-2 

136-0 

138-0 

1958. 

March 

123-3 

120-8 

106-8 

127-5 

137-1 

138-7 

142-3 

June . 

123-7 

121-6 

106-7 

127-8 

137-7 

138-9 

143-9 

Sept. 

123-7 

120-3 

107-1 

127-9 

138-2 

141-3 

146-1 

Dec.  . 

123-7 

118-8 

107-5 

128-2 

138-7 

144-3 

147-3 

*  Includes  rents,  fuels, 

electricity  and  gas, 

refrigeration 

furnishings  and 

*  household 

operation’;  beginning  1953  it  includes  purchasee  price  of  homes. 
*  Start  of  the  Korean  War,  25  June. 


LABOUR 

The  American  trade  unions  comprise  nearly  190  national  and  inter¬ 
national  unions  and  50  state  and  territorial  organizations.  In  1957  total 
membership  was  approximately  18-5m.,  including  990,000  Canadian  workers 
affihated  with  American  unions  and  about  100,000  outside  continental  U.S.A. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  (founded  1881  and  taking  its  name 
in  1886)  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  merged  into  one 
organization,  named  the  AFL-CIO,  in  Dec.  1955,  representing  15'3m. 
workers  (excluding  3  expelled  unions)  late  m  1957. 

Four  Railroad  Brotherhoods  (2  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  2  un¬ 
affiliated)  covering  operating  staffs  embracing  engine-drivers,  firemen,  con¬ 
ductors  and  trainmen,  had  over  400,000  in  1957.  Unaffiliated  or  inde¬ 
pendent  vmions,  inter-state  in  scope,  including  those  organizing  coalminers 
and  government  workers,  had  an  estimated  total  membership  of  about 
3-2m.  (including  3  unions  expelled  from  the  AFL-CIO). 

Statutes  regulating,  restricting  or  prohibiting  closed  shop  or  other  types 
of  union  security  agreements  are  in  effect  in  22  states  and  Hawaii,  of 
whom  19  ban  all  types  of  union  security  agreements  (Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana  (applicable  only  to 
agricultural  and  certain  processing  workers),  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah  and  Virginia).  Nine  states  have  acts  to  prevent  industrial  dis¬ 
putes  between  public  utilities  and  their  employees  by  means  of  compulsory 
arbitration  or  seizure;  however,  a  number  of  these  laws  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional  in  so  far  as  industries  in  inter-state  commerce  are  concerned. 
Laws  to  restrict  or  regulate  picketing  or  other  strike  activities  have  been 
enacted  in  about  half  the  states.  About  one-third  of  the  states  also 
prohibit  certain  types  of  strikes,  such  as  ‘sit  down,’  jurisdictional  or  S3'm- 
pathy  strikes.  About  two-thirds  of  the  states  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
have  ‘criminal  syndicalism’  laws  in  some  form  or  other.i 

Minimum- wage  laws  governing  private  employers  have  been  enacted 
(largely  since  1934)  in  31  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  laws  of  10  states  and  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  cover  aU 

•  The  Idaho  Act  (1925)  may  be  taken  as  representative.  The  primary  offence,  punishable 
as  a  felony,  is  the  advocacy,  by  word  of  month  or  in  writing,  of  the  ‘doctrine  of  criminal 
syndicalism,’  which  is  defined  as  (the  doctrine  which  wilfully  and  maliciously  advocates 
crime,  sabotage,  violence  or  unlaw'ful  methods  of  terrorism  as  a  means  of  accomplishing 
industrial  or  poUtical  reform.’  The  Act  defines  ‘sabotage’  :  ‘Sabotage  for  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  is  defined  to  mean  da.mage,  injury  or  destraction  of  real  or  personal  property  • 
work  done  in  an  improper  manner ;  tampering  with  or  disabUng  machinery ;  Improper  use 
of  materials;  loitering  at  work ;  slack  work;  slowing  down  work  or  production;  scamped 
work;  waste  of  property ;  the  publication  of  trade  secrets.’ 
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workers;  in  the  other  states  they  cover  only  women  or  women  and  minors. 
The  federal  minimum  wage  rate  is  $1  per  hour  since  1  March  1956. 

A  total  of  3,673  strikes  and  lockouts  occurred  in  1957,  involving  l-4m. 
workers  and  16'5m.  idle  man-days;  the  number  of  idle  man-days  was 
014%  of  the  year’s  total  working  time. 

There  are  3  federal  agencies  which  provide  formal  machinery  for  the 
adjustment  of  labour  disputes :  (1)  The  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  (now  an  independent  agency,  formerly  the  ConciHation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Labor),  which  handles  disputes  which  ‘  threaten 
to  cause  a  substantial  interruption  of  commerce.’  Its  aim  is  to  prevent 
and  minimize  work  stoppages.  (2)  The  National  Mediation  Board  (1934) 
provides  much  the  same  facihties  for  the  railroad  and  air-transport  indus¬ 
tries.  (3)  The  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  (1934)  acts  as  a  board 
of  final  appeal  for  grievances  arising  over  the  interpretation  of  existing 
railroad-labour  collective  agreements;  its  decisions  are  binding  upon  both 
sides  and  enforceable  by  the  courts. 

For  the  Taft-Hartley  ‘Labour-Management  Relations  Act’  (1947),  see 
The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1955,  p.  617. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  TJ.S.  Dept,  of  Labor.  Directory  of  National  and  International 
Labor  Unions  in  the  U.S.  1957. — Brief  History  of  the  American  Labor  Movement.  1957. — 
A  Guide  to  Labor-Management  Relations  in  the  U.S.  1958. 

Commons,  J.  R.  (ed.),  History  of  Labor  in  the  United  Slate.i.  4  vols.  New  York,  1918-36 

Dulles,  Poster  Rhea,  Labor  in  America:  A  History.  New  York,  1949 

Durand,  J.  D.,  The  Labor  Force  in  the  U.S.,  1890-1900.  New  York,  1948 

Feirarotti,  P.,  II  Dilemma  dei  sindicati  americani.  Milan,  1954 

Gregory,  0.  O.,  Labor  and  the  Law.  Rev.  ed.  New  York,  1949 

Hardman,  J.  B.  S.,  and  Neufeid,  M.  S.  (ed.).  The  House  of  Labor;  Internal  Operations  of 
American  Unions.  New  York,  1951 
Hopkins,  W.  S.,  Labor  in  the  American  Economy.  New  York,  1948 
Mdlis,  H.  A.,  and  Brown,  E.  C.,  From  the  Wagner  Act  to  Taft-Hartley.  Chicago,  1950 
Peterson,  F.,  American  Labor  Unions.  Rev.  ed.  New  York,  1952 
Randle,  0.  W'.,  Collective  Bargaining ;  principles  and  practices.  Boston,  1951 
RostAs,  L.,  Comparative  Productivity  in  Brituh  and  American  Industry.  Cambridge  Univ. 
Press,  1948 

Taft,  P.,  The  Structure  and  Government  of  Labor  Unions.  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1954 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping 

On  30  .June  1958  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  included  3,016  sea-going 
vessels  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  over,  with  aggregate  dead- weight  tonnage  of 
33,058,000.  This  included  381  tankers  of  6,541,000  dead-weight  tons. 

On  30  June  1958  U.S.  merchant  ocean-going  vessels  were  employed  as 
follows:  Active,  939  of  12,100,000  dead-weight  tons,  of  which  545  of 
6,103,000  tons  were  in  foreign  trade,  6  of  105,000  in  foreign  to  foreign,  356 
of  6,369,000  tons  in  domestic  trade  and  32  of  523,000  tons  in  other  U.S. 
agency  operations.  Inactive  vessels  totalled  2,077  of  20,958,000  dead¬ 
weight  tons,  of  which  106  of  1,415,000  tons  were  temporarily  inactive,  and 
1,971  of  19,543,000  tons  were  in  the  Maritime  Administration’s  reserve 
fleet.  Of  the  total  vessels  in  the  U.S.  fleet,  2,016  of  19,966,000  dead-weight 
tons  were  owned  by  the  Government  and  1,000  of  13,093,000  tons  were 
privately  owned.  U.S.  exports  and  imports  carried  on  dry  cargo  and  tanker 
vessels  in  the  year  1967  totalled  337,678,100  short  tons,  of  which  63,444,160 
short  tons  were  carried  in  U.S.  flag  vessels. 

Maritime  Administration,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce.  Employment  Report.  Washington. 
Quarterly 

Bureau  o£  Census,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce.  United  States  Foreign  Trade.  Washington. 
Monthly 
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Roads 

As  of  1  Jan.  1957  the  total  U.S.  highway  mileage,  including  rural  and 
urban  roads,  amounted  to  3,429,801  miles,  of  which  2,323,042  miles  were 
surfaced  roads.  The  total  mileage  cited  includes  3,051,382  miles  of  rural 
roads,  627,519  miles  of  rural  roads  under  control  of  the  states,  378,419  miles 
of  urban  roads,  2,329,644  miles  of  local  roads  and  94,220  miles  of  federal 
park  and  forest  roads.  Expenditures  for  construction  and  maintenance 
amounted  to  $7,014m.  in  1956  compared  with  $3,716m.  in  1950. 

Recent  development  has  been  the  revival  of  toU  roads,  financed  by  private 
capital  through  bond  issues  and  administered  by  State  ToU  Authorities; 
1956,  3,262  miles  (including  some  under  construction)  compared  with  344 
miles  in  1940. 

Motor  vehicles  registered  on  1  Jan.  1958  were  (U.S.  Bureau  of  PubUc 
Roads)  67,135,546  including  55,906,195  automobiles,  268,537  buses  and 
10,960,814  trucks. 

Road  haulage  of  goods  by  motor  lorries  and  trucks  in  1956  used  10,694,262 
vehicles  (250,048  in  1916).  The  industry  (1956)  employed  7-28m.  workers, 
or  1  out  of  every  10  employed  in  the  U.S. A.  Motor  carriers  of  passengers 
and  property  earned,  in  the  calendar  year  1956,  §6,394m.  compared  with 
the  railways’  $  10,550m. 

Inter-city  truckers  (private  and  for  hire)  averaged  240,000,000m. 
revenue  net  ton-miles  in  1956.  Of  the  259,000  buses  in  service  in  1956, 
167,000  were  school  buses,  32,000  were  in  inter-city  service,  57,000  were 
classed  as  local  and  inter-urban  including  trolley  buses  in  city  transit 
service.  Inter-city  buses  ran  a  total  of  1,302,602,000  bus-miles  and  earned 
a  total  of  $547,314,000  in  1956. 

There  were  38,500  deaths  in  road  accidents  in  1957  (Great  Britain  5,550). 

Barger,  H.,  The  Transportation  Industries,  1SS9~194C.  New  York,  1951 
Bearing,  G.  L.,  and  Owen,  W.,  National  Transportation  Policy.  Wasliington,  1949 
Landon,  0.  B.,  Transportation :  principles,  practices,  problems.  New  York,  1951 
Van  Metre,  T.  W.,  Transportation  in  the  U.S.  2nd  ed.  Brooklyn,  1950 
Westmeyer,  K.  B.,  Economics  of  Transportation.  New  York,  1962 

Railways 

Railway  history  in  the  U.S. A.  commences  in  1828,  but  the  first  railway 
to  convey  both  freight  and  passengers  in  regular  service  (between  Baltimore 
and  Ellioott’s  Mills,  Md.,  13  miles)  dates  from  24  May  1830.  Mileage  rose  to 
52,922  miles  in  1870  ;  to  167,191  miles  in  1890,  and  to  a  peak  of  266,381  miles 
in  1916,  falling  thereafter  to  261,871  in  1925;  246,739  in  1940  and  221,098 
in  1954  (these  include  some  duplication  under  trackage  rights  and  some 
mileage  operated  in  Canada  by  U.S.  companies).  The  ordinary  gauge  is 
4  ft  8|  in.  (about  99-6%  of  total  mileage).  The  U.S.A.  has  about  29%  of 
of  the  world’s  railway  mileage. 

The  following  table,  based  on  the  figures  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  shows  some  railway  statistics  for  5  calendar  years : 


1940 

1960 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Mileage  owned  (first  main  tracks) 

233,670 

223,779 

220,670 

220,221 

219,067 

Revenue  freight  originated  (Im.  short 

tons  ...... 

1,069 

1,421 

1,456 

1,521 

1,449 

Freight  ton-mileage  (Im.  ton-miles)  . 

375,369 

611,650 

626,892 

661,188 

621,907 

Passengers  carried  (1,000) 

456,088 

488,019 

433,308 

429,994 

412,625 

Passenger-miles  (Im.) 

23,816 

31,790 

28,526 

28,216 

25,914 

Operating  revenues  ($lm.) 

4,355 

9,857 

10,230 

10,686 

10,625 

Operating  expenses  ($lm.) 

3,132 

7,135 

7,724 

8,200 

8,322 

Net  railway  operating  income  (^Im.)  . 

691 

1,056 

1,144 

1,084 

935 

Net  income  after  fixed  charges  ($lin.). 

243 

855 

959 

908 

765 
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Equipment  in  service  in  Dec.  1957  was  as  follows :  Locomotives  (Class  I 
railways),  including  electric  and  other,  30,248 ;  freight-train  cars,  excluding 
caboose  cars,  1,745,721 ;  passenger-train  cars,  exclusive  of  Pullman  cars 
29,473.  Average  number  of  employees  on  Class  I  railways  during  1957  was 
984,974. 

Lewis,  R-  G.,  Handbook  of  American  Railroads,  New  York,  1951 


Posts  and  Telegraphs 

International  cable  and  radio  telegraph  services,  providing  connexions 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  operated  by  9  companies;  in  addition  the 
international  radio  telephone  circuits,  as  well  as  circuits  through  the  first 
transatlantic  telephone  cable  completed  in  1956,  are  operated  by  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  There  were  24Tm.  trans¬ 
oceanic  telegraph  messages  and  l-6m.  transoceanic  telephone  calls  handled 
in  1957.  The  international  cable  and  radio  telegraph  services  had  on  31 
Dec.  1957  a  gross  communications  plant  investment  of  |149-4m.  and  11,502 
employees. 

The  telegraphs  of  the  U.S.A.  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  (excluding  its  ocean  cable  system)  on 
31  Dec.  1957  had  11,359  offices,  a  gross  communications  plant  investment 
of  $350-8m.,  36,467  employees  and  handled  143-9m.  telegraph  messages  in 
1957. 

The  telephones  of  the  U.S.A.  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  its  chief  telephone  subsidiaries, 
which  together  form  the  Bell  Telephone  System.  There  are,  however,  more 
than  4,000  other  telephone  systems  not  a  part  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
but  which  connect  with  it. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  telephones  in  use  by  all  the 
telephone  systems  in  the  U.S.A.,  including  the  Bell  Telephone  System, 
and  the  chief  operating  statistics  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System  (including  the 
international  telephone  facilities)  as  of  31  Dec.  of  each  year: 

1945  1960  1965  1957 


All  systems; 

Total  telephones 
Telephones  (interconnecting)  ' 

Bell  Telephone  System 
Number  of  central  oflSces 
Telephones  .  .  .  •  . 

Average  daily  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions  ..... 
Exchange  .... 
ToU  and  long  distance 
Total  plant  ($1,000) 

Employees,  number 


27,867,000 

43,004,000 

56,243,000 

27,852,000 

42,995,000 

66,240,000 

7,374 

8,470 

9,751 

22,445,500 

35,343,400 

46,218,000 

90,548,000 

140,782,000 

168,936,000 

85,877,000 

134,870,000 

161,788,000 

4,671,000 

5,912,000 

7,148,000 

5,702,057 

10,101,522 

16,340,495 

387,300 

523,251 

615,895 

1  BeU-owned  and  Bell-oonneoting  (owned  by  other  companies). 


65,621,000 

63,618,000 

10,339 

52,262,000 

188,276,000 

180,084,000 

8,192,000 

19,116,977 

640,868 


Postal  business  for  the  years  ended  30  Jime  included  the  following  items : 


Number  of  post  offices,  end  of  year 
Postal  revenue  ($1,000) 

Postal  expenditure  ($1,000) 

Postal  savings  deposits  ($1,000) 


1965 

38,316 

2,349,477 

2,712,150 

2,007,996 


1956 

37,515 

2,419,354 

2,883,306 

1,766,470 


1957 

37,012 

2,496,614 

3,044.438 

1,462,268 


Postal  savings  started  in  1911 ;  peak  was  $3,392-8m.  in  1947. 


1968 

36,308 

2,550,233 

3,440,810 

1,213,608 


Aviation 

In  civil  aviation  there  were,  on  1  Jan.  1958,  809,349  certified  pilots 
316,167  active)  and  93,189  civil  aircraft  (67,153  active). 
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Data  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  indicate  that  in  1957  the  U.S. 
certified  air  carriers  flew  791,269,000  revenue  miles,  with  45,163,000  revenue 
passengers;  revenue  passenger-miles  in  scheduled  domestic  operations, 
25,378,881,000.  American-flag  air  carriers  In  scheduled  international  and 
overseas  air  transport  operations  flew  160,652,000  revenue  miles  and 
5,864,230,000  revenue  passenger-miles  in  the  same  period. 

Airports  on  1  AiJril  1958:  Public,  3,195;  limited,  3,217;  total,  6,412. 

BANKING 

On  23  June  1958  there  wore  14,055  domestic  banks  doing  a  general 
deposit  business  with  the  pubhc  and  having  aggregate  deposits  of  $237, 204m. 
Of  these,  4,599  with  deposits  of  $lll,065m.,  were  national  banks  operat¬ 
ing  under  charters  granted  by  the  Federal  Government;  the  remaining 
banks,  including  trust  companies  and  savings  banks,  were  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  various  states.  Of  the  total  number,  6,357  were 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  namely  all  the  4,599  national 
banks  and  1,758  state  banks  admitted  to  membership. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  established  under  the  Act  of  1913,  com¬ 
prises  the  board  of  7  governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  12 
regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks  with  their  24  branches,  6,357  member 
banks,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  and  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council.  The  Board  of  Governors,  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  determines  monetary,  credit  and  operating  pohcies. 
Each  governor  holds  office  for  14  years,  one  governor’s  term  expiring  every 
2  years.  No  two  may  come  from  the  same  Federal  Reserve  District.  The 
Board  supervises  the  Reserve  Banks  and  the  issue  and  retirement  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes ;  it  appoints  3  of  the  9  directors  of  each  Reserve  Bank ;  it 
passes  on  the  admission  of  state  and  territorial  banks  to  the  System  and  has 
power  to  remove  the  officers  of  member  banks  for  continued  unsafe  or  un¬ 
sound  banking  practices;  and  it  has  power  to  control  the  expansion  of 
bank  holding  companies  and  to  require  divestment  of  their  non-banking 
interests.  The  Board,  with  5  representatives  of  the  Reserve  Banks,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  which  directs  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Government  obligations  made  by  the  Reserve  Banks  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  general  credit  conditions  of  the  country.  The  Board  also 
influences  credit  conditions  through  powers  to  set  member-bank  reserve 
requirements,  to  approve  discount  rates  at  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  to 
fix  margm  requirements  on  stock-market  credit. 

The  12  Reserve  Banka  (one  for  each  district)  implement  Federal  Reserve 
pohcies,  chiefly  through  their  dealings  with  member  banks,  which,  although 
outnumbered  by  non-member  banks,  hold  about  85%  of  the  country’s  total 
commercial  banking  resources.  The  Reserve  Banka  hold  bank  reserves 
advance  funds  to  member  banks,  provide  currency  for  circulation,  act  as 
fiscal  agent  for  the  Government,  and  afford  nation-wide  cheque-clearing 
and  lund  transfer  arrangements.  They  may  issue  notes,  fuUy  secured- 
discount  paper  for  member  banks ;  increase  or  reduce  the  country’s  supply 
of  reserve  funds  by  buying  or  selling  Government  securities  ‘and  other 
obligations  at  the  direction  of  the  Open  Market  Committee.  In  exceptional 
circumstances  they  may  advance  working  capital  to  estabhshed  industrial 
or  commercial  enterprises  for  periods  not  exceeding  5  years.  Their  capital 
stock  IS  owned  by  the  member  banks,  but  it  carries  no  voting  rights. 

Every  member  bank  is  required  to  subscribe  to  stock  in  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  ite  (hstrict  in  an  amount  equal  to  6%  of  its  paid-up  capital  and 
surplus.  Only  one-half  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock  is  paid,  the  other  half 
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remaining  subject  to  call  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  The  reserve  balances 
which  member  banks  must  carry  with  Reserve  Banks  are  based  on  the 
volume  of  their  net  demand  and  time  deposits.  The  Board  of  Governors 
has  the  power  to  alter  these  requirements  within  limits. 

The  Federal  Advisory  CouncD  consists  of  12  members  (one  from  each 
district) ;  it  meets  in  Washington  four  times  a  year  (or  oftener)  to  advise 
the  Board  of  Governors  on  general  business  and  financial  conditions. 

Banks  which  participate  in  the  federal  deposit  insurance  fund  have  their 
deposits  insured  against  loss  up  to  $10,000  for  each  depositor.  The  fund  is 
administered  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  estabhshed  in 
1933  ;  it  obtains  resources  through  annual  assessments  on  participating  banks. 

AU  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  are  required  to  insure  their 
deposits  through  the  Corporation,  and  non-member  banks  may  apply  and 
qualify  for  insurance.  On  23  June  1958,  13,121  commercial  banks  with 
deposits  of  $202,819,082,000  were  members  of  the  insurance  fund.  This 
insurance  scheme  also  covered  239  mutual  savings  banks  with  deposits  of 
$26,082,446,000.  There  were  695  uninsured  banks  comprising  414  com¬ 
mercial  banks  and  trust  companies  with  deposits  of  $1,516,025,000  and  281 
mutual  savings  banks  with  deposits  of  $6,786,610,000.  Bank  suspensions, 
1957,  numbered  3  with  deposits  of  $12,869,000;  this  excludes  institutions, 
if  any,  which  got  into  difficulties  but  were  saved  from  closing  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  other  banks,  with  or  without  loans  from  the  Corporation. 

There  are  also  banks  which  operate  solely  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
credits  under  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  to  make  advances  to  financial  associations  and  institutions  upon  the 
security  of  home  mortgages. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System ;  Purposes  and  Functions.  Board  of  GoTcmors  of  the  Federal 
Beserve  System.  3rd  ed.  Washington,  1954 

Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Washington. 

Monthly  ^  ^  „ 

Bach,  G.  L.,  Federal  Reserve  Policy-Making.  New  York,  19.50 

Boehmler,  E.  W.  (ed.).  Financial  Institutions.  Rev.  ed.  Chicago,  1956 

Kenunerer,  B.  W.,  The  A.B.C.  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  12th  ed.  Princeton,  1950 

Kent  B.  P.,  Money  and  Banking.  3rd  ed.  New  York,  1956 

Prochnow,  H.  V.  (ed.),  American  Financial  Institutions.  New  York,  1951 

Sayei-s,  B.  S.,  American  Banking  System.  Oxford,  1954 

Stndenski,  P.,  Financial  History  of  the  V.S.  New  York, 1952 

CURRENCY 

Prior  to  the  banking  crisis  that  occurred  early  in  1933,  the  monetary 
system  had  been  on  the  gold  standard  for  more  than  50  years.  An  Act 
of  14  March  1900  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  maintain  at  a 
parity  with  gold  all  forms  of  money  issued  by  the  U.S.A.  For  a  description 
of  these,  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1934,  p.  491. 

The  old  gold  dollar  had  a  par  value  of  49-32d.,  or  $4-8666  to  the  £ 
sterling;  it  contained  25-8  grains  (or  1-6718  gramme)  of  gold  0-900  fine. 
Under  existing  statutes  the  Government  is  still  under  obhgation  to  mamtain 
parity  between  gold  and  all  forms  of  currency.  By  the  Act  of  12  May 
1933  the  President  of  the  U.S.A.  was  given  authority  to  reduce  the  gold 
content  of  the  dollar  by  not  more  than  50%  and  by  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
of  30  Jan.  1934  the  minimum  reduction  which  he  could  make  was  fixed 
at  40%;  on  31  Jan  1934  he  fixed  its  value  at  59-06%,  or  15^  grains  of 
gold  0-900  fine.  This  was  equal  to  a  price  for  gold  of  $35  a  fine  oz.  (old 
price,  $20-67183).  The  President’s  power  to  alter  the  gold  content  of  the 
dollar  to  50%  of  its  value,  which  was  extended  by  Congress  in  1937,  1939 
and  1941,  was  not  again  extended  in  1943. 
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At  the  time  of  the  banking  crisis  in  March  1933  gold  payments  by  banks 
and  the  Treasury  were  suspended  by  the  Government,  and  in  April  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  placed  an  embargo  on  gold  exports.  Steps  were 
taken  to  withdraw  from  circulation  all  gold  coin  and  gold  certificates. 

The  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  U.S.A. 
to  increase  the  amount  of  silver  in  its  monetary  stocks  with  the  aim  of 
having  and  maintaining  one-fourth  of  their  monetary  value  in  silver  and 
three -fourths  in  gold,  and  the  Treasury  was  directed  to  purchase  silver  at 
home  or  abroad  to  achieve  this  end. 

Currency  in  the  U.S.A.  for  many  years  has  comprised  several  varieties. 
Prior  to  May  1933  the  legal  tender  qualities  of  these  classes  varied,  but  in 
that  month  aU  types  of  currency  were  made  equally  legal  tender. 

Only  four  of  the  seven  kinds  of  notes  outstanding  are  important,  (1) 
Federal  Reserve  notes  in  denominations  of  $6,  $10,  $20,  $50,  $100,  $600, 
$1,000,  $50,00  and  $10,000;  (2)  silver  certificates  in  denominations  of  $1, 
$5  and  $10;  (3)  U.S.  notes,  in  denominations  of  $2  and  $5,  and  (4)  gold 
certificates  in  denominations  of  $100,000;  these  are  issued  only  to  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  and  do  not  appear  in  circulation.  The  following  issues  are 
in  process  of  retirement:  (1)  Federal  Reserve  Bank  notes;  (2)  National 
Bank  notes;  (3)  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 

Federal  Reserve  notes  are  redeemable  in  lawful  money  (but  not  in  gold) 
on  dernand  at  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank  or  the  U.S.  Treasury.  They 
are  obligations  of  the  U.S.A.  and  a  first  lien  on  the  assets  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  through  which  they  are  issued.  Each  of  the  12  banks  issues 
them  against  the  security  of  an  equal  volume  of  collateral.  In  addition, 
each  issuing  bank  must  set  aside  a  reserve  in  gold  certificates,  equal  to  not 
less  than  26%  of  its  notes  in  actual  circulation. 

Gold  coins  (of  the  old  weight  and  fineness)  were  $20,  $10,  $5  and  $24 
pieces  called  double  eagles,  eagles,  half-eagles  and  quarter-eagles.  The  old 
eagle  weighed  268  grains  or  16-7181  grammes  0-900  fine,  and  therefore 
contained  232-2  grains  or  15-0463  grammes  of  fine  gold.  Except  for  collec¬ 
tor’s  holdings,  these  are  no  longer  legally  in  circulation.  The  stock  of  gold 
bullion  held  by  the  Treasury  on  30  June  1958  was  611,765,653  fine  oz., 
valued  at  $21,411,797,868,  of  which  356,668,993  fine  oz.  (unchanged  for 
several  years)  were  stored  at  Fort  Knox;  stock  of  silver  bullion  was 
1,723,439,336  fine  oz.  Estimated  stock  of  domestic  coin  was  $2,446,848,300, 
of  which  $488,246,700  were  standard  silver  dollars  and  the  remainder  silver 
and  other  subsidiary  coin. 

The  silver  dollar  weighs  412-6  grains  or  26-7296  grammes  0-900  fine,  and 
contains  371-26  grains  or  24-0566  grammes  of  fine  silver.  Subsidiary  sil¬ 
ver  coins  contain  347-228  grains  of  fine  silver  per  dollar.  These  are  the 
half-dollar,  quarter-doUar  and  dime  (one-tenth).  Minor  coins  currently 
issued  are  the  cupro-nickel  6-cent  piece  and  the  bronze  1-cent  piece. 

On  18  Sept.  1949  the  British  Government  fixed  the  official  pound- 
doUar  selling  rate  at  $2-79J  and  buying  rate  at  $2-80i.  Since  17  Dec.  1951 
the  British  Government  has  allowed  the  dollar  price  of  the  pound  to  fluctuate 
between  $2-78  and  $2-82.  Average  (in  New  York)  for  1952,  $2-79‘>6- 
1954,  $2-8087 ;  1956,  $2-7957 ;  1957,  $2-7932;  1958,  $2-8098.  “  ’ 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

British  weights  and  measures  are  usually  employed,  but  the  old  Win¬ 
chester  bushel  and  wine  gallon  are  used  instead  of  the  new  or  imperial 
standards:  Wine  Gallon  =  0-S32G8  Imperial  gallon;  Bushel  =  0-9690 
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Imperial  bushel.  Instead  of  the  British  cwt  of  112  lb.,  one  of  100  lb.  is 
used;  the  short  or  net  ton  contains  2,000  lb. ;  the  long  or  gross  ton,  2,240  lb. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Or  THE  United  States  in  Great  Britain  (Grosvenor  Square,  W.l) 

Ambassador.  John  Hay  Whitney  (accredited  28  Feb.  1957). 

Minister.  Walworth  Barbour. 

Minister -Counsellor  {Economic  Affairs).  Edwin  M.  Martin. 

Counsellors.  Brewster  H.  Morris  (Political)-,  Donald  W.  Smith  (Con¬ 
sular)-,  Charles  H.  Mace  (Administration). 

First  Secretaries.  M.  Gordon  Knox;  Howard  Meyers;  Robert  Klabor; 
John  A.  Chappelear;  Robert  B.  Parke;  Edgar  L.  McGinnis,  Jr;  Edward  J. 
Thomas;  Fred  L.  Hadsel;  Daniel  F.  Margolies;  J.  Harold  Shullaw; 
William  C.  Burdett;  George  H.  Steuart,  Jr;  John  W.  Evans;  Cobum  B. 
Kidd;  Edward  N.  Cooper;  Francis  J.  Galbraith;  Joseph  A.  Green wald; 
Grant  V.  McClanahan;  William  0.  Webb. 

Air  Attache.  Brig.-Gen.  Frank  B.  James. 

Naval  Attachi  and  Naval  AttacM  for  Air.  Rear-Admiral  Robert  W. 
Cavenagh. 

Army  Attache.  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  B.  Crawford. 

Commercial  Attache.  EmO  A.  Kekich. 

Agricultural  AttacM.  Robert  N.  Anderson. 

Labour  AttacM.  John  Correll. 

Civil  Air  AttachL  Thomas  T.  Carter. 

Scientific  AttacM.  Dr  Thomas  H.  Osgood. 

There  are  consular  representatives  in  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Cardiff, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Southampton. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  the  U.S.A. 

Ambassador.  Sir  Harold  Caccia,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.  (appointed  2  Nov. 

1956).  ,  ^ 

Ministers.  Viscount  Hood,  C.M.G.;  Lord  Cromer,  M.B.E.  (Head  of 
U.K.  Treasury  and  Supply  Del.);  I.  P.  Garran,  C.M.G.  (Commercial). 

Counsellors.  R.  W.  Jackling,  C.M.G. ;  W.  Barker,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.; 
A.  J.  de  la  Mare,  C.M.G.;  P.  Scott-Rankine ;  R.  A.  Daniell  and  K.  H. 
Huggins  (Commercial);  N.  Jordan -Moss  (Financial);  "W.  E.  Taylor,  C.B.E. 
(Baw  Materials);  A.  M.  Morgan,  C.M.G.  (Labour);  L.  C.  Glass,  C.M.G. 
(Information) ;  R.  B.  N.  W^etmore,  M.B.E.  (Bhodesia  and  N yasaland  Affairs) ; 
P.  L.  Carter;  J.  A.  Briance. 

First  Secretaries.  W.  Morris;  J.  C.  A.  Roper,  M.C.;  D.  F.  Muirhead, 

C. V.O.;  D.  A.  Logan;  C.  D.  Wiggin,  D.F.C.,  A.F.C.;  H.C.M.  Stone;  J.  E. 
Rendle;  H.  S.  H.  Stanley;  'R.\N .  Moms  (Education);  E.  Youde,  M.B.E.; 

D.  L.  Benest;  P.  J.  E.  Male,  M.C.;  C.  H.  Eborall;  F.  A.  de  Moleyns 
(Commercial);  E.  J.  W.  S.  Foote,  M.B.E.  (7w/onnaiio7i);  A.  H.  Spire,  W.  A. 
Treganowan  (Xaiowr);  M.  S.  Weir;  C.  W.  McMahon;  Miss  P.  M.  Hutchin¬ 
son;  E.  J.  W.  S.  Foote,  M.B.E.  (Information);  S.  E.  D.  Barff,  O.B.E. 

Naval  Attache.  Cdre  D.  G.  Goodwin,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

Military  Attache.  Brig.  J.  V.  B.  Jervis-Read,  O.B.E. 

Air  AttacM.  Air.  Cdre  F.  M.  Millington,  O.B.E.,  A.F.C. 

Attache  for  Scientific  Questions.  E.  S.  Hisoocks. 
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Petroleum  Attache.  A.  F.  Williams. 

Shipping  Attache.  R.  D.  Poland. 

Telecommunications  Attache.  Col.  A.  H.  Read,  C.B.,  O.B.E.,  T.D. 

Civil  Air  Attache.  I.  V.  Pugh. 

Attache  for  Colonial  Affairs.  D.  Williams. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  aU  the  important  centres,  including 
Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  Detroit,  Honolulu, 
Houston,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Portland  (Oregon),  St  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Washington,  D.C. 


Otheh  Countries  (as  of  I  Aiiril  1959) 

Country 

U.S.  Ambassadors 

Foreign  Ambassadors 

Afghanistan 

Henry  A.  Byroade 

Dr  Mohammed  Hashim 
Maiwandwal 

Argentina 

Willard  L.  Beaulac 

Dr  Cesar  Barros  Hurtado 

Austraha 

William  J.  Sebald 

The  Hon.  Howard  Beale,  Q.C. 

Austria 

H.  Freeman  Matthews 

Dr  Wilfried  Platzer 

Belgium 

John  Chfford  Folger 

Baron  Silvercruys 

Bolivia 

— 

Manuel  Barrau 

Brazil 

Mrs  Clare  Boothe  Luce 

Ernani  do  Amaral  Peixoto 

Burma 

Walter  P.  McConaughy 

U  Win 

Cambodia 

William  C.  Trimble 

Nong  Kimny 

Canada 

Richard  B.  Wigglesworth 

N.  A.  Robertson 

Ceylon 

Lampton  Berry 

R.  S.  S.  Gunewardene 

Chile 

Walter  Howe 

W’alter  Muller 

China 

Everett  F.  Dmmright 

George  K.  C.  Yeh 

Colombia 

John  M.  Cabot 

Dr  Jose  Gutierrez-Gomez 

Costa  Rica 

Whiting  Willauer 

Manuel  G.  Escalante 

Cuba 

Philip  W.  Bonsai 

Ernesto  Dihigo 

Czechoslovakia 

John  M.  Allison 

Karel  Petiiellca 

Denmark 

Dominican 

Val  Peterson 

Count  K.  G.  Knuth-Winterfeldt 

Republic 

Joseph  S.  Farland 

Manuel  A.  de  Moya 

Ecuador 

Christian  M.  Ravndal 

Dr  Jose  R.  Chiriboga 

El  Salvador 

Th.  Y.  Kahjarvi 

Dr  Hector  David  Castro 

Estonia 

(Legation  closed) 

Johannes  Kaiv  ^ 

Ethiopia 

Don  C.  Bliss 

Zaude  Gabre  Heywot 

Finland 

John  D.  Hickerson 

Richard  Rafael  Seppalii 

France 

Amory  Houghton 

Herve  Alphand 

Gormany 

Davici  K.  E.  Bruce 

AVilhelm  Grew© 

Ghana 

Wilson  C.  Flake 

D.  A.  Chapman 

Greece 

Ellis  0.  Briggs 

Alexis  Liatis 

Guatemala 

Lester  D.  Mallory 

Col.  Carlos  S.  Antillon- 
Hernandez 

Haiti 

Gerald  A.  Drew 

Ernest  Bonhomme 

Honduras 

Robert  Newbegin 

Dr  Celeo  Davila 

Hungary 

, 

Iceland 

John  J.  Muccio 

Thor  Thors 

India 

Ellsworth  Bunker 

Mohammed  Ali  Carrim  Chagla 

Indonesia 

Howard  P.  Jones 

Moekarto  Notowidigdo 

Iran 

Edward  T.  AVailes 

Dr  Ali  Gholi  Ardalan 

'  Acting  Consul-General. 
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Country 

U.S.  Ambassadors 

Iraq 

John  D.  Jernegan 

Irish  Republic 

Scott  McLeod 

Israel 

Ogden  Reid 

Italy 

James  David  ZeUerbach 

Japan 

Douglas  MacArthur  2nd 

Jordan 

Sheldon  T.  Mills 

Korea  (South) 

Walter  C.  Dowling 

Laos 

Horace  H.  Smith 

Latvia  ^ 

(Legation  closed) 

Lebanon 

Robert  McChntock 

Liberia 

Pdohard  Lee  Jones 

Libya 

John  Wesley  Jones 

Lithuania  ^ 

(Legation  closed) 

Luxembourg 

Vinton  Chapin 

Malaya 

Homer  M.  Byington  Jr 

Mexico 

Robert  C.  Hill 

Morocco 

Charles  W.  Yost 

Nepal 

Ellsworth  Bunker 

Netherlands 

Philip  Young 

New  Zealand 

Francis  H.  Russell 

Nicaragua 

Thomas  E.  Whelan 

Norway 

Miss  Frances  E.  WUhs 

Pakistan 

James  M.  Langley 

Panama 

Juhan  F.  Harrington 

Paraguay 

Walter  C.  Ploeser 

Peru 

Theodore  C.  Achilles 

Philippines 

Charles  E.  Bohlen 

Poland 

Jacob  D.  Beam 

Portugal 

C.  Burke  Elbrick 

Rumania^ 

Clifton  R.  Wharton 

Saudi  Arabia 

Donald  R.  Heath 

Spain 

John  Lodge 

Sudan 

James  S.  Moose,  Jr 

Sweden 

James  C.  H.  Bonbrigbt 

Switzerland 

Henry  J.  Tajdor 

Thailand 

U.  Alexis  Johnson 

Ttmisia 

G.  Lewis  Jones 

Turkey 

Union  of  South 

Fletcher  Warren 

Africa 

Philip  K.  Crowe 

U.S.S.R. 

United  Arabic 

Llewellyn  E.  Thompson 

Republic 

Raymond  A.  Hare 

Uruguay 

Robert  F.  Woodward 

Venezuela 

Edward  J.  Sparks 

Vietnam 

Elbridge  Durbrow 

Yemen  ^ 

Ra.ymond  A.  Hare 

Yugoslavia 

Karl  L.  Rankin 

Foreign  Ambassadors 

John  Joseph  Hearne 

Manlio  Brosio 
Koichiro  Asakai 
Midhet  Juma 
Dr  You  Chan  Yang 
Ourot  R.  Souvannavong 
Dr  Arnolds  Spekke 
Nadim  Dimechkie 
George  A.  Padmore 
Dr  Mohieddin  Fekini 
Joseph  Kajeckas 
Georges  Heisbourg 
Dato  Nik  Ahmed  Kamil 
Antonio  Carillo  Flores 
Dr  El-Mehdi  Ben  Aboud 
Rishikesh  Shaha 
Dr  J.  H.  van  Roijen 
Sir  Leslie  Munro,  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.O. 

Dr  Guillermo  Sevilla-Sacasa 
Paul  Koht 

Ricardo  M.  Arias 
Dr  Juan  Plate 
Fernando  Berckemeyer 
Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo 
Romuald  Spasowski 
Luis  Esteves  Fernandes 
Silviu  Brucan 

Sheikh  Abdullah  Al-Khayyai 
J.  M.  de  Areilza,  Count  of 
Motrico 

Dr  Ibrahim  Anis 
Gunnar  Jarring 
Henry  de  Torrentc 

Mongi  Slim 
Ali  S.  H.  tjrguplii 


W.  C.  du  Plessis 
M.  A.  Menshikov 

Mostafa  Kamil 
Julio  A.  Lacarte 
Dr  Marcos  Falcou-Briceho 
Tran  Van  Chuong 

Marko  Nikezi^ 


^  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
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Books  of  Reference 


I.  Statistical  Ini’obmation 

Within  the  federal  government  of  the  U.S.A.,  responsibilities  for  the  collection,  compila¬ 
tion,  analysis  and  publication  of  statistics  are  decentralized  among  a  number  of  agencies, 
with  specified  responsibilities  for  general-purpose  statistics  in  particular  areas.  In  addition, 
most  agencies  of  the  Government  collect  statistical  data  as  a  by-product  of  their  admini¬ 
strative  or  operating  responsibilities  in  specific  fields.  Responsibility  for  co-ordinating  the 
decentralized  statistical  activities  rests  in  the  Office  of  Statistical  Standards,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Washington  25,  D.O.,  as  a  part  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  This 
Office  reviews  all  proposed  collections  of  statistical  data  to  avoid  duplication  or  overlapping  j 
promotes  the  use  of  improved  statistical  techniques ;  develops  standard  definitions  and  classi¬ 
fications  so  that  the  data  collected  by  different  agencies  are  comparable ;  serves  as  liaison 
between  federal  agencies  and  international  organizations  and  as  an  information  centre  on 
government  statistical  programmes.  The  Division  does  not  itself  collect  or  publish  statistics. 

The  major  general-purpose  statistical  agencies  and  their  principal  areas  of  responsibility 

(1)  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  (Dr  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Dii-ec- 
tor).  Deoenmal  censuses  of  population  and  housing  and  quinquennial  censuses  of  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  business;  current  statistics  on  population  and  the  labour  force,  manu¬ 
facturing  activity  and  commodity  production,  retail  and  wholesale  trade  and  services,  foreign 
trade,  and  state  and  local  government  finances  and  operations. 

(2)  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Labor  (Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner). 
Current  statistics  on  employment,  earnings,  man-houi*s,  labour  turnover,  industrial  accidents, 
work  stoppages,  wage  rates;  collective  bargaining  agreements;  construction;  industrial 
productivity;  wholesale  prices,  retail  prices  and  urban  consumers*  price  indexes;  income 
and  expenditures  of  urban  families. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (Oris  V.  Weils, 
Chief).  ^  Statistics  on  crop  and  livestock  production  and  inventories ;  c^op  forecasts  *  food 
processing  and  food  consumption;  farm  population,  labour  and  wages;  farm  management; 
farm  ownership  values,  transfers,  taxation  and  finance;  prices  farmers  pay  and  receive' 
farm  income.  ’ 

(4)  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 

Chief).  Current  statistics  on  births,  deaths,  marriages  and  divorce. 

(5)  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (James  Boyd,  Director).  Statistics 
ou  production,  consumption  and  stocks  of  metals  and  minerals,  and  on  injuries  in  mineral 
ludu-stries. 

Other  agencies  in  which  statistics  are  an  important  by-product  of  regulatory  or  other 
administrative  fimctions  include  :  Social  Security  Administration  in  tlie  Federal  Security 
Agency;  Bureau  of  Internal  Eevenue  in  the  Treasury  Department;  Federal  Power  Com- 
mi^ion ;  Federal  Trade  Cominlssion ;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Securities 
and  exchange  Commission. 


Among  the  more  important  statistical  publications  of  a  fairly  general  nature  are  : 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department 
of  Commerce.  Annual.  Important  summary  statistics  ou  the  industrial,  social,  political 
and  ^onomio  organization  of  the  IJ.S.A.,  with  a  representative  selection  from  most  of  the 
important  i^atistical  publications.  Survey  of  Current  Business,  published  by  the  Cffice 
of  Business  Rconomias,  Department  of  Commerce.  Monthly.  Interpretative  text  and  charts 
reviewang  business  trend.s,  etc. ;  official  estimates  of  national  income.  Economic  Indicators, 
prepared  by  the  (^uiioil  of  Bconomio  Advisers  and  published  by  the  Congressional  Joint 
Oommttee  on  the  Econoimc  Report.  Monthly.  Tables  and  charts  presenting  current  data 
on  the  total  output  of  the  eoouomy;  prices;  employment  and  wages;  production  and 
business  activity;  purchasmg  power;  money,  banking  and  federal  finance.  Monthly  Labor 
Rertew,  published  by  the  Bimeau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor.  Federal  Reserve 
RiiiZefire,  published  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Monthly. 
Current  data  on  money  and  banking  and  selected  other  economic  series.  Federal  Reserve 

international  financial  statistics.  Treasury  Bulletin, 
published  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treasm-y.  Monthly.  Current 
coveri^e  of  federal  fiscal  statistics ;  international  capital  movements.  Minerals  Teariook 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Annual.  Agricultural 
fnhMeW  Department  of  Agriculture.  Annual.  Creyps  and  Markets, 

Bureau  of  Ap-icultural  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

■  A  market  statistics.  Foreign  Agriculture,  published  by  the  Office 

of  Foreign  Agi'icultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Monthly.  Foreign  agri- 
1  government  policies  relating  to  agriculture,  and  intematiolal 

'  J  products.  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  published  by  the  PubUc 
b-^  Secimity  Agency.  Annual.  NataUty  and  mortality  data  tabulated 

Mnnds •  f Supplemental  tables  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  tabulated  by  place  of  residence.  ® 
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An  annotated  bibliography  of  about  100  periodical  statistical  publications  is  included  in 
Statistical  Services  of  the  United  States  Oovernment,  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Division  of 
Statistical  Standards,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  describing  the  general  organization  of  the 
statistical  system  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  principal  types  of  economic  statistics. 

n.  Othee  Oeeiclal  Publications 

Bistorical  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1789-1945.  Washington,  1949 
United  States  Government  Manual.  Washington.  Annual 

The  oflBcial  publications  of  the  U.S.A.  are  issued  by  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
and  are  distributed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  vrho  issued  in  1940  a  cumulative 
Catalog  of  the  Public  Documents  of  the  ..  ,  Congress  and  of  All  the  Departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  This  Catalog  is  kept  up  to  date  by  United  States  Government 
Publications,  Monthly  Catalog,  and  supplemented  by  Price  Lists.  Each  Price  List  is  devoted 
to  a  special  subject  or  type  of  material,  e.g.,  American  Bistory  or  Census.  Anne  M.  Boyd, 
United  States  Government  Publications  (New  York,  3rd  ed.,  rev.,  1949)  furnishes  an  excellent 
descriptive  list  of  the  important  pubUcations,  together  with  liistories  of  each  department, 
agency  and  commission. 

Treaties  and  other  International  Acts  of  the  United  States  of  America.  (Edited  by  Hunter 
Miller.)  Washington,  1929-48.  This  Treaty  Series  concluded  with  vol.  8,  vols.  1-8  covering 
the  period  1776-1863.  In  1946  it  was  combined  with  an  Executive  Agreement  Series  and  is 
now  published  as  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts.  1950  to  date. 

Writings  on  American  History.  Washington,  annual  from  1902 

III.  Non-Oeeicial  Publications 

A.  Handbooks 

Adams,  J.  T.  (ed.).  Allots  of  American  Bistory.  New  York,  1943. — (Ed.),  Dictionary  of 
American  History.  2nd  ed.  6  vols.  New  York,  1942 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  ed.  A.  Johnson  and  D.  Malone.  22  vols.  New  York, 
1929-58 

Current  Biography,  New  York,  Annual  from  1940;  monthly  supplements 
Alsberg,  H.  G.  (ed.).  The  American  Guide.  New  York,  1955 

HandUn,  O.,  and  others.  Harvard  Guide  to  American  History.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1954 
Lord,  0.  L.,  and  E.  H.,  Historical  Atlas  of  the  U.S.  Rev.  ed.  New  York,  1953 
Mugridge,  D.  H.,  American  History  and  Civilization;  a  list  of  guides  and  bibliographies. 

2nd  ed.  Washington  (Library  of  Congress),  1951 
Nevins,  A.,  Select  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  the  U.S.  London,  1942 
Who’s  Who  in  America.  Chicago,  1899-1900  to  date  (latest  issue,  1958-59);  Monthly 
Supplement.  1940  to  date. 

B.  General  History 

Adams,  J.  T.,  The  Epic  of  America.  2nd  ed.  New  York  and  London,  1942. — (Ed.),  Album 
of  American  History.  4  vols.  New  York,  1944-48. — The  American.  New  York,  1944 
Agar,  H.,  The  United  States:  the  Presidents,  the  Parties  and  the  Constitution.  London,  1950 
Andrews,  0.  M.,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History.  4  vols.  New  Haven  and  London, 
1934-38 

Barck,  Jr,  O.  T.,  and  Blake,  N.  M.,  Since  1900 :  a  History  of  the  United  States.  Rev.  ed. 
New  York,  1952 

Beard,  Charles  A.,  and  Mary  E.,  The  Rise  of  American  Civilization.  4  vols  in  3.  Rev.  ed. 
New  York  and  London,  1933-42 

BeUot,  H.  H.,  American  History  and  American  Historians.  London,  1952 
BiUington,  R.  A.,  and  Hedges,  J.  B.,  Westward  Expansion ;  a  History  of  the  American  Frontier. 
New  York,  1949 

Carman,  H.  J.,  and  Syrett,  H.  0.,  A  History  of  the  American  people.  2  vols.  New  York, 
1952 

Channing,  E.,  A  History  of  the  United  States.  6  vols.  New  York,  1927-30 
Oommager,  H.  S.  (ed.).  Documents  of  American  History.  6th  ed.  New  York,  1958 
Earrand,  M.,  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.  Rev.  ed.  New  Haven,  1937 
Eaulkner,  H.  U.,  American  Political  and  Social  History.  New  York,  1957 
Hicks,  J.  D.,  The  American  Nation,  a  history  of  the  United  States  from  1865.  3rd  ed.  Boston, 
1955 

Link,  A.  S.,  American  epoch;  a  history  of  the  United  States  since  the  lS90s.  New  York,  1955 
Morison,  S.  B.,  with  H.  S.  Oommager,  The  Growth  of  the  American  Republic.  2  vols.  4th  ed. 
New  York  and  London,  1950 

Nevins,  A.,  with  H.  S.  Oommager,  America;  The  Story  of  a  Free  People.  Oxford,  1942 
Parkes,  H.  B.,  The  United  States  of  America,  a  History.  New  York,  1953 
Savelle,  M.,  A  Short  History  of  American  Civilization.  New  York,  1957 
Schlesinger,  A.  M.,  The  Rise  of  Modem  America,  1865-1951.  4th  ed.  New  York  1951 
Schlesinger,  A.  M.,  and  Pox,  D.  R.  (ed.).  History  of  American  Life.  13  vols.  New  York. 
1927-44 
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Thiatlethwaite,  F.,  The  Great  Experiment,  an  introduction  to  the  history  0/  the  American 
people.  Cambridge,  1955 

C.  Minorities 

Brown,  F.  J.  (ed.),  One  America :  the  history,  contributions  and  present  problems  of  our  racial 
and  national  minorities.  3rd  ed.  New  York,  1952 
Dale,  E.  B.,  The  Indians  of  the  South-west.  Univ.  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1949 
Du  Bois,  W.  E.  B.,  Black  Folk,  Then  and  Now:  An  Essay  in  the  History  and  Sociology  of  the 
Negro  Race.  New  York,  1939 

Frazier,  E.  F.,  The  Negro  in  the  United  States.  Eev.  ed.  New  York,  1957 
McWilliams,  Carey,  Brothers  Under  the  Skin:  A  Study  of  the  Position  of  Racial  Minorities  in 
Continental  United  States  and  the  Possessions.  Bev.  ed.  New  York,  1951 
Myrdal,  Q.,  An  American  Dilemma:  The  Negro  Problem  and  Modem  Democracy.  2  vols. 
9th  ed.  New  York,  1944 

Rose,  A.  and  0.,  America  Divided:  Minority  Group  Relations  in  the  United  States.  New 
York,  1948 

Schermerhom,  R.  A.,  These  Our  People:  Minorities  in  American  Culture.  New  York,  1949 
Whitney,  W.  D.,  Who  are  the  Americans  ?  3rd  ed.  Loudon,  1942 
Wissler,  Clark,  Indians  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  1946 

D.  Economic  History 

The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  9  toIs.  New  York,  1946  ff. 

Anderson,  W.  H.,  Taxation  and  the  American  Economy.  New  York,  1951 
Bining,  A.  C.,  The  Rise  of  American  Economic  Life.  3rd  ed.  New  York,  1963 
Fainsod,  M.,  and  Gordon,  L.,  Government  and  the  American  Economy.  Rev.  ed.  New  York 
1948 

Faulkner,  H.  XI.,  American  Economic  History.  7th  ed.  New  York,  1954 

Hall,  P.  P.,  Government  and  Business.  3rd  ed.  New  York,  1949 

Jones,  P.  d’  A.,  An  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  since  1783.  London,  1956 

Kirkland,  B.  0.,  A  History  of  American  Economic  Life.  3rd  ed.  New  York,  1951 

Larson,  H.  M.,  Guide  to  Business  History.  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1948 

Lewis,  0.,  The  U.S.  and  Foreign  Investment  Problems.  Washington,  1948 

Mund,  V.  A.,  Government  and  Business.  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1955 

Shannon,  P.  A.,  America’s  Economic  Growth.  3rd  ed.  New  York,  1951 

Wright,  0.  W.,  Economic  History  of  the  U.S.  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1949 

E.  Foreign  Relations 

American  Foreign  Policy  Library,  ed.  Sumner  Wells  (Harvard  TJniv.  Press)  :  B.  A.  Speiser 
The  U.S.  and  the  Near  East  (rev.  ed.  1950):  C.  Brinton,  The  U.S.  and  Britain  (i-ev.  ed.  1948)’ 
J.  K.  Pairbank,  The  U.S.  and  China  (rev.  ed.  1958);  V.  M.  Dean,  The  U.S.  and  Russia  (1948)-’ 
D.  Perkins,  The  U.S.  and  the  Caribbean  (1948);  A.  P.  XVhitaker,  The  U.S.  and  South  America 
(1948);  D.  0.  McKay,  The  U.S.  and  France  (1951);  B.  O.  Reischauer,  The  U.S.  and  Japan 
(1950):  W.  N.  Brown,  The  U.S.  and  India  and  PaJcistan  (1953):  H.  S.  Hughes,  The  U.S. 
and  Italy  (1953);  H.  P.  Cline,  The  U.S.  and  Mexico  (1953)\  L.  V.  Thomas  and  R.  N.  Frye" 
The  U.S.  and  Turkey  and  Iran  (1951);  P.  D.  Scott,  The  U.S.  and  Scandinavia  (1950);'  A.  p’ 
Whitaker,  The  U.S.  and  Argentina  (1954);  R.  L.  Wolff,  The  Balkans  in  Our  Time  (19’56) ' 

The  United  States  in  World  Affairs.  1931  ff.  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  New  York 
from  1932.  Annual.  ’ 

Allen,  H.  0.,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  1783-1952.  London,  1954 
Bailey,  T.  A.,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  American  People.  6th  ed.  New  T'ork,  1958 
Bartlett,  R.  J.  (ed.).  The  Record  of  American  Diplomacy:  Documents  and  Readings  in  the 
History  of  American  Foreign  Relations.  3rd  ed.  New  York,  1954 
Bemis,  S.  F.,  The  American  Secretaries  of  State  and  their  Diplomacy.  10  vols.  New  York 
1927-29. — The  Diplomacy  of  the  American  Revolution.  New  York  and  London,  1935 
A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.  4th  ed.  New  York,  1935. — The  Latin- American 
Policy  of  the  United  States:  An  Historical  Interpretation.  New  York,  1943. — Guide  to  the 
Diplomatic  History  oj  the  U.S.,  1775-1921.  New  ed.  Washington,  1951.— TAe  United 
Stales  as  a  World  Power :  a  diplomatic  history.  Rev.  ed.  New  York,  1955 
Dulles,  P.  R.,  America's  Rise  to  World  Power,  1898-1954.  New  York,  1955 
Heindel,  R.  H.,  The  American  Impact  on  Great  Britain,  1898-1914 :  A  Study  of  the  United 
States  in  World  History.  Philadelphia  and  London,  1940 
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For  information  as  to  State  Local  Government,  see  under  United  States, 
p.  580  and  p.  602. 

Against  the  names  of  the  Governors  and  the  Secretaries  of  State,  (D.)  stands 
for  Democrat  and  (R.)  for  Republican. 

Figures  for  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  various  states  are 
those  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  takes  the  original  state 
figures  and  arranges  them  on  a  common  pattern  so  that  those  of  one  state 
can  be  compared  with  those  of  any  other.  The  Council  of  State  Govern¬ 
ments  now  uses  the  Bureau’s  figures  exclusively. 

Official  publications  of  the  various  states  and  insular  possessions  are  listed  in  the  Monthly 
Check-List  of  State  Publications,  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress  since  1910.  Their  character 
and  contents  are  discussed  in  J.  K.  Wilcox’s  Manual  on  the  Use  of  State  Publications  (1940). 
Of  great  importance  bibliographically  are  the  publications  of  the  Historical  Records  Survey 
and  the  American  Imprints  Inventory,  which  record  local  archives,  official  publications  and 
state  imprints.  These  publications  supplement  those  of  state  historical  societies  which  usually 
publish  journals  and  monographs  on  state  and  local  history.  An  outstanding  source  of 
statistical  data  is  the  material  issued  by  the  various  state  planning  boards  and  commissions, 
to  which  should  be  added  the  Financial  Statistics  of  State  and  Local  Oovemments  issued  by 
the  IJ.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  .  nnc-w 
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ALABAMA 

GOVERNMENT.  Alabama,  settled  in  1699  as  part  of  the  French 
Province  of  Louisiana,  and  ceded  to  the  British  in  1763,  was  organized  as 
a  Territory,  1817,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  14  Dec.  1819.  The  present 
constitution  dates  from  1901 ;  it  has  had  116  amendments.  The  legislature 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  35  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  106 
members,  all  elected  for  4  years.  The  Governor  and  Lieut.-Governor  are 
elected  for  4  years.  The  state  is  divided  into  67  counties.  The  state  is 
represented  in  Congress  by  2  senators  and  9  representatives.  Alabama  re- 
quh’es  voters  to  pay  a  poll  tax  for  2  years.  Applicants  for  registration 
must  take  an  anti-communist  oath*  and  fill  out  a  questionnaire  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  registrars.  In  18  of  the  67  counties  Negroes  constitute 
50%  or  more  of  the  population.  Voters  in  the  1956  presidential  election 
numbered  495,012  (29-6%  of  the  potential  electorate  of  1,675,000);  Steven¬ 
son  polled  279,982  votes,  Eisenhower,  194,883.  Montgomery  is  the  capital. 

Governor.  John  M.  Patterson  (D.),  1959-63  ($25,000). 

Lieut.-Governor.  Albert  Boutwell  (D.) 

Secretary  of  State.  Bettye  Frink  (D.)  ($8,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  51,609  sq.  miles,  including  631  sq. 
miles  of  inland  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  3,061,743,  an 
increase  of  8-1%  over  that  of  1940.  Births,  1957,  83,808  (26-6  per  1,000 
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population);  deaths,  28,201  (8-9);  infant  deaths,  2,703  (32-3  per  1,000  live 
births);  marriages,  19,939  (6-3) ;  divorces,  11,321.  Estimated  population, 
1  July  1957,  3,151,000. 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex,  1950)  was: 


"Wliite 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1910 

1,228,832 

908,282 

909 

70 

2,138,093 

41-7 

19S0 

1,700,844 

944,834 

465 

106 

2,646,248 

51-8 

1940 

1,849,097 

983,290 

464 

110 

2,832,961 

55-6 

1950 

2,079,591 

979,617 

928 

1 

669 

J 

3,061,743 

59-9 

Male  . 
Female 


1,032,714 

1,046,877 


468,561 

511,056 


All  others 


1,365 

1,170 


1,502,640 

1,569,103 


Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  1,340,937  (43-8%)  were  urban  (30-2% 
in  1940);  those  21  years  old  or  older  numbered  1,748,551.  Native  whites 
were  2,065,778;  foreign  born  whites,  13,813. 

The  large  cities  (census,  1950)  were:  Birmingham,  326,037;  MobUe, 
129,009;  Montgomery  (capital),  106,525;  Gadsden,  55,725. 


RELIGION.  Chief  rehgious  bodies  (1936)  are:  Negro  Baptists  (with 
375,084),  Southern  Baptists  (212,855),  Methodist  Episcopal  (155,416), 
Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Disciples  of  Christ.  Total  membership,  all 
denominations,  1,138,472. 

EDUCATION.  In  1956-57  the  12,581  elementary  and  high  schools 
reported  24,792  teachers  and  744,475  enrolled  pupds;  there  are  separate 
schools  for  coloured  pupUs.  The  9  state-supported  colleges  had,  in  1955-56, 
38,975  students  (4,661  Negroes)  and  1,784  teachers  (200  Negroes).  100 
denominational  and  private  colleges  and  schools  had  16,391  students. 
For  superior  and  professional  education  the  most  important  (1955-56)  in¬ 
stitutions  are  the  University  of  Alabama  (founded  1831)  with  892  instructors 
and  12,207  students;  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  420  instructors  and 
13,191  students:  Tuskegee  Institute  (coloured;  founded  in  1881),  237 
teachers  and  1,916  students. 


WELFARE.  In  21  counties  the  state  controls  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverage,  while  46  coimties  remain  ‘  bone  dry.’  Unemployment  Insurance 
was  adopted  in  1935;  in  1957  it  covered  527,000  employers  and  91,400 
claimants  for  benefit  averaging  $20-78  per  week.  In  July  1958  there  were 
102,713  recipients  of  old-age  pensions,  receiving  an  average  of  $37-57  per 
month;  23,027  families  ■\vith  91,430  eligible  recipients,  $^21-96  per  case; 
12,778  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  $35-92.  Hospitals  numbered  139 
in  1957 ;  there  are  also  25  clinics.  In  1954  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  had 
an  average  of  7,076  patients.  The  prison  population  on  31  Aug.  1968  was 
5,405  (171-5  per  100,000  population  which  is  the  second  highest  rate  among 
the  states).  In  1958  there  were  2  executions;  from  1930  to  1958  there  w-ere 
128  executions  (electrocution)  including  23  whites  and  77  Negroes  for 
murder  and  2  whites  and  19  Negroes  for  rape. 

Statutes  require  separate  transportation,  including  buses ;  separation  in 
mental  hospitals,  poor-houses  and  penal  institutions.  Marriage  between 
white  and  coloured  persons  is  prohibited. 

FINANCE.  General  revenues  of  the  state  government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  30  Sept.  1967  were  total  revenue  $312,296,892,  from  borrowing  and 
investment  funds  $35,073,378,  total  $347,370,270;  taxation  furnished 
$226,199,434  and  federal  grants,  $87,097,459.  Expenditures  were 
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$3/0,978,420,  ot  which  education  took  $1 16,455,304,  and  highways, 
$90,365,709.  The  state  operates  the  State  Liquor  Monopoly  (net  income, 
year  ending  30  Sept.  1957,  $15,982,724)  and  also  the  docks  and  shipping 
terminals. 

The  net  long-term  debt  on  30  Sept.  1957  amounted  to  $97,247,000. 


PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Alabama  is  largely  an  agricultural 
state;  the  number  of  farms  in  1954  was  176,956,  covering  20,810492  acres, 
of  which  4,812,086  acres  were  crop  land;  average  farm  had  117-6  acres  and 
was  valued  at  $6-208.  In  1954,  73%  of  the  farms  were  less  than  100  acres; 
90%  less  tha,n  220  acres.  Proportion  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  in  1954 
was  34-2%  (in  1950,  41-4%).  Non-white  operators  had  46,023  farms  (26% 
of  the  total).  In  1954,  16%  of  farms  had  telephones,  88%  electricity,  34% 
motor  trucks,  30%  tractors,  43%  automobiles. 

Since  the  enactment  of  a  Soil  Conservation  Act  in  1939,  26  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  districts  have  been  established  embracing  the  entire  land  area  of  the 
state. 

Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops,  $185m.;  livestock,  $220-2m.  Chief 
crops  are  cotton  (535,736  bales  in  1957);  maize  (57-77m.  bu.);  peanuts 
(140-4m.  lb.);  sugar  cane  (285,000  gallons  of  syrup).  Area  of  national 
forest  lands  on  30  June  1957,  632,131  acres.  On  1  Jan.  1958  the  livestock 
comprised  130,000  horses  and  mules,  376,000  milch  cows,  1,816,000  all  cattle 
83,000  sheep  and  930,000  swine.  In  1957,  103,875,000  broilers  produced  a 
gross  income  of  $59,832,000. 


Industry.  In  1957  the  39,000  manufacturing  establishments  employed 
248,000  production  workers,  earning  $975m.;  output  value  of  manufactur- 
mg  was  $4,118m.  compared  with  $3,089m.  in  1954.  Pig-iron,  1956, 
amounted  to  6,565,085  short  tons.  Its  steel  industry,  with  a  capacity,  1 
Jan.  1957,  of  5,001,020  net  tons  of  ingots,  ranks  eighth.  Other  products; 

(1957),  5-9m.  tons;  Portland  cement 
AAn“'T  mineral  output  in  1957  was  valued  at 

$209,422,000.  Lumber  cuts,  1956,  was  valued  at  $261m. 


COMMUNICATIONS.  The  chief  port  is  Mobile,  with  a  large  ocean¬ 
going  trade;  the  port  can  accommodate  25  ocean-going  vessels.  The  9-ft 
channel  of  the  Tennessee  River  traverses  North  Alabama  for  200  miles;  the 
Warnor-Tombigbee  Waterway  (476  miles)  connects  the  Birmingham  in- 
dustrial  area  with  Mobile  and  also  with  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway - 
the  Chattahoochee  River  9-ft  channel  extends  from  the  Gulf  to  Columbia 
(Alabama).  In  1956  the  railways  had  a  length  of  5,316  miles.  In  1957  the 
(39  public).  The  state  system  of  paved  roads  comprised 
14,026  miles  m  1956;  total  highways,  including  county,  70,597  miles. 


Books  of  Reference 

Alabama  O^tcial  and  Statistical  Register.  Montgomery.  Quadrennial 
Alabama  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts  {1955-56).  Birmingham,  1956 
federal  Writers’ rroject.  Alabama:  A  Guide  to  the  Deep  South.  New  York  1949 
Farmer,  Process  in  Alabama.  Univ.  of  Alabama,  1949  ’ 

Martin,  B.  0.,  YAr  Grou-th  of  State  Administration  in  Alabama.  Universitv  Ala  1942 
Moore,  A.  B.,  History  of  Alabama.  University,  Ala.,  1934  iversiry,  iia.,  1942 


ALASKA 

pi®'>0''ered_ in  1741  by  Vitus  Bering,  its  first  settle¬ 
ment,  on  Kodiak  Island,  was  in  1784.  The  area  now  known  as  Alaska  was 
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previously  Russian  America  with  its  capital  (1806)  at  Sitka.  Alaska  was 
purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Russia  under  the  treaty  of  30  March 
1867  for  S7-2m.,  at  less  than  2  cents  an  acre,  ft  was  not  organized  until 
1884,  when  it  became  a  ‘  district’  governed  by  the  code  of  the  state  of  Oregon. 
By  Act  of  Congress  approved  24  Aug.  1912  Alaska  became  an  incorporated 
Territory;  its  first  legislature  in  1913  granted  votes  to  women,  7  years  in 
advance  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  The  capital  since  1906  has  been 
at  Juneau. 

Alaska  officially  became  the  49th  state  of  the  Union  on  3  Jan.  1959; 
the  first  territory  to  be  admitted  since  the  entry  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
in  1912.  It  has  the  largest  area  of  any  state,  being  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  Texas.  The  State  Enabling  Act  was  signed  by  President  Eisenhower 
on  7  July  1968.  There  followed  a  referendum  on  26  Aug.  and  elections  on 
25  Nov.  1958. 

An  important  provision  of  the  Enabling  Act  is  that  the  state  has  the 
right  to  select  103,550,000  acres  of  vacant  and  unappropriated  public  lands 
in  order  to  establish  ‘a  tax  basis’;  it  can  open  these  lands  to  prospectors 
for  minerals,  and  the  state  is  to  derive  the  principal  advantage  in  all  gains 
resulting  from  the  discovery  of  minerals.  In  addition,  certain  federally 
administered  lands  at  present  reserved  for  conservation  of  fisheries  and 
wild  life  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  state.  Special  provision  is  made  for 
federal  control  of  land  for  defence  in  areas  of  high  strategic  importance. 

The  Enabling  Act  affirmed  that  the  constitution  of  Alaska,  approved  by 
the  legislators  and  adopted  by  public  vote,  24  April  1956,  was  in  conformity 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.  The  new  state  legislature  consists  of  a 
Senate  of  20  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  40  members.  The 
state  sends  2  senators  and  1  representative  to  Congress.  The  franchise 
may  be  exercised  by  all  persons  over  19  years  of  age. 

Governor.  William  A.  Egan  (D.),  1959-63. 

Secretary  of  State.  Hugh  J.  Wade  (D.). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  gross  area  (land  and  water)  is 
1,518,717  sq.  km  or  586,400  sq.  miles;  the  land  area  is  571,065  sq.  miles,  of 
which  99-86%  was  in  federal  ownership  in  1957.  Alaska  has  2  national 
forests:  the  Tongass  of  16-08m.  acres  and  the  Chugach  of  4-81m.  acres; 
total  area  mthdratvn  from  public  entry  is  114,315,819  acres.  There  is  one 
National  Park  (Mount  McKinley,  1,939,493  acres)  and  3  National  Monu¬ 
ments,  Katmai  (2,268,480  acres).  Glacier  Bay  and  Sitka,  aggregating 
4,966,124  acres.  Census  population; 

1880  33.426  1910  64,3.56  1940  72,524 

1900  63,592  1930  59,278  1950  128,843 

The  civil  population  was  stationary  between  1900  and  1940.  Much 
of  the  sharp  rise  shown  in  the  1950  census  (an  increase  of  77-4%)  reflects  the 
increase  in  military  activity ;  military  population,  1950,  was  20,407  (50,000 
in  1955).  Density,  1950,  was  0-2  per  sq.  mile.  Estimated  population,  I 
July  1955,  209,000  (169,350  white  and  39,650  native). 

The  white  population  in  1950  numliered  92,808  (60,390  males  and 
32,418  females),  of  whom  6,476  were  foreign-born;  native  stock  numbered 
33,863  (17, .548  males  and  16,315  females),  of  whom  14,089  were  Indians, 
15,882  were  Eskimos  and  3,892  were  Aleuts. 

In  1956  there  were  7,609  births  (37  per  1,000  population);  1,228  deaths 
(6);  1,827  marriages  (8-9),  and  58.3  divorces. 

The  largest  town  is  Anchorage,  which  had  (census  of  1950)  a  population 
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of  11,254  and  an  estimated  populartion,  1954  (including  annexed  suburbs), 
of  29,000 ;  other  towns  are  Juneau,  seat  of  the  Government,  5,956 ;  Fair¬ 
banks,  5,771  (10,050  in  1956,  estimated) ;  Ketchikan,  5,305 ;  Seward,  2,114 ; 
Sitka,  1,985;  Nome,  1,876;  Petersburg,  1,619.  There  are  altogether  31 
incorporated  towns  with  an  assessed  valuation,  1956,  of  $287m. 

RELIGION.  In  Alaska  are  many  religious  missions  representing  the 
Russian  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
and  other  denominations.  The  Society  of  Friends  had  1,727  members  in 


1957, 


EDUCATION.  During  1956-57  there  were  68  rural  schools  (3,040 
pupils),  28  city  schools  (21,080),  8  militarj’-base  schools  (5,766)  and  22 
‘  Johnson-O’Malley  schools’  (590) ;  all  are  under  the  Education  Department. 
The  Alaska  Native  Service  maintained  80  elementary  day  schools  and  2 
boarding  and  vocational  schools  with  4,549  students ;  this  office  also  handles 
the  medical  and  general  care  of  the  native  population.  The  University  of 
Alaska  (founded  in  1922)  had  75  teachers  and  646  students  plus  approxi¬ 
mately  550  draftees  on  the  militairy  bases  and  689  under  the  adult  training 
plan. 

Cinemas  numbered  28  in  1955,  with  seating  capacity  of  14,000;  there 
were  18  broadcasting  stations  in  1957. 

WELFARE.  The  Alaska  Department  of  Health  provides  sanitary 
inspection,  public  health  laboratories,  nursing  services  for  infants  and 
crippled  children’s  welfare  services. 

Old  Age  Assistance  was  estabhshed  under  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act,  and  1,559  persons  received  an  average  of  $63-43  per  month  in  Dec. 
1957;  1,265  families  with  3,163  dependent  children  received  an  average  of 
$98-24  monthly  per  family ;  83  bhnd  persona  received  an  average  of  $69-54 
per  month.  A  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  established  in  1937,  handles 
welfare  cases. 

There  are  27  hospitals  with  769  tuberculosis  beds,  60  orthopaedic  beds, 
887  general  beds  and  164  bassinets;  9  hospitals  are  operated  by  the 
Alaska  Native  Service,  6  by  Protestant  Churches,  6  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
6  by  communities  and  one  each  by  the  state  and  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon. 
Tuberculosis  rate  in  1964  was  16-4  new  cases  per  1,000  non-white  population 
and  0-66  new  cases  per  1,000  among  the  whites;  the  death  rate  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  was  1-99  per  1,000  non-white  persons  and  0-06  per  1,000  whites. 

Alaska  is  the  only  section  of  the  U.S.  where  women,  by  legislative  Act, 
are  guaranteed  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

JUSTICE.  The  state  constitutes  1  judicial  district  with  4  divisions, 
each  with  a  district  judge. 

FINANCE.  Alaskans  are  subject  to  all  the  tax  laws  of  U.S.  In  addition, 

there  is  a  territorial  income  tax  on  individuals  and  corporations  (equal  to 
12-5%  of  the  federal  income  tax),  and  a  licence  tax  on  businesses,  and  other 
levies.  In  the  fiscal  year  1955-66  territorial  tax  collections  were  $18,342,874. 

The  budget  of  the  Territory  was  as  follows  (in  $) : 


Net  balance,  1  July  1955 
Receipts,  1955-66  . 


.  9,271,961 

.  .61,948,6.30 


Disbursements,  1955-56. 
Baiance,  30  June  1956  . 


.  30,047,461 
.  11,173,030 


Total  . 


.  41,220,491 


Total 


.  41,220,491 


The  Territory  had  no  funded  debt. 
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PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  some  parts  of  the  state  the  climate 
during  the  brief  spring  and  summer  of  90-140  days  is  not  unsuitable  for 
agricultural  operations,  thanks  to  the  long  hours  of  simhght,  but  Alaska  is 
a  food-importing  area.  There  are  an  estimated  6.5,000  sq.  miles  of  tillable 
land  and  35,000  sq.  miles  of  grazing  land  (of  the  latter  800,000  acres  are 
leased  and  200,000  acres  were  being  actively  grazed  in  1964).  In  1954  there 
were  400  active  farms  wdth  a  total  acreage  of  13,215 ;  the  average  farm  was 
of  approximately  33  acres,  compared  with  80  acres  in  1950.  Total  value  of 
land  and  buildings  in  1950  was  $6,543,970.  The  1950  census  showed  207 
horses,  mules  and  colts,  2,236  cattle,  1,201  hogs  and  6,046  sheep ;  tractors 
at  321  outnumbered  horses  and  mules ;  24  farms  raised  fur-bearing  animals. 
Farm  production  in  19.54  was  valued  at  $2,887,925;  dairy  products  account 
for  approximately  38%;  potatoes,  36%;  poultry,  13%;  livestock,  5%, 
and  fur  farming,  7%. 

There  were  (in  1956)  30,636  reindeer  in  north-western  Alaska.  The 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  administers  the  reindeer  industry  on  behalf  of  the 
native  Eskimos  and  Indians ;  aU  non-native  reindeer  owners  have  been 
bought  out. 

The  government-owned  fur-seal  herd  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  admini¬ 
stered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  comprises  about  85%  of  the  fur 
seals  of  the  world.  This  herd  contained  between  l-5m.  and  T8m.  animals 
in  1963;  the  average  annual  take  over  the  past  10  years  has  been  62,953 
fur-seal  skins  but  increased  to  122,826  in  1956.  Under  the  terms  of  the  1958 
Enabling  Act,  the  state  receives  from  the  federal  government  70%  of  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  fur-seal  skins  and  sea-otter  skins. 

Forestry.  In  south-eastern  and  south-central  Alaska  timber  fringes 
the  shore  of  the  mainland  and  all  the  islands  extending  inland  to  a  depth  of 
5  miles.  The  estimated  stand  is  about  84,760m.  bd  ft  (set  aside  in  the  2 
national  forests),  of  which  73%  is  Western  hemlock,  21%  spruce  and  6% 
Western  red  and  Alaska  cedar.  About  200m.  bd  ft  of  timber  is  cut  annually 
(220m.  in  195.5-66)  compared  with  a  possible  annual  cut,  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis,  of  1,000m.  In  July  1954  production  began  in  Alaska’s  first 
pulp-mill,  near  Ketchikan,  which  has  a  capacity  of  dissolving  480  tons  of 
pulp  daily.  Wholesale  value  of  pulp,  1955,  was  about  $20m. 

Fisheries.  The  chief  resource  industry  of  Alaska  is  fishing,  but  it  is 
declining  in  output — the  red  salmon  pack,  which  used  to  average  more  than 
2m.  cases  annually,  was,  in  1956,  993,642  cases.  The  industry  employs,  on 
a  seasonal  basis,  about  23,000  persons  each  year.  Total  value  of  fishery 
products  in  1956  was  $92,960,379.  The  salmon  processed  in  116  canneries 
in  1956  totalled  2,985,690  cases. 

Mining.  Gold  is  worked  mainly  in  the  Yukon  River  basin,  and  at  Nome 
and  other  places  on  the  west  coast ;  production  since  1880  has  been  valued  at 
$661,631,290.  In  1957  output  of  gold  was  215,467  troy  oz.  (756,970  troy 
oz.  in  1940) ;  silver,  28,862  troy  oz.  The  mining  industry,  1956,  employed 
1,991  men;  goldmining  languishes,  due  to  high  costs.  Total  value  of 
mineral  production,  1967,  $28'8m.  Bituminous  coal,  1956,  yielded  697,730 
short  tons,  valued  at  $6m.  Natural  gas  was  discovered  in  1949  south  of 
Point  Barrow  and  oil,  in  1951,  at  Umiat,  Oil  explorations  and  drilling  by 
11  major  oil  companies  was  under  way  in  1956.  In  1957  oil  was  discovered 
on  a  commercial  scale  at  the  Swanson  River  unit  on  the  Kenai  peninsular, 
and  a  well  drilled  there  was  yielding  about  500  bbl  a  day  in  1958.  Shipment 
to  California  began  in  1957.  Before  this  discovery  only  6'6m.  acres  of  the 
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state  had  been  leased  or  had  applications  pending;  by  the  end  of  1958  some 
40m.  acres  either  had  been  leased  or  were  applied  for.  What  may  prove 
to  be  a  useful  iron  deposit  for  a  local  iron  and  steel  industry  at  Klukwan 
was  being  explored  extensively  in  1964  by  a  Canadian  mining  concern. 

COMMERCE.  Alaska’s  trade  is  mainly  with  the  continental  U.S.,  but 
no  recent  figures  are  available.  In  1956,  imports  from  all  countries  totalled 
$3,837,635,  and  exports  (excluding  certain  commodity  exports  under 
security  regulations),  $8,468,182. 

Imports  from  U.K.,  1954,  £884,475;  1955,  £5,538;  1956,  £14,479;  1957, 
£17,905;  1958,  £41,509;  exports  to  U.K.,  1954,  £16,677;  1955,  £49,319; 
1956,  £1,876;  1957,  £12;  1958,  £2,418  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns). 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shifting.  Regular  shipping  services  to  and 
from  the  U.S.  are  furnished  by  2  steamship  lines  and  several  barge  lines 
operating  out  of  Seattle  and  other  Pacific  coast  ports.  Three  Canadian 
companies  also  furnish  a  regular  service  from  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Railways.  There  is  a  railway  of  111  miles  from  Skagway  to  the  town 
of  Whitehorse  (in  the  Canadian  Yukon  region).  The  government-owned 
Alaska  Railroad  runs  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks,  a  distance  of  471  miles 
(636  miles,  including  branches).  In  1956  it  carried  113,069  revenue 
passengers  and  1,473,268  tons  of  revenue  freight,  much  of  it  military 
requirements. 

Roads.  Alaska  maintained  (1957),  extending  from  navigable  w'aterways 
and  railways  into  interior,  1,957  miles  of  primarj'^  roads  (95%  paved)  and 
3,193  miles  of  secondary  roads  (mainly  gravel  surfaced).  Registered  motor 
vehicles,  1956,  63,569. 

The  Alaska  Highway  extends  1,623  miles  from  Dawson  Creek,  British 
Columbia,  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  It  is  24  ft  wide  and  was  built  by  U.S. 
Army  engineers  between  12  March  and  1  Dec.  1942,  at  a  cost  of  $138m. 
The  greater  portion  of  it,  because  it  lies  in  Canada,  is  now  maintained  by 
the  Canadian  Government.  In  1956  total  traffic  was  76,715  persons. 

Post.  There  were  (1957)  227  post  offices,  and  good  mail  services  to 
the  state.  The  Alaskan  towns  are  connected  by  telephone  with  the  U.S. 
and  by  telegraph  and  radio  with  the  U.S.  and  Canada;  since  1901  these 
facilities  have  been  furnished  by  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army; 
telephones,  1958,  33,227,  including  8,176  privately  operated. 

Aviation.  Alaska  has  356  airports  and  73  seaplane  bases.  In  1955 
airlines  between  Alaska  and  the  U.S.  carried  158,602  passengers. 

BANKING.  Alaska  had,  on  31  Dec.  1956,  6  national  banks  and  12 
teiTitorial  banks  with  combined  capital  of  $3,188,000  net,  undivided  profits 
of  $2,794,903. 
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ARIZONA 

GOVERNMENT.  Arizona  was  settled  in  1732,  organized  as  a  Territory 
in  1863  and  became  a  state  on  14  Feb.  1912.  The  state  constitution  (1912, 
with  now  36  amendments)  placed  the  government  under  direct  control  of 
the  people  through  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  the  Recall.  The  state 
Senate  consists  of  28  members  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  80,  all 
elected  for  2  years.  Arizona  sends  to  Congress  2  representatives  (each 
elected  from  a  separate  district)  and  2  senators.  Indians  are  entitled  to 
vote.  In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  poUed  176,990  votes: 
Stevenson,  112,880. 

The  state  capital  is  Phoenix  (population  in  1953,  128,841).  Tucson  had 
a  population  of  48,774.  The  state  is  divided  into  14  counties. 

Governor.  Paul  Fannin  (R.),  1959-61  ($15,000). 

Secretary  of  Stale.  Wesley  Bohn  (D.). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  113,909  sq.  miles,  including  334 
sq.  miles  of  water.  Of  the  total  area  (72,691,200  acres)  32,321,000  were 
owned  by  the  federal  government  in  1955,  including  19,145,119  acres  held 
by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  Census  population  on  1  April  1950  was 
749,587,  an  increase  of  60-1%  over  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  Dec. 
1957,  1,500,000.  Births,  1957,  31,814  (29-3  per  1,000  population);  deaths, 

8.652  (8);  infant  deaths,  1,141  (35-9  per  1,000  hve  births);  marriages, 

9.652  (8-9);  divorces  (1957),  5,328. 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex,  1950) : 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Chinese  Japanese 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1910 

171,468 

2,009 

29,201 

1,305  371 

204,354 

1-8 

1930 

378,651 

10,749 

43,726 

1,110  879 

435,573 

3-8 

1940 

426,792 

14,993 

65,076 

1,449  632 

499,261 

4.4 

1950 

654,511 

25,974 

65,761 

1,951  780 

749,587 

6-6 

Male 

330,216 

13,430 

V 

^  “there 

379,059 

_ 

Female 

324,295 

12,544 

370,528 

__ 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  non-whites  had  48,843  males  and  46,233 
females;  416,000  (55-5%)  were  urban  (33'3%  in  1940);  442,004  were  21 
years  of  ago  or  older.  Native  whites  were  608,917 ;  foreign-born  whites, 
45,694. 

RELIGION.  The  leading  rehgious  bodies  are  Roman  Catholics 
(94,043  adherents  in  1936),  Latter  Day  Saints  (22,062),  Methodists  (10,571), 
Presbyterians  (6,163),  Baptists  and  Episcopalians.  The  rapid  increase  in 
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population  since  1940  invalidates  these  statistics,  but  no  later  figures  are 
available. 

EDUCATION.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  16  years,  and  instruction  is  free  for  pupils  from  6  to  21  years  of  age. 
The  enrolled  pupils  in  1957-58  in  the  227  district  elementary  schools  were 
205,522,  with  6,877  classroom  teachers,  82  public  high  schools  had  56,698 
pupils  and  2,368  teachers.  The  total  expenditure  (excluding  capital  ex¬ 
penditures)  for  public  schools  (1957-58)  was  $76-6m.  Teachers’  salaries 
(elementary)  averaged  $4,877  and  (secondary)  $4,411.  The  state  maintains 
a  university  and  an  agricultural  school,  both  at  Tucson,  colleges  with 
university  rating  at  Flagstaff  and  Tempe,  and  2  junior  colleges  at  Thatcher 
and  Phoenix. 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  (maximum  $70  a  month)  is  given, 
with  federal  aid,  to  needy  citizens  65  years  of  age  or  older  who  have  resided 
in  the  state  at  least  5  years  within  the  9  years  immediately  preceding  applica¬ 
tion.  For  the  fiscal  year  1957-58  monthly  payments  were  made  to  an 
average  of  14,175  persons  at  |55’41  per  person;  5,385  families  with  14,949 
children,  $104-75  per  family ;  819  blind,  $64-25 ;  there  is  no  special  provision 
for  the  totally  disabled.  In  1949  the  state  granted  to  Indians  the  right  to 
certain  social  security  benefits  under  the  federal  act. 

In  1956  there  were  73  hospitals  listed  by  the  American  Hospital  Associa¬ 
tion;  capacity  7,990  beds.  Patients  in  mental  hospitals  on  30  June  1957 
numbered  1,595. 

In  1929  Arizona  adopted  a  law  permitting,  under  legal  safeguards,  the 
sterihzation  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958,  10 
men  and  20  women  had  been  sterihzed. 

Segregation  of  races  has  been  mandatory  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
permissible  in  high  schools,  but  the  legislature  in  1951  abolished  it.  Marriage 
is  forbidden  between  white  and  coloured  persons. 

A  ‘right-to-work’  amendment  to  the  constitution,  adopted  5  Nov.  1946, 
makes  illegal  any  concessions  to  trade-union  demands  for  a  ‘  closed  shop.’ 

The  Arizona  state  prison  on  30  June  1958  held  1,308  men  and  46  women 
(90-3  per  100,000  population);  from  1930  to  1958  there  were  33  executions 
(lethal  gas)  aU  for  murder,  24  white  men,  1  white  woman  and  8  Negroes. 

FINANCE.  General  revenues,  year  ending  30  June  1958,  were 
$135,330,200  (taxation,  $76,473,023  and  federal  aid,  $36,053,281);  general 
expenditures,  $137,852,256  (education,  $47,123,085;  highways,  $48,474,416, 
and  public  welfare,  $27,407,077). 

Bonded  and  contingent  debt  30  June  1968  was  $12,871,776. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Arizona,  despite  its  dry  climate,  is  well 
suited  for  agriculture  along  the  water- courses  and  where  irrigation  is 
practised  on  a  large  scale  from  great  reservou's  constructed  by  the  U.S.  as 
well  as  by  the  state  government  and  private  interests.  Irrigated  area,  1956, 
1,150,000  acres  in  6,809  farms.  The  wide  pasture  lands  are  favourable  for 
the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  numbers  are  either  stationary  or  de¬ 
clining  compared  with  1920. 

In  1954  Arizona  contained  9,321  farms  and  ranches  with  1,094,000 
acres  of  crop  land,  out  of  a  total  farm  and  pastoral  area  of  41,750,000 
acres  (67-5%  of  the  land  area);  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings, 
$599,666,000.  Farming  is  highly  commercialized  (6,126  commercial 
farms,  1954)  and  mechanized,  and  concentrated  largely  on  cotton  (2,206 
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cotton  farms)  picked  by  machines  and  by  Indians,  Mexicans  and  migratory 
workers  from  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  other  states.  The  average  farm 
(1964)  was  4,479-1  acres,  valued  at  §81,860. 

Area  under  cotton  (1957),  350,000  acres,  from  which  800,000  bales  of 
short  staple  and  Egyptian  cotton  were  harvested. 

Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops,  $313m. ;  from  hvestock,  $85m.  Most 
important  cereals  are  grain  sorghums  and  barley;  other  crops  include 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  lettuce.  On  1  Jan.  1958  there  were  67,000  horses 
and  mides,  943,000  all  cattle,  52,000  milch  cows,  445,000  sheep  and  34,000 
swine.  The  wool  chp  in  1957  amounted  to  3,065,000  lb.  from  429,000 
sheep;  mohair  production  (1956)  was  149,000  lb.  from  48,000  goats.  The 
national  forests  in  the  state  had  an  area  (1957)  of  11,390,669  acres. 

In  1958  there  were  48  soil-conservation  districts  embracing  45,428,694 
acres,  aU  in  farm  land  and  grazing  lands. 

Mining.  The  mining  industries  of  the  state  are  important,  but  less  so 
than  agriculture  and  manufacturing.  The  production  of  gold  in  1957  was 
157,300  fine  oz.;  silver,  5,336,000  fine  oz.;  copper,  512,600  short  tons, 
leading  all  states ;  lead,  12,500  short  tons;  zinc,  33,300  short  tons;  mercury 
(undisclosed).  The  total  value  of  minerals  mined  in  1957  was  $372,644,000. 

Industry.  In  1954  (federal  census),  820  manufacturing  establishments 
had  26,050  production  workers,  earning  $109,827,000;  value  added  by 
manufacture,  $191,387,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1957  there  were  2,295  miles  of  steam  rail¬ 
ways.  Airports,  1957,  numbered  151,  of  which  57  were  public.  The  state 
maintains  32,373  miles  of  road,  of  which  27,500  miles  were  surfaced  in  1967. 

Books  of  Reference 

Federal  Writers’  Project.  Arizona:  A  Guide  to  the  Youngest  State.  New  Tort,  1954 
Parish,  T.  E.,  History  of  Arizona.  8  voLs.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  1915-18 

Lockwood,  F.  0.,  Pioneer  Days  in  Arizona;  from  the  Spanish  Occupation  to  Statehood.  New 
York  and  London,  1932 

Van  Petten,  D.  R.,  The  Constitution  and  Government  of  Arizona.  2nd  ed.  Tempe,  1956 
Wyllys,  R.  K.,  Arizona:  the  History  of  a  Frontier  State.  Phoenix,  1951 

State  Librart.  Department  of  Library  and  Archives,  State  House,  Phoenix.  Director : 
Mrs  Alice  B.  Good. 
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GOVERNMENT.  Arkansas  was  settled  in  1686,  made  a  Territory  in 
1819  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  15  June  1836.  The  name  is  Indian, 
and  means  ‘  the  people  down  stream.’  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a 
Senate  of  35  members,  elected  for  4  years,  partially  renewed  every  2  years, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  100  members  elected  for  2  years.  The 
sessions  are  biennial  and  usually  limited  to  60  days.  The  Governor  and 
Lieut. -Governor  are  elected  for  2  years.  The  state  is  divided  into  76 
counties ;  the  capital  is  Little  Rock.  The  state  is  represented  in  Con¬ 
gress  by  2  senators  and  6  representatives.  Arkansas  is  one  of  6  southern 
states  which  req'iiire  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  form  of  registration  for  voting. 
In  9  of  the  75  counties  Negroes  constitute  50%  or  more  of  the  population. 
In  the  1956  presidential  election  Stevenson  polled  213,277  votes  (8  electoral 
votes);  Eisenhower,  186,287;  total  was  39-5%  of  the  potential  electorate. 

Oovernor.  Orval  E.  Faubus  (D.)  1959-61  ($10,000). 

Lieut. -Governor,  Nathan  Gordon  (D.)  ($2,500). 

Secretary  of  State.  C.  G.  HaU  (D.). 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  53,104  sq.  miles  (429  sq.  miles 
being  inland  water).  Census  population  on  1  April  1950  was  1,909,511,  a 
decrease  of  2%  from  that  of  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1957,  was 
1,789,000.  Births,  1957,  were  42,879  (24-3  per  1,000  population);  deaths, 
10,587  (9-4) ;  infant  deaths,  1,062  (24-8  per  1,000  live  births) ;  marriages, 
13,340  (7-5);  divorces,  4,082.  Legislation  requiring  a  premarital  medical 
test  went  into  effect  1  July  1953;  marriages  recorded  in  1951  totalled 
53,247  compared  with  16,114  in  1964. 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex,  1950)  was : 

Per  sq. 


1910 

1930 

1940 

1960 

White 

1,131,026 

1,375,315 

1,466,084 

1,431,507 

Negro 

442,891 

478,463 

482,378 

426,039 

Indian  Asiatic 

460  72 

408  296 

278  447 

533  832 

Total 

1,574,449 

1,854,482 

1,949,387 

1,909,511 

mile 

30-0 

35- 2 
37-0 

36- 3 

Male  . 
Pecoale 

743,614 

737,893 

207,146 

219,493 

Ail  others 

951,534 

957,977 

— 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  623,243  persons  (32-8%)  were  urban 
(22-2%  in  1940);  1,112,872  were  21  years  of  age  or  older.  Native  whites 
were  1,472,218;  foreign-born  whites,  9,289. 

Little  Rock  (capital)  had  a  population  of  102,213  in  1960;  Port  Smith, 
59,959  (1957);  Hot  Springs,  29,307 ;  Pine  Bluff,  39,795  (1956). 

RELIGION.  The  most  numerous  religious  bodies  in  the  state  are 
Baptist  (Negro  Baptists  with  160,664  members  m  1936),  Southern  Baptists 
(78,826),  Methodist  (114,924),  Roman  Catholic  and  Disciples  of  Christ. 
Total  membership,  all  denominations,  670,219. 

EDUCATION.  The  state  provides  separate  schools  for  white  and 
coloured  children.  The  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  1956-57,  had 
13,540  teachers  (including  coloured  and  including  part-time)  and  424,000 
pupils,  of  whom  about  100,000  were  coloured ;  pupils  in  excess  of  normal 
capacity  were  49,304  in  elementary  and  43,722  in  secondary  schools. 
Teachers’  salaries,  1954,  averaged  §2,286.  Total  state  expenditure  on  schools 
in  1964  was  §66,544,000.  Higher  education  is  provided  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas  at  FayetteviUe,  and  the  State  Teachers’  College  at  Conway.  The 
Agricidtural,  Mechanical  and  Normal  College  at  Pine  Bluff  is  for  coloured 
students.  Expenditure  on  higher  education  in  1954,  §26,355,000. 

Segregation  of  Negroes  is  enforced  by  statutes  covering  educational 
institutions  (but,  speoifically,  not  separate  schools  for  deaf  and  blind  pupils) ; 
transportation,  including  sleeping-cars,  buses  and  streets  cars ;  race  tracks ; 
tuberculosis  hospitals;  separate  polling  places  in  elections.  Marriage  is 
forbidden  between  white  and  coloured  persons. 

The  State  Government’s  opposition  to  integration  continues.  In  1958, 4 
high  schools  (3,480  pupils)  were  closed  rather  than  submit  to  integration. 

WELFARE.  In  Dec.  1957,  56,342  persons  were  drawing  Old  Age 
Assistance  at  an  average  amount  of  §45-72  per  month;  7,978  families 
(30,411  dependents),  §59-60  per  family;  2,048  blind  persons,  §51-34;  6,902 
totally  and  permanently  disabled,  §35-86.  There  were  87  hospitals  (with 
14,853  beds)  listed  by  the  American  Hospital  Association  in  1956.  Hospitals 
for  mental  diseases  had,  in  1955,  5,017  patients.  State  prisons  on  31  Dec. 
1957  had  1,776  inmates  (102  per  100,000  population).  In  1958  there  was 
no  execution;  from  1930  to  1958  there  were  103  executions  (electrocution) 
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including  23  whites,  61  Negroes  and  1  Indian  for  murder  and  1  white  and 
1 7  Negroes  for  rape. 

FINANCE.  The  state’s  general  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30 
June  1957  was  §188,720,000,  of  which  taxation  furnished  §125,260  000 
and  federal  grants,  §48,064,000.  Expenditures  were  §180,563,000  of  which 
education  took  $53,355,000,  highways,  §51,483,000  and  public  welfare, 
$33,554,000. 

Net  long-term  debt  on  30  June  1957  was  §99,369,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Arkansas  is  an  agricultural  state.  In 
1954,  145,07.)  farms  had  a  total  area  of  17,944,000  acres;  average  farm  was 
of  123*4  acres  valued  (land  and  buildings)  at  §8,491.  Tenant-farmers  were 
48,763  (33*6%).  Land  erosion  is  serious.  Some  12,216,000  acres  (36% 
of  the  total)  are  considered  to  have  lost  one-fourth  of  their  top  soil,  and 
require  drastic  curative  treatment ;  3,286,000  acres  (10%)  require  preventive 
treatment.  Since  the  passage  of  a  Soil  Conservation  Act  in  1937,  74  soil- 
conservation  districts  have  been  established  (1956)  covering  33,712,000 
acres,  of  which  18,948,000  acres  were  in  182,000  farms. 

Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  and  livestock,  $540*lm.  In  the  north 
the  chief  crops  are  maize  (13,932,000  bu.  in  1957),  oats,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  hay  and  forage  crops.  For  1957  the  cotton  yield  was  981,000 
bales  from  l*13m.  acres.  Strawberries,  picked  by  migratory  workers,  are 
an  important  cash  crop.  The  cultivation  of  roses  (for  perfumes)  is  pursued 
locally.  Livestock  on  1  Jan.  1958  comprised  106,000  horses  and  mules, 
1,507,000  all  cattle,  343,000  milch  cows,  72,000  sheep  and  394,000  swine. 

Mining.  Arkansas  produces  95%  of  the  country’s  supply  of  bauxite 
for  aluminium;  production,  1957,  1,356,898  long  tons  dried  bauxite  equiva¬ 
lent.  The  state  has  a  large  coal  area ;  508,000  short  tons  were  mined  in 
1957  compared  with  1,459,000  in  1946—50.  In  1957  crude  petroleum 
amounted  to  30,597,000  bbls ;  natural  gas  liquids,  94m.  gallons,  and  natural 
gas,  36,200m.  cu.  ft.  Total  mineral  output  in  1957  was  valued  at 
$140,939,000. 

Industry.  Of  the  industries,  the  cutting  and  working  of  timber  is  one 
of  the  most  important.  The  census  of  manufacture,  1954,  showed  2,428 
manufacturing  establishments  employing  79,196  production-workers, 
earning  §222,293,000 ;  value  added  by  manufacture,  §457,047,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1956  there  were  in  the  state  4,001  miles  of 
steam  railway.  Two  commercial  airhnes  serve  the  state ;  there  were,  in 
1957,  79  airports  (50  public  and  29  limited).  State-maintained  highways 
(1956)  total  9,477  miles;  county  highways,  62,220  miles. 

Books  of  Reference 

Arkansas  Handbook,  Arkansas  History  Commission.  Little  Rock.  Biennial 
Federal  Writers’  Project.  Arkansas:  A  Guide  to  the  Stale.  New  York,  1941 
Fletcher,  J.  G.,  Arkansas.  Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  1947 
Shannon,  K.  (ed.),  Arkansas  Almanac^  the  Encyclopedia  of  Arkansas.  Little  Rock,  1954 
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GOVERNMENT.  Cahfornia,  first  settled  in  1769,  was  from  its  dis¬ 
covery  down  to  1846  politically  associated  \vith  Mexico.  On  7  July  1846 
the  American  fiag  was  hoisted  at  Monterey,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued 
declaring  California  to  be  a  portion  of  the  U.S.  ,and  on  2  Feb.  1848,  by  the 
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treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  the  territory  was  formally  ceded  by  Mexico 
to  the  U.S.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  9  Sept.  1850. 

The  present  constitution  dates  from  1879 ;  it  has  had  372  amendments 
— the  largest  number  of  any  state. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  40  members  elected  for  4  years — half  being 
elected  each  2  years — and  the  Assembly,  of  80  members,  elected  for  2  years. 
Sessions  are  held  annually.  The  Governor  and  Lieut.-Governor  are  elected 
for  4  years.  The  state  capital  is  Sacramento. 

California  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  senators  and  30  representatives, 
beginning  wdth  the  1952  elections. 

In  the  1956  presidential  elections  Eisenhower  polled  3,027,668  votes, 
Stevenson  2,420,135,  others  6,640. 

The  state  is  chadded  into  68  counties,  one  of  which — San  Francisco — is 
governed  by  a  board  of  11  supervisors  elected  from  the  city  and  county  at 
large.  Each  of  the  other  comities  has  a  board  of  6  supervisors. 

Governor.  Edmund  Brown  (D.),  1969-63  ($40,000). 

Lieut.-Governor.  Glenn  M.  Anderson  (D.)  ($20,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  Frank  M.  Jordan  (R.). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  168,693  sq.  mUes  (1,953  sq.  miles 
being  inland  water).  In  1957  the  federal  government  owned  46%  of  the 
state  (46'2m.  acres  out  of  land  area  of  100,313,600  acres) ;  public  lands, 
unappropriated  on  30  June  1957,  totalled  15,858,949  acres,  practically  all 
either  mountains  or  deserts. 

Census  population,  1  April  1950,  10,586,223,  an  increase  of  3,678,836 
or  53-3%  over  1940,  leading  all  states  in  numbers  gained  and  in  percentage 
increase.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1957,  13,922,000.  Births  in  1957, 
355,498  (25-5  per  1,000  population);  marriages,  93,224  (6-7);  deaths, 
126,783  (9);  infant  deaths,  8,714  (24-6  per  1,000  live  bu-ths);  divorces 
(1966),  42,471. 

Population  in  4  census  yeai-s  (with  distribution  by  sex,  1950)  was : 


White 

Negro 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Total  (inch 
all  others) 

Per  sq, 
mile 

1910 

2,259,672 

21,645 

41,366 

38,248 

2,377,549 

15-3 

1930 

5,408,260 

81,048 

97,456 

37,361 

5,677,251 

36'2 

1940 

6,596,763 

124,306 

93,717 

39,556 

6,907,387 

44-1 

1950 

9,915,173 

462,172 

84,956 

68,324 

10,686,223 

66-2 

Male  . 

4,939,666 

229,208 

46,633 

36,051 

5,295,629 

5,290,594 

_ 

Female 

4,975,607 

232,964 

39,323 

22,273 

— 

Of  the  1960  population  8,539,420  persons  (80-7%)  were  urban  (71%  in 
1940).  The  largest  county,  Los  Angeles,  had  4,151,687.  Those  21  years 
old  or  older  numbered  7,213,565.  Native  whites  were  8,929,840 ;  foreign- 
bom  whites,  985,333. 

In  1957,  576,009  acres  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs;  501,811  acres  were  allotted  to  tribes. 

The  largest  cities  with  census  population,  1950  (or  later  special  U.S. 


census  as  indicated),  are : 
Los  Angeles  ’56  .  2,243,901 

Berkeley 

113,805 

Alameda  ’54 

70,642 

San  Francisco 

776,357 

Pasadena 

104,577 

Santa  Ana  ’56 

69,345 

San  Diego  ’57 

.  494,201 

Biclimond 

99,545 

93,372 

San  Mateo  ’57 

66,999 

Oakland 

.  384,575 

Torranee  ’67  . 

Compton  ’56 
Pomona  ’68 

63,670 

Long  Beach 

.  260,767 

Burbank  ’67  . 

90,966 

62,138 

Sacramento  ’56 

.  167,182 

San  Bernardino  ’56. 

83,145 

Inglewood  ’67 

61,001 

San  Jos5  ’56 

.  127,564 

RiTerside  '57  . 

76,673 

Santa  Barbara  ’67 

65,675 

Fresno  ’67  . 

.  122,944 

Stockton  ’64  . 

75,167 

Alhambra  ’53 

63,558 

Glendale  ’67 

.  114,460 

Santa  Monica  ’53  . 

76,132 

South  Gate  ’52  . 

51,293 
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RELIGION.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  2,483,411  adlierents 
in  1964,  is  much  stronger  than  any  other  single  church ;  next  are  the  Jewish 
congregations  with  an  estimated  431,472  members,  Methodists  (113,241, 
1936  figure),  Presbyterians  and  Baptists. 

EDUCATION.  Full-time  attendance  at  school  is  compulsory  for  chil¬ 
dren  from  8  to  16  years  of  age  for  a  minimum  of  170  days  per  annum,  and 
part-time  attendance  is  required  from  16  to  18  years.  In  1957-68  the 
average  daily  attendance  was :  Kindergartens  and  elementary  schools, 
2,118,641  pupils;  high  schools,  648,700;  junior  colleges,  118,562.  Teachers 
numbered  137,047. 

The  University  of  California  (1868)  has  colleges  for  resident  instruction 
and  research  at  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  6  other  centres; 
in  1957-58  there  were  at  all  centres  11,770  officers  of  instruction  and  77,045 
resident  students.  Stanford  University,  near  Palo  Alto,  was  founded  in 
1885  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Leland  Stanford  in  memory  of  their  son  and  opened  in 
1891;  in  1967-58  it  had  792  professors  and  teachers  and  7,717  students. 
The  University  of  Southern  Cafifomia  at  Los  Angeles  (Methodist)  had  1,042 
instructors  and  17,031  full-time  students  in  1957-58.  The  California 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Pasadena  (216  instructors,  1,077  students)  is 
devoted  to  technological  training. 

The  provision  in  the  Education  Code  authorizing  separate  schools  for 
children  of  Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese  or  Mongohan  parentage,  was  repealed 
in  1947. 

WELFARE.  On  30  Jxme  1965  the  state  had  876  institutions  for  the  care 
of  children,  220  for  the  aged,  10  state  mental  hospitals  (35,878  patients), 
3  state  hospitals  for  the  mentally  deficient  and  wards  for  such  cases  at  2  of 
the  mental  hospitals  (8,269).  As  of  30  June  1956  the  8  institutions  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  had  15,673  inmates;  on  1  Jan.  1965,  9,142 
youths  had  been  committed  to  the  California  Youth  Authority.  There  are 
56  county  jails  and  8  state  prisons  with  (1957)  16,918  inmates  (124  per 
100,000  population) ;  it  leads  all  states  except  New  York  in  the  number  of 
women  prisoners,  669.  In  1958,  6  persons  were  executed  for  murder ;  from 
1930  to  1958  there  were  266  executions  (lethal  gas) ;  248  were  for  murder. 

For  various  Civil  Rights  statutes  see  The  Statesman’s  Ybae-Book, 
1955,  p.  6.39. 

San  Francisco  leads  aU  American  cities  in  racial  equahty.  In  the  public 
schools  whites  were  teaching  Negroes,  Negro  teachers  were  teaching  whites 
and  Asiatic  teachers  were  teaching  both.  Big  department  stores  employ 
Negroes  and  Asiatics  to  manage  whole  departments  with  white  employees; 
leading  hotels  use  no  discrimination.  There  are  Acts  which  declare  illegal 
and  void  all  marriages  of  white  persons  with  Negroes,  mulattoes,  Mongolians 
and  members  of  the  Malay  race,  but  on  1  Oct.  1948  the  State  Supreme 
Court  held  that  an  Act  forbidding  Negro-white  marriages  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

In  1909  California  passed  a  law  permitting,  under  legal  safeguards,  the 
sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958,  10,132 
men  and  9,866  women  had  been  thus  sterilized. 

Old  Age  Assistance  (up  to  $85  per  month)  has  been  established  for  those 
65  years  or  older  who  have  been  citizens  and  residents  of  the  state  for  16 
years,  and  have  real-property  assets  not  exceeding  $3,500  or  personal 
property  not  exceeding  $1,200.  In  Dec.  1957,  266,693  aged  persons  were 
receiving  an  average  of  $83-16  per  month ;  13,603  needy  blind  persons  were 
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receiving  an  average  of  $104'96  per  month,  and  55,645  families  with  198,926 
needy  children  were  receiving  $157-79  per  month  per  family;  35,476  needy 
persons  were  receiving  rehef.  In  1956  there  were  436  hospitals  listed  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association;  capacity,  121,400  beds. 

FINANCE.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1957  general  revenues  were 
$2,397,176,000  (taxation,  $1,637,187,000  and  federal  aid,  $433,743,000); 
general  expenditures  were  $2,333,912,000  ($855,013,000  for  education, 
$540,077,000  for  highways  and  $327,162,000  for  pubhc  welfare). 

The  net  long-term  state  debt  was  $570,627,000  on  30  June  1957. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Extending  700  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  intersected  by  several  ranges  of  moimtains,  Cahfornia  has  almost 
every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  very  wet  to  the  very  dry,  and  from  the 
temperate  to  the  semi-tropical.  Of  the  total  surface  area  (100,313,600 
acres),  recent  estimates  show  10-4m.  acres  to  be  seriously  eroded,  46-3m.  acres 
moderately  affected  and  43-7m.  with  little  or  no  erosion.  Since  the  ‘Soil 
Conservation  Act’  was  passed  in  1938,  139  (by  June  1957)  soil-conservation 
districts  had  been  established  embracing  52,583,000  acres,  which  includes 
the  Imperial  irrigation  district. 

In  1954  there  were  123,007  farms,  comprising  37-8m.  acres ;  the  average 
farm  was  of  307-1  acres  with  a  value  of  $69,144.  The  state  leads  in  large- 
scale  commercial  farming,  with  2,020  very  large  farms  furnishing  28%  of 
total  farm  and  orchard  production  and  employing  the  bulk  of  the  277,000 
migratory  workers  for  seasonal  operations.  Farms  with  telephones,  1954, 
95,000  (77-2%  of  aU  farms);  electricity,  119,000  (96-4%);  77,000  farms 
had  149,000  tractors.  Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops,  $i,752-6m.;  from 
livestock,  $l,02T6m. 

The  cereal  crops  include  winter  wheat,  barley,  and  rough  rice,  9,266,000 
100-lb.  bags  in  1957.  Principal  tree  crops  include  wine  grapes,  table  grapes 
and  raisin  grapes;  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  prunes,  pears,  apples  and 
cherries.  Citrus  fruit  crops  (1957)  were:  Oranges,  26-9m.  boxes;  lemons, 
14-7m.  boxes;  grapefruit,  2-3m.  boxes.  Field  crops  include  cotton  (T5m. 
bales  in  1957). 

On  1  Jan.  1968  the  farm  animals  were:  71,000  horses  and  mules, 
965,000  milch  cows,  3,733,000  all  cattle,  1,866,000  sheep  and  442,000  swine. 
The  wool  clip  in  1957  was  17,560,000  lb.  from  2,834,000  sheep. 

Forestry.  There  were  (1957)  18  national  forests  wholly  in  the  state  and 
3  partially  in  the  state ;  forest  areas  within  the  state  cover  a  total  net  area 
of  20,004,228  acres.  There  are  4  national  parks;  8  national  monuments 
with  a  net  area  of  4,103,244  acres;  53  state  parks,  32  state  beaches  and  19 
state  historical  monuments  with  a  total  area  of  647,000  acres  and  a  total 
ocean  frontage  of  106  miles ;  private  timber  land  had  an  estimated  area  of 
33,640,000  acres. 

Mining.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1848  led  to  the  ‘  gold  rush  of  ’49  ’  and 
subsequent  mining  on  a  large  scale.  In  1957  the  estimated  gold  output 
was  170,886  fine  oz.;  silver,  622,288  fine  oz.;  gypsum,  1,268,021  short  tons; 
zinc,  2,969  short  tons;  copper,  946  short  tons;  tungsten  (1956),  256,362 
short  tons;  lead,  3,458  short  tons,  and  iron  ore  are  also  produced.  Cali- 
forma  is  one  of  three  most  important  petroleum-producing  states  of  the 
Union  (Oklahoma  and  Texas  being  the  other  two);  in  1957  the  output  was 
339,668,000  bbls.  Natural  gas  consumed  in  the  state  amounted,  1954,  to 
607,289m.  cu.  ft,  of  which  about  half  came  from  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
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Total  refinery  output  of  natural  gasoline,  1954,  was  31,413,000  bbls.  Mer¬ 
cury  output  (1957)  at  16,511  flasks  (76  lb.)  was  48%  of  U.S.  total.  The 
estimated  value  of  all  the  minerals  produced  in  1957  was  $6, 651m. 

Industry.  The  federal  census,  1954,  showed  24,631  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  emploj'ing  1,026,350  wage-earners  earning  $4,638,135,000;  value 
added  by  manufacture  $8,670,358,000,  compared  with  $1,122,545,000  in 
1939.  It  ranks  second  to  Texas  in  oil  refining  with  (1947)  68  refineries  (18,813 
employees)  with  product  valued  at  $967-3m.  Food  processing,  1950,  is  the 
leading  industry,  with  99,133  production  workers;  value  added  by  manu¬ 
facture  $980,659,000.  The  War  brought  a  steel  industry  into  being  which 
now  ranks  ninth  with  a  capacity,  1  Jan.  1957,  of  3,279,700  net  tons  of  ingots 
and  steel  for  castings. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  chief  ports  are  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Total  mileage  of  steam  railways  (main  lines  and  branches),  1  Jan.  1956, 
is  7,531  miles;  electric  railways,  632  miles;  steam  railways  carried  (1954) 
90,948,361  short  tons  of  revenue  freight  and  13,798,012  passengers ;  and  the 
electric  railways,  4,820,938  short  tons  of  revenue  freight  and  210,053,968 
passengers;  671  motor  carriers  carried  223,889,772  passengers.  In  1966 
the  state  maintained  12,466  miles  of  improved  highway.  In  1957  it  had 
5,783,000  registered  motor  cars  and  963,099  trucks  (total  registered  motor 
vehicles,  1957,  6,746,000),  leading  all  states  in  both  items.  Airports,  1957, 
numbered  369,  including  224  public  and  145  limited. 

Books  of  Reference 

Writers’  Program.  San  FrancUco.  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1947. — Los  Angeles,  2ad  ed. 
New  York,  1951 

BoUens,  J.  0.,  and  Scott,  S.,  Local  Government  in  Califomia,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  1952 
Caughey,  J.  W.,  Califomia.  Pvev.  ed.  New  York,  1953 

Cleland,  R.  G.,  From  Wilderness  to  Empire.  New  York,  1944. — Califomia  in  Our  Time. 
New  York,  1947 

Cowan,  R.  B.,  A  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  California.,  1520-1930.  3  vols.  San  Francisco, 

1943 

Crouch,  W.  W.,  and  others.  State  and  Local  Government  in  Califomia.  Los  Angeles,  1952 
Hawgood,  J.  A.,  Califomia  as  a  Factor  in  World  History.  Nottingham,  1949 
Hinds,  N.  E.,  Evolution  of  the  California  Land^scape.  San  Fraocisco,  1952 
HooTer,  M.  B.,  and  Rensch,  H.  E.,  Historic  Spots  in  California.  Rev.  ed.  Stanford,  Oal., 
1948 

Hunt,  R.  D.,  California's  Stately  Hall  of  Fame.  Stockton,  1950 
Robinson,  W.  W.,  Land  in  California.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  1948 
Roney,  D.,  The  Califomia  Citizen.  Houston,  1955 
Zierer,  0.  M.  (ed.),  Califomia  and  the  Southwest.  New  York,  1956 

State  Liijrart.  The  California  State  Library,  Library-Courts  Bldg,  Sacramento  9. 
Slate  Librarian:  Carma  R.  Zimmerman. 


COLORADO 

GOVERNMENT.  Colorado  was  first  settled  in  1858,  made  a  Territory 
in  1861  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  1  Aug.  1876;  the  constitution 
adopted  at  that  time  is  still  in  effect  with  some  62  amendments.  The 
General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  35  member.s  elected  for  4  years, 
one-half  retiring  every  2  years,  and  of  a  House  of  Representatives  of  65 
members  elected  for  2  years.  Sessions  are  annual,  begiuning  1961.  The 
Governor,  Lieut. -Governor,  Attorney- General  and  Secretary  of  State  are 
elected  for  4  years.  Quahfied  as  electors  are  all  citizens,  male  and  female 
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(except  criminals  and  insane),  21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  state 
for  12  months  immediately  preceding  the  election.  The  state  is  divided  into 
63  counties.  The  state  sends  to  Congress  2  senators  and  4  representatives. 
The  capital  is  Denver. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  394,479  votes, 
Stevenson  263,997,  others  4,598. 

Governor.  Stephen  L.  R.  McNiohols  (D.),  1959-63  ($20,000). 

Lieut. -Governor.  Robert  L.  Knous  (D.),  ($4,800). 

Secretary  of  State.  George  J.  Baker  (D.)  ($9,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  104,247  sq.  miles  (325  sq.  miles 
being  inland  water).  Federal  lands,  1957,  24,016,000  acres  (36-1%  of  the 
land  area). 

Census  population,  1  April  1950,  was  1,325,089,  an  increase  of  201,793 
or  18%  since  1940.  Births,  1957,  were  43,044  (25-7  per  1,000  population); 
■deaths,  14,706  (8-8);  infant  deaths,  1,251  (30-3  per  1,000  live  births); 
marriages,  13,831  (8-3);  divorces  (1956),  5,800.  Estimated  population,  1 
July  1958,  1,725,000. 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex,  1950)  was : 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1910 

783,416 

11,453 

1,482 

2,674 

799,024 

7-7 

1930 

1,018,793 

11,828 

1,395 

3,775 

1,035,791 

10-0 

1940 

1,106.602 

12,176 

1,360 

3,258 

1,123,296 

10-8 

1960 

1,296,663 

20,177 

1,667 

5,870 

1,325,089 

12-7 

Male  . 

650,256 

10,205 

887 

3,291 

665,149 

659,940 

_ 

Female 

646,397 

9,972 

680 

2,579 

— 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950.  831,318  (62-7%)  were  urban  (52-6%  in 
1940);  1,237,666  were  native  whites  and  58,987  were  foreign-born  whites. 
Those  21  years  of  age  or  older  were  844,790.  Denver,  the  capital,  had  a 
population  in  1950  (census)  of  415,786;  the  metropolitan  area  (Adams, 
Arapahoe,  Denver  and  Jefferson  counties)  had  563,832  (407,768  in  1940). 
Other  cities  with  1950  population:  Pueblo,  63,685;  Colorado  Springs, 
46,472;  Greeley,  20,364;  Boulder,  19,999;  Englewood,  16,869;  Fort 
Collins,  14,937 ;  Grand  Junction,  14,604;  Trinidad,  12,204;  Aurora,  11,421. 

RELIGION.  In  1957  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  270,213  mem¬ 
bers;  the  12  leading  Protestant  Churches  (out  of  100  in  the  state)  totalled 
300,000  members;  the  Jewish  community  had  30,000  members.  Buddhism 
is  among  other  religions  represented. 

EDUCATION.  In  1958-59  the  851  public  school  districts  had 
356,000  pupils  and  16,356  teachers  and  administrators.  Teachers’  salaries 
(1956-57)  averaged  $4,195.  College  enrolments,  1957-58,  were:  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  at  Colorado  Springs,  1,145  students;  University  of  Colorado, 
at  Boulder,  10,325 ;  University  of  Denver,  5,500 ;  Colorado  State  University, 
at  Fort  Collins,  5,481 ;  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  at  Golden,  1,100;  Colorado 
State  College  (Greeley),  3,614;  Colorado  College  (Colorado  Springs),  1,143; 
Western  State  College  (Gunnison),  1,050;  Regis  College  (Denver),  1,005. 

WELFARE.  A  constitutional  amendment,  adopted  1956,  provides  for 
minimum  old  age  pensions  of  $100  per  month,  which  may  be  raised  on  a  cost- 
of-living  basis  ($105  for  Oct.  1958);  for  a  $5m.  stabilization  fund  and  for  a 
$10m.  medical  and  health  fund  for  pensioners  and,  after  these  requirements 
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are  met,  for  the  transfer  of  any  excess  funds  to  the  General  Fund  of  the 
state. 

Old-age  assistance  is  available  to  citizens  60  years  of  age  or  older  who 
have  been  residents  of  the  state  for  stated  periods,  with  assets  not  exceeding 
$1,000  in  value.  In  Aug.  1958,  53,789  persons  were  drawing  an  average  of 
$80-83  per  month.  Under  the  medical  fund,  5,660  pensioners  received 
hospitalization  during  Feb.-June  1958  and  1,971  home  care  during  Aug. 
1958.  Approved  hospitals,  1957,  numbered  98  with  16,903  beds.  In  1957, 
6  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  had  5,985  patients  or  357-7  per  100,000 
population).  State  prisons  on  30  Jrme  1958  had  1,954  inmates  (113-3  per 
100,000  population).  In  1958  there  w-as  no  execution;  from  1930  to  1957 
executions  (by  lethal  gas)  numbered  41,  including  35  whites,  5  Negroes  and  1 
other;  all  were  for  murder. 

Colorado  has  a  CivU  Rights  Act  (1935)  forbidding  places  of  public 
accommodation  to  discriminate  against  any  persons  on  the  grounds  of 
race,  religion,  colour  or  nationality.  No  religious  test  may  be  applied  to 
teachers  or  students  in  the  public  schools,  ‘nor  shall  any  distinction  or 
classification  of  pupils  be  made  on  account  of  race  or  colour.’  In  1957  the 
General  Assembly  prohibited  discrimination  in  employment  of  persons  in 
private  industry.  An  1897  Act  declaring  void  all  marriages  between  white 
persons  and  Negroes  or  mulattoes,  was  amended  in  1957  to  permit  such 
marriages. 

FINANCE.  The  state’s  general  revenue  for  the  year  ending  30  June 
1958  was  $273,987,681,  of  which  taxation  and  other  revenue  fiunished 
$182,244,058  and  federal  grants  $91,743,623.  General  expenditures  were 
$281,995,925,  of  which  operations  took  $33-85m.;  education,  $59,439,512, 
and  highways,  $89,565,090. 

The  state  has  no  general  debt.  The  net  long-term  debt  (in  revenue 
bonds)  on  30  June  1958  was  $l-8m.  in  Highway  Authority  bonds  and 
$5-68m.  in  Denver-Boulder  Turnpike  bonds;  $22-2m.  in  highway  antici¬ 
pation  warrants,  and  $848,000  in  revenue  authority  bonds  for  the  State 
Home  for  the  Aged. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Farms  in  1954  numbered  40,749,  with 
a  total  area  of  38,385,234  acres  (57-9%  of  the  land  area);  5,219,689  acres 
were  harvested  crop  land;  value  of  land  and  buildings,  $1,230,158,000; 
average  farm,  942  acres  valued  at  $36,454;  commercial  farms  numbered 
31,578.  Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops,  $173- Im.;  from  livestock, 
$302-8m.  Important  farm  industry  (4,800  farms)  is  the  growing  of  sugar 
beet  on  some  136,500  acres  (1957);  in  1954,  23,354  farms  had  2,202,921 
acres  under  irrigation. 

Of  the  total  surface  area  (66,718,080  acres),  23-5%  was  found  seriously 
eroded  and  only  14-9%  with  no  erosion  in  1939;  mountains,  etc.,  covered 
19-4%  of  the  rest.  In  Oct.  1958  there  were  97  soil-conservation  districts 
with  an  acreage  of  48,703,266  (73%  of  the  total). 

Production  of  principal  crops  in  1958:  Maize,  24,138,000  bu. ;  wheat, 
70,100,000  bu.;  barley,  14,118,000  bu. ;  potatoes,  1,288m.  lb.;  sugar  beet, 
2,485,000  tons ;  oats,  rye,  dry  beans,  sorghums  and  broomcom  are  grown, 
as  well  as  fruit. 

On  1  Jan.  1958  the  number  of  farm  animals  was:  69,000  horses  and 
mules,  168,000  milch  cows,  1,910,000  all  cattle,  1,756,000  sheep,  177,000 
swine.  The  wool  clip  in  1968  yielded  11,854,000  lb.  of  wool  from  1,287,000 
fleeces.  National  forests  (1958)  cover  13,728,564  acres. 
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Mining.  Colorado  has  a  variety  of  mineral  resources.  Estimates  (U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  1953)  of  recoverable  coal  are  49,710m.  tons,  ranking  the 
state  as  seventh  among  the  U.S.  Coal  production,  1957,  3,594,000  tons. 
The  world’s  largest  molybdenum  mine  is  at  Climax ;  output  since  1914  has  been 
about  72%  of  the  country’s  cumulative  total.  Output,  1957,  was  37m.  lb. 
compared  with  the  peak  output  of  46,133,715  lb.  in  1943.  In  1957  the  gold 
output  was  87,928  oz.;  silver,  2,787,892  oz.;  copper,  lead  (26,118  short 
tons)  and  zinc  (47,000  tons) ;  petroleum,  64-9m.  bbls;  natural  gas,  120,000m. 
cu.  ft.  Oil  shale  reserves  are  estimated  at  1,259,000m.  bbls.  Uranium  ore 
production,  1957,  was  740,055  tons,  valued  at  $15-6m.  Total  mineral 
output  in  1957  was  valued  at  $340-6m.  Cumulative  total  gold  production 
from  1858  through  1957  is  38,573,523  oz. 

Industry.  The  2,055  manufacturers  (1956)  had  74,122  employees,  who 
earned  $326,997,000;  value  added  by  manufacture  was  $642,970,000.  The 
steel  industry,  1  Jan.  1957,  had  a  capacity  of  l-8m.  net  tons  of  ingots  and 
steel  for  castings. 

In  1957,  electric  power  production  was  4,175m.  kv^h.  (steam  76-4%; 
hydro-electric,  22-2%;  internal  combustion,  1-4%).  By  type  of  ownership 
production  was  divided  between  private  enterprises,  73-9%,  and  public  owner¬ 
ship,  26-1%. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1957  there  were  m  the  state  3,845  miles  of 
main-track  steam  railway.  There  were  (1957)  118  airports,  including  43 
for  pubhc  use.  The  state  maintained,  1958,  8,423  miles  of  highway,  of 
which  6,772  miles  are  hard-surfaced  and  1,295  miles  gravel-smfaced. 
Counties  maintain  62,300  miles  of  road,  city  streets  total  4,502  miles.  Total 
road  mileage,  75,225.  Colorado,  with  its  national  forests,  ranked  third  in 
the  number  of  big-game  kills,  second  in  the  number  of  visiting  fishermen  and 
ninth  in  the  number  of  hunters.  It  has  54  mountain  peaks  over  14,000  ft 
high. 

Books  of  Reference 

Colorado  Year-Book.  24th  ed.,  1956-58.  State  Planning  Commission.  Denver,  1958 
Federal  Writers’  Project.  Colorado ;  A  Guide  to  the  Highest  State.  New  York,  1941 
Yritz.Y.  Colorado:  The  Centennial  State.  New  York,  1941 
Hafen,  L.  R.  R.,  The  Colorado  Story.  Denver,  1953 

STATE  Libbabt.  Colorado  State  Library,  State  Capitol,  Denver.  State  Librarian  ■ 
H.  Grant  Vest. 


CONNECTICUT 

GOVERNMENT .  Connecticut  was  first  settled  in  1635  and  has  been  an 
organized  commonwealth  since  1637.  In  1639  a  written  constitution  was 
adopted  which,  it  is  claimed,  was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world  formed 
under  the  concept  of  a  social  compact.  This  constitution  was  confirmed 
by  a  charter  from  Charles  II  in  1662,  and  replaced  in  1818  by  a  state  con¬ 
stitution,  framed  that  year  by  a  constitutional  convention,  and  remained  in 
force  until  1  Jan.  1955.  A  constitutional  amendment  was  passed  22  June 
1953,  incorporating  the  47  amendments  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  with¬ 
out  other  amendment,  effective  1  Jan.  1955.  Coimecticut  was  one  of  the 
original  13  states  of  the  Union. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  36  members  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  279  members.  Members  of  each  House  are  elected  for 
the  term  of  2  years;  salary,  $600  and  mileage.  Legislative  sessions  are 
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biennial.  The  Governor  and  Lieut. -Governor  are  elected  for  4  years.  All 
citizens  (with  necessary  exceptions  and  the  usual  residential  requirements) 
have  the  right  of  suffrage  provided  that  they  can  read  the  constitution  in 
English.  The  state  capital  is  Hartford. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  711,837  votes, 
Stevenson  405,079. 

Governor.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  (D.),  1959-63  ($15,000). 

Lieut. -Governor.  John  N.  Dempsey  (D.)  ($5,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  Mrs.  Ella  T.  Grasso  (D.). 

The  state  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Congress  by  2  senators  and  6 
representatives  (one  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  state).  The  8 
counties  are  subdivided  into  townships,  within  which  are  cities  and 
boroughs. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  5,009  sq.  miles  (110  sq.  mUes  being 
inland  water).  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  was  2,007,280,  an  increase 
of  298,038  or  17-4%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1958, 
2,423,000.  Births  (1957)  were  56,901  (24-1  per  1,000  population);  deaths, 
22,.569  (9-6);  infant  deaths,  1,234  (21-7  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages, 
18,156(7-7)  ;  divorces,  2,645. 

Popiilation  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was: 

Per  sq. 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910 

1,098,897 

15,174 

152 

633 

1,114,766 

231-3 

1930 

1,676,700 

29,354 

162 

687 

1,606,903 

328-0 

1940 

1,675,407 

32,992 

201 

642 

1,709,242 

343-9 

1950 

1,952,329 

63,472 

333 

1,146 

2,007,280 

409-7 

Male  . 

961,112 

26,431 

193 

766 

988,497 

_ _ 

Female 

991,217 

27,041 

135 

390 

1,018,783 

— 

In 

1950  native 

whites 

numbered 

1,654,470; 

foreign-born 

whites. 

297,859.  Of  the  total  population  1,658,642  persons  (77-6%)  were  urban 
(67-8%  in  1940).  The  number  of  occupied  dwelling  units  was  614,076  (of 
3-2  persons).  Those  21  years  old  or  older  numbered  1,452,000  in  1954. 


The  chief  cities  and  towns,  with  census  population  in  1950,  are : 


Hartford 

.  177,397 

West  Hartford 

.  44,402 

West  Haven 

.  32,010 

New  Haven  . 

.  164,443 

Meriden 

.  44,088 

New  London 

.  30,551 

Bridgeport  . 

.  158,709 

Greenwich  . 

.  40,835 

Fairfield 

.  30,489 

■Waterbary 

.  104,477 

Norwich 

.  37,633 

Danbury 

.  30,337 

Stamford 

.  74,293 

Bristol 

.  35,961 

F<ast  Hai-tford 

.  29,933 

New  Britain . 

.  73,726 

Manchester . 

.  34,116 

Hamden 

.  29,715 

Norwalk 

49,460 

Stratford  . 

.  33,428 

Middletown 

.  29,711 

Torrington  (population,  27,820)  is  the  only  American  community  which 
is  permitted  to  ‘farm  out’  to  a  private  individual  the  collection  of  its 
taxes. 


RELIGION.  The  leading  religious  denominations  in  the  state  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  (749,238  members  in  1957),  Jewish  Congregations  (89,626), 
Congregationalist  (119,244)  and  Protestant  Episcopal  (109,578).  Total,  all 
denominations,  1,125,820. 

EDUCATION.  Elementary  instruction  is  free  for  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,  and  compulsory  for  all  chUdren  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  16  years.  In  1957-68  the  759  public  elementary  schools  had 
10,367  teachers  with  296,670  enrolled  pupils ;  the  63  junior  high  schools  had 
1,733  teachers  and  33,971  pupils ;  the  104  public  high  schools,  4,206  teachers 
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and  88,814  pupils.  Expenditure  of  the  state  Board  of  Education  for  the 
year  ending  30  June  1957  was  $26,963,188;  local  expenditure,  $124,629,083. 
In  elementary  schools,  1956-57,  classroom  teachers  averaged  $4,592  per 
year;  in  secondary  schools,  $5,003.  The  University  of  Connecticut  at 
Storrs,  founded  1881,  had  9.50  professors  and  11,068  students  in  1958-59. 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  founded  in  1701,  had  2,017  professors  and 
7,773  students.  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  founded  1831,  had 
132  professors  and  833  students.  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  founded  1823, 
had  110  professors  and  1,448  students,  and  Connecticut  College  for  Women, 
New  London,  foimded  1915,  had  105  professors  and  914  students. 

WELFARE.  Including  private  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  there 
were  on  30  June  1957,  43  benevolent  establishments  (exclusive  of  alms¬ 
houses);  inmates  in  state  hospitals  numbered  13,235.  Disbursements  for 
charities,  hospitals  and  corrections  during  year  ending  30  June  1958 
amounted  to  $69,447,023,  excluding  Old  Age  Assistance  amounting  to 
$19,743,749.  In  June.  1958,  15,142  old  people  were  receiving  $106-69 
monthly ;  6,398  families,  $147-09  per  family ;  304  blind,  $98-76 ;  2,080  totally 
disabled,  $123-27.  Hospitals  listed  by  the  American  Hospital  Association, 
1958,  numbered  70  with  21,799  beds.  On  30  June  1958  hospitals  for 
mental  diseases  had  10,626  patients.  In  1909  Connecticut  passed  a  law 
permitting,  under  suitable  safeguards,  the  sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble¬ 
minded  persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958,  46  males  and  498  females  had  been 
sterilized.  In  1958  there  were  no  executions;  since  1930  there  have  been 
18  executions  (electrocution)  including  15  whites  and  3  Negroes,  all  for 
murder.  State  prisons,  31  Dec.  1957,  had  1,329  inmates  (59  per  100,000 
of  the  population). 

Connecticut  is  one  of  the  two  states  which  forbid  the  import  or  sale  of 
contraceptives. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  makes  it  a  punishable  offence  to  discriminate 
against  any  person  or  persons  ‘on  account  of  alienage,  colour  or  race’  and 
to  hold  up  to  ridicule  any  persons  ‘on  account  of  creed,  religion,  colour, 
denomination,  nationality  or  race.’  Places  of  public  resort  are  forbidden  to 
discriminate,  as  are  also — in  another  statute — the  insurance  companies, 
which  are  forbidden  to  charge  higher  premiums  to  persons  ‘wholly  or 
partially  of  African  descent.’  Schools  must  be  open  to  all  ‘  without  dis¬ 
crimination  on  account  of  race  or  colour.’ 

FINANCE.  Eor  the  year  ending  30  June  1958  general  revenues  were 
$363,079,376  (taxation,  $221,636,886,  and  federal  aid,  $77,045,090); 
general  expenditures  were  $360,692,149  (education,  $65,926,772;  highways, 
$85,353,186,  and  public  welfare,  $47,719,442). 

The  net  long-term  debt  on  30  June  1958  was  $551,772,000. 

In  1939  Connecticut  established  a  state  employees  retirement  scheme; 
on  30  June  1958,  2,511  persons  were  receiving  retirement  pay  averaging 
$1,676  per  year. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  1956  the  state  had  12,764  farms  with 
a  total  area  of  1,138,000  acres  (36-3%  of  the  total  land  area) ;  average  farm 
was  of  89-2  acres,  valued  at  $23,670.  Of  the  12,754  farms  7,761  were 
commercial  and  3,667  (an  unusual  proportion)  were  residential.  Cash 
income,  1957,  from  crops,  $55m.,  and  from  livestock,  $105-5m.  In  1957 
the  output  of  tobacco  was  13,372,000  lb. 

Livestock  (1  Jan.  1958):  6,000  horses  and  mules,  108,000  milch  cows. 
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160,000  all  cattle,  10,000  sheep,  22,000  swine.  Wool  clip  in  1957  yielded 
54,000  lb.  from  8,000  sheep. 

In  1957  there  were  8  sod-conservation  districts  embracing  3,135,360 
acres,  of  which  1,137,894  acres  were  farm  land. 

Mining.  The  state  has  some  mineral  resources :  sheet  mica,  sand,  grave! 
clays  and  stone;  total  production  in  1957  was  valued  at  $16,055,000. 

Industry.  The  census  of  manufactures  of  1954  showed  5,116  manufactur¬ 
ing  estabhshments  employing  413,833  production  workers,  who  earned 
$1,717,269,000;  value  added  by  manufacture  was  $2,868,312,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  On  1  Sept.  1958  there  were  825  miles  of  rail¬ 
way  track,  49  bus  companies,  141  taxi  companies  in  operation.  In  1958 
there  were  66  airports  (including  16  commercial,  2  state  and  6  municipal) 
and  13  seaplane  bases  (5  commercial) ;  there  are  16  heliports.  The  state 
(1958)  mamtains  3,289  miles  of  highway,  aU  surfaced.  Motor  vehicles 
registered  30  June  1958  numbered  1,081,144. 

There  are  7  Fj\I  broadcasting  stations  and  27  AM  stations  in  operation ; 
there  are  6  television  stations. 

Books  of  Reference 

Ttie  Register  and  Manual  of  Connecticut.  Secretary  of  State.  Hartford.  Annual 
Federal  Writers’  Project.  Connecticut:  A  Guide  to  Its  Roads,  Lore  and  People.  Boston 
1938 

Crofut,  P.  S.  M.,  Guide  to  the  History  and  Historic  Sites  of  Connecticut.  2  vols.  New  Haven 
and  London, 1937 

Lees,  W.  S.,  Yankees  of  Connecticut.  New  York,  1957 

Shepard,  Odell,  Connecticut  Past  and  Present.  New  York  and  Loudon,  1939 

State  Lib  a  art.  Connecticut  State  Library,  Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford,  15.  State 
Librarian :  Robert  C.  Sale. 


DELAWARE 

GOVERNMENT.  Delaware,  6rst  settled  in  1638,  is  one  of  the  original 
13  states  of  the  Union,  and  the  &3t  one  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution. 
During  the  Civil  War,  although  a  state  where  slavery  was  legal,  it  remained 
in  the  Union.  The  present  constitution  (the  fourth)  dates  from  1897,  and 
has  had  21  amendments;  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  electorate  but  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Constitutional  Convention.  The  General  Assembly  consists 
of  a  Senate  of  17  members  elected  for  4  years  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  35  members  elected  for  2  years.  The  Governor  and  Lieut. -Governor  are 
elected  for  4  years.  Delaware  is  divided  into  3  counties. 

The  state  capital  is  Dover. 

With  necessary  exceptions,  aU  adult  citizens,  registered  as  voters,  who 
have  resided  in  the  state  1  year,  and  complied  with  local  residential  re¬ 
quirements,  have  the  right  to  vote;  those  who  have  attained  the  age  of  21 
since  1900  must  be  able  to  read  English  and  to  write  their  names. 

In  the  1966  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  98,057  votes, 
Stevenson  79,421. 

Delaware  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  senators  and  1  representative, 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  whole  state. 

Governor.  J.  Caleb  Boggs  (R.),  1957-61  ($17,500). 

Lieut. -Governor.  David  P.  Buckson  (R.)  ($1,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  George  J.  Schulz  (R.)  (appohited  by  the  Governor). 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  2,399  sq.  miles  (437  sq.  miles  being 
inland  water).  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  was  318,085,  an  increase 
of  61,680  or  19-4%  since  1940.  Births  in  1957,  11,482  (27  per  1,000  popu¬ 
lation);  deaths,  4,091  (9-3);  infant  deaths,  269  (22-6  per  1,000  live  births); 
marriages,  2,262  (5-2);  divorces,  682.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1957, 
438,000. 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex,  1950)  was: 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1010 

171,102 

31,181 

5 

34 

202,322 

103-0 

1930 

205,718 

32,602 

5 

65 

238,380 

120-5 

1940 

230,528 

35,870 

14 

87 

266,506 

134-7 

1950 

273,878 

43,598 

— 

99 

318,085 

160-8 

Male  . 

135,030 

21,952 

_ 

72 

157,344 

_ 

Female 

138,848 

21,646 

27 

160,741 

_ 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  199,122  (62-6%)  were  urban  (52-2%  in 
1940) ;  dwelling  units,  97,002.  Those  21  years  old  or  older  numbered 
210,919.  Native  whites  were  260,034;  foreign-bom  whites,  13,844. 

The  1950  census  figures  show  Wilmington  with  population  of  110,356; 
Newark,  6,731 ;  Dover,  6,223;  New  Castle,  6,396 ;  Milford,  5,179. 

RELIGION.  No  recent  statistics  concerning  chui’ch  affiliation  are 
available. 

EDUCATION.  The  state  has  free  public  schools  and  compulsory  school 
attendance.  Separate  schools  for  white  and  coloured  children  are  in  course 
of  integration.  In  Sept.  1958  the  elementary  and  secondary  pubhc  schools 
had  73,555  enrolled  pupils  both  white  and  coloured,  and  3,609  full-time 
teachers.  Of  13,410  Negro  pupils,  6,208  were  in  desegregated  districts. 
Appropriations  for  elementary  and  high  schools,  for  1954-55,  $16,297,322, 
of  which  88%  came  from  state  funds  and  the  balance  from  local  districts. 
Average  salary  of  classroom  teachers,  1957-58,  was:  Elementary,  $5,186; 
secondary,  $5,749.  The  state  supports  the  University  of  Delaware  (1834), 
Newark,  with  225  professors  and  6,767  students,  and  State  College,  for 
coloured  students,  Dover,  with  35  professors  and  291  students. 

Statutory  segregation  of  Negroes,  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
was  confined  to  the  educational  system  below  the  college  level,  hospitals  for 
tubercular  patients,  penal  institutions,  and  homes  for  orphans  and  the  aged. 
Marriage  between  white  and  Negro  is  prohibited. 

WELFARE.  In  1923  Delaware  passed  an  Act  permitting,  under  legal 
safeguards,  the  sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to 
1  Jan.  1958,  451  men  and  428  women  had  thus  been  sterilized. 

Old  Age  Assistance  (maximum  now  $75  per  month)  was  established  in 
1931  for  citizens  65  years  of  age  or  older  who  have  been  residents  of  the  state 
for  1  year  and  who  have  no  relatives  able  to  care  for  them  without  undue 
sacrifice.  On  30  June  1957,  1,631  persons  were  drawing  an  average  of 
$44-32  per  month.  Provisions  are  also  made  for  the  care  of  1,302  families 
with  6,051  dependent  children  ($89-35  per  family),  for  363  totally  disabled 
($65-95  monthly)  and  234  blind  people  ($70-91).  In  1966  there  were  17 
hospitals  (4,961  beds)  listed  by  the  American  Hospital  Association.  In 
June  1965  patients  in  mental  hospitals  numbered  1,378.  State  prisons, 
31  Dec.  1967,  had  213  inmates  (50  per  100,000  population). 
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FINANCE.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1957  general  revenue  was 
$71,193,000,  of  which  taxes  furnished  $44,698,000  and  federal  grants 
$7,714,000.  General  expenditure  was  $85,769,000  (education,  $36,020,000; 
highways,  $21,482,000;  public  welfare,  $6,22(3,000). 

On  30  June  1957  the  net  long-term  debt  was  $146,177,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Delaware  is  mainly  an  industrial  state, 
but  67-2%  of  the  land  area  is  in  farms  (851,291  acres),  which  in  1954  num¬ 
bered  6,297 ;  average  farm  was  of  129-3  acres  and  valued  (land  and  budd¬ 
ings)  at  $18,692.  Commercial  farms  numbered  5,005.  There  are  3  soil- 
conservation  districts,  farmer-managed,  embracing  1,265,920  acres,  of 
which  923,357  acres  are  in  9,296  farms.  Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops 
and  livestock  (chiefly  poultry),  $110-3m.  The  chief  cereals  are  maize  and 
wheat. 

Mining.  The  mineral  resources  of  Delaware  are  not  extensive,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  clay  products,  stone,  sand  and  gravel.  Value  of  mineral 
production  in  1957  was  $1,042,000. 

Industry.  The  558  manufacturers  in  1954  (federal  census)  employed 
39,067  production  workers,  earning  $149,515,000;  value  added  by  manu¬ 
facture  was  $354,044,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1957  the  state  had  258  mdes  of  steam  railway. 
In  1958  Delaware  had  15  airports,  of  which  10  were  public.  The  state 
in  1958  maintained  4,120  mdes  of  surfaced  highways  including  1,316  miles  of 
dirt  roads. 


Books  of  Reference 

IXPORMATION.  Public  Archives  Commission,  Ilall  of  Eecoids,  Dover.  State  Archivist ; 
Leon  de  Valinger,  Jr. 

State  Manual,  containing  Official  List  of  Officers,  Commissions  and  County  Officers.  Secretary 
of  State.  Dover.  Annual 

Dolan,  P.,  The  Government  and  administration  of  Delaware.  New  York,  1956 
Federal  Writers’  Project.  Delaware:  A  Guide  to  the  First  State,  llev.  ed.  New  York, 
1955 

Liberman,  Cy,  and  Rosbrow,  J.  M.,  The  Delaware  Citizen.  Wilmington,  1952 

Heed,  H.  0.,  and  others,  Dfisirare;  A  History  of  the  First  State.  3  vols.  New  York,  1947 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

GOVERNMENT.  The  District  of  Columbia,  organized  in  1790,  is  the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.,  for  which  the  land  was  ceded  by  the 
state  of  Maryland  to  the  U.S.  as  a  site  for  the  national  capital.  It  was 
established  under  Acts  of  Congress  in  1790  and  1791.  Congress  first  met 
in  it  in  1800  and  federal  authority  over  it  became  vested  in  1801. 

Local  government,  from  1  July  1878,  has  been  that  of  a  municipal 
corporation  administered  by  a  board  of  3  commissioners,  of  whom  2  are 
appointed  from  civil  life  by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
for  a  term  of  3  years  each.  The  other  commissioner  is  detailed  by  the 
President  from  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army.  Congress  alone  enacts 
legislation  and  appropriates  money  for  the  municipal  expenses.  A  proposal 
to  grant  local  self-government  was  discussed  by  Congress  in  1950  and  1951, 
and  legislation  to  that  end  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1955  and  1958  but 
failed  to  pass  the  House. 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  G.  M.  Thornett. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
69'246  sq.  miles,  8  sq.  miles  being  inland  water.  The  federal  government 
in  1956  owned  12,000  acres  (29-7%  of  the  land  area). 

Census  population,  1  April  1950,  was  802,178,  an  increase — largely  due 
to  the  War — of  21%  over  that  of  1940.  Of  the  1950  population,  377,879 
were  males,  424,299  females;  478,368  were  native  whites  and  39,497 
foreign-born  whites.  583,539  were  21  years  old  or  older.  The  entire 
district  is  urban ;  though  28  farms  covering  1,265  acres  were  there  in  1950, 
they  had  disappeared  in  1954.  Estimated  population,  1  Jan.  1958,  was 
865,000  (450,000  white,  and  415,000  coloured) ;  metropolitan  area,  2,005,000. 
Vital  statistics  of  residents  only;  Births,  1957,  were  19,585  (22-8  per  1,000 
population) ;  resident  deaths,  8,743  (10-2) ;  infant  deaths,  678  (34-6  per  1,000 
live  births);  marriages,  8,043;  divorces,  1,977. 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex,  1950)  was: 


Wliite 

Negro 

Indian 

Chinese 

and 

Japanese 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1910 

236,128 

94,446 

132,068 

68 

427 

331,069 

5,517-8 

1930 

353,981 

40 

780 

486,869 

7,981-5 

1940 

474,326 

187,266 

190 

1,309 

663,091 

10,870-3 

1950 

517,865 

280,803 

330 

2,178 

802,178 

13,150-6 

Mule  . 

242,737 

132,909 

182 

All  2,272 

377,918 

Female 

275,128 

147,894 

148 

others  1,238 

424,260 

— 

In  1960,  46-6%  of  the  population  (212,960  men  and  160,501  women) 
were  gainfully  employed.  The  largest  section  was  in  government  service 
(federal  and  local),  numbering  150,777  men  and  women,  or  40-4%  of  the 
total  employed. 

RELIGION.  Churches  in  Washington,  D.C.,  1958,  numbered  617, 
including  449  Protestant  chinches  (both  white  and  Negro  denominations) ; 
41  Roman  Cathohc  churches  (25%  of  total  membership),  17  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogues  (6%),  7  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  and  2  Islamic  congregations. 

EDUCATION.  In  Oct.  1957,  167  public  elementary,  junior  and  senior 
high,  and  special  schools  had  110,041  (31,626  white  and  78,415  coloured) 
pupils;  teachers  numbered  4,049.  Segregation  was  abolished  in  1954. 

Higher  education  is  given  in  Georgetown  University,  founded  in  1796 
by  the  Jesuit  Order,  with  (1957)  1,266  faculty  and  6,713  students;  George 
Washington  University,  non-sectarian,  founded  in  1821,  1,497  faculty  and 
9,711  students;  Howard  University,  founded  in  1867  under  the  auspices 
of  the  federal  government  for  both  white  and  coloured  students  (now  mainly 
coloured),  599  faculty  and  3,901  students;  CathoUc  University  of  America, 
founded  in  1884,  with  680  faculty  and  3,795  students;  American  University 
(Methodist)  with  437  faculty  and  6,456  students;  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers’  College  with  133  faculty  and  1,073  students. 

WELFARE.  In  July  1958  Old  Age  Assistance  was  being  paid  to  3,113 
persons,  receiving  an  average  of  |56-48  per  month;  aid  to  236  blind  persons 
($63,57),  and  aid  to  3,177  families  ($123'9  per  family  per  month)  for  de¬ 
pendent  children.  On  1  Jan.  1958,  38,754  persons  were  receiving  benefits 
(including  disability  payments)  under  Old  Age  and  Sui-vivors’  insurance; 
total  monthly  payments  averaged  $2,091,000.  On  1  Aug.  1967  there  were 
24  hospitals  listed  by  the  American  Hospital  Association  with  13,810  beds. 
Mental  hospitals  averaged  7,438  patients  in  1956. 

In  1958  there  was  no  execution;  from  1930  to  1958  there  were  40 
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executions  (electrocution)  including  3  whites  for  murder  and  35  Negroes  for 
murder  and  2  for  rape.  On  31  Dec.  1957  the  District’s  prisons  had  2,046 
inmates  (236  per  100,000  population). 

FINANCE.  The  District’s  revenues  are  derived  from  a  tax  on  real  and 
personal  property,  sales  taxes,  taxes  on  corporations  and  companies,  licences 
for  conducting  various  businesses  and  from  federal  payments. 

Annual  appropriations  for  the  District  of  Columbia  stood,  in  the  fiscal 
years  1958  and  1959,  as  follows : 

1958:  General  fund,  $158,641,348;  highway,  $23,067,263;  water, 
$9,410,401;  motor  vehicle  parking  fund,  $608,400;  sewage  fund, 
$3,949,068.  Total,  $195,676,480. 

1959:  General  fund,  $185,802,741;  highway,  $20,104,400;  water, 
$7,773,000;  motor  vehicle  parking  fund,  $422,000;  sewerage  works  fund, 
$4,452,000.  Total,  $218,554,141. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  no  bonded  debt  not  covered  by  its  accumu¬ 
lated  sinking  fund. 

INDUSTRY.  The  District  has  few  industries,  with  products  mainly 
for  local  consumption.  In  1956  manufacturing  establishments  had  22,235 
employees,  earning  $106,927,000;  value  added  by  manufacture, 
$181,893,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Within  the  District  are  115  miles  of  electric 
street  railway  track  and  258  miles  of  bus  routes.  The  District  had,  1958, 
2  airports  operated  by  the  Government  and  lighted;  across  the  Potomac 
River  in  Arlington,  Va.,  is  National  Airport,  the  chief  commercial  airport. 

Books  of  Reference 

Reports  oj  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual.  Washington 
Federal  Writers’ Project.  Washington,  D.C.:  A  Quide  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  New  York, 
1942 

National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  ilonographs  on  Washington,  Present  and 
Future.  Washington,  D.C..  1960 

Caenunerer,  H.  P.,  A  Manual  on  the  Origin  and  Development  of  W ashington.  Washington, 
19S9 

Kiplinger,  W.  M.,  Washington  is  Like  That.  6th  ed.  New  York,  1942 
Schmeckebier,  L.  P.,  The  District  of  Columbia:  Its  Government  and  Administration  Wash¬ 
ington,  1928 


FLORIDA 

GOVERNMENT.  The  first  recorded  discovery  of  Florida  v/as  on  27 
March  1513,  by  Juan  Ponce  do  Leon,  a  Spanish  soldier  and  adventurer,  who, 
landing  on  Easter  Sunday  (Pascua  Florida  or  Feast  of  Flowers),  called  the 
country  Florida.  The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  entire  U.S.  was 
made  at  St  Augustine,  8  Sept.  1565.  It  was  claimed  by  Spain  until  1763, 
then  ceded  to  England;  back  to  Spain  in  1783,  and  to  the  U.S.  in  1821. 
Florida  became  a  Territory  in  1821  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
3  March  1845.  The  present  constitution  dates  from  1887 ;  it  has  had  102 
amendments.  The  state  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  38  members, 
elected  for  4  years  (37  Democrats  and  1  Repubhcan,  1955),  and  House  of 
Representatives  with  95  members  elected  for  2  years  (89  Democrats  and 
6  Repubhcans).  Sessions  are  held  biennially,  and  are  limited  to  60  days. 
The  Governor  is  elected  for  4  years.  Two  senators  and  8  representatives 
are  elected  to  Congress. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  643,849  votes, 
Stevenson  480,371. 
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The  state  capital  is  Tallahassee  (population  43,000  in  1957).  The  state 
is  divided  into  67  counties. 

Governor.  Leroy  Collins  (D.),  1957-61  ($22,500). 

Secretary  of  State.  R.  A.  Gray  (D.)  ($17,500). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  58,560  sq.  miles,  including 
4,298  sq.  miles  of  inland  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  was 
2,771,305,  an  increase  of  46T%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  July 
1957,  4,098,000.  Births  in  1957  were  103,927  (26-4  per  1,000  population); 
deaths,  41,828  (10-2);  infant  deaths,  3,317  (31-9  per  1,000  live  births); 
marriages,  32,665  (8);  divorces,  18,88^ 

Population  in  4  federal  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950) 
was: 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1910 

443,634 

308,669 

74 

242 

752,619 

13-7 

1930 

1,035,390 

431,828 

587 

406 

1,468,211 

27-1 

1940 

1,381,986 

614,198 

690 

540 

1,897,414 

35-0 

1950 

2,166,051 

603,101 

1,011 

1,142 

2,771,305 

51-1 

Male  . 

.  1,072,495 

203,137 

547 

738 

1,366,917 

_ 

Female 

,  1,093,656 

309,964 

464 

404 

1,404,383 

— 

Of  the  population  in  1950, 1,813,890  (65-6%)  were  urban  (65T%  in  1940) ; 
1,823,017  were  21  years  of  age  or  older;  2,043,320  were  native  whites. 

The  largest  cities  in  the  state  are:  Miami,  261,000  (1957);  Jacksonville, 
228,000  (1957);  Tampa,  240,000  (1957);  St  Petersburg,  145,000  (1957); 
Orlando,  62,367  (1950);  Miami  Beach,  60,981  (1966);  Pensacola,  50,954 
(1956);  West  Palm  Beach,  61,015  (1955);  Hialeah,  43,135  (1955);  Fort 
Lauderdale,  62,906  (1955);  Lakeland,  30,851  (1950);  Daytona  Beach, 
30,187  (19.50). 

RELIGION.  In  1957,  56%  of  the  population  were  members  of  a 
church.  Baptists  led  mth  388,487  adherents,  followed  by  Roman  Catholics 
(280,000),  Methodists  (195,765),  Presbyterians  (84,723)  and  Episcopalians 
(80,936).  Jews  numbered  122,500. 

EDUCATION.  Attendance  at  school  is  compulsory  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  16.  All  public  schools  are  required  to  have'  readings  from  the 
Bible  without  sectarian  comment  once  every  school  day.  Separate  schools 
are  provided  for  white  and  Negro  cliddron. 

In  1957  the  pubhc  elementary  and  high  schools  had  30,217  teachers 
with  831,846  enrolled  pupOs.  Negro  schools,  included  in  the  total,  had 
6,220  teachers  and  164,930  pupils  in  1956.  State  expenditure  on  public 
schools  (1956),  $97,848,000.  The  state  maintains  24  institutions  of  higher 
education,  with  6,000  teachers  and  40,076  residential  students.  Chief  are 
the  University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville  (founded  1905)  with  (1956)  10,809 
students  and  743  instructors,  the  Florida  State  University  (founded 
at  Tallahassee  in  1905),  with  6,982  students  and  405  instructors,  and  a 
university  for  Negroes  at  Tallahassee,  with  2,693  students  and  240  in¬ 
structors.  Expenditures  on  the  3  state  institutions  of  higher  education 
1955-56,  $21,170,416. 

Marriage  between  whites  and  Negroes  is  prohibited. 

WELFARE.  Florida  in  1935  estabhshed  a  system  of  Old  Age  Assistance 
maximum  now  $50  per  month)  for  those  citizens  who  are  infirm  or  65  years 
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of  age  and  have  lived  in  the  state  5  years.  In  Dec.  1957,  69,442  persons 
were  drawing  an  average  of  $54-19  per  month.  Aid  to  the  blind  averaged 
$58-44  each  to  2,516  persons;  aid  to  dependent  children  averaged  $59 
to  23,610  families  (national  average  $100-72  per  family);  6,148  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  received  an  average  of  $57-93  per  month.  Hospitals 
as  listed  by  the  American  Hospital  Association,  1957,  numbered  155  -with 
14,525  beds.  State  mental  hospitals  had  8,129  patients  in  1956. 

In  1968  there  -were  3  executions;  from  1930  to  1958  there  were  148 
executions  (electrocution),  including  48  whites  and  70  Negroes  for  murder 
29  Negroes  for  rape  and  1  white  for  kidnapping.  State  prisons,  31  Dec. 
1957,  had  5,668  inmates  (142  per  100,000  population). 

FINANCE,  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1957  the  state  had  a  general 
revenue  of  $491,116,000,  of  which  taxation  furnished  $376,661,000,  and 
federal  aid,  $81,303,000.  There  is  no  state  income  tax  on  individuals  or 
companies.  General  expenditure  was  $518,430,000,  of  which  education 
took  $164,205,000;  welfare,  $64,180,000,  and  highways,  $168,410,000, 

Net  long-term  debt,  30  June  1957,  amounted  to  $189,216,000, 

PRODUCTION,  Agriculture.  In  1956,  62,600  farms  had  a  total 
ACieage  of  25,396,820;  average  farm  was  of  315-7  acres  valued  (land  and 
buildings)  at  $33,148.  Negroes  operated  6,085  farms.  Cash  income,  1957, 
from  crops  and  livestock,  $636-lm.  Production  of  grapefruit,  36m.  boxes 
in  1957,  and  oranges,  102m.  boxes.  Other  crops  (1957)  were  tobacco 
(21,007,000  lb.),  sugar  cane  (1,468,000  short  tons);  cotton  (10,100  bales  m 
1955),  rice,  maize,  oats  and  peanuts.  On  1  Jan.  1958  the  state  had  35,000 
horses  and  mules,  9,000  sheep,  395,000  swine,  223,000  milch  cows  and 
1,934,000  all  cattle.  The  national  forests  area  in  June  1956  was  1,369,082 
acres. 

In  1956  there  were  68  sod-conservation  districts  embracing  28,626,000 
acres,  of  which  15,203,000  acres  were  farm  land  (54,000  farms). 

Fisheries.  Florida  has  extensive  fisheries  for  oysters,  shad,  red  snappers, 
muUet,  turtles  and  sponges,  of  which  Florida  has  almost  a  monopoly. 

Mining.  Chief  mineral  is  phosphate  rock,  of  which  the  state  was  the 
world’s  largest  producer  in  1957  (10-19m.  marketable  long  tons).  Mineral 
output,  1957,  was  valued  at  $136,026,000. 

Industry.  In  1957,  5,000  manufacturers  employed  163,000  production 
workers,  earning  $500m.;  value  added  by  manufacture,  $l,333m.  The 
lumber,  chemical,  woodpulp  and  food-processing  industries  are  important. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1956  there  were  4,691  miles  of  railway. 
The  state  (1956)  maintained  11,621  miles  of  highways;  counties,  31,888 
miles,  and  the  federal  government,  1,126  miles.  In  1967  Florida  had  137 
airports,  including  101  public. 

Books  of  Reference 

Report.  Florida  Secretary  of  State.  Tallahassee.  Biennial 

Federal  Writers’ Project.  Florida:  A  Guide  to  Key  West.  Rev.  ed.  New  York,  1950 
Oabell,  J.  B.,  and  Hanna,  A.  J.,  The  St.  Johns.  New  York  and  Toronto,  1943 
Doyle,  W.  K.,  and  others,  The  government  and  administration  of  Florida.  New  York,  1954 
Hanna,  K.  T.,  Florida,  Land  of  Change.  2nd  ed.  Dniv.  of  N.  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  1948 
iiorcis,  AKen,  The  Florida  Handbook.  Tallahassee,  1957-58.  Biennial 

State LmUAIiT.  Supreme  Court  Building,  Tallahassee.  Librarian;  Dr  Dorothy  Dodd. 
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GEORGIA 

GOVERNMENT.  The  colony  of  Georgia  (so  named  from  George  II) 
was  founded  in  1733  and  was  one  of  the  original  13  states.  A  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  increasing  the  influence  of  the  rural  counties,  was  adopted  on  7  Aug. 
1945;  there  have  been  18  amendments  adopted.  The  General  Assembly 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  54  members  (maximum  54)  and  a  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  205  members,  both  elected  for  2  years.  The  Governor  and 
Lieut. -Governor  are  elected  for  4  years.  Legislative  sessions  are  annual, 
beginning  the  2nd  Monday  in  ,Jan.  and  lasting  for  40  days. 

Georgia  is  divided  into  159  counties.  The  state  capital  is  Atlanta. 
Georgia  is  the  first  state  to  extend  the  franchise  to  all  citizens  above  the 
age  of  18  years.  The  state  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  senators  and  10 
representatives . 

Registered  voters,  1956,  numbered  1,310,586.  At  the  1956  presidential 
election  Stevenson  polled  441,094  votes  (66-5%,  his  largest  percentage), 
Eisenhower  216,662.  In  1954  those  21  years  old  or  older  numbered  1,987,000. 

Governor.  S.  Ernest  Vandiver  (D.),  1959—63  ($12,000). 

Lieut. -Governor.  Garland  Byrd  (D.),  1959-63  ($2,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  Ben  W.  Fortson,  Jr  (D.)  ($7,500). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  58,876  sq.  miles,  of  which  4,600  sq. 
miles  are  inland  water.  Estimated  popidation,  1  July  1958,  was  3,934,000. 
Births,  1957,  were  101,882  (26-8  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  33,421 
(8-8);  infant  deaths,  3,099  (30-4  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages,  61,235 
(13‘5);  divorces,  8,761. 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1960)  was: 


Per  sq. 

AVhite 

Negi’o 

Iu(3ian 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910 

1,431,802 

1,176,987 

95 

237 

2,609,121 

44-4 

1930 

1,837,021 

1,071,125 

43 

317 

2,908,506 

49-7 

19-10 

2,038,278 

1,084,927 

106 

412 

3,123,723 

53-4 

1950 

2,380,677 

1,062,762 

333 

— 

3,444,578 

58-9 

Male  . 

1,182,717 

505,180 

- - -  — Y — 

770 

1,688,667 

_ 

Female 

1,197,860 

567,582 

469 

1,755,911 

— 

Of  the  1967  population,  1,788,000  (46-2%)  were  urban  (34-4%  in  1940). 
Native  whites  in  1950  numbered  2,363,847 ;  foreign-born  whites,  16,730. 

The  largest  cities  are:  Atlanta  (capital),  with  population,  1950  (and 
estimate  1958),  of  331,314  (603,000);  Savannah,  119,638  (139,700);  Colum¬ 
bus,  79,611  (101,300);  Augusta,  71,608  (97,800);  Macon,  70,252  (80,300); 
Albany,  31,155  (41,500);  Rome,  29,615  (33,800);  Athens,  28,180  (34,400); 
La  Grange,  25,025  (28,600). 

RELIGION.  Baptists  predominate,  having  more  than  half  of  the 
religious  membership  of  the  state.  Negro  Baptists  had  622,000  adherents 
in  1954,  and  Southern  Baptists  761,700.  White  Methodists  had  285,385 
and  Negro  Methodists  (3  groups)  280,000.  Total  membership,  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  2,787,700.  Under  a  Local  Ojation  Act,  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
(not  including  malt  beverages  and  light  wines)  is  prohibited  in  more  than 
half  the  counties. 

EDUCATION.  Since  1916  education  has  been  compulsory.  There  are 
separate  schools  for  whites  and  Negroes,  and  tuition  is  free  for  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  18  years.  In  1967-58  the  1,070  public  elementary  and 
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1,049  secondary  schools  had  960,000  pupils  and  32,000  teachers.  Teachers’ 
salaries,  1958-59,  ranged  between  $2,100  and  $4,000;  average  was  $3,600. 
Coloured  students  in  elementary  schools  numbered  234,968  in  1957-58 ; 
coloured  high  schools  had  70,832  students.  Total  expenditure  for  common 
schools,  1957-58,  $18S-5m. 

The  pubUcly  supported  university  system  of  Georgia  comprises  16 
institutions  for  white  students  and  3  for  Negroes.  The  University  of 
Georgia  (Athens)  was  founded  in  1785  and  was  the  first  chartered  State 
University  in  the  U.S.  Other  institutions  of  higher  learning  include 
Emory  University  (Atlanta),  which  became  co-educational,  1953,  and 
Mercer  University  (Macon),  for  white  students,  and  Atlanta  University, 
Clark  University,  Morehouse  College  and  Morris-Brown  College,  all  in 
Atlanta,  with  advanced  training  for  Negroes.  The  Weslejmn  College  near 
Macon  is  the  oldest  chartered  women’s  college  in  the  U.S.  Total  enrol¬ 
ment,  1958-59,  was  34,384  in  state-aided  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  14,355  in  unaided  institutions  (22  senior  white,  16  junior  white,  10 
senior  coloured  colleges). 

Separation  of  white  and  Negro  pupils,  with  teachers  of  their  own  race, 
applies  to  all  institutions.  The  Governor  is  empowered  to  convert  any 
pubhc  school  into  a  private  school.  Negroes  are  segregated,  by  statute,  in 
railways  (including  sleeping  cars  with  bedding,  which  must  be  kept  sep¬ 
arate),  buses,  poolrooms,  hospitals  and  penal  institutions.  Negro  clergymen 
may  not  marry  white  couples.  Marriage  between  white  and  coloured  persons 
is  forbidden. 

WELFARE.  In  Dec.  1958,  98,576  persons  were  receiving  Old  Age 
Assistance  to  an  average  amount  of  $48-23  per  month;  16,206  families 
were  receiving  as  aid  to  46,564  dependent  children  an  average  of  $89-60 
per  family;  aid  to  the  blind  went  to  3,530  persons  (averaging  $52-95 
monthly);  aid  to  17,064  totally  and  permanently  disabled  persons  was 
$51-90  monthly.  Hospitals  listed  by  the  American  Hospital  Association 
in  1956  numbered  151  with  28,437  beds. 

Urban  crime  rates,  1957,  were:  Murder  and  non-negligent  manslaughter, 
13-9  per  100,000  (national  average  5-1);  aggravated  assault,  137  (90-2); 
robbery,  44-6  (64-3).  In  1957-58  there  were  6  executions,  all  coloured 
males;  from  1930  to  1958  there  were  348  executions  (electrocution),  includ¬ 
ing  64  whites  and  284  Negroes.  State  prisons,  1  July  1958,  had  9,393  in¬ 
mates  (247  per  100,000  population),  the  ratio  of  white  to  coloured  being 
41 :  59,  compared  with  71  :  29  in  the  total  population. 

In  1937  Georgia  passed  an  Act  permitting,  under  legal  safeguards,  the 
sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958,  1,205 
men  and  1,553  women  had  been  thus  sterilized. 

FINANCE.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1958,  general  revenue 
was  .$465,080,000  ($320,935,000  from  taxes  and  $107,770,000  in  federal  aid); 
general  expenditure  was  $469,141,000  (education,  $192,832,000;  welfare, 
$91,313,000;  highways,  $101,986,000). 

On  1  July  1958  net  long-term  debt  was  $297,039,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  1954,  165,524  farms  had  an  area  of 
24,023,000  acres;  average  farm  was  of  145-1  acres  valued  (land  and 
buildings)  at  $8,710.  23-6%  of  the  farms  were  operated  by  Negroes. 

Tenants  farmed  35-2%.  There  are  (1957)  27  soil-conservation  districts, 
embracing  37,224,960  acres,  including  25,656,832  acres  of  farm  lands  in 
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196,888  farms.  Georgia  is  the  largest  producer  of  Sea-Island  cotton.  For 
1968,  the  cotton  output  was  355,000  bales.  Cash  income,  1968,  from  crops 
and  livestock  $760m.  Other  crops,  1958,  included  peaches  and  pecans; 
peanuts,  612,850,000  lb.;  maize,  86,762,000  bu.;  sweet  potatoes,  528,000 
cwt;  tobacco,  91,598,000  lb.  (valued  at  $54'5m.). 

The  national  forests  area  in  1958  was  666,187  acres. 

On  1  Jan.  1968  the  farm  animals  were  113,000  horses  and  mules,  326,000 
milch  cows,  1,546,000  all  cattle;  66,000  sheep;  1,695,000  swine. 

Mining.  The  state  has  modest  mineral  resources  but  furnished  76%  of 
the  country’s  output  of  kaolin  or  china  clay  in  1957  (1,658,694  short  tons) 
and  was  the  second  largest  supplier  of  fuller’s  earth  (78,199  short  tons). 
Iron-ore  production  in  1958  was  346,000  short  tons.  Mineral  products, 
1958,  had  a  value  of  $85,547,000. 

Industry.  In  1968  the  7,436  manufacturing  establishments  employed 
339,000  production  workers,  earning  $1,106,435,325;  the  value  added  by 
manufacture  was  $2, 200m. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  principal  port  is  Savannah;  there  are 
5,945  miles  of  steam  railways;  airports,  1957,  numbered  113,  of  which  46 
were  public.  The  entire  state  roads  system  covers  15,207  miles,  of  which 
13,668  miles  are  paved.  Motor  vehicles  registered  in  1958  numbered 
1,422,576. 


Books  of  Reference 


Official  Register.  Dept,  of  Archives  and  History.  Atlanta.  Irregular 
Writer’s  Program.  Georgia;  A  Guide  to  Its  Towns  and  Countryside.  Athens 
1946.— Ed.  P.  W.  Miller,  Atlanta,  Capital  of  the  South.  New  York.  1949 
Coulter,  B.  M.,  A  Short  History  of  Georgia.  Kev.  ed.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1947 
Gosnell,  C.  B.,and  Anderson,  C.  D.,  The  government  and  administration  of  Georgia. 


Georgia, 
New  York, 


Bange,  W.,  A  Century  of  Georgia  Agriculture.  Univ.  of  Georgia,  Athens,  1964 

Saye,  A.  B.,  A  Constitutional  History  of  Georgia,  1732-1945.  Univ.  of  Georgia,  Athens,  1948 


State  Llbrart,  Judicial  Building,  Capital  Sq.,  Atlanta.  State  Librarian;  Miss  Vera 
Jameson 


IDAHO 

GOVERNMENT.  Idaho  was  first  permanently  settled  in  1860, 
although  there  was  a  mission  for  Indians  in  1836  and  a  Mormon  settlement 
in  1855.  It  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1863  and  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  state  on  3  July  1890.  The  constitution  then  adopted  is  still  in 
force ;  it  has  had  63  amendments.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of 
44  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  59  members,  all  the  legis¬ 
lators  being  elected  for  2  years.  Sessions  are  held  biennially  in  odd-number 
years  and  last  for  60  days.  The  Governor,  Lieut.-Govemor  and  Secretary 
of  State  are  elected  for  4  years.  Voters  are  citizens,  both  male  and  female, 
over  the  age  of  21  years,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  over  6  months.  The 
state  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  senators  and  2  representatives. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  166  979  votes 
Stevenson  105,868. 

The  state  is  divided  into  44  counties.  The  capital  is  Boise. 

Governor.  Robert  E.  Smylie  (R.),  1959-63  ($12,000). 

Lieut.-Oovernor.  William  E.  Drevlow  (D.),  1959-63. 

Secretary  of  State.  Arnold  Williams  (D.),  1959-63  ($8,000). 


IDAHO 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  83,657  sq.  miles,  of  which  788  sq. 
miles  are  inland  water.  In  1955  the  federal  government  owned  34,547,000 
acres  (65%  of  the  state  area).  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  688,637,  an 
increase  of  12-1%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  Jan.  1967,  670,245. 
Births,  1957,  16,500  {23-9  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  5,095  (7-4); 
infant  deaths,  392  (23-8  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages,  8,995  (13-4  ; 
divorces,  2,360. 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex,  1950)  was: 


"White 

Negro 

Indian  Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1910 

319,221 

651 

3,488  2,234 

325,594 

3-9 

1930 

438,840 

668 

3,633  1,886 

445,032 

5-4 

1940 

619,292 

595 

3,537  1,449 

524,873 

6-3 

1950 

581,395 

1,050 

3,800  2,392 

588,637 

7-1 

Male  . 

299,323 

573 

•> - ^ ^ 

S0;i,237 

Female 

282,072 

477 

All  others 

285,400 

— 

Of  the  total  1950  population,  252,549  (42-9%)  were  urban  (33-7%  in 
1940).  Native  whites  were  561,988;  foreign-born  whites,  19,407.  Those 
21  years  of  age  or  older  were  349,032. 

The  largest  cities  are  Boise  (capital)  with  population  (1957)  34,383; 
Pocatello  (1957),  27,140;  Idaho  Falls  (1950),  19,218;  Twin  Falls  (1950), 
17,600;  Nampa  (1950),  16,185. 

RELIGION.  The  leading  religious  denomination  is  the  Mormon 
Church,  with  154,792  adherents  in  1958;  Roman  Catholics  had  36,092; 
Methodists,  31,861;  Lutherans,  15,333;  Presbyterians,  10,631,  and  Epi¬ 
scopalians,  10,540.  Total,  all  denominations,  297,175. 

EDUCATION.  In  1957-58  the  460  public  elementary  schools  had 
113,776  pupils  and  3,019  classroom  teachers;  61  junior  high  and  127  high 
schools  had  40,335  pupils  and  2,236  classroom  teachers.  Average  salary, 
1957-58,  of  elementary  cla.ssroom  teachers,  $3,777;  high  schools,  $4,394. 
Total  expenditure  on  education  (1957-58)  was  $41,094,931.  The  State 
University  of  Idaho,  founded  at  Moscow  in  1889,  had  271  professors  and 
4,008  students  in  1956-57. 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  is  granted  needy  persons  65  years  of 
age,  or  older,  who  satisfy  certain  residential  quaUlications  and  are  without 
resources.  In  June  1958,  7,961  persons  were  drawing  an  average  of  $60'5 
per  month  ;  1,885  famihes  with  5,073  children  were  drawing  an  average  of 
$140-77;  180  blind  persons,  $64-9, ■  935  persons  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  $65-58.  In  1956,  60  hospitals  (3,486  beds)  were  listed  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association.  In  1925  Idaho  passed  an  act  permitting, 
under  legal  safeguards,  the  sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded 
persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958,  8  men  and  26  women  had  been  thus  sterilized. 

The  death  penalty  is  legal  for  murder,  but  has  been  used  sparingly. 
Since  1926  only  3  men  (white)  have  been  executed  (2  in  1951  and  1  in  1957). 
The  state  prison,  22  Oct.  1958,  had  602  inmates  (592  men  and  10  women). 

FINANCE.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1958  general  revenues  were 
$75,995,114  (taxation,  $44,110,353  and  federal  aid,  $30,451,079)  and  general 
expenditures  w^ere  $83,390,095  (education,  $19,986,033;  highways, 
$38,945,438,  and  public  welfare,  $10,474,435). 

Net  long-term  debt,  30  June,  1957,  amounted  to  $5,471,000. 
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PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  A  great  part  of  the  state  is  naturally 
arid,  but  extensive  irrigation  works  have  been  carried  out,  bringing,  1954 
census,  2,324,120  acres  on  28,204  farms  imder  irrigation.  The  irrigation 
dams  impound  6'7m.  acre-ft  of  water;  largest  of  these  is  American  Falls 
Dam  with  a  capacity  of  l-7m.  acre-ft.  In  1954  there  were  38,735  farms 
with  a  total  area  of  14,165,000  acres  (25%  of  the  land  area);  average  farm 
had  365-7  acres  with  land  and  buildings  valued  at  $31,685.  Commercial 
farms  numbered  31,224.  There  were  in  1958,  51  soil- conservation  districts, 
managed  by  local  farmers  andranchers,  embracing  40,375,042  acres,  of  which 
12,227,237  acres  are  farm  land  in  35,800  farms  and  ranches.  Cash  income, 
1957,  from  crops  |187-9m.  and  livestock,  ,$170-7m. 

The  most  important  crop  is  wheat;  in  1957  the  production  amounted 
to  42,360,000  bu.,  of  which  w'inter  wheat  was  about  one-half.  Other 
crops  are  alfalfa,  sugar  beet  (1,777,000  short  tons),  potatoes  (3,737m.  lb.), 
oats,  barley,  field  peas,  a23ples  and  prunes.  The  number  of  horses  and  mules 
on  1  Jan.  1958  was  49,000;  sheep,  1,121,000;  milch  cows,  238,000;  all 
cattle,  1,388,000;  swine,  100,000. 

On  30  June  1956  there  were  20,275,378  acres  in  National  Forests  plus 
49,776  acres  under  land  utilization  projects.  In  1950  there  were  5  state 
forests  with  437,000  acres.  One-quarter  of  the  state’s  area  is  commercial 
forest  land  (72%  federal,  6%  state,  22%  private). 

Mining.  The  state  has  numerous  minerals  deposits,  of  which  lead, 
zinc,  silver  and  phosphate  rock  are  the  most  important.  Others  are  an¬ 
timony,  cobalt,  columbium  tantalum,  copper,  gold  (1967,  11,850  fine  oz.), 
iron,  mercury,  nickel,  rare-earth  metals  and  tungsten.  Total  mineral  out¬ 
put  in  1957  reached  value  of  $73-5m. 

Industry.  In  1956, 1,167  industrial  establishments  employed  31,219  pro¬ 
duction  workers,  who  earned  $119,319,931. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  state  had  (1957)  3,875  miles  of  railways. 
There  were,  1957,  164  airports,  of  which  64  were  public.  Water  transporta¬ 
tion  is  provided  from  the  Pacific  to  Lewistown,  by  way  of  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers,  a  distance  of  480  miles.  The  state  maintained,  in  1957,  4,782 
miles  of  roads;  the  Highway  districts,  9,074  miles,  and  the  counties,  16,800 
miles. 


Books  of  Reference 

Biennial  Report.  Secretary  of  State.  Boise 

Federal  Writera’  Project.  Idaho:  A  Guide  in  Word  and  Picture.  2nd  ed.  Oxford  Unlv 
Press,  New  York,  1950 

Beal,  M.  D.,  A  History  of  South-eastern.  Idaho ;  An  Intimate  Narrative  of  Peaceful  Conaues 
by  Empire  Builders.  Caldwell,  1942  ^ 

Brosnan,  0.  J.,  History  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  3rd  ed.  New  York,  1948 
Miller,  H.  II.,  Democracy  in  Idaho :  A  Study  of  State  Governmental  Problems.  Caldwell,  1935 


ILLINOIS 

GOVERNMENT.  Illinois  was  first  discovered  by  Joliet  and  Marquette, 
two  French  explorers,  in  1673,  and  settled  in  1720.  In  1763  the  country 
was  ceded  by  the  French  to  the  British.  In  1783  Great  Britain  recognized 
the  title  of  the  U.S.  to  Illinois,  which  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1809  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  3  Dec.  1818.  The  present  constitu¬ 
tion  dates  from  1870;  it  has  had  5  conventions  and  8  amendments.  The 
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Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  58  members  elected  for  4  years  (about 
half  of  whom  retire  every  2  years),  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of 
177  members  elected  for  2  years.  Sessions  are  biennial.  The  Governor, 
Lieut.-Govemor,  Secretary  of  State  and  Auditor  are  elected  for  4  years; 
the  State  Treasurer,  elected  for  2  years,  may  not  succeed  himself.  Electors 
are  citizens  2 1  years  of  age,  having  the  usual  residential  qualifications. 

The  state  is  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  1  senator  and  3 
representatives  are  chosen ;  for  the  election  of  the  latter  each  elector  has  3 
votes,  of  which  he  may  east  1  for  each  of  3  candidates  or  1^  for  each  of  2,  or 
all  3  for  1  candidate.  The  state  has  102  counties ;  Springfield  is  the  capital. 
Illinois  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  senators  and  25  representatives. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  2,623,327  votes, 
Stevenson  1,775,682,  a  Socialist  candidate  8,342. 

Governor ,  WiUiam  G.  Stratton  (R.),  1957-61  ($25,000). 

Lieut.-Govemor.  J.  W.  Chapman  (R.)  ($12,500). 

Secretary  of  State.  Charles  F.  Carpentier  (R.)  ($16,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  .56,400  sq.  miles,  of  which  46.5 
sq.  nfiles  are  inland  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  8,712,176, 
an  increase  of  10-3%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1957, 
9,754,000.  Births  in  1957  were  238,579  (24-5  per  1,000  population) ;  deaths, 
102,293  (10-5) ;  infant  deaths,  6,070  (25-4  per  1,000  live  births) ;  marriages, 
83,544  (8-7). 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex,  1950)  was : 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1910 

5,526,962 

109,049 

188 

2,392 

5,6.38,591 

100-6 

1930 

7,295,267 

7,504,202 

328,972 

469 

6,946 

7,630,654 

136-4 

1940 

387,446 

624 

4,969 

7,897,241 

141-2 

1960 

8,046,058 

645,980 

1,443 

15,853 

8,712,176 

155-8 

Male  . 

3,994,948 

311.760 

957 

9,484 

4,319,251 

Female 

4,051,110 

334,220 

486 

6,369 

4,392,925 

— 

Of  the  total  population  in 

1950,  6,759,271  persons  (77-6%) 

were  urban 

(73-6%  in  1940) ;  native  whites  were  7,262,781 ;  foreign-born  whites, 
783,277 ;  5,9.58,601  were  21  years  of  age  or  older. 


Leading  cities,  with  census  population  in  1950,  are: 


Chicago 

3,620,962 

Oak  Park 

.  61,326  “ 

Quincy  . 

.  42,408  * 

Peoria 

111,856 

Aurora  . 

.  56,766* 

Champaign 

.  39,563 

Rockford 

105,438  ■ 

Berwyn  . 

.  52,676  * 

Danville  . 

.  37,864 

East  St  Louis 

82,295 

Joliet 

.  51,601 

Moline 

.  37,397 

Springfield  (cap.) 

81,628 

Bock  Island 

.  49,461* 

Bloomington 

.  36,127  * 

Evanston  . 

74,959  » 

Elgin 

.  47,565* 

Granite  City 

.  .34,189  * 

Cicero 

67,989“ 

W  ankegan 

.  46,698  “ 

Belleville . 

.  32,721 

Decatur 

66,269 

Skokie 

.  43,987  * 

Alton 

.  32,550 

*  1952. 

“  1954. 

“  1955. 

1956. 

RELIGION.  The  churches  are,  in  order  of  strength :  Roman  Catholic 
(1957),  2,643,038;  Methodist  (1956),  464,587;  Jewish  Congregations  (1955) 
365,026;  Presbyterian  (1956),  189,489;  Disciples  of  Christ  (1956),  161,216; 
Baptist  General  State  Convention  (1956),  150,000;  Lutheran  (1957), 
102,496;  American  Baptist  (1956),  107,521.  The  Illinois  Church  Council 
comprised  13  Protestant  denominations  with  1,362,989  members  in  1956, 
and  4,413  churches. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  free  and  compulsory  for  children  between 
7  and  16  years  of  age.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1957  the  1,726  public 
z 
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elementary  school  districts  had  41,460  teachers  and  1,186,865  pupils,  and 
the  617  high  schools  had  17,885  teachers  and  374,710  pupils.  Four  state 
teachers’  colleges  (normal  schools)  had  944  teachers  and  12,830  students. 
Teachers’  salaries,  1957,  averaged  $4,780.  Total  expenditure  on  pubhc 
schools,  1957,  from  the  Education  Fund,  $669,723,340.  The  principal 
colleges,  with  teachers  and  students  for  1957,  are: 


Founded 

Colleges,  etc. 

Location 

Teachers 

Students 

1829 

Illinois  College  (Presbyterian) 

.  Jacksonville 

32 

385 

1837 

Knox  College  (Non-sect.  )  . 

Galesburg 

73 

757 

1846 

MacMurray  College  (Methodist)  . 

Jacksonville 

42 

526 

1847 

Rockford  College  (Non-sect.) 

.  Rockford 

42 

336 

1850 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University  (Methodist) 

.  Bloomington 

90 

1,188 

1851 

Northwestern  University  (Methodist)  . 

.  Evanston 

2,000 

15,589 

1853 

Monmouth  College  (Presbyterian) 

.  Monmouth 

50 

620 

1860 

Augustana  College  (Ev.  Luth.)  . 

Rock  Island 

90 

1,100 

1861 

North  Central  College  (Ev.  Assn.) 

Naperville 

51 

809 

1867 

University  of  Illinois  (State) 

.  Urbana 

3,516 

22,736 

1870 

Loyola  University  (Roman  Cath.) 

Chicago 

915 

7,485 

1874 

Southern  Illinois  University  (State)  . 

Oarbondale 

590 

6,613 

1892 

University  of  Chicago  (Non-sect.) 

Chicago 

769 

7.219 

1897 

Bradley  University  (Non-sect.) 

Peoria 

157 

2,888 

1898 

De  Paul  University  (Roman  Cath.) 

.  Chicago 

307 

6,666 

1901 

James  Milliken  University  (Presb.) 

.  Decatur 

81 

1,457 

A  Civil  Rights  Act  (1941)  bans  aU  forms  of  discrimination  by  places  of 
public  accommodation,  including  inns,  restaurants,  retail  stores,  railroads, 
aeroplanes,  buses,  etc.,  against  persons  on  account  of  ‘  class,  creed,  religion, 
sect,  denomination  or  nationality’;  another  section  similarly  mentions 
‘race  or  colour.’  Public  authorities  and  contractors  on  public  works  are 
forbidden  to  refuse  employment  on  account  of ‘race  or  colour,’  but  there  is 
no  law  forbidding  all  employers  to  discriminate. 

WELFARE.  A  system  of  Old  Age  Assistance  (maximum,  since  1946, 
$600  per  year)  has  been  established  for  those  citizens  65  or  more  years  of 
age  who  have  lived  in  the  state  1  year  preeeding  application.  In  April 
1958,  82,309  were  drawing  Old  Age  Assistance  ($66-12  per  month);  29,251 
cases  involving  120,172  dependent  children  ($151-30  per  case);  3,240  blind 
persons  ($77-15),  and  16,689  disabled  ($79-94).  In  1957  hospitals  listed  bj' 
the  American  Hospital  Association  numbered  325,  -with  106,664  beds.  In 
1967,  23  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  had  an  average  of  48,122  patients. 

In  1958  there  was  1  execution;  since  1930  there  have  been  87  execu¬ 
tions  (electrocution),  including  57  white  men,  1  white  woman  and  29  Negroes, 
all  for  murder.  In  June  1958,  5  state  penal  institutions  had  an  average 
daily  population  of  9,760. 

FINANCE.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1957  general  revenues  w-ere 
$894,459,000  (taxation,  $690,765,000,  and  federal  aid,  $138,009,000)  and 
general  expenditures  were  $872,451,000  (education,  $220,663,000 ;  highways, 
$276,949,000,  and  public  welfare,  $127,627,000).  ° 

Total  bonded  indebtedness,  1  July  1957,  was  $225,754,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Ilhnois  is  largely  agricultural.  In  1954, 
175,543  farms  had  an  area  of  30,398,517  acres  with  a  crop  land  of  20,549,929 
acres;  average  farm  was  173-2  acres  valued  (land  and  buildings)  at  $4o[883 
($17,933  in  1945).  Commercial  farms  numbered  147,786  and  residential 
farms,  15,316.  Only  426  farms  had  1,000  acres  or  more.  147,860  farms  had 
289,985  tractors ;  88,140  farms  had  90,736  grain  combines.  Tenant-farmers 
operated  35-2%  of  the  farms. 
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Cash  income  1957,  from  crops,  $832,887,000;  from  livestock  and  live¬ 
stock  products,  $1,096,687,000.  Illinois  is  a  large  producer  of  high-yielding 
hybnd  maize.  Output,  1957,  was  529,664,000  bu.  and  yield  per  acre,  64  bu 
Other  crop  were,  in  1957,  wheat,  37,149,000  bu.;  oats,  107,289,000  bu.; 
potatoes,  hay,  barley,  rye  and  buckwheat  are  also  growm.  Output  of  soy¬ 
beans,  126,837,000  bu.  in  1957,  was  26-4%  of  the  country’s  enth-e  output. 
On  1  Jan.  19o8  there  were  64,000  horses  and  mules,  807,000  milch  cows 
4,021,000  all  cattle,  750,000  sheep  and  6,470,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  in 
1957  was  4,822,000  lb.  from  614,000  sheep.  National  forest  area,  1957 
211,018  acres.  The  first  soil-conservation  district  was  formed  in  1938  em¬ 
bracing  only  2,500  farmers  and  319,000  acres;  in  1956  there  were  97  districts 
covermg  99  counties. 


Mining.  The  chief  mineral  product  of  Illinois  is  coal,  the  productive 
cplfields  with  195  mines  having  an  output,  1957,  of  46,682,889  tons 
(67,860,000  tons  in  1947).  Mineral  production  in  1957  included  lead,  2,840 
short  tons;  petroleum,  76-65m.  bbls;  natural  gasoline  and  liquefied 'petro¬ 
leum  gases,  l-21m.  bbls;  abrasive  stones  (tripoii);  fluorspar,  169,939  short 
tons  (51'7/‘/'q  of  total  U.S.  production).  Total  value  of  mineral  products 
1957  was  $604,770,000. 


Industry.  In  1954  (census)  17,714  manufacturmg  establishments  em¬ 
ployed  1,183,381  production  workers,  earning  $5,155,044,000;  value  added 
by  manufacture  was  $9,641,592,000  compared  with  $2,187,240,000  in  1939 
pnsus.  Largest  industry  was  machinery  (excluding  electrical).  The  steel 
industry  ranks  fourth  in  the  country  with  a  capacity,  1  Jan.  1957,  of 
11,148,200  net  tons  of  ingots  and  steel  for  castings. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  There  were,  1956,  11,337  miles  of  steam  rail¬ 
way  and  157  miles  of  electric  railway.  Airports,  1957,  numbered  637, 
of  which  618  were  for  private  use  only;  of  commercial  airports  available  to 
the  pubhc,  62  were  publicly  owned  and  67  were  privately  owned. 


Books  of  Reference 

Blxie  Book  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Edited  by  Secretary  of  State.  Springfield.  Biennial 
Federal  Writers’ Project.  Illinois:  A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Ouide.  Rev.  ed.  Chicaeo 
1947  ®  ’ 

Alvord,  0.  W.  (ed.).  Centennial  History  of  Illinois.  6  vole.  Springfield,  1920 
Angle,  Paul  M.,  and  Beyer,  R.  L.,  A  Handbook  of  Illinois  History  (published  by  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society).  Springfield,  1943 
Browne,  Richard  G.,  and  Pearson,  Irving  P.,  Flee  Illinois  Citizen.  New  York,  1939 
Mather,  I.  P.,  The  Making  of  Illinois.  Rev.  ed.  Chicago,  1942 
Pease,  T.  0.,  Story  of  Illinois.  Chicago,  1949 
Pierce,  B.  L.,  A  History  of  Chicago.  New  York,  1937 

STATE  LmilART.  The  Illinois  State  Library,  Centennial  Building,  Springfield.  State 
Librarian :  Charles  P.  Carpentier,  Secretary  of  State. 
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GOVERNMENT.  Indiana,  first  settled  in  1732-33,  was  made  a  Terri¬ 
tory  in  1800  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  11  Dec.  1816.  The  present 
constitution  (the  second)  dates  from  1851 ;  it  has  had  (as  of  1958)  18  amend¬ 
ments.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  50  members  elected 
for  4  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  100  members  elected  for  2 
years.  Sessions  are  held  biennially.  The  Governor  and  Lieut. -Governor 
are  elected  for  4  years.  The  state  is  divided  into  92  counties  and  1,009 
townships.  The  state  capital  is  Indianapolis.  The  state  is  represented 
in  Congress  by  2  senators  and  1 1  representatives. 
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In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  1,182,811  votes, 
Stevenson  783,908,  other  candidates  7,888. 

Governor,  Harold  W.  Handley  (R.),  1957-61  ($15,000  plus  $12,000 
maintenance). 

Lieut. -Governor.  Crawford  W.  Parker  (R.)  ($11,500  plus  salary  as 
State  senator). 

Secretary  of  State.  John  R.  Walsh  (D.)  ($11,500). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  36,291  sq.  miles,  of  which  86  sq. 
miles  are  inland  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  was  3,934,224,  an 
increase  of  606,428  or  14-8%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  July 
1957,  4,533,000.  In  1957  births  were  115,727  (25-5  per  1,000  population); 
deaths,  44,139  (9-7);  infant  deaths,  2,773  (24  per  1,000  live  births); 


marriages,  74,929  (16-5);  divorces  (1956),  11,976. 
Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by 

sex  in  1950)  was : 

White 

Negi'O 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1910 

2,639,961 

60,320 

279 

316 

2,700,876 

74-9 

1930 

3,125,778 

111,982 

285 

458 

3,238,503 

89-4 

1940 

3,305,323 

121,916 

223 

334 

3,427,796 

94*7 

1950 

3,758,512 

174,168 

438 

1,106 

3,934,224 

108*7 

Male  . 

1,871,599 

85,856 

320 

741 

1,958,516 

— 

Female 

1,886,913 

88,312 

118 

365 

1,975,708 

— 

Of  the  total  in  1950,  2,357,196  (60-9%)  were  urban  (55-7%  in  1940); 
2,556,467  were  21  years  of  age  or  older.  Native  whites  were  3,657,882; 
foreign-born  whites,  100,630. 

The  largest  cities  are  Indianapolis  (capital),  461,654  (1957);  Gary, 
168,884  (1956);  Port  Wayne,  144,879  (1956) ;  South  Bend,  131,770  (1956); 
Evansville,  128,636  (1950);  Hammond,  108,305  (1957);  Muncie,  65,314 
(1957);  Terre  Haute,  62,214  (1950);  East  Chicago,  54,263  (1950);  Ander¬ 
son,  50,143  (1956);  Lafayette,  39,870  (1956);  Richmond,  39,539  (1950); 
Kokomo,  44,101  (1956);  Elkhart,  38,652  (1957). 

RELIGION.  Religious  denominations,  in  1957,  included :  Methodist 
bodies  (358,540),  Roman  Catholic  (466,705),  Disciples  of  Christ  (194,941), 
Baptist  bodies  (122,578),  Evangelical  United  Brethren  (84,292),  Presbyterian 
churches  (95,048),  Society  of  Eriends  (23,759).  Total,  aU  denominations, 
1,715,289. 

EDUCATION.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  from  7  to  16  years  of 
age.  In  Sept.  1957  pubhc  elementary  schools  had  17,273  teachers  and 
569,039  pupils;  public  secondary  schools  had  14,898  teachers  and  363,013 
pupils.  Teachers’  salaries,  1957,  averaged  $4,370.  Total  expenditure  for 
pubhc  schools,  1955-56,  $245m. 

The  principal  institutions  for  higher  education,  1957-58,  were : 

Professors 

and  Students 


Begun 

Institution 

Control 

instructors 

(full-time) 

1824 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

.  State 

2,778 

20,555 

1837 

De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle 

Methodist 

169 

2,071 

1842 

Univei’sity  of  Notre  Dame 

.  E,.C. 

659 

5,750 

1850 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis 

.  — 

210 

2,500 

1874 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette  . 

.  State 

1,299 

15,042 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1885  forbids  places  of  pubhc  accommodation  to 
bar  any  persons  on  grounds  not  apphcable  to  all  citizens  alike ;  no  citizen 
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may  be  disqualified  for  j\iry  service  ‘  on  account  of  race  or  colour,’  but  in 
the  National  Guard  Negroes  were  organized  in  separate  battalions  or  regi¬ 
ments  rmtil  1956.  An  Act  of  1947  makes  it  an  offence  to  spread  religious  or 
racial  hatred. 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  (maximum  $60  per  month)  is  avail¬ 
able  for  those  American  citizens  66  years  of  age  or  older  who  have  resided  in 
the  state  for  5  years  during  the  preceding  9  years.  In  June  1958,  30,613 
persons  were  drawing  an  average  of  $58-06  per  month;  28,410  dependent 
children  from  10,455  famfiies  were  receiving  |l02'34  per  family  per  month ; 
640  crippled  children  were  receiving  care  through  hospitals,  clinics  and  foster 
homes;  1,842  bhnd  persons  were  receiving  an  average  of  $6903;  and 
25,976  cases  (86,886  persons)  were  getting  general  rehef  or  township  rehef 
averaging  $34-71  per  case.  On  30  June  1957,  12  state  mental  hospitals  had 
17,623  patients.  Hospitals  hsted  by  the  American  Hospital  Association 
(1956)  numbered  143  (32,095  beds). 

In  1907  Indiana  passed  an  Act  permitting,  under  lega  safeguards,  the 
sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958,  1,157 
men  and  1.197  women  had  been  sterilized. 

From  1952  through  1958  there  were  no  executions;  from  1930  to  1958 
there  were  40  executions  (electrocution),  namely  30  whites  and  10  Negroes 
for  murder.  State  prisons,  31  Dec.  1957,  had  6,050  inmates  (112  per 
100,000  population). 

FINANCE.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1957  general  revenues 
were  $417,809,000  ($298,122,000  from  taxes  and  $63,476,000  from  federal 
aid).  General  expenditures  were  $486,478,000  ($188,663,000  for  education, 
$148,157,000  for  highways  and  $26,618,000  for  pubhc  welfare). 

On  30  June  1957  net  long-term  debt  amounted  to  $329,316,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Indiana  is  largely  agricultural,  about 
83%  of  its  total  area  being  in  farms.  In  1954,  153,693  farms  had  19,232,744 
acres  (average,  125  acres;  valued,  land  and  buildings,  $25,261).  Tenant- 
farmers  (28,255)  operated  18-3%  of  the  farms.  Cash  income,  1967,  from 
crops  and  livestock,  $1,046,466,000  (excluding  $26,069,000  in  government 
payments).  The  national  forests  area  in  1957  was  120,339  acres. 

The  chief  crops  are  maize  (262,550,000  bu.  in  1957),  winter  wheat 
(32,360,000  bu.),  oats  (36,108,000  bu.),  soybeans  (52,994,000  bu.),  tobacco 
(11,900,000  lb.),  popcorn  (46-8m.  lb.),  rye,  barley,  lespedeza  seed,  clover 
seed,  apples,  strawberries,  tomatoes  and  water-melons.  The  livestock  on 
1  Jan.  1958  consisted  of  37,000  horses  and  mules,  2,217,000  all  cattle,  564,000 
milch  cows,  582,000  sheep,  4,474,000  swine.  In  1957  the  wool  clip  yielded 
3,700,000  lb.  of  wool  from  502,000  sheep. 

In  1958  there  were  77  soil-conservation  districts,  embracing  18,613,128 
acres  (121,308  operating  units). 

Mining.  The  state  has  6,500  sq.  miles  of  coalfields  and  ranks  seventh 
among  coal-producing  states;  it  provides  80%  of  all  building  limestone  used 
in  U.S.,  and  produces  more  face  veneer  than  all  the  other  states  combined. 
It  ranks  about  fifth  in  the  structural  clay  products  industry.  In  1957  the 
output  of  coal  was  estimated  at  17-3m.  short  tons;  petroleum  (1967), 
12,869,000  bbis.  There  were  in  1954,  8  oil  refineries  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  425,900  bbls.  The  total  mineral  output  was  valued  at  $]98-9m.  in  1957. 

Industry.  The  steel  industry  is  the  third  largest  in  the  country  with  a 
capacity,  1  Jan.  1957,  of  16,369,600  net  tons  of  ingots  and  steel  for  castings. 
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The  6,380  manufacturing  establishments  (1954)  employed  682,945  produc¬ 
tion  workers,  earning  $2,506,668,000 ;  value  added  by  manufacture  was 
$4,641,592,000.  Electric  power  output,  1956,  was  30,68om.  kwh.;  94m. 
kwh.  came  from  water  power. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1958  there  were  6,682  miles  of  main  steam 
railway.  Airports,  1958,  numbered  203,  of  which  34  were  publicly-owned 
and  operated,  74  privately-owned  and  commercial,  87  personal,  1  seaplane 
and  3  military.  There  were,  in  1958,  10,717  miles  of  state  roads,  76,371 
miles  of  county  roads  and  11,537  miles  of  urban  roads  and  streets.  Motor 
vehicles  registered,  1957,  2,081,883. 

Books  of  Reference 

The  Indiana  Year  Book.  Indianapolis.  PubUshed  annually 
Statistical  Report.  State  Board  of  Accounts.  Indianapolis.  Annual 

Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Here  is  Your  Indiana  Government.  7th  ed.  India¬ 
napolis,  1955 

Writers’ Program.  Indiana:  A  Guide  to  the  Hoosier  State.  New  York,  1945 
Bowman,  Heath,  Eonsier.  Indianapolis  and  New  York,  1941 
Bsarey,  Logan,  A  History  of  Indiana.  2  vols.  Port  Wayne,  1924 
Martin,  J.  B.,  Indiana:  an  interpretation.  New  York,  1947 
Sikes,  P.  S.,  Indiana  State  and  Local  Government.  Bloomington,  1946 

State  Librabt.  Indiana  State  Library,  140  North  Senate  Avenue,  Indianapolis  4. 
Director:  Harold  P.  Brigham. 


IOWA 

GOVERNMENT.  Iowa,  first  settled  in  1788,  was  made  a  Territory  in 
1838  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  28  Dec.  1846.  The  constitution  of 
1867  still  exists;  it  has  had  19  amendments.  The  General  Assembly  com¬ 
prises  a  Senate  of  60  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  108  members, 
meeting  biennially  for  an  unlimited  session.  Senators  are  elected  for  4 
years,  half  retiring  every  second  year;  representatives  for  2  years.  The 
Governor  and  Lieut. -Governor  are  elected  for  2  years.  The  state  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Congress  by  2  senators  and  8  representatives.  Iowa  is  divided 
into  99  counties ;  the  capital  is  Des  Moines. 

In  the  1966  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  729,187  votes, 
Stevenson  501,858. 

Oovernor.  H.  C.  Loveless  (D.),  1959-61  ($13,600). 

Lieut.-Qovernor.  Edward  J.  McManus  (D.)  ($4,000  per  session  of  the 
legislature). 

Secretary  of  State.  Melvin  D.  Synhorst  (R.)  ($8,500). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  56,290  sq.  miles,  including  246  sq. 
niiles  of  inland  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  2,621,073,  an 
increase  of  3-3%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1957,  was 
2,799,000.  Births,  1957,  were  63,497  (23-5  per  1,000  population) ;  deaths, 
27,917  (10-3);  infant  deaths,  1,324  (20-9  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages, 
23,840  (8’8);  divorces,  4,091. 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was : 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1870 

1,188,207 

5,762 

17,380 

48 

3 

1,194,020 

21-5 

1930 

2,452,677 

660 

222 

2,470,939 

44-1 

1940 

2,520,691 

16,694 

733 

150 

2,538,268 

45-8 

1950 

2,599,546 

19,692 

1,084 

— 

2,621,073 

46-8 

Male  . 

.  1,299,114 

10.100 

- — y - 

1,069 

1,310,283 

1,310,790 

Female 

.  1,300,432 

9,592 

All  others 

'760 

— 
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At  the  census  of  1950,  1,250,933  persons  {41 -1%)  were  urban  (42%  in 
1940);  1,695,155  were  21  years  of  age  or  older.  Native  whites  numbered 
2,514,964;  foreign-bom  whites,  84,582. 

The  largest  cities  in  the  state,  with  their  census  population  in  1950, 
are  Des  Moines  (capital),  177,965;  Sioux  City,  83,991 ;  Davenport,  74,549; 
Cedar  Rapids,  72,296;  Waterloo,  65,198;  Dubuque,  49,671;  Council 
Bluffs,  45,429;  Ottumwa,  33,631;  Burhngton,  30,613;  Clhiton,  30,379; 
Mason  City,  27,980;  Iowa  City,  27,212 ;  Port  Dodge,  25,115. 

RELIGION.  Chief  religious  bodies  in  1936  were :  Roman  Catholic 
(294,833  members),  Methodist  Episcopal  (204,047),  Lutheran  (61,682), 
Disciples  of  Christ  (60,973).  Total,  all  denominations,  1,086,989.  In 
1951  the  Society  of  Friends  had  8,261  members. 

EDUCATION.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  24  consecutive 
weeks  annually  during  school  age  (7-16).  In  1956-57,  of  the  719,789 
persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  563,068  (78-2%)  were  attending 
pubhc  schools.  2,890  rural  school  districts  had  58,007  pupils,  and  789 
high  school  districts  had  371,883  elementary  and  133,178  pupils.  Teachers 
numbered  26,180  with  average  salary  of  $3,081  (elementary)  and  $4,286 
(secondary).  Total  expenditure  on  public  schools  in  1956-57  was 
$204,290,155.  Leading  institutions  for  higher  education  (1957-58)  were: 


Professors 

and 


Founded 

Institution 

Control 

Instructors  Students 

1847 

University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City 

State 

721 

10,516 

1847 

Grinnell  College  at  Grinnell 

Congregational 

97 

949 

1853 

Cornell  College  at  Mount  Vernon 

Methodist 

72 

758 

1868 

State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ames  . 

State 

807 

9,503 

1876 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  at  Cedar  Falls 

State 

269 

3,483 

1881 

Drake  University  at  Des  Moines 

Disciples 

225 

6,229 

1881 

Coe  College  at  Cedar  Rapids  . 

Presbyterian 

75 

953 

1894 

Momingside  College  at  Sioux  City  . 

Methodist 

53 

979 

WELFARE.  Iowa  has  a  Civil  Rights  Act  (1939)  which  makes  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanour  for  places  of  public  accomodation  to  deprive  any  person  of  ‘full 
and  equal  enjoyment’  of  the  facilities  it  offers  the  public. 

Old  Age  Assistance  (maximum  $25  a  month)  was  established  in  1934 
for  citizens  65  years  of  age  or  older,  who  have  been  residents  of  the  state 
for  5  out  of  the  last  9  years  preceding  apphcation,  with  maximum  in¬ 
come  of  $300  per  annum;  in  July  1958,  36,983  persons  were  drawing  an 
average  of  $67'60  per  month.  8,081  families  (22,110  children)  were  receiving 
$127-99  per  family;  1,469  blind,  $82-94.  The  state  makes  no  special  pro¬ 
vision  for  those  totally  disabled  beyond  the  ‘general  assistance’  w-hich 
averaged  $37-29  (Dec.  1957).  In  1958  the  state  had  125  hospitals  (21,109 
beds)  listed  by  the  Ajnerican  Hospital  Association.  On  1  July  1958  hospitals 
for  mental  diseases  had  5,873  patients. 

In  1911  Iowa  passed  an  Act  permitting,  under  legal  safeguards,  the 
sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958,  498 
man  and  1,240  women  had  thus  been  sterilized. 

There  have  been  no  executions  since  Aug.  1952 ;  total  (by  hanging)  since 
1930  was  16,  all  whites,  and  all  for  murder.  State  prisons,  31  Dec.  1967, 
had  2,148  inmates  (77  per  100,000  population). 

FINANCE.  For  the  year  ending  30  Juno  1958  the  receipts  of  the 
general  revenue  fund  were  $142,836,037  (from  special  taxes,  $120,296,049, 
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and  from  the  liquor  monopoly,  S5m.).  General  expenditures  were 
$151,243,632. 

On  30  June  1958  the  net  long-term  debt  was  §19,250,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Iowa  is  the  wealthiest  of  the  agricultural 
states,  partly  because  nearly  the  whole  area  (95-5%)  is  arable  and  included 
in  farms.  It  has  escaped  large-scale  commercial  farming;  only  254  farms 
exceeded  1,000  acres.  The  average  farm  (in  1954)  was  176-5  acres  valued 
at  $36,077;  70,487  farms  were  between  100  and  180  acres,  and  only 
17,105  farms  (8%)  were  under  30  acres.  It  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to 
the  discovery  and  perfecting  of ‘hybrid  corn’  or  maize,  which  in  1948  gave 
an  average  yield  for  the  state  of  60-5  bu.  to  the  acre,  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  42-8  bu.;  similarly  the  new  ‘  Clinton ’  oat  gave  Iowa  a 
yield  of  45  bu.  per  acre  compared  with  the  national  average  of  37-1.  Tenant- 
farmers  operated  (1954)  38-4%  of  the  farms  and  41%  of  the  farm  area. 

In  1957  (census)  188,750  farms  had  34,687,513  acres  of  farm  land,  includ¬ 
ing  22,581,708  acres  of  crop  land;  in  1954  (census)  178,248  farms  were 
commercial  farms,  of  which  10,347  sold  produce  valued  at  $25,000  or  more; 
87%  of  aU  farms  had  telephones,  97%  electricity  and  170,000  farms  had 
312,090  tractors.  The  national  forests  area  in  1957  was  4,749  acres. 

In  1958  there  were  100  sod-conservation  districts  covering  34,699,606 
acres,  aU  in  farm  lands  in  190,263  farms.  About  9%  of  the  total  area  has 
suffered  severe  erosion. 

Cash  income  (1957)  was  §2,161,994,000  (second  highest);  from  livestock, 
$l,736m.,  and  from  crops,  $376m.,  with  government  payments  totalling 
§50m.  It  leads,  usually,  in  maize,  630,441,444  bu.  in  1957,  and  in  oats, 
214,192,516  bu.;  other  crops  were  wheat,  barley,  rye,  soybeans,  potatoes, 
buckwheat  and  popcorn.  The  state  leads  in  the  value  of  its  hvestock 
($1,211,382,000  in  1958)  in  the  production  of  meat  animals  (1T3%  of  the 
national  total  in  1956)  and  in  the  output  of  dressed  meat  (1T5%  of  the 
total).  But  livestock  totals  are  dechning,  notably  horses  and  mrdes, 
milch  cows  (now  26%  under  their  1934  peak)  and  breeding  flocks  of  sheep 
(lowest  since  1917);  cattle  for  beef  are  increasing.  On  1  Jan.  1958  totals 
included  horses  and  mules,  74,000;  swine,  10,781,000  (leading  all  states); 
milch  cows,  1,067,000;  all  cattle,  6,410,000,  and  sheep,  1,554,000.  The 
wool  ohp  (1967)  yielded  9,005,000  lb.  of  wool  from  1,100,000  sheep. 

Mining.  The  coalfields  covering  20,000  sq.  miles,  produced  1,277,002 
short  tons  in  1957,  The  value  of  mineral  products,  1957,  was  $69,986,000. 

Industry.  The  census  of  3,327  manufacturers  in  1954  showed  161,707 
wage-earners,  earnings  $641,184,000;  value  added  by  manufactures  was 
$1,219,144,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  state,  1957,  had  8,367  miles  of  steam  rail¬ 
way,  201  miles  of  electric  railway,  364  miles  of  diesel  power  units,  switching 
and  terminal  companies;  and  9,703  miles  of  state-maintained  roads.  Air¬ 
ports  (1958)  numbered  176,  including  13  commercial  and  87  municipal;  72 
were  lighted. 

Books  of  Reference 

Official  Register.  Secretary  ol  State.  Des  Moines.  Biennial 

Federal  Writers’  Project.  loira ;  A  Guide  to  the  Eaiclceye  Stale.  New  York,  1949 

Petersen,  W.  J.,  Iowa  IHstory  Reference  Guide.  Iowa  City,  19D2 

Ross,  R.  M,,  The  government  and  administration  of  Iowa.  New  York,  1957 

Shambaugh,  B.  F.,  The  Constitutions  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  1934 

Iowa  State  Law  Libraht,  Des  Moines  19.  Librarian:  Geraldine  Dunham. 
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KANSAS 

GOVERNMENT.  Kansas,  first  settled  in  1727,  was  made  a  Territory 
(along  with  part  of  Colorado)  in  1854,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  with 
its  present  area  on  29  Jan.  1861.  That  year  saw  the  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution ;  it  has  had  42  amendments.  The  Legislature  includes  a 
Senate  of  40  members,  elected  for  4  years,  and  a  House  of  Represen- 
tatives  of  12o  members,  elected  for  2  years.  Sessions  are  annual,  with 
a  30-day  budget  session  in  the  even-numbered  years.  The  Governor  and 
Lieut-Govemor  are  elected  for  2  years.  The  right  to  vote  is  (with  the  usual 
exceptions)  possessed  by  aU  citizens.  The  state  is  divided  into  106  counties ; 
the  capital  is  Topeka.  The  state  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  senators 
and  6  representatives. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  566,878  votes. 
Stevenson  296,317. 

The  state  was  the  first  (of  21  states)  to  establish  in  1933  a  Legislative 
Council  of  10  senators  and  15  representatives  to  sit  continuously  between 
sessions  for  the  study  of  legislative  problems. 

Governor.  George  Docking  (D.),  1959-61  ($15,000). 

Lieut.-Govern-or.  Joseph  W.  Henkle,  Sr  (D.)  ($2,400  plus  per  diem  and 
travel  allowances). 

Secretary  of  State.  Paul  R.  Shanahan  (R.)  ($7,500). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  82,276  sq.  miles,  including  168  sq. 
miles  of  inland  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  1,905,299,  an 
increa,se  of  5-8%  since  1940;  estimated  population,  1  March  1958,  2,100,665. 
Provisional  vital  statistics,  1957:  Births,  50,934  (23-8  per  1,000  population); 
deaths,  20,268  (9-5);  infant  deaths,  1,149  (22-6  per  1,000  live  births); 
marriages,  16,050  (7-5);  divorces,  4,997. 

Population  in  4  federal  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex,  1950)  was: 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1870 

346,377 

17,108 

914 

_ 

364,399 

4-5 

1930 

1,811,997 

66,344 

2,454 

204 

1,880,999 

22-9 

1940 

1,734,496 

65,138 

1.165 

229 

1,801,028 

21-9 

1950 

1,828,961 

73,158 

2,381 

431 

1,905,299 

23-2 

Male  . 

915,369 

36,324 

1,344 

296 

95.3,634 

Female 

913,592 

36,834 

1,037 

135 

951,765 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  1,790,384  were  native  whites;  38,577 
foreign-born  whites;  993,220  were  urban  (62-1%,  compared  with  41-9% 
in  1940).  Dwelling  units  were  626,087.  Those  21  years  of  age  or  older 
numbered  1,242,569. 

The  census  of  1950  gave  Wichita  a  population  of  168,279;  Kansas  City, 
129,553;  Topeka  (capital),  78,791;  Hutchinson,  33,575;  Safina,  26,176; 
Lawrence,  23,351 ;  Leavenworth,  20,579 ;  Pittsburg,  19,341 ;  Manhattan, 
19,056. 

RELIGION.  The  most  numerous  religious  bodies  are  Roman  Catholic, 
with  167,292  adherents  in  1936,  Metho^sts  (140,792),  and  Disciples  of 
Christ  (65,740).  Total  membership,  aU  denominations,  was  691,438. 

EDUCATION.  In  1956-57,  the  2,901  operating  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  districts  had  21,112  teachers  and  38.5,783  enrolled  pupils. 
Teachers’  salaries  averaged  $3,425  (elementary),  $4,226  (junior  high)  and 
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$4,093  (high  school).  Total  public  expenditure  was  $120,225,000;  total 
value  of  school  property,  $464m. 

Leading  institutions  for  higher  instruction,  1957-58 : 


Pounded 

Institution 

Control 

Faculty 

Students 

1858 

Baker  University,  Baldwin  City 

.  Methodist 

40 

524 

1863 

State  College,  Manhattan  ... 

.  State 

453 

6,695 

1863 

Mount  St  Scholastica,  Atchison  . 

.  Catholic 

40 

425 

1865 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence  * 

.  State 

647 

8,456 

1865 

Ottawa  University  .... 

.  Baptist 

34 

464 

1865 

Kansas  State  Teachers’  College,  Emporia 

.  State 

137 

2,582 

1868 

St  Benedict’s  College,  Atchison  . 

.  Catholic 

50 

630 

1885 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Salina  . 

.  Methodist 

30 

304 

1898 

Friends  University,  Wichita 

.  Friends 

40 

775 

1901 

Fort  Hays  State  College,  Hays  . 

.  State 

115 

2,317 

190,3 

Kansas  State  Teachers’  College,  Pittsburg  . 

,  State 

166 

2,672 

1926 

Wicliita  Municipal  University,  Wichita 

.  City 

325 

5,704 

1944 

University  of  Washburn,  Topeka 

,  City 

_ 1 

2,843 

*  Figures  exclude  those  for  the  Medical  School  at  Kansas  City,  which  had  176  faculty 
members  and  769  students. 

•  66  full  time;  69  part  time. 


For  the  various  Civil  Rights  Acts  forbidding  racial  or  political  dis¬ 
crimination,  see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1955,  p.  666. 

WELFARE.  In  April  1958,  32,129  persons  were  receiving  Old  Age 
Assistance  to  an  average  amoxmt  of  $70-95  per  month;  5,449  families 
(21,077  children)  were  receiving  monthly,  $124-58;  711  blind,  $69-81; 
4,698  totally  disabled,  $69-9.  In  1957  the  state  had  152  hospitals  (16,976 
beds)  listed  by  the  American  Hospital  Association.  In  1958  hospitals  for 
mental  diseases  had  an  average  daily  resident  population  of  4,215. 

The  state’s  penal  and  reformatory  system  in  Sept.  1958  held  1,930  men 
and  boys  and  63  women.  The  state  has  ceased  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
liquor,  effective  on  9  March  1949.  The  death  penalty  (by  hanging)  for 
murder  was  abolished  in  1930  and  restored  in  1934;  total  executions  since 
then  have  been  10  (7  whites  and  3  Negroes). 

An  Act  passed  in  1913  permits,  under  legal  safeguards,  the  sterilization 
of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  cumulative  totals  of  persons  thus 
sterilized  down  to  1  Jan.  1958  were  1,763  males  and  1,262  females. 

FINANCE.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1957  general  revenue  was 
$242,668,000,  of  which  taxation  furnished  $158,035,000  and  federal  aid 
$54,119,000.  General  expenditures  were  $308,809,000  ($73,076,000  for 
education,  $126,643,000  for  highways  and  $34,543,000  for  public  welfare). 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Kansas  is  pre-eminently  agricultural, 
but  sometimes  suffers  from  lack  of  rainfall  in  the  west.  In  1954,  120,167 
farms  had  an  area  of  50,023,538  acres;  average  farm  was  416  acres,  value 
of  lands  and  buildings,  $34,711.  Wheat  farming  is  highly  mechanized,  with 
90%  of  the  crop  harvested  by  68,906  combines;  it  is  also  highly  com¬ 
mercialized,  with  many  companies  owning  from  40,000  to  70,000  acres; 
8,712  farms  had  1,000  acres  or  more  in  1954.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
small  farms  (18,072  under  30  acres  in  1954)  on  marginal  lands.  In  June 
1957  there  were  105  sod-conservation  districts  embracing  52,513,120  acres  on 
121,053  farms  and  ranches.  Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  was  $320m. ; 
from  livestock  and  products,  $539-6m.;  from  government  payments, 
$94-6m.  if  J  > 

The  national  forests  area  in  1957  was  106,403  acres. 

Kansas  is  a  great  wheat-producing  state.  Its  output  (all  winter  wheat) 
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ii”<  100,111,000  bu.  Other  crops  in  1957  (in  bushels)  were  maize, 

44,283,000;  gram  sorghums,  129,129,000;  soybeans,  2-46m.;  oats,  34-19m.; 
barley,  15‘14m.;  rye,  potatoes  and  flax.  The  state  has  an  extensive  live¬ 
stock  industry,  comprising,  on  1  Jan.  1958,  65,000  horses  and  mules,  464  000 
i^ch  cows,  4,032,000  all  cattle,  725,000  sheep  and  840,000  swine.  Wool 
clip  (1957),  4,325,000  lb.  from  543,000  sheep. 


Mining.  Kansas  has  coalfields  covering  15,000  sq.  miles,  which  pro¬ 
duced  (1957)  749,000  short  tons.  Yield  of  petroleum  was  124,054,043 
bbls;  natural  gas,  580,700m.  cu.  ft;  natural  gas  liquids,  228,'942]621 
gallons;  lead,  4,257  short  tons;  zinc,  15,859  short  tons.  Total  value  of 
mineral  products,  $505,084,000. 


Industry.  Manufacturing  establishments  (2,139  in  1954)  had  in  1956, 
128,000  employees,  earning  $568m.;  value  added  by  manufacture  was 
$l,090m.  The  slaughtering  industry,  manufacture  of  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  and  petroleum  refining  are  important. 


COMMUNICATIONS.  There  were  8,556  miles  of  steam  railway  in 
1957  and  21  miles  of  electric  railway.  There  were  191  airports  in  Dee. 
1957,  of  which  107  were  public  and  84  were  hmited.  The  state  maintains 
9,258  miles  of  highway  (1958). 

Books  of  Reference 

Directory  of  State  Officers,  Boards  and  Commissioners  and  Interesting  FacU  concerning  Kansas. 
Topeka.  Biennial 

Federal  Writers’ Project.  Kansas:  A  Guide  to  the  Sunflower  State.  New  York,  1949 
Howes,  C.  0.,  This  Place  Called  Kan.sas,  Hniv.  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  1952 
Zornow,  W.  F.,  Kansas :  a  history  of  the  Jayhawlc  State.  Norman,  Okla.,  1957 

State  Lrait.tltT.  Kansas  State  Library,  Topeka.  State  Librarian :  Louise  McNeal. 


KENTUCKY 

GOVERNMENT.  Kentucky,  first  settled  in  1765,  was  originally  part 
of  Virginia;  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  1  June  1792,  and  its  first 
legislature  met  on  4  June.  The  constitution  dates  from  1891 ;  there  had 
been  3  preceding  it.  The  1891  constitution  was  promulgated  by  convention 
and  provides  that  amendments  be  submitted  to  the  electorate  for  ratifi¬ 
cation.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  38  members  elected 
for  4  years,  one-half  retiring  every  2  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  100  members  elected  for  2  years.  Sessions  are  biennial.  The  Governor 
and  Lieut. -Governor  are  elected  for  4  years.  All  citizens  are  (with  neces¬ 
sary  exceptions)  qualified  as  electors;  the  voting  age  was  in  1955  reduced 
from  21  to  18  years.  There  is  no  official  state  register  of  voters  main¬ 
tained,  hence  the  size  of  the  electorate  is  unknown ;  there,  were  1,053,805 
voters  in  the  presidential  election  of  1956;  Eisenhower  polled  572,192 
votes,  Stevenson  476,453.  The  state  is  divided  into  120  counties ;  the 
capital  is  Frankfort  (census  population,  1950,  11,916;  estimate,  1956, 
22,600).  The  state  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  senators  and  8  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Governor.  Albert  B.  Chandler  (D.),  1955-69  ($15,000). 

Lieut. -Governor .  Harry  Lee  Waterfield  (D.)  ($6,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  Mrs  Thelma  Stovall  (D.)  ($9,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  40,.395  sq.  miles,  of  which  631 
sq.  miles  are  water.  Census  population,  1950,  2,944,806,  an  increase  of 
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3'6%  since  1940.  Births  in  1957,  74,598  (5-1  per  1,000  population) ;  deaths, 
29,166  (9-8) ;  infant  deaths,  2,137  (28-6  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages, 
21,314  (7).  Estimated  population,  1  July  1957,  3,040,000. 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex,  1950)  was: 

Per  sq. 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910 

2,027,951 

261,658 

234 

64 

2,289,905 

57-0 

1930 

2,338,452 

226,040 

22 

75 

2,614,589 

65-2 

1940 

2,6.31,426 

214,031 

44 

127 

2,845,627 

70-9 

1950 

2,742,090 

201,921 

234 

561 

2,944,806 

73-9 

Male  . 

1,375,090 

99,360 

191 

346 

1,474,987 

_ 

Female 

.  1,367,000 

102,561 

43 

215 

1,469,819 

— 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  1,084,070  (36'8%)  were  urban  (29-8% 
in  1940).  Native  whites  numbered  2,726,022 ;  foreign-bom  whites,  16,068. 
Those  21  years  old  or  older  number  1,742,978. 

The  principal  cities,  with  census  population  in  1950,  are;  LouisvUle, 
369,129  (metropolitan  area,  576,900);  Covington,  64,452;  Lexington, 
55,534  (metropolitan  area,  100,746);  Owensboro,  33,651 ;  Paducah,  32,828; 
Ashland,  31,131,  and  Newport,  31,044. 

RELIGION.  The  chief  religious  denominations  in  1954  were ;  Southern 
Baptists,  with  575,000  members,  Roman  Catholic  (250,000),  Methodists 
210,000)  and  Disciples  of  Christ  (130,000),  National  Baptist  (120,000). 
Total,  all  denominations,  about  1,485,000. 

EDUCATION.  Attendance  at  school  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15 
years  (inclusive)  is  compulsory,  the  minimum  term  being  9  months.  In 
1967-58  the  elementary  and  high  schools  had  23,223  teachers  (including 
supervisors,  principals  and  other  instructional  staff)  and  622,670  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  ;  both  totals  include  Negroes.  Expenditure  on  elementary  and  high 
school  education  in  1956-57  approximately  $100-5m.;  teachers’  salaries 
averaged  $2,943. 

The  state  has  2  universities,  19  senior  colleges  and  12  junior  colleges, 
with  a  total  of  37,121  students.  Of  these  universities  and  colleges,  6  are 
state-supported,  and  the  remainder  are  supported  privately,  or  by  munici- 
pahties.  The  largest  of  the  mstitutions  of  higher  learning  are  (1957): 
University  of  Kentucky,  with  8,592  students,  675  teachers ;  University  of 
Louisville,  6,071  students,  822  teachers;  Western  State  College,  2,152 
students,  112  teachers;  Eastern  State  College,  2,500  students,  110  teachers; 
Murray  State  College,  2,237  students,  109  teachers.  Two  of  the  several 
privately  endowed  colleges  of  standing  are  Berea  College,  in  Berea,  and 
Centre  College  at  Danville. 

WELFARE.  Old-age  assistance  (maximum  $58  a  month)  is  provided 
for  those  65  years  of  age  or  older,  who,  during  7  years,  have  been  residents 
of  the  state  for  3  years,  including  the  one  year  preceding  apphcation.  In 
July  1958,  57,341  persons  (21%  of  those  aged  65  or  over)  were  receiving 
an  average  of  $38'65  per  month.  Aid  was  given  to  20,419  families  ($71-32 
monthly  per  family)  with  65,980  children,  and  to  3,243  needy  blind  persons 
($40  per  month)  and  to  7,569  permanently  and  totally  disabled  persons  of 
18  years  or  older  (|38-51  per  month). 

In  1957  the  state  had  133  general  hospitals  (9,658  beds),  8  hospitals 
for  mental  diseases  (7,086  beds),  10  tuberculosis  hospitals  (1,346  beds)  and 
2  chronic  disease  hospitals  (223  beds).  In  1954  state  hospitals  for  mental 
disorders  (7,663  maximum  beds)  averaged  7,679  resident  patients. 
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There  are  a  maximum  and  a  medium  security  institution  (penal)  for  men, 
and  a  reformatory  for  women.  Delinquent  youth  are  placed  in  custody  of 
the  Department  of  Welfare,  Division  of  Children’s  Institutions,  which 
maintains  2  institutions,  1  forestry  camp  (male)  and  1  diagnostic  reception 
centre  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Economic  Security.  It  also 
operates  an  institution  for  dependent  children  who,  however,  are  committed 
to  the  Department  of  Economic  Security.  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County 
Children’s  Home  (Ormsby  Village)  is  operated  for  delinquent  and  dependent 
children  by  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County. 

On  30  June  1958  the  prisons  had  3,588  inmates  (118  per  100,000  popula- 
lation).  In  1957  no  one  was  condemned  to  death.  Total  executions  from 
1911  through  1957  were  162,  including  76  whites  and  86  Negroes;  144  were 
for  murder,  13  for  rape,  5  for  armed  robbery. 

FINANCE.  For  the  fiscal  years  ending  30  June  1957  general  revenues 
were  $271,385,322  (federal  grants,  $59,1.59,372,  and  taxes,  $197,235,435) 
and  general  expenditures,  $269,283,106  (education,  .$62,469,000;  welfare, 
$42,525,000:  highways,  $95,073,000). 

The  net  long-term  debt  on  30  June  1957  was  $75,138,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  1954,  193,487  farms  had  an  area  of 
18,034,380  acres.  The  average  farm  was  93-2  acres  valued  at  $8,088. 
Non-white  farmers  numbered  4,291.  There  were  46,094  residential  farms 
with  only  nominal  output. 

Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops,  $283,348,000,  and  from  hvestock, 
$284,678,000.  In  1957  the  maize  crop  amounted  to  64,739,000  bu.,  other 
farm  products  being  wheat,  hay,  soybeans,  bluegrass  seed,  strawberries, 
cotton  and  sorghum  cane.  The  chief  crop,  however,  is  tobacco ;  output  in 
1957,  352,140,000  lb.,  compared  with  Kentucky’s  average,  1946-56,  of 
425,520,000  lb. 

Since  1940,  when  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  was  passed,  121  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  districts  have  been  organized,  covering  25,033,098  acres  of  the  state’s 
25-7m.  acres.  Soil  erosion  has  been  severe  on  11,724,735  acres  (45-6%  of 
the  total)  and  moderate  on  12,613,103  acres  (40'1%). 

Stock-raising  is  important  in  Kentucky,  which  has  long  been  famous  for 
its  horses.  The  livestock  on  1  Jan.  1958  included  183,000  horses  and  mules, 
641,000  milch  cows,  1,807,000  all  cattle,  623,000  sheep  and  1,189,000  swine. 
National  forests  area,  1957,  457,158  acres. 

Mining.  The  principal  mineral  product  of  Kentucky  is  coal,  75,775,936 
tons  mined  in  1957.  Output  of  fluorspar,  20,626  short  tons  (1957);  petro¬ 
leum,  17,087,909  crude  bbls  (1957);  natural  gas,  72,000m.  cu.  ft  (1957). 
Total  value  of  muieral  products  produced  in  1957  was  $37,503,000. 

Industry.  In  1954  (census)  the  2,651  manufacturing  plants  had  146,434 
employees  who  earned  $529,206,000;  value  added  by  manufacture  was 
$1,236,220,000.  The  state’s  leading  manufacturing  industries  are  foods, 
tobacco,  chemicals,  machinery  (except  electrical),  fabricated  metal  products, 
electrical  machinery  and  equipment;  steel-miUs  had  a  capacity  of  1,743,190 
net  tons  in  1957. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1957  the  state  had  3,803  miles  of  steam  rail¬ 
way.  There  is  an  increasing  amount  of  barge  traffic  on  1,500  miles  of 
navigable  rivers.  There  were  39  airports  in  1958.  The  state  maintains 
19,084  miles  of  highway.  There  were,  1957,  1,093,000  motor  vehicle 
registrations. 
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Books  of  Reference 

Directory  for  the  Use  of  Courts^  State  and  County  Oj)'icials  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  Frankfort.  Biennial 

Federal  Writers’  Project.  Keniucky:  A  Guide  to  the  Bluegrass  State.  Pev.  ed.  New  York, 
1954 

Clark,  T.  D.,  A  HUtory  of  Kentucky,  New  York,  1937 

Coleman,  J.  W.,  A  Bibliography  of  Kentucky  History.  Univ.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  1949 
Schwendeman,  J.  R.,  Geography  of  Kentucky.  Oklahoma  City,  1958 


LOUISIANA 

GOVERNMENT.  Louisiana  was  first  settled  in  1699.  That  part 
lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  organized  in  1804  as  the  Territory  of 
New  Orleans,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  30  Aprd  1812.  The  section 
west  of  the  river  was  added  very  shortly  thereafter.  The  present  con¬ 
stitution  dates  from  1921;  it  has  had  326  amendments. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  39  members  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  101  members,  both  chosen  for  4  years.  Sessions  are 
biennial;  a  fiscal  session  is  held  in  odd  years.  The  Governor  and  Lieut.- 
Govemor  are  elected  for  4  years.  Qualified  electors  are  (with  the  usual 
exceptions)  all  registered  citizens  with  the  usual  residential  qualifications. 
In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  329,047  votes,  Stevenson 
243,977,  Andrews  (Independent)  44,520;  37-8%  of  the  electorate  voted. 

The  state  sends  to  Congress  2  senators  and  8  representatives.  Louisiana 
is  divided  into  64  parishes  (corresponding  with  the  counties  of  other  states) ; 
the  capital  is  Baton  Rouge. 

Governor.  Earl  K.  Long  (D.),  1956-60  ($18,000). 

Lieut. -Governor.  L.  E.  Frazar  (D.)  ($12,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  Wade  0.  Martin,  Jr  (D.)  ($15,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  48,623  sq.  mUes,  including  3,361 
sq.  miles  of  inland  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1960,  2,683,616,  an 
increase  of  13-5%  since  1940;  estimate,  1957,  3,087,600.  Births,  1967, 
90,873  (29-6  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  28,357  (9-2);  infant  deaths, 
2,913(32-1  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages,  22,006  (7-2). 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex,  1950)  was: 


1910 

1930 

1940 

1950 

White 

941,086 

1,322,712 

1,611,739 

1,796,683 

Negro 

713,874 

776,326 

849,303 

882,423 

Indian 

780 

1,536 

1,801 

409 

Asiatic 

648 

1,019 

1,037 

3,996 

Total 

1,656,388 

2,101,593 

2,363,880 

2,683,516 

mile 

36-5 

46-5 

62-3 

69-4 

Male  . 
Female 

891,914 

904,769 

424,771 

457,657 

243 

166 

2,238 

1,758 

1,319,166 

1,364,350 

— 

Native  whites,  1950,  were  1,767,799;  foreign-born  whites,  28,884; 
those  21  years  of  age  or  older  were  1,687,418.  Of  the  1950  total,  1,471,626 
(54-8%)  were  urban  (41-6%  in  1940).  New  Orleans  (1950  census)  had  a 
population  of  570,445  (estimated,  1958,  650,500);  Shreveport,  127,206 
(182,000):  Baton  Rouge  (capital),  126,629  (160,000);  Lake  Charles,  41,272 
(68,000);  Monroe,  38,672  (48,200);  Alexandria,  34,913  (43,400). 

RELIGION.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  largest  denomination 
in  Louisiana,  with  906,101  white  and  Negro  members  in  1955.  The  leading 
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Protestant  Churches  are  Baptist,  -with  346,402  white  members- 
190,497;  Episcopal,  30,016,  and  Presbyterian,  25,735. 


Methodist, 


EDUCATION.  Attendance  in  elementary  schools  was,  until  1956,  com¬ 
pulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15,  both  inclusive;  but  in  1956  the 
Legislature  exempted  any  school  faced  with  desegregation  (by  court  order), 
and  the  constitution  was  amended,  giving  the  Le^slature  sole  control  over 
segregation.  In  1956-57  there  were  856  public  elementary  and  high  schools 
for  whites  which  had  14,321  teachers  and  383.629  pupils ;  for  Negroes  there 
were  614  public  schools  (7,289  Negro  teachers)  with  240,123  pupils.  In 
1954-55  teachers  had  an  average  salary  of  $3,812.  There  are  10  four- 
year-endowed  colleges  and  universities  and  24  state  trade  schools.  Total 
expen^ture  on  elementary  and  secondary  schools  (1954-55),  $128,784,892. 
Superior  instruction  is  given  in  the  Louisiana  State  University  (founded 
1860),  udth,  1957,  713  professors  and  9,726  students.  Tulane  University 
(1835)  in  New  Orleans  had  1,317  professors  and  6,244  students  in  1957. 
This  university  has  state  support  to  the  extent  of  the  remission  of  certain 
taxes.  The  Roman  Catholic  Loyola  University  (1911)  at  New  Orleans  had 
257  professors  and  2,758  students.  Dillard  University  and  Southern  Uni¬ 
versity  are  for  Negroes. 

The  statutes  requiring  the  separation  of  whites  and  Negroes  in  all 
educational  institutions,  circuses,  mental  hospitals,  penal  institutions  and 
railroads  are  (1956)  under  revision.  Children  may  not  be  adopted  save  by 
persons  of  the  same  race.  Marriage  is  prohibited  between  any  white  or 
Indian  person  and  any  coloured  person. 


WELFARE.  In  Nov.  1958,  124,434  persons  were  receiving  Old  Age 
Assistance  to  an  average  of  $67  per  month ;  24,399  famihes  with  76,744 
dependent  children  were  receiving  an  average  of  $89-49  per  month ;  2,572 
bhnd  persons,  $76-38  per  month;  15,365  totally  disabled  persons,  $53  83. 
In  1957  the  state  had  135  hospitals  (24,191  beds)  listed  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association.  In  1957  mental  hospitals  had  8,499  patients. 

Prisons  on  31  Dec.  1957,  had  3,363  inmates  (111  per  100,000  population) 
In  1956,  1  Negro  was  executed,  for  murder;  total  executions  since  1930 
were  123  (29  whites  and  94  Negroes). 


FINANCE.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1957  general  revenues 
were  $585,676,498  (taxation,  $472,291,251,  and  federal  aid,  $113,385,247); 
general  expenditures  were  $576,966,962  (education,  $198,305,787;  high¬ 
ways,  $102,788,567,  and  public  welfare,  $191,508,508). 

The  net  long-term  debt,  30  June  1957,  amounted  to  $306,234,633. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  state  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
uplands  and  the  alluvial  and  swamp  regions  of  the  coast.  A  delta  occupies 
about  one-third  of  the  total  area.  Manufacturing  is  the  leading  industry, 
but  agriculture  is  important.  In  1957,  118,000  farms  had  an  area  of 
11,441,343  acres;  average  farm  had  103  acres  and  was  valued  at  $9,660 
($3,653  in  1940);  50,594  farms  (46%)  were  less  than  30  acres;  non-white 
operators  had  33,473  farms;  tenant-farmers  numbered  37,895  (34-1%). 
Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops,  $208m.;  from  livestock,  $122-6m. 

In  1957  there  were  26  sod-conservation  districts  covering  27,939,000 
acres,  of  which  11,134,000  acres  were  farm  land  (123,000  farms).  Production 
of  sugar  cane  was  6,198,000  tons  in  1957 ;  sugar-cane  syrup,  l-74m.  gallons ; 
rice,  11-lm.  bags  (of  100  lb.);  maize,  13-5m.  bu.;  sweet  potatoes,  4-8m. 
•cwt;  soybeans,  2,499,000  bu.;  pecans,  13'5m.  lb.;  cotton,  348,000  bales; 
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strawberries,  14-4m.  lb.  On  1  Jan.  1958  the  state  contained  109,000  horses 
and  mules,  95,000  sheep,  386,000  swine,  1,883,000  all  cattle  and  345,000 
milch  cows.  Forests,  16m.  acres,  represent  56%  of  the  state’s  area.  Income 
from  forest  production  and  manufacturing  enterprises  totalled  $500m.  in 
1956;  pulpwood  out,  1  •5m.  cords;  sawtimber  cut,  955'8m.  ft. 

Mining.  Rich  sulphur  mines  are  found  in  Louisiana,  and  wells  for  the 
extraction  of  sulphiir  by  means  of  hot  water  and  compressed  air  are  in 
operation;  output,  1957,  2,124,820  long  tons.  The  yield  in  1957  of  crude 
petroleum,  including  condensate  petroleum,  was  360,144,279  bbls;  natural 
gas,  1,796,547,044  cu.  ft;  salt,  1,860,865  tons;  brine  in  solution,  2,102,931 
tons;  carbon  black,  157,821,214  lb.;  grey  carbon  black,  77,309,000  lb. 
Total  mineral  output  in  1957  was  valued  at  $1,524,928,000. 

Industry.  The  manufacturing  industries  are  chiefly  those  associated 
with  petroleum,  chemicals,  lumber,  food,  paper.  In  1954  the  3,020  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  employed  114,378  production  workers,  who  earned 
$375,730,000;  value  added  by  manufacture  was  $1,181,649,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  state  has  ample  facilities  for  traffic,  having, 
besides  47,000  miles  of  public  roads  (15,036  miles  maintained  by  the  state), 
the  Mississippi  and  other  waterways,  with  4,794  miles  of  navigable  water. 
In  1956  the  steam  railways  in  the  state  had  a  length  of  4,025  miles.  There 
were,  1957,  75  airports,  of  which  40  were  pubho.  New  Orleans  is  a  very 
large  seaport,  handling  some  10%  of  the  national  total.  In  1957  there  were 
1,062,000  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  state. 

Books  of  Reference 

Louisiana:  its  history,  people,  government,  and  economy.  Legislative  Oouacil,  Baton  Eono-e 
1955 

Federal  Writers’  Project.  Louisiana;  A  Guide  to  the  Pelican  State.  New  York,  1941. — New 
Orleans  City  Guide.  Boston,  1952 

Landry,  S.  0.  (ed.),  Louisiana  Almanac  and  Fact  Book.  New  Orleans,  1949 
McGinty,  G.  'VV'.,  A  History  of  Louisiana,  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1951 
Smith,  T.  L.,  and  Hitt,  H.  L.,  The  People  of  Louisiana.  Baton  Rouge,  1952 
Scroggs,  W.  0.,  The  Story  of  Louisiana.  4th  ed.  Indianapolis,  1953 


MAINE 

GOVERNMENT.  After  a  first  attempt  in  1607,  Maine  was  settled  in 
1623.  From  1652  to  1820  it  was  a  part  of  Massachusetts  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  15  March  1820.  The  constitution  of  1820  is  still  in  force,, 
but  it  has  been  amended  84  times.  In  1951  and  1955  the  Legislature 
approved  recodifioations  of  the  constitution  as  arranged  by  the  Chief  Justice 
under  special  authority. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  the  Senate  with  33  members  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  151  members,  both  Houses  being  elected  simultaneously 
for  2  years.  Apart  from  these  legislators  and  the  Governor  (elected  for  4 
years),  no  other  state  officers  are  elected.  An  Executive  Council  of  7,  which 
meets  at  the  call  of  the  Governor,  has  effective  powers  of  approval  or  veto 
in  many  matters.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Jxidicial  Court  give  their 
opinion  upon  important  questions  of  law  and  upon  solemn  occasions  when 
required  by  the  Governor,  Council,  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives.  The 
suffrage  is  possessed  by  all  citizens,  21  years  of  age,  who  can  read  Enghsh 
and  write  their  own  names ;  paupers  and  persons  under  guardianship  have- 
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no  vote.  Indians  residing  on  tribal  reservations  and  otherwise  qualified 
have  the  vote  in  all  county,  state  and  national  elections. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  249,238  votes, 
Stevenson  102,468. 

The  state  is  divided  into  16  counties,  subdivided  into  towns,  cities, 
plantations  and  various  unincorporated  places.  The  capital  is  Augusta; 
the  state  sends  to  Congress  2  senators  and  3  representatives. 

Governor.  Clinton  A.  Clauson  (D.),  1959-63  ($10,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  Harold  I.  Goss  (R.)  ($9,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  33,215  sq.  miles,  of  which  1,447 
are  inland  waters ;  excluding  bog  and  swamp,  the  land  area  becomes  32,662 
sq.  miles.  Of  the  state’s  total  area  (20,839,680  acres),  about  16,372,656 
acres  (86%)  are  in  timber  and  wood  lots.  Census  population,  1  April  1950, 
913,774,  an  increase  of  66,648  or  7-9%  since  1940.  In  1957  live  births 
numbered  23,062  (24-5  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  10,117  (11);  infant 
deaths,  581  (22  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages,  7,878  (8-4);  divorces, 
1,906.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1957,  was  943,000. 

Population  for  4  census  j'ears  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950) : 

Per  gq. 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910 

739,995 

1,363 

892 

121 

742,371 

24-8 

1930 

795,185 

1,096 

1,012 

130 

797,423 

25-7 

1940 

844,543 

1.304 

1,251 

128 

847,226 

27-3 

1950 

910,846 

1,221 

1,522 

185 

913,774 

29-4 

Male  . 

452,503 

711 

803 

128 

454,145 

_ 

Female 

458,343 

510 

719 

57 

459,629 

— 

Native  whites,  1950,  numbered  836,604;  foreign-born  whites,  74,342. 
The  urban  population  was  472,000  or  61-7%  of  the  total  (40-5%  in  1940) ; 
those  21  years  or  older  numbered  576,840. 

The  largest  city  in  the  state  is  Portland  with  a  census  population  of 
77,634  in  1950.  Other  cities  and  towns  (with  population  in  1950)  are: 
Lewiston,  40,974;  Bangor,  31,568;  Auburn,  23,134;  South  Portland, 
21,866;  Augusta,  20,913 ;  Biddeford,  20,836;  Waterville,  18,287. 

RELIGION.  The  largest  religious  bodies  are :  Roman  Catholic 
(236,672  members  in  1955),  Baptists  (36,549  in  1943)  and  Congregationalists 
and  Christian  Churches.  Total  membership,  all  denominations,  was 
305,123  in  1943. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  free  for  pupils  from  5  to  21  years  of  age, 
and  compulsory  from  7  to  15.  In  1957-58  the  1,109  public  elementary 
schools  had  6,049  teachers  and  140,965  enrolled  pupils.  The  194  public 
high  schools  had  2,254  teachers  and  45,363  pupils.  There  are  55  academies 
with  about  562  teachers  and  8,762  pupils.  Four  teachers’  colleges  and  1 
normal  school  (1957-58)  had  132  teachers  and  1,244  students.  Teachers’ 
salaries,  1956-67,  averaged  $3,292.  The  State  University  of  Maine,  founded 
in  1868  at  Orono,  had  (1957-68)  300  professors  and  teachers  and  4,030 
students;  Bowdoin  College,  founded  in  1794  at  Brunswick,  had  80  pro¬ 
fessors  and  774  students;  Bates  College  at  Lewiston,  54  professors  and  848 
students,  and  Colby  College  at  WaterviUe,  90  professors  and  1,173  students. 
Total  pubhc  expenditure  on  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  1956-57, 
$46,003,392. 
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WELFARE.  Old-age  assistance  (maximum  $60  per  month)  was 
prescribed  by  statute  in  1933,  but  failed  to  secure  adequate  funds  until 
1937 ;  it  is  now  granted  to  those  citizens  65  years  of  age  or  older  who  have 
resided  in  the  state  5  years  out  of  the  9  years  preceding  application.  In 
June  1958,  12,240  (out  of  99,000  aged  65  or  over)  were  receiving  an  average 
of  $49-84  per  month.  In  1958  the  state  had  51  hospitals  (3,795  beds)  listed 
by  the  American  Hospital  Association.  In  July  1958  patients  in  hospitals 
for  mental  diseases  numbered  4,390. 

An  Act  passed  in  1925  permits,  under  legal  safeguards,  the  sterilization 
of  the  insane  or  feeble-minded;  up  to  1  July  1958,  268  women  and  46  men 
had  been  sterilized. 

The  state’s  penal  system  on  1  July  1958  held  619  men  and  55  women 
(69-7  per  100,000  population);  reform  schools  had  161  boys  and  108  girls. 
The  death  penalty  is  illegal.  Inmates  serving  hfe  sentences  are  eligible  for 
parole  consideration  after  30  years. 

FINANCE.  For  the  financial  year  ending  30  June  1958  the  amount  of 
revenue  was  $115,634,176  (taxation,  $74,837,911)  and  expenditure  was 
$115,811,898  (education,  $17,598,559,  and  highways,  $41,998,997). 

Bonded  debt  on  30  June  1958  was  $32,010,000 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  1954,  23,368  farms  occupied 

3,614,242  acres,  of  which  1,049,499  acres  were  crop  land;  the  average  farm 
was  154-7  acres,  with  land  and  buildings  valued  at  $9,439.  All  farms  were 
owner-operated  except  438  operated  by  tenants  and  95  by  managers. 
Commercial  farms  numbered  13,221 ;  961  sold  produce  valued  at  $25,000 
or  more.  Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops,  $66,989,000 ;  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products,  $109,797,000.  In  1957  there  were  15  soil-conservation 
districts  covering  16,486,260  acres,  of  which  4,162,018  acres  were  farm  land. 
Maine  leads  all  states  in  the  output  of  potatoes  (about  one-seventh  of  the 
country’s  total) ;  output  in  1957  was  63,020,000  bu.  Other  crops  include 
sweet  corn,  peas  and  beans,  oats,  hay,  apples  and  blueberries.  On  1  Jan. 
1958  the  farm  animals  comprised  10,000  horses,  110,000  mOch  cows,  200  000 
all  cattle,  42,000  sheep,  19,000  swine. 

Forestry.  Lumber  is  an  important  manufacturing  product,  the  annual 
cut  being  about  550m.  bd  ft;  white  pine,  spruce  for  wood  pulp,  hemlock, 
balsam,  birch,  cedar,  oak,  maple,  beech  and  ash  are  found.  The  national 
forests  area  in  1956  was  60,021  acres. 

Mining.  Minerals  are  stone,  hme,  clav  products,  slate  and  (1957) 
14,330  short  tons  of  feldspar;  total  output,  1957,  was  valued  at  $12-7m. 

Industry.  In  1957  Maine  had  2,186  manufacturing  establishments 
emplojdng  104,717  production  workers,  earning  $371,822,000;  value  added 
by  manufacture  was  $1,374,084,000.  Leading  industry  is  paper  with  61 
plants,  17,537  workers  and  output  valued  at  $381,527,000  (27-8%  of  the 
state’s  total  manufactures  in  1957). 

COMMUNICATIONS.  On  31  Dec.  1957  there  were  2,603  miles  of  steam 
railway  tracks  operated  (main  tracks,  2,024  miles).  The  state  in  1957  con¬ 
trolled  10,207  miles  of  roads.  Commercially  licensed  airports,  1958,  num¬ 
bered  22  (13  municipal,  including  1  international;  2  state);  12  were  lighted; 
in  addition  there  were  45  private  landing  areas  and  4  military  airports 
registered.  There  were  16  licensed  commercial  and  45  registered  non¬ 
commercial  seaplane  bases. 
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Books  of  Reference 

Maine  Register^  State  Year-Book  and  Legislative  Manual.  Portland.  Annual 
Federal  Writers’ Project.  Maine;  A  Ouide  ' Down  East.'  Boston,  1937 
Attwood,  Stanley  B.,  Length  and  Breadth  of  Maine.  Augusta,  1946 
Jewett,  P.  B.,  A  Financial  History  of  Maine.  New  York  and  London,  1937 
Rowe,  W.  H.,  Maritime  History  of  Maine.  New  York,  1943 
Starkey,  G.,  Maine:  Its  History^  Resources  and  Government.  1947 


MARYLAND 

GOVERNMENT.  Maryland,  first  settled  in  1634,  was  one  of  the  13 
original  states.  The  present  constitution  dates  from  1867;  it  has  had  79 
amendments.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  29,  and  a 
House  of  Delegates  of  123  members,  both  elected  for  4  years.  Voters  are 
citizens  who  have  the  usual  residential  qualifications. 

At  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  569,737  votes, 
Stevenson  372,603. 

The  state  is  divided  into  23  counties  and  Baltimore  City.  The  state 
capital  is  Annapohs.  Maryland  sends  to  Congress  2  senators  and,  beginning 
in  the  1952  elections,  7  representatives. 

Governor.  J.  Millard  Tawes  (D.),  1959-63  ($15,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  Thomas  B.  Firman  (R.),  1959-63  ($10,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  10,577  sq.  miles,  of  which  696  sq. 
miles  are  inland  water;  the  Chesapeake  Bay  occupies  1,203  sq.  miles. 
Census  population,  1  April  1950,  2,343,001,  an  increase  since  1940  of  621,757 
or  28-6%.  In  1957  births  were  68,049  (23-5  per  1,000  population) ;  deaths, 
26,477  (9T);  infant  deaths,  2,019  (29-7  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages, 
44,424  (16'3);  divorces,  6,520.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1957,  was 
2,895,000. 

Population  for  4  federal  censuses  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was : 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1920 

1,204,737 

244,479 

32 

413 

1,449,661 

145-8 

1930 

1,354,226 

276,379 

50 

871 

1,631,526 

165-0 

1940 

1,518,481 

301,931 

73 

759 

1,821,244 

184-2 

1950 

1,954,975 

385,972 

314 

1,084 

2,343,001 

237-1 

Male  . 

972,710 

192,537 

211 

674 

1,166,603 

_ 

Female 

982,265 

193,435 

103 

410 

1,176,398 

— 

Native 

whites. 

1 950,  were 

1,870,535; 

foreign’ 

■born  whites. 

84,440, 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  1,615,902  persons  (69%)  were  urban 
(59-3%  in  1940) ;  those  21  years  old  or  older  numbered  1,527,356. 

The  largest  city  in  the  state  (containing  40%  of  the  population  of  the 
state  in  1950)  is  Baltimore,  with  949,708.  Other  cities,  with  population 
in  1950,  are  Cumberland,  37,679;  Hagerstown,  36,260;  Frederick,  18,142; 
Salisbury,  16,141 ;  Annapolis  (capital),  10,047  (including  suburbs  annexed 
in  1950,  17,963;  this  excludes  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy). 

RELIGION.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  326,924  adherents  in 
1953,  is  the  leading  denomination;  next  come  the  Methodist  (212,746)  and 
Jewish  Congregations. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  compulsory  from  7  to  16  years  of  age.  In 
1967-58  the  public  elementary  schools  (including  kindergartens)  had 
331.619  pupils,  and  secondary  schools  had  200,483  pupils.  Teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  numbered  11,342;  secondary  schools  had  8,985  teachers. 
Average  salary  of  principals  and  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
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scliools  was  $5,023.  Current  expenditure  by  local  school  boards  on  edu¬ 
cation,  1956-57  was  $135,675,435,  of  which  the  state’s  contribution  was 
$43,333,028. 

An  important  institution  for  higher  education  is  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  organized  in  1876,  with,  in  1958-59,  1,472  teachers  and  7,689  students. 
Goucher  College  for  Women  (1885),  at  Towson,  had  (1957-58)  78  instructors 
and  705  students.  Other  institutions  are  the  Peabody  Institute  for  Music, 
the  Maryland  Institute  School  of  Art  and  Design,  and  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  at  Baltimore  and  College  Park,  with  (1958-59)  2,162  professors  and 
21,479  students. 

WELFARE.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  local  welfare  departments  administer  Public  Assistance  for 
needy  persons  who  have  lived  in  the  state  for  at  least  one  year.  In  June 
1958,  9,722  persons  were  receiving  Old  Age  Assistance,  with  an  average  of 
$52-31  per  month;  2,422  persons  were  receiving  general  public  assistance, 
with  an  average  of  $57-34;  460  blind  persons,  $57-03;  5,099  persons  per¬ 
manently  and  totally  disabled,  $59-35;  9,399  families,  $102-41  per  family,  in 
respect  of  23,791  dependent  children.  In  1956  the  state  had  S3  hospitals 
(29,479  beds)  hsted  by  the  American  Hospital  Association. 

Prisons  on  29  Sept.  1958  had  5,247  men  and  186  women;  the  total 
equalled  192  per  100,000  population,  the  highest  rate  in  the  country, 
excluding  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Maryland  incarcerates  domestic  relations  law  violators  in  state  prisons. 

Statutes  ha  ve  required  separation  of  whites  and  Negroes  in  all  educational 
institutions,  reform  schools,  farm  and  trade  schools,  and  tuberculosis 
hospitals.  Inter-racial  marriage  is  prohibited.  Bowing  to  the  1950 
Supreme  Court  decisions  declaring  segregation  unconstitutional,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  and  other  pubhc  and  private  colleges  admitted  Negro 
students  in  Sept.  1956.  Elementary  and  secondary  schools  accept  the 
ruling  and  gradual  integration  is  under  way  in  all  counties  under  different 
methods. 

FINANCE.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1958  general  revenues 
were  $387,529,535  ($254,845,161  from  taxation  and  $49,411,202  from  federal 
grants);  general  expenditures,  $397,181,172  ($101,503,711  for  education, 
$105,979,910  for  highways  and  $22,677,760  for  public  welfare). 

On  30  June  1958  the  net  long-term  debt  of  the  state  amounted  to 
$203,595,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agricult.ure.  Agriculture  is  an  important  industrj^ 
in  the  state;  about  83%  of  the  farms  (1954)  were  worked  by  their  owners. 
In  1954  there  were  32,500  farms  with  an  area  of  3,896,608  acres  (61-6%  of 
the  land  area);  the  average  farm  was  119-9  acres  valued  at  $20,355  (only 
$8,696  in  1945).  In  1968  there  were  23  soil-conservation  districts  embrac¬ 
ing  6,098,560  acres,  of  which  3,913,991  acres  were  farm  land  (35,000  farms). 

Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  and  livestock,  $242,600,000.  Output  of 
tomatoes,  for  proce,ssing,  is  about  104,000  tons.  Other  crops  in  1957  were : 
Wheat  (3,397,000  bu.),  maize  (15,176,000  bu.),  hay,  potatoes,  tobacco 
(37-45m.  lb.).  The  farm  animals  in  the  state  on  1  Jan.  1958  were:  Horses 
and  mules,  16,000;  milch  cows,  248,000;  all  cattle,  514,000;  sheen,  52,000  - 
swine,  199,000.  ^  ’ 

Mining.  Output  of  coal  in  1957  was  759,885  short  tons.  Maryland 
produces  asbestos  and  some  potash  salts.  Total  mineral  output  (1957)  was 
valued  at  $39,607,000. 
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hidustry.  In  the  census  of  1954,  3,280  manufactories  had  256,627 
production  workers  earning  $997,337,000;  valued  added  by  manufacture 
was  $1,884,481,000,  compared  with  $420,589,000  in  1939.  Steel  manu¬ 
facture  and  copper  smelting  and  refining  are  the  chief  industries.  The  steel 
industry  ranks  seventh  in  size  with  a  capacity,  1  Jan.  1957,  of  6,352,000  short 
tons  of  ingots  and  steel  for  castings. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  state  maintains  a  network  of  roads  4,708 
miles  in  extent,  all  surfaced;  local  roads,  14,765  miles.  Steam  railways 
had  (1957)  1,258  miles  of  line.  There  were,  1957,  47  airports,  including  26 
public.  In  exports  Baltimore  is  the  third  largest  seaport  in  the  U.S.,  and 
the  fifth  largest  in  imports. 

Books  of  Reference 

Maryland  Manual;  A  Compendium  of  Legal.,  Historical  and  Statistica  Information  relating 
to  the  State  of  Maryland.  Secretary  of  State.  Annapolis.  Annua 
Federal  Writers’  Project.  Maryland;  A  Guide  to  the  Old  Line  State.  New  York,  1940 
Andrews,  M.  P.,  The  Founding  of  Maryland.  New  York  and  London,  1933. — History  of 
Maryland;  Province  and  State.  Garden  City,  New  York,  1929 
State  Library.  Maryland  State  Library,  Annapolis.  Director;  Nelson  J.  Molter. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

GOVERNMENT.  The  first  permanent  settlement  within  the  borders 
of  the  present  state  was  made  at  Plymouth  in  Dec.  1620,  by  the  Pilgrims 
from  Holland,  who  were  separatists  from  the  English  Church,  and  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  In  1628  another  company  of  Puritans 
settled  at  Salem,  forming  eventually  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  In 
1630  Boston  was  settled.  In  1629  the  whole  region  called  New  England 
was  formed  into  a  province,  the  government  of  which  was  divided  between 
the  colony  of  Plymouth  and  that  of  Massachussetts  Bay,  but  in  1691  they 
were  united.  In  the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  American 
colonies  from  the  mother  country,  Massachusetts  took  the  foremost  part, 
and  in  1780  adopted  its  present  constitution  (81  amendments  smce  adopted) 
and  on  6  Feb.  1788  became  the  sixth  state  to  ratify  the  U.S.  constitution. 

The  legislative  body,  styled  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonweals  of 
Massachusetts,  meets  annually,  and  consists  of  the  Senate  with  40  members, 
elected  biennially,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  240  members,  elected 
for  2  years  in  160  districts,  each  of  which  returns  1,  2  or  3  representatives 
according  to  the  number  of  legal  voters.  The  Governor  and  Lieut.-Goyernor 
are  elected  for  2  years.  The  state  sends  2  senators  and  14  representatives  to 

the  Federal  Congress.  „  ,  ,  or.o  i  m  + 

At  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  poUed  1,393,197  votes, 

Stevenson  948,190;  39,623  ballot  papers  were  blank. 

Electors  are  all  adult  citizens,  with  the  usual  residential  quahfacations, 
who  can  read  and  write  the  English  language;  excluded  are  paupers  and 

those  under  guardianship.  •.  i  •  _ 

The  state  has  14  counties,  39  cities  and  312  towns;  the  capital  is  Boston. 


Governor.  Foster  Furcolo  (D.),  1959-61  (salary,  $20,000). 

Lieut. -Governor.  Robert  F.  Murphy  (D.)  ($11,000). 

Secretanj  of  the  Commonwealth.  J.  Henry  Goguen  (D.),  ($li,UUU). 


AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  8,257  sq.  miles,  390  sq.  miles  being 
inland  water  (the  state  census  of  1955  put  the  area  at_  7,837-7  sq.  miles). 
The  census  population  1  April  1950  was  4,690,514,  an  mcrease  of  373,793 
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or  8-7%  since  1940.  The  state  census,  1  Jan.  1955,  showed  4,837,645,  of 
which  2,335,019  were  males;  federal  estimate,  1956,  4,812,000.  Births 
1955,  were  110,663  (23-2  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  53,509  (11  per 
1,000);  infant  deaths,  2,464  (22*4  per  1,000  live  births);  marria.ges  (1956), 
49,385  (10-3).  divorces  (1956  estimate),  5,982.  Massachusetts  was  the  first 
state  in  which  annual  vital  statistics  were  published. 

Population  at  4  federal  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex,  1950) : 


1910 

1930 

1940 

1950 

White 

3,324,926 

4,192,992 

4,257,596 

4,611,603 

Negro 

38,055 

62,365 

55,391 

73,171 

Indian  Asiatic 

688  2,747 

874  3,383 

769  2,965 

6,840 

Total 

3,366,416 

4,249,614 

4,316,721 

4,690,514 

Male  . 
Female 

2,230,216 

2,381,287 

36,229 

36,942 

All  others 

2,270,367 

2,420,147 

Per  sq, 
mile 
418-8 
637-4 
545-9 
596-2 


population  in  1950,  3,939,730  persons  (84-5%)  were  urban 
(89•4^  m  1940);  those  21  years  old  or  older  numbered  3,206,869  The 
1955  census  reported  4,443,523  (91-9%)  living  in  concentrations  of  5,000  or 

years  old  or  older.  Native  whites,  1950,  were 
3,897,804;  foreign-bom  whites,  713,699. 

In  1955  (state  census)  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  was : 


Boston  (capital) 
Worcester 
Springfield  . 
New  Bedford 
Fall  River  . 
Lynn 


724,702 

202,612 

166,052 

105,488 

105,195 

99,020 


Cambridge 

Somerville 

Lowell 

Newton 

Quincy 

Lawrence 


98,958 

97,032 

93,876 

86,535 

84,495 

76,094 


Medford 

Brockton 

Malden 

Pittsfield 

Holyoke 

Waltham 


65,393 

62,628 

69,497 

65,290 

63,213 

60,115 


religious  bodies  are  the  Roman  Cathohcs 
2,448,312  members  m  1958;  Jewish  Congregations,  202,827;  Conffre- 
ptionahsts,  207,500;  Methodists,  98,803;  Episcopalians,  100,505;  Uni¬ 
tarians,  30,512.  lotal  membership,  aU  denominations,  was  3,196,822. 

education.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  from  7  to 
16  years  of  age  (except  in  certain  instances).  Chfidren  are  excused  attend- 
ance  at  school  for  religious  instruction  (outside  school)  for  periods  not 
exceedmg  one  hour  per  week,  but  no  public  funds  may  be  expended  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  this.  For  the  school  year  ending  30  June  1957  the  current 
Ti  P"'  §217,768,081,  and  capital  outlay, 

J  elementary  schools  had  19,602  classroom  teachers 

(§4,615)  and  5.^4,952  pupils;  the  secondary  schools  had  12,420  classroom 
teachers  ($4,730)  and  266,941  pupils.  There  are  1  state  university,  9  state 
teachers  colleges,  a  school  of  art,  a  maritime  academy  and  3  technical 
in  S  ul  tiT,Iti6S  • 

Within  the  state  there  are  40  colleges  and  universities,  21  professional 

rnd°Q?nnnit"T'’f‘'  professors  and  instructors, 

and  98,000  students.  Some  of  the  leading  institutions  (1957)  are : 


Year 

opened 

1636 

1793 

1821 

1834 

1837 

1843 


Name  and  location  of  universities 
and  colleges 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge  ‘  . 

Williams  College,  Williamstowni  . 

Amherst  College,  Amherst »  .  ,  ( 

Wheaton  College,  Norton*  . 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley* 

Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester  ‘ 

*  For  men  only 


Professors 

and 

instruotoi-s  Students 
3,201  10,666 

158  1,066 

171  1,044 

91  650 

166  1,379 

133  1,828 

*  For  women  only 
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Year 

opened 

1852 

Name  and  location  of  universities 
and  colleges 

Tufts  University,  Medford  ’  . 

Professors 

and 

instructors 
.  1,051 

Students 

3,989 

1861 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge  ’ 
Boston  College  (B.O.),  Chestnut  Hill  “ 

.  1,063 

5,591 

1863 

.311 

7,065 

1867 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst^  . 

365 

4,003 

1869 

Boston  University,  Boston*  . 

.  1,806 

29,282 

1871 

Smith  College,  Northampton* 

324 

2,359 

1875 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley* 

185 

1,758 

1879 

Badcliffe  College,  Cambridge* 

400* 

1,923 

1887 

Polytectmic  Institute,  Worcester 

130 

144 

1887 

Clark  University,  Worcester* 

118 

1,138 

1898 

Northeastern  University,  Boston* 

269 

12,700 

1902 

Simmons  College,  Boston* 

278 

1,438 

1919 

Emmanuel  College,  Boston*  . 

72 

616 

1927 

Regis  College,  Weston* 

75 

609 

1948 

Stonehill  College,  North  Easton’ 

39 

350 

1948 

Brandeis  University  (non-sectarian,  Jewish-sponsored) 

Waltham* 

140 

1,009 

1949 

Merrimac  CJoUege,  North  Andover* 

49 

1,178 

^  For  men  only.  *  Co-educational. 

*  For  women  only. 

*  Eadcliffe  College  is  affiliated  with,  but  is  not  legally  a  part  of,  Harvard  University; 
the  Harvard  faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  faculty  of  Badcliffe  College. 


WELFARE.  On  SO  June  1958  the  state  had  18  public  institutions  for 
the  insane,  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptics,  as  well  as  34  private  hospitals, 
including  4  veterans’  hospitals.  The  number  under  public  care  in  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  mentally  ill,  1  July  1958,  was  23,553 ;  feeble-minded,  7,297. 

Old  Age  Assistance  (no  maximum)  was  estabhshed  in  conformity  with 
Federal  Social  Security  Law  for  those  citizens  65  years  of  age  or  older 
who  have  lived  in  the  state  3  out  of  the  last  9  years  with  1  year  immediately 
preceding  apphcation ;  in  June  1957,  86,632  were  drawing  an  average  of 
$86-45  per  month;  12,732  families  (42,302  dependants),  $138-29;  1,962 
blind,  $104-86;  9,623  totally  disabled,  $108-06.  In  1956  the  state  had  216 
hospitals  (68,565  beds)  hsted  by  the  American  Hospital  Association. 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  2  states  which  forbid  the  import  or  sale  of 
contraceptives;  its  birth  rate  in  1956  was  23  per  1,000  population. 

The  penal  institutions  consist  of  7  state  and  16  county  institutions.  On 
31  Dec.  1957  they  had  1,731  men  and  153  women,  or  39  per  100,000  popula¬ 
tion  (national  average,  104).  In  1956  there  were  no  executions;  since  1930 
there  have  been  27  (25  whites  and  2  Negroes),  all  for  murder. 

In  1946  the  state  adopted  a  ‘Fair  Employment  Practice  Act’  designed 
to  enforce  the  thesis  that  ‘  the  right  to  work  without  discrimination  because 
of  race,  colour,  religious  creed,  national  origin  or  ancestry  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  a  right  and  privilege  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  commonwealth .  See 
The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1956,  p.  671.  In  addition,  a  Civil  Bights 
Act  (1933)  forbids  ‘places  of  accommodation  and  resort’  to  discriminate 
‘  because  of  sect,  creed,  class,  race,  colour  or  nationality.’  These  Acts  do 
not  apply  to  educational  institutions. 


FINANCE.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1957  the  general  revenue 
of  the  state  was  $548,924,000  ($413,595,000  from  taxes  and  $80,861,000 
from  federal  aid);  general  expenditures,  $720,082,000  ($74,895,000  for 
education,  $227,530,000  for  highways  and  $92,338,000  for  pubhc  welfare). 

The  net  long-term  debt  on  30  June  1957  amounted  to  $1,007,918,000. 


PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  1954  there  were  17,361  farms 
(37,007  in  1945),  with  an  area  of  1,439,000  acres  and  a  total  value  of 
$225,826,000;  average  farm  was  82-9  acres  valued  at  $16,434.  14,133 
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farms  were  operated  by  full  owners,  193  by  managers  and  606  by  tenants. 
Commercial  farms  numbered  10,966.  Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  and 
livestock,  $173-6m.  Principal  crops  in  1957  were:  Potatoes,  1-lm.  bu. ; 
cranberries,  685,000  bbls  (leading  all  states) ;  tobacco,  5,465,000  lb. ; 
hay  and  apples.  On  1  Jan.  1958  farms  in  the  state  had  109,000  milch  cows, 
161,000  all  cattle,  144,000  swine  and  12,000  sheep. 

The  national  forests  area  in  1957  was  1,651  acres. 

Mining.  There  is  httle  mining  within  the  state.  Total  mineral  output 
in  1957  was  valued  at  $24,789,000. 

Industry.  In  1956,  11,205  manufacturing  establishments  employed 
677,140  production  workers,  who  earned  $2,528,996,000;  value  added  by 
manufacture  was  $4,366,462,000.  Chief  industries  were  woollen  and  worsted 
goods,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods,  electrical  machinery,  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products,  women’s  clothing,  rubber  goods,  printing  and 
publishing,  leather,  and  paper  and  wood  pulp. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  On  31  Dec.  1957  there  were  1,705  miles  of  steam 
railways  in  the  state.  There  W'ere  (1957)  122  airports,  of  which  23  were 
pubhol}^  owned  commercial  airports,  32  privately  owned  commercial  air¬ 
ports  and  50  were  privately  owned  landing  fields;  of  the  17  seaplane  bases, 
5  were  military,  6  commercial  and  6  private.  In  1956  the  state  maintained 
2,188  miles  of  drained  and  graded  roads,  ail  surfaced;  total  highway 
mileage,  25,090.  The  state  (Aug.  1957)  registers  1,420,761  private  passenger 
motor  cars  (one  for  every  3-5  persons),  6,360  public  buses  and  171,989 
commercial  vehicles. 


Books  of  Reference 

Manual  for  the  General  Court.  By  Olerk  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Boston,  Mass.  Annual 

Massachusetts  State  Government:  a  citizen’s  handbook.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1956 

Frothingham,  L.  A.,  Brief  History  of  f/ie  Constitution  and  Government  of  Massachusetts.  Boston 
and  New  Tork,  1925 

Hart,  A.  B.,  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts.  5  vols.  New  York,  1927-30 

Morison,  Samuel  Eliot,  Three  Centuries  of  Harvard.  Harvard,  1936. — The  Maritime  History 
of  Massachusetts.  1783-1860.  Boston,  1941 

Sly,  J.  P.,  Town  Government  in  MassachuseUs  1620-1930.  London  and  Cambridge,  Mass. 


MICHIGAN 

GOVERNMENT.  Michigan,  first  settled  by  Marquette  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie  in  1668,  became  the  Territory  of  Michigan  in  1805,  with  its  boundaries 
greatly  enlarged  in  1818  and  1834;  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  with  its 
present  boundaries  on  26  Jan.  1837.  The  present  constitution  dates  from 
1903;  it  has  had  63  amendments.  The  Senate  consists  of  34  members  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  110  members,  all  elected  for  2  years,  as  are 
also  the  Governor  and  Lieut.-Govemor.  Electors  are  all  citizens  over  21 
years  of  age  meeting  the  usual  residential  requirements.  The  state  sends 
to  Congress  2  senators  and  18  representatives.  The  state  is  organized  in  83 
counties ;  the  capital  is  Lansing. 

At  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  1,713,646  votes 
Stevenson  1,359,898. 

Governor.  G.  Mennen  WilUams  (D.),  1959-61  ($22,500). 

Lieut. -Governor.  John  B.  Swainson  (D.),  1959-61  ($8,500). 

Secretary  of  State.  James  M.  Hare  (D.),  1959-61  ($12,600). 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  96,791  sq.  miles,  of  which  67,022 
sq.  miles  are  land  area,  1,194  sq.  miles  are  inland  water  and  38,576  sq.  miles 
are  Great  Lakes  area.  Census  population  1  April  1950,  6,371,766,  an 
increase  of  1,115,660  or  21-2%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  July 
1957,  was  7,803,000.  In  1957  births  were  208,488  (26-7  per  1,000  popula¬ 
tion);  deaths,  66,435  {8'5);  infant  deaths,  5,093  (24'4  per  1,000 live  births); 
marriages,  55,121  {14-1);  divorces  (1957),  15,442  (4%). 

Population  of  4  federal  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in 


1950) : 

White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1910 

2,785,247 

17,115 

7,519 

292 

2,810,173 

48-9 

1930 

4,663,507 

169,453 

7,080 

2,285 

4,842,325 

84*9 

1940 

5,039,643 

208,345 

6,282 

1,836 

5,266,106 

6,371,766 

92-2 

1960 

5,917,825 

442,296 

7,000 

4,645 

111-7 

Male  . 

.  2,933,372 

222,011 

3,805 

2,931 

3,212,119 

3,159,647 

_ 

Female 

,  2,934,463 

220,285 

3,195 

1,714 

— 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  4,503,084  persons  (70-7%)  were  urban 
(65-7%  in  1940).  Native  whites,  1950,  5,314,090;  foreign  born  whites, 
603,735.  Those  21  years  old  or  older  numbered  4,106,606. 

Population  of  the  chief  cities  (census  of  1  April  1950)  was: 


Detroit 

1,849,568 

Pontiac 

.  73,681 

Ann  Arbor  . 

48,251 

Grand  Bapids 

176,515 

Kalamazoo  . 

.  57,704 

Royal  Oak  . 

46,898 

FUnt  . 

163,143 

Bay  City 

.  52,523 

Highland  Park 

.  46,393 

Dearborn  . 

94,994 

Jackson 

.  51,088 

Hamtramck 

43,355 

Saginaw 

92,918 

Battle  Greek 

.  48,666 

Wyandotte . 

36,846 

Lansing  (capital) . 

92,129 

Muskegon  . 

.  48,429 

Port  Huron 

35,725 

RELIGION. 

Leading 

religious  bodies  are  the  Roman  Catholics,  with 

1,759,272  members  in  1958;  Methodists,  235,878,  without  including  Free  or 
Wesleyan  Methodists ;  Lutheran  (National  Lutheran  Council),  362,783.  No 
recent  total  figures  for  all  denominations  are  available. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  compulsory  for  children  from  6  to  16  years 
of  age.  The  operating  expenditure  for  graded  and  ungraded  public  schools, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1957,  was  §444,327,167 ;  total,  including 
capital  and  debt  expenditures,  §748,234,417.  In  1957  there  were  2,854 
school  districts  (elementary  and  secondary  schools)  with  1,451,997  pupils 
and  63,176  teachers.  Teachers’  salaries  averaged  $5,066.  As  of  30  Sept. 
1957  the  15  junior  and  community  colleges  reported  714  instructors  and 
19,837  pupils.  There  are  4  colleges  of  education  with  1,002  teachers  and 
14,990  students  in  e.stimated  full-time  enrolment.  The  State  University 
of  Michigan,  founded  in  1817  at  Detroit,  and  removed  to  Ann  Arbor  in  1841, 
had  in  Sept.  1957,  2,184  teachers  and  21,567  students;  Michigan  State. 
University  of  Agriculture  and  Applied  Science,  at  East  Lansing,  had  (Sept. 
1967)  1,671  teachers  and  18,091  students;  Ferris  Institute,  at  Big  Rapids, 
86  teachers  and  1,886  students;  Michigan  College  of  Mining  and  Technology, 
at  Houghton,  205  professors  and  instructors  and  2,780  students;  Wayne, 
State  University,  at  Detroit,  981  instructors  and  14,027  students.  Total 
gross  income  (1956^7)  for  general  education  purposes  for  the  9  pubhc  colleges 
and  universities  was  $88,773,302,  including  $62,837,863  state  appropria¬ 
tions  and  $14,923,051  from  students’  fees. 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  (maximum  $80  a  month,  or  $90 
if  receiving  hospital  or  convalescent  care)  was  established  in  1933  for 
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persona  65  years  of  age  or  older  who  have  resided  in  Michigan  6  years  in  the 
last  9,  including  the  last  year  before  apphcation ;  assets  must  not  exceed 
various  Umits.  In  Aug.  1958,  66,884  persons  were  drawing  an  average  of 
§63-69  a  month;  aid  to  64,810  dependent  children  in  24,698  families, 
$130-23  per  family;  aid  to  1,802  blind  residents,  $70-67;  aid  to  3,675  per¬ 
manently  and  totally  disabled  persons,  $77-5  per  month.  In  1957  the 
state  had  250  hospitals  (66,998  beds)  hsted  by  the  American  Hospital 
Association.  In  1957  the  average  daily  census  of  the  21  mental  and  allied 
hospitals  was  24,172. 

On  1  July  1957  a  new  programme  came  into  force  which  provides  for 
free  medical  care  and  hospitalization  of  certain  categories  of  persons.  The 
state  contributes  up  to  90%  of  the  total  cost  out  of  a  special  fund;  and  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  ultimately  determines  the  need  for 
hospitalization. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  (1885,  last  amended  1956)  orders  all  places  of  public 
resort  to  furnish  equal  accommodations  to  aU  without  discrimination. 
Another  Act  (1941)  forbids  the  Civ-il  Service  in  coimties  with  population 
exceeding  300,000  to  discriminate  against  employees  or  applicants  on  the 
grounds  of  ‘  pohtical,  racial  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations  except  for 
membership  in  any  organization  which  has  advocated  or  does  advocate 
disloyalty  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  any  subdivision 
thereof.’  A  third  Act  (1881;  incorporated  in  the  school  code  of  1955) 
forbids  any  discrimination  in  school  facilities  and  a  fourth  one  (1893; 
incorporated  in  the  insmance  code  of  1956)  prohibits  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  from  discriminating  between  white  and  coloured  persons. 

In  1923  Michigan  passed  an  Act  permitting,  under  legal  safeguards,  the 
sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958,  958 
men  and  2,639  women  had  been  thus  sterilized 

The  state’s  penal  institution  on  4  Sept.  1958  held  10,136  men  and  364 
women  (ranking  third  in  the  number  of  women) ;  total  equalled  132  per 
100,000  population.  The  death  penalty  is  forbidden  in  Michigan  except  for 
treason;  there  have  been  no  executions  since  1847. 

In  1951  the  legislature  restored  the  unique  one-man  grand  jury  system 
abandoned  in  1949. 

FINANCE.  For  the  year  ending  30  Juno  1957  the  general  revenue 
was  $1,036,532,000  (taxation,  $771,482,000  and  federal  aid,  $134,953,000); 
general  expenditures,  $1,196,378,000  (education,  $470,175,000;  highways, 
$309,967,000,  and  pubhc  welfare,  $102,211,000). 

Total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  state  on  30  June  1958  was  $195,048,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  state,  formerly  agricultural,  is 
now  chiefly  industrial,  with  the  motor-car  industry  leading.  In  1954  it 
contained  138,922  farms  with  a  total  area  of  16,466,750  acres  in  farms; 
the  average  farm  was  118-5  acres  valued  at  $15,466.  Commercial  farms 
numbered  98,214  (106,824  in  1950). 

In  1958  there  were  75  sod-conservation  districts  embracing  29,578,989 
acres  (including  non-farm  land) ;  this  included  all  land  in  70  of  Michigan’s 
83  counties.  Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops,  $301-2m.;  from  hvestock 
and  products,  $402 -6m.  Principal  crops  are  hay,  maize,  oats,  -winter 
wheat,  sugar  beet,  potatoes,  soybeans,  field  beans  and  fruit.  On  1  Jan. 
1958  there  were  in  the  state  407,000  sheep,  36,000  horses  and  mules,  845,000 
milch  cows,  1,811,000  all  cattle  and  650,000  swine.  In  1958  the  wool  clip 
yielded  2,585,000  lb.  of  wool  from  332,000  sheep.  The  area  of  national 
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forest  land  (30  June  1957)  was  2,547,959  acres;  state  forests  (1958), 
3,760,323  acres;  state  parks  and  sites,  115,216  acres;  state  game  area, 
169,490  acres;  recreation  areas,  63,704  acres. 

Mining.  Of  the  mineral  output  in  1957,  iron  ore  amounted  to  13,123,000 
long  tons;  Portland  cement,  22,045,000  bbls;  copper,  116-8m.  lb.;  salt, 
6-2m.  short  tons  (a  quarter  of  the  U.S.  total);  gypsum,  1,385,952  short 
tons;  stone,  34-5m.  short  tons;  silver,  430,000  fine  oz.  Petroleum  output 
in  1956  was  10,739,697  bbls;  natural  gas,  8,840,933m.  cu.ft;  natural  gaso¬ 
line,  3,740,916  gallons.  Mineral  output  in  1957  was  valued  at  $404,377,000. 

Industry.  Motor- vehicle  manufacturing  is  by  far  the  leading  industry 
(over  60%  of  the  U.S.  total)  with  (1954)  353  plants  which  employed  346,079 
(mid-March)  and  paid  $1,738,924,000  in  wages  and  salaries;  the  value  added 
by  manufacture  was  $3,009,913,000.  The  129  iron  and  steel  foundries 
(1954)  employed  32,384  and  paid  $154,468,000  in  wages  and  salaries;  value 
added  by  manufactures  was  $230,096,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  On  1  Nov.  1958  there  were  6,674  miles  of  steam 
railway,  serving  65-8%  of  the  communities.  Airports,  1958,  numbered 
222;  seaplane  bases,  9.  State  trunkline  mileage  (Jan.  1958)  totalled  9,367 
of  which  8,671  was  hard  smfaced.  Motor  vehicle  registrations,  1957, 
3,182,000. 

Books  of  Reference 

Michigan  Department  of  Economic  Development.  Publications.  Lansing 
Official  Directory  and  Legislative  Manual.  Dept,  of  State.  Lansing.  Biennial 
Michigan  Statistical  Abstract,  Bureau  of  Business  Research.  Michigan  State  Univ.  Bast 
Lansing,  1955 

Manual  of  State  Government.  TJniv.  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  1949 

Writers’  Program.  Michigan :  A  Guide  to  the  Wolverine  State.  New  York,  1946 

Bald,  F.  Clever,  Michigan  in  Four  Centuries.  New  York,  1954 

Tnrano,  P.  J.,  Michigan  State  and  Local  Government  and  Politics ;  a  bibliography.  Univ.  of 
Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  1955 

State  LIBRAKT.  Michigan  State  Library,  Lansing  13.  State  Librarian;  Mrs  Loleta  D. 
Fyan. 


MINNESOTA 

GOVERNMENT.  Minnesota,  first  explored  in  the  17th  century  and 
first  settled  in  the  20  years  following  the  establishment  of  Fort  SneUing 
(1819),  was  made  a  Territory  in  1849  (with  parts  of  North  and  South  Dakota), 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  with  its  present  boundaries,  on  11  May 
1858.  The  present  constitution  dates  from  1858;  it  has  had  80  amend¬ 
ments.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  67  members,  elected  for 
4  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  131  members,  elected  for  2  years. 
The  Governor  and  Lieut.-Governor  are  elected  for  2  years. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  719,302  votes, 
Stevenson  617,525. 

There  are  87  counties,  few  containing  less  than  400  sq.  miles.  The 
capital  is  St  Paul.  The  state  sends  to  Congress  2  senators  and  9  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Governor.  Orville  L.  Freeman  (DFL.),  1959—61  ($15,0001. 

Lieut. -Governor.  Karl  F.  Rolvaag  (DFL.)  ($4,800). 

Secretary  of  State.  Joseph  L.  Donovan  (DFL.)  ($11,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  84,068  sq.  miles,  of  which  4,059 
sq.  miles  are  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  2,982,483,  an  increase 
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of  6-8%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  April  1958,  3,363,000.  Births 
in  1957,  85,000  (25-7  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  31,475  (9-5);  infant 
deaths,  1,975  (23-2  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages,  24,871  {7-5);  divorces, 
3,948. 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was : 

Per  sq. 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910- 

2,069,227 

7,084 

9,053 

3-14 

2,075,708 

25-7 

1930 

2,642,599 

9,445 

11,077 

832 

2,563,953 

32-0 

1940 

2,768,982 

9,928 

12,528 

862 

2,792,300 

34-9 

1950 

2,953,697 

14,022 

12,533 

2,231 

2,982,483 

37-3 

Male  . 

1,486,160 

7,278 

6,420 

1,350 

1,501,208 

_ 

Female 

1,467,537 

6,744 

6,113 

881 

1,481,275 

— 

Native  whites,  1960,  numbered  2,743,466 ;  foreign-born  whites,  210,  231. 
Of  the  1960  population,  1,624,914  persons  (54-5%)  were  urban  (49-8%  in 
1940).  Those  21  years  of  age  or  older  numbered  1,910,633. 

The  largest  cities  are  Mmneapohs,  with  a  population  of  621,718  in  1950 
(census);  St  Paul  (capital),  311,349;  and  Duluth,  104,511. 

RELIGION.  The  chief  religious  bodies  are:  Lutheran  with  744,245 
members  in  1957;  Roman  Catholic,  690,807;  Methodist,  93,389.  Total 
membership  of  all  denominations,  1,836,015. 

EDUCATION.  In  1957-68,  2,915  elementary  schools  had  14,671 
teachers  and  405,886  enrolled  pupils;  670  pubhc  secondary  schools  had 
12,770  teachers  and  247,716  pupils.  In  1956-67  the  27,026  teachers  bad 
an  average  salary  of  $4,350.  The  total  public  school  expencliture  (1956-57) 
was  $306,650,793,  of  which  $84,672,220  came  from  state  funds.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  at  Minneapolis,  chartered  in  1851  and  opened  in  1869,  had 
a  total  enrolment  in  1957-58  of  29,993  students  and  8,859  staff.  Other 
institutions  were:  Hamline  University,  at  St  Paul,  founded  in  1854;  St 
John’s  University,  at  Collegeville ;  Carleton  College  and  St  Olaf  College,  at 
Northfield,  and  Macalester,  St  Catherme’s,  and  St  Thomas  Colleges  at 
St  Paul. 

WELFARE.  In  June  1958,  48,395  persons  were  receiving  in  Old  Age 
Assistance  an  average  of  $78-43  per  month;  8,814  famihes  with  23,345 
dependent  children,  an  average  of  $139-66  per  month;  1,129  blind  }>ersons, 
$89-24  per  month;  1,916  totally  disabled,  $60-15.  In  1956  the  state  had 
206  hospitals  (33,107  beds)  listed  by  the  American  Hospital  Association. 
In  June  1968  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  had  11,068  patients,  and  institu¬ 
tions  for  mentally  defective  and  epileptic,  6,232  patients. 

A  Civil  Rights  Act  (1927)  forbids  places  of  public  resort  to  exclude 
persons  ‘  on  account  of  race  or  colour’  and  another  section  forbids  insurance 
companies  to  discriminate  ‘  between  persons  of  the  same  class  on  account  of 
race.’  Contractors  on  public  works  may  have  their  contracts  cancelled  if 
‘in  the  hiring  of  common  or  skilled  labour’  they  are  found  to  have  dis¬ 
criminated  on  the  grounds  of  ‘race,  creed  or  colour.’ 

In  1926  Minnesota  passed  an  Act  permitting,  under  legal  safeguards,  the 
sterilization  of  mentally  retarded  persons;  up  to  31  May  1957,  388  men  and 
1,489  women  had  been  sterilized. 

The  state’s  penal,  reformatory  system  on  30  Jmie  1958  held  2,163  men 
and  women.  There  is  no  death  penalty  in  Minnesota. 
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FINANCE.  General  revenues  for  the  year  ending  1  July  1957  were 
$436,645,000  (taxation,  $292,567,000,  and  federal  aid,  $77,091,000); 
general  expenditures.  $414,377,000  (education,  $155,919,000;  highways, 
$112,306,000,  and  pubhc  welfare,  $33,268,000). 

The  state’s  four  principal  trust  funds  (derived  from  royalties  from  state- 
owned  ironmines,  special  tax  on  iron  ore,  and  sales  of  land  and  of  timber)  on 
1  July  1958  totalled  $294,705,258. 

Net  long-term  debt,  30  June  1958,  was  $120,330,775. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Although  industry  has  assumed  first 
position,  Minnesota  is  stUl  an  important  agricultural  state.  In  1954  it 
contained  165,225  farms  with  a  total  area  of  32,285,000  acres  (64%  of  the 
land  area) ;  the  average  farm  was  of  195-4  acres  valued  (land  and  buddings) 
at  $21,054.  Commercial  farms  numbered  146,527 ;  68%  of  all  farms  had 
telephones,  94%  had  electricity  and  148,000  farms  liad  255,000  tractors; 
19-8%  of  the  farms  were  operated  by  tenant-farmers. 

Of  the  total  surface  area  (51,452,394  acres),  6-7%  was  found,  in  1939, 
seriously  eroded  and  7T9%  with  little  or  no  erosion.  In  1956  there  were 
72  soil-conservation  districts  embracing  28,480,000  acres,  of  which  23,806,000 
acres  were  farm  land  in  128,000  farms  and  ranches. 

Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops,  $386-6m.;  from  livestock,  $S86-8m. 
In  1957  Mmnesota  ranked  first  in  creamery  butter;  second  in  oats,  sweet 
corn  and  turkeys.  Other  important  crops  are  wheat,  maize  and  soybeans. 
On  1  Jan.  1958  the  farm  animals  included  67,000  horses,  3,938,000  all 
cattle,  1,527,000  milch  cows  988,000  sheep  and  3,233,000  swine.  In  1957 
the  -wool  clip  amounted  to  5,728,000  lb.  of  wool  from  704,000  sheep. 

Forestry.  Forests  of  commercial  timber  cover  16-7m.  acres,  of  which 
the  national  forest  area,  1956,  is  2,777,333  acres;  value  of  forest  products, 
1957,  was  $201,034,766. 

Mining.  The  mining  of  iron  ores,  mostly  red  magnetite,  in  the  Mesabi, 
Vermihon  and  Cuyuna  ranges,  is  important,  for  Minnesota  produces  about 
64%  of  the  nation’s  iron  ore;  output  in  1957  amounted  to  67-7m.  long 
tons.  But  these  valuable  deposits  are  being  exhausted  and  the  state’s 
abundant  resources  of  low-grade  ore — taconite — are  becommg  mcreasingly 
important.  Value  of  mining  output,  1957,  was  $542-5m. 

Industry.  The  census  of  manufactures  of  1954  showed  5,052  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments  employing  203,993  production  workers,  who  earned 
$838-9m. ;  value  added  by  manufacture  (1956)  was  $l,912m. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1957  Minnesota  had  9,570  miles  of  diesel 
railway.  The  state  highway  system  covered  11,528  mUos;  total  highway 
mileage,  122,757.  Airports  in  1957  numbered  229,  of  which  67  were 
municipal  and  162  limited;  seaplane  bases  numbered  18. 

Books  of  Reference 

STATISTICAI,  Information.  Current  information  is  obtainable  from  the  Department  of 
Business  Development  (213  State  Office  Building,  St  Paul  1);  non-current  material  from 
the  Deference  Library,  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  St  Paul  1. 

Federal  Writers*  Project.  Minnesota :  A  State  Guide.  Rev.  ed.  Ke-v  Yorh,  1954 
Legislative  Manual.  Secretary  of  State.  St  Paul.  Biennial 

Minnesota  at  Mid-Point;  an  Economic  Survey.  Dejiartment  of  Business  Development. 

St  Paul,  1950 

Who’s  Who  in  Minnesota.  St  Paul,  1958 

Blegen,  T.  0.,  Minnesota ;  Its  History  and  Its  People.  Minneapolis,  1937 
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MISSISSIPPI 

GOVERNMENT.  Mississippi,  settled  in  1716,  was  organized  as  a 
Territory  in  1798  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  10  Dec.  1817.  In  1804 
and  in  1812  its  boundaries  were  extended,  but  in  March  1817  a  part  was 
taken  to  form  the  new  Territory  of  Alabama,  leaving  the  boundaries  sub¬ 
stantially  as  at  present.  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  1890 
without  ratification  by  the  electorate ;  it  has  since  had  32  amendments. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  (49  members)  and  a  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  (140  members),  both  elected  for  4  years,  as  are  also  the  Governor 
and  Lieut. -Governor.  The  capital  is  Jackson ;  there  are  82  counties. 
Electors  are  all  citizens  who  have  resided  in  the  state  2  years,  in  the  election 
district  for  1  year  (clergymen  for  6  months)  next  before  the  election,  have 
paid  the  taxes  required  by  law  and  have  been  registered.  The  applicant  for 
registration  must  be  able  to  read  the  state  constitution  or  show  that  he 
understands  it  when  it  is  read  to  him.  In  1950  in  34  of  the  82  counties 
Negroes  constituted  49%  or  more  of  the  population ;  Tunica  County,  with 
82%  Negro,  had  the  highest  percentage  of  any  county  in  the  LI.S.  Of  the 
1,139,000  potential  voters  in  1956,  248,142  (21-7%)  voted  in  the  1956  presi¬ 
dential  elections ;  Stevenson  polled  144,498,  Eisenhower  60,685,  and  can¬ 
didates  for  state  right  groups  42,961  votes. 

The  state  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  senators  and  6  representatives. 

Governor.  J.  P.  Coleman  (D.),  1956-60  ($15,000). 

Lieut. -Governor .  Carroll  Gartin  (D.)  ($3,000  per  regular  session). 

Secretary  of  State.  Heber  Ladner  (D.j. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  47,716  sq.  miles,  468  sq.  miles 
being  inland  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  2,178,914,  a  decrease 
of  4,882  or  0-2%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1957,  2,185,000. 
Births,  1957,  were  63,608  (29T  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  20,329  (9-4); 
infant  deaths,  2,328  (36-6  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages,  62,001  (28-4); 
divorces,  4,892. 

Population  of  4  federal  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950) : 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

lyio 

786,111 

1,009,487 

1,253 

263 

1,797,114 

38-8 

1920 

853,962 

935,184 

1,105 

367 

1,790,618 

38-6 

1940 

1,106,327 

1,074,578 

2,134 

757 

2,183,796 

461 

1950 

1,188,632 

986,494 

2,502 

1,286 

2,178,914 

45-9 

Male  . 

695,680 

479,137 

1,237 

737 

1,076,791 

Female 

592,952 

507,357 

1,265 

549 

1,102,123 

— 

Native  whites,  1950,  were  1,180,318;  foreign-born  whites,  8,314.  Of 
the  population  in  1950,  607,162  persons  (27-9%)  were  urban  (10-8%  in  1940). 
Those  21  years  old  or  older  numbered  1,208,028;  aliens  numbered  2,172. 
The  largest  cities  (census  of  1950)  are  Jackson,  98,271 ;  Meridian,  41,893; 
Biloxi,  37,425;  Greenville,  29,936;  Hattiesburg,  29,474;  Vicksburg, 
27,948 ;  Laurel,  25,038 ;  Natchez,  22,740 ;  Gulfport,  22,659. 

RELIGION.  Over  half  the  church-going  inhabitants  of  Mississippi  are 
Baptists.  The  Negro  Baptists  had  322,362  members  in  1936  (approxi¬ 
mately  .540,000  in  1956)  and  Southern  Baptists  had  150,000  members  in 
1936  (421,917  in  1954).  There  were  107,245  Southern  Methodists  in  1936 
and  188,797  white  Methodists  and  65,000  Negro  Methodists  in  1952.  Total 
membership,  all  denominations,  873,614  (1936). 
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EDUCATION.  Attendance  at  school  was  compulsory  until  repealed 
by  the  Legislature  in  1956.  The  state  is  one  of  5  whose  white  colleges  admit 
no  Negro  students. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  1956-57  had  545,231  pupils 
(268,905  coloured)  and  16,655  classroom  teachers;  private  elementary  and 
high  schools  had  16,520  pupils.  In  1956-57  salaries  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  ranged  between  $650  and  $4,000,  with  an  average  of 
$2,444.  The  expenditures  (state  and  local)  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  for  1956  were  $64,619,410,  and  expenditure  for  higher  education  in 
1956-57  was  $17,865,000. 

There  are  44  universities  and  colleges,  of  which  8  are  state-supported. 
The  University  of  Mississippi,  at  Oxford  (1844),  had,  1957,  176  instructors 
and  3,964  students;  Mississippi  State  College  (1956),  235  teachers  and  4,725 
students;  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  at  Columbus  (1956),  82 
instructors  and  1,330  students;  Mississippi  Southern  College,  Hattiesburg, 
had  143  instructors  and  4,355  students;  Jackson  College,  Jackson,  62  instruc¬ 
tors  and  1,063  students ;  Delta  State  College,  50  instructors  and  610  students ; 
Alcorn  College,  58  instructors  and  853  students. 

WELFARE.  In  Dec.  1957,  81,235  persons  were  receiving  Old  Age 
Assistance  amounting  to  an  average  of  $28-43  per  month;  14,821  families 
with  43,909  dependent  children  were  receiving  $28-34  monthly;  5,206  bhnd 
persons,  $38-67  monthlj'-;  5,709  permanently  and  totally  disabled  persons, 
$29-43  per  month. 

In  July  1957,  5  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  had  5,941  beds.  In  1957 
the  state  had  144  hospitals  (7,281  beds)  listed  by  the  American  Hospital 
Association. 

In  1925  Mississippi  passed  an  Act  permitting,  under  legal  safeguards, 
the  sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958, 
154  men  and  448  women  had  been  sterilized. 

In  1956  there  were  8  executions,  6  Negroes  for  murder  and  2  for  rape; 
from  1930  to  1956  executions  (by  gas-chamber  or  electrocution)  have  totalled 
139,  including  27  whites,  3  Negro  women  and  93  Negro  men  for  murder, 
16  Negroes  for  rape  and  3  Negroes  for  armed  robbery.  On  31  Dec.  1957  the 
state  and  federal  prisons  had  1,967  inmates  (91  per  100,000  population). 

Statutes  enforce  segregation  of  Negroes  in  penal  and  reformative  institu¬ 
tions,  hospitals  (including  mental  hospitals),  railways  (including  waiting- 
rooms),  buses  and  street  cars.  Marriage  is  prohibited  between  white  and 
Negro  persons. 

FINANCE.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1957  the  general  revenues 
were  $238,823,000  (taxation,  $160,523,000  and  federal  aid,  $57,665,000) 
and  general  expenditures  were  $225,324,000  ($75,806,000  for  education, 
$62,455,000  for  highways  and  $37,564,000  for  public  welfare). 

On  30  June  1957  the  net  long-term  debt  was  $84,928,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
state,  which  has  a  semi-tropical  climate  and  a  rich  soil.  In  1954  the  farms 
numbered  215,912  with  an  area  of  20,702,412  acres.  Farms  are  small;  the 
average  was  95-9  acres  valued  at  $6,126  in  1956.  Farm  owners  numbered 
93,069;  tenant-farmers,  99,197  or  45-9%  of  the  total  (highest  percentage  in 
the  countrj'). 

Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  and  livestock,  $450-8m.  The  chief  pro¬ 
duct  is  cotton,  which  was  grown  on  l-4m.  acres,  and  yielded  1-lm.  bales 
in  1957;  jdeld  per  acre,  through  better  farming,  has  risen  from  187  lb.  in 
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1911-15  to  388  Ib.  in  1957;  excluding  the  western  states  using  irrigation, 
Mississippi  usually  has  the  highest  yield  of  the  southern  cotton  states.  The 
state  leads  in  the  output  of  long-staple  upland  varieties  and  in  1957  was 
third  in  total  production  despite  loss  owing  to  excessive  rains.  The  state 
leads  in  output  of  tung  nuts,  62,000  tons  in  1957.  Other  crops  are  pecans, 
sweet  potatoes,  maize,  rioe,  wheat,  oats,  sorgo  syrup  and  sugar-cane  syrup. 
On  1  Jan.  1958  there  were  in  the  state  198,000  horses  and  mules,  658,000 
milch  cows,  2-32m.  all  cattle,  110,000  sheep  and  764,000  swine. 

In  1957  there  were  74  sod-conservation  districts  covering  30,239,000 
acres,  of  which  20-7m.  acres  were  in  251,000  farms. 

Forestry.  Mter  crops  and  hvestock,  timber  is  the  third  largest  source 
of  income;  about  2-3m.  bd  ft  (valued  at  8360m.  in  1956)  are  annually  taken 
from  16-5m.  acres  of  forests  (49%  of  the  state’s  area).  National  forests  area, 
1957,  2,861,661  acres,  of  which  1,133,979  were  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

Mining.  Mississippi  produced  petroleum  (39m.  bbls  in  1957) ;  some 
fields  also  produced  natural  gas  (output,  1957,  182,411m.  cu.  ft).  There  are 
3  oil  refineries.  Mineral  output,  1957,  was  valued  at  1 149,305,000. 

Industry.  In  1956  the  2,400  manufacturing  establishments  employed 
113,000  production  workers,  earning  $418m. ;  value  added  by  manufacture 
was  $l,184m. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  state  in  1956  had  3,760  miles  of  steam  rail¬ 
way  and,  in  1956,  maintained  7,1 26  miles  of  highways,  of  which  3,760  miles 
are  paved;  total  highways,  8,571  miles.  There  were  74  airports  in  1957, 
of  which  47  were  public  and  27  limited. 

Books  of  Reference 

Mississippi  Blue-Book.  Secretary  of  State.  Jackson.  Biennial 

Federal  Writers’ Project.  Mississippi:  A  Guide  to  the  Magnolia  Slate.  New  Tork,  1949 
Highsaw,  R.  B.,  and  Fortenberry,  0.  N.,  The  government  und  administration  of  Mississippi. 

New  York,  1954 

Report  on  the  Organuation  and  Administration  of  State  and  County  Government  in  Mississippi. 

Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

State  Library.  Mississippi  tate  Library,  New  Capitol  Building,  Jackson.  State 
Librarian ;  Miss  J ulia  Starnes. 


MISSOURI 

GOVERNMENT.  Missouri,  first  settled  in  1735  at  Ste  Genevieve,  was 
made  a  Territory  on  1  Oct.  1812,  and  admitted  to  the  Union  on  10  Aug.  1821. 
In  1837  its  boundaries  were  extended  to  their  present  hmits.  A  new  con¬ 
stitution,  the  sixth,  was  adopted  on  27  Feb.  1945;  it  has  been  amended 
6  times.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  34  members  elected 
for  4  years  (half  retiring  every  2  years),  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of 
154  members  (maximum  200)  elected  for  2  years.  The  Governor  and  Lieut.- 
Govemor  are  elected  for  4  years. 

Jefferson  City  is  the  state  capital. 

Voters  (with  the  usual  exceptions)  are  aU  citizens  and  those  adult  ahens 
who,  within  a  prescribed  period,  have  apphed  for  citizenship.  No  record  is 
kept  of  the  qualified  voters.  In  the  1956  presidential  elections  voters 
numbered  1,833,673  (69%  of  those  21  years  of  age  or  over);  Stevenson 
polled  918,273  and  Eisenhower  914,299  votes. 
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The  state  is  divided  into  114  counties  and  the  city  of  St  Louis.  Missouri 
sends  to  Congress  2  senators  and  11  representatives. 

Governor.  J.  T.  Blair,  Jr  (D.),  1957-61  ($25,000). 

Lieut. -Governor.  E.  V.  Long  (D.)  ($12,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  W.  H.  Toberman  (D.)  ($15,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  69,674  sq.  miles,  448  sq.  miles 
being  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  3,954,653,  an  increase  since 
1940  of  4-5%.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1957,  4,206,000.  Births,  1957, 
were  99,824  (23  7  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  47,333  (11-2);  infant 
deaths,  2,406  (25T  per  1,000  live  births) ;  marriages,  31,395  (7-5) ;  divorces, 
10,861. 

Population  of  4  federal  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950) : 


White 

Hegro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1910 

3,134,932 

157,452 

313 

638 

3,293,335 

47-9 

1930 

3,403,876 

223,840 

578 

1,073 

3,629,367 

52-4 

1940 

3,539,187 

3,655,593 

244,386 

330 

761 

3,784,664 

54-6 

1950 

297,088 

647 

1,046 

3,954,653 

57-1 

Male  . 

.  1,796,697 

.  1,858,896 

142,908 

385 

602 

1,940,863 

_ 

Female 

154,180 

162 

444 

2,013,790 

— 

Native  whites,  1950,  numbered  3,563,543;  foreign-born  whites,  92,050. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  2,432,715  persons  (61-5%)  were  urban 
(51-8%  in  1940).  Those  21  years  of  age  or  older  numbered  2,643,129. 

The  largest  cities,  with  census  population  in  1950,  are : 


St  Louis  .  .  856,796 

Kansas  City  .  .  466,622 

St  Joseph  .  .  78,588 

Springfield  .  .  66,731 

University  City  .  39,892 


Joplin  .  .  38,711 

Independence  .  36,963 

Columbia  .  .  31,974 

Jefferson  City  .  25,099 

Webster  Groves  .  23,390 


Cape  Girardeau  .  21,678 
Hannibal  .  .  20,444 

Sedalia  .  .  20,354 

Kirkwood  .  .  18,640 

Clayton  .  .  16,035 


RELIGION.  Chief  religious  bodies  are  Cathohc,  with  612,000  members 
in  1954,  Southern  Baptist  (300,000),  Southern  Methodists  (240,000)  and 
Disciples  of  Christ  (130,000).  Total  membership,  all  denominations, 
1,850,000  in  1947. 


EDUCATION.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  from  7  to 
16  years  for  the  full  term.  In  1957-58  the  elementary  and  secondary 
j  schools  had  30,129  teachers  and  772,207  enrolled  pupils.  There  were  5 
ll  teachers’  college  swith  10,637  students.  Total  expendrture  for  public  schools 
!  (including  building  expenditures)  in  1956-57,  $271,477,623.  Teachers’ 
i  salaries,  1957-58,  averaged  $4,178.  For  superior  instruction,  the  more  im¬ 
portant  institutions  (1957-58)  are  the  University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia, 
founded  in  1839,  with  2,054  teachers  and  15,805  students,  Washington 
University  (non-sectarian)  at  St  Louis,  founded  in  1857,  with  2,055  teachers 
and  13,963  students,  St  Louis  University  (1818)  with  1,241  teachers  and 
8,398  students,  and  Lincoln  University  (1866)  with  102  teachers  and  2,504 
students.  Five  state  colleges  had  607  teachers  and  16,176  students. 


:  WELFARE.  In  July  1958  the  state  was  paying  Old  Age  Assistance  to 

122,758  persons,  who  received  an  average  of  $54*52  per  month.  In  1958 
the  state  had  182  hospitals  (21,723  beds)  registered  with  the  Missouri 
!  Division  of  Health  (exclusive  of  state  and  federal  hospitals).  In  July  1958 
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there  were  11,665  patients  in  mental  hospitals,  and  2  schools  for  the  mentally  i 
retarded  had  2,605  students.  _  I 

State  prisons  in  1968  had  3,096  inmates  (73'61  per  100,000  population).  ) 
In  1958  there  was  no  execution ;  since  1930  executions  (by  lethal  gas)  have  *. 
totalled  36,  including  29  for  murder,  4  for  rape  and  3  for  kidnapping. 

Strikes  in  pubUc  utilities  are  forbidden,  as  are  also  strikes  arising  from  i 
jurisdictional  disputes  between  unions,  sympathetic  strikes  and  secondary  :i 
boycotts.  Public  employees  are  forbidden  to  strike.  No  strike  is  ‘legal’  i 
unless  the  majority  of  employees  vote  for  it  in  a  secret  ballot  supervised  by  j 
the  state  industrial  commission.  The  courts  may  grant  to  employers  in-  il 
junctions  against  *  illegal  ’  strikes,  thus  facing  the  leaders  with  punishment 
for  ‘  contempt  of  court’  if  they  persist. 

FINANCE.  In  1957-58  general  revenue  was  $518,270,673  ($279,641,187 
from  taxation  and  $163,325,749  from  federal  aid)  while  expenditures  totalled 
$473,840,685  (education,  $108,077,678,  and  highways,  $135,690,570).  Net 
long-term  debt  outstanding,  1957,  was  $29-4m. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  chief  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  state.  In  1966  there  were  201,614  farms,  with  a  total  farm  area 
of  34,195,370  acres.  Tenant-farmers  operated  21%  of  all  farms;  average 
farm  was  169  acres  valued  at  $13,468.  Of  the  total  farm  land  approxi¬ 
mately  63%  is  used  for  crops  over  extended  periods,  with  between  12-5m. 
and  13-5m.  acres  used  for  harvested  crops  in  any  one  year.  From  4m.  to 
6m.  acres  of  cropland  are  used  only  for  pasture,  and  nearly  Im.  acres  are 
neither  harvested  nor  pastured.  Since  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  was  passed 
in  1943,  32  sod-conservation  districts  have  been  formed,  covering  9,053,000 
acres  in  61,000  farms. 

Cash  income,  1967,  from  crops,  $287'8m.  Maize  is  the  principal  crop, 
representing  about  one-tliird  of  total  cropped  acreage.  Output  in  1957, 
151,052,000  bu.  Other  crops  are  winter  wheat,  37-79m.  bu.;  oats,  34-35m. 
bu;  soybeans,  35-2m.  bu.;  cotton,  179,000  bales.  Missouri  is  a  leading, 
livestock  state,  the  1  Jan.  1958  totals  being  113,000  horses  and  mules, 
881,000  sheep,  3,592,000  hogs,  845,000  mdch  cows  and  3-87m.  all  cattle. 
Total  value  of  livestock  (including  poultry)  on  farms,  1  Jan.  1957,  was 
$484,130,000.  Cash  income  from  livestock  and  products,  1957,  was 
$694-9m.  National  forests  area,  1957,  1,339,000  acres. 

Mining.  The  coalfields  cover  about  14,000  sq.  miles,  producing,  in  1957, 
2,978,162  tons  of  coal.  In  1957  zinc  (2,951  short  tons),  lead  (126,345  short 
tons, leading  all  states),  lime  (1,392,780  short  tons),  barite  (317,350  short  tons), 
iron  ore  (530,000  long  tons),  copper,  6,604  tons,  and  fire  clay  (2,431,899  tons) 
were  produced.  Total  value  of  mineral  production,  1957,  $162,879,000. 

Industry.  Missouri’s  largest  industries  are  food  processing  and  the 
manufacture  of  transport  equipment.  In  1955  there  was  a  total  of  6,198 
plants  employing  385,912  production  workers,  earning  $1,580,661,000;  value 
added  by  manufacture  was  $3,021,034,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS,  The  state  in  1958  had  21  tnmkline  railways 
operating  a  total  of  7,199  route  miles  of  track.  Waterways  include  1,060 
miles  of  navigable  9-ft  and  6-ft  channels.  Federal  and  state  highways 
cover  27,392  miles;  the  counties  maintain  72,283  miles  of  roads,  of  which 
69,042  miles  are  surfaced.  There  were  114  airports  in  1957,  of  which  74 
were  public. 
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Books  of  Reference 

Official  Marnial.  Secretary  of  State.  Jefferson  City.  Bieonial 

Federal  Writers’ Project.  Missouri:  A  Guide  to  the  * Shoxo  Me' Slate,  New  York»  1941 
Gist,  N.  P.  (ed.),  Missouri,  Its  Resources^  People  arid  Institutions.  Published  by  the  Curators- 
of  the  Univ.  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  Missouri,  1950 
McCandless,  0.  A.,  Government^  Politics  and  Administration  in  Missouri.  St  Louis,  1949 
Rader,  P.  S.,  History  of  Missouri.  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  1927 

State  Library.  Missouri  State  Library,  New  Office  Building,  Jefferson  City.  State 
Librarian:  Paxton  P.  Price. 


MONTANA 

GOVERNMENT.  Montana,  first  settled  in  1809,  was  made  a  Territory 
(out  of  portions  of  Idalio  and  Dakota  Territories)  in  1864  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  8  Nov.  1889,  It  still  has  the  constitution  adopted  at  that 
time  with  some  23  amendments.  The  Senate  consists  of  66  senators, 
elected  for  4  years,  one  half  at  each  biennial  election.  The  90  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  for  2  years.  The  Governor  and 
Lieut.-Govemor  are  elected  for  4  years.  The  state  is  divided  into  Sfi 
counties.  The  capital  is  Helena.  Montana  sends  to  Congress  2  senators 
and  2  representatives. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  154,933  votes, 
Stevenson  116,238. 

Governor.  J.  Hugo  Aronson  (R.),  1957-61  ($12,500). 

Lieut. -Governor.  Paul  Cannon  (D.). 

Secretary  of  State.  Frank  Murray  (D.). 


AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  147,138  sq.  miles,  including 
1,260  sq.  miles  of  water,  of  which  the  federal  government,  1956,  owned 
43,865  sq.  miles  or  about  30%.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  administered 
9,063  sq.  miles,  of  which  2,405  were  allotted  to  tribes.  Census  population, 
1  April  1950,  591,024,  an  increase  of  5-6%  since  1940;  estimated  population, 
1  July  1956,  was  675,000,  an  increase  of  14%  since  1950.  Births,  1967,  were 
17,994  (27  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  6,427  (9-7);  infant  deaths,  461 
(25-6  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages,  6,600  (9-8);  divorces,  2,003. 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was: 

Per  sq. 

AVhite  Neqro  Indian  Asiatic  Total  mile 


1910 

360,580 

1,834 

10,745 

2,870 

376,053 

1930 

519,898 

1,256 

14,798 

1,239 

537,606 

1940 

540,468 

1,120 

16,341 

776 

559,456 

1950 

572,038 

1,232 

16,606 

i 

591,024 

2-6 

3-7 

3- 8 

4- 1 


Male  .  .  299,415 

Female  .  272,623 


695 

437 


9  31 .3 

All  others  344;^ 


309,423 

281,601 


Native  whites,  1950,  were  528,919;  foreign-bom  whites,  43,119.  Of  the 
total  population  in  1950,  258,034  persons  (43-7%)  were  urban  (37-8%  in 
1940).  There  were  109-9  males  for  every  100  females  (national  average 
98-1).  Persons  21  years  of  age  or  older  numbered  372,345.  The  Act  for¬ 
bidding  marriage  between  white  and  Negro  or  Asiatic  persons  was  repealed 
in  1953.  Median  family  income,  1949,  was  $3,107  (national  average,  $3,068). 

Households,  1950,  175,614.  .  rocm..  • 

The  largest  cities  are  Great  Falls,  with  a  census  population  ot  39,.- 14  m 
1950;  Butte,  33,251 ;  BiUings,  31,834;  Missoula,  22,485 ;  Helena  (capital), 
17,581;  Bozeman,  11,325;  Anaconda,  11,254. 
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RELIGION.  The  leading  religious  bodies  are  (1936) :  Roman  Catholic, 
with  75,292  members ;  Norwegian  Lutheran,  13,363 ;  Methodist,  13,238. 

EDUCATION.  126,147  pupils  were  enrolled  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Sept.  1957,  and  17,634  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 
The  num'ber  of  Indian  pupils  (of  at  least  one  fourth  degree),  1956-57,  was 
3,737.  Public  elementary  schoolteachers  (4,232),  1956-57,  had  an  average 
salary  of  $3,985  (in  rural  schools,  $3,596);  secondary  schoolteachers  (1,733), 
$4,626.  Total  expenditure  on  public  school  education,  1965-66,  was  $58m.; 
expenditure  per  pupil  was  $325.  The  University  of  Montana  consists  of  the 
State  College,  at  Bozeman  (1956,  3,087  full-time  students),  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  at  Missoula,  founded  in  1895  (2,817),  the  School  of  Llines,  at  Butte 
(300  students)  and  3  colleges  of  education,  with  302,  437  and  785  students 
respectively. 

WELFARE.  In  Dec.  1957,  8,093  persons  were  receiving  in  Old  Age 
Assistance  an  average  of  $61-99  per  month ;  2,103  families  (5,861  dependent 
children),  $117-21  per  family;  404  blind  persons,  $69-02;  1,452  totally 
disabled,  $68-66.  On  31  Dec.  1957  the  Montana  state  prison  held  596  men 
and  women  (90  per  100,000  population).  In  1958  there  were  no  executions; 
total  since  1930  (aU  by  hanging)  was  6,  4  whites  and  2  Negroes,  for  murder. 

In  1957  the  state  had  68  hospitals  (6,285  beds)  listed  by  the  Montana 
State  Board  of  Health.  In  1957  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  had  an  average 
of  1,818  patients. 

In  1923  Montana  passed  an  Act  permitting,  under  legal  safeguards,  the 
sterihzation  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958,  72  men 
and  184  women  had  been  thus  sterilized. 

FINANCE.  General  revenues  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1957  were 
$100,788,000  ($52,632,000  from  taxation  and  $31,795,000  from  federal 
aid);  general  expenditures  were  $100,997,000  ($27,207,000  for  education, 
$36,966,000  for  lughways  and  $12,831,000  for  public  welfare). 

Total  net  long-term  debt  on  1  July  1957  was  $34,226,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  1957  there  were  34,800  farms  and 
ranches  (60,564  in  1935)  with  an  area  of  66,300,000  acres  (47,611,868  acres 
in  1935) ;  average  farm  was  1,905  acres;  average  value  (land  and  buildings), 
1954,  $43,108  ($13,720  in  1945);  farm-tenants  operated  14-5%  of  all  farms 
(27-8%  in  1940).  Large-scale  farming  predominates;  in  1954,  13,408 

farms  (the  highest,  except  that  of  Texas,  of  any  of  the  states)  were  of 
1,000  acres  or  over.  Commercial  farms  numbered  28,677,  of  which  2,681 
sold  produce  valued  at  $25,000  or  more;  39%  of  the  farms  had  telephones, 
88-5%  had  electricity.  Irrigated  area,  195-4,  totalled  1,890,671  acres  (in 
13,114  farms)  or  22-5%  of  total  crop  land  harvested.  In  1967  there  were  69 
soil-conservation  districts  embracing  87,402,000  acres,  of  which  56,441,000 
acres  represented  land  in  farms.  National  forests  numbering  11  had  an 
area  (1957)  of  16,636,826  acres. 

The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  amounting  in  1957  to  83,815,000  bu., 
ranking  third  in  U.S.;  barley,  45,606,000  bu.;  sugar  beet,  hay,  maize, 
potatoes,  oats,  flax  seed  and  cherries.  Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops, 
$207-lm.;  from  livestock,  $211m.  Wheat,  1966,  furnished  40%  of  the 
farm  income  and  cattle,  34%.  On  1  Jan.  1968  there  were  1,691,000  sheep, 
88,000  horses  and  mules,  98,000  milch  cows,  2,294,000  all  cattle,  112,000 
swine.  The  wool  clip  in  1957  was  14,627,000  lb.  from  l-43m.  sheep. 
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Mining.  Output  of  gold,  1958,  22,400  fine  oz. ;  silver,  3,395,900  fine  oz. ; 
copper,  91,200  short  tons;  lead,  8,500  short  tons;  zinc,  31,900  short 
tons;  chromite  concentrate,  123,000  short  tons;  coal,  188,000  short 
tons;  phosphate  rock  (1957),  574,000  short  tons;  manganese  ore  (1957), 
80,553  short  tons.  Crude  petroleum  output,  1958,  was  28-2m.  bbls,  and 
of  natural  gas,  30,700  m.  cu.  ft.  Value  of  total  mineral  production,  1958, 
$177m.,  with  crude  petroleum  ($76m.)  the  most  important  commodity. 

Industry.  In  1957,  1,011  manufacturing  establishments  had  21,247  pro¬ 
duction  workers,  earning  $99,623,726;  value  added  by  manufacture,  1965 
estimate,  was  $207,701,000.  Electric  power  generated  in  1967  was  6,216m. 
kwh.,  of  which  4,969m.  was  hydro-electric. 

Total  income  payments  to  individuals,  1956,  were  $l,188m. ;  per  capita 
income,  1966,  was  $1,862  (national  average,  $1,940). 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1956  there  were  4,996  miles  of  railway  in 
the  state.  There  were  166  airports  in  1957,  of  which  53  were  municipal 
or  county-owned.  State  maintained  highway  mileage  (1956),  9,558 ;  federal 
highways,  6,819;  local,  54,820. 

Books  of  Reference 

Montana  Agricvltural  Slatutics.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry.  Helena,, 
Biennial,  from  1946 

Mtmtana  Business  Review.  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Eesearoh.  Montana  State 
TJniv.  Monthly,  from  March,  1949 
M  ontana :  A  State  Guide-Book.  New  York,  1949 
Montana  Almanac.  Montana  State  Univ.,  1957 
Burlingame,  M.  G.,  Montana  Frontier.  Heiena,  1942 

Hamilton,  ,T.  MoL.,  From  Wilderness  to  Statehood ;  a  history  of  Montana,  1805-1900.  Portland 
Oreg.,  1967 

Howard,  J.  K.,  Montana,  High,  Wide  and  Handsome.  New  Haven  and  London,  1943 


NEBRASKA 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Nebraska  region  was  first  reached  by  white  men 
from  Mexico  under  the  Spanish  general  Coronado  in  1641.  It  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Spain  in  1763,  retroceded  to  France  in  1801,  and  sold  by  Napoleon 
to  the  U.S.  as  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803.  Its  first  settlement 
was  in  1847,  and  on  30  May  1854  it  became  a  Territory  and  on  1  March  1867 
1  a  state.  In  1882  it  annexed  a  small  part  of  Dakota  Territory,  and  in  1908 
!  it  received  another  small  tract  from  South  Dakota. 

The  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  1875;  it  has  been  amended  69 
times.  By  an  amendment  adopted  in  Nov.  1934  Nebraska  has  a  single- 
chambered  legislature  (elected  for  2  years)  of  43  members — the  only  state 
in  the  Union  to  have  one.  The  Governor  and  Lieut. -Governor  are  elected 
!  for  2  years.  Amendments  adopted  in  1912  and  1920  provide  for  legislation 
through  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  permit  cities  of  more  than  6,000 
inhabitants  to  frame  their  own  charters.  A  ‘right-to-work’  amendment 
adopted  6  Nov.  1946  makes  illegal  the  ‘  closed  shop  ’  demands  of  trade  unions. 
The  state  has  93  counties;  the  capital  is  Lincoln.  Nebraska  is  represented 
in  Congress  by  2  senators  and  4  representatives. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  378,108  votes, 
Stevenson  199,029. 

Oovernor.  Ralph  Brooks  (D.),  1959-61  ($11,000). 

Lieut.-Governor.  Dwight  W.  Burney  (R.)  ($1,744). 

Secretary  of  State.  Frank  Marsh  (R.)  ( $8,000). 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  76,663  aq.  miles,  of  which  730  sq. 
miles  are  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  1,325,510,  an  mcre^e  of 
0-7%  since  1940.  Estimated  population  1  July  1957,  1,452,000.  Eirths, 
1957,  were  32,583  (22-4  per  1,000  population) ;  deaths,  13,671  (9-4) ;  infant 
deaths,  655  (20-1  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages,  10,763  (7-4);  divorces 

(1956),  2,284.  ,  .  ,  • 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  m  1950)  was ; 


1910 

1920 

1940 

1950 


Male . 
Female 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

1,180,293 

7,689 

3,502 

1,279,219 

13,242 

2,888 

1,297,624 

14,171 

3,401 

1,301,328 

19,234 

3,954 

655,038 

9,693 

2,009 

646,290 

9,541 

1,945 

Per  sq. 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

730 

1,192,214 

15-5 

1,023 

1,296,372 

16-9 

638 

1,316,834 

17-2 

821 

1,325,510 

17-3 

477 

667,332 

— 

344 

658478 

— 

Native  whites,  1950,  numbered  1,244,055;  foreign-bom  whites,  57,273. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  621,905  persons  (46-9%)  were  urban  (39-1% 
in  1940);  860,291  were  21  years  of  age  or  older.  The  largest  cities  m  the 
state  are:  Omaha,  with  a  census  population,  1950,  of  251,117;  Lincoln 
(capital),  98,884;  Grand  Island,  22,682;  Hastings,  20,211;  North  Platte, 
15,433 ;  Fremont,  14,762.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  of  30  J une  1957, 
administered  67,283  acres,  of  which  14,793  acres  were  allotted  to  tribal 
control. 


RELIGION.  The  Roman  Cathohcs  had  217,580  members  in  1955; 
Protestant  Churches,  684,630 ;  Jews,  17,390  members.  Total,  aU  denomina¬ 
tions,  819,600  (unofficial  figures). 


EDUCATION.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  from  7  to 
16  years  of  age.  The  4,613  elementary  school  districts  have  been  converted 
into  3,494  operating  districts  with,  in  1956—57,  3,941  teachers  and  49,376 
pupOa;  453  high  school  districts  also  furnished  elementary  instruction  to 
130,130  pupils  (5,094  teachers).  Total  number  of  high  schools,  480  with 
4,031  teachers  and  72,349  high  school  pupils.  The  4  state  normal  schools 
(which  also  grant  liberal  arts  degrees)  had,  in  1955—66,  260  teachers  and 
11,442  students  (including  summer  schools).  Teachers’  salaries,  1955—56, 
averaged  $3,475.  Total  expenditure  for  common  schools  for  year  ending 
30  June  1956  was  $74,895,237.  The  state  has  4  universities,  14  four-year 
colleges  and  4  junior  colleges.  The  more  important  higher  academic 
institutions  are  (1957-58): 


Opened  Institution 

1871  Unix,  of  Nebraska,  Lincoin  (State)  . 

1878  Creighton  Univ.,  Omaha  (E.O.) 

1882  Hastings  College,  Hastings  (Presby.) 

1887  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ.  (Meth.)  . 

1930  Municipal  Univ.,  Omaha  . 


Teachers 

Students 

525 

8,094 

432 

2,639 

48 

724 

55 

874 

143 

4,152 

The  state  holds  1,628,674  acres  of  land,  valued,  in  June  1958,  at 
$30,748,400  as  a  permanent  endowment  of  her  schools.  The  permanent 
pubhc  school  endowment  fund  was  $17,524,680. 


WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  (maximum  of  $65  a  month  and  a 
minimum  of  $5,  with  the  amount  depending  upon  the  individual’s  own 
resources)  was  estabUshed  in  1935  for  all  persons  65  years  of  age  or  older 
who  have  been  residents  of  the  state  for  5  years;  in  June  1958,  16,539  per- 
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sons  were  drawing  an  average  of  $63-26  per  month.  In  addition,  2,817 
families  were  receiving  $104-63  per  family  in  respect  of  8,000  dependent 
children,  903  blind  persons,  $80-36  and  1,402  totally  and  permanently  dis¬ 
abled,  $72-10.  In  1956  the  state  had  114  hospitals  (12,839  beds)  listed  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association.  Patients  in  hospitals  for  mental  diseases 
numbered  6,508  in  July  1958.  In  1915  Nebraska  passed  an  Act  permitting, 
under  legal  safeguards,  the  sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons ; 
up  to  1  Jan.  1968,  401  men  and  456  women  had  been  thus  sterilized. 

A  ‘Civil  Rights  Act’  (1929)  forbids  discrimination  against  any  ‘persons’ 
by  ‘inns,  restaurants,  public  conveyances,  barber  shops,  theatres  and  other 
places  of  amusement.’  The  state  university  is  forbidden  to  discriminate 
between  students  ‘  because  of  age,  sex,  colour  or  nationality.’  An  Act  of 
1941  declares  it  to  be  ‘the  pohcy  of  this  state’  that  no  trade  union  should 
discriminate,  in  collective  bargaining,  ‘against  any  person  because  of  his 
race  or  colour.’  Marriage  between  white  and  Negro,  Chinese  or  Japanese 
persons  is  forbidden. 

The  state’s  prisons  had,  31  Dec.  1957,  1,091  inmates  (76  per  100,000 
population).  Since  1930  Nebraska  has  had  only  3  executions  (electrocution), 
2  white  men  and  1  American  Indian,  all  for  murder. 

FINANCE.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1957  the  state’s  revenues 
were  $129,497,000  (taxation,  $73,683,000  and  federal  aid,  $32,078,000); 
general  expenditures  were  $13^,620,000  ($30,065,000  for  education, 
$52,276,000  for  highways  and  $17,840,000  for  welfare). 

On  30  June  1957  net  long-term  debt  amounted  to  $8,976,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Nebraska  is  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  states.  In  1956  it  contained  101,000  farms,  with  a  total  area 
of  47,487,000  acres.  The  average  farm,  1965,  was  of  470-9  acres,  valued  at 
$34,482.  Tenant-farmers  operated  38-6%  of  all  farms  (52-8%  in  1940). 
Commercial  farms  numbered  94,123,  of  which  4,169  sold  produce  valued  at 
$26,000  or  more;  72%  of  aU  farms  had  telephones,  94%  had  electricity 
and  89,500  farms  had  163,324  tractors. 

Principal  crops,  with  estimated  1957  yield:  Maize,  222,300,000  bu.; 
winter  wheat,  78,697,000  bu.;  oats,  51,791,000  bu.;  barley,  7,409,000  bu.; 
rye,  2,490,000  bu.,  and  potatoes,  2,315,000  cwt.  About  1,720  farms  grow 
sugar  beet  for  9  factories;  output,  1957,  894,000  short  tons.  Cash  income 
from  crops  (1957),  $282-9m.,  and  from  livestock,  $70T7m.  On  1  Jan.  1958 
the  state  contained  73,000  horses  and  mules,  4,675,000  all  cattle,  424,000 
milch  cows,  739,000  sheep  and  2,044,000  s-wine.  The  area  of  national 
forest,  1957,  was  340,897  acres. 

Of  the  total  area  (49,291,829  acres),  15-3%  were  foimd  seriously  eroded 
and  64%  with  little  or  no  erosion  in  1939.  In  1957  there  were  87  soil- 
conservation  districts,  covering  48,412,000  acres,  and  embracing  107,000 
farms  and  ranches.  Irrigation  from  wells  is  spreading  rapidly;  15,000 
irrigation  weUs  were  in  use  in  1955. 

Mining.  Total  output  of  minerals,  of  which  petroleum  and  cement  are 
the  most  important,  was  valued  at  $86-02m.  in  1957. 

Industry.  In  1954  there  were  1,438  manufacturing  establishments  with 
66,923  production  workers,  earning  $213,671,000;  value  added  by  manu- 
factm-e,  $400m.  The  chief  industry  is  meat-packing,  mainly  at  South 
Omaha. 
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COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1956  there  were  5,783  miles  of  steam  railway 
in  the  state.  Airports  (1957)  numbered  171,  of  which  80  were  public.  The 
state-maintained  highway  system  embraced  about  9,706  miles  in  1956. 

Books  of  Reference 

Nebraska  Blue-Book.  Legislative  Council.  Lincoln.  Biennial 

Federal  Writers’  Project.  Nebraska:  A  Guide  to  the  Comhusker  Stale.  New  York,  1947 
Condra,  G.  B.,  Geography,  Agriculture  and  Industries  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln,  1942 
Olson,  J.  0.,  History  of  Nebraska.  Univ.  of  Nebraska  Press,  1955 

State  Libraet.  State  Law  Library,  State  House,  Lincoln.  Librarian;  George  H. 
Turner. 

NEVADA 

GOVERNMENT.  Nevada,  first  settled  in  1851,  when  it  was  a  part  of 
the  Territory  of  Utah  (created  1850),  was  made  a  Territory  in  1861  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  31  Oct.  1864  as  the  36th  state.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  adopted  then  is  stiU  in  force,  with  59  amendments.  The  Legislating 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  17  members  elected  for  4  years,  about  half  their 
number  retiring  every  2  years,  and  an  Assembly  of  47  members  elected  for 
2  years.  The  Governor  and  Lieut.-Governor  are  elected  for  4  years.  Quali¬ 
fied  electors  are  all  citizens  with  the  usual  residential  qualification.  The 
state  capital  is  Carson  City  (population,  3,082  in  1950,  the  smallest  capital 
city  in  the  country).  There  are  1 7  counties.  The  state  emblem  is  the  sage¬ 
brush.  Nevada  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  senators  and  1  representa¬ 
tive,  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  state. 

In  the  1956  presidential  elections  Eisenhower  polled  56,049  votes  and 
Stevenson  40,640. 

Governor.  Grant  Sawyer  (D.),  1959-63  ($18,000). 

Lieut.-Oovernor.  Rex  Bell  (R.)  ($2,400). 

Secretary  of  State.  John  Koontz  (D.)  ($10,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  110,540  sq.  miles,  751  sq.  miles 
being  water.  The  federal  government  in  1957  owned  approximately  87-7% 
of  the  state  (61,644,000  acres  out  of  the  total  land  area  of  70,265,000) ;  this 
is  the  largest  percentage  shown  by  any  state.  Vacant  public  lands,  1957, 
46,587,336  acres.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  controls,  1957,  1,151,078 
acres,  of  which  1,061,119  acres  have  been  assigned  to  Indian  tribes.  Census 
population  on  1  April  1950,  160,083,  an  increase  of  49,836  or  45-2%  since 
1940 ;  Nevada’s  total  is  the  smallest  of  any  state.  Estimated  population, 
1  July  1968,  267,000.  Births,  1957,  were  6,661  (24-9  per  1,000  population) ; 
deaths,  2,274  (8-5) ;  infant  deaths,  218  (32-7  per  1,000  live  births) ;  marriages, 
68,101  (217-6  per  1,000  population,  largest  of  any  state) ;  divorces  9,249. 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was : 

Per  sq. 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatio 

Total 

mile 

1910 

74,276 

613 

5,240 

1,846 

81,875 

0-7 

1930 

84,515 

616 

4,871 

1,166 

91,068 

0-8 

1940 

104,030 

664 

4,747 

806 

110,247 

1-0 

1950 

149,908 

4,302 

6,025 

663 

160,083 

1-6 

Male . 

79,661 

2,268 

2,533 

417 

85,017 

_ 

Female 

70,247 

2,034 

2,492 

246 

75,066 

— 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  91,625  persons  (67-2%)  were  urban 
(39-3%  in  1940).  Native  whites  numbered  139,378 ;  foreign-bom  whites, 
10,630;  Japanese,  382;  Chinese,  281;  other  races,  185;  those  21  years  of 
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age  or  older,  107,173.  Largest  city  is  Reno,  with  population  (1960)  of 
32,497 ;  Las  Vegas,  24,624;  Sparks,  8,203,  and  Elko,  5,393. 

RELIGION.  Chief  religious  bodies  in  1958  were  the  Roman  Catholic 
with  46,773  members,  the  Mormon  with  23.656,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
with  6,092,  the  Methodist  with  4,720,  the  Presbyterian  with  2,858  and  the 
Baptist  with  2,962. 

EDUCATION.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  from  7  to 
18  years  of  age.  In  1957-58  the  156  public  elementary  schools,  including 
kindergartens,  had  1,479  classroom  teachers  and  35,948  pupils;  24  high 
schools  had  621  teachers  and  12,142  students.  High  school  teachers  received 
an  average  sala^  of  $5,145;  elemental  teachers,  $4,840.  Pupils  included 
1,042  Indian  children  for  whose  education  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
contributed.  The  University  of  Nevada  had  162  professors  and  instruct¬ 
ors,  and  2,009  students  in  1957-58. 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  is  granted  to  all  65  years  of  age  or 
older  who  are  American  citizens  and  have  been  residents  in  the  state  for 
5  years,  possessing  assets  less  than  $700;  in  June  1958,  2,592  persons  were 
receiving  an  average  of  $62-43  per  month;  895  families  (2,312  dependent 
children),  $92  per  family;  162  blind,  $91-26;  there  is  no  special  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  totally  disabled.  In  1957  the  state  had  22  hospitals  (1,210 
beds)  listed  by  the  American  Hospital  Association. 

Marriage  between  white  and  ‘black,’  ‘brown’  and  ‘yellow’  persons  is 
prohibited. 

In  1958  there  were  no  executions;  since  1930  executions  (by  lethal  gas) 
have  numbered  27  (25  whites  and  2  Negroes)  for  murder. 

FINANCE.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1957  general  revenues 
were  $58,016,000  ($35,267,000  from  taxation  and  $15,358,000  from  federal 
aid);  general  expenditures  were  $55,324,000  ($15,082,000  for  education, 
$21,261,000  for  highways  and  $3,485,000  for  pubhc  welfare). 

Net  long-term  debt  on  30  June  1957  was  $2,998,000.  The  state  has  no 
income  taxes  or  inheritance  tax.  A  graduated  tax  on  gambling  netted 
$6,815,986  in  1956-57. 

PRODUCTION.  The  principal  industries  are  mining,  livestock  raising, 
lumber  and  agriculture.  Tourism  is  important. 

Agriculture.  In  1954,  2,857  farms  (2,609  being  irrigated  farms)  had  a 
farm  area  of  8,231,000  acres  (3,785,116  in  1940);  average  farm  was  of 
2,881-1  acres  valued  (land  and  buildings)  at  $78,162.  Area  under  irrigation 
was  567,498  acres  compared  with  727,498  acres  in  1949.  Of  the  total 
surface  area  (70,286,188  acres),  32-9%  was  found  severely  eroded  and  only 
0-3%  with  little  or  no  erosion  in  1939;  mountains,  etc.,  cover  14-3%  of 
the  rest.  In  1956  there  were  33  locally-managed  soil-conservation  districts 
embracing  60,882,000  acres,  of  which  8,025,000  acres  were  farm  lands 
(3,000  farms  and  ranches). 

Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  and  livestock,  $39-8m.  Spring  wheat, 
barley  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops.  On  1  Jan.  1958  there  were  21,000 
horses  and  mules,  16,000  milch  cows,  667,000  all  cattle,  434,000  sheep  and 
18,000  swine.  In  1957  the  wool  clip  yielded  4,042,000  lb.  of  wool.  The 
area  of  national  forests  (1957)  was  5,057,912  acres. 

Mining.  Output  of  gold  (1957)  was  76,752  fine  oz. ;  silver,  968,477  fine 
oz.;  copper,  77,750  short  tons.  Other  minerals  are  tungsten,  gypsum. 
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iron,  zinc,  lead  and  mercury.  Some  magnesite,  manganese,  barite,  talc, 
petroleum  and  antimony  are  also  produced.  Value  of  mineral  output  for 
1967,  $86,023,000. 

Industry.  In  1956  the  177  manufacturing  establishments  employed  5,223 
production  workers,  earning  $24,322,000 ;  value  added  by  manufacture  was 
$102,182,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1956  there  were  1,648  miles  of  steam  railway. 
The  state,  1957,  maintains  6,368  miles  of  highway;  of  the  total  rural  high¬ 
ways  (31,541  miles),  8,040  miles  are  surfaced;  motor  vehicles,  1958,  num¬ 
bered  160,682.  There  are  (1957)  57  airports,  of  which  27  are  public. 

The  were,  in  1958,  118  post  ofQces,  98,700  telephones  and  27  radio  and 
television  stations. 

Books  of  Reference 

Legislative  Manual.  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau.  Carson  City 

Basic  Data  on  Industrial  Nevada..  Dept,  of  Economic  Development.  Carson  City,  1958 

Writers’ Program.  Nevada:  A  Guide  to  tJie  Silver  State.  Portland,  Or.,  1940 

Gillard,  R.  G.,  Desert  Challenge,  an  interpretation  of  Nevada.  New  York,  1942 

Mack,  E.  M.,  Anderson,  I.  and  Singleton,  B.  B.,  Nevada  Government.  Caldwell,  Idaho,  1953 

Mack,  E.  M.,  and  Sawyer,  B.  W.,  Our  State:  Nevada.  Caldwell,  Idaho,  1948 

State  Librabt.  Nevada  State  Library,  Carson  City.  State  Librarian:  Constance  0. 
Collins. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

GOVERNMENT.  New  Hampshire,  first  settled  in  1623,  was  one  of  the 
13  original  states  of  the  Union.  The  present  constitution  dates  from  1784, 
but  there  have  been  14  state  conventions  to  amend  it;  94  amendments 
have  been  adopted.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  24  members, 
elected  for  2  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  restricted  to  less  than 
400  members,  elected  for  2  years.  The  Governor  and  5  administrative 
ofiBcers  called  ‘Councillors’  are  also  elected  for  2  years.  Electors  must  be 
adult  citizens,  able  to  read  and  write,  duly  registered  and  not  paupers  or 
under  sentence  for  crime.  The  state  is  divided  into  10  counties ;  the  capital 
is  Concord.  New  Hampshire  sends  to  the  Federal  Congress  2  senators  and 
2  representatives. 

In  the  1966  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  176,619  votes, 
Stevenson  90,364. 

Governor.  Wesley  Powell  (R.),  1969-61  ($15,500). 

Secretary  of  State.  Harry  E.  Jackson  (R.). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  9,304  sq.  miles,  of  which  287  sq. 
miles  are  inland  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  533,242,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  8'6%  since  1940;  estimate,  1957,  673,000.  Births,  1957,  were 
13,179  (23  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  6,613  (11'5);  infant  deaths,  349 
(26-5  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages,  7,187  (12-5);  divorces,  1,090. 

Population  at  4  federal  censuses  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was: 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq, 
mile 

1910 

429,906 

564 

34 

68 

430,572 

47'7 

1930 

464,351 

790 

64 

88 

465,293 

51-6 

1940 

490,989 

414 

50 

71 

491,524 

533,242 

54-5 

1950 

532,275 

731 

74 

162 

59-1 

Male  . 

261,871 

391 

55 

107 

262,424 

270,818 

_ _ 

Eemale 

270,404 

340 

19 

55 

— 
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474,141;  foreign-born  whites,  58,134. 
306,806  (57-5%)  were  urban  (67-6  in  1940);  those  21  years  of  age  or  older 
numbered  352,674. 

The  largest  city  of  the  state  is  Manchester,  with  a  census  (1950)  popu- 
lation  of  82,732.  Other  cities  are  Nashua,  34,669;  Concord  (capital), 
27,988;  Portsmouth,  18,830;  Berlin,  16,615;  Dover,  15,874;  Keene, 
15,638;  Laconia,  14, /45;  Rochester,  13,776;  Claremont,  12,811. 


RELIGION.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  184,820  adherents  in  1951 ; 
other  bodies  are  Congregational  (29,299),  Methodist  (19,229). 

EDUCATION.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  from  6  to 
14  years  of  age  during  the  whole  school  term,  or  to  16  if  their  district  provides 
a  high  school.  Employed  illiterate  minors  between  16  and  21  years  of  age 
must  attend  evening  or  special  classes,  if  provided  by  the  district.  In 
1957-58  the  408  public  elementary  schools  (2,454  full-time  teachers)  regis¬ 
tered  67,602  pupils  and  the  93  public  secondary  schools  (1,505  full-time 
teachers)  29,866  pupils ;  83  private  and  parochial  elementary  schools  had 
23,141  registered  pupils  and  42  secondary  schools,  6,192.  Public  school 
salaries  ranged  from  $2,400  to  $8,000;  average,  $3,956.  Total  expenditure 
on  public  schools  in  1956-57  was  $36,709,800.  The  2  teachers’  colleges  had 
(1957-58)  95  teachers  and  1,211  students.  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover, 
founded  in  1769,  had  (1957-58)  247  instructors  and  3,032  students;  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  at  Durham,  founded  in  1866,  had  284  in¬ 
structors  and  3,603  students. 


WELFARE.  The  Department  of  Publio  Welfare  handles  public  assist¬ 
ance  for  (1)  needy  aged  citizens  65  years  or  over,  (2)  needy  aged  aliens, 
(3)  needy  blind  persons,  (4)  needy  citizens  between  18  and  64  years  inclus¬ 
ive,  who  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  (5)  needy  children  under  18 
years.  There  are  qualifications  as  to  residence  and  property.  Maximum 
grants  are  $70  per  month  (or  $75  for  a  person  eating  in  restaurants)  ex¬ 
clusive  of  nursing,  medical  or  surgical  care. 

The  Department  in  Sept.  1958  was  servicing  6,861  cases,  representing 
5,240  Old  Age  Assistance  recipients  (average  grant,  $67-57  per  month), 
250  needy  blind  (average  grants,  $72-39);  353  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  persons  ($85-01),  and  2,866  dependent  children  (for  each  of  1,018 
families,  $143-27).  In  1956  the  state  had  40  hospitals  (6,848  beds)  listed  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association. 

In  1917  New  Hampshire  passed  a  law  permitting,  under  legal  safeguards, 
the  sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958, 
152  men  and  526  women  had  been  sterihzed. 

The  state  prison  held  167  men  in  Dec.  1957  (30  per  100,000  population, 
smallest  rate  in  the  country).  Since  1930  there  has  been  only  one  execution 
(by  hanging) — a  white  man,  for  murder. 

FINANCE.  The  state  government’s  general  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  30  June  1957  was  $53,133,000  ($33,265,000  from  taxes  and  $9,879,000 
from  federal  grants);  general  expenditures,  $71,878,000  ($10,846,000  for 
education,  $31 -5m.  for  highways  and  $6,083,000  for  publio  welfare). 

Net  long-term  debt  of  state,  30  Jime  1957,  was  $51,594,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  1954,  10,411  farms  had  a  total 
acreage  of  1,457,293  acres,  of  which  246,583  acres  were  crop  land;  average 
farm  was  140  acres  with  land  and  buildings  valued  at  $11,595.  Commercial 
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farms  numbered  6,425.  The  U.S.  Soil  Survey  estimates  that  the  state  has 
239,642  acres  of  excellent  soil,  370,426  acres  of  fair  soil,  1,671,601  of  poor 
soil  and  3,498,271  of  non-arable  soil.  In  1957  there  were  10  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  districts  embracing  6,771,000  acres,  of  which  1,714,000  acres  were  farm 
land  (13,000  farms).  Only  405,732  acres  (7%  of  the  total  area)  show  moder¬ 
ate  erosion.  ,  •  r  ^  u 

Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  and  livestock,  S61-5m.  The  cluef  held 
crops  are  hay,  potatoes  and  truck  crops;  the  chief  fruit  crop  is  apples. 
On  1  Jan.  1958  animals  on  farms  were  6,000  horses,  63,000  milch  cows, 
103,000  all  cattle,  9,000  sheep  and  12,000  swine.  National  forests  on 
30  June  1958  covered  677,400  acres;  state  and  recreational  forests,  63,741 
acres. 

JSHTiiifiQ,  Minerals  are  little  worked;  total  value  of  mineral  output, 
1957,  $3,331,000,  largely  from  feldspar,  mica,  stone,  sand  and  gravel. 

Industry.  In  1956  the  1,612  manufacturing  establishments  had  68,002 
production  workers  earning  $216m. ;  value  added  by  manufactures  was 
$496m.  Leading  industries  are  paper  and  forest  products,  and  textiles. 
Output  of  electric  power,  1967,  was  2,040m.  kwh.,  of  which  hydro-electric 
power  (858m.  kwh.)  amounted  to  42-06%.  Of  the  power  generated  for  pub¬ 
lic  sale,  only  0-4%  came  from  municipally  owned  plants. 

The  4-season  recreation  industry  in  1957  contributed  $210m.  to  the  state 
economy,  derived  from  the  receipts  of  1,776  vacation  travel  accommodation 
establishments  plus  222  boys’  and  girls’  camps,  and  the  expenditure  of  an 
estimated  116,000  seasonal  residents  who  occupied  28,545  seasonal  homes. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1957  the  length  of  steam  railway  in  the  state 
was  871  miles.  There  were  26  airports  in  1958,  of  which  13  were  municipal ; 
7  were  lighted;  there  was  1  seaplane  base.  Commercial  airlines  serve 
Manchester,  Lebanon,  Keene,  Concord,  Berlin  and  Laconia.  The  state 
maintfllna  1,647  miles  of  primary  and  2,186  miles  of  secondary  highways,  of 
which  3,648  miles  are  surfaced.  Motor  vehicles  registered,  31  March  1958, 
were  186,096  pleasure  cars  and  34,890  commercial  vehicles  and  trucks. 

Books  of  Reference 

Manual  for  the  General  Court.  Secretary  of  State.  Concord.  Biennial 
Federal  Writers' Project.  New  Hampshire:  A  Guide  to  the  Granite  State.  Boston,  1938 
Survey  of  the  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  State,  County  and  Town  Governments  of 
New  Hampshire.  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.O.  Institute  for  Government 
Itesearoli.  Ckincord,  1932 

Metcalf,  H.  H.,  History  of  New  Hampshire.  Concord,  N.H.,  1926 

Kalijarvi,  T.,  and  Chamberlin,  W.  C.,  The  Government  of  New  Hampshire.  Durham,  1939 


NEW  JERSEY 

GOVERNMENT.  Now  Jersey,  first  settled  in  the  early  lOOOs,  is  one 
of  the  13  original  states  in  the  Union.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
Senate  and  a  General  Assembly,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  all  citizens  (with  necessary  exceptions)  21  years  of  age,  with  the 
usual  residential  qualifications,  having  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  present 
constitution,  ratified  by  the  voters  on  4  Nov.  1947,  has  once  been  amended. 
The  Senate  consists  of  21  senators,  1  for  each  county,  elected  by  the  voters 
for  4  years,  approximately  one-half  being  elected  biennially.  The  General 
Assembly  consists  of  60  members  elected  for  2  years.  The  Governor  is 
elected  for  4  years. 
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The  state  is  divided  into  21  counties,  ■which  are  subdivided  into  cities, 
to-wns,  boroughs,  villages  and  townships.  The  capital  is  Trenton.  The 
state  sends  to  the  Federal  Congress  2  senators  and  14  representatives. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  176,619  votes, 
Stevenson  90,364. 

Governor.  Robert  B.  Meyner  (D.),  1958-62  (S30,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  Edward  J.  Patten  (D.)  ($13,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  7,836  sq.  miles  (314  sq.  miles  being 
inland  -water).  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  4,835,329,  an  increase  of 
16-2%  since  1940;  estimated  population,  1  July  1957,  6,627,000. 

Births,  1957,  were  124,572  (22-1  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  56,077 
(10);  infant  deaths,  2,952  (23-7  per  1,000  hve  births);  marriages,  41,523 
(7-4) ;  divorces,  4,665. 

Population  at  4  federal  censuses  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was : 


1910 

White 

2,445,894 

Negro 

89,760 

Indian  Asiatic 

168  1,345 

Total 

2,587,167 

mile 

337-7 

1930 

3,829,663 

208,828 

213  2,630 

4,041,334 

537-3 

1940 

3,931,087 

4,511,585 

226,973 

211  1,894 

4,160,165 

553-1 

1950 

318,565 

621  — 

4,835,329 

642-8 

Male  . 

,  2,223,857 

155,554 

*« - y - » 

AU  others  ^’g^g 

2,382,744 

_ 

Female 

.  2,287,728 

163,011 

2,452,585 

— 

Native  whites,  1950,  were  3,880,824;  foreign-bom  whites,  630,761. 
Of  the  population  in  1950,  4,186,207  persons  (86-6%)  were  urban  (81-0% 
in  1940) ;  3,354,598  were  21  years  of  age  or  older. 

Census  population  of  the  larger  cities  in  1950  was : 


Newark 

438,776 

Bayonne 

.  77,203 

Bloomfield  . 

.  49,307 

Jersey  City  . 

299,017 

Clifton 

.  64,511 

Montclair  . 

.  43,927 

Paterson 

139,336 

Atlantic  City 

,  61,657 

Plainfield  . 

.  42,366 

Trenton  (capital)  . 

128,009 

Irvington  . 

.  59,201 

Perth  Amboy 

.  41,330 

Camden 

124,555 

Passaic 

.  67,702 

Eeamey 

.  39,952 

Elizabeth 

112,817 

Union  City 

.  65,637 

New  Brunswick 

.  38,811 

East  Orange . 

79,340 

Hoboken 

.  60,676 

Orange 

.  38,037 

RELIGION. 

The 

Roman  Catholic 

Church 

had  1,390,966 

baptized 

members  in  1936,  an  increase  of  334,968  over  census  of  1926;  Jewish 
congregations  had  267,761  members,  Methodist,  128,233;  Presbyterian, 
128,020.  Total  membership,  aU  denominations,  2,367,432. 

EDUCATION.  Elementary  instruction  is  compulsory  for  all  from  7  to 
16  years  of  age  and  free  to  all  from  5  to  20  years  of  age.  On  30  June  1957 
pubUo  elementary  schools  had  720,539  enrolled  pupils,  and  public  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  had  206,728  pupils;  6  teachers’  colleges  had  10,791 
students;  25  professional  and  technical  institutes  had  1,000  full-time 
and  1,200  part-time  students.  The  total  cost  of  day  schools,  1965-56, 
$286,010,338.  Average  salary  of  classroom  teachers  in  elementary 
schools,  1964^65,  was  $4,200;  in  secondary  schools,  $4,775. 

Princeton  University  (foimded  in  1746)  had,  in  1967-58,  490  professors 
and  instructors  and  3,500  undergraduate  students;  the  New  Jersey  State 
University  at  New  Brunswick,  which  includes  Rutgers  College  (1766), 
State  Agricultural  College,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women  and  New  Jersey 
College  of  Pharmacy,  had  12,537  full-  and  part-time  students  and  1,239  in- 
stractors;  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  (1870)  at  Hoboken  had  128 
professors  and  instructors  and  1,848  students. 
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WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  was  revised  in  1943  to  provide  aid 
for  all  persons  65  years  of  age  or  older,  without  means  of  support,  who 
have  resided  in  the  state  for  1  year  preceding  application.  The  monthly 
grant  is  now  limited  only  by  the  need  of  the  applicant  as  determined  by 
a  standard  budget.  Number  of  recipients,  July  1967,  19,397,  drawing  an 
average  of  $80-14  monthly;  6,309  families  (16,005  children)  received 
$119-80  monthly  per  family;  923  blind,  $77-56;  3,665  totally  disabled, 
$81-99. 

The  state’s  welfare  system  (in  July  1957)  cared  for  15,105  in  institutions 
for  the  mentally  deficient  and  epileptics,  2,015  in  tuberculosis  sanitoria, 
217  in  soldiers’  homes,  3,992  in  institutions  for  adult  offenders  and  701  in 
training  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents.  Also  imder  care  of  the  state’s 
welfare  agencies  were  26,502  dependent  children  and  920  visually  handi¬ 
capped.  In  1966  the  state  had  168  hospitals  (53,884  beds)  listed  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association.  State  prisons  on  31  Dec.  1957  had  3,848 
inmates  (69  per  100,000  population). 

In  1968  there  was  no  execution;  from  1930  to  1958  executions  (by 
electrocution)  have  totalled  71,  including  45  whites,  24  Negroes  and  2  other 
races,  all  for  murder,  except  1  for  kidnapping. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  8  states  having  a  ‘fair  employment  Act,’  i.e.,  a 
Civil  Rights  statute  forbidding  any  employer,  pubho  or  private  (with  6  or 
more  employees),  to  discriminate  against  any  applicant  for  work  (or  to 
discharge  any  employee)  on  the  grounds  of  ‘  race,  creed,  colour,  national 
origin  or  ancestry.’  The  Act  (1945)  condemns  such  conduct  as  a  menace 
to  ‘the  institutions  and  foundation  of  a  free  democratic  state.’  It  is  to  be 
enforced  by  a  special  state  apparatus,  the  ‘  Division  against  Discrimination.’ 
Trade  imions  may  not  bar  Negroes  from  membership.  Penalties  include 
fine  and  imprisonment.  The  new  constitution  (1947)  forbids  discrimination 
against  any  person  on  accoimt  of  ‘  religious  principles,  race,  colour,  ancestry 
or  national  origin,’  and  ehminates  the  statute  under  which  Negroes  enlisting 
in  the  National  Guard  had  to  join  exclusively  Negro  battalions  and  regiments. 

FINANCE.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1957  general  revenues  were 
$420,376,000  (taxation,  $280,729,000  and  federal  aid,  $45,127,000) ;  general 
expenditures  were  $468,518,000  (education,  $120,030,000;  highways, 
$137,484,000,  and  public  welfare,  $38,185,000). 

Total  net  long-term  debt,  30  Jime  1957,  was  $884,162,000;  per  capita 
net  long-term  debt,  at  $160-38,  was  the  fourth  highest  in  the  country. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Livestock  raising,  market-gardening, 
fruit-growing,  horticulture  and  forestry  are  pursued.  In  1954,  23,437  farms 
had  a  total  area  of  1,665,000  acres ;  average  farm  had  73-4  acres  valued, 
land  and  buildings,  at  $27,704.  Full  owners  had  17,662  farms  (75-1%); 
tenant-farmers,  at  1,691,  were  7%  of  the  total  (23%  in  1920).  Of  the 
total  surface  area  of  4,818,646  acres,  only  0-6%  was  heavily  eroded  and 
19-5%  showed  moderate  erosion  in  1939.  In  1956  there  were  12  soil- 
conservation  districts,  embracing  4,785,280  acres,  of  which  1,725,000  acres 
were  farm  lands  (25,000  farms). 

Cash  income,  1967,  from  crops  and  livestock  $326-7m. 

Leading  crops  are  corn  (4,766,000  bu.  in  1957),  wheat;  white  potatoes 
(3-2m.  cwt);  sweet  potatoes  (l-33m.  cwt);  peaches  (2m.  bu.);  cranberries 
(77,000  bbl),  and  commercial  apples  (3-lm.  bu.). 

Farm  animals  on  1  Jan.  1958  comprised  10,000  horses  and  mules, 
152,000  milch  cows,  220,000  all  cattle,  18,000  sheep  and  192,000  swine. 
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Mining.  The  chief  minerals  are  zinc,  iron  ore,  clay  products,  sand  and 
gravel,  mineral  wool  and  crushed  stone.  New  Jersey  is  a  leading  producer 
of  glass  sand,  moulding  sand,  trap  rock  and  of  green  sand,  used  in  water- 
softening.  Iron  ore  (1967),  877,000  long  tons;  zinc  (1957),  12,630  short  tons. 
Total  value  of  all  mineral  products,  1957,  was  $64,937,000. 

Industry.  In  1954  (federal  census),  the  13,244  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  employed  784,200  production  workers, receiving  $3,334-5m.  in  wages; 
value  added  by  manufactm-e,  $6,266'7m.  The  principal  industries  are: 
Smelting  and  refining  non-ferrous  metals;  petroleum  refining;  chemicals; 
motor  vehicles  and  supplies ;  meat-packing  (wholesale) ;  shipbuilding  and 
repairing,  and  paints,  varnishes  and  lacquers.  It  ranks  fourth  in  petroleum 
refining. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1956,  23  railways  had  5,317  miles  of  track, 
the  greatest  density  per  sq.  mile  in  the  country;  route  miles  are  1,971. 
There  were  104  airports  in  1957,  of  which  52  were  public.  The  state  main-- 
tains  29,261  miles  of  improved  highway,  state,  coimty  and  municipal. 

Books  of  Reference 

Manval  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey.  Trenton.  Annual 

Cunningham,  J.  T.,  This  is  New  Jersey.  Rutgers  Univ.,  New  Brunswick,  195S 

Rich,  B.  M.,  The  QmemmeM  and  Administration  of  New  Jersey.  New  York,  1967 

State  Library.  State  House  Annex,  Trenton,  26.  Director:  Roger  H.  McDonough. 


NEW  MEXICO 

GOVERNMENT.  From  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  in  1698  until 
1771  New  Mexico  was  the  Spanish  king’s  ‘Kingdom  of  New  Mexico.’  In 
1771  it  was  annexed  to  the  northern  provinces  of  New  Spain.  When  New 
Spain  won  its  independence  in  1821,  it  took  the  name  of  Republic  of  Mexico 
and  estabhshed  New  Mexico  as  its  northernmost  department.  When  the 
war  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  was  concluded  on  2  Feb.  1848  New 
Mexico  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  U.S.,  and  on  9  Sept.  1850  it  was 
made  a  Territory.  Part  of  the  Territory  was  assigned  to  Texas ;  later  Utah 
was  formed  into  a  separate  Territory;  in  1861  another  part  was  transferred 
to  Colorado,  and  in  1863  Arizona  was  disjoined,  leaving  to  New  Mexico  its 
present  area.  New  Mexico  became  a  state  in  Jan.  1912.  The  constitution 
of  1912  is  still  in  force  with  36  amendments.  The  state  Legislature,  which 
meets  biennially,  consists  of  32  members  of  the  Senate,  elected  for  4  years, 
and  66  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  elected  for  2  years  (in¬ 
creased  from  64  in  1965  in  order  to  give  better  representation  to  the  urban 
areas).  The  Governor  and  Lieut. -Governor  are  elected  for  2  years.  For 
local  government  the  state  is  divided  into  32  coimties.  The  state  capital  is 
Sante  Fe.  It  sends  to  Congress  2  senators  and  2  representatives. 

In  the  1966  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  146,788  votes, 
Stevenson  106,098. 

Governor.  John  Burroughs  (D.),  1959-61  ($17,500). 

Lieut. -Governor.  Edward  V.  Mead  (D.). 

Secretary  of  State.  Betty  Fiorina  (D.). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  121,666  sq.  miles  (155  sq.  miles 
being  water).  Census  population,  1  April  1960,  681,187,  an  increase  of 
149,369  or  28%  since  1940,  Estimated  population,  1  July  1957,  was 
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830,000 ;  local  calculations  make  it  891,300.  Public  lands,  administered  by 
federal  agencies  (1968)  amounted  to  26-lm.  acres  or  33‘6%  of  the  total 
area;  Department  of  Defence  held  2-8m.  acres;  Agriculture,  8-7m.; 
Interior,  14-3m.;  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  controlled  8-4m.  acres.  The 
State  of  New  Mexico  held  ll-4m.  acres;  31-7m.  acres  were  privately  owned. 

Vital  statistics,  1957:  Births,  27,923  (35T  per  1,000  population);  deaths, 
6,066  (7-6);  infant  deaths,  1,097  {39-3  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages, 
11,439  (13-8);  divorces,  1,992. 

The  population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was : 

Per  sq. 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910 

304.694 

1,628 

20,673 

506 

327,301 

2-7 

1930 

391,095 

2,850 

28,941 

431 

423,317 

3-5 

1940 

429,312 

4,672 

34,610 

324 

531,818 

4-4 

1950 

630,211 

8,408 

41,901 

667 

681,187 

5-6 

Male  . 

321,657 

4,394 

21,224 

369 

347,544 

— 

Female 

308,654 

4,014 

20,677 

298 

333,643 

— 

Native  whites,  1950,  were  612,875 ;  foreign-born  whites,  17,336.  Of  the 
1950  total,  341,889  persons  (60-2%)  were  urban  (33-2%  in  1940),  207,475 
(30'6%)  were  rural  non-farm  and  131,823  (19-3%)  were  rural  farm;  376,321 
were  21  years  of  age  or  older. 

Before  1930  New  Mexico  was  largely  a  Spanish-speaking  state.  (Both 
Spanish  and  EngUsh  are  official  languages).  In  1940  about  49T%  of  the 
population  were  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  extraction,  but  since  1946  an  influx 
of  population  from  other  states  has  reduced  the  percentage  to  an  estimated 
33%.  During  this  period  the  Spanish- American  rural-farm  economy 
imderwent  considerable  disintegration,  with  resulting  migration  into  urban 
areas  in  New  Mexico  and  other  states.  Although  still  the  largest  single 
cultural  group  in  New  Mexico,  the  so-called  ‘Hispano’  group  finds  difficulty 
in  adjusting  to  a  commercial  and  quasi-industrialized  economy. 

The  largest  cities  are  Albuquerque,  with  population  (census  1950)  96,815 
(1968  estimate,  198,600);  Santa  Fe  (capital),  27,998;  Roswell,  26,738; 
Carlsbad,  17,976;  Clovis,  17,318. 

RELIGION.  A  survey  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  shows  300,600  Roman  Catholics  (68%  of  total  church  membership) 
and  139,900  Protestants.  Total,  all  denominations,  441,774. 

EDUCATION.  Elementary  education  is  free,  and  compulsory  between 
•6  and  17  years  of  age.  In  1956-67  the  221  school  districts  had  630  public 
elementary  schools  (4,309  teachers  and  153,858  pupils)  and  177  secondary 
schools  (2,634  teachers  and  42,451  students).  Eight  private  and  93  paro¬ 
chial  schools  had  444  and  22,392  pupils,  of  whom  19,997  were  in  Roman 
Catholic  schools.  The  federal  government  maintains  35  Indian  schools  with 
4,000  pupils  and  142  teachers.  State  expenditure  on  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  education  (1955),  $44,254,000.  For  higher  instruction  (1956-57) :  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Las  Cruces,  with  126  professors 
and  2,772  students;  the  Highlands  University  at  Las  Vegas,  with  54 
professors  and  848  students ;  and  the  University  of  New  Mexico  at  Albu¬ 
querque,  with  250  professors  and  6,577  students.  There  are  no  segregated 
schools  in  New  Mexico. 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance,  in  accordance  with  federal  law,  was 
being  drawn  in  June  1958  by  11,029  recipients  ($43-95  per  month) ;  aid  to 
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27,065  dependent  children  in  6,986  families  ($88-43  per  family);  aid  to 
451  needy  blind  ($44-15);  aid  to  2,196  permanently  disabled  ($45-72). 
The  average  welfare  grant  per  person  was  $27-29.  The  state’s  net  expendi¬ 
tures  for  public  assistance  was  $19,779,000  for  the  year  ending  30  June 
1958.  In  1956  the  state  had  53  hospitals  (5,752  beds)  and  579  practising 
physicians. 

The  death  penalty  (by  electrocution)  has  been  imposed  on  8  persons 
since  1930,  6  whites  and  2  Negroes,  all  for  murder. 

Since  1949  the  denial  of  employment  by  reason  of  race,  colour,  religion, 
national  origin  or  ancestry  has  been  forbidden.  A  law  of  1955  prohibits 
discrimination  in  public  places  because  of  race  or  colour. 

FINANCE.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1957  general  revenues  were 
$186,364,000  ($97,114,000  from  taxation  and  $47,685,000  from  federal 
grants);  expenditures,  $173,512,000  (education,  $71,755,000;  highways, 
$50,272,000,  and  public  welfare,  $16,350,000). 

Long-term  debt  on  30  June  1957  was  $46,518,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  New  Mexico  produces  cereals,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  and  cotton.  Dry  farming  and  irrigation  have  proved  profitable 
in  periods  of  high  prices.  In  1954,  11,686  farms  had  land  under  irrigation. 
In  1954  there  were  21,070  farms  and  ranches  covering  49,649,700  acres; 
average  farm  (or  ranch)  was  valued  (land  and  buildings)  at  $44,000;  5,700 
farms  had  telephones,  17,231  had  electricity  and  17,457  had  tractors.  Cash 
income,  1957,  from  crops  and  livestock,  $197-6m. 

Principal  crops  are  hay,  maize,  grain  sorghums  and  cotton,  237,000 
bales  in  1957  from  180,000  acres.  Yield  per  acre  dropped  owing  to  un¬ 
favourable  weather  conditions.  The  farm  animals  on  1  Jan.  1958  comprised 
69,000  horses  and  mules,  50,000  milch  cows,  1,056,000  all  cattle,  1,208,000 
sheep  and  35,000  swine.  National  forests  area  (1958)  covered  8-6m.  acres. 

Of  the  total  surface  area  (77,588,536  acres),  60%  were  severely  eroded 
and  only  26%  without  apparent  erosion ;  mountains,  etc.,  covered  13-5% 
of  the  rest.  In  1957  there  were  61  soil-conservation  districts  embracing 
61,506,000  acres,  of  which  41,774,000  acres  were  farm  land  and  ranches. 

Mining.  According  to  the  Atomic  Ener^  Commission,  New  Mexico  is 
the  coimtry’s  largest  domestic  source  of  uranium  with  total  reserves  of  41m. 
tons  or  some  68%  of  the  total  known  reserves.  The  state  has  other  valuable 
mineral  resources.  In  1957  she  ranked  first  in  potash  salts  (2,080,000  short 
tons)  and  pumice  (321,000  short  tons);  third  in  beryllium  (29  short  tons); 
fifth  in  copper  (67,472  short  tons)  and  sixth  in  petroleum  (94,759,000  bbls). 
Other  minerals  are:  Lead;  zinc;  natural  gas  (1967),  717,800m.  cu.  ft  (used 
by  38  communities,  1957);  silver  (1957:  309,386  fine  oz.);  gold  (1957: 
3,212  fine  oz.);  molybdenum;  natural  gas  liquids  (685m.  gallons  in  1957), 
and  fluorspar.  The  value  of  the  total  mineral  output  in  1967  was 
$551,491,000. 

Industry.  In  1954  598  manufacturing  establishments  employed  15,080 
workers,  who  received  $62,515,000;  value  added  by  manufacture, 
$127,052,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1956  there  were  2,475  miles  of  steam  rail¬ 
way.  There  were  100  airports  in  1967,  of  which  41  were  public  and  69 
limited.  The  state,  1956,  maintained  10,940  rniles  of  highway;  the  federal 
government,  4,637  miles;  counties,  46,062  miles.  Motor  vehicle  registra¬ 
tions,  1957,  371,000. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 

GOVERNMENT.  From  1609  to  1664  the  region  now  called  New  York 
was  claimed  by  the  Dutch ;  then  it  came  under  the  rule  of  the  English,  who 
governed  the  country  tiU  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence.  On 
20  April  1777  New  York  adopted  a  constitution  which  transformed  the 
colony  into  an  independent  state ;  on  26  Julj'  1788  it  ratified  the  constitution 
of  the  U.S.,  becoming  one  of  the  13  original  states. 

The  present  constitution  dates  from  1894;  a  later  constitutional  con¬ 
vention,  1938,  is  now  legally  considered  to  have  merely  amended  the  1894 
constitution,  which  has  now  had  127  amendments.  A  proposal  to  hold  a 
constitutional  convention  in  1959  was  rejected  in  Nov.  1957.  The  Senate 
consists  of  68  members,  and  the  Assembly  of  150  members,  both  elected  every 
2  years.  The  Governor  and  Lieut. -Governor  are  elected  for  4  years.  The 
state  capital  is  Albany.  The  right  of  suffrage  resides  in  every  adult  who 
has  been  a  citizen  for  90  days,  and  has  the  usual  residential  qualifications ; 
new  voters  must  establish,  by  certificates  or  test,  that  they  have  had  at  least 
an  elementary  education.  For  local  government  the  state  is  divided  into 
62  counties,  6  of  whieh  constitute  the  city  of  New  York.  New  York  leads 
in  state  parks  and  recreation  areas,  covering  3,300,520  acres  in  1957. 

The  state  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  senators  and  43  representatives. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  4,340,340  votes, 
Stevenson  2,760,769. 

Governor.  Nelson  Rockefeller  (R.),  1959-63  ($50,000). 

Lieut. -Governor.  Malcolm  Wilson  (R.)  ($20,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  Mrs  Caroline  K.  Simon  (R.)  ($18,500). 

Cities  are  in  3  classes,  the  first  class  having  each  175,000  or  more  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  the  third  under  60,000.  Each  is  incorporated  by  charter,  under 
special  legislation.  The  government  of  New  York  City  is  vested  in  the 
mayor,  elected  for  4  years,  and  a  city  councU,  whose  president  is  elected 
for  4  years  and  members  for  2  years.  The  council,  beginning  in  1949,  has 
25  members,  each  elected  from  a  state  senatorial  district  wholly  within  the 
city.  The  mayor  appoints  all  the  heads  of  departments,  except  the  comp¬ 
troller,  who  is  elected.  Each  of  the  6  city  boroughs  (Manhattan,  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond)  has  a  president,  elected  for  4  years. 
Each  of  these  boroughs  is  also  a  county,  bearing  the  same  name  except 
Manhattan  borough,  which,  as  a  cormty,  is  called  New  York,  and  Brooklyn, 
which  is  Elings  county. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  49,676  sq.  miles  (1,633  sq.  miles 
being  water).  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  14,830,192,  an  increase  of 
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10%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1968,  16,229,000.  Births 
in  1968  were  362,244  (22-3  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  173,827  (10-4); 
infant  deaths,  8,874  (24-6  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages  (1956),  127,101 
(8);  divorces  (1950),  11,700. 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was : 

Per  sq,. 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910 

1930- 

1940 

1950 

8,966,845 

12,15.3,191 

12,879,546 

13,872,095 

134.191 
412,814 
571,221 

918.191 

6,046 

6,973 

8,661 

10,640 

6,532 

15,088 

19,724 

29,266 

9,113,614 

12,688,066 

13,479,142 

14,830,192 

191-2 

262-6 

281-2 

309-3 

Male  . 
Female 

6,790,153 

7,081,941 

423,469 

494,722 

5,809 

4,831 

20,513 

8,763 

7,239,944 

7,590,248 

— 

Of  the  total  in  1950,  11,371,666  were  native  whites,  2,500,429  foreign- 
born  whites,  20,171  Chinese  and  9,095  other  races.  12,682,446  or  85-5% 
were  urban  (82-8%  in  1940);  those  21  years  of  age  or  older  numbered 
3,354,598.  Ahens  registered  in  1957  numbered  550,097  or  19-4%  of  the 
U.S.  total  of  aliens. 

The  population  of  New  York  City,  by  boroughs,  census  of  1  April 
1957  (with  1940  census  totals  in  brackets),  was:  Manhattan,  1,794,069 
(1,889,924);  Bronx,  1,424,367  (1,394,711);  Brooklyn,  2,602,433  (2,698,285); 
Queens,  1,762,582  (1,297,634);  Richmond,  212,020  (174,441);  total 


7,795,471  (7,454,995).  The  larger  ‘New 
area’  had  14,066,000  on  1  April  1957. 
Census  population  of  other  cities,  1950, 

York-North-eastern  New 

were : 

Jersey 

BuSaJo 

.  580,132 

"White  Plains  ^ 

49,570 

Kingston 

28,817 

Rochester 

.  332,488 

Rome^ 

47,920 

Lackawanna 

27,658 

Syracuse  ^ 

.  214,252 

Jamestown' 

42,565 

Rockville  Center ' 

25,178 

Yonkers  ^ 

.  178,146 

Poughkeepsie 

41,023 

Lockport  . 

25,133 

Albany  (capital) 

.  134,995 

Auburn 

36,722 

Port  Chester ' 

24,609 

Utica  . 

.  101,631 

Valley  Stream  '  . 

36,542 

Gloversville 

23,634 

Niagara  Falls  ‘ 

.  101,021 

Watertown . 

34,350 

Middletown ' 

23,409 

Schenectady . 

91,785 

Hempstead ' 

32,382 

Clean. 

22,884 

Binghamton . 

.  80,674 

Amsterdam 

32,240 

Oswego 

22,647 

Mount  Vernon  ^ 

.  76,425 

Newburgh  . 

31,966 

Cohoes 

21,272 

Troy 

.  72,311 

Freeport '  . 

31,276 

Kenmore '  . 

21,180 

New  Rochelle  ^ 

.  72,195 

N.  Tonawanda '  . 

31,183 

Endicott 

20,050 

Elmira. 

.  49,716 

Ithaca 

29,257 

Glens  Palls  . 

19,610 

»  AprU  1957. 


Largest  of  the  towns,  wdth  1957  population,  are  Hempstead  Town 
(685,176),  Oyster  Bay  (243,213),  North  Hempstead  (205,786),  Islip  (141,738), 
Babylon  (112,086),  Huntington  (98,920),  Tonawanda  (95,912),  Cheektowaga 
(74,493),  Greenburgh  (68,130)  and  Union  (62,709). 

RELIGION.  The  chief  churches  are  Roman  Catholic,  with  6,415,564 
members  in  1958,  Jewish  congregations  (2,398,000)  and  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  (427,901  in  1957).  Total  membership  of  all  Protestant  denominations, 
1953,  was  1,694,000. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  compulsory  betw'een  the  ages  of  7  and  16- 
In  1957-68  the  elementary  public  schools  (grades  kindergarten  to  8)  enrolled 
2,001,573  children,  809  public  high  schools  had  667,296  pupils;  teachers  in 
public  schools  numbered  112,483.  Eleven  state  teachers’  colleges  had  1,361 
teachers  and  21,191  students ;  vocational  education  classes  had  240,838 
students.  Total  expenditure  on  public  schools  in  1957-68  was  $l,329m.,  on 
private  secondary  schools,  $67m. ;  on  rmiversities,  colleges  and  other  higher 
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institutions  (excluding  State  University  of  New  York),  $335m.  Teachers’ 
salaries,  1957-68,  averaged  $6,100;  excluding  New  York  City,  the  average 
was  $5,619. 

The  State’s  educational  system,  including  public  and  private  schools  and 
secondary  instutitions,  miiversities,  colleges,  libraries,  museums,  etc.,  con¬ 
stitutes  (by  legislative  act)  the  ‘University  of  the  State  of  New  York,’ 
which  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Regents  consisting  of  13  members  appointed 
by  the  Legislature.  Within  the  framework  of  the  ‘University  of  the  State 
of  New  York’  was  established  in  1948  a  ‘State  University’  which  currently 
controls  28  units  of  higher  education  and  supervises  13  locally  operated 
community  colleges.  The  ‘State  University’  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
16  Trustees,  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the 
Senate. 

There  were,  in  the  autumn  of  1958, 129  universities,  colleges,  professional 
and  technical  schools  (counting  the  ‘State  University’  as  one  unit)  and  13 
community  colleges,  with  about  29,500  professors  and  teachers  and  524,791 
students,  including  summer  and  extension  courses. 

The  names,  year  of  foundation  and  numbers  of  instructors  and  full-time 
undergraduate  students  in  19  of  the  larger  colleges  and  universities  in  1957— 
68  were  as  follows ; 


Bounded 

Name  and  place 

Protessora 

Studenta 

1754 

Columbia  University,  New  York  .... 

3,097 

7,710 

1795 

Union  University,  Schenectady  and  Albany  . 

653 

1,937 

1824 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy . 

.  436 

2,936 

1831 

New  York  University,  New  York. 

3,563 

10,467 

1846 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton  .... 

115 

1,371 

1846 

Fordham  University,  Catholic,  New  York 

608 

4,583 

1846 

Buffalo,  University  of,  Buffalo  .... 

1,051 

4,606 

1847 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York' 

3,765 

976 

27,946 

1848 

Rochester,  University  of,  Rochester 

Syracuse  University,  Syi'acuse  .... 

2,920 

1849 

846 

7,400 

1864 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

478 

1,641 

1866 

St  Lawrence  University,  Canton  .... 

91 

1,347 

1857 

Cooper  Union  Institute  of  Technology,  New  York  . 

164 

578 

1861 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie  .... 

199 

1,466 

1863 

Manliattan  College,  New  York  .... 

184 

2,600 

1865 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca* ..... 

2,918 

9,342 

4,431 

1871 

St  John’s  University,  Catholic,  Brooklyn 

277 

1914 

Hunter  College,  New  York®  .... 

751 

5,666 

1930 

Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn*  .... 

983 

8,722 

*  Includes  the  City  College  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  College,  Hunter  College  and  Queen's 
College. 

’  Includes  4  contract  units  of  the  State  University. 

•  Included  in  the  totai  for  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assi^ance  provides  rehef  for  all  American 
citizens  66  years  of  age  or  older  who  have  Lived  in  the  state  for  5  of  the  9 
years  immediately  preceding  appUcation.  Number  of  recipients  in  May 
1958,  88,989,  drawing  an  average  of  $93-38  per  month;  aid  to  dependent 
chOdren  included  65,307  cases,  with  185,248  children,  grants  averaging 
$148-57  per  grant;  4,185  bhnd,  $96-68;  39,038  disabled,  $92-65  per 
month.  In  1966  the  state  had  494  hospitals  (230,274  beds)  listed  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association.  In  1967  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  had 
a  daily  average  of  91,730  resident  patients ;  on  1  July  1957  the  average  was 
6-7  per  1,000  civilian  population  (national  average,  3-3). 

In  1945  New  York  adopted  a  ‘Law  against  Discrimination’  apphcable 
to  all  employers,  pubhc  or  private,  trade  unions  and  employment  agencies, 
making  it  an  oifence  under  the  police  powers  of  the  state  to  discriminate. 
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in  matters  of  employment,  against  any  persons  on  account  of  ‘race,  creed, 
colour  or  national  origin.’  Enforcement  is  placed  with  a  ‘  State  Commission 
against  Discrimination,’  which  must  first  try  persuasion  and,  that  failing, 
may  issue  ‘  cease  and  desist  orders,’  which  the  courts  will  enforce.  The 
State  Constitution  declares  that  no  person  shall  be  subject  to  discrimination 
in  his  civil  rights  ‘  because  of  race,  colour,  creed  or  rehgion,’  but  leaves  it  to 
the  legislature  to  define  ‘  civil  rights.’ 

In  1958,  4,918  persons  were  committed  to  correctional  institutions,  2,262 
direct  to  state  prisons,  676  to  state  reformatories,  63  to  institutions  for 
defective  delinquents  and  237  to  hospitals  for  criminally  insane.  1,690 
youths,  16-20  years,  were  committed  to  a  classification  centre,  besides 
which  there  are  7  prisons,  6  reformatories,  2  institutions  for  defective 
delinquents,  2  hospitals  for  criminally  insane  and  2  youth  camps.  In  1958 
there  were  4  executions  (by  electrocution).  In  1957  murders  reported  in 
New  York  City  were  298 ;  automobiles  stolen,  13,820.  Total  executions 
since  1930  have  been  315,  includhig  226  white  men,  4  white  women,  78 
Negroes,  1  Negro  woman,  5  other  races  for  murder;  2  w'hites  for  kid¬ 
napping. 

There  are  6  penitentiaries  and  63  county  jaUs,  and  approximately  274 
city  jails  and  lock-ups. 

FINANCE,  The  state’s  general  revenues  for  the  year  ending  31  March 
1958  were  $1,453,772,135  and  expenditures  $1,453,602,806.  Of  the  total 
revenue,  taxes  furnished  $1,463,602,806.  In  19.57  individual  income  tax  (the 
state’s,  not  the  federal  government’s)  at  $476,312,000,  and  corporation  in¬ 
come  tax,  at  $251,284,000,  led  aU  states. 

The  net  long-term  debt,  31  March  1957  was  $1,396,495,000,  equal  to 
11'8%  of  the  aggregate  net  long-term  debt  of  the  48  states. 

The  assessed  valuation  in  1957-58  of  taxable  real  property  in  New  York 
City  was  $21,943,045,617  distributed  as  follows:  Lands  and  buildings, 
$18,828,171,100;  real  estate  of  corporations,  $2,075,787,390;  special 
franchise,  1956-57,  $1,039,087,127.  The  City  of  New  York,  30  June  1957, 
had  a  gross  funded  debt  of  $3,769,772,277. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  New  York  has  largo  agricultural 
interests.  In  1954  it  had  105,714  farms,  with  a  total  area  of  16,071,000 
acres;  average  farm  was  142'6  acres  valued  at  $15,179;  full  owners  num¬ 
bered  78,800  (97,676  in  1950).  Commercial  farms  numbered  77,290; 
residential  farms,  16,841  with  sales  of  less  than  $250;  part-time  farms, 
11,393  with  sales  of  between  $260  and  $2,000. 

Dairying,  with  66,428  farms,  is  the  leading  type  of  farming.  Field  crops 
comprise  maize,  winter  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  hay.  Other  products  are 
apples,  19-6m.  bu.  (1968),  leading  all  states  except  Washington;  peaches, 
pears,  cherries,  grapes,  cabbage,  onions,  potatoes ;  maple  sugar,  and  maple 
syrup.  The  farm  animals  on  1  Jan.  1968  included  48,000  horses  and  mvdes 
(138,000  in  1950),  1,438,000  milch  cows,  2,175,000  aU  cattle,  184,000  slmep, 
126,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  in  1958  yielded  1,174,000  lb.  of  wool.  Cash 
income,  1967,  from  crops,  $228,830,000  and  from  hvestock  and  livestock 

products,  $601,634,000.  .r  -i 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1940,  4o  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  districts  have  been  established,  covering  22,787,000  acres  including 
13,865,000  acres  in  104,000  farms. 

Minina.  Portland  cement  (production  concealed)  in  1957  lead  the 
mining  industries,  by  value,  followed  by  iron  ore  (3,328,000  long  tons. 
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$44-6m.),  stone  (24,265,000  short  tons,  $43-2in.),  salt  (3,691,000  short  tons, 
$28m.),  sand  and  gravel  (25,640,000  short  tons,  $26-4m.)  and  zinc  (65,000 
short  tons,  $15m.).  Other  minerals  produced  in  1957  were  petroleum 
(2,677,000  bbls,  $12-6m.),  gypsum  (864,000  short  tons,  $3-7m.),  lime,  claj^, 
natural  gas,  iron  oxide  and  peat.  In  addition,  the  state  leads  the  U.S.  in 
titanium  concentrate,  talc,  abrasive  garnet,  wollastonite  and  emery.  Quarry 
products  include  trap  rock,  slate,  marble,  limestone  and  sandstone.  The 
value  of  mineral  output  in  1957  was  $243-3m. 

Industry.  In  1954  there  were  50,628  manufacturing  establishments; 
these  had  in  1958  1,517,000  production  workers,  who  earned  $5,779m. ;  value 
added  by  manufactures  was  $16,016,817,000,  compared  with  $9,655,859,000 
in  1947.  Leading  industries  were  women’s  clothing,  printing  and  publishing, 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  books  and  commercial  printing,  men’s 
clothing,  bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Capacity  of  the  steel  industry,  1  Jan.  1957,  was  7,123,000  short  tons  of 
ingots  and  steel  for  castings  (fifth  largest  in  the  coimtry). 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  New  York  State  there  were  in  1956,  7,204 
miles  of  steam  railways.  There  were  282  airports  as  of  1  Jan.  1959,  of  which 
184  wore  commercial  and  private,  47  mimicipal  and  11  military;  there  were 
also  33  seaplane  bases  and  7  heliports.  The  canals  of  the  state,  combined 
in  1918  in  what  is  called  the  Improved  Canal  System,  have  a  length  of  519 
miles,  of  which  the  Erie  or  ‘  Barge’  canal  has  340  miles.  In  1958  the  canals 
carried  4,580,000  short  tons  of  freight.  There  are  (1958)  76,196  miles  of 
town  and  country  roads,  of  which  60,274  miles  are  improved;  13,211  miles 
are  embraced  in  the  state  highway  system ;  there  are  no  federal  roads.  The 
New  York  State  Thruway  extends  496  miles  from  New  York  City  to  Buffalo 
and  thence  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  line,  and  is  the  longest  toll  highwav  in 
the  world. 

Books  of  Reference 

Manual  for  the  Use  of  the  Legislalure.  Secretary  of  State.  Albany 
Writers’  Program.  New  York;  A  Guide  to  the  Empire  State.  New  Tori,  1946 
Caldwell,  L.  K.,  The  Government  and  Administration  of  New  York.  New  Tori,  1954 
Ellis,  D.  M.,  Short  History  of  New  York  State.  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1958 
Flici,  A.  O.  (ed.).  History  of  the  State  of  New  York.  10  vols.  New  Tori,  193.1-37 
Kouwenhoren,  J.  A.,  The  Columbia  Historical  Portrait  of  New  York.  Garden  City  N  T 
1953  j.  , 

Neyins,  A.,  and  Krout,  J.  A.  (ed.l,  The  Greater  City;  New  York,  1S98-1948.  New  Tori  and 
London,  1949 

State  LmnAliY.  The  New  York  State  Library,  Albany  1.  State  Librarian:  Charles 
Francis  Gosnell. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

GOVERNMENT.  North  Carolina,  first  settled  in  1585  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  permanently  settled  in  1663,  was  one  of  the  13  original  states 
of  the  Union.  The  present  constitution  dates  from  1876  (though  largely 
based  on  that  of  1868) ;  it  has  had  128  amendments.  The  General  Assembly 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  60  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  120 
members,  elected  for  2  years.  The  Governor  and  Lieut. -Governor  are 
elected  for  4  years.  The  Governor  may  not  succeed  himself  and  has  no 
veto.  AU  registered  citizens  with  the  usual  residential  qualifications  have 
a  vote;  registration  of  those  whose  ancestors  were  not  voters  in  1867  (the 
grandfather  clause’)  and  who  were  not  eligible  to  vote  on  1  Dec.  1908  is 
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limited  to  those  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  constitution  in  the 
English  language.  The  capital  is  Raleigh. 

The  state  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  senators  snd  12  representatives. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1956  Stevenson  polled  590,630  votes, 
Eisenhower  575,062. 

Governor.  Luther  H.  Hodges  (D.),  1957-61  (S15,000,  plus  travel 
expenses,  §5,000  and  housing). 

Lieut.-Governor.  Luther  E.  Earnhardt  (D.)  ($2,400). 

Secretary  of  State.  Thad  Eure  (D.). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  52,712  sq.  miles,  of  which  3,616 
sq.  miles  are  inland  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  4,061,929,  an 
increase  of  13-7%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1957,  4,498,000. 

Births,  1967,  were  113,143  (25-6  per  1,000  population) ;  marriages,  25,874 
(5-8) ;  deaths,  35,008  (7-9) ;  infant  deaths,  3,612  (31-8  per  1,000  live  births). 

Popidation  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950) : 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1910 

1,500,511 

697,843 

7,851 

82 

2,206,287 

45-3 

1930 

2,234,958 

918,647 

16,579 

92 

3,170,276 

64-5 

1940 

2,567,635 

981,298 

22,546 

144 

3,571,623 

72-7 

1950 

2,983,121 

1,047,353 

3,742 

4,061,929 

82-7 

Male  . 

.  1,489,840 

511,265 

All  others 

16,000 

2,017,105 

— 

Female 

1,493,281 

636,088 

15,455 

2,044,824 

— 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  native  whites  numbered  2,966,987 ; 
foreign-born  whites,  16,134.  1,368,101  persons  (33‘7%)  were  urban  (27-3% 

in  1940) ;  2,311,222  were  21  years  old  or  older. 

Cities  (with  census  population  in  1960)  are:  Charlotte,  134,042; 
Winston-Salem,  87,811;  Greensboro,  74,389;  Omham,  71,311;  Raleigh 
(capital),  65,679;  Asheville,  53,000;  Wilmington,  45,043;  High  Point, 
39,973;  Fayetteville,  34,715;  Kannapolis  (unincorporated),  28,448. 

RELIGION.  Leading  denominations  are  the  Southern  Baptists 
(846,263  members  in  1957-58),  Negro  Baptists  (325,000)  and  Southern  Metho¬ 
dists  (433,068).  Total  estimate  of  aU  denominations,  l-6m. 

EDUCATION.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  between  7  and  16,  and 
free  from  6  to  21,  but  the  General  Assembly  in  1966  amended  the  law  to 
provide  that  where  a  child  is  assigned  to  a  school  attended  by  a  child  of 
another  race,  and  where  no  private  school  is  available,  the  compulsory  law 
wUl  not  be  effective.  In  1956-57  public  school  enrolment  was  1,039,487 
(732,731  white  and  306,766  Negro)  in  3,161  buildings;  484,456  children 
were  transported  to  and  from  school  in  buses.  In  1955-66  teachers  (not 
including  1,921  principals)  numbered  33,391,  including  9,095  Negroes. 
There  are  7  state-supported  normal  schools  and  teachers’  colleges  (3  white, 
3  Negro  and  1  Indian),  special  schools  for  blind  and  deaf  and  5  four-year 
coUeges  (3  white  and  2  Negro).  Classroom  teachers,  1955-56,  in  white 
schools,  had  average  salary  of  $3,208;  Negro  schools,  $3,305.  Total 

expenditure  for  public  education,  1955-66,  $158,142,730.  _ 

Higher  instruction  is  given  m  63  senior  and  junior  institutions  with  total 
enrolment,  1957,  of  65,005.  They  include  the  Greater  University  of  North 
Carolina  with  three  units,  the  university  proper  at  Chapel  Hill  (f(^ded  m 
1795)  with  (1956)  1,166  professors  and  6,971  students;  the  State  College  of 
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Agriculture  and  Engineering  at  Raleigh  (founded  in  1889)  with  585  pro-  1 
feseors,  and  5,495  pupils,  and  the  Women’s  College  (Greensboro)  with  227  ' 
professors  and  2,265  students.  Duke  University,  at  Durham,  has  an  endow-  < 
ment  of  $41m.;  it  had  606  instructors  and  5,026  students.  There  are  7 
state-supported  teachers’  colleges  (3  white,  3  Negro  and  1  Indian),  special 
schools  for  bhnd  and  deaf,  and  5  four-year  colleges  (3  white  and  2  Negro). 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  was  being  drawn  in  June  1958  by 
50,762  persons  receiving  an  average  of  $35-86  per  month ;  24,045  families 
with  72,960  dependent  children  averaged  $70-96  per  month;  5,019  blind, 
$45-11 ;  16,578  totally  disabled,  $40-5.  In  1958  the  state  had  196  hospitals 
(30,000  beds). 

Segregation  of  Negroes  is  observed  with  few  exceptions  throughout  the 
entire  educational  system  (subject  to  admission  of  pupils  by  local  admini¬ 
strative  boards),  welfare  and  penal  institutions  and  fraternal  associations. 
Indians  must  have  separate  schools  and  a  separate  home  for  the  insane. 
Inter-racial  marriage  is  prohibited  between  white,  Negroes  and  Indians. 

In  1919  North  Carolina  passed  a  law  permitting,  under  legal  safeguards, 
the  sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  30  June  1958, 
1,004  men  and  3,982  women  had  been  sterilized. 

In  1958  there  were  2  executions;  total  executions  (by  lethal  gas)  since 
1930  were  262,  including  59  whites,  198  Negroes  and  5  other  races. 

FINANCE.  General  revenue  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1957  was 
$528,714,000  ($369,779,000  from  taxation  and  $113,906,000  from  federal 
aid).  General  expenditure  was  $498,102,000  (education  $207,690,000 ;  high¬ 
ways,  $136,850,000;  public  welfare,  $44,035,000). 

On  30  June  1958  the  net  long-term  debt  amounted  to  $231,760,000, 
principally  for  highway  and  schoolbuilding  construction. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  chief  occupation  is  agriculture, 
highly  varied  in  character.  In  1954  there  were  267,906  farms  (second  only  to 
Texas),  covering  a  total  farm  area  of  18,260,346  acres ;  average  farm  was  of 
68  acres  valued  (land  and  buildings)  at  $8,063.  In  1954,  96,586  tenant- 
farmers  operated  36-1%  of  all  farms;  commercial  farms  numbered  181,660. 
About  25,000  farmers  sell  nothing  off  the  farm. 

In  1957  there  were  37  soU-conservation  districts  embracing  28,695,883 
acres  (including  284,789  farms). 

Cash  income  from  crops  (1957)  was  $608,710,000  and  from  livestock 
$267,099,000.  Maize  is  produced  in  every  county ;  output,  1957,60,125,000 
bu.  The  chief  money  crops  are  tobacco,  poultry,  dairy  products,  cotton, 
maize  and  peanuts  (307-7m.  lb.  in  1957).  Cultivation  of  cotton  (1957) 
produced  231,000  bales.  North  Carolina  leads  in  the  production  of  tobacco 
(669,740,000  lb.).  Also  grown  are  sweet  potatoes,  peaches,  potatoes  and 
sorgum.  On  1  Jan.  1968  the  farm  animals  were:  198,000  horses  and  mules, 
984,000  all  cattle,  379,000  milch  cows,  61,000  sheep  and  1,406,000  swine. 

Forestry.  Timber,  covering  20,075,700  acres,  is  important,  furnishing 
about  7%  of  the  total  value  of  farm  products.  The  area  of  national  and 
state  forest  lands  (1957)  was  1,154,000  acres. 

Mining.  Minerals  in  great  variety  (over  500  types,  leading  all  states)  are 
found  in  the  state.  North  Carohna  since  1900  has  furnished  about  60%  of 
the  coimtry’s  supply  of  scrap  mica  (output  about  50,000  short  tons).  It  also 
leads  in  the  production  of  feldspar,  sihca,  millstones,  residual  kaolin  clays, 
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and  is  the  only  producer  of  pyrophyllite  (a  substitute  for  tale).  Minera 
products,  1957,  were  valued  at  $47m. 

Industry.  North  Carolina’s  7,000  industrial  establishments  in  1967  had 
480,000  production  workers.  Gross  value  of  industrial  production  in  1967 
was  $7,473m.  The  leading  industries  were  textile  goods  (leading  aU  states), 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  (70%  of  the  U.S.  production,  leading  all  states), 
electrical  machinery,  processing  of  some  60  food  crops  and  the  manufacture 
of  furniture  (leading  aU  states). 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  state  in  1958  contained  4,514  miles  of 
steam  railway.  Electric  street  railways  have  been  ehminated.  The  state 
was  the  first  to  undertake  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  aU  highways 
within  her  borders,  reheving  the  local  authorities;  she  maintains,  1958, 
70,477  miles  of  highways,  including  36,951  miles  of  paved  highways. 
Airports  in  1957  numbered  114,  of  which  36  were  municipal. 

Books  of  Reference 

North  Carolina  Manual.  Secretary  ol  State.  Raleigh.  Biennial 
North  Carolina;  A  Guide  to  the  Old  North  State.  Unir.  of  N.C.,  Chapel  Hill,  1955 
Hobbs,  S.  H.,  AortA  Carolina:  an  economic  and  social  profile.  Univ.  of  N.O.,  Chapel  Hill,  1958 
Lefler,  H.  T.,  North  Carolina  History  told  by  Contemporaries.  2ud  ed.  Univ.  of  N.C.,  Chapel 
Hill,  1948 

Lefler,  H.  T.,  and  Newsome,  A.  E.,  North  Carolina ;  the  history  of  a  Southern  Stale.  Univ. 
of  N.C.,  Chapel  HUl,  1954 

State  Librabt.  North  Carolina  State  Library,  Raleigh.  Slate  Librarian:  Mrs  Miles 
Hughey. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

GOVERNMENT.  North  Dakota,  first  settled  around  1800,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Union  on  2  Nov.  1889;  previously  it  had  formed  part  of 
the  Dakota  Territory,  established  2  March  1861.  The  present  constitution 
dates  from  1889;  it  has  had  64  amendments.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  49  members  elected  for  4  years,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  113  members  elected  for  2  years.  The  Governor  and 
Lieut.-Govemor  are  elected  for  2  years.  Qualified  electors  are  (with 
necessary  exceptions)  all  citizens  and  civilized  Indians.  The  state  has  63 
organized  counties ;  the  capital  is  Bismarck.  The  state  sends  to  Congress 
2  senators  and  2  representatives,  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  state. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  166,766  votes, 
Stevenson  96,742. 

Governor.  John  E.  Davis  (R.),  1959-61  (.$9,000). 

Lieut. -Governor.  C.  P.  Dahl  (R.)  ($1,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  Ben  Meier  (R.). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  70,837  sq.  miles,  654  sq.  miles 
being  water.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  administered  (1957) 
915,658  acres,  of  which  103,377  acres  were  assigned  to  tribes.  Census 
population,  1  April  1950,  619,936,  a  decrease  of  22,299  or  3'5%  since  1940. 
Estimated  population,  1  July  1967,  644,000.  Births  in  1957  (provisional) 
were  16,610  (25-8  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  6,504  (8'6);  infant  deaths, 
443  (26-7  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages,  4,144  (6-4);  divorces  647. 
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Population  at  4  federal  censuses  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was : 

Per  sq. 


■White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910 

569,855 

617 

6,486 

98 

577,056 

8-2 

1920 

639,954 

467 

6,254 

197 

646,872 

9-2 

1940 

631,464 

201 

10,114 

156 

641,935 

9-3 

1950 

608,448 

267 

10,766 

165 

619,636 

8-8 

Male . 

317,153 

135 

5,555 

101 

322,944 

Female 

291,295 

122 

5,211 

64 

296,692 

— 

The  number  of  foreign-bom  whites  in  1950  was  49,232  (7'8%  of  the  total 
population),  of  whom  13,268  (26-9%)  were  Norwegians,  12,393  (25-2%) 
were  Russians,  6,179  Canadians  and  4,195  Germans. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  164,817  (26-5%)  were  urban;  those  21 
years  old  or  older  numbered  366,586;  36%  (178,054  males  and  45,488 
females)  were  gainfully  employed.  The  largest  cities  are  Fargo  with 
population,  1950,  of  38,256;  Grand  Forks,  26,836;  Minot,  22,032  and 
Bismarck,  18,640. 

RELIGION.  The  leading  religious  denominations  are  the  Roman 
Catholics,  with  130,639  meml^rs  in  1950;  Combined  Lutherans,  172,481; 
Methodists,  18,722;  Presbyterians,  11,490. 

EDUCATION.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  16,  or  until  the  17th  birthday  if  the  eighth  grade  has  not  been  com¬ 
pleted.  In  1956-57  the  public  elementary  schools  had  5,490  fuU-time 
classroom  teachers  and  102,420  pupils ;  secondary  schools,  1,904  teachers 
and  32,372  pupils.  In  1956  the  2,221  one-room  schools  had  23,358  pupils; 
the  graded  country  schools,  2,138  pupils,  and  the  town  graded  schools, 
100,192  pupils.  Classroom  teachers,  elementary  schools,  1954—55,  received 
an  average  salary  of  $2,600;  secondary  schools,  $3,350.  The  state  univer¬ 
sity  at  Grand  Forks,  founded  in  1883,  had  (1957)  300  teachers  and  3,400 
students;  the  state  agricultural  college,  149  teachers  and  2,487  students. 
Total  enrolment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  1956-57,  1 1,650.  State 
expenditure  on  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  1955-56,  $35m. 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  is  provided  for  aU  needy  persons  65 
years  of  age  or  older  who  have  resided  in  the  state  for  1  year  and  for  10  years 
in  the  U.S.,  or  who  are  citizens ;  in  Dec.  1957,  7,694  were  drawing  an  average 
of  $76-33  monthly;  1,642  families  with  4,714  children,  $136-07;  112  bhnd 
persons,  $66-95;  1,015  totally  disabled,  $86-7.  In  1956  the  state  had  63 
hospitals  (6,715  beds)  listed  by  the  American  Hospital  Association. 

In  1913  North  Dakota  passed  a  statute  permitting,  under  safeguards, 
the  sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958, 
359  males  and  616  females  had  been  sterilized. 

The  state  penitentiary,  on  31  Dec.  1957,  held  241  inmates  (37  per  100,000 
population).  There  is  no  death  penalty  except  for  treason,  and  for  murder 
committed  by  a  murderer  in  prison. 

Marriage  between  white  and  coloured  persons  was  made  legal  in  1956. 

FINANCE.  General  revenue  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1957  was 
$101,769,000  and  general  expenditures,  $100,967,000;  taxation  provided 
$51,750,000  and  federal  aid,  $20,375,000;  education  took  $24,380,000; 
highways,  $30,309,000,  and  welfare,  $9,367,000. 

Total  net  long-term  debt  on  30  June  1957,  $4,021,000. 
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PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the 
North  Dakota  population.  In  1954  there  were  61,939  farms  (73,962  in 
1946)  with  an  area  of  41,731,000  acres  (37,936,000  in  1946);  the  average 
farm  was  of  673  acres  valued  at  $24,549.  Farm-tenants,  1954,  operated 
21%  of  the  farms  and  fuU  owners,  23,632  farms.  Large-scale  farming  is 
growing;  in  1940,  6,405  farms  exceeded  1,000  acres,  and  in  1954,  9,922 
farms.  Of  aU  farms  53%  had  telephones  in  1955,  95%  had  electricity 
and  58,000  farms  had  116,000  tractors. 

Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  and  livestock,  $554-7m.  North  Dakota 
leads,  usually,  in  the  production  of  barley  (75,207,000  bu.  in  1957),  of 
spring  wheat  (91,504,000  bu.),  of  rye  (4,235,000  bu.)  and  of  durum  wheat 
(26,640,000  bu.).  Other  important  products  are  flax  seed,  potatoes,  hay,  oats 
and  maize.  The  state  has  also  an  active  livestock  industry,  chiefly  horse 
and  cattle  raising.  On  1  Jan.  1958  the  farm  animals  were :  67,000  horses 
and  mules,  374,000  mOch  cows,  1,870,000  all  cattle,  678,000  sheep  and 
347,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  yielded  (1957),  5,229,000  lb.  of  wool  from 
590,000  sheep.  National  forest  area,  1957,  1,103,879  acres. 

In  1956  there  were  79  soil- conservation  districts  embracing  43,630,000 
acres  (68,000  farms  and  ranches),  covering  97%  of  the  state’s  acreage. 

Mining.  The  mineral  resources  of  North  Dakota  consist  chiefly  of 
lignite  coal  (2,561,000  short  tons  produced  in  1957)  and  oil  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1951.  Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  1957  was  13,642,000 
bbls  ($42-7m.);  of  natural  gas,  12,400m.  cu.  ft.  Total  value  of  mineral 
output,  1957,  $57,796,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Business  telephones,  1956,  numbered  30,000  and 
residential,  70,000 — smallest  of  any  state  except  Nevada.  In  1956  there 
were  6,257  miles  of  steam  railway  in  the  state.  The  state  highway  depart¬ 
ment  maintained,  in  1956,  6,264  miles  of  highway,  graded  and  surfaced; 
local  authorities,  110,340  miles.  Airports  in  1957  numbered  165,  of  which 
44  were  pubhc. 

Books  of  Reference 

Manual  for  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  Secretary  of  State.  Bismarck.  Irregular 
federal  Writers’  Project.  North  Dakota :  A  Guide  to  the  Northern  State.  2nd  ed.  Oxford 
Univ,  Press,  New  York.  1950 

Kazeck,  M.  E.,  North  Dakota,  a  human  and  economic  geography.  Eargo,  195G 
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GOVERNMENT.  Ohio,  flrst  settled  in  1788,  unofficially  entered  the 
Union  on  19  Feb.  1803;  entrance  was  made  official,  retroactive  to  1  March 
1803,  on  8  Aug.  1953.  The  question  of  a  general  revision  of  the  constitution 
drafted  by  an  elected  convention  is  submitted  to  the  people  every  20  years. 

During  1969-60  the  Senate  consisted  of  33  members  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  139  members.  Half  of  the  Senate  is  elected  for  2  years, 
half  for  4  years;  the  House  is  elected  for  2  years;  the  Governor  and  Lieut. - 
Governor  for  4  years.  Qualified  as  electors  are  (with  necessary  exceptions) 
all  citizens  21  years  of  age  who  have  the  usual  residential  qualifications. 
Ohio  is  divided  into  88  counties;  the  capital  (since  1816)  is  Columbus. 
Ohio  sends  23  representatives  to  Congress. 

In  the  1956  presidential  elections  Eisenhower  polled  2,262,610  votes  and 
Stevenson  1,439,655. 
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Governor.  Michael  diSalle  (D.),  1959-63  ($25,000). 

Lieut. -Governor.  John  W.  Dorahay  (R.),  1959-63  ($8,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  Ted  W.  Brown  "(R.),  1959-63  ($15,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  41,263  sq.  miles,  of  which  222  sq. 
miles  are  inland  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  7,946,627,  an 
increase  of  1,039,015  or  15%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  on  1  July 
1958,  was  9,458,871.  In  1957  births  numbered  243,470  (26-3  per  1,000 
population):  deaths,  91,132  (9-8);  infant  deaths,  6,008  (24-7  per  1,000  live 
births) ;  marriages,  59,256  (6-4) ;  divorces,  22,678. 

Population  at  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was : 

Per  eq. 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910 

4,654,897 

111,452 

127 

645 

4,767,121 

117-0 

1930 

6,335,173 

309,304 

435 

1,785 

6,646,697 

161-6 

1940 

6,566,631 

339.461 

338 

1,282 

6,907,612 

168-0 

1950 

7,428,222 

613,072 

1,146 

3,528 

7,946,627 

193-8 

Male  . 

.  3,672,387 

252,827 

857 

2,050 

3,928,534 

— 

Female 

,  3,755,835 

280,245 

289 

1,478 

4,018,093 

— 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  native  whites  numbered  6,985,064; 
foreign-born  whites,  443,158;  5,578,274  persons  (70-2%)  were  urban 

(66-8%  in  1940).  Those  21  years  or  older  numbered  5,279,761. 

Estimated  population  of  chief  cities  on  1  July  1958  was  : 


Cleveland 

926,111 

Loraiu  . 

.  60,507 

Elyria 

.  37,459 

Cincinnati 

570,995 

Lima 

.  57,508 

Barberton 

.  36,619 

Columbus 

472,110 

Mansfield 

.  62,082 

Sandusky 

.  34,639 

Toledo  . 

339,539 

Cuyahoga  Falls 

.  49,233 

Garfield  Heights 

.  34,628 

Akron  . 

306,207 

Kettering 

.  47,936 

Shaker  Heights 

.  33,437 

Dayton 

297,454 

Zanesville 

.  45,021 

Lancaster 

.  32,372 

Youngsto-wn  , 

184,833 

Middletown  . 

.  43,685 

Alliance 

.  30,901 

Canton  . 

123,492 

East  Cleveland 

.  40,565 

Findlay 

.  28,439 

Springfield 

87,835 

Newark 

.  39,870 

Maple  Heights 

.  28,203 

Hamilton 

71,816 

Portsmouth  . 

.  39,811 

Bast  Liverpool 

.  27,138 

Parma  . 

70,587 

Marion  . 

.  38,865 

Upper  Arlington 

.  27,133 

Lakewood 

66,852 

Norwood 

.  38,827 

Chillicothe 

.  27,129 

Warren 

62,374 

Steubenville  . 

.  38,783 

South  Euclid  . 

.  27,126 

Cleveland  Heights  . 
Euclid  . 

61,666 

61,327 

Massillon 

.  38,252 

Ashtabula 

.  26,872 

RELIGION.  The  approximate  strength  of  chief  religious  bodies  is: 
Roman  Catholic,  with  1,842,146  members  in  1957;  Methodist,  573,588 
(1958);  Lutheran,  450,000  (1957);  Presbyterian,  230,678  (1957);  American 
and  National  Baptist,  200,000  (1957);  Jewish,  200,000  (1956). 

EDUCATION.  School  attendance  during  full  term  is  compulsory  for 
children  from  6  to  18  years  of  age.  In  1957-58  the  1,300  kindergartens  had 
2,028  teachers  and  124,066  pupils;  3,000  public  elementary  schools  had 
36,859  teachers  and  1,082,000  enrolled  pupils;  164  junior  high  schools  had 
4,480  teachers  and  107,809  pupils;  977  high  schools  had  20,595  teachers 
and  436,177  pupils;  47  teachers’  training  institutions  had  30,000  students 
and  2,800  teachers.  Teachers’  salaries,  1967-58,  averaged  $4,441  (national 
average,  $4,520).  Expenditure  on  public  schools  in  1957-58  was 
$462m.,  and  on  higher  education,  $156m.  The  state’s  60  universities  and 
colleges  had  a  total  enrolment  of  150,000  resident  students  in  1956-57 ;  the 
following  had  2,000  or  more  students  in  1957-68: 
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Professors,  Students  (all 


■Founded 

Institutions 

etc. 

j  - - - 

departments) 

1804 

Ohio  Universitv,  Athens  (State) '  .  .  .  . 

298 

9,847 

1809 

Miami  University,  Oxford  (State)  .... 

319 

7,694 

1826 

■Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland  (Private)'  . 

453 

7,314 

1831 

Xavier  University,  Cincinnati  (Roman  Catholic) ' 

99 

2,969 

2,169 

1833 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin  (Private) '  . 

191 

1850 

University  of  Dayton  (Roman  Catholic)  . 

177 

3,388 

1870 

University  of  Akron  (Municipal)  .... 

160 

3,408 

1872 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus  (State) 

2,062 

28,565 

1872 

Toledo  University  (Municipal)  *  .  .  .  . 

166 

8,412 

1874 

University  of  Cincinnati  (Municipal) 

516 

9,320 

1880 

Case  School  of  Technology,  Cleveland  (Private)  ' 

179 

2,163 

1886 

John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland  (Roman  Catholic) 

143 

3,100 

1908 

Youngstown  University  (Municipal)  *  .  .  . 

163 

6,026 

1910 

Bowling  Green  State  University  (State)  . 

208 

5,765 

1912 

Kent  State  University  (State)  '  .  .  .  . 

'  Figures  relate  to  year  1956-57. 

324 

9,818 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  (maximum  $65  a  month  and  cost  of 
nursing  care)  provides  for  American  citizens  65  years  or  older  who  have 
resided  in  the  state  for  5  years,  with  other  income  not  exceeding  $720  per 
annum;  in  May  1958,  90,652  persons  were  drawing  an  average  of  $58-66  per 
month;  2,213  aged  persons  were  being  maintained  in  institutions.  The 
state  welfare  department  in  May  1958  had  62,878  children  under  care  of 
public  or  private  child-welfare  agencies. 

In  1957  the  state  had  254  hospitals  (74,832  beds)  listed  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association.  Hospitals  for  mental  diseases,  on  31  Aug.  1958,  had 
43,209  patients  or  457  per  100,000  population  (estimate). 

A  Civil  Rights  Act  (1933)  forbids  inns,  restaurants,  theatres,  retail  stores 
and  all  other  places  of  public  resort  to  discriminate  against  citizens  on 
grounds  of  ‘  colour  or  race’ ;  none  may  be  denied  the  right  to  serve  on  juries 
on  the  grounds  of  ‘colour  or  race’;  insurance  companies  are  forbidden  to 
discriminate  between  ‘white  persons  and  coloured,  wholly  or  partially  of 
African  descent.’  Ohio  has  no  segregation  in  the  public  schools. 

The  state’s  penal  and  reformatory  system,  30  June  1958,  held  11,583 
inmates.  Of  the  7,760  convictions  for  major  offences  in  1957,  41  were  for 
murder.  In  1958  there  were  6  executions;  total  executions  (by  electrocu¬ 
tion)  since  1930  were  164,  all  for  murder. 

FINANCE.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1957  general  revenue  was 
$754,155,000  (taxation,  $684,189,000,  and  federal  aid,  $105,352,(100)  and 
general  expenditure  was  $896,729,000  (education,  $183,118,000;  highways, 
$385,295,000,  and  public  welfare,  $129,119,000). 

The  net  long-term  debt  of  the  state  on  30  June  1958  was  $492,195,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Ohio  is  extensively  devoted  to  agri¬ 
culture.  In  1954,  177,074  farms  covered  19,991,586  acres,  of  which 
9,725,973  acres  were  crop  land;  average  farm  was  112-9  acres  valued  at 
$21,041.  Commercial  farms  numbered  123,457  and  residential  farms, 
28,972.  Tenant-farmers  operated  16-4%  of  all  farms  (26-3%  in  1940). 

Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  and  livestock,  $993,227,000,  and  for  the 
first  7  months  of  1958,  was  $556,722,000.  The  most  important  crops  are 
(1958):  Maize  (184-lm.  bu.),  oats  (56-lm.  bu.),  wheat  (44-2m.  bu.),  soy¬ 
beans  (35-9m.  bu.),  potatoes  (3m.  cwt),  tobacco  (16-9m.  lb.),  sugar  beet 
(273,000  tons),  apples  (3-2m.  bu.),  grapes  (17,000  tons).  The  wool  clip  in 
1968  yielded  9-2m.  lb.  from  1,152,000  sheep.  National  forest  area,  1955, 
105,926  acres;  state  forest  area,  1956,  152,617  acres.  On  1  Jan.  1958  the 
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livestock  on  Ohio  farms  was:  61,000  horses  and  mules,  893,000  milch  cows, 
2,344,000  all  cattle,  2,586,000  swine  and  1,270,000  sheep. 

In  1957  there  were  87  sod-conservation  districts  embracing  24,755,670 
acres,  of  which  20,255,965  acres  were  farm  land  (174,861  farms). 

Mining.  Ohio  has  also  extensive  mineral  resources;  value  of  total 
mineral  output  (excluding  value  of  pig-iron),  1957,  $385,858,000.  The 
state  produced,  1957:  Lime,  2,763,000  short  tons;  sand  and  gravel, 
30,596,000  short  tons;  coal,  36-9m.  short  tons;  salt,  2,824,878  short  tons; 
petroleum,  5,478,000  bbls;  natural  gas  output,  29,300m.  cu.  ft. 

Industry.  In  Aug.  1958  the  manufacturing  establishments  had  (esti¬ 
mated)  1,130,000  workers;  the  largest  industry  was  machinery  (excluding 
electrical)  with  (estimated)  265,100  workers.  The  value  added  by  manu¬ 
facturers  in  1956  was  $12,372m.  Ohio  is  the  second  largest  producer  of 
pig-iron  and  steel  with  a  capacity,  1  Jan.  1957,  of  26,596,280  short  tons  of 
ingots  and  steel  for  castings. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  state  (1956)  maintains  18,373  miles  of  high¬ 
way,  all  hard  surfaced.  The  railroads  had,  1958,  8,900  miles  of  track.  There 
were  375  airports  and  landing  fields  in  1958,  of  which  175  were  commercially 
operated  and  41  publicly  owned;  71  were  lighted.  As  of  30  June  1958 
there  were  25  helicopter  ports. 

Books  of  Reference 

Official  Rosier:  Federal,  State,  Caartty  Officers  and  Department  Information.  Secretary  of 
State.  Columbus.  Bienuial 

Ohio :  An  Empire  within  an  Empire.  Development  and  Publicity  Commission.  Columbus. 
1951 

Federal  Writers’  Project.  The  Ohio  Guide.  Sponsored  by  the  State  Arch,  and  Hist.  Soo. 
New  York,  1951 

Aumann,  F.  B..,  and  Walker,  H.,  The  Government  and  Administration  of  Ohio.  New  York, 
1956 

Rose,  A.  H.,  Ohio  Government,  State  and  Local.  Saint  Louis,  1953 

Eoseboom,  E.  H.,  and  Weisenburger,  F.  P.,  A  Uislory  of  Ohio.  State  Arch,  and  Hist.  Soc., 
Columbus,  1953 

Wittke,  F.  0.  (ed.).  History  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  State  Arch,  and  Hist.  Soc.  6  vols. 
Columbus,  1941-42 


OKLAHOMA 

GOVERNMENT.  An  unorganized  area  in  the  centre  of  the  present 
state  was  thrown  open  to  white  settlers  on  22  April  1889.  The  Territory  of 
Oklahoma  was  organized  in  1890  to  include  this  area  and  other  sections, 
opened  to  white  settlements  by  runs  or  lotteries  during  the  next  decade. 
On  16  Nov.  1907  Oklahoma  was  combined  with  the  Indian  Territory  and 
admitted  as  a  state.  The  present  constitution,  dating  from  1907,  provides 
for  the  initiative  and  the  referendum ;  it  has  had  41  amendments. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  44  members,  who  are  elected  for 
4  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  elected  for  2  years  and  consisting 
of  from  118  to  123  members.  The  Governor  and  Lieut. -Governor  are 
elected  for  4  years.  Electors  are  (with  necessary  exceptions)  all  citizens 
21  years  old  or  older,  with  the  usual  residential  quahfications ;  the  voters 
in  1952  defeated  a  proposal  to  lower  the  age  to  18.  Indians  are  qualified 
as  voters.  The  state  has  77  counties ;  the  capital  is  Oklahoma  City. 

The  state  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  senators  and  6  representatives. 
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In  the  1966  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  473,760  votes, 
Stevenson  385,581. 

Goveriwr.  J.  H.  Edmondson  (D.),  1959-63  ($15,000). 

Lieui.-Govemor.  George  Nigh  (D.)  ($5,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  John  D.  Conner  (D.)  ($9,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area  69,919  sq.  miles,  of  which  888  sq. 
miles  are  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  2,233,351,  a  decrease  of 
103,083  or  4-4%  since  1940.  Estimated  population  1  July  1957,  2,277,000. 
Births  (1957,  provisional)  were  50,957  (22-4  per  1,000  population);  deaths, 
21,085  (9-3);  infant  deaths,  1,299  (25-5  per  10,000  live  births);  marriages, 
30,581  (13-4);  divorces,  including  annulments,  12,237. 

The  population  at  4  federal  censuses  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950) 
was : 

Per  sq. 


IVlute 

Negro 

Indiaa 

Asiatic 

Tota 

mile 

1910 

1,444,531 

137,612 

74,825 

187 

1,657,155 

23-9 

19S0 

2,130,778 

172,198 

92,725 

339 

2,396,040 

34-6 

1940 

2,104,228 

168,849 

63,125 

232 

2,336,434 

33-7 

1950 

2,032,526 

145,503 

53,769 

634 

2,233,351 

32-4 

Male  . 

1,017,323 

70,425 

26,992 

310 

1,115,556 

_ 

Female 

1,015,203 

75,078 

26,777 

224 

1,117,796 

— 

Non-whites  in  1950,  200,825  included  98,232  males  and  102,693  females. 
In  1950,  1,139,481  (61%)  were  urban  (37-6%  in  1940).  Only  11  of  the  77 
counties  increased  in  population  between  1940  and  1950.  Those  21  years  of 
age  or  older  numbered  1,382,108.  Indians,  in  1957,  occupied  2,039,774 
acres  administered  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs ;  57,220  acres 
were  allotted  to  tribes. 

The  moat  important  cities  (with  census  population,  1950)  are  Oklahoma 
City  (243,504);  Tulsa  (182,740);  Muskogee  (37,289);  Enid  (36,017); 
Lawton  (34,757) ;  Norman  (27,006) ;  Shawnee  (22,948) ;  Stillwater  (20,238) ; 
Ponca  City  (20,180)  and  Bartlesville  (19,228). 

RELIGION.  The  chief  religious  bodies  in  1956  were  Baptists,  400,338; 
Roman  Catholics  78,602;  Northern  and  Southern  Methodists,  206,423; 
Indian  Methodists,  about  7,370 ;  Disciples  of  Christ,  99,032.  Oklahoma  is 
the  one  state  still  adhering  to  complete  prohibition. 

EDUCATION.  Oklahoma  statutes  used  to  require  separate  educational 
facilities  for  whites  and  Negroes,  including  specialized  schools  for  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind;  separate  reform  schools,  agricultural  and  trade  schools. 
Statutes  formerly  required  separate  railway  facilities ;  separate  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  buses  and  street  cars;  in  parks,  playgrounds;  in  hospitals  for  mental 
and  tubercular  patients;  in  homes  for  orphans  and  the  aged.  Negroes  are 
forbidden  to  marry  into  other  races.  The  17  May  1954  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  radically  altered  the  state  public-school  system;  more  than  half 
the  1,795  public-school  districts  had.  Sept.  1955,  both  white  and  Negro 
pupils  in  the  same  classes.  In  1948  the  Federal  District  Court  ruled  that  the 
State  University  was  violating  the  U.S.  constitution  in  failing  to  provide 
educational  facilities  for  Negro  students  equal  to  those  furnished  to  white 
students;  the  legislature  in  1949  enacted  a  law  under  which  they  are  now 
admitted  to  the  university. 

In  1967-68  there  were  1,372  public-school  districts  with  513,600  pupils; 
the  20,698  teachers  and  superintendents  were  paid  an  average  of  $4,272. 
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Total  expenditure  on  education  in  1957-58,  $120,693,233,  of  which  state 
expenditure  was  $58,031,267.  The  University  of  Oklahoma  (founded  at 
Norman  in  1890)  had  604  full-time  professors  and  9,954  resident  students 
(excluding  medical) ;  Oklahoma  State  University  (formerly  Oklahoma  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College,  founded  in  1890  at  Stillwater)  had  494 
professors  and  8,888  students  (excluding  veterinary). 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance,  1957-58,  was  being  drawn  by 
103,016  persons,  receiving  an  average  of  $59-66  per  month;  16,487  families, 
including  42,994  dependent  children,  averaged  $86-40  per  family;  2,643 
blind,  $60-42;  9,318  totally  disabled,  $61-22.  In  1967  the  state  licensed 
191  hospitals  and  infirmaries  (9,648  beds).  In  1958  state  hospitals  for 
mental  diseases  had  an  average  of  7,524  patients;  state  schools  for  mentally 
retarded,  including  epileptics,  had  1,946  pupils. 

Penal  institutions,  31  Dec.  1957,  held  2,666  inmates  (119  per  100,000  of 
the  population);  correctional  institutions  (June  1958)  held  368  boys  and 
girls.  The  death  penalty  may  be  imposed  for  murder;  since  1930  there  have 
been  54  executions  by  electrocution,  including  35  whites,  1 1  Negroes  and  3 
American  Indians,  for  murder. 

In  1931  Oklahoma  passed  a  law  permitting,  under  legal  safeguards,  the 
sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons,  but  in  1950  the  law  was 
declared  unconstitutional. 

FINANCE.  General  revenue  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1957  was 
$370,846,000  (taxation,  $235,720,000;  federal  aid,  $86,486,000),  and  general 
expenditure,  $388,881,000  (education,  $107,752,000;  highways,  $114,088,000; 
public  welfare,  $103,316,000). 

Total  net  long-term  debt,  30  June  1957,  was  $196,300,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Oklahoma  is  mainly  agricultural.  In 
1964  it  had  118,979  farms  with  a  total  area  of  35,630,045  acres,  of  which 
10,249,134  acres  were  in  crops.  Average  farm  was  299-6  acres  valued  at 
$18,840  ($6,713  in  1945).  Owners  and  part  owners  operated  89,790  farms, 
tenants  28,936  farms  and  managers  544  farms. 

Large-scale  commercial  farming  is  becoming  the  dominant  form ;  4,880 
farms  exceeded  1,000  acres.  On  the  other  hand,  subsistence  farming  also 
exists;  in  1950,  19,996  farms  (14%  of  the  142,246  farms  reporting)  showed 
a  gross  production,  for  sale  and  farm  consumption,  valued  at  less  than 
$250. 

Soil  erosion  is  serious — wind  and  water  erosion  in  the  western  part  and 
water  erosion  in  the  eastern.  Of  the  total  surface  (44,526,881  acres)  7% 
in  1954  was  found  seriously  eroded  (75%  or  more  of  the  top-soil  gone), 
34-8%  was  moderately  eroded  (having  lost  from  25  to  75%  of  the  top-soil) 
and  68-2%  was  free  or  nearly  free' from  erosion.  About  85%  of  land 
suitable  for  crops  needs  conservation  measures  to  prevent  excessive  loss  of 
soil,  and  about  93%  of  land  suitable  only  for  permanent  grass  needs  pre¬ 
ventive  measures.  In  1957  there  were  87  soil-conservation  districts  em¬ 
bracing  39,661,782  acres;  they  included  142,394  farms  and  ranches. 

Oklahoma  usually  leads  in  production  of  broom  com  (13,300  tons  in 
1957).  The  yield  of  wheat  in  1957  was  43,025,000  bu. ;  of  grain  sorghums, 
15,213,000  bu.  The  cotton  crop  for  1957  amounted  to  263,000  bales. 

Estimated  cash  income  from  crops  in  1957  was  $168-3m.,  and  from 
livestock,  $316-2m.  On  1  Jan.  1958  the  stock  comprised  389,000  milch  cows. 
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2,988,000  all  cattle,  347,000  swine,  244,000  sheep,  88,000  horses  and  mules. 
Wool  yield,  1957,  was  1,685,000  lb.  from  203,000  sheep.  National  forest 
lands  (1957)  total  372,778  acres. 

Mining.  In  the  U.S.  Oklahoma  ranks  fourth  as  a  petroleum  producer. 
Producing  oilwells,  1958,  71,876.  In  1957,  215,463,764  bbls  of  crude 
petroleum  were  produced,  596,171,028,000  cu.  ft  of  natural  gas,  2,195,000 
short  tons  of  coal,  468,269  short  tons  of  gypsum  (1956),  14,951  short  tons  of 
recoverable  lead  and  7,183  short  tons  of  recoverable  zinc.  The  total  mineral 
output  in  1957  was  valued  at  $803,937,000. 

Industry.  Petroleum  refining  is  the  chief  industry;  15  refineries  were 
operating  on  1  Jan.  1958  with  a  capacity  of  390,500  bbls  of  oil  per  day.  In 
1956,  1,437  manufacturing  establishments  had  88,751  production  workers 
earning  $387,385,151. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  state,  1958,  maintained  11,000  miles  of 
highway;  the  counties,  82,965  miles.  In  1956  Oklahoma  had  7,860  miles  of 
steam  railway.  Airports,  1958,  numbered  117,  of  which  77  were  public. 

Books  of  Reference 

State  Election  Board.  Directory,  Slaie  of  OklaJioma.  Oklahoma  City 

State  Historical  Society.  Chronicles  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma  City  (from  1921) 

Kent,  R.,  OWaAoma:  A  Guide  to  the  Sooner  State.  Rev.  ed.  Norman,  1957 
Dale,  B.  B.,  and  Wardell,  M.  L.,  History  of  Oklahoma.  New  York,  1948 
Debo,  Angie,  Oklahoma.  Norman,  1950 
Foreman,  Grant,  A  History  of  Oklahoma.  Norman,  1942 

McReynolds,  Bdwin  0.,  Oklahoma :  A  History  of  the  Sooner  State.  CTniv.  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
1954 

State  LibraRT.  Oklahoma  State  Library,  109  State  Capitol  Oklahoma  City  6.  State 
Librarian  and  State  Archivist:  Ralph  Hudson. 


OREGON 

GOVERNMENT.  Oregon,  first  settled  about  1830  by  French  Canadian 
employees  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1848,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  14  Feb.  1859.  The  present  constitu¬ 
tion  dates  from  that  time ;  some  97  items  in  it  have  been  amended.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  30  members,  elected  for  4  years 
(half  their  number  retiring  every  2  years),  and  a  House  of  60  representatives, 
elected  for  2  years.  The  Governor  is  elected  for  4  years.  State  employees 
are  under  Civil  Service  protection  and  administration.  The  constitution 
reserves  to  the  voters  the  rights  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  recall. 
In  Nov.  1912  suffrage  was  extended  to  women.  There  are  36  counties  in 
the  state ;  the  capital  is  Salem. 

The  state  sends  to  Congress  2  senators  and  4  representatives. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  406,393  votes, 
Stevenson  329,204. 

Oovernor.  Mark  0.  Hatfield  (R.),  1959-63  ($17,500  plus  $400  monthly  for 
expenses). 

Secretary  of  State.  Howell  Appling,  Jr  ($12,500). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  96,981  sq.  miles,  666  sq.  miles 
being  inland  water.  The  federal  government  owns  31,611,000  acres  (51-3% 
of  the  state  area).  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  1,521,341,  an  increase 
of  431,657  or  39-6%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  Sept.  1958, 
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1,726,630.  In  1966  resident  births  numbered  37,828  (21-8  per  1,000  popu¬ 
lation);  deaths,  15,633  (9);  infant  deaths  (resident  deaths  within  the  first 
year  of  life),  828  (21-9  per  1,000  Live  births);  marriages,  9,961  (5-7),  and 
divorces,  6,261  (3). 

Population  at  4  federal  censuses  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950) 
was : 

Per  sq. 


White 

Negi'o 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910 

655,090 

1,492 

5,090 

11,093 

672,765 

7-0 

1930 

938,598 

2,234 

4,776 

8,179 

953,786 

9-9 

1940 

1,075,731 

2,565 

4,594 

6,794 

1,089,684 

11-3 

1950 

1,497,128 

11,529 

5,820 

6,864 

1,521,341 

15-8 

Male  . 

759,603 

6,961 

3,039 

4,173 

772,776 

_ 

Female 

737,525 

5,568 

2,781 

2,691 

748,565 

— 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  1,413,616  were  native  whites,  83,612 
foreign-born  whites,  3,660  Japanese,  2,102  Chinese ;  819,318  persons  (53-9%) 
were  urban  (48-8%  in  1940).  Those  21  years  and  older  were  1,001,690. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (area  headquarters  in  Portland) 
administers  (1958)  1,597,718  acres,  of  which  1,334,759  acres  are  held  by  the 
U.S.  in  trust  for  Indian  tribes,  and  262,959  acres  for  individual  Indians. 
Aliens  registered  in  1950  were  15,192. 

The  largest  towns,  according  to  the  1958  enumerations,  are:  Portland, 
with  a  population  of  402,300;  Eugene,  47,600;  Salem,  47,100;  Medford, 
24,300;  lUamath  Falls,  19,600;  Corvallis,  19,100;  Pendleton,  15,300. 

RELIGION.  The  chief  religious  bodies  are  Catholio  (87,973  members 
in  1962),  Methodist  (45,919),  Baptists  (34,185)  and  Presbyterian  (2  groups) 
(32,066).  Total  membership,  aU  denominations,  371,212. 

Marriage  has  heretofore  been  prohibited  between  whites  and  Negroes, 
Mongohans  and  Indians,  but  the  legislature  repealed  the  act  in  1951. 

EDUCATION.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  from  7  to  18  years  of 
age  if  the  twelfth  year  of  school  has  not  been  completed;  those  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  18  years,  if  legally  employed,  must  attend  part-time  or 
evening  schools.  On  30  June  1957  the  1,085  public  elementary  schools  and 
223  four-year  standard  senior  high  schools  had  14,799  teachers  and  327,734  in 
average  dailj^  membership;  total  enrolment,  30  Jime  1957,  was  370,004,  of 
whom  90,289  were  high-school  pupils.  The  3  colleges  of  education  had 
(1957-58)  156  teachers  and  2,480  students.  Average  salary  for  aU  class¬ 
room  teachers,  1956-57,  was  $4,664.  Total  expenditure  on  elementary 
and  secondary  education  (1956-57)  was  $125,702,177. 

The  Oregon  State  College  at  Corvallis  (Oregon’s  land-grant  college)  had, 
in  1957-58, 456  instructors  and  7,676  students.  The  University  of  Oregon  at 
Eugene  had  309  teachers  and  5,896  students ;  its  medical  school  at  Portland 
had  80  paid  and  400  volunteer  instructors  and  694  students  in  medicine 
and  nursing;  and  its  dental  school,  also  at  Portland,  had  49  instructors  and 
344  students.  Portland  State  College  at  Portland  had  125  teachers  and 
3,200  students.  Altogether,  the  state’s  institutions  of  higher  education  had 
a  total  enrolment  of  20,190  during  the  autumn  term  of  1957-58.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  were  9,240  students  enrolled  in  evening  classes  and  correspondence 
study. 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  is  provided  for  all  needy  persons  65 
years  or  older  who  have  been  residents  of  the  state  for  6  years  or  more 
within  the  last  9  years,  and  for  at  least  1  year,  immediately  preceding 
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application.  As  of  30  June  1958,  18,219  aged  persona  were  drawing  an 
average  of  $78 -92  per  month,  including  medical  care  and  services. 

In  June  1958,  5,323  families  with  14,418  dependent  children  received 
$138-93  per  month,  including  medical  care  and  services;  298  blind  persons, 
$82-27 ;  4,454  totally  disabled,  $86-36. 

A  system  of  unemployment  benefit  payments,  financed  solely  by  em¬ 
ployers,  with  administrative  allotments  made  through  federal  agencies  from 
state  taxes,  started  2  Jan.  1938,  and  covers  about  27,000  employers  with 
average  employment  in  1957  of  347,743.  By  30  June  1958  about  $257m. 
had  been  paid  into  the  trust  fund,  including  penalties  and  interest.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $234m.  had  been  paid  out  in  benefits,  leaving  a  balance  of  $23m. 
Benefits  range  from  $15  to  $40  weekly  and  from  $233  to  $1,040  per  year. 

About  55,500  state,  school  and  local  pubhc  employees  are  covered  by 
the  Retirement  System  as  of  Aug.  1958.  Total  assets  of  the  system  on  that 
date  were  approximately  $80-5m.  About  5,379  retired  employees  are  (1958) 
drawing  annuities  aggregating  $3,260,239  a  year. 

In  1958  there  were  78  hospitals  (13,477  beds)  listed  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association.  In  1957-58  the  2  state  hospitals  for  mental  illness  had 
an  average  of  5,073  patients.  The  institution  for  the  mentally  retarded 
had  an  average  of  1,905. 

In  1917  Oregon  passed  a  law  permitting,  under  safeguards,  the  steriliza¬ 
tion  of  mentally  iU  and  mentally  retarded  persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958,  860 
men  and  1,379  women  had  been  sterihzed. 

The  Oregon  state  penitentiary,  30  June  1958,  held  1,488  men  and  25 
women  (87-6  per  100,000  of  the  population).  From  1952  to  1958  there  have 
been  4  executions  (lethal  gas);  since  1930  there  have  been  18  executions, 
15  whites  and  3  Negroes,  for  murder. 

FINANCE.  General  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1957 
(U.S.  Census  Bureau  figures)  were  $280,666,000  (taxation,  $193,985,000 
and  federal  aid,  $52,358,000) ;  general  expenditures,  $263,868,000  (educa¬ 
tion,  $77,516,000;  highways,  $81,667,000,  and  public  welfare,  $32,065,000). 

On  30  June  1958  the  net  long-term  debt  was  $219,387,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Oregon,  which  has  an  area  of  61,664,000 
acres,  is  divided  by  the  Cascade  Range  into  two  distinct  zones  as  to  chmate. 
West  of  the  Cascade  Range  there  is  a  good  rainfall  and  almost  every  variety 
of  crop  common  to  the  temperate  zone  is  grown ;  east  of  the  Range  irrigation 
is  necessary  and  stock-raising  and  wheat-growing  are  the  principal  industries. 
There  are  numerous  irrigation  districts  and  (1958)  57  soil-conservation 
districts  embracing  40,465,779  acres  and  including  55,764  farms.  In  1954, 
19,826  farms,  covering  1,490,366  acres,  used  irrigation  water. 

Oregon  farms  are  decreasing  in  number  and  increasing  in  size. 

In  1954  there  were  54,441  farms  with  an  acreage  of  21,047,340  (34-1  of 
the  land  area),  including  5,249,888  acres  of  total  crop  land ;  average  farm 
was  of  386-6  acres  valued  at  $27,803;  commercial  farms  numbered  32,138, 
of  which  3,126  sold  produce  valued  at  $25,000  or  more ;  71%  of  all  farms  had 
telephones,  97%  electricity  and  74%  tractors.  13,613  (25%  of  all  farms) 
were  residential ;  20,998  farms  (38%  of  the  total)  were  under  30  acres  and 
3,357  farms  exceeded  1,000  acres. 

Cash  receipts  from  crops  in  1957  amounted  to  $229-4m.,  and  from  live¬ 
stock  and  products,  $180-3m.;  government  payments  totalled  $9-6m. 
Farm  mortgage  debt  decreased  from  $135,917,000  in  1930  to  $69,218,000 
on  1  Jan.  1945,  rising  to  $219,463,000  1  Jan.  1958. 
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Livestock,  1  Jan.  1958:  Horses,  44,000;  milch  cows,  219,000;  all 
cattle,  1,412,000;  sheep  and  lambs,  881,000;  swine,  131,000. 

Federal  and  state  land  for  grazing  cattle  and  sheep,  21-5m.  acres.  In 
1958  the  wool  clip  yielded  7,145,000  lb.  from  846,000  sheep;  mohair  clip  in 
1957,  90,000  lb.  from  22,000  goats. 

Fisheries.  The  salmon,  sturgeon,  halibut  and  oyster  fisheries  are 
abundant.  In  the  Ucence  year  ending  31  March  1958  total  landings  of  fish 
and  shellfish  amounted  to  57,763,081  lb.,  of  which  11,989,879  lb.  were 
salmon. 

Forestry.  The  total  forested  area,  1  Jan.  1955,  was  29,755,000  acres,  of 
which  10,622,651  acres  were  privately  owned;  14,932,459  acres  belonged  to 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service;  722,441  acres  were  state  forests. 

Mining.  Oregon’s  mineral  resources  include  gold  (3,381  fine  oz.  in 
1957),  silver  (16,000  fine  oz.  in  1957),  copper,  lead,  mercury,  chromite,  sand 
and  gravel,  stone,  cement  clay,  silica,  diatomite,  expanded  shale,  pumice, 
carbon  dioxide  and  uranium.  Value  of  mineral  products,  1957,  was 
142,480,000.  In  1957  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  approved  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  uranium  mill  near  Lakeview. 

Industry.  Federal  survey,  1956,  showed  143,334  production  workers 
(wages  ^663,167,000);  value  added  by  manufacture,  $1,145,038,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  state  maintains  (1958)  7,383  miles  of 
primary  and  secondary  highways,  of  which  7,365  miles  are  sm'faced ;  counties 
maintain  28,789  miles  and  federal  agencies,  20,260  miles  in  federal  reserva¬ 
tions.  Registered  motor  vehicles,  as  of  31  Dec.  1957,  totalled  859,031,  in¬ 
cluding  746,848  passenger  cars,  1,422  buses,  69,731  trucks,  33,942  trailers, 
1,552  fixed  load  vehicles  and  5,526  motor  cycles. 

The  Dalles  and  CelUo  Canal,  completed  in  1915,  opens  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  rivers  to  navigation  to  a  length  of  670  miles  from  the  ocean.  Large 
ocean-going  vessels  can  reach  Portland,  108  miles  inland.  The  Bonneville 
Power  and  Navigation  Project  was  completed  in  1943.  Generation  at  the 
Bonneville  dam  for  the  12  months  ending  30  June  1957  was  4,089m.  kwh. 
Hydro-electric  generation  by  private  utilities  (1957)  was  2,222m.  kwh. 

The  state  had  (1957)  a  total  steam  railway  mileage  of  5,025  and  a  total 
electric  railway  mileage  of  63. 

There  were  153  airports  in  1958  (25  state-owned  or  operated,  35  municipal 
or  county) ;  29  were  lighted.  There  is  1  seaplane  base. 


Books  of  Reference 

Oregon  Blue  Book.  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Salem.  Biennial 
Oregon  Agricultural  College.  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources  Atlas  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Resources  and  Development,  ed.  by  R.  M.  Highsmith.  2ud  ed.  Corvallis,  1957 
Federal  Writers’ Project.  Oregon:  End  of  the  Trail.  Rev.  ed.  Portland,  1951 
Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Oregon.  2  vols.  San  Francisco,  1886. — History  of  the  Northwest 
Coast.  2  vols.  San  Francisco,  1884 

Carey,  0.  H.,  History  of  Oregon.  Chicago  and  Portland,  1922. — General  History  of  Oregon 
prior  to  1861.  2  vols.  Portland,  1936 
Coming,  H.  M.  (ed.).  Dictionary  of  Oregon  History.  New  York,  1956 
Dicken,  S.  N.,  Oregon  Geography.  2nd  ed.  Eugene,  1955 

Freeman.  O.  W.,  and  Martin,  H.  H.,  The  Pacific  Northwest :  An  Overall  Appreciation.  2nd  ed. 
New  York,  1954 

Fuller.  G.  AV’.,  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1938 
Johansen,  D.  O.  and  Gates,  C.  M.,  Empire  of  the  Colombia:  a  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
New  York,  1957 
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McArthur,  L.  A.,  Oregon  Geographic  Names.  Srd  ed.,  rev.  and  eidarged.  Portland,  1952 
Scott,  B..  Vf Bistory  of  the  Oregon  Country.  6  vols.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1924 
Winther,  O.  O.,  The  Great  Northwest;  a  history.  2nd  ed.,  rev.  New  York,  1950 

State  Library.  The  Oregon  State  Library,  State  Library  Building,  Salem.  Librarian ; 
Eloise  Ebert. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

GOVERNMENT,  Pennsylvania,  first  settled  in  1682,  is  one  of  the  13 
original  states  in  the  Union.  The  present  constitution  dates  from  1874; 
54  amendments  have  been  adopted.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a 
Senate  of  50  members  chosen  for  4  years,  one-half  being  elected  biennially, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  210  members  chosen  for  2  years.  The 
Governor  and  Lieut.-Govemor  are  elected  for  4  years.  Every  citizen  21 
years  of  age,  with  the  usual  residential  qualifications,  may  vote.  The  state 
sends  to  Congress  2  senators  and  30  representatives. 

In  the  1056  presidential  election  Eisenhower  poUed  2,585,252  votes, 
Stevenson  1,981,769. 

The  state  is  organized  in  counties  (numbering  67),  cities,  boroughs, 
townships,  school  districts  and  institution  districts;  the  state  capital  is 
Harrisburg. 

Governor.  David  L.  Lawrence  (D.),  1959-63  ($35,000). 

Lieut. -Governor.  John  M.  Davis  (D.)  ($22,500). 

Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs.  Genevieve  Blatt  (D.)  ($20,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  45,333  sq.  miles,  of  which  288  sq. 
miles  are  inland  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  10,498,012,  an 
increase  of  597,832  or  6%  since  1940.  U.S.  estimate,  1  July  1958, 
11,101,000.  Births,  1957,  256,381  (22-8  per  1,000  population);  deaths, 
118,734  (10-6);  infant  deaths,  6,334  (24-7  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages, 
75,208  (6-7);  divorces,  10,808. 

Population  at  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was : 

Per  sq. 


■White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910 

7,407,713 

193,919 

1,503 

1,976 

3,563 

7,665,111 

171-0 

1930 

9,196,007 

431,257 

523 

9,631,350 

213-8 

1940 

9,426,989 

470,172 

441 

2,578 

9,900,180 

219-8 

1950 

9,853,848 

638,485 

1,141 

4,538* 

10,498,012 

233-1 

Male . 

.  4,857,624 

309,113 

826 

2,848 

5,170,411 

— 

Female 

.  4,996,224 

329,372 

315 

'  AU  others. 

1,690 

5,327,601 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  9,077,239  were  native  whites,  776,609 
foreign-bom  whites;  7,403,036  persons  (70-5%)  were  urban  (66-5%  in 
1940) ;  6,998,643  were  21  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  population  of  the  larger  cities  and  townships,  1950  census,  was : 


Philadelphia . 

2,071,605 

Upper  Darby  * 

84,951 

York  . 

.  59,953 

Pittsburgh  . 

676,806 

Altoona 

77,177 

McKeesport 

51,502 

Erie 

130,803 

Wilkes-Barre 

76,826 

New  Castie . 

48,834 

Scranton 

125,536 

Bethiehem 

66,340 

Lower  Merion  * 

48,745 

Beading 

109,320 

Chester 

66,039 

Wiiiiamsport 

45,047 

Allentown 

106,756 

Lancaster  . 

63,774 

Haverford  * . 

39,641 

Harrisburg  (cap.)  , 

89,544 

Joimstown 

63,232 

Norristo-wn’ 

38,126 

‘  Townships.  *  Borough. 
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RELIGION.  The  chief  rehgious  bodies  in  1936  were  the  Roman  Catholic, 
with  2,276,062  members.  United  Lutheran  (641,207)  and  Jewish  Congre¬ 
gations  (423,943).  Total,  all  denominations,  6,412,246  members. 


EDUCATION.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  8-17 
years  of  age.  In  1968-69  the  public  kindergarten  and  elementary  schools 
had  38,693  classroom  teachers  ( $4,900  average  salary)  and  1,174,436  pupi^; 
high  schools  had  30,360  classroom  teachers  ($5,150)  and  740,615  pupils. 
Non-public  schools  had  460,313  elementary  pupils  and  111,864  secondary 
pupils. 

The  largest  academic  institutions  (1957)  are  as  follows: 


Founded  Institutions 

1740  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  (non-sect.) 
1787  University  of  Pittsburgh  (non-sect.) 

1832  Lafayette  College,  Easton  .... 

1833  Haverford  College  (Quaker)  .... 

1842  Villanova  College  (R.O.)  .... 

1846  BuokneU  University  (Baptist)  .... 

1851  St  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia  .... 

1855  Pennsvlvania  State  University,  State  College,  Pa.  . 

1864  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore  (Quaker)  . 

1866  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem  (non-sect.) 

1878  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh  (R.O.) 

1884  Temple  University,  Philadelphia  (non-sect.)  . 

1885  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege  for  Women  .... 

1888  University  of  Scranton  ..... 

1891  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia 

1900  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh 


Professors 

Students 

2,075 

15,420 

1,670 

16,343 

145 

1,519 

62 

445 

197 

3,082 

147 

1,944 

102 

2,778 

2,162 

15,077 

103 

890 

308 

3,122 

309 

4,046 

994 

14,802 

158 

799 

103 

1,849 

627 

8,285 

375 

4,568 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  is  granted;  in  Dec.  1957  49,615 
persons  were  receiving  an  average  of  $52  per  month ;  33,035  families 
with  98,980  dependants  were  receiving  $117-41  monthly  per  family; 
17,693  blind  persons  (national  average,  per  state  or  territory,  2,080)  received 
an  average  of  $63-17;  in  the  cases  of  10,421  blind  persons  there  was  no 
federal  contribution.  In  1957  the  state  had  403  hospitals  (93,497  beds) 
listed  by  the  American  Hospital  Association.  On  31  May  1957,  50  hospitals 
for  mental  diseases  had  42,000  patients  or  362  per  100,000  population. 

Between  1930  and  1958  there  have  been  146  executions  (electrocution), 
all  for  murder ;  2  took  place  in  1956  and  none  in  1957  and  1958. 


FINANCE.  General  revenue  for  the  year  ending  31  May  1957  was 
$1,222,247,000  (taxation,  $985,222,000;  federal  aid,  $129,674,000);  general 
expenditure,  $1,178,369,000  (education,  $427,521,000;  highways, 
$301,987,000;  public  welfare,  $121,805,000). 

On  31  May  1957  total  net  long-term  debt  amounted  to  $1,171,725,000. 


PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Agriculture,  market-gardening,  fruit¬ 
growing,  horticulture  and  forestry  are  pursued  within  the  state.  In  1964 
there  were  128,876  farms  with  a  farm  area  of  13,162,000  acres  (5,433,000 
acres  in  crops) ;  the  average  farm  was  102-1  acres  valued  at  $13,529  ($6,872 
in  1945);  31,195  farms  (24-2%)  were  under  30  acres.  Farm  owners  num¬ 
bered  99,784  (77%  of  the  total).  In  1958  there  were  48  sod-conservation 
districts  embracing  21,684,000  acres,  of  which  10,926,000  acres  were  farm 
land  (103,370  farms).  Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  and  livestock, 
$749-7m. 

Pennsylvania  leads,  usually,  in  the  production  of  buckwheat  (414,000 
bu.  in  1957),  cigar  leaf  tobacco  (41m.  lb.  in  1957)  and  mushrooms.  Other 
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crops  are  winter  wheat,  oats,  maize  and  potatoes.  On  1  Jan.  1958  there 
were  on  farms:  52,000  horses  and  mules,  1,039,000  mUch  cows,  1,858,000 
aU  cattle,  254,000  sheep,  513,000  swine.  Wool  ohp,  1957,  was  1,808,000  lb. 
National  forest  lands  (1958)  totalled  470,000  acres;  state  forests,  1,873,803 
acres;  state  parks,  95,870  acres;  state  game  land,  922,722  acres;  game  land 
leased  but  not  owned,  2,034,240  acres. 

MiniTig.  Pennsylvania  is  almost  the  sole  producer  of  anthracite  coal; 
its  output  reached  a  peak  of  100,445,299  short  tons  in  1917  with  a  labour- 
force  of  156,148  men  producing  an  average  644  tons  per  man  per  year. 
Production  in  1957  was  25,163,466  tons,  with  a  labour-force  of  32,767  men. 

Output  of  bituminous  coal,  1957,  84,064,493  tons  with  a  labour-force  of 
46,989  men;  crude  oil  (1957),  8,179,000  bbls;  natural  gas  (1957),  107,300m. 
cu.  ft.  Total  value  of  mineral  production,  1957,  was  $1,082,133,000. 

Industri/.  Pennsylvania  leads  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel.  Its 
steel  industry,  1  Oct.  1958,  had  a  capacity  of  36,963,550  net  tons  of  ingots 
and  steel  for  castings  (26%  of  the  country’s  total  capacity).  Output  of 
steel,  1957,  30,414,564  net  tons  and  of  pig-iron,  21,031,230  tons. 

In  1956  manufacturing  estabhshments  employed  1,211,000  production 
workers  (wages,  $4,772m.);  value  added  by  manufactures  was  $12, 018m. 
compared  with  $2, 477m.  in  1939. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1957,  60  steam  railways  operating  within  the 
state  had  11,198  miles  of  track.  There  were  (1957)  278  airports,  of  which 
132  were  public;  there  were  13  scheduled  airlines.  The  public  highway 
system  covered  107,939  miles. 

Books  of  Reference 

Pennsylvania  Manual.  Bureau  of  Publications.  Harrisburg.  Biennial 
Bibliography  on  Pennsylvania  Government.  Pennsylvania  University.  Institute  of  Local 
and  State  Government.  Philadelphia,  1941 

Federal  Writers' Project.  Pennsylvania;  A  Guide  to  the  Keystone  State.  New  York,  1940. — 
Philadelphia;  A  Guide  to  the  Nation*s  Birthplace.  Philadelphia,  1937 
Oheyney,  B.  P.,  Bistory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1740-1940.  Philadelphia,  1940 
Dunaway,  W.  P.,  Bistory  of  Pennsylvania.  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1948 
Fletcher,  S.  W.,  Pennsylvania  Agriculture  and  Country  Life.  2  vols.,  1640  to  1840  (published 
1950)  and  1840  to  1940  (1953).  Harrisburg 
Graefl,  A.  D.,  The  Bistory  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  1949 

Stevens,  S.  K.,  and  others.  Exploring  Pennsylvania :  its  geography,  history  and  government. 
New  York,  1957 

Tanger,  J.,  Alderfer,  H.  F.  and  McGeary,  M.  N.,  Pennsylvania  Government,  State  and  Local. 
3rd  ed.  State  College,  Pa.,  1950 


RHODE  ISLAND 

GOVERNMENT.  The  earliest  settlers  in  the  region  which  now  forms 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  were  colonists  from  Massachusetts  who  had  been 
driven  forth  on  account  of  their  non-acceptance  of  the  prevaihng  religious 
behefs.  The  lirst  of  the  settlements  was  made  in  1636,  settlors  of  every  creed 
being  welcomed.  In  1647  a  patent  was  granted  for  the  government  of  the 
settlements,  and  on  8  July  1663  a  charter  was  executed  recognizing  the 
settlers  as  forming  a  body  corporate  and  politic  by  the  name  of  the  ‘  Enghsh 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  in  New  England,  in 
America.’  On  29  May  1790  the  state  accepted  the  federal  constitution  and 
entered  the  Union  as  the  last  of  the  13  original  states.  The  present  con¬ 
stitution  dates  from  1843;  it  has  had  33  amendments.  The  General 
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Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  44  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  100  members,  both  elected  for  2  years,  as  are  also  the  Governor  and 
Lieut.-Govemor.  Every  citizen,  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the 
state  for  1  year,  and  is  duly  registered,  is  quahfied  to  vote.  The  state  has 
6  counties  (unique  in  having  no  pohtical  functions)  and  39  cities  and  towns. 
The  capital  is  Providence. 

Rhode  Island  sends  to  Congress  2  senators  and  2  representatives. 

At  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  225,819  votes, 
Stevenson  161,790. 

Governor.  Christopher  DelSesto  (R.),  1959-61  ($15,000). 

Lieut.-Governor.  John  A.  Notte,  Jr  (D.)  ($5,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  August  P.  La  France  (D.)  ($9,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  1,214  sq.  miles,  of  which  157  sq. 
miles  are  inland  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  791,896,  an 
increase  of  11%  since  1940;  estimated  population,  1  July  1958,  862,000. 

Bii-ths,  1957,  were  18,846  (21-9  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  8,548 
(9-9) ;  infant  deaths,  450  (22-8  per  1,000  live  births) ;  marriages,  5,884  (6-8) ; 
divorces,  933. 

Population  of  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  for  1950)  was : 

Per  sq. 


White 

Negro 

Indian  Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910 

1930 

1940 

1960 

532,492 

677,026 

701,805 

777,015 

9,629 

9,913 

11,024 

13,903 

284  306 

318  240 

196  321 

978 

542,610 

687,497 

713,346 

791,896 

508-6 

649-3 

674-2 

748-5 

Male  . 
Female 

382,818 

394,197 

7,087 

6,816 

All  others  jJq 

390,583 

401,313 

_ 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  663,751  were  native  whites,  113,264 
foreign-born  whites;  667,212  persons  (84-3%)  were  urban,  under  the  new 
definition  (91-6%  in  1940) ;  538,100  were  21  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  chief  cities  and  towns  are  Providence,  which  (census  1950)  had  a 
population  of  248,674;  Pawtucket,  81,436;  Cranston,  55,060;  Woon¬ 
socket,  50,211;  Warwick,  43,028;  Newport,  37,664;  East  Providence, 
35,871 ;  Central  Falls,  23,550 ;  West  Warwick  (town),  19,096. 

RELIGION.  Chief  religious  bodies  are  the  Roman  Catholic  with 
482,671  members  in  Jan.  1957,  Protestant  Episcopal  (60,302),  Jewish 
congregations  (27,000),  Congregational  (12,564)  and  Methodists  (10,101). 

EDUCATION.  The  school  census  of  1957  showed  209,498  persons 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  20;  159,384  or  79-2%  were  attending  school.  In 
1957-58  the  290  public  elementary  schools  had  3,038  teachers  and  81,863 
enrolled  pupils  ;  46,658  pupils  were  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 
The  28  senior  and  36  junior  high  schools  had  2,263  teachers  and  41,638 
pupils.  Teachers’  salaries  averaged  $4,925.  Local  expenditures  for  schools 
(including  evening  schools)  totalled  $39m.  The  state  maintains  a  College 
of  Education,  at  Providence,  with  93  faculty  members  and  750  students 
(1958-59),  and  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  at  Kingston,  with  297 
teachers  (61  full  professors)  and  2,581  students.  Brown  University,  at 
Providence,  founded  in  1764,  is  now  non-sectarian;  in  1958-59  it  had  585 
instructors  and  3,623  full-time  students.  Providence  College,  at  Providence, 
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founded  in  1917  by  the  Dominican  Order,  had  125  professors  and  2,015 
students. 

WELFARE.  In  conformity  with  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  the 
state  administers  systems  of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  the  disabled 
and  families  with  dependent  children.  In  June  1958,  7,196  elderly  persons 
were  drawing  an  average  of  $61'16  per  month;  4,475  families  with  depen¬ 
dent  children,  an  average  of  $110-66  per  family;  136  blind  individuals,  an 
average  of  §65-77,  and  2,331  persons  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
§64-92  per  month ;  general  public  assistance  was  given  to  4,291  persons 
at  an  average  of  §65-11  per  month.  In  1957  the  state  had  25  hospitals 
(8,419  beds) ;  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  had  an  average  of  3,579  patients 
or  431  per  100,000  population. 

The  state’s  penal,  reformatory  and  mental  homes  system,  on  30  June 
1958,  had  4,129  inmates. 

The  death  penalty  is  illegal  except  that  it  is  mandatory  in  the  case  of  a 
murder  committed  by  a  prisoner  serving  a  life  sentence. 

FINANCE.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1958  general  revenues 
were  $94,475,951  (taxation,  §66,017,980,  and  federal  aid,  §24,732,547); 
general  expenditures  were  §99,839,786  (education,  §12,137,841 ;  highways, 
§23,367,132,  and  public  welfare,  §34,166,080). 

Net  bonded  debt  on  30  June  1958  was  $81,722,614. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  While  Rhode  Island  is  a  manufacturing 
state,  agriculture  contributed  to  the  general  cash  income  §21 -2m.  in  1957, 
of  which  $15m.  was  from  livestock.  In  1957  it  had  2,004  farms  with 
an  area  of  164,679  acres  (22-8%  of  the  total  land  area),  of  which  34,980  acres 
were  crop  land;  average  farm  was  72-8  acres  valued  at  $27,996.  Under 
an  Act  passed  in  1943,  3  soil-conservation  districts  have  been  estabhshed, 
covering  677,120  acres,  including  154,674  acres  in  farms  (100%  of  the  total). 

Mining.  The  small  mineral  output,  mostly  stone,  sand  and  gravel,  was 
valued  (1957)  at  $1,369,000. 

Industry.  The  1956  U.S.  survey  showed  2,633  manufacturers,  -with 
107,000  production  workers  earning  $346m.;  the  value  added  by  manu¬ 
facture  was  $803m.,  compared  with  $238m.  in  1939. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1957  the  railways  operated  181-58  track- 
miles.  Telephones  numbered  302,616.  There  were  9  airports  in  1958,  of 
which  6  were  public;  Theodore  Francis  Green  airport  at  Hillsgrove,  near 
Providence,  is  served  by  4  airhnes  making  35—40  scheduled  flights  a  day; 
the  North  Central  state  airport,  serving  the  northern  Rhode  Island,  is  served 
by  1  airline  making  2  to  4  scheduled  flights  a  day.  The  state  has  4,318 
miles  of  road  (including  urban),  of  which  1,438  miles  of  roads  belong  to  the 
State  Highway  System;  912  miles  are  maintained  by  the  state. 

Books  of  Reference 

Rhode  Island  Manual.  Prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Providence 
An  Introduction  to  the  Economy  of  Rhode  Island.  Issued  by  Rhode  Island  Development 
Council.  Providence,  1953 

PTOvidence  Journal  Almanac;  A  Reference  Book  for  Rhode  Islanders.  Providence.  Annual 
Federal  Writers*  Project.  Rhode  Island:  A  Guide  to  the  Smallest  State.  Boston,  1937 

State  LreuART.  Rhode  Island  State  Library,  State  House,  Providence.  State  Librarian : 
Dr  Grace  M.  Sherwood. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

GOVERNMENT.  South  Carolina,  first  settled  permanently  in  1670, 
was  one  of  the  13  original  states  of  the  Union.  The  present  constitution 
dates  from  1 895,  when  it  went  into  force  without  ratification  by  the  electorate ; 
it  has  had  220  amendments.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate 
of  46  members,  elected  for  4  years  (half  retiring  biennially),  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  124  members,  elected  for  2  years.  The  Governor  and 
Lieut.-Govemor  are  elected  for  4  years.  Only  registered  citizens  have  the 
right  to  vote.  In  21  of  the  46  counties  Negroes  constitute  50%  or  more  of 
the  population.  At  the  1956  presidential  election  Stevenson  polled  136,372 
votes,  Byrd  (Independent)  88,510,  Eisenhower  75,700;  25-6%  of  the 
potential  electorate  voted.  The  capital  is  Columbia.  South  Carolina  sends 
to  Congress  2  senators  and  6  representatives. 

Governor.  Ernest  E.  Hollings  (D.),  1959—63  ($15,000). 

Lieut. -Governor.  B.  R.  Maybouh  (D.)  ($2,500). 

Secretary  of  State.  0.  Frank  Thornton  (D.)  ($10,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  31,055  sq.  miles,  of  which  750  sq. 
miles  are  inland  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  2,117,027,  an 
increase  of  11-4%  since  1940;  estimated  population,  1  July  1957,  was 
2,370,000.  Births,  1957,  were  62,846  (26-5  per  1,000  population) ;  deaths, 
18,670  (7-9);  infant  deaths,  1,910  (30-4  per  1,000  five  births);  marriages, 
39,886  (16-8);  divorces  (1956),  2,731. 

The  population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950) 


1910 

1930 

1940 

1950 

White 

679,161 

944,049 

1,084,308 

1,293,405 

Negro 

835,843 

793,681 

814,164 

822,077 

Indian  Asiatic 

331  65 

959  76 

1,234  98 

654  — 

Total 

1,515,400 

1,738,765 

1,899,804 

2,117,027 

mUe 

49-7 

56-8 

62-1 

69-9 

Male  . 
Female 

643,573 

649,832 

396,112 

425,965 

AU  Others  ggg 

1,040,640 

1,076,487 

— 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  native  whites  numbered  1,285,902; 
foreign-born  whites,  7,503.  777,921  persons  (36-7%)  were  urban  {24-5%  in 

1940);  those  21  years  old  or  older  numbered  1,150,841. 

Large  towns  are:  Columbia  (capital),  with  a  population  of  86,914  in 
1950;  Charleston,  70,174;  Greenville,  58,161 ;  Spartanburg  (1957),  41,589. 

RELIGION.  The  chief  religious  bodies  are  the  Negro  Baptists,  with 
385,000  members  in  1956;  Southern  Baptists,  456,000,  and  Methodists, 
178,500. 

EDUCATION.  Separate  schools  are  required  and  maintained  for 
white  and  Negro  children  despite  the  1954  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  that  race  segregation  in  the  pubhc  schools  is  unconstitutional.  In 
1956  the  Legislature  repealed  the  Act  requiring  a  free  pubhc  school  system, 
appropriated  funds  only  to  segregated  schools  and  ordered  the  mixed  schools, 
if  any,  to  be  closed.  In  1955-56  the  pubhc  elementary  schools  (both  white 
and  Negro)  had  11,960  classroom  teachers  and  396,424  pupils;  secondary 
schools  had  6,705  teachers  an  166,820  pupils;  in  1954-55  the  Negro  schools, 
elementary  and  secondary,  had  7,181  teachers  and  234,529  pupils.  Teachers’ 
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salaries,  1954-55,  $2,700  for  elementary  teachers  and  $3,200  for  secondary 
teachers.  Expenditure  on  pubhc  school  education  in  1954-55  was  $81 -5111^. 
For  higher  instruction  the  state  has  the  University  of  South  Carolina^ 
founded  at  Columbia  in  1801,  with,  in  1956,  220  professors  and  4,906  stu¬ 
dents;  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  founded  in  1893,  with  273  professors 
and  3,257  students,  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller  colleges. 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  was  being  granted  in  Dec.  1957  to 
36,369  persons  (out  of  140,000  persons  66  years  or  older),  who  received  an 
average  of  $37-52  per  month ;  8,778  famiUes  (27,043  dependent  children) 
received  $55-35  monthly;  1,757  blind,  $41-79;  7,670  totally  disabled, 
$34-73.  In  1956  the  state  had  77  hospitals  (17,393  beds)  hs'ted  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association. 

_  South  Carolina  statutes  require  separate  schools  for  white  and  coloured 
children  (except  in  specialized  schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind); 
separate  reform  schools  and  penal  institutions ;  separate  hospitals ;  separate 
railway  facihties,  including  dining  cars  and  restaurants  but  excluding 
freight  cars ;  separate  accommodation  in  steamboats,  buses  and  street  cars, 
shows,  parks,  playgrounds  and  on  beaches.  Children  may  be  adopted  only 
by  persons  of  the  same  race.  Inter-racial  marriage  is  prohibited. 

In  1935  the  state  passed  a  law  permitting,  under  legal  safeguards,  the 
sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958,  18 
men  and  217  women  had  been  thus  sterilized. 

In  1958  there  was  no  execution;  from  1930  to  1958  executions  (by 
electrocution)  have  numbered  154,  28  whites  (including  1  woman)  and  87 
Negroes  (1  woman)  for  murder  and  4  whites  and  35  Negroes  for  rape. 

FINANCE.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1957  general  revenues 
were  $255,090,000  (taxes,  $184,344,000,  and  federal  aid,  $43,224,000); 
general  expenditures  were  $252,469,000  (education,  $107,996,000;  high¬ 
ways,  $53,297,000,  and  pubhc  welfare,  $28,708,000). 

On  30  June  1957  the  net  long-term  debt  was  $215,419,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  South  Carohna  is  an  agricultm-al  state 
containing  in  1954,  124,203  farms  (44%  of  all  farms  were  Negro  farms  in 
1950),  covering  a  farm  area  of  11,069,000  acres  and  a  cropland  area  of 
3,392,000  acres.  The  average  farm  was  of  89-1  acres  valued  (land  and 
buildings)  at  $6,767.  Of  the  73,120  commercial  farms  741  sold  produce 
valued  at  $25,000  or  more  (there  were  1,080  farms  of  1,000  acres  or  more). 
Tractors  numbered  47,000.  Tenant-farmers  operated  40-3%  of  the  farms ; 
share-crop  tenants  numbered  17,408.  About  58%  of  the  area  of  the  state 
is  woodland.  Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  and  livestock  was  $320-9m. 

Chief  crops,  1957 ;  Maize,  23,816,000  bu. ;  oats,  16,254,000  bu. ;  pea¬ 
nuts,  11m.  lb.;  sweet  potatoes  935,000  cwt;  cotton  (500,000  acres, 
yielding  344,000  bales  of  upland  cotton),  and  tobacco,  127-5m.  lb.  On  1 
Jan.  1958  the  farm  animals  in  the  state  were  96,000  horses  and  mules, 
174,000  milch  cows,  626,000  all  cattle,  14,000  sheep  and  534,000  swine. 
National  forest  lands,  1956,  amounted  to  687,332  acres. 

In  1956  there  were  44  sod-conservation  districts  embracing  19,395,000 
acres,  of  which  12,475,000  acres  were  farm  land  (139,000  farms).  About 
15-7%  of  the  total  area  has  suffered  erosion. 

Mining.  The  state  has  few  mineral  resources ;  value  of  mineral  output 
in  1957  was  $22,168,000,  chiefly  from  cement,  clay,  stone,  sand  and  gravel. 
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IndiLstry.  South  Carolina  is  both  an  industrial  and  agricultural  state. 
Industry,  long  ahead  of  agriculture  in  economic  return,  has  moved  ahead 
also  in  total  employment  in  recent  years.  ^  Approximately  250,000  persons 
were  employed  in  manufacturing  enterprises  and  in  the  forest  products 
industries  in  1957  against  about  230,000  employed  in  agricultural  activities. 
In  1954,  2,728  manufacturing  establishments  had  218,141  production 
workers,  earning  $628,222,000;  value  added  by  manufacture  was  $l,032m., 
compared  with  $169m.  in  1939. 

Of  the  state’s  privately-owned  installed  electric-power  capacity 
(1,345,845  kw.)  about  66%  is  hydro-electric.  Electric  power  generated 
form  all  sources  (1956)  was  8,750m.  kwh. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1956  the  length  of  steam  railway  in  the  state 
was  3,194  miles.  There  were,  1957,  62  airports,  of  which  30  were  pubUc; 
6  are  served  by  scheduled  airlines.  The  state  maintains  (1958)  26,510  miles 
of  highways,  of  which  21,579  miles  are  surfaced. 

The  state  has  3  deep-water  ports. 

Books  of  Reference 

Legislative  Manual  and  Reference  Book  of  South  Carolina.  Columbia.  Annual 
Report  ...  to  the  General  Assembly.  Secretary  of  State.  Columbia.  Annual 
Federal  Writers’  Project.  Our  South  Carolina:  Today  from  Yesterday.  Clinton,  1942 
Reports  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Development  Board.  Columbia,  S.O. 

Coleman,  J.  K.,  State  Administration  in  South  Carolina.  New  York,  1935 
Wallace,  D.  D.,  South  Carolina,  a  short  history,  1520-1948.  Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  1951 

State  LniitAUT.  South  Carolina  State  Library,  State  House,  Columbia.  State  Librarian ; 
Mrs  Emily  B.  Reynolds. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

GOVERNMENT.  South  Dakota  was  first  visited  in  1743  when  Veren- 
drye  planted  a  lead  plate  (discovered  in  1913)  on  the  site  of  Fort  Pierre, 
claiming  the  region  for  the  French  crown.  Beginning  as  a  trading  post  in 
1794,  it  was  settled  in  1817  and  organized  as  a  state  from  part  of  Dakota 
Territory  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  2  Nov.  1889.  It  ceded  a  small 
part  of  its  territory  to  Nebraska  in  1882.  The  constitution  adopted  in 
1889  is  still  in  force  with  60  amendments. 

Voters  are  all  citizens  21  years  of  age  or  older  who  have  complied  with 
certain  restriffflh’fiJ- fiRafifications.  The  people  reserve  the  right  of  the 
initiative  and  referen^'lBm.  The  Senate  has  35  members,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  75  meiH^Brs,  all  elected  for  2  years,  as  are  also  the  Governor 
and  Lieut.-Govemor.  state  is  divided  into  64  organized  counties  and 

3  unorganized.,  i.e.,  with  local  functions.  The  capital  is  Pierre  (popula¬ 
tion,  1950,  5,715).  The  state  sends  2  senators  and  2  representatives  to 
Congress. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  171,569  votes 
Stevenson  122,288. 

Governor.  Ralph  Hersef’ti  (D.),  1959-61  ($12,000). 

Lieut.-Governor.  John  Bindley  (D.)  ($2,400  per  bieiuiium). 

Secretary  of  Slate.  Selm'A  Sandness  (D.)  ($6,300). 

AREA  AND  POPULAT.'^tlN.  Area,  77,047  sq.  miles,  of  which  511  sq. 
miles  are  water.  Area  admiTiistered  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  1957, 
covered  5,468,151  acres  (one  '^igtith  of  the  state),  of  which  1,887,381  acres 
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are  held  by  tribes.  The  federal  government,  1957,  owns  3,200,000  acres  or 
6-5%  of  the  total. 

Census  population,  1  April  1950,  652,740,  an  increase  of  1-5%  since  1940. 
Estimated  population,  1  July  1957,  was  702,000.  Births,  1957,  were  17,867 
(22-4  per  1,000  population) ;  deaths,  6,379  (9T) ;  infant  deaths,  485  (27T  per 
1,000  hve  births) ;  marriages,  5,742  {8-2) ;  divorces,  636. 

Population  in  4  federal  censuses  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was ; 

Per  sq. 


IVhite 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910 

563,771 

817 

19,137 

163 

583,888 

7-6 

1920 

619,147 

832 

16,384 

184 

636,347 

8-3 

1940 

619,075 

474 

23,347 

65 

642,961 

8-4 

1950 

628,504 

727 

23,344 

165 

652,720 

8-5 

Male  . 

324,885 

448 

11,825 

93 

337,251 

_ 

Female 

303,619 

279 

11,519 

72 

316,489 

— 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  216,710  persons  (33-2%)  were  urban 
(34-5%  in  1940);  of  the  white  population,  30,767  were  foreign-born. 

Population  of  the  chief  cities  (census  of  1950)  w-as :  Sioux  Falls, 
52,696;  Aberdeen,  21,051;  Rapid  City,  25,310;  Huron,  12,788;  Water- 
town,  12,699;  Mitchell,  12,123. 

RELIGION.  The  chief  rehgious  bodies  are:  Lutherans  with  147,448 
members  in  1945,  Roman  Cathohcs  (91,833),  Methodist  (65,557),  Congre¬ 
gational  (26,150),  Presbyterian  (26,579),  Baptist  (17,001),  and  Protestant 
Episcopal.  Total,  all  denominations,  449,715. 

EDUCATION.  Elementary  and  secondary  education  are  free  from 
6  to  21  years  of  age.  Between  the  ages  of  8  and  16,  attendance  is  com¬ 
pulsory.  In  1958,  154,138  pupils  were  attending  3,481  elementary  and 
high  schools  (8,331  teachers).  Teachers’  salaries  in  elementary  schools, 
1957-58,  averaged  $3,100;  in  secondary  schools,  $3,600. 

The  School  of  Mines,  established  1885,  has  61  instructors  and  827  stu¬ 
dents;  the  State  College,  207  instructors  and  3,520  students;  the  State 
University,  founded  at  VermilUon  in  1882,  165  instructors  and  2,350  stu¬ 
dents.  Nine  denominational  colleges  had  233  instructors  and  3,996  stu¬ 
dents;  4  teachers’  colleges  had  195  instructors  and  4,667  students.  The 
Government  maintains  Indian  schools  on  its  reservations  and  2  outside  at 
Flandreau  and  Pierre.  State  expenditure  on  elementary  and  high  schools 
(1958),  $42-8m. 

WELFARE.  In  Dec.  1957,  9,965  persons  received  as  Old  Age  Assist¬ 
ance  an  average  of  $49T8  per  month;  180  bhnd  persons  received  $49-46 
per  month ;  946  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  $50-36 ;  2,936  families 
wth  7,608  dependent  children,  $88-63.  In  1956  the  state  had  68  hospitals 
(7,617  beds)  hsted  by  the  American  Hospital  Association. 

Inter-racial  marriage  is  prohibited. 

In  1917  South  Dakota  passed  a  law  permitting,  under  safeguards,  the 
sterihzation  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958,  281 
males  and  502  females  had  been  thus  sterilized.  State  prisons  had  on  31 
Dec.  1957,  464  inmates  (67  per  100,000  population). 

FINANCE.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1957  general  revenues 
were  $87,808,000  and  general  expenditures,  $90,734,000.  Taxes  furnished 
$42,659,000  and  government  grants,  $26,134,000;  education  took 
$19453,000;  highways,  $37-8m.,  and  welfare,  $9,608,000.  Chief  single 
source  of  revenue  was  the  motor  fuel  tax,  yielding  $11,076,000. 
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Total  net  long-term  debt  on  30  Jime  1957  was  $450,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  1954,  62,520  farms  bad  an  acreage  of 
44,928,000  (1940,  39,473,584);  average  farm  bad  718  acres  and  was  valued 
<land  and  buildings)  at  $28,708  ($11,124  in  1945),  Farm  units  are  large; 
in  1954  there  were  only  3,196  farms  of  50  acres  or  less,  compared  with 
9,174  exceeding  1,000  acres.  Of  tbe  59,798  commercial  farms,  1,495  sold 
produce  valued  at  $25,000  or  over.  Of  all  farms  60%  bad  telephones  and 
91%  electricity;  57%  bad  tractors. 

Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  and  livestock,  $549-7.  South  Dakota 
ranks  first  in  the  U.S.  as  producer  of  blue  grass.  The  leading  crops  are 
wheat  (40,037,000  bu.  in  1957),  maize  (129,855,000  bu.),  oats  (110,565,000 
bu.)  and  barley  (12,167,000  bu.).  Rye,  durum  wheat,  flax  seed  and 
potatoes  are  also  grown.  National  forests  area,  1957,  1,997,192  acres. 
The  farm  hvestook  on  1  Jan.  1958  consisted  of  67,000  horses  and  mules, 
328,000  mUch  cows,  3,294,000  all  cattle,  1,471,000  sheep,  1,243,000  swine. 
The  wool  clip  in  1957  amounted  to  10,749,000  lb.  of  wool  from  1,181,000 
sheep. 

In  1957  there  were  69  soil-conservation  districts  embracing  38,201,000 
acres,  all  in  farm  land  (61,000  farms  and  ranches).  Of  the  total  area, 
8-2%  has  suffered  severe  erosion. 

Mining.  The  mineral  products  include  gold  (568,130  fine  oz.  in  1957), 
silver  (134,737  fine  oz.),  gypsum  (13,303  short  tons),  beryl  (268  short  tons), 
iron  ore,  lignite,  lithium  minerals,  feldspar  (41,316  long  tons)  and  tin. 
Mineral  products,  1957,  were  valued  at  $39,990,000. 

Industry.  Chief  manufacturing  industries  are  meat-packing  and  butter¬ 
making.  In  1954,  548  industrial  establishments  had  11,570  production 
workers,  who  earned  $41,253,000;  value  added  by  manufacture  was 
$78,245,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1956  the  steam  railways  were  3,916  miles  in 
length.  The  state  maintains  91,847  miles  of  highways,  of  which  40,892  are 
surfaced.  Airports,  1957,  numbered  70,  of  which  50  were  public. 

Books  of  Reference 

South  Dakota  Legislative  Manual.  Department  of  Finance.  Pierre,  S.  D.  Biennia 
Federal  Writers’  Project.  South  Dakota.  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1962 
WTiite,  H.  L.  and  B.,  Who's  Who  for  South  Dakota.  Pierre  S.D.,  1956 


TENNESSEE 

GOVERNMENT.  Tennessee,  first  settled  in  1757,  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  on  1  Jiuie  1796.  The  state  has  operated  under  3  constitutions 
the  last  of  which  was  adopted  in  1870  and  amended  for  the  first  time  in 
1963.  Voters  at  an  election  may  authorize  the  caUing  of  a  convention 
hmited  to  altering  or  abofishing  one  or  more  specified  sections  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  33  members  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  of  99  members,  both  elected  for  2  years.  No 
clergyman  of  any  denomination  is  ehgible  to  either  House.  Quahfied  as 
•electors  are  aU  citizens  (with  the  usual  residential  and  age  (21)  qualifications). 
In  1953  the  poll-tax  was  abohshed.  Tennessee  sends  to  Congress  2  senators 
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and  9  representatives.  The  state  is  divided  into  95  counties ;  the  capital  is 
Nashville. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  462,288  votes, 
Stevenson  456,507,  T.  C.  Andrews  (States  Right  independent)  19,820. 

For  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  see  p.  619. 

Governor.  Buford  Ellington  (D.),  1959-63  (.$12,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  Joe  C.  Carr  (D.),  1957-61  ($10,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  42,244  sq.  mUes  (447  sq.  miles 
water).  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  3,291,718,  an  increase  of  375,877 
or  12-9%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1958,  3,469,000. 
Births,  1957,  were  85,314  (23-8  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  32,542  (9T); 
infant  deaths,  2,595  (30-4  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages,  23,250  (6-9); 
divorces,  8,602. 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was : 

Per  sq. 


"White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910 

1,711,432 

473,088 

216 

53 

2,184,789 

52-4 

1930 

2,138,644 

477,646 

161 

106 

2,616,556 

62-4 

1940 

2,406,906 

508,736 

114 

85 

2,915,841 

69-5 

1950 

2,760,257 

630,603 

339 

334 

3,291,718 

78-8 

Male. 

.  1,367,126 

255,436 

234 

183 

1,623,107 

— 

Female 

.  1,393,131 

275,167 

105 

151 

1,668,611 

— 

Of  the  white  population  in  1950,  native  whites  numbered  2,745,192 
and  foreign-bom  whites,  15,065;  1,452,602  persons  (44-1%)  were  urban 
(35-2%  in  1940) ;  those  21  years  of  age  or  older  numbered  1,978,548. 

The  cities,  with  population  in  1958,  are:  Memphis,  488,550;  Nashville 
(capital),  176,170;  Chattanooga,  142,976;  Knoxville,  124,769;  Oak  Ridge 
(unincorporated)  (1950),  30,229;  Jackson,  33,354. 

RELIGION.  The  leading  rehgious  bodies  are  the  Southern  Baptists, 
with  679,053  members  in  1956 ;  Methodists,  about  400,000 ;  Negro  Baptists, 
250,000.  The  state  licenses  the  sale  of  alcoholic  hquors  for  beverage 
purposes,  under  certain  restrictions. 

EDUCATION.  School  attendance  has  been  compulsory  since  1925,  and 
the  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  workshops,  factories 
or  mines  is  illegal. 

The  legislature  in  1925  passed  an  Act  prohibiting  ‘  the  teaching  of  the 
evolution  theory  in  all  the  universities,  normal  schools  and  all  other  public 
schools  of  Tennessee  which  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  public 
funds  of  the  state.’  This  was  largely  ignored  and  its  repeal  was  proposed 
in  1955.  In  1957-68  the  2,445  white  pubhc  elementary  and  high  schools 
had  639,800  enrolled  pupils  with  23,676  teachers;  674  elementary  and  high 
schools  for  Negroes  had  137,779  pupils  and  4,675  teachers ;  6  state-supported 
colleges  (white)  had  1,972  teachers  and  35,094  pupils;  a  state-supported 
college  for  Negroes  had  3,383  students  and  191  teachers.  Teachers’  mini¬ 
mum  salaries,  with  bachelor’s  degrees,  1956—57,  were  $2,400;  with  15  years 
experience,  $3,200;  local  authorities  may  supplement  these  salaries. 
Average  salary  is  $3,174.  Total  expenditure  for  operating  public  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  schools  in  1955-56,  $96,002,311.  The  more  important 
universities  and  colleges  (1967-58)  are: 
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Founded 

Institutions 

Professors 

Students 

1794 

1794 

University  of  Tennessee,  KnorviUe  (State)  . 
University  of  Teimessee  (State) 

765 

12,626 

Memphis  (Medical  College) 

191 

1,916 

Martin  ...... 

83 

1,078 

Nashville  (Social  Work)  ..... 

18 

136 

1819 

Maryville  College,  Maryville  (Presb.)  . 

68 

700 

1846 

Union  University,  Jackson  (Baptist)'  . 

42 

936 

1848 

Southwestern  College,  Memphis  (Presb.) 

66 

653 

1857 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee  (P.E.) 

55 

671 

1865 

Fisk  University,  Nashville  (Negro) 

76 

791 

1873 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville  (non-sect.) 

630 

3,904 

1875 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville 

113 

4,594 

1876 

Meharry  Medical  College  for  Negroes,  NashvUle 

100 

499 

1886 

University  of  Chattanooga  (non-sect.)'  . 

117 

2,190 

1891 

David  Lipscomb  College,  Nashville  (Ch.  of  Christ) 

57 

950 

1912 

Agricult,  and  Indust.  State  University,  Nashville  (Negro)  195 

'  1956-57. 

3,383 

Five  ‘state  colleges’  at  Jolmson  City,  Murfreesboro,  Memphis,  Cooke¬ 
ville  and  Clarksville  had  816  professors  and  19,339  students. 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  was  granted  in  Oct.  1958  to  56,951 
persons,  who  received  an  average  of  $38-20  per  month ;  2,893  blind  persons, 
$42-31  per  month;  6,551  totally  disabled  persons,  $41-20  per  month;  20,518 
families  with  57,092  children,  $67-17  per  month. 

In  1956,  including  federal  hospitals,  the  state  had  216  hospitals  (27,084 
beds) ;  12  mental  hospitals  and  some  general  hospitals  had  beds  for  10,264 
mental  patients;  11  tuberculosis  hospitals  had  2,553  beds;  there  are  4 
chronic  diseases  hospitals. 

There  was  no  execution  in  1958;  since  1930  there  have  been  23  whites 
and  43  Negroes  executed  (by  electrocution)  for  murder  and  4  whites  and  22 
Negroes  for  rape. 

Prior  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision,  state  statutes  require  segrega¬ 
tion  of  white  and  coloured  people  in  schools,  colleges,  transportation  and 
recreational  facihties ;  various  approaches  to  ending  segregation  emerged  in 
1956.  Inter-marriage  of  white  and  Negro  is  forbidden. 

FINANCE.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1958  general  revenue  was 
$392,905,000  (taxation,  $270,914,000  and  federal  aid,  $100,288,000);  general 
expenditure,  $375,379,000  (education,  $118,013,000;  highways,  $89,278,000; 
public  welfare,  $51,438,000).  Two  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  3% 
sales  tax  (jdelding  $91,575,457  in  1957-58)  and  the  petrol  tax  ($65,470,454). 

Total  net  long-term  debt  on  30  June  amounted  to  $104,421,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  1954,  203,149  farms  covered 

17,654,324  acres;  value  of  farm  land  and  buildings,  $1,169,328,000.  Farm 
units  are  small ;  the  average  farm  acreage  in  1954  was  86-9  acres  (only  a  few 
states  have  a  smaller  average);  about  half  the  farms  (99,610)  were  under 
50  acres,  while  70,719  farms  (35%)  had  less  than  30  acres.  In  1954,  621 
farms  had  1,000  acres  or  over;  commercial  farms  numbered  124,465,  and 
residential  farms,  with  output  sold  of  $250  or  less,  were  45,171.  In  1957, 
88  soil-conservation  districts  covered  25,124,560  acres,  of  which  20,316,761 
acres  were  farm  lands. 

Maize,  cotton,  tobacco  and  hay  account  for  85%  of  total  valuation. 
Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  was  $212m. ;  from  hvestock,  $249-lm.,  and 
from  government  payments,  $15-7m.  Important  crops  are  maize,  soybeans, 
wheat,  oats,  strawberries,  sweet  potatoes,  snap  beans,  potatoes  and  barley. 
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The  cotton  crop  for  1957  yielded  415,000  bales  of  hnt,  in  value  ($73,960,000). 
The  tobacco  crop,  all  types  (1957),  was  125,745,000  lb. 

On  1  Jan.  1958  the  domestic  animals  consisted  of  180,000  horses  and 
mules,  654,000  milch  cows,  1,736,000  all  cattle,  319,000  sheep  and  1,183,000 
swine. 

National  forest  area  (1956)  562,823  acres. 

Mining.  Coalfields  cover  about  5,000  sq.  miles;  output  in  1957  was 
7-8m.  short  tons.  Tennessee  is  the  largest  source  of  pyrites  and  the 
second  largest  producer  of  phosphate  rock  (1957,  1,812,000  long  tons). 
Other  mineral  products  are  copper,  zinc  (1957,  58,063  short  tons),  lead, 
gold,  sOver  (54,407  fine  oz.  in  1957),  manganese  ore,  dimension  marble, 
cement  (1957,  7,181,000  bbls  of  376  lb.),  sand  and  gravel,  hmestone.  Total 
value  of  mineral  products  in  1957,  exclusive  of  pig-iron,  was  $129,972,000, 

Industry.  The  manufacturing  industries  include  iron  and  steel  working, 
but  the  most  important  products  are  chemicals,  including  synthetic  fibres 
and  allied  products,  and  knit  goods.  In  1954,  4,060  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  employed  261,220  production  workers,  who  received  wages  of 
$851,137,000;  value  added  by  manufactures  was  $1,678,282,000  compared 
with  $318,378,000  in  1939. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  state  contains  (1957)  3,527  imles  of  steam 
railway  and  maintains  65,602  miles  of  surfaced  highways ;  total  highways 
cover  70,505  miles.  The  state  is  served  by  114  intra-state  bus  com¬ 
panies  and  9  major  airlines.  Airports,  1958,  numbered  47,  of  which  28  are 
municipally  owned. 


Books  of  Reference 

Blue  Book  and  Official  Directory.  Secretary  of  State.  Nashville.  Biennial 
Industrial  Resources  of  Tennessee.  6  vols.  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Development 
CJonunission,  Nashville,  3 

Tennessee:  Old  and  New.  Sesquicentennial  ed.,  1796-1946.  Nashville,  1946 
Federal  Writers’  Project.  Tennessee;  A  Guide  to  the  State.  New  York,  1949 
Combs,  W.  H.,  and  Coie,  W.  B.,  Tennessee,  a  political  study.  Univ.  of  Tennessee,  KnoxviUe, 
1940 

State  LlBBAUT.  state  Library  and  Archives  NashviUe.  Librarian;  Dr  Dan  Bobison. 
State  Historian :  Dr  Robert  White. 


TEXAS 

GOVERNMENT.  In  1836  Texas  declared  its  independence  of  Mexico, 
and  after  maintaining  an  independent  existence,  as  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
for  10  years,  it  was  on  29  Dec.  1845  received  as  a  state  into  the  American 
Union.  The  state’s  first  settlement  dates  from  1686.  The  present  con¬ 
stitution  dates  from  1876 ;  it  has  been  amended  140  times.  The  Legislature 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  31  members  elected  for  4  years  (half  their  number 
retiring  every  2  years),  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  150  members 
elected  for  2  years.  The  Governor  and  Lieut.-Governor  are  elected  for 
2  years.  Quahfied  electors  are  all  citizens  with  the  usual  psidential  quali¬ 
fications,  but  persons  subject  to  the  poll-tax  must  have  paid  their  ta,x  prior 
to  1  Feb.  of  the  year  in  which  they  desire  to  vote.  In  the  1956  presidential 
election  Eisenhower  polled  1,080,619  votes,  Stevenson  859,958,  and  a  ‘  States 
rights’  candidate  14,591.  The  state  has  254  counties ;  the  capital  is  Austin, 
Texas  sends  to  Congress  2  senators  and  22  representatives. 
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Oovernor.  Price  Daniel  (D.),  1959-61  (§26,000). 

Lieut. -Governor.  Ben  Ramsey  (D.). 

Secretary  of  State.  ZoUie  Steakley  (D.),  1959-61. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  267,339  sq.  miles  (including  3,826 
sq.  miles  of  inland  water).  Census  population,  1  April  19.50,  7,711,194,  an 
increase  of  20-2%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1957,  9,138,000. 
Births  in  1957  (provisional)  were  250,871  (27-6  per  1,000  population) ;  deaths, 
73,299  (8);  infant  deaths,  6,947  (27-7  per  1,000  live  births);  marriages, 
88,644  (9-7);  divorces,  133,831  (3-8). 

Population  for  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was : 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1910 

3,204,848 

690,049 

702 

943 

3,896,542 

14-8 

1930 

4,967,172 

864,964 

1,001 

1,578 

5,824,715 

22-1 

1940 

6,487,546 

924,391 

977,458 

1,103 

1,785 

6,414,824 

24-3 

1950 

6,726,534 

2,736 

3,392 

7,711,194 

29-3 

Male  . 

.  3,383,150 

475,624 

1,596 

2,037 

3,863,142 

Female 

.  3,343,384 

501,834 

1,140 

1,355 

3,848,052 

— 

Of  the  total  number  (1950),  4,838,060  or  62-7%  were  urban;  native 
whites  numbered  6,449,889;  foreign-bom  whites,  276,645;  Chinese, 
2,435.  2,037,768  males  and  720,685  females  were  gainfully  employed ; 
households  were  2,190,820  (of  3-4  persons).  Those  21  years  old  and  older 
were  4,737,226.  A  census  report,  1953,  showed  1,027,455  persons  with 
Spanish  surnames,  of  whom  840,535  were  natives  of  the  state. 

The  largest  cities,  with  census  population  in  1950,  are : 


Houston 

.  596,163 

El  Paso 

130,485 

Lubbock  . 

.  71,747 

Dallas 

.  434,462 

Corpus  Ohristi  . 

108,287 

Wichita  Palls 

.  68,042 

San  Antonio  . 

.  408,442 

Beaumont . 

94,014 

Galveston  . 

.  66,568 

Fort  Worth  . 

.  278,778 

Waco 

84,706 

Port  Arthur 

.  57,530 

Austin  (capital) 

.  132,459 

Amarillo  . 

74,246 

San  Angelo 

.  52,093 

RELIGION.  The  largest  religious  bodies  are  the  Roman  Catholics 
(with  1,332,187  members  in  1953),  Southern  Baptists  (1,262,451),  Southern 
Methodists  (679,870),  and  Negro  Baptists  (508,000). 


EDUCATION.  In  1950  persons  25  years  of  age  or  older  who  reported 
no  school  years  completed  numbered  180,260  (4-3%  of  that  age  group), 
of  whom  160,560  were  whites  and  29,700  non-whites;  of  persons  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  24,  1,454,460  (56-4%)  were  attending  school.  School 
attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  from  7  to  16  years  of  age.  Mixed 
schools  are,  1958,  provided  for  white  and  coloured  children  in  124  school 
districts  (out  of  1,646  districts) ;  they  have  3,760  Negro  and  325,000  white 
students. 

In  1957-58  the  public  elementary  schools  had  1,480,195  enrolled  pupils; 
the  pubhc  high  schools,  416,686  pupils.  Total  professional  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel  was  70,727.  Negro  schools  (included  above)  had  264,896  pupils  and 
9,258  professional  teaching  personnel.  In  1957-58,  7,794  school  buses 
traveUed  468,389  miles  daily  can-ying  380,733  pupils.  Teachers’  salaries, 
1967-68,  averaged  $4,389.  The  state  maintains  18  institutions  of  hicrher 
learning,  including  6  teachers’  colleges;  total  enrolment.  Sept.  1958,  8ot932 
students.  Amount  expended  on  public  schools  (not  including  colleges  and 
exclu(Rng  capital  outlay  and  debt  service)  for  1957-68  was  $619,391,197, 
of  which  $325,795,020  came  from  the  state  government,  $21,400,il9  frorn 
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the  federal  government  and  the  balance  from  local  school  districts;  state 
aid  for  32  junior  colleges,  1958-59,  was  $4,777,795.  For  superior  instruction, 
the  largest  institutions,  1966—57,  were: 


Pounded 

Institutions 

Control 

Professors 

Students 

1845 

Baylor  University,  IVaco. 

Baptist 

295 

5,400 

1852 

St  Mary’s  University,  San  Antonio  . 

E.O. 

132 

1,214 

1,496 

1869 

Trinity  University,  San  Antonio 

Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth 

Presb. 

106 

1873 

Christian 

287 

6,155 

1876 

Agr.  and  Mech.  Coil.,  College  Station 

State 

575 

7,200 

1876 

Prairie  View  Agr.  and  Mech.  Coll.  (Negroes), 

Prairie  View  ..... 

State 

184 

2,703 

1883 

University  of  Texas,  Austin 

State 

1,333 

18,116 

1891 

Hardin-Simmons  University,  Abilene 

Baptist 

88 

1,549 

1901 

North  Texas  State  College,  Denton  . 

State 

320 

6,185 

1903 

Texas  Woman’s  University 

State 

170 

2,224 

1906 

AbUene  Christian  College,  Abilene 

Church 

of  Chi-ist 

150 

2,210 

5,660 

1911 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas 

Methodist 

336 

1912 

Eioe  Institute,  Houston  .... 

— 

148 

1,779 

1913 

Texas  W estem  College,  El  Paso  * 

State 

173 

3,839 

1923 

Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock 

State 

417 

8,055 

1925 

College  of  Arts  and  Industries,  KingsvlUe  . 

State 

125 

2,701 

1934 

University  of  Houston,  Houston 

Municipal 

602 

13,129 

1947 

Texas  Southern  University  (Negroes), 

2,982 

Houston  ...... 

State 

192 

*  Formerly  College  of  Mines. 


WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  was  being  granted  in  Oct.  1958  to 
224,953  persons,  who  received  an  average  of  $52-07  per  month;  aid  was 
given  to  6,390  blind  persons  ($56-05  per  month),  to  25,615  families  with 
80,201  dependent  children  (average  per  family  $68-51),  and  to  3,845  disabled 
persons  ($52). 

In  1956  the  state  had  561  hospitals  (60,967  beds)  listed  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association.  In  1966  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  had  an  average 
of  16,150  resident  patients  (national  total,  556,276). 

Statutory  segregation  of  Negroes  is  enforced  in  most  public  schools, 
including  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  schools,  but  not  in  all  and  no  longer  (since 
1960)  in  the  University  of  Texas  and  other  colleges;  hbraries  (only  a  few 
still  use  segregation),  buses  and  street  cars ;  tuberculosis  hospitals.  Segrega¬ 
tion  is  Limited  on  the  railways,  most  of  which  are  engaged  in  inter-state 
traffic.  Marriage  between  members  of  the  ‘Caucasian’  and  ‘African’  races 
is  forbidden;  children  may  be  adopted  only  by  persons  of  the  same  race. 

The  prison  system,  Oct.  1958,  held  10,396  men  and  women.  In  1957, 
3  whites  and  2  Negroes  were  executed  (by  electrocution) ;  total  executions 
from  1930  through  1957  have  been  259,  including  91  whites,  97  Negroes  and 
1  American  Indian  for  murder,  12  whites  and  57  Negroes  for  rape,  and  1 
Negro  for  armed  robbery. 

Texas  has  adopted  1 1  laws  governing  the  activities  of  trade  unions.  An 
Act  of  1955  forbids  the  state’s  payment  of  unemployment  compensation  to 
workers  engaged  in  certain  types  of  strikes. 

FINANCE.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  31  Aug.  1957  general  revenues 
were  $1,006,296,000  (taxation,  $658,840,000,  and  federal  aid,  $217,140,000) ; 
general  expenditures,  $923,033,000  (education,  $372,169,000;  welfare, 
$150,566,000;  highways,  $272,366,000). 

Texas  is  imique  m  the  large  revenue  derived  from  the  severance  tax  (i.e., 
tax  on  the  removal  of  oil,  gasoline  and  sulphur  from  the  soil  or  waters  of  the 
state)  which  in  the  1957-68  fiscal  year  yielded  $174,807,005;  this  almost 
equals  the  total  of  aU  the  other  24  states  using  the  tax.  Tax  on  motor  fuels. 
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1967-68,  yielded  $169,910,804;  cigarette  taxes,  $47,664,873;  motor  vehicle 
taxes,  $66,176,616. 

Net  long-term  debt,  31  Aug.  1958,  was  $166,791,686,  largely  self- 
liquidating. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Texas  is  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  states  of  the  Union.  In  1954  it  had  292,947  farms  (331,567  in 
1950)  covering  145,812,733  acres  (145,389,014  acres  in  1950);  average 
farm  was  of  497-7  acres  valued,  land  and  buddings,  at  $29,876  ($20,269  in 
1950).  Full  owners  were  162,181;  part-owners,  63,184;  managers,  1,904, 
and  tenants,  76,883.  Farms  selling  produce  valued  at  $10,000  or  more 
numbered  38,863. 

Soil  erosion  is  serious  in  some  parts.  For  some  97,297,000  acres  drastic 
curative  treatment  has  been  indicated  and  for  61,164,000  acres,  preventive 
treatment.  Since  the  ‘Sod  Conservation  Act’  was  passed  in  1939,  about 
97%  of  the  state’s  area  has  been  drawn  into  172  sod-conservation  districts 
(including  a  wind-erosion  district) ;  as  of  30  June  1957  the  area  embraced 
162,230,000  acres,  of  which  139,422,000  acres  were  in  289,000  farms  and 
ranches.  Large-scale  commercial  farms,  highly  mechanized,  dominate  in 
Texas,  causing  a  migration  of  former  tenant-farmers  and  share-croppers. 
Farms  of  1,000  acres  or  more  numbered  18,820  in  1954,  a  number  far  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  any  other  state.  But  smaU-scale  farming  persists;  in  1954, 
67,993  farms  were  under  30  acres. 

Texas  leads  in  the  production  of  cotton  (3,632,000  bales  from  5-9m. 
acres  in  1957) ;  yield  was  295  lb.  per  acre  compared  with  the  average  of  388 
lb.  for  ad  cotton  states.  It  also  frequently  leads  in  pecans  (43m.  lb.,  1957) 
and  always  in  grain  sorghum  (238,095,000  bu.,  1957).  Other  important 
crops,  1957,  were  maize  (40,020,000  bu.),  winter  wheat  (33,669,000  bu.), 
oats  (35,260,000  bu.),  rice  (11m.  bags  of  100  lb.),  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
peanuts  (179-8m.  lb.),  vegetables,  oranges  and  grapefruit  (l-6m.  and  2-8m. 
boxes,  1956)  and  peaches. 

Cash  income,  1967,  from  crops  was  $l,021-7m. ;  from  livestock,  $893-2m. 

The  state  has  a  very  great  hvestock  industry,  leading  in  the  number 
of  all  cattle,  7,736,000  on  1  Jan.  1968,  and  sheep,  4,864,000;  it  also 
had  242,000  horses  and  mules,  799,000  mdch  cows  and  908,000  swine. 
The  wool  clip  in  1957  amounted  to  39-4m.  lb.  of  wool;  mohair,  17-6m. 
lb.,  1956  (96%  of  U.S.  total).  National  forests  area  (1967),  1,841,760  acres. 

Mining.  Crude  oil  production  in  1957,  1,057,997,396  bbls.  Production 
of  other  minerals  (1957)  were:  Natural  gasolme,  91,426,277  bbls;  natural 
gas,  4,209,000m.  cu.  ft;  butane  and  propane  gases,  67,820,105  bbls;  helium 
204,286,000  cu.  ft  (66%  of  U.S.  total);  lignite;  cement,  21,845,000 
bbls;  salt,  4,612,000  short  tons;  sulphur,  3,294,038  long  tons  (year  ending 
June  1958).  Other  products  were  gypsum,  granite,  sandstone  and  native 
asphalt.  Carbon  black  from  natural  gas,  989,029,000  lb.  (1956)  bemg 
53-8%  of  U.S.  production.  Total  value  of  mineral  products  in  1957, 
$4,497m.,  leading  all  states  (24-8%  of  the  U.S.  total). 

Industry.  In  1956,  8,890  manufacturing  establishments  had  346,000  pro¬ 
duction  workers  earning  $l,370m.;  value  added  by  manufactures  was 
$4,600m.  compared  with  $448,623,000  in  1939.  Chemical  mdustries  along 
the  Gulf  Coast,  such  as  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber  and  of  primary 
magnesium  (from  sea-water),  are  increasingly  important.  Steel  plants, 
on  1  Jan.  1957,  had  a  capacity  of  1,976,850  net  tons  of  ingots  and  steel  for 
castings. 
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COMMUNICATIONS.  The  state  maintains  (1968)  some  65,000  miles  of 
highways,  nearly  all  are  paved;  it  also  maintains  about  1,100  roadside  parks 
and  turnouts.  The  steam  railways  (1957)  had  a  total  mileage  of  15,148 
(main  lines).  The  port  of  Houston,  connected  by  the  Houston  Ship  Channel 
(50  miles  long)  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  largest  inland  cotton  market 
of  the  world.  Airports,  1957,  numbered  477,  of  which  209  were  pubhc. 

Books  of  Reference 

Texas  Almanac  and  Slate  Industrial  Guide.  Dallas.  Biemiial 

Federal  Writers’  Project.  Texas:  A  Guide  to  the  Lone  Star  State.  New  York,  1940 
Bishop,  C.  K.,  Lots  of  Land.  Austin,  1949 

MacCorkle,  S.  A.,  and  Smith,  D.,  Texas  Government.  Snd  ed.  New  York,  1952 
Patterson,  C.  P.,  and  others.  State  and  Local  Government  in  Texas.  New  York,  1948 
Eichardson,  li.  N.,  Texas,  the  Lone  Star  State.  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1958 
Webb,  W.  P.  (ed.),  The  Handbook  of  Texas.  State  Hist.  Ass.,  Austin,  1952 

State  Libbakt.  Texas  State  Library,  State  Capitol,  Austin,  11.  State  Librarian: 
Witt  B.  Harwell. 


UTAH 


GOVERNMENT.  Utah,  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  U.S.  during 
the  Mexican  war,  was,  in  1847,  settled  by  Mormons,  and  on  9  Sept.  1850, 
organized  as  a  Territory.  It  was  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union  on 
4  Jan.  1896  and  adopted  its  present  constitution  at  that  time  (now  with 
29  amendments).  It  sends  to  Congress  2  senators  and  2  representatives. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  (in  part  renewed  every  2  years)  of 
25  members,  elected  for  4  years,  and  of  a  House  of  Representatives  of  64 
members  elected  for  2  years.  The  Governor  is  elected  for  4  years.  The 
constitution  provides  for  the  initiative  and  referendum.  Electors  are  aU 
citizens,  male  or  female,  who,  not  being  idiots,  insane  or  criminals,  have  the 
usual  residential  qualifications. 

There  are  29  counties  in  the  state.  The  capital  is  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  the  1966  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  215,631  votes, 
Stevenson  118,364. 

Governor.  George  D.  Clyde  (R.),  1957-61  ($12,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  Lament  E.  Toronto  (R.)  ($9,500). 


AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  84,916  sq.  miles,  of  which  2,570 
sq.  miles  are  water.  The  federal  government  owns  69%  of  the  area  of  the 
state.  The  area  of  unappropriated  and  unreserved  lands  on  30  June  1957 
was  24,214,810  acres;  the  state  (1957)  contained  7,928,297  acres  of  national 
forest.’  The  OfBce  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1957  administered  2,324,213  acres, 
of  which  2,231,815  acres  were  allotted  to  Indian  tribes. 

Census  population,  I  AprU  1950,  688,862,  an  increase  of  25-2%  since 
1940;  estimate,  1957,  830,000.  Births  in  1957  were  25,901  (30-4  per  1,000 
population);  deaths,  5,756  (6-8);  infant  deaths,  571  (22  per  1,000  live 
births);  marriages,  6,666  (7-8) ;  divorces,  1,648. 

Population  at  4  federal  censuses  (with  distribution  by  sex  m  1 J5U) : 


Per  sq. 


1910 

1930 

1940 

1960 

White 

366,583 

499,967 

542,920 

676,909 

Negro 

1,144 

1,108 

1,235 

2,729 

Indian 

3,123 

2,869 

3,611 

4,201 

Asiatic 

2,501 

3,903 

2,544 

Total 

373,351 

507,847 

550,310 

688,862 

mile 

4-5 

6-2 

6-7 

8-4 

Male  . 
Female 

341,007 

335,902 

1,553 

1,176 

All  others 

5,076 

4,148 

347,636 

341,226 
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Of  the  total  in  1950,  449,855  persons  (63-3%)  were  urban  (55-5%  in 
1940);  389,855  were  21  years  of  age  or  older.  Native  whites  numbered 
647,065;  foreign-bom  whites,  29,844;  Japanese,  4,452. 

The  largest  cities  are  Salt  Lake  City,  with  a  population  (census,  1950) 
of  182,121;  Ogden,  57,112;  Provo,  28,937,  and  Logan,  16,832. 

RELIGION.  Latter-day  Saints  (Mormons)  form  about  70%  of  the 
Church  membership  of  the  state,  with  approximately  670,000  members  in 
1955.  There  are  Catholics  (23,395  in  1949),  Protestant  Episcopalians 
(some  3,000)  and  others  in  small  numbers.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  is  a  substantial  property-owner  and  has  numerous 
co-operative  enterprises  furnishing  incomes  to  its  people. 

EDUCATION.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  from  6  to 
18  years  of  age.  There  are  40  school  districts,  each  with  a  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  a  District  Superintendent.  Teachers’  salaries,  1957-58,  averaged 
$4,562 ;  of  the  state’s  7,047  teachers,  39-5%  were  men,  the  highest  average 
in  the  country.  There  were  (1957-58)  214,812  pupils  in  elementary  and 
high  schools.  In  1957-68  the  operating  cost  of  the  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  was  $54,218,467. 

The  University  of  Utah  (1850)  (20,727  students  and  550  instructors  in 
1956-57)  is  in  Salt  Lake  City;  the  Utah  State  University  of  Agriculture  and 
Applied  Science  (1890)  in  Logan  has  2  branch  colleges;  the  state  also 
maintains  3  junior  colleges  at  Ogden,  Price  and  St  George,  and  2  vocational 
schools  at  Provo  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Mormon  Church  maintains  the 
Brigham  Young  University  at  Provo  (1876)  with  289  teachers  and  10,675 
students  in  1955. 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  (maximum  then  $25  a  month)  was 
estabhshed  in  1929  and  expanded  in  1947  to  provide  assistance  ‘to  any 
needy  individual  in  the  state  who  does  not  have  sufficient  resources  actually 
a  vailable  for  his  use  to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  living  compatible 
with  health  and  well-being’;  in  Dec.  1957  recipients  numbered  8,847, 
drawing  an  average  of  $65-45  per  month;  2,891  families  with  10,178 
dependants,  including  7,565  children,  were  drawing  an  average  of  $131-47 
monthly;  219  blind,  $71-83,  and  1,820  totally  disabled,  $71-26. 

In  1957  the  state  had  46  hospitals  (4,884  beds).  In  1957  a  new  com¬ 
prehensive  medical  care  programme  for  welfare  recipients  was  enacted. 

In  1958  there  was  1  execution;  smce  1930  total  executions  (by 
shooting)  have  been  12,  all  whites,  and  all  for  murder. 

Marriage  is  prohibited  between  white  and  Negro,  Mongohan  or  Malayan. 
In  1925  Utah  passed  an  Act  permitting,  xmder  safeguards,  the  sterihza- 
tion  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons ;  up  to  1  Jan.  1968,  340  men  and 
404  women  had  been  sterilized. 

FINANCE.  For  the  year  ending  30  Jime  1957  general  revenue  was 
$116,886,000  (taxes  furnished  $76,746,000,  and  federal  grants,  $26,038,000) 
while  general  expenditures  were  $109,256,000  ($44,267,000  for  education, 
$27,099,000  for  highways  and  $14,952,000  for  public  welfare). 

The  net  long-term  debt  on  30  June  1957  amounted  to  $4,271,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  1954  Utah  had  22,825  farms  with  a 
total  area  of  12,234,000  acres  (only  20%  of  the  total  land  area),  of  which 
1,279,000  acres  were  crop  land;  19,406  farms  (87%  of  all  farms)  had 
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1,072,682  acres  using  irrigation;  tlio  average  farm  was  of  536  acres 
valued  at  S23,480. 

Of  the  total  surface  area  (52,701,440  acres),  19-7%  was  severely  eroded 
and  only  0-4%  free  from  erosion  in  1939 ;  mountains,  etc.,  cover  45%  of  the 
rest.  In  1956  there  were  48  soil-conservation  districts  embracing  47,584,000 
acres,  of  which  13,313,000  acres  were  farm  lands  (29,600  farms  and  ranches). 
Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  and  livestock,  $151m. 

The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  alfalfa  and  sugar  beet. 
On  1  Jan.  1958  the  number  of  animals  was :  Horses  and  mules,  32,000 ; 
milch  cows,  112,000;  all  cattle,  706,000 ;  sheep,  1,362,000;  swine,  75,000. 
The  wool  chp  (1957)  yielded  11,863,000  lb.  of  wool  from  l-2m.  sheep. 

Mining.  The  principal  minerals  (1957)  are:  Gold  (378,438  fine  oz.), 
.silver  (6,198,464  fine  oz.),  uranium,  vanadium,  copper  (237,857  short  tons), 
coal  (6,858,000  short  tons),  lead  (44,471  short  tons),  zinc  (40,846  short  tons), 
salt  (22,942  short  tons),  iron  ore  (4-16m.  long  tons).  The  state  government 
owns  some  rich  phosphate  deposits.  Other  products  are  gypsum,  sulphui, 
potash  arsenious  oxide,  molybdenum  and  asphalt.  Total  value  of  mmeral 
production,  1957,  $356'2m. 

Industry.  In  1956  the  990  manufacturing  establishments  had  25,270  pro¬ 
duction  workers,  who  earned  $1 58,-594,000;  value  added  by  manufacture 
was  $343m.  A  steel  industry,  started  in  wartime,  now  ranks  fourth  in  the 
production  of  steel  plates;  its  capacity,  1  Jan.  1957,  was  2,077,000  short 
tons  of  ingots  and  steel  for  castings. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1956  the  state  had  1,731  miles  of  steam 
railways.  There  were  53  airports  (40  public)  in  1957.  The  state,  1957, 
maintained  5,507  miles  of  highway;  the  counties,  16,787  miles;  the  federal 
government,  6,068  miles. 


Books  of  Reference 

Utah  Official  Roster.  Secretary  of  State.  Salt  Lake  Ci^.  Biei^al 
Writers’  Program.  Utah:  A  Ouide  to  the  State.  New  York,  1954 
Anderson,  N.,  Desert  Saints :  The  Mormon  Frontier  in  Utalu  Chicago,  1942 
Cottam,  W.  P.,  Is  Utah  Sahara-bound?  A  Botanists  Warning  about  Soil  Deterioration 
Salt  Lake  City,  1947 

Stermer,  W.  E.,  Mormon  Country.  New  York,  1942 
Whipple,  M.,  YMs  fAe  Place:  Utah.  New  York,  1945 


VERMONT 

GOVERNMENT.  Vermont,  first  settled  in  1724,  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  state  on  4  March  1791.  The  first  constitution  was  adopted 
by  convention  at  Windsor,  2  July  1777,  and  estabhshed  an  mdependent 
state  government;  in  1793  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  w^ch,  with 
amendments,  is  stiU  in  force.  Amendments  are  proposed  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate  each  decennium,  and  must  be  accepted  by  owo  sessions 
of  the  Legislature;  they  are  not  submitted  to  popular  vote.  The  state 
Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  of  30  members  and  a  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  246  members  (both  elected  for  2  years),  meets  m  Jan.  in  odd- 
numbered  years.  The  Governor  and  Lieut.-Governor  are  elected  for  2  years. 
Electors  are  aU  citizens  who  possess  certain  residential  qualifications  and 
have  taken  the  freeman's  oath  set  forth  in  the  constitution. 

In  the  1956  pre-sidential  election  Eisenhower  polled 
his  largest  percentage  in  any  state),  Stevenson  42,549.  The  capital  is 
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Montpelier  (8,599,  census  of  1950).  The  state  is  divided  into  14  counties; 
there  are  246  towns  and  cities.  The  state  sends  to  Congress  2  senators 
and  1  representative,  who  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  state. 

Governor,  Robert  T.  Stafford  (R.),  1959-60  ($11,500). 

Lieut.-Governor.  Robert  S.  Babcock  (R.),  ($2,500). 

Secretary  of  State.  Howard  E.  Armstrong  (R.)  ($7,600). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  9,609  sq.  miles,  of  which  331  sq. 
miles  are  inland  waters.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  377,747,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5-2%  since  1940.  Births,  1957,  were  8,949  (23*8  per  1,000  popula¬ 
tion)  ;  deaths,  4,409  (11-7) ;  infant  deaths,  244  (27-3  per  1,000  live  births) ; 
marriages,  3,202  (8-5);  divorces  (1956),  527.  Estimated  population,  1  July 
1957,  376,000. 

Population  at  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950) : 

Per  sq. 


White 

Negi'o 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910 

354,298 

1,621 

26 

11 

355,956 

390 

1930 

358,966 

568 

36 

41 

359,611 

38-8 

1940 

358,806 

384 

16 

25 

359,231 

38-7 

1950 

377,188 

443 

30 

48 

377,747 

40-7 

Male  . 

187,457 

228 

21 

26 

187,754 

_ 

Female 

189,731 

215 

9 

22 

189,993 

— 

Of  the  population  in  1950,  137,612  persons  (36-4%)  were  urban  (34-3% 
in  1940) ;  those  21  years  of  age  or  older,  237,550.  Native  whites  numbered 
348,436;  foreign-born  whites,  28,753.  Occupied  dwelling  units,  1950, 
122,707.  The  largest  cities  are  Burlington,  with  a  population  in  1950  of 
33,165;  Rutland,  17,659;  Barre,  10,922. 

RELIGION.  The  principal  religious  denominations  are  Roman 
CathoUc  (with  99,946  members  in  1936),  Congregational  (20,713),  Methodist 
(14,432),  Baptist,  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Universalist,  in  the  order  given ; 
total,  all  denominations,  169,792. 

EDUCATION.  School  attendance  during  the  full  school  term  is 
compulsory  for  children  from  7  to  16  years  of  age.  In  1957-68  the  556 
public  elementary  schools  had  53,098  enrolled  pupils;  the  83  public  high 
schools  had  20,111  pupils;  the  24  private  and  parochial  secondary  schools 
had  6,205  pupils,  and  the  3  teachers’  colleges  had  609  pupils.  Teachers  for 
all  pubho  schools  numbered  3,107,  plus  76  part-time  specials.  Teachers’ 
salaries  for  1957-68  averaged  $3,809  (national  average  $4,200).  The 
University  of  Vermont  (1791)  had,  1967-58,  3,164  students;  Middleburj^ 
College  (i800),  1,274  students;  Norwich  University  (1834),  860  students; 
St  Michael’s  College  (1904),  1,044  students ;  Bennington  College  (1932),  339 
students.  Total  expenditure  for  education,  1957-58,  was  $20,924,150, 
exclusive  of  capital  outlay. 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  was  being  granted  in  June  1958  to 
6,110  persons,  drawing  an  average  of  $50'92  per  month.  In  June  1958  aid 
to  dependent  children  was  being  granted  to  4,081,  drawing  an  average  of 
$26-4  per  month;  aid  to  the  bhnd  was  being  granted  to  140  persons, 
drawing  an  average  of  $53-4  per  month;  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  was  being  granted  to  706  persons,  drawing  an  average  of 
$63. 
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In  1956  the  state  had  30  hospitals  (4,697  beds)  listed  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association.  In  1931  Vermont  passed  a  law  permitting,  under 
legal  safeguards,  the  sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up 
to  1  Jan.  1958,  83  men  and  170  women  had  been  thus  sterilized. 

On  31  July  1958  the  prisons  had  275  inmates  (72-8  per  100,000  popula¬ 
tion).  Since  1930  there  have  been  4  executions  (electrocution),  aU  whites 
and  all  for  murder. 

FINANCE.  The  general  revenue  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1957 
was  $51,964,000  ($34,916,000  from  taxation  and  $10,969,000  from  federal 
aid)  while  general  expenditure  was  $56,400,000  (education,  $13,210,000, 
highways,  $20,632,000,  and  public  welfare,  $6,765,000). 

Net  long-term  debt,  1  July  1958,  was  $26,622,149. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  still  the  most  important 
occupation  within  the  state,  though  recreation  industries  may  shortly  over¬ 
take  it.  In  1954  the  state  contained  15,981  farms  with  a  total  area  of 
3,317,737  acres,  of  which  1,062,266  acres  were  crop  land;  the  crop  land 
homestead  acres  amoimted  to  799,145;  the  average  farm  was  valued  (land 
and  buildings)  at  $12,720  ($5,080  in  1945).  Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops, 
$10'6m. ;  from  livestock,  $102Tm.  The  chief  agricultural  crops  are  hay, 
oats,  maize,  potatoes  and  apples.  Vermont  leads  in  maple  products,  of 
which  the  output,  1957,  was  819,000  gallons  of  syrup  (45%  of  U.S.  total). 

On  1  Jan.  1958  Vermont  had  301,000  mUch  cows,  441,000  aU  cattle, 
12,000  horses,  14,000  sheep  and  11,000  swine. 

The  state  is  divided  into  13  sod-conservation  districts  (5,931,392  acres) 
which  may  utilize  funds  provided  by  local,  state  and  federal  agencies.  On 
1  July  1955,  9,545  farmers  with  1,870,394  acres  were  co-operating  with  the 
districts.  There  is  no  serious  soil  erosion ;  13T%  of  the  total  surface  shows 
moderate  erosion. 

Forestry.  The  forests  provide  annuaUy  over  200m.  bd  ft  of  lumber — in 
1956  there  was  cut  117,892,000  bd  ft  hardwood;  131,880,000  bd  ft  softwood, 
or  a  total  of  249,772,000  bd  ft.  National  forests  area  (1957),  230,366  acres. 
There  are  28  state  forests  and  27  state  parks  with  a  total  acreage  of  89,270. 

Mining.  Vermont  produces  granite,  marble  and  asbestos,  but  figures  are 
not  disclosed;  output  (1957)  of  copper,  3,405  short  tons;  silver,  37,000  fine 
oz.;  gold  (1956),  1,829  fine  oz.  Vermont  has  the  largest  worked  deposits  of 
asbestos  in  the  U.S.  Total  value  of  mineral  products,  1957,  $21,893,000. 

Industry.  In  1957  an  average  of  35,000  workers  in  manufacturing 
employment  were  covered  by  the  Vermont  Unemployment  Compensation 
Law;  they  received  $139m.  in  wages.  Estimated  total  manufacturing 
employment  was  36,350.  Value  added  by  manufacture,  1955,  was 
$231,792,000  (1956  estimate,  $248m.). 

COMMUNICATIONS.  There  were,  in  1956,  6,860  miles  of  steam  rail¬ 
way;  there  were  (1958)  22  airports,  of  which  11  were  municipal.  The  state 
maintains  1,961  miles  of  paved  and  gravelled  state  highways  and  aids  towns 
and  cities  in  the  maintenance  of  2,713  miles  of  state  aid  highways  and  9,003 
miles  of  town  highways.  Sta.te  road  expenditures,  year  ending  30  June 
1958,  was  $25,094,798,  of  which  $5,444,921  was  for  maintenance.  Re¬ 
gistered  motor  vehicles  (1957),  143,000. 
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Books  of  Reference 

Legislative  mreclory.  Secretary  of  State.  Montpelier.  Biennial 
Vermont  y ear-book,  tormsrXy  Walton's  Register.  Chester.  Annual 

Federal  Writers’ Project.  Vermtnil:  Guide  to  the  Green  MourUaiu  Utate.  Boston,  193 1 
Proceedings  of  the  Vermont  EistoHcal  Society.  Quarterly.  Montpelier 
Newton,  B.  W.,  The  Vermont  Story,  1749-1949.  Hist.  Society,  Montpelier,  1949 

State  Library.  Vermont  State  Library,  Montpelier.  State  Librarian :  L.  J.  Turgeon. 


VIRGINIA 

GOVERNMENT.  The  first  English  Charter  for  settlements  in  America 
was  that  granted  by  James  I  in  1606  for  the  planting  of  colonies  in  Virginia. 
The  state  was  one  of  the  13  original  states  in  the  Union.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  Virginia,  after  long  hesitation,  decided  to  jom  the 
seceding  states,  a  course  objected  to  by  some  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
state,  who  set  up  a  separate  government,  which  in  1863  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  West  Virginia.  The  present  constitution  dates  from  1902 ;  it 
has  had  87  amendments. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  40  members,  elected  for 
4  years,  and  a  House  of  Delegates  of  100  members,  elected  for  2  years. 
The  Governor  and  Lieut.-Govemor  are  elected  for  4  years.  Qualified  as 
electors  are  (with  few  exceptions)  all  citizens  21  years  of  age,  fulfilling 
certain  residential  qualifications,  who  have  paid  their  state  poU- taxes 
and  registered. 

The  state  capital  is  Richmond;  the  state  contains  98  counties  and  24 
independent  cities.  The  state  sends  to  Congress  2  senators  and  10  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  poUed  386,459  votes, 
Stevenson  267,760,  Andrews  (Independent)  42,964;  35-2%  of  the  potential 
electorate  (1,983,000)  went  to  the  polls. 

Governor.  J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr.  (D.),  1958-62  ($17,500). 

Lieut.-Oovernor.  A.  E.  S.  Stephens  (D.). 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  Martha  Bell  Conway  (D.)  ($10,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  40,815  sq.  miles,  including  922  sq. 
miles  of  inland  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  3,318,680.  an 
increase  of  640,907  or  23-9%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  July 
1957,  3,866,656.  In  1957  there  were  97,284  births  (25-2  per  1,000  popula¬ 
tion)  ;  32,994  deaths  (8-5) ;  2,926  infant  deaths  (30’1  per  1,000  live  births) ; 
37,184  marriages  (9-6),  and  6,515  divorces. 

Population  for  4  federal  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950) 
was: 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1910 

1,389,809 

671,096 

539 

168 

2,061,612 

51-2 

1930 

1,770,441 

650,165 

779 

466 

2,421,851 

60-7 

1940 

2,015,583 

661,449 

198 

543 

2,677,773 

3,318,680 

67-1 

1950 

2,581,555 

734,211 

1,056 

758 

83-2 

Male  . 

,  1,306,394 

366,806 

All  others 

2,016 

1.676,216 

_ 

Female 

.  1,275,161 

367,405 

808 

1,643,464 

— 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  2,546,485  were  native  whites  and  35,070 
foreign-born  whites.  1,560,115  persons  (47%)  were  urban  (35-3%  in  1940) ; 
those  21  years  of  age  or  older  numbered  2,025,697. 
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The  population  (census  of  1950)  of  the  principal  cities  was :  Richmond, 
230,310;  Norfolk,  213,513;  Roanoke,  91,921;  Portsmouth,  80,039; 
Alexandria,  61,787  ;  Lynchburg,  47,727 ;  Newport  News,  42,358 ;  Danville, 
35,066 ;  Petersburg,  35,054 ;  Charlottesville,  25,969. 


RELIGION.  The  principal  churches  are  the  Negro  Baptists,  with 
249,036  members  in  1936,  Southern  Methodists  (189,621)  and  Southern 
Baptists  (177,196).  Total,  all  denominations,  1,017,531  members. 


EDUCATION.  Elementary  instruction  is  free,  and  for  illiterate  chil¬ 
dren  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12.  No  child  imder  12  may  be 
employed  in  any  mining  or  manufacturing  work. 

In  1956-57  the  130  school  districts  had,  in  primary  schools,  556,210 
pupils  and  16,705  classroom  teachers  and  in  high  schools,  227,314  pupils 
and  8,455  teachers;  normal  schools  had  528  teachers  and  6,175  students. 
Teachers’  salaries  averaged  $3,473.  Total  expenditure  on  education, 
1956-57,  was  $201,707,738.  The  more  important  institutions  for  higher 
education  (1955-56)  were: 


Pounded 

1693 

1749 

1776 

1819 

1832 

1832 

1839 

1865 

1872 

1892 


Name  and  place  of  college 
William  and  Mary  College,  WUliamsburg  (State)  . 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington  . 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  Hampden-Sydney  (Pres.) 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville  (State) 
Randolph'-Macon  College,  Ashland  (Methodist) 
University  of  Richmond,  Richmond  (Baptist) 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington  (State) 

Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond  (Coloured ;  Bapt.) 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg  (State)  . 
Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College,  Lynchburg 


Staff 

Students 

163 

1,632 

144 

1,063 

50 

367 

357 

4,315 

39 

461 

164 

4,160 

85 

848 

52 

858 

480 

4,420 

152 

672 

WELFARE.  In  1938  Vfrginia  established  a  system  of  Old  Age  Assist¬ 
ance  under  the  Federal  Security  Act;  in  June  1958,  15,541  persons  were 
drawing  an  average  of  $36-6  per  month ;  8,960  families  (35,045  dependants), 
$67-31  per  family  per  month;  1,213  blind,  $42-86;  5,607  totally  disabled, 
$42-39  monthly. 

In  1956  the  state  had  123  hospitals  (31,254  beds)  listed  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association. 

In  1924  Virginia  enacted  a  law  permitting,  under  legal  safeguards,  the 
sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  1  Jan.  1958, 
2,678  men  and  4,133  women  had  been  thus  sterilized. 

Virginia  statutes  require  separate  facilities  for  whites  and  coloured 
people  in  railways,  including  dining  cars  but  excluding  sleeping  cars;  in 
buses  and  street  cars;  in  penal  and  correctional  institutions  and  hospitals; 
in  theatres  and  public  halls;  in  fraternal  benefit  associations.  In  1950  the 
University  of  Virginia  began  to  admit  Negro  students,  in  recognition  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  declaring  segregation  unconstitutional.  Ita 
1955  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  refused  to  permit  desegregation  in 
the  public  schools,  and  in  1958  some  white  schools  were  closed  to  avoid 
compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court  ruling;  in  Feb.  1959  these  schools  were 
reopened,  admitting  some  Negro  childi-en.  Marriage  between  white  and 
‘  non- white  ’  persons  is  prohibited. 

Executions  (by  electrocution)  from  1930  to  1958  totalled  84,  including 
14  whites  and  50  Negroes  for  murder  and  20  Negroes  for  rape. 

FINANCE.  General  revenue  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1958  was 
$513,602,897  (taxation,  $223,897,151,  and  federal  aid,  $52,441,775) ;  general 
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expenditures,  $545,422,605  ($128,002,092  for  education,  $129,371,776 
for  highways  and  $19,465,000  for  pubho  welfare). 

Net  long-term  debt,  30  June  1957,  amounted  to  $1/4,335,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  1954  there  were  136,416  farms  in 
Virginia  with  an  area  of  14,686,000  acres,  of  which  3,158,000  acres  were  crop 
land;  average  farm  had  107‘7  acres  and  was  valued  at  $10,821.  Commer¬ 
cial  farms  numbered  71,371.  Income,  1957,  from  crops,  $227,800,000  and 
from  livestock  and  livestock  products,  $238,400,000.  The  chief  crops  are 
com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts  (217,000  lb.  in  1957) 
and  apples.  The  tobacco  crop,  1957,  was  133,720,000  lb.  The  cotton 
crop  covered  12,500  acres,  yielding  8,000  bales.  National  forests,  195/, 
covered  4,019,002  acres. 

In  1956  there  were  29  sod-conservation  districts  embracing  24,959,380 
acres,  of  which  15,243,000  acres  were  farm  land  (149,025  farms).  Moderate 
erosion  affects  15,031,149  acres  (59-2%  of  the  total  area). 

Animals  on  farms  on  1  Jan.  1958  were  102,000  horses  and  mules,  516,000 
milch  cows,  1,382,000  aU  cattle,  327,000  sheep  and  691,000  swine. 

Mining.  Virginia  has  considerable  mineral  wealth,  coal  being  the  most 
important,  with  output  in  1957  of  26,528,000  short  tons.  Lead,  zinc,  man¬ 
ganese  ores,  some  sheet  mica,  titanium  ore  and  silver  (1,745  fine  oz.  in 
1957)  are  also  produced.  In  1957  the  mineral  output  was  valued  at 
$224,531,000. 

Industry.  There  are  2  ironworks  with  capacity,  1  Jan.  1957,  of  36,000 
net  tons,  but  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  of  rayon  and  allied 
products  and  the  building  of  ships  and  boats  lead  in  value  of  products. 
In  1956  manufacturing  establishments  employed  211,630  production  workers 
earning  $634,357,000;  value  added  by  manufacture  was  $1,953,564,000 
compared  with  $1,050,623,000  in  1947. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1956  there  were  4,130  miles  of  state-owned 
steam  railways.  There  were,  in  1958,  59  airports,  of  w'hich  18  were  lighted. 
The  state  highways  system,  30  June  1957,  had  48,232  miles  of  highways,  of 
which  7,941  miles  were  primary  roads. 

Books  of  Reference 

A  Bibliography  o  Virginia.  State  Library.  4  vols.  Richmond,  1916-32 

Economic  and  Social  Surveys  of  Virginia  Counties.  Univ.  of  Virginia.  School  of  Rural 

Social  Economics.  Charlottesville,  Virginia 
Writers*  Program.  Virginia:  A  Guide  to  the  Old  Dominion.  New  Tort,  1946 
Gottmann,  J.,  Virginia  at  Mid-Century.  New  York,  1955 
Swem,  E.  G.,  Virginia  Historical  Index.  2  vols.  Roanoke,  1934-36 

State  LiBnARY.  Virginia  State  Library,  Richmond  19.  State  Librarian:  Randolph  W. 
Church. 


WASHINGTON 

GOVERNMENT.  Washington,  formerly  part  of  Oregon,  was  created  a 
TeiTitory  in  1853,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state  on  11  Nov. 
1889.  its  settlement  dates  from  1811.  The  constitution,  adopted  in  1889, 
has  had  28  amendments.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  46  mem¬ 
bers  elected  for  4  years,  half  their  number  retiring  every  2  years,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  99  members,  elected  for  2  years.  The  Governor  and 
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Lieut.-Govemor  are  elected  for  4  years.  The  state  contains  39  counties. 
The  capital  is  Olympia  (population,  1950,  15,819).  The  state  sends  2 
senators  and  7  representatives  to  Congress. 

Qualified  as  voters  are  (with  some  exceptions)  aU  citizens  21  years  of 
age,  having  the  usual  residential  qualifications,  who  can  read  and  speak 
Enghsh. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  poUed  620,430  votes, 
Stevenson  523,002,  a  Socialist  candidate  7,326. 

Governor.  Albert  D.  RoseUini  (D.),  1957-61  ($15,000). 

Lieut. -Governor.  John  A.  Cherburg  (D.),  1957-61  ($6,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  Victor  A.  Meyers  (D.),  1957-61  ($8,500). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  68,192  sq.  mUes,  of  which  1,406  sq. 
miles  are  inland  water.  Lands  owned  by  the  federal  government,  1956. 
wore  12,669,139  acres  or  29-6%  of  the  total  area.  Census  population,  1 
April  1950,  2,378,963,  an  increase  of  642,772  or  37%  since  1940.  Esti¬ 
mated  population,  1  July  1957,  2,712,700.  Births,  1957,  were  65,350 
(24  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  25,420  (9-3);  infant  deaths,  1,616  (24-7 
per  1,000  live  births);  marriages,  28,493  (10-5);  divorces  (1956),  8,641. 

Population  in  4  federal  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1 950)  was ; 


"Wliite 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1910 

1,109,111 

6,058 

10,997 

15,824 

1,141,990 

17-1 

1930 

1,521,661 

6,840 

11,253 

23,642 

1,563,396 

23-3 

1940 

1,698,147 

7,424 

11,393 

19,227 

1,736,191 

25-9 

1950 

2,316,496 

30,691 

13,816 

17,690 

2,378,963 

35-6 

Male  . 

,  1,188,079 

17,417 

AU  others 

18,355 

1,223,851 

1,155,112 

Female 

.  1,128,417 

13,274 

13,421 

— 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  native  whites  were  2,125,495;  foreign- 
bom  whites,  191,001;  1,503,166  persons  (63-2%)  were  urban  (53T%  in 
1940) ;  1,559,266  were  21  years  of  age  or  older. 

There  are  18  Indian  reservations,  the  largest  being  the  ColviUe,  which 
contains  1,126,465  acres;  total  population,  1950,  13,816.  The  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  administers  (1957)  2,651,426  acres,  of  which  1,811,315  acres 
have  been  assigned  to  tribes. 

Leading  cities  are  Seattle,  with  a  population  (census  of  1950)  of  465,591  ; 
Spokane,  161,721 ;  Tacoma,  143,673 ;  Vancouver,  41,664;  Yakima,  38,486;. 
Bellingham,  34,112 ;  Everett,  33,849 ;  Bremerton,  27,678,  and  Walla  Walla, 
24,102. 

RELIGION.  Chief  rehgious  bodies  (1954—55  estimates)  are  the  Roman 
Catholic  (273,135),  Lutheran  (over  100,000),  Methodist  (72,888),  Presby¬ 
terian  (51,032),  Episcopahan  (38,000),  Disciples  of  Christ  (30,266),  Baptist 
(30,000-32,000),  Congregationalist  (21,200). 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  given  free  to  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  21  years,  and  is  compulsory  for  children  from  8  to  16  years  of  age. 
In  1957-58  the  1,127  elementary  schools  had  15,216  classroom  teachers  and 
377,041  pupils;  117  junior  high  schools  and  296  high  schools  had  7,485 
classroom  teachers  and  184,090  pupils.  In  1957-58  the  23,202  teachers  had 
an  average  salary  of  $5,251  (national  average,  $4,650).  The  total  expendi¬ 
ture  on  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  the  school  year  1956-57 
was  $173,830,437.  In  1956  the  157  private  and  parochial  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  had  42,000  elementary  and  high  school  pupils. 
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The  University  of  Washington,  founded  1861,  at  Seattle,  had,  1957-58, 
967  teachers  and  18,876  students;  Seattle  University  (largest  private — 
Roman  Cathohc — university  in  the  state),  3,033  students,  and  the  State 
College  at  PuUman  for  science  and  agriculture,  foxmded  1890,  had  361 
teachers  and  6,409  students.  Three  state  colleges  of  education  had  6,001 
students.  Ten  junior  colleges  had  a  total  enrolment  of  9,258  students. 
There  are  11  other  colleges  and  special  schools. 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  is  provided  for  persons  65  years  of 
age  or  older  without  resources  who  have  been  residents  of  the  state  for  5 
years  (within  the  9  years  immediately  preceding  apphcation).  In  J une  1958, 
56,472  persons  were  drawing  an  average  of  $55-76  per  month  ;  aid  to  40,370 
dependants  in  11,659  families  averaged  $134-89  per  family  monthly;  to  760 
blind  persons,  $89-61  per  person  monthly;  to  5,869  totally  disabled,  $85-17 
monthly.  3,954  persons,  under  the  Foster  Home  Care  scheme  received 
payments  of  $56-78  per  person.  In  1958  there  was  no  execution ;  total  since 
1930  (by  hanging)  was  45,  including  38  whites,  5  Negroes  and  2  other 
races,  all  for  murder,  except  1  white  for  kidnapping. 

In  1956  the  state  had  138  hospitals  (23,673  bods)  listed  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association. 

In  1909  Washington  passed  a  law  permitting,  rmder  legal  safeguards,  the 
sterihzation  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons ;  it  was  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional  in  1942 ;  up  to  that  time,  184  men  and  501  women  had  been  thus 
sterilized. 

FINANCE.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1957  the  state’s  general 
revenue  was  $477,978,000  ($354,922,000  from  taxes  and  $72,547,000  from 
federal  aid) ;  general  expenditure  was  $51 1,250,000  (education,  $179,040,000 ; 
highways,  $119,693,000,  and  public  welfare,  $82,338,000). 

Total  long-term  debt  on  30  Jmie  1957  was  $271,571,000. 

PRODUCTION.  Traditionally  the  state’s  economy  has  been  based  on 
agriculture,  forestry,  fishing  and  mining. 

Agriculture.  Agriculture  has  increased  due  to  more  intensive  and 
diversified  farming  and  wiU  be  further  aided  as  the  Im.-acre  Columbia  Basin 
Irrigation  Project  proceeds.  In  1957,  350,000  acres  were  irrigated.  Forest 
products  are  still  important,  but  this  industry  is  levelling  off. 

In  1954  there  were  65,175  farms  with  an  acreage  of  17,641,000,  of  which 
4,343,000  acres  were  crop  land;  average  farm  was  of  270-7  acres  with  a 
value  of  $29,131.  In  1954,  19,177  farms  had  less  than  10  acres  and  30,062 
45%)  of  all  farms  had  less  than  30  acres. 

In  1956  there  were  76  soil- conservation  districts  embracing  38,369,000 
acres,  of  which  16,056,000  acres  were  farm  lands  (69,000  farms  and  ranches). 
About  12%  of  the  total  area  has  suffered  severe  erosion  and  44%  moderate 
erosion. 

Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  was  $438,646,000,  and  from  livestock, 
$194,485,000.  Washington  far  exceeds  other  states  in  production  of  com¬ 
mercial  apples ;  32-6m.  bu.  in  1957.  She  leads  also  in  hops  (23,712,0001b.) 
and  dry  field  peas  (1,560,000  bags  of  100  lb.).  Other  crops  are  wheat 
(69,330,000  bu.),  barley,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  pears,  cherries,  peaches  and 
prunes. 

On  1  Jan.  1958  animals  on  farms  were  34,000  horses  and  mules,  289,000 
milch  cows,  1,133,000  all  cattle,  267,000  sheep  and  111,000  swine.  The  wool 
clip  in  1957  amounted  to  2,465,000  lb.  from  260,000  sheep. 
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Forestry.  From  early  1900  to  about  1940  tbe  state  ranked  first  in 
annual  bd  ft  of  lumber,  but  is  now  second  to  Oregon.  Use  of  logs  and  by¬ 
products  has  made  the  state  now  the  largest  producer  of  woodpulp  (about 
10%  of  U.S.  total),  plywood  and  other  fabricated  wood  products.  Timber 
harvested  in  1956  was  3,998,782,000  bd  ft.  The  national  forest  lands  of  the 
state  had  (1957)  an  area  of  9,690,812  acres. 

Fishing.  Principal  producer  of  canned  salmon  and  participating  in 
Alaska  salmon  and  halibut  fisheries,  her  production  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
state.  Value  of  sea  products  in  1957  was  $19,469,069  catch  value, 
$37,326,887  processed  value.  Total  weight  of  fish  caught  136,475,086  lb., 
including  salmon,  44,647,240  lb.;  hahbut,  16,457,306  lb.,  and  oysters, 
9,948,641  lb. 

Mining.  Coal  output  was  361,707  short  tons  in  1957.  Metals  (1957) 
include:  Lead,  12,342  short  tons;  zinc,  24,000  short  tons;  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  mercury.  Antimony  ores,  tungsten,  diatomite,  crude  magnesite, 
iron  and  olivine  are  found.  Total  mineral  products  in  1957  reached  a 
value  of  $57,587,668. 

Industry.  In  1956  the  5,639  manufacturing  establishments  employed 
212,913  production  workers,  who  earned  $1,051,390,000;  value  added  by 
manufacture  was  $l,997-5m.,  compared  with  $267-7m.  in  1939.  Aero¬ 
plane  manufacture  and  food  processing  are  the  two  major  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  state. 

In  1956  with  about  20%  of  potential  water-power  resources  of  U.S. ,  the 
state  is  first  in  developed  and  potential  hydro-electricity,  and  due  to  this 
resource  produces  nearly  one-half  of  U.S.  refined  aluminium. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  railways  had,  in  1957,  5,903  miles.  There 
were  in  1957,  179  airports  (74  pubhc).  The  state  (1956)  maintains  6,094 
miles  of  highway;  local  authorities,  39,336  miles,  and  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  6,977  miles.  Motor  vehicle  registrations  (1957),  1,243,000. 

Books  of  Reference 

Federal  Writers*  Project.  Washington:  A  Guide  to  tfie  Evergreen  State.  Portland,  Oreg.,  1950 
Robinson,  M.  D.,  Washington  State  Statistical  Abstract.  Univ.  of  Wash.  Press,  1952 
Webster,  D.  H.,  and  others,  Washington  State  Government.  Seattle,  1948 

State  Library.  Washington  State  Library,  Temple  of  Justice,  Olympia.  State 
Librarian:  Maryan  E.  Reynolds. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

GOVERNMENT.  In  1862,  after  the  state  of  Virginia  had  seceded  from 
the  Union,  the  electors  of  the  western  portion  ratified  an  ordinance  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  formation  of  a  new  state,  which  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
by  presidential  proclamation  on  20  Jrme  1863,  imder  the  name  of  West 
Virginia.  Its  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  voters  almost  unanimously 
on  26  March  1863;  the  present  one  was  adopted  in  1872;  it  has  had  27 
amendments. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  the  Senate  of  32  members  elected  for  a  term 
of  4  years,  one  half  being  elected  biennially,  and  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
100  members,  elected  biennially.  The  Governor  is  elected  for  4  years. 
Voters  are  all  citizens  (with  necessary  exceptions)  21  years  of  age  and 
meeting  certain  residential  requirements.  The  state  capital  is  Charleston ; 
there  are  55  counties. 
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The  state  sends  to  Congress  2  senators  and  6  representatives. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  poUed  449,297  votes, 
Stevenson  381,539. 

Governor.  Cecil  H.  Underwood  (R.),  1957-61  ($17,500). 

Secretary  of  State.  Mrs  Helen  Holt  (R.). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  24,181  sq.  miles,  of  which  101  sq. 
miles  are  water.  Census  population,  1  April  1950,  2,005,552,  an  increase  of 
5-4%  since  1940.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1956,  1,983,000,  an  esti¬ 
mated  dechne  of  22,000.  Births,  1957,  45,098  (22-8  per  1,000  population); 
deaths,  17,709  (9);  infant  deaths,  1,160  (25-7  per  1,000  live  births;  marri¬ 
ages.  14,842  (7-5). 

Population  in  4  federal  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was  ; 


■ftTiite 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1910 

1,156,817 

64,173 

36 

93 

1,221,119 

60-8 

1930 

1,614,191 

114,893 

18 

103 

1,729,206 

71-8 

1940 

1,784,102 

117,754 

114,867 

25 

93 

1,901,974 

79-0 

1950 

1,890,282 

160 

243 

2,005,552 

83-3 

Male  . 

948,270 

57,749 

115 

153 

1,006,287 

__ 

Female 

942,012 

57,118 

45 

90 

999,265 

— 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  694,487  (34'6%)  were  urban  (28-1% 
m  1940) ;  those  21  years  of  age  or  older  numbered  1,171,860.  Native  whites 
were  1,855,696;  foreign-bom  whites,  34,586. 

In  1950  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  were :  Huntington,  86,353 ; 
Charleston,  73,501;  Wheeling,  58,891;  Clarksburg,  32,014;  Parkersburg, 
29,685 ;  Fairmont,  29,346,  and  Morgantown,  25,525. 

RELIGION.  Chief  denominations  are  Methodists  (220,000  members 
in  1956),  American  Baptists  (122,000  members)  and  Roman  Catholics 
(98,000).  Estimated  total  membership,  all  denominations  (1956),  975,000. 

EDUCATION.  Public  school  education  is  free  for  all  from  6  to  21 
years  of  age,  and  school  attendance  is  compulsory  for  all  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  16  (school  term,  180  days  less  holidays;  average  173).  The  public 
schools  are  non-sectarian.  In  1956-57  elementary  schools  had  10,291  in¬ 
structional  persoimel  and  295,899  pupils;  secondary  schools,  6,441  and 
162,699.  Average  salary  of  instructional  personnel,  1956-57,  was  $3,570. 
Total  public  school  expenditure,  1956-57,  was  $100,113,842.  The  6  public 
teachers’  colleges  have  about  160  teachers  and  2,300  students. 


Leading  institutions  of  higher  education  in  1957 : 
Pounded 

Staff 

Students 

1868 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown  .... 

842 

7,722 

1901 

Potomac  State  College  of  West  Virginia  Univ.,  Keyser 

28 

642 

1837 

Marshall  College,  Huntington  ..... 

223 

3,789 

1837 

West  Liberty  State  College,  West  Liberty 

67 

1,160 

1867 

Fairmont  State  College,  Fairmont  .... 

73 

1,287 

1870 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Komney. 

75 

328 

1872 

Concord  College,  Athens  ...... 

77 

1,447 

1872 

Gleuville  State  College,  Glenville  ..... 

49 

724 

1872 

Shepherd  State  College,  Shepherdstown  .... 

62 

702 

1891 

West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute  .... 
West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology,  Montgomery 

120 

2,223 

1895 

71 

897 

1895 

Bluefield  State  College,  Bluefield  ..... 

49 

419 

In  addition  to  the  university  and  state-supported  schools  there  are  14 
denominational  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education. 
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WELFARE.  Since  June  1936  the  state  has  provided  a  system  of 
Old  Age  Assistance;  in  June  1958,  21,356  persons  were  receiving  an  average 
of  $32-63  per  month;  19,274  famihes  were  receiving  aid  for  74,268  de¬ 
pendants  amounting  to  $87-69  a  month ;  1,097  blind,  $37-08  monthly ; 
7,563  totally  disabled,  $35-71.  There  are  21  charitable,  penal  and  correc¬ 
tional  institutions.  In  1958  there  were  2  executions ;  total  since  1930  was  42, 
including  27  whites  for  murder  and  3  whites  for  kidnapping,  8  Negroes  for 
murder  and  1  for  rape.  State  prisons  had  on  31  Dec.  1957,  2,414  inmates 
(127  per  100,000  population). 

In  1956  the  state  had  98  hospitals  (16,251  beds)  listed  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association. 

In  1929  IVest  Virginia  enacted  a  law  permitting,  under  legal  safeguards, 
the  sterilization  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  1  July  1958, 
15  men  and  83  women  had  been  thus  sterilized. 

West  Virginia,  has  110  segregation  statutes.  Integration  is  complete  in 
its  schools,  railways,  buses  and  all  public  places.  Private  enterprises  may 
or  may  not  have  segregation.  Marriage  between  white  and  Negro  persons 
is  prohibited. 

FINANCE.  General  revenues  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1957  were 
$203,221,772  ($167,419,802  from  taxation  and  $35,810,969  from  federal 
aid);  general  expenditures  were  $215,419,802  (education,  $77,935,536; 
highways,  $61,421,039;  health  and  welfare,  $46,174,457). 

The  net  long-term  debt  was  $125,369,000  on  30  June  1957. 


PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  On  1  Jan.  1958  the  state  had  68,583 
farms,  with  an  area  of  7,352,000  acres,  of  which  1,073,000  acres  were  crop 
land.  Farming  units  are  small;  the  average  farm  is  68-83  acres  valued  at 
$7,014;  19,203  farms  had  less  than  30  acres.  Cash  income  from  farming 
in  1957  was  $100-5m. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  apples,  peacnes 
and  tobacco  (3,335,000  lb.  in  1957).  On  1  Jan.  1958  the  domestic  animals 
were:  48,000  horses  and  mules,  191,000  milch  cows,  546,000  all  cattle, 
301  000  sheep,  106,000  swine.  State  forests,  1  Jan.  1958,  covered  946,074 
acres;  national  forests,  903,928  acres;  65%  of  the  state  is  woodland. 

In  1958  there  were  14  soil-conservation  districts  embracing  15,411,000 
acres,  of  which  8,200,000  acres  were  farm  land. 


Mining.  West  Virginia  has  extensive  mining  and  quarrying  industries. 
Petroleum  output  is  declining  from  an  annual  average,  1921-25,  of  6,575,000 
bbls  to  2,215,000  in  1957;  natural  gasoline,  5,225,000  bbls  (1956),  and 
natural  gas,  184,780m.  cu.  ft  in  1957.  The  coal  area  extends  over  17,^0  sq. 
miles  and  estimated  coal  reserves  are  116,618m.  tons; 
coal  were  produced  in  1957;  coke  (bee-hive  and  by-product),  3,938,000  tons 
(1957).  Lime,  salt,  sand  and  gravel,  sandstone  and  limestone  are  also  pro- 
produced.  The  total  value  of  mineral  output  in  1957  was  $l,026m. 

Industry.  In  1955  the  2,110  manufacturing  establishments  employed 
123  000  production  workers  who  earned  $523,117,000.  The  value  oif  the 
product  was  estimated  at  $2,200m.  Metal  industries,  mostly  steel  produced 
goods  valued  at  $735m.  The  chemical  process  industry  is  the  second 
largest  manufacturing  of  the  state,  employing  28,000  workers. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1958  the  state  had  3,710  miles  of  railway,  all 
operated  by  diesel  or  electric  trains.  There  were,  1958,  33  airports,  of  which 
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16  were  municipal.  The  state  has  36,088  miles  of  highways  (including 
county  roads),  of  w'hich  6,041  miles  are  improved  primary  roads.  Regi¬ 
stered  motor  vehicles,  1957,  numbered  605,000. 

Books  of  Reference 

We&t  Virginia  Blue  Book.  Legislature.  Charleston.  Annual,  since  1916 
Bibliogra'phy  of  West  Virginia.  2  parts.  Dept,  of  Archiyes  and  History.  Charleston,  1939 
Writers’  Program.  West  Virginia:  A  Guide  to  the  Mountain  State.  New  York,  1948 
Ambler,  0.  H,,  A  History  of  Education  in  West  Virginia.  Huntingdon,  1951. — and  Summers, 
F.  P.  West  Virginia:  the  Mountain  State.  2nd  ed.  Englewood  Cliff,  N.J.,  1958 
Lambert,  0.  D.,  West  Virginia  and  its  Government.  Boston,  1951 

State  Libeahy.  Dept,  of  Archives  and  History,  Charleston.  Director :  Kyle  McCoimick 


WISCONSIN 

GOVERNMENT.  Wisconsin,  first  settled  in  1670  by  French  traders 
and  missionaries,  is  a  part  of  the  country  known  first  as  New  France  from 
1634  until  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1763  and  as  the  Northwest  Territory 
after  its  cession  to  the  U.S.  in  1783;  the  region  now  embraced  by  the 
state  was  successively  part  of  the  Territories  of  Indiana,  lUinois  and  jVIichigan, 
in  1836  becoming  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  with  boundaries  embracing 
what  is  now  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  part  of  the  2  Dakotas.  It  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  its  present  boundaries  on  29  May  1848.  Its  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  dates  from  1848,  has  had  63  amendments.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a  Senate  of  33  members,  elected  for  4  years,  one-half  (16  or  17 
alternately)  being  elected  each  2  years,  and  an  Assembly  of  100  members, 
all  elected  simultaneously  for  2  years.  The  Governor  and  Lieut. -Governor 
are  elected  for  2  years.  The  state  has  71  counties.  The  capital  is  Madison. 

Wisconsin  has  universal  suffrage  for  all  citizens  over  21  years  of  age; 
but  there  is  no  ofiicial  fist  of  voters  hence  the  size  of  the  electorate  is  un¬ 
known  ;  1,200,687  voted  for  Governor  in  1958.  Wisconsin  is  represented  in 
Congress  by  2  senators  and  10  representatives. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  954,844  votes 
Stevenson  686,768,  other  candidates  8,946. 

Governor.  Gaylord  A.  Nelson  (D.),  1959-61  ($20,000). 

Lieut. -Governor.  Philleo  Nash  (D.),  1959—61  ($13,000  per  2-year  term). 

Secretary  of  State.  Robert  C.  Zimmerman  (R.),  1959-61  ($12,000). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  66,1-54  sq.  miles,  including  1,439 
sq.  miles  of  inland  water,  but  excluding  any  part  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Census 
population,  1  April  1950, 3,434,575,  an  increase  of  9-5%  since  1940 ;  estimate, 
1  July  1957,  3,862,000.  Births  in  1957  were  96,398  (25-3  per  1.000  estimated 
population);  deaths,  37,185  (9-8):  infant  deaths,  1,278  U3-3  per  1,000  five 
births);  marriages,  25,723  (6-8);  divorces  and  annulments,  4,336  (M). 

Population  in  4  census  years  (with  distribution  by  sex  in  1950)  was : 

AVhite 

1910  2,320,556 

1930  2,916,255 

1940  3,112,762 

1950  3,392,690 

1,704,904 
1,687,786 


Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per  sq, 
mile 

2,900 

10,142 

263 

2,333,860 

42-2 

10,739 

11,548 

464 

2,939,006 

63-7 

12,158 

12,265 

412 

3,137,587 

57-3 

28,182 

12,196 

1,507 

3,434,575 

62-8 

14,705 

6,274 

959 

1.726,842 

13,477 

6,922 

548 

1,707,733 

— 

Male  . 
Female 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  1,987,888  persons  (57-9%)  were  urban 
(53-5%  in  1940);  2,222,423  were  21  years  old  or  older.  Native  whites 
numbered  3,174,456;  foreign-bom  whites,  218,234. 

Population  of  the  larger  cities  (estimate,  1956)  was  as  follows : 


Milwaukee  . 

.  707,899 

"Wauwatosa 

.  54,779 

Superior 

,  36,459- 

Madison  (cap.) 

.  109,663 

La  Crosse  . 

.  51,723 

W  ausau 

.  33,605 

Racine 

.  81,957 

Sheboygan  . 

.  46,036 

Pond  dn  Lao 

.  32,867 

West  Allis  . 

.  66,051 

Oshkosh 

,  45,403 

Beloit 

.  32,657 

Kenosha 

.  60,152 

Appleton  . 

,  42,771 

Manitowoc  , 

.  30,234 

Green  Bay  . 

.  68,994 

Eau  Claire  . 

,  39,820 

Janesville  , 

,  27,179 

RELIGION.  According  to  a  survey  made  by  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Churches,  67-5%  of  the  white  people  (98-8%  of  the  total  population  in  1950) 
in  IVisconsin  were  church  members  in  1952 ;  36'5%  were  Protestant, 
29-8%  were  Roman  Catbohc  and  1-1%  were  Jewish.  Using  the  1957 
estimate  of  population  for  Wisconsin  and  the  1952  percentages,  the  Protest¬ 
ants  now  number  about  1,393,000,  Roman  Catholics  about  1,137,000  and 
Jews  about  42,000. 

EDUCATION.  AH  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  are  required 
to  attend  school  fuU-time  to  the  end  of  the  school  term  in  which  they  become 
16  years  of  age.  In  1956-57  the  public  elementary  schools  had  456,057 
pupils  and  17,320  teachers;  in  high  schools  were  172,502  pupils  and  8,015 
teachers.  Elementary  school  teachers’  salaries,  1956-67,  averaged  $3,989; 
high  school  teachers,  $4,675.  The  10  state  colleges  had,  in  1956—57,  776 
teachers  and  12,072  students.  In  1957-68  schools  of  vocational  and  adult 
education  had  1,152  teachers  and  46,946  pupils;  state-supervised  evening 
schools  had  84,991  pupils  and  1,870  teachers.  Expenditure  per  pupil  (ex¬ 
cluding  debt  service,  capital  outlay  and  transportation)  w'as  $314-35  in 

1956- 57. 

The  Univeristy  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  established  in  1848,  had,  in 

1957- 58,  1,797  full-time  professors  and  instructors,  414  part-time  teachers 
and  633  teaching  and  research  graduate  assistants.  There  were  16,234 
resident  students  at  Madison,  4,735  at  Milwaukee  and  1,455  resident  students 
at  extension  centres. 

The  total  expenditure,  1956-57,  for  all  public  education  was  $329,865,228, 
of  which  that  on  elementary  and  high  schools  amounted  to  $251,421,630. 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  (established  in  1925)  paying  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $75  per  month  is  available  to  persons,  65  years  and  over,  satisfying 
requirements  as  to  need,  etc.,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year 
immediately  preceding  application ;  residents  of  less  than  1  year  may  obtain 
aid  if  the  states  from  which  they  came  granted  a  like  privilege  to  Wisconsin 
citizens;  in  Aug.  1968,  37,559  persons  were  drawing  an  average  of  $76-64 
per  month. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  was  established  in  1913,  available  to  mothers 
caring  for  their  dependent  minor  children  in  their  own  homes;  8,345 
families  constituting  31,410  persons  received  an  average  of  $154-37  per  family 
in  Aug.  1958;  2,004  children  in  1,267  foster  homes  received  an  average  ol 
$57-35  per  child  per  month;  1,023  blind  persons  recei-ved  an  average  of 
$81-32,  and  1,257  totally  disabled  persons  received  $114-39  per  month. 

In  1957  the  state  had  171  general  and  allied  special^  hospitals  (17,670 
beds),  58  mental  hospitals  (17,144  beds)  and  20  tuberculosis  sanatoria  (1,509 
beds)  and  470  nursing  homes  for  the  aged  (17,428  beds).  Patients  in  state 
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and  county  mental  hospitals  on  1  Aug.  1957  numbered  18,220  (479  per 
100,000  population). 

In  1913  Wisconsin  passed  a  law  permitting,  under  legal  safeguards,  the 
sterilization  of  feeble-minded  persons;  up  to  1  Aug.  1958,  386  men  and 
1,399  women  had  been  thus  sterilized. 

The  state’s  penal,  reformatory  and  correctional  system  on  1  Aug.  1958 
held  2,675  men  and  292  women  in  the  5  institutions  for  adult  and  juvenile 
offenders ;  the  probation  and  parole  system  was  supervising  4,332  men  and 
681  women.  Wisconsin  does  not  impose  a  death  penalty. 

FINANCE.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1958  total  revenue  from  all 
funds  was  $600,640,624  ($321,257,313  from  taxation  and  $73,907,883  from 
federal  aid),  while  general  expenditures  were  $547,378,598  ($119,908,107  for 
education,  $146,183,361  for  highways  and  $81,395,557  for  public  welfare). 

The  state  has  no  debt. 

PRODUCTION.  Wisconsin  has  slightly  more  people  engaged  in  manu¬ 
factures  than  in  agriculture.  It  is  the  leading  dairy  state  of  the  Union. 

Agriculture.  In  1954  the  farms  numbered  153,558,  with  a  farm  area  of 
22,507,288  acres;  average  farm  was  of  146-6  acres  valued  at  $14,801. 
Dairy  farms  numbered  107,316  (116,500  in  1950).  In  1958  there  were  71 
soil-conservation  districts,  locally  managed,  embracing  35,017,600  acres, 
including  168,561  farms  and  ranches. 

Cash  farm  income,  1957,  was,  from  crops,  $129,797,000;  from  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  $919,025,000;  from  government  payments, 
$14,683,000.  Yield  of  the  principal  crops,  1957,  was:  Maize,  157,072,000 
bu.;  oats,  140-07m.  bu.;  barley,  l-82m.  bu.;  potatoes,  5-2m.  cwt;  cran¬ 
berries,  260,000  bbls.  The  tobacco  yield  in  1957  was  20,053,000  lb.  Live¬ 
stock  on  1  Jan.  1958:  2,552,000  milch  cows  (leading  all  states),  62,000 
horses  and  mules,  4,298,000  all  cattle,  299,000  sheep,  1,819,000  swine. 
Output  of  milk  (1957),  17,412m.  lb.;  of  creamery  butter  (1956),  246,927,000 
lb.;  of  American  cheese  (1956),  447,290,000  lb.  Wisconsin  ranks  first 
among  the  states  in  production  of  milk,  all  major  types  of  cheese,  and  in 
cows  and  heifers  kept  for  milk.  The  wool  clip,  in  1957,  was  1,725,000  lb. 
of  wool  from  213,000  sheep. 

Forestry.  National  forests  (1958),  1,465,356  acres,  and  state  forests 
(1958),  342,138  acres. 

Mining.  Iron  ore  (1,576,057  long  tons  in  1957),  lead,  zinc,  stone,  sand 
and  gravel  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  Total  value  of  mineral  products 
in  1957  was  $68,641,626. 

Industry.  Manufacturing  establishments  (7,702  in  1954)  had  a  total 
manufacturing  employment  in  1956  of  482,118  earning  $2,254m.  (366,755 
production  workers  earned  $l,540m.);  value  added  by  manufacture  was 
$3,948,529,000,  compared  with  $681,970,000  in  1939. 

Electricity.  There  were,  1957,  114  hydro-electric  power  plants  (23  of 
them  municipal)  operated  by  public  utilities  with  a  total  installed  capacity 
of  305,854  kw. ;  output,  1967,  was  1,128,933,000  kwh. 

Trade  Unions.  The  Wisconsin  State  A.F.L.-C.I.O.,  created  24  July 
1968  by  merger  of  the  former  State  Federation  of  Labour  and  the  State 
Industrial  Union  Council,  is  organized  (1958)  in  1,126  local  unions  with 
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approximately  311,000  members.  More  than  20  railway  brotherhoods 
represent  about  19,000  employees. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  On  1  Jan.  1958  there  were  6,200  road  miles  of 
steam  railways,  138  miles  of  electric  railway  and  73  miles  of  trolley  coach 
routes.  There  were,  in  1958,  110  airports  and  5  seaplane  bases,  of  which 
66  airports  and  2  seaplane  bases  were  municipal ;  34  wore  lighted.  Sixteen 
cities  and  towns  are  served  by  7  scheduled  airhnes. 

Including  9,996  miles  of  city  and  village  streets,  the  state  had  on  1  Jan. 
1958,  97,306  miles  of  highway ;  the  state  trunk  highway  system  of  10,999 
miles  includes  5,559  miles  of  paved  roads,  6,426  miles  of  mixed  bituminous 
surfacing  and  14  miles  of  gravel  or  stone  surface. 

Books  of  Reference 

Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission:  A  Wisconsin  Bibliography.  Madison,  1952 
Wis.  Historical  Society:  Publications  and  Materials  on  Wisconsin.  Madison,  1956 
Wis.  Legislation  Reference  Library:  Wisconsin  Blue  Boole.  Biennial  (contains  statistical 
information) 

Wis.  Natural  Resources  Committee  of  State  Agencies:  The  Natural  Resources  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison,  1956 

Wis.  State  Planning  Division:  Wisconsin:  the  Badger  State.  Madison,  1955 
Wis.  Works  Projects  Administration:  Wisconsin:  A  guide  to  the  Badger  State.  2uded.  New 
York.  1954 

Austin,  H.  R.,  The  Wisconsin  Story.  2nd  ed.  Milwaukee,  1957 
Holmes,  P.  L.,  Wisconsin:  Stability,  Progress,  Beauty.  Madison,  1946 

State  Librakt.  Legislation  Reference  Library,  State  Capital,  Madison  2.  Chief: 
M.  G.  Toepel. 


WYOMING 

GOVERNMENT.  Wyoming,  first  settled  in  1834,  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  on  10  July  1890.  The  constitution,  drafted  that  year,  has  since 
had  13  amendments.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  27  members, 
elected  for  4  years  (about  one-half  retiring  every  2  years),  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  66  members  elected  for  2  years.  The  Governor  is 
elected  for  4  years.  The  state  contains  23  counties.  The  capital  is 
Cheyenne.  The  state  sends  to  Congress  2  senators  and  1  representative, 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  state.  The  suffrage  extends  to  all 
citizens,  male  and  female,  who  can  read,  and  who  have  the  usual  residential 
qualifications. 

In  the  1956  presidential  election  Eisenhower  polled  74,573  votes,  Steven¬ 
son  49,554. 

Governor.  Joseph  J.  Hickey  (D.),  1959-63  ($12,000). 

Secretary  of  State.  Jack  R.  Gage  (R.)  ($8,400). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  97,914  sq.  miles,  of  which  408  sq. 
mfies  are  water.  The  Yellowstone  National  Park  occupies  about  3,438  sq. 
miles,  and  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  estabhshed  in  1929,  has  298,470 
acres.  There  are  2  national  monuments.  Devil’s  Tower  and  Fort  Laramie. 
The  federal  government  in  1956  owned  29,864,000  acres  (47-9%  of  the  total 
area  of  the  state);  of  the  11  national  forests  (9,140,927  acres),  5  (with 
2,019,698  acres)  are  wholly  within  the  state. 

Census  population,  1  April  1950,  290,529,  an  increase  of  15-9%  smee 
1940;  estimated  population,  1  July  1956,  was  321,000.  Births  in  1957  were 
8,117  (25-7  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  2,655  (8-4);  infant  deaths,  202 
(24-9  per  1,000  live  births) ;  marriages,  2,793  (8-8) ;  divorces,  1,156. 
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Federal  census  results  for  4  census  years  (including  distribution  by  sex  in 
1950)  were: 

Ter  sq. 


White 

Negro 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

mile 

1910 

140,318 

2,235 

1,486 

1,926 

145,966 

1-6 

1930 

221,241 

1,250 

1,845 

1,229 

225,665 

2-3 

1940 

246,597 

956 

2,349 

840 

260,742 

2-6 

1950 

284,009 

2,657 

3.237 

726 

290,629 

30 

Male  . 

160,895 

1,653 

1,857 

44S 

164,853 

_ 

Female 

133,114 

904 

1,380 

278 

135,676 

— 

In  1950  native  whites  numbered  270,719;  foreign-bom  whites,  13,290. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  144,018  persons  (49-8%)  were  urban  (37-3% 
in  1940).  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1957  administered 
1,890.632  acres,  of  which  1,753,1.54  acres  were  allotted  to  tribes. 

The  largest  towns  are  Cheyenne  (capital),  with  census  population  in 
1960  of  31,935  (estimate,  1956,  35,040) ;  Casper,  23,673  (32,200) ;  Laramie, 
16,681  (16,936);  Sheridan,  11,500  (11,700)  and  Rock  Springs,  14,876 
(11,400). 

RELIGION.  Chief  religious  bodies  are  the  Roman  Catholic  (with 
50,000  members  in  1957),  Mormon  (18,210  in  1956)  and  Protestant  churches 
(49,217  in  1956). 

EDUCATION.  In  1956-57  there  were  366  teachers  for  3,278  rural 
pupils  and  2,230  teachers  for  65,648  elementary  pupils ;  85  high  schools  had 
1,199  teachers  and  17,067  pupils.  Expenditure  on  elementary,  secondary 
and  rural  schools  in  1956-57  was  $24,879,885  or  an  average  of  $396  per 
pupil.  Racial  segregation  in  pubhc  schools  is  not  permitted ;  a  permissive 
statute,  never  implemented,  was  repealed  in  1955.  The  University  of 
Wyoming,  founded  at  Laramie  in  1887,  with  branches  at  Powell,  Sheridan 
and  Torrington,  had  in  1965-56,  337  professors  and  instructors,  and  3,091 
students  (2,317  men  and  774  women).  There  is  a  junior  college  at  Casper. 

WELFARE.  Old  Age  Assistance  (maximum  $85  a  month  for  a  single 
person  and  $140  for  husband  and  wife)  is  provided  for  needy  American 
citizens  65  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  residents  of  the  state  and  county  at 
the  time  of  apphcation ;  payments  bridge  the  difference  between  a  standard 
personal  or  household  budget  and  actual  income.  In  Aug.  1968,  3,652 
persons  were  drawing  an  average  of  $61-23  per  month  ;  aid  to  694  famihes 
with  1,861  dependent  children  averaged  $121-19  monthly  per  family,  aid  to 
66  blind  averaged  $63-77  monthly  and  aid  to  503  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  cases  averaged  $61-5  monthly. 

In  1958  the  state  had  28  hospitals  (1,478  beds).  In  July  1968  the  hospital 
for  mental  diseases  had  614  patients  or  205  per  100,000  population. 

The  state  penitentiary  on  31  Aug.  1958  held  302  men  and  9  women. 
There  were  76  boys  and  81  girls  in  institutions  for  juveniles.  Since  1930 
the  state  has  had  only  6  executions  (by  lethal  gas),  5  wliites  and  1  Negro,  all 
for  murder. 

Inter-marriage  is  prohibited  between  white  and  Negro,  Malayan  or 
Mongolian. 

FINANCE.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  1  July  1957  general  revenues  were 
$71,008,000  (taxation,  $33,499,000,  and  federal  aid,  $26,869,000);  general 
expenditures  were  $65,681,000  (education,  $20,681,000;  welfare,  $4,270,000; 
highways,  $26,174,000). 

Total  net  long-term  debt,  30  June  1957,  was  $4,166,000. 
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PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Wyoming  is  semi-arid,  and  agricidfcure 
is  carried  on  by  irrigation  and  by  ‘dry  farming.’  Irrigation  began  on  a 
small  scale  in  1853  in  the  extreme  south-west  and  spread  throughout  the 
state.  In  1954  there  were  1,261,000  acres  of  irrigated  land,  1,318,000  acres 
of  dry-farm  land  and  31,633,000  acres  of  grazing  land.  In  1954  there  were 
11,402  farms  and  ranches  with  a  total  area  of  34,989,064  acres,  of  which 
2,566,000  acres  were  crop  land;  average  size  was  3,069  acres  valued  at 
$45,887  ($17,746  in  1945). 

Under  the  Act  passed  in  1941,  44  soil-conservation  districts  have  (1957) 
been  established,  covering  43,229,799  acres,  t.e.,  about  70%  of  the  ehgible 
lands  in  the  state. 

Cash  income,  1957,  from  crops  was  $30,783,000;  from  livestock, 
$109,658,000.  Principal  crops  (1957)  are:  Alfalfa  (939,000  tons),  sugar 
beet  (559,000  tons),  potatoes  and  cereals.  The  wool  clip  (1957)  yielded 
19,354,000  lb.  of  wool.  Animals  on  farms  on  1  Jan.  1958  were:  51,000 
horses  and  mules,  40,000  milch  cows,  1,151,000  all  cattle,  2,174,000  sheep 
and  34,000  swine. 

The  state  has  numerous  fish  hatcheries  and  the  largest  elk  herds  in  the 
world. 

Mining.  Wyoming  is  largely  an  oil-producing  state.  In  1957  the  out¬ 
put  of  petroleum  was  100,338,449  bbls;  natural  gas,  113-9m.  cu.  ft;  coal, 
2,118,508  short  tons;  iron  ore,  786-5m.  long  tons.  The  quarries  yield 
limestone  and  sandstone ;  bentonite,  phosphate  rock,  tin,  sodium  salts  and 
vermicuhte  are  found.  Value  of  mineral  products  in  1957  was  $317,594,000. 

Industry.  In  1954,  328  industrial  establishments  had  6,144  production 
workers  earning  $26,278,000;  value  added  by  manufacture,  $50,425,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS  (1957).  The  steam  railways  had  a  length  of 
2,385  miles.  There  were  59  airports  (26  public).  The  state  highway  system 
comprised  5,075  miles;  there  were  181,000  registered  motor  vehicles. 


Books  of  Reference 

Official  Directory.  Secretary  of  State.  Cheyenne.  Biennial 
Wyoming  Historical  Slue  Book.  Denver,  1946 

Federal  Writers’  Project.  Wyoming :  A  Guide  to  Its  History.  Highways  and  People.  New 
York,  1941 

Beard,  F.  B.,  Wyoming  from  Territorial  Days  to  the  Present.  3  vols.  Chicago,  1933 
Linford,  V.,  Wyoming:  Frontier  State.  Denver,  1947 

Trachsel,  H.  H.,  and  Wade,  E,.  M.,  The  Government  and  Administration  of  Wyoming.  New 
York,  1953 

Trenholm,  V.  C.,  Wyoming  Pageant.  Casper,  1946 

State  LIBRABT.  Wyoming  State  Library,  Supreme  Court  and  State  Library  Building, 
Cheyenne.  State  Librarian:  May  Gillies. 


OUTLYING  TERRITORIES 

United  Nations.  Non-SeU-Goveriiing  Territories:  Summaries  of  Information  Transmitted 
to  the  Secretary-General.  Annual. 

Coulter,  J.  W.,  The  Pacific  Dependencies  of  the  United  Slates.  New  York,  1957 
Pratt,  J.  W.,  America’s  Colonial  Experiment :  How  the  United  States  Gained,  Governed  and  in 
Part  Gave  Away  a  Colonial  Empire.  New  York,  1950 
Reid,  0.  P.,  Education  in  the  Territories  and  Outlying  Possessions  of  the  United  States.  New 
York,  1941. — Overseas  America:  Our  Territorial  Outposts.  New  York,  1942 
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HAWAII 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  lie  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  between  18°  65' 
and  20°  15'  N.  lat.  and  154°  60'  and  160°  30'  W.  long.  There  are  more  than 
20  islands  in  the  group,  of  which  7  are  inhabited,  and  they  lie  about  2,091 
nautical  miles  south-west  of  San  Francisco. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Hawaiian  Islands,  formerly  known  as  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  were  discovered  by  Capt.  James  Cook  in  Aug.  1778.  The  islands 
formed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  19th  century  an  independent  kingdom, 
but  in  1893  the  reigning  Queen,  Lfiiuokalani  (died  1 1  Nov.  1917),  was  deposed 
and  a  provisional  government  formed;  in  1894  a  Republic  was  proclaimed, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  expressed  through 
the  Legislature  of  the  Republic,  and  a  resolution  of  the  U.S.  Congress  of  6 
July  1898  (signed  7  July  by  President  McKinley),  the  islands  were  on  12  Aug. 
1898  formally  annexed  to  the  U.S.  This  was  due  to  the  energetic  efforts  of 
American  capital  (mainly  from  New  England)  invested  in  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  industry,  which  was  threatened  with  exclusion  from  the  American 
market  in  the  early  1890s.  On  14  Juno  1900  the  islands  were  constituted 
as  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  Organic  Act  of  1900,  which  serves  as  the 
Territory’s  constitution,  has  since  been  amended  several  times. 

Efforts  to  persuade  Congress  to  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii  have  been 
made  23  times  since  1903.  These  were  finally  successful  when  Congress 
passed  an  Enabling  Act,  11  and  12  March  1959,  which  was  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  on  18  March.  Subject  to  ratification  by  the  people  of 
Hawaii,  there  will  be  elections  for  2  senators  and  1  representative,  and  for 
the  offices  of  governor  and  lieut.-governor.  At  the  Nov.  1950  election 
Hawaiian  voters  ratified  by  87,788  to  27,109  a  constitution  drafted,  in 
anticipation  of  statehood,  by  a  constitutional  convention  of  63  delegates; 
this  will  take  effect  on  the  proclamation  of  Hawaii  as  the  60th  state  of  the 
Union. 

There  is  a  Legislature  of  2  Houses,  a  Senate  of  25  members  elected  for 
4  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  61  members  elected  for  2  years. 
In  the  4  Nov.  1958  elections  16  Democrats  and  9  Republicans  were  elected 
to  the  Senate  and  33  Democrats  and  18  Republicans  to  the  House.  The 
Organic  Act  was  amended  in  1958  to  provide  for  annual  meetings  of  the 
legislature  with  60-day  general  sessions  in  odd-numbered  years  and  30-day 
budget  sessions  in  even-numbered  years.  The  Governor  and  Secretary  are 
appointed  for  4  years  by  the  President  of  the  U.S.  The  Governor  appoints 
his  cabinet  with  the  consent  of  the  Territorial  Senate.  The  registered  voters, 
1958,  numbered  176,230. 

The  Territory  is  represented  in  Congress  by  a  vote-less  delegate  elected 
biennially  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  (John  A.  Bums  (D.)  re-elected 
in  1968.) 

Oovernor.  William  F.  Quinn  (R.)  appointed  1957  ($19,000  from  the 
federal  government). 

Secretary  of  the  Territory.  Edward  E.  Johnston  (R.),  appointed  1958 
($16,324  from  the  federal  government  and  $1,080  from  the  Territory). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  land  and  inland  water  area  of 
the  territory  is  6,423  sq.  miles,  with  census  population  on  1  April  1950  of 
499,794,  an  increase  of  76,464  or  18T%  since  1940;  density  was  78  per  sq. 
mile.  Estimated  civilian  population,  1  July  1958,  was  675,771. 

The  1958  population  estimates  by  coimty:  Hawaii,  60,710  (68,360  in 
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1950);  Honolulu,  443,542  (353,020);  Kauai,  27,948  (29,905),  and  Maui, 
43,277  (45,519).  Figures  for  racial  groups,  1950,  are:  184,732  Japanese, 
90,079  Hawaiians  and  part-Hawaiians,  81,911  Caucasians,  61,040  FUipiuos, 
30,566  Chinese,  10,351  Puerto  Ricans,  7,624  Koreans.  Of  the  total,  approxi¬ 
mately  85%  were  citizens  of  the  U.S.  The  principal  islands  of  the  group  are 
Hawaii,  4,030  sq.  miles  (population,  1968,  60,710);  Maui,  728  (36,631); 
Oahu,  589  (443,542);  Kauai,  551  (27,948);  Molokai,  269  (6,630) ;  Lanai,  141 
(2,410);  Niihau,  72  (238);  Kahoolawe,  45  (0).  The  capital,  Honolulu,  on 
the  island  of  Oahu,  had  a  population  in  1950  of  248,034  (estimate,  1968, 
307,204),  and  Hilo,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  27,198  (24,224).  Housing  units, 
census  of  1950,  were  120,808.  Gainfully  employed,  Aug.  1958,  214,200. 

Inter-marriage  between  the  races  is  popular.  Of  the  9,794  persons 
married  in  the  year  ending  31  Dec.  1957,  34%  married  a  wife  or  husband  of 
a  different  race.  Resident  births,  1957,  were  17,023  (30-9  per  1,000  civihan 
population);  deaths,  3,285  (6);  infantile  deaths,  407  (23-9  per  1,000  live 
births);  marriages,  4,897 ;  divorces,  1,182. 

RELIGION.  The  residents  of  Hawaii  are  mainly  Christians.  There 
are  691  churches  in  the  Territory,  65  of  which  are  Roman  Cathohc.  There  is 
an  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  and  2  Roman  Catholic  bishops  at 
Honolulu.  Several  of  the  Protestant  churches  conduct  services  in  the 
Japanese,  Korean  and  Filipino  languages.  Roman  Catholics  number  about 
200,000,  Mormons  about  16,000,  Congregationahsts  about  12,000.  There 
are  several  Buddhist  sects. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  free,  and  compulsory  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  16.  The  language  in  the  schools  is  English.  In  1957-58 
there  were  202  public  schools  (enrolment,  130,158  with  6,195  teachers)  and 
108  private  schools  (27,711  pupils,  1,347  teachers)  ranging  from  kinder¬ 
gartens  through  the  12th  grade.  The  expenditure  for  public  instruction  in 
1957-58  was  $36,169,660.  The  University  of  Hawaii,  founded  in  1907,  had 
7,178  students  and  a  teaching  and  research  faculty  of  637  in  1957-58. 

Cinemas.  Cinemas  numbered  86  in  1956. 

Newspapers.  Hawaii  has  7  daily  newspapers  (6  in  Honolulu)  with  a 
circulation  of  229,616,  and  10  other  newspapers. 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE.  During  1957-68  the  Public  Welfare 
Department  spent  $6,530,146  (excluding  administrative  costs);  the  federal 
government  met  48%  of  this  fund.  In  1968  there  were  32  non-military 
hospitals  (3,534  beds)  listed  by  the  Department  of  Health.  In  1967-68, 
Old  Age  Assistance  went  on  an  average  to  1,555  cases  receiving  an  average 
of  $45-35  per  month;  2,733  famihes  with  needy  children  received  $106-6; 
84  blind  persons  received  a  monthly  average  of  $55-8 ;  general  assistance 
went  to  1,345  cases,  $63-35  per  month ;  aid  to  1,145  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  cases,  $57-75  monthly;  680  foster  care  cases,  $42-7  per  month. 

JUSTICE.  Hawaii  has  a  Supreme  Court,  circuit  courts,  a  court  of 
domestic  relations,  district  courts,  a  land  court  and  a  juvenile  court.  The 
judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts  are  appointed  by  the  U.S.  President 
and,  since  1957,  serve  for  terms  of  7  and  6  years  respectively;  the  district 
magistrates  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii.  There 
is  also  a  federal  District  Court,  the  judges  of  which  are  appointed  by  the 
President. 
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FINANCE.  Revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  taxation  of  sales  and  gross 
receipts,  real  and  personal  property,  gross  and  personal  income,  and  inheri¬ 
tance  taxes,  licences,  public  land  sales  and  leases.  For  the  year  ending  30 
June  1958  the  federal  internal  revenue  collections  were  §166,299,000;  terri¬ 
torial  general  fund  receipts  amounted  to  $82,757,347,  and  special  fund  re¬ 
ceipts,  §39,743,330.  Territorial  general  fund  expenditures  were  $77,626,678, 
and  other  funds,  $65,462,267 ;  the  bonded  debt  amounted  to  $94,357,000. 

LABOUR.  The  local  branch  of  the  International  Longshoremen’s  and 
Warehousemen’s  Union  has  organized  the  workers  in  the  two  large  in¬ 
dustries,  sugar  and  pineapple ;  there  are  also  smaller  unions  affihated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

PRODUCTION  AND  COMMERCE.  Farming  is  highly  commercialized, 
aiming  at  export  to  the  American  market,  and  highly  mechanized.  In  1950 
there  were  5,750  farms  with  an  acreage  of  2,432,069;  total  value  of  land 
and  buildings  was  .$195,277,000.  Of  the  total  farm  area,  1,980,618  acres, 
or  81%,  were  imder  managers,  240,113  acres  were  farmed  by  their  owners 
and  316,188  acres  by  tenants.  The  average  farm  was  of  423  acres  valued 
at  $33,961. 

Sugar  and  pineapples  are  the  staple  industries,  while  coffee,  molasses, 
hides,  bananas  and  fresh  flowers  are  also  exported.  For  the  calendar  year 
1957  sugar  cane  was  planted  on  221,300  acres,  producing  1,084,646  short 
tons  of  sugar.  Production  is  mainly  by  27  companies  (which  jointly  own 
a  large  refinery  in  California)  and  some  2,000  independent  planters.  Cane 
is  allowed  to  grow  from  18  to  22  months.  The  pineapple  pack  for  the  crop 
year  ending  31  May  1957  was  30,787,000  cases  of  canned  fruit  and  juices. 
Coffee  crop,  1957,  was  8,809,000  lb.  In  1957  animal  products  had 
a  total  value  of  $28,582,000.  But  sugar  and  pineapple  marketings,  at 
$256m.,  were  about  85%  of  the  total  agiicultural  income.  The  forest  re¬ 
serves  aggregate  1,192,647  acres;  territorial  lands,  1,416,642  acres.  Land 
held  by  the  federal  government  aggregated  about  303,536  acres  in  1955. 
With  the  discovery  of  titanium  oxide  deposits  and  industrial  clays  in  1953, 
minerals  may  eventually  become  significant. 

Hawaii’s  mainland  dollar  earnings,  1957,  were  $856m.  with  a  favourable 
balance  of  $23m. 

U.K.  exports  to  Hawaii  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns)  in  1954, 
£163,480;  1955,  £173,146;  1956,  £192,073;  1957,  £249,649;  1968, 
£563,212;  imports,  1954,  £54;  1955,  £250;  1956,  £149,692;  1957,  £6,329; 
1958,  £312,994;  re-exports,  1954,  £582;  1955,  £446;  1956,  £712;  1957, 
£1,779;  1958,  £1,560. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  Several  lines  of  steamers  connect 
the  islands  with  the  mainland  of  U.S.,  Canada,  Austraha,  the  Phihppines, 
China  and  Japan.  In  1957-68, 1,256  overseas  vessels  entered  (with  2,996,233 
tons)  and  cleared  (with  1,017,763  tons)  the  port  of  Honolulu.  A  tug  and 
barge  navigation  company  provides  communication  between  the  different 
islands. 

Roads.  In  Dec.  1957  there  were  166,752  passenger  motor  cars,  and  a 
total  of  3,112  miles  of  highways  (including  1,161  miles  of  federally  assisted 
highways  and  federal  highways  in  national  parks). 

Post.  Post  offices  number  89.  There  are  (July  1958)  169,426  tele¬ 
phones  on  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Maui,  Hawaii,  Kauai  and  Molokai ;  a  radio- 
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telephone  system  connects  the  principal  islands  with  vessels  at  sea,  U.S. 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  trans-Pacific  telephone  cable  began  operating 
in  Oct.  1957;  it  permits  34  two-way  communications  simultaneously  with 
the  U.S.  mainland.  There  are  16  commercial  broadcasting  stations  in  the 
islands  and  6  television  stations  (3  in  Honolulu). 

Aviation.  Six  scheduled  and  2  non-scheduled  airlines  connect  Hawaii 
with  U.S.,  British  Columbia,  the  Antipodes  and  the  Orient.  In  1967 
passengers  numbered  412,651,  and  there  were  approximately  648,000 
individual  trips  between  the  islands  of  the  archipelago.  Two  scheduled  and 
1  irregular  air  carriers  operate  between  the  islands.  There  are  1 1  commercial 
airports. 

BANKING.  The  2  major  banks  with  59  offices  in  operation  on  30  June 
1968  had  total  deposits  of  $478m. ;  total  assets  were  $522m.  Three  smaller 
banks  (with  10  offices)  had  total  deposits  of  62m.,  and  assets  of  ^68m. 

Books  of  Reference 

Annual  Reports.  Governor  of  Hawaii;  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Interior.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  1900  to  date 

Government  in  Bawaii.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Honolulu,  1957 

All  About  Hawaii:  Thrum’s  Hawaiian  Anniml  and  Standard  Guide.  Honolulu,  1875  to  date 

Current  Haioaiiana  (quarterly  bibliography).  Hawaii  Library  Association,  Honolulu 

List  of  Publications.  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum,  Honolulu.  Honolulu,  1919  to  date 

Allen,  G.  B.,  Hawaii’s  War  Years.  2  vols.  Univ.  of  Hawaii  Press,  1950-52 

Bryan,  E.  H.,  American  Polynesia  and  the  Hawaiian  Chain.  Honolulu,  1936 

Coulter,  .1.  W.,  A  Gazetteer  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu,  1936 

Day,  A.  Grove,  Hawaii  and  its  People.  New  York,  1955 

Hermann,  B.,  Community  Forces  in  Hawaii,  Readings  from  the  Social  Process.  Honolulu, 
1956 

Johanessen,  E.,  The  Hawaiian  Labor  ifovement.  Boston,  1956 
Judd,  H.  P.,  Introduction  to  the  Hawaiian  Language.  Honolulu,  1945 
Kamins,  Robert  M.,  The  Tax  System  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu,  1953 

Kuykendall,  Ralph  S.,  The  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  1778-1854,  Foundation  and  Transformation. 
Honolulu,  1938. — The  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  1854-1874,  Twenty  Critical  Years.  Honolulu, 
1953 

Kuykendall,  Ralph  S.,  and  Day,  A.  G.,  Hawaii,  a  History.  New  York,  1948 
Latham,  E.  (ed.).  Statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  New  York,  1953 

Lind,  A.  W.,  An  Island  Community:  Ecological  Succession  in  Hawaii.  London,  1938. — 
Hawaii’s  Japanese:  An  Experiment  in  Democracy.  Princeton,  ISil.— Hawaii’s  People. 
Honolulu,  1955 

Mann,  A,  P.,  Government  in  Hawaii.  Honolulu,  1953 
Murphy,  T.,  Ambassadors  in  Arms.  Honolulu,  1964 
Philipp.  Perry,  Diversified  Agriculture  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu,  1953 
Pukui,  M.  K.  and  Elbert,  S.  H.,  Hawaiian— English  Dictionary.  Honolulu,  1957 
Sharp,  Andrew,  Ancient  Voyagers  in  the  Pacific.  Wellington,  N.Z.,  1956 
Smith,  Bradford,  Yankees  in  Paradise:  the  Hew  England  Impact  on  Hawaii.  Philadelphia, 
1956 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

GOVERNMENT.  Puerto  Eico,  by  the  treaty  of  10  Dec.  1898  (ratified 
11  April  1899),  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  U.S.  The  name  was  changed 
from  Porto  Rico  to  Puerto  Rico  by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  17  May 
1932.  Its  territorial  constitution  was  determined  by  the  ‘Organic  Act’  of 
Congress  (2  March  1917)  known  as  the  ‘Jones  Act,’  which  ruled  until 
25  July  1952,  when  the  present  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  was  proclaimed.  Puerto  Rico  has  representative  government, 
the  franchise  being  restricted  to  citizens  21  years  of  age  or  over,  residence 
(1  year)  and  such  additional  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico,  but  no  property  quahfioation  may  be  imposed. 
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Women  were  enfranchised  in  1932  (with  a  literacy  test)  and  fully  in  1936. 
Puerto  Ricans  do  not  vote  in  the  U.S.  presidential  elections,  though  indivi¬ 
duals  living  on  the  mainland  are  free  to  do  so  subject  to  the  local  electoral 
laws.  The  executive  power  resides  in  a  Governor,  elected  directly  by  the 
people  every  4  years.  Eight  heads  of  departments  form  the  Governor’s 
advisory  council,  also  designated  as  his  Council  of  Secretaries.  The  legisla¬ 
tive  functions  are  vested  in  a  Senate,  composed  of  27  members  (2  from  each 
of  the  8  senatorial  districts  and  11  senators  at  large),  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  composed  of  51  members  (1  from  each  of  the  40  representa¬ 
tive  districts  and  11  elected  at  large).  To  give  proportional  representation 
to  the  minority  parties,  6  additional  senators  and  13  representatives  at 
large  will  serve  during  the  1952-56  term.  Puerto  Rico  sends  to  Congress 
a  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  U.S.,  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of 
4  years.  But  he  has  no  vote  in  Congress,  and  under  the  doctrine  of  ‘no 
taxation  without  representation’  Puerto  Rico  is  not  subject  to  U.S.  taxes, 
including  income  tax.  Males,  however,  are  subject  to  conscription. 

On  27  Nov.  1953  President  Eisenhower  sent  a  message  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  U.N.  stating  ‘  if  at  any  time  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Puerto  Rico  adopts  a  resolution  in  favour  of  more  complete  or  even  absolute 
independence’  he  ‘  will  immediately  thereafter  recommend  to  Congress  that 
such  independence  be  granted.’ 

For  an  account  of  the  constitutional  developments  prior  to  1952,  see 
The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1952,  p.  742.  The  new  constitution  was 
drafted  by  a  Puerto  Rican  Constituent  Assembly  and  approved  by  the 
electorate  at  a  referendum  on  3  March  1952.  It  was  then  submitted  to 
Congress,  which  struck  out  on  28  May  Section  20  of  Article  1 1  covering  the 
‘right  to  work’  and  the  ‘right  to  an  adequate  standard  of  hving’;  the 
remainder  was  passed  on  1  July  and  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  on  25  July  1952. 

Governor.  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  1957-61  ($10,600;  this  is  Gov.  Munoz’s 
third  successive  term  in  office ;  the  legislature  raised  the  salary  to  $20,000 ; 
but  the  Governor  dechned  to  accept  it;  it  remains  available  to  the  next 
holder  of  the  office). 

Secretary  of  State.  Roberto  Sanchez  VUella. 

At  the  election  on  6  Nov.  1956  the  Popular  Democratic  Party,  headed 
by  Munoz  Marin,  poUed  433,010  votes  (C2'6%  of  the  total) ;  the  Independen- 
tista  Party  (full  independence  by  constitutional  means),  86,386;  Estadista 
or  Statehood  party  (advocates  of  U.S.  statehood  and  affiliated  with  the 
Republican  Party  on  the  mainland),  172,838.  The  small  revolutionary 
‘  Nationalist  Party,’  seeking  complete  independence,  did  not  participate. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  island  has  a  land  area  of  3,423  sq. 
miles  and  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1950,  of  2,210,703,  an 
increase  of  341,448  or  18-3%  over  1940;  density  was  646  per  sq.  mile. 
Males  (1950  census)  numbered  1,110,946;  females  1,099,757.  79-7%  of  the 

population  (1,762,411)  were  white.  Of  the  estimated  population,  1  July 
1968,  2,317,000,  about  400,000  were  bilingual,  Spanish  being  the  mother 
tongue  and  (with  English)  one  of  the  two  official  languages.  Rural  popu¬ 
lation  (1950),  1,316,890. 

Birth  rate,  1957-68,  31-8  per  1,000  population;  death  rate,  7-2;  mar¬ 
riage  rate,  16-7;  infantile  death  rate,  66-6  per  1,000  live  births  (138  in 
1937). 

Chief  towns  (1950  census)  are:  San  Juan,  224,767 ;  Rio  Piedras  (merged 
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in  1951  with  San  Juan),  132,438;  Ponce,  99,492;  Mayagiiez,  68,944; 
Caguas,  33,769 ;  Arecibo,  28,C59. 

The  Puerto  Rican  island  of  Vieques,  10  mOes  to  the  east,  has  an  area  of 
61-7  sq.  miles  and  9,228  inhabitants,  who  grow  sugar  and  pineapples  and 
rear  cattle.  The  island  of  Culebra,  with  887  inhabitants,  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  St  Thomas,  has  a  good  harbour. 

EDUCATION.  Education  was  made  compulsory  in  1899,  but  in  1966- 
67,  16-7%  of  the  children  still  had  no  access  to  schooMng.  In  the  school- 
year  1957-58  there  were  9,826  public  classrooms  (excluding  all  auxiliary 
rooms)  with  664,443  pubhc  day-school  pupils  and  48,847  in  accredited 
private  schools.  The  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  Rio  Piedras,  7  miles 
from  San  Juan,  with  a  branch  in  Mayaguez,  is  open  to  both  men  and  women, 
as  is  also  the  San  German  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  University  had  16,399 
(including  2,217  extra  mural)  students  and  354  in  the  School  of  Medicine 
(1957-58).  The  percentage  of  ilhteracy  in  1966  was  16-8%  of  those  10  years 
of  age  or  older.  Since  Aug.  1949  all  instruction  below  senior  high  school 
standard  is  given  in  Spanish  only. 

Cinemas  numbered  142  in  1958,  with  annual  attendance  of  7-61m.  There 
were  3  daily  newspapers,  of  which  2  had  a  circulation  of  140,826. 


JUSTICE.  The  judiciary  comprises  a  U.S.  District  Judge  and  U.S. 
Attorney,  appointed  by  the  President.  The  Commonwealth  judiciary 
system  is  headed  by  a  Supreme  Court  of  7  members,  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  and  consists  of  a  Superior  Tribunal  with  9  sections  and  33  superior 
judges,  a  District  Tribunal  with  37  sections  and  65  district  judges,  and  42 
justices  of  the  peace,  aU  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  ‘Jones  Act’  has 
not  conferred  the  right  to  trial  by  jury. 

The  police  force  (1958)  consisted  of  2,824  men  and  33  women. 


FINANCE.  Receipts  and  disbursements  (in  US$)  of  the  general  fund 
(apart  from  trust  funds)  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1958  were: 


Balemce,  1  July  1957 
Receipts,  1957-58 


2,887.263 

200,742,900 


Disbursements,  1957-58 
Transfer  to  other  funds 
Balance,  1  July  1958 


213,531,181 

6,465,347 

5,627,969 


Total 


.  203,630,136 


Total  . 


.  225,624,497 


In  addition,  the  special  funds  had  a  balance  of  $14,039,616  on  1  July 
1957;  receipts,  1957-68,  $46,014,204;  total  $60,053,720.  Disbursements, 
1957-58,  $43,951,924;  transfer  to  other  funds  $2,561,553;  balance,  1  July 
1958,  $13,540,243  total,  $60,053,720.  Assessed  value  of  property,  1  Jan. 
1958  was  $I,157m.,  and  bonded  indebtedness,  30  June  1958,  $76,636,000. 

The  budget  for  1958-59  proposed  expenditures  (including  special  funds) 
of  $262,381,228. 

The  U.S.  administers  and  finances  the  postal  service  and  maintains  air 
and  naval  bases.  U.S.  payments  in  Puerto  Rico,  including  direct  expendi¬ 
tures  (mainly  military),  grants-in-aid  and  other  payments  to  individuals  and 
to  business  totalled  (Bureau  of  Economics  and  Statistics)  $186'3m.  in  1954— 
65;  1955-56,  $187-8m.;  1956-57,  $194-lm. 


PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  By  1956,  76 ‘proportional  profit’ farms 
of  from  277  to  2,814  acres  (mostly  sugar  cane)  had  been  estabhshed.  The 
land  is  bought  from  the  big  corporations  by  the  Land  Authority. 

Production  of  raw  sugar,  96  degree  basis,  for  the  1957-58  crop  year,  was 
(in  short  tons)  919,000,  with  refined  sugar  output  of  193,991. 
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Mining.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  mercury,  platinum  and  nickel  are 
found  in  the  island,  but  in  quantities  not  warranting  commercial  exploitation. 
Small  quantities  of  iron  ore  have  been  shipped.  There  are  salt  works  and 
small  deposits  of  high-quality  marble,  and  fair-sized  deposits  of  white  china 
clay.  Total  value  of  mineral  production  in  1957  was  $20,265,000. 

COMMERCE.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1958  imports  into 
Puerto  Rico  amounted  to  $728,075,000,  of  which  86-1%  came  from  U.S.; 
exports  were  valued  at  $467,891,036,  of  which  94-8%  went  to  U.S. 

In  1957-68  the  U.S.  took:  Sugar,  1,732,851,763  lb.  ($112,209,390); 
tobacco  leaf,  13,833,558  lb.  ($12,414,206);  rum,  1,647,374  proof  gallons 
($6,929,861),  and  textile  fibres  and  manufactures  valued  at  $118,640,764. 
Puerto  Rico  is  not  permitted  to  levy  taxes  on  imports. 

U.K.  imported  from  Puerto  Rico  in  1954,  £293,939;  1955,  £463,090; 
1956,  £866,074 ;  1957,  £2,620,677 ;  1968,  £539,449 ;  and  exported  to  Puerto 
Rico,  £602,463  in  1954;  £616,598  in  1956;  £793,793  in  1956;  £1,327,024 
in  1957;  £1,669,542  in  1958 ;  re-exports  1954,  £4,702 ;  1955,  £2,696;  1956, 
£2,315;  1957,  £15,081 ;  1958,  £11,768  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns). 

BANKING.  Thirteen  banks  on  30  June  1958  had  total  deposits  of 
$445,568,938  (including  those  of  the  Commonwealth,  $75,704,590),  and 
debits  of  $536,024,319.  Bank  loans  were  $331,173,191. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  fiscal  year  1958,  4,870  American  and  foreign 
vessels  of  17,209,967  gross  tons  entered  and  cleared  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  had  under  maintenance  in  June  1958, 
2,819  miles  of  paved  road.  Motor  vehicles  registered  30  June  1958,  140,197. 
The  railway  system  on  the  island  has  been  discontinued.  On  30  June  1958 
there  were  29  Standard  broadcasting  stations,  6  television  companies,  3 
cable  companies  and  68,923  telephones. 

There  is  a  British  consul  at  San  Juan. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Bure.Au  of  Economics  and  Statistics  of  the  Puerto  Kico 
Planning  Board  publishes  :  (a)  a  semi-annual  and  annual  Economic  Report  to  the  Governor; 
(b)  3  reports  devoted  to  national  income  and  baiance  of  payments;  (c)  Statistical  Yearbook 
(since  1940-41);  (d)  External  Trade  Statistics  (aimual  report);  (e)  Current  Business  Statistics 
(monthiy) ;  (/)  Historical  Scries  (since  1958).  In  addition,  there  are  annual  reports  by  various 
Departments. 

Annual  Reports.  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Washington 

U.S.  Senate.  Hearirws  of  Subcommittee  on  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  in  Puerto  Rico  of 
the  Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs:  77th  and  78th  Congresses,  1942-43. — 
Hearings  before  Senate  Committee;  79th  Congress.  Washington,  194.5 
Bird,  A.,  Bibliografia  Puertorriqueha,  1930-45.  Social  Science  Research  Centre,  Univ.  of 
Puerto  Rico.  2  vols.  1946-47 

Blanco,  T.,  Prontnario  Histdrico  de  Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan,  1943 
Hanison,  E.  P.,  Transformation:  the  story  of  modern  Puerto  Rico.  New  York,  1955 
Jones,  0.  P.,  and  Pic6,  R.  (ed.),  Symposium  on  the  Geography  of  Puerto  Rico.  Univ.  of  P.R. 
Press,  1955 

Mills,  0.  Wright,  Senior,  0.  and  Goidsen,  Rose  K.,  The  Puerto  Rican  Journey.  A  study  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  migration  to  New  York  City.  New  York,  1950 

Commonwealth  Library.  Univ.  of  Puerto  Rico  Library,  Rio  Piedras.  Librarian; 
Thomas  S.  Hayes. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  formerly 
known  as  the  Danish  West  Indies,  were  purchased  by  the  United  States  from 
Denmark  for  $26m.  in  a  treaty  ratified  by  both  nations  and  proclaimed  26 
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Jan.  1917 ;  the  price  paid  works  out  at  $295  per  acre,  which  compares  with 
$35-80  per  acre  for  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  3  cents  per  acre  for  Cahfomia. 
Their  value  was  wholly  strategic,  inasmuch  as  they  commanded  the  Anegada 
Passage  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Although  the 
inhabitants  were  made  U.S.  citizens  in  1927  the  islands  were,  constitutionally, 
an  ‘  unincorporated  territory,’  and  are  included  among  the  non-self-govern- 
ing  territories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Act  of  22  June  1936,  known  as  the  Organic  Act,  provided  a  civil 
government  for  the  Virgin  Islands  with  local  legislative  powers  vested  in 
2  municipal  councils,  those  of  St  Thomas  and  St  John  and  of  St  Croix„ 
respectively.  Joint  sessions  of  these  municipal  councils  constituted  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  capital  is  Charlotte  Amalie,  on  St  Thomas. 
Island. 

The  new  Organic  Act,  which  went  into  effect  on  22  July,  19.54,  replaced 
some  100  bureaux  and  committees  with  9  executive  departments  :  Agriculture- 
and  Labour,  Education,  Finance,  Health,  Procurement  and  Supply,  Publio 
Safety,  Pubhc  Works,  Social  Welfare  and  Tourism  and  Trade ;  each  is  under 
a  commissioner.  The  Government  Secretary,  ex  officio,  handles  2  depart¬ 
ments;  each  of  the  7  commissioners  receives  $11,000  per  annum.  The 
Governor  is  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for 
an  indefinite  term. 

The  Act  gives  the  Department  of  the  Interior  full  jurisdiction;  some 
Limited  legislative  powers  are  given  to  the  single-chambered  legislature, 
composed  of  11  Senators,  elected  for  2  years,  5  representing  3  legislative 
districts  and  6  elected  by  aU  the  voters. 

Beginning  on  1  Jan.  1938,  the  franchise  was  vested  in  residents  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age  or  over, 
and  able  to  read  and  write  the  Enghsh  language.  The  new  Organic  Act 
dropped  the  language  qualification.  Women  are  enfranchised.  In  1962 
there  were  6,348  voters,  of  whom  4,451  participated  in  the  local  elections 
that  year.  They  do  not  participate  in  the  U.S.  presidential  election  and 
have  no  representative  in  Congress. 

Governor.  John  D.  Merwin  ($19,000). 

Government  Secretary.  Roy  W.  Bomn  ($12,900). 

Comptroller.  Peter  Bove  ($12,500). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  Virgin  Islands  group,  lying  about 
40  miles  due  east  of  Puerto  Rico,  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Caribbean 
Sea,  comprises  the  islands  of  St  Thomas  (32  sq.  miles),  St  Croix  (82  sq. 
miles),  St  John  (19  sq.  miles)  and  about  60  small  islets  or  cays,  mostly 
uninhabited.  The  total  area  of  the  3  principal  islands  is  133  sq.  miles,  of 
which  the  U.S.  Government  owns  10,082  acres  (12%). 

The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1  April  1950,  was  26,666, 
compared  with  24,889  in  1940,  an  increase  of  7-1%;  density  was  202  per 
sq.  mile.  Estimated  population,  1956,  24,000.  Population  had  slowly  de¬ 
clined  since  1835,  when  it  stood  at  43,000,  but  began  to  recover  in  the 
1940s;  in  1946,  births  were  917  and  deaths  408.  Births,  1965,  were  913 
(38  per  1,000  population);  deaths,  311  (13);  infant  deaths,  41  (44-9  per 
1,000  live  births);  marriages,  221  (9-2  per  1,000  population);  divorces,  103. 
Gtf  the  1960  total,  67-5%  was  urban,  9%  white,  69%  Negro  and  22%  mixed. 
The  population  of  each  of  the  islands  (1950)  was  13,811,  12,096  and  747. 
There  is  one  city,  Charlotte  Amahe,  on  St  Thomas,  with  a  population  (1960) 
of  11,463,  and  2  towns,  Christiansted  and  Frederiksted,  on  St  Croix,  with 
population  of  4,110  and  1,925  respectively. 
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EDUCATION.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  and  15 
years,  inclusive.  Total  enrolment,  1955,  in  32  public  schools  (ranging  from  7 
kindergartens  to  2  junior-senior  high  schools)  was  5,639;  the  school  budget 
was  $716,381,  equal  to  $217  per  capita.  Teachers  number  185.  In  St 
Thomas  there  are  22  pubhc  and  6  private  and  parochial  schools,  in  St  John, 
4  public  schools  and  in  St  Croix,  9  public  schools  and  5  private  and  parochial 
schools.  There  are  churches  of  the  Protestant,  Roman  Cathohc  and  Jewish 
faiths  in  St  Thomas  and  St  Croix. 

FINANCE.  Under  the  new  Organic  Act  finances  are  provided  partly 
from  local  revenues — customs,  federal  income  tax,  real  and  personal  property 
tax,  trade  tax,  excise  tax,  pilotage  fees,  etc. — and  partly  from  Federal 
Matching  Funds,  being  the  excise  taxes  collected  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ments  on  such  Virgin  Islands  products  transported  to  the  mainland  as  are 
Uable  to  the  taxes.  The  U.S.  provides  a  separate  fund  to  be  expended 
only  for  emergency  purposes  and  essential  public  works.  Total  revenue 
for  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1957  including  federal  income  taxes.  Matching 
Funds  and  the  federal  grant-in-aid,  $6,718,057.  Expenditures,  1954-55, 
included  $254,701  for  public  assistance  to  indigent  persons. 

PRODUCTION.  The  population  census  of  1950  showed  525  farms  in 
St  Croix,  204  in  St  Thomas  and  108  in  St  John,  a  total  of  837,  but  the  farm 
census  reduced  the  total  to  755  farms  of  an  average  size  of  84-4  acres  vaued 
at  $8,600.  Total  value  of  farm  land  and  buildings  in  1951  was  $6,492,720. 

An  extensive  homesteading  programme  is  under  way  in  St  Croix ;  chief 
industries  of  St  Croix  are  sugar  cultivation,  cattle  raising,  vegetable  growing 
and  the  manufacture  of  rum. 

St  Thomas  is  the  leading  port  in  the  Virgin  Islands ;  its  industries  are 
fuel  bunkering  and  servicing  of  ships,  manufacture  of  rum  and  bay  rum, 
truck  gardening,  cattle  raising,  deep-sea  fishing,  handicrafts  and  tourism 
(24  hotels  with  capacity  for  1,028  guests). 

The  island  of  St  John  is  noted  for  its  bay-leaf  oil,  but  the  industry  is  now 
dormant ;  other  resources  are  limited  farming  and  cattle  raising,  production 
of  charcoal,  servicing  winter  residents  and  tourists. 

The  Virgin  Islands  offer  liberal  tax  exemptions  to  persons,  firms  or 
companies  prepared  to  invest  $10,000  in  new  industries  or  in  the  promotion 
of  tourism. 

Exports  to  U.S.  in  1957  were  $5,210,485;  imports  from  U.S. ,  $14,279,593; 
income  from  tourism,  about  $6m. 

U.K.  imports  from  the  Virgin  Islands  in  1954,  £147 ;  1955,  £60;  1956, 
£758;  1957,  £3,649;  1958,  £31;  exports  in  1954,  £121,216;  1955, 

£159,118;  1956.  £155,067;  1957,  £245,079;  1968,  £282,671;  re-exports, 
1954,  £2,179;  1955,  £3,127;  1956,  £2,987;  1957,  £13,563;  1968,  £4,154 
(British  Board  of  Trade  returns). 

COMMUNICATIONS.  There  is  a  daily  air-mail  and  passenger  service 
between  St  Thomas  and  St  Croix,  and  a  daily  boat  service — mail  and  passen¬ 
gers — between  St  Thomas  and  St  John  ;  there  are  cable  offices  in  St  Thomas 
and  St  Croix.  St  Thomas-St  John  have  90  miles  of  highway  and  2,026 
motor  vehicles;  St  Croix,  180  miles  and  2,175  vehicles.  Four  newspapers, 
1965,  had  circulations  ranging  from  1,200  to  360.  There  were  6  post 
offices  and  2,780  telephone  instruments  in  1957,  all  government-owned. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  United  States  currency  became  legal  tender 
on  1  July  1934.  There  are  2  banks,  the  Virgin  Islands  National  Bank  with. 
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on  30  June  1957,  total  assets  of  $10,117,296,  and  the  West  Indies  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  with  total  assets  of  $8,827,329. 

Books  of  Reference 

Report  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  Virgin  Islands.  Washington,  D.O. 

Evans,  L.  H.,  The  Virgin  Islands:  From  Naval  Base  to  New  Deal.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1946 
Jarvis,  J.  A.,  Brief  History  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Obarlotte  Amalie  (Virgin  Islands),  1938. — 
The  Virgin  Islands  and  Their  People.  Philadelphia,  1944 
McGuire,  J.  W.,  Geographic  Dictionary  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States.  TJ.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  Special  Publication  No.  103.  Washington,  1926 
Reid,  0.  F.,  Bibliography  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States.  New  Tort,  1941 
Tansill,  C.  C.,  The  Purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Baltimore,  1932 
Westergaad,  W,  0.,  Tfw  Danish  West  Indies,  1671-1917.  New  York,  1917 


GUAM 

Guam  is  the  largest  and  most  southern  island  of  the  Marianas  Archi¬ 
pelago,  in  13°  26'  N.  lat.,  144°  43'  E.  long.  Magellan  is  said  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  island  in  1521 ;  it  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  U.S.  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  (10  Dec.  1898).  The  island  was  captured  by  the  Japanese  on 
12  Dec.  1941,  and  retaken  by  American  forces  21  July-10  Aug.  1944.  Guam 
is  of  great  strategic  importance;  substantial  naval  and  air  force  personnel 
occupy  about  one-third  of  the  usable  land.  Its  constitutional  status  is  that 
of  an  ‘unincorporated  territory’  of  the  U.S. 

Government.  From  1899  until  1949  the  Governor  was  always  a  naval 
officer  appointed  by  the  President.  In  1949  the  President  transferred  the 
administration  of  the  island  from  the  Navy  Department  to  the  Interior 
Department;  the  transfer  was  completed  by  1  Aug.  1950,  when  the  Organic 
Act  came  into  effect;  it  conferred  full  citizenship  on  the  Guamanians,  who 
had  previously  been  ‘nationals’  of  the  U.S. 

Governor.  Richard  Barrett  Lowe  (R.)  ($19,000). 

Secretary.  MarceUus  G.  Boss  ($16,337). 

The  Governor  and  his  staff  constitute  the  executive  arm  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  unicameral  Guamanian  Legislature  of  21  members,  which 
meets  annually,  forms  the  legislative  branch;  the  latter’s  powers  are  similar 
to  those  of  an  American  state  legislature.  All  adults  18  years  of  age  or 
over,  including  women,  are  enfranchised.  In  1957—58  the  Popular  Party 
held  all  21  seats.  The  budget  for  1957-58  was  for  $8,271,761. 

Area  and  Population.  The  length  is  30  miles,  the  breadth  from  4  to  8^ 
miles,  and  the  area  abont  206  sq.  miles.  Agana,  the  seat  of  government, 
was  destroyed  during  the  re-occupation  of  Guam ;  it  has  been  rebuilt  on 
the  same  site,  which  is  about  8  miles  from  the  anchorage  in  Apra  Harbour. 
The  census  on  1  April  1950  showed  a  population  of  59,498,  an  increase  of 
37,208  or  166-9%  since  1940;  those  of  Guamanian  ancestry  numbered 
27,985,  a  gain  of  1,241  since  30  June  1949;  density  was  293-1  per  sq.  mile. 
Estimated  population  (excluding  military  forces  and  their  dependants),  1 
July  1958,  about  38,500.  The  Malay  strain  is  predominant.  The  native 
language  is  Chamorro;  English  is  the  official  language  and  is  taught  in  all 
schools.  About  95%  of  the  Guamanians  are  Roman  Catholics;  the  others 
are  Protestants  of  the  Baptist  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  faiths. 

Education.  Elementary  education  is  compulsory.  There  were  (1957- 
58)  10,377  pupils  registered  in  21  elementary  schools  (366  classroom  teachers 
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and  2,037  pupils  (88  teachers)  in  the  one  high  school.  Budget  of  the 
school  system  was  $2,718,972  in  1957-58. 

Justice.  The  Organic  Act  established  a  District  Court  with  jurisdiction 
in  matters  arising  under  both  federal  and  territorial  law ;  the  judge  is 
appointed  by  the  President  subject  to  Senate  approval.  Misdemeanours  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ‘Island  court’  and  the  police  court.  The 
Spanish  law  prevailing  was  superseded  in  19.33  by  6  civil  codes  based  upon 
California  law,  drafted  by  the  then  Governor. 

Production.  The  products  of  the  island  are  maize,  taro,  sweet  potatoes, 
bananas,  pineapples,  citrus  fruits,  Umes,  mangoes,  papayas,  breadfruit, 
coconuts,  avacado,  cassava  and  sugar  cane.  The  1950  census  showed  2,262 
farms  averaging  4-4  acres;  901  farms  were  run  by  owners  and  1,134  by 
‘squatters.’  There  were,  in  1958,  about  4,000  cattle,  19,961  pigs,  800 
carabao,  1,635  goats,  51  horses  and  225,000  chickens.  Number  of  full-time 
farmers,  500.  In  1957-58  the  estimated  value  of  food  crops  harvested  was 
$400,000;  fish  caught,  376,556  lb. 

Trade.  Guam  is  unique  in  being  the  only  American  territory  which  is 
compeletely  ‘free  trade’;  no  customs  duties  are  levied  upon  imports. 
Imports  (1958),  mainly  from  U.S.,  were  valued  at  $21,200,478;  exports  at 
$3,927,211. 

Communications.  Two  commercial  airfines  handle  daily  air  traffic 
between  Guam,  U.S.,  Japan  and  the  Philippines. 

The  port  is  a  closed  port  of  call  for  foreign  vessels,  and  permission  to 
enter  must  be  obtained  from  the  Navy  Department  in  each  case.  Commer¬ 
cial  and  government  transportation  by  ship  is  available  at  regular  intervals. 

There  are  148  miles  of  paved  public  roads  and  67  miles  of  secondary 
roads. 

There  is  a  commercial  radio  station  on  the  island,  and  a  television  station 
which  began  broadcasting  6  Aug.  1956.  Number  of  telephones,  1958, 
10,761,  all  government-owned. 

Books  of  Reference 

Report  {Annual)  of  the  Oovemor  of  Oitam,  (a)  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  and  (b)  to  the 
United  Nations 

Keesicg,  F.  M.,  The  South  Seas  in  tfie  Modem  World.  New  York,  1942 
Reid,  C.  F.,  and  others,  Bibliography  of  the  Island  of  Guam.  New  York,  1939 
Thompson,  Laura,  Guam  and  its  People.  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1947 


AMERICAN  SAMOA 

The  Samoan  Islands  were  first  visited  by  Europeans  in  the  18th 
century;  the  first  recorded  visit  was  in  1722.  On  14  Jiily  1889  a  treaty 
between  the  U.S.,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  proclaimed  the  Samoan 
islands  neutral  territory,  under  a  4-power  government  consisting  of  the 
3  treaty  powers  and  the  local  native  government.  By  the  Tripartite 
Treaty  of  7  Nov.  1899,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  renounced  in  favour  of 
the  U.S.  all  rights  over  the  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  east  of  171°  long, 
west  of  Greenwich,  the  islands  to  the  west  of  that  meridian  being  assigned  to 
Germany,  and  later  becoming  a  trusteeship  under  New  Zealand.  The 
islands  of  Tutidla  and  Aunu’u  were  then  ceded  voluntarily  to  the  U.S. 
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by  their  High  Chiefs  on  17  April  1900,  and  the  islands  of  the  Manu’a  group 
similarly  on  16  July  1904.  Congress  accepted  the  islands  under  a  Joint 
Resolution  approved  20  Feb.  1929.  Swain’s  Island,  210  miles  north-north¬ 
west  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  was  ceded  to  the  U.S.  in  1925  and  is  admini¬ 
stered  as  an  integral  part  of  American  Samoa. 

Government.  American  Samoa  is  constitutionally  classified  as  an  ‘un¬ 
organized  and  unincorporated  American  territory,’*  also  referred  to  as  a 
possession ;  its  indigenous  inhabitants  are  American  nationals  and  are 
classified  locally  as  citizens  of  American  Samoa  with  certain  privileges 
under  local  laws  not  granted  to  non-indigenous  persons;  native  customs 
(not  inconsistent  with  U.S.  laws)  are  respected.  AH  official  publications 
are  printed  in  both  Enghsh  and  Samoan. 

The  harbour  at  Pago  Pago,  which  nearly  bisects  the  island  of  Tutuila,  is 
the  only  good  harbour  in  Samoa.  Pago  Pago  is  the  seat  of  the  Government. 

The  islands  are  organized  in  14  counties  grouped  in  3  districts,  these 
counties  and  districts  corresponding  to  the  old  Samoan  political  units.  On 
25  Feb.  1948  a  bicameral  legislature  was  established,  at  the  request  of  the 
Samoans,  to  have  advisory  legislative  functions.  The  lower  house,  or 
House  of  Representatives,  is  composed  of  18  members  elected  by  universal 
adult  suffrage.  The  upper  house,  or  Senate,  is  composed  of  16  members 
elected,  in  the  traditional  Samoan  manner,  in  open  meetings.  The  executive 
council,  established  in  1956,  consists  of  3  district  governors,  the  president 
of  the  Senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  House,  who  act  as  consultants  to  the 
governor  on  legislative  and  local  matters. 

Area  and  Population.  The  total  area  of  American  Samoa  is  76  sq. 
miles;  census  population,  1966,  20,154,  nearly  aU  Polynesians  or  part- 
Polynesians.  Density  was  265-1  per  sq.  mile.  The  island  of  Tutuila,  70 
miles  from  Apia,  has  an  area  of  40-2  sq.  miles,  with  a  census  population 
(1956)  of  17,307  (including  the  island  of  Aunu’u).  Ta’u  has  an  area  of 
17  sq.  miles,  and  the  other  islets  (Ofu  and  Olosega)  of  the  Manu’a  group 
have  an  area  of  about  5  sq.  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,767  in  1966. 
Swain’s  Island,  circular  in  shape,  has  a  diameter  of  1|  miles.  Population, 
1956,  was  80. 

Education.  The  Government  (1958)  maintains  44  elementary  schools, 
6  junior  high  schools,  1  senior  high  school,  1  vocational  trades  school,  1 
teachers’  training  school  and  1  school  for  nurses  at  the  hospital.  Total 
enrolment,  5,010.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16. 
Six  private  schools  have  1,0.50  children.  The  pubhc  schools  have  12  non- 
Samoan  and  220  Samoan  teachers;  the  private  schools  have  12  non- 
Samoan  and  ,36  Samoan  teachers. 

Health.  There  are  no  privately  practising  physicians  or  dentists. 
Several  Samoan  medical  practitioners  serve  under  the  medical  department. 
There  is  a  central  hospital  (151  beds),  a  tuberculosis  station  (66  beds)  and  a. 
leprosy  station  (20  beds),  and  a  number  of  district  dispensaries. 

Justice.  .Judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  High  Court  and  5  district  courts. 
Except  for  the  Chief  Justice,  who  is  an  American  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  aU  judges  are  Samoans.  All  locally  promulgated  laws  are 
contained  in  the  Code  of  American  Samoa. 

Finance.  Revenue  comes  from  federal  grants,  customs  duties,  a  1  %  tax 
upon  freehold  property,  a  poll  tax,  licences  for  business,  a  2%  export  tax 
and  the  sale  of  utility  services.  Total  revenue  from  these  sources,  1958, 
was  $1,936,400;  total  expenditures,  $1,721,200.  There  is  no  public  debt. 
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In  1957-58  American  Samoa  exported  goods  valued  at  $5,854,250  and  im¬ 
ported  goods  valued  at  $1,262,500.  Chief  exports  are  canned  tuna,  copra, 
pandanus  mats  and  handicrafts.  Mats  woven  from  laufala  leaves  (for  floor 
and  wall  coverings)  are  being  exported  in  increasing  quantities. 

Production.  There  are  virtually  no  public  lands  in  American  Samoa. 
Nearly  all  the  land  is  owned  by  Samoans  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  cannot 
be  sold  except  to  persons  having  at  least  one-half  Samoan  blood.  About 
30%  of  the  area  is  suitable  for  agriculture,  divided  mostly  into  small  plots 
devoted  to  tree  crops  with  a  minimum  of  field  crops  and  pastures.  The 
1960  census  showed  1,490  farms  occupying  14,830  acres;  owners  were  862, 
tenants  628.  Principal  crops  are  copra,  taro,  breadfruit,  yams,  coconuts, 
arrowroot,  oranges  and  papayas.  About  70%  of  the  land  is  forest. 

Communications.  About  40  mOes  of  main  roads  and  25  miles  of  secondary 
roads,  mainly  on  Tutuila,  have  been  constructed.  There  is  a  government 
high-powered  radio  station  (open  to  commercial  tralSc)  on  Tutuila,  which 
maintains  'communications  with  Western  Samoa,  Fiji  and  Honolulu. 
Steamers  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company  touch  here  on  their  regular 
trips  between  the  U.S.,  Hawaii,  Fiji,  New  Zealand  and  Austraha;  the  New 
Zealand  Union  Steamship  Company  calls  bi-monthly.  The  commercial 
airport,  on  Tutuila,  is  served  on  a  bi-weekly  schedule. 

Banking.  The  Bank  of  American  Samoa,  with  capital  of  $100,000  and 
assets  totalling  $1,958,000  (1958),  is  the  only  bank  and  does  all  types  of 
commercial  banking  business. 

Governor.  Peter  T.  Coleman. 

Secretary  of  American  Samoa.  Alan  M.  MacQuarrie. 

Books  of  Reference 

American  Samoa.  Information  transmitted  bp  the  United  States  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  States.  Annual 

Mead,  Margaret,  Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa.  Hannondsworth  Middlesex  Eng.  and  New 
York,  1943 


TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1919)  Japan  was  appointed  mandatory 
to  the  former  German  possessions  north  of  the  Equator.  These  consisted 
of  some  98  inhabited  islands  and  atolls  with  a  total  land  mass  of  2,149  sq. 
km  (687  sq.  miles).  The  U.S.  in  1946  proposed  to  the  United  Nations  that 
she  be  made  ‘trustee’  for  all  of  them.  On  18  July  1947  she  formally  took 
over  ride  of  the  mandated  islands  under  trusteeship.  On  1  July  1951  all 
the  islands  passed  under  the  care  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
but  in  1953  responsibihty  for  civil  administration  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
(except  Rota)  was  transferred  back  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy 

The  Trust  Territory  extends  from  U  to  20“  N.  lat  and  from  130“  to  172“ 
E.  long.,  scattered  through  an  ocean  area  of  about  3m.  sq.  miles,  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  the  land  area  of  Continental  U.S. 

The  population  of  the  7  administrative  districts  as  of  30  June  1958 
was :  Rota,  970 ;  Saipan,  7,250 ;  Palau,  8,845 ;  Yap,  6,459 ;  Truk,  19,807 ; 
Ponape,  14,335;  Marshall  Lslands,  13,928;  total,  70,594.  These  totals 
exclude  151  non-indigenous  administrative  personnel. 
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Law  and  order  is  maintained  by  the  armed,  uniformed  and  trained 
‘Insular  Constabulary’  in  each  district;  the  local  sheriff,  deputy  sheriffs 
and  men  are  all  Micronesians.  Local  district  legislatures  are  gradually 
being  introduced  and  given  limited  legislative  authority.  Membership  in 
some  of  these  includes  hereditary  leaders  as  well  as  elected  representatives. 
Local  customs  are  respected  in  law  and  practice. 

The  standard  of  living  is  being  improved  through  the  introduction  of 
higher  standards  of  subsistence  and  exportable  agricultural  crops.  Cacao 
is  being  widely  planted  in  order  to  develop  an  export  crop  in  addition  to 
copra.  Efforte  to  control  insect  pests  led  in  1953  to  the  import  of  cami- 
verous  snails  from  Africa  to  hold  in  check  the  Giant  African  snad,  -which  has 
become  a  serious  pest  throughout  the  South  Pacific.  Similarly,  the  Scolia 
wasp  has  been  introduced  successfully  into  Palau  to  fight  the  Rhinocerous 
beetle,  which  arrived  in  1940  and  has  since  destroyed  half  of  the  coconut 
trees.  There  are  several  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

In  1958  there  were  164  public  elementary  schools  (9,335  pupils),  7  public 
secondary  schools  (1,013  pupils),  22  mission  elementary  schools  (2,166  pupils) 
and  18  mission  secondary  schools  (810  pupils). 

In  the  fiscal  year  1958  imports  totalled  $4,338,394;  exports,  $1,652,975. 

Outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Trust  Administration  have  been  the  tests, 
begun  in  1946,  of  the  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  at  2  atolls  in  the  Marshall 
Islands,  namely  Bikini,  on  the  north-west  rim  of  the  islands,  and  Eniwetok, 
about  350  miles  due  west  of  Bikini.  The  inhabitants  were  transferred  to 
other  atolls  and  in  1957  were  paid  $500,000  in  reparations. 

High  Commissioner.  D.  H.  Nucker. 

Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  by  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations.  Annual 

Basic  Information.  High  Commissioner’s  OiEoe,  Agana,  Guam 


PACIFIC  ISLANDS  UNDER  U.S.  CONTROL 

Under  Article  III  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  (effective  28  April  1952) 
the  United  States  has  ‘the  right  to  exercise  all  and  any  powers  of  administra- 
tration,  legislation  and  jurisdiction’  over  the  Ryuku  Islands  (south  of  29° 
N.  lat.)  including  the  Daito  Islands,  the  Bonin  Islands  and  Marcus  Island, 
Rosario  Island,  the  Volcano  Islands  and  the  island  of  Parece  Vela.  Residual 
sovereignty  rests  with  Japan,  which  will  concur  in  any  proposal  of  the 
U.S.A.  to  the  United  Nations  to  place  these  territories  under  its  trusteeship 
system  -with  the  U.S.  as  the  sole  administering  authority.  Up  to  April 
1959  the  U.S.  has  made  no  such  proposal. 

In  1953  the  Amami-Oshima  group  (the  northernmost  group  of  the 
Ryukus)  was  returned  to  Japan. 

The  Ryuku  Islands  extend  some  500  miles  south-west  of  Japan  between 
Kyushu  and  Formosa.  The  islands  now  rmder  U.S.  control  total  848  sq. 
miles  with  an  estimated  population  (1956)  of  807,400.  The  repatriation  of 
about  140,000  persons  from  Japan  and  elsewhere  raised  the  population  from 
590,027  in  1944  to  698,827  in  1950.  _  . 

Control  (under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  President)  is  exercised  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Administration  of  the  Ryukus  under  a  high  commissioner,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  The  native  government  includes  a 
unicameral  legislature  of  29  members,  popularly  elected  for  a  2-year  term. 
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and  a  chief  executive  appointed  by  the  high  commissioner  after  consultation 
with  the  legislature.  Acts  of  the  legislature  are  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
high  commissioner.  At  the  elections  held  16  March  1958  the  strength  of  the 
parties  in  the  legislature  was;  Social  Masses  Party,  9;  Democrats,  7; 
Minren,  5;  Independents,  8.  Both  the  Social  Masses  Party  and  Minren 
are  committed  to  seeking  reversion  to  Japan. 

The  largest  and  most  important  island  is  Okinawa  (area,  579  sq.  miles; 
population  (1956),  665,315).  On  it  are  situated  the  capital,  Naha  (head¬ 
quarters  of  the  high  commission;  population  (1960),  44,779),  the  towns  of 
Shuri  (20,006),  Nago  (14,842)  and  Itoman  (14,837)  and  the  two  largest  U.S. 
air  bases,  at  Kadena  and  Naha. 

In  1954  the  Ryuku  Islands  had  188  primary  schools  (98,723  pupils),  160 
secondary  schools  (66,755),  11  technical  schools  (4,163),  5  teacher- training 
and  other  special  schools,  and  1  university  (1,258). 

The  economy  of  the  islands  is  now  much  affected  by  the  presence  of  the 
U.S.  forces  (numbering  about  40,000  men  in  1957).  Military  bases  in 
Okinawa  occupy  13%  of  the  total  land  area  and  20%  of  arable  land;  about 
half  of  the  local  labour  force  is  engaged  in  construction  and  maintenance  of 
air  bases.  In  1956  only  23%  of  the  population  were  engaged  in  agriculture 
(which  is  still  at  subsistence  level)  compared  with  about  48%  before  the 
Second  World  War.  Chief  crops  are  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  rice  and 
soybeans.  Fishing  is  increasing  in  importance;  the  catch  for  the  fiscal 
year  1956  was  estimated  at  20,000  tons.  The  major  industry  is  food 
processing.  Exports,  1966,  totalled  S13-4m.;  imports,  $82-6m. 

The  currency  consists  of  U.S.  dollars  overprinted  by  the  civil  administra¬ 
tion.  The  latter  owns  61%  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  Ryukus. 

The  Daito  Islands  (area  1-8  sq.  miles;  population,  1950,  2,691)  form  the 
easternmost  group  of  the  Ryukus,  about  200  miles  east  of  Okinawa. 

High  Commissioner.  Lieut.-Gen.  James  E.  Moore. 

Chief  Executive.  Shuhei  Higa. 

The  Bonin  Islands  (Ogasawara  Gunto)  (27°  45'  N.  lat.,  140°  E.  long.) 
lie  about  800  miles  east  of  the  Ryukus  and  comprise  27  islands  in  three  main 
groups,  Bailey  Islands,  Beeohey  Islands  and  Parry  Islands.  The  largest. 
Chichi,  is  the  site  of  a  U.S.  naval  base.  Land  area,  40  sq.  miles;  population 
(1940)  7,361.  Marcus  Island  (Minami  Tori  Shima)  (26°  32'  N.  lat.,  142°  10' 
E.  long.)  is  a  volcanic  island  with  an  area  of  1  sq.  mile.  Rosario  Island 
(Nishino  Shima)  (27°  15'  N.  lat.,  140°  53'  E.  long.)  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
Bonins. 

The  Volcano  Islands  (Kazan  Retto)  (24°  47'  N.  lat.,  141°  20'  E.  long.) 
comprise  3  islands  of  11  sq.  miles,  mcluding  Iwo  Jima,  on  which  there  is  a 
U.S.  air  base.  The  island  of  Parece  Vela  (20°  24'  N.  lat.,  136°  02'  E.  long.) 
lies  some  400  miles  south-west  of  Iwo  Jima. 

United  States  Civil  Administration  of  the  Kyuku  Islands.  Civil  Affairs  Activities  in  the 
Ryuku  Islands.  Semi-annual  since  1955. — The  Ryuku  Isla-ads  at  a  Glance.  1954 
The  Ryuku  Islands :  a  Reference  List  of  Books  and  Articles.  Stanford  XTniv.  Press.  1954 
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AFGHANISTAN 

DotTLAT  I  PadshIhI  ye  Afghanistan 

Afghanistan  is  situated  between  parallels  29°  and  38°  35'  N.  lat.,  and 
60°  60'  and  71°  60'  E.  long.,  with  a  long  narrow  strip  extending  to  76° 
E.  long.  (Wakhan).  For  the  boundaries,  see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Booe, 
1925,  pp.  654-55 ;  for  the  treaty  of  Nov.  1921,  see  The  Statesman’s  Year- 
Book,  1928,  p.  642;  and  for  earlier  British  relations  with  Afghanistan, 
which  began  in  1809,  see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1916,  pp.  662-63. 
A  new  boundary  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  signed  in  Moscow  in 
June  1946 ;  a  joint  commission  completed  the  demarcation  in  Sept.  1948. 

Reigning  King.  Mohammed  Zahir  Shah,  bom  at  Kabul  in  1914; 
married  on  7  Nov.  1931  to  his  cousin,  Umairah,  daughter  of  Sirdar  Ahmed 
Shah  Khan;  succeeded  his  father,  Mohammed  Nadir  Shah,  who  was 
assassinated  on  8  Nov.  1933.  Surviving  offspring,  5  sons  and  2  daughters. 
The  heir  apparent  is  Prince  Ahmad  Shah  (born  1934). 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Government  of  Afghanistan  is  a  constitutiona 
monarchy,  in  which  the  supreme  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  consisting  of  the  King,  a  Senate  and  a  National  Assembly.  The 
Senate  consists  of  60  members,  who  are  nominated  for  hfe  by  the  lAing. 
They  sit  throughout  the  year.  The  National  Assembly  consists  of  171 
elected  members.  It  is  in  session  between  May  a,nd  Oct.,  and  may  be 
summoned  at  any  time.  There  is  also  a  Grand  Assembly  (Loe  J irgeh),  which 
is  summoned  at  irregular  and  usually  long  intervals  to  consider  major 
questions  of  pohcy  referred  to  it  by  the  King.  The  last  meetings  were  in 
1941  and  1955. 

There  are  ministries  of  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs,  Internal  Affairs,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Commerce,  .Justice,  Public  Works,  Finance,  Health,  Mines  and  In¬ 
dustries,  Communications,  Agriculture  and  (1956)  Planning,  each  in  charge 
of  a  minister ;  and  the  departments  of  Tribes  and  the  Press,  each  in  charge 
of  a  president.  Ministers  and  presidents  are  all  members  of  the  cabinet. 

The  country  is  divided  into  7  major  provinces  of  Kabul,  Mazar,  Kanda¬ 
har,  Herat,  Kataghan,  Ningrahar  (formerly  Eastern  Province)  and  Paktya 
(formerly  Southern  Province),  and  7  minor  provinces,  Badakhshan,  Farah, 
Ghazni,  Parwan,  Girishk,  Maimana  and  Shibarghan,  Each  province  is 
under  a  governor  (called  in  major  provinces  Naib-ul-Hukumeh  and  in  minor 
provinces  Hdkem-i-’Ala). 

National  flag :  black,  red,  green  (vertical);  with  a  white  device  in  the 
centre. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  extreme  breadth  of  Afghanistan 
from  north-east  to  south-west  is  about  700  miles;  its  length  from  the  Herat 
frontier  to  the  Khyber  Pass,  about  600  miles;  the  area  is  250,000  sq.  miles. 
Population,  according  to  the  latest  Afghan  estimate,  is  between  11  and 
12m.,  of  which  some  2m.  are  nomadic  tribes.  This  estimate  would  mean  a 
population  density  equal  to  that  of  U.S.A.  and  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
Iran.  More  cautious  estimates  arrive  at  7-8m. 

The  official  languages  are  Persian  and  Pushtu.  c  ■  \ 

Estimates  of  population  of  municipahties  (and,  in  brackets,  of  provmces) 
in  1948  were  as  follows;  Kabul,  206,208  (2,817,234);  Kandahar,  77,186 
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(1,063,496);  Herat,  75,632  (1,142,343);  Mazar-i-Sharif,  41,960  (944,020); 
Jalalabad,  14,756. 

RELIGION.  The  predominant  religion  is  Islam,  mostly  of  the  Simni 
sect,  though  there  is  a  minority  of  about  Im.  Shiah  Mohammedans. 

EDUCATION.  There  are  some  elementary  schools  in  the  country,  hut 
secondary  schools  exist  only  in  Kabul  and  provincial  capitals.  Both 
elementary  and  secondary  education  are  free.  There  are  2  training  schools 
for  teachers  in  Kdbul.  Technical,  art,  commercial  and  medical  schools  exist 
for  higher  education.  The  Kabul  University  was  founded  in  1932  and  has  6 
faculties  of  law,  science,  medicine,  arts,  theology  and  literature. 

Cinemas.  There  were,  in  1955,  7  cinemas  with  4,120  seats. 

JUSTICE.  The  law  is  partly  based  on  the  Shariat  or  Islamic  law. 
Lower  courts  (Mahdkima-i-Ihtiddia)  are  established  in  each  district,  and 
higher  courts  {Makdkima-i-Murdfaah)  in  each  provincial  capital.  A  high 
court  (Mahkama-i  'Alt  Tamiz)  is  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and 
the  supreme  court  (Ryasat-i-Tamiz-i-Ayan)  to  the  Senate.  A  special 
procedure  is  provided  for  the  impeachment  of  (Ministers. 

FINANCE.  The  revenue  is  subject  to  fluctuations.  The  Government 
share  of  the  produce  recoverable  is  said  to  vary  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth, 
according  to  the  advantages  of  irrigation.  The  total  revenue  for  1957-68 
was  believed  to  be  about  1,600m.  afghanis,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  was 
derived  from  customs,  land  taxation  income  tax  and  the  earnings  of 
government  monopohes,  chiefly  the  Karakul  Monopoly. 

DEFENCE.  The  Army  is  recruited  hy  annual  calls  to  the  colours  for 
a  2-year  period.  Conscription  is  compulsory  for  a  percentage  of  the  male 
population,  chosen  by  local  arrangement,  from  22  to  42  years  of  age,  including 
service  m  the  reserve.  Officers  are  recruited  for  long-term  service,  and  some 
are  conscripted  for  a  2-year  period. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Army  is  43,000.  It  is  organized  in  1  army 
corps  (Kabul)  and  10  provincial  divisions,  each  comparable  to  a  British 
brigade  group.  In  addition,  there  is  the  Royal  Bodyguard  of  brigade 
strength.  Reorganization  is  in  progress,  following  the  receipt  of  Soviet 
equipment.  In  the  event  of  war,  besides  the  reserve,  it  is  capable  of  support 
by  a  considerable  number  of  warlike  tribesmen  armed  with  rifles.  The 
Kabul  army  corps  is  mechanized. 

A  military  academy  for  the  training  of  cadets  was  opened  in  Kabul  in 
1932.  There  is  a  mflitary  college  where  about  2,800  students  are  prepared 
for  the  Military  Academy  and  the  police.  Some  officers  receive  technical 
training  abroad,  mainly  in  Turkey.  A  new  military  training  school  (infantry, 
artillery,  air  force)  was  opened  in  1957. 

The  Air  Force  is  being  modernized.  Equipment  includes  Mig-17  jet 
fighters,  II  28  jet  bombers  and  a  number  of  helicopters.  Headquarters  is  at 
Kabul;  the  fighter  base  is  at  Mazar-i-Sharif;  a  new  bass  is  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  Bagram. 

The  gendarmerie,  about  21,000  strong,  is  administered  by  the  Ministry 
of  Internal  Affairs. 

PRODUCTION.  A  6-year  plan,  providing  for  expenditure  on  com¬ 
munications,  agriculture,  mines  and  industries,  education  and  health,  was 
announced  in  1966,  and  a  Ministry  of  the  Planning  was  formed. 
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Agriculture.  Although  the  greater  part  of  Afghanistan  is  more  or  less 
mountainous  and  a  good  deal  of  the  country  is  too  dry  and  rocky  for  success¬ 
ful  cultivation,  there  are  many  fertile  plains  and  valleys,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  irrigation  from  small  rivers  or  wells,  3rield  very  satisfactory 
crops  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  cereals.  Afghanistan  is  virtually  self-support¬ 
ing  in  foodstuffs.  The  castor-oil  plant,  madder  and  the  asafoetida  plant 
abound.  Fruit  forms  a  staple  food  (with  bread)  of  many  people  throughout 
the  year,  both  in  the  fresh  and  preserved  state,  and  in  the  latter  condition  is 
exported  in  great  quantities.  The  fat-tailed  sheep  furnish  the  principal 
meat  diet,  and  the  grea.se  of  the  tail  is  a  substitute  for  butter.  The  wool 
(annual  production,  greasy,  7,000  metric  tons)  and  skins  provide  material 
for  warm  apparel  and  one  of  the  more  important  articles  of  export.  Persian 
lamb-skins  (Karakulis)  are  one  of  the  chief  exports. 

Cotton  production,  1955,  was  estimated  at  47,000  metric  tons,  of  which 
10,500  were  exported  (5,000  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  1,000  each  to  the  U.K., 
Japan  and  Germany). 

Mining.  Most  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  undeveloped. 
Northern  Afghanistan  is  reputed  to  be  tolerably  rich  in  copper,  and  lead  and 
iron  are  found  in  many  parts.  Coal  of  poor  quality  is  found  in  the  Ghorband 
valley  and  near  the  Lataband,  but  rich  seams  of  coal  exist  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Crude  petroleum  has  been  discovered  near 
Herat  and  in  northern  Afghanistan.  Neither  oil  nor  silver  are  exploited,  but 
silvermines  exist  in  Panjshfr  vaUey.  Iron  is  smelted  in  small  quantities  in 
Kataghan.  Gold  is  obtained  from  Kandahar  and  also  from  several  rivers 
in  the  north.  Badakhshan  is  said  to  be  the  only  area  in  the  world  to  produce 
first-quality  lapis  lazuli.  Raw  asbestos  has  been  discovered  in  Jidran 
district  and  a  mica  mine  in  the  Panjshir  valley.  Sulphur  deposits  have 
been  found  in  the  province  of  Maimana  and  chrome  ore  in  the  Logar  valley 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Herat. 

Industry.  At  Kabul  there  are  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
quantities  of  matches,  buttons,  leather,  boots,  marble-ware  and  furniture. 
There  is  a  wool  factory  at  Kandahar  and  another  at  Kabul,  a  cotton  ginning 
plant  at  Qunduz,  a  small  cotton  factory  at  Jebal-us-Sira],  a  larger  one,  for 
which  modem  machinery  has  been  supplied  by  Platt  Bros,  at  Pul-i-Khumri ; 
another  large  one  is  under  con,struction  at  Gul  Behar.  There  is  also  an 
ordnance  factory  where  arms  and  ammunition,  boots  and  clothing,  etc.,  for 
the  Army  are  manufactured.  This  also  includes  a  mint.  There  is  a  beet- 
sugar  plant  at  Baghlan;  a  factory  for  cane  sugar  at  Jalalabad  is  under 
construction.  A  hydro-electric  plant  has  been  constructed  at  Sarobi  on 
the  Kabul  River,  and  others  are  planned.  A  large  cement  factory  has  been 
built  at  Jebl  us-Siraj.  . 

Industrial  and  commercial  projects  are  financed  by  the  Afghan  National 
Bank  and  its  subsidiary  companies.  In  1951  an  Industrial  Department, 
closely  linked  with  the  Afghan  National  Bank,  was  set  up  to  secure  from 
abroad  the  equipment  and  machinery  required  for  various  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  schemes.  Under  a  redistribution  of  monopolies,  early  in  1961,  a 
new  government  department,  the  Riyasat-i-Inhisarat-i-Daulati  (Government 
Monopoly  Department)  was  set  up  and  granted  the  monopoly  for  the  import 
of  aU  motor  vehicles  (formerly  held  by  the  Afghan  Motor  Co.),  the  import 
and  export  of  petrol  and  the  import  and  sale  of  sugar  (formerly  the  monopoly 
of  the  Sugar  and  Petrol  Company).  Sugar  production_  within  the  country, 
however,  remains  the  concern  of  the  Shirkat-i-Qandsazi.  The  Government 
Monopoly  Department  was  later  given  the  monopoly  for  the  import  of  all 
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tobacco  and  cigarettes.  Important  monopolies  unaffected  by  the  redistribu¬ 
tion  are  the  Shirkat-i-Umumi-Barq  (generation  of  electricity  and  import  of 
electrical  goods),  Shirkat-i-Ittahadia  Shimah  (joint-stock  company  of  the 
north  engaged  in  trade  in  wool,  skins,  fruits  and  miscellaneous  goods), 
Shirkat-i-Watan  (Kandahar  company  deahng  in  miscellaneous  goods, 
especially  wool),  the  Shirkat-i-Hajjari-wa-Najjari  (stone  cutting  and 
carpentry  monopoly),  the  Shirkat-i-Nassaji  (Textile  Company)  and  the 
Afghan  Raw  Cotton  Company. 

There  are  irrigation  projects  in  the  Kandahar  and  Herat  provinces  for 
which  the  American  Export-Import  Bank,  in  1949,  granted  a  $21m.  credit. 
A  further  loan  of  $18m.  was  granted  in  1954,  mainly  for  expanded  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  projects, 

A  United  Nations  technical  aid  mission  has,  since  April  1950,  been 
assisting  the  Government  in  technical  projects  and  particularly  in  its  fight 
against  malaria,  rinderpest  and  venereal  diseases. 

On  28  June  1956  the  Soviet  Union  granted  a  credit  of  US$100m.,  to 
run  30  years  at  2%  interest  and  to  be  repaid  in  22  instalments  from  1974. 
Of  this  credit,  S30m.  have  been  tentatively  allotted  to  road  and  bridge 
building,  $25m.  to  industrial  equipment,  325m.  to  defence  and  security 
forces,  35m.  to  pubhc  health  and  $5m.  to  education. 

COMMERCE.  Trade  is  supervised  by  the  Government  through  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Bank  of  Afghanistan.  80%  of  the 
trade  used  to  go  through  Pakistan,  but  since  the  Afghan-Soviet  6-year 
transit  agreement  of  28  June  1955  a  larger  proportion  of  Afghan  trade 
has  gone  tlirough  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  the  imports  from  India  and  Paki¬ 
stan  the  chief  items  are  cotton  goods,  sugar,  hardware,  live  animals,  leather 
goods,  tea,  paper  and  cement.  The  exports  to  India  and  Pakistan  include 
spices,  fruits,  karakul  skins,  carpets,  cotton  and  raw  wool. 

A  commercial  treaty  with  the  U.S.S.R.  includes  a  barter  agreement 
which  is  revised  annually.  Principal  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  are  petrol, 
cement  and  cloth,  while  Afghan  exports  are  mainly  wool,  cotton  and  fruit. 

In  the  year  ended  21  March  1957,  imports  totalled  1,624m.  afghanis; 
exports,  1,600m.  Of  the  exports,  30%  went  to  India,  28%  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
20%  to  the  U.S.A.,  9%  to  the  U.K.,  and  6%  to  Pakistan.  The  main  im¬ 
porting  countries  were  U.S.S.R.  (36%),  India  (32%),  Pakistan  (14%)  and 
Japan  (6%). 

Total  trade  between  Afghanistan  and  the  U.K.  (in  £  sterling,  British 
Board  of  Trade  returns) : 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1967 

1968 

Imports  to  TJ.K. 

.  820,880 

931,104 

1,890,500 

4,476,098 

3,603,260 

Exports  from  U.K.  . 

.  303,4.50 

199,000 

352,668 

437,329 

430,628 

Re-exports  from  U.K. 

3,603 

1,542 

1,871 

2,624 

13,980 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Roads.  Access  to  Afghanistan  is  mainly 
through  passes  in  the  mountains  at  the  north  and  south,  where  peaks  rise  to 
a  height  of  over  20,000  ft.  On  the  north-west  frontier  of  Pakistan  the  best- 
known  pass  is  the  Khyber  Pass,  connecting  Kabul  with  Peshawar,  an  import¬ 
ant  Pakistan  railhead ;  the  Kojak-Bolan-Sibi  series  of  passes  from  Kandahar 
to  the  south,  and  the  Gomal,  Tochi  and  Kurram  passes  from  Ghazni, 

The  number  of  roads  fit  for  motor  traffic  is  increasing,  though  all  are 
rough  du't  roads;  they  include  the  road,  200  miles  long,  between  K4bul 
and  Peshawar,  and  a  broad  second-class  road  between  Kandahar  and 
Chaman ;  aU  provincial  capitals  are  connected  with  Kabul  by  motor  roads. 
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But  merchandise  is  still  transported  to  a  great  extent  on  camel  or  pony 
back.  Motor  vehicles,  as  at  June  1952,  numbered  6,240,  including  880 
private  cars  and  4,360  lorries. 

There  are  no  railways  in  the  country. 

Shipping.  There  are  practically  no  navigable  rivers  in  Afghanistan, 
and  timber  is  the  only  article  of  commerce  conveyed  by  water,  floated  down 
the  Kunar  and  Kabul  rivers  from  Ohitral  on  rafts. 

Post.  Afghanistan  joined  the  Postal  and  Telegraphic  Unions  in  1928, 
and  since  1  Feb.  1938  postal  parcels  are  exchanged  between  the  Indian  and 
Pakistani  and  Afghan  Administrations  on  Union  principles. 

Telephones  are  installed  in  most  of  the  larger  towns;  they  numbered 
6,500  at  1  Jan.  1958.  There  is  telegraphic  communication  between  Pesha- 
war-Kabul,  Kabul-Gardez,  Kabul-Kandahar,  Kandahar-Herat,  Kabul- 
Mazar-i-Sharif,  Kabul-KJianabad,  Kandahar-Chaman.  A  wireless  installa¬ 
tion  connects  Kabul  with  Europe,  Bombay,  the  Far  East,  America  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  There  are  5  wireless  stations  in  the  country.  The  Kabul 
Radio  broadcasts  in  Pushtu,  Persian  and  Urdu.  The  telecommunication 
system  is  being  expanded  slowly. 

Aviation.  On  29  June  1956  Afghanistan  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
U.S.A.  for  the  provision  of  up  to  §14,560,000  for  the  development  of  civil 
aviation,  including  the  construction  of  the  international  airport  at  Kanda¬ 
har  and  of  several  domestic  airfields.  Of  the  total  amount,  $6m.  would  be 
a  loan  and  $9,660,000  on  grant. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING.  The  monetary  system  is  on  the  silver 
standard.  The  unit  is  an  afghani,  weighing  10  grammes  of  silver  0-900  fine, 
which  is  subdivided  into  100  puls.  The  currency  consists  of:  (a)  Afghani 
rupee  (silver) ;  (b)  kran  rupee)  (silver) ;  (c)  pul  (tJo  rupee)  (copper  and 
nickel) ;  (d)  2  puls  (^  rupee)  (copper  and  nickel) ;  (e)  6  puls  (^  rupee) 
(copper  and  nickel) ;  (/)  10  puls  (^  rupee)  (copper  and  nickel) ;  (g)  20  puls 
(i  rupee)  (copper);  (h)  25  puls  (j  rupee)  (copper).  Coins,  however,  are 
rarely  used  except  by  the  very  poor.  Currency  notes  of  2,  6,  10,  20,  50,  100, 
500  and  1,000  afghanis  are  in  circulation,  amounting  to  960m.  afghanis  in 
Jan.  1956. 

Official  rates  of  exchange,  except  for  certain  Government  transactions, 
are  £1  =  56-7  afghanis;  $1  =  20  afghanis.  But  these  have  little  signifi¬ 
cance  today,  and  the  free  rates  prevailing  in  Sept.  1958  were  £1  =  155 
afghanis,  $1  ==  58  afghanis,  both  fluctuating. 

The  National  Bank  of  Afghanistan  (Bdnke  Millie  Afghan),  with  branches 
in  Asia,  Europe  and  America,  was  estabhshed  in  May  1938,  and  now  has  a 
capital  of  600m.  afghanis.  A  state  bank.  Da  Afghanistan  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  120m.  afghanis,  has  the  exclusive  right  of  note  issue.  The  first 
notes  were  issued  in  Nov.  1935. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  Weights  and  measures  used  in  Kabul 
are :  Weights :  1  khurd  =  J  lb. ;  1  poo  =  1  lb. ;  1  charak  =  4  lb. ;  1 
seer  =  16  lb.;  1  kharwdr  =  1,280  lb.  or  16  maunds  of  80  lb.  each.  Long 
measure  :  1  yd  or  gaz  =  40  in.  The  metric  system  is  in  common  use  by  the 
bigger  cloth  merchants  in  Kabul.  Square  measures:  1  jarib  =  60  X  60 
kabuli  yd  or  ^  acre ;  1  kulbd  =  40  jaribs  (area  in  which  2^  kharwars  of 

seed  can  be  sown) ;  1  jarib  yd  =  29  in.  ^  .ti-im/j 

Local  weights  and  measures  are  in  use  at  Kandahar,  Herat  and  Jalalabad. 
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DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Afghanistan  in  Great  Britain  (31  Princes  Gate,  S.W.7) 

Ambassador.  Mohammed  Kabir  Ludin  (accredited  5  Dec.  lO-IT). 

First  Secretary.  Mohammad  Ebrahim  Nouri.  Information  Attachd. 
Mohammed  Khalid  Roashan. 

Afghanistan  maintains  embassies  in  Egypt,  France  (acting  also  for 
Belgium,  Spain  and  Switzerland),  Germany,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Pakistan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  U.S.S.R.  (acting  also  for  Sweden),  Turkey  and  Q.S.A. 
(acting  also  for  Brazil) ;  and  legations  in  Czechoslovakia  (acting  also  for 
Poland),  Iraq  (acting  also  for  Jordan,  Lebanon  and  Sj^ria)  and  Italy. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Afghanistan 
Ambassador.  Michael  C.  Gillett,  C.M.G. 

First  Secretary.  H.  J.  Downing.  Military  Attache.  Col.  W.  H.  R. 
Clifford,  M.B.E.  Consul.  T.  Grady.  Commercial  Secretary.  W.  M.  Sadler. 

Books  of  Reference 

Annuaire  de  La  Revue  de  Kaboul.  (In  Persian.)  KAbul,  annually. 

Treaty  between  the  British  and  Afghan  Govenxments,  Signed  at  .Kdbid,  22  Nov.  1921. 

{Ratifications  excharujed  at  Kdbul^  6  Feb.  1922.)  Treaty  Series,  No.  19  (1922).  Cmd.  17S6 
Aitchison,  G.  I.  (ed.),  A  Collection  of  TreiUies  .  .  .  relating  to  India  and  neighbouring  couniries. 
Vol.  XII.  Calcutta,  1933 

Akhram,  Mohammed,  Bibliographie  analytique  de  V Afghanistan.  Paiis,  1947 
Oaspani,  E.,  and  Cagnacci,  E.,  Afghanistan.  Crocevia  detV  Asia.  Milan,  1951 
Fox,  E.  F.,  Travels  in  A  fghdnistdrty  1937-3S.  New  York,  194.3 
Fraser- Tytler,  W.  K.,  Afghanistan.  Loudon  and  New  York,  1950 

Shah,  S.  I,  A.,  Afghdiiistdn  of  the  Afghans.  London,  1928. — Modern  AfglAnistdn.  London, 
1939. — Trade  with  Afghanistan.  Kdbul,  1947 

SultAn  Mahomed  Kh4n,  Mir  Mimshi,  Constitution  and  Laws  of  AfgJidnistdn.  London  1910 
Sykes,  Sir  Percy,  A  History  of  Afghdnistdn.  2  voLs.  London,  1940 
Wilber,  D.  N.  (ed.),  Afghanistan,  New  Haven,  1956 
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RePUBlIka  PoPITLLdRE  E  ShQIPERISB 

After  the  death  of  George  Kastriota — popularly  known  as  Skanderbeg — 
in  1467,  under  whom  the  Albanians  had  heroically  resisted  the  Turks  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  Albania  passed  under  Turkish  suzerainty  and  thus 
remained — nominally  or  actually  according  to  the  locality  and  period — 
until  1912.  The  independence  of  A.lbania  was  proclaimed  at  Vlone  (Valona) 
on  28  Nov.  1912,  and  on  17  Dec.  1912  the  London  conference  of  ambassadors 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  Albanian  autonomy.  Subsequently  that  con¬ 
ference  decided  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  new  country,  and  agreed  that  a 
European  prince  be  nominated  to  rule  it.  Prince  William  of  Wied,  having 
accepted  the  crown  of  the  principality  from  an  Albanian  deputation  at 
Neuwied  on  21  Feb.  1914,  arrived  at  Durres  (Iterazzo)  on  7  March  1914. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  the  Prince  on  3  Sept,  loft  Albania, 
which  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy.  By  the  secret  Pact  of  London  of  26 
April  1916  provision  was  made  for  the  partition  of  Albania;  but  this 
arrangement  was  repudiated  by  Italy  on  3  June  1917,  when  the  Italian 
C.-in-C.  in  Albania  proclaimed  at  Gjinokaster  (Argyrocastro)  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Albania.  In  Jan.  1925  the  country  was  proclaimed  a  repubUo 
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and  on  1  Sept.  1928  a  monarchy.  Ahmed  Beg  Zogu,  President  of  the 
Repubhc  since  31  Jan.  1925,  reigned  as  King  Zog  till  AprU  1939,  when,  on 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Itahans,  he  fled  to  England.  After 
the  Liberation  he  was  formally  deposed  in  absentia,  on  2  Jan.  1946.  During 
the  years  1939-44  the  country  was  overrun  by  Itahan  and  German  mflitary 
forces. 

On  10  Nov.  1945  the  British,  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Governments  recog¬ 
nized  the  Provisional  Government  under  Gen.  Enver  Hoxha,  on  the  mader- 
standing  that  it  would  hold  free  elections.  The  elections  of  2  Dec.  1945 
resulted  in  a  Commimist-controUed  assembly,  which  on  11  Jan.  1946  pro¬ 
claimed  Albania  a  republic. 

In  1946  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  broke  off  relations  with  Albania 
and  vetoed  its  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  Albania  was  finally 
admitted  on  15  Deo.  1955,  the  U.S.A.  abstaining  from  voting. 

Titular  Head  of  State;  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  People's  Assembly 
Maj.-Gen.  Haxhi  Lleshi,  former  Chairman  of  the  Control  Committee  of  the 
Labour  Party;  elected  July  1953. 

Albania  is  ruled  by  the  Communist  ‘Albanian  Party  of  Labour,’  founded 
8  Nov.  1941.  The  supreme  governing  body,  of  both  the  Party  and  the 
State,  is  the  Politburo ;  it  consists  of  9  full  members  and  6  candidate 
members. 

In  March  1959  the  chief  Party  and  Government  posts  were  filled  as  follows : 

First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party :  Army-Gen.  Enver 
Hoxha.  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers:  Col.-Gen.  Mehmet  Shehu. 
First  Dep.-Chairmen  of  the  Council  of  Ministers:  Lieut.-Gen.  Boqir 
Balluku  (Minister  of  Defence),  Spiro  Koleka  and  Manush  Myftiu  (Minister 
of  Culture  and  Education).  Secretaries  of  the  Central  Committee-.  Mrs  Liri 
Belishova,  Hysni  Kapo,  Mrs  Rita  Marko,  Haki  Toska.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  State  Security,  Maj.-Gen.  Kadri  Hazbiu,  and  the  Foreign 
Minister,  Behar  Shtylla,  are  not  members  of  the  Politburo;  the  Chairman 
of  the  State  Planning  Commission,  Kocho  Theodosi,  is  a  candidate  member. 
The  third  congress  of  the  Party,  held  in  May-June  1956,  confirmed  this 
‘  Stalinist  ’  complexion  of  the  regime. 

The  constitution  of  March  1946,  as  amended,  provides  for  a  single 
chamber  elected  for  4  years,  and  extends  the  franchise  to  all  men  and  women 
over  18  years  of  age,  excepting  those  who  collaborated  with  the  Italians  or 
Germans. 

On  1  June  1958  elections  took  place  for  the  People’s  Assembly;  188 
deputies,  one  for  every  8,000  inhabitants,  were  elected  on  the  single  list  of 
the  Albanian  Democratic  Front. 

National  flag:  red,  with  a  black  double-headed  eagle  and  a  red,  gold- 
edged  5-pointed  star  above  it.  M ercantile  flag :  red,  black,  red  (horizontal). 

National  anthem:  Rreth  Flamurit  te  per  bashkuar  (The  flag  that  united 
us  in  the  struggle). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  country  is  28,738  sq.  km. 
By  the  peace  treaty  Italy  restored  the  Island  of  Saseno  to  Albania.  The 
population  (census  of  2  Oct.  1955)  was  1,394,310,  i.e.,  48-5  per  sq.  km;  no 
details  have  been  published.  Estimated  population,  mid-1958,  l-5m.  The 
capital  is  Tirana  (estimated  population  50,000). 

The  natural  increase  of  the  population  was  27-3  per  1,000  in  1954  and 
28-6  in  1955. 
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The  country  was  in  July  1953  re-divided  into  the  10  pre-1949  prefectures, 
named  after  the  principal  towns,  which  with  the  population  in  1941  were  as 
follows : 


Berat  . 

Diber  (Dibra)  * 
Durriis  (Durazzo) 
Elbasan 
tljinokaster 
(Argyrocastro) 


Area, 
sq.  km 
3,666 
2,151 
1,550 
3,750 

4,125 


Popu¬ 

lation 

169,431 

83,491 

90,243 

110,447 

159,695 


Area, 

Popu¬ 

sq.  km 

lation 

Kor(^  (Koritza) 

3,750 

169,234 

Kukes  . 

2,038 

46,666 

Shkoder  (Scutari) 

5,560 

160,929 

Vlone  (Valona) 

1,448 

56,607 

Tirana  (capital 

911 

69,160 

Peshkopija. 

districts  and  4 

district  towns ;  47 

Mocalitets’  and  9  ‘locahtet’  towns;  2,609  villages,  and  11  towns  and  48 
town  districts  under  village  administration.  The  number  of  districts  is 
said  to  have  been  reduced  to  27  in  1958-59. 

The  Albanians  are  divided  into  two  principal  language  groups — the 
Ghegs,  north  of  the  river  Shkumbi,  and  the  Tosks  in  the  south. 


RELIGION.  There  is  no  state  religion.  The  population  is  distri¬ 
buted  according  to  the  following  estimates :  Moslems,  688,280 ;  Orthodox 
Christians  (the  Orthodox  Church  of  Albania),  212,233 ;  Roman  Catholics, 
104,184.  The  Gheg  Christians  in  the  north  are  for  the  most  part  Roman 
Catholics,  formerly  imder  2  archbishops,  3  bishops  and  1  mitred  abbot; 
in  1958  there  was  no  bishop  left.  In  Aug.  1951  a  new  status  for  the 
Albanian  Catholic  Church  was  introduced,  severing  all  relations  with  the 
Vatican.  Any  relations  with  rehgious  or  cultural  bodies  outside  Albania 
have  to  be  conducted  through  government  channels. 

The  Tosk  Christians  in  the  south  are  members  of  the  Albanian  Auto¬ 
cephalous  Orthodox  Chm’ch,  under  the  rule  of  the  Holy  Synod  (constituted 
18  Feb.  1929)  with  a  primate  and  3  bishops;  it  was  recognized  as  auto¬ 
cephalous  by  the  Oecumenical  Patriarchate  on  17  March  1937.  Head  of 
the  Church  (elected  Aug.  1949)  is  Paissi,  Metropolitan  of  Tirana  and  Durres, 
Archbishop  of  All  Albania. 

Albania  is  also  the  seat  of  the  head  of  the  Islamic  Bektashi  sect. 


EDUCATION.  Primary  education  is  nominallv  compulsory  for  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13,  but  owmg  to  the  shortage  of  schools  this 
cannot  be  thoroughly  enforced.  There  were,  in  1956,  303  infant  schools; 
2,095  primary  schools  with  185,000  pupils;  25  secondary  schools  with  2,762 
pupils.  Secondary  technical  education  is  provided  in  13  technical  high 
schools.  Higher  educational  institutions  are;  a  university  in  Tirana 
(opned  16  Sept.  1957),  a  polytechnic,  an  agricultural  college,  a  medical 
school,  a  teachers’  training  college,  and  an  institute  of  science.  The  higher 
institutions  had,  in  1957,  a  total  of  1,738  students;  another  770  students 
are  being  educated  in  the  U.S.S.R,  and  other  Soviet  countries. 

Cinemas  (1958).  There  were  160  cinemas. 


JUSTICE  is  administered  by  People’s  Courts.  On  1  Sept.  1952  a  new 
Penal  Code  became  effective,  modelled  on  the  Soviet  law,  but  with  more 
severe  penalties.  All  persons  who  have  reached  the  age  of  14  are  fully 
penally  responsible.  For  crimes  against  the  state,  for  sabotage  of  state 
property  and  for  economic  sabotage,  even  12-year-old  children  are  fully 
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responsible.  Clause  83  extends  the  crimes  against  tbo  state  also  to  ofiences 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

FINANCE.  The  1959  estimates  show  revenue  of  27,400m.  leks  and 
expenditure  of  26,900m.  leks.  The  effective  1958  budget  figures  were: 
revenue,  25,365m.;  expenditure  24,630m.  leks. 

DEFENCE.  The  Albanian  Army,  in  1956,  numbered  36,000  in  3  divi¬ 
sions,  each  with  a  tank  battafion  of  40  tanks.  Security  police  (‘SSSh’)  had 
a  strength  of  20,000,  divided  into  4  security  battaUons,  and  5  battalions  of 
frontier-guards. 

The  Navy  consists  of  some  minesweepers  (built  in  Yugoslavia),  some 
motor  torpedo  boats  and  other  small  craft  and  the  ex-Itahan  gunboat 
Illyria. 

The  Air  Force,  controlled  by  the  Army  with  Soviet  assistance,  is  equipped 
with  2  squadrons  of  lMiG-15  jet-fighters  and  various  Russian-built  trainers 
and  helicopters. 

There  is  compulsory  mihtary  service  for  men  from  19  to  35  years  of  age: 
2  years  in  the  Army,  and  3  years  in  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  the  motorized, 
armom-ed  and  frontier  units.  Service  in  the  reserves  (with  short  annual 
training  periods)  extends  from  35  to  55  years  of  age. 

PLANNING  AND  PRODUCTION.  In  1941  about  90%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  25%  exclusively  in  crop  production  and 
65%  in  animal  husbandry.  Before  the  Second  World  War  only  6%  of 
the  total  area  of  2-7m.  hectares  was  under  cultivation  of  field  crops,  another 
6%  of  unspecified  crops,  trees  and  bushes,  about  30%  consisted  of  meadows 
and  permanent  pastures,  whilst  about  60%  was  forests,  swamps  and  waste. 
In  1955  the  arable  land  comprised  376,000  hectares;  under  the  second 
6-year  plan  it  is  to  be  extended  to  443,000  hectares  by  1960. 

On  1  Dec.  1958  there  were  1,935  collective  farms  and  21  state  farms, 
farming  80%  of  the  arable  land.  Tractors  numbered  2,550  (in  15-h.p. 
units)  at  that  date. 

The  country  for  the  greater  part  is  rugged,  wild  and  mountainous,  the 
exceptions  being  along  the  Adriatic  littoral  and  the  Kor96  (Koritsa)  Basin, 
which  are  fertile.  The  main  crops  are  maize  (58%  of  the  cultivated  land; 
yield,  1953,  169,000  metric  tons)  and  wheat  (18%;  yield,  1953,  122,000 
metric  tons).  Tobacco  (1957,  1,100  metric  tons),  timber,  wool,  hides,  furs, 
cheese  and  dairy  products,  fish  (1957,  2,737  tons),  olive  oil,  corn,  cattle  and 
bitumen  are  the  principal  products;  sugar  beet,  1950,  6,000  metric  tons. 
The  wool  (annual  production,  greasy,  averages  2,200  tons)  is  made  up  into 
coarse  and  heavy  cloth. 

Livestock,  1952  (and  target  for  1955) :  Horses,  60,000 ;  asses  60,000 ;  mules, 
2  000  (horses,  asses  and  mules,  124,000);  cattle,  130,000  (139,000);  sheep, 
2m.  (1,844,000);  goats,  854,000  (847,000);  pigs,  80,000  (127,000).  The 
hvestock  situation  has  steadily  deteriorated  since  1946. 

There  are  vast  tracts  of  forest  land  composed  of  oak,  walnut  and  chestnut 
trees,  as  well  as  beeches,  pines  and  firs.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Albania  is 
considerable  but  undeveloped.  The  copper-mines  in  the  Puke  district  are 
being  exploited.  The  salt-pits  at  Vlone  are  said  to  be  of  commercial  im¬ 
portance,  and  Selenice  bitumen-mines  are  also  worked  successfully.  The 
principal  industries  are  those  connected  with  agriculture,  such  as  flour¬ 
milling,  olive-pressing  and  cheese-making.  There  is  a  cement  factory  in 
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Shkoder  and  a  brewery  in  Kor9e.  Iron-ore  is  being  exploited  by  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  for  export  to  that  country. 

The  oO  production,  chiefly  at  Ku90ve  near  Berat,  was,  in  1957,  490,000 
metric  tons.  The  refinery  capacity  is  to  reach  180,000  metric  tons  annually 
after  the  completion  of  the  Cerrik  refinery,  which  was  scheduled  for  the  end 
of  1955.  A  pipeline  connects  Ku90ve  with  the  port  of  Vlone. 

There  are  3  hydro-electric  power  plants,  at  Selita,  on  Moimt  Daita  near 
Tirana,  and  (completed  1957)  the  Karl-Marx  plant.  Electric  power  produc¬ 
tion  in  1957  was  125m.  kwh. 

Albania’s  first  5-year  plan  (1951-65)  envisaged  by  1955  total  invest¬ 
ments  of  21,000m.  leks.  The  actual  investments  were  about  17,200m.  leks. 
The  1958  investments  were  9,700m.  leks;  the  1959  plan  envisages  13,600m. 
leks. 


PaODUCTION  (metric  tons) 


Chrome  ore,  1957  .  .  .  167,290 

Copper,  1955  (plan)  .  .  .  2,500 

Bitumen,  1957  ....  24,315 

Coal,  1957 .  236,000 

Lignite,  1957  ....  147,000 

Cement,  1957  ....  70,200 

Soap,  1957  .  .  .  .  2,800 

Sugar,  1957  ....  9,000 


Production 

Timber  (cu.  metres),  1957  .  .  124,530 

Olive  oil  (metric  tons),  1957  .  3,187 

Cotton  feibrics  (1,000  metres), 

1957  .  19,280 

WooUen  fabrics  (1,000  metres), 

1957  .  450 

Shoes  (1,000  pairs),  1957  .  .  635 


The  second  6-year  plan 
leks. 


(1956-60)  envisages  investments  of  21,900m. 


COMMERCE.  Imports  from  communist  countries,  1954-55,  equalled 
68-6m.  Soviet  roubles,  including  28-6m.  from  U.S.S.R.  Imports  from  non¬ 
communist  countries,  1964,  equalled  US$232,000;  exports,  122,000.  Main 
exports  in  1957  were  oil,  chrome  ore  and  tobacco. 

Total  trade  between  Albania  and  U.K.  (according  to  British  Board  of 
Trade  returns)  was  as  follows  (in  £  sterling) : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

—  —  13,248  65,992  — 

3,419  1,149  2,221  1,507  800 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Railways.  Railways,  in  1967,  117  km  (Durres- 
Tirana,  and  Durrgs-Kavaje-Pegin-Elbasan) ;  railways  connecting  VlonS 
with  Mamalia  and  Patos  with  ^errik  are  under  construction.  In  1955  the 
freight  trafiic  was  20-2m.  ton-km  (target,  42m.). 

Roads.  There  were,  in  1955,  about  2,200  km  of  roads  suitable  for 
motor  traffic.  The  moimtain  districts  of  the  north  are  still  mostly  inacces¬ 
sible  for  wheeled  vehicles,  and  communications  are  stiU  by  means  of  pack 
po^i^os  or  donkeys.  Registered  motor  vehicles  in  1955:  Cars,  800;  lorries, 

Shippi-ng.  The  ports  are  Shengjin  (San  Giovanni  di  Medua),  Durres 
purazzo),  Vlone  (Valona)  and  Sarande  (Porto  Edda).  The  merchant  navy, 
in  1956,  comprised  15  coastal  vessels;  the  biggest  is  an  ex-Italian  ship  of 
600  tons. 

Post.  Number  of  post  and  telegraph  offices  (1954),  63;  telephones 
(1957),  about  2,000.  Radio  receiving  sets,  in  1960,  40,025. 

Aviation.  Soviet  Aeroflot  and  Hungarian  and  Czechoslovak  airlines 
connect  Tirana  with  Budapest,  Prague,  Lvov  and  Moscow. 


1938 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  6,262 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  24,026 

Ke-exports  from  U.K.  .  1,374 
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MONEY.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  lek  =  100  quintara.  It  replaced  the 
Albanian  gold  franc  {franc  ar)  in  July  1947.  The  lek  was,  until  mid-1948, 
at  par  with  the  Yugoslav  dinar.  The  middle  rate  of  exchange  is  140  leks 
to  the  £  sterling ;  100  leka  =  8  roubles. 

Books  of  Reference 

L' Albania.  R.  Society  Geografica  Italiana,  Bologna,  1943 

Hasluok,  M.,  The  Unwritten  Law  of  the  Albanian  Mountains.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1964 
Makhnyenko,  A.  Kh.,  Oasiidarstvenny  Stray  Narodnoy  Respubliki  Albanyi.  Moscow,  1957. 
Mann,  "S.  E.,  An  Historical  Albanian-English  Dictionary.  London,  1948. — An  English- 
Albanian  Dictionary.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1957. 

Shvets,  V.  V.,  Ekonomika  Narodnoy  Respubliki  Albanyi.  Moscow,  1956 
Skendi,  S.  (ed.),  Alianio.  New  Tork,  1956;  London,  1957 


ANDORRA 


Les  VALLfiES  d’Andoeeb — Valls  d’Andoeea 


The  co-principality  of  Andorra  is  situated  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  The 
country  consists  of  gorges,  narrow  valleys  and  defiles,  surrounded  by  high 
mountain  peaks  varying  between  880  and  1,800  metres.  Its  maximum 
length  is  30  km  and  its  width  20  km ;  it  has  an  area  of  465  sq.  km  and  a 
population  of  about  5,000,  scattered  in  6  villages.  Catalan  is  the  language 
spoken. 

The  sovereignty  is  exercised  jointly  by  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel.  The  co-princes  are  represented  in 
Andorra  by  the  ‘Viguier  de  France’  and  the  ‘Viguier  Episcopal.’  Each 
co-prince  has  set  up  a  Permanent  Delegation  for  Andorran  affairs;  the 
Prefect  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  is  the  French  Permanent  Delegate. 

The  pohtical  status  of  Andorra  was  regulated  by  the  Pareage  of  1278 
which  placed  Andorra  under  the  joint  suzerainty  of  the  Comte  de  Foix  and 
of  the  Bishop  of  Urgel.  The  rights  vested  in  the  house  of  Foix  passed  by 
marriage  to  that  of  Beam  and,  on  the  accession  of  Henri  IV,  to  the  French 
crown;  they  are  now  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

The  vaUeys  pay  a  bi-annual  due  of  960  francs  to  France  and  460  pesetas 
to  the  bishop. 


National  flag:  blue,  yellow,  red  (vertical). 


A  ‘  General  Council  of  the  Valleys’  submits  motions  and  proposals  to  the 
Permanent  Delegations.  Its  24  members  are  elected  for  4  years ;  half  of 
the  council  is  renewed  every  2  years.  The  council  nominates  a  First  Syndic 
{Syndic  Procureur  GiniraL)  and  a  Second  Syndic  who  must  not  be  members 

of  it.  ,  ■  1  o  ■  1 

Judicial  power  is  exercised  in  civil  matters  m  the  first  instance  by  2  civil 

judges  {Bayles),  one  appointed  by  the  Viguier  de  France  and  the  other  by 
the  bishop.  There  is  a  judge  of  appeal  appointed  alternately  by  each 
co-prince,  and  in  the  third  instance  {Tercera  Sola)  the  supreme  court  of 
Andorra  at  Perpignan  or  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  Bishop  at  Urgel. 
Criminal  justice  is  adminstered  by  the  Tribunal  dea  Corta,  consisting  of  the 
2  Viguiers,  the  judge  of  appeal,  the  2  Baylea  and  2  members  of  the  Council- 


General.  .  r  o  i. 

A  good  road  connects  the  Spanish  and  French  frontiers  by  way  ot  bant 

Julia,  Andorre-la-Vieille,  les  Escaldes,  Encamp,  Canillo  and  Soldeu:  it 
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crosses  the  Col  d’Envalira  (2,400  metres).  Another  road  connects  Andorre- 
la-Vieille  with  Ordino.  French  and  Spanish  currency  are  both  in  use. 

Exports  from  the  U.K.,  1938,  £28 ;  1954,  £13,679 ;  1955,  £26,012  ;  1956, 
£22,447;  1957,  £24,953;  1958,  £38,280.  Imports  to  the  U.K.,  1954,  nil; 
1955,  £150;  1956,  nil;  1957,  £74;  1958,  £150.  Re-exports,  1954,  £185; 
1955,  £81;  1956,  £2,114;  1957,  nil;  1958,  £201  (British  Board  of  Trade 
returns). 

Books  of  Reference 

Brutails,  J.  A.,  La  CoiUume  d’Andom.  Paris,  1904 

Oorts  Peyret,  J.,  Oeografla  e  Historia  de  Andorra.  Barcelona,  1945 

Llobet,  S.,  El  medio  y  la  rida  ttt  Andorra.  Barcelona,  1947 

Vidal  y  Guitart,  J.  M.,  Instituciones  politicos  y  socialet  de  Andorra.  Madrid,  1949 
Weilenmann,  F.,  Lie  Wahrheii  iiber  die  Pyrenaenrepublik  Andorra.  Zurich,  1939 


ARGENTINA 

ReptJblioa  Argentina 
CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

In  1516  Don  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  discovered  the  Rio  de  La  Plata.  In  1534 
Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  take  charge  of 
the  ‘  Gobemacion  y  Capitania  de  las  tierras  del  Rio  de  La  Plata,’  and  in 
Feb.  1536  he  founded  the  city  of  the  ‘Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  del  Buen 
Aire.’  In  1810  the  population  rose  against  Imperial  Spanish  rule,  and  in 
1816  Argentina  proclaimed  its  independence.  Civil  wars  and  anarchy 
followed  until,  in  1853,  a  stable  government  was  estabhshed  with  a 
constitution. 

Until  16  March  1949  the  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  that 
of  1853,  with  modifications  of  1860, 1866  and  1898.  On  the  date  mentioned 
a  new  constitution  drafted  by  the  Peron  government  and  passed  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  elected  5  Dec.  1948  came  into  force  giving  the 
Government  great  powers  over  the  national  economy.  At  a  National 
Constituent  Assembly  held  in  Sante  Fe  Sept.-Nov.  1957  it  was  decided  to 
revert  to  the  1853  constitution  as  amended  up  to  1898.  As  amended  by 
the  Electoral  Act  of  1951,  the  President  and  Vice-President  (and  members 
of  the  Senate)  are  elected  directly  by  popular  vote  (no  longer  by  an  electoral 
college);  their  term  of  office  is  6  years  and  the  President  may  not  be  re¬ 
elected  unless  a  period  of  6  years  intervenes.  The  Vice-President  presides 
over  the  Senate,  but  has  otherwise  no  political  power.  The  President  is 
C.-in-C.  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  and  appoints  to  all  civil,  military, 
naval  and  judicial  offices,  in  certain  cases  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
and  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  bishoprics;  he  is  responsible  with  the 
Cabinet  for  the  acts  of  the  executive;  both  President  and  Vice-President 
must  be  Roman  Catholics  and  Argentine  by  birth. 

The  National  Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Deputies. 
The  Senate  numbers  46,  2  from  the  capital  and  from  each  province,  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  6  years  (one-third  retiring  every  3  years).  An  Act 
passed  in  July  1951  provided  that  10  seats  in  the  lower  house  (2  each 
from  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Cordoba,  Entre  Rios  and  Santa  F6, 
and  from  the  federal  capital)  will  be  assigned  to  the  second  largest  party. 
The  deputies  are  also  elected  for  6  years,  one-half  retiring  every  3  years. 
A  law  of  Dec.  1953  re-arranged  the  number  of  deputies  from  each  province 
to  accord  with  the  respective  populations.  The  two  chambers  meet  annually 
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from  1  May  to  30  Sept. ;  the  lower  house  receives  the  budget  and  initiates 
fiscal  legislation.  Since  1912,  voting  has  been  free,  secret  and  obligatory. 
Women  were  enfranchised  on  9  Sept.  1947  ;  beginning  with  the  presidential 
election  on  11  Nov.  1951,  all  women  18  years  of  age  or  older  must  vote. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Presidents  from  1914  onwards : 


Dr  Viotxjrino  de  la  Plaza  (acting),  9  Aug. 
1914-12  Oct.  1916. 

Hipdlito  Irigoyen,  12  Oct.  1916-12  Oct. 
1922. 

Dr  Marcelo  Torcnatc  de  Alvear,  12  Oct. 
1922-12  Oct.  1928. 

Hlpdlito  Irigoyen,  12  Oct.  1928-6  Sept. 
1930.  (Deposed.) 

Qen.  Jos^  FSlix  Driburu  (provisional),  6  Sent. 
1930-20  Feb.  1932. 

Qen.  Agustin  P.  Jnsto,  20  Feb.  1932-20 
Feb.  1938. 

Dr  Boberto  M.  Ortiz,  20  Feb.  1938-24  June 
1942.  (Eesigned.) 


Dr  Bamdn  S.  Castillo,  27  Juno  1942—4  June 
1943.  (Deposed.) 

Gen.  Arturo  Bawson,  6  June  1943-7  June 
1943.  (Eesigned.) 

Gen.  Pedro  P.  Ramirez,  7  June  1943-9 
ilarch  1944.  (Eesigned.) 

Gen.  Edeimiro  J.  Farrell,  9  Mar.  1944-4 
June  1946. 

Gen.  Juan  Domingo  Perdn,  4  June  1946-22 
Sept.  1955.  (Deposed.) 

Gen.  Eduardo  Lonnrdi,  23  Sept.-13  Nov. 
1955.  (Deposed.) 

Gen.  Pedro  Arambuni,  13  Not.  1955-30 
April  1958 


President  of  the  Republic.  Dr  Arturo  Prondizi,  elected  23  Feb.  1058, 
by  4,090,840  votes,  against  Dr  Ricardo  Balbin  who  received  2,624,454 
votes. 


For  the  events  leading  up  to  ascendancy  of  President  Peron,  see  Thk 
Statesman’s  Yeab-Book,  1949,  p.  737,  1951,  p.  784,  and  1956,  p.  788. 

The  new  regime  which  overthrew  General  Peron  after  a  struggle  which 
started  in  June  1955  was  guided  by  a  ‘Revolutionary  Junta’  consisting  of 
the  Provisional  President  and  Vice-President  and  3  service  ministers. 
Army,  Marine  and  Air. 

The  Cabinet,  appointed  by  the  President,  consists  of  8  ministers  (Interior, 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship,  Economy,  Education  and  Justice,  National 
Defence,  Social  Assistance  and  Public  Health,  Labour  and  Social  Security, 
Public  Works  and  Services).  The  Minister  of  Economy  has  subordinate 
Secretaries  of  State,  responsible  respectively  for  Agriculture  and  Livestock, 
Treasury,  Finance,  Commerce,  Industry  and  Mining,  Power  and  Fuel. 
Under  the  Minister  of  National  Defence  there  are  Secretaries  of  State  for 
War,  Marine,  Air;  3.nd  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Services, 
Secretaries  of  State  for  Public  Works,  Communications,  Transport. 

National  flag  :  sky-blue,  white  and  sky-blue  (equal,  horizontal) ;  with  a 
rising  eim  on  the  white  band. 

National  anthem :  Oid,  mortales,  el  grito  sagrado  Ijibertad  (words  by 
V.  Lopez  y  Planes,  1813 ;  tune  by  J.  Bias  Parera). 


Local  Goveenment 

The  governors  of  the  various  provinces  are  elected  for  terms  of  6  years. 
The  provinces  elect  their  own  legislatures,  and  have  general  control  over 
such  affairs  as  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  government. 

Ravignani,  Emilio,  Asamhleas  Constituyentes  Argentinas.  6  vols.  Buenos  Aires,  1930 
Riyarola,  R.,  Aa  ConstituciOn  Argentina  y  sus  Principios  de  Etica  Pol'Uica.  Rosario,  1944 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  Argentine  Republic  consists  of  24  provinces  and  1  federal  district, 
containing  the  land  area  and  population  (census  of  19-21  April  and  10-12 
May  1947)  and  estimate  for  July  1958  as  follows: 
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Provinces  * 

Area: 
sq.  km. 

Est.  pop.. 

Population  : 

Pop.  per 
sq.  km, 
1958 

1947 

July  1968 

census,  1947 

Litoral 

Federal  Capital  (Buenos  Aires)  . 

196 

3,771,500 

2,982,580 

19,242-3 

Buenos  Aires  (La  Plata)  . 

307,569 

5,292,800 

4,272,337 

17-2 

Oorrientes  .... 

89,355 

650,400 

625,463 

7-3 

Bntre  Rios  (ParanA) 

76,216 

963,900 

787,362 

12-6 

Chaco  (Resiatencia)  . 

99,633 

661,000 

430,555 

6-6 

Santa  F6  .... 

133,007 

2,051,500 

1,702,975 

15-4 

Formosa  .... 

72,066 

196,600 

113,790 

2-7 

Misiones  (Posadas)  . 

29,801 

363,800 

246,396 

12*2 

Norte 

Jujuy . 

53,219 

247,800 

166,700 

4-7 

Salta  ..... 

154,775 

410,400 

290,826 

2-7 

Santiago  del  Bstero  . 

135,254 

600,400 

479,473 

4-4 

Tucumdn  .... 

22,524 

798,000 

593.371 

35-4 

Centro 

Cbrdoba  .... 

168,854 

1,895,300 

,497,987 

11-2 

La  Pampa  (Santa  Rosa)  . 

143,440 

191,700 

169,480 

1-3 

San  Luis  .... 

76,748 

187.100 

165.546 

2-4 

Andina 

Catamarca 

99,818 

179,100 

147,213 

1-8 

La  Rioja 

92,331 

127,300 

110,476 

1-4 

Mendoza  .... 

150,839 

797,100 

688,231 

5-3 

San  Juan  .... 

86,137 

353,900 

261,229 

4-1 

Neuquen  .... 

94,078 

119.100 

86.836 

1-3 

Patagonia 

Chubut  (Eawson) 

224,686 

133.200 

68,856 

0-6 

Rio  Negro  (Viedma) 

203,013 

193,400 

134,350 

1-0 

Santa  Cruz  (E.  Gallegos)  , 

201,613 

59,500 

24,582 

0-2 

Tierra  del  Puego  (Ushuaia) 

20,912 

7,600 

5,045 

0-4 

Grand  total 

2,778,428  • 

20,252,300 

16,893,827  • 

7-2 

'■  The  capitals  are  given  in  brackets.  Where  no  name  appears  in  brackets  the  capita 
bears  the  same  name  as  the  province. 

*  Total  area  claimed  (and  reported  in  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Tearbook,  1955)  was 
2,808,602  sq.  km  (1 ,084,120  aq.  miles). 

*  The  official  census  made  the  total  15,896,774,  including  a  new  territory,  called  ‘Antarctic 
Sector,’  and  stated  to  comprise  the  ‘  Malvinas  ’  (i.e.,  Falklands),  South  Orcadas  (i.e.,  Orkneys), 
South  Georgias,  South  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  ‘sovereign  territories  ol  Argentina  in  the 
Antarctic’;  pop.  3,300. 


Estimated  popiilation  (excluding  ‘Antarctic  Sector’),  30  Aug.  1957 
20,252,300  (10,280,900  men  and  9,971,400  women);  Federal  District  (1965)’ 
3,582,600. 

In  Sept.  1954  the  5  Territories  of  Formosa,  Neuquen,  Chubut,  Rio 
Negro  and  Patagonia  (previously  Santa  Cruz)  were  authorized  to  elect  local 
legislatures  with  limited  powers ;  on  27  July  1955  they  became  full  provinces, 
though  as  yet  without  full  constitutions. 

The  1947  census  showed  8,145,175  males  and  7,748,652  females.  The 
Federal  District  had  (1947)  1,449,406  males  and  1,533,174  females  and  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  2,2.50,850  males  and  2,021,487  females.  Women 
are  everywhere  in  the  minority  except  in  the  Federal  capital  and  4  of  the 
smaller  provinces.  The  urban  population,  i.e.,  in  communities  of  2,000  or 
more  inhabitants,  was  61-4%  of  the  total;  8  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
inhabitants  accoimted  for  39-3%  of  the  total. 

GYude  birth  rate,  1957,  was  23-4  per  1,000  population  ;  crude  death  rate, 
8-7;  crude  marriage  rate,  7-2;  infantile  mortality  rate  (1954),  61-9  per 
1,000  Hve  births  (registration  incomplete  outside  the  chief  cities). 

The  population  is  overwhelmingly  European  in  origin  (principally  from 
Italy  and  Spain)  with  little  mixture  with  the  aborigines.  The  dwindling 
Indian  population  is  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  30,000.  Immigration  was, 
under  the  Peron  Constitution,  restricted  to  white  persons,  exception  being 
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made  for  the  relatives  of  non-white  persons  (Japanese,  etc.)  already 
resident.  In  1957  aliens  were  estimated  at  1,585,200  males  and  1,278,400 
females. 

Movement  of  population  (excluding  territories) : 


Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

1953 

141,444 

446,980 

159,671 

64,308 

48,729 

1954 

144,673 

451,248 

160,202 

79,819 

47,831 

1965 

464,900 

169,100 

29,600 

9,800 

1956 

467,300 

158,900 

66,300 

45,600 

1957 

464,700 

172,300 

70,200 

51,500 

The  population  (1948  est.)  of  the  capital,  Buenos  Aires,  was  3,733,000; 
Rosario,  551,276  2;  Cordoba,  510,739  i;  La  Plata,  357,356®;  Tucuman, 
244,628  1;  Santa  Pe,  219,620  *;  Mendoza,  115,161  2;  Parana,  183,897®. 

'  1953  estimate.  ’  1954  estimate.  •  1956  estimate. 

Canais  Frau,  S.,  Poblaciones  indigenas  de  la  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires,  1953 
Serrano,  A-,  Los  aborigenes  argentinos,  Buenos  Aires,  1947 

RELIGION 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  supported  by  the  State,  but  its  constitu* 
tional  status,  following  the  overthrow  of  President  Peron,  seems  uncertain ; 
in  June  1955  supervision  of  religious  bodies  was  transferred  from  the 
Foreign  OfSce  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  AH  are  liable  to  taxation 
since  May  1955.  All  other  creeds  enjoy  freedom  of  worship,  but  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  Protestant  services  is  not  allowed.  There  are  2  cardinals,  9  arch¬ 
bishops  and  30  bishops.  For  the  clergy  there  are  8  seminaries.  In  1888 
civil  marriage  was  estabhshed  in  the  repubhc.  Divorce  was  made  legal  in 
Dec.  1954,  but  ceased  to  be  so  by  a  decree  of  1  March  1956. 

Argentina  is  one  of  6  Latin- American  states  which  retain  ‘  National 
Patronage  ’  over  the  Church,  i.e.,  bishops  are  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  submitted  by  the  Senate ;  papal  bulls  and  decrees  must  be  proclaimed 
by  the  President  and  sometimes  be  incorporated  in  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

EDUCATION 

Education  is  free  (subsidized  by  the  central  and  provincial  governments), 
secular  and  compulsory  for  children  from  6  to  14  years  of  age.  In  1951  the 
15,874  primary  schools  had  2,446,138  pupils  and  101,646  teachers.  In 
1952,  2,101  secondary,  normal  and  special  schools  had  355,683  pupils  and 
46,470  teachers,  and  1,132  incorporated  secondary  schools  had  153,926 
pupils.  There  are  national  universities  at  Cordoba  (founded  1613),  with, 
1951,  9,355  students;  Buenos  Aires  (1821),  with  41,325  students;  La 
Plata  (1897),  with  17,409  students;  Tucuman  (1914),  with  3,191  students; 
the  National  University  of  the  Litoral,  in  Santa  Fe,  with  branches  in  Rosario 
(1920),  and  in  Corrientes  (1922),  with  16,325  students,  and  the  National 
University  of  Cuyo,  with  2,596  students.  Total,  at  all  universities,  1950, 
90,201.  In  1956  the  Technological  Institute  in  Bahia  Blanca  was  raised  to 
the  status  of  ‘  Universidad  del  Sud.’ 

Cinemas  numbered  2,308  in  1955,  with  seating  capacity  of  l-3m.  Daily 
newspapers,  1958,  numbered  over  400,  with  an  aggregate  daily  circulation 
of  3,250,000;  75%  of  this  was  shared  by  the  dailies  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Acuna,  A.,  La  organizacion  del  a  escueJa  argentina.  Buenos  Aires,  1943 

Ygabone,  A.  D.,  El  problema  educacioiml  en  la  Patagonia,  Buenos  Aires,  1948 

Zuretti,  J.  0.,  Compendia  de  la  historia  de  la  educacidn  general  y  argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  194S 
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WELFARE 

Free  medical  attention  is  obtainable  from  public  hospitals.  Many  trade 
unions  provide  medical,  dental  and  maternity  services  for  their  members 
and  dependants.  Welfare  services  are  scanty  in  places  distant  from  urban 
centres. 

JUSTICE 

Justice  is  administered  by  federal  and  by  provincial  courts.  The 
former  deal  only  with  cases  of  a  national  character,  or  in  which  different 
provinces  or  inhabitants  of  different  provinces  are  parties.  The  chief 
federal  court  is  the  Supreme  Court,  with  5  judges  at  Buenos  Aires.  Other 
federal  courts  are  the  6  appeal  courts,  one  with  6  judges  at  Buenos  Aires,  and 
with  3  each  at  La  Plata,  Parana,  Cordoba  and  Rosario  (Santa  Fe),  and  courts 
of  first  instance  in  each  of  the  provinces  and  territories.  Each  province  has 
its  own  judicial  system,  with  a  Supreme  Court  (generally  so  designated)  and 
several  minor  chambers.  Trial  by  jury  is  establkhed  by  the  Constitution  for 
criminal  cases,  but  never  practised,  except  in  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  Cordoba. 

The  pohce  force  is  centralized  under  the  Federal  Security  Council. 

Do  Marvel,  J.  A.  and  E.,  The  Ltxws  of  ArgenlxTifi,  Compiled  and  translated  into  Engliali, 
London  and  Buenos  Aires,  1934 


FINANCE 

Budget  estimates  of  total  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  in  1,000 
paper  pesos  (18  pesos  =  US  SI) : 


Receipts 
1953  11,780,500 

1964  11,087,600 

1955  13,383,900 


Eipenditure 
16,416,700  1966 

12,664,000  1957 

13,828,500  1968 


Receipts 

26,198,000 

15,066,100 

20,616,000 


Expenditure 

26,198,000 

15,066,100 

26,122,000 


Extra-budgetary  expenditures  bring  the  1967  total  up  to  61,265m.  pesos. 

The  Government  decided  in  1957  that  the  assets  of  ex-president  Peron, 
amounting  to  150m.  pesos  ( $8'3m.),  shall  be  seized ;  his  salary  and  allowances 
from  June  1946  to  Sept.  1955  totalled  818,280  pesos. 

The  foreign  debt  amounted  to  USS500-6m.  at  30  June  1956. 

The  internal  national  debt,  31  Dec.  1955,  was  71,966m.  pesos,  including 
28,000m.  owed  to  the  country’s  banking  system  (moneys  advanced  for 
imports),  compared  with  9,160m.  at  the  end  of  1945  (Peron  took  over  in 
June  1946). 

Total  foreign  investments  at  31  Dec.  1955  were  estimated  at  17.500m. 
pesos,  including  U.S.A.,  5,761m.;  U.K.,  4,007m.;  Belgium,  1,867m.; 
Switzerland,  1,084m. ;  France  1312. 


DEFENCE 

In  Feb.  1949  the  3  defence  services  were  placed  under  a  Secretariat  of 
National  Defence  with  powers  to  draft  schemes  (subject  to  legislative 
approval)  to  co-ordinate  the  services.  This  was  abolished  in  Aug.  1956. 

AvTYiy,  The  Army  is  a  National  Mihtia,  service  in  which  is  compulsory 
for  all  citizens  from  their  20th  to  their  46th  vear.  Naturalized  citizens  are 
exempt  for  a  period  of  10  years.  For  the  first  10  years  the  men  belong  to 
the  ‘active’  Army,  or  first  line  (permanent  forces).  After  completing  10 
years  in  the  first  line  the  men  pass  to  the  National  Guard,  and  serve  in 
it  for  another  10  years,  finishing  them  service  with  6  years  in  the  Territorial 
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Guard;  the  latter  is  mobilized  only  in  case  of  war.  The  period  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service,  or  training  in  the  ranks  with  the  permanent  forces,  is 
for  1  year.  The  reservists  can  be  called  out  for  training  periodically. 

The  territory  of  the  repubhc  is  divided  into  6  military  districts  for 
administrative  purposes.  The  Army  is  organized  in  6  divisions,  3  cavalry 
brigades  and  2  moimtain  detachments ;  it  consists  of  31  infantry  regiments, 
15  cavalry  regiments,  10  artillery  regiments,  engineer  and  communication 
battalions,  and  specialized  artillery  units. 

In  1952  the  regular  army  was  105,000  strong.  The  trained  reserve 
numbered  300,000  men,  of  whom  215,000  belonged  to  the  National  Guard 
and  70,000  to  the  Territorial  Guard.  The  territorial  reserve  numbered 
100,000  men. 


Navy.  Principal  sliips  of  the  Argentine  Navy: 


Standard 

displace¬ 

Armour 

Tor¬ 

Shaft 

Com¬ 

ment 

Belt  6vns 

Principal 

pedo 

horse- 

Speed 

pleted 

Name 

Tons 

In.  In. 

armament 

tubes  power 

Knots 

Aircraft  Carrier 

1946 

Independencia  ^ 

14,000 

nil 

24  planes;  28 
40-mm.  Bofors 

— 

42,000 

25-0 

Cruisers 

1939 

f General  Belgrano  I 
(.Nueve  de  Julio  .) 

10,800 

4  3-5 

15  6-in.,  8  6-in. 

100,000 

32-6 

1939 

La  Argentina 
fAJmirante  Brown  1 

6,000 

3  2 

9  6-in.  . 

6 

54,000 

SO 

1931 

(.Veintlcinco  de  Mayo J 

■  6,800 

3  2 

6  7-5-in.,  12  3-9-in. 

6 

85,000 

32 

*  'Ex-WarrioT,  purchased  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1958. 


There  are  also  11  destroyers  (3  being  converted  into  frigates),  9  frigates, 
2  submarines,  9  motor  torpedo-boats,  8  minesweepers,  3  surveying  vessels, 
2  repair  ships,  a  training  ship,  8  transports,  7  oilers,  12  landing  ships,  12 
landing  craft,  an  icebreaker,  a  rescue  ship,  12  tugs  and  miscellaneous  craft. 

In  1951  the  U.S.  cruisers  Boise  and  Phcenix  were  purchased  and  re¬ 
named  Nueve  de  Julio  and  Oeneral  Belgrano. 

The  active  personnel  of  the  Navy  comprises  about  1,500  officers  and 
20,000  men  (including  about  5,000  conscripts),  who  have  to  serve  2  years. 
There  is  a  corps  of  coast  artillery  of  450  men,  a  naval  school  and  a  school 
of  mechanics. 

The  Naval  Aviation  Service,  formed  on  17  Oct.  1919,  has  some  250  pilots, 
who  man  4  squadrons  of  aircraft.  Equipment  is  entirely  piston-engined, 
and  includes  HeUcat  and  Corsair  fighters;  Catalina,  Mariner  and  Neptune 
maritime  patrol  aircraft;  and  various  training,  transport  and  general 
purpose  aircraft,  including  helicopters. 

Air  Force.  The  Air  Force,  inaugurated  on  8  Sept.  1912  and  autonomous 
since  4  Jan.  1945,  comprises  an  Air  Defence  Command  of  3  fighter  groups 
with  H.Q.  at  Buenos  Aires,  Tactical  Air  Command  of  2  fighter-bomber 
groups  with  H.Q.  at  Parana,  and  Air  Transport  Command  of  2  transport 
groups  with  H.Q.  at  Buenos  Aires.  The  operational  units  form  6  air 
brigades.  There  is  a  Military  Aviation  College  at  Cordoba;  the  main  flying 
school  is  at  El  Palomar.  Equipment  includes  Meteor  jet-fighters,  but  most 
aircraft  are  piston-engined.  New  types  are  under  development  in  the 
national  aircraft  factory  at  Cordoba,  which  is  also  assembling  Mentor 
trainers  of  U.S.  design  and  Paris  light  jet  liaison  and  training  aircraft  of 
French  design.  Total  strength  of  the  Air  Force  is  about  450  pilots  and  200 
operational  aircraft. 
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PRODUCTION 


Argentina  has  an  area  of  about  670,261,000  acres,  of  which  about 
41%  is  pasture  land,  32%  woodland  and  11%  (73,730,000  acres)  cultivated. 
An  agricultural  census,  the  first  since  June  1937,  was  taken  in  Nov. 
1952.  It  is  estimated  that  21-3m.  hectares  are  cultivated  by  the  country’s 
70,000  tractors. 

The  gross  national  income,  at  1950  prices,  in  Im.  pesos,  has  been: 
1943,  44,297;  1945,  48,028;  1947  62,654;  1948,  65,890;  1950,  62,249; 
1953,62,971;  1954,  66,914;  19.55,68,550;  1956,139,100.  Income  per 
capita  (in  1960  prices)  rose  from  2,991  pesos  in  1943  to  a  peak  of  4,041  in 
1948,  falling  to  3,588  in  1955. 

Argentina’s  wealth  is  based  on  her  great  cattle-raising  industry,  supple¬ 
mented  in  recent  decades  by  the  raising  of  large  cereal  crops  for  export. 
With  (1952)  45'2m.  cattle  she  ranks  fourth  (eclipsed  by  India,  183-8m. ; 
U.S.,  88m.,  and  U.S.S.R.,  58-8m.),  but  as  an  exporter  of  raw  meat  (excluding 
Denmark’s  exceptional  trade  in  bacon)  she  has  long  led  the  world  (pre-war 
average,  662,000  metric  tons,  but  in  1955  down  to  548,000  metric  tons, 
carcase  weight). 

An  Act  of  1950  placed  the  entire  industry  under  control  of  the  State 
through  the  Argentine  Livestock  Institute  which  supervises  every  stage  from 
cattle-breeding  through  the  manxifacture  and  distribution  of  meat.  Of  the 
total  slaughterings,  1964,  86-6%  were  consumed  within  the  coimtry  (only 
66%  in  1937).  Argentina’s  per  capita  consumption  is  the  third  highest  in 
the  world  (182  lb.  in  1954  compared  with  158  lb.  in  U.S.  and  37-5  lb.  in  U.K.). 

The  livestock  census  (11  Nov.  1952)  showed:  Cattle,  45,262,995  (1956 
estimate,  45-4m.);  sheep,  54,683,731  (43-9m.  in  1956);  pigs,  3,989,188. 
The  1947  census  showed :  Horses,  7,237,663 ;  mules,  338,300 ;  asses,  163,000 ; 
goats,  4,933,700.  The  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  has  40%  of  the  cattle. 
Wool  production,  1955,  was  estimated  at  355m.  lb.  compared  with  the 
1946-50  average  of  449-8m.  Exports  in  the  wool  year  ending  30  Sept.  1957, 
102,926  tons;  1956,  117,682  tons.  Butter  production  (1954),  52,000  tons ; 
casein  (1951),  28,308  metric  tons;  cheese  (1954),  90,024  metric  tons. 

Wheat  production,  both  hard  and  soft,  expanded  with  the  railways, 
reaching  exports  of  Im.  metric  tons  in  1895.  Production  usually  exceeds 
6m.  metric  tons,  ahead  of  Australia  but  well  behind  Canada  and  U.S. 
Other  cereals  and  linseed  are  also  important. 

Crop  statistics  with  area  (in  1,000  hectares)  and  production  (in  1,000 
metric  tons)  are  shown  as  follows : 


Annual  average,  1935-40 


Area 

Output 

Wheat  . 

7,553 

6,509 

Linseed 

2,961 

1,359 

Maize 

6,457 

6,664 

Oats 

1,444 

773 

Barley  . 

770 

625 

Rye 

1,016 

291 

Sunflower  seed 

298 

303 

1956- 

-57 

1957- 

-58 

Area 

Output 

Area 

Output 

5,947-1 

7,100-0 

6,311-0 

6,810-0 

1,285-4 

620-0 

1,447-3 

630-0 

2,788-6 

2.720-0 

2,860-0 

4,810-0 

1,887-7 

1,140-0 

1,918-7 

995-0 

1,394-2 

1,364-4 

1,371-8 

1,010-0 

2,807-4 

880-0 

2,861-6 

630-0 

1,201-7 

645  0 

1,672-8 

760-0 

The  total  grain  and  meat  exports,  in  metric  tons : 


Wheat 

Maize 

1963 

.  2,604,800 

1,072,000 

1964 

2,908,200 

2,155,400 

1955 

.  3,681,900 

376,100 

1956 

.  2,625,639 

1,066,223 

1967 

.  2,661,172 

735,050 

Linseed 

Bariey 

Meat 

10,000 

632,900 

268,600 

23,600 

669,600 

283,800 

17,000 

495,000 

198,000 

— 

682,395 

673,500 

— 

547,016 

601,000 
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Argentina’s  meat  exports  are  calculated  in  terms  of  actual  weight; 
converted  into  ‘  carcase  weight,’  as  is  the  international  practice,  the  1955 
exports  would  equal  548,000  metric  tons. 

Cotton,  potatoes,  sugar,  vine,  tobacco,  citrus  fruit,  obves,  rice  and  yerba 
mate  (Paraguayan  tea)  are  also  cultivated.  Sugar  production  in  1954  was  a 
record  at  778,000  tons  (663,800  in  1957).  There  are  36  cane-sugar  mills  and 

1  beet-sugar  factory.  Potato  harvest,  1953-54,  amounted  to  1,670,660 
metric  tons.  The  area  under  tobacco  production,  1956,  was  40,000  hectares ; 
output,  40,500  metric  tons.  Production  of  yerba  mate,  1956,  was  91,800 
metric  tons.  Production  of  cotton  in  1956-57  amounted  to  105,000  metric 
tons  of  fibre  and  205,000  tons  of  seed;  cotton  exports,  125,000  bales. 

Before  the  Second  World  War  the  coimtry  was  the  largest  grower  and 
shipper  of  hnseed  (flaxseed),  but,  preferring  to  convert  it  into  oh,  virtually  no 
linseed  was  exported  from  1946  until  April  1950,  when  it  was  resumed.  Out¬ 
put,  1957-58,  of  linseed,  605,000  short  tons.  Sunflower  seed  (first  grown  by 
Russian  immigrants  in  1900  and  now  furnishing  the  country’s  most  popular 
edible  oh),  amounted  to  760,000  metric  tons  in  1957-58.  Exports  of  tung 
Ohs,  1955,  9,900  metric  tons,  virtually  all  to  U.S.A.  There  are  more  than 
lOm.  ohve  trees,  of  which  48%  are  in  Mendoza.  Argentina’s  20  quebracho 
extract  factories  produced  218,100  tons  of  extract  in  1951;  exports,  1951, 
217,900  metric  tons;  production  1957,  141,900  metric  tons.  Argentina  is  the 
world’s  largest  source  of  tannin. 

Argentina  in  1953  had  40,000  tractors  for  23,232,000  hectares  of  culti¬ 
vated  land. 

Flour-milling  ranks  second  to  refrigeration.  In  1957,  184  mills  produced 
2,197,800  tons  of  flour;  exports  of  flour  and  products,  1957,  230,600 
tons. 

Mininq.  Mining  is  of  no  great  importance.  Since  1954  it  has  been 
under  state  control.  Argentina  produced  153,000  tons  of  coal  in  1956  (Rfo 
Turbio,  with  reserves  of  300m.  tons,  etc.) ;  she  produced  4-44m.  tons  of  oil  in 

1956  and  consumes  about  9m.  Gold  (9,645  fine  oz.,  1957),  silver  (1,350,331 
fine  oz.  in  1957)  and  copper  are  worked  in  Catamarca,  where  there  are  also 

2  tin-mines,  and  gold  and  copper  in  San  Juan,  La  Rioja  and  the  south¬ 
western  territories.  A  promising  deposit  of  iron  ore  was  reported  in  Pata¬ 
gonia  in  Aug.  1949;  there  are  other  deposits  reported  in  Rio  Negro.  Tung¬ 
sten  (1,293  short  tons  of  ore  in  1956),  beryllium  (1,722  short  tons  in  1956), 
mica,  lead  (31,700  short  tons  in  1956),  barites  (23,149  short  tons  in  1956), 
zinc  (26,100  short  tons  in  1956)  and  limestone  are  produced. 

During  1956  production  of  petroleum  was  4-4m.  metric  tons,  of  which 
about  83%  came  from  government  oilfields  and  the  remainder  from  private 
companies’  oilfields.  About  3-9m.  metric  tons  of  crude  oil  and  refined  pro¬ 
ducts  were  imported  in  1954.  Six  new  oilfields  have  been  discovered.  A 

1957  estimate  was  that  Argentina  needs  to  import  some  8m.  tons  of  petroleum 
a  year. 

Industry.  On  30  July  1 954  a  census  of  manufacturing,  mining,  commerce 
and  construction  was  taken.  It  showed  621,329  firms,  of  which  181,763  (em¬ 
ploying  1,536,530  men  and  women)  were  in  manufacturing  and  mining, 
417,423  (employing  1,230,466)  were  in  commerce  and  22,143  (employing 
163,916)  were  in  construction.  Of  the  total  employed  in  this  non-agiicultural 
sector,  2,355,646  were  men  and  565,366  (19%)  were  women. 

Cotton  textiles  produced  in  19.57  amounted  to  96,698  tons.  Cement 
output,  1957,  was  2,337,300  metric  tons.  Electric  power  production,  1956, 
reached  1,600m.  kw. 
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Trade  Unions.  Most  trade  unions  are  affiliated  to  the  General  Con¬ 
federation  of  Labour.  About  2-6m.  workpeople  are  organized.  Legal 
status,  which  confers  authority  to  negotiate  wage  agreements,  and  other 
privileges,  is  granted  by  the  Government  to  the  most  representative  union 
in  eaeh  industry  or  activity. 

Argentina.  Board  of  Trade,  Overseas  Economic  Survey.  H.M.S.O.,  1956 
Paatore,  L.  D.,  Oeografia  Econdmica  Naciorwl.  Buenos  Aires,  1947 
Taylor,  0.  0.,  Rural  Life  in  Argentina.  Baton  Rouge,  1948 
Windhausen,  A.,  Geologia  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires,  1938 
Zucnlin,  B.,  L’ Argentina  e  le  sue  riccheeee.  Florence  1947 


COMMERCE 

Foreign  trade  was  based  on  the  bulk  seUing  of  the  major  national  products 
and  the  bulk  buying  of  some  imports  by  the  I.A.P.I.  (Instituto  Argentina 
de  Promocion  del  Intercamhio),  a  state  organ  under  the  Ministry  of  Economics, 
disbanded  in  1957. 

Import  values  include  charges  for  carriage,  insurance  and  freight ;  export 
values  are  on  a  f.o.b.  basis.  Real  values  of  foreign  trade  (in  US$lm.), 
exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion : 


Imports 

Exports 


1951 

1,441-8 

1,178-0 


1952 

1,195-8 

709-4 


1953 

876-8 

1,165-6 


1954 

954-8 

1,079-9 


1955 

1,172 

928 


1956 

1,113-3 

910-9 


1957 

1,310-4 

970-5 


Imports,  in  1,000  metric  tons,  in  1956,  13,016;  1955,  12,380-1.  Exports 
in  1956,  7,279;  1955,  6,907-5. 


Principal  imports,  1957 

USJlm. 

Textiles  .... 

4S-S 

Chemicals 

95-3 

Fuels  and  lubricants 

317-5 

Foodstuffs 

68-8 

Iron  and  manufactures 

162-2 

Other  metals  . 

79-1 

Machinery  and  vehicles 

309-5 

Timber  and  manufactures 

100-8 

Principal  exports,  1957 

US$lm. 

Meat  .... 

256-6 

Dairy  produce 

24-9 

Cereals  and  linseed 

267-3 

Hides  .... 

59-8 

Wool  .... 

117-4 

Pastoral  by-products 

31-7 

Forestal  products  . 

25-0 

Trade  by  countries,  with  imports  and  exports  in  market  values  fin 
US$lm.)  ' 


Imports  from 
Brazil  . 

France  . 

Germany  (West) 

Italy 
Japan  . 

Netherlands  West  Indies 

U.S.S.B. 

IT.K.  . 

U.S.A.  . 

Venezuela 


1966  ‘ 

1957 

Exports  to 

19561 

1957 

83-6 

123-0 

Brazil  . 

63-9 

75-2 

37-4 

32-1 

Belgium 

27-1 

82*8 

105-8 

89-9 

Prance 

69-1 

49*0 

56-0 

53-0 

Germany  (West)  . 

.  111-6 

98-9 

70-9 

7-6 

Italy  . 

66-9 

77*5 

70-9 

54-4 

Japan  . 

35-5 

10-1 

26-6 

4-6 

Netherlands  . 

53-1 

98-6 

52-6 

100-7 

U.S.S.H. 

16-5 

14-1 

225-3 

307-3 

U.K.  . 

.  205-9 

236-9 

74-1 

110-7 

U.S.A. 

.  113-6 

112-1 

'  Provisional. 

Total  trade  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns)  between  Argentina  and 
U.K.  for  6  years  (in  £  sterling) : 


1938 

38,470,723 

19,338,017 

■377,054 


1955 

86,652,062 

23,478,698 

495,685 


1956 

91,616,429 

17,324,638 

305,371 


1957 

108,031,187 

32,869,406 

258,618 


1958 

104,112,695 

32,478,021 

434,371 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

From  1  Nov.  1948  all  land,  eea,  river  and  air  transport  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

Shipping.  The  merchant  fleet,  31  Dec.  1954  (registered  with  Lloyds), 
consisted  of  400  vessels  (over  100  gross  tons)  of  1,070,995  gross  tons;  the 
tanker  fleet  had  56  vessels  of  340,421  gross  tons. 

The  state-owned  ocean  and  river  fleet  (1963)  included  6,219  vessels  of 
1,167,298  GRT.  In  1956,  1,035,000  metric  tons  of  cargo  were  carried,  and 
2,385  vessels  of  10-5m.  net  tons  entered  Argentine  ports.  In  1957,  2,620 
vessels  of  11-Om.  entered. 

Railways.  On  1  March  1948  Argentina  became  the  owner  of  her  entire 
railway  system,  consisting  of  18  different  railways  with  a  total  length  of 
46,000  km.  (Sole  exception  was  a  railway,  900  km  of  metre-gauge  line, 
belonging  to  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  not  nationalized  untO  20  Aug. 
1951.)  The  amalgamation  brought  together  7  government  railways  (mostly 
small)  with  8,347  miles  (and  some  12%  of  the  aggregate  revenue),  3  French- 
owned  railways  (2,660  miles  and  7%  of  the  revenue)  and  8  British-owned 
railways  (15,561  miles  and  80%  of  the  revenue).  Legal  formalities  were 
completed  on  6  May  1949.  For  details  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeak-Book, 
1949,  p.  746.  The  railways  are  stated  to  be  in  bad  shape  with  renewals  of 
rolling  stock  some  25  years  in  arrears.  Their  financial  deficit  in  1966  was 
estimated  at  3,500m.  pesos;  this  figure  was  also  quoted  for  1957-58. 

Goods  traffic  on  the  railways  has  dechned  since  1945  (total,  1954, 
39-5m.  tons;  1955,  36'9m.  tons;  1967  estimated,  35Tm.),  but  passenger 
traffic  rose  from  188m.  in  1942^3  to  579m.  in  1954-65  and  619m.  (esti¬ 
mated)  for  1957-58. 

Roads.  In  1952,  66,000  km  of  national  and  provincial  highways  were 
open.  The  4  main  roads  constituting  Argentina’s  portion  of  the  Pan- 
American  Highway  were  opened  to  traffic  in  1942.  Total  highways,  1952, 
400,000  km. 

Post.  In  1947  national  telegraph  lines  totalled  61,000  km.  In  1949 
the  telephone  service  was  nationahzed;  instruments  numbered  1,181,121 
(1958),  of  which  649,851  were  in  Buenos  Aires  and  its  suburbs.  Privately 
owned  exchanges  operated  86,872  instruments.  There  were,  in  1945,  4,382 
post  offices.  There  are  55  broadcasting  stations  and  about  1,250,000 
receiving  sets.  Cable  service  to  other  Latin-American  countries  and  U.S. 
is  provided  by  All-American  Cables. 

Aviation,  Commercial  airlines  flew  a  total  of  29,212,100  km  in  1967, 
carrying  852,500  passengers  and  5,433  tons,  of  which  air-mail  was  806-6 
tons.  The  Government  on  3  May  1949  nationalized  the  4  domestic  airhnes. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  monetary  system  of  the  republic  is  on  a  gold-exchange  standard, 
the  unit  for  foreign  transactions  being,  nominally,  the  peso  oro  (gold  peso) 
and  for  domestic  transactions,  the  peso  moneda  nacional  (paper  peso),  legal 
tender  for  all  domestic  debts. 

The  gold  peso  weighs  1-6129  grammes  of  gold  0-900 fine;  it  is  divided 
into  100  centavos.  The  monetary  law  of  5  Nov.  1881  authorized  the  coinage 
of  5-  and  2^-peso  gold  pieces.  The  6-peso  gold  piece  (the  Argentina)  weighs 
8-0645  grammes,  0-900  fine,  and  therefore  contains  7-25805  grammes  of 
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fine  gold,  but  gold  is  not  widely  in  circulation.  Circulation  consists  chiefly 
of  paper  notes  (issued  since  1897)  ranging  from  1,000  pesos  down  to  60 
centavos.  The  coins  actually  circulating,  1957,  were  steel-nickel,  1  peso,  50 
and  20  centavos,  copper-nickel,  10  and  6  centavos. 

Gold  may  be  privately  owned,  and  it  may  be  bought  and  sold  freely. 

On  27  Oct.  1955  the  Argentine  peso  was  devalued  to  18  pesos  =  $1  or 
1  peso  =  6-55  cents  U.S.,  compared  with  the  basic  rate  of  20  cents  main¬ 
tained  since  28  Aug.  1950.  The  multiple  rates  (including  the  important 
export  rate  of  5  pesos  to  the  UR$)  were  discontinued;  the  domestic  free 
rate  was  about  43  to  the  US-S  in  Jan.  1957  and  54-10  on  30  Sept.  1958. 

Financial  transactions  in  sterling  have  a  free  rate ;  38|-  =  £1  in  1954,  but 
up  to  about  102  at  the  close  of  1956;  and  150-95  on  30  Sept.  1958. 

A  law  promulgated  25  March  1946  nationahzed  the  Central  Bank 
(estabhshed  in  1935),  originally  as  an  autonomous  institution,  but  later,  in 
Oct.  1949,  placed  under  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  became  president. 
Six  decree-laws  of  Oct.  1957  have  brought  back  a  greater  elasticity  to  the 
structure,  especially  as  regards  the  deposits  and  loans  of  the  private  banks, 
which  have  regained  their  autonomy.  The  Central  Bank  continues  the 
normal  functions  of  a  national  institution. 

Note  circulation  (and  fractional  currency),  57,194m.  pesos  on  30  Sept. 
1958  (31  Deo.  1955,  37,466m.;  31  Aug.  1957,  44,710m.).  Gold  and  foreign- 
exchange  reserves  were  4,660m.  pesos  on  31  Aug.  1958.  Balances  due 
abroad  were  285m.  pesos;  net  reserves  amounted  to  4,365m.  pesos  then. 
(Parity:  18  pesos  =  US$1.) 

On  31  July  1948  there  were  44  banks,  each  with  capital  of  Im.  paper 
pesos  or  over  (including  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion,  with  36%  of  the  total 
assets  of  the  banking  system),  consisting  of  9  pro-rineial  banks,  25  domestic 
banks  and  10  foreign  banks,  all  of  which  are  shareholders  in  the  Central 
Bank.  The  Banco  de  la  Nacion  (founded  in  1891)  has  306  branches  and 
agencies,  including  one  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Since  1  Jan.  1887  the  use  of  the  metric  system  has  been  compulsory. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Op  Aegentina  in  Gkeat  Beitain  (9  Wilton  Crescent,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  Rear-Admiral  Teodoro  E.  Hartung  (accredited  29  Oct 
1968). 

Naval  AttacM.  Rear-Adm.  Renato  Ares. 

Air  Attache.  Brig.  Raul  Horacio  Street. 

Military  Attache.  Lieut.-Col.  Julio  Eladio  Aguirre. 

Counsellors.  J ose  Santos  Sidoti  (Eccmomic) ;  Dr  Manuel  Aris  ( Financial) ; 
Patricio  Perez  Quesada;  Juan  Angel  Peiia  Gaona. 

First  Secretary.  Marcelo  E.  P.  Costas. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Cardiff  and  London. 

Argentina  also  maintains  embassies  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan, 
Lebanon,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Nor-w^ay,  Panama,  Paraguay’ 
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Peru,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic  (also  Minister 
for  Saudi  Arabia),  U.S.A..  U.S.S.R.,  Uruguay,  Vatican,  Venezuela,  Yugo¬ 
slavia;  and  legations  in  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Irish 
Republic,  Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Syria,  Thailand,  Union 
of  South  Africa. 


Oj  Great  Britain  in  Argentina 
Ambassador.  Sir  John  Ward,  K.C.M.G.  (accredited  18  Oct.  1957). 
Ministers.  J.  0.  Rennie,  C.M.G.  (GowmercioZ);  G.  E.  Vaughan,  C.B.E. 
{Consul-General). 

Co7insellor.  G.  P.  Hampshire. 

First  Secretaries.  R.  V.  Johnston-Smith,  O.B.E.;  A.  J.  Williams; 

D.  I.  Dunnett  and  C.  Spearman  (Commercial);  G.  R.  Coate  (Information); 

E.  H.  van  Maurik,  O.B.E.;  W.  M.  Guthrie  (Consular);  J.  M.  Carlin, 
D.F.C.  (Labour). 

Naval,  Military  and  Air  Attache.  Capt.  D.  Vincent-Jones,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

There  is  a  Consul  at  Rosario  and  there  are  Vice-Consuls  at  Bahia  Blanca, 
Comodoro  Rivadavia,  La  Plata,  Cordoba,  Mendoza,  Puerto  Deseado,  Rio 
Gallegos,  Rio  Grande  (Tierra  del  Fuego)  and  Trelew. 

Books  of  Reference 

Boletin  del  comercio  exterior  Argentina  y  estadisticas  econdmicas  retrospectivas.  Annual 
Anuario  del  comercio  exterior  de  la  Republica  Argentina.  Annual 
Economic  Review,  Banco  de  la  Naddn.  Buenos  Aires 

Sintesia  Estadistica  Mensucd.  Ed.  by  the  Direccibn  General  de  Estadistica.  Buenos  Aires, 
1947  ff. 

Boletin  Intemacional  de  Bibliografia  Argentina.  A  monthly  bibliography  of  Argentine 
authors.  Published  by  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations.  Buenos  Aires 
Revista  de  Economia  Argentina.  A.  E.  Bunge,  ed.  (In  Spanish  and  English.)  Published 
bi-monthly.  Buenos  Aires 

Geografia  de  la  Republica  Argentina.  Ed.  by  the  Sociedad  Argentina  de  Estudios  Geo- 
grAficos.  7  vols.  Buenos  Aires,  1945-5.1 
Bridges,  B.  L.,  Uttermost  Part  of  the  Earth  iTierra  del  Fuegol.  New  York,  1949 
CaiUet-Bois,  T.,  Eistoria  Naval  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires,  1944 
Dans,  F.  A.,  Geografia  de  la  Argentina.  2  vols.  Buenos  Aires,  1946-63 
Davis,  W.  G.,  Clima  de  la  Republica  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires,  1936 

Gandia,  Enrique  de,  Eistoria  de  la  Republica  Argentina  en  el  siglo  XU.  Buenos  Aires,  1940 
Lafond,  G.,  Argentine.  Paris,  1948 

Levene,  Ricardo,  A  Eistory  of  Argentina.  London,  1938. — Eistoria  de  la  Naddn  Argentina 
(Desde  los  origenes  hasta  la  organizaddn  definitiva  en  1882).  10  vols.  Buenos  Aires, 
1942-50 

Mackenzie,  N.,  Argentina.  London,  1947 

Molane,  E.  (ed.),  Tierras  Australes  Argeniinas.  Buenos  Aires,  1948 

Pendle,  G.,  Argentina.  R.  Inst,  of  Intern.  Affairs,  1955 

Ruiz  y  Ruiz,  Raill  A.,  Eistoria  Civil  Argentina.  3  vols.  Santa  FA,  1942 

Tonchard,  J.,  La  Rtpublique  Argentine.  Paris,  1949 

Udaondo,  E.,  Diccionario  biogr&fico  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires  ,1938 


AUSTRIA 

Repitblik  Osterreich 
CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 
Austria  recovered  its  sovereignty  and  independence  on  27  July  1955  by  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  between  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Sociahst  Republics  and  France  on  the  one  part  and  the 
Repubhc  of  Austria  on  the  other  part  (signed  on  15  May). 
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On  12  March  1938  Austria  was  forcibly  absorbed  in  the  German  Reich 
until  it  was  liberated  by  the  armies  of  the  United  Nations  in  spring  1945. 
Already  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  Oct.  1943,  Great  Britain,  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  had  resolved  upon  the  re-establishment  of  a  free  and 
independent  Austria. 

On  27  April  1945  Dr  Karl  Renner  set  up  a  provisional  government 
which  restored  the  Repubho  of  Austria  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of 
1920/29,  and  was  recognized  by  the  Four-Power  Allied  Control  Council  on 
20  Oct.  1945.  The  last  occupation  forces  left  Austria  in  Sept.  1955. 

President  of  the  Republic.  Dr  Adolf  Scharf.  (Socialist,  elected  5  May 
1957  by  2,296,000  votes  against  Dr  Wolfgang  Denk,  who  obtained  2,160,500 
votes). 

On  13  May  1956  the  elections  were  held  for  the  National  Assembly,  which 
returned  82  People’s  Party  (74  at  the  elections  of  22  Feb.  1953),  74  Socialists 
(73),  6  Freedom  Party  (14),  3  Communists  (4). 

The  coahtion  government,  set  up  on  29  June  1956,  was  in  April  1959 
composed  as  follows : 

Chancellor.  Julius  Raab.^ 

Vice-Chancellor.  Dr  Bruno  Pittermann.^ 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr  Leopold  Figl.' 

Minister  of  the  Interior.  Oskar  Helmer.^' 

Minister  of  Finance.  Dr  Reinhard  Kamitz.^^ 

Minister  of  Justice.  Dr  Otto  Tschadek.^ 

Minister  of  Education.  Dr  Heinrich  Drimmel.^ 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  Franz  Thoma.^ 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Reconstruction.  Dr  Fritz  Bock.^ 

Minister  of  Defence.  Ferdinand  Graf.^ 

Minister  of  Social  Welfare.  Anton  Proksch.^ 

Minister  of  Communications  and  Power.  Karl  Waldbrunner.* 

•  Austrian  People’s  Party.  •  Socialist. 

National  flag  ;  red,  white,  red  (horizontal). 

National  anthem ;  Land  der  Berge,  Land  am  Strome  (words  by  Paula 
Preradovic;  tune  by  W.  A.  Mozart). 

Local  Government 

The  Republic  of  Austria  comprises  9  provinces  (Vienna,  Lower  Austria, 
Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Tirol,  Vorarlberg,  Burgenland). 
There  is  in  every  province  an  elected  Provincial  Assembly. 

Every  commune  has  a  Council,  which  chooses  one  of  its  number  to  be  head 
of  the  Commune  (burgomaster)  and  a  committee  for  the  administration  and 
execution  of  its  resolutions. 

Adamovich,  L.,  QrundrUs  des  dsterreichischen  Verfassungsrechts.  8th  ed.  Vienna  1953 
Gsteu,  H.,  Ldnderkunde  OsterTeichs,  Wien  1948 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

For  the  boundaries  of  Austria  according  to  the  Treaty  of  St  Germain, 
signed  in  Sept.  1919,  see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1920,  pp.  674-5. 
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Provinces 

Area, 

Population 

(census 

1  June 

Percentage 

of 

Population 
per  sq. 

(boundaries  as  at  1  Sept.  1954) 

sq.  km 

1951) 

population 

km 

Vienna  (Wien) 

414 

1,616,125 

23-31 

3,904 

Lower  Austria  (Niederosterreich) 

19,170 

1,400,471 

20-20 

73 

Burgenland  .... 

3,965 

276,136 

3-98 

70 

Upper  Austria  (OberOaterreiGh) 

11,978 

1,108,720 

15-99 

93 

Salzburg  .... 

7,155 

327,232 

4-72 

46 

Styria  (Steiermark) 

16,384 

1,109,335 

16-00 

68 

Oarinthia  (Kiimten) 

9,534 

474,764 

6-85 

60 

Tirol . 

12,647 

427,465 

6-16 

34 

Yorarlberg 

2,602 

193,657 

2-79 

74 

Total 

83,849 

6,933,905 

100-00 

83 

Live  Still 

births  births 

Vital 

Deaths  i 

Statistics 

Marriages  Divorces 

Emigra¬ 

tion 

Repatria¬ 

tion 

1954  103,985  1,948 

84,632 

54,289 

9,327 

2,973 

7,445 

1955  108,675  1,932 

84,995 

66,689 

8,994 

5,109 

9,871 

1956  116,827  2,087 

86,824 

67,383 

8,488 

6,600 

46,084 

1957  118,712  2,072 

89,298 

56,510 

8,177 

2,252 

73,323 

•  Excluding  still  births. 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns,  according  to  the 
1951  (within  the  area  as  of  1  Jan.  1958),  was  as  follows: 


Graz  .  .  226,453 

Linz  .  .  184,685 

Salzburg  .  102,927 
Innsbruck  .  95,055 

Klagenlurt .  62,782 


Weis  .  .  38,120 

St.  POlten  .  37,722 

Steyr  .  .  36,818 

Leoben  .  35,653 

Wr.  Neustadt  30,559 


VUlach  .  30,066 

Kapfenberg  23,761 
Klostemeu- 
burg  .  23,320 


census  of  1  June 


Dornbim  .  22,532 
Baden  .  21,312 
Krems  a.d.D.  20,353 
Bregenz  20,277 


RELIGION 

In  1951  there  were  6,170,084  Roman  CathoHos  (88-98%),  429,493 
Protestants  (6-19%),  67,236  others  (0-97%),  264,014  without  religious 
allegiance  (3-81%)  and  3,078  (0-05%)  unknown.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  2  archbishoprics  and  4  bishoprics.  The  Society  of  Friends  had 
13  members  in  1957. 

EDUCATION 

In  1957-58  there  were  in  Austria  5,356  elementary  and  private  schools 
with  34,018  teachers  and  735,333  pupils.  Of  all  kinds  of  secondary  schools 
there  were  193  with  84,166  pupils.  29  teachers’  training  colleges  had  569 
lecturers  and  4,411  students. 

There  were  also  18  commercial  academies  with  8,038  pupils  and  53  com¬ 
mercial  schools  with  11,456  pupils,  and  a  combined  total  of  1,178  teachers. 

In  1957-58  there  were  in  Austria  33  schools  of  technical  and  industrial 
training  (secondary  level)  with  1,757  teachers  and  16,182  pupils;  76  schools 
of  women’s  professions  (secondary  level)  with  1,429  teachers  and  9,982 
pupils ;  3  training  colleges  of  social  workers  with  43  teachers  and  109  pupils ; 
3  schools  of  hotel  management  and  catering  with  66  teachers  and  661  pupils. 
In  1956-57,  317  trade  schools  had  4,455  teachers  and  151,490  pupils. 

Austria  has  3  universities  maintained  by  the  state,  viz.,  Vienna  (in  1957- 
68,  876  teachers,  8,616  students),  Graz  (336  teachers,  3,059  students), 
Innsbruck  (328  teachers,  3,107  students)  and  a  Roman  Catholic  theological 
faculty  at  Salzburg  (28  teachers,  188  students).  There  are  also  2  technical 
high  schools  at  Vienna  (337  teachers,  3,490  students)  and  Graz  (140  teachers, 
2,331  students),  a  mining  college  at  Leoben  (67  teachers,  771  students),  an 
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agricultural  college  at  Vienna  (112  teachers,  674  students),  a  veterinary  high 
school  at  Vienna  (78  teachers,  260  students)  and  a  commercial  high  school 
at  Vienna  (104  teachers,  2,670  students). 

There  are  also  an  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Vienna  (52  teachers,  471 
students) ;  an  academy  of  applied  arts  at  Vienna  (56  teachers,  271  students) ; 
2  academies  of  music  and  dramatic  artat  Vienna(170  teachers,  1,013  students) 
and  Salzburg  (75  teachers,  375  students). 

Cinemas  (1957).  There  were  1,247  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
350,000. 

JUSTICE 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  {Oherster  Gerichtshof)  in  Vienna  is  the 
highest  court  in  the  land.  Besides  there  are  4  higher  provincial  courts 
(Oherlandesgerichte),  19  provincial  and  district  courts  {Landes-  und  Kreis- 
gerichte)  and  231  local  courts  (Bezirksgerichte). 


FINANCE 

The  budget  for  6  calendar  years  provided  revenue  and  expenditure 
(ordinary  and  extraordinary)  as  follows  (in  Im.  schiUings) : 

1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1967  1958 

B,evenue  .  .  18,977-7  18,977-6  20,713-3  22,173-5  26,035-7  30,951-9  36,278 

Expenditure  .  19,511-8  19,511-8  22,526-0  24,773-8  28,208-7  32,523-5  38,972 

DEFENCE 

The  supreme  command  is  vested  in  the  Federal  President ;  operational 
control  is  exercised  by  the  Minister  of  Defence. 

The  army  is  organized  in  3  groups :  I  (Vienna),  3  brigades ;  II  (Graz), 
2  brigades;  III  (Salzburg),  3  brigades.  Strength  (15  Oct.  1956),  900 
oflScers,  13,000  other  ranks  (including  9,000  long-term  volunteers)  and  6,000 
cadre  personnel. 

The  air  force  command  is  directly  under  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  It 
consists  of  a  Flying  Corps,  a  Signal  Corps  and  an  Anti-Aircraft  Corps.  It 
is  equipped  mainly  with  training  aircraft,  including  Russian  Yak-11  inter¬ 
mediate  and  British  Vampire  jet  trainers,  and  Whirlwind  and  Alouette 
helicopters. 


PRODUCTION 


Agriculture.  In  1957  the  total  area  sown  amounted  to  1,668,399  hectares. 
Of  this  total,  750,941  hectares  were  in  Lower  Austria  and  317,693  hectares  in 
Upper  Austria. 

The  chief  products  (area  in  hectares,  yield  in  metric  tons)  were  as 
follows : 


1956 


Area 

Yield 

Area 

Wheat 

244,314 

649,186 

260,870 

Rye 

214,097 

416,107 

213,601 

Barley 

155,764 

345,738 

168,194 

Oats 

189,363 

363,704 

186,667 

Potatoes  . 

179,684 

3,006,356 

180,910 

1956  1967 


Yield 

Area 

Yield 

670,467 

257,518 

574,060 

433,961 

210,235 

400,347 

384,629 

172,587 

392,021 

374,359 

183,661 

340,175 

3,229,016 

180,433 

4,033,740 

Production  of  raw  sugar  in  1949,  66,700;  1951,  150,780;  1953,  182,210- 
1954,  218,900;  1955,  219,300;  1956,  219,600;  1957,  289,900  metric  tons. 

Livestock  (3  Dec.  1957):  Cattle,  2,296,667;  pigs,  2,916,669;  sheep, 
207,358;  goats,  209,069;  horses,  200,386;  poultry,  9,767,000. 
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Forestry.  Felled  timber,  in  cu.  metres:  1963,  9,865,929;  1964, 

10,945,685;  1955,  11,392,756;  1956,  10,085,839;  1967,  11,231,086. 


Mining.  The  mineral  production  (in  metric  tons)  was  as  follows : 


1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Lignite  . 

6,729,821 

6,877,277 

Pig-iron 

1,736,671 

1,960,285 

Anthracite 

165,907 

152,339 

Raw  steel 

2,077,646 

2,508,869 

Iron  ore 

3,257,887 

3,495,921 

Rolled  steel  . 

1,386,082 

1,587,815 

Lead  and  zinc  ore  * 

163,119 

182,845 

Copper  ore  ^  . 

152,826 

165,177 

Eleotrio  current 

Raw  magnesite  ^ 

1,083,635 

1,172,598 

(m.  kwh.)  ® 

11,718 

12,463 

*  Including  recovery  from  slag.  •  Total  generation.  >  1955:  167,869. 


Austria  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  sources  of  high-grade  graphite. 
Production,  which  averaged  20,000  metric  tons  yearly  from  1929  to  1944, 
dropped  to  246  in  1946,  but  rose  to  18,675  in  1956  and  18,921  in  1957. 

The  commercial  production  of  petroleum  began  in  the  early  1930s.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  crude  oil  (in  metric  tons):  1952,  2,763,689;  1953,  3,220,993; 
1954,  3,448,202;  1955,  3,665,001;  1956,  3,427,700;  1957,  3,185,617. 

Industry.  On  26  July  1946  the  Austrian  parhament  passed  a  government 
biU,  nationalizing  some  70  industrial  concerns.  As  from  17  Sept.  1946 
ownership  of  the  three  largest  commercial  banks,  every  oil-producing  and 
refining  company,  and  the  principal  firms  in  the  following  industries  devolved 
upon  the  Austrian  state :  River  navigation  ;  coal  extraction  ;  non-ferrous 
mining  and  refining ;  iron-ore  mining ;  pig-iron  and  steel  production ;  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  and  steel  products,  including  structural  material,  machinery, 
railroad  equipment  and  repairs,  and  shipbuilding ;  electrical  machinery  and 
apphances.  Six  companies  supplying  electric  power  were  nationalized  in 
accordance  with  a  law  of  26  March  1947. 

In  1956  the  percentage  of  the  production  of  nationalized  industries  in 
relation  to  total  production  was  as  follows :  Copper  ore,  load-zinc  ore, 
chemical  fertilizers,  100%  ;  pig-iron,  99-9%  ;  iron  ore,  99-6% ;  raw  steel, 
95-8% ;  coal,  93-2% ;  rolled  steel,  92-2% ;  electrical  energy,  82-8% ; 
aluminium,  73-5%. 

Tourism  is  an  important  industry.  In  1957,  11,331  hotels  and  boarding¬ 
houses  had  a  total  of  226,528  beds  available.  From  Nov.  1966  to  Oct.  1957, 
3,411,690  foreigners  visited  Austria. 

Granigg,  B.,  Die  Bodensclidlze  Osterreichs.  Vienna,  1947 

Institut  National  de  la  Statlstique  et  des  JStudes  Economiques :  L’Aulriche^  Memento 
Hconomique.  Paris,  1952 

RothschUd,  K.  W.,  The  Austrian  Economy  since  1945.  London,  1950 

COMMERCE 

Excluded  from  the  Austrian  customs  territory  are  the  2  Austrian 
communes  of  Jungholz  and  Mittelberg  which,  because  of  their  isolated 
location  on  the  Bavarian  slope  of  the  Alps,  have  been  united  in  a  customs 
union  with  Germany  since  1868  and  1890  respectively.  After  the  con¬ 
struction  of  direct  roads,  which  is  being  undertaken,  Austria  plans  to 
reattach  these  2  communes  to  her  own  economic  territory. 

Imports  and  exports  are  as  follows  (excluding  precious  metal) : 

Imports  Exports 

1956  1957  1956  1957 

Quantity  (1,000  metric 

tons)  .  .  .  10,626  11,738  6,634  6,731 

Value  (m.  sch.)  .  .  25,319  29,339  22,076  26,442 
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The  total  trade  between  the  U.K.  and  Austria  (British  Board  of  Trade 
returns)  was  as  follows  (in  £  sterling) : 


Tmportg  to  U.K. 
Eiports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1937 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

2,686,276 

9,548,251 

11,273,023 

9,310,662 

8,157,869 

1,846,760 

11,039,259 

12,348,176 

14,259,956 

16,624,994 

670,830 

928,244 

942,273 

1,263,821 

1,197,043 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  Austria  has  no  sea  frontiers,  but  the  Danube  is  an  important 
waterway.  It  carried  goods  of  2,699,437  metric  tons  in  1953;  2,558,421  in 
1954;  3,111,602  in  1956;  4,112,824  in  1956;  4,720,777  in  1957.  Coal  and 
coke  and,  from  1956,  mineral  oil  and  oil  products  comprise  in  bulk  almost 
two-thirds  of  these  cargoes.  The  Danube  Steamship  Co.  (D.D.S.G.)  is  the 
main  Austrian  shipping  company. 

Railways.  Austrian  railways  have  been  nationalized  since  before  the 
First  World  War.  Length  of  track  (1957),  5,936  km,  of  which  1,654  km 
were  electrified.  Passengers  in  1957  numbered  145m. 

Roads.  On  1  Jan.  1958  federal  roads  had  a  total  length  of  8,313  km; 
provincial  roads,  22,811  km.  On  31  Oct.  1957  there  were  registered  722,469 
motor  vehicles,  including  229,805  passenger  cars,  3,370  taxis,  65,422  lorries, 
86,395  tractors  and  48,970  trailers. 

Post.  AU  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  services  are  run  by  the  State. 
On  31  Dec.  1967  there  were  577,857  direct  telephone  connexions. 

The  broadcasting  stations  served  1,842,134  registered  listeners  in  1957. 
Television  was  inaugurated  in  autumn  1955;  there  were  16,414  registered 
viewers  at  31  Dec.  1957. 

Aviation.  Austria  has  6  airports  in  Vienna  (Schwechat),  Linz,  Salzburg, 
Graz,  Klagenfurt  and  Innsbruck.  In  1957,  6,581  aircraft  touched  Austrian 
airports  on  scheduled  flights. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  Austrian  unit  of  currency  is  the  schilling,  made  up  of  100  groschen. 

The  law  ‘  for  the  protection  of  the  currency  through  a  reduction  of  the 
note  circulation,’  passed  on  21  Nov.  1947,  provides  for  the  cancellation  of 
60%  of  all  funds  deposited  before  Doc.  1945 ;  the  conversion  of  the  remaining 
40%  into  2%  state  bonds,  except  funds  re-deposited  between  4  July  and 
30  Nov.  1946.  The  latter,  as  well  as  funds  deposited  after  22  Deo.  1945, 
were  exchanged  at  a  rate  of  1 :  1.  The  law  enacts  also  the  exchange  of  all 
bank-notes  in  circulation  at  the  rate  of  3  :  1,  with  the  exception  of  150 
schillings,  converted  at  par  for  each  person. 

The  National  Bank  for  Austria,  which  was  opened  on  2  Jan.  1923,  was 
taken  over  by  the  German  Reichsbank  on  17  March  1938.  It  was  re-estab¬ 
lished  on  3  July  1945.  Its  first  weekly  balance-sheet  (7  Oct.  1946)  showed 
assets  and  liabilities  of  12,560*66m.  schilhngs,  including  foreign  exchange  of 
8-95m.  schilhngs  and  a  circulation  of  5,133-15m.  schilhngs.  At  31  Dec. 
1957  foreign  exchange  stood  at  10,592m.  and  note  circulation  at  15,402-6m'. 
schiUings. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  use. 
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DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Austbia  m  Great  Britain  (18  Belgrave  Square,  S.W.l) 
Ambassador.  Dr  Johannes  Schwarzenberg  (accredited  23  March  1955). 
Coutisellor.  Dr  Georg  Schlumberger.  Military  and  Air  AttacM.  Col. 
Heinrich  Jordis-Lohausen.  Press  AttacM.  Otto  Seiffert. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Edinburgh,  Jersey  and  Manchester. 
Austria  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina  (also  Minister  in  Paraguay 
and  Uruguay),  Belgium  (also  Minister  in  Luxembourg),  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile  (also  Minister  in  Bolivia  and  Peru),  France  (also  Minister  in  Irish  Re¬ 
public),  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands, 
Poland,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  U.S.A.  (also  Minister  in  Cuba, 
Domniican  Republic  and  Haiti),  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Vatican,  Yugoslavia  (also 
Minister  in  Albania);  and  legations  in  Australia  (also  for  New  Zealand), 
Bulgaria,  Colombia  (also  for  Ecuador  and  Venezuela),  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Hungary,  India  (also  for  Ceylon),  Iran  (also  for  Afghani¬ 
stan),  Israel,  Lebanon  (also  for  Iraq,  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia),  Mexico 
(also  for  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Panama),  Norway,  Pakistan  (also  for  Burma),  Portugal,  Rumania,  Thailand 
(also  for  Cambodia,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines),  Union  of  South  Africa, 
United  Arab  Republic  (also  for  Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan). 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Austria 

Ambassador.  Sir  Reginald  James  Bowker,  K.C.M.G.  (accredited  5  Nov. 
1958). 

Counsellors.  J.  Y.  McKenzie;  C.  G.  Harris  {Commercial). 

First  Secretaries.  P.  J.  Tripp;  C.  E.  Rolo,  O.B.E.;  P.  G.  A.  Wakefield 
{Commercial)-,  R.  0.  Barritt  {Labour);  R.  A.  Burroughs  {Information); 
W.  Hair  {Consular);  D.  A.  Prater,  O.B.E. 

AttacM  for  Naval  Questions.  Cdr  W.  G.  McC.  Bum,  R.N. 

Military  and  Air  AttacM.  Col.  D’Arcy  J.  D.  Mander,  D.S.O. 

There  are  consuls  at  Vienna  and  Innsbruck. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  information.  Tho  Austrian  Central  Statistical  Office  was  founded  in  1863. 
Address:  Neue  Burg,  Heldenplatz,  Vienna.  President:  Dr  Hans  Fuchs.  Main  publica¬ 
tions  : 

Statistisches  Handbuch  fiir  die  Republik  Osterreich.  New  Series.  1950  ff.  (latest  issue, 
1955) 

Statistisc/ie  Nachrichlen.  Monthly 
Beitrdge  cur  dsterreichisctien  Statistik  (17  vols  ) 

Statistik  des  Aussenhandels  Osterreiehs.  Annual  1949-50 ;  quarterly  from  1951 

Ergebnisse  der  Volkszdhlung  1951.  14  vols.  1953 

Osterreiehs  verstaailichte  Industrie.  1953 

Verwaltungsatlas  auf  statistischer  Orundlage.  1952 

osterreiehs  Bevblkerung  in  Bild  und  Zahl.  1952 

'Osterreiehs  Landieirtschafl  in  Bild  und  Zahl.  1953 

Ergebnisse  der  land-  und  forsticirtschafUichen  Betriebszdhlung  1951.  9  vols.  1953 
Ifichtlandwirtschaftliche  BetriebszaMung,  1  Sept.  1954.  1957. 

Fremdenverkehr  in  'dsterreich,  from  1952/53 

Die  erste  Bestandaufnahme  der  osterreichischen  Wirtscha/I.  1954 

Kennst  Du  'dsterreich?  1956 

Eenedikt,  H.  (ed.),  Qeschichte  der  Republik  'Osterreich.  Munich,  1954 
Busohbeck,  B.  H.,  Austria.  New  Tork,  1949 

Hantsch,  H.,  Die  Oeschichle  'Osterreiehs.  Vienna,  1951  , 

Hiscocks,  R.,  The  Rebirth  of  Austria.  London,  1953 

National  Library.  Osterreichische  Nationalbibliothek,  Vienna.  Librarian:  Dr  Josef 
StmnmToU. 
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Royattmb  de  Belgiqtje — Koninkbuk  Belgie 

King.  Baudouin,  born  7  Sept.  1930,  succeeded  his  father,  Leopold  III, 
on  17  July  1951,  when  he  took  the  oath  on  the  constitution  before  the  two 
Chambers. 

Father  of  the  King.  Leopold  III,  born  3  Nov.  1901,  son  of  the  late 
King  Albert  (died  17  Beb.  1934)  and  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  Duchess  of  Bavaria, 
Princess  of  Belgium;  married  (1)  on  4  Nov.  1926  to  Princess  Astrid  of 
Sweden,  died  29  Aug.  1935,  and  (2)  on  11  Sept,  (civil  marriage,  6  Dec.)  1941, 
to  Mile  Marie  Lilian  Baels,  Princess  de  Rethy,  daughter  of  Hendrik  Baels, 
formerly  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Leopold  III  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
23  Feb.  1934 ;  on  20  Sept.  1944  parliament  elected  Prince  Charles,  Count  of 
Flanders,  Leopold’s  brother,  as  Regent  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Regency 
ended  on  22  Julj'  1950 ;  but  King  Leopold  delegated  his  powers  to  Prince 
Baudouin  on  11  Aug.  1950,  and  abdicated  on  16  July  1951. 

Brother  and  Sister  of  the  King.  (1)  Josephine  Charlotte,  Princess  of 
Belgium,  bom  11  Oct.  1927;  married  to  Prince  Jean  of  Luxembourg, 
9  April  1953;  (2)  Albert,  Prince  of  Li^ge,  bom  6  June  1934.  Half-brother 
and  half-sisters  of  the  King.  Prince  Alexandre,  bom  18  July  1942;  Princess 
Marie  Christine,  born  6  Feb.  1951 ;  Princess  Maria-Esmeralda,  bom  30 
Sept.  1956. 

Uncle  and  Aunt  of  the  King.  (1)  Prince  Charles,  Count  of  Flanders, 
bom  10  Oct.  1903.  (2)  Princess  Marie-Jose,  bom  4  Aug.  1906,  married  to 
Prince  Umberto  (King  Umberto  II  of  Italy  in  1946)  on  8  Jan.  1930. 

The  King  has  a  civil  hst  of  36m.  francs.  The  Queen  Mother  and  Prince 
Charles,  the  former  Regent,  each  receive  an  annual  grant  of  4m.  francs. 
The  Royal  family  have  an  additional  allowance  of  6m.  francs  per  annum. 

Belgian  Sovereigns 

Leopold  I  .  .  .  .  1831-65  Leopold  III  .  .  1934-44,  1950-51 

Leopold  II  ...  1865-1909  Regency  ....  1944-50 

Albert  .  .  1909-34  Baudouin  ....  1961- 


CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  kingdom  of  Belgium  formed  itself  into  an  independent  state  in 
1830,  having  from  1815  been  part  of  the  Netherlands.  The  secession  was 
decreed  on  4  Oct.  1830  by  a  provisional  government,  established  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  revolution  which  broke  out  at  Bmssels,  on  25  Aug.  1830.  A 
National  Congress  elected  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  King  of  the 
Belgians  on  4  June  1831;  he  ascended  the  throne  21  July  1831. 

By  the  Treaty  of  London,  15  Nov.  1831,  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
was  guaranteed  by  Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  19  April  1839,  which  estab¬ 
lished  peace  between  King  Leopold  I  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  that 
all  the  states  of  Europe  recognized  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  In  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  (28  June  1919)  it  is  stated  that  as  the  treaties  of  1839  ‘  no  longer 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation,’  these  are  abrogated  and  will 
be  replaced  by  other  treaties. 
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NatioTial  flag:  black,  yellow,  red  (vertical). 

National  anthem:  Apres  des  siecles  d’esclavage  (La  Braban5onne :  words 
by  Jenneval,  1830;  tune  by  F.  van  Campenbout,  1830). 

Both  French  and  Flemish  are  official  languages. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  1831,  Belgium  is  ‘a  constitutional, 
representative  and  hereditary  monarchy.’  Article  25  declares  that  ‘all 
powers  emanate  from  the  nation.’  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
King,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  The  royal  succession 
is  in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  By  marriage  without 
the  King’s  consent,  however,  the  right  of  succession  is  forfeited,  but  may  be 
restored  by  the  King  with  the  consent  of  the  two  Chambers.  No  act  of  the 
King  can  have  effect  unless  countersigned  by  one  of  his  Ministers,  who  thus 
becomes  responsible  for  it.  The  King  convokes,  prorogues  and  dissolves  the 
Chambers.  In  default  of  male  heirs,  the  King  may  nominate  his  successor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chambers.  If  the  successor  be  under  18  years  of  age, 
the  two  Chambers  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  regent  dur¬ 
ing  the  minority. 

Those  sections  of  the  Belgian  Constitution  which  regulate  the  organization 
of  the  legislative  power  were  revised  in  Oct.  1921.  For  both  Senate  and 
Chamber  all  elections  are  held  on  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage. 

The  Senate  consists  of  members  elected  for  4  years,  partly  directly  and 
partly  indirectly.  The  number  elected  directly  is  equal  to  half  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  The  constituent  body  is 
similar  to  that  which  elects  deputies  to  the  Chamber;  the  minimum  age  of 
electors  is  fixed  at  21  years,  and  the  minimum  length  of  residence  required 
is  6  months.  Women  were  given  the  suffrage  at  parliamentary  elections  on 
24  March  1948.  In  the  direct  elections  of  members  both  of  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Representatives  the  principle  of  proportional  representation 
was  introduced  by  law  of  29  Dec.  1899. 

Senators  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  provincial  councils,  on  the  basis 
of  one  for  200,000  inhabitants.  Every  addition  of  125,000  inhabitants  gives 
the  right  to  one  senator  more.  Each  provincial  council  elects  at  least  3 
senators.  There  are  at  present  46  provincial  senators.  No  one,  during  2 
years  preceding  the  election,  must  have  been  a  member  of  the  council 
appointing  him.  Senators  are  elected  by  the  Senate  itself  in  the  proportion 
of  half  of  the  preceding  category.  The  senators  belonging  to  these  two 
latter  categories  are  also  elected  by  the  method  of  proportional  representa¬ 
tion.  All  senators  must  be  at  least  40  years  of  age.  They  receive  180,000 
francs  per  annum.  Sons  of  the  King,  or  failing  these,  Belgian  princes  of  the 
reigning  branch  of  the  royal  family,  are  by  right  senators  at  the  age  of  18, 
but  have  no  voice  in  the  deliberations  till  the  age  of  25  years. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  are  elected  directly  by 
the  electoral  body.  Their  number,  at  present  212  (law  of  18  May  1949),  is 
proportioned  to  the  population,  and  cannot  exceed  one  for  every  40,000 
inhabitants.  They  sit  for  4  years.  Deputies  must  be  not  less  than  25  years 
of  age,  and  resident  in  Belgium.  Each  deputy  has  an  annual  allowance  of 
225,000  francs.  Senators  and  deputies  have  also  a  free  pass  all  the  year 
over  Belgian  railways. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  meet  annually  in  the  month  of  November  and 
must  sit  for  at  least  40  days;  but  the  King  has  the  power  of  convoking 
them  on  extraordinary  occasions  and  of  dissolving  them  either  simultaneously 
or  separately.  In  the  latter  case  a  new  election  must  take  place  within  40 
days  and  a  meeting  of  the  chambers  within  2  months.  An  adjournment 
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cannot  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  1  month  without  the  consent  of  the 
Chambers. 

Parties  in  the  Senate,  elected  1  June  1968 :  Christian  Social,  91 ;  Socialist, 
65;  Liberal,  18;  Communist,  1. 

Parties  in  the  Chamber  elected  1  June  1958:  Christian  Social,  104; 
Socialist,  84;  Liberal,  21;  Communist  2;  Flemish  People’s  Union,  1. 

The  Executive  Government  (Christian  Social  and  Liberal),  formed  on 
6  Nov.  1958,  was,  in  April  1959,  composed  as  follows: 

Prime  Minister.  Gaston  Eyskens. 

Assistant  Prime  Minister.  A.  Lilar. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Pierre  Wigny. 

Minister  of  Finance,  Jan  van  Houtte. 

Minister  of  Justice.  L.  Merchiers  (Lib.). 

Minister  of  Defence.  Arthur  Gilson. 

Minister  of  the  Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi.  Maurice  van  Hemelrijck. 

Minister  of  Education.  C.  Moureaux  (Lib.). 

Minister  for  the  Middle  Classes.  Paul  van  den  Boeynants. 

Minister  of  the  Interior.  R.  Lefebvre  (Lib.). 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  Baron  Albert  de  ’STeeschauwer. 

Minister  of  Communications.  Paul  Willem  Segers. 

Minister  of  Economic  Affairs.  J.  van  der  Schueren  (Lib.). 

Minister  of  Public  Health  and  Family.  Paul  Meyers. 

Minister  of  Public  Works.  0.  van  Audenhove  (Lib.). 

Minister  of  Foreign  Trade.  J.  van  Offelen  (Lib.). 

Minister  of  Labour.  0.  Behogne. 

Minister  of  Cultural  Affairs.  P.  Harmel. 

Minister  of  Social  Security.  Leon  Servais. 

Local  Government 

The  9  provinces  and  2,663  communes  of  Belgium  have  a  large  measure 
of  autonomous  government.  According  to  the  law  of  16  April  1920,  all 
Belgians  over  21  years  of  age  without  distinction  of  sex,  who  have  been 
domiciled  for  at  least  6  months,  have  the  right  to  vote  in  communal  elec¬ 
tions.  Proportional  representation  is  applied  to  the  communal  elections,  and 
communal  councils  are  to  be  renewed  every  6  years.  In  each  commune  there 
is  a  college  composed  of  the  burgomaster  as  the  president  and  a  certain 
number  of  aldermen. 

De  Seyn,  Dictiomiaire  historique  et  giographique  de)  cmnrnune)  beiges.  2  vols.  Brussels,  1934 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 


Belgium  has  an  area  of  30,506  sq.  km,  or  11,  775  sq.  miles.  The  Belgian 
exclave  of  Baarle-Hertog  in  the  Netherlands  has  an  area  of  7  sq.  km,  and 
a  population  (31  Dec.  1957)  of  1,001  males  and  946  females. 

By  an  agreement  signed  on  23  Sept.  1956  the  frontier  with  Germany  was 
slightly  readjusted. 


Census  Population 
1900  6,693,548 

1910  7,423,784 

1920  7,465,782 


Increase 
Total  %  per 
increase  annum 

624,227  1-03 

730,236  1-09 

41,998  0-06 


Census  Population 
1930  8,092,004 

1947  8,512,195 


Increase 
Total  %  per 
increase  annum 

626,222  0-84 

217,521  0-36 
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Provinces 

Provincial 

capitals 

Ajea 

(hectares) 

Estimated 

1955 

population  (31  Dec. 

1956  1957 

Antwerp  (Anvers) 

.  Antwerp 

286,045 

1,362,908 

1,887,782 

1,376,113 

1,389,860 

Brabant  . 

.  Brussels 

328,312 

1,901,888 

1,919,837 

j  _('We3t. 

.  Bruges 

323,406 

1.032,169 

1,038,047 

1,044,451 

Flanders|  _ 

.  Ghent 

297,103 

1,249,436 

1,261,125 

1,253,208 

1,257,002 

Hainaut  . 

,  Mons 

372,065 

1,265,937 

1,279,063 

1,005,849 

Litge 

.  Lifege 

395,118 

994,185 

528,123 

998,561 

Limbourg 

.  Haaselt 

240,767 

535,782 

646,877 

Lnxembourg 

.  Arlon 

441,820 

216,394 

216,198 

316,364 

Namur 

.  Namur 

386,026 

394,126 

365,709 

367,475 

Total  . 

3,050,660 

8,396,246 

8,951,443 

9,026,778 

In  1957  there  were  4,439,030  males  and  4,587,748  females. 

Foreigners  numbered  379,528  on  1  Nov.  1954,  including  161,495  Italians, 
55,316  French,  49,736  Dutch,  10,607  German  and  8,224  British. 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years: 


Deaths  Marriages 


Births 

1955  147,349 

1956  148,527 

1957  151,106 


107,453  68,881 

107,523  68,700 

68,338 


Immigra- 

Divorces  tion 

4,416  51,106 

4,313  62,693 

4,527  68,794 


Emigra¬ 

tion 

32,767 

36,698 

36,621 


Illegitimate  births  in  1956,  3,133.  Of  the  total  births,  including  still¬ 
born,  in  1956  (151,091),  77,445  were  boys,  and  73,646  girls. 

The  most  important  towns,  with  estimated  population  on  31  Deo. 


1957,  are : 

Brussels  and  suburbs  ^ . 

993,766 

Antwerp  (Anvers) 

256,126 

Ghent  (Gand) 

161,382 

Liige 

156,612 

Mechelen  (Malines) 

63,298 

Deume 

63,184 

Ostend  (Ostende) 

54,297 

Brugge  (Bruges)  . 

52,278 

50,210 

Borgerhout 

Berchem 

47,310 

St  Nicolas 

46,739 

Genk 

46,497 

Alost 

44,179 

Seraing 

42,534 

Oourtrai 

41,779 

Verviers 

37,185 

Monscron  . 

36,562 

Tmnhout  . 

34,764 

Roulers 

34,575 

Hasselt 

34,486 

Louvain 

33,793 

Toumai 

33,342 

Merksem 

33,026 

Namur 

32,848 

Wilryck 

31,482 

Hoboken  . 

30,552 

Vilvorde 

30,143 

Jumet 

29,674 

Herstal 

29,330 

Lierre  (Lier) 

29,060 

Charleroi  . 

28,433 

Mons 

26,049 

Lokeren 

26,926 

Eonse  (Eenaii) 

26,246 

‘  The  suburbs  comprise  18  distinct  communes,  viz.,  Anderlecht,  Btterbeek,  Forest 
txeUes,  Jette,  Koekelberg,  Molenbeek  St  Jean,  St  GiUes,  St  Josse-ten-Noode,  Schaer- 
beek,  Uccle,  Woluwe-St  Lambert,  Auderghem,  Watermael-Boitsfort,  Woluwe-St  lierre, 
Berchem,  Ste  Agathe,  Bvere  and  Ganshoren. 


RELIGION 

Of  the  inhabitants  professing  a  rehgion  the  majority  are  Roman  Catholic, 
but  no  inquiry  as  to  the  profession  of  faith  is  now  made  at  the  censuses. 
There  are,  however,  statistics  concerning  the  clergy,  and  according  to  these 
there  were  in  1958:  Roman  Catholic  higher  clergy,  96  ;  inferior  clergy, 
6,647  ;  Protestant  pastors,  31 ;  Anghcan  Church,  9  chaplains;  Jews  (rabbis 
and  ministers),  17.  The  State  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  church.  There  is  full  religious  hberty,  and  part  of 
the  income  of  the  ministers  of  all  denominations  is  paid  from  the  national 
treasury. 

There  are  6  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  subdivided  mto  262  deaneries. 
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The  Protestant  (Evangelical)  Church  is  under  a  synod.  There  is  also  a 
Central  Jewish  Consistory,  a  Central  Committee  of  the  Anghcan  Church  and 
a  Free  Protestant  Church. 


EDUCATION 

There  are  universities  at  Louvain  (founded  7  Sept.  1426),  Brussels, 
Ghent  and  Liege,  the  two  latter  being  state  institutions.  In  Oct.  1930 
Ghent  University  became  a  Flemish  university.  In  1957-68  Ghent  had 
3,635  students;  Liege,  4,200;  Louvain,  11,014;  Brussels,  4,056.  On 
11  Nov.  1923,  the  Colonial  School  at  Antwerp  (founded  11  Jan.  1920)  and 
the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  were  constituted  a  colonial  university  (161 
students  in  1957-68).  There  are  also  several  state  agricultural  institutes, 
viz.,  a  state  veterinary  school  at  Ciu-eghem  (124  students)  and  2  state 
agricultural  institutes  (at  Gembloux  and  Ghent,  with  together  307  students). 
The  Polytechnical  Faculty  at  Mons  had  277  students;  there  are  also  7 
commercial  colleges,  that  at  Antwerp  being  a  state  institution  (288  students). 
There  are  5  royal  academies  of  fine  arts  and  5  royal  conservatoires  at 
Bruissels,  Liege,  Ghent,  Antwerp  and  Mons,  128  schools  of  music  and  62 
schools  of  design. 

Secondary  Education  (1956-57).  99  royal  athenaeums,  22  royal  lyciea. 

7  commimal  and  provincial  athenaeums,  8  communal  and  provincial  lycees, 
199  ecoles  moyennes,  of  which  there  were  182  state  schools  and  17  communal. 
Number  of  pupils  in  grammar  and  modem  schools  totalled  161,878.  There 
were  also  556  free  higher-grade  schools  (271  for  boys,  285  for  girls)  with 
90,895  pupils  (61,083  boys,  29,812  girls). 

Elementary  Education  (1956-57).  There  were  9,047  primary  schools, 
with  945,486  pupils  (477,717  boys,  467,769  girls)  and  4,539  infant  schools, 
with  352,741  pupils. 

Normal  Schools  (1956-57).  There  were  45  for  training  secondary 
teachers  (3,269  students);  88  for  training  elementary  teachers  (13,062 
students),  and  42  normal  infant  schools,  with  4,131  students. 

Each  commune  must  have  at  least  one  primary  school.  The  cost  of 
primary  instruction  devolves  on  the  communes,  with  subsidies  from  the 
State  and  provinces. 

Cinemas  (1968).  There  were  1,448  cinemas,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
783,181. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE 

The  new  regime  of  social  security  in  Belgium  is  based  on  the  law  of  Deo. 
1944.  It  applies  to  all  workers  and  is  administered  by  the  Central  National 
Office  of  Social  Security  (O.N.S.S.),  which  collects  from  employers  and 
employees  all  contributions  referring  to  family  allowances,  health  insurance, 
old  age  insurance,  holidays,  etc.  These  sums  are  distributed  by  the  Central 
Office  to  the  various  institutions  concerned  with  these  benefits.  Insurance 
against  unemployment  is  organized  through  a  common  fund,  which  also 
undertakes  to  re-equip  the  unemployed  for  another  employment  while  in 
the  meantime  providing  for  their  families.  The  legislation  of  1944  has  been 
completed  during  the  last  years  by  a  number  of  new  bills  and  decrees,  increas¬ 
ing  allowances,  making  fresh  provisions  for  housing  (1945),  injuries  while 
working,  professional  illnesses,  etc.  (1948). 

Apart  from  private  charity,  the  poor  are  assisted  by  the  communes 
through  the  agency  of  the  bureaux  de  bienfaisance,  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide 
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outdoor  relief,  and  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  hospices  civils.  Provisions 
of  a  national  character  have  been  made  for  looking  after  war  orphans  and 
men  disabled  in  the  war.  Certain  other  estabhshments,  either  state  or 
provincial,  provide  for  the  needs  of  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind,  and  of  children 
who  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  courts.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
repressing  begging  and  providing  shelter  for  the  homeless. 

In  1956  there  were  10,793  physicians  (including  239  dentists),  666  other 
dentists,  6,116  pharmacists  and  3,821  midwives.  Hospital  beds  numbered 
36,851. 

JUSTICE 

Judges  are  appointed  for  life.  There  is  1  court  of  cassation,  3  courts  of 
appeal,  and  assize  courts  for  pohtioal  and  criminal  cases.  There  are  26 
ju^cial  districts,  each  with  a  court  of  first  instance.  In  each  of  the  230 
cantons  is  a  justice  and  judge  of  the  peace.  There  are,  besides,  various 
special  tribunals.  There  is  trial  by  jury. 

FINANCE 


Revenue  and  expenditure  for  5  calendar  years  (in  Im.  francs) : 


1955 

1956 

1957  > 

1958  ' 

1959  ' 

Receipts : 

Ordinary 

War 

Extraordinary 

81,358 

707 

8,347 

89,546 

768 

15,279 

99,609 

346 

10,374 

97,919 

350 

833 

101,879 

'eb 

Total  . 

90,412 

105,593 

110,329 

99,102 

.  . 

Expenditure : 
Ordinary 
Extraordinary 

81,001 

14,271 

86,134 

10,472 

94,083 

17,722 

93,865 

19,169 

106,875 

20,000 

Total  . 

95,272 

96,606 

111,805 

113,034 

126,875 

'  Budget  estimates.  *  Provisional  accounts. 

On  31  Dec.  1957  the  Belgian  public  debt  consisted  of:  Internal  debt, 
consohdated,  186,283,871,312  francs ;  short  and  middle  terms,  86,530,843,688 
francs;  at  sight,  23,696,506,.396  francs.  External  debt,  48,408,328,106 
francs.  Total,  344,919,649,502  francs. 

DEFENCE 

A  military  and  technical  agreement  signed  by  Belgium  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  on  10  May  1948  provides  for  standardization  of  equipment,  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  training  methods  and  contacts  between  the  staffs  of  the  mihtary 
colleges. 

Army 

According  to  the  Mihtary  Law  passed  in  1937,  the  Belgian  Army  was 
recruited  by  means  of  annual  calls  to  the  colours  and  by  voluntary  enhst- 
ments.  Mihtary  service  was  compulsory  for  those  called  to  the  colours. 

Voluntary  enhstment  was  for  5  years  (for  youths  less  than  17),  4  years 
(for  youths  less  than  18)  and  3  years  (for  youths  over  18).  The  duration 
of  mihtary  obligation  was  fixed  at  25  years,  of  which  15  were  to  be  served 
in  the  Regular  Army  and  Reserve  and  10  years  in  the  Territorial  Army. 
The  period  of  compulsory  service  has  been  reduced  from  24  months  in 
1951,  to  21  in  1952,  18  in  1964  and  15  in  1957. 

The  Army,  comprising  1  corps  of  2  infantry  divisions  (1946),  is  being 
reorganized  on  lines  to  be  decided  by  a  Commission  Mixte. 
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Navy  i 

On  28  Feb.  1949  the  control  of  Force  Navale  Beige  was  transferred  from  p 
the  Ministry  of  Communications  to  the  Ministry  of  National  Defence,  i'. 
The  Belgian  naval  forces  include  the  frigate  Ftctor  Billet,  employed  as  a  | 
fishery  protection  and  training  ship,  6  ocean  minesweepers,  4  fleet  mine¬ 
sweepers,  26  coastal  minesweepers,  16  inshore  minesweepers,  a  training  ship, 
and  the  4,500-ton  naval  auxiliary  transport  Kamina.  Naval  personnel,  i: 
4,800  officers  and  men.  i 

Am  Foece  i 

The  Air  Force  comprises  14  operational  squadrons.  These  are  organized  pi 

into  4  fighter-interceptor  wings,  equipped  with  Hunter  day  fighters  and  |i 
Canadian-built  CF-100  all-weather  fighters;  2  fighter-bomber  wings  with  H 
F-84F  Thunderstreak  and  RF-84F  Thunderflash  aircraft;  and  a  transport  | 
wing  with  C-119,  C-54  and  smaller  aircraft.  Total  strength  is  about  21,000  I 
personnel  and  400  aircraft,  not  counting  training  and  second-line  machines,  ji 

PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Of  the  total  area  of  3,050,708  hectares,  there  were  in  1957, 
1,626,189  hectares  under  cultivation,  of  which  31-01%  were  under  cereals, 
0-85%  vegetables,  6-63%  industrial  plants,  7-64  root  crops,  3-33%  pastures 
and  48-02%  meadows.  (Only  plots  of  1  hectare  and  over  were  included  in 
the  census  of  1957.)  The  forest  area  covers  19%  of  the  land  surface  (1950). 


Chief 

Area  in  hectares 

Produce  in  metric 

tons 

crops 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1955 

1956 

1957 

"Wheat  . 

187,298 

183,770 

203,881 

714,318 

696,491 

750,878 

Barley  . 

80,476 

89,350 

84,871 

280,471 

288,173 

295,700 

Oats 

146,003 

154,663 

145,389 

481,1-48 

483,896 

453,945 

Rye 

68,018 

62,711 

60,265 

219,766 

196,396 

190,009 

Potatoes 

67,782 

69,640 

60,011 

2,184,184 

2,033,890 

2,043,481 

Beet  (sugar)  . 

57,038 

61,228 

62,082 

2,245,906 

2,203,547 

2,486,736 

Beet  (fodder). 

61,858 

69,723 

57,062 

6,264,616 

4,701,330 

4,961,799 

Tobacco 

1,161 

1,065 

1,033 

2,995 

2,481 

2,975 

On  1  Jan.  1958  there  were  180,691  horses,  2,448,327  horned  cattle  (in¬ 
cluding  953,976  milch  cows),  63,257  sheep,  4,932  goats  and  1,263,358  pigs. 

Fisheries.  The  total  quantity  of  fish  landed  amounted  to  60,103  tons 
valued  at  554,105,000  francs  in  1956;  49,558  tons  at  492,388,000  francs  in 
1957.  The  fishhig  fleet  had  a  total  tonnage  of  29,229  gross  tons  at  31  Dec. 
1957. 


Mining. 


Goal 

Briquettes 

Coke 

Cast  iron . 
Wrought  steel 
Finished  steel 


Output  (in  metric  tons)  for  5  calendar  years : 


1953 

30,060.290 

1,332,629 

6,9*15,416 

4,209,831 

4,432,278 

3,361,303 


1954 

29,248,710 

1,378,273 

6,146,821 

4,626,092 

4,916,086 

3,490,228 


1956 

29,919,670 

1,554,103 

6,699,963 

6,385,110 

5,852,311 

4,351,331 


1966 

29,460,950 

1,818,297 

7,270,460 

6,760,640 

6,381,525 

4,765,162 


1957 

29,086,393 

1,822,333 

7,156,474 

6,587,662 

6,275,859 

4.444.969 


Production  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  1954,  26,275;  1955,  19,600;  1956, 
13,629;  1957,  16,134  metric  tons. 


Industry.  In  1956  there  were  28  sugar  factories,  output  309,565  metric 
tons  of  raw  sugar;  7  sugar  refineries,  output,  194,061  metric  tons;  19  distil¬ 
leries,  output  264,328  hectolitres  of  potable  and  industrial  alcohol;  500 
breweries,  output  9,769,318  hectolitres  of  beer;  margarine  factories,  output, 
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92,380  (1957:  95,253)  metric  tons;  match  factories,  output  59,210m.  (1957: 
60,543m.)  matches. 

Power.  The  production  of  electricity  (1,000  kwh.)  amounted  to  9,585,655 
in  1953;  10,339,144  in  1954;  10,948,556  in  1955;  11,846,951  in  1956; 
12,610,976  in  1957;  that  of  gas  (in  1,000  cu.  metres)  to  1,768,839  in  1953; 
1,949,775  in  1954;  2,065,081  in  1955;  2,242,749  in  1956;  2,220,167  in  1957. 

Overseas  Economic  Survey ;  Belgium  and  Luxembourg.  H.M.S.O.,  1963 
Baudhoin,  Fernand,  Hisioire  iconomique  de  la  Belgique,  1914-39.  Brassels.  1944. — L’icono- 
mie  beige  sous  I'occupation  1940-44.  Brussels,  1945 
Buttgeubaoh,  H.,  Les  iliniraux  de  Belgique  el  du  Congo  Beige.  LItge,  1947 
Dechesne,  Laurent,  Histoire  iconomique  et  sociale  de  la  Belgique.  Paris,  1932 
Marione,  B.,  Les  sociitis  d’iconomie  mixte  en  Belgique.  Brussels,  1947 
Sabbe,  B.,  Histoire  de  I’industrie  liniire  en  Belgique.  Brussels,  1946 
Van  Houtte,  J.  A.,  Esquisse  d'une  histoire  iconomique  de  la  Belgique.  LouTam,  1943 


COMMERCE 


By  the  convention  concluded  at  Brussels  on  25  July  1921  between 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg  and  ratified  on  5  March  1922  an  economic  union 
was  formed  by  the  two  countries,  and  the  customs  frontier  between  them  was 
abolished  on  1  May  1922.  Dissolved  in  Aug.  1940,  the  union  was  re-estab¬ 
lished  on  1  May  1945. 

On  14  March  1947,  in  execution  of  an  agreement  signed  in  London  on 
5  Sept.  1944,  there  was  concluded  a  customs  union  between  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  other.  The 
union  came  into  force  on  1  Jan.  1948,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Benelux 
Customs  Union.  A  joint  tariff  has  been  adopted  and  import  duties  are  no 
longer  levied  at  the  Netherlands  frontier,  but  import  licences  may  still  be 
required. 


Bexelux  Information  is  supplied  by  the  Secretariat  General  de  I’XTnion  Douanitre- 
Neerlando-Belgo-Luxembourgeoise,  170,  Bue  de  la  Loi,  Brussels.  It  publishes  Benelux. 
Bulletin  Trimestriel  de  Statistique ;  Stalistisch  EwartacUbericht  1955  11.) 

Imports  and  exports  for  6  calendar  years  (in  1,000  Belgian  francs) : 


1938 

1948 

1950 


Imports 

23,166,507 

87,617,990 

97,503,173 


Exports 

21,723,953 

74,121,269 

82,570,926 


1955 

1966 

1957 


Imports 

142,202,432 

163,624,364 

171,622,026 


Exports 

138,961,415 

158,123,721 

169,301,749- 


Trade  by  principal  countries  (in  1,000  Belgian  francs) : 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1955 

1956 

1957 

France  * 

17,692,536 

19,482,201 

20,427,673 

13,896,863 

16,904,155 

17,563,809 

U.S.A. 

15,673,351 

20,428,769 

21,247,019 

12,183,398 

15,090,442 

13,112,777 

U.K.  . 

12,058,514 

13,227,314 

14,078,663 

8,927,524 

10,089,676 

8,884,040 

Netherlands . 

18,810,873 

21,362,687 

24,302,266 

28,766,191 

34,658,611 

36,214,501 

Germany,  W. 

19,702,662 

24,339,808 

26,729,784 

16,334,691 

16,058,834 

16,285,584 

Germany,  E. 

321,810 

373,414 

420,588 

381,710 

341,599 

239,356 

Argentina  . 

1,219,594 

1,685,314 

2,046,657 

1,162,752 

768,694 

2,778,485 

Italy  . 

2,188,137 

2,359,644 

3,235,976 

3,064,294 

3,191,207 

3,340,671 

Switzerland 

2,850,807 

3,307,977 

3,434,610 

2,813,720 

4,778,368 

4,552,704 

Belg.  Congo 

11,656,135 

12,109,654 

9,439,402 

6,468,425 

6,919,627 

6,824,227 

Denmark 

598,844 

722,102 

722,173 

2,896,973 

2,659,489 

2,574,118 

U.S.S.K.  . 

1,471,122 

1,791,621 

1,745,846 

846,183 

1,586,078 

1,410,042 

India  . 

1,237,187 

785,682 

689,020 

1,145,966 

2,448,813 

1,969,244 

Dn.  of  S.  Air. 

1,569,868 

1,970,289 

1,952,282 

1,405,716 

1,360,467 

1,591,821 

Canada 

2,486,068 

2,303,222 

2,110,326 

1,446,064 

2,544,896 

2,081,552 

Brazil 

1,125,229 

1,507,609 

996,369 

1,158,366 

709,284 

1,036,647 

Australia 

3,269,655 

3,378,395 

3,829,077 

1,335,883 

1,073,379 

755,817 

*  Including  the  Saar  territory. 
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The  total  trade  between  the  U.K.  and  Belgium  (in  £  sterling)  was  as 
follows  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 


1938 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1958 

Imports  to  U.K. 

18,625,146 

63,628,664 

72,922,264 

60,133,808 

60,469,522 

Exports  from  U.K.  . 

8,219,780 

62,905,497 

69,226,932 

77,728,616 

69,481,416 

Re-exports  from  U.K. 

4,433,018 

4,264,233 

4,045,737 

3,602,295 

4,749,329 

Principal  Belgian-Luxembourg  exports  to  the  U.K.  in  1956:  Textiles 
<49,438  metric  tons ;  2,377m.  francs) ;  metals  (422,241  metric  tons ; 

3,166m.  francs);  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  (345,670  metric 
tons;  768m.  francs). 

Principal  Belgian-Luxembourg  imports  from  the  U.K.  in  1956  :  Machinery 
and  electrical  apparatus  (26,259  metric  tons;  2,367m.  francs);  vehicles, 
chiefly  motor  cars,  and  aircraft  (76,786  metric  tons;  1,464m.  francs); 
textiles  (18,203  metric  tons;  1,070m.  francs);  precious  stones  (9  metric 
tons;  3,740m.  francs). 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.'^  On  1  Jan.  1958  the  Belgian  merchant  fleet  was  composed  of 
1)1  ships  of  391,071  tons  net.  There  were  20  Belgian  shipping  companies, 
of  which  the  most  important  were  the  Compagnie  Maritime  Beige,  with  37 
ships,  and  the  ‘  Armement  Deppe,’  with  15  ships. 

The  navigation  at  the  port  of  Antwerp  in  1957  was  as  follows :  Number 
of  vessels  entered,  15,903  ;  tonnage,  39,546,112.  Number  of  vessels  cleared, 
15,842;  tonnage,  39,342,217. 

The  totall  ength  of  navigable  waterwaj'S  (rivers  and  canals)  in  1957  was 
1,583  km. 

Roads.  The  total  length  of  the  roads  in  Belgium  on  31  Dec.  1957  was  as 
follows  :  State  roads,  9,868  km;  provincial  roads,  1,336  km.  The  majority 
of  roads  are  metalled. 

Number  of  motor  vehicles  in  Belgium,  15  Aug.  1956,  932,363,  including 
538,873  passenger  cars,  4,235  buses,  145,630  lorries,  243,626  motor  cycles. 

Railways.  The  main  Belgian  lines  were  a  State  enterprise  from  their 
inception  in  1834.  In  1926  the  ‘  Societe  Nationale  des  Chemins  de  Per 
Beiges’  (S.N.C.B.)  was  formed  to  take  over  the  railways.  The  State  is  sole 
holder  of  the  ordinary  shares  of  S.N.C.B.,  which  carry  the  majority  vote  at 
General  Meetings.  The  State  also  retains  a  control  over  fares,  freight  rates, 
borrowing  and  the  construction  of  new  lines,  and  appoints  the  Board  of  the 
company.  The  length  of  railway  operated  on  31  Dec.  1957  was  4,864  km  of 
main  lines.  Revenue  (1957),  12,733m.  francs ;  expenditure,  12,718m.  francs. 

LEunalle,  G.,  Histoire  d^i  chemins  de  fer  beiges.  Brussels,  1943 

Post.  On  31  Dec.  1957  there  were  1,898  post  offices.  The  gross  revenue 
of  the  post  office  in  the  year  1957  amounted  to  2,174,486,235  francs. 

A  regie  of  telegraphs  and  telephones  for  running  the  services  on  business 
lines  was  created  by  the  law  of  19  July  1930,  effective  1  Nov.  1930.  Total 
length  of  public  telegraph  wires  in  1957  was  44,129  Ion.  There  were  (1957) 
819  telegraph  offices.  Receipts  for  1957  were  327,613,210  francs;  expendi¬ 
ture,  345,581,967  francs. 

In  1957  there  were  704  radiograph  stations. 

In  1967  the  telephone  service  comprised  626  exchanges,  connecting 
1,922  public  telephone  stations  and  685,473  subscribers.  There  were 

*  Belgian  shipping  returns  are  given  in  the  oflacial  ‘  Moorsom  tons,’  which  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  net  tons  by  deducting  19-86%  from  the  Moorsom  total. 
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7,888,388  km  of  telephone  line  in  service,  including  7,233,608  km  of  local 
line,  905,756  km  of  inter- urban  and  1,130,322  km  of  international  lines. 
Number  of  telephones  in  Jan.  1958,  986,953.  Receipts  in  1957,  3,031,698,000 
francs;  expenditure,  2,911,164,000  francs. 

Avidiion,  The  national  Belgian  airline  SARENA  (Societe  anonyme 
beige  d’exploitation  de  la  navigation  aerienne)  was  set  up  in  1923.  Its 
capital  is  500m.  francs.  In  addition  to  its  European  network,  Sabena 
operates  different  routes  to  the  Belgian  Congo  via  Tripoli,  Rome,  Geneva, 
Lisbon,  Frankfurt,  Cairo,  Beirut,  Athens  and  Casablanca,  with  through 
connexions  to  South  Africa ;  and  services  to  New  York  and  Israel.  In  1957 
its  airfleet  comprised  68  aircraft,  8  helicopters  and  7  training  machines.  In 
1957  Sabena  flew  39,426,171  km,  carrying  686,090  revenue  passengers, 
30,518,528  ton/km  of  freight  and  6,574,293  ton/km  of  mail. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  franc,  containing  0'01777  gramme  of  fine  gold,  is  the  unit  of  currency. 

No  gold  has  been  minted  since  1882  (save  only  6m.  francs  struck  in 
1914).  New  silver  coins  of  20,  50  and  100  francs  have  been  issued  since 
15  Oct.  1948. 

The  one  bank  of  issue  in  Belgium  is  the  National  Bank,  instituted  1860. 
By  law  of  26  March  1900  its  constitution  was  modified,  and  its  duration 
extended  to  1  Jan.  1929.  In  1926  its  privileges  were  prolonged  for  a  further 
25  years.  It  is  the  cashier  of  the  state,  and  is  authorized  to  carry  on  the 
usual  banking  operations.  The  note  circulation  on  30  Nov.  1956  amounted 
to  112,872m.  francs.  The  articles  of  association  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Belgium  were  modified  on  13  Sept.  1948  so  as  to  strengthen  public  control. 

The  popular  savings  bank  in  Belgium  is  mainly  concentrated  in  the  Caisse 
Generale  d’Epargne  et  de  Retraite,  at  Brussels.  The  Caisse  d’Epargne  is  a 
mixed  company  with  legally  regulated  functions  and  operates  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  It  co-operates  with  the  Belgian 
postal  service,  thus  obviating  any  need  of  a  postal-savings  system.  During 
the  year  1957  deposits  amounted  to  16,400m.  francs  and  withdrawals  to 
13,723m.  francs. 

Ohlepner,  B.  8.,  Belgian  Banking  and  Banking  Theory.  Washington,  1943 
Dupriez,  L.  H.,  Monetary  Reconstruction  in  Belgium,  tfew  York,  1949 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Belgium  in  Great  Britain  (103  Eaton  Square,  S.W.l) 
Ambassador.  Rene  van  Meerbeke  (accredited  14  Feb.  1958). 
Alinister-Counsellor.  Hippoytel  Cools.  Military,  Naval  and  Air  Attach d. 
Col.  B.  E.  M.  Leon  Tancre.  First  Secretaries.  Edmond  Callebaut;  Mile 
Edmonde  Dover;  Robert  Vaes;  JanNaaykens;  Maurice  Boulanger;  Jules 
Herckens;  Daniel  Massonet.  Agricultural  AttachL  Maurice  Cammaerts. 
Colo-nial  AttacM.  J.  L.  C.  de  Quidt.  Shipping  Counsellor.  Baron  Ph.  de 
Gerlache  de  Gomery. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Birmingham, 
Bradford,  Cardiff,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Man¬ 
chester,  Newcastle,  Portsmouth,  Sheffield  and  Southampton. 

Belgium  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Austria,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Inffia,  Italy, 
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Japan,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  U.S.A.,  Vatican,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia;  and 
legations  in  Australia,  Bulgaria,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Ecuador, 
Ethiopia,  Finland,  Guatemala,  Hungary,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Hish 
Republic,  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  New  Zealand,  Philippines, 
Rumania,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Thailand,  Uruguay. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Belgium 

Ambassador.  Sir  George  Labouchere,  K.C.M.G.  (accredited  6  Nov. 
1965). 

Counsellors,  E.  B.  Boothby,  C.M.G. ;  J.  R.  Cotton,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 
(Commercial).  First  Secretaries.  K.  D.  Jamieson;  J.  H.  Baddeley;  Mrs 
H.  de  Vivenot  (Information);  W.  H.  Marsh  (Labour);  C.  C.  Clemens,  M.C. 
(Commercial);  Miss  C.  J.  Polak,  M.B.E.  (Consular).  Military  and  Naval 
AttacM.  Brig.  A.  R.  J.  Villiers.  Air  Attache.  Group  Capt.  P.  J.  Halford, 
A.F.C.  Cultural  Attachi.  Capt.  C.  Howell. 

There  is  a  Consul-General  at  Antwerp  and  a  Consul  at  Ostend. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Institut  National  de  Statiatiqne  (68,  Rue  Boyale, 
Brnssela)  was  set  up  on  24  Jan.  1831,  under  the  designation  of  Bureau  de  Statistique  Gto6rale; 
after  several  changes,  it  received  its  present  name  on  2  May  1946.  The  activities  of  the 
Institute  are  classified  under  the  2  heads  of  Research  and  Information,  Documentation  and 
Publications.  The  8  sections  of  the  Research  Service  are  :  Demography,  Health,  Education 
and  General;  Social  Affairs;  Agriculture;  Industry;  Ounmerce  and  Communications; 
Finances;  Justice;  Mathematical  Statistics.  DiTector-Oenerai  A.  Dufrasne.  Main  publi. 
cations  ; 

Bulletin  du  Comtnerce  ExUrieur.  Monthly 
Bulletin  de  Statistique.  Monthly 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Belgtque  et  du  Congo  Beige.  Amnual  (from  1870) 

Annuaire  Agricole.  1946  11. 

Recensement  ghtiral  de  la  population,  de  I'industrie  et  du  commerce  au  31  diccmbre  1947 
Recensement  iconomique  el  social  au  27  fevrier,  1937.  8  vols. 

L'iconomie  beige.  Annual  (from  1947) 

Almanach  royal  officiel.  Annual.  Brassels 

Dussart,  P.,  and  Contreras,  R.,  Geographic  de  la  Belgique  et  du  Congo.  Brupels,  1 947 
Pirenne,  H.,  Histoire  de  Belgique.  7  vols.  Brussels,  1932.  Bibliographic  de  I’kisloire  de 
Belgique.  3rd  ed.  Brussels,  1931 

Raeymaker,  O.  de,  Belgie’s  intemationaal  Beleid,  1919-39.  Brussels,  1945 
Van  Kalken,  Frans,  Histoire  de  Belgique.  Brussels,  1944.— ia  Belgique  contemporaine  {1780- 
1930).  Paris,  1930. — Entre  deux  guerres;  Esquisse  de  la  vie  politique  en  Belgique  de  1918 
1940.  Brussels,  1945 
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Congo  Belge — Belgisch  Congo 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Until  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  the  territory  drained  by  the  Congo  River  was  practically  unknown. 
When  Stanley  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  in  1877,  King  Leopold  II  of 
the  Belgians  recognized  the  immense  possibihties  of  the  Congo  Basin  and 
took  the  lead  in  exploring  and  exploiting  it.  Various  nations  immediately 
put  forward  claims  by  right  of  earlier  explorations,  especially  Portugal  on 
the  strength  of  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  by  its  navigators 
in  the  16th  century.  Other  claims  and  conflicts  led  to  the  Berhn  Conference 
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of  1884-86,  by  which  King  Leopold  II  was  recognized  as  the  sovereign  head 
of  the  Congo  Free  State. 

The  annexation  of  the  state  to  Belgium  was  provided  for  by  treaty  of 
28  Nov.  1907,  which  was  approved  by  the  chambers  of  the  Belgian  Legis¬ 
lature  in  Aug.  and  Sept,  and  by  the  King  on  18  Oct.  1908.  The  law  of 
18  Oct.  1908,  called  the  Colonial  Charter  (last  amended  in  1951),  provides  for 
the  government  of  the  Belgian  Congo. 

The  legislature  is  exercised  by  the  metropolitan  authorities :  either  by 
the  King,  ordinary  legislator  by  decree,  or  by  the  Legislative  Chambers, 
the  extraordinary  legislator,  by  law.  In  case  of  emergency  the  legislature 
is  delegated  to  the  Governor-General,  who  legislates  by  ordinance.  The 
executive  power  belongs  to  the  King,  assisted  by  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies. 
He  is  president  of  the  Colonial  Council,  consisting  of  14  members,  8  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  ICing,  3  chosen  by  the  Senate  and  3  by  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives.  One  of  those  appointed  by  the  King,  and  one  chosen  by 
the  Legislative  Chambers,  retire  annually,  but  may  be  re-appointed.  The 
King  is  represented  in  the  colony  by  a  Governor-General,  assisted  by  a  Vice- 
Govemor-General,  a  Secretary-General,  a  C.-in-C.  of  the  Forces,  6  Provincial 
Governors,  8  Directors-General  and  a  Commissioner  of  the  Ten-year  Plan. 

Governor-General.  Dr  Henri  A.  A.  Cornelis. 

The  Governor-General  is  also  assisted  by  a  consultative  Government 
Council,  of  which  he  is  the  president.  The  Government  Council  consists  of 
11  official  and  54  unofficial  members  (9  representatives  of  the  notables,  9  of 
the  independent  middle  classes,  18  of  the  rural  districts,  9  of  the  employers 
and  9  of  the  employees).  . 

The  colony  is  divided  into  6  provinces :  Leopoldville  (capital  Leopold¬ 
ville),  Equator  (Coquilhatville),  Eastern  (Stanleyville),  Kivu  (Bukavu, 
formerly  Costermansville),  Katanga  (Ehsabethville),  Kasai  (Luluabourg). 
The  provinces  are  divided  into  26  districts  and  3  cities,  the  districts  into 
territories  (136).  The  capital  of  the  colony,  formerly  Boma,  was  in  1929 
transferred  to  Leopoldville. 

The  Provincial  Governors  are  assisted  by  the  Provincial  Councils,  which 
have  powers  and  structure  similar  to  the  Government  Council. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  precise  boundaries  of  the  Congo 
colony  were  defined  by  the  neutrality  declarations  of  Aug.  1885  and  Dec. 
1894,  and  by  treaties  with  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Portugal. 

The  territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  was  united  economically  with  the  Congo 
by  law  of  30  June  1922;  this  was  expanded  into  a  customs,  administrative 
and  political  union  by  law  of  21  Aug.  1925. 

On  22  July  1927  Belgium  ceded  to  Portugal  territory  in  the  extreme 
south-west  portion  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  having  an  area  of  JiSOO  *’9- 
in  return  for  a  cession  by  Portugal  of  an  area  in  the  estuary  of  the  Congo, 
near  Matadi,  of  3  sq.  km.  Belgium  further  undertook  the  constmction  ol 
a  railway  to  link  up  with  the  Portuguese  railway,  starting  at  Lobito ;  this 


86,736  Belgians,  4,878  Portuguese,  3,639  Italians,  3,084  Greeks,  2,250  British, 
2,267  French,  1,793  Americans,  1,493  Dutch,  845  Swiss,  676  Luxembimgers, 
254  South  Africans,  207  Swedes,  181  Canadians,  168  Germans,  144  Poles, 
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155  Spaniards.  Greater  Leopoldville  had  a  white  population  of  20,982; 
Elisabethville,  of  13,808. 

There  are  4  native  languages :  Kiswahili  or  Kingwana  is  the  language 
spoken  in  the  east,  Tshiluba  or  Kiluba  in  the  south,  Lingala  along  the  Congo 
River  and  Kikongo  in  the  Lower-Congo. 

RELIGION.  The  religion  of  the  natives  consists  of  a  gross  fetishism ; 
mission  work  is  actively  carried  on.  There  were,  on  31  Dec.  1957,  9,812 
missionaries,  of  whom  7,180  (including  1,531  natives)  were  Roman  Catholic 
and  2,632  (including  1,076  natives)  Protestant. 

Roman  Catholics  on  31  Dec.  1957  numbered  4,220,439;  Protestants, 
812,608,  and  Moslems  about  150,000. 

EDUCATION.  Schools  are  divided  into  metropolitan  schools  (primary, 
middle,  technical,  agricultural  and  secondary)  and  Congolese  schools.  The 
former  have  a  Belgian  curriculum ;  they  are  also  open  to  Congolese  children. 
On  15  Sept.  1957,  198  metropolitan  schools  had  24,789  pupils,  30,316  Congo¬ 
lese  schools  had  1,708,020  pupils. 

Beside  these  institutions  there  are  the  State  University  of  Belgian  Congo 
and  Ruanda  Urundi  at  Elisabethville  (founded  1956),  the  Catholic  University 
‘Lovanium’  at  Leopoldville-Elimwenza  (1954,  formerly  University  Centre 
of  Kisantu),  seminaries,  schools  for  native  medical  assistants,  nursery 
schools,  midwifery  schools,  and  specialized  courses  (postal  school,  school  for 
meteorological  assistants,  army  schools). 

There  were,  in  1957,  206  permanent  cinemas. 

JUSTICE.  On  31  Dec.  1957  there  were  25  district  courts,  25  prosecutors’ 
courts,  138  police  courts,  2  courts  of  appeal  (at  Leopoldville  and  at  Elisabeth¬ 
ville)  and  1,576  native  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  has  its  seat  in  Brussels. 

FINANCE.  Actual  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  Im.  francs)  for  calendar 
years : 

1952  1953  1954  1955  195G*  1957'  1958' 

Revenue  .  .  .  8,232  10,364  9,824  10,731  11,191  11,325  12,471 

Expenditure  .  .  7,006  7,737  7,529  9,497  10,875  11,293  12,438 

'  Estimates. 


For  1957  the  receipts  and  expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows: 


Keceipts 

Im.  fraucs 

Expenditure 

Im.  francs 

Duties  and  taxes 

7,971 

Administrative,  judicial  service 

Domanial  receipts 

114 

and  public  force  . 

2,287 

Judicial  and  administrative  re¬ 

Social  services 

2,774 

ceipts  ..... 

987 

Economic  services  . 

2,872 

Proceeds  of  capital  and  revenues 

1,241 

Other  services 

2,225 

Extraordinary  expenditure,  to  be  financed  mainly  by  loan,  1957,  is 
estimated  at  9,826m.  francs,  mainly  for  the  Decennial  Development  Plan. 

Debt,  31  Dec.  1956,  consisted  of  27,256,507,000  francs  consolidated  debt, 
5,490m.  francs  floating  debt  and  7,695,265,000  francs  indirect  debt. 

DEFENCE.  The  colony  in  peace-time  possesses  a  force  of  native  troops 
amounting  to  (1958)  479  European  officers,  511  European  n.c.o.s  and  23,058 
natives,  including  about  6,000  territorial  pohce.  The  force  is  recruited  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  and,  if  necessary,  by  some  conscription. 
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PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  area  cultivated  by  Europeans  com¬ 
prised,  in  1957,  183,787  hectares  of  palm  plantations,  118,299  hectares  of 
coffee  plantations,  61,146  hectares  of  rubber  plantations  and  24,278  hectares 
of  cocoa  plantations.  Chief  agricultural  exports  in  1957  (in  metric  tons): 
Animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  224,828;  timber,  160,911;  cotton, 
41,778;  coffee,  tea,  mate  and  spices,  69,191 ;  rubber,  34,311 ;  fruits,  36,353. 

In  1957  European-owned  cattle  (mainly  in  the  provinces  of  Katanga, 
Kasai,  Orientale  and  Leopoldville)  numbered  449,075  head;  sheep,  22,241 ; 
pigs,  42,087;  native-owned  cattle  (mainly  in  the  provinces  of  Kivu  and 
Orientale),  517,440;  sheep,  614,230;  goats,  1,793,763;  pigs,  307,983. 

Mining.  Mining  flourishes,  the  chief  minerals  being  copper,  diamonds, 
gold,  silver,  tin,  cobalt,  uranium,  radium,  germanium,  zinc  and  iron.  The 
most  important  mines  in  the  Congo  are  the  copper-mines  near  Kipushi, 
Musonoie  and  Ruwe.  The  total  output  of  copper  in  1957  was  242,244  metric 
tons;  of  gold  (refined),  11,540  kg,  chiefly  from  the  Kilo-Moto  mines.  The 
Union  Miniere  produces  radium  and  uranium  from  the  Chinkolobwe  mines. 
The  output  of  diamonds  in  1957  amounted  to  630,923  carats  of  jewellery 
stones  (chiefly  from  the  Kasai  district)  and  to  15,015,807  carats  of  industrial 
stones  (mostly  from  the  Lubilash  district) ;  of  cobalt,  9,417  metric  tons.  Tin 
contents  of  cassiterite  concentrates,  15,116  metric  tons;  ingots  of  electro¬ 
lytic  zinc,  49,194  metric  tons;  tantalo-columbite  ores,  156  metric  tons; 
mixed  cassiterite— tantalo-columbite  ores,  1,950  metric  tons;  tungsten  ores, 
516  metric  tons;  manganese  ores,  367,022  metric  tons;  beryl,  1,511  metric 
tons;  cadmium,  413  metric  tons;  germanium-oxide,  13,064  kg.  Uramum, 
radium  and  other  strategically  important  minerals  are  on  the  secret  list. 

Two  pipehnes  connect  Matadi  with  Leopoldville. 

Electricity  produced  in  1957,  2,489,492,746  kwh. 


COMMERCE.  The  value  of  the  special  trade,  t.e.,  excluding  transit  and 
re-export,  for  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi  was  as  follows  (in 
1,000  francs) : 


Imports 

Exports 

1938 

1,022,637 

1,897,154 

1946 

3,427,845 

6,025,645 

1948 

8,383,140 

10,817,468 

1950 

9,633,860 

13,378,400 

Imports 

Exports 

1952 

20,304,587 

20,085,416 

1955 

18,480,568 

23,219,071 

1956 

20,120,364 

27,105.881 

1957 

21,807,174 

23,958,963 

Distribution  o£ 
special  trade,  1957 

i  Belgium 

Union  of  South  Africa  . 

U.K . 

U.S.A. 

Germany  . 

Italy  .... 
i  France  .  .  . 

1  Federation  of  Rhodesia 


Imports 

Quantity  in  Value  in 
metric  tone  1,000  frs. 
445,659  7,173,877 

84,282  693,209 

45,853  1,699,780 

167,391  3,820,894 

55,247  1,910,223 

112,398  674,836 

27,943  690,533 

224,366  308,022 


Exports 


QuarUiXy  in 
metric  tons 
614,521 
18,070 
21,260 
288,284 
234,762 
45,221 
69,059 
42,219 


Value  in 

I, 000  frs. 

II, 680,061 
257,707 

1,847,683 

3,152,258 

1,151,643 

1,037,072 

1,443,488 

227,122 


Rubber  export  (metric  tons) :  1955,26,083;  1956,32,527  ;  1957,34,311. 
Total  trade  between  the  Belgian  Congo  (including  Ruanda-Urandi)  and 
U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 


1954  1955 


Imports  to  U.K.  .  5,044,769 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  7,874,092 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  56,741 


6.076,019 

8,736.791 

70,148 


19.56  1957  1958 

6,637,967  3,406,815  3,401,612 

9.001,612  10,160,326  8,500,525 

72,539  129,308  89,655 
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COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  The  Congo  and  its  tributaries  are 
navigable  over  13,744  km.  Regular  traffic  has  been  established  between 
Leopoldville  and  Stanleyville,  Leopoldville-Port  Francqui,  on  the  Lualaba 
(t.e.,  the  Congo  River  above  Stanleyville),  on  some  tributaries  and  on  the 
lakes. 

At  the  port  of  Matadi,  the  most  important  harbour  of  Belgian  Congo, 
the  imports  in  1957  amounted  to  764,693  metric  tons  and  the  exports  to 
694,169  metric  tons.  Imports  at  Lobito  were  134,596  metric  tons  and  ex¬ 
ports,  457,422;  imports  at  the  oil  port  of  Ango-Ango,  348,643  metric  tons 
and  exports,  2,781  tons. 

Roads.  There  were  (31  Dec.  1957)  140,676  km  of  roads,  of  which  33,620 
km  are  main  roads.  Number  of  passenger  motor  cars,  1957,  was  33,829; 
lorries,  22,285;  tractors,  584;  buses,  402;  motor-cycles,  2,915. 

Railways.  The  total  length  of  public  railways  on  1  Jan.  1957  was 
5,121  km. 

Post.  In  1957  there  were  283  post  offices.  The  Congo  is  included  in  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  and  in  the  African  Postal  Union.  Length  of  tele¬ 
graph  lines,  4,209  miles.  There  were  12  broadcasting  stations,  160  stations 
of  wireless  telegraphy  and  201  telegraph  offices;  telephone  subscribers 
numbered  22,370. 

Aviation.  There  are  9  international,  34  principal,  21  secondary,  91 
local  and  78  emergency  aerodromes.  A  regular  air  service,  operated  by  the 
Belgian  company  Sabena,  runs  between  Johannesburg,  Leopoldville  and 
Brussels,  Stanleyville  and  Elisabethville  and  Brussels,  and  between  Leo- 
poldviU^Entebbe-Nairobi-Dar  es  Salaam,  LeopoldviUe-Loanda-Moanda, 
EhsabethviUe-Salisbury-Johannesburg.  Interior  routes  are  operated  by 
the  Congo  Network. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  Congolese  franc. 

A  royal  decree  of  30  July  1961  authorizes  the  Banque  Centrale  du  Congo  ' 
Beige  et  du  Ruanda-Urundi  to  issue  notes  and  coins  in  Belgian  Congo  and  ' 
Ruanda-Urundi.  ° 

The  notes  in  circulation  are  of  a  nominal  value  of  1,000,  500,  100,  50, 
20,  10  and  6  francs.  Coins  in  circulation  are  of  the  nominal  value  of’s,  2 
Iran cs,  1  franc,  60  centimes.  They  are  not  legal  tender  in  Belgium.  Circu¬ 
lation  of  money  at  31  July  1968  was  6,885m.  francs. 

,  Banks  operating  are  the  Banque  du  Congo  Beige,  the  Banque  Beige 
dAfnqu^  the  Societe  Congolaise  de  Banque.  the  Credit  Congolais,  the 
Banque  Centmle  du  Congo  Beige  et  du  Ruanda-Urundi  (the  state  bank), 
Kredietbank-Congo,  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays-Bas.  There  is  also  a 
savings  bank,  the  Caisse  d’Epargne  du  Congo  Beige  et  du  Ruanda-Urundi. 


The  metric  system  was  introduced  by 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 
law  on  17  Aug.  1910. 

British  Consul-General  (also  for  French  Equatorial  Africa). 
Lockhart,  O.B.E.  (at  Leopoldville). 

There  is  a  British  Consul  at  Elisabethville. 


S.  A. 


RUANDA-URUNDI 

Tkreitoieb  du  Ruanda-Urundi 

The  territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  (formerly  in  German  East  Africa)  was 
ceded  to  Belgium  as  mandatory  of  the  League  of  Nations.  A  trusteeship 
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agreement  was  approved  by  the  United  Nations  Gieneral  Assembly  on  13 
Dec.  1946  and  became  law  on  25  April  1949.  The  territory  is  united  with 
the  Congo  economically  by  law  of  30  June  1922,  and  administratively, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Vice-Governor,  by  a  law  of  21  Aug.  1925.  The 
frontier  was  formally  ratified  on  20  Oct.  1924.  Usumbura  is  the  capital. 

Vice-Oovernor-Oeneral,  Goverrior  of  Ruanda-Urundi.  J.  P.  Harroy. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  is  54,172  sq.  km,  (Urundi,  27,834; 
Ruanda,  26,338).  Native  population  (1957),  4,630,089,  consisting  of  the 
Batutsi,  Bahutu  and  Batwa  tribes.  European  population,  7,257  ;  Asiatics, 
2,256;  Metis,  1,007.  Population  of  Usumbura  (1957),  3,489  Europeans, 
874  Asiatics,  50,433  natives. 

Administration.  Legislation  is  exercised  by  the  Belgian  Parliament  by 
law;  by  the  King  by  decrees ;  by  the  Governor- General  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  the  Governor  of  Ruanda-Urundi  by  ordinances.  The  Council  of  the 
Vice-Govemment-General  is  a  consultative  institution,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Belgian  Congo.  Ruanda-Urundi  has  a  special  legislature  for  internal  affairs. 
Ruanda-Urundi  is  divided  into  2  coimties,  each  of  which  has  a  Mwami  at  its 
head,  who  is  appointed  by  custom  and  invested  by  the  Governor.  Each 
county  is  divided  into  districts  administered  by  chiefs  (89)  and  sub-districts 
administered  by  under-chiefs  (1,066).  Administratively,  the  territory  under 
trusteeship  is  divided  into  2  residences  and  18  territories. 

Education.  On  31  Dec.  1957  state  schools,  26 ;  pupils,  4,847 ;  European 
teachers,  128;  native  teachers,  82.  Catholic  and  Protestant  mission  schools, 
2,847;  pupils,  241,332;  European  teachers,  239;  native  teachers,  5,953. 
Expenclitme  on  education  (1956),  175,209,439  francs. 

Justice.  The  judiciary  organization  has  been  amended  by  decree  of 
6  July  1948,  which  came  into  force  on  1  July  1949.  There  are  non-native 
jurisdictions:  police  courts,  prosecutor’s  courts,  courts  of  first  instance, 
courts  of  appeal;  native  jurisdiction  is  divided  into  customary  courts, 
district  courts,  court  of  the  Bami  territory,  extra-customary  courts,  central 
courts  and  courts  of  appeal. 

Finance.  For  1957  revenue  was  estimated  at  758,791,000  francs,  and  ex¬ 
penditure  at  920,520,000  francs;  1958  estimates:  revenue,  l,024Tm.  francs; 
expenditure,  1-018-lm.  francs;  1956  (accoimts),  revenue  621m.  francs; 
expenditure,  681m.  francs. 

On  31  Dec.  1957  the  floating  debt  was  2,920m.  francs;  there  was  no 
consolidated  debt. 

Defence,  Military  force  consisted  on  31  Dec.  1957  of  32  European  officers 
and  n.c.o.s  and  915  native  other  ranks.  The  police  force  on  31  Dec.  1957 
numbered  636  natives. 

Production.  Ruanda-Urundi  is  principally  an  agricultural  and  cattle- 
breeding  country.  Special  attention  is  given  by  the  Government  to  the 
raising  of  food- crops  in  order  to  avoid  the  famines  which  used  to  affect  the 
country.  Area  of  industrial  crops  (1957;  in  hectares):  Palm-oil,  7,516; 
coffee,  40,516;  kina,  576;  pyrethrum,  1,205.  Native-owned  livestock 
(1957):  Cattle,  966,433;  sheep,  531,317;  goats,  1,698,412. 

Mining  {1957;  in  metric  tons).  Tin  contents  of  cassiterite  concentrates, 
2,510;  cassiterite-tantalo-columbite  ores,  100 ;  tungsten  ores,  663;  ambly- 
gonite,  2,102;  bastnaesite,  239;  beryl,  95. 
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Commerce,  Imports,  1957,  196,987  metric  tons  (2,536,017,607  francs); 
exports,  133,388  metric  tons  (2,414,610,339  francs).  Details  are  included  in 
the  Congo  statistics. 

Communications.  Total  length  of  principal  roads  open  to  traffic,  at  the 
end  of  1957,  12,083  km.  Telephones  in  1958  numbered  1,157. 


Books  of  Reference 

Bulletin  Officiel  du  Congo  Beige.  Brussels 
Bulletin  Officiel  du  Ruanda- Urundi,  Usumbura 

Bulletin  mensuel  des  statistiques  du  Congo  Beige  et  du  Ruanda- Vrundi.  Leopoldville 
Plan  dicennai  pour  le  diveloppemeni  iconomique  et  social  du  Congo  Beige.  2  vols.  Brussels 
1949 

Plan  dicennai  pour  le  diveloppement  iconomique  et  social  da  Ruanda-Vrundi.  Brussels,  1951 
Codes  et  Lois  du  Congo  Beige,  ed.  P.  Piron  and  J.  Devos.  Brussels,  1954  (with  supplement: 

Ripertoire  de  la  ligislation  colonials  beige) 

Annuaire  officiel  du  Congo  Beige.  Brussels,  annually 

Rapports  sur  I'administraiion  de  la  colonie  du  Congo  Beige.  Brussels,  annually 

Rapport  sur  I'administration  beige  du  Ruandct-  Urundi.  Brussels,  annually 

Statistique  du  commerceextirieur  du  Congo  Belgeetdu  Ruanda-Vrundi.  Brussels,  annually 

Atlas  gkntral  du  Congo.  Brussels,  Academie  royale 

Institut  geographique  du  Congo  Beige  (Leopoldville).  Cartes  du  Congo  Beige  1  :  500,000 
(1950);  1  :  300,000(1960);  Buanda- Prundi  1 :  600,000  (1950) 

De  Rouck,  R.,  Atlas  giographique  et  bistorique  du  Congo  beige  et  des  territoires  sous  mandat  du 
Ruanda-Vrundi.  Brussels,  1947 

Bulletin  de  I'Acadimie  royale  des  sciences  coloniales.  Brussels,  quarterly 
Images  du  Congo.  4  vols.  Brussels,  1953-66 
Encyclopidie  du  Congo  Beige.  3  vols.  Brussels,  1951-63 

Biograpbie  coloniale  beige.  4  vols.  Brussels,  Institut  royal  colonial  beige,  1948-67 
Zaire.  (New  series  of  the  periodical  Congo,  Revue  gintrale  de  la  Colonie  Beige),  Antwerp, 
1947  fl.,  monthly 

Guide  du  voyageur  au  Congo  Beige  et  au  Ruanda-  Vrundi.  4th  ed.  Brussels,  1953 
Bezy,  P.,  Problimes  structurels  de  I'ionomie  congolaise.  Louvain  and  Leopoldville,  1967 
Comet,  R.  J.,  Katanga.  3rd  ed.  Brussels,  1946. — La  Bataille  du  Rail.  Brussels,  1953. 

— Terre  Katangaise.  Brussels,  1960. — ilaniema.  Brussels,  1952 
De  Cleeue,  N.,  introduction  i  Tetbnograpbie  du  Congo  Beige  et  du  Ruanda-  Vrundi.  2nd  ed. 
Antwerp,  1957 

Derkinderen,  Q.,  Atlas  van  Belgisch  Congo  en  Ruanda-  Vrundi.  Brussels,  1956 
Dnrieux,  A.,  Institutions  politiques,  administratives  et  juridiques  du  Congo  Beige  et  du  Ruanda 
Vrundi.  2nd  ed.  Brussels,  1956 

Heyse,  Th.,  Notes  de  droit  public  et  commentaires  de  la  Charts  Coloniale  {Congo  Beige  et  Ruanda- 
Vrundi).  Brussels,  1952 

Hostelet,  G.,  L’oeuvre  civilisatrice  de  la  Belgique  au  Congo  de  18S5  d  1953.  Brussels,  Academie 
Royale  des  Sciences  Coloniaies,  1964 

Lefebvre,  J.,  Structures  iconomiques  du  Congo  Beige  et  du  Ruanda-  Vrundi.  Brussels,  1955 
Michiels,  A.  and  Laude,  N.,  Le  Congo  beige  et  le  Ruanda-Vrundi.  18th  ed.  Brussels,  1958. 
Robert,  M.,  Le  Congo  Physique.  3rd  ed.  Liege,  1946. — Otologie  et  giograpbie  du  Katanga. 
Brussels,  1956 

Van  Bulck,  C.,  Manuel  de  linguistique  bantoue.  Brussels,  1949 

Van  Den  Abeele,  M.,  and  Vandenput,  R.,  Principales  cultures  du  Congo  Beige.  Brussels, 
Ministere  des  Colonies,  3rd  ed.,  1966 
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Deuk-YUL 

State  in  the  eastern  Himalaya,  between  26°  45'  and  28°  N.  lat.,  and  between 
89°  and  92°  E.  long.,  bordered  on  the  north  and  east  by  Tibet  and  India,  on 
the  west  by  Sikkim  and  on  the  south  by  India.  Extreme  length  from  east 
to  west  190  miles ;  extreme  breadth  90  miles.  Area  about  18,000  sq.  mUes ; 
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population  estimated  at  700,000.  The  summer  eapital  is  at  Tashi-Cho- 
Dzong,  in  the  Thimphu  valley,  and  the  winter  eapital  is  at  Punakha. 

In  1774  the  East  India  Company  eoncluded  a  treaty  with  the  ruler  of 
Bhutan,  but  repeated  outrages  on  British  subjects  committed  by  the  Bhutan 
hill-men  led  from  time  to  time  to  punitive  measures,  usually  ending  in  the 
temporary  or  permanent  annexation  of  various  duara  or  submontane  tracts 
with  passes  leading  to  the  hUls.  Under  a  treaty  signed  in  Nov.  1865  the 
Bhutan  Government  was  granted  a  subsidy  of  Rs  60,000  a  year.  By  an 
amending  treaty  concluded  in  Jan.  1910  the  British  Government  undertook 
to  exercise  no  interference  in  the  internal  administration  of  Bhutan,  and 
the  Bhutan  Government  agreed  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  British 
Government  in  regard  to  its  external  relations.  The  treaty  also  provided  for 
the  increase  of  the  subsidy  to  Rs  100,000.  From  1  April  1942  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  increased  the  subsidy  to  Rs  200,000. 

In  supersession  of  the  old  treaties  the  Government  of  India  concluded  a 
fresh  treaty  with  Bhutan  on  8  Aug.  1949.  Under  this  treaty  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bhutan  continues  to  be  guided  by  the  Government  of  India  in 
regard  to  its  external  relations,  and  the  Government  of  India  have  under¬ 
taken  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  administration  of  Bhutan.  The  sub¬ 
sidy  paid  to  Bhutan  has  been  increased  to  Rs  500,000,  and  the  Government  of 
India  agreed  to  retrocede  to  Bhutan  an  area  of  about  32  sq.  miles  in  the 
territory  known  as  Dewangiri,  which  was  annexed  in  1865. 

The  form  of  government  in  Bhutan,  which  existed  from  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  until  1907,  consisted  of  a  dual  control  by  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  as  represented  by  Dharma  and  Deb  Rajas.  In  1907  the  Tongsa 
Penlop  (the  governor  of  the  province  of  Tongsa  in  eastern  Bhutan),  Sir 
Ugyen  Wangchuk,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I.,  was  elected  as  the  first  hereditary 
Maharaja  of  Bhutan.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  Jigme  Wangchuk, 
K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E.  (1926-52),  and  his  grandson,  Jigme  Dorji  Wangchuk,  who 
was  installed  as  Maharaja  on  27  Oct.  1952. 

Chief  fortresses  or  castles :  Punakha,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength  ; 
Tashi-Cho-Dzong,  Pkro,  Andguphodang  (Wangdupotrang),  Tongsa  and 
Byaka.  Beyond  the  guards  for  the  defence  of  the  castles,  there  is  no 
standing  army,  but  a  militia  has  recently  been  formed. 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  Mahayana  Buddhists  of  the  Druk 
Kargue  or  ‘  Red  hat  ’  sect.  Tashi-Cho  Dzong,  the  chief  monastery  in 
Bhutan,  contains  over  1,000  priests. 

The  chief  products  are  rice,  Indian  corn,  millet,  lac,  wax,  different  kinds 
of  cloth,  musk,  elephants,  ponies  and  yaks.  Extensive  and  valuable  forests 
abound.  Muzzle-loading  gims  and  swords  of  highly-tempered  steel  are 
manufactured.  Good  quality  mica  has  been  proved.  Trade  with  India 
is  considerable.  Imports  from  and  exports  to  the  U.K.,  1956,  1957,  1958, 
nil  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns). 

His  Highness  keeps  an  agent  at  KaUmpong.  The  Political  Officer  in 
Sikkim  represents  the  Government  of  India  in  Bhutan. 


Books  of  Reference 

Report  on  Explorations  in  Sikkim,  Bhutdn  and  Tibet,  1856-86.  Edited  by  Lieut. -Col.  Q. 
Strahan.  Dehra  Dun,  1889 

A  Collection  of  Treaties  and  Engagements,  relating  to  India  and  neighbouring  Countries.  By 
C.  IT.  AJtchison.  Vol.  XIV.  Calcutta 
'Ronaldshaj,  the  Earl  of.  Lands  of  the  Thunderbolt.  London  1923 
White,  J.  0.,  Sikkim  and  Bhutdn.  London,  1909 
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RepxJblica  db  Bolivia 
CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  Republic  of  Bolivia  was  proclaimed  on  16  Aug.  1825;  ite  first  constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  on  19  Nov.  1826.  The  present  constitution — the  thir-  ! 
teenth — was  adopted  in  1947.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  | 
elected  for  4  years  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  not  eligible  for  re-election  I 
until  4  years  after  his  term  has  ended.  In  the  event  of  his  death  or  failure  | 
to  assume  the  office,  the  Vice-President,  elected  at  the  same  time,  assumes  i 
the  presidency,  and  after  him,  the  President  of  the  Senate.  There  is  a  i 
Congress  of  2  chambers,  called  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  i 
which  meets  annually  on  6  Aug.  at  La  Paz.  Under  the  electoral  law  of  > 
1956,  17  senators  and  68  deputies  are  elected  in  proportion  to  the  political  [ 
districts;  the  department  of  La  Paz  has  3  senators.  One  deputy  represents  i 
about  40,000  electors.  The  electorate  comprises  all  men  over  18  years  and  1 
women  over  21  if  single  or  18  years  of  age  if  married.  Indians  are  ehgible  i 
regardless  of  literacy.  About  160,000  qualified  for  the  elections  of  18  May  i 
1951,  but  since  1952,  when  the  literacy  test  was  abolished,  the  potential  ! 
electorate  has  risen  to  more  than  2-5m.  i 

La  Paz  is  the  actiml  capital,  the  working  seat  of  the  Government,  but  i 
Sucre  is  the  legal  capital  and  the  seat  of  the  judiciary  and  the  archbishop. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  presidents  since  1931  and  the  dates  on  which  i 
they  took  office :  ' 

Dr  N^tor  Guillen  (27  July-14  Aug.  1946,  , 

proTisional). 

Chief  Justice  Monje  Gutierrez  (15  Aug.  i 
1946-9  March  1947).  ' 

Dr  Enrique  Hertzog  (10  March  1947-23  Oct.  1 
1949). 

Dr  Mamerto  Drriolagoitia  (24  Oct.  1949-15 
May  1951).  , 

Gen.  Hugo  Ballivilin  Eolaa  (15  May  1951-  I 
8  April  1952). 

Dr  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro  (16  April  1952-  ■ 

6  Aug.  1956). 


PrMident.  Dr  Hernan  Siles  Zuazo  became  president  on  6  Aug.  1966, 
following  a  general  election  in  June  in  which  his  party,  the  Movement  ' 
National  Revolutionary  (in  power  since  9  April  1962)  won  decisively.  | 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr  Victor  Andi'ade. 

The  Cabinet  consists  of  the  President  and  14  Ministers. 

The  republic  is  divided  into  9  departments,  established  in  Jan.  1826,  with 
87  provmces  administered  by  sub-prefects,  and  940  cantons  (the  number 
varies)  administered  by  corregidores.  The  supreme  authority  in  each 
department  is  vested  in  a  prefect  appointed  by  the  President. 

National  flag ;  red,  yellow,  green  (horizontal). 

National  anthem:  Bolivianos,  el  hado  propicio  (words  by  I.  de  Saniines  • 
tune  by  B.  Vincenti).  ’ 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

Bolivia  is  a  landlocked  state  with  an  area,  originally,  of  some  900,000 
sq.  miles.  In  a  series  of  disastrous  wars  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centiiries 


Dr  Daniel  Salamanca,  5  March  1931  (resigned 
Nov.  1934). 

Luis  Tejada  Sorzano,  27  Nov.  1934  (deposed 
17  May  1936). 

Col.  Jo85  David  Toro,  17  May  1936  (deposed 
13  .July  1937). 

Lleut.-Gen.  German  Busch,  13  July  1937  (com¬ 
mitted  suicide  23  Aug.  1939). 

Gen.  Carlos  Quintanilla  (provisional),  23  Aug. 
1939-12  March  1940. 

Gen.  Enrique  Penaranda,  12  March  1940  (de¬ 
posed  20  Dec.  1943). 

Maj.  Gualberto  VUlaroel,  20  Deo.  1943  (deposed 
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its  territorial  losses  to  each  of  5  neighbouring  nations  reduced  its  area  by 
496,000  sq.  miles  to  404,388  sq.  miles. 

Until  1884,  when  Bohvia  was  defeated  by  Chile,  she  had  a  strip  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  which  contains  extensive  nitrate  beds  and  at  that  time  the 
port  of  Cobija  (which  no  longer  exists).  She  lost  this  area  to  Chile;  hut  in 
1950  negotiations  began ;  in  Sept.  1953  Chile  formally  declared  Arica  a  free 
port  and  conceded  special  customs  and  warehousing  facilities  to  Bolivia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revised  area  and  census  population  of  the 
departments  (the  capitals  of  each  are  given  in  brackets) : 


Area 

Census 

Census  Aug.- 

Per  sq.  km. 

Departments 

(sq.  km.) 

1900* 

Sept.  1950 

1960 

La  Paz  (La  Paz)  . 

133,985 

446,600 

948,446 

708 

Cochabamba  (Cochabamba) 

56,631 

328,200 

490,476 

8-83 

Potosi  (Potosi) 

118,218 

320,600 

534,399 

4-63 

Santa  Cruz  (Santa  Cruz), 

370,621 

202,700 

286,145 

0-77 

Cbuquisaca  (Sucre) 

51,624 

187,800 

282,980 

5-49 

Tarija  (Tarija) 

37,623 

83,400 

126,752 

3-37 

Oruro  (Oruro) 

53,688 

86,100 

210,260 

3-92 

Beni  (Trinidad) 

213,664 

32,200 

119,770 

0-66 

Pando  (Cobija) 

63,827 

9,000 

19,804 

0-31 

Total  . 

1,098,681 

1,696,400 

3,019,031  • 

2-76 

•  Population  in  1900  in  areas  as  they  exist  today — i.e.,  allowing  for  areas  ceded  or  lost  to 
neighbours. 

•  An  official  estimate  allowing  for  under-enumeration;  the  total  actually  recorded  was 
3,704,165. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1950,  33-5%  was  urban.  Estimated  popula¬ 
tion,  23  April  1957,  3,273,000. 

The  language  of  the  educated  classes  is  Spanish,  that  of  the  Indians, 
Quechua,  Guarani  and  Aymara. 

Population  (1957)  of  the  principal  towns:  La  Paz,  339,279;  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  87,159;  Oruro,  75,468;  Santa  Cruz,  58,272 ;  Sucre,  63,825;  Potosi, 
51,065;  Tarija,  19,089;  Trinidad,  12,807;  Cobija,  2,160. 

Crude  birth  rate,  1963,  37-8  per  1,000  population;  crude  death  rate, 
12-4;  crude  marriage  rate  (1949),  4-8;  infantile  mortahty,  101'7  per  1,000 
live  births. 

RELIGION 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  recognized  religion  of  the  state;  the  free 
exercise  of  other  forms  of  worship  is  permitted.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
imder  2  archbishops  (resident  in  Sucre  and  La  Paz  respectively),  6  bishops 
(Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz,  Oruro,  Potosi  and  Tarija)  and  5  apostolic  vicars 
(titular  bishops  and  chiefs  of  missions  resident  in  Cuevo,  Trinidad,  San 
Ignacio  de  Velasco,  Riberalta  and  Rurrenabaque).  The  Society  of  Friends 
had  about  1,000  members  in  1957. 

By  a  law  of  11  Oct.  1911  aU  marriages  must  be  celebrated  by  the  civil 
authorities.  Divorce  is  permitted  by  a  law  enacted  on  15  April  1932. 

EDUCATION 

Primary  instruction,  free  and  obhgatory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14 
years,  is  under  the  care  of  the  municipalities  and  the  state.  All  illiterates 
under  21  years  of  age  are  required  to  attend  school,  but  the  1960  census 
showed  that  only  2-7%  of  the  children  of  school  age  were  attending  school ; 
of  the  census  total  (2,704,165),  1,669,989  or  68%  were  ilhterate.  In  1956 
there  were  some  3,300  rural  schools  with  7,000  teachers  and  141,000 
pupils;  763  elementary  schools  gave  instruction  to  180,000  pupils.  For 
secondary  instruction  there  were  130  schools  (national  and  private),  with 
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31,240  registered  pupils.  At  Sucre,  Oruro,  Potosi,  Cochabamba  and  ^ 
Paz  are  universities  with  together  16  faculties;  the  San  Francisco  Xavier 
University  at  Sucre  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  America,  having  been  founded  in 
1624.  There  are  also  universities  at  Santa  Cruz  and  Tarija.  There  are  a 
number  of  training  colleges  for  teachers,  including  2  for  Indians.  ^  The 
Indians,  from  their  own  resovmces,  had  estabhshed  326  schools  by  1945. 

Cinemas  (1955).  Cinemas  numbered  82,  with  seating  capacity  of  44,774. 

Newspapers  (1954).  There  were  5  daily  newspapers  with  an  aggregate 
daily  circulation  of  87,000. 

JUSTICE 

The  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  superior  district 
courts  (of  5  or  7  judges)  and  in  the  courts  of  local  justices.  The  Supreme 
Court,  with  headquarters  at  Sucre,  is  divided  into  two  sections  of  4  justices 
each,  with  the  Chief  Justice  presiding  over  both.  Members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  chosen  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress.  They  nominate  the 
district  judges  and  largely  administer  the  judiciary  budget.  President  Paz 
dismissed  all  9  Supreme  Court  justices  on  27  Aug.  1952,  charging  that  they 
had  supported  the  military  coup  of  15  May  1951.  A  new  Supreme  Court 
was  elected  by  Congress  in  1956. 

FINANCE 

The  foreign -exchange  revenue  of  Bolivia  is  derived  mainly  from  sales  of 
tin  and  other  non-ferrous  metals  (furnishing  about  88%  of  export  revenue 
in  1956),  but  oil  production  and  exports  are  of  increasing  importance. 
Estimated  revenues  and  expenditures  in  bolivianos  (olScial  rate,  Bs  190 
=  US$1,  14  May  1953-15  Dec.  1956,  when  a  free  rate  was  introduced)  were 
as  follows : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  195S 

Revenue  .  15,037,270,385  29,322,000,000  72,518,117,913  291,761,548,800  304,549,616,500 
Expenditure  15,298,883,988  30,282,000,000  74,045,850,089  290,740,216,120  307,489,900,370 

Attempts  to  manage  the  tin  industry  on  state-created  moneys  severely 
inflated  the  currency.  On  31  Dec.  1954  the  deficit  of  the  state-owned 
mining  corporation,  Comibol,  was  Bs  14,747m.  and  that  of  the  Banco 
Minero  (which  buys  the  ore  from  private  mines)  was  Bs  6,223m. 

Although  the  national  accoimts,  up  to  1954,  were  arranged  to  show 
surpluses,  the  fiscal  history  of  Bohvia  until  1956  was  one  of  constant  deficits 
arising  from  extraordinary  expenditures  outside  the  budget.  On  15  Dec. 
1956  a  currency  stabilization  programme  abohshed  artificial  exchange  rates, 
import  licensing  and  price  subsidies. 

Chief  items  of  expenditure  proposed  in  the  1958  budget  were  (in  Bs  Im.) : 
Education,  35,723 ;  national  defence,  20,300 ;  government  and  immigration, 
17,769;  peasant  affairs,  13,200;  labour  and  social  security,  10,718;  foreign 
affairs,  9,500.  Aid  from  the  U.S.A.  in  1958  is  expected  to  amount  to 
$22-3m. 

The  total  public  debt  of  Bolivia  (internal  and  external)  on  31  Dec.  1953 
was  Bs  37,487-4m.  equal  to  $197-3m.  British  investments,  1949,  £11,357,143. 

DEFENCE 

The  territory  of  the  republic  is  divided  into  8  miUtary  districts,  with 
divisional  headquarters  respectively  in  La  Paz,  Oruro,  Sucre,  Camiri,  Puerto 
Suarez,  Riberalta,  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 

The  law  of  1943  provided  for  a  permanent  force  of  15,000  men,  excluding 
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the  police  force  and  the  frontier  carabineers,  but  the  standing  army  numbers 
8,000  to  10,000  men.  Military  service  is  compulsorjr  for  all  males  from  the 
19th  to  the  55th  year.  Those  from  19  to  21  years  of  age  serve  not  more 
than  2  years  with  the  standing  army;  those  from  21  to  46  years  of  age, 
‘the  ordinary  reserve,’  return  at  some  time  for  3  months’  service.  After 
this  the  men  pass  to  the  territorial  guard  for  10  years. 

A  new  law  provides  pre-military  training  for  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  14  and  18,  comprising  technical  physical  training,  athletics  and 
swimming. 

The  Bolivian  Air  Force,  established  in  Aug.  1924,  is  organized  into  4 
groups,  at  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz  and  Trinidad.  Equipment  is 
of  U.S.  manufacture  and  comprises  piston-engined  Second  IVorld  War 
types  such  as  the  F-47D  Thunderbolt  lighter,  B-25  hlitchell  light  bomber, 
B-17G  Fortress  bomber-transport,  C-47  transport  and  various  trainers. 

PRODUCTION 

A  development  programme  for  agriculture  and  industr}'  is  being  under¬ 
taken  with  the  financial  and  technical  aid  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
advice  of  technical  missions  from  the  United  Nations. 

Agriculture.  The  extensive  and  undeveloped  region  of  Bolivia  lying  east 
of  the  Andes  comprises  about  three-quarters  of  the  entire  area.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  4-94m.  acres  are  under  cultivation,  but  rubber,  quinine, 
cattle  and  hides  are  the  principal  products  and  agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
condition ;  wheat,  rice,  sugar  and  other  basic  foodstuffs  have  to  be  imported. 
Potatoes,  maize,  cacao,  coffee,  barley,  coca  and  highland  rice  are  produced. 
Bolivia  ranks  as  the  second  rubber-exporting  country  in  South  America, 
coming  next  to  Brazil,  but  exports  have  fallen  from  4,100  metric  tons  in  1945 
to  1 ,068  in  1957.  Tropical  forests  with  woods  ranging  from  the  ‘  iron  tree  ’  to 
the  light  palo  de  balsa  await  exploitation.  The  pubhc  lands  of  the  state  have 
an  area  of  about  245,000  sq.  miles,  of  which  104,000  sq.  miles  are  reserved 
for  special  colonization.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  depend  upon  agri¬ 
culture  and  only  60,000  (less  than  2%)  on  mining.  A  census  of  agriculture 
was  taken  on  28  Aug.  1950 — the  first  ever  taken;  the  totals  eventually 
reported  (1958)  are  2,226,629  cattle,  7,223,592  sheep,  508,782  pigs,  1,228,856 
goats,  1,583,780  hens,  139,722  ducks  and  36,727  turkeys.  A  colony  of 
Jewish  refugees  was  established  in  1940  at  Buen  Tierra,  60  miles  east  of 
La  Paz,  and,  more  recently,  a  Japanese  settlement  in  the  region  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mining.  Mining  is  the  most  important  industry.  Bolivia  normally 
produces  15%  of  the  total  tin  output  of  the  world  (the  proportion  rising  to 
21%  in  1947  and  1948),  and  ran^  third  in  the  production  of  this  metal. 
Tin  mines  are  at  altitudes  of  from  12,000  to  18,000  ft,  where  few  except 
native  Indians  can  stand  the  conditions ;  transport  is  costly.  Bolivian  tin 
is  extracted  by  shaft-mining,  frequently  very  deep ;  the  ore  yields  only  3-5% 
of  tin  and  is  very  refractory ;  tin  is  exported  in  concentrates  called  barrilla, 
through  Pacific  ports  for  re^ng,  chiefly  at  Liverpool. 

A  decree  was  signed  on  31  Oct.  1952  nationalizing  the  mining  coinpanies 
of  the  Patino,  Hochschild  and  Aramayo  groups,  which  were  responsible  for 
about  60%  of  Bolivia’s  mineral  output.  Provisional  compensation  pro¬ 
posed  is:  Patino,  $7-5m.;  Hochschild,  $9-25m.;  Aramayo,  $4,976,324. 
Agreements  were  concluded  during  1953  for  the  gradual  payment  of  com¬ 
pensation  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  prices  received  for  Bolivian  tin  abroad. 
The  state  industry  is  being  run  by  the  Corporacidn  Minera  de  Bolivia. 
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Exports,  1957  of  minerak,  in  concentrates  in  fine  metric  tons:  Tin, 
28,242  (US$57-4m.);  wolfram,  2,618  ($6'4m.):  lead,  26,262  ($8-4m.); 
copper,  3,919  ($2-6m.);  zinc,  19,666  ($5-4m.l;  antimony,  6,374  (|l-7m.); 
silver,  167,183  kg  ($4-8m.);  gold,  1,459  kg  (|l-6m.):  sxdphur,  796  ($0  04m.). 
Large  deposits  of  common  salt  are  found  near  Lake  Poopo  and  in  the  south 
of  Bolivia. 

Petroleum  abounds  in  the  whole  territory  between  the  Argentine  frontier 
and  the  north-west  territory  bordering  Peru ;  some  geologists  have  declared 
this  to  be  potentially  the  largest  oilfield  in  South  America ;  output  of  crude 
oil  by  the  state  oil  concern,  1957,  568,426,540  Utres.  Following  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  pipeline  from  the  Camiri  field  to  the  refinery  at  Cochabamba, 
Bolivia  slowly  reached  (in  Jan.  1954)  a  volume  of  supphes  making  her  seK- 
sufQcient,  with  a  surplus  for  export  to  Chile,  Brazil,  Paraguay  and  Argentina. 
Work  began  on  1  Feb.  1958  on  a  new  350-km  pipeline  from  Sica-Sica  to 
Arica,  which  will  enable  Bolivia  to  reach  the  international  export  market. 

Several  foreign  oil  companies  are  engaged  in  exploration,  but  none  was 
yet  in  production  at  the  end  of  1958. 

The  miners  are  organized  in  trade  imions;  these  have  their  own  militia 
and  are  an  important  political  force. 

Industry.  Industries  are  small ;  in  1950  the  aggregate  capital  of  Bolivian 
industry  (including  some  public  utfiities,  e.g.,  electricity),  was  2,404,068,000 
bolivianos.  Electric  power  production,  from  modest  beginnings,  is  expand¬ 
ing;  output  in  1956  was  224-6m.  kwh. 
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The  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  US  $  has  been  as  follows : 


1963 

1964 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Imports  . 

68,006,168 

71,415,308 

82,394,160 

84,057,767 

84,316,940 

Exports  . 

.  124,622,072 

110,058,938 

100,645,067 

107,437,274 

92,809,903 

The  ‘  favourable  ’  trade  balance  is  largely  illusory ;  the  export  figures 
include  the  value  of  mineral  ores  before  the  deduction  of  transport  and 
smelting  costs ;  mining  companies  and  the  Government  pay  salaries  to  tech¬ 
nicians  el  al.  in  US$.  U.S.A.  aid  materially  relieved  the  situation. 

Tin  ore  has  usually  constituted  in  value  about  75%  of  Bolivia’s  exports 
since  1920. 

Bolivia  having  no  seaport,  imports  and  exports  pass  chiefly  through  the 
ports  of  Arica  and  Antofagasta  in  Chile,  MoUendo  and  Matarani  in  Peru, 
through  La  Quiaca  on  the  Bolivian-Argentine  border  and  through  river- 
ports  on  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Amazon.  The  chief  imports  are  sugar, 
wheat,  rice,  flour,  meat,  iron  and  steel  products,  mining  machinery,  motor 
vehicles  and  textiles.  In  1957  imports  (in  US$)  were  40,796,216  (48-4%) 
from  the  U.S.A. ;  from  Argentina,  5,929,803;  from  Germany,  9,802,191; 
from  Peru,  6,611,187;  from  Great  Britain,  4,681,519  (5-6%),  and  from 
Belgium,  1,943,257. 

Import  and  export  licensing,  and  price  subsidies  and  controls  were 
abolished  by  the  decrees  issued  on  15  Dec.  1956. 

Total  trade  between  U.K.  and  Bolivia  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) 
for  5  years  (in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1938 

3,086,304 

206,283 

7,948 


1956 

10,927,717 

2,048,362 

20,824 


1956 

11,214,503 

1,537,862 

13,288 


1967 

16,025,972 

1,648,720 

16,375 


1958 

13,248,548 

1,171,862 

16,030 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  Trafi&c  on  Lake  Titicaca  between  Guaqui  and  Puno  is  carried 
on  by  the  steamers  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation.  About  12,000  miles  of 
rivers,  in  3  systems,  are  open  to  navigation  by  light-draught  vessels. 

Roads.  A  motor  highway,  312  miles,  was  completed  in  Dec.  1963  (with  the 
aid  of  a  ?28-7m.  loan  (plus  §4-7m.  for  asphalting)  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank)  from  the  highlands  of  Cochabamba  to  the  lowland  farming  region 
of  Santa  Cruz.  Economically  this  road,  laboriously  constructed  through  a 
most  difficult  section  of  the  Andes,  is  Bolivia’s  most  important,  for  it  assists 
towards  the  abolition  of  costly  food  imports.  Of  other  main  highways  (un¬ 
metalled)  there  is  one  from  La  Paz  through  Guaqui  into  Peru,  another  from 
La  Paz,  via  La  Quiaca,  into  Argentina,  passable  throughout  the  year  except 
at  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  and  others  from  ViUazon  to  ViUa  Montes 
via  Tarija,  and  from  Potosi  to  Sucre,  passable  during  the  dry  season.  In 
aU  there  were,  in  1950,  about  6,280  miles  of  roads.  Motor  vehicles,  in  1957, 
numbered  33,250  (11,236  cars  and  taxis,  7,760  pick-up  trucks  and  vans, 
1,520  buses). 

Railways.  The  total  length  of  railway  open  in  1955  was  2,721  km,  of 
which  1,671  km  were  state-owned.  The  principal  line  is  the  Antofagasta 
(Chile)  and  Bolivian  Railway,  with  a  total  length  in  Bolivia  of  749  miles. 
The  ijica-La  Paz  line  (278  miles,  of  which  148  miles  are  in  Bolivia)  is 
state-owned.  The  railway  (680  km)  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Corumba  (Brazil) 
was  completed  in  Dec.  1953.  Four  other  new  lines  are  under  construction, 
including  600  km  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Yacuiba  (Argentina);  this  was  in¬ 
augurated  in  Dec.  1957  but  needs  a  number  of  bridges  for  completion. 

Post.  In  Bolivia  there  were,  in  1948,  200  post  offices,  723  telegraph  and 
telephone  offices,  151  wireless  offices  and  about  10,950  miles  of  telegraph 
lines.  There  is  telephone  service  in  the  towns  of  La  Paz,  Cochabamba, 
Oruro,  Potosi  and  Santa  Cruz,  with  (1958)  23,200  telephones.  There  are 
24  broadcasting  stations,  of  which  one  is  state-sponsored. 

Aviation.  The  national  airline  is  ‘Lloyd  A6reo  Boliviano’;  in  1956  a 
total  of  20,894  flights  were  made,  carrying  171,243  passengers  and  22,637 
metric  tons  of  freight.  Pan  American-Grace  Airways  (Panagra)  links  Bolivia 
vrith  the  U.S.A.  and  nearly  all  South  America.  Braniff  International  Air¬ 
ways  runs  regular  flights  between  La  Paz  and  Lima,  Buenos  Aires  and  North 
America.  In  1953  the  services  of  Lloyd  Aereo  Bohviano  and  Aeroh'nas 
Argentinas  were  linked  by  special  agreement. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  old  unit  of  account  was  a  gold  boliviano,  containing  0'64917  grammes 
of  fine  gold  and  equal  then  in  U.S.  money  to  36-5  cents  (61-8  cents  in  new 
U.S.  gold  dollars).  Coins  officially  in  circulation,  bronze  10,  6  and  1  boli¬ 
vianos;  paper  notes  in  denominations  of  1,  5,  10,  20,  60,  100,  600,  1,000, 
6,000  and  10,000  bolivianos  are  in  circulation. 

On  26  Sept.  1931  gold  payments  were  suspended,  and  exchange  control  set 
up.  Gold  stock  rose  from  US$lm.  to  $22-8m.  in  1947,  where  it  remained  until 
Dec.  1954,  when  it  fell  to  $3m.,  and  to ‘less  than  8500,000’ in  Jan.-Feb.  1966; 
in  June  1956  Bolivia  had  $lm.  in  gold  and  $600,000  in  foreign  exchange. 

The  Banco  Central  de  Bolivia  was  inaugurated  at  La  Paz  in  1928  as  a  cen¬ 
tral  bank  of  issue  and  in  1 939  was  taken  over  by  the  state.  Beginning  IJan. 
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1946,  its  assets  and  liabilities  were  divided  between  an  Issue  Department  and 
a  Banking  or  Commercial  Department.  In  Bs  Im.,  note  circulation,  30  June 
1957,  169,594;  deposits,  130,854;  foreign  exchange,  —492  (owed  abroad). 

Apart  from  the  Central  Bank  (with  20  branches)  there  are  several  domestic 
banks  and  Peruvian,  Colombian  and  Argentine  banks  and  subsidiaries  of 
New  York  banks. 

The  present  xmit  of  account  is  the  boliviano  which  fluctuates  freely.  On 
15  Oct.  1958  it  stood  at  11,555  to  the  US$.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  in  Jan.  1959  rated  Bs  8,550  =  US$1. 

The  cost-of-living  index  (based  on  Dec.  1931  =  100)  averaged  865  in 
1940,  7,064  in  Jan.  1953,  34,399  in  Jan.  1955  and  280,322  in  Jan.  1958.  A 
new  index  (base,  Jan.  1957  =  100)  was  introduced  in  April  1958.  In  Sept. 
1958  this  stood  at  85-47. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  used  by  the  administration 
and  prescribed  by  law,  but  the  old  Spanish  system  is  also  employed. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Bolivia  in  Great  Britain  (106  Eaton  Square,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  Dr  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro  (accredited  7  Feb.  1957). 

Counsellor.  Mariano  Baptista  Gumucio. 

Economic  Counsellor.  Jorge  H.  Sanchez  Pena. 

First  Secretary.  Carlos  Antonio  Carrasco. 

Military  Attache.  Gen.  Miguel  AyUon  Villareal. 

There  is  a  Consulate  in  Liverpool  and  consular  ofiices  at  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Glasgow,  HuU  and  Manchester. 

Bolivia  also  maintains  diplomatic  missions  in  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  France,  Germany,  Guatemala,  Italy,  Mexico, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Spain,  U.S.A.,  Uruguay,  the  Vatican. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Bolivia 

Ambassador.  James Thyne  Henderson,  C.M.G.  (appointed  18  Oct.  1956). 

Head  of  Chancery  and  Consul.  M.  A.  Wenner. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Cochabamba,  La  Paz,  Oruro  and 
Santa  Cruz. 


Books  of  Reference 

There  is  no  official  gazette. 

Anuario  Oeogrdjleo  y  EstadUtico  dc  la  Repdblica  de  Bolivia. 

Anuario  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  Bolivia 
Boletin  Mensual  de  Injormaci&n  Estadlstica 
Constitucidn  PolUica  del  Estado.  La  Paz,  1950 

Report  of  the  V.N.  Mission  of  Technical  Assistance  to  Bolivia.  New  York,  1951 
Economic  Review  of  Bolivia.  Washington,  D.O.  Department  of  Commerce,  1947 
The  Political  Organisation  of  Bolivia.  (Carnegie  Institute.)  Washington,  1940 
Arguedas,  A.,  Historia  de  Bolivia.  La  Paz,  1924.  French  translation.  Paris,  1925 
Pain,  0.,  Bolivie.  Paris,  1955 
Fawcett,  P.  H.,  Exploration  Fawcett.  London,  1953 
Kanter,  Helmuth,  Der  Oran  Chaco  und  seine  Randgebiete.  Hamburg,  1936 
Linke,  Lilo,  Andean  Adventure:  A  Social  and  Political  Study  of  Colombia,  Ecuador  and 
Bolivia.  London,  1944 

Oibome,  H.,  Bolivia;  a  land  divided.  E,  Inst,  of  Int.  Affairs,  2nd  ed.  1955. — Indians  of  the 
Andes.  London,  1952 

Scott,  P.  H.,  Economic  and  Commercial  Conditions  in  Bolivia  Dec.  1955.  H.M.S.O.  1956 
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BRAZIL 

Estados  Unidos  do  Beasil 


CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Beazil  was  discovered  on  3  May  1500  by  the  Portuguese  Admiral  Pedro 
Alvares  Cabral,  and  thus  became  a  Portuguese  settlement;  in  1815  the 
colony  was  declared  ‘a  kingdom,’  and  on  13  May  1822  Dom  Pedro,  eldest 
surviving  son  of  King  Joao  of  Portugal,  was  chosen  ‘  Perpetual  Defender 
of  Brazil  by  a  National  Congress.  He  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
the  country  on  7  Sept.  1822,  and  was  chosen  ‘Constitutional  Emperor 
and  Perpetual  Defender’  on  12  Oct.  1822.  On  15  Nov.  1889  his  only  son, 
Dom  Pedro  II  (bom  1825,  died  1891),  was  dethroned  by  a  revolution,  and 
Brazil  declared  a  republic  under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

The  following  is  a  hst  of  Presidents  since  the  establishment  of  the 
republic : 


Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fonseca,  15  Nov.  1889- 
23  Nov.  1891  (resigned). 

Marshal  Floriano  Peiioto  (Acting  President), 
23  Nov.  1891-16  Nov.  1894. 

Dr  Prudente  de  Moraes  Barros,  15  Nov.  1894- 
15  Nov.  1898. 

Dr  Manuel  Ferraz  de  Campos  Salles,  16  Nov. 
1898-16  Nov.  1902. 

Dr  Francisco  da  Paula  Rodrigues  Alves  15 
Nov.  1902-15  Nov.  1906. 

Dr  Affonso  Penna,  15  Nov.  1906-14  June 
1909  (died). 

Dr  Nilo  Pecanha  (Acting  President),  14  June 
1909-15  Nov.  1910. 

Marshal  Hermes  da  Fonseca,  16  Nov.  1910-15 
Nov.  1914. 

Dr  Wenceslau  Braz,  15  Nov.  1914-15  Nov. 
1918. 

Dr  FiAncisco  de  Paula  Rodrigues  AJves.^ 

Dr  Delphim  Moreira  (Acting  President),  15 
Nov.  1918-28  July  1919. 

*  Owing  to  illness  did  not  take  office 


Dr  Epithcio  da  Silva  Pessoa,  28  July  1919- 
15  Nov.  1922. 

Dr  Arthur  Bemardes,  15  Nov.  1922-Nov.  16 
1926. 

Dr  'Washington  Luiz  Pereira  de  Souza,  16 
Nov.  1926-25  Oct.  1930  (deposed). 

Dr  Getiilio  Dornelles  Vargas,  26  Oct.  1930- 
29  Oct.  1 946  (resigned). 

Dr  Jos6  Linhares  (Provisional  President),  30 
Oct.  1945-31  Jan.  1946. 

Gen.  Eurico  Gaspar  Dutra,  31  Jan.  1946- 
31  Jan.  1951. 

Dr  GetiUio  DomeUes  Vargas,  SI  Jan.l9  51- 
died  24  Aug.  1954. 

Dr  Joao  Oal6  FUho,  24  Aug.  1964-8  Nov. 
1955  (resigned). 

Carlos  (^imbra  da  Luz  (Acting  President), 
Nov.  8  1955-11  Nov.  1956  (deposed). 

Nereu  Ramos  (Acting  President),  11  Nov. 
1955-31  Jan.  1956. 

on  15  Nov.  1918;  died  16  Jan.  1919. 


The  present  constitution,  adopted  on  18  Sept.  1946,  restored  many 
features  of  the  old  one  of  16  July  1934  (see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book, 
1949,  p.  782),  including  a  bicameral  legislature,  the  Senate  elected  for  8 
years  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  4  years.  The  President  and  Vice- 
President  are  elected  for  5  years  and  are  not  eligible  for  successive  terms. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  press  are  not  absolute :  war  propaganda,  the 
teaching  of  ‘subversive  doctrines’  and  the  dissemination  of  race  or  class 
prejudices  are  banned,  as  also  are  pohtical  parties  opposed  to  democracy, 
the  existing  multi-party  system  or  to  ‘  fundamental  human  rights  '\^ich 
include  the  right  to  o-wn  private  property.  The  Supreme  Electoral  Tribune 
on  7  May  1947  decided  by  3  votes  to  2  that  the  Communist  Party  is  lUegal 

and  may  not  appear  on  the  ballot,  v  i  •  j 

A  novel  provision  of  the  constitution  is  that  no  taxation  may  be  levied 
upon  the  royalties  of  authors  or  the  incomes  of  professors  or  journalists. 

Under  the  new  electoral  code  the  vote  is  compulsory  for  men  and  em¬ 
ployed  women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  and  optional  for  unemployed 
women  and  persons  over  65  and  for  officers  of  the  armed  forces.  Enhsted 
men  and  illiterates  (who  comprise  57-4%  of  the  adult  population)  may  not 
vote.  Registered  electors,  1958,  numbered  13,783,094.  Several  women 
hold  responsible  government  offices. 
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President  of  the  Republic.  Juscelino  Kubitschek  de  Oliveira,  G.B.E., 
elected  3  Oct.  1965;  assumed  office  31  Jan.  1956. 

There  are  Secretaries  of  State  at  the  head  of  the  following  J'Knistries: 
Finance;  Justice  and  Interior;  Foreign  Affairs;  Transport,  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Pubhc  Works ;  Agriculture ;  Labour,  Industry  and  Commerce ; 
Education  and  Culture ;  Pubhc  Health ;  and  the  Mihtary  Ministries  of  War, 
Marine  and  Air. 

National  flag :  green,  with  yellow  lozenge  enclosing  a  blue  sphere,  with 
21  white  stars,  of  which  6  form  the  southern  cross,  and  the  motto  Ordem  e 
Progresso. 

National  anthem:  Ouviram  do  Ipiranga  (words  by  J.  0.  Duque  Estrada; 
tune  by  F.  M.  da  Shva). 

The  Capital.  At  present,  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  occupies  a  ‘federal 
district’  of  638  sq.  mUes  detached  from  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  But 
in  1956  legislation  was  passed  for  the  creation  of  a  new  federal  district 
‘  Braslha  ’  within  the  west-central  state  of  Goias,  about  1,000  km  north-west 
of  the  present  capital.  The  movement  dates  from  1892. 

Local  Goveenment 

The  United  States  of  Brazil  consists  of  20  states,  6  federal  territories 
(Acre,  Ronddnia,  Rio  Branco,  Amapa,  Fernando  de  Noronha)  and  1  federal 
district.  Each  state  has  its  distinct  administrative,  legislative  and  judicial 
authorities,  its  own  constitution  and  laws,  which  must,  however,  agree  with 
the  constitutional  principles  of  the  Union.  The  states  may  unite  or  split 
or  form  new  states.  Taxes  on  inter-state  commerce,  levied  by  individual 
states,  are  prohibited ;  but  state  export  taxes  on  products  shipped  abroad, 
limited  to  6%  ad  valorem,  are  permitted.  The  governors  and  members  of 
the  legislatures  are  elected,  but  magistrates  are  appointed  and  are  not 
removable  from  office  save  by  judicial  sentence. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 


Census  returns  for  1940  and  for  1  July  1950 : 


Area 

Census  population 

State  and  capital 

(sq.  kra) 

1940 

1950 

North : 

3,579,991 

1,462,420 

1,844,665 

BondOnia '  (PGrto  Velho  • 

242,983 

_  1 

36,935 

Acre  (Bio  Branco)  . 

152,589 

79,768 

114,765 

Amazonas*  (Manaus) 

.  1,686,473 

438,008 

614,099 

Bio  Branco  (Boa  Vista*)  . 

230,660 

_ 1 

18,116 

Par&  (Bel4m) 

.  1,229,983 

944,644 

1,123,273 

AmapA  (MacapA*)  . 

137,303 

_ 1 

37,477 

North-east : 

969,736 

9,973,642 

12,494,477 

Maranhao  (Sio  Luis) 

332,174 

1,235,169 

1,583,248 

Piaui  (Teresina)  •  . 

251,683 

817,601 

1,046,696 

OearA  (Fortaleza)  •  . 

.  147,895 

2,091,032 

2,69.5,460 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte  (Natal)  . 

53,069 

768,018 

967,921 

Paralba  (Joao  Pessoa) 

66,556 

1,422,282 

1,713,269 

Pernambuco  (Recife) 

98,079 

2,688,240 

3,395,185 

Alagoas  (Maceib)  . 

27,793 

951,300 

1,093,137 

Fernando  de  Noronlia*  . 

27 

_ » 

681 

*  The  name  ‘Territ6rio  Federal  do  Guapor^’  was  changed  to  ‘Territdrio  Federal  de 
RondOnia’  on  17  Feb.  1966. 

‘  Raised  to  the  status  oi  territorial  capitals  in  1943 ;  previously,  POrto  Velho  and  Boa 
Vista  belonged  to  the  state  of  Amazonas  and  MacapA  to  the  State  of  Parfi. 

•  Including  3,192  sq.  km  in  dispute  with  the  state  of  Pari. 

*  Including  8  sq.  km  of  islets. 

‘  Territory  created  in  1942 ;  the  1940  census  figures  are  included  in  those  for  the  state  of 
Pernambuco  of  which  the  territory  then  formed  part. 

•  A  region  of  2,460  sq.  km  is  to  be  delimited  between  the  states  of  Piaui  and  CearA. 
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Arpa  Census  population 


State  and  capital 

East  :> 

Sergipe  (Aracajii)  , 

Bahia  (Evador)  .... 
Minas  Gerais  (Belo  Horizonte)  . 

Esplrito  Santo  *  (Vitdria) 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (Niterdi)  - 
Dist.  Federal  (Rio  de  Janeh-o  ). 

(sq.  km) 
1,261,027 
22,027 
563,367 
581,976 
39,577 
42,588 
1,366 

1940 

16,625,953 

542,326 

3,918,112 

6,736,416 

760,107 

1,847,857 

1,764,141 

1950 

18,893,007 

644,361 

4,834,675 

7,717,792 

861,562 

2,297,194 

2,377,451 

South: 

Sao  Paulo  (Sao  Paulo) 

Parank  (Curitiba)  .... 
Santa  Catarina  (Florianipolia)  . 

Bio  Grande  do  Sul  (POrto  Alegre) 

825,357 

247,222 

200,857 

94,798 

282,480 

12,915,621 

7,180,316 

1,236,276 

1,178,340 

3,320,689 

16,975,295 

9,134,423 

2,115,547 

1,560,602 

4,164,821 

Ontral  West : 

Mato  Grosso  (Onlabk) 

GoiAs  (GoiAnia) 

1,877,733 
.  1,264,821 
.  622,912 

1,268,679 

432,265 

826,414 

1,736,966 

522,044 

1,214,921 

Total  .... 

.  8,513,844 

41,236,315 

51,944,397 

‘  Including  10,137  sq.  km  and  population  figures  of  66,994  and  160,072  respectively  for 
1940  and  1950  corresponding  to  the  Eegiao  da  Serra  doe  Almor6s,  territory  in  dispute  between 
Minas  Gerais  and  Esptrito  Santo  and  subsequently  separated  from  both. 

«  Including  11  sq.  km  for  the  Islands  of  Trindade  and  Martim  Yaz. 

Density  of  census  population,  1950,  was  about  7  per  sq.  km. 

The  1950  total  excluded  31,960  questionnaires  not  received;  the  U.N. 
tables  excludes  them  from  the  total.  The  1950  tables  showed  25,885,001 
males  and  26,059,396  females:  also  32.027,661  whites  (61-7%),  6,692,657 
Negroes  (11%),  13,786,742  mulattoes  (26-5%),  329,082  Asiatics  and  108,256 
unknown.  Of  the  1950  census  total  of  those  16  years  of  age  or  older 
(30,249,423),  11,777,672  were  single,  16,371,303  naarried,  1,992,312  widowed, 
40,164  divorced  or  separated  and  68,072  not  specified.  Of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion,  60,727,113  were  Brazilians  by  birth,  128,897  naturalized,  1,085,278 
aliens  and  3,100  unknown.  The  urban  and  suburban  population  com¬ 
prised  36-2%.  Estimated  population,  1  July  1957,  61,268,000. 

The  language  is  Portuguese. 

On  1  July  1950  the  census  population  of  the  principal  towns  was:  Kio 
de  Janeiro,  2,303,063;  Sao  Paulo,  2,017,025;  Recife,  612,370;  Salvador, 
389  422  ;  Porto  Alegre,  376,049 ;  Belo  Horizonte,  338,685 ;  Belem,  226,218 ; 
Santos,  206,920;  Fortaleza,  205,052 ;  Niteroi,  170,868;  Curitiba,  138,178; 

Maceio,  99,088;  Manaus,  89,612;  Joao  Pessoa,  89,617.  ^ 

The  number  of  immigrants  between  1820  and  1953  was  6,074,471,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  only  one-half  remained.  The  63,613  immigrants  in  1957 
included  19,471  Portuguese,  7,680  Spaniards,  7,197  Italians  and  6,147 
Japanese.  Each  nationality  has  its  immigration  restricted  to  2%  per  year  of 
the  number  calculated  for  the  previous  60  years,  except  that  the  quota  may 
be  increased  to  3,000  per  annum,  providing  that  80%  of  the  immigrants  are 
‘  farmers  or  rural  technicians.*  Settlements  of  foreigners  in  Brazil  must 
include  30%  of  Brazilians. 


Pierson,  D.,  Neijroes  in  Brazil.  Chicago,  Survey  of  Literature  on  Brazil  of  Sociological 

rr  WMhington,  1939.— ioi  PoHacionez  del  Brasil.  Mexico 

City,  1945 

RELIGION 


The  population  is  overwhelmingly  Roman  Catholic  (census,  1950,  show¬ 
ing  48,668,864  or  93%).  In  1889  connexion  between  Church  and  State  was 
abolished;  it  was  restored  by  the  1934  constitution,  but  again  aboHshed  m 
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1946.  Brazil  has  a  representative  at  the  Vatican.  In  1947  the  Catholics 
maintained  62  seminaries;  there  were  17  ecclesiastical  provinces  and  archi- 
dioceses,  and  65  dioceses  with  2  cardinals,  19  archbishops,  69  bishops,  25 
prelates  and  2  apostolic  prefects.  The  3,038  parishes  had  5,383  priests. 
Catholic  seminaries  had  4,639  students  and  the  religious  orders  had  20,805 
men  and  women.  In  1950  Protestants  numbered  1,741,430;  Orthodox 
Christians,  41,156;  Jews,  69,957 ;  Buddhists,  152,572 ;  Spiritists,  824,553 ; 
avowed  atheists,  274,236. 


Braga,  E.,  and  Grubb,  K.  O.,  The  Mepublic  of  Braril:  a  Survey  of  the  Religioue  Situation. 
London, 1932 


EDUCATION 


Elementary  education  is  compulsory.  In  1950  (census)  there  were 
18,588,722  persons  5  years  of  age  or  over  who  could  read  and  write;  this 
was  42-6%  of  that  age  group ;  64-7%  of  the  hterates  were  men. 

There  were  in  1954,  93,641  elementary  school  units  with  6,150,235  pupils; 
in  1957,  401  industrial  schools  with  19,131  students;  2,937  secondary 
schools  with  667,647  pupils;  1,056  commercial  schools  with  139,162  pupils; 
377  superior  schools  with  79,505  pupils  and  1,038  teachers’  training  colleges 
with  73,948  students. 

The  Government  imdertakes  to  provide,  in  part,  for  higher  or  university 
instruction,  but  some  institutions  are  maintained  by  the  states,  and  some 
by  private  associations,  while  primary  schools  are  chiefly  maintained  and 
supervised,  either  by  the  states  or  by  the  municipalities  and  private  initia¬ 
tive.  There  are  22  official  universities,  including  the  University  of  Brazil 
(Federal  District)  (founded  on  7  Sept.  1920),  the  University  of  Bahia  (founded 
in  1946),  the  University  of  Recife  (1946),  the  University  of  Parana  (1946), 
the  Rural  University  (1948,  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro),  the  University  of 
Sao  Paulo  (1934),  the  University  of  Minas  Gerais  (1927)  and  the  University 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (1934).  In  addition  there  are  the  3  Catholic  univer¬ 
sities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1946),  Sao  Paulo  (1946)  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
(1948). 

These  included  (1955)  366  departments,  covering  all  subjects,  with  a 
total  of  72,667  students.  The  following  faculties  were  most  numerous : 
Philosophy,  44;  law,  39;  economics,  38;  nursing,  30;  odontology,  28; 
engineering,  medicine  and  social  service,  each  at  23  establishments. 

The  School  of  Public  Administration  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  founded  in  1952, 
trains  civil  servants  for  all  Latin-American  cmmtries;  its  320  students  in 
1956  included  196  non-Brazilians. 

Cinemas  (1955).  Cinemas  numbered  3,138,  with  seating  capacity  of 
1,667,818. 

Newspapers  (1958).  There  were  246  daily  newspapers  with  an  estimated 
circulation  of  3'7m.  Foreigners  and  corporations  (except  political  parties) 
are  not  allowed  to  own  or  control  newspapers  or  wireless  stations. 


JUSTICE 

There  is  a  supreme  federal  Court  of  Justice  at  Rio  do  Janeiro  which 
celebrated  its  centenary  on  20  Jan.  1929;  it  has  11  justices,  but  may  have 
more,  on  its  own  proposal  subject  to  legislative  approval,  all  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  There  are  also  federal 
tribunals  in  each  state  and  the  Federal  District  and  the  territory  of  Acre, 
as  well  as  an  elaborate  system  of  ‘electoral  courts’  to  protect  the  elections, 
and  a  system  of  ‘  labour  tribunals.’  Justice  is  administered  in  the  states  in 
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accordance  with  state  law,  by  state  courts,  but  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  federal 
justice  is  administered.  Judges  are  appointed  for  life.  There  are  also 
2,265  magistrates  dealing  with  commercial  cases  and  4,963  justices  of  the 
peace.  There  is  no  divorce,  but  there  is  a  form  of  judicial  separation. 


FINANCE 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  Federal  government  (excluding  states. 
Federal  District  and  municipalities)  for  calendar  years  have  been  as  follows 
in  Im.  cruzeiros  (paper)  (the  cruzeiro,  beginning  1947,  5-44  cents  U.S. ; 
free  rate,  1957,  ranged  from  89-61  to  66-27  cruzeiros  =  US$1): 

1951  1953  1954  1965  1956  1957*  1958* 

Revenue  .  .  27,428  37,057  46,539  55,671  74,083  98,258  130,234 

Expenditure  .  .  24,609  39,925  53,661  63,287  107,028  116,972  140,527 

*  Estimates. 


Total  government  expenditure  (in  Im.  cruzeiros)  has  risen  from  130,000 
in  1955  to  (budget  figure)  218,413  in  1957,  the  latter  made  up  of:  Federal, 
1 15,971 ;  states,  81,176  (including  Federal  District,  12,583) ;  municipal,  21,266. 
The  accumulated  budget  deficit  has  gro-wn  from  4,055  for  the  5-year  period 
1941/45  to  16,293  for  1946/50  and  32,563  for  1951/55.  Of  the  last  figure, 
20,429  represents  the  combined  deficits  of  the  states  and  1,993  the  Federal 
District.  Foreign  currency  commitments,  30  Sept.  1956,  were  equal  to 
$2,120m.,  of  which  $l,877-9m.  were  long-term  obligations. 

Chief  items  of  revenue  in  1957  were  estimated  as  follows  (in  Im.  cruzeiros) : 
Taxes,  83,825  (of  which  income  tax  should  furnish  36,151);  government 
property,  2,325 ;  industrial  enterprises,  3,648.  The  principal  items  of  ex¬ 
penditure  in  1957  were  :  Finance,  24,183 ;  communication  and  public  works, 
13,316;  war,  17,290;  education,  6,327 ;  health  (newly  created  1953),  4,166 ; 
na-vy,  8,611;  a-viation,  8,718;  justice  and  internal  affairs,  4,961 ;  labour, 
industrv  and  commerce,  2,833;  agriculture,  6,371. 

The'  1958  budget  allocated  to  the  external  debt  service  83m.  cruzeiros 
for  interest  and  retirement  of  the  sterling  debt  (remitted  at  the  rate  of 
62-696  cruzeiros  =  £1)  and  137m.  for  the  dollar  loans  (at  18-82  cruzeiros  = 
$1). 

For  the  SALTE  Plan  of  1950  see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1955, 


*The  foreign  debt  (including  states  and  municipalities)  of  Brazil  on  31 
Dec.  1956  amounted  to  £24-6m.,  US$88-3m.,  3-7m.  Dutch  florins,  104-8m. 
paper  francs  and  20-4m.  gold  francs.  Internal  funded  federal  and  states 
debt,  31  Dec.  1956,  was  41,342m.  cruzeiros.  -tto  i- 

The  Superintendencia  da  Moeda  e  do  Cridilo  registered  U.S.  direct  m- 
vestments,  31  Dec.  1956,  at  $807,107,800.  The  Bank  of  England  (1955) 
places  the  par  value  of  Brazilian  investments  held  by  residents  m  the  U.E. 
in  1953  (thus  excluding  securities  repatriated  by  Brazilians)  at  £40m.  (m 
1938,  £164m.)  on  which  interest  and  dividends  received,  1953,  were  £l-2m. 
(in  1938,  £l-6m.). 

DEFENCE 

Armv.  Under  the  constitution  of  1934,  military  service  is  compulsory 
for  every  Brazflian  man  from  21  years  of  age  to  45.  The  terms  of  service 
are  9  years  (from  the  21st  to  the  30th  years  of  age)  in  the  Army  first  fine 
(1  in  the  ranks,  the  rest  in  the  reserve)  and  14  years  (from  the  30th  to  the 
45th  years  of  age)  in  the  army  ‘  second  line  ’  (7  in  the  second  line  and  7  in 
the  reserve  of  the  same).  The  reservists  are  called  up  for  trami^  annually 
for  4  weeks,  besides  which  there  is  rifle  practice  once  a  month,  ihe  men  m 
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the  Territorial  Army  also  have  an  annual  training  of  2  to  4  weeks ;  the  peace¬ 
time  strength  is  about  200,000  men. 

In  1948  the  U.S.  sent  an  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  mission  to  Brazil 
to  establish  a  college  there  for  training  senior  officers  in  combined  operations. 
In  May  1953  the  National  Congress  ratified  the  agreement  for  U.S.  military 
assistance,  signed  on  15  March  1952. 

Air  Force.  The  Air  Force,  formed  in  1918,  has  been  independent  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  since  1940.  Air  defence  is  organized  in  5  zones.  The  5 
operational  groups  comprise  an  interceptor  group  equipped  with  Meteor  jet- 
fighters,  2  fighter-bomber  groups  of  piston-engined  F-47D  Thunderbolts 
and  2  light  bomber  groups  with  B-25  Mitchells.  Equipment  of  the  transport 
and  second-line  units  is  predominently  American  in  origin,  but  locally-built 
Fokker  Instructors  and  S.14  jet  trainers  are  superseding  older  types  at  flying 
schools.  Total  strength  is  estimated  at  more  than  10,000  personnel  and 
750  aircraft. 

Navy.  The  principal  ships  of  the  Brazilian  Navy  are  as  follows : 

Standard 


Com¬ 

Name 

displace¬ 

ment 

Armour 

Belt  Guns 

Principal 

Tor¬ 

pedo 

Shaft 

horse¬ 

Speed 

pleted 

Tons 

In.  In. 

armament 

tubes 

power 

:^ots 

19.S9 

1938 

Tamandari  . 
Barroso 

.  10,000 
.  9,700 

Cruisers 

15  6-in.;  8  5-in. 

_ 

100,000 

32-5 

There  are  also  9  destroyers,  8  frigates  (escort  destroyers),  5  submarines, 
10  corvettes,  6  minelayers,  3  trawlers,  6  patrol  vessels,  6  seaward  defence 
boats,  2  river  monitors.  6  river  gunboats,  5  transports,  5  oilers,  3  sail  training 
ships,  including  British-built  Almirante  Saldanha,  and  the  Ouanahara;  a 
depot  and  repair  ship,  4  surveying  vessels  and  16  tugs. 

In  1956  Brazil  purchased  from  Great  Britain  the  aircraft  carrier 
Vengeance,  renamed  Minas  Gerais;  she  is  being  reconstructed  in  the 
Netherlands. 

In  1951  Brazil  purchased  the  U.S.  cruisers  Philadelphia  and  St  Louis, 
renamed  Almirante  Barroso  and  Almirante  Tamandari.  Naval  bases  are  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Belem,  Natal,  Recife,  Salvador,  with  a  river  base  at  Ladario. 

The  active  personnel  is  1,670  officers  and  41,000  men,  including  10,000 
marines. 

PRODUCTION 

Brazil’s  total  production  of  indigenous  goods  (1956)  was  valued  (in 
Im.  cruzeiros)  at  163,744,  of  which  agriculture  accounted  for  155,291; 
vegetable  extracts,  3,977,  and  minerals,  4,477.  The  census  of  1950  showed 
9,886,915  engaged  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  2,231,198  in  manufacture, 
697,042  in  transport,  483,016  in  the  extractive  industries,  260,767  in  public 
service,  2,746,000  in  commerce,  78,858  in  the  professions  and  16,464,031  in 
household  and  students. 

Agriculture.  Brazil  is  an  agricultural  country,  though  only  a  small 
portion  is  under  culture.  About  67,455  acres  in  the  north-eastern  section 
are  under  irrigation.  Brazil  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  hvestock, 
coffee  and  castor-beans,  second  in  the  production  of  oranges  and  cocoa,  and 
third  in  that  of  sugar  and  tobacco.  American  interests,  headed  by  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  are  encouraging  in  southern  Brazil  the  production  of  hybrid 
maize,  as  perfected  in  Iowa,  in  connexion  with  hog-raising  (7,071,160  metric 
tons  in  1954). 
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Total  agricultural  production,  1957,  i8  officially  estimated  at  92m.  metric 
tons,  from  22-9m.  hectares,  an  increase  in  area  of  over  22%  since  1951. 
Yield  per  hectare  is  moderate  and  stationary  :  488  kg  of  cotton  per  hectare 
in  1957,  1,274  kg  of  maize  (equal  to  20  bu.  per  acre  compared  with  U.S. 
1955  average  of  39  bu.),  1,650  kg  of  rice,  39,000  kg  of  sugar  cane  and  946  kg 
of  wheat. 

The  4  states  of  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  Espirito  Santo  and  Minas  Gerais 
are  the  principal  districts  for  coffee-growing.  Large  plantations  or  fazendas 
with  more  than  100,000  trees  are  the  rule.  Output,  1957,  from  3,672,325 
hectares,  1,409,304  metric  tons;  yield,  383  kg  per  hectare.  Coffee  exports 
in  1957  totalled  14,319,199  bags  (of  60  kg).  Sales  since  Peb.  1931  have 
been  controlled  by  the  Federal  government;  the  poUcy  of  incinerating 
surplus  stocks  to  protect  the  price  was  discontinued  in  Oct.  1943.  Highest 
output  recorded  was  29,880,000  bags  in  1933-34. 

Exports  of  cocoa  was  nationalized  in  May  1943,  but  in  1952  reverted  to 
private  enterprise.  Bahia  furnishes  90%  of  the  output;  in  1957  total 
output  was  164,556  metric  tons  from  386,676  hectares;  exports,  1957,  were 
109,677  metric  tons.  Two  crops  a  year  are  grown.  The  U.S.  takes  one-half 
of  the  crop.  Castor-bean  output  usually  exceeds  150,000  metric  tons; 
output,  1957,  200,288  metric  tons.  The  plant  grows  wild. 

Tobacco  output  ranges  between  100,000  and  150,000  metric  tons  per 
annum  (1957,  140,027  tons,  of  which  28,259  tons  were  exported). 

Sugar  production,  1957,  was  2,714,154  metric  tons,  but  exports  tend 
to  decline  with  rising  home  consumption.  Exports,  1957,  423,906  metric 
tons.  Output  per  hectare  (40  metric  tons  of  cane)  is  low  compared  with  50, 
120  and  even  160  metric  tons  produced  elsewhere. 

Brazil  now  ranks  second  only  to  the  U.S.  in  production  of  oranges 
(output,  1957,  l-45m.  metric  tons).  Output  of  bananas,  1957,  was  4,688,440 
metric  tons.  Cotton  lint,  estimate  1957,  383,279  metric  tons  from  2-4m. 
hectares ;  but  output  in  the  leading  state,  Sao  Paulo,  has  fallen  from  463,000 
tons  in  1944  to  178,057  tons  in  1956,  owing  to  soil  exhaustion.  Exports, 
1967,  66,180  metric  tons.  Brazil  formerly  furnished  only  10%  of  her  own 
requirements  in  wheat  (average  output,  1934-38,  144,000  metric  tons); 
1953,  821,777  tons;  1956,  1,295,664  tons.  Imports,  however,  remain 
heavy,  about  Im.  tons.  Rice  is  important;  output  (rough  rice),  1957,  was 
4,150,951  (1954, 3,366,838)  metric  tons.  «  .  ,  * 

Rubber  is  another  natm-al  product  of  tlie  country,  chiefly  m  the  Acre 
territory  and  the  states  of  Amazonas  and  Para.  Output,  1956,  34,148  metric 
tons  (gross  weight);  peak  reached  in  1912  (when  rubber  realized  USS3 
a  lb.)  was  42,610  gross  tons.  Output  of  tyros  in  local  factories  has  rken  from 
421,765  units  (tyres  and  tubes)  in  1940  to  5,979,804  in  1957.  Brazihan  con¬ 
sumption  of  rubber  for  aU  purposes  in  1965  was  46,472  metric  tons,  of 
which  tyres  and  tubes  would  take  three-quarters.  Brazil  is  tho  chief  source 
of  camaiiba  wax,  used  for  electric  insulation  and  gramophone  records, 
exporting  12,000  tons  in  1967.  Caroa  fibre  is  grown  as  a  substitute  for 
Indian  jute;  production,  1956,  4,202  metric  tons.  Jute  output,  1957, 
32,929  metric  tons.  Plantations  of  tung  trees  established  in  1930  (4m. 
trees  in  1946)  are  beginning  to  yield  tung  oil  m  commercial  quantities; 
output  of  tung,  1966,  6,129  (1957,  6,373)  metric  tons. 

Brazil  now  ranks  ahead  of  Argentina  as  livestock  producer;  numbers  (in 
1,000),  1967,  showed  69,548  cattle,  44,190  swine,  20,164  wool  and  hair  sheep 
(cabrettas),  10,640  goats,  8,128  horses,  1,967  asses  and  3,760  mules.  In 
1957,  6,720  cattle,  313  calves,  1,421  sheep  and  lambs,  1,487  goats  and  7,167 
pigs  were  slaughtered  for  meat ;  total  was  barely  sufficient  for  domestic  needs. 
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Fisheries.  The  fishing  industry  (including  a  fleet  of  120  vessels)  is 
owned  by  the  Government;  the  catch  in  1957  was  216,409  metric  tons. 
Whale  catching  off  the  coasts  began  in  1949. 

Mining.  Brazil  is  the  only  source  of  high-grade  quartz  crystal  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities;  exports  in  1957,  1,168  metric  tons.  It  is  an  important 
source  of  industrial  diamonds  (exports,  1957,  1,810  grammes) ;  the  second 
largest  western  producer  of  chrome  ore  (reserves  of  4m.  tons;  output,  1956, 
4,115  metric  tons) ;  fifth  in  the  output  of  mica  (1,327  tons  in  1956) ;  third  in 
zirconium;  she  has  large  reserves  of  beryllium  (ranking  first  in  exports, 
2,248  metric  tons  in  1957),  graphite,  titanium  ore  and  magnesite  awaiting 
development.  Along  the  coasts  of  the  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Espirito 
Santo  and  Bahia  are  found  monazite  sands  containing  thorium ;  reserves  are 
estimated  at  100,000  tons;  exports,  1949,  2,435  metric  tons.  Manganese 
ores  of  high  content  are  important  (reserves  in  the  Amapa  region  alone  are 
estimated  at  10m.  metric  tons);  exports,  1957,  798,067  metric  tons.  Exports 
of  tungsten  ore  and  concentrates,  1957,  totalled  189  metric  tons.  Coal 
deposits  exist  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catarina,  Parana  and  Sao  Paulo. 
Total  reserves  are  estimated  at  6,000m.  tons;  output  (1956),  from  7  mines, 
2,234,069  metric  tons. 

Iron  is  found  chiefly  in  Minas  Gerais,  where  19  plants  are  located.  At 
Itabira,  the  Government  is  now  opening  up  what  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  iron-ore  deposits  in  the  world,  with  known  reserves  of  16,000m. 
tons,  of  which  half  rival  the  Swedish  ores  in  iron  content  (about  68-5%)  and 
have  lower  sihca  and  phosphorus  contents.  Total  output  of  iron  ore,  1956, 
mainly  from  the  government-owned  mine  at  Itabira,  was  4,085,835  metric 
tons;  exports,  1967,  were  3,536,728  tons.  With  the  support  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  a  steel  industry  was  established  in  1948,  starting  with  plants 
at  Volta  Redonda,  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  aiming  to  furnish  69%  of  Brazil’s 
steel  requirements.  Brazil’s  total  output  of  steel  was,  1956, 1,791,852  metrio 
tons;  pig-iron  (1956),  1,152,358  tons;  roUed  products  (1956),  1,141,822 
tons.  Production  of  aluminium  was  started  in  Minas  Gerais  in  1945;  out¬ 
put,  1956,  6,278  metric  tons.  Export  of  barytes,  1957,  was  21,650  metric 
tons.  Cement  output,  1956,  from  10  plants  was  3,267,139  metric  tons. 

Gold  is  found  in  practically  every  state,  though  large-scale  mining  is 
confined  to  a  single  mine  in  Minas  Gerais;  the  production  in  1956  was 
3,802  kg.  Salt  output  (1956),  798,428  metric  tons.  Diamond  districts  are 
Diamantina,  Grao  Mogol,  Chapada  Diamantina,  Bagagem,  Goids,  Mato 
Grosso  and  other  states. 

Industry.  The  most  important  manufacturing  industry  in  Brazil  is 
cotton  weaving,  which  employs  about  25%  of  all  industrial  workers; 
nearly  60%  of  the  factories  are  in  Sao  Paulo  and  another  28%  in  the  Federal 
District  and  in  Minas  Gerais.  The  423  mills,  1950,  had  3-3m.  spindles  (27% 
modern)  and  100,000  looms  (7%  automatic).  Output  of  cotton  textUes, 
1948,  was  1,120m.  metres  of  cloth.  Exports  of  cotton  piece-goods,  1957, 
were  289  metric  tons  (26,434  tons  in  1943).  Rayon  yam  output,  1954,  was 
28,200  metric  tons.  In  all,  about  650  textile-mills  are  working. 

Brazil’s  potential  capacity  for  electric  power  production  is  estimated  at 
14-6m.  kw.  (19'6m.  h.p.)  which  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world.  Only 
3,148,489  kw.  had  been  developed  by  1956.  Consumption,  1956,  11,037m. 
kwh.  Of  the  total  capital  invested  in  industrial  concerns  (US$1,779,786,350), 
49%  was  foreign-owned.  The  entire  petroleum  industry,  including  pro¬ 
duction,  importation  and  refining,  was  placed  under  federal  control  in 
April  1938;  there  are,  1956,  8  refineries.  The  country  imports  substantial 
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amounts  (4,889,109  metric  tons  in  1956)  to  supplement  its  total  production 
of  crude  oil  (output  1956,  530,464  metric  tons);  imports  of  oil  products, 
about  10m.  metric  tons. 

A  big  paper-mill,  reported  to  be  the  largest  pulp-and-paper  mill  in  South 
America,  is  at  Monte  Alegre,  Parana.  Brazil’s  output  of  paper,  1956,  was 
33,149  metric  tons. 

Jobim,  J.,  0  Brasil  na  Economia  Mundial.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1938.— J'/i«  Mineral  Wealth  of 
Braeil.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1 941. — Brazil  in  the  Making.  New  York,  1943 
Leao,  J.,  Mines  and  Minerals  in  Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1939 
Nonnano,  J.  F.,  Brazil;  a  study  of  economic  types.  Chapel  Hill  (N.  Carolina),  1935 
Spiegel,  H.  W.,  The  Brazilian  Economy.  Philadelphia,  1949 
Wythe,  G.,  and  others,  Braril :  an  expanding  economy .  New  York,  1949 


COMMERCE 


In  1957  Brazil  modernized  her  20-year-old  tariff  (at  present  duties  are 
levied  mainly  on  volume  and  not  on  values)  in  order  to  protect  her  infant 
industries  and  to  furnish  much-needed  government  revenue.  Her  present 
tariffs  furnish  12%  of  the  Government’s  revenue  (see  p.  30  under  G.A.T.T.). 

Imports  and  exports  for  calendar  years  in  1,000  cruzeiros : 


Import?  . 
Exports  . 


1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

25,152,079  55,238,775  60,225,657  71,596,808  86,451,541 

32i047,276  42,967,671  64,621,072  69,474,292  60,657,129 


Converted  into  US$lm.,  these  trade  figures  were; 


Imports  . 
Exports  . 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

2,009-3 

1,318-6 

1,630-4 

1,305-8 

1,233-8 

1,488-8 

1,408-8 

1,539-3 

1,561-8 

1,423-2 

1,482-0 

1,391-6 

Exports  in  1957,  7-71m.  metric  tons;  1956,  5-75m.  metric  tons.  Im¬ 
ports  in  1957,  13,513,462  metric  tons ;  1956,  13,948,199  metric  tons. 

Principal  imports  in  1956  were  (in  Im.  cruzeiros):  Fuel,  diesel  oil, 
petrol,  9,543  ;  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  5,564 ;  vehicles  and  parts,  1 1,917. 

Principal  exports  in  1957  were  (in  Im.  cruzeiros) :  Cofifee,  30,993  (859,156 
metric  tons);  cocoa,  2,991  (109,676  metric  tons);  sawn  pinewood,  3,497 
(814,135  metric  tons) ;  iron  ore,  2,627  (3,536,728  metric  tons). 

Of  exports  (in  Im.  cruzeiros)  in  1957  U.S.  took  26,957 ;  Argentina,  5,086; 
Great  Britain,  3,763;  Germany,  3,662;  France,  Netherlands  and  Sweden, 
all  about  2,000.  Of  1957  imports,  U.S.  furnished  31,864;  Germany  8,248; 
Venezuela,  6,265;  Argentina,  4,459;  Great  Britain,  3,423;  Netherlands 
AntiUes,  3,094;  Sweden,  2,964;  France,  2,775.  j  r 

Total  trade  between  U.K.  and  Brazil  (according  to  British  Board  ot 


Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 

1938  1955  1956 


Imports  to  IJ.K. 
Exports  from  U.K. 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


7,661,315  31,730,921  26,739,816 

5,185,294  6,561,044  16,074,592 

131,312  160,992  104,282 


1967  1968 

30,662,668  26,738,784 

18,366,112  19,124,078 

151,098  375,745 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  Inland  waterways,  mostly  rivers,  are  open  to  navigation  over 
some  21,944  miles  and  connect  Brazil  with  the  neighbouring  states.  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Santos  are  the  2  leading  ports;  there  are  13  other  large  po^ts. 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  have  been  given  free  ports  at  Santos.  Durmg  1957, 
9,808  vessels  with  tonnage  of  26,466,000  entered  the  ports  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Santos,  only  half  the  number  and  volume  of  the  year  previous. 

The  Lloyd  Brasileiro  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government;  its 
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fleet  comprised  (1957)  66  vessels  of  275,310  gross  tons.  Brazilian  shipping, 
31  Dec.  1967  (registered  with  Lloyds),  amounted  to  356  vessels  (over  100 
gross  tons)  of  954,377  gross  tons.  Petrobras,  the  government  oil  monopoly, 
took  over  the  government  tanker  fleet  of  25  vessels  in  1955 ;  total  tanker 
fleet  in  1967  was  32  vessels  of  217,860  gross  tons. 

Railways,  Railway  history  in  Brazil  begins  in  1854.  In  1956  the  total 
length  of  railways  was  36,997  km.  The  Central  Brazil  Railway  (3,729  km), 
the  principal  railway,  is  owned  by  the  State;  it  joins  up  the  railways  of 
Brazil  with  those  of  Uru^ay,  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  and  is  being  electri¬ 
fied.  Four  Anglo -Brazilian  railways  have  a  length  of  3,165-5  miles;  3  of 
the  4  were  purchased  in  1949  by  the  Brazilian  Government  for  £14,235,000. 
Brazilian  railways  to-day  operate  over  tracks  of  6  different  gauges  and  handle 
annually  only  39m.  metric  tons  or  69%  of  the  66m.  tons  of  merchandise 
needing  transport.  The  railways,  in  1956,  transported  366,481,000  pas¬ 
sengers,  40,026,000  tons  of  freight  and  4,872,000  animals. 

Roads.  There  are  467,448  km  of  highways.  In  Dec.  1955  Brazil  had 
861,072  motor  vehicles,  including  389,491  passengers  cars,  352,585  lorries, 
28,619  omnibuses,  49,846  motor  cycles  and  40,632  tractors  and  farm  vehicles. 

P ost.  Of  the  telegraph  system  of  the  country,  about  half,  including  all 
inter-state  lines,  is  under  control  of  the  Government.  There  are  over 
2,200  telegraph  offices.  Telephone  instruments  in  use,  1958,  were  869,800, 
all  owned  by  private  companies;  83%  were  automatic.  In  1956  there 
were  673  broadcasting  stations.  There  are  3,282  post  offices. 

Aviation.  Twenty-six  companies  (11  foreign)  furnish  air-mail  and 
passenger  services.  Air  mileage,  1957,  covered  149,475,691  km;  passengers 
numbered  3,874,100;  freight  carried  amounted  to  91,298  metric  tons; 
luggage,  47,342  metric  tons,  and  mail,  2,917  metric  tons. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

In  1946  Brazil  informed  the  International  Monetary  Fund  that  its  ex¬ 
change  rate  would  be  18-96  cruzeiros  to  the  US$,  making  the  cruzeiro  equal 
to  6-27  cents.  In  July  1948  Brazil  amended  this  to  18-60  to  the  $, 
or  6-40541  cents  U.S.,  per  cruzeiro.  This  remains  the  official  rate! 
1  cruzeiro  =  0-0480363  gramme  of  fine  gold ;  1  troy  oz.  of  fine  gold  =  647-60 
cruzeiro.  In  addition,  there  are  free-market  rates  for  non-trade  operations 
only  and  official  rates  for  exports  and  imports. 

Since  the  devaluation  of  sterling  in  1949,  the  official  rates  have  become 
f  cimzeiros  (buying)  and  52-696  (selling)  for  £1 ;  free  rate,  1955,  between 
170  and  235,  closing  at  175  (buying)  and  190  (selling), 

Beginnmg  1  Nov.  1942,  the  original  ciirrency  unit,  the  milreis,  was 
renamed  the  cruzeiro  (Cr.  $),  composed  of  100  centavos.  Metallic  currency, 
1966,  consists  of  1  and  2  cruzeiros  and  10,  20  and  60  centavos,  all  of  copper— 
ahii^ium-zinc,  copper-nickel  or  (1957)  of  99-5%  aluminium.  Notes  are 
of  the  value  of  1,  2,  6,  10,  20,  50,  100,  200,  600  and  1,000  cruzeiros. 

The  Bank  of  Brazil  (founded  in  1808  and  reorganized  in  1906,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  100m.  cruzeiros)  is  not  a  central  bank  of  issue  but 
a  closely  controUed  commercial  bank;  it  had  (1957)  376  branches  through- 
out  the  republic  (and  branches  in  Asuncion  and  Montevideo).  On  31  Dec. 
1966  depOTits  were  112,480m.  cruzeiros.  The  country’s  note  circulation, 

looo  96,576m.  cruzeiros,  compared  with  4,971m.  at  the  end 

„  country’s  gold  stock  has  fluctuated  severely,  falling  from 

7-26m.  fine  oz.  m  1929  to  0-6m.  in  1930;  since  Sept.  1939  gold  and  dollar 
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supply  has  risen  from  US$40m.  to  US$530m.,  of  which  the  government’s 
gold  is  $323m.  in  June  1956. 

Banking  institutions  numbered  357,  with  4,326  agencies  in  Dec.  1957. 
All  banks  (including  the  Bank  of  Brazil)  had  on  31  Dec.  1957  capital  and 
reserves  of  32,339m.  cruzeiros,  deposits  of  348,076m.  (compared  with  the 
Bank  of  Brazil’s  147,704m.)  and  loans  of  371,879m.  On  that  date  aU  the 
domestic  banks  had  total  assets  of  1,195,072m.  and  the  35  foreign-owned 
institutions  or  agencies,  33,321m. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  has  been  in  use  in  aU  official  departments  since  1862. 
It  was  made  compulsory  in  1872,  but  the  ancient  measures  are  still  partly 
employed  in  certain  rural  districts  of  the  interior.  They  are:  libra  =  \-0\2 
lb.  avoirdupois;  orro6a  =  32-38  lb.;  quintal  =  129-64  lb.;  alqueire  (of 
Rio)  =  1  Imperial  bu.,  or  40  litres;  oitava  —  65-34  grains. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Or  Brazil  m  Great  Britain  (54  Mount  St.,  W.l) 

Ambassador.  Dr  Francisco  de  Assis  Chateaubriand  Bandeira  de  MeUo 
(accredited  22  Nov.  1957). 

Minister-Counsellor .  A.  B.  L.  Gastello  Branco. 

Naval  and  Army  Attache.  Gapt.  Luiz  Gonzaga  Pimentel. 

Air  Attach^.  Col.  Salvador  Roses  Lizarralde. 

First  Secretaries.  Geraldo  de  Carvalho  Silos;  Lauro  Muller  Neto; 
Fernando  Cesar  de  Bittencourt  Berenguer. 

Commercial  Attache.  Antonio  Marinho. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
London,  Newcastle  and  Southampton. 

Brazil  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  India,  Indonesia,  Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Nether¬ 
lands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic,  U.S.A.,  Uruguay,  Vatican,  Venezuela, 
Yugoslavia;  and  legations  in  Australia,  Czechoslovakia,  Iran,  Poland, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Brazil 

Ambassador.  Sir  Geoffrey  Wallinger,  K.C.M.G. 

Counsellor.  C.  0. 1.  Ramsden. 

First  Secretaries.  J.  R.  Lewen  {Com, mercial) ;  R.  M.  John;  L.  Mitchell, 
O.B.E.  (Labour);  E.  P.  Wiltshire  (Consular);  G.  S.  Littlejohn-Cook 
(Information) ;  J.  G.  Wills. 

Minister  (Commercial).  J.  P.  Summerscale,  C.B.E. 

Naval,  Military  and  Air  Attache.  Group  Capt.  J.  A.  Crockett. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Belem,  Porto  Alegre,  Recife, 
Santos,  Sao  Paulo  and  10  other  towns. 

Books  of  Reference 

Anuirio  EstatUtico  do  Brasil.  Conselho  Nacional  de  Bstatistica,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Brazil,  1943 ;  Resources  and  Possibilities.  (In  Portuguese  and  English.  Published  by 
Ministry  of  Foreign  AfEaU-s.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1945 
BratU  Vj>  to  Date.  Oonselho  Naoional  de  Estatistica,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1955 
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Bulletin  oj  Ott  Brituh  Cltamber  o)  Commerce  in  Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monthly 
Who’s  Who  in  Latin  America.  Part  VI :  Brazil.  Stanford,  1948 
Azevedo,  Fernando  de,  Brazilian  Culture.  New  York  1950 

Oalogeras,  Joao  Pandit,  A  History  of  Brazil.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  1939 
Camacho,  J.  A.,  Brazil.  R.  Inst,  of  Int.  Affairs.  2nd  ed.  1964. 

Carvalho,  0.  M.  D.,  Geographia  do  Brasil.  3rd  ed.  Bio  de  Janeiro,  1927 
Castro,  J.  de,  Qtographie  de  la  faim.  Paris,  1949 

Freyre,  G.,  Brazil;  An  Interpretation.  New  York,  1945. — The  Masters  and  the  Slaves. 
Loudon, 1946 

Qalvani,  L.,  Brasile  modemo.  Milan,  1948 

Hill,  L.  P.  (ed.),  Brazil.  Univ.  of  California  Press  and  London,  1948 
Hunnicutt,  B.  H.,  Rroril ;  World  Frontier.  New  York,  1949 
James,  Preston  B.,  Brazil.  New  York,  1946 
Le  Laimou,  M.,  Le  Brisil.  Paris,  1955 
Meijide  Pardo,  A.,  Brasil.  Santiago  de  Compostela,  1955 
Moraes,  B.  Borba  de,  Bibliographia  Brasiliana  (1504-1900).  2  vols.  1958 

Smith,  T.  Lynn,  Brazil:  People  and  Institutions.  Rev.  ed.  Baton  Rouge,  1954.— (Ed.), 
Brazil;  Portrait  of  Half  a  Continent.  Gainesville,  Fla.,  1951 

National  Libhaky.  Biblioteca  Nacional  .Avenida  Rio  Branco  219-39  ,Rio  de  Janeiro, 
D.P.  Director;  Dr  EugSnio  Gomes. 


BULGARIA 

Naeodna  Republika  Bulgaria 
CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  Bulgarian  People’s  Republic  was  proclaimed  by  the  National  Assembly 
on  15  Sept.  1946. 

The  Principality  of  Bulgaria  and  the  Autonomous  Province  of  Eastern 
Rumeiia,  both  under  Turkish  suzerainty,  were  constituted  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  13  July  1878.  Prince  Alexander  I  of  Battenberg  (the  British 
branch  of  the  family  in  1917  adopted  the  name  of  Mountbatten),  a  Hessian 
Prince  and  a  nephew  of  Tsar  Alexander  II  of  Russia,  became  the  first  ruler 
(1879-86).  In  1885  Rumeiia  was  reunited  with  Bulgaria.  On  22  Sept. 
(5  Oct.)  1908  Bulgaria  declared  her  independence  of  Turkey,  and  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Kohary,  who  had  been  elected  prince  on  7  July 
1887,  assumed  the  title  of  Tsar  of  the  Bulgarians.  This  was  recognized  by 
the  Porte  and  the  Powers  in  April  1909.  Tsar  Ferdinand  abdicated  on 
3  Oct.  1918  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Tsar  Boris  III,  who  died  on 
28  Aug.  1943.  His  son,  Simeon  II  (bom  on  16  June  1937),  lost  his  throne 
as  a  result  of  the  referendum  held  on  8  Sept.  1946.  3,801,160  votes  were 
cast  in  favour  of  a  republic,  197,176  votes  in  favour  of  the  monarchy; 
119,168  voting  papers  were  invalid. 

The  constitution  of  4  Dec.  1947,  drawn  up  by  Georgi  Dimitrov  (died, 
Moscow,  2  July  1949),  provides  for  a  single-chamber  National  Assembly. 
The  highest  organ  of  the  state  is  a  collective  body  called  the  Presidium, 
which  consists  of  a  chairman,  2  deputy-chairmen,  a  secretary  and  16  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  by  absolute  majority. 
Supremo  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Assembly,  which  consists  of 
deputies  elected  by  direct,  secret  and  universal  suffrage  (everybody  over  the 
age  of  18  being  ehgible  to  vote  and  hold  ofiSce).  One  deputy  is  elected  per 
30,000  of  the  population.  The  Legislature’s  term  of  office  is  4  years.  The 
National  Assembly  also  elects  the  ministers  and  the  Presidium  which  are 
responsible  to  it. 

A  general  election  was  hold  on  27  Oct.  1946.  The  Fatherland  Front, 
composed  of  the  Workers  (Communist),  Agrarian,  Socialist  and  Zveno 
Parties,  and  non-party  independents,  obtained  364  seats  (277  of  which 
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went  to  the  Communists)  and  the  opposition  101.  On  26  Aug.  1947  the 
oppositional  Agrarian  Union  was  dissolved ;  its  leader,  Nicola  Petkov,  was 
sentenced  to  death  and  hanged  on  23  Sept.  The  Socialist  Party  was  merged 
with  the  Workers’  Party  in  Aug.  1948,  and  the  Zveno  Party  dissolved 
itself. 

The  Fatherland  Front  was  transformed,  in  Feb.  1948,  into  a  unified  mass 
organization  with  individual  memberships.  Inside  the  Fatherland  Front, 
there  remain  two  pohtical  parties,  namely  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Partj' 
(484,255  members  in  June  1958)  and  the  Agricultmal  People’s  Union,  the 
latter  comprising  the  remnants  of  the  Agrarian  Party. 

At  the  elections  of  22  Dec.  1957,  99-77%  of  the  electorate  voted;  can¬ 
didates  of  the  Fatherland  Front  received  99-95%  of  the  votes  cast.  The 
National  Assembly  consists  of  253  deputies. 

The  highest  policy-making  and  executive  body  of  the  Bulgarian  Com¬ 
munist  Party  is  its  PoUtburo,  consisting  of  10  full  members  and  3  candidate- 
members.  The  Pohtburo  is  elected  by  and  from  the  Central  Committee. 


Head  of  State.  Dimiter  Ganev,  elected  Dec.  1958. 

(The  Pohtburo  was  in  March  1959  composed  as  follows;  Full  Members: 
Anton  Yugov,  Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers;  Raiko  Damyanov,  Vulko 
Chervenkov;  Army  General  Ivan  Mihailov  {Minister  of  Defence),  Deputy 
Chairmen;  Todor  Zhivkov,  First  Secretary,  Central  Committee;  Georgi 
TsankoY,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Encho  Staikov;  Dimiter  Ganev,  Boyan 
Bulgaranov,  Secretaries,  Central  Committee.  Candidate  Members  :  Todor 
Prahov,  Chairman  of  the  Trade  Unions;  Dimiter  Dimov,  Chairman,  Party 
Control  Commission;  Mladen  Stoyanov. 

The  CouncO  of  Ministers  consisted  of  20  members  in  Feb.  1969.  There 
are  3  Agrarian,  1  ca:-Zveno  Party  member  and  the  remainder  are  Communists. 
An  important  member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  is  not  in  the  Pohtburo,  is  Georgi 
Traikov,  First  Deputy  Chairman,  who  is  an  Agrarian. 

Bulgaria,  on  1  March  1941,  signed  the  Three  Power  Pact,  and  on  25  Nov. 
1941  the  Anti-Comintem  Pact.  On  26  Aug.  1944  Bulgaria  asked  Great 
Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  for  an  armistice.  The  U.S.S.R.  formally  declared 
war  on  Bulgaria  on  6  Sept.  1944.  The  new  Bulgarian  Government  of  the 
Fatherland  Front,  which  was  estabhshed  on  9  Sept.,  immediately  asked  the 
So-viet  Government  for  an  armistice,  which  was  signed  on  28  Oct.  by 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  The 
peace  treaty  was  signed  in  Paris  on  10  Feb.  1947.  ,  i  i 

In  March  1948  a  20-year  treaty  of  friendship,  co-operation  and  mutual 
assistance  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  signed  in  Moscow.  The  treaty  with 
Yugoslavia,  signed  on  27  Nov.  1947,  was  abrogated  on  3  Oct.  1949. 

On  26  Oct.  1950  the  National  Assembly  voted  a  special  status  for  Soviet 
citizens  residing  in  Bulgaria :  they  have  equal  rights  with  Bulgarian  citizens, 
including  the  right  to  hold  any  pubhc  office. 

National  flag :  white,  green,  crimson  (horizontal),  with  the  coat  of  arms 

of  the  Republic  in  the  canton.  •  i  j 

National  anthem:  Bulgario  meela,  zemya  na  geroi  (Dear  Bulg^a,  land 
of  heroes) ;  words  by  Nikolov  Furmadjiev,  Mladen  Isaev  and  Ehzabeta 
Bagriana,  tune  by  G.  Dimitrov,  G.  Zlater-Cherkin  and  S.  Obtenov,  1946). 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 

On  8  Sept  1940  by  the  treaty  of  Craiova  between  Rumania  and  Bul- 
earia,  the  former  ceded  to  the  latter  the  Southern  Dobrudja,  fixing  ^e  new 
frontier  on  the  1912  Une.  This  runs  north  of  Silistna  on  the  Danube 
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to  a  point  on  the  Black  Sea  just  south  of  Mangalia,  giving  the  Bulgarians 
the  two  provinces  of  Durostor  and  Caliacra.  The  total  area  of  Bulgaria 
was  thereby  increased  to  110,84:2  sq.  km  or  42,796  sq.  miles. 

In  April  1941  Bulgaria  occupied  the  Yugoslav  part  of  Macedonia, 
and  the  Greek  districts  of  Western  Thrace,  Eastern  Macedonia,  Fiorina  and 
Castoria.  The  peace  treaty  of  1947  restored  the  frontiers  as  on  1  Jan.  1941. 

By  a  decree  of  22  Sept.  1949  Bulgaria  was  divided  into  14  provinces 
{okrug),  which  replaced  the  former  division  into  9  counties  (oblast).  Two 
of  these  provinces,  I'.e.,  Vidin  and  Yambol,  were  abolished  on  2  Jan.  1951. 
The  city  of  Sofia  is  a  separate  administrative  unit.  The  names  of  the 
remaining  12  provinces  are  as  follows:  Blagoevgrad,  Burgas,  Haskovo, 
Kolarovgrad,  Pleven,  Plovdiv,  Ruse,  Sofia,  Varna,  Stara  Zagora,  Turnovo 
(originally  with  the  chief  town  Gorna  Oryahovitsa,  and  called  after  it), 
Vratsa.  These  provinces  are  subdivided  into  95  districts  (okolia),  with 
108  towns  and  2,034  village  communes  (obshtina) ;  the  6  chief  towns  of  the 
provinces  form  separate  administrative  units  (Plovdiv,  Varna,  Ruse,  Burgas, 
Pleven,  Stara  Zagora).  An  administrative  reorganization  of  the  country  in 
30  districts  is  being  plaimed. 

The  population  at  the  census  of  1  Dec.  1956  was  7,629,254 ;  of  these 
2,553,624  lived  in  towns  and  6,075,730  in  villages. 

National  minorities  were,  in  1950,  estimated  to  total  ITm.,  including 
Macedonians,  Turks,  Gypsies,  Jews,  Armenians  and  Rumanians.  The 
language  estimates  were:  Bulgarian  88%,  Turkish  9-8%. 

Principal  towns  (census  1956):  Sofia,  725,766;  Plovdiv,  162,518; 
Varna,  119,769;  Ruse  (former  Ruschuk),  83,472;  Burgas,  72,795;  Dimi- 
trovo  (former  Pemik),  69,721;  Pleven,  57,758;  Stara  Zagora,  65,322; 
Sliven,  46,383 ;  Tolbukhin  (former  Bazardjik  or  Dobrich),  42,815 ;  Yam- 
bo],  42,038;  Kolarovgrad  (former  Shumen),  41,670. 

In  1947,  a  new  town— Dimitrovgrad — was  founded ;  it  is  becoming  one 
of  the  new  industrial  centres  of  the  country.  Gorna  Dzhumaya,  chief  town 
of  Bulgarian  Macedonia,  has  been  renamed  Blagoevgrad. 

Vital  statistics,  1956 :  Live  births,  160,978;  deaths,  67,960;  marriages, 
63,461;  crude  birth  rate,  20  per  1,000  population;  crude  death  rate,  9. 

Local  Govbbnment.  As  reconstituted  by  the  People’s  Councils  Law 
of  27  Feb.  1948  the  Regional,  Municipal  and  Rural  Councils,  elected  prac¬ 
tically  by  the  whole  population  for  a  term  of  3  years,  are  dealing  with  all 
economic,  social  and  cultural  problems  of  their  area.  They  also  supervise 
the  management  of  state  and  publicly  owned  enterprises  on  their  territory. 
The  Councils’  executive  organs  are  Permanent  Committees.  In  1960  all 
the  Permanent  Committees  of  the  People’s  Councils  totalled  about  62,000 
working  people. 

RELIGION 

The  national  faith  is  that  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  On  10  May 
1953  the  Bulgarian  Patriarchate  was  revived  and  Metropolitan  Kiril  was 
elected  the  first  Bulgarian  Patriarch  since  1393.  The  seat  of  the  Patriarch 
is  at  Turnovo.  There  are  11  dioceses,  each  under  a  Metropolitan. 

The  ‘Law  of  the  Churches’  of  17  Feb.  1949  has  disestablished  the 
National  Church,  though  it  is  officially  described  as  ‘  the  traditional  church 
of  the  Bulgarian  people  ’  and  ‘  in  form,  substance  and  spirit  a  People’s 
Democratic  Church.’  Freedom  of  conscience  and  belief  is  ‘  guaranteed’ ; 
the  use  of  religion  and  religious  institutions  for  propaganda  against  the 
Government  is  punishable.  Full  information  regarding  organization  and 
finance  must  be  filed  with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  case  of  need 
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the  state  will  furnish  financial  assistance.  Only  ‘honest  citizens  of  good 
reputation  ’  may  be  appointed  ministers,  priests  and  other  officials. 

Churches  may  not  maintain  schools  or  colleges,  except  theological 
seminaries,  or  organize  youth  movements.  Their  hospitals  and  relief 
institutions  have  been  taken  over  by  the  state.  Relations  with  churches 
and  missions  abroad  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

In  1934  (latest  census)  the  National  Orthodox  Church  had  6,128,890 
members.  A  1950  estimate  considers  that  there  are  6m.  Orthodox,  out 
of  a  total  population  of  7-2m.  The  Communist-sponsored  ‘Union  of  Clergy 
Brotherhood,’  which  had  become  very  influential  among  Orthodox  priests, 
was  disbanded  in  1955.  An  official  estimate,  1949,  puts  the  Moslems 
(Turks)  at  638,000 ;  Bulgaro-Moslems  (Pomaks),  123,000 ;  Roman  CathoUcs, 
66,000;  Armeno-Greeks,  23,000;  Jews,  20,000;  Protestants,  15,744. 

In  March  1949,  15  Protestant  church  leaders  were  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment  and  fines  for  alleged  acts  of  treason  and  espionage.  In  Sept.  1962  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  3  priests  were  sentenced  to  death  and  28  others, 
mostly  priests,  to  long  prison  sentences  on  similar  charges. 

EDUCATION 

Elementary  education  is  obfigatory  and  free  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  16.  The  census  of  1934  showed  that  19-5%  of  the  male 
population  over  10  years  of  age  and  43-3%  of  the  female  population  were 
illiterate.  In  1946,  23%  of  the  total  population  were  illiterate.  Since  then 
their  percentage  has  dropped,  but  no  later  figures  are  available. 

The  following  are  the  educational  statistics  of  Bulgaria  for  1957 :  6,376 
kindergartens  (267,000  children) ;  6,803  elementary  schools ;  250  secondary 
schools ;  230  vocational  training  schools  (excluding  agricultural  schools) .  In 
May  1967  pupils  in  elementary  schools  numbered  830,000;  in  secondary  and 
trade  schools,  200,000,  and  in  technical  and  other  vocational  schools,  68,842, 
In  1959  the  20  institutions  of  higher  education,  including  the  universities, 
had  40,000  students  and  3,000  professors  and  lecturers.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  had  32  institutes. 

Of  the  national  minorities,  in  June  1956,  the  Turks  had  1,116  schools 
and  3  teachers’  training  colleges  with  about  100,000  pupils ;  the  Armenians, 
in  1950,  had  16  schools  with  60  teachers  and  1,092  pupfis. 

The  educational  system  was  reorganized  on  Soviet  fines  in  Sept.  1950. 
The  number  of  children  attending  6,800  schools  (excluding  universities  and 
kindergartens)  was  1,129,000  in  1957. 

In  1956,  5,947  students  graduated  from  universities  and  colleges  (in¬ 
cluding  787  physicians,  1,067  engineers,  1,057  teachers,  1,105  economists); 
15,000  pupils  finished  their  studies  at  vocational  schools. 

Total  circulation  of  daily  newspapers  is  about  l-3m.  copies,  of  which 
Babotnichesko  Delo,  the  official  Party  organ,  claims  430,000;  Otechestven 
Front,  organ  of  the  Fatherland  Front,  180,000;  Nurodna  Mladczh,  organ  of 
the  Communist  youth  organization,  140,000. 

There  were  1,020  cinemas  in  1957,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  250,000. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

On  1  Jan.  1942  old-age  pensions  for  the  peasantry  as  well  as  for  manual 
workers  were  instituted.  Pensioners  numbered  582,000  in  1948.  On 
1  Aug.  1956  a  new  pension  scheme  came  into  force,  which  fixed  the  minimum 
old-age  pensions  at  280  leva  per  month. 
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Allowances  are  paid  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  supported  by 
their  parents.  Allowances  range  from  12  leva  per  month  for  1  child  to 
370  leva  per  month  for  5. 

As  from  1  Jan.  1957  pensions  were  introduced  for  co-operative  farmers  of 
60  years  of  age  (65  for  women).  The  pension  ranges  from  60  to  160  leva  per 
month,  depending  on  the  person’s  length  of  service  in  the  co-operative. 

In  1949  social  insurance  covered  S-lm.  people,  of  whom  2 •5m.  were 
peasants.  There  were  in  1953,  658  maternity  hospitals  and  306  health 
centres. 

A  new  Labour  Code  came  into  force  on  13  Nov.  1951  improving  the 
insurance  and  other  welfare  schemes. 

JUSTICE 

The  constitution  of  1947  provides  for  the  election  (and  recall  at  pleasure) 
of  the  judges  by  the  people  and,  for  the  Supreme  Court,  by  the  National 
Assembly.  The  lower  courts  include  laymen  (called  ‘assessors’),  as  well  as 
jurists.  Certain  courts  of  appeal  have  been  abolished.  A  new  code  of 
criminal  procedure,  based  on  Soviet  law,  was  introduced  in  Feb.  1952. 
The  Procurator  General,  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  for  5  years  and 
subordinate  to  it  alone,  is  the  most  important  person  in  Bulgaria’s  legal 
system.  He  exercises  supreme  control  over  the  correct  observance  of  the 
law  by  all  government  bodies,  oflBcials  and  citizens.  He  appoints  and 
discharges  all  Prosecutors  at  courts  of  every  grade.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
duties,  all  Prosecutors  are  independent  from  the  judges  and  the  Government. 

FINANCE 


The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Bulgaria  for  calendar  years  were  as 
follows  (in  Im.  leva) : 


1952 

1953  > 

1954  ‘ 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958* 

Revenue 

370,146 

10,021 

18,227 

17,544 

17,470 

18,987 

19,887 

Expenditure  . 

343,946 

17,793 

17,027 

17,123 

17,358 

18,812 

19,753 

*  Estimates. 


Principal  items  of  expenditure,  1958  (in  Im.  leva):  Defence,  1,678; 
industry,  3,625;  agriculture,  2,662. 

The  main  items  of  Bulgaria’s  external  debt,  outstanding  at  30  June 
1956,  were  as  follows :  £10,072,736;  US$16,634,500;  206m.  gold  francs. 

A  trade  and  debt  agreement  concluded  with  the  U.K.  on  22  Sept.  1955, 
provides  for  Bulgarian  payments  of  £400,000  in  settlement  of  U.K.  claims 
for  expropriated  property  rights  and  interests;  the  payments  are  to  be 
made  in  annual  instalments  of  5%  from  the  sterling  proceeds  of  Bulgarian 
exports  to  the  U.K.,  with  effect  from  31  March  1956. 

DEFENCE 

For  the  (abortive)  restrictions  imposed  by  the  peace  treaty  of  1947,  see 
The  Statesman’s  Year-Book  1957,  p.  853. 

Army.  In  March  1957  the  Army  was  estimated  at  175,000  men.  There 
are  3  Army  Commands  (Military  Regions) :  I.  Sofia :  1  tank  division,  1 
motorized  division,  2  infantry  divisions.  II. Plovdiv:  1  tank  division,  2 
infantry  divisions.  III.  Shven :  1  tank  brigade,  3  infantry  divisions.  Air 
Force :  3  divisions  (6ghtor,  escort,  tactical  bombing).  Anti-aircraft :  3 
regiments  A.A.  motorized  artUlery.  Security  police  numbered  80,000  (6 
brigades  of  border  guards,  8  regiments  of  security  forces). 
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Aib  Force.  The  Air  Force,  formed  as  an  Army  Aviation  Corps  during 
the  Balkan  war  of  1912-13,  is  still  under  Army  command.  It  has  been 
reorganized  \mder  Soviet  supervision,  and  at  least  2  fighter  regiments  have 
been  equipped  with  Russian-built  MiG- 15  jet-fighters.  There  is  a  groimd 
attack  regiment  with  Russian-built  Ilyushin  11-10  piston-engined  aircraft; 
and  the  equipment  of  training,  transport  and  helicopter  units  is  also  pre- 
dominently  Russian  in  origin.  The  strength  is  estimated  at  14,000  personnel 
and  150  operational  aircraft. 

Navy.  The  Navy  consists  of  2  ex-Soviet  destroyers,  3  ex-Soviet  sub¬ 
marines,  2  patrol  vessels,  3  motor  torpedo  boats,  3  small  minesweepers  and 
a  training  vessel. 


PRODUCTION 

Planning.  State  Economic  Planning  in  Bulgaria  started,  under  Soviet 
direction,  in  Spring  1947.  The  first  Two-Year  Plan,  voted  by  the  National 
Assembly  on  1  April  1947,  really  started  after  the  nationafization  of  private 
industry,  on  23  Dec.  1947.  The  private  sector  immediately  dropped  from 
83-6  to  5%  of  the  number  of  enterprises,  and  had,  by  1952,  virtually  dis¬ 
appeared. 

At  the  end  of  April  1953  it  was  announced  that  the  first  Five-Year 
Plan  (1949-53)  had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  1952.  In  Feb.  1954  the 
6th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  issued  directives  for  the  second  Five- 
Year  Plan,  1953-57.  Capital  investment  for  1957  were  3,508m. ;  target  for 
1958,  3,999-6m.  leva. 

The  third  Five-Year  Plan,  1958-62,  was  issued  at  the  7th  Party  Congress 
in  June  1958.  It  is,  however,  to  be  fulfilled  ‘in  3  to  4  years’  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  line  with  the  plans  of  the  other  Soviet-bloc  countries  which  end  in 
1960.  Main  targets:  60%  increase  of  industry,  30%  increase  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce,  doubling  of  power  capacity,  10m.  tons  coal  output. 

Industrial  production 
Goal  and  lignite  (Im.  metric 
tons) >  .  .  .  . 

Electricity  (dm.  kwh.)  . 

Crude  steel  (1,000  metric  tons) 

Pig-iron  (1,000  metric  tons) 

Lead  (1,000  metric  tons). 

Zinc  (1,000  metric  tons)  . 

Crude  oil  (1,000  tons) 

*  3  tons  of  lignite  =  1  ton  of  hard  coal  (thermic  value). 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1965 

(Plan) 

7-4 

8-6 

10-5 

10-8 

11-9 

24 

1,400-0 

1,800-0 

2,142-0 

2,397-0 

2,655-0 

160-0 

10,000 

10-0 

78-5 

129-5 

900 

10-64 

9-0 

50-6 

700 

13-3 

’5-0 

'  6-0 

19-0 

90 

1-3 

4-8 

6-8 

150-0 

7-5 

285-0 

50 

Production  (in  1,000  metric  tons),  1957 :  Cement,  880  (planned,  from 
1959, 1,.300);  sulphuric  acid,  40  (planned,  by  1962,  290). 

In  April  1951  a  special  Six-Year  Plan  for  the  Dobrudja  was  announced. 
The  whole  area,  comprising  some  300,000  population,  was  to  be  transformed 
into  a  vast  collective  farm. 

Agriculture.  The  total  area  of  Bulgaria  is  10,314,620  hectares;  of  this 
4,786,400  hectares  are  arable. 

According  to  the  census  of  1934,  80%  of  the  active  population  (2,744,927) 
were  engaged  in  agriculture,  most  of  them  being  small  proprietors  holding 
from  1  to  6  acres.  Since  1945  land  ownership  has  been  limited  to  20  hec¬ 
tares  (49-4  acres).  About  165,000  hectares  have  been  taken  away  from 
monasteries  and  private  owners  and  divided  among  landless  peasants  and 
co-operative  farms.  In  1946,  22‘7%  of  the  farms  had  no  draught  animals 
and  18-7%  not  even  a  plough.  There  were  in  1958, 3,351  co-operative  farms, 
each  with  an  average  of  1,125  hectares,  and  49  state  farms;  in  Dec.  1958 
the  co-operative  farms  were  amalgamated  into  640  large  units,  each  with 
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an  average  of  over  7,000  hectacres.  In  Dec.  1968  there  were  200  machine- 
tractor  stations. 

Five  large  dams,  including  the  Vassil  Kolarov  dam  (completed  1951)  and 
the  Stalin  dam  (completed  1956),  irrigate  over  360,000  hectares. 

For  the  sown  areas  and  yields  of  crops,  1948-56,  see  The  Statesmau’s 
Yeae-Book,  1958,  p.  866.  Yield  in  1957  (in  1,000  metric  tons):  Wheat, 
2,376;  other  cereals,  128;  maize,  1,461;  other  fodder  grain,  703;  barley, 
474;  beans,  83;  rice,  56;  sunflower  seed,  208;  hemp,  48;  unginned  cotton, 
49;  tobacco,  73;  sugar  beet,  1,464;  tomatoes,  362 ;  potatoes,  310;  grapes, 
570;  hay,  1,443. 

The  rose-oil  industry,  a  government  monopoly,  produced  794  kg  in  1946 
from  an  area  of  2,810  hectares  (1939,  3,779  kg  from  6,338  hectares). 

In  1957  there  were  in  Bulgaria  472,000  horses,  547,000  milch  cows,  7'7m, 
sheep  and  2m.  pigs. 

Forestry.  The  forest  area  (1947)  is  3,076,000  hectares,  of  which  2,976,000 
hectares  are  economically  useful.  Principal  woods  are  oak  and  beech. 

Mining.  In  1957  there  were  produced  271,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  76,800 
tons  of  manganese  ore  (1956),  562,000  tons  of  copper  ore,  1,953,000  tons  of 
lead-zinc  ore;  109,000  tons  of  pyrite  ores  (1956).  Gold  production  was  173 
kg  in  1941.  Salt  output  was  66,000  short  tons  in  1957. 

Oil  was  discovered  in  1961  near  Tulenovo,  in  the  Balchik  district  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Production  started  in  1964.  Prospecting  is  being  done  in  the 
Varna  and  Popovo  districts. 

Industry.  On  23  Dec.  1947  the  whole  of  the  country’s  industry  was 
brought  under  national  ownership  and  control.  All  property  of  private  firms 
was  transferred  to  the  state,  together  with  any  assets  in  the  owner’s  private 
accounts,  or  in  those  of  his  relatives,  unless  these  assets  originated  from 
private  as  distinct  from  business  earnings. 

The  ‘  Stalin  ’  chemical  combine,  largely  for  the  production  of  fertilizers 
(yearly  capacity :  70,000  tons),  and  a  thermo-electric  station  began  operating 
on  6  Nov.  1951  in  the  new  town  of  Dimitrovgrad.  Two  superphosphate 
plants  were  inaugurated  in  Oct.  1957  at  Dimitrovgrad  and  Devniya.  Since 
1960,  7  new  power  plants  have  been  built. 

In  1957,  l62-3m.  metres  of  cotton  fabrics,  13-3m.  metres  of  wooUen  fabrics 
and  6-38m.  metres  of  sUk  fabrics  were  produced. 

Major  industrial  projects  completed  in  1957  comprise  the  first  blast 
furnace  at  the  Lenin  plant  in  Dimitrovo  and  the  extension  of  the  Stalin 
thermo-electric  station  (total  capacity,  60,000  kw).  The  annual  capacity  of 
the  power  stations  was  476,000  kw  at  the  end  of  1957. 

The  ratio  of  industrial  to  agricultural  production  in  1957  was  claimed  to 
be  66  :  34. 

COMMERCE 

Foreign  trade  is  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Trade. 

In  US$lm.,  Bulgarian  trade  has  developed  as  follows; 

1939  1948  1947  1943  1962  1964  1966  1956 

Imports  .  .  61-8  60-8  74-4  128-3  158-4  196-0  194-9  248 

Exports  .  .  72-2  62-4  86-1  123-6  171-0  233-7  229-1  339 

In  1957  the  total  foreign  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  was  valued  at  4,023m. 
leva  and  with  the  West  at  733m.  leva.  Percentages  of  trade:  U.S.S.R., 
53-2;  Czechoslovakia,  11-3;  East  Germany,  8-3;  Poland,  3-6;  West  Ger¬ 
many,  3-4;  Hungary,  2-6. 
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Total  trade  between  U.K.  and  Bulgaria  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
in  £  sterling) : 


1938 


1954  1955 


1956  1957  1958 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


506,655  563,491 

321,339  592,608 

22,110  539,608 


374,599  853,216 

797,060  781,899 

467,497  348,916 


676,537  1,189,733 
374,221  322,246 

564,823  197,510 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Ship'ping.  Mercantile  marine,  in  March  1957,  comprised  23,000  tons; 
there  are  also  several  steamships  on  the  Danube.  An  ex-British  cargo 
steamer  of  7,372  tons  (built  in  1944  and  bought  in  1956)  is  the  flagship  of  the 
Bulgarian  merchant  navy.  East  German  and  Bulgarian  shipyards  were  to 
dehver  an  additional  8,000  tons  during  1957. 

Roads.  In  1956  there  were  15,870  miles  of  roads.  In  Dec.  1950  the 
number  of  hcensed  motor  vehicles  was :  Cars,  6,000 ;  commercial,  5,000. 
In  1955  regular  bus  services  existed  in  37  towns. 

Railways.  In  1957  Bulgaria  had  2,670  miles  of  railway.  A  line, 
hnking  Sofia  with  the  port  of  Burgas  through  the  Rose  valley,  was  opened 
in  Dec.  1952. 

Public  transport  in  1956  carried  36,789,000  tons  of  goods,  mauily  on 
railways. 

Post.  There  were,  in  1956,  1,829  post  offices  and  798  telegraph  offices. 
Length  of  telephone  line,  144,000  km.  Number  of  telephones  in  1956, 
6,120,286.  Radio  receiving  sets  in  1949,  205,000. 

Aviation.  TABSO  (Bulgarian-Soviet  Airhnes)  serves  Sofia  (airport : 
Vrajdebna),  Plovdiv,  Burgas,  Varna,  Goma  Oryahovitsa,  Stara  Zagora  and 
Tumovo.  On  9  Oct.  1954  the  U.S.S.R.  relinquished  its  share  in  TABSO. 
With  the  Czech  and  Hungarian  airhnes,  TABSO  shares  a  service  linking 
Sofia  with  Budapest,  Prague  and  Belgrade  (where  B.E.A.  connects  with 
London).  The  Soviet  airline  Aeroflot  connects  Moscow  with  Sofia  via  Kiev 
and  Bucharest.  K.L.M.  touches  Sofia  once  weekly  on  the  route  Amsterdam- 
Athens-Beirub-Damascus. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

A  currency  reform  of  May  1952  linked  the  Bulgarian  currency  (unit :  the 
lev,  pi.  leva)  to  the  Soviet  rouble,  in  order  ‘  to  finish  with  the  dependency  of 
the  Bulgarian  currency  on  the  not  stabilized  U.S.  dollar.’  The  parity  is : 
1  rouble  =  1-70  leva.  As  the  new  Soviet  rouble  (introduced  in  March  1950) 
corresponds  to  0-222168  gramme  of  fine  gold,  the  relation  for  the  new  lev  is 
0-130687  gramme. 

The  official  rate  of  exchange  is  £1  =  19-04  leva,  but  from  29  July  1957 
the  value  of  the  lev  was  lowered  by  40%  for  non- commercial  payments; 
e.g.,  £1  =  26-25  leva;  US$1  =  9-52  leva;  100  Swiss  francs  =  222-19  leva. 

The  Act  of  27  Dec.  1947,  nationahzing  all  banks,  public  and  private, 
gave  the  National  Bank  complete  autonomy,  freeing  it  from  any  responsi- 
bihty  for  state  debts.  Its  capital  is  unhmited  and  its  deposits  consist, 
primarily,  of  the  surpluses  of  the  state  and  local  authorities  and  the  national¬ 
ized  enterprises.  Its  chief  task  is  to  safeguard  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
currency  and  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  lev.  The  only  other  im¬ 
portant  bank  is  the  Bulgarian  Investment  Bank  (formerly  the  Mortgage 
Bank  of  Bulgaria),  whose  capital  includes  the  capital  and  reserves  of  the 
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Mortgage  Bank  plus  the  investment  funds  of  all  those  banks  which  have 
been  nationahzed.  Its  speciahty  is  long-term  financing  for  the  national 
Plan.  Several  hundred  small  town  banks,  renamed  People’s  Banks,  and 
Credit  Co-operatives  were,  by  decree  of  9  March  1951,  transformed  into 
branches  of  the  National  Bank. 

A  decree  of  7  July  1956  ordered  the  Investments  Bank  to  grant  long¬ 
term  credits  to  co-operative  farms  and  to  convert  and  postpone  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  loans  for  farms  in  distress. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  is  in  general  use.  On  1  April  1916  the  Gregorian 
calendar  came  into  force  in  Bulgaria. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Bulgaria  in  Great  Beitain  (12  Queen’s  Gate  Gardens,  S.W.7) 

Minister.  Georgi  Petrov  Zenguilekov  (accredited  28  Nov.  1958). 

Counsellor.  Parvan  Tchernev. 

First  Secretary.  Nayden  Penev  Belchev. 

Military,  Naval  and  Air  Attache.  Col.  Nikola  Ivanov  Krivlev. 

Commercial  Counsellor.  Georgi  H.  Tanev. 

Bulgaria  also  maintains  embassies  in  Albania,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Poland,  Rumania,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia; 
legations  in  Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Burma,  Egypt,  France,  Greece, 
Hungary,  Israel,  Italy,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Syria,  Turkey;  and  has 
diplomatic  relations  with  Finland,  Mongolia,  Netherlands,  North  Korea  and 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  regime  in  Vietnam. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Bulgaria 

Minister.  A.  E.  Lambert,  C.M.G. 

First  Secretary.  H.  B.  Shepherd  (Consul). 

Military,  Naval  and  Air  Attache.  Col.  A.  H.  Henderson. 

Information  Officer.  R.  Bedford. 

Books  of  Reference 

Treaty  of  PeacSy  10  Peb.  2947.  Cmd.  7483 

Chakalov,  Q.  G.,  English-Btdgarian  Dictionary.  Sofla,  1948 

Dellin,  L.  A.  D.  (ed.),  Bulgaria.  Loudon.  1957 

Konstantinov,  F.  T.,  Narodnaya  Respublika  Bolgaria.  2nd  ed.  Moscow,  1952 
Seton-Watson,  H.,  The  East  European  RecoliUion.  London,  1950 
Valev,  E.  V.,  Bolgarya.  2nd  ed.  Moscow,  1957 


BURMA 

Pyeb-Daung-Su  Myanma-Nainggan-Daw 

The  Union  of  Burma  came  formally  into  existence  on  4  Jan.  1948.  On 
this  day.  Sir  Hubert  Ranee,  the  last  British  Governor,  handed  over  authority 
to  Sao  Shwe  Thaik,  the  first  President  of  the  Burmese  Republic ;  the  Cabinet 
took  the  oath  of  office,  and  Parliament  ratified  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  providing  for  the  independence  of  Burma  as  a  country  not  within 
His  Britarmic  Majesty’s  dominions  and  not  entitled  to  His  Britannic 
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Majesty’s  protection.  This  treaty  was  signed  in  London  on  17  Oct.  1947 
and  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament  on  10  Dec.  1947. 

For  the  history  of  Burma’s  connexion  with  Great  Britain  see  The 
Statesman’s  Yeas-Book,  1950,  p.  836;  for  a  map  of  Burma,  see  The 
Statesman’s  Yeab-Book,  1936. 

CONSTITUTION.  The  Constituent  Assembly,  elected  on  9  April  1947, 
consisted  of  173  members  of  the  Anti-Fascist  People’s  Freedom  League,  7 
Communists,  2  Independents,  4  Anglo-Burmans,  24  Karens  and  45  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  frontier  areas. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Burma  Union  was  passed  unanimously  on  24 
Sept.  1947.  It  consists  of  14  chapters  (234  clauses),  which  contain  the 
following  provisions : 

Territory.  The  Union  consists  of  (i)  the  territories  formerly  governed  by 
His  Britannic  Majesty  through  the  Governor  of  Burma,  and  (ii)  the  Kareimi 
States.  The  former  Federated  Shan  States  and  the  Wa  States  are  com¬ 
bined  in  the  Shan  State;  the  Myitkyina  and  Bhamo  Districts  are  now 
called  the  Kachin  State;  the  former  Karenni  States,  i.e.,  Kantarawaddy, 
Bawlake  and  Kyebogyi,  are  the  Kayah  State;  and  parts  of  the  former 
districts  of  Toungoo,  Thaton  and  Amherst  form  the  Karen  State. 

Fundamental  Rights.  There  is  only  one  citizenship  of  the  Union.  The 
special  position  of  Buddhism  is  recognized  ‘  as  the  faith  professed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  citizens.’  Private  property  and  private  enterprise  are 
guaranteed,  but  private  monopohst  organizations  are  forbidden.  National¬ 
ization  of  branches  of  national  economy  or  single  enterprises,  with  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  owners,  is  provided  for. 

State  Policy.  There  is  a  general  tendency  towards  large-scale  planning, 
support  of  co-operative  organizations  and  collective  farming. 

Presidency.  The  President  of  the  Union  is  to  be  elected  by  both 
Chambers  of  Parhament  in  joint  session,  for  a  5-}'ear  term ;  re-election  is 
permitted  only  once.  He  summons,  prorogues  and  dissolves  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  has  no  right  of  vetoing 
bills.  In  the  event  of  his  death,  incapacity,  etc.,  the  presidential  powers  are 
exercised  by  a  Commission,  consisting  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Speakers 
of  the  two  Chambers. 

Parliament.  The  Union  Parhament  consists  of  the  President,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Chamber  of  Nationahties.  The  latter  com¬ 
prises  125  members,  53  of  whom  represent  the  central  unit,  72  the  states  and 
special  areas.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  about  twice  as  many  members. 
Both  are  elected  for  4  years. 

States.  The  Shan,  Kachin,  Karen  and  Kayah  States  and  the  Special 
Division  of  the  Chins  are  each  represented  in  the  Union  government  by  a 
minister  to  be  chosen  from  its  own  members  of  parhament.  They  enjoy  a 
large  measure  of  administrative  autonomy. 

National  Flag.  Red,  with  a  canton  of  dark  blue;  in  the  canton,  a  5- 
pointed  large  white  star  with  5  smaUer  stars  between  the  points. 

Language.  The  ofBoial  language  is  Burmese;  the  use  of  English  is 
permitted.  The  Constitution  is  enacted  in  Burmese  and  in  English. 

President  of  the  Republic.  U  Win  Maung  (elected  11  March  1957). 
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On  29  Oct.  1958,  Gen.  Ne  Win,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  took  over  the 
government  and  appointed  the  following  cabinet : 

Prime  Minister  and  Defence.  Gen.  Ne  Win. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Foreign  Affairs,  Religious  Affairs,  Health  and 
Social  Services.  U  Thein  Maung.  Minister  for  Kayah  State.  Sao  Wunna. 
Home,  Information,  Local  Administration,  Immigration  and  National  Regi¬ 
stration.  U  Khin  Maung  Pyu.  Justice.  U  Chan  Tun  Aung.  Finance  and 
Revenue.  U  Kyaw  Nyein.  Trade  Development,  Go-operatives  and  Supplies. 
U  Ba  Kya.  Transport  and  Communications,  Public  Works  and  Housing. 
U  San  Nyunt.  Education,  Agriculture  and  Forests,  and  Land  Nationalization. 
U  Ka.  Industry,  Mines  and  Labour.  U  Chit  Thaung. 

AREA,  POPULATION  AND  RELIGION.  The  total  area  of  the 
Union  is  261,789  sq.  miles.  The  total  population  (census,  1941)  was 
16,823,798.  Estimated  population  in  1954,  19,242,000.  No  classification  by 
races  is  available  for  the  1941  census.  The  leading  towns  are  (1955) :  Rangoon, 
the  capital  (737,079),  Mandalay  (182,367)  and  Moulmein  (101,720). 

The  proportion  of  religions  per  1,000  in  1931  was:  Buddhists,  843; 
Animista,  52;  Mohammedans,  40;  Hindus,  39;  Christians,  23;  others, 
3.  The  Burmans  belong  to  the  Tibeto-Chinese  (or  Tibeto-Burman)  family. 

The  urban  birth  rate,  1947,  was  33-49  per  1,000  (37-17  in  19-18);  the 
highest  recorded  was  50-95  in  Kawkareik  (58-97  in  Maymyo  in  1948).  The 
urban  death  rate,  1947,  was  32-84  per  1,000  (31-94  in  1948) ;  the  highest 
recorded  was  75  (60-8  in  1948)  in  Moulmeingyun.  A  national  census  v/as 
taken  in  Eeb.-March  1953. 

EDUCATION.  After  the  attainment  of  independence  the  Government 
has  adopted  a  centralized  system  of  control  of  schools  which  are  graded  as 
primary,  middle  and  high  school.  The  medium  of  instruction  in  all  state 
schools  is  Burmese;  Enghsh  is  taught  as  a  compulsory  second  language  in 
secondary  schools. 

Education  is  free  in  all  grades  of  state  schools;  it  is  to  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory.  Government  expenses  for  primary  schools  were  K.5,70,62,600  and 
for  secondary  schools,  K. 2, 62,22,400  in  1956—57.  Private  schools  have  to 
be  registered  under  the  Private  Schools  Registration  Act,  1951 ;  they  are 
particularly  numerous  in  Rangoon,  Mandalay,  Moulmein  and  Bassein. 

Teachers’  training  colleges  are  maintained  by  the  Government  in  Rangoon, 
Mandalay,  Moulmein,  Bassein,  Meiktila  and  Kj^aukpyu. 

In  1957  there  were  235  state  high  schools  with  89,126  pupils  and  1,812 
senior  teachers,  463  state  middle  schools  with  238,456  pupils  and  4,562 
junior  teachers  and  10,921  state  primary  schools  with  1,649,201  pupils  and 
32,983  primary  teachers. 

The  University  of  Rangoon  is  composed  of  the  following  faculties  :  Art, 
science,  engineering,  law,  education,  agriculture,  medicine  and  forestry. 
The  Intermediate  College,  Mandalay,  has  been  raised  to  a  degree  status; 
University  College,  Mandalay,  will  eventually  become  the  University  of 
Mandalay.  Intermediate  Colleges  exist  at  Moulmein,  Kyaukpyu  and 
Magwe.  A  State  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Music  and  Drama  in  Rangoon  was 
opened  in  1952.  In  1950  there  were  3,350  students,  including  780  women. 

There  are  also  2  technical  institutes  (at  Insein  and  Mandalay)  and  an 
agricultural  institute  (at  Pyinmana).  The  department  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  in  charge  of  technical  and  vocational 
training;  there  are  several  technical,  engineering  and  agricultural  schools 
at  secondary  level. 
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In  1948  a  mass-education  council  was  formed ;  by  1956  it  had  established 
126  centres  for  adult  education. 

There  were,  in  1955,  144  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  80,000. 

JUSTICE.  In  1948  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  (constituted  in  1922) 
was  superseded  by  a  High  Court  under  the  Union  Judiciary  Act,  1948.  This 
court  is  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  7  other  judges.  A  court  of 
higher  jurisdiction,  the  Supreme  Court,  has  been  created,  presided  over  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Union  and  2  other  judges.  This  court  is  a  Court 
of  Record  disposing  of  all  criminal  miscellaneous  applications  under  the 
PubUc  Order  Preservation  Act,  1948,  and  the  Public  Property  Protection 
Act,  1948,  and  hearing  appeals  from  the  High  Court  in  certain  eases. 

The  prison  population  on  30  June  1957  numbered  10,463. 

FINANCE.  The  budget  estimates  (in  K. 1,000)  were  as  follows: 

1953-54  1954-55  1955-68  1956-57  1957-68 

Revenne  .  79,26,00  1,11,83,00  89,52,00  89,10,00  67,53,30 

Expenditure  .  .  73,80,00  1,44,23,00  1,08,64,00  87,70,00  67,86,60 

The  external  debt  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1952  was  K.85-5  crores. 
In  1953  Burma’s  financial  obligations  to  the  U.K.  were  fixed  at  £7-3m. ; 
of  this  total,  £3-3m.  will  be  settled  by  Burma’s  taking  over  the  U.K.  debt  to 
the  Union  Bank  of  Burma  in  respect  of  currency  redemption.  The  remain¬ 
ing  £4m.  will  be  covered  by  a  single  down  payment  to  the  U.K. 

The  internal  debt  at  the  end  of  1952  amounted  to  K.6'77  crores,  of  which 
Treasury  bills  aocoimted  for  K.3-9  crores. 

The  Economic  Co-operation  Administration,  in  Feb.  1951,  granted 
$T6m.  to  the  Burmese  Government  for  rebuilding  the  port  of  Rangoon  and 
other  rehabilitation  projects.  In  Dec.  1957  Burma  received  a  U.S.A.  loan 
of  $6'4m.  to  reclaim  land  in  the  delta. 

DEFENCE.  Navy.  The  Navy  includes  1  frigate  (the  Mayu),  1  ocean 
minesweeper,  5  motor  torpedo-boats,  1  motor  minesweeper,  a  boom  defence 
vessel,  4  gunboats  (ex-landing  craft),  20  motor  gunboats  and  9  river  gun¬ 
boats.  iUtogether  37  naval  vessels  were  presented  to  Burma  by  the  U.K. 
Personnel  in  1958:  3,000  officers  and  ratings,  including  reserves. 

Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  is  intended  primarily  for  internal  security 
duties  and  almost  all  its  equipment  is  British-built.  Two  fighter-bomber 
squadrons  are  being  re-equipped  with  Sea  Furies.  Traming  is  done  with 
piston-engined  Provosts  and  Vampire  jets,  but  the  Provosts  are  fitted  to 
carry  light  armament  for  additional  security  operations.  Transport  units 
are  equipped  with  Bristol  Freighter,  C-47  and  Beech  D18  aircraft.  The 
Air  Force  has  some  800  personnel  and  70  aircraft. 

Militia.  The  People’s  Militia  Act  of  2  March  1959  prescribes  compulsory 
military  service  for  periods  ranging  from  6  to  24  months  for  every  man 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  46,  every  woman  between  the  ages  of  18  and  36, 
and  every  doctor  or  engineer  or  technician  between  the  ages  of  18  and  56, 

PRODUCTION.  Forestry.  The  area  of  reserved  forests  at  the  end 
of  1945-46  was  22,197,324  acres.  On  1  June  1948  the  Government  took 
over  one-third  of  the  concessions  held  by  European  and  indigenous  lessees. 
On  1  Feb.  1949  the  European  lessees  surrendered  their  concessions.  The 
take-over  payments  amounted  to  K. 73-54  lakhs. 

Production,  in  1955-56,  of  teak  was  165,400  round  tons  (exports, 
113,766);  of  hardwood,  593,577  round  tons  (exports,  49,896). 
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Agriculture.  Acreage  (1,000)  and  production  (1,000  metric  tons)  of 


principal  crops : 

1954-55 

1955- 

-56 

1956- 

57 

Crops 

Acreage  I^rodiKtion 

Acreage  Frodudion 

Acreage  Production 

Rice,  rough  . 

10,161 

6,803-3 

10,263 

5,863-1 

10,385 

6,463-6 

Millet  . 

560 

66-0 

560 

69-0 

580 

71-0 

Pulses  . 

1,137 

201-2 

1,049 

232-6 

1,127 

23S-S 

Peanuts,  shelled 

779 

109-5 

821 

145-3 

855 

138-4 

Sesame  . 

1,402 

36-9 

1,421 

44-8 

1,466 

hb-6 

Sugar  cane 

57 

916-4 

66 

855-5 

75 

1,066-8 

Cotton  . 

370 

23-4 

422 

18-3 

399 

13-8 

Tobacco 

110 

46-7 

104 

39-6 

121 

48-8 

Livestock  (30  June  1948) 

Cattle,  6,207,000 ; 

buffaloes. 

7,210,000 

;  horses 

12,000;  sheep,  21,000;  goats,  172,000;  pigs,  394,000. 

In  1955-56  the  area  irrigated  by  government-controUed  irrigation  works 
was  1,360,000  acres;  in  1954  the  area  protected  by  government  embank¬ 
ments  and  drainage  works  was  1,924,423  acres. 


Mining.  Production  in  1956  of  the  leading  items: 


Quantity 

Value  (inK.) 

Quantity 

Value  (inK.) 

Precious  Stones 

Minerals 

Amber,  cwt 

40 

40,255 

Silver  (refined),  oz. 

1,500,552 

6,369,209 

Jade,  cwt 

940 

1,634,475 

Tin  cones.,  tons 

567 

3,789,456 

Ruby,  carat 

21,066 

1,634,380 

Wolfram  cones. 

Sapphire,  carat 
Gold,  line  troy  oz  . 

3,550 

125,637 

121,750 

6,914,393 

tons 

Mixed  tin  and  wol¬ 

571 

5,919,598 

fram  cones.,  tons 

2,092 

19,444,306 

^letallic  Products 

Lead  minerals  (50% 

Lead  (refined),  tons 
Copper  matte,  tons 
Nickelspeissjtons  . 

13,964 

361 

513 

540,683 

644,914 

Pb),  tons  . 

Copper  cones.,  tons 
Zinc  cones.,  tons  . 
Manganese  cones., 

29,492 

71 

14,345 

24,137,706 

93,453 

4,867,120 

tons 

1,160 

159,785 

Petroleum^  gallons  . 

63,656,060 

22,389,512 

Iron  ores,  tons 

3,548 

»  1937:  105m. 


Trade  Unions.  As  of  31  Jan.  1953,  12,561  co-operative  societies  were 
registered.  The  number  of  trade  unions  registered  at  the  end  of  March 
1948  was  63,  with  a  membership  of  40,998. 


COMMERCE.  Imports  and  exports  (in  K.lm.)  for  the  fiscal  years 
1  Oct.-30  Sept. : 


1961-52 

1952-53 

1963-54 

1954-65 

1956  1 

1957  1 

Imports  . 

825-3 

876-5 

946-7 

905-2 

197-4 

297-4 

Exports  . 

990-0 

1,294-4 

1,059-3 

1,105-7 

245-9 

219-9 

*  US$lm. ;  calendar  year. 


Exports  of  milled  rice  were  l-25m.  metric  tons  in  1958  and  l-85m.  metric 
tons  in  1957.  Exports  of  raw  rubber  amounted  to  27-6m.  lb.  in  1952-53, 
21-5m.  lb.  in  1953-54  and  28"3m.  lb.  in  1954r-55.  Raw  cotton  exports  in 
the  same  years  declined  from  .50m.  lb.  to  39-4m.  lb.  and  32-2m.  lb. 

Trade  between  Burma  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns)  in  £ 
sterling : 


Imports  to  U.E. 
Exports  from  U.K. 
Ee-exports  fromU.K. 


1938 

1965 

1956 

1957 

1968 

5,974,760 

8,203,473 

7,786,187 

7,843,193 

6,927,304 

2,648,901 

21,982,077 

17,372,714 

21,742,763 

11,803,041 

27,609 

53,568 

63,475 

80,817 

47,211 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Railways.  The  Burma  Railway  system  is 
entirely  of  metro  gauge  (3  ft  3|  in.)  and  its  main  lines  run  from  Rangoon  to 
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Prome  (161  miles)  to  the  north-west  and  Rangoon  to  Mandalay  (386  miles) 
towards  the  north,  extending  to  Myitkyina  farther  north  (723  miles  from 
Rangoon).  Branch  lines  extend  from  Letpadan  to  Tharrawaw  (24  miles)  on 
the  west,  the  delta  lines  from  Henzada  to  Bassein  (82  miles)  and  Henzada  to 
Kyangin  (65  miles).  In  the  Tenasserim  Division,  the  lines  are  Pegu  to 
Martaban  (122  miles) — for  Moulmein  by  ferry — and  the  Moulmein  South  to 
Anin  (57  rnUes),  and  from  Nyaunglebin  to  Madauk  (11  miles).  Then  there 
are  the  branch  lines  from  Pyinmana  to  Taungdwingyi  (67  miles),  from 
Thazi  to  Myingyan  (70  miles),  from  Mandalay  to  Madaya  (17  miles)  and  from 
Ywataimg  to  AJon  (71  miles).  The  Northern  and  Southern  Shan  States  hill 
sections  connect  with  the  main  hnes  at  Myohaung  and  Thazi  and  have  re¬ 
spectively  12-  and  16-mile  sections  continuously  graded  at  1  in  25.  The 
opening  of  the  Ava  bridge  across  the  Irrawaddy  at  Sagaing  in  1934  permitted 
through  traffic  from  Rangoon  to  Myitkyina.  This  bridge  was  damaged 
during  the  Second  World  War  but  reopened  to  traffic  in  Oct.  1954.  The 
Northern  Shan  States  branch  was  breached  by  war  damage  to  the  Gokteik 
Viaduct,  which  was  repaired  in  1952. 

In  1956  the  railway  carried  370m.  ton-mileage  and  525m.  passenger- 
mileage  ;  gross  earnings  were  K.80m. 

Roads.  The  length  of  metalled  roads  is  3,760  miles  and  there  are  6,770 
miles  of  unmetaUed  roads. 

Shipping.  Burma  has  60  miles  of  navigable  canals.  The  Irrawaddy  is 
navigable  up  to  Bhamo,  900  miles  from  the  sea,  and  its  tributary,  the 
Chindwin,  is  navigable  for  390  nules.  The  Irrawaddy  delta  has  nearly 
2,000  miles  of  navigable  water.  The  Salween,  the  Attaran  and  the  G’yne 
provide  about  250  miles  of  navigable  waters  around  Moulmein.  The 
Inland  Water  Transport  Board  runs  services  from  Bhamo  to  Myitkyina 
(129  miles):  Bhamo-Sinbo,  1  Dec.-15  March;  Sinbo-Myitkyina,  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

The  gross  tonnage  of  vessels,  excluding  hulks  and  landing  pontoons, 
belonging  to  the  Irrawaddy  Section  of  the  Inland  Water  Transport  Board, 
a  state-owed  concern,  was  55,777  in  1950  against  105,257  tons  during  1939. 

Post.  There  were  542  post  offices  working  in  Sept.  1957.  Number  of 
telephones,  1958,  was  8,000. 

There  are  175  telegraph  offices,  and  the  internal  system  of  communica¬ 
tion  is  chiefly  by  wireless.  The  external  commimications  with  foreign 
countries  through  Cable  and  W  ireless,  Ltd,  Colombo,  is  operated  by  the 
automatio  high-speed  wireless  system,  while  hand-speed  operations  are  done 
with  India.  There  is  also  a  wireless  coastal  station  at  Rangoon. 

Aviation.  Union  of  Burma  Airways  started  its  internal  service  in  Sept. 
1948,  and  set  up  its  first  external  service  in  Nov.  1950.  Services  were  in 
1957  maintained  between  Rangoon  and  Bangkok,  Chittagong,  Calcutta, 
Penang,  Singapore.  There  were,  in  1957,  34  civil  aerodromes  and  landing 
grounds.  In  1955-56  the  ton-mileage  was  1,034,000  and  the  passenger- 
mileage,  41m. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING.  The  Union  Bank  of  Burma  was 
established  on  3  Feb.  1948,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  Rs  4  crores.  The 
Union  Bank  of  Bimma  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  1  July  1952,  has  given 
the  Bank  the  position  of  a  central  bank  with  power  to  licence  and  inspect 
all  banks.  The  Act  has  also  transferred  the  issue  of  currency  from  the 
Burma  Currency  Board  in  London  to  the  Union  Bank,  and  at  the  same  time 
changed  the  monetary  system  of  Burma. 
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The  balance  sheet  of  the  Union  Bank  as  at  31  Dec.  1952  showed  the 
following  liabilities:  Paid-up  capital,  K. 1,00, 00, 000;  reserve  fund, 
K. 1,30,00,000;  currency  in  circulation,  K.42,61, 30,763 ;  government  de¬ 
posits,  K. 56, 33,67,319 ;  non-government  deposits,  K.6,74,16,663 ;  total, 
K.  1 10,90,60,248.  The  foreign  exchange  reserve  amounted  to  K. 93,94,63,400, 
government  securities  to  K.16,18, 34,108. 

The  State  Commercial  Bank,  owned  by  the  Government,  was  opened  in 
Aug.  1964. 

The  currency  imit  is  now  the  hyat  (formerly  the  Burma  rupee)  divided 
into  100  pyas;  the  kyat  equals  Is.  6d.  (US$1  =  Rs  4,76). 

At  the  end  of  1952,  the  total  circulation  of  notes  (1,  6,  10,  100  kyat)  was 
K.4T60  crores  and  of  coins,  K.1-01  crores. 

In  1952  there  were  21  commercial  banks  doing  business  in  Rangoon, 
2  each  in  Mandalay  and  Moulmein,  and  1  each  in  Akyab,  Maymyo,  Taunggyi 
and  Tavoy,  most  of  which  are  branches  of  foreign  institutions. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Burma  in  Great  Britain  (19a  Charles  St.,  W.l) 

Ambassador.  U  Aung  Soe  (accredited  1  Nov.  1956). 

First  Secretary.  U  Khin  Maung. 

Military,  Air  and  Naval  Attache.  Col.  Thein  Maung. 

First  Secretary  {Commercial).  U  Saw  Ohn  Tin. 

Financial  Attache.  U  San  Maung. 

Burma  also  maintains  embassies  in  Afghanistdn,  Australia,  China, 
Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  U.S.A.,  U.S.S.R., 
Yugoslavia;  and  legations  in  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  France,  West  Germany, 
Israel,  Italy,  Laos,  Mongolia,  Netherlands,  Philippines,  Rumania. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Burma 

Ambassador.  R.  H.  S.  Alien,  C.M.G.  (accredited  28  Nov.  1956). 
Counsellors.  A.  H.  B.  Hermann  {Commercial) ;  P.  Murray;  G.  B.  Blaker 
{Financial). 

First  Secretaries.  H.  A.  N.  Brown;  A.  N.  S.  Walker;  E.  E.  Young 
{Commercial);  L.  E.  Hanham  {Consular);  J.  R.  Greenwood  {Information). 

Military  Attache.  Col.  G.  R.  A.  Brooking.  Naval  Attache.  Cdr  J.  E. 
Smallwood,  R.N.  (resident  in  Bangkok).  Air  Attache.  Group  Capt.  E.  F. 
Pippet,  O.B.E. 

There  is  a  consular  representative  at  Rangoon. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Informa^on.  a  Central  Statistical  Office  is  being  organized  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Planning. 

The  Co-nstitution  of  the  Union  of  Burma.  Rangoon,  1948 
Burma  Independence  Act,  1947  (11  Qeo.  VI,  Ch.  S').  1947 

Burma:  Treaty  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Burma.  (Treaty  Series  No.  16,  1948.)  H.M.S.O.,  1948 
Ohhibber,  H.  L.,  The  Mineral  Resources  of  Burma.  London,  1934 

Oollis,  M.,  Lords  of  the  Sunset  (The  Shan  States).  London,  1938.— T/re  Burmese  Scene,  Political 
Historical,  Pictorial.  London,  1944  ’ 

Cook,  B.  0.  A.,  Burma.  Overseas  Economic  Survey.  April  1957.  H.M.S.O.,  1957 
Donnison,  P.  S.  V.,  Public  Administration  in  Burma.  R.  Inst,  of  Int.  Afiairs  1953 
Ma  Mya  Sein,  Burma.  2nd  ed.  Oxford,  1944 
Maung  Maung,  Burma  in  the  Family  of  Nations.  Amsterdam,  1956 
Stewart,  J.  A.,  and  Dunn,  0.  W.,  Burmese-English  Dictionary.  London,  1940  II 
Thakin  Nn,  Burma  under  the  Japanese.  London,  1953 
Tinker,  H.,  The  Union  of  Burma.  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1957 
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Peeah  Reach  Ana  Chak  Kampuchea 

HISTORY.  The  recorded  history  of  Cambodia  starts  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  with  the  Ivingdom  of  Fou-Nan,  whose  territories  at  one 
time  included  parts  of  Tliahaiid,  Malaya,  Cochin-China  and  Laos.  The 
rehgious,  cultural  and  administrative  inspirations  of  this  state  came  from 
India.  The  Kingdom  was  absorbed  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century  by  the 
Khmers,  imder  whose  monarchs  was  buUt,  between  the  9th  and  14th  cen¬ 
turies,  the  splendid  complex  of  shrines  and  temples  at  Angkor.  Attacked 
on  either  side  by  the  Vietnamese  and  the  Thai  during  subsequent  centuries, 
the  Khmer  Empire  was  only  saved  from  annihilation  by  the  estabhshment  of 
a  French  protectorate  in  1863.  The  Government  of  Thailand  recognized 
the  protectorate  and  renoimced  aU  claims  to  suzerainty  in  exchange  for 
Cambodia’s  north-western  provinces  of  Battambang  and  Siem  Reap,  which 
were,  however,  returned  imder  a  Franco-Thai  convention  of  1907,  the  terms 
of  which  were  confirmed  in  the  Franco-Thai  treaty  of  1937.  In  1904  the 
province  of  Stung  Treng,  formerly  administered  as  part  of  Laos,  was 
attached  to  Cambodia. 

A  nationahst  movement  began  in  the  1930s,  and  anti-French  feeling 
strengthened  in  1940—41,  when  the  French  submitted  to  Japanese  demands 
for  bases  in  Cambodia  and  allowed  Thailand  to  annex  Cambodian  territory. 

On  9  March  1945  the  Japanese  suppressed  the  French  administration 
and  the  treaties  between  France  and  Cambodia  were  denounced  by  King 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  who  proclaimed  Cambodia’s  independence.  British 
troops  occupied  Phnom-Penh  in  Oct.  1945,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
French  authority  was  followed  by  a  Franco-Cambodian  modus  vivendi  of 
7  Jan.  1946,  wtuch  promised  a  constitution  embodying  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  Elections  for  a  National  Consultative  Assembly  were  held  on 
1  Sept.  1946  and  a  Franco-Thai  agreement  of  17  Nov.  1946  ensured  the 
return  to  Cambodia  of  the  provinces  annexed  by  Thailand  in  1941. 

In  1949  Cambodia  was  granted  independence  as  an  Associate  State  of 
the  French  Union.  The  transfer  of  the  French  military  powers  to  the 
Cambodian  government  on  9  Nov.  1953  is  considered  in  Cambodia  as  the 
attainment  of  sovereign  independence.  In  Jan.  1955  Cambodia  became 
financially  and  economically  independent,  both  of  France  and  the  other  two 
former  Associate  States  of  French  Indo-China,  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Anti-French  guerilla  bands  had  operated  in  the  jungle  from  1945,  the 
most  important  being  a  nationahst  group  kno^vn  as  the  Khmer  Issarak  led 
by  Son  Ngoc  Thanh,  the  former  Japanese  puppet  premier.  By  1953 
Communist  bands  drawn  from  the  Vietnamese  minority  and  controlled  by 
the  Vietminh  were  active,  and  in  1954  regular  Vietminh  forces  invaded 
Cambodia.  Fighting  came  to  an  end  with  the  conclusion  on  21  July  1954,  at 
the  Geneva  Conference,  of  the  agreement  on  Cambodia.  This  ensured  the 
withdrawal  of  French  and  Vietminh  troops,  and  most  of  the  Khmer  Issarak 
bands  then  surrendered  to  the  Government.  There  is  no  longer  any  armed 
internal  opposition  to  the  Cambodian  authorities,  although  the  International 
Commission  composed  of  Canadian  and  Pohsh  representatives  with  an 
Indian  chairman  and  responsible  for  the  implementation  of  the  Geneva 
Agreements  is  still  in  being. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Cambodia  has  an  area  of  181,000  sq.  km 
and  is  divided  into  the  following  14  provinces :  Kompong  Thom,  Kompong 
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Cham  (population,  649,000),  Battambang  (population,  452,000),  Kampot 
(population,  318,000),  Siem  Reap,  Kompong  Chhnang,  Kompong  Speu,  Takeo 
(population,  384,000),  Kratie,  Stung  Treng,  Svay  Rieng,  Prey  Veng  (popula¬ 
tion,  398,000),  Pursat,  Kandal  (population,  643,000).  The  estimated  total 
population  of  6,040,000  (1958)  included  350,000  Vietnamese,  250,000  Chinese, 
85,000  Chams  and  6,000  Europeans.  In  the  forests  of  the  north-east  live 
various  primitive  tribes — Stieng,  Phnong,  Por,  etc.  The  chief  towns  are 
Phnom-Penh,  the  capital  (popidation  500,000),  located  at  the  junction  of 
the  Mekong  and  Tonle  Sap  rivers,  Battambang  (population  25,000),  Kom¬ 
pong  Chhang  (population  20,000)  and  Kompong  Cham  (population,  15,000). 

GOVERNMENT.  On  6  May  1947  King  Sihanouk,  who  succeeded  on 
26  April  1941,  promulgated  a  constitution  providing  for  parhamentary 
government.  This  did  not  function  well,  and  in  June  1952  the  King  assumed 
the  premiership  and  in  Jan.  1953  he  dissolved  parhament  and  replaced  it  by 
a  Consultative  Assembly.  In  Feb.  1965  King  Sihanouk  held  a  national 
referendum  to  decide  whether  he  had  successfully  completed  his  mission  in 
leading  Cambodia  to  independence;  the  referendum  was  overwhelmingly 
af&rmative.  In  March  he  abdicated  and  was  succeeded  jointly  by  his 
parents.  King  Norodom  Suramarit  and  Queen  Kossamak.  Prince  Sihanouk 
then  formed  a  political  movement,  the  Popular  Socialist  Commimity,  to 
work  for  the  implementation  of  reforms  to  the  1947  constitution.  The  terms 
of  the  Geneva  Agreement  calling  for  free  elections  for  all  Cambodian  citizens, 
including  former  resistance  elements,  were  implemented  on  11  Sept.  1955, 
when  Prince  Sihanouk’s  movement  won  ail  91  seats  in  the  National  Assembly. 
This  movement  under  Prince  Sihanouk’s  leadership  has  continued  to  domi¬ 
nate  Cambodian  politics.  It  again  obtained  all  seats  at  the  elections  of 
23  March  1958. 

King.  Norodom  Suramarit  (succeeded  on  the  abdication  of  his  son, 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  on  3  March  1955). 

Prime  Minister.  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 

RELIGION.  The  majority  of  Cambodians  practise  the  Buddhism  of 
the  Little  Vehicle.  The  King  is  the  supreme  religious  authority.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  20,000  Roman  Cathohcs  in  Cambodia,  mostly 
Vietnamese  and  Europeans. 

EDUCATION.  There  were,  in  1967,  3,162  primary  schools  (416,722 
pupils),  16  secondary  schools  (8,991  pupils)  and  6  technical  schools  (633 
pupils).  There  are  also  2  teachers’  training  colleges,  a  Law  Faculty,  a  Royal 
School  of  Medicine  and  a  Buddhist,  University  at  Phnom-Penh. 

FINANCE.  The  budget  for  the  calendar  year  1968  balanced  at  2,650m. 
riels.  This  figure  does  not  include  the  substantial  sums  available  to  finance 
Cambodian  economic  development  under  the  United  States,  French  and 
Chinese  aid  programmes,  nor  does  it  reflect  the  ‘  aid  in  kind’  given  under  the 
Colombo  Plan  and  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

DEFENCE.  The  Army  consists  of  about  35,000  officers  and  men  in  the 
3  services.  The  country  is  divided  into  6  mihtary  districts.  The  Army  has 
11  training  centres,  1  armoured  regiment,  1  parachute  battalion,  23  infantry 
battalions,  and  various  ausihary  support  companies. 

The  Air  Force,  founded  on  1  April  1954,  has  a  strength  of  about  2,000 
men  and  30  aircraft.  Its  equipment  includes  French-built  Alcyon  trainers. 
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armed  for  additional  ground-attack  duties,  Japanese-built  FD-25  Defender 
light  attack  aircraft  and  C-47  and  Beaver  transport. 

The  Navy,  officially  foimded  on  20  April  1954,  includes  2  patrol  vessels, 
a  landing  ship,  2  landing  craft,  and  56  small  craft.  Personnel  in  1958: 
Navy,  1,200  officers  and  men;  Marine  Corps,  152  officers  and  men. 

PRODUCTION.  Agri-culture.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  fishing  and  forestry.  Of  the  country’s 
total  area  of  44m.  acres,  about  20m.  are  cultivable  and  over  20m.  are  forest 
land.  Some  4m.  acres  are  cultivated,  well  over  half  being  devoted  to  rice 
production.  The  system  of  small  holdings  provides  the  farmers  with  a 
subsistence-level  existence,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  country’s  production 
goes  to  market. 

About  T2m.  tons  of  paddy  were  produced  for  other  than  local  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  1957-58  harvest  season,  and  231,000  metric  tons  of  rice  were 
exported  in  1957.  Rubber  production  amounted  to  30,683  metric  tons,  all 
of  which  was  exported,  about  half  of  it  in  the  form  of  smoked  leaves,  the 
remainder  as  crepe  and  latex. 

Other  products  available  for  export  are  maize  (99,000  metric  tons 
exported  in  1957),  and,  in  order  of  value,  pepper,  livestock,  soya,  beans, 
kapok,  fish  and  fish  products,  sesame,  wood-oils  and  charcoal,  tobacco, 
groundnuts  and  palm-sugar. 

Forestry.  Much  of  Cambodia’s  surface  is  covered  by  potentially  valuable 
forests,  3-8m.  hectares  are  reserved  by  the  government  to  be  awarded  to 
concessionaires,  and  are  not  at  present  worked  to  an  appreciable  extent. 
The  remainder  is  available  for  exploitation  by  the  local  residents,  and  as  a 
result  some  areas  are  over-exploited  and  conservation  is  not  practised.  It 
is  believed  that  many  of  the  trees  would  provide  timber  of  the  de  luxe  and 
premier  categories,  and  there  are  substantial  reserves  of  pitch  pine. 

Fisheries.  Cambodia  has  the  greatest  fresh-water  fish  resources  in  South- 
East  Asia.  The  annual  catch  is  between  100,000  and  150,000  tons,  a  drastic 
drop  from  earlier  years  that  results  from  over-fishing,  silting  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  plant-life. 

Mming.  Although  old  reports  indicate  the  existence  of  substantial 
deposits  of  phosphate,  they  are  not  borne  out  by  later  surveys  and  further 
exploration  is  required  before  the  prospects  for  commercial  exploitation  can 
be  determined.  High-grade  iron-ore  deposits  (possibly  as  much  as  2'5m. 
tons)  exist  in  Northern  Cambodia,  but  are  not  exploited  because  of  trans¬ 
portation  difficulties.  Some  small-scale  gold  panning  (1,608  fine  oz.  in  1957) 
and  gem  (mainly  zircon)  mining  is  carried  out  by  primitive  methods. 

Industry.  Cambodian  industry  is  developing,  and  now  includes  a  motor- 
vehicle  assembly  plant,  3  cigarette  manufacturing  concerns,  a  modern 
match  factory,  several  metal  fabricating  concerns,  spinning  and  weaving 
mills  and  distilleries,  as  well  as  rice-mills,  small  tanneries,  a  few  brick  and 
tile  kilns  and  agricultural  produce  processing  industries.  Cement,  paper, 
plywood  and  textils  factories  and  a  steel  processing  mill  have  been  promised 
under  the  Chinese  aid  programme  to  Cambodia,  and  a  motor-scooter  assembly 
plant  is  also  scheduled  for  construction  with  private  capital. 

COMMERCE.  Principal  imports,  1957,  by  order  of  value,  are  textiles, 
food  products,  petroleum  products,  iron  and  steel,  pharmaceuticals,  metal 
products,  machinery,  motor-veliicles,  cement,  paper  and  paper-manufactures 
and  electrical  equipment.  Principal  exports,  1957,  by  order  of  value,  are 
rice,  rubber  and  maize. 
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Total  trade  with  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns):  Imports  to 
U.K.,  1954,  £9,714;  1955,  £301,154;  1956,  £82,471 ;  1957,  nil;  1958,  £53,093. 
Exports  from  U.K.,  1954,  £94,249;  1955,  £188,477;  1956,  £397,982;  1957, 
£211,497;  1958,  £377,962.  Re-exports,  1954,  £62;  1955,  £267;  1956,  £553; 
1957,  £129;  1958,  £899. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Roads.  Cambodia  had,  in  1957,  1,625  km  of 
asphalt  roads,  1,090  km  of  macadamized  roads,  and  about  870  km  of  im¬ 
proved  dirt  roads.  A  4-lane  highway  covering  the  230  km  from  Phnom- 
Penh  to  Sihanoukville  is  being  built  under  the  United  States  aid  programme 
and  is  scheduled  to  open  in  July  1959. 

Railways.  A  line  of  385  km  (1-metre  gauge),  links  Phnom-Penh  to 
Poipet  (Thai  frontier).  In  1957  traffic  amounted  to  81-4m.  passenger-km 
and  62m.  ton-km. 

Post.  There  were  38  post  offices  functioning  in  1956,  of  which  30  had  tele¬ 
graphic  equipment.  There  are  telephone  exchanges  in  all  the  main  towns; 
number  of  telephones  in  1958,  2,818.  Phnom-Penh  is  linked  to  Saigon 
(Vietnam),  Vietiane  (Laos),  Bangkok  and  Hong  Kong  by  radio-telegraph. 

Shipping.  The  prmcipal  port  is  Phnom-Penh,  which  can  be  reached  by 
the  Mekong  (through  Vietnam)  by  ships  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  tons. 
A  new  ocean  port  is  being  built  under  the  French  aid  programme  at  Sihanouk¬ 
ville  (formerly  Kompong  Som)  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

In  1957,  338  ocean-going  vessels  unloaded  267,300  tons  of  cargo  at 
Phnom-Penh  and  341  vessels  loaded  220,700  tons.  Just  over  300,000  tons 
of  cargo  were  carried  by  launches,  junks  and  barges  on  the  inland  water¬ 
ways. 

Aviation.  Pochentong  airport,  just  outside  Phnom-Penh,  gives  direct 
services  to  Saigon,  Bangkok,  Vietiane  and  Hong  Kong.  1957  air  traffic 
through  Pochentong  amounted  to  967  planes  taking  off,  about  12,000  pas¬ 
sengers  arriving  and  a  similar  number  departing,  and  a  total  freight  earried 
of  about  235  tons.  The  airport  runway  is  being  rebuilt  and  extended 
under  the  French  aid  programme,  to  accept  aircraft  up  to  the  size  of  the 
Constellation. 

There  are  landing  gromids  at  Battambang  and  Siem  Reap  that  can 
accept  DC38  and  a  number  of  fair-weather  landing  strips  for  light  aircraft. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  Under  the  Paris  agreements  of  29  Dec. 
1954,  between  the  Associate  States  and  France,  the  parity  of  the  Cambodian 
piastre  (henceforth  to  be  known  as  a  riel)  is  to  be  maintained  for  the  time 
being  at  10  francs  =  1  riel.  On  31  Dec.  1954  the  quadripartite  Institut 
d’Emission  ceased  operations  and  a  new  Cambodian  National  Bank  became 
responsible  for  the  issue  of  currency.  In  Nov.  1955  Vietnamese  and  Laotian 
bank-notes  ceased  to  be  legal  tender  in  Cambodia. 

The  National  Bank  showed,  as  at  31  Dec.  1957,  gold  and  foreign  exchan <je 
assets  of  2,766m.  riels.  Note  circulation  was  2,019-8m.  riels.  “ 

The  rates  of  exchange  are  £1  =  98  riels;  US$1  =  35  riels;  100  French 
francs  =  10  riels. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Cambodia  in  Geeat  Bbitain  (24  PhUlimore  Gardens,  W.8) 

Ambassador.  (Vacant). 

First  Secretary .  Dr  Khong  Roeum  dit  Lert  Wongsanith. 
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Cambodia  also  maintains  embassies  in  China,  France,  India,  Indonesia, 
Japan,  Laos,  Thailand,  U.S.S.R.,  U.S.A.,  Yugoslavia;  and  legations  in 
Burma,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Philippines  Poland,  Spain,  United  Arab 
Republic. 

Of  Geeat  Beitain  in  Cambodia 

Avibassador  and  Consul-General.  Frederic  Francis  Garner,  C.M.G. 
(accredited  2  Sept.  1958). 

First  Secretary  and  Consul.  R.  L.  Seconde,  M.V.O. 

Naval  Attache.  Cdr  J.  E.  Smallwood,  R.N.  (resident  in  Bangkok). 
Military  Attache.  Col.  T.  Burrowes,  O.B.E.  (resident  in  Saigon). 

Air  Attache.  Group  Capt.  F.  Rothwell,  D.F.C.  (resident  in  Bangkok). 
Civil  Air  Attache.  P.  G.  Hudson  (resident  in  Singapore). 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Yearbook  of  Cambodia.  Ministry  of  Planning,  PlinSm-Penh.  From  1937 
Indo-China :  Oeographical  Appreciation.  Department  of  Mines  and  Technicai  Surveys. 
Ottawa,  1953 

Herz,  M.  F  ,  A  Short  History  of  Cambodia.  ^STew  York  and  London,  1958 
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RepJblica  de  Chile 


CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 
The  Republic  of  Chile  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  constituting 
a  national  government  on  18  Sept.  1810,  finally  freeing  itself  from  Spanish 
rule  in  1818. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  presidents  since  1920 : 


Arturo  AJessandri,  23  Dec.  1920-10  Sept. 

1924  (left  Chile). 

Gen.  Luis  Altamirano  (Acting),  10  Sept. 

1924^23  Jan.  1925  (deposed). 

Emilio  Bello  Codecido  (Acting),  27  Jan.— 
21  Mar.  1925. 

Arturo  Alessandri  (restored),  21  Mar.-l  Oct. 

1925  (resigned). 

Luis  Barros  Borgono  (Acting),  1  Oct.-23  Dec. 
1925. 

EmiUaiio  Figueroa  Larrain,  23  Dec.  1925-6 
May  1927  (resigned). 

Gen.  Carlos  Ibanez  (Acting,  then  elected), 

6  May  1927-26  July  1931  (resigned). 

Pedro  Opazo  (Acting),  26-27  July  1931 
(resigned). 

Juan  Esteban  Montero  (Acting),  27  July- 
18  Aug.  1931  (resigned). 

Manuel  Tmcco  (Acting),  18  Aug.-15  Nov.  1931. 
Juan  Esteban  Montero,  15  Nov.  1931-^ 
June  1932  (deposed). 

Socialist  Junta  (Carlos  Davila,  Col.  Manna- 
duke  Grove,  Gen.  Arturo  Puga),  4  Juiie-8 
July  1932. 


Carlos  Davila  (Acting),  8  July-13  Sept. 
1932  (deposed). 

Gen.  Bartolome  Blanche  (Acting),  13  Sept.- 
1  Oct.  1932  (resigned). 

Abraham  Oyanedel  (Acting),  1  Oct.-24  Dec. 
1932. 

Arturo  Alessandri,  24  Dec.  1932-24  Dec. 
1938. 

Pedro  Aguine  Cerda,  24  Dec.  1938-25  Nov. 
1941  (died). 

Geronimo  Mendez  (succeeded  as  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent),  25  Nov.  1941-1  April  1942. 

Juan  Antonio  Hios,  1  April  1942-27  June 
1946  (died). 

Alfredo  Dubalde  (Acting),  27  June-3  Aug. 
1946  (resigned). 

Vice-Admiral  Vicente  Merino  Bielech  (Act¬ 
ing),  3  Aug. -3  Nov.  1946. 

Gabriel  Gonzalez  Videla,  3  Nov.  1946- 
3  Nov.  1952. 

Carlos  Ibdfiez  del  Campo,  3  Nov.  1952-3  Nov. 
1958. 

Jorge  Alessandri  Rodriguez,  3  Nov.  1958- 


By  the  constitution  of  18  Oct.  1925  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
National  Congress,  consisting  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
both  of  which  are  elected  by  direct  popular  vote.  The  Senate  consists  of  45 
members,  elected  for  8  years,  who  represent  9  provincial  groups,  each  of 
which  elects  5  senators.  One-half  of  the  Senate  is  renewable  every  4  years. 
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The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  members  elected  for  4  years  by  depart¬ 
ments  or  groups  of  departments,  1  member  for  every  45,000  inhabitants 
or  fraction  of  not  less  than  15,000.  There  are  147  in  the  Congress  elected 
1957.  The  Belgian  system  of  proportional  representation  prevails.  Electors 
are  all  citizens  of  21  years  of  age  or  over,  who  are  able  to  read  and  write; 
electorate  (1  March  1953)  numbered  1,106,709,  including  328,308  women. 
Women  were  fully  enfranchised  in  Jan.  1949.  Congress  sits  from  21  May 
(Navy  Day)  to  18  Sept.  (Independence  Day),  excluding  extraordinarj^ 
sessions. 

The  President  is  elected  for  6  years,  by  direct  popular  vote,  but  is  not 
eligible  for  re-election ;  he  must  be  Chilean-born  and  over  30  years  of  age. 
Normally  there  is  no  Vice-President,  but  the  President  may  appoint  one 
temporarily,  when  iU  or  out  of  the  country.  He  has  a  modified  veto ;  a  bill 
which  he  has  vetoed  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  both 
Chambers  (a  majority  of  the  members  being  present),  be  sustained  and 
become  law. 

The  validity  of  all  elections  of  president,  deputies  and  senators  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  special  body  called  Tribunal  Calificador,  consisting  of  5  members 
chosen  hy  lot  from  past-presidents  or  vice-presidents  of  the  Chamber  and 
Senate,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  city 
where  Congress  meets. 

The  capital  is  Santiago,  founded  on  12  Feb.  1541. 

President  of  the  Republic.  Jorge  Alessandri  Rodriguez,  until  Nov.  1964. 

The  President  is  assisted  by  14  Ministers  of  State,  who  constitute  a 
Cabinet  and  are  responsible  to  him;  they  must  not  be  members  of  Congress. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Gorman  Vergara  Donoso. 

National  flag :  white,  blue,  red,  with  a  white  star  in  the  blue  strip. 

National  anthem:  Dulce  patria,  recibe  los  votes  (words  by  E.  Lillo, 
1847  ;  tune  by  Ramon  Camicer,  1828). 

Local  Government 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government  the  republic  is  divided  into 
provinces,  presided  ov^er  by  Interidentes,  and  the  provinces  into  departments, 
with  Gobernadores  as  chief  officers,  appointed  by  the  President.  The  depart¬ 
ments  constitute  one  or  more  municipal  districts,  each  with  a  council  or 
municipality  of  6  to  15  members,  elected  for  3  years.  Foreign  residents 
may  vote  in  municipal  elections ;  in  April  1950,  5,678  foreigners  were  on  the 
electoral  registers. 

Castro,  J.  L.,  El  Sist^ma  Electoral  Chileno.  Santiago,  1941 
Stevenson,  J.  R.,  The  Chilean  Popvlar  Front.  Philadelphia,  1942 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

Chile  is  divided  into  25  provinces.  All  provinces  except  3  extend  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  international  boundary,  while  the  inter-provincial  boun¬ 
daries  in  most  cases  now  follow  watersheds  instead  of  rivers,  thus  confining 
within  one  province  the  waters  of  a  single  system  and  avoiding  jurisdictional 
disputes. 

Many  islands  to  the  north,  west  and  south  belong  to  Chile,  including 
Easter  Island  (Isla  de  Pascua  ;  63-9  sq.  miles),  discovered  in  1722.  The  coast¬ 
line  is  about  2,485  miles  in  length;  the  average  width  of  the  country, 
110  miles.  Area,  741,767  sq.  km  or  286,397  sq.  miles. 
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In  1940  Cliile  declared,  and  in  each  subsequent  year  has  reaffirmed,  its 
ownership  of  the  sector  of  the  Antarctic  lying  between  53°  and  90°  W.  long. ; 
and  asserted  that  the  British  claim  to  the  sector  between  the  meridians 
20°  and  90°  W.  long,  overlapped  the  Chilean  by  27°.  Three  Chilean  bases 
were  established  in  Antarctica  in  1947,  1948  and  1951.  A  law  promulgated 
21  July  1955  put  the  Intendente  of  the  Province  of  Magallanes  in  charge  of 
the  ‘Chilean  Antarctic  Territory.’ 

Three  thinly -settled  southern  provinces  of  Magallanes,  Chiloe  and  Aysen, 
and  the  northern  province  of  Arica  are  known  as  ‘  free  zones,’  for  the  severe 
restrictions  on  imports  prevailing  elsewhere  are  modified  in  respect  of  those 
areas. 

The  present  areas  of  these  various  provinces  and  their  populations,  as 
determined  by  the  census  of  1940  and  by  births  and  deaths  registered  up  to 
June  1957  are  as  follows: 


Area  : 

Popula¬ 

Population 

Provinces 

sq.  km 

tion  1940 

June  1957 

Aconcagua  . 

10,204 

118,049 

154,075 

Antofagasta 

123,063 

145,147 

221,820 

Arauco 

5,756 

66,107 

86,758 

Atacama 

79,883 

84,312 

96,152 

Ays^n 

88,984 

17,014 

31,518 

Bio-Bio 

11,248 

127,312 

165,975 

Cautin 

17,370 

374,669 

438,149 

Chilo6 

23,446 

101,706 

120,844 

Oolchagua  . 

8,431 

131,248 

167,459 

Concepcion 

5,701 

308,241 

493,950 

Coquimbo  . 

39,889 

245,609 

314,647 

Curicb 

5,737 

81,185 

107,333 

Linares 

9,820 

134,968 

175,534 

Llanquihue 

18,407 

117,225 

168,005 

Area : 

Popula- 

Population 

Provinces 

sq.  km 

tion  1940 

June  1957 

Magallanes 

135,418 

48,813 

66,258 

Malleco 

14,277 

154,174 

191,330 

Maule 

5,626 

70,497 

86,629 

Nuble 

14,211 

243,185 

301,654 

O’  Higgins 

7,112 

200,297 

269,549 

Osorno 

9,083 

107,341 

147,693 

Santiago  . 

17,422 

1,268,605 

2,106,249 

Taica 

9,640 

157,141 

208,463 

TarapacA  . 

55,287 

104,097 

123,365 

Valdivia  . 

20,934 

191,642 

279,215 

V  alparalso 

4,818 

425,065 

697,990 

Total  . 

741,767 

6,023,639 

7,120,614 

Total  population,  1957,  allowing  for 


Density  per  sq.  km,  1957,  was  9-6. 
under-enumeration,  is  estimated  at  7,120,614. 

Revised  crude  birth  rate,  1956,  was  35'4  per  1,000  population;  1955, 
35-0.  Crude  death  rate,  1956,  11-5;  1955,  12-8.  Crude  marriage  rate, 
1956,  8-3;  1955,  8-7,  Infantile  mortality  rate,  1956,  113  0  per  1,000  live 


The  great  majority  of  the  population  is  mixed  or  mestizo,  due  to  the  free 
inter-marriage  between  the  early  Spaniards  and  women  of  indigenous  tribes; 
language  and  culture  remain  of  European  origin.  The  indigenous  inhabitants 
are  of 'three  branches;  the  Fuegians,  mostly  nomadic,  living  in  or  near 
Tierra  del  Fuego ;  the  Araucanians  (130,747)  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Andes ;  the  Changos,  who  inhabit  the  northern  coast  region 
and  work  as  labourers. 

The  two  leading  cities,  with  census  population  m  1952,  are  Santiago, 
1  350  409,  and  Valparaiso,  222,000.  Other  towns  with  census  population  in 
1952  are:  Concepcion,  134,000;  Vina  del  Mar,  88,000;  Antofagasta, 
62  272-  Talca,  55,059;  Talcahuano,  54,782;  Chilian,  52,576;  Temuco, 
51  497  •  Valdivia,  45,138;  Osomo,  40,120;  Rancagua,  39,972;  Iquique, 
39’576;  La  Serena,  37,618 ;  San  Bernardo,  37,221.  Punta  Arenas,  on  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  with  a  population  of  34,440,  is  the  southernmost  city 
in  the  world. 


RELIGION 


The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  maintained  by  the  State  until  1925, 
when  the  Church  was  disestablished;  it  remains,  however,  a  national 
Church  in  a  state  wherein  89-5%  of  the  population  are  Catholics.  There  is 
a  cardinal-archbishop  (Santiago),  2  archbishops,  16  bishops  and  2  vicars 
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apostolic.  The  census  of  1952  showed  5,313,473  Roman  Catholics,  240,856 
Protestants  and  11,496  Jews. 


EDUCATION 

Education  is  free  and,  since  Feb.  1928,  compulsory  for  aU  children 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  15.  In  1954,  the  latest  date  for  which  figures  are 
ayailable,  the  public  primary  schools  had  15,844  teachers  and  632,652 
pupils;  private  and  municipal  schools  had  309,920  pupils;  secondary  schools 
had  an  enrolment  of  115,488.  Professional  and  secondary  instruction  is 
provided  in  the  state  university  of  Chile  (founded  in  1842)  with,  1954,  8,329 
students,  the  Catholic  University  at  Santiago  with  2,763  students,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Concepcion  with  1,846  students,  the  Catholic  University  at  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  1,219  students,  the  Universidad  Tecnica  Federico  Santa  Maria  at 
Valparaiso  (1949),  the  Universidad  Tecnica  del  Estado,  and  in  the  lyceums 
and  colleges  established  in  the  capitals  of  provinces  and  in  some  depart¬ 
ments.  In  1954  the  Austral  University  was  founded  at  Valdivia. 

Newspapers  (1958).  There  were  38  daily  newspapers  vdth  an  aggregate 
daily  circulation  of  about  600,000. 

Cinemas  (1955).  Cinemas  numbered  399  with  seating  capacity  of  313,687. 


JUSTICE 

There  are,  in  addition  to  a  High  Court  of  Justice  in  the  capital,  10  courts 
of  appeal  distributed  over  the  republic,  tribunals  of  first  instance  in  the 
departmental  capitals  and  second-class  judges  in  the  sub-delegations. 
The  police  force  had  (1952)  20,000  officers  and  men;  it  is  organized  and 
regulated  by  the  President  of  the  republic. 


FINANCE 


Revenue  and  expenditure  were  as  follows  (in  Im.  paper  pesos) : 


1953 

1954 

1955 


B.eyenue  Expenditure  Revenue 

43,722  54,125  1956  204,905 

74,416  82,932  1967  286,231 

137,936  156,020  1958  (est.;  332,466 


Expenditure 

230,736 

256,244 

335,998 


Since  1957  the  estimates  have  consisted  of  a  local  currency  budget  (as 
above)  plus  a  foreign-exchange  budget  (in  US$lm.)  of  (1957)  84-8  revenue, 
62-6  expenditure;  (1958)  74-6  revenue,  56-4  expenditure.  For  1958  ex¬ 
penditures  include  76-167m.  pesos  and  $10-5m.  for  defence,  59-lOlm.  pesos 
for  education,  31-414m.  for  health  and  42-114m.  pesos  and  $3m.  for 
public  works. 

The  deficit  for  1967  (17,300m.  net)  brought  the  total  accumulated  deficit 
since  1950  to  102,852m. 

Expressed  in  US$,  total  external  debt  on  31  March  1958  amounted  to 
077-7m.  Of  this,  346-Om.  was  in  the  fiscal  sector;  148-lm.  semi-fiscal  public 
enterprises;  and  188-5m.,  private  organizations.  118-3m.  was  owed  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank;  92-Om.  to  the  I.B.R.D.;  25'Om.  to  the  I.M.F.; 
272-9m.  to  bondholders;  and  168-3m.  to  U.S.,  European  and  Japanese 
commercial  creditors.  218-3m.  was  due  for  amortization  by  1960.  and  a 
further  448-6m.  by  1967. 

According  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  nominal  value  in  1954  of  Chilean 
investments  held  by  residents  in  the  U.K.  was  £32m.  (£63m.  in  1938)  and 
income  received  was  £700,000  (£900,000  in  1938).  In  addition,  foreign 
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capital  for  industry  has  been  invested  since  1954  through  the  ComiU  de 
Inversiones  Extranjeras,  as  follovs:  U.S.A.,  Italy,  $6'5m.;  W. 

Germany,  $2-9m.;  France,  S2-7m.  Investments  of  copper  companies  are 
additional  to  this. 

DEFENCE 

Chile  on  9  April  1952  signed  the  Mihtary  Assistance  pact  with  the  U.S., 
promising  access  to  raw  materials  and  armed  support  in  defence  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Armv.  The  Chilean  Army  is  a  national  niihtia  in  which  all  able-bodied 
citizens  are  obliged  to  serve.  Liability  extends  from  the  20th  to  the  45tb 
year,  inclusive.  Recruits  are  called  up  in  their  20th  year,  and  are  trained 
for  18  months.  After  this  training  they  pass  into  the  reserve. 

The  Army  is  organized  in  6  divisions,  and  a  cavalry  division.  In  1968 
total  strength  was  1,251  officers  and  8,704  permanent  corps,  supported  by 
10,886  conscripts  and  a  military  labour  force  (also  conscripted)  of  2,000; 
total,  22,841. 

Navy.  The  principal  ships  of  the  Chilean  Navy  are  as  follows: 

Standard 


Com¬ 

displace¬ 

ment 

Armour 

Belt  Guns 

Principal 

Tor¬ 

pedo 

Shaft 

horse¬ 

Speed 

pleted 

Name 

Tons 

In.  In. 

armament 

tubes 

power 

Knots 

1938 

f Capitan  Prat 

.  10,000 

Cruisers 
j  4  3-5 

15  6-in. 

100,000 

32-5 

pO’Higglns  . 

9,700 

8  5-in. 

There  are  also  6  destroyers,  6  frigates,  3  submarines  (non-operational),  a 
submarine  depot  ship,  1  training  ship,  4  transports,  3  patrol  vessels,  and 
3  oil  tankers,  and  various  landing  craft,  and  tugs.  Two  modern  destroyers 
are  being  built  in  Britain,  of  which  Abnirante  Williams  is  due  for  completion 
in  1959  and  Almirante  Riveros  in  1960.  An  icebreaker  was  delivered  in 
1958.  In  1951  Chile  purchased  from  the  U.S.A.  the  2  cruisers  of  the 
‘Brooklyn’  class,  Nashville  and  Brooklyn,  renamed  Capitan  Prat  and 
O'Higgins. 

The  active  strength  of  the  Navy,  including  marines  and  coastal  artillery, 
is  about  13,000  officers  and  men  (1968). 

Am  Force.  The  Chilean  Air  Force  w'as  in  1958  composed  of  550  officers, 
6,500  other  ranks  and  600  conscripts.  It  had  204  aircraft:  28  F-47D 
Thunderbolt  fighter-bombers;  116  trainers;  20  communications  and 
transport;  13  reconnaissance. 

PRODUCTION 

Chile’s  national  income  in  1950  was  131,227m.  pesos.  In  1950  terms  it 
increased  to  157,129m.  (294,713m.  actual)  by  1953,  but  decreased  to 
151,352m.  (1,766,398m.  actual)  by  1957. 

There  are  four  zones  in  Chile — the  arid  ‘desert’  zone  in  the  north, 
which  for  many  years  furnished  the  world’s  entire  supply  of  natural  nitrate 
of  soda,  90%  of  its  iodine  and  18%  of  copper  consumed;  the  agricultural 
‘  Mediterranean  ’  zone  in  the  centre  ;  the  ‘  forest  ’  zone  to  the  south ;  and 
the  ‘Atlantic’  zone  in  the  extreme  south,  barren  on  the  Pacific  aide,  but 
with  rich  sheltered  pampa  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

The  Chilean  Development  Corporation  (cobfo)  materially  assists  industry, 
power  and  agriculture. 
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Agriculture.  Agriculture  contributes  only  a  seventh  of  the  national 
product,  although  one-third  of  the  population  take  part  in  it.  Total  area  of 
potential  agricultural  land  (1949)  was  14,353,170  acres;  of  forest  land, 
40,359,800  acres;  of  meadows,  16,761,420  acres.  Chile  normally  imports 
some  $40m.  worth  of  food.  The  urban  complaint  is  that  while  population 
between  1945  and  1954  increased  18%,  food  production  increased  by  only 
8%.  Chile  produces  excellent  wine;  output  in  1954  about  345m.  litres 
(exports  are  chiefly  to  Europe,  U.S.A.  and  Ecuador).  The  principal  crops  in 
1956-58  and  the  e.xports  in  1956  and  1957  w'ere  as  follows: 


Area  sown,  Production,  Exports, 

hectares  metric  tons  metric  tons 


Crop 

195G-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956 

1957 

Wheat  . 

.  770,500 

807,200 

988,400 

1,257,300 

— 

— 

Barley  . 

60,500 

60,300 

98,000 

102,500 

— 

— 

Oats 

.  102,800 

106,100 

111,900 

136,900 

— 

— 

Bice 

28.500 

30,800 

82,600 

90,900 

— 

— 

Potatoes 

69,300 

80,100 

635,600 

857,900 

— 

— 

Beans  . 

84,300 

90,100 

81,700 

94,600 

29,166 

25,158 

Lentils  . 

19,100 

21,100 

11,700 

14,300 

12,292 

10,878 

Peas 

9,600 

10,100 

4,500 

5,900 

856 

339 

Sugar-beet  is  a  new  industry,  which  produced  22,500  tons  in  1956,  and 
235,600  in  1957-8.  Sunflower  seeds  average  65,000  metric  tons. 

According  to  soil  experts,  soil  erosion  is  so  severe  that  several  rivers  tend 
to  be  filled  with  silt,  checking  navigation.  As  the  top  soil  goes,  yields  per 
hectare  decline;  in  the  25  years,  1915-40,  yield  of  wheat  per  hectare  has 
fallen  12-5%  ;  barley,  15-5%  ;  maize,  18-2%.  There  are  375  large  farms, 
each  with  more  than  12,250  acres,  while  400,000  peasants  live  on  less  than 
4  acres  per  family. 

Cattle  in  1955  numbered  2,450,000;  sheep,  5-9m. ;  swine,  640,000; 
horses,  447,000. 

In  the  Magallanes  pampa  region  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  some  15m.  acres 
are  devoted  to  sheep  farming  until  1957,  when  a  measure  of  land  redistri¬ 
bution  was  introduced,  largely  by  British  subjects;  there  are  about 
2-8m.  high-grade  sheep  (chiefly  Romney  Marsh  and  Corriedales,  about 
53%  of  Chile’s  total).  Magallanes  has  also  begun  the  breeding  of  fine-furred 
animals,  especiaUy  foxes,  for  their  pelts.  Output  of  wool  is  about  21,000 
metric  tons;  exports  in  1957,  9,963  metric  tons,  valued  at  U.S.512-4m. 

Forestry.  Extensive  natural  forests  are  found,  the  largest  in  the  provinces 
of  Valdivia,  Llanquihue  and  Chilo6.  A  forest  census,  1953,  showed  277'7m. 
pine  trees,  22-lm.  eucalyptus  and  4-8m.  others.  Timber  production 
amounts  to  about  165-4m.  sq.  ft.  A  large  paper-mill  started  production  in 
1956;  this  industry’s  target  is  850,000  tons  a  year. 

MoCutchen  McBride,  G.,  Chile,  Land  and  Society.  New  York,  1936 

Fisheries.  Chile’s  whale  catch  in  1955  amounted  to  1,293  whales  (1,328 
n  1954) ;  catch  of  fish  in  1956  was  188,300  metric  tons,  of  which  shell  fish, 
46,500  tons. 

Mining.  The  wealth  of  the  country  consists  chiefly  in  its  minerals, 
especially  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Atacama  and  Tarapaca.  The  metals 
(1957)  are  gold,  some  obtained  by  ‘washings’  and  the  major  part  in  copper 
production  (103,587  fine  oz.),  silver  (1,155,867  fine  oz.),  copper  (533,855 
short  tons),  cobalt,  zinc,  molybdenum  (2,457  metric  tons,  1956),  tungsten 
and  manganese;  the  non-metallic  substances  are  coal,  nitrate,  borate, 
phosphate  rock,  salt  (55,000  tons,  1957),  sulphur  (37,870  tons,  1956)  and 
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guano.  Iodine,  with  many  scientific  applications,  is  increasingly  important; 
annual  production  about  1,300  metric  tons. 

Chile’s  copper  reserves  are  36-8%  of  the  world’s  reserves;  exports  of 
copper  bars  (1957),  431,280  tons.  The  Government  has  constructed  a  small 
smelter  near  Copiapo  to  handle  ore  from  small  Chilean-owned  mines.  Marble 
and  onyx  are  mined.  Exports  of  fresh  bird  guano  (like  that  from  Peru)  are 
forbidden,  but  exports  of  fossilized  guano,  mainly  from  the  one-time  famous 
beaches  south  of  Iquique,  sprang  up  in  1934.  High-grade  iron-ore  deposits 
are  found  in  the  provinces  of  Atacama  and  of  Coquimbo,  estimated  at  over 
1,000m.  tons.  Output,  1957,  of  ore,  2,679,663  tons;  exports,  1967, 
3,074,005  tons,  valued  at  USST9m.  Coal  production  in  1957,  1,892,992 
tons.  Reserves  total  2,000m.  metric  tons,  partly  low  in  thermal  unit.  In 
Dec.  1945  petroleum  was  discovered  in  the  Magallanes,  with  a  potential 
output  estimated  at  4-3m.  metric  tons;  the  industry  is  developing  fast. 
From  1950  to  1957  production  of  crude  oil  increased  from  100,200  to  689,500 
cu.  metres  per  annum.  The  Concon  refinery  produced  in  1957,  1,077m. 
litres  of  petrol,  89%  of  the  country’s  needs. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  or  ‘sahtre,’  is  found  in  the  section  of  the  desert  of 
Atacama  some  450  miles  long  and  from  5  to  40  miles  wide,  known  locally 
as  the  ‘  pampa  sahtrera,’  and  situated  from  4,000  to  7,500  ft  above  sea- 
level.  There  are  152  nitrate  works  or  oficinas  with  a  productive  capacity 
of  68,136,000  quintals.  Three  large  producers  furnish  90%  of  total  output. 
To  lower  costs  the  industry  has  begun  to  use  the  solar  evaporation  process 
which  will  also  produce  some  50,000  tons  of  potash  per  annum.  Capital  is 
mostly  American.  Output  in  1956  was  1,159,000  metric  tons;  in  1957, 
1,309,554  metric  tons;  exports,  1957,  were  1,254,574  tons,  valued  at 
US544-2m.  In  1956  U.S.A.  took  471,669  metric  tons;  Spain,  160,449; 
France,  95,090.  About  66%  of  the  world’s  supply  of  iodine  is  a  by-product 
of  the  Chilean  nitrate  oficinas;  exports,  1957,  were  1,409,157  kg  valued  at 
US|2-8m. 

Industry.  A  nationally-owned  steel  plant,  representing  an  investment 
of  US8112m.  of  foreign  exchange,  has  been  established  at  Huachipato,  near 
Concepcion.  Chile,  in  1950,  was  the  first  Latin- American  country  to  ship 
pig-iron  to  U.S.;  output,  1956-57,  336,158  metric  tons  of  pig-iron  and 
392,039  metric  tons  of  steel. 

The  textile  industry  consumes  65%  of  the  wool  chp  of  the  country, 
or  about  12,000  metric  tons;  the  textile  industry  supplies  85%  of  the 
country’s  consumption  of  silk  and  rayon  fabrics  and  employs  22%  of  the 
working  population.  In  1955,  50  factories  produced  90m.  metres  of  cotton 
cloth. 

Electricity.  In  1957,  installed  electric  capacity  was  1,006,000  kw.,  of 
which  public  utilities  owned  61%;  mines,  32%,  and  other  industry,  7%. 
Over  half  was  hydro-electric. 

Labour.  In  1952  (census)  the  ‘  economically  active’  numbered  2,155,293 
(including  639,141  women),  of  whom  511,065  were  employers  or  self- 
employed,  1,562,598  (371,557  women)  worked  for  salaries  or  wages  and 
68,800  were  unpaid  family  workers.  Agriculture  employed  648,084;  manu¬ 
facturing,  408,713;  mining,  101,368,  and  transport,  95,274. 

Trade  unions  began  in  the  middle  1880s.  On  1  Jan.  1956  there  were 
667  industrial  unions  and  1,372  professional  syndicates,  with  total  member¬ 
ship  of  298,049. 

Ellsworth,  P.  T.,  C/tile:  An  Economy  in  Transition.  New  York  1945 
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COMMERCE 

Imports  and  exports  (including  re-exports  and  excluding  bullion  and 
specie)  in  US$lm.: 

1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Imports  ....  334-7  343*1  376*3  353*4  441*4 

Exports  ....  409*6  403-2  474*7  554*2  458*2 

In  USS,  imports  from  U.S.  in  1957  were  valued  at  $228-9m.  (51-9%  of  the 
total);  from  Germany,  64‘7m.;  from  Peru,  26'4m.,  and  from  Great  Britain, 
24-9m.  Exports  to  U.S.  were  valued  at  189-5m.  (41-9%);  Great  Britain, 
68-6m.;  Germany,  59'2m.;  Netherlands,  35-7m.;  Italy,  21-9m. 

Imports  in  1957  included  industrial  machinery  valued  at  US$866'6m.; 
sugar,  $23-lm.;  raw  cotton,  $16-4m.;  crude  petroleum,  |15'3m.  Chief 
exports,  1957,  w^ere  copper  valued  at  $300-7m.;  nitrate  of  soda,  $44-2m. ; 
timber,  $5-2m. 

Total  trade  between  Chile  and  U.K.  for  5  years  (British  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  in  £  sterling) : 

1938  1955  1966  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  .  7,867,110  23,476,157  30,926,656  25,234,110  21,133,269 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  1,640,832  4,380,967  5,190,004  6,820,728  6,181,719 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  26,529  181,762  116,178  149,441  189,456 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  The  mercantile  marine  had,  at  the  end  of  April  1957,  98 
ships  of  298,445  deadweight  tons,  owned  by  25  companies.  Valparaiso  is 
the  chief  port.  In  the  overseas  trade,  1956,  10,048  vessels  of  20,367,1 17  net 
tons  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  Chile.  The  free  ports  of  Magallanes, 
Chiloe  and  Aysen  serve  the  southern  provinces.  There  are  2,185  km  of 
navigable  rivers. 

Roads.  In  1956  there  were  in  Chile  64,375  km  of  highways,  of  which 
36,576  km  were  motor  roads  and  6,744  were  cart  roads.  There  were,  Dec. 
1957,  53,913  automobile.'?,  64,830  trucks  and  4,417  motor  buses. 

Railways.  The  total  length  of  railway  lines  is  8,408  km  ;  of  these  priva  te 
railway  hues,  principally  British-owned,  amount  to  2,168  km.  Electrifica¬ 
tion  of  the  railways  is  proceeding.  A  new  railway  from  Salta  in  north¬ 
western  Argentina  to  Antofagasta  was  opened  to  passenger  traflic  in  Dec. 
1953,  and  to  freight  traffic  one  month  later. 

Post.  There  are  1,147  post  offices  and  agencies.  The  length  of  telegraph 
lines  in  1949  was  25,555  km;  there  were  729  telegraph  offices.  In  1957 
there  were  1 60,343  telephones  in  use,  all  (except  490)  under  private  compan¬ 
ies,  of  which  the  largest  is  American-owned ;  Santiago  had  91 ,440  telephones. 

A  chain  of  wireless  stations  along  the  coast  for  shore-to-ship  transmission 
is  operated  by  the  Navy.  At  the  end  of  1956  there  were  82  small  medium- 
wave  broadcasting  stations. 

Aviation.  There  were,  1957,  8  customs  airports,  11  military  airports,  20 
civilian  airports,  89  landing  grounds  and  13  seaplane  bases.  In  1958  Chile 
was  served  by  12  commercial  air  companies  (5  Chilean,  andPanagra,  K.L.M., 
S.A.Si,  Panair  do  Brasil,  Lufthansa,  C.P.A.,  Aerolineas  Argentinas).  There 
were  8  international  airports,  and  267,766  passengers  were  carried  in 
1956. 
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MONEY  AND  BANKING 

Chile  on  5  Oct.  1953  agreed  -with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to 
devalue  the  peso  from  31  =  $1  to  110  =  $1  (see  p.  24).  With  further  de¬ 
valuation,  this  rate  has  fallen  into  disuse.  In  Dec.  1958  the  free  rate  for 
trade  was  990  to  the  USS,  and  for  tourists  and  capital  investments  it  was 
1,105  to  the  US$. 

Foreign  exchange  is  controlled  by  the  International  Exchange  Commission. 

The  old  monetary  imit  was  the  gold  peso,  containing  0T83057  gramme 
of  fine  gold,  with,  originally,  a  par  value  of  fid.  sterhng  gold  or  12-17  cents 
U.S.  (old  U.S.  gold  dollar  or  20-fi  cents  new  U.S.).  £1  sterhng  therefore 
equalled  at  par,  40  gold  pesos.  This  is  the  rate  at  which  the  Central  Bank 
until  Jan.  1948  stated,  in  pesos,  the  value  of  its  gold  stock;  since  then,  at 
31  pesos  to  the  doUar.  Imports  and  exports,  however,  are  still  valued  in 
the  old  peso  at  fid.  gold. 

OrdinarOy  no  gold  circulates,  but  in  Dec.  1943  the  Government  minted 
gold  coins  (for  the  bourses)  valued  at  100  (2  grammes  of  gold)  and  1,000 
pesos  (20  grammes  of  gold).  Turnover  on  the  Santiago  Stock  Exchange 
averages  100,000  coins  per  day.  The  silver  coinage  was  mainly  one  coin, 
the  peso,  with  formerly  a  fine  silver  content  of  2-4  grammes,  but  it  was  with¬ 
drawn  in  1934;  in  1948  new  silver  coins  of  10  pesos  (condor)  and  5  pesos 
(half -condor)  were  minted,  mainly  to  assist  the  silver-mining  industry. 
There  are,  1957,  copper-tin-zinc  coins  of  10  pesos  and  1  peso.  Actually  the 
currency  in  circulation  is  chiefly  paper  issued  by  the  Central  Bank,  in  de¬ 
nominations  of  10,000,  5,000,  1,000,  500,  100,  50,  10  and  5  pesos. 

In  June  1953  the  Central  Bank  was  given  control  over  the  lending 
operations  of  the  banks.  Of  its  capital  (200m.  pesos)  10%  is  owned  by 
the  Treasury  and  the  balance,  in  different  proportions,  by  the  banks, 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  the  pubhc.  The  average  rate  of  interest  charged 
by  the  commercial  banks  was  16-3%  in  the  first  half  of  1958. 

On  30  Aug.  1958  the  Central  Bank  had  gold  (revalued  5  Oct.  1953) 
amounting  to  4,404m.  pesos  against  notes  in  circulation  totalling  94,467m., 
and  deposits  in  currency  of  15,661m.  Rediscounts  of  member  banks 
totalled  16,242m.  and  direct  discounts  to  the  public  8,434m.  pesos.  The 
country’s  gold  production  is  sold  to  the  Central  Bank;  it  reached  a  peak 
of  $11,999,000  in  1940,  fallmg  to  $5-7m.  in  1948  and  to  around  $4-3m.  in 
1955  and  1956. 

The  total  'money  supply’  of  the  ChOean  economy  (I.M.F.  totals  for 
currency  and  bank  deposits)  reached  a  new  peak  of  167,820m.  pesos  on 
30  Nov.  1956,  compared  with  7,578m.  at  the  end  of  the  War ;  total  deposits 
in  the  commercial  banks  stood  at  117,960m.  pesos,  compared  with  2,049m. 
pesos  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Inflation  is  stiU  severe ;  the  official  cost-of- 
living  index  rose  17-3%  in  1957  compared  with  37-7%  in  1956  and  83-8% 
in  1955. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  has  been  legally  established  in  Chile  since  1865,  but 
the  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are  still  in  use  to  some  extent. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Chilb  m  Great  Britain  (3  Hamilton  Place,  W.l) 

Ambassador.  (Vacant).  ,  ,  . 

MiTiisteT-GouncilloT,  Fausto  Soto,  Naval  and  Aiv  Attache,  Capt. 
Pedro  Jorquera.  Commercial  Counsellor.  Haroldo  E.  Biggs.  Civil  Attache. 
Rear-Admiral  Calixto  Rogers. 
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There  are  consular  representatives  at  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Ix)ndon  and  Southampton. 

Chile  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Austria,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  France,  Germany,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  India,  Israel, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Spain,  Uruguay,  the 
Vatican,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia;  and  legations  in  Australia,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Of  Geeat  Beitaln  m  Chile 
Ambassador.  Ivor  T.  M.  Pink,  C.M.G. 

First  Secretaries.  R.  A.  Sykes,  AI.C. ;  G.  G.  Simpson  (Commercial) ; 
H.  G.  Balfour-Paul  (Information)-,  J.  M.  Carlin,  D.F.C.  (Labour). 

Naval  and  Military  Attach^.  Capt.  J.  R.  Gower,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Antofagasta,  Arica,  Concepcion, 
Coquimbo,  Iquique,  Osoriio,  Punta  Arenas,  Santiago,  Tocopilla  and  Valdivia. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Direcoihn  General  de  Bstadlstica  (Oienfuegos  210, 
Gasilla  1317,  Santiago),  was  founded  17  Sept.  1847.  Director  General ;  Luie  Circamo  Cantin. 
Principal  publications  :  Anuario  BstadUtico  and  the  bi-monthly  Estadistica  Chilena. 

Other  sources  are  :  Oeografia  Econdmica,  by  the  Corporacidn  de  Pomento  de  la  Produccidn, 
and  Boletin  MensiuU,  by  the  Banco  Central  de  Chile. 

Butland,  G.  J.,  Chile:  An  Outline  of  its  Geography,  Economics  atul  Politics.  3rd  ed.  K.  Inst. 

of  Int.  Affairs,  1956 — The  human  geography  of  southern  Chile.  London,  1957 
Clissold,  Stephen,  Chilean  Scrapbook.  London,  1952 
Edwards,  Agustln,  My  Native  Land.  1928 

Empresa  Periodlstica,  Diccionario  biogrdfico  de  Chile.  8th  ed.  Santiago,  1952 
Fergusson,  B.,  Chile.  New  York,  1943 

Figuero,  V.,  Diccionario  histdrico  biogrdfico  y  bibliogrdfico  de  Chile.  5  Tols.  Santiago,  1931 
Galdames,  Luis,  Estudio  de  la  Historia  de  Chile.  Santiago,  1938.  English  translation 
Chapel  Hill  (U.S.A.),  1941 

Guerra,  J .  Guillermo,  La  Soberanla  Chilena  en  las  Islas  al  sur  del  Canal  Beagle.  Santiago  1917 

Hanson,  B.  P.,  Chile.  New  York,  1941 

Luke,  Sir  Harry,  Easter  Island  (Geogr.  Journal  120, 1954) 

Martner,  Daniel,  Estudio  de  politica  comercial  chilena  e  Historia  econdmica  nacional.  2  vols. 

Santiago,  1923. — Historia  de  Chile.  Published  by  University  of  Chile.  Santiago,  1929 
Pinochet  do  la  Barra,  O.,  La  ArUdrctica  Chilena.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1948 
Suberoaseaux,  B.,  Chile :  A  Geographical  Extravaganza.  New  York,  1943 


CHINA 

Chunq-Hua  Jen-Min  Kung-Ho  Kuo,  i.e..  People’s  Republic  of  China 

In  the  course  of  1949,  the  Communists  obtained  full  control  of  tho  mainland 
of  China.  During  19.50,  the  People’s  Government  extended  its  hold  over 
most  islands  off  the  coast,  including  Hainan.  The  Kuomintang  regime 
under  Chiang  Kai-shek  continues  to  exercise  authority  in  Taiwan  (Formosa) 
and  a  few  small  island  groups. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 
On  21  Sept.  1949  tho  ‘People’s  Republic  of  China’  was  proclaimed  in 
Peking  by  tho  ‘Chinese  People’s  Pohtical  Consultative  Conference.’  The 
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Conference  elected  Mao  Tse-tung  as  chairman  of  the  Central  People  s 
Government  (which  was  formally  inaugurated  on  1  Oct.,  now  a  national 
hohday)  and  passed  a  ‘Common  Programme’  of  60  articles.  This  Pro¬ 
gramme,  together  with  the  31  articles  of  the  ‘Organic  Law,  became  the 
basis  of  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  First  National  People’s  Congress, 
on  20  Sept.  1954. 

The  Constitution  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  consists  of  a  preamble 
and  106  articles.  The  most  important  are : 

*4ri.  3.  The  People’s  Repubhc  of  China  is  a  imified,  multi-national 
State.  All  the  nationahties  are  equal  .  .  .  have  freedom  to  use  and  develop 
their  spoken  and  written  languages,  and  to  preserve  or  reform  their  habits 


and  customs.  ,  .  ,  r •,  j  i 

Regional  autonomy  shall  be  applied  in  areas  compactly  inhabited  by 
national  minorities.  National  autonomous  areas  are  inaUenable  parts  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 

Art.  5.  At  present,  the  following  basic  forms  of  ownership  of  ineans  of 
production  esist  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China ;  state  oivnership,  that 
is,  ownership  by  the  whole  people ;  co-operative  ownership,  that  is,  collective 
ownership  by  working  people;  ownership  by  individual  working  people; 
and  capitalist  ownership. 

Art.  6.  The  state  sector  of  the  economy  is  a  socialist  sector,  owned  by 
the  whole  people.  It  is  the  leading  force  in  the  national  economy  and  the 
material  basis  for  the  socialist  reconstruction  carried  out  by  the  state.  All 
mineral  resources  and  waters,  as  well  as  forests,  undeveloped  land  and  other 
resources  which  the  state  owns  by  law,  are  the  property  of  the  whole  people. 

Art.  7.  The  co-operative  sector  of  the  economy  is  either  sociahst,  when 
collectively  owned  by  the  working  masses,  or  semi-socialist,  when  in  part 
collectively  owned  by  the  working  masses.  Partial  collective  ownership 
by  the  working  masses  is  a  transitional  form  through  which  individual 
peasants,  individual  craftsmen  and  other  individual  working  people  pass  to 
collective  ownership  by  the  working  masses  ...  ,  ,  j  .i. 

The  state  protects  the  right  of  the  peasants  to  own  land  and  other 
means  of  production  (Art.  8),  of  craftsmen  and  other  non-agncultoal 
individual  working  people  to  own  means  of  production  (Art.  9),  ol  capitaUsts 
to  own  means  of  production  and  other  capital  (Art.  10),  but,  the  pobey  o 
the  State  towards  kulak  enterprise  is  one  of  restriction  a,nd  gradual  eiimma- 
tion’  (Art.  8)  and  ‘the  poUcy  of  the  state  towards  capitalist  industry  and 
trade  is  to  utilize,  to  restrict  and  to  reform  them.  The  state  gradually 
replaces  capitalist  ownership  by  ownership  by  the  people  (Ari.  10). 

The  National  People’s  Congress  is  the  highest  organ  of  state  authonty 
(Art.  21)  and  the  sole  legislative  authority  in  the  country  (Art.  22).  it  is 
composed  of  deputies  elected  by  provinces,  autonomous  regions,  mumcipali- 
ties  directly  under  the  central  authority,  the  armed  forces  and  Chmese 
resident  abroad  (Art.  23).  According  to  the  Electoral 
on  1  March  1953,  the  provinces  elect  1  deputy  for  every  800,000  persons, 
but  at  least  3  deputies  from  each  province ;  cities,  directly  under  the  central 
authority  elect  1  deputy  for  every  100,000  persons ;  the  national  minorities, 
a  total  of  150  deputies;  the  armed  forces,  60;  the  overseas  Chmese,  30 
deputies.  The  first  session  of  the  First  National  People  s  <^ngres3  opened 
on  16  Sept.  1964  with  a  total  of  1,226  elected  deputies.  The  Congress  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  4  years  and  meets  at  least  once  a  year.  It  can  amena 
the  Constitution  with  a  two-thirds-majority  vote  of  all  the  deputies,  enacts 
laws  with  an  absolute  majority  vote,  elects  and  has  power  to  remove  Irom 
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ofifice  the  highest  state  dignitaries,  decides  on  the  national  economic  plan, 
on  questions  of  war  and  peace,  etc.  The  Standing  Committee  is  the  perma¬ 
nent  body  of  the  Congress,  convenes  it,  conducts  the  elections,  interprets  the 
laws,  adopts  decrees,  supervises  the  work  of  the  Government,  etc.  {Art. 
26-38). 

Art.  47-52  deal  with  the  Central  People’s  Government,  now  called  the 
State  Council.  Art.  63-66  deal  with  local  government.  There  are  3  main 
administrative  levels :  (1)  Provinces,  autonomous  regions  and  municipahties 
directly  under  the  central  authority;  (2)  autonomous  chou  counties, 
autonomous  coimties,  cities ;  (3)  hsiang,  autonomous  hsiang,  and  towns. 
On  each  level,  there  are  people’s  congresses  and  people’s  councils.  Art. 
67-72  deal  with  self-government  of  national  minorities  in  national  autono¬ 
mous  areas.  Art.  73-84  deal  with  the  new  judicial  system.  {See  below 
Justice.) 

For  further  details  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeab-Booe,  1957,  pp.  877-79. 

The  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  was  in  March  1959 
composed  as  follows ; 

Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Deputy-Chairman.  Marshal  Chu  Teh. 

The  State  Council  consists  of  the  Premier,  12  Deputy -Premiers  (of  whom 
8  are  also  Ministers),  30  other  Ministers  or  Chairmen  of  Commission  (with 
ministerial  status)  and  the  Secretary-General. 

Premier.  Chou  En-lai.  Deputy  Premiers.  Chen  Yvm  {Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce),  Marshal  Lin  Piao,  Marshal  Peng  Teh-huai  {Minister  of  Defence), 
Teng  Hsiao-ping,  Gen.  Teng  Tsu-hui,  Marshal  Ho  Lung  {Chairman,  Com¬ 
mission  for  Physical  Culture  and  Sports),  Marshal  Chen  Yi  {Foreign  Minister), 
Ulanfu  {Chairman  Commission  of  Nationalities  Affairs),  Li  Fu-chun  {Chair¬ 
man,  State  Planning  Commission),  Li  Hsien-nien  {Minister  of  Finance),  Mar¬ 
shal  Nieh  Yimg-cheng,  Po  I-po  {Chairman  National  Economic  Commis¬ 
sion). 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People's  Congress  consists  of  the 
Chairman  (Liu  Shao-chi),  12  Deputy-Chairmen  (including  Soong  Ching-hng 
(Mme  Sun  Yat-sen),  Peng  Chen  {Secretary-General)  and  the  Dalai  Lama) 
and  66  members. 

On  8  Nov.  1954,  20  government  organizations  came  under  the  direct 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  Council.  They  include  the  State  Statistical  Bureau, 
the  People’s  Bank  of  China,  the  China  Civil  Aviation  Administration,  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Meteorology,  the  Hsinhua  (i.e..  New  China)  News  Agencv, 
the  Broadcasting  Administrative  Bmeau,  the  Committee  for  the  Reform  of 
Chinese  Spelling,  the  Bureau  for  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Coimtries, 
the  Rehgious  Affairs  Bureau,  and  the  Personnel  Bureau. 

A  30-year  treaty  of  ‘  friendship,  alliance  and  mutual  aid  ’  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  was  signed  in  Moscow  on 
14  Feb.  1950  ‘in  order  to  prevent,  with  joint  efforts,  the  recurrence  of 
Japanese  imperialism  and  any  renewed  aggression  instigated  by  Japan  or 
other  nations  which  may  take  aggressive  action  by  collaborating  with 
Japan.’  The  treaty  of  14  Aug.  1945  negotiated  with  the  Nationalist 
Government,  was  declared  invalid.  Further  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  were  concluded  in  1952,  1953,  1954  and  1955. 

State  emblem:  6  stars  above  Peking’s  Gate  of  Heavenly  Peace,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  border  of  ears  of  grain  entwined  with  drapings,  which  form 
a  knot  in  the  centre  of  a  cogwheel  at  the  base ;  the  colours  are  red  and  gold. 
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National  flag :  red,  with  5  stars. 

National  anthem:  The  March  of  the  Volunteers  (words  by  Tien  Han; 
tune  by  Nieh  Erh). 

The  Communist  Party  of  China  had,  in  Sept.  1957,  12,712,000  members. 

The  8th  national  congress  of  the  Party,  which  met  in  Sept.  1956,  adopted 
a  new  constitution  of  the  Party,  which  declares  that  ‘  Marxism-Leninism  is 
not  a  dogma  but  a  guide  to  action.’  The  Party  congress  elected  a  new 
Central  Committee  of  97  full  and  73  alternate  members  and  a  Politburo  of 
17  full  and  6  alternate  members.  The  first  7  members  of  the  Politburo 
constitute  its  Standing  Committee :  Mao  Tse-tung  {Chairman  of  the  People's 
Repuhlic,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party),  Liu  Shao-chi 
{Chairman,  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People's  Congress),  Chou  En- 
lai  {Premier),  Chu  Teh  {Deputy  Chairman  of  the  People's  Repuhlic),  Chen 
Yun  {First  Deputy  Premier),  Marshal  Lin  Piao  {Deputy  Premier),  Teng 
Hsiao-ping  {Deputy  Premier  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Party). 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 


China  is  composed  of  21  provinces  (including  Taiwan),  5  autonomous 
regions  of  nationalities,  namely  Inner  Mongolia,  Siukiang-Uighur,  Kwangsi- 
Chuang,  Ningsia-Hui,  Tibet  (and  Chamdo  area),  and  3  municipalities  (Peking, 
Tientsin,  Shanghai)  under  direct  government  administration.  The  capital 
is  Peking. 

The  total  area  is  estimated  at  9,736,000  sq.  km.  The  population  is 
given  as  601,938,035.  This  figure  was  arrived  at  as  follows :  Direct  census 
(30  June  1953),  574,205,940;  Taiwan  (‘yet  to  be  liberated’),  7,591,298; 
Chinese  resident  or  studying  abroad,  1 1,743,000 ;  Chinese  ‘  in  remote  border 
regions,’  8,397,477.  Urban  population,  77-3m.  (13-3%);  rural  population, 
505-3m.  (86-7%). 

Estimated  population  of  mainland  China  at  1  Jan.  1959  was  650m. 

Provinces,  with  population  (census,  30  June  1953)  and  capitals,  as  in 
July  1955 : 


Anhwei  . 
Oheldang 
Ohinghai 
Fukien  . 
Heilungkiang  '■ 
Honan  . 
Hopei 
Hunan  . 
Hupei 
Jehol*  . 
Hansu*  . 
Kiangsi  . 
Kiangsu . 


30,343,637 

22,865,747 

11,676,634 

13,142,721 

11,897,309 

44,214,594 

36,984,644 

33,226,954 

27,789,693 

5,160,822 

12,928,102 

16,772,865 

41,252,192 


Hofei 

Kirin 

.  11,290,073 

Kirin 

Hangchow 

Kwangsi  ’ 

.  19,560,822 

Nanning 

Sining 

Kwantimg 

.  34,770,069 

Canton 

Foochow 

Kweichow 

.  15,037,310 

.  18,646,147 

Kweiyang 

Harbin 

Liaoning* 

Shenyang 

Kaifeng 

Shansi 

.  14,314,485 

Taiyuan 

Paoting 

Shantung 

.  48,876,548 

Tsinan. 

Changsha 

Shensi 

.  15,881,281 

Sian 

Wuhan 

Sikang*  . 

3,381,064 

Yaan 

Chengteh 

Sinkiang  • 

4,873,608 

Hnininhi 

Lanchow 

Szechwan 

.  62,303,999 

Chengtu 

Nanchang 

Nanking 

Yunnan  . 

.  17,472,737 

Kunming 

1  Includes  the  former  Sunkiang  province. 

>  Divided  in  Aug.  1955  among  Hopei  and  Liaoning  provmces  and  Inner  Mongolian 

»  Includes  the  former  Ningsia  province. 

*  Merger  of  Liaotung  and  Liaohsi  provmces. 

‘  Incorporated  in  Szechwan  province  in  Aug.  1955. 

•  Since  1956,  Sinkiang-IJighur  Autonomous  Region. 

’  Since  June  1957,  Kwangsi-Chuang  Autonomous  Region. 


Municipalities  under  direct  control  of  the  central  government,  with 
census  population,  30  June  1953:  Shanghai,  6,204,417  (estimate,  Aug.  1957, 
7-lm.);  Peking,  2,768,149  (estimate,  March  1958,  5-42m.);  Tientsin, 

9  093  g3i 

Other  large  towns,  with  latest  avaOable  population  figmes :  Shenyang 
(formerly  Mukden,  1956),  2,290,000;  Wuhan  (1956),  l-8m.;  Chungkmg 
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(1953),  1,620,000;  Sian  (1957),  l-6m.;  Canton  (1950),  1,496,000;  Port 
Arthur-Dairen  (1950),  1,054,000;  Nanking  (1950^  1,020,000;  Tsingtao 
(1948),  850,000;  Harbin  (1948),  760,000;  Taiyuan  (1956),  600,000;  Anshan 
(1953),  400,000.  In  Dec.  1957  there  were  13  cities  'with  over  Im.  inhabi¬ 
tants  each. 

Manchuria  no  longer  exists  as  an  administrative  unit.  The  Sino-Soviet 
treaty  of  heb.  1960  gave  the  U.S.S.R.  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
Changchun  Railway  and  certain  interests  in  the  port  of  Dairen  and  provided 
for  the  transfer  to  China  of  the  naval  base  of  Port  Arthur  immediately  upon 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  or  not  later  than  1952.  The 
railway  was  returned  to  China  at  the  end  of  1952,  but  the  Chinese  ‘  requested’ 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  retain  control  of  Port  Arthur  for  defence  purposes.  In 
1955  the  Soviet  withdrew  their  forces  and  transferred  to  the  Chinese  the 
installations  in  the  Port  Arthur  naval  base. 

Inner  Mongolia  was,  in  May  1947,  constituted  an  autonomous  region. 
The  People’s  Government  has  repeatedly  altered  its  boundaries.  It  com¬ 
prised,  in  1950,  the  northern  part  of  the  former  province  of  Chahar  with 
parts  of  (former)  western  Manchuria,  and  is  divided  into  6  meng  (‘tribal 
leagues’),  Huna,  Hsingan,  Cherim,  Chaowuta,  Chahar  and  Silingol.  In 
June  1954  Suiyan  province,  and  in  Aug.  1955  parts  of  Jehol  province,  were 
incorporated  in  the  Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous  Region.  The  capital  is 
at  Huhehot  (formerly  Kweisui).  Population  (census,  30  June  1953), 
6,100,104.  ' 

Tibet,  now  claimed  as  an  integral  part  of  China,  is  classed  as  an  autono¬ 
mous  region  (like  Inner  Mongolia  and  Sinkiang) ;  see  p.  1413. 

RELIGION 

Three  faiths  have  long  been  established  in  Cliina,  viz.,  Confucianism, 
Buddhism  and  Taoism.  Confucianism  has  no  ecclesiastical  organization  like 
the  other  two,  and  so  appears  rather  as  a  philosophy  of  ethics  and  govern¬ 
ment.  It  has  usually  dominated  the  governmental  administration  from 
136  B.c.  to  A.D.  1905.  Buddhism  and  Taoism  present  a  very  gorgeous 
ceremonial,  Taoism — of  Chinese  origin — having  copied  Buddhist  ceremonial 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  Buddhism  1,900  years  ago.  Buddhism  in  return 
adopted  many  Taoist  magical  beliefs  and  practices.  Buddhists  in  China 
number  perhaps  160m.  and  Taoists  30m. 

Ceremonies  of  reverence  to  ancestors  have  been  observed  throughout 
the  country  by  the  whole  population  regardless  of  philosophical  or  religious 
behefs.  ° 

Moslems  are  found  in  every  province  of  China,  being  most  numerous  in 
Yunnan,  Shensi,  Ka.nsu,  Hopei,  Honan,  Shantung,  Szechwan,  Sinkiang  and 
Shansi.  The  total  is  estimated  at  6%  of  the  population. 

Roman  Cathoh'cism  has  had  a  footing  in  China  for  more  than  3  centuries ; 
it  has  about  3m.  adherents.  In  1957  the  Chinese  Roman  Catholics,  under 
the  Archbishop  of  Shenyang,  declared  their  independence  of  Rome. 

Protestant  Missions  date  from  1807.  Attached  to  Protestant  Missions 
m  1934  were  19  colleges  of  university  standing  and  267  middle  schools. 
Irotestant  Chinese  number  about  700,000.  By  Sept.  1952  all  foreign 
^'^'^^•^s.tions  had  lost  tlieir  identity  in  a  reorganized  university 

By  the  end  of  1955  only  1  Protestant  and  12  foreign  Roman  CathoUo 
missionaries  seem  to  have  been  at  work. 
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EDUCATION 

In  1956  there  were  some  510,000  elementary  schools  with  53-lm.  pupils 
(target,  end  of  1957,  60,230,000);  over  5,000  secondary  schools  were  at¬ 
tended  by  4,473,000  pupds  (target,  end  of  1957,  4,705,000).  227  institutes 

of  higher  education  had  292,000  imdergraduate  and  4,000  post-graduate 
students,  of  whom  nearly  40%  were  studying  engineering. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  some  15  provincial  branches,  had,  in 
1957,  68  research  institutes  with  5,500  scientific  workers.  _ 

Institutes  of  higher  learning  included  in  1957 :  15  universities,  48  engi¬ 
neering  colleges,  31  agriculture  and  forestry  colleges,  5  schools  of  econo¬ 
mics,  6  schools  of  law  and  political  science,  43  teachers’  colleges,  37 
medical  schools,  16  art  schools;  6  of  these  colleges  will  be  for  national 
minorities.  Between  1953  and  1957,  10,100  students  were  sent  abroad, 
9,400  of  them  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  30-letter  version  of  the  Latin  alphabet  was  adopted  in  Feb.  1956  to 
replace  gradually  the  30,000  characters  of  the  Chinese  script. 

Cinemas  numbered  334  in  1951,  with  seating  capacity  of  550,000. 


JUSTICE 

The  People’s  Government  has  abolished  the  judicial  system  of  the 
Nationalist  Government.  The  Supreme  People’s  Court  is  now  the^  highest 
judicial  organ  of  the  country.  The  People’s  Procurator-General’s  Office 
has  the  responsibifity  of  seeing  that  the  laws  are  strictly  observed  by  all 
government  institutions  and  government  officials.  The  term  of  office  of  all 
judges  and  procurators  is  4  years. 

The  Marriage  Law  of  May  1950  forbids  polygamy  m  any  form,  child 
marriage  and  infanticide,  gives  property  rights  to  women  and  institutes 
legal  divorce. 

FINANCE 

Budgets  for  calendar  years  (in  Im.  new  yuans) : 

1954  1955  1956 

Revenue  .  .  .  26,240  27,200  29,754 

Expenditure  .  .  24,630  26,730  31,585 


1957  1958 

31,010  33,198 

30,420  33  198 


The  1957  budget  envisaged  (in  Im.  new  ^ans):  Revenue:  Taxes  on 
industry  and  commerce,  10,650;  taxes  on  agriculture,  2,940;  receipts  from 
state  enterprises,  13,670;  loans  and  credits,  620.  Expenditure:  Economic 
construction,  13,720;  social,  educational  and  cultural  affairs,  4,840;  defence 
and  administration,  7,960;  repayment  of  loans,  1,610;  reserve,  660. 

Internal  loans  amounted  to  600m.  yuans  in  1956  and  1957  each;  the 
1958  National  Economic  Construction  Bond  issue  is  to  supply  630m.  yuans. 

Under  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty  of  Feb.  1950  the  U.S.S.ll.  granted  the 
People’s  Republic  commodity  credits  equivalent  to  US.S300m.  carrying  1% 
interest.  The  credits  are  to  be  drawn  in  6  equal  annual  instalments  and 
repaid  over  10  years  (1954-63).  ^  .  i 

The  Sino-Soviet  agreement  signed  at  Pekmg  on  12  Oct.  19o4  granted 
China  a  long-term  credit  of  520m.  roubles  and  additional  assistance  valued 
at  400m.  roubles,  to  be  used  mainly  for  industrial  equipment. 

For  foreign  and  internal  loans  imtil  1949  see  The  Statesm.4.n  s  Year- 
Book,  1952,  p.  852. 
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DEFENCE 

Conscription  was  introduced  in  Feb.  1955.  Service  lasts  3  years  in  the 
Army,  4  years  in  the  Air  Force  and  5  years  in  the  Navy.  The  yearly  intake 
is  about  450,000  men. 

In  Sept.  1955  the  rank  of  Marshal  and  a  number  of  mihtary  orders  and 
decorations  were  created  on  the  Soviet  model. 

Army.  The  Army  consists  of  35  infantry  divisions,  10  armoured 
divisions,  3  airborne  divisions,  and  some  anti-aircraft  divisions,  with  an 
estimated  total  strength  of  3m. 

In  addition  to  the  Chinese  Communist  Army,  the  People’s  Militia  has  a 
strength  of  about  10m.  men. 

Navy.  Present  strength  comprises  1  light  cruiser,  4  destroyers,  15 
submarmes,  15  frigates,  5 1  patrol  vessels,  6  gunboats,  25  minesweepers,  60 
submarine  chasers,  23  river  gunboats,  118  motor  torpedo  boats  and  64  landing 
ships  and  landing  craft. 

There  are  no  naval  bases  of  any  importance.  Existing  dockyards  are : 
Dairen,  Foochow,  Taku,  Kiangnan  (Shanghai)  and  Amoy  (Fukien). 

Air  Force.  ^  In  1958  the  Air  Force  was  estimated  at  3,000  front-line 
aircraft,  organized  in  some  50  regiments  of  jet-fighters  and  20  regiments  of 
tactical  bombers,  plus  reconnaissance,  transport  and  helicopter  units.  Each 
regiment  is  made  up  of  3  squadrons,  and  3  regiments  form  a  division. 

Eqmpment  is  entirely  Russian  in  design  and  includes  MiG-19,  lMiG-17 
and  MiG-15  fighters,  11-28  jet-bombers,  Tu-2  piston -engined  light  bombers, 
11-14  and  An-2  piston-engined  transports,  and  Mi-1  and  Mi-4  helicopters. 
The  ]\IiG-17  and  An-2  are  built  under  licence  in  a  national  factory  at 
Shenyang,  and  other  t3rpes  are  assembled  there.  . 

PRODUCTION 

Planning.  In  Nov.  1952  a  State  Planning  Commission  was  appointed : 
chairman  (Sept.  1954),  Li  Fu-chun,  a  Deputy  Premier.  A  5-year  plan  of 
industrialization  and  reconstruction,  to  start  in  1953,  was  announced  in 
Dec.  1952;  its  targets  were  reduced  by  about  a  third  in  Jan.  1953,  but 
revised  upward  in  1955.  A  second  5-year  plan  for  1958-62  was  adopted  on 
27  Sept.  1956.  ^ 

By  the  end  of  1958  the  peasant  population  of  some  500m.  had  been 
organized  in  some  26,000  ‘People’s  Communes,’  roughly  corresponding  to 
the  former  rural  districts  {hsiang),  where  semi-military  living  conditions 
and  compulsory  military  training  are  enforced. 

Investments  in  the  5-year  construction  programme  were  scheduled  at 
76,640m.  yuan  :  40-9%  for  industry,  8%  for  agriculture,  water  conservancy 
and  forestry,  11-7%  for  transport,  2-8%  for  trade,  18-6%  for  cultural  and 
pubhc  health  activities,  2-8%  for  urban  utilities,  9%  for  economic  invest¬ 
ment,  4-7%  for  industrial  equipment. 

Total  investments  in  capital  construction  for  1958  were  fixed  at  14,577m. 
yuan,  or  17-8%  more  than  for  1957. 

Agriculture.  China  is  essentially  an  agricultural  coimtry.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  farm  tenancy  in  1946  was  :  Owners,  40%  ;  part-owners,  26%  ; 
tenants,  35%.  The  standard  of  living  of  the  farming  population  is  low. 

A  law  passed  on  30  June  1950  decreed  the  confiscation  of  land  belonging 
to  feudal  lords  and  the  requisition  of  land  owned  by  churches,  monasteries. 
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schools  and  similar  institutions ;  by  the  end  of  1952  land  reform  was  stated 
to  be  completed.  By  the  end  of  1958  the  socialization  of  agriculture  was 
declared  to  be  complete. 

Total  arable  land  in  China  is  estimated  at  about  192,060  sq.  miles.  The 
holdings  are  in  general  small ;  irrigation  is  common.  Chinese  agriculture  is 
intensive  rather  than  extensive.  Rotation  of  crops  is  practised.  Horticul¬ 
ture  has  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  fruit  trees  are  grown  in  great 
variety. 

The  production  of  the  principal  crops  in  1952  was  estimated  as  folows 
(in  1,000  metric  tons):  Paddy,  68,430;  wheat,  18,130;  coarse  grains,  51,520; 
soybeans,  9,520;  potatoes,  16,330.  The  total  grain  crops  were  officially 
given  as  follows  (in  Im.  metric  tons):  1952,  103-9;  1953,  165;  1954,  169-5; 
1955,  184;  1957  (target),  192-8;  actual,  185;  1958  (claimed),  375. 

The  average  yearly  production  of  cotton  was  2 -855m.  bales  in  1935- 
39;  estimated  production  in  1957,  T6m.  tons;  1968  (claim),  3-35m.  tons. 

Tea  is  cultivated  exclusively  in  the  west  and  south;  production  in 
1952  was  82,500  metric  tons.  Silk  culture  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries, 
but  has  much  deteriorated.  The  production  of  silk  cocoons  is  estimated  at 
3-3m.  piculs,  of  which  about  40%  is  produced  in  the  central  provinces  of 
Kiangsu,  Chekiang  and  Anhwei.  Raw-silk  production  in  1949  was  estimated 
at  73,000  piculs.  Jute  and  hemp  production,  1952,  was  300,000  metric  tons  ; 
1957  (target)  365,000  tons. 

The  tobacco  crop  in  1952  w-as  estimated  at  202,000  metric  tons ;  planned 
output  for  1957,  390,000  metric  tons. 

Sugar-cane  production,  1952,  was  7-14m.  metric  tons;  1957  target, 
13-15m.  (plus  2-16m.  tons  of  sugar  beet).  Sugar  output,  1957,  was  estimated 
at  850,000  metric  tons. 

Livestock,  1952  (and  targets  for  1957  and  1962) :  Cattle,  56-6m.  (73-6m., 
90m.);  horses,  6-13m.  (8-34m.,  11m.);  sheep  and  goats,  61-78m.  (113m., 
170m.);  pigs,  89-77m.  (138-34m.  [actual,  July  1957,  114m.],  2.50m.). 

Forestry.  The  chief  forested  areas  are  in  Heilungkiang  (Manchuria), 
Szechwan  and  Yunnan.  The  most  important  tree  Ls  the  tung  (Jatropha 
Curcas  L.),  from  which  oil  is  produced:  it  grows  chiefly  in  Szechwan. 
Timg-oii  production  averaged  132,000  short  tons  in  1933-39  and  amounted 
to  115,000  metric  tons  in  1948-49;  tung-oil  exports  in  1947  totalled  82,494 
tons.  Timber  output  in  1957  w,as  26-58m.  cu.  metres. 

The  most  important  timber  product  is  teak,  which  is  used  everywhere  in 
China  for  building,  furniture  and  coffins.  In  1957,  3-96m.  hectare.s  were 
afforested;  target  for  1958,  330,000  sq.  km,  including  118,000  sq.  km  in 
the  north-western  desert  area. 

Manufacture.  An  important  feature  in  the  development  of  Chinese 
industries  has  been  the  erection  of  cotton-  and  wool-mills,  and  of  silk  filatures 
in  Shanghai,  Canton  and  elsewhere.  The  cotton  spinning  industry,  in  1947, 
had  3m.  spindles  operating,  compared  with  4-6m.  pre-war.  A  large  number 
of  Japanese  spindles,  principally  in  Shanghai,  was  taken  over  as  war  repara¬ 
tions  in  1945;  output  of  cotton  cloth,  1956,  175m.  metres;  target  for  1957, 
164m.  metres.  At  the  large  centres  flour-  and  rice-mills  are  beginning 
to  supersede  native  methods  of  treating  wheat  and  rice.  At  Hanyang, 
near  Hankow,  are  large  Chinese  iron-works,  supplied  -with  ore  from  mines 
at  Tayeh,  about  60  miles  distant.  Electrical  enterprises  are  making 
good  progress.  Water-works  have  been  established  in  most  of  the  big 
cities.  The  tanning  industry  has  116  factories  principally  in  Kiangsu, 
Hopei  and  Shantung.  Cement  works  number  12,  with  an  annual  output  of 
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8,140,000  bbls.  Match  manufacturing  is  centred  in  Shantung,  Kwantung 
and  Kiangsu. 

In  Sept.  1958  a  drive  was  started  to  build  up,  in  connexion  with  the 
People’s  Communes,  local  ‘backyard’  industries  all  over  China. 

Mining.  Coal,  gold,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  tungsten,  mercury, 
antimony  and  tin  are  all  produced  in  western  China.  Most  of  the  provinces 
contain  coal;  output  in  1956  was  53m.  metric  tons.  The  coal  resources 
of  China  are  estimated  at  262,941m.  metric  tons.  By  1957,  31  collieries 
with  an  annual  output  of  more  than  Im.  tons  each  were  to  be  developed ; 
the  ‘big  five’  were  to  produce  by  1957  :  Kailwan,  9-68m. ;  Fushun,  9’3m. ; 
Fushin,  8'45m. ;  Huainan,  6-85m. ;  Tatung,  6-45m. 

Iron  ores  are  abundant  in  the  anthracite  field  of  Spansi,  in  Hopei,  in 
Shantung  and  other  provinces,  and  iron  (found  in  conjunction  wdth  coal)  is 
worked  in  Manchuria.  300m.  tons  of  ore  are  estimated  to  be  in  Shansi; 
the  principal  iron-ore  reserves  total  about  19,840m.  tons.  The  Tayeh 
iron  deposits,  near  Hankow,  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world.  Output 
of  iron  ore  in  1956,  10-9m.  metric  tons;  pig-iron,  4-9m.  metric  tons;  steel 
ingot  and  castings,  5m.  metric  tons. 

Output  (in  metric  tons)  of  oil  was  400,000  in  1954;  target  for  1957, 
l-5m.;  claim  for  1958,  2-5m.  (including  crude  petroleum,  crude  shale  oil, 
oil  from  coal  carbonization  and  synthetic  crude  oil  from  coal). 

Tin  ore  is  plentiful  in  Yunnan,  where  the  tin-mining  industry  has  long 
existed;  production  of  tin  in  1949,  4,300  metric  tons.  Tin,  wolfram  and 
antimony  used  to  be  the  most  important  mineral  exports.  Molybdenum 
ore  has  been  found  in  Fukien  and  Kiangsi;  bismuth  has  also  been  worked. 
China  is  the  world’s  principal  producer  of  tungsten;  output,  1956,  17,960 
metric  tons.  Mining  for  wolfram  (tungsten  ore)  is  carried  on  in  Hunan, 
Kwantrmg  and  Yunnan.  Manganese  output  in  1947  and  1948  was  20,000 
metric  tons  each  year.  Output  of  mercury  in  1948  was  290  metric  tons. 
Lead  output,  1956,  14-9m.  metric  tons.  Copper  output,  1957,  13,000  short 
tons.  Salt  output,  1957,  8-27m.  tons;  1958  estimate,  10T7m. 

Output  of  alumina  rose  from  15,000  metric  tons  in  1942  to  392,300 
metric  tons  in  1945,  fell  to  138,000  tons  in  1946  and  was  negligible  in  1947. 

On  27  March  19.50,  2  Chinese-Soviet  joint-stock  companies  were 
established  for  developing  oil  and  non-ferrous  metals  in  Sinkiang  province. 
The  Soviet  shares  were  relinquished  in  1955. 

Industrial  production  in  1956  (and  targets  for  1957),  in  Im.  metric  tons: 
Coal,  80-5  (117;  1958  claim,  270);  pig-iron,  4-77  (5-55);  crude  steel,  4-465 
(4-99;  1958,  11);  cement  (1957),  6-8  (1958,  10);  paper  (1957),  0-89;  coke 
(1952),  2-86  (6-68);  rolled  steel  (1952),  Ml  (3-045).  Cotton  yarn,  3-97m. 
bales  (1958,  6-8m.);  textile  fabrics  (in  Im.  metres):  cotton,  1957,  5,050; 
1958,6,408;  woollen,  1957, 18-17;  1958,  23-59;  silk,  1957,  144-56;  1958, over 
190.  Electricity,  12,278m.  (18,700m.;  1958,  27,500m.)  kwh. 

Trade  Unions  were  given  a  legal  status  by  the  Trade  Union  Law  of  1950. 
Total  trade-union  membership  in  Dec.  1957  was  16-3m.,  representing  about 
80%  of  all  industrial  workers. 


COMMERCE 

The  government  has  established  a  National  Import  and  Export  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  13  import  and  export  corporations  for  tea,  silk,  minerals,  etc.  The 
European  office  of  the  Corporation  was  in  1957  transferred  from  East  Berlin 
to  Bern,  Switzerland. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1948,  U.S.A.  furnished  48-40% ;  India  and 
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Pakistan,  10-59;  Great  Britain,  8-04%;  Canada,  4-63%.  Of  the  total 
exports,  31-44%  -n-ent  to  Hong  Kong,  20-06%  to  U.S.A.,  6-88%  to  Indo¬ 
nesia,  5-52%  to  Japan  and  3-89%  to  Great  Britain. 

In  1953  Hong  Kong  imported  from  China  goods  valued  at  £53-6m. 
(22-1%  of  the  total  imports)  and  exported  to  China  goods  valued  at  £33-8m. 
(19-8%  of  the  total  exports). 

In  1957  the  U.S.S.R.  accounted  for  half,  and  the  -n^hole  Soviet  bloc  for 
three-quarters  of  China’s  foreign  trade. 

Trade  -with  countries  outside  the  Soviet  bloc  (in  US$lm.) : 

1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956 

Imports  .  .  520  528  270  280  282  317  433 

Exports  .  .  540  539  323  395  342  494  643 

The  total  export  of  tea  to  foreign  countries  has  been  as  follows  (in 
lb.):  1895,  248,757,333;  1905,  182,573,064;  1915,  237,647,066;  1938, 
91,764,493;  1947,  36,250,900  (including  10-5m.  lb.  from  Taiwan);  1948, 
38,583,600  lb.  The  export  of  tea  and  silk  has  been  decreasing,  due  to 
competition  from  other  countries  and  lack  of  improvement  in  production 
methods,  marketing  and  sales  technique  in  China. 

Total  trade  between  the  U.K.  and  China  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
in  £  sterling) : 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  TT.K.  .  .  7,137,935  12,302,063  12,549,349  14,224,536  18,644,015 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  4,.357,581  7,868,317  10,681,733  12,112,618  26,709,069 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  104,935  78,137  100,129  82,799  526,850 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Map  of  the  principal  roads,  all  railways  and  airlines  in  The  Statesman’s 
Yeab-Book,  1956. 

Shipping.  Total  shipping  under  Chinese  flag,  in  1948,  1,179  vessels  of 
714,648  tons. 

All  questions  relating  to  navigation  and  port  control  were,  in  Aug.  1950, 
placed  under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  with  regional  centres  at  Tientsin , 
Shanghai,  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Canton.  The  new  southern  port  of  Tsam- 
kong  started  work  in  1957. 

Roads.  In  1957  the  length  of  highways  was  180,000  km.  Among  the 
principal  roads  is  one  from  Kunming  to  Lashio  in  Burma  (the  Burma  road), 
1,130  km  long;  a  motor  road  connects  Szechwan  with  Sinkiang  and  run 
through  that  province  to  the  Turkestan-Siberian  railway,  a  distance  of 
4,000  km  from  Chungking.  A  railway  and  a  motor  road  connect  China 
-sdth  Indo-China.  Two  major  roads  linking  China  with  Tibet  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  1955. 

Railways.  Chinese  railway  history  begins  in  1876,  when  the  Woosung 
(Shanghai)  line  was  opened.  According  to  official,  but  often  contradictory, 
statistics  from  Peking,  there  were,  on  1  July  1950,  21,740  km  of  railway 
lines  in  service.  At  the  end  of  1957,  28,000  km  were  open  to  traffic. 

The  principal  railways  in  Dec.  1957  were: 

(1)  Peking-Canton  Railway  (over  2,300  km)  via  Chengchow-Wuhan- 
Chuchow-Hengyang. 

(2)  Tientsin-Shanghai  Railway  (1,600  km),  via  Pukow  and  Nanking. 

(3)  Eastern  Chinese  Railway  (2,370  km),  from  Manchouli,  through 
northern  Manchuria  via  Harbin,  to  the  Soviet  frontier  near  Vladivostok ; 
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the  end  of  the  Russian  Trans-Siberian,  linking  Chita  and  Vladivostok,  runs 
through  Chinese  territory. 

(4)  South  Manchuria  Railway  (with  branches,  1,120  km;  without 
branches,  705  km),  Changchun-Shenyang  (formerly  Mukden)-Dairen. 

(5)  Peking-Shenyang  (Mukden)  Railway,  with  branches  in  Manchuria, 
now  double-tracked  (1,350  km;  without  branches,  854  km). 

(6)  New  great  north-south  trunk  lines:  (a)  from  Ulan  Ude  (U.S.S.R.), 
via  Ulan  Bator  and  Chamu  Ut  (Mongolia),  Erhhen  and  Tsining  or  Chining 
(Inner  Mongolia)  to  Peking.  This  railway  shortens  the  distance  between 
Peking  and  Moscow  by  1,000  km,  by  comparison  with  the  old  Trans-Siberian 
route,  via  Chita,  Manchouli,  Harbin ;  the  gauge,  like  that  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  is  the  Russian  standard  of  5  ft.  (h)  Tsining-Tatung- 
Taiyuan-Sian-Paochi  (or  Paoki).  (c)  Paochi-Chengtu  (680  km),  (d) 
Chengtu-Kunming  (800  km,  under  construction),  (e)  Laiping-Munankuan 
(formerly  Chennankwan)  connects  with  Hanoi  (Vietnam). 

(7)  New  great  east-west  trunk  line  :  (a)  Lung-Hai  Railway :  Lienynn- 

Hsuchow-Chengchow  (on  the  Peking-Canton  line)-Sian-Paochi  (on  the 
great  north-south  trunk  hne)-Tienshui-Lanchow  (1,500  km),  (h)  Lan- 
chow-Sinkiang  Railway :  Lanchow-Yumen-Hami-Turfan-Urumchi- 

Suiting  (link  with  U.S.S.R.,  Alma  Ata)  (2,800  km  planned;  on  1  Nov. 
1955  traffic  was  opened  between  Lanchow  and  Changyeh,  539  km ;  in 
March  1957  over  900  km  of  the  line  were  open  to  traffic,  including  the 
Yumen  oilfields).  Surveys  have  begun  for  a  new  500-km  railway,  linking 
the  trunk  line  with  the  newly  discovered  oilfield  of  Karamai  in  Sinkiang. 

(8)  Chengtu-Chunking  Railway,  via  Neikiang,  finking  the  province  of 
Szechuan  (or  Szechwan)  with  its  port  on  the  Yangtze  River  (530  km). 

(9)  Lanchow-Paotow  Railway  (1,100  km),  finking  north-west  China 
with  Inner  Mongolia,  meeting  the  great  east-west  trunk  fine  at  Lanchow 
and  the  great  north-south  trunk  fine  at  Paotow.  Construction  started  in 
Feb.  1955,  on  a  480-km  section  from  Lanchow. 

Post.  China  has  a  fairly  weU-developed  telegraph  service.  Telegraphs 
connect  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  country,  and  there  are  fines  to  all  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  telegraph  fines  in  1947  had  a  length  of  155,000 
km.  Wireless  telegraph  stations  have  been  installed  at  673  centres.  Tele¬ 
phones  in  use  in  1951,  255,000;  length  of  telephone  fines,  1947,  125,000 
km.  Radio  telephone  services  to  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  were  opened 
in  1947,  to  Moscow  and  Berlin  in  1950. 

Number  of  post  offices  of  all  kinds  in  1946  was  68,808. 

Aviation.  In  Jan.  1957  there  were  18  interior  airlines,  connecting 
Peking  with  38  cities. 

All  foreign  air  services  to  non-communist  countries  have  ceased.  In 
Dec.  I960  a  weekly  air-service  Peking-Moscow-Prague  was  opened. 

A  Sino-Soviet  Civil  Aviation  Joint-Stock  Co.  was  formed  in  1950 ;  it 
was  placed  under  exclusively  Chinese  administration  on  30  Dec.  1954.  It 
operates  fines  from  Peking  to  Alma  Ata,  Irkutsk  and  Chita. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

For  the  development  from  1935  to  1949  see  The  Statesman’s  Year¬ 
book,  1964,  pp.  876-77. 

The  new  legal  tender  currency  on  the  mainland  of  China  is  the  ‘  Jen 
Min  Piao’  (People’s  Bank  Dollar)  issued  by  the  People’s  Bank.  The  Jen 
Min  Piao,  usually  known  by  its  old  name  of  yuan,  is  divided  into  10  chiao. 
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the  chiao  into  10 /en.  On  1  March  1965  new  bank-notes  were  issued;  old 
PB$10,000  =  new  PBSl.  From  this  date,  the  official  rate  of  exchange  is 
£1  =  PB$6-893;  USSl  =  PBS2-4. 

From  1  Dec.  1957  the  People’s  Bank  has  issued  small  aluminium  coins  of 
1,  2  and  S/en  (=  0  01,  0-02,  0-05  yuan)  and  also  a  new  \0-yuan  note. 

For  banking  prior  to  1950,  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1954, 
p.  876. 

On  10  Sept.  1954  the  Government  estabhshed  the  People’s  Construction 
Bank,  which  is  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to  capital  equipment,  and  to 
issue  short-term  loans  to  state-owned  building  enterprises. 

The  People’s  Government  has  proclaimed  that  financial  enterprises 
shall  be  strictly  controlled  by  the  state.  Private  financial  enterprises  are 
to  be  subjected  to  state  supervision  and  direction.  On  28  Dec.  1950  all 
assets  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  private  American  firms  were  placed 
under  control  of  the  People’s  Government. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

In  China  standards  of  weights,  measures  and  length  vary  all  over  the 
country.  However,  the  People’s  Government  is  now  introducing  the  metric 
system  for  official  use.  For  the  old  units  csee  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book, 
1964,  pp.  877-87. 

By  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  the  Ch’ih  of  14^  in.  has 
been  adopted  as  the  standard,  the  Tael,  Catty  and  Picul  have  been  fixed 
at  1^  oz.,  IJ  lb.,  133^  lb.  avoirdupois  respectively.  1  Mow  =  J  acre. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  China  in  Gebat  Beitain  (49  Portland  Place,  W.l) 

Charge  d' Affaires.  Huan  Hsiang. 

Counsellors.  Chin  Chia-lin ;  ChuangYen;  Hsieh  Shou-tien  Commercial). 

Of  Geeat  Beitain  in  China 

Charge  d' Affairs.  A.  D.  Wilson,  C.M.G. 

Counsellor  and  Consul-General.  A.  C.  Maby. 

First  Secretaries.  T.  A.  K.  Elliott;  M.  H.  Morgan;  K.  G.  Ritchie 
{Commercial). 

There  are  British  consular  representatives  at  Peking  and  Shanghai. 


TAIWAN 

The  Island  of  Taiwan  (Formosa)  was  ceded  to  Japan  by  China  by  the 
Treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  which  was  ratified  on  8  May  1895,  and  Japan  took 
formal  possession  on  2  June  of  the  same  year.  After  the  Second  World 
War  the  island  surrendered  to  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek  (Sept.  1946).  It  is 
controlled  by  the  remnants  of  the  Nationalist  Government  under  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  who,  on  1  March  1960,  resumed  the  presidency  of  the  ‘National 
Repubhc  of  China.’  He  is  concurrently  leader  of  the  Kuomintang  Party. 

On  1  Dec.  1954  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Nationalist  Government  concluded  a 
mutual  security  pact  pledging  American  protection  of  Taiwan  and  the 
Pescadores. 

GO 
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Vice-President  and  Prime  Minister.  Gen.  Chen  Cheng.  Vice-Premier. 
Wang  Ynn-wu.  Foreign  Minister.  S.  K.  Huang.  Governor  of  Taiwan. 
Gen.  Chow  Chi-jou. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  island,  which  was  formally  incor- 
j)orated  in  China  in  1683,  has  an  area  of  13,890  sq.  miles.  Census  population 
(Jan.  1957),  9,409,886.  Estimated  civilian  population,  1  Jan.  1958, 
9,500,861.  The  chief  towns  are  Taipei,  the  capital  (759,200  inhabitants  in 
1957),  Kaohsiung  (275,600),  Tainan  (229,500),  Taichung  (207,000)  and  Ki- 
lung  (145,200).  The  official  language  is  Chinese  (Amoy  dialect). 

In  1951  the  birth  rate  was  8-97% ;  the  death  rate,  1-13%. 

The  island  is  divided  into  5  municipahties  and  16  hsien  (counties). 

EDUCATION.  There  were,  in  1957,  1,478  primary  schools  with  29,285 
teachers  and  326,000  pupils;  165  secondary  schools  and  97  vocational  and 
technical  schools  with  together  209,078  pupils ;  1  university,  5  independent 
colleges  and  1  teachers’  training  college  with  together  (1952)  2,459  teachers 
and  9,460  students. 

Cinemas  (1955).  Cinemas  numbered  294,  with  seating  capacity  of  170,000, 

FINANCE.  In  1954-55  total  expenditure  amounted  to  N.T.Y.  5,161m. ; 
the  deficit,  estimated  at  N.T.Y.  503m.,  was  partly  (240m.)  covered  by  U.S. 
aid.  American  economic  aid,  1951-57,  exceeded  US$550m. 

DEFENCE.  The  Army,  which  numbers  about  300,000,  consists  of  the 
remnants  of  the  forces  which  escaped  to  Taiwan  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  at 
the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  1949.  It  is  trained  by  a  U.S.  Advisory  Group. 

In  1958  the  Nationalists  had  7  destroyers,  23  frigates,  3  escort  vessels, 
12  fleet  minesweepers,  2  minelayers,  15  submarine  chasers,  2  gunboats,  39 
landing  ships,  50  coastal  craft,  9  transports  and  5  oilers. 

The  Nationalist  Air  Force  has  grown  from  the  remnants  of  the  old 
Chinese  Air  Force  transferred  to  Taiwan  in  1949.  It  has  been  re-organized 
and  re-equipped  with  U.S.  assistance  and  is  a  well-equipped  if  small  service. 
Two  interceptor  wings  fly  F-86F  Sabre  jet-flghters  armed  with  Sidewinder 
guided  missiles  and  there  are  5  flghter-bomber  wings.  Of  the  latter,  3  have 
been  re-equipped  with  F-84G  Thunderjet  fighters,  the  others  having  piston- 
engined  F-47D  Thunderbolts  of  wartime  origin.  Reconnaissance  units 
operate  RF-84F  Thunderflash  jet  aircraft,  while  the  transport  squadrons 
are  equipped  with  C-46D  Commandos. 

Each  wing  has  a  front-line  complement  of  about  70  aircraft,  but  the  total 
effective  fighting  strength  is  probably  no  more  than  350  aircraft  and  80,000 
personnel.  There  are,  however,  strong  elements  of  the  U.S.A.F.  on  Taiwan, 
equipped  with  jet-fighters  and  tactical  missiles. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRY.  The  agricultural  products  are  rice, 
tea,  sugar,  sweet  potatoes,  ramie,  jute,  turmeric ;  camphor  is  worked  in  the 
forests  under  a  government  monopoly.  The  cultivated  area  was  estimated 
at  2,055,000  acres  in  1949.  Production  (in  1,000  metric  tons),  1953 ;  Rice, 
1,700;  tea,  12-9;  sweet  potatoes,  2,220 ;  bananas,  99-6;  pineapples,  70-5. 
Yield  of  sugar  in  1955-56,  767,327  metric  tons  from  about  100,000  hectares; 
estimate,  1956-57,  866,000  tons. 

Livestock  (13  Dec.  1937):  Horses,  924;  goats,  70,384;  cattle,  76,341; 
pigs,  1,849,195;  buffaloes,  282,101. 

The  industries  comprise  flour-milling,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  spirits,  iron¬ 
work,  glass,  bricks,  soap  and  many  other  manufactures.  Mining  is  making 
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steady  progress,  gold,  silver,  copper  and  coal  being  the  principal  minerals ; 
output  (in  metric  tons)  of  coal  was  2,112,000  (1954);  aluminium,  8,300 
(1957);  salt,  359,952  (1957);  iron  and  steel,  46,800  (1954);  cement,  610,000 
(1957);  timber,  515,000  cu.  ft  (1953);  copper,  1,500  (1957);  sulphur,  1,000 
(1948);  gold,  21,541  fine  oz.  (1948);  silver,  6,870  fine  oz.  (1948). 

In  1957  Taiwan  refined  867,000  tons  of  crude  oil;  the  main  refinery  at 
Kaohsiung  has  an  annual  capacity  of  Im.  tons. 

There  were  in  operation  130,000  cotton  spindles  in  1952,  sufficient  to 
cover  domestic  requirements. 

Targets  (in  1,000  metric  tons)  of  the  4-year  economic  plan,  1953-56  (and, 
in  brackets,  for  1957,  the  first  year  of  the  second  4-year  plan,  1957-60) ; 
Rice,  1,850  (1,900;  actual  output,  1,839);  tea,  15-4;  pineapples,  108-8; 
bananas,  120;  tangerines,  42;  peanuts,  90  (94-4);  wheat,  3T2  (24-75); 
beans,  28  (30-4);  jute,  20-8;  sweet  potatoes,  2,625  (2,600);  tobacco,  9-3; 
fertilizers,  185  (233;  actual  output,  215);  coal,  2,500  (3,010);  iron  ore,  30; 
sulphur,  6;  copper,  1-5;  salt,  450;  lubricants,  21 ;  also  cotton  yam,  109,000 
bales  (actual  output,  1957,  154,000);  timber,  220,000  cu.  metres;  paper 
(1957),  58,000  metric  tons;  caustic  soda  (1957),  24,300  metric  tons. 

The  Taiwan  power  plants  had  a  capacity  of  376,000  kw.  in  1953;  output 
of  electricity  in  1958  was  3,040m.  kwh.;  1957,  2,565m.  kwh. 

Industrial  workers  numbered  340,000  in  1957. 

COMMERCE.  Total  exports,  1956,  were  valued  at  US$130m.,  -svith 
sugar  ($76m.)  and  rice  (S13m.)  leading;  total  imports  were  valued  at 
US$1 14m.  Total  exports,  1957,  US$168-6m.;  total  imports,  US$138-8m. 

Taiwan  exports  to  U.K.,  1954,  £1,284,564;  1955,  £1,623,831;  1956, 
£1,355,487;  1957,  £827,097;  1958,  £390,823;  imports  from  U.K.,  1954, 
£1,146,889;  1955,  £821,087;  1956,  £1,010,259;  1957,  £821,933;  1958, 
£940,901;  re-exports,  1954,  £9,601;  1955,  £10,640;  1956,  £9,143;  1957, 
£3,293;  1958,  £3,084  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns). 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Railways.  The  total  length  of  the  Taiwan 
Railway,  which  is  under  provincial  control,  is  950  km ;  there  are  in  addition 
2,765  km  of  privately  owned  railways,  most  of  them  owned  by  the  Taiwan 
Sugar  Corporation.  Taiwan  railways  have  various  gauges,  ranging  from 
3  ft  6  in.  to  2  ft.  Freight  traffic  amounted  to  1,356m.  ton-km  and  passenger 
traffic  to  2,052m.  passenger-km  in  1954. 

Roads.  In  1955  there  were  15,680  km  of  roads.  Motor  vehicles  included 
4,120  passenger  cars,  2,320  buses  and  4,560  trucks. 

Shipping.  The  merchant  marine,  in  Oct.  1955,  totalled  249,000  gross 
tons,  including  27  ocean-going  vessels  of  135,000  tons. 

International  seaborne  shipping  freight  amounted,  in  1954,  to  l-02m. 
tons  loaded  and  l-7m.  tons  unloaded. 

Post.  In  1953  there  were  1,844  post  offices  and  agencies.  Number  of 
telephones  (1958),  51,513. 

Aviation.  Taiwan  has  2  airlines.  Civil  Air  Transport  and  Foshing  Air¬ 
lines;  Taiwan  is  also  served  by  N.W.  Airlines,  Philippine  Airlines,  Thai  Air¬ 
ways  and  Hong  Kong  Airways.  The  main  airport  is  at  Sungshan.  _ 

‘Taiwan  airlines  fiew,  in  1954,  61-3m.  passenger-km  and  3-7m.  freight 
ton-km. 

CURRENCY.  On  the  return  of  Taiwan  to  Chinese  sovereignty,  the 
existing  currency  was  converted  into  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Taiwan.  Taiwan 
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dollars  were  linked  to  Chinese  national  currency  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange. 
When  the  Gold  Yuan  entered  upon  its  last  phase  in  early  1949,  the  Taiwan 
currency  was  detached  and  linked  to  the  USS-  The  New  Taiwan  Yuan, 
however,  has  also  been  unable  to  keep  its  initial  rate  of  exchange  N.T.Y. 
5  =  USSl ;  on  20  Nov.  1958  the  selling  rate  was  fixed  at  36-38  and  the  bujdng 
rate  at  36-08  per  US$  for  all  foreign-exchange  transactions. 

British  Consul.  A.  Veitch,  O.B.E. 
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REpfiBLioA  DE  Colombia 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  Republic  of  Colombia,  which  in  colonial  days  was  called  Vice-royalty 
of  New  Granada,  gained  its  independence  of  Spain  in  1819,  and  was  officiaUy 
constituted  17  Dec.  1819,  together  -with  the  present  territories  of  Panama, 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  the  state  of ‘Greater  Colombia,’  which  continued 
for  about  12  years.  It  then  split  up  into  Venezuela,  Ecuador  and  the 
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republic  of  New  Granada  in  1830.  The  constitution  of  22  May  1858 
changed  New  Granada  into  a  confederation  of  8  states,  under  the  name 
of  Confederacion  Granadina.  8  May  1863  saw  another  constitution,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  The  revolution 
of  1885  led  the  National  Council  of  Bogota,  composed  of  2  delegates  from 
each  state,  to  promulgate  the  constitution  of  6  Aug.  1886,  forming  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  which  abohshed  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  con¬ 
verting  them  into  departments,  with  governors  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  though  they  retained  some  of  their  old  rights,  such  as  the 
management  of  their  own  finances.  A  decree  of  May  1928  abolished  their 
right  to  borrow  abroad  without  the  sanction  of  the  central  government. 

The  legislative  power  rests  normally  with  a  Congress  of  2  houses,  the 
Senate,  of  63  members,  elected  for  4  years,  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  about  131  members,  chosen  for  2  years.  During  the  period  of  control  by 
the  armed  forces,  beginning  June  1953,  it  was  superseded  by  a  ‘National 
Constituent  and  Legislative  Assembly’  with  hmited  powers.  The  word 
‘  Constituent  ’  reflects  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  appointed  to  revise  the 
constitution  but  evolved  into  a  legislature.  By  the  Act  of  1945  the  senators 
had  been  elected  (1  for  each  190,000  inhabitants)  by  direct  vote  of  the 
electorate  instead  of,  as  previously,  indirectly  by  departmental  assembhes ; 
the  representatives  are  chosen  by  the  people  in  each  department  (1  for 
every  90,000).  Voters  at  the  1941  elections  numbered  1,933,345,  or  46T6% 
of  the  electorate.  The  former  Congress  met  annually  at  Bogota,  on  20  July ; 
members  were  fined  for  non-attendance  and  received  1,800  pesos  monthly 
while  in  session.  Women,  though  conceded  citizenship,  were  expressly 
barred  from  voting  (as  are  members  of  the  Army  and  the  police)  and  from 
elective  office,  until  the  Act  of  25  Aug.  1954  gave  them  the  vote. 

The  President  is  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
and  is  not  eligible  for  re-election  until  4  years  afterwards.  Congress  elects, 
for  a  term  of  2  years,  one  substitute  to  occupy  the  presidency  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  during  a  presidential  term.  There  are  13  Ministries.  A 
National  Economic  Council,  functioning  since  May  1935,  went  through 
several  transformations,  becoming  in  1954  a  Directorate  of  Planning. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  presidents  since  1918  : 


Dr  Marco  Fidel  Su4rez,  7  Aug.  1918-11  Nov. 
1921. 

Gen.  Jorge  Holguin,  11  Nov.  1921-7  Aug.  1922. 
Gen.  Pedro  Kel  Ospina,  7  Aug.  1922-7  Aug. 
1926. 

Dr  Miguel  Abadia  Mendez,  7  Aug.  1926-7  Aug. 
1930. 

Dr  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera,  7  Aug.  1930-7  Aug. 
1934. 

Dr  Alfonso  L6pez  Pumarejo,  7  Aug.  1934- 
7  Aug.  1938. 


Dr  Eduardo  Santos,  7  Aug.  1938-7  Aug.  1942. 

Dr  Alfonso  L6pez  Pumarejo,  7  Aug.  1942- 
resigned  in  July  1945. 

Dr  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  7  Aug.  1946- 
7  Aug.  1946. 

Dr  Mariano  Ospina  Per6z,  7  Aug.  1946- 
7  Aug.  1950. 

Dr  Laureano  Odmez,  7  Aug.  1950-13  June 
1953. 

Gen.  Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilla,  13  June  1953- 
May  1957. 


President.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo  (Liberal),  heading  a  dual  oligarchy 
composed  of  Conservatives  and  Liberals  in  equal  numbers.  Elected  on 
8  May  1958,  he  took  office  on  7  Aug. 


Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr  Julio  Cesar  Turbay  Ayala. 


N ational  flag :  yellow,  blue,  red  (horizontal). 

National  anthem:  Oh!  Gloria  inmarcesiblo  (words  by  R.  Nunez;  tune 
by  0.  Sindici). 

Gibson,  W.  M.,  The  ConstitiUions  of  Colombia.  Durham,  N.C.,  1948,  and  London,  1949 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION 


The  estimated  area  of  the  Republic  as  given  to  the  United  Nations  is 
1,138,355  sq.  km.  It  has  a  coasthne  of  about  2,900  km,  of  which  1,600  km 
are  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  1,300  km  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  estimated 
population  on  5  July  1957  at  13,227,480,  had  a  density  of  11-6  per  sq  km. 
The  area  (as  estimated  by  the  census  bureau)  and  population  of  the  16 
departments,  5  intendencies  and  3  commissaries,  according  to  the  census  of 
9  May  1951  and  the  estimate  for  5  July  1957,  were  as  follows  (the  capitals  m 


brackets) : 


Departments 
Antioqiiia  (Medellin) 

AtlAntico  (Barranquilla) 
Bolivar  (Cartagena) 

Boyaci  (Tunja) 

Caldaa  (ManizaJes)  . 

Canca (Popay&n)  . 

Cdrdoba  (Monterla) 
Oundinamarca  (Bogoti) 

Ohoc6  (Quibdd) 

Huila  (Neiva) 

Magdalena  (Santa  Marta) 
Narifio  (Pasto) 

Norte  de  Santander  (Cdcnta) 
Santander  (Buoaramanga) 
Tolima  (Ibagu6) 

Valle  del  Cauoa  (Cali) 

Intendencies 
Arauca  (Arauca) 

Oaqneti  (Plorencia) 

La  Guajira  (Klohacha) 

Meta  (Villavicencio) 

San  Andres  y  Providencia  (Si 
Andris) 

Commissaries 
Amazonas  (Leticia). 

Vanpis  (Mitil) 

Vichada  (Pucrro  Carreuo) 

Total  . 


Census  population,  1951 


Est.  1957 


(sq.  km) 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Total 

63,000 

767,346 

802,851 

1,570,197 

1,783,690 

3,452 

206,821 

221,608 

428,429 

532,890 

36,136 

326,367 

338,828 

665,195 

761,960 

60,133 

386,802 

414,634 

801,436 

829,000 

12,963 

546,472 

621,708 

1,068,180 

1,222,160 

30,724 

221,538 

221,901 

443,439 

489,670 

24,290 

163,242 

163,021 

326,263 

363,800 

23,140 

786,103 

837,941 

1,624,044 

1,886,610 

47,468 

64,686 

66,615 

131,101 

141,000 

19,828 

147,351 

146,341 

293,692 

337,740 

46,803 

232,043 

225,350 

457,393 

460,620 

52,193 

278,424 

291,366 

669,790 

614,210 

20,193 

193,315 

194,135 

387,450 

406,450 

30,318 

371,335 

376,371 

747,706 

815,700 

22,393 

364,250 

348,240 

712,490 

803,290 

20,430 

671,795 

635,132 

1,106,927 

1,460,490 

25,830 

6,631 

6,690 

13,221 

14,250 

.  112,990 

25,268 

21,320 

46,588 

67,990 

21,000 

26,372 

26,974 

52,346 

113,350 

85,220 

38,177 

29,315 

67,492 

76,280 

65 

2,778 

2,897 

6,675 

6,280 

.  124,340 

4,420 

3,199 

7,619 

8,230 

.  162,449 

6,116 

4,053 

9,169 

9,870 

.  102,990 

6,615 

6,815 

12,330 

14,180 

.  1,138,338 

6,742,067 

6,806,105 

11,648,172 

13,227,480 

Of  the  total  population  in  1951,  38%  were  urban  (29-2%  in  1938). 
The  crude  birth  rate,  1955,  41-62  per  1,000  population;  crude  death  rate, 
13-29;  infant  mortahty  rate,  104  per  1,000  live  births;  crude  marriage 
rate,  5-92  per  1,000  population.  The  bulk  of  the  population  lives  at  alti¬ 
tudes  of  from  4,000  to  9,000  ft  above  sea-level. 

The  capital,  Bogota  (census  population  in  May  1951,  648,324),  lies  8,661 
ft  above  the  sea.  The  chief  commercial  towns,  with  their  population  in 
1951,  are;  Medellin,  an  industrial,  coffee  and  mining  centre  (358,189); 
Cali,  an  industrial  and  sugar  centre  (284,186) ;  Barranquilla,  chief  inter¬ 
national  airport  and  now  a  seaport  by  the  opening  of  the  Bocas  de  Ceniza 
(279,627) ;  Cartagena,  an  industrial  port  with  the  oil-pipe  terminal  (128,877) ; 
Manizales  (126,201);  Buoaramanga,  tobacco  and  coffee  centre  (112,252); 
Cucuta,  coffee  and  industrial  centre  (95,150);  Buenaventura,  chief  port 
on  the  Pacific  coast  (54,973). 

The  language  spoken  is  Spanish. 

Camargo,  Ij.  E.,  Jnlroduccidn  al  Bstudio  del  Problema  Inmigraiorio  en  Colonibia,  Bogota,  1940 
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RELIGION 

The  religion  of  the  nation  is  Roman  Catholic  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Bogota  ranking  as  Cardinal.  There  are  5  other  archbishops  in  Cartagena, 
Manizales,  Medellin,  Pamplona  and  Popayan,  1,500  parishes  and  3,870 
priests.  Other  forms  of  rehgion  are  permitted  so  long  as  their  exercise  is 
‘  not  contrary  to  Christian  morals  or  to  the  law  ’ ;  but  since  1953  Protestants 
have  complained  of  police  prosecutions  and  rehgious  disorders. 

EDUCATION 

Primary  education  is  free  but  not  compulsory,  and  facihties  are  limited. 
In  1956,  17,179  pubhc  and  private  primary  and  secondary  schools  had 
42,280  teachers  and  1,418,552  pupils ;  904  kindergartens,  with  2,196  teachers 
and  45,234  pupils;  321  night  schools,  with  534  teachers  and  17,186  pupils; 
154  teachers’  training  schools,  with  1,773  instructors  and  14,259  pupils;  306 
commercial  schools,  with  24,776  pupils;  79  professional  and  technical 
schools,  with  8,230  pupils;  26  art  schools,  with  4,020  pupils,  and  38  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  with  1,821  students.  The  entire  school  system  embraced 
19,279  establishments,  with  57,353  teachers  and  1,570,432  students. 

Besides  the  National  University  in  Bogota  (founded  1572),  there  are 
13  more  in  the  capital  (including  Javeriana,  Libre  and  Andes)  and  14  more 
elsewhere,  at  Medellin,  Cali,  Manizales,  Popayan,  Cartagena  and  Bucara- 
manga.  These  28  universities,  in  1955,  had  112  faculties  with  2,645  teachers 
and  13,284  students.  National,  provincial  and  local  budgets  allocated, 
1954,  149-6m.  pesos  to  education. 

Of  the  population  over  7  years  of  age  in  Oct.  1951,  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  estimated  that  37%  were  illiterate;  intensive  efforts  to  build  new 
schools  and  to  reduce  illiteracy  are  being  made. 

Cinemas  numbered  749  in  1956  with  attendance  of  56,689,138.  There 
are  36  daily  newspapers.  There  are  115  broadcasting  stations.  Strict 
censorship  of  the  press,  estabhshed  in  Nov.  1949,  was  suspended  indefinitely 
on  29  Oct.  1953. 

JUSTICE 

The  Supreme  Court,  at  Bogota,  of  16  members,  is  divided  into  3  chambers 
— civil  cassation,  criminal  cassation,  general  business.  Each  judicial  district 
has  a  superior  court  of  3  judges  or  more.  The  Supreme  Court  in  Nov.  1953 
resigned  en  bloc,  whereafter  the  Acting  President  appointed  16  new  justices 
— 8  Conservatives  and  8  Liberals.  Since  1932,  married  women  have  been 
granted  full  control  of  their  property,  and  a  share  of  property  jointly 
acquired  since  marriage. 

Communism  was  outlawed  by  government  decree  on  4  March  1956. 

FINANCE 

Ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  calendar  years  in  1,000  paper  pesos : 

1954  1955  1966 «  1957*  19581  1959 1 

Revenue.  .'  1,042,861  1,328,800  1,202,072  1,227,300  1,478,000  1,412,573 

Expenditure  .  1,109,804  1,277,800  1,202,072  1,227,300  1,478,000  1,412,673 

1  Budget  estimates. 

The  1957  budget  proposed  expenditures  (in  Im.  pesos)  as  follows :  Public 
debt  and  finance,  204 ;  public  works,  328 ;  armed  forces  and  pohce,  295  ; 
education,  72 ;  agriculture,  26. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  has  made 
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11  loans  to  Colombia  aggregating  $lll-2m.,  including  $47-3m.  for  highways 
and  540-9  for  the  Atlantic  Railway. 

On  31  Dec.  1955  the  total  debt  of  the  central  government  was,  in  US$, 
equal  to  $394,680,000,  of  which  external  debt  (in  dollars  and  sterling)  was 
equal  to  $196,760,000;  internal  debt  was  197,920,000  pesos.  Total  debt  of 
the  departments  (1956)  was  $128,229,228  ($35,739,185  external)  and  of  the 
mvmicipahties  (1955),  $218,952,111  ($67,532,436  external).  Income  of  the 
departments,  1956,  was  $196,240,000  and  expenditures,  $193,120,000;  of  the 
municipahties,  $2il-6m.  and  $187m. 

Official  census  of  foreign  capital  (excluding  oil)  invested  in  Colombia  as  of 
31  Dec.  1951  showed  a  total  equal  to  US$185-2m.  Foreign  capital  arriving 
in  1951  amounted  to  $40-4m.,  of  which  $21-7m.  were  for  the  oil  industry. 
A  decree  of  3  Aug.  1951  promised  complete  safety  to  foreign  investments 
representing  machinery  and  equipment  for  industrial,  agricultural  or  mining 
use.  U.S.  investments,  1950,  $194m. 

DEFENCE 

On  17  April  1952  Colombia  signed  the  MUitary  Assistance  pact  with 
the  U.S.A. 

Army.  MOitary  service  is  compulsory  between  the  years  of  18  and  30. 
Service  with  the  colours  is  for  1  year.  From  30  to  45  years  of  age  the 
citizens  are  on  the  reserved  lists,  classified  in  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  classes,  with 
the  obhgation  of  presenting  themselves  on  being  called  up.  The  permanent 
Army  consists  of  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  engineers,  motorized  troops 
and  the  usual  services.  The  peace  effective  varies  between  12,000  and  15,000 
men,  according  to  the  conditions  established  by  the  General  Staff  at  each 
conscription  period ;  the  war  effective  is  about  300,000  men,  excluding  the 
Territorial  Army  which  would  raise  the  figure  to  about  500,000.  Number  of 
national  police,  about  10,000. 

Colombia  was  the  only  Latin-American  country  participating  in  the 
Korean  war.  A  regiment  of  1,000  men  (three  times  reheved)  was  con¬ 
tinuously  in  action ;  it  returned  to  Colombia  on  30  Nov.  1954. 

Navy.  Colombia  has  2  destroyers,  the  Antioquia  (launched  1932)  and 
Caldas  (1933),  refitted  during  the  1952-54  War,  3  frigates  (Almirante  Brion, 
Almirante  Padilla  and  Capitdn  Toyio),  16  motor  launches,  4  coastguard 
vessels,  7  river  gunboats,  5  transports,  3  oilers  and  some  smaller  craft. 
The  frigates  participated  in  the  Korean  blockade.  Two  large  destroyers 
are  being  built  in  Sweden.  Personnel,  6,000  officers  and  men.  The  Navy 
has  also  a  battalion  of  marines  with  800  officers  and  men.  There  is  an 
American  Naval  Mission. 

Air  Force.  Formed  in  1922,  the  Air  Force  has  been  independent  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  since  1943,  when  its  re-organization  began  with  U.S. 
assistance.  In  1958  it  had  about  100  aircraft,  comprising  a  combat  group 
of  Canadian-built  Sabre  jet-fighters  and  piston-engined  F-47D  Thunderbolt 
fighter-bombers,  a  transport  group  equipped  with  C-47s,  a  small  number  of 
C-54s  and  about  a  dozen  Beaver  light  transports,  and  a  maritime  recon¬ 
naissance  and  rescue  unit  with  Catalina  flying-boats.  Training  aircraft 
include  the  primary  T-34  Mentor  and  the  T-33A  jet  advanced  trainer. 

PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Very  little  of  the  coimtry  is  under  cultivation,  but  much 
of  the  soil  is  fertile  and  is  coming  into  use  as  roads  improve.  The  range  of 
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climate  and  crops  is  extraordinary;  the  agricultural  colleges  have  different 
courses  for  ‘cold-climate  farming’  and  ‘hot-climate  farming.’  Some  6m. 
acres  are  described  as  arable,  96m.  pasture  and  148m.  forest. 

Colombia  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  coffee  and  ranks  first  in  the 
output  of  mild  coffee,  demand  for  which  is  imaffected  by  over-production 
in  Brazil.  Crops  are  grown  by  smallholders,  and  are  picked  all  the  year 
round.  Quality  is  carefully  guarded :  the  coffee  census  of  1935  showed 
160,000  plantations  with  532'2m.  producing  trees.  Coffee  output  exceeds 
5m.  bags  (of  60  kg).  Exports  (mainly  to  U.S.A.)  in  1957  were  4,823,733 
bags,  valued  US$421,054,663.  Exports  of  bananas,  in  1956,  were  9,547,000 
stems. 

Cotton  output,  1956,  was  23,000  metric  tons  (31,780  metric  tons  in  1953). 

Rice,  for  domestic  consumption,  is  increasingly  important;  output, 
1966,  300,000  metric  tons.  Sugar  output  (exclusive  of  panela)  in  1955  was 
213,300  metric  tons  from  27  r^ls.  Sugar  plantations  now  cover  172,960 
hectares  (427,216  acres).  Unrefined  brown  sugar,  known  as  panela,  is 
consumed  locally;  output,  1953,  648,000  tons.  Output  of  maize  in  1956 
was  741,000  metric  tons;  other  important  crops  are  potatoes,  plantain, 
yuca,  wheat  (110,000  metric  tons)  and  tobacco  (37,000  metric  tons). 

The  rubber  tree  grows  wild,  and  its  cultivation  has  begun;  output 
is  a  few  hundred  tons.  Fibres  are  being  exploited,  notably  the  ‘fique’ 
fibre,  which  furnishes  aU  the  country’s  requirements  for  sacks  and  cordage ; 
output  about  12,000  tons.  Tolu  balsam  is  cultivated,  and  copaiba  trees 
are  tapped  but  are  not  cultivated.  Tanning  is  an  important  industry, 
3-7m.  hides  being  exported  in  1956. 

Livestock  in  1956  was  estimated  at  13-39m.  cattle,  l-45m.  pigs,  l-3m. 
horses,  1-lm.  sheep,  215,000  goats,  835,000  mules  and  asses. 

Mining.  Colombia  is  rich  in  minerals ;  gold  is  found  chiefly  in  Antioquia 
and  moderately  in  Cauca,  Caldas,  ToUma,  Narino  and  Choco ;  output  in  1957, 
325,114  fine  oz.,  highest  in  South  America.  Foreign  concessions  produce 
about  60%  of  the  gold.  Colombia  in  1955  exported  gold  bars  as  follows 
(in  1,000  troy  oz.)  to:  U.K.,  222-7;  Switzerland,  96-9;  U.S.A.,  24-4; 
Venezuela,  18;  others,  2.  Total  364,000  oz.  valued  at  32m.  pesos. 

Other  minerals  are  silver  (106,494  fine  oz.  in  1957),  copper,  lead,  naercury, 
manganese,  emeralds  and  platinum  (first  discovered  in  Colombia  in  1735 
and  the  largest  deposit  in  the  world) ;  export  of  platinum,  1956,  26,215  fine 
oz.  The  working  of  the  government-controlled  emerald  mines  has  been 
resumed ;  the  stones  are  cut  in  the  workshops  of  the  Banco  do  la  RepubUca. 
i  The  chief  mines  are  those  of  Muzo  (government-owned)  and  Chiver 
1  (American-owned).  Gross  mineral  output,  1955,  was  valued  at  203-4m.  pesos, 
j  A  uranium  plant  with  a  refining  capacity  of  30  tons  a  day  is  being 
i  installed  in  the  Department  of  Santander  in  1959. 

The  country  also  has  coal  (output,  1955,  about  0-lm.  metric  tons,  but 
reserves  are  estimated  at  40,000m.  tons),  iron,  Hmestone,  sand  and  fireclay 
deposits.  Cement  production  in  1957  was  1,208,367  metric  tons.  The 
‘National  Steel  MiU’  (capacity,  105,000  tons  per  annum),  launched  in 
1940  to  develop  an  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  Paz  del  Rio  region, 
reached  production  in  Oct.  19.54;  this  mill  was  denationalized  in  Dec. 
1955  and  sold  to  the  Banco  de  la  Republica,  which  is  to  sell  it  to  private 
industry  within  10  years.  About  8m.  tons  of  ore  are  available.  It  turned 
out  90,360  tons  of  finished  steel  in  1957.  The  extraction  of  salt  from  the 
remarkable  mines  in  Zipaquira  (several  hundred  feet  thick  and  covering 
several  hundred  sq.  miles)  and  the  evaporation  at  the  numerous  salt  pans 
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along  the  Caribbean  coast  are  a  government  monopoly,  leased  to  the  Banco  ^ 
de  la  Republica;  output  of  salt  in  1957  was  315,085  short  tons.  j' 

Petroleum  production  in  1957  exceeded  45'7m.  bbls,  of  which  about  one-  fe 
quarter  were  refined  in  the  country,  chiefly  at  Barrancabermeja.  Invest-  -i) 
menta  in  the  petroleum  industry  (1951)  amount  to  $257,440,000,  of  which  i 
American  hold  85%  and  British  about  15%.  In  1957  oil  companies  in  the  «> 
country  paid  pesos  27'3m.  in  royalties  and  2‘6m.  in  taxes.  I 

Industry.  Value  of  industrial  output  by  171,038  production  workers  in  J 
46,761  establishments  (in  the  second  census  of  manufactures  in  1953)  was  b 
3,917,097,241  pesos;  value  added  by  manufactures  was  1,512,528,630  pesos,  f 
Colombia,  1950,  had  447  electric  power-plants,  of  which  352  were  hydro-  n 
electric.  Electric  power  consumed  in  1957,  l,379'5m.  kwh.  Natural  gas  ii 
has  long  been  used  in  some  parts.  _  i 

In  Oct.  1954  the  Department  of  VaUe  del  Cauca  established  a  local  ^ 
power  corporation  closely  modelled  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  j 

Trade  Unions.  The  left-wing  Colombian  Federation  of  Labour  (C.T.C).  ( 
had,  in  1947,  109,000  members  out  of  a  total  of  165,000  organized  workers,  i 
The  Jesuits  in  1946  estabhshed  a  Catholic  trade  union,  Vnidn  de  Trabajadores  fc 
Colombianos.  I 

Basis  oj  a  Development  Program  for  Colorribia  (a  summary')  and  Comprehensive  Report  of  the  | 
Mission  to  Colombia,  By  the  14  experts  sent  to  Colombia  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  i 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  Banco  de  la  Repdblica  I 
de  Colombia.  Washington,  D.O.,  1950  ^  I 

Scropes,  L.  A.,  Colombia^  Dec.j  1949  (Overseas  Economic  Surveys),  1950  i 

COMMERCE  1 

For  the  ‘  Charter  of  Quito,’  trading  agreement  in  1948  between  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Panama  and  Venezuela,  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeak-Book,  1956, 

p.  882. 

Imports  (c.i.f.  values)  and  exports  (f.o.b.  values)  (excluding  bullion  and 
specie)  for  calendar  years  (in  1,000  paper  pesos) ; 

1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Imports  .  .  1,038,407  1,366,808  1,679,448  1,673,227  1,642,982  1,920,014 

Exports'  .  .  1,183,130  1,490,329  1,642,843  1,459,741  1,342,523 »  1,970,991 

'  Excluding  export  tax.  *  Excluding  gold. 


In  1956  the  U.S.A.  furnished  62%  of  Colombia’s  imports  and  took 
71%  of  her  exports. 

’Trade  by  principal  countries  in  1956  and  1957,  in  Im.  paper  pesos: 


Imports 

1956 

1957 

Exports 

1956 

1957 

Benelux  . 

14-7 

9-4 

Benelux  . 

8-0 

7-7 

Canada 

15-1 

11-2 

Canada  . 

16-2 

8-5 

France 

18-1 

14-6 

It-ance 

— 

— 

Germany  . 

76-7 

43-9 

Germany . 

37-8 

35-1 

Netherlands  Antilles. 

13'4 

12-6 

Netherlands  Antilles. 

11-2 

9-1 

Sweden  . 

17-0 

12-9 

Sweden  . 

16-0 

13-8 

U.K. 

22-3 

21-6 

TJ.K. 

3-6 

7-6 

U.8.A.  . 

405-9 

287-7 

U.S.A.  . 

435-2 

369-3 

Important  articles  of  export  in  1956  were  coffee  (l,032-7m.  pesos ;  76-6% 
of  the  total),  petroleum  (174-8m.),  bananas  (70-2m.),  refined  sugar  (10-8m.), 
gold  (36-5m.),  tobacco  (7-4m.)  and  platinum  (6-3m.).  The  chief  imports 
are  machinery,  vehicles,  metals  and  manufactures,  textiles  and  chemical 
products. 
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Total  trade  between  U.K.  and  Colombia  for  5  years  (British  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  .  253,827  2,030,236  1,654,049  4,385,320  3,310,180 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  1,761,708  8,320,831  7,876,770  6,681,682  5,120,044 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  19,557  88,510  84,898  57,981  45,931 

Samper,  A.,  ImpoTtancia  del  caff  en  el  comercio  exterior  de  Colombia.  Bogoti,  1948 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Ecuador  formed  the  Greater 
Colombia  Merchant  Marine  (Flota,  Mercante  Orancolomhiana)  on  8  Juno 
1946,  with  headquarters  in  Bogota  and  sectional  boards  in  Caracas  and 
Quito.  The  corporation  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $20m.,  of  which 
Venezuela  and  Colombia  subscribed  45%  each  and  Ecuador  10%.  Vene¬ 
zuela  withdrew  from  the  group  in  1953.  Vessels  entering  Colombian  ports 
in  1955  had  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  9,076,885.  The  Colombian  merchant 
fleet  in  1956  amounted  to  56,316  tons. 

The  Magdalena  River  is  subject  to  drought,  and  navigation  is  always 
impeded  during  the  dry  season.  The  river  is  navigable  for  900  miles; 
steamers  ascend  to  La  Dorada,  592  miles  from  Barranquilla. 

Roads.  Owing  to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  arterial  roads  and  railways  is  costly  and  difficult.  The 
Government  has  completed  60%  of  the  1931  programme  for  the  construction 
of  the  main  roads  and  railways.  The  overhead  ropeway  connecting  Mari- 
quita  with  Manizales  is  the  longest  in  the  world  (0-72  km) ;  it  carried  38,601 
metric  tons  of  freight  in  1955.  Total  length  of  motor  highways,  26,523  km 
in  1956.  Of  the  2,300-mile  Simon  Bolivar  highway,  which  runs  from 
Caracas  in  Venezuela  to  Guayaquil  in  Ecuador,  the  Colombian  portion  is 
complete.  Buenaventura  and  Cah  (Carretera  al  Mar)  are  linked  by  a  high¬ 
way.  Motor  vehicles  numbered  329,663  passenger  cars,  358,811  buses  and 
130,775  lorries  on  31  Dec.  1954. 

Railways.  There  are  17  Unes  of  railway  (8  national  and  state),  with  a 
total  length  of  3,028  km  in  1956.  Of  the  total,  2,584  km  have  a  gauge  of 
3  ft;  the  rest  a  metre  gauge.  There  is  one  British  owned  line.  La  Dorada 
Railway  Co.  (Ill  km).  The  national  hnes  are  mostly  small  disconnected 
lines  serving  principally  as  feeders  to  the  Magdalena  River,  which  is  the 
main  traffic  route  between  the  Caribbean  and  the  interior.  The  Pacific 
Railway  connects  Bogota  with  the  port  of  Buenaventura.  An  Atlantic  line 
is  under  construction.  Total  railway  traffic,  1955,  was  11,010,952  passengers 
and  6,026,799  metric  tons  of  freight.  Nationalization  of  all  railways  was 
decided  upon  in  Jan.  1954. 

Ortega,  Alfredo,  Ferrocarriles  Colombianos.  Resumen  histdrico.  BogotA,  1920 

Post.  The  length  of  telephone  Unes  in  service  is  218,101  km;  instru¬ 
ments  in  use,  1958,  222,932,  of  which  95%  were  automatic  and  all  under 
government  operation.  The  All-American  Cables  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  Marconi 
Wireless  Company  operate.  Television  was  established  in  1959  at  Itagui. 

Aviation.  In  civil  aviation  Colombia  ranks  third,  after  BrazU  and 
Argentina,  among  South  American  countries.  There  are  209  landing 
grounds  of  all  kinds.  In  1957  the  national  airUnes  with  68  passenger  and 
12  cargo,  plus  22  ‘mixed’  planes,  carried  1,489,836  passengers  and 
114,924,000  kg  of  cargo.  In  Sept.  1954  the  Government  bought  all  the 
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airfields  in  the  country  from  Avianca,  the  leading  airline.  In  1957,  Avianca 
carried  over  Im.  passengers  and  72m.  kg  of  cargo. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

On  13  May  1955  Colombia  established  new  exchange  rates — a  fixed 
rate  of  2-50-2-51  pesos  per  US  8  {i.e.,  39-8-40  cents  U.S.)  and  a  free  market 
rate  (for  foreign  exchange  derived  from  secondary  exports  and  other  sources), 
which  opened  at  4  pesos  per  US$  (25  cents,  U.S.),  ended  the  year  1955  at 
4.14-4.17  pesos  per  $  and  11-59-11-67  per  £  sterling  and  fell  to  6-97  pesos 
per  $  for  exchange  certificates  and  8-25  for  free  dollars  in  July  1958.  The 
International  Monetary  Fund — to  which  Colombia  belongs — continues  to 
treat  as  the  official  rate  the  one  previously  existing  (since  17  Dec.  1948), 
namely  the  peso  =  51-282  cents  U.S.  When  Colombia  joined  the  I.M.F.  on 
18  Dec.  1946  the  peso’s  rate  was  57-143  cents  U.S. 

Coins  include  50,20  and  10  centavos  (half  silver,  half  copper-nickel-zinc) 
and  5  and  2  centavos  of  various  combinations  of  copper-nickel-bronze-steel. 
There  are  also  notes  representing  gold  pesos  of  1,  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  100,  500 
and  1,000  pesos  respectively. 

On  23  July  1923  the  Banco  de  la  Repiiblica  was  inaugurated  as  a  semi¬ 
official  central  bank,  -with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  bank-notes  in 
Colombia ;  its  charter,  in  1951,  was  extended  to  1973.  Its  note  issues  must 
be  covered  by  a  reserve  in  gold  or  foreign  exchange  of  25%  of  their  value. 
Gold  stock  has  risen  from  US$5m.,  at  the  start,  to  821m.  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  and  to  8147m.  in  Jan.  1947,  faUing  rapidly  thereafter  to  866m. 
in  May  1951,  when  publication  (of  the  gold  figure,  separately  from  foreign 
exchange)  ceased.  On  14  Aug.  1958  the  Central  Bank  had  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  valued  at  US8131-6m.;  note  circulation,  l,063-7m.  pesos. 

There  are  16  domestic  commercial  banks  of  importance  and  6  foreign 
banks  (English,  Canadian,  American,  French  and  Franco-Italian) ;  but  70% 
of  all  commercial  bank  deposits  are  with  the  3  largest  domestic  banka  which 
have  branches  throughout  the  country.  In  Nov.  1950  they  were  permitted 
to  accept  savings  deposits,  hitherto  a  government  monopoly. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  was  introduced  into  the  Republic  in  1857,  but  in 
ordinary  commerce  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are  generally  used. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Colombia  in  Great  Britain  (3  Hans  Crescent,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  (Vacant). 

First  Secretary.  Gustavo  Garcia  Moreno. 

Military  Attache.  Col.  Olivo  Torres. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  London. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Colombia 

Ambassador.  Sir  Edgar  Joint,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  (appointed  12  Jan. 
1956). 

First  Secretaries.  Hon.  Mervyn  Howard;  A.  C.  Buxton  (Commercial). 

Naval  Attache.  Capt.  J.  R.  Gower,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

Air  Attache.  Wing  Cdr  R.  I.  M.  Bowen,  D.F.C. 
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There  are  consular  representatives  at  BarranquiUa,  Bogota,  Cali, 
Cartagena  and  MedeUln. 

Books  of  Reference 

Anuario  Qenerai  de  Estadlstica  de  Colombia.  Bogot4.  Aimnal 
Boletin  de  la  Contraloria  General  de  la  Repdblica.  BogotA.  Monthly 
Revista  del  Banco  de  la  Repibltca.  Monthly  Statistics.  BogotA 
Informe  del  Superintendente  de  las  Rentas  piiblicas.  BogotA 
Boletin  de  Hacienda.  BogotA.  Annual 

Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores.  BogotA.  Quarterly 
Geografia  econdmica  de  Colombia.  The  Controller’s  Department,  BogotA 
Report  of  the  Conneil  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  Annual.  London 
Arenas  Paz,  B.,  Gula  geogrdfica  de  Colombia.  BogotA,  192S 

Charry  Lsira,  Alberto,  Desarrollo  histdrico  de  la  Estadistica  nacional  en  Colombia.  Nat. 
Dept,  ol  Statistics,  BogotA,  1954 
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COSTA  RICA 

ReptJblica  de  Costa  Rica 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  republic  of  Costa  Rica  (literally  the  ‘  Rich  Coast’)  has  been  an  indepen¬ 
dent  state  since  the  year  1821,  although  it  formed,  from  1824  to  1838,  part 
of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America.  It  has  been  governed  under  a 
constitution  promulgated  on  7  Dec.  1871,  and  modified  very  frequently 
since  that  date  and  as  recently  as  1949.  The  legislative  power  is  normally 
vested  in  a  single  chamber  called  the  Constitutional  Congress,  which  since 
1946  consists  of  45  deputies,  1  for  every  15,000  inhabitants.  The  members 
of  the  chamber  are  elected  for  4  years,  one-half  retiring  every  2  years.  The 
President  is  elected  for  4  years ;  the  candidate  receiving  the  largest  vote, 
provided  it  is  over  40%  of  the  total,  is  declared  elected,  but  a  second  ballot 
is  required  if  no  candidate  gets  40%  of  the  total.  By  the  election  law  of  18 
Jan.  1946  all  citizens  who  are  20  years  of  age  are  entitled  to  vote ;  married 
men  and  teachers,  from  the  age  of  18.  Barred  are  those  deprived  of  civil 
rights,  criminals,  bankrupts  and  the  insane;  women  over  21  were  enfran¬ 
chised  in  1949,  under  the  new  constitution.  Elections  are  normally  held 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  February.  Voting  for  President,  Deputies  and 
Municipal  CoimcUlora  is,  by  the  law  of  26  July  1925,  secret,  and,  by  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  in  1936,  compulsory  for  all  men  under  70 
years  of  age.  Independent  non-party  candidates  are  barred  from  the  ballot. 

President.  Lie.  Mario  Echandi,  elected  Feb.  1958;  inaugurated  8  May 
1958;  favours  private  enterprise  and  foreign  investment. 

Vice-Presidents.  Jose  Joaquin  Peralta  Esquivel  and  Abelardo  Bonilla 
Baldares. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Lie.  Alfredo  Vargas  Fernandez. 

Elections  for  Congress  took  place  on  2  Feb.  1958;  National  Union  Party 
(Echandi’s  party)  won  10,  Liberation  Party  20,  Republican  Party  11,  others 

4  seats,  •  j  i. 

The  administration  normally  is  carried  on  by  9  ministers,  appomted  by 
the  President.  The  powers  of  the  President  are  limited  by  the  constitution, 
which  leaves  him  the  power  to  appoint  and  remove  at  will  members  of  his 
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cabinet.  All  other  public  appointments  are  made  jointly  in  the  names  of 
the  President  and  of  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  department  concerned. 

N ational  flag :  blue,  white,  red. 

National  anthem:  Noble  patria,  tu  hermosa  bandera  (words  by  J.  M. 
Zeledon,  1903;  tune  by  M.  M.  Gutierrez,  1851). 

Zeleddin,  M.  T.,  Lecciones  de  Ciencia  constitudonal  y  Constitucidn  poHtica  de  la  Repdbliea  de 
Costa  Rica.  San  Jos^,  1945 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  area  of  the  republic  is  estimated  at  51,011  sq.  km  (19,690  sq.  miles), 
divided  into  7  provinces.  The  population  at  the  census  of  22  May  1950 
was  800,875,  compared  with  471,524  shown  in  the  1927  census.  The 
estimated  population  on  31  Dec.  1957  was  1,052,474. 

Census  poprdation  (1950)  of  the  7  provinces  (with  official  estimate  for 
31  Dec.  1957  in  parentheses)  is  as  follows:  San  Jose,  281,822  (355,930); 
Alajuela,  148,850  (198,418);  Cartago,  100,725  (131,848);  Heredia,  51,760 
(65,737);  Guanacaste,  88,190  (123,123);  Puntarenas,  88,168  (123,255); 
Limon,  41,360  (54,163).  The  populations  (1957)  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
provinces  are  as  follows:  San  Jose,  133,734;  Cartago,  23,498;  Limon, 
20,764;  Puntarenas,  20,108.  Alajuela,  16,620;  Heredia,  15,843;  Guana- 
caste  (Liberia),  6,692. 

Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 


Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Immigration 

Emigration 

1954 

6,451 

44,860 

9,713 

27,733 

28,176 

1965 

7,010 

48,903 

9,988 

31,780 

31,152 

1956 

6,969 

61,481 

9,618 

43,402 

43,304 

1957 

7,103 

69,462 

10,471 

44,355 

44,596 

Crude  birth  rate,  1957,  was  60-1  per  1,000  population;  crude  death 
rate,  10-1;  infantile  death  rate  (1957),  80-3  per  1,000  live  births;  crude 
marriage  rate,  6'9  per  1,000  population;  50-12%  of  the  population  is 
male. 

The  population  of  European  descent,  many  of  them  of  pure  Spanish  blood, 
dwell  mostly  around  the  capital  of  the  republic,  San  Jose,  and  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  provinces.  Limon,  on  the  Caribbean  coast,  and 
Puntarenas,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  are  the  chief  commercial  ports.  The 
United  Fruit  Company,  who  have  abandoned  their  banana  plantations  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  favour  of  large  new  plantations  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
have  constructed  ports  at  Quepos  and  Golfito.  There  are  some  15,000 
coloured  West  Indians,  mostly  in  Limon  province.  The  native  Indian 
population  is  dwindling  and  is  now  estimated  at  1,200. 

Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  covmtry. 

Voot,  W.,  The  Population  of  Costa  Rica  and  its  Natural  Resources.  Washington,  D.O.,  1946 

RELIGION 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  the  Stale,  which  contributes  to  its 
maintenance  but  the  State  controls  the  Church  Patronage  and  insists  on 
lay  instruction  in  history,  economics  and  similar  subjects;  there  is  entire 
religious  liberty  under  the  constitution,  but  religious  appeals  are  forbidden 
in  current  political  discussions.  The  Archbishop  of  Costa  Rica  has  under 
him  the  Bishops  of  Alajuela,  Limon  and  San  Isidro  el  General.  The  Society 
of  Friends  had  about  50  members  in  1957. 
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EDUCATION 

Like  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  Costa  Rica  has  a  very  low  illiteracy  rate. 
Elementary  instruction  is  compulsory  and  free ;  secondary  education  (since 
1949)  is  also  free.  Elementary  schools  are  provided  and  maintained  by 
local  school  councils,  while  the  national  government  pays  the  teachers, 
besides  making  subventions  in  aid  of  local  funds.  In  March  1966  there  were 
1,341  elementary  schools  with  6,241  teachers  and  149,979  enrolled  pupils  ; 
26  secondary  schools  with  12,505  pupils  and  710  teachers;  113  private 
schools  with  631  teachers  and  12,104  pupils,  and  7  technical  schools  with  37 
teachers  and  342  pupils.  The  University  of  Costa  Rica,  founded  in  San 
Jose  in  1843,  has  257  professors  in  10  faculties.  The  budget  for  1958  pro¬ 
vides  61  wm.  colones  for  public  education.  Since  1944  English  has  been 
taught  in  aU  secondary  schools. 

Cinemas  (1955).  Cinemas  numbered  106,  with  seating  capacity  of  50,300. 

Newspapers  (1956).  There  were  7  daily  newspapers  (including  1  English- 
language  paper)  all  published  in  San  Jose. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

The  labour  code  of  1943  provides  considerable  protection  for  the  workers, 
while  a  system  of  social  insurance  against  sickness,  old  age  and  death  ia. 
gradually  being  extended  throughout  the  country. 

JUSTICE 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  4  appeal  courts 
and  the  Court  of  Cassation.  There  are  also  subordinate  courts  in  the  separate 
provinces  and  local  justices  throughout  the  republic.  Capital  punishment 
cannot  be  inflicted. 

FINANCE 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  1,000  colones)  have  been  as  follows 
($1  =  6-63  colones)  for  calendar  years: 


195.S 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958  (est.) 

Revenue 

215,809 

233,467 

261,760 

292,000 

345,832 

314,484 

Eipenditore  . 

195,622 

219,227 

248,689 

291,000 

339,716 

314,484 

The  state  finances  steadily  deteriorated,  leading  up  to  a  political  crisis 
in  July  1947,  and  finally  to  a  revolution  which  overthrew  the  government 
in  April  1948.  The  new  government  decreed  a  capital  levy  of  10%,  designed 
to  raise  32m.  colones,  payable  in  10  annual  instalments;  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  finances  of  the  State.  The  income-tax  law  of 
18  Sept.  1954  raised  the  maximum  rate  (for  incomes  of  600,000  colones  and 
over)  from  15  to  30%. 

The  public  debt  on  31  Dec.  1957  was  405,842,800  colones,  including 
146,456,800  colones  external  debt.  Arrangements  for  resuming  service  on 
the  four  dollar  debts  were  agreed  in  Nov.  1953,  and  on  the  sterling  debt  in 
Sept.  1955.  The  cost  of  living  index  stood  at  113-43  on  30  June  1957,  com¬ 
pared  with  108-2  one  year  earlier. 

DEFENCE 

The  Costa  Rican  army  was  abolished  in  1948,  and  replaced  by  a  Civil 
Guard  reputed  to  be  1,200  strong.  There  has  never  been  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  service  or  training. 
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The  republic  has  also  1  motor  launch  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  1  on  the 
Pacific  side  for  revenue  purposes. 


PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry.  The  cultivated  area 
(1946)  is  about  1,877,000  acres;  grass  lands  cover  643,000  acres;  forests 
and  woodlands,  9,855,000  acres.  There  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
pubhc  lands  in  Costa  Rica  that  have  never  been  cleared,  on  which  can  be 
found  quantities  of  rosewood,  cedar,  mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods. 
Exports  of  logs  and  lumber,  1955,  totalled  7,341  metric  tons.  The  principal 
agricultural  products  are  coffee  and  bananas.  Coffee,  on  about  117,600 
acres,  has  an  average  crop  of  20,500  metric  tons;  in  1955-56  crop  was 
23,750  metric  tons;  exports  (1955,  about  29,000  metric  tons,  mostly  to 
Germany),  normally  account  for  about  half  the  country’s  foreign-exchange 
earnings.  In  1957  it  earned  a  record  US$41m.  Bananas  (exports  about 
9m.  bunches,  practically  all  to  U.S.A.)  are  important  partly  because,  unlike 
those  of  most  Latin-American  countries,  they  show  only  moderate  decline. 
Cocoa  (exports,  1955,  9,696  metric  tons),  maize,  sugar  (exports,  1955,  8,223 
short  tons  of  centrifugal  sugar),  rice  and  potatoes  are  commonly  cultivated. 
About  6,000  acres  are  under  tobacco  (output,  1956,  about  2-lm.  lb.).  The 
distillation  of  spirits  is  a  government  monopoly. 

Soil  erosion  is  serious;  in  some  areas  coffee  cultivation  has  fallen  to  a 
fifth  of  its  former  output. 

Dairy-farming  and  cattle-raising  are  substantial  pursuits.  In  1967 
cattle  numbered  800,000. 

Mining.  Gold  is  mined  on  the  Pacific  slope,  but  the  mining  of  other 
mineral  deposits  is  not  very  fuUy  developed.  Output  of  salt  is  between 
3,000  and  4,000  tons  annually,  but  rose  to  48,000  tons  in  1957. 

Industry,  Industry  is  still  on  a  very  small  scale.  Electricity,  derived 
from  water  power  in  the  highlands,  is  increasingly  used  as  motive  power;  it 
was  nationahzed  in  1928.  Output,  1956,  was  305,393,999  kwh.  Costa  Rica 
is  the  seat  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  with 
headquarters  at  Turrialba. 


Labour.  As  Costa  Rica  is  still  essentially  an  agricultural  cotmtry,  the 
organization  of  labour  has  made  progress  only  in  the  larger  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  even  there  it  is  not  a  strong  movement.  Most  of  the  unions  are 
affiliated  to  an  a-political  confederation,  the  ‘  Rerum  Novarum.’  The 
Vanguardia  Popular,  formerly  a  Communist  organization  which  made  its 
peace  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and,  before  the  1948  revolution, 
represented  Labour  in  Congress,  with  5  deputies  in  a  house  of  45,  was  banned 
in  July  1948.  In  1967  there  were  142  trade  unions  and  23  employers’ 
organizations. 

COMMERCE 

value  of  imports  into  and  exports  from  Costa  Rica  in  5  years 
(including  coin  and  bullion)  was  as  follows  in  US$  (6-63  colones  =  US$1): 


1963 

Imports  .  .  73,668,000 

Exports  .  .  76,247,000 


1964  1965 

80,654,000  87,469,023 

80,964,669  80,508,931 

*  Preliminary. 


1966  1967 ‘ 

91,226,164  102,811,947 

67,463,938  83,820,655 


A  new  Tariff  Act,  Sept.  1951,  abolished  the  complicated  special  rates 
previously  prevailing  and  presents  only  two  rates,  one  specific  and  one  ad 
valorem,  the  latter  being  4%  for  most  commodities. 
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The  value  (in  USSl.OOO,  at  the  rate  of  6-63  colones  =  $1)  of  the  principal 
imports  in  1957  were:  Manufactures,  38,492 ;  machinery,  including  transport 
equipment,  27,292;  chemicals,  16,342;  foodstuffs,  11,371;  petroleum  and 
lubricants,  7,201. 

Value  of  chief  exports  (in  US$1,000)  in  1957  were:  Coffee,  40,628; 
bananas,  32,287 ;  cocoa,  3,923. 

Imports  from  U.S.  were  valued  at  $56,725,000  in  1957  (55'1%), 
$49,615,784  in  1956  (54-5%).  Exports  to  U.S.  in  1957  were  $43m. 
(51-3%) ;  in  1956,  $30-6m.  (45-4%). 

Imports  from  U.K.  in  1957  were  valued  at  $5‘lm.,  in  1956  at  $5'8m.  Ex¬ 
ports  to  U.K.  in  1957  were  valued  at  $431,000,  in  1956  at  $386,278. 

Total  trade  between  U.K.  and  Costa  Rica  (British  Board  of  Trade 
returns)  for  6  years  (in  £  sterling) : 

1938  1954  1956  1956  1957  1968 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  807,372  93,409  214,187  146,961  187,196  400,166 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  149,363  1,900,465  1,926,083  1,683,622  1,639,132  1,686,784 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  2,877  13,594  15,382  15,226  10,374  16,012 

Saavedra,  M.  (ed.),  Costa  Rica  Commercial  Guide.  San  Josfi.  Annual,  from  1954 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Skipping.  In  1956,  912  ships  entered  and  916  cleared  the  ports  of 
the  republic  (Puerto  Limon,  Puntarenas,  Quepos  and  Golfito) ;  combined 
cargo,  711,928  metric  tons.  In  1956,  514  foreign-owned  vessels  were 
registered  in  Costa  Rica. 

Railways.  Two  railway  systems,  totalling  about  500  miles,  connect 
San  Jose  with  Limon,  the  Atlantic  port  (Costa  Rica  Railway  Company),  and 
San  Jose  with  Puntarenas,  the  Pacific  port  (the  state-owned  Ferrocarril 
Electrico  al  Pacifico).  When  the  railway  system  is  completed,  through  rail 
communication  will  be  established  between  Port  Limon  and  the  port  of 
Abnirante  in  Panama. 

Roads.  About  350  miles  of  motoring  roads,  in  very  fair  repair,  are 
now  open.  Of  the  Costa  Rica  section  of  the  Inter-American  highway, 
204  km  have  been  completed;  300  km  remain  to  be  constructed.  There 
is  no  road  connecting  with  Panama,  but  there  is  a  good  all-weather  road 
leading  into  Nicaragua.  Motor  vehicles,  31  Dec.  1957,  numbered  22,103. 

Post.  A  telephone  service  covering  (1958)  12,354  subscribers  operates  in 
and  between  San  Jose  and  6  other  provincial  centres;  it  is  privately  owned 
except  for  380  government  telephones. 

The  commercial  wireless  telegraph  stations  are  operated  by  Cia^Radio- 
grafica  Internacional  de  Costa  Rica.  The  stations  are  located  at  Cartago, 
Limon,  Puntarenas,  Quepos  and  Golfito.  The  Government  has  19  wireless 
telegraph  stations  in  its  local  network.  The  principal  or  central  station  at 
San  Jose  also  maintains  international  radio-telegraph  circuits  to  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  San  Salvador  and  Mexico.  The  Government  has  202  telegra,ph 
offices  and  88  official  telephone  stations.  The  official  list  of  broadcastmg 
stations  shows  28  long-wave  stations  and  7  short-wave  stations. 

Aviation.  Passenger  movement  in  and  out  of  Costa  Rica  is  almost 
entirely  by  air  via  the  local  company,  L.A.C.S.A.,  Pan  American  Airways, 
C.O.P.A.,  T.A.C.A.  and  K.L.M.  Subsidiary  airlines  controlled  by  these 
compani^  link  San  Jose  by  daily  services  with  all  the  more  important 
towns.  The  capital’s  airfield  at  El  Coco  was  opened  in  June  1955;  it  can 
handle  the  most  modem  planes. 
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MONEY  AND  BANKING 

In  1946  Costa  Rica  informed  the  International  Monetary  Fund  that  the 
colon  was  equal  to  17-8094  cents  U.S.,  or  to  0-168267  gramme  of  fine  gold; 
US.$1  equals  6-615  colones  and  1  troy  oz.  of  fine  gold  equals  196-625  colones. 
This  was  confirmed  by  an  Act  passed  18  March  1947,  and  again  on  17  Oct. 
1951 ;  but  the  ‘  controlled  free  rate’  for  imports  is  6-65  colones  =  $1. 

The  currency  is  chiefly  notes.  The  Banco  Central  in  1951  printed  and 
placed  in  circulation  new  notes  for  5,  10,  20,  25,  60,  100,  600  and  1,000 
colones,  replacing  old  notes  previously  issued  by  the  Banco  Nacional. 
Silver  coins  of  1  colon,  60  centimos  and  25  centimos  have  largely  disappeared ; 
in  1935  they  were  replaced  by  coins  (2  and  1  colones  and  50  and  26  centimos) 
made  up  of  3  parts  copper  and  1  part  nickel,  and  given  the  same  value  as 
the  subsidiary  sdver  currency.  There  are  copper  coins  (and  chromium 
stainless  steel  coins)  of  10  and  6  centimos. 

By'a  law  passed  on  31  Jan.  1950  a  Central  Bank  was  established  for  the 
organization  and  direction  of  the  national  monetary  system  and  of  dealings 
in  foreign  exchange,  the  promotion  of  facilities  for  credit  and  the  super¬ 
vision  of  all  banking  operations  in  the  country.  The  bank  has  a  board  of  7 
directors  appointed  by  the  Government,  including  ex  officio  the  Minister  of 
Economy  and  Finance.  On  30  June  1958  it  had  gold  amounting  to  11,808,000 
colones  and  foreign  exchange  of  111m.  colones  compared  with  94m.  in  June 
1967 ;  note  circulation  was  388m.  colones. 

In  June  1948  the  3  small  commercial  banka  were  compulsorily 
nationalized. 

The  National  Insurance  Bank  (Banco  Nacional  de  Seguros)  is  a  Govern¬ 
ment  bank,  created  in  1924,  which  has  a  monopoly  of  new  insurance  business. 

A  Bolsa  de  Valores  or  stock  market — the  fir^  in  Central  America— was 
opened  in  Sept.  1950. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  is  legally  established  and  now  in  use ;  but  in  the 
country  districts  the  following  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are 
found:  libra  =  1-014  lb.  avoirdupois;  arro6a  =  25-35  lb.  avoirdupois; 
quintal  =  101-40  avoirdupois;  fanega  =11  Imperial  bushels. 

On  15  Jan.  1921  the  republic  adopted  as  its  standard  time  that  of  the 
meridian  90°  west  of  Greenwich.  Time  in  San  Jose  is  therefore  6  hours 
behind  G.M.T. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Costa  Rica  in  Great  Britain  (42  Draycott  Place,  S.W.3) 

Ambassador.  Dr  Alfredo  Alfaro  Sotela  (accredited  24  June  1958). 

First  Secretary,  Franz  Hack-Prestinary  Gotay. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Northampton,  Southampton  and  Swansea. 

Costa  Rica  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Cuba,  ChUe,  El 
Salvador,  France,  Germany,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Italy,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Spain,  U.S.A.  and  the  Vatican ;  and  legations 
in  Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Costa  Rica 

Ambassador  and  Consul- Oeneral.  David  Jarvis  Mill  Irving,  C.B.E. 
(appointed  24  Nov.  1956). 

First  Secretary  and  Consul.  J.  D.  Atkinson. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Puerto  Limon  and  San  Jo86. 
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Books  of  Reference 

Statotical  Information.  Official  statistics  are  issued  by  the  Director  General  de 
Bstadlstica  (Ministero  de  Economla  y  Hacienda,  San  Jos€)  as  they  become  available.  The 
compilation  of  statistics  was  started  in  1861, 

Biesanz,  J.  and  M.,  Costa  Rican  Life.  3rd  printing.  New  York,  1946 
FernAndez  Guardia,  L.,  HistoHa  de  Costa  Rica.  2nd  ed.,  2  vols.  San  Jos6, 1941 
May,  S.,  and  others,  Costa  Rica.  New  York,  1952 
Trejos,  Juan,  Oeografla  ilustrada  de  Costa  Rica.  San  Jos5, 1948 
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ReptJblica  de  Cuba 


CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 


Cuba,  except  for  a  brief  period  of  British  occupancy  in  1762—63,  remained  a 
Spanish  possession  from  the  date  of  its  discovery  by  Columbus  in  1492  until 
10  Dec.  1898,  when  the  sovereignty  was  relinquished  under  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  ended  the  armed  intervention  of  the  U.S.A.  in 
the  struggle  of  the  Cubans  against  Spanish  rule.  Cuba  thus  became  an 
independent  state,  but  the  United  States  stipulated  that  Cuba  must  enter 
into  no  treaty  relations  with  a  foreign  power,  which  might  endanger  its 
independence.  A  convention  which  assembled  on  6  Nov.  1900  drew  up  a 
constitution  which  was  adopted  21  Feb.  1901,  under  which  the  island 
assumed  a  republican  form  of  government,  with  a  President,  Vice-President, 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  Havana,  is  the  capital. 

Since  the  last  representative  in  Cuba  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Gen.  Don 
Adolfo  Jimenez  Castellanos,  handed  over  the  island  on  1  Jan.  1899  the 
following  havo  been  at  tbo  head  of  the  administration : 


Took  office 

U.S.  Military  QovemoTs 

Maj.-Gen.  John  R.  Brooke  .  1  Jan.  1899 
Maj.-Qen.  Leonard  Wood  ,  23  Dec.  1899 


Rresideni  of  the  Republic 

Tomas  Estrada  Palma  .  20  May  1902 

res.  28  Sept.  1906 


UM.  Provisional  Oovemofs 

William  Howard  Taft  .  29  Sept.  1906 

Charles  Edward  Magoon  .  13  Oct.  1906 


Presidents  of  the  Republic 

Gen.  JosA  Miguel  G6mez  .  28  Jan.  1909 

Gen.  Mario  Garcia  Menocal  20  May  1913 
Dr  Alfredo  Zayas  y  Alfonso  20  May  1921 


Took  office 

Gen.  Gerardo  Machado  y 

Morales  ...  20  May  1925 

dep.  12  Aug.  1933 
Dr  Carlos  Manuel  deC^spedes  12  Aug.  1933 
dep.  5  Sept.  1933 
Dr  Rambn  Grau  San  Martin  10  Sept.  1933 
res.  15  Jan.  1934 
Col.  Carlos  Mendieta  .  .  Jan.  1934 

res.  12  Dec.  1936 

Dr  Jo36  a.  Barnet  .  .  12  Dec.  1935 

Dr  Miguel  Mariano  G6mez  y 

Arias  .  .  .  •  20  May  1936 

impeached  23  Dec.  1936 
Dr  Federico  Laredo  Brii  .  24  Dec.  1936 

Gen.  Fulgencio  Batista  10  Oct.  1940 

Dr  Ram6n  Grau  San  Martin  10  Oct.  1944 

Dr  Carlos  Frio  Socarr^s  .  10  Oct.  1948 

dep.  10  March  1952 
Gen.  Fulgencio  Batista  y 

Zaldlvar  .  •  .10  March  1952 

abdicated  1  Jan.  1959 


President.  Dr  Manuel  Urrutia,  assiimed  power  on  1  Jan.  1959  after 
Gen.  Batista  had  fled  the  country. 

3Iinister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr  Roberto  Agramonte. 

The  President  appoints  the  Cabinet,  which  consists  of  a  Premier  (selected 
by  him),  the  President’s  secretary,  12  heads  of  departments  and  3  ministers 
without  portfolios.  The  Cabinet  is  responsible  to  Congress;  if  it  receives 
a  vote  of  no  confidence,  the  Cabinet  must  resign  within  48  hours. 
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The  constitution  of  Oct.  1940  provides  for  a  4-year  term  for  the  President 
(without  re-election  for  two  clear  terms),  a  senate  of  54  members  (9  from  each 
province)  elected  for  4  years  and  a  lower  house  of  140,  one  half  being  elected 
every  2  years.  Women  have  the  vote.  Voters  in  1954  numbered  about 
2'8m.  This  constitution  was  suspended  from  10  March  1952  to  24  Feb. 
1955. 

The  Communist  Party  was  outlawed  in  1954. 

The  country  is  divided  into  6  provinces  (each  with  a  governor  who  is 
elected)  and  126  municipahties ;  in  each  province  the  alcaldes  or  mayors  of 
the  local  municipalities  form  the  provincial  legislature. 

National  flag :  3  blue,  2  white  (horizontal) ;  a  white  five-pointed  star  in  a 
red  triangle  at  the  hoist. 

National  anthem:  A1  combate  corred  bayameses  (words  and  tune  by 
P.  Figueredo,  1868). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  island  of  Cuba  has  an  area  of  44,206  sq.  miles ;  the  Isle  of  Pines  has 
1,180  sq.  miles,  and  there  are  about  1,350  sq.  miles  in  the  other  islands.  The 
census  population  of  28  Jan.  1953  was  5,832,277,  an  increase  of  1,053,694 
or  22%  over  that  of  1943  (4,778,583);  it  has  been  revised  to  5,829,029. 
The  area,  population  and  density  of  population  of  the  6  provinces,  on  28 
Jan.  1953,  were  as  follows: 


Area 

Population 

Population 

Province 

(sq.  miles) 

(28  Jan.  1953) 

per  sq.  mile 

Pinar  del  Kfo  . 

5,211 

448,422 

86-1 

Havana  . 

3,173 

1,538,803 

485-0 

Matanzas 

3,259 

395,780 

121-4 

Las  Villas 

8,264 

1,030,162 

124-7 

Oamagliey 

,  , 

10,169 

618,256 

60-7 

Oriente  . 

14,128 

1,797,606 

127-2 

Total  . 

44,206 

5,829,029 

131-9 

Crude  birth  rate,  1949,  28-3;  crude  death  rate,  7-5. 

The  chief  towns  (with  population,  1953)  are:  Havana,  785,455;  Mari- 
anao,  219,278;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  163,237;  Camaguey,  110,388;  Santa 
Clara,  77,398;  Guantanamo,  64,671;  Matanzas,  63,916 ;  Cienfuegos,  57,991 ; 
Holguin,  57,573. 

RELIGION 

There  is  no  state  Church,  though  Roman  Catholics  predominate;  they 
are  under  a  cardinal.  The  Society  of  Friends  had  1,073  members  in  1957. 

EDUCATION 

Education  is  compulsory  (between  the  ages  of  7  and  14)  and  free,  but 
not  avadablo  everywhere  and  juvenile  iUiteracy  has  increased ;  the  1953 
census  showed  that  23-6%  of  all  those  over  10  years  of  age  were  illiterate, 
while  the  proportion  among  those  between  10  and  14  years  was  28-8%. 

In  the  year  ending  30  June  1950  only  60-7%  of  the  children  between  5 
and  13  years  were  attending  primary  schools.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
in  1950  owned  280  urban  and  172  rural  school  buildings,  and  rented  or  used 
rent-free,  provided  by  individuals,  2,419  urban  and  3,377  rural  buildings. 
Total  expenditures  for  education,  1949-50,  was  $50'8m.  The  Government 
maintains  21  small  institutes  for  secondary  education,  a  normal  school  in 
each  of  the  provinces  and  11  commercial  schools.  Teachers  in  all  types  of 
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school,  31  May  1948,  numbered  22,634  for  a  school-age  (5-13)  population 
of  I'lm.,  of  which  only  half  were  enrolled.  Teachers  are  political  appointees 
with  hfe  tenure  on  full  salary  whether  teaching  or  not ;  the  rectification  of 
this  is  regarded  as  Cuba’s  major  educational  problem.  The  teacher’s 
monthly  salary  must  never  be  less  than  one-millionth  of  the  Government’s 
budget.  University  instruction  is  given  at  the  University  of  Havana 
(founded  12  Sept.  1721),  the  Oriente  University  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the 
Catholic  University  of  Villanueva  at  Havana  and  the  Central  University  at 
Santa  Clara. 

Cinemas  (1955).  There  were  537  cinemas  with  seating  capacity  of 370,833. 

Newspapers  (1955).  There  were  39  daily  newspapers  (32  Spanish,  3 
Chinese  and  4  English)  with  an  estimated  aggregate  daily  circulation  of 
688,000;  18  Spanish  papers  pubhshed  in  Havana  have  85%  of  the  total 
circulation. 

JUSTICE 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  in  Havana  and  7  Courts  of  Appeal  (one  in 
each  provincial  capital  and  one  in  Holguin).  The  provinces  are  divided 
into  judicial  districts,  with  courts  for  civil  and  criminal  actions,  with 
municipal  courts  for  minor  offences.  The  civil  code  guarantees  ahens  the 
same  property  and  personal  rights  as  are  enjoyed  by  natives. 

Bishop,  0.  M.,  and  Marchant,  A.,  Guide  to  the  Law  and  Legal  Literature  of  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Haiti.  Library  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.O.,  1944 


FINANCE 

Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  pesos)  for  fiscal  years  ending 


peso  =  US$1)  were  as  follows: 

1952-53  1953-64 

Kevenue.  .  309,459,262  270,212,166 

Expenditure  .  340,585,103  303,512,504 


30  June (Cuban 

1954-55  1955-66  1956-67 

303,381,094  328,733,537  370,843,282 

329,255,249  325,317,371  354,693,758 


The  1956-67  budget  proposes  (in  $lm.)  75  for  education,  51  for  defence, 
20  for  public  works,  24  for  health  and  welfare,  34  for  debt  service  and  5  for 
agriculture. 

The  consohdated  public  debt  of  the  repubhc  (30  June  1954)  was  352m. 
pesos,  of  which  61m.  pesos  was  the  external  debt.  Including  bonds  issued 
for  the  development  programme,  this  had  risen  to  $686m.  at  the  end  of  1956. 
U.K.  investments  declined  from  a  par  value  of  S24m.  in  1951  to  $lm. 
in  1953,  largely  by  the  Cuban  purchase  of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana. 

National  income,  at  factor  cost,  in  1956,  was  2,034m.  pesos.  The  per 
capita  income,  336  pesos  or  dollars,  is  among  the  highest  in  Latin-America. 
Cuba  is  the  leading  Latin-American  country  for  U.S.  investments  ($919m. 
in  1929) ;  by  1957  the  total  had  declined  to  $845m.,  from  which  U.S.  income 
was  about  7%. 

DEFENCE 

Cuba,  on  7  March  1952,  signed  a  Mihtary  Assistance  pact  with  the  U.S.A. 

The  President  is  the  Chief  of  the  armed  forces.  The  Army  is  composed 
of  12,000  regulars  and  8,000  rural  guards;  in  addition,  there  are  6,000 
armed  police  under  the  Minister  of  Defence.  The  Navy  consists  of  4  frigates, 
2  escort  vessels,  1  patrol  vessel,  3  motor  laimches,  1  survey  ship,  the  presi¬ 
dential  yacht  and  30  coastguard  vessels.  Its  strength  is  730  officers  and 
6,250  men.  The  Air  Force  consists  of  35  officers  and  200  men,  with  44  air¬ 
craft.  The  naval  air  force  consists  of  175  men,  with  16  aircraft. 
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PRODUCTION 

Cuba’s  ‘economically  active’  population,  1953,  numbered  1,972,266,  of 
whom  651,279  were  employers  or  self-employed  and  1,420,987  were  salaried 
or  wage-earners;  agriculture  had  818,706,  manufacturing  327,208,  mining 
9,618  and  trade  232,323;  public  services  8,439.  The  working  population 
was  estimated  in  1954  at  2-4m.,  of  whom  775,000  had  long  periods  of  seasonal 
unemployment.  The  constitution  provides  for  a  yearly  30  days’  holiday 
with  pay  for  all  manual  workers. 

Agriculture.  The  staple  products  of  Cuba  are  tobacco  and  sugar,  but 
coffee,  cocoa,  cereals  and  potatoes  are  grown,  and  a  considerable  trade  is 
done  in  fruit  and  minerals.  Cuba  is  the  largest  producer  of  sugar  in  the 
world,  with  about  3-2m.  acres  (about  56%  of  the  total  cultivated  area)  and 
about  64%  of  the  agricultural  manpower  devoted  to  sugar  cane.  In  1954 
Americans  owned  40  mills  with  39%  of  the  capacity;  Cubans,  117  mills. 
Production  of  raw  sugar  in  recent  crop  years  has  been  hmited  by  presidential 
decree;  output  for  1958  was  7,619,000  short  tons.  By-products  are  black 
strap  molasses  (used  for  synthetic  rubber,  explosives,  etc.)  and  high-test 
molasses.  Production  of  rum  was  3Tm.  litres  in  1956.  Export  of  raw  sugar, 
1955,  was  5,132,778  short  tons.  The  U.S.A.  takes  about  50%  of  the  sugar 
crop.  Sugar  and  its  products  furnish  nearly  90%,  by  value,  of  the  exports. 

Tobacco  is  grown  mainly  in  the  Vuelta-Abajo  district,  near  Pinar  del 
Rio.  Output  in  1956  was  80-6m.  lb.  from  144,000  acres;  yield  per  acre  is 
about  half  that  of  the  U.S.A.  Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  (1957)  were  54-7m. 
lb.;  cigars  exported  (1957),  73-5m.  units;  cigarettes,  24-7m.  units.  Coffee 
production,  chiefly  from  the  province  of  Oriente,  amounted  to  120m.  lb., 
an  all-time  record,  in  1956;  45'3m.  lb.  valued  at  S21m.  were  exported. 
Output  of  henequen  fibre  in  1955  was  19-2m.  lb.  A  new  fast-growing  fibre, 
kenaf,  originally  from  India,  soft  in  texture,  promises  to  replace  jute  for 
sacking;  the  tobacco  industry  uses  rruijagua,  another  local  fibre,  while  a 
third  fibre,  yarey,  from  palms,  is  also  used.  Rice  production,  1957,  was 
453m.  lb.  of  rough  rice,  400,000  acres  are  under  cultivation;  imports  (1957), 
413m.  lb.  of  milled  rice.  310,000  tons  of  sweet  potatoes  were  produced  in 
1954.  The  principal  fruits  exported,  practically  all  to  the  U.S.A.,  are 
pineapples,  citrus  fruit,  tomatoes  and  pimentos. 

In  1956  the  livestock  included  4'5m.  head  of  cattle;  T8m.  hogs;  412,000 
horses  (1952);  194,000  sheep;  162,000  goats. 

Forestry.  Cuba  has  extensive  forest  lands,  mainly  in  private  ownership  ; 
state  forests  total  about  T25m.  acres.  These  forests  contain  valuable 
cabinet  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and  cedar,  besides  dye-woods,  fibres, 
gums,  resins  and  oils.  Cedar  is  used  locally  for  cigar-boxes,  and  mahogany 
is  exported. 

Mining.  Iron  ore  abounds,  with  deposits  estimated  at  3,600m.  tons, 
of  which  90%  are  held  as  reserves  by  American  steel  interests ;  output,  1953, 
137,000  metric  tons,  reached  2,756,000  long  tons  in  1956.  Output  of 
refractory  chromite  suffers  from  Philippine  competition;  in  1953  only 
48,933  long  tons  were  mined,  compared  with  354,152  in  1943.  Output  of 
copper  (1956)  was  539,835  short  tons;  manganese  (1964),  10,000  short  tons 
of  chemical  grade  and  296,800  short  tons  of  metallurgical  grade.  Five 
old  coppermines,  closed  for  10  years,  were  re-activated  in  1956.  Other 
minerals  are  nickel  (1956,  13,835  tons),  silica  and  barytes.  It  is  hoped  to 
begin  producing  cobalt  in  1969.  Gold  and  silver  are  also  worked;  exports 
of  gold,  1950,  6,915  fine  oz.,  and  of  silver,  including  scrap,  221,779  fine  oz. 
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Cuba  has  a  small  output  of  petroleum  (1956,  540,000  bbls  from  53  wells); 

4  refineries  have  started  up.  Salt  output  from  the  solar  evaporation  of  sea 
water  was  51,013  metric  tons  in  1953.  Metal  exports  (in  metric  tons)  in  1957 
were:  Copper  ore,  79,514;  chrome  ore,  100,977;  manganese  ore,  135,933; 
nickel  oxide,  22,779;  iron  ore,  102,346. 

Industry.  Big  developments  have  taken  place  in  recent  years.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  1957  was:  Rayon,  21’6m.  lb.;  cement,  644m.  kg;  wheat  flour, 
141m.  lb.;  naphtha  and  gasoline,  2-8m.  bbls;  fuel  oil,  6-5m.  bbls;  kerosene 
and  lubricants,  0-9m.  bbls;  asphalt,  0-3m.  bbls;  gas  oil,  3  0m.  bbls;  156,966 
t3rres,  59,251  tubes;  shoes,  15m.  pairs;  paint,  2-lm.  gallons;  absolute 
alcohol,  107m.  litres;  alcohol,  70m  litres;  beer,  129m.  litres;  soft  drinks, 
576m.  units;  cigarettes,  611m.  pkgs;  fertilizers,  600m.  lb. 

Recent  new  investments  in  industry  have  amounted  to  (in  Im.  pesos) : 
electricity,  241 ;  mining,  over  120;  bagasse  products,  34;  telephone  services, 
62;  chemicals  and  fertilizers,  24;  beer,  6-5;  concrete  and  cement,  9; 
oil  refineries,  68;  glass,  6;  rayon,  4-7;  gas,  6;  flour-mills,  2. 

Electricity.  Electrical  power  consists  of  200,000  kw.  installed  at  the 
sugar  factories,  and  50,000  kw.  at  others.  The  public  power  supply,  ad¬ 
ditionally,  has  a  capacity  of  352,300  kw.  Demand  in  1957  was  1,282T  kwh. 
(l,143Tm.  in  1956). 

Trade  Unions.  For  a  mainly  agricultural  country,  workers  are  highly 
unionized.  In  1945,  of  the  total  of  1,292,786  workers,  440,791  or  33%  were 
in  trade  unions.  In  1953,  327,208  workers  were  described  as  employed  in 
industry. 

The  Economy  of  Cuba.  Report  of  a  Miesion  from  die  International  Bank  of  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  Washington,  1951 
Priediaender,  H.  E.,  EUtoria  Bcondmica  de  Cuba.  Havana,  1944 
Nelson,  L.,  Rural  Cuba.  Minneapolis,  1950 

Stephens,  P.  S.,  Economic  and  Commercial  Conditions  i?i  Cuba.  H.M.S.O.,  1954 

COMMERCE 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  (including  bullion  and  specie)  for 

5  years  were  as  follows  (in  pesos ;  Cuban  peso  =  US  SI) : 

1953  1954  1955  195G  1957 

Imports  .  .  .  489,733,278  488,888,770  575,126,039  649,006,066  641,489,167 

Exports  .  .  .  640,344,050  539,047,690  594,155,454  666,202,949  807,681,897 

Cuba’s  exports  to  the  U.S.A.  were  valued  at  $379Tm.  in  1954,  1410-5  in 
1955  and  S429-6m.  in  1956;  and  her  imports  from  there  were  $367-3m.  in 
1954,  S35T2m.  in  1955  and  $487m.  in  1956. 

The  U.S.A.  in  1955  took  67%  of  the  exports  and  furnished  65%  of  the 
imports.  Germany  takes  and  receives  some  $18m.  a  year. 

Total  trade  between  Cuba  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns)  in 
£  sterling : 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  TT.K.  .  .  4,835,687  7,017,040  16,570,507  25,860,415  17,788,095 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  847,464  4,846,776  8,212,261  8,016,319  9,217,966 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  14,061  87,765  95,916  100,668  112,391 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  The  merchant  marine,  in  1958,  consisted  of  12  motorships 
plying  to  the  U.S.  east  coast.  The  coastline  is  2,170  miles  long  and  has  15 
fine  harbours.  There  are  30  foreign  shipping  lines,  including  2  rail  ferries 
to  U.S.A.  2,958  sea-going  vessels  entered  Havana  in  1956,  of  which  89 
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were  British.  The  free  port  of  Matarizas  is  to  be  augmented  by  a  factory 
zone. 

Railways.  There  are  3,714  miles  of  pubUo  railway — mainly  the  United 
Railways  of  Havana  (started  by  British  capital),  which  Cuba  bought  in 
Nov.  1953  for  $13m.,  and  the  Consohdated  Railway  of  Cuba  (American 
capital).  In  addition,  the  large  sugar  estates  have  7,542  miles  of  private 
lines  connecting  them  with  the  main  lines. 

Roads.  There  are  8,291  miles  of  highways  open  to  traffic,  including  the 
Central  Highway,  traversing  the  island  for  706  miles  from  Pinar  del  Rio  to 
Santiago.  On  30  June  1957  passenger  automobiles  numbered  125,309; 
taxis,  2,794;  trucks,  49,000,  and  buses,  4,730. 

Post.  There  were  (1938)  634  post  and  358  telegraph  offices  and  150 
radio  and  radio-telegraph  stations  (1940),  of  which  14  were  operated  by  the 
Government.  There  are  3,545  miles  of  pubUc  and  8,902  miles  of  private 
telegraph  wires.  Cuba  has  74  medium-wave  and  6  short-wave  broadcasting 
stations  and  6  television  stations.  Wireless  receiving  sets,  1958,  numbered 
900,000 ;  television  sets,  300,000.  The  telephone  system  (1958)  had  151,458 
instruments  (89%  being  in  automatic  systems),  of  which  over  111,000  were 
in  Havana;  all  were  operated  by  private  companies. 

Aviation.  Three  local  and  11  international  airlines  connect  with  the 
Americas  and  Europe. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

The  Cuban  peso  is  exactly  equal  to  US  81,  or  to  0-8886  gramme  of  fine 
gold ;  accordingly,  1  troy  oz.  of  fine  gold  =  35  pesos. 

This  parity  dates  from  the  law  of  7  Nov.  1914,  which  estabhshed  that 
the  monetary  unit  was  a  gold  peso  (equal  to  the  U.S.  gold  dollar)  of  T6718 
grammes  (1-5046  grammes  fine)  divided  into  100  centavos.  The  old  gold 
pesos  and  U.S.  gold  coins  are  no  longer  legal  tender,  but  may  be  sold  only 
to  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  35  silver  pesos  per  oz.  troy. 

There  is  no  control  of  foreign  exchange.  Cuba’s  gold  stock  rose  from 
81m.  in  1939  to  8302m.  in  July  1955;  peak  was  8318m.  in  June  1952. 

On  23  Dec.  1948  the  president  signed  the  law  creating  a  central  bank 
(with  capital  of  $10m.)  and  (effective  30  Dec. 1951)  a  national  currency 
system  (with  the  peso  alone  being  legal  tender)  replacing  the  dual  system 
under  which  the  peso  and  the  dollar  were  both  legal  tender;  the  bank 
began  operating  on  27  AprU  1950;  in  Dec.  1957  it  had  8136m.  in  gold 
and  8441m.  in  foreign  exchange;  note  circulation  was  8433m.  in  1956. 
Dollar  exchange  is  readily  available  through  the  Banco  Nacional.  30% 
of  the  exchange  proceeds  of  sugar  and  syrup  exports  must  be  surrendered. 

Silver  is  coined  in  pieces  of  1  peso,  50,  40,  25,  20  and  10  cents,  while 
copper-zinc  and  copper— nickel  coins  of  5,  2  and  1  cent  are  also  issued.  A  new 
1-peso  note  was  put  into  circulation  in  1957. 

Banking  is  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York  and  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  41  Cuban-owned  banks  are  slowly  expandinff 
their  share.  j  tr  e, 

Wallich,  H.  0.,  Monetary  Problems  of  an  Export  Economy;  the  Cuban  Experience,  191i-47 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1950 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  legally  compulsory,  but 
the  American  and  old  Spanish  systems  are  much  used.  The  sugar  industry 
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OSes  the  Spanish  long  ton  (1'03  metric  tons)  and  the  similar  short  ton  (0'92 
metric  ton).  Cuba  sugar  sack  =  329-59  lb.  or  149-49  kg. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Cuba  et  Geeat  Britain  (19  Lowndes  St.,  S.W.l) 
Ambassador.  Sergio  Rojas  Santa  Maria. 

Minister.  Dr  Justo  Garcia  Velez.  Air  Attache.  Lieut.-Col.  Pablo 
Alonso. 

There  are  consular  representatives  in  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  London  and  Nottingham. 

Cuba  also  mamtains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
France,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Spain,  Switzerland,  U.S.A.,  Uruguay,  Vatican, 
Venezuela;  and  legations  in  Austria,  Bolivia,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  India,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Paraguay,  Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic,  Yugoslavia. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Cuba 

Ambassador.  A.  S.  Fordham,  C.M.G.  (appointed  18  Oct.  1956). 

First  Secretary.  P.  R.  OUver  {Commercial)-,  C.  A.  Bryer,  M.B.E. 
(Labour). 

Air  Attache.  Group  Capt.  R.  I.  M.  Bowen,  D.F.C.  (resident  at  Caracas). 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Havana,  Santiago  de  Cuba  and 
Camaguey. 

Books  of  Reference 

Anuario  Estadistico  de  la  RepUblica  de  Cuba.  Havana.  1914,  1953  (these  onlv) 

Estadistica  General :  Comereio  Exterior.  Quarterly  and  Annual.  MovimierUo  de  Poblaci&n. 

Monthly  and  Annual.  Havana 
Anuario  azucarero  de  Cuba.  Havana,  from  1937 

International  Bank,  Boonomio  and  Technical  Mission,  Report  on  Cuba.  W  ashington,  D.C. 
1951 

Canet,  G.,  and  Baisz,  B.,  Atlas  de  Cuba.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1949 

Guerra  y  Slinchez,  R.,  and  others,  Historia  de  la  Naci&n  Cubana.  10  vols.  Havana,  1952, 
Johnson,  W.  F.,  History  of  Cuba.  5  vols.  New  York,  1920 

Massip,  Salvador,  and  Masslp,  Sarah  B.  Y.  de,  IrUroduccidn  a  la  Geografla  de  Cuba.  Vol.  I, 
Geografla  flsioa.  Havana,  1942 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

CeskoslovenskA  Republika 

The  Czechoslovak  state  came  into  existence  on  28  Oct.  1918,  when  the 
Czech  Ndrodni  vybor  (National  Committee)  took  over  the  government  of 
the  Czech  lands.  Two  days  later  the  Slovak  National  Council  at  Tur6. 
Sv.  Martin  manifested  the  desire  of  the  Slovak  nation  to  unite  politically 
with  the  Czechs  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  single  sovereign  independent 
Czechoslovak  State.  On  14  Nov.  1918  the  first  Czechoslovak  National 
Assembly  met  in  Prague  and  formally  declared  the  Czechoslovak  State  to 
be  a  republic  with  T.  G.  Masaryk  as  its  first  President  (1918-35). 

By  the  Treaty  of  St  Germain-en-Laye  of  10  Sept.  1919  the  Alhed  and 
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Associated  Powers  formally  recognized  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Czech  lands  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  parts 
of  Silesia  and  Slovakia.  To  these  lands  were  added  as  a  trust,  tmder  the 
name  of  the  autonomous  province  of  Subcarpathian  Ruthenia,  several 
counties  of  north-eastern  Hungary. 

The  territory  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  was  broken  up  for  the  benefit 
of  Germany,  Poland  and  Hungary  by  the  decision  of  the  Four  Power 
Conference  (Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Italy)  at  Mimich  on  29 
Sept.  1938,  the  Pohsh  occupation  of  Tesin  (Teschen)  and  certain  border 
areas  of  Slovakia  (10  Oct.  1938)  and  the  Vienna  Award  (2  Nov.  1938). 
On  14  March  1939  the  German-sponsored  Slovak  government  proclaimed 
Slovakia  an  independent  state.  Next  day  German  troops  invaded  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  and  Hungarians  occupied  what  the  Vienna  Award  left  of  Sub- 
Carpathian  Ruthenia.  On  16  March  1939  the  Reich  government  incorpor¬ 
ated  the  ‘  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  ’  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
German  Reich. 

Great  Britain,  France,  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  refused  to  recognize 
this  new  status  of  the  Czech  lands  as  legal,  and  gave  their  support  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Provisional  Government,  established  by  Dr  Benes  in  London 
in  July  1940. 

Military  liberation  by  the  Red  Army  and  U.S.  Forces  was  completed 
between  Oct.  1944  and  9  May  1945.  The  independent  Slovak  state  ceased 
to  exist  de,  facto  in  April,  the  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  5  May, 
followmg  the  armed  rising  staged  by  the  Czech  Ndrodni  Rada  (National 
CouncU)  in  Prague.  Territories  taken  by  Germans,  Poles  and  Hungarians 
were  restored  to  Czechoslovak  sovereignty  between  Nov.  1944  and  Jime 
1945.  Sovereignty  over  Subcarpathian  Ruthenia  was  transferred  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  treaty  of  Moscow  of  29  July  1945. 

Elections  were  held  in  May  1946,  at  which  the  Communist  Party  obtained 
about  38%  of  the  votes.  '  A  coahtion  government  under  a  Communist 
Prime  Minister,  Klement  Gottwald,  remained  in  power  until  20  Feb.  1948, 
when  12  of  the  non-Communist  ministers  resigned  in  protest  against  in¬ 
filtration  of  Communists  into  the  police.  On  25  Feb.  a  predominantly 
Communist  government  was  formed  by  Gottwald.  In  May  elections  were 
held  at  which  the  alternatives  were  to  vote  for  the  government  list  or  to 
cast  a  blank  vote.  The  result  was  an  89%  majority  for  the  government. 
President  Benes  resigned  a  week  later. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  new  constitution,  re¬ 
placing  that  of  1920,  was  promulgated  on  9  June  1948.  The  Czechoslovak 
state  is  a  people’s  democratic  repubhc.  It  is  a  unitary  state  of  two  Slav 
nations,  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks,  possessing  equal  rights.  The  supreme 
organ  of  legislative  power  is  the  National  Assembly  of  one  chamber.  The 
supreme  organ  of  governmental  and  executive  power  is  the  government, 
appointed  and  recalled  by  the  President  of  the  Repubhc.  Power  in  Slovakia 
is  vested  in  Slovak  national  organs ;  the  legislature  is  the  Slovak  National 
Council,  while  government  and  executive  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

The  electoral  law  of  26  May  1954  introduced  single-member  constitu¬ 
encies  of  about  35,000  voters  each  for  the  National  Assembly  as  well  as  the 
Slovak  National  Council.  They  are  to  be  elected  on  a  single  list  of  the 
National  Front.  Minimum  age  of  voters  is  18,  of  deputies  21  years. 

The  constitution  was  passed  on  9  May  1948  by  246  votes  to  none,  with 
64  deputies  absent. 
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President  of  the  Republic.  Antonin  Novotny  (born  1904),  elected  19 
Nov.  1957,  following  the  death  of  President  Zapotocky  on  13  Nov. 

After  the  Communist  coup  of  Feb.  1948  the  Communist  Party  took  over 
the  government  of  the  country.  Commimists  head  the  National  Front, 
incorporating  the  3  remaining  pro-Communist  parties  (Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Party,  People’s  Party  (Catholics),  Slovak  National  Reconstruction 
Party)  and  some  mass-organizations  (e.g.,  the  Revolutionary  Trade  Unions; 
the  Union  of  Czechoslovak  Youth). 

In  the  general  elections  held  on  28  Nov.  1954  the  National  Front  list 
received  8,482,894  votes ;  34,486  votes  were  declared  invalid. 

The  highest  pohcy-making  and  executive  organ  is  the  Communist  Party 
Politburo,  which  consisted  in  March  1959  of  the  following  10  members: 
Antonin  Novotny  {President  and  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee); 
Viliam  Siroky  {Prime  Minister);  Jaromir  Dolansky  {First  Deputy  Prime 
Minister);  Karel  Bacilek  {First  Secretary  of  the  Slovak  Communist  Party); 
Rudolf  Barak  {Minister  of  the  Interior);  Vaclav  Kopecky  {Deputy  Prime 
Minister);  Zdenek  Fierlinger  {Chairman  of  the  National  Assembly);  Pavol 
David  {Secretary,  Slovak  Communist  PaHy);  Jifi  Hendrych  {Secretary, 
Czechoslovak  Communist  Party) ;  Otakar  Simunek  {Minister  of  State  Plan¬ 
ning).  Candidate  members:  DudimilsiSa.nkoy  coy  a,  {Deputy  Prime  Minister); 
Jan  Hlina  {Secretary,  Pilsen  Regional  Committee);  Rudolf  Strechaj  {Chair¬ 
man,  Slovak  Board  of  Commissioners). 

The  Government  was  in  March  1959  composed  of  the  President,  the 
Presidium  (Prime  Minister  and  2  Vice-Premiers)  and  25  Ministers.  The 
latter  included  at  that  date  Vaclav  David  {Foreign  Affairs),  Julius  Duns 

(Finance)  and  Richard  Dvorak  (Foreign  Trade). 

The  Slovak  Board  of  Commissioners  consisted  of  the  Chairman  (Rudolf 
Strechaj),  3  Deputy  Chairmen  and  17  Commissioners. 

National  flag:  white  and  red  (horizontal),  with  a  blue  triangle  of  full 
depth  at  the  hoist,  point  to  the  fly.  v  t 

National  anthem:  Kde  domov  muj  (words  by  J.  K.  Tyl;  tune  by  L.  J. 
Skroup,  1834):  combined  with,  Nad  Tatru  sa  blyska  (words  by  J.  Matuska, 
1844). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  former  provinces  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  Slovakia  were  abohshed  as  from  1  Jan.  1949  and 
replaced  by  19  administrative  units,  called  ‘regions,’  These,  with  area  in 
sq.  km  and  population  as  at  1  Jan.  1957,  were  as  follows: 


Region 
Prague . 

Ceak6  Budejovice 
Plzen  . 

Karlovy  Vary 
tJstf  . 

Liberec . 

Hradec  Kr&lovd 

Pardubice 

Jihlava. 

Brno 
Olomouc 
Gottwaldov  . 
Ostrava 


Area 

9,730 

8,968 

7,887 

4,679 

4.145 
4,237 

6.145 
4,232 
6,651 
7,449 
6,214 
6,107 
4,526 


Popula- 

Area 

tion 

Region 

2,188,221 

Bratislava  . 

7,519 

'521,894 

Nitra  . 

7,968 

6  78;085 

2ilina  . 

8,269 

337,890 

BanskA  Bystrica  . 

9,266 

7,440 

675,907 

Kosice . 

505,371 

683,868 

Presov . 

8,495 

456,819 

436,982 

Slovakia  . 

48,957 

1,001,091 

650,646 

655,207 

948,225 

Czechoslovakia 

127,827* 

Popula¬ 
tion 
970,285 
747,787 
5  25,072 
587,215 
641.359 
448,319 


3,816,037 


13,296,243 


Bohemia  and 

Moravia-Silesia  78,869  9,480,206 

»  49,381  English  sq.  miles. 
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In  Sept.  1958  the  official  estimate  of  the  population  was  13,491,950, 
comprising  9,583,978  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  3,907,972  in 
Slovakia.  The  composition  according  to  nationalities  was  estimated  as 
follows  at  the  beginning  of  1957:  Czechs,  8-8m.;  Slovaks,  3 •7m.;  Magyars, 
404,000;  Germans,  164,000;  Poles,  78,000;  Ukrainians  and  Russians, 
75,000;  others,  41,000. 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns  was  as  follows  (estimate  of  1  J an. 
1957): 


Praha  , 

.  978,634 

(SeskiS  Budejovice 

64,104 

Most  . 

.  35,770 

Brno 

.  306,371 

Gottwaldov  (Zlin) 

67,974 

Jihlava 

.  34,934 

Bratislava 

.  246,695 

Hradec  KtAIot^  . 

66,250 

Decin . 

.  34,930 

Ostrava. 

.  199,206 

Pardubice  . 

64,077 

Prostejov  . 

.  33,853 

Plzen  . 

.  1.34,273 

Kladno 

49,701 

Chomutov  . 

.  32,762 

Kosice  . 

.  79,460 

KanrinA 

44,190 

Trnava 

.  32,607 

Olomouc 

.  7.3,899 

Karlovy  Vary 

42,639 

Filina 

.  31,123 

Liberec  . 

.  66,796 

Opava 

42,308 

PresOT 

.  31,100 

Ustl  nad  Labem 

.  64,798 

Teplice 

37,940 

According  to  the  decree  of  the  President  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Allied  Powers  affirmed  by  the  Potsdam  conference,  the  German  population 
of  the  border  areas  was  transferred  to  Germany. 


Vital,  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 

Live  births  Marriages  Dirorces  Deaths 

1966  266,179  103,079  13,756  126,217 

1956  261,976  116,900  14.671  126,341 

1967  252,740  91,059  14,348  134,442 

RELIGION.  The  majority  of  the  population  in  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic  are  Roman  Catholic.  In  1930  the  division  according  to  religion 
within  the  present  frontiers  was:  Roman  Catholics,  10,762,994;  Greek 
and  Armenian  Catholics,  224,772;  Old  Catholics,  22,693;  Protestants, 
1,051,447;  Orthodox,  33,460;  Jews,  253,526;  without  confession,  849,613. 
In  Jan.  1920  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  withdrew  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  and  founded  a  Czechoslovak  church,  which  had, 
according  to  the  census  of  1930,  791,103  adherents.  Estimates,  1947: 
9-3m.  Roman  Catholics,  950,000  Czechoslovak  Church,  820,000  without 
confession,  50,000  Jews,  50,000  Orthodox ;  the  last-named  numbered  over 
200,000  in  1950,  after  the  forcible  absorption  of  the  Uniate  Church  of 
Slovakia.  Protestants  were  estimated  (1955)  at  over  Im.,  including 
527,000  Reformed  (357,000  Czech  Brethren,  160,000  Reformed  Church  of 
Slovakia),  483,000  Lutherans  (433,000  in  Slovakia,  60,000  in  Silesia),  10,000 
Methodists,  10,000  Moravians,  10,000  Unity  of  Czech  Brethren,  5,000 
Baptists. 

On  14  Oct.  1949  the  National  Assembly  placed  the  administration  of  all 
churches  under  state  control,  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  all 
practising  clergymen  by  the  state  and  set  up  a  government  department  for 
church  affairs.  By  Feb.  1950  over  90%  of  the  Roman  Cathoho  priests  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government.  The  Roman  Cathoho 
archbishop  Reran  has  been  under  detention  since  1951. 

EDUCATION.  All  children  receive  free  education  from  the  ages  of 
6  to  15,  where  possible  remaining  at  a  single  school  for  the  whole  9  years. 
In  1956-57  there  were  12,446  schools  with  1,952,171  pupils.  Final  examina¬ 
tions  are  held  only  in  Czech  (or  Slovak),  Russian  and  mathematics. 

Subsequent  education  is  of  4  types.  First,  3  final  years  of  secondary 
school  (in  1966-57  about  77,000  pupils).  Secondly,  technical  schools 
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{179,936  students).  Thirdly,  teachers’  training  schools  (36,148  students). 
Finally,  university  level  (77,697  students,  including  21,682  girls;  including 
also  21,758  correspondence  students).  There  are  4  universities  at  Prague, 
Bmo,  Bratislava  and  Olomouc.  There  are  40  Institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  vrith  106  faculties  or  departments  and  7,919  professors  and  lecturers. 

The  present  svstem  of  state-controlled  education  derives  from  Law  No. 
31  of  1953. 

HEALTH.  There  were,  in  1956,  213  hospitals  with  93,859  bods,  and 
51  tuberculosis  sanatoria  and  118  other  special  medical  institutions.  The 
number  of  local  health  centres,  first  introduced  in  1953,  was  2,588  in  1966. 
The  average  number  of  inhabitants  per  doctor  throughout  the  country  was 
715.  In  1957—58  the  average  expenditure  per  head  of  population  was 
Kcs.540  on  health  insurance  and  Kcs.550  on  pensions. 

JUSTICE.  A  new  criminal  code  which  differs  only  in  minor  respects 
from  the  Russian  came  into  force  on  3  Aug.  1950.  For  serious  crimes 
against  the  State  its  administration  is  to  be  entrusted  to  the  State  courts. 
Lesser  offences,  whether  against  the  State  or  individuals,  are  dealt  with 
by  local  committees,  of  which  there  is  1  for  every  community  of  more  than 
600  inhabitants.  The  code  provides  heavier  penalties  for  aU  crimes,  whether 
of  theft  or  anything  else,  when  they  are  directed  against  State  property. 
Cases  of  treason  by  soldiers  go  to  state  and  not  mihtary  courts.  The 
death  penalty  and  imprisonment  for  any  period  the  court  or  local  committee 
may  decide  are  authorized.  The  code  also  institutes  correctional  punish¬ 
ment  for  periods  not  exceeding  6  months.  In  such  cases  the  guilty  person 
remains  technically  at  liberty,  but  must  perform  prescribed  work  in  a 
prescribed  place  and  also  suffer  a  reduction  of  pay.  Other  penalties  include 
loss  of  civic  rights,  confiscation  of  property  and  fines. 

A  revised  penal  code  designed  to  safeguard  ‘socialist  legality’  of  the 
post-Stalin  era  came  into  force  on  1  Jan.  1957. 

FINANCE.  Budgets  (in  Im.  crowns): 

1954  1965  1956  1967  1958'  1959' 

Revenue .  .  87,803  86,200  90,304  98,241  94,900  96,230 

Expenditure  .  87,673  86,000  89,887  97,919  94,705  95,913 

'  Estimated. 

Main  items  of  the  1959  budget  revenue  were  (in  1,000  m.  crowns) :  Socialist 
sector,  86;  direct  taxes,  11-7;  other  sources,  3-1.  Main  items  of  expendi¬ 
ture:  National  economy,  47-7;  culture,  health  and  social  services,  40;  de¬ 
fence  and  security,  9-2;  administration,  3‘1. 

On  30  June  1952  the  external  debt  consisted  of  £1,162,860;  $1,957,800; 
and  the  following  liabilities  for  debts  eontracted  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire:  6,628,733  gold  florins,  2,892,420  kronen,  140,126,271  gold  francs, 
36,769,266  French  francs. 

DEFENCE.  Military  service  lasts  2  years,  after  which  the  soldier  passes 
to  the  first  reserve  until  he  attains  the  age  of  40,  when  he  passes  to  the 
second  reserve,  where  he  remains  until  50.  The  Army  is  organized  and 
trained  on  Soviet  lines.  There  are  2  military  districts  with  headquarters 
at  Prague  and  Trencin. 

In  Oct.  1957  the  Army  was  organized  in  15  divisions  (including  mechan¬ 
ized,  armoured  and  airborne  units).  Together  with  the  air  and  security 
forces,  the  total  (in  April  1958)  was  said  to  be  about  200,000  men. 
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The  Air  Force  is  organized  as  a  tactical  air  force,  under  overall  army" 
command,  and  is  believ^  to  have  a  total  strength  of  some  26,000  personnel 
and  1,600  aircraft,  more  than  half  of  them  first-line  types.  Fighter  squad¬ 
rons  are  equipped  mainly  with  MiG-17  and  MiG-16  jets,  with  the  supersonic- 
MiG-19  beginning  to  enter  service.  Tactical  bomber  units  fly  11-28  jet- 
bombers,  backed  up  by  strong  forces  of  MiG-16  and  piston -engined  11-10- 
ground  attack  aircraft.  Transport  units  have  11-14, 11-12  and  An-2  aircraft 
of  Russian  design,  but  training  schools  are  equipped  mainly  -with  aircraft 
of  Czech  design,  supplemented  by  the  Russian  Yak-11  piston-engined 
advanced  trainer  and  operational  trainer  versions  of  the  front-line  types. 

The  security  forces  and  frontier  guards  are  organized  in  regiments  and 
brigades  respectively. 

On  1  Oct.  1960  a  new  penal  code  was  introduced  on  the  basis  of  Soviet 
military  law,  under  which  the  responsibilities  of  officers  and  men  in  a 
Communist  army  were  defined.  It  is  obligatory  for  all  soldiers  to  report  to 
the  Communist  Party  every  irregularity  and  inefficiency. 


PRODUCTION.  Planning.  A  State  Planning  Office  was  set  up  on 
22  Feb.  1949. 

The  first  6-year  plan  covered  the  period  1949-53.  The  percentage  rise 
in  industrial  production  claimed  at  the  end  of  the  plan  was  77%  above  1948; 
and  production  in  the  engineering  industry  is  claimed  to  have  trebled. 
However,  the  rise  of  the  manufacturing  industries  had  far  ou-tstripped  that 
of  the  mining  and  power  industries,  and  agricultural  development  in  terms 
of  production  had  been  virtually  at  a  standstill. 

The  second  6-year  plan,  covering  the  period  1956-60,  lays  stress  on  the 
production  of  capital  goods.  Gross  industrial  production  was  originally 
scheduled  to  increase  by  50%  during  this  period;  in  Oct.  1957  the  target 
was  raised  to  64-4%  above  the  1955  level.  The  1959  output  is  to  increase 
by  9-3%  over  1958. 

The  third  5-year  plan  (1961-65)  is  to  maintain  the  present  annual  in¬ 
crease,  and  emphasis  remains  on  the  production  of  capital  goods,  particularly 
for  the  chemical  industry.  By  1965  gross  industrial  production  is  to  be 
increased  by  95-100%  over  the  1957  level. 

Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  an  important  national  industry.  In  1957, 
5,119,000  hectares  were  arable  land,  4,329,000  hectares  were  forests  and 
1,968,000  hectares  were  permanent  grass  and  pastures. 

In  June  1958  there  were  11,820  co-operative  farms,  and  the  share  of 
farmland  farmed  by  the  ‘socialist  sector’  (co-operative  and  state  farms 
together)  was  said  to  be  72%  of  the  total.  In  1957  there  were  258  motor 
and  tractor  stations,  with  a  total  of  62,650  tractors. 

Agricidtural  production,  which  was  planned  to  increase  by  30%  during 
the  second  6-year  plan,  was  in  1956-57  less  than  before  1939,  both  in  land 
under  cultivation  and  in  production. 

Main  crop  harvest  (in  1,000  metric  tons)  was  as  follows: 


Crop  1934-3S  > 

■Wheat  and  rye  .  .  3,081 

Barley,  oats,  maize  .  .  2,504 

Potatoes  .  .  .  8,635 

Sugar  beet  .  .  .  4,664 


*  Yearly  average. 


1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1956 

2,630 

2,720 

2,800 

2,691 

2,260 

2,100 

2,200 

2,841 

8,830 

8,830  ‘ 

8,500 

9,635 

6,950 

4,700 

5,600 

4,585 

*  Estimated. 


Targets  for  1960  (in  1,000  metric  tons):  Bread  grains,  2,970;  fodder 
grains,  3,910;  maize,  880;  oil  crops,  83;  potatoes,  10,460;  hops,  14-7; 
sugar  beet,  6,840. 
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Actual  yields  in  1956  and  (in  parenthesis)  targets  for  1961-65,  in  terms 
of  quintals  per  hectare,  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  21-3  (26);  barley,  2M 
(25);  rape-seed,  14-6(16);  sugar  beet,  206-7  (312);  green  fodder,  46-4  (63); 
hay,  35-8  (46). 

In  1956  there  were  46,600  tractors  in  operation  and  4,300  combines. 

Production  of  refined  sugar,  in  1957,  was  792,000  metric  tons;  target 
for  1960  is  991,800  metric  tons.  Hops  of  excellent  quality  are  also  grown, 
both  for  export  and  beer  production  (Pilsner);  production  has  fallen  from 
9,167  metric  tons  (average  193-4-38)  to  4,989  in  1948  and  4,903  in  1956.  The 
agricultural  industries  include  also  flourishing  beer,  spirit,  malt  and  food¬ 
stuffs  industries. 

Livestock.  On  30  Sept.  1958  the  number  of  livestock  was:  Cattle,  4-25m. 
(including  2-lm.  cows);  horses  (1957),  542,000;  pigs,  5-72m.;  sheep,  Im.; 
goats  (June  1952),  982,000;  poultry  (June  1958),  48-Olm. 

Forestry.  Czechoslovakia  ranks  among  the  most  richly  wooded  countries 
in  Europe,  and  the  timber  industry  is  important.  The  area  afforested  (in 
hectares)  and  the  timber  yield  (in  1,000  cu.  metres)  was  as  follows:  1948, 
42,697  and  11,070;  1953,  93,799  and  14,049;  1956,  98,838  and  14,468; 
1957,  93,312  and  14,123.  Total  area  of  forest  land  in  1956  was  4,219,624 
hectares. 

Industry.  Nationahzation  of  industry  has  been  laid  down  in  Article 
XII  of  the  constitution  and  implemented  in  the  Nationalization  Laws  of 
24  Oct.  1945,  and  of  28  April  1948.  Subsequently  aU  industry  and  trade, 
as  well  as  artisans’  acti-vities,  have  been  nationahzed  and  incorporated 
in  state  or  municipal  organizations.  (For  further  details,  see  The 
Statesman’s  Yeah-Book,  1952.) 

Nnmber  of  workers  in  industrial  employment  in  1953 :  Mining  and 
manufacturing,  1,750,000;  building  and  construction,  300,000;  transport, 
trade,  public  administration,  2,075,000;  total,  4,125,000. 

Total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  ‘socialist  sector’  (excluding 
agriculture)  was  4,532,000  in  1957. 

The  mineral  production  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  comprises,  inter 
alia,  both  soft  and  hard  coal  (chief  coalfields  Most,  Chomutov,  Kladno, 
Ostrava  and  Sokolov),  iron,  graphite  and  garnets,  silver  (l-6m.  oz.  annually), 
copper  and  lead  (in  Slovakia),  rock-salt  (in  Eastern  Slovakia,  168,700 
short  tons  in  1957)  and  uranium. 

Industrial  production  (in  Im.  metric  tons)  for  calendar  years : 


Hard 

Brown 

Iron 

Crude 

coal 

coal 

Coke 

ore* 

Pig-iron 

steel 

1937 

17-0 

18-0 

3-3 

1-526* 

1-38* 

1-86* 

1950 

18-5 

27-5 

5-6* 

1-6 

2-05  * 

2-8 

1954 

22-0 

37-8 

6-8 

2-2 

2-8 

4-3 

1955 

22-1 

38-7 

7-0 

2-6 

3-0 

4-5 

1956 

23-4 

46-3 

7-3 

2-5 

3-3 

4-9 

1957 

24-4 

60-7 

7-5 

2-8 

3-6 

6-2 

I960* 

29-3 

67-8 

8-63 

3-63 

4-78 

6-64 

‘  Less  than  42®, 

•  Yearly  average  1936- 

CO 

(O 

•  Planned  prod  notion.  ’ 

•  Estimated. 

1948. 

Output  of  other  commodities  in  1957  (in  1,000  metric  tons) :  Crude  oil, 
140;  rolled-steel  products,  3,494;  cement,  3,672;  paper,  378;  butter, 
52 ;  sulphuric  acid,  445 ;  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  74-4 ;  phosphate  fertilizers, 
110;  aluminium,  16-7. 
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Textile  production  (in  Im.  metres)  in  1957:  Cotton,  385;  Unen,  56; 
woollen,  38.  Leather  shoes,  28m.  pairs;  rubber  shoes,  32m.  pairs. 

Production  of  electricity,  12,363m.  kwh.  in  1953 ;  13,610m.  kwh.  in  1954 ; 
15,013m.  kwh.  in  1955;  16,591m.  kwh.  in  1956;  17,720m.  kwh.  in  1957. 

COMMERCE.  Total  trade  (in  Im.  Kcs.)  for  1955-57;  trade  with 
Western  Europe  (in  US$lm.)  for  1952-54; 

1952  1953  1964  1966  1956  1957 

Imports  .  .  .  110-0  83-5  114-6  7,679  8,637  9,985 

Exports  .  .  .  155-9  137-8  142-9  8,467  9,988  9,761 

In  1957  the  share  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  People’s  Democracies,  includ¬ 
ing  China,  in  Czechoslovak  foreign  trade  amounted  to  65%  of  the  total. 

The  state  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  is  being  operated  by  18  import  and 
export  trade  corporations. 

Total  trade  between  U.K.  and  Czechoslovakia  for  calendar  years  (in 
£  sterling,  British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  TJ.K.  .  .  .  6,943,431  4,323,599  5,481,965  8,314,734  6,874,727 

Exports  from  tr.K.  .  .  .  2,275,969  2,835,133  2,578,810  4,187,541  4,250,172 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  662,663  755,770  912,867  960,736  478,360 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Railways.  The  length  of  railway  track,  as  at 
31  Dec.  1956,  was  13,168  km.  Of  this,  2,601  km  was  double-tracked  and 
278  km  electrified.  In  1957,  641m.  passengers  and  160m.  metric  tons  of 
freight  were  carried  by  rail. 

Roads.  There  were,  31  Dec.  1946,  9,121  km  of  first-class  roads,  27,827 
km  of  second-class  roads  and  33,810  km  of  district  and  local  roads.  In 
Dec.  1949,  161,000  passenger  cars  and  63,000  lorries  were  licensed.  In 
1967  buses  carried  893-7m.  passengers ;  lorries,  109m.  metric  tons  of  freight. 
Production  of  passenger  cars  in  1957  (and  target  1958)  was  35,000  (44,000); 
of  these,  18,500  were  sold  in  Czechoslovakia  (13,619). 

Shipping.  The  mercantile  marine,  in  1947,  consisted  of  383  river  craft 
of  236,874  registered  tons  and  4  police  launches.  The  ‘Cechofracht’ 
shipping  company  had,  in  1958,  5  ocean-going  vessels  of  together  37,700 
tons,  based  on  Szczecin. 

Post.  Numberof  telephones  on  30  June  1958  was  764,000;  3-02m.  people 
held  wireless  licences  and  260,100  television  licences. 

Aviation.  Air  transport  is  rtm  by  the  C.S.A.  (Czechoslovakian  Airlines). 
The  main  airports  are:  Prague  (Ruzyne),  Brno  (Cemovice),  Bratislava 
(Vajnory),  Olomouo  (Holice),  Kosice  (Barca).  In  1957,  293,000  passengers 
and  8,221  metric  tons  of  freight  were  flown.  There  are  direct  flights 
Prague-Paris,  Prague-Moscow  and  (4  times  weekly  in  each  direction, 
operated  by  B.E.A.  and  C.S.A.)  Prague— London. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  monetary  unit  in  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic  is  the  koruna  (KCs.)  or  crown  of  100  haler.  Notes  in  circulation : 
1,  3,  6,  10,  26,  60,  100  K6s.  Coin;  1,  3,  6,  10,  25  halers,  and  1  K6.  By 
Presidential  decree  of  20  Oct.  1945  a  monetary  reform  was  introduced 
aiming  at  the  reduction  to  30,000m.  K6s.  of  the  amount  of  paper  money  of 
120,000m.  which  was  circulating  on  31  Oct.  1945. 
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A  further  monetary  reform  took  place  on  1  June  1963,  when  a  new  cur¬ 
rency  was  introduced.  The  koruna  and  haler  remained  the  unit  of  currency, 
but  their  domestic  value  was  appreciated  by  approximately  5  times.  The 
first  koruna  has  a  gold  content  of  0T23426  gramme  of  pure  gold  and  is 
pegged  on  the  rouble  at  K6s.  1-80  =  R.l.  The  International  Monetary- 
Fund  did  not  approve  this  change  of  the  par  value,  and  Czechoslovak 
membership  was  terminated  at  31  Dec.  1954.  At  the  same  date,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  International  Bank  as  she  had  not 
paid  her  subscription.  The  official  rate  of  exchange  for  the  £  sterling  is 
selling  Kcs.  20T0  and  buying  K6s.  20-22  for  £1.  In  Oct.  1957  a  bonus  of 
about  90%  of  the  official  rate  was  introduced  for  non- commercial  trans¬ 
actions,  which  includes  the  encashment  of  traveller  cheques  for  tourists. 
There  is  no  separate  tourist  rate. 

By  Presidential  decree  of  24  Oct.  1945  joint-stock  banks  were  national¬ 
ized;  in  1948  they  were  merged  into  2  institutes:  the  2ivnostenska  banka 
for  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  the  Tatra  banka  for  Slovakia.  These 
two  and  the  post  office  savings  hank  were,  by  decree  of  9  March  1950,  fused 
into  the  State  Bank  of  Czechoslovakia  (Statni  banka  Ceskoslovenska). 

The  2ivnostenska  banka  maintains  an  office  in  London. 

An  exchange  control  law  of  1  Jan.  1954  virtually  precludes  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  branches  of  foreign  business  in  Czechoslovakia  and  prohibits  the 
import  and  export  of  Czechoslovak  currency  and  the  export  of  foreign 
currency. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Oi-  Czechoslovakia  in  Geeat  Beitain  (6-7  Kensington  Palace 

Gardens,  W.8) 

Ambassador.  Miroslav  Galuska  (accredited  29  July  1958). 

Counsellor,  Jifi  Pinkava. 

First  Secretary.  Jan  Snobl. 

Military  and  Air  Attache.  Lieut. -Col.  Karel  Jirasek. 

Commercial  Attache.  Vojtech  Homola. 

Czechoslovakia  also  maintains  embassies  in  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Cliina, 
France,  Germany  (East),  Hungary,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  North  Korea, 
Mongolia,  Poland,  Rumania,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab  Republic,  U.S.A., 
Vietnam  (North),  Yugoslavia;  legations  in  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Cambodia,  Canada,  Denmark,  Equador,  Finland,  Greece, 
Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Lebanon,  Blexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Uruguay. 

Of  Geeat  Britain  in  Czechoslovakia 

Ambassador.  Paul  Francis  Grey,  C.M.G.  (accredited  27  Aug.  1957). 

First  Secretaries.  D.  S.  L.  Dodson,  M.C.;  P.  H.  Laurence,  M.C.  {Com- 
mercial  and  Consul). 

Military  Attache.  Col.  J.  S.  Bolton,  D.S.O. 

Air  AttachL  Group  Capt.  L.  T.  Bryant-Fenn,  D.F.C. 

There  is  a  consular  office  at  Prague. 

Books  of  Reference 

The  Constitution  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  (Engl,  trans.  publ.  by  Ministry  of  Information.) 
Prague,  1948 

Ceskoslovenska  statistika  {Czechoslovak  Statistics).  Pubi.  by  the  Statistioai  Office,  Prague,  177 
vols.  (up  to  1948),  with  English  annotations  from  1947 
Statistickdrocenka  Rep.  C'eskoslovensk^.  [Statist.  Yearbook.]  Prague,  1957 
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Indiistrial  Reports  of  the  Slate  Statistical  Office,  Frague,  Monthly  (in  Czech  and  English) 
Monthly  Survey  of  Forei^  Trade,  Prague  (in  Czech,  Busaian,  English  and  French) 
Statisticki  Zprdvy.  Publ.  by  the  Statistical  Office,  Prague  (monthly  from  Sept.  1956) 
Statisticky  obzor  {Statistical  Review).  Prague.  Monthly  (with  English,  French  and  Bussian 
summaries) 

Allas  de  la  RApuhlique  tchScoslovaque,  texte  r^digtpar  Vaclav  Laska,  Prague,  1936 
Busek,  V.,  and  Spulber,  N.  (ed.),  Czechoslovakia.  New  York,  1957 
Lockhart,  Sir  Robert  B.,  Jan  Masaryk.  New  York,  1951 
Masaryk,  T.  G.,  The  Making  of  a  State,  London,  1929 

ProchAzka,  J.,  and  Hokes,  J.,  English-Czech  and  Czech-English  Dictionary,  lith  ed.  Prague. 
1950 

Le  Coup  de  PragiLe :  une  revolution  pr^fabriquie.  Paris,  1949 
Seton-Watson,  R.  W.,  A  History  of  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks.  London,  1943 
Wanklyn,  H.,  Czechoslovakia.  London,  1954 
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Kongeeiget  Danmaek 

REIGNING  KING 

Frederik  IX,  bom  11  March  1899;  married  24  May  1935  to  Princess 
Ingrid  of  Sweden,  bom  28  March  1910;  offspring:  Princess  Margrethe, 
bom  16  April  1940  (heir  presumptive) ;  Princess  Benedikte,  bom  29  April 
1944;  Princess  Anne-Marie,  born  30  Aug.  1946.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father.  King  Christian  X,  20  April  1947. 


Brother  of  the  King 

Prince  Knud,  born  27  July  1900;  married  8  Sept.  1933  to  Princess 
Caroline-Mathilde  of  Denmark  (see  below) ;  offspring :  Princess  Elisabeth, 
born  8  May  1935;  Prince  Ingolf,  bom  17  Feb.  1940;  Prince  Christian, 
born  22  Oct.  1942. 

Uncles  and  Aunts  of  the  King 

I.  Prince  Carl,  born  3  Aug.  1872 ;  elected  King  of  Norway,  under  the  title  of  Haakon 
Vll,  Not.  1905;  died  21  Sept.  1957. 


II.  Prince  Harald.  bom  8  Oct.  1876;  died  30  March  1949;  married  28  April  1909  to 

Princess  Helena  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderborg-Gliicksborg ;  offspring  ■  Princess  Feodora 
born  3  July  1910;  married  9  Sept.  1937  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schaumbnrg-Lippe  •  Princess 
Caroline-Mathilde,  born  27  April  1912;  married  8  Sept.  1933  to  Prince  Knud,  icond  son 
of  Kmg  Christian  X ;  Alexandrine-Louise,  born  12  Deo.  1914 ;  married  22  Jan.  1937  to  Count 
Lmtpold  Alfred  zu  Oastell-CasteU  (died  6  Not.  1941);  Prince  Gorm.  bom  24  Feb  1919- 
Oluf  Count  of  Rosenborg,  born  10  March  1923.  ’  ’ 

III.  Princess  Ingeborg,  bom  2  Aug.  1878,  died  12  March  1958;  married  27  Aug  1897  to 
Prince  Carl  of  Sweden  (died  24  Got.  1951). 

p.  Dagr^,  bom  23  May  1890 ;  married  23  Not.  1922  to  JOrgen  Castenskiold,  Steward 
of  the  Royal  Hunts;  oflspring:  Carl,  born  1923 ;  Chiistian,  born  1926  •  JOrgen.  born  1928  • 
Dagmar,  born  1931.  ^  ’ 


The  crown  of  Denmark  was  elective  from  the  earliest  times.  In  1448 
after  the  death  of  the  last  male  descendant  of  Swein  Estridsen  the  Danish 
Diet  elected  to  the  throne  Christian  I,  Count  of  Oldenburg,  in  whose  family 
the  royal  dignity  remained  for  more  than  4  centuries,  although  the  crown 
was  not  rendered  hereditary  by  right  till  1660.  The  direct  male  line  of  the 
house  of  Oldenburg  became  extinct  with  King  Frederik  VII  on  15  Nov. 
1863.  In  view  of  the  death  of  the  king  without  direct  heirs,  the  Great 
Powers  signed  a  treaty  at  London  on  8  May  1852,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  made  over  to  Prince  Christian 
of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg,  and  to  the  direct  male 
descendants  of  his  union  with  the  Princess  Louise  of  Hesae-Cassel,  niece  of 
King  Christian  VIII  of  Denmark.  In  accordance  with  this  treaty,  a  law 
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concerning  the  succession  to  the  Danish  crown  was  adopted  by  the  Diet, 
and  obtained  the  royal  sanction  31  July  1853.  Linked  to  the  constitution 
of  5  June  1953,  a  new  Law  of  succession,  dated  27  March  1953,  has  come 
into  force,  which  restricts  the  right  of  succession  to  the  descendants  of  King 
Christian  X  and  Queen  Alexandrine,  and  admits  the  sovereign’s  daughters 
to  the  line  of  succession,  ranking  after  the  sovereign’s  sons. 

King  Frederik  IX  has  a  civil  hst  of  2,437,000  kroner.  Annuities  to 
other  members  of  the  royal  house  amount  to  244,000  kroner. 

Subjoined  is  a  hst  of  the  kings  of  Denmark,  with  the  dates  of  their 
accession,  from  the  time  of  election  of  Christian  I  of  Oldenburg : 


House  of  Oldenburg 


Christian  I 

.  1448 

Christian  IV  . 

.  1588 

Frederik  V 

.  1746 

Hans 

.  1481 

Frederik  III  . 

.  1648 

Christian  VII 

.  1766 

Christian  II 

.  1513 

Christian  V  . 

.  1670 

Frederik  VI 

.  1808 

Frederik  I 

.  1523 

Frederik  IV  . 

.  1699 

Christian  Vni  . 

.  1839 

Oiristian  in 
Frederik  II 

.  15.34 

.  1559 

Christian  VI  . 

.  1730 

Frederik  VII  . 

.  1848 

Ho^ise  of  Schlestpig-Holslein-SoTid^rburg-Olucksburg 

•Christian  IX  .  .  1883  Christian  X  .  1912  Frederik  IX  .  1947 

Frederik  VIII  .  .  1906 


CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  present  constitution  of  Denmark  is  founded  upon  the  ‘Grundlov’ 
(charter)  of  5  June  1953. 

The  legislative  power  hes  with  the  King  and  the  Folketing  (Diet)  jointly. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  who  exercises  his  authority 
through  the  ministers.  The  judicial  power  is  with  the  courts.  The  King 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  Church,  the  olBcial  Church 
of  the  state.  The  King  cannot  assume  any  international  obligation  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Folketing.  The  Folketing  consists  of  one  cham¬ 
ber.  AH  men  and  women  of  Danish  nationality  of  more  than  23  years  of 
age  and  permanently  resident  in  Denmark  possess  the  franchise  and  are 
eligible  for  election  to  the  Folketing,  which  is  at  present  composed  of  179 
members;  135  members  are  elected  by  the  method  of  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation  in  23  districts.  In  order  to  attain  an  equal  representation  of  the 
different  parties,  40  Tillcegsmandater  (additional  seats)  are  divided  among 
such  parties  which  have  not  obtained  sufiBcient  returns  at  the  district 
elections.  Two  members  are  elected  for  the  Faroe  Islands  and  2  for  Green¬ 
land.  The  term  of  the  legislature  is  4  years,  but  the  King  has  power  to 
dissolve  the  Folketing. 

The  Folketing  must  meet  every  year  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October. 
Besides  its  legislative  functions,  it  appoints  every  6  years  judges  who, 
together  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Hojeateret),  form 
the  Bigsret,  a  tribunal  which  can  alone  try  parhamentary  impeachments.  The 
ministers  have  free  access  to  the  house,  but  can  vote  only  if  they  are  members. 

Folketing,  elected  14  May  1957 :  70  Socialists,  45  Liberals,  30  Conserva¬ 
tives,  14  Radical  Left,  6  Communists,  9  Land  Tax  Party,  1  Slesvig  Party 
(German),  2  Faroe  Islands  and  2  Greenland  Representatives;  total,  179. 

The  executive,  acting  under  the  King  as  president  and  called  the  State 
‘Council  (Statsraadet),  is  a  coalition  government  of  Socialists,  Radical  Left  and 
Dand-Tax  Party,  and  was,  in  Feb.  1958,  composed  as  follows; 

Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister.  H.  C.  Hansen. 

Minister  of  Finance,  Viggo  Kampmann. 

Minister  of  Labour  and  Minister  of  Housing.  Kaj  Bundvad. 
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Minister  of  the  Interior.  Seren  Olesen  (Land-Tax  Party). 

Minister  of  Social  Affairs.  Julius  Bomholt. 

Minister  of  Fisheries.  Oluf  Pedersen  (Land-Tax  Party). 

Minister  of  Defence.  Poul  Hansen. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  Karl  Skytte  (Radical). 

Minister  of  Foreign  Trade.  J.  0.  Krag. 

Minister  of  Economic  Affairs.  Bertel  DahJgaard  (Radical). 

Minister  of  Education.  Jorgen  Jorgensen  (Radical). 

Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  Bodil  Koch. 

Minister  of  Trade.  Kjeld  Philip  (Radical). 

Minister  of  Justice.  Hans  Haekkerup. 

Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Minister  of  Greenland.  Kaj  Lindberg. 

Minister  without  Portfolio.  Viggo  Starcke  (Land-Tax  Party). 

The  ministers  are  individually  and  collectively  responsible  for  their  acts, 
and  if  impeached  and  found  guilty,  cannot  be  pardoned  without  the  consent 
of  the  Folketing. 

For  administrative  purposes  Denmark  is  divided  into  22  counties  (Amter), 
each  of  which  is  administered  by  a  governor  (Amtmand).  Moreover,  the 
county  is  a  municipal  division  with  a  county  council  superintending  the 
rural  municipahties  (about  1,300).  There  are  88  urban  municipalities  with 
a  mayor  and  a  town  coimcil.  Rural  as  well  as  urban  municipal  councds  are 
elected  direct  by  universal  suffrage  and  proportional  representation.  Copen¬ 
hagen  forms  a  district  by  itself  and  has  its  own  form  of  administration. 

In  1948  a  separate  legislature  (Lagting)  and  executive  (Landsstyre)  were 
estabhshed  for  the  Faroe  Islands,  to  deal  with  local  matters  as  specified  by 
law. 

The  Constitution  of  1953  gave  Greenland  equal  status  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

N ational  flag ;  white  cross  on  red  (Dannebrog). 

National  anthem:  Kong  Kristian  stod  ved  hojen  Mast  (words  by  J. 
Ewald,  1778;  tune  by  J.  E.  Hartmann,  1780). 

The  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  Act  and  the  Succession  to  the  Throne  Act.  Cocen- 
hagen,  1953 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 

According  to  the  census  held  on  1  Oct.  1955  the  area  of  Denmark 
proper  was  43,042  sq.  km  and  the  population  4,448,401  (103  per  sq.  km). 
Estimated  population,  1  Jan.  1958,  4,499,000. 


Administrative 

divisioas 

Kebenhavn  (Copenhagen)  (city) 


Frederiksberg  . 
Kobeahavns  . 
Koskilde 
Frederiksborg . 
Holbask  . 

Sor0 

Prsesto  . 

.  (borough) 

.  (county) 

•  •  »» 

♦  •  »i 

Bornholm 

•  •  »i 

Maribo  . 

.  „ 

Svendborg 

Odense  . 

Asseus  . 

Vejle 

•  •  i> 

irea  1955 

Population 

(sq.  km) 

1950 

82 

768,105 

9 

118,993 

493 

313,601 

690 

76,781 

1,344 

147,695 

1,752 

126,162 

1,478 

125,884 

1,693 

122,955 

688 

48,134 

1,798 

135,337 

1,667 

149,671 

1,149 

187,963 

667 

57,901 

2,348 

201,113 

Population 

Population 
1955  per 

1955 

sq.  km 

753,361 

9,163 

117,778 

13,538 

398,227 

807 

82,223 

119 

162,889 

121 

127,127 

73 

128,639 

87 

122,919 

73 

48,632 

83 

133,870 

74 

150,365 

90 

196,213 

171 

58,005 

87 

207,881 

88 
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Administrative 

Area  1955 

Population 

Population 

1956  per 

divisions 

(sq.  km) 

1950 

1956 

sq.  km 

Skanderborg  . 

1,719 

134,133 

136,495 

79 

Aarhus  ...» 

804 

198,267 

210,409 

262 

Banders .... 

It 

2,466 

167,336 

170,802 

69 

Aalborg  .... 

2,914 

225,394 

232,885 

80 

Hjorriog 

2,865 

169,690 

173,233 

60 

Thisted  .... 

»> 

1,774 

88,091 

86,703 

49 

Viborg  .... 

3,050 

155,603 

160,018 

62 

Ringkabing 

4,660 

186,861 

198,389 

43 

Eibe 

It 

3,069 

170,448 

178,501 

58 

Haderslev 

1,342 

69,118 

71,715 

63 

Aabenraa 

790 

46,909 

48,676 

62 

Scaderborg 

441 

47,142 

49,604 

112 

Tender  . 

It 

1,390 

41,998 

42,842 

31 

Total  . 

43,042 

4,281,275 

4,448,401 

103 

The  total  population  at  the  census  of  1955  showed  an  increase  during 
1950-55  of  0-78%  per  annum. 

The  population  is  almost  entirely  Scandinavian;  in  1950,  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Denmark  proper,  98-1%  were  bom  in  Denmark. 

On  1  Oct.  1955  the  population  of  the  capital,  Copenhagen  (Koben- 
havn),  was  900,319;  Aarhus,  118,943;  Odense,  105,915;  Aalborg,  83,210; 
Esbjerg,  50,921 ;  Banders,  41,720;  Horsens,  36,567. 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 

LiTing  births  Still  births  Marriages  Divorces 


Deaths  Emigration 


1955 

76,845 

1,400 

35,027 

6,771 

1956 

76,725 

1,362 

34,215 

6,499 

1957 

75,264 

1,167 

34,407 

6,439 

38,789  26,763 

39,688  32,263 

41,730  33,734 


Illegitimate  births:  1955,  6-6%;  1956,  6-8%;  1957,  7%. 


RELIGION 

The  established  religion  of  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1536.  The  affairs  of  the  national  church  are  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  9  bishops,  who  have  no  political  character.  Complete  rehgious 
toleration  is  extended  to  every  sect,  and  no  civil  disabilities  attach  to 
Dissenters. 

According  to  the  census  of  1921  there  were  3,221,843  Protestants,  22,137 
Roman  Cathohcs  (under  a  Vicar  Apostolic  resident  in  Copenhagen),  535 
Greek  Catholics,  5,947  Jews,  17,369  others  or  of  no  confession.  There  were 
56  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1957. 


EDUCATION 

Elementary  education  has  been  compulsory  since  1814.  The  school 
age  is  from  7  to  14. 

Statistics,  1957  ;  Of  the  3,726  schools  36  were  maintained  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  3,331  by  the  local  communities  and  359  were  private.  3,139  were 
primary  schools  (519,865  pupils)  and  587  secondary  schools  (144,375  pupils). 
The  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  mostly  free.  For  higher  instruction 
there  are  a  veterinary  and  agricultural  college  of  Copenhagen  with  about 
166  professors  and  teachers  and  about  900  students ;  357  technical  schools 
with  about  54,500  pupils;  27  training  colleges  for  teachers  with  about 
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5,500  students;  a  high  school  of  commerce  with  about  2,300  pupils;  215 
commercial  schools  with  about  40,000  pupils ;  29  agricultural  or  horticultural 
schools  with  about  2,900  pupils ;  62  folkehojskoler  or  popular  high  schools 
(adult  schools)  with  about  6,500  pupils ;  a  college  of  pharmacy  (founded 
1892)  with  43  teachers  and  128  students;  a  school  for  dentists  with  77 
teachers  and  418  students;  a  royal  academy  of  arts  (founded  1754)  with  106 
teachers  and  about  500  students;  a  technical  university  (founded  1829) 
with  213  teachers  and  about  2,000  students.  The  folkehojakoler  are  all 
private,  but  to  them  and  the  agricultural  schools  the  state  annually  makes 
a  grant  of  about  12'3m.  kroner.  The  University  of  Copenhagen,  founded  in 
1479,  has  about  480  professors  and  teachers,  and  about  4,800  students. 
The  University  of  Aarhus,  founded  in  1928,  and  opened  on  11  Sept.  1933, 
has  220  teachers  and  about  1,900  students. 

Cinemas  (1956).  There  were  465  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
154,332. 

Newspapers  (1957).  There  were  127  daily  newspapers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  1,699,000;  12  of  them  (667,900)  appeared  in  Copenhagen. 

Moeller,  J.  C.,  and  Watson,  Eatherine,  Education  in  Democracy :  The  Folk  High  Schoolt  of 
Dentnark.  London,  1944 

Skrubbeltrang,  E.,  The  Danish  Folk  High  Schools.  Copenhagen,  1947 
Thorsen,  S.,  Newspapers  in  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  1953 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

The  main  body  of  Danish  social  welfare  legislation  is  consolidated  in  four 
acts  concerning  (1)  health  insurance  and  disablement  and  old-age  pensions, 
(2)  employment  injuries  insurance,  (3)  employment  services  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  and  (4)  social  assistance. 

Health  insurance,  covering  some  80%  of  the  population,  provides  free 
medical  care  and  hospitalization,  substantial  subsidies  for  certain  essential 
medicines  and  limited  daily  sickness  allowances,  together  with  some  dental 
care  and  a  funeral  allowance.  Hospitals  are  primarily  municipal. 

Disablement  and  old-age  pensions  cover  the  entire  population.  Old-age 
pension  or  folks  pension  is  paid  either  as  a  minimum  pension  or  as  income- 
graded  pension.  The  folks  pension  act  came  into  force  in  Oct.  1957 ;  when 
in  full  operation  (in  1961)  the  schemes  will  be  as  follows:  Every  person 
over  67  years  is  entitled  to  a  minimum  pension.  Income-graded  pension 
can  bo  paid  to  single  women  over  62  years  and  to  men  and  married  women 
over  67  years.  Minimum  pensions  are  paid  at  the  same  rates  throughout 
the  country  (in  1958:  1,080  kroner  when  both  spouses  are  entitled,  and  720 
kroner  to  single  persons).  The  income-graded  pension  is  graded  according 
to  residence  and  income  of  the  recipient,  the  highest  pension  being  paid  in 
the  capital.  When  both  spouses  are  entitled  to  a  pension  it  amounts  to 
5,424  kroner  annually  in  Copenhagen.  A  single  pensioner  is  entitled  to 
roughly  two-thirds  of  this  amount.  If  the  pensioner  has  other  income 
exceeding  certain  limits,  reduction  are  made,  but  not  below  the  minimum 
pension.  Pension  rates  are  adjusted  twice  a  year  according  to  the  cost-of- 
living  index. 

The  disablement  pension  scheme  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  income- 
graded  folks  pension. 

Employment  injuries  insurance  provides  for  daily  sickness  allowances, 
disablement  or  survivors’  pensions  and  funeral  allowances.  The  scheme 
covers  practically  all  employees. 
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Employment  services  are  provided  partly  by  regional  public  employment 
agencies  and  partly  by  the  unemployment  insurance  funds,  which  have  a 
membership  of  685,000.  The  insurance  against  unemployment  provides 
daily  allowances  (including  child  supplements)  plus  fuel  and  rent  allowances 
in  cases  of  prolonged  unemployment. 

The  Social  Assistance  Act  deals  with  the  care  of  the  aged  (old  people’s 
homes),  rehabilitation  and  training  of  cripples,  the  blind,  etc.,  and  the  care 
of  children  (including  placement  of  children  in  foster  homes  or  institutional 
care).  The  social  assistance  provisions,  moreover,  cover  cases  of  need  which 
are  not  provided  for  by  the  insurance  schemes.  Tinally,  a  number  of  family 
welfare  benefits  are  provided  for  under  this  Act,  e.g.,  free  school  meals, 
institutions  for  day-time  care  of  children,  etc. 

Total  social  expenditure,  including  hospital  and  health  services, 
amounted  in  the  financial  year  1955-56  to  2,900m.  kroner  (12%  of  the  net 
national  income). 

Jensen,  O.,  Social  Services  in  Denmark.  Copenhagen,  1948 
Manniche,  Peter,  Denmark :  A  Social  Laboratory.  Copenhagen  and  Oxford,  1939 
Nelson,  G.  E.,  Social  Welfare  in  Scandinavia.  Copenhagen,  1953. — (ed.).  Freedom  and 
Welfare:  Social  Pattern  in  the  Northern  Countries  of  Europe.  Copenhagen,  1953 

JUSTICE 

The  lowest  courts  of  justice  in  Denmark  are  organized  in  99  tribunals 
{underretter),  where  minor  cases  are  dealt  with  by  a  single  judge.  Cases  of 
greater  consequence  are  dealt  with  by  the  superior  courts  {Landsretteme) ; 
these  courts  are  also  courts  of  appeal  for  the  above-named  minor  cases. 
Of  superior  courts  there  are  two :  0stre  Landsret  in  Copenhagen  with 
30  judges,  Vestre  Landsret  in  Viborg  with  20  judges.  From  these  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  {Hejesteret}  in  Copenhagen,  composed  of  15 
judges.  Judges  under  65  years  of  age  can  be  removed  only  by  judicial 
sentence. 

In  1955,  7,220  men  and  694  women  were  convicted  of  crimes  and  delicts. 
On  31  Dec.  1957,  1,523  men  and  41  women  were  in  the  state  penitentiaries. 


FINANCE 

The  budget  (Finanslov for  slag)  must  be  laid  before  the  Folketing  not 
later  than  4  months  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  fiscal  year.  The  annual 
financial  accounts  (Statsregnshab)  must  be  examined  by  4  revisers,  elected 
by  the  Folketing.  Their  report  is  submitted  to  the  Folketing. 

The  following  shows  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for  2  fiscal 
years  ending  31  March  and  the  estimates  for  3  years  (in  1,000  kroner) : 


1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58* 

1958-59* 

1959-60* 

Oiirrent  revenue 

4,693,863 

4,994,329 

5,393,243 

5,683,265 

5,900,000 

Ourrent  expenditure . 

4,080,193 

4,496,309 

4,810,885 

5,000,902 

5,900,000 

From  1955-56  receipts  and  expenditures  of  special  government  funds  and  expenditures  on 
public  works  are  Included. 

*  Estimates. 


The  central  government  debt  on  31  March  1957  amounted  to  8,848m. 
kroner. 


DEFENCE 


In  accordance  with  the  military  defence  act  of  1951,  a  chief  of  defence 
assisted  by  a  defence  staff  leads  the  military  defence. 
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All  basic  matters  concerning  the  3  armed  forces  are  treated  by  a  defence 
council  consisting  of  the  chief  of  defence,  the  chief  of  defence  staff  and  the 
commanders-in-chief  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

The  military  defence  of  Denmark  is  based  upon  national  conscription, 
which  was  introduced  in  1849.  At  the  age  of  17  years  the  young  recruits 
are  entered  upon  the  conscription  roUs,  and  between  the  age  of  19  and 
25  they  receive  their  first  mihtary  training  over  a  period  of  about  16 
months. 

Army.  The  Army  is  organized  in  corps,  divisions  and  brigades.  The 
men  of  the  latest  8  years’  service  form  the  troops  of  the  line,  while  those  of 
the  previous  years  (until  their  60th  year)  form  the  local  defence,  the  reserve 
and  Home  Guard.  The  annual  call-up  is  about  17,000;  the  Army  Home 
Guard  consists  of  about  48,000  volunteers. 

The  Army  comprises  regular  officers,  n.c.o.s  and  reserve  officers.  The 
Army  has  schools  for  training  of  officers  and  n.c.o.s,  as  well  as  arsenals  for 
the  manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions. 

Navy.  The  Navy  comprises  the  fleet  and  the  coast-defence  forces.  It 
includes  2  coastal  destroyers,  6  frigates  (including  3  of  the  ‘  Hunt  ’  class  lent 
by  Great  Britain  in  1953  for  8  years),  4  corvettes,  10  patrol  vessels,  4  sub¬ 
marines  (1  on  loan  from  the  British  Navy),  6  minelayers,  8  coastal  mine¬ 
sweepers,  17  motor  torpedo-boats,  9  patrol  boats,  7  inshore  minesweepers, 
2  depot  ships,  the  royal  yacht  (Dannebrog),  2  surveying  vessels  (Freja  and 
Eeimdal),  2  fishery  patrol  craft  and  a  number  of  seaward  defence  and  auxili¬ 
ary  craft. 

The  coast  defence  includes  several  permanent  fortifications.  Naval 
personnel  total  about  7,000  officers  and  men. 

The  Naval  Home  Guard  consists  of  about  2,000  volunteers. 

Air  Force,  Dating  back  to  1911,  the  Air  Force  comprised  separate 
army  and  naval  air  arms  until  1  Oct.  1950,  when  the  independent  Royal 
Danish  Air  Force  was  formed.  Its  operational  units  are  controlled  by  a 
Tactical  Air  Command,  which  is  supplemented  by  a  Training  Command  and 
Air  Material  Command.  Pilots  are  being  trained  in  Canada  by  the  R.C.A.F., 
but  the  air  force  trains  all  other  personnel  and  has  an  Officers’  School  at 
Jonstrup.  Air  Force  H.Q.  is  at  Vedbaek. 

Present  strength  is  approximately  300  aircraft  and  7,000  personnel. 
They  form  one  day-fighter  squadron  of  Hunters,  one  all-weather  fighter 
squadron  of  F-86D  Sabres,  6  fighter-bomber  squadrons  of  F-84G  Thunderjets, 
a  transport  squadron  with  C-47s,  a  general-purpose,  communications  and 
rescue  squadron  TOth  Pembroke  transports  and  H-19  helicopters,  and  a 
reconnaissance  unit  with  RF-84F  Thunderflash  aircraft. 

The  Air  Force  Homo  Guard  consists  of  about  9,000  volunteers. 

PRODUCTION 

In  1950,  23%  of  the  population  lived  on  agriculture,  gardening  and 
forestry,  1%  on  fishery,  28%  on  industries  and  handicrafts,  8%  on  con¬ 
struction,  13%  on  commerce,  etc.,  7%  on  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion,  and  9%  on  administration,  professional  services,  etc.,  while  11% 
received  old-age  pensions  or  had  private  means. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  gross  factor  income  (in  Im.  kroner)  by 
mdustrial  origin  in  1955,  1956  and  1957: 
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1955  1956  1957 


Agriculture  .... 

Forestry  ..... 
Gardening,  fur-farming,  etc. 
Fishing  ..... 
Peat  and  lignite  production 

Current 

prices 

4,870 

91 

372 

148 

49 

1949 

prices 

4,350 

57 

284 

110 

39 

Current 

prices 

5,375 

93 

370 

156 

74 

1949 

prices 

4,515 

57 
319 
117 

58 

Current 

prices 

5,210 

87 

432 

184 

90 

1949 

prices 

4,910 

54 

350 

137 

73 

Total  .... 

5,530 

4,840 

6,068 

5,066 

6,003 

5,624 

Manufacturing  industries 
Handicrafts  .... 

Construction  .... 

Gas,  electricity  and  water  . 

5,296 

2,850 

1,935 

490 

4,250 

2,025 

1,385 

550 

5,572 

2,975 

2,020 

550 

4,309 

1,950 

1,380 

600 

6,175 

3,225 

2,165 

590 

4,625 

2,000 

1,425 

576 

Total  .... 

10,571 

8,210 

11,117 

8,239 

12,155 

8,525 

"Wholesale  and  retail  trade,  etc.  . 
Banking  and  insurance 

Catering  establishments 

Cinemas,  theatres,  etc. 

4,000 

677 

352 

68 

3,260 

500 

251 

62 

4,150 

722 

364 

69 

3,275 

515 

251 

50 

4,475 

761 

381 

70 

3,475 

630 

256 

46 

Total  .... 

5,097 

4,053 

5,305 

4,091 

5,687 

4,307 

Shipping  .  .  .  . 

Other  transportation  . 

862 

1,838 

626 

1,349 

1,114 

1,925 

694 

1,365 

1,260 

2,100 

765 

1,435 

Total  .... 

2,700 

1,975 

3,039 

2,059 

3,360 

2,200 

Use  of  dwellings 

Professions  .... 

Domestic  services 

Government  services  . 

1,157 

530 

310 

2,607 

915 

410 

242 

1,795 

1,224 

670 

319 

2,860 

930 

415 

240 

1,840 

1,320 

600 

325 

3,050 

944 

425 

240 

1,870 

Gross  factor  income  . 

28,502 

22,440 

30,502 

22,880 

32,500 

24,035 

Plus  indirect  taxes  . 

Less  subsidies 

2,726 

76 

— 

2,930 

75 

— 

3,075 

75 

— 

Gross  national  product  at 
market  prices 

31,152 

24,024 

33,367 

24,475 

35,500 

25,685 

Ageicultueb 

The  soil  of  Denmark  ia  greatly  subdivided,  owing  partly  to  the  state  of 
the  law,  which  forbids  the  merging  of  existing  farms  into  larger  farms  and 
encourages  the  parcelling  out  of  the  land.  In  1955  the  total  number  of 
j  farms  was  198,800.  There  were  93,100  small  holdings  {0-55-10  hectares), 
i  101,600  medium-size  holdings  (10-60  hectares)  and  4,100  holdings  with 
more  than  60  hectares. 

Whereas  the  number  of  farmers  has  remained  almost  unchanged  during 
the  past  15  years,  the  number  of  agricultural  workers  has  declined  steadily 
from  306,900  in  July  1939  to  163,000  in  July  1957. 

In  July  1957  the  cultivated  area  was  utilized  as  follows  (in  1,000  hec¬ 
tares) :  Grain,  1,395;  peas  and  beans,  9;  root  crops,  590;  other  crops, 
82;  green  fodder  and  grass,  1,030;  fallow,  4;  total  cultivated  area,  3,117. 


Chief  crops 

1955 

Area  (1,000  hectares) 

1956  1957 

Production  (in  1,000 
metric  tons) 

1955  1956  1957 

ATheat  . 

67 

66 

64 

254 

266 

273 

llye 

77 

109 

116 

191 

291 

313 

Barley  . 

611 

648 

691 

2,200 

2,402 

2,560 

Oats 

266 

255 

236 

863 

852 

786 

Mixed  grain  . 

306 

290 

288 

836 

853 

829 

Potatoes 

94 

96 

88 

1,442 

2,140 

1,781 

Root  crops 

476 

488 

502 

20,590 

25,213 

24,206 
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Livestock,  13  July  1958;  Horses,  254,000;  cattle,  3,214,000;  pigs, 
5,409,000;  sheep,  34,000;  poultry,  23,060,000. 

Production  (in  1,000  metric  tons):  Milk,  1955,  5,124;  1956,5,068;  1957, 
5,344;  butter,  1955,  164;  1956,  165;  1957,  175;  cheese,  1955,  87;  1966,84; 
1957,  98;  beef,  1955,  227;  1956,  238;  1957,  270;  pork  and  bacon,  1955, 
532;  1956,  500;  1957,  545;  eggs,  1955,  142;  1956,  139;  1957,  141. 

In  July  1957  the  number  of  farm  tractors  was  78,000. 


Fisheeies 

The  total  value  of  the  fish  caught  was  (in  Im.  kroner),  1950,  166;  1961, 
176;  1962,  185;  1963,  209;  1954,221;  1955,252;  1956,265;  1957,290. 

Manueactuees 

Although  only  very  few  industrial  raw  materials  are  produced  within 
the  country,  considerable  industries  have  been  developed. 

According  to  the  census  of  manufacturing,  1  June  1948,  there  were 
91,000  establishments  employing  altogether  665,000  persons.  The  following 
are  some  data  for  the  most  important  industries  in  1957.  The  table  covers 
establishments  with  more  than  5  wage-earners. 


Branch  of  industry 
Food  industry  .... 

Beverage  industry  .... 
Tobacco  factories  .... 
Textile  industry  .... 
Footwear  and  clothing  industry 
Wood  industry  (except  furniture) 
Manufacturing  of  furniture 
Paper  industry  .... 

Graphic  industry  .... 
Leather  products  (except  footwear)  . 
Rubber  industry  .... 
Chemical  industry  .... 
Oil  and  coal  products 
Stone,  clay  and  glass  industry  . 

Metal  works  ..... 
Manufacture  of  metal  products 
Engine  works,  including  iron  foundries 
Manufacture  of  electrical  machines,  etc. 
Transportation  equipment 


Value  of 

Number  of  production  Value  added 
wage-earners  (1,000  kroner)  (1,000  kroner) 
22,033  2,690,665  660,903 

7,661  480,056  302,807 

7,411  374,145  170,656 

20,061  1,003,595  401,343 

22,689  903,124  403,101 

11,722  449,253  217,756 

4,947  169,421  98,693 

8,283  559,076  221,344 

12,717  677,865  426,554 

2,211  126,316  46,650 

3,598  149,836  77,113 

10,254  1,378,408  481,796 

1,487  140,235  60,518 

15,960  654,498  400,332 

2,593  468,551  127,131 

15,405  712,350  361,765 

30,355  1,424,948  760,656 

18,861  958,544  483,325 

26,002  1,436,243  593,539 


PowEE  Supply 

Owing  to  the  concentration  of  power  production,  the  number  of  power 
stations  has  declined  from  371  in  1949-50  to  284  in  1956-57,  while  the  net 
power  production  (in  Im.  kwh.)  has  risen  from  1,689  in  1949-50  to  3,729  in 


Ecmomic  Survey  oj  Denmark,  1954.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Afiairs  and  Economic  Secretariat 
Copenhagen,  1954 

Overseas  Economic  SuTV!^ ;  Denmark.  H.M.S.O.,  1953 

Jensen,  E.,  lianisA  AyricKtorer  Its  Economic  Development.  Copenhagen,  1937 

Eavnholt,  H.,  The  Danish  Co-operative  Movement.  Copenhagen,  1947 


COMMERCE 

The  following  table  shows  the  value,  in  1,000  kroner,  of  special  imports 
and  exports  (excluding  precious  metal)  for  calendar  years : 
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Imports  . 
Exports  . 


1952 

1933 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

6,645,007 

6,880,008 

8,033,949 

8,097,861 

9,015,612 

9,344,066 

5,873,967 

6,099,918 

6,550,221 

7,198,097 

7,562,684 

7,982,424 

Imports  and  exports  (in  1,000  kroner)  for  calendar  years  : 


Leading  oonunodities 
Live  animals,  meat,  etc. 

Dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  . 
Fish  and  fish  preparations  . 
Oereab  and  cereal  preparations  . 
Sugar  and  sugar  preparations 
Coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  etc. 

Feeding  stuff  for  animals  . 
Wood,  lumber,  pulp,  etc.  . 
Textile  fibres,  yams,  fabrics,  etc. 
Fuels,  lubricants,  etc. 
Pharmaceutical  products  . 
Fertilizers  .  .  .  . 

Metals,  manufactures  of  metals  . 
Machinery  .  .  .  . 

Transport  equipment 


1956 

Imports  Exports 
17,302 


1957 

Imports  Exports 


1,481 

28,977 

458,570 

7,964 

303,725 

462,870 

275,600 

770,064 

1,722,087 

49,948 

375,980 

1,070,642 

745,773 

768,710 


2,342,797 

1,671,801 

231,756 

209,303 

39,854 

7,626 

80,934 

34,868 

123,133 

14,960 

81,725 

53,793 

230,660 

1,006,591 

290,298 


18,281 

1,895 

33,734 

265,900 

7,411 

310,032 

331,333 

307,128 

869,727 

1,721,600 

68,654 

395,738 

1,238,467 

862,715 

793,679 


2,504,600 
1,577,422 
237,093 
132,285 
87,179 
8,665 
80,447 
47,653 
129  454 
10,259 
104,926 
58,808 
246,082 
1,071,421 
291,969 


Distribution  of  Danish  foreign  trade  (in  1,000  kroner)  for  calendar  years : 


Imports 

Exports 

Countries 

1955 

1956 

1967 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Belgium  . 

420,009 

398,401 

367,114 

108,038 

93,221 

93,177 

Finland  . 

173,544 

140,260 

154,596 

186,593 

149,996 

111,941 

France  . 

441,238 

339,396 

397,036 

156,945 

245,414 

195,297 

Germany 

1,623,010 

1,854,306 

1,883,906 

1,316,992 

1,476,842 

1,616,012 

Norway  . 

267,552 

321,110 

334,868 

304,144 

310,222 

299,746 

Sweden  . 

721,996 

808,853 

840,208 

517,206 

623,990 

706,313 

Switzerland 

135,619 

171,312 

160,049 

111,731 

112,928 

109,324 

U.K. 

2,077,168 

2,205,855 

2,286,438 

2,412,619 

2,340,156 

2,228,677 

U.S.A.  . 

637,392 

905,041 

923,839 

631,308 

562,116 

664,383 

Total  trade 

(British 

Board  of 

Trade 

returns) 

between 

Denmark 

(without  the  Faroe  Islands)  and  U.K. 

(in  £  sterling) : 

1938 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  37,867,695  122,624,977  122,367,061  114,088,095  116,747,109 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  15,781,069  73,649,150  82,284,984  85,746,231  76,792,077 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  585,920  1,520,219  1,267,409  1,760,898  1,750,668 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Shipping.  On  31  Dec.  1957  the  Danish  merchant  fleet  consisted  of 
2,334  vessels  (above  20  GRT)  of  2,051,162  GRT. 

In  1957,  85,000  vessels  of  22-lm.  net  tons  entered  the  Danish  ports, 

I  unloading  16,380,000  metric  tons  and  loading  6,214,000  metric  tons  of 
cargo. 


Roads.  Denmark  proper  had  (1  Jan.  1958)  3,864  km  of  streets,  8,396 
km  of  roads  and  46,098  km  of  by-ways,  excluding  private  roads.  Motor 
vehicles  registered  at  31  Dec.  1957  comprised  268,579  passenger  cars, 
114,987  lorries,  11,254  taxicabs,  3,181  buses  and  125,648  motor  cycles. 


Railways.  There  were  in  1957  railways  of  a  total  length  of  4,509  km 
open  for  traffic.  Of  this  total,  2,554  km  belong  to  the  state.  The  revenue 
for  1956-57  amounted  to  266m.  kroner  from  passenger  transport  and 
277m.  kroner  from  freight. 


Post.  There  were  in  1958,  1,637  post  offices.  The  length  of  state 
telegraph  and  telephone  Unes  (31  March  1958)  was  476,017  km;  number 
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of  offices,  656.  At  the  same  date  the  railway  telegraphs  had  416  offices. 
On  31  Dec.  1967  the  length  of  telephone  circuits  of  private  companies  was 
605,320  km.  On  31  Dec.  1967  there  were  712,000  telephone  subscribers. 
Postal  revenues,  1957-58,  354,808,000  kroner;  expenditure,  321,044,000 
kroner. 

The  number  of  holders  of  wireless  licences,  1958,  was  1,447,000;  of 
television  licences,  137,000. 

Aviation.  On  1  Oct.  1950  the  3  Scandinavian  airlines,  Det  Danske 
Luftfartsselskab,  ABA  and  DNL,  combined  in  Scandinavian  Airlines 
System.  In  1957  SAS  flew  54-5m.  km  and  carried  1,396,000  passengers. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  krone  of  100  ere.  In  1931  Denmark  went  off 
the  gold  standard,  as  established  by  the  Coinage  Act  of  1873.  For  the 
present  parity  of  the  krone  see  p.  25;  in  July  1958  £1  equalled  19-34  kroner. 

Gold  coins  are  20-kroner  and  10-kroner  pieces.  The  20-kroner  piece 
weighs  8,961  grammes  0-900  fine,  and  thus  contains  8-0645  grammes  of  fine 
gold.  Small  change:  2-kroner  and  1 -kroner  pieces  of  copper-aluminium- 
niokel;  25-0re  and  lO-ore  pieces  of  copper-nickel,  and  5-0re,  2-0re  and  l-ore 
pieces  of  copper— tin— zinc,  pure  aluminium  or  pure  zinc. 

On  31  Dec.  1957  the  accounts  of  the  National  Bank  balanced  at  5,448m. 
kroner.  The  assets  included  68-4m.  kroner  in  bullion  and  specie.  The 
liabilities  included  2,432m.  kroner  note  issue,  50m.  kroner  general  capital 
fund  and  55m.  kroner  reserve  fund. 

On  31  March  1957  there  were  497  savings  banks,  with  3,697,306  accounts 
and  deposits  of  5,961m.  kroner. 

On  31  Dec.  1957  there  were  156  other  banks  for  commercial,  agricultural 
and  industrial  purposes;  their  deposits  amounted  to  7,872m.  kroner;  their 
advances  to  6,994m.  kroner. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  obligatory 
in  Denmark  since  1  April  1912. 


THE  FAROE  ISLANDS 


Area,  1,399  sq.  km;  population  (30  Nov.  1955),  32,380.  The  main 
industries  are  fishery  and  agriculture.  Exports,  mainly  fresh,  frozen  and 
salted  fish  and  dried  cod,  amounted  to  91,792,000  ki-oner  in  1957;  imports 
to  9,050,000  kroner. 

Total  trade  with  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Be-exports  from  U.K. 


1951 

1955 

1956 

1957 

195S 

128,927 

156,829 

117,290 

96,177 

42,035 

369,894 

409,015 

544,519 

536,484 

577,998 

39,955 

28,958 

31,955 

27,966 

23,587 

Williamson,  K.,  The  Atlantic  Islands :  A  Study  of  the  Faeroe  Life  and  Scene,  London,  134S 


GREENLAND 

^Greenland  is  situated  between  69°  46'  and  83°  39'  N.  lat  and  11°  39'  and 
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Area,  2,176,000  sq.  km,  made  up  of  1,834,000  sq.  km  of  ice  cap  and 
342,000  sq.  km  of  ice-free  land.  The  population,  31  Dec.  1955,  numbered 
27,101.  Of  the  total,  1,867  were  Europeans.  West  Greenland  had  a 
population  of  24,660,  East  Greenland  of  1,986,  North  Greenland  (Thule)  of 
455. 

Until  1953  Greenland  was  a  non-seK-governing  territory.  On  5  Jvme 
1953  a  new  constitution  came  into  force  in  Denmark,  which  made  Greenland 
an  integral  part  of  the  Danish  Realm  with  the  same  rights  and  the  same 
measure  of  self-governing  as  the  rest  of  Denmark. 

A  Danish- American  agreement  for  the  common  defence  of  Greenland 
was  signed  on  27  April  1951. 

Until  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  hunting  of  land  and  sea  mammals, 
especially  seals,  was  the  main  occupation  of  the  population ;  now  fishing  is 
most  important. 

Considerable  coal  resources  are  available,  but  the  calorific  value  of  the 
coal  Ls  relatively  small.  A  deposit  of  the  valuable  mineral  cryolite  is 
situated  at  Ivigtut.  In  1948  deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  were  discovered  at 
Mestersvig  in  East  Greenland.  A  Danish  company  ‘Nordisk  Mineselskab 
A/S.’  (The  Northern  Mining  Company,  Ltd)  has  been  granted  a  concession 
for  further  exploitation,  and  utilization  of  the  ore  deposits  found,  some 
l-2m.  tons,  began  in  1956. 

Imports  (c.i.f.  Greenland)  (in  1,000  kroner):  Erom  Denmark,  1957, 
77,903;  1956,  68,197;  from  other  countries,  1957,  13,058;  1956,  10,193. 
Exports  (f.o.b.  Greenland)  (in  1,000  kroner):  To  Denmark,  1957,  24,813; 
1956,  23,145;  to  other  countries,  1957,  37,847;  1956,  20,470. 

Exports  to  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns),  1954,  £50;  1955,  £203; 
1956,  £23,286;  1957,  nil;  1958,  nil.  Imports  from  U.K.,  £77,529  in 
1954;  £67,156  in  1955;  £121,466  in  1956;  £131,534  in  1957;  £101,034  in 
1958.  Re-exports,  1955,  £2,861;  1956,  nil;  1957,  £57;  1958,  nil. 

Beretninger  vedrorende  Grenland.  Issued  by  Ministry  of  Greenland  ^  . 

Meddelelser  om  Orenland.  Ed.  Kommissionen  for  videnskabelige  undersogelser  :  Gronland. 

Copenhagen,  1897  ff.  „  . 

Boggild,  0.  B.,  The  Mineralogy  of  Greenland.  Copenhagen,  1953 

Boyd,  L.  A.,  and  others.  The  Coast  of  North-east  Greenland.  New  York,  194S 

Stefansson,  Vilhalmur,  Kew  York,  1942 

Vald,  M.  (ed.),  Greenland.  3  vols.  Copenhagen  and  London,  19o0 

Williamson,  G.,  Changing  Greenland.  London,  1953 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Denmaek  in  Great  Britain  (29  Pont  St.,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  Vincens  de  Steensen-Leth,  G.C.V.O.  (accredited  12  March 
1954). 

Counsellor.  Birger  Ove  ICronmann. 

Secretary.  Hans  von  Haffner. 

Attache.  M.  Prehn. 

Commercial  Counsellor.  Aksel  Christiansen. 

Commercial  Secretaries.  Erik  Wagtmann;  Bent  Christensen;  Erik 
Andersen* 

Naval  Attache.  Capt.  E.  T.  Soiling.  ,  ^ 

Military  Attache.  H.R.H.  Lieut.-Col.  Prince  Georg  of  Denmark,  C.V.O. 

Air  Attache.  Lieut.-Col.  Jens  Borge  Danielsen. 

Press  and  Cultural  Counsellor.  Harry  E.  Agerbak. 

Agricultural  Counsellor.  P.  A.  Moltesen. 

Fisheries  Attache.  J.  C.  Bogstad. 
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There  are  consular  representatives,  at  all  important  centres,  including 
Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Portsmouth  and 
Southampton. 

Denmark  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina  (also  legation  for 
Paraguay),  Belgium  (also  legation  for  Luxembourg),  Brazil,  Canada,  China, 
Finland,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  India  (also  legation  for  Ceylon), 
Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico  (also  legation  for  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama), 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru  (also  legation  for  Bolivia),  Poland, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Thailand  (also  legation  for  Burma, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Malaya,  Philippines,  Vietnam),  Turkey  (also  legation  for 
Israel),  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab  Republic  (also  legation  for  Ethiopia,  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  Sudan),  U.S.A.,  Yugoslavia  (also  legation  for  Bulgaria);  legations 
in  Australia,  Austria,  Chile,  C^olombia,  Czechoslovakia,  Ecuador,  Hungary, 
Indonesia,  Iraq,  New  Zealand,  Rumania,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Uruguay. 
Venezuela. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Denmark 

Ambassador.  Sir  Roderick  Barclay,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.  (appointed  9 
Oct.  1956). 

Counsellors,  R.  W.  Selby;  A.  H.  Ballantyne,  C.V.O.  [Commercial  and 
Consul-Genera  I ) . 

First  Secretaries.  Dr  Grace  Thornton,  M.V.O.;  C.  de  Sails,  M.B.E.; 
J.  Oates  [Labour,  resident  in  Stockholm);  A.  W.  D.  Eves  [Information) i 
M.  W.  Taylor,  M.B.E.  [Agriculture). 

Naval  and  Military  AttacM.  Cdr  J.  L.  Buckeridge,  M.B.E. ,  R.N. 

Air  Attache.  Wing  Cdr  P.  J.  Simpson,  D.S.O.,  D.F.C. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Aabenraa,  Aalborg,  Aarhus,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Esbjerg,  Odense  and  at  Thorshavn  and  Klaksvig  (Faroe  Islands). 


Books  of  Reference 


Statistical  information.  The  Danish  Statistical  Department  (Prederiksholms  Kanal 
27,  Copenhagen  K.)  was  founded  in  1849  and  reorganized  in  1896;  it  is  administratiTelT 
placed  under  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Chief:  0.  Uhich  Mortensen.  Statistics  concerning 

banks  and  railways  are  outside  its  purview.  Its  main  publications  are  :  Statistisb  Aarbog. _ 

^atistiske  hflerretningeT, — Statistiske  Meddelelser. — Handelsstatistiske  Meddelelser, — Statistisk 
Tabelvaerker.—Det  statistiske  departmerUy  1920-50  (1951) 


Economic  Survey  of  Denmurk.  Economic  Secretariat  of  the  Qovenament  Annually 
Bibliografisk  Fortegnelse  over  Staiens  Trykso^er  og  stat^miderstettede  Publikationer  Conen- 
hagen,  Royal  Library.  Annual  ’  ^ 

Eania  polyglotta.  Repertoire  bibliographique  annuel  des  ouvrages  en  langues  HTanghres  varus  en 
Lanemark.  Annual  -y  r  •' 


Kongelig  Dansk  Hof  og  Statskalender.  KObenhavn.  Annual 
Denmark.  Overseas  Economic  Svrvey.  1955 

Brondsted,  J.»  and  Gedde,  K.,  De  fern  lange  Aar.  3  vols.  Copenhagen,  1945-47 
Brynildsen,  F.,  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Dano-Eorxoegian  Languages,  2  vols.  Copen¬ 
hagen,  1902—07 

Danstrup,  J.,  Uislory  of  Denmark.  2nd  ed.  Copenhagen,  1949 

Priis,  H.,  (ed.).  Scandinavia  Between  East  and  West.  Cornell  Dniv.  Press  Ithaca  1950 
Prisoh,  H.,  and  others,  Danmark  besot  og  befriet.  3  vols.  Copenhagen,  1945-48  ’ 

Gedde,  K.,  This  is  Denmark.  Copenhagen,  194S 

Krabbe,  L.,  Histoire  de  Danemark.  Copenhagen  and  Paris,  1950 

Nelson,  G.  R.  {ed.)  Freedom  and  Welfare.  Social  patterns  in  the  norOiem  amntries  of  Europe 
Kobenhavn,  1953  ^  * 


Stobbeltrang,  P.,  Agricultural  Development  andRural  Reform  in  Denmark.  PAO  Agricultural 
otudies  22.  R,ome«  1953 

Trap,  J.V.,  Kongeriget  Danmark.  5th  ed.  11  vols.  Copenhagen,  1953  ff. 

Vinterberg,  H.,  and  Bodelsen,  0.  A.,  Dansk-engelsk  ordbog.  Copenhagen,  1954-56 

National  Library.  Det  Kongelige  Bibliotek,  Copenhagen.  Librarian :  P.  Birkelund. 
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ReptJblioa  Dominicana 

On  6  Dec.  1492  Columbus  discovered  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  which 
he  called  La  Espanola;  for  a  time  it  was  called  Hispaniola.  The  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  founded  by  his  brother,  Bartholomew,  in  1496,  is  the  oldest 
city  in  the  Americas  and  was  for  long  the  centre  of  Spanish  power  in  America. 
The  western  third  of  the  island — now  known  as  the  Republic  of  Haiti — 
was  later  occupied  and  colonized  by  the  French,  to  whom  the  Spanish  colony 
of  Santo  Domingo  was  also  ceded  in  1795.  In  1808  the  Dominican  popula¬ 
tion,  aided  by  British  troops,  expelled  the  French,  and  the  colony  returned 
to  the  rule  of  Spain,  from  which  it  declared  its  independence  in  1821.  It 
was  invaded  and  held  by  the  Haitians  from  1822  to  1844,  when  they  were 
expelled,  and  the  Dominican  Repubhc  was  founded  and  a  constitution 
adopted.  Great  Britain,  in  1850,  was  the  first  country  to  recognize  the 
Dominican  Repubhc.  The  country  was  occupied  by  American  Marines  from 
1916  until  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  in  1924.  In  1936  the  name  of 
the  capital  city  was  changed  from  Santo  Domingo  to  Ciudad  Trujillo. 

National  flag :  blue,  red ;  quartered  by  a  white  cross. 

National  anthem:  Quisqueyanos  vahentes,  alzemos  (words  by  E. 
Prud’homme;  tune  by  J.  Reyes,  1883). 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  repubhc  is  governed 
under  the  constitution  proclaimed  on  1  Dec.  1955. 

Congress  is  composed  of  a  senate  of  23  members  (1  from  each  of  the  22 
provinces  and  1  from  the  National  District)  chosen  for  6  years  by  direct 
popular  vote  and  a  chamber  of  52  deputies  (1  for  every  60,000  inhabitants 
or  fraction  above  30,000  in  each  province),  with  a  minimum  of  2  deputies 
for  any  one  province,  also  for  6  years.  The  National  District,  established 
from  1  Dec.  1955,  retiuns  1  senator  and  4  deputies.  Senators  and  deputies 
receive  the  equivalent  of  US$600  per  month. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President,  who  is  elected  for  5  years, 
by  direct  vote.  In  case  of  death,  resignation  or  disabihty,  the  President  is 
succeeded  by  the  Vice-President.  There  are  15  secretaries  of  state  in 
charge  of  departments. 

General  elections  under  a  revised  constitution,  at  which  women  voted 
for  the  first  time,  were  held  on  16  May  1942;  2  women  were  elected  to  the 
chamber  and  1  to  the  senate.  Citizens  are  entitled  to  vote  at  the  age  of  18, 
or  less  when  married. 

Since  1948  the  President  has  been  given  extraordinary  powers  to  regulate 
by  decree  and  without  congressional  approval  all  matters  concerning  national 
security  and  welfare,  culminating  in  1951  when  he  was  given  power  to 
declare  a  national  emergency  and  to  suspend  the  constitutional  checks  on 
the  executive. 

President  of  the  Republic.  Hector  Bienvenido  Trujillo  Molina,  elected 
unopposed  16  May  1962  in  succession  to  his  brother  Gen.  Rafael  Leonidas 
Trujillo  Molina,  who  had  been  President  from  1930  to  1938  and  from  1942 
to  1952.  The  brother  has  been  the  de  facto  military  dictator  of  the  republic 
since  his  coup  d’etat  in  1930. 

Foreign  Minister.  Lie.  Porfirio  Herrera  Baez. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  Dominican  Republic  occupies  the 
eastern  portion  (about  two-thirds)  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  Quisqueya  or 
Santo  Domingo,  the  western  division  forming  the  repubhc  of  Haiti.  It 
consists  of  the  National  District  (containing  the  capital,  Ciudad  Tnijillo), 
and  22  provinces  (formerly  12).  Area  is  48,279  sq.  km  (18,700  sq.  miles) 
with  870  miles  of  coastline,  193  miles  of  frontier  line  with  Haiti  (marked 
out  in  1936). 

The  22  provinces  are :  La  Altagracia,  Azua,  Bahoruco,  Barahona, 
Benefactor,  Duarte,  EspaiUat,  Independencia,  Libertador,  Montecristi, 
Puerto  Plata,  Salcedo,  Samana,  Sanchez  Ramirez,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris, 
San  Rafael,  Santiago,  Santiago  Rodriguez,  El  Seibo,  Trujillo,  Trujillo  Valdez 
and  La  Vega. 

Census  population  of  1955  was  2,539,325  (1,272,245  males  and  1,267,080 
females);  urban  population,  656,822  (25-8%).  Density  of  population, 
1955,  was  52-4  per  sq.  km  (13-5  per  sq.  mile).  Estimated  total,  1  July  1957, 
2,703,656. 

Population  (estimated  1  July  1957)  of  the  principal  cities:  Gudad 
Trujillo,  272,759;  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  66,804;  San  Eraneisco  de 
Macoris,  22,223;  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  21,350;  La  Romana,  19,751 ;  Santa 
Cruz  de  Barahona,  17,453;  Concepcion  de  la  Vega,  17,326;  San  Eelipe  de 
Puerto  Plata,  16,843. 

In  1957  the  crude  birth  rate  was  41  per  1,000  population ;  crude  death 
rate,  8-6;  marriage  rate,  3-7.  In  1957  marriages  registered  were  10,081; 
divorces,  986;  hve  births,  1 10,447 ;  deaths,  23,209. 

In  1950  census  of  the  professions  (with  number  of  women  members  in 
parentheses)  showed :  916  lawyers  (24) ;  1,813  doctors  and  midwives  (925) ; 
816  pharmacists  (215);  1,067  engineers  (18). 

The  population  is  partly  of  Spanish  descent,  but  is  mainly  composed  of 
a  mixed  race  of  European,  African  and  Indian  blood.  The  1950  census 
showed  600,994  whites,  245,032  Negroes,  1,289,285  of  mixed  blood  and  561 
of  other  races ;  2,093,195  spoke  Spanish,  25,405  French  and  12,140  Enghsh. 
Tax-exempt  land  has  been  set  aside  for  the  settlement  of  European  refugees, 
both  Jewish  and  non- Jewish,  who  are  guaranteed  full  civic  rights. 

The  capital,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ozama,  was 
practically  destroyed,  except  for  a  few  historic  buildings,  by  a  disastrous 
hurricane  on  3  Sept  1930.  It  has  been  rebuilt  and  materially  improved. 
The  town  of  Matanzas  was  destroyed  by  earthquakes  and  tidal  waves  in 
Aug.  1946. 

RELIGION.  The  religion  of  the  state  is  Roman  Cathohc ;  other  forms 
of  religion  are  permitted.  The  1950  census  showed  2,098,474  Catholics, 
30,538  Protestants,  463  Jews.  There  is  a  papal  nuncio  as  well  as  an  arch¬ 
bishop,  known  as  the  Primate  of  the  Indies,  both  residing  in  Ciudad  Trujillo. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory  for 
children  between  7  and  14  years  of  age;  there  are  also  secondary,  normal, 
vocational  and  special  schools,  the  total  at  the  end  of  1957  being  4,536,  all 
of  which  were  either  wholly  maintained  by  the  state  or  state-aided ;  teachers 
numbered  9,090  and  pupils  487,195.  The  campaign  against  adult  illit¬ 
eracy  dates  from  1941 ;  in  1950  (census)  56-7%  of  those  10  years  of  age 
or  older  were  illiterate  but  only  29-6%  of  those  in  urban  areas.  In  1955, 
3,116  classes  for  adults  had  64,910  students.  The  University  of  Santo- 
Domingo  (founded  1538)  had  (1957)  9  schools  with  3,828  students  and  144 
teachers. 
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Cinemas  (1967).  Cinemas  numbered  83,  with  seating  capacity  of  34,326. 

Netvspapers  (1952).  There  were  5  daily  newspapers  (2  in  the  capital) 
with  total  circulation  of  54,000. 

WELFARE.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  sanitation;  70  towns 
(1957)  have  complete  waterworks.  There  were,  in  1957,  70  hospitals  (with 
5,685  beds)  and  115  private  clinics  (with  1,363  beds). 

JUSTICE.  The  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  Justice, 
the  courts  of  appeal,  the  courts  of  first  instance,  the  communal  courts 
and  other  tribunals  created  by  special  laws,  such  as  the  land  courts.  The 
Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  president  and  8  judges  chosen  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  procurator-general,  appointed  by  the  executive;  it  supervises  the 
lower  courts.  The  repubhc  is  divided  into  22  judicial  districts,  each  having 
its  own  procurator  fiscal  and  court  of  first  instance ;  these  districts  are  sub¬ 
divided,  in  all,  into  69  communes,  each  with  one  or  more  local  justices.  The 
death  penalty  was  abolished  in  1924,  but  is  imposed  in  war-time  for  treason 
or  espionage. 

FINANCE.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  6  calendar  years,  in 
Dominican  gold  pesos  (RD5),  equal  to  the  US8,  were: 

1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Revenue  .  123,383,938  126,262,015  116,080,247  131,545,116  147,639,943  158,000,0001 
Expenditure  .  128,323,868  130,054,260  107,921,904  127,256,967  144,647,655  153,158,500 

*  Estimated. 

Income  tax,  established  in  1949,  was  replaced  in  1950  by  an  identity- 
card  tax,  known  as  the  ‘  cedula  tax’. 

Chief  source  of  revenue  in  1956  was  customs  duties  and  other  taxes, 
RD$115,751,609.  Chief  items  of  expenditure  in  1954  were:  Defence, 
RD $22,369,242;  treasury,  RDS14,830,.533. 

There  is  no  national  debt,  internal  or  external. 

DEFENCE.  The  armed  forces,  which  are  under  the  administration  of 
the  Financial  Secretary  of  State,  consist  of  the  Army  with  a  total  strength 
of  12,000,  navy  personnel  of  2,000,  an  aviation  corps  and  a  number  of 
coastal  patrol  boats. 

The  Navy  includes  2  destroyers  (H.M.S.  Fame  and  Hotspur  acquired  in 
1948-49  and  renamed  Generalisimo  and  Trujillo),  3  frigates,  6  corvettes, 
6  patrol  vessels,  6  landing  craft  and  24  auxiliaries  and  small  craft. 

In  1947  compulsory  military  training  for  1  year  was  decreed,  aiming  at 
an  active  reserve  of  men  between  18  and  35,  and  those  from  35  to  55  in  the 
special  reserve.  A  total  of  60,000  is  aimed  at. 

The  Aviation  Corps,  with  H.Q.  at  San  Isidore,  consists  of  2  operational 
squadrons,  each  with  about  30  first-line  aircraft.  One  is  equipped  with 
F-51D  Mustang  piston-engined  interceptors;  the  other  with  piston-engined 
F-47D  Thunderbolt  and  jet-powered  Vampire  Mk.  1  fighter-bombers. 
There  is  a  transport  squadron  of  C-46  Commando  aircraft  and  a  bomber 
unit  equipped  with  a  few  veteran  B-17G  Fortresses.  Catalina  flying-boats 
are  used  for  maritime  reconnaissance.  Total  strength  of  the  Aviation 
Corps  is  approximately  250  aircraft  and  3,000  persomiel . 

There  is  a  national  constabulary  under  direct  supervision  from  the  capital, 
with  about  6,800  men. 
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PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  source  of 
wealth,  sugar  cultivation  being  the  principal  industry.  Of  the  total  area, 
9,900  sq.  miles  are  cultivable,  and  about  3,700  are  under  cultivation.  Some 
87  canals  irrigate  about  318,270  acres.  Twelve  agricultural  settlements 
were  established  in  1939,  occupying  807,000  acres,  of  which  274,700  were 
to  be  cultivated.  Most  of  the  remainder  is  forest  land,  mainly  pine-groves, 
which  is  useless  for  agriculture.  150  Japanese  families  were  brought  in  to 
engage  in  coffee  growing  and  the  fisheries  in  1958.  Livestock  in  1957 
included  929,640  cattle,  1,523,273  pigs  and  379,361  horses,  mules  and  asses. 

The  largest  sugar  estates  are  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  republic. 
Sugar  production,  1955,  was  officially  limited  to  613,040  metric  tons  (633,740 
in  1954) ;  world  markets  would  get  575,000  (including  25,000  to  U.S.A.)  and 
home  consumption  66,000.  Export  of  refined  sugar  was  43,142  metric 
tons  in  1957.  Twn  companies  produce  four-fifths  of  the  total,  but  in  aU 
there  are  15  sugar  ‘  centrals,’  of  which  6  are  owned  and  operated  by  American 
companies,  although  exports  of  sugar  to  U.S.A.  are  limited  by  the  quota 
system  established  by  Congress  in  favour  of  Cuban  sugar.  At  times  cane 
has  been  shipped  to  Puerto  Rico,  where  it  was  grormd  and  the  sugar  ship¬ 
ped,  duty-free,  to  U.S.A.  Exports  (raw  sugar),  1957,  were  723,382  metric 
tons;  the  U.K.  took  417,924  metric  tons. 

Coffee,  grown  originally  for  the  French  market,  is  making  headway  in 
U.S.A.,  which  takes  20,000  metric  tons  per  annum.  Output,  1957,  35,847 
metric  tons.  Exports  in  1957,  21,689  metric  tons  (valued  at  RD  $25,084,455), 
largely  to  U.S.A.  Production  of  rice  for  home  consumption  is  fostered; 
output,  1957,  74,443  metric  tons.  Cocoa  is  the  second  principal  crop;  ex¬ 
ports  in  1957  were  23,960  metric  tons,  aU  to  U.S.A.,  out  of  a  total  output 
of  26,500  metric  tons.  Other  principal  exports  are  leaf  tobacco  (11,833 
metric  tons  in  1957)  and  molasses  (417,924  metric  tons). 

Mining.  Various  minerals  are  found,  principal  among  which  are  gold 
and  copper.  Iron  is  produced  in  the  HatUlo  area  in  the  form  of  black  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  (about  60-68%  pure)  and  petroleum  has  been  found  in  shallow 
pockets  in  the  Azua  region.  Silver  and  platinum  have  been  found,  and  near 
Neiba  there  are  several  hills  of  rock  salt  (production  1957,  50,284  short 
tons).  The  Aluminium  Company  of  America  is  surveying  the  Pedernales 
area  for  bauxite.  Alluvial  washing  of  gold  by  pans  is  allow'ed  (286  fine  oz. 
1957). 

Industry.  In  1957,  2,993  industrial  establishments  employed  87,290 
men  and  women,  who  earned  RD$37-6m.  Raw  materials  valued  at 
RD$81,167,196  gave  an  output  valued  at  RD$219,050,217. 

COMMERCE.  Total  imports  and  exports  in  RD$  (equal  to  US$) : 

1963  1954  1956  1956  1957 

Imports  .  .  .  86,526,946  82,827,010  98,056,166  108,277,932  116  478  309 

Exports  .  .  .  106,320,706  119,726,923  114,849,773  124,569,106  161,018’,032 

Exports  (in  metric  tons)  in  1957  were:  Raw  sugar,  723,382 
(RD$83,212,927);  molasses,  166,805,119  litres  (RD$5,412,436);  cocoa 
23,959  (RD$13,506,298);  coffee,  21,689  (RD$26,084,455). 

In  1957  the  chief  imports  included  (in  RD$):  Machinery,  16,667,670; 
foodstuffs,  10,587,740;  petroleum  and  fuel  oils,  10,148,754;  cotton  goods’ 
9,966,043;  vehicles,  including  motor  cars,  10,336,527;  electrical  appliances’ 
7,000,166. 

In  1957  exports  to  U.S.A.  were  RD$62m.  (1956,  RD$56-2m.)  and  imports 
from  U.S.A.  were  RD$7Mm.  (1956,  RD$68-9m.). 
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Total  trade  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  U.K.  (in  £  sterling, 
British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

193S  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  1,447,614  10,553,959  10,987,414  12,838,299  21,024,679  11,806,030 

Exports  trom  U.K.  .  91,966  781.266  1,081,010  1,159,717  1,747,308  1,871,950 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  113  6,492  7,932  7,494  8,169  21,081 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  Ciudad  Trujillo  is  by  far  the  leading 
port;  Puerto  Plata  ranks  next.  In  1957,  1,607  vessels  of  2,774,253  tons 
entered  the  ports  of  the  repubhc  to  discharge  614,898  tons  of  cargo,  and 
1,641  with  a  tonnage  of  2,805,887  cleared  with  export  cargo  of  1,465,257  tons. 

Roads.  Three  main  trunk  highways,  with  branches,  extend  from  Ciudad 
Trujillo  eastward  to  Higuey  (108  miles),  northward  to  Santiago  and  Monte- 
cristi  and  Dajabon  (204  miles)  and  westward  to  San  Juan  (128  miles)  and 
EUas  Pina  on  the  Haitian  border  (161  miles).  At  Elias  Pina  the  road 
joins  the  Haitian  road  to  Port-au-Prince.  The  journey  between  the  Haitian 
and  Dominican  capitals  is  now  possible  by  motor  in  9  hours.  Total  high¬ 
way  system  in  1957  was  4,316  km,  mainly  second-class  and  inter-communal 
roads ;  there  are  544  bridges.  Road  transport  is  the  chief  means  of  travel. 
Motor  vehicles,  1957,  were  15,795,  including  7,621  passenger  cars  and  6,039 
commercial  vehicles. 

Railways.  There  were,  in  1954,  895  miles ;  of  these  about  637  miles 
were  private  railway  hues  on  the  sugar  and  other  large  estates. 

Post.  Number  of  post  offices,  1956,  142;  telephone  or  telegraph 
offices,  177;  radio-telegraph  stations,  34;  telephone  instruments  (1958), 
14,675.  The  telephone  system  is  mainly  operated  by  an  American  company. 
The  telegraph  has  a  total  length  of  about  3,162  miles,  privately  owned;  they 
have  been  leased  to  AU-America  Cables,  Inc.,  which  also  controls  submarine 
cables  connecting,  in  the  north,  Puerto  Plata  with  Puerto  Rico  and  New 
York,  and  in  the  south,  Ciudad  Trujillo  with  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba  and 
Cura9ao. 

There  are  30  broadcasting  stations  in  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Santiago  and  7 
other  towns;  this  includes  the  3  government  stations.  There  is  one  tele¬ 
vision  station,  at  Santo  Cairo. 

Aviation.  The  country  is  reached  from  the  American  continent  and  the 
Caribbean  islands  by  5  airUnes.  A  local  aviation  company  connects  Ciudad 
Trujillo  with  Miami  and  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris 
and  5  other  large  towns. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  In  Oct.  1947  the  peso  oro,  equal  to  the 
dollar,  was  formally  made  the  unit  of  currency,  replacing  the  U.S.A.  gold 
dollar,  which  had  been  the  standard  since  1  July  1897.  The  new  bank¬ 
notes  are  backed  by  $4m.  in  gold  and  by  $48,215,000  in  U.S.  bank-notes 
and  deposits  in  New  York  banks.  Both  currencies  circulate,  but  only  the 
peso  has  been  legal  tender  since  1947.  There  are  silver  coins  for  50,  25 
and  10  centavos,  a  copper-nickel  5-centavo  piece  and  a  copper  1-centavo 
piece. 

The  Dominican  Repubhc  joined  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in 
April  1948,  placing  the  peso  at  the  same  gold  value  as  the  US$  (see  p.  25). 

On  24  Oct.  1941  a  law  was  passed  for  the  creation  of  a  Dominican  com¬ 
mercial  bank  (government  controUed)  to  be  known  as  the  Ba,nco  de  Reservaa 
de  la  Repubhca  Dominicana,  with  a  capital  of  RD$lm.,  increased  in  1966 
to  RD$7m.  The  new  bank,  starting  with  branches  purchased  from  the 
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National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  opened  for  business  on  27  Oct.  1941  and 
now  has  11  branches  covering  the  country.  It  is  authorized  to  perform  aU 
customary  banking  transactions.  On  31  Dec.  1957  its  assets  and  habilities 
totalled  RD|116,642,181.  There  are  2  foreign  banks— the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  with  5  branches  and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  An  agricultural 
and  mortgage  bank,  with  paid-up  capital  of  RD  $500,000,  was  established  in 
1945;  in  1950  its  capital  was  increased  to  RD$5m. ;  in  1952  steps  were 
begun  to  raise  it  to  RD$20m.  to  cover  a  5-year  programme  of  agricultural 
expansion. 

In  1947  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Dominican  Republic  was  launched;  its 
balance  sheet  on  30  June  1958  showed  gold  reserves  of  RD$11,400,000  and 
foreign  exchange,  RD $29,500,000.  Chief  habihty  item  was  note  circulation 
of  RD  $55,400,000  in  Dominican  currency,  chiefly  bank-notes  of  1,  5  and  10 
pesos;  total  assets  and  habilities  were  RD $67,600,000. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  metric  system  was  nominally 
adopted  on  1  Aug.  1913,  but  Enghsh  and  Spanish  imits  have  remained  in 
common  use  in  ordinary  commercial  transactions;  on  17  Sept.  1954  a  more 
drastic  law  requiring  the  decimal  metric  system  was  passed. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  Gbeat  Beitain 
(37  Eaton  Square,  S.AV.l) 

Ambassador.  Dr  Luis  Erancisco  Thomen  (accredited  12  Oct.  1954);  also 
Minister  to  Lebanon,  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  and  Turkey. 

Minister.  Eduardo  Leon.  First  Secretary.  Maria  Perdomo.  Air 
Attache.  Maj.  Felipe  Cartagena. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Grimsby,  Liverpool,  London,  klanchester,  Nottingham  and 
Southampton. 

The  Dominican  RepubUc  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  France,  Haiti,  Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Peru, 
Spain,  IJ.S.A.,  Vatican,  Venezuela;  and  legations  in  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Germany,  Honduras,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Portugal,  Switzerland,  Taiwan,  Turkey,  Uruguay. 

Of  Geeat  Beitain  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

Ambassador.  Wilfred  Wolters  McVittie,  C.M.G. 

First  Secretary.  D.  Reis. 

Air  Attache.  Wing  Cdr  R.  I.  M.  Bowen,  D.F.C. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Puerto  Plata 
and  San  Pedro  de  Macorls. 


Books  of  Reference 

Anuario  estadistico  de  la  Reptlblica  Dominicana,  1944-45.  Ciudad  Trujillo.  1949.  Thishaa 
been  succeeded  by  separate  annual  reports  corering  ioreign  trade,  vita!  statistics,  banking, 
insurance,  housing,  and  communications. 

Direocidn  General  de  Estadistica.  21  alios  de  estadUticas  dominkanas  1936-1956.  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  1957. 

Review  of  Commercial  Conditions :  Dominican  Republic.  H.M.S.O.,  1950 

Refugee  Settlement  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.O.,  1942 

Bishop,  0.  M.,  and  Marchant,  A.,  Guide  to  the  Law  and  Legal  Literature  of  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
RepubUc  and  Haiti.  Library  of  Congi-ess,  Washington,  D.O.,  1944 
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Kodriguez,  A.,  La  Cuestidn  Dominico-Baitiana ;  Estudio  Oengrdfico-Hisldrico.  2nd  ed.  San 
Domingo,  1919 

Welles,  Sumner,  Naboth's  Vineyard.  (History  of  events  culminating  in  re-establishment  of 
Constitutional  Government,  by  former  U.S.  Commissioner  to  the  Eepublic.)  2  vols. 
New  York,  1928 
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RepiJblica  del  Ecuador 


CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  Republic  of  Ecuador  is  situated  in  the  north-west  of  South  America, 
with  about  one-fifth  of  its  area  lying  north  of  the  equator.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Colombia  and  by  a  narrow  extension  of  Peru,  on  the  south  by 
Peru,  on  the  east  by  Colombia  and  Peru  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Peru.  The  frontier  with  Peru  has  long  been  a  source  of  inter¬ 
mittent  dispute  between  the  two  countries.  The  latest  dehmitation  of  it 
was  in  a  treaty  of  29  Jan.  1942,  when,  after  being  invaded  by  Peru,  Ecuador 
ceded  the  latter  over  half  her  Amazonian  territories.  See  map  in  The 
Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1942. 

The  Spaniards  under  Francisco  Pizarro  founded  a  colonial  empire  in  the 
territory  after  defeating  the  local  ruler  at  the  battle  of  Cajamarca  on  16  Nov. 
1632.  On  24  May  1822  the  Presidency  of  Quito,  as  it  was  then  known, 
became  part  of  the  original  Republic  of  Colombia,  founded  by  Simon  Bolivar 
in  1819  by  uniting  it  to  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada  (now  Colombia) 
and  the  captaincy-general  of  Venezuela  at  the  Congress  of  Angostura,  17 
Dec.  1819.  The  Presidency  of  Quito  became  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  by 
amicable  secession  13  May  1830. 

Under  the  new  constitution  promulgated  6  March  1945  the  President  is 
elected  directly  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  4  years,  and  is  eligible  for  re- 
election  after  an  interval  of  4  years ;  he  must  be  a  native  Ecuadorean  at 
least  40  years  of  age  and  not  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  retiring 
President.  Congress  consists  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  for  2  years 
by  provinces  on  a  population  basis,  and  a  Senate  elected  similarly  for  4  years. 
In  addition,  special  Senators  are  elected  by  professional,  cultural,  business 
and  racial  groups. 

Voters  are  all  literate  Ecuadoreans,  men  and  women,  over  18  5mar3  of 
age.  Women  voted  for  the  first  time  in  1939. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  presidents  and  provisional  executives  since 
1934,  with  the  date  on  which  they  took  office : 


Dr  Jos6  Marla  Velasco  Ibsirra,  1  Sept.  1934 ; 
deposed  20  Aug.  1935. 

Dr  Antonio  Pons,  20  Aug.-26  Sept.  1935 
(resigned). 

Federico  Pdez,  *  Supreme  Head  of  the  State, 
26  Sept.  1935;  elected  Acting  President, 

10  Aug.  1937 ;  resigned  23  Oct.  1937. 

Gen.  G.  Alberto  Enriquez,  ‘Supreme  Head 

of  the  State,’  23  Oct.  1937;  relinquished 
power  on  10  Aug.  1938. 

Dr  Manuel  M.  Bon-ero,  Provisional  President, 

11  Aug.-3  Dec.  1938. 

Dr  Aurelio  Mosquera  NarviSez,  elected  3  Dec. 

1938;  died  19  Nov.  1939. 

Oarlos  Alberto  Arrovo  del  Illo,  elected  12 
Jan.  1940;  resigned  30  May  1944. 


Dr  Jos5  Marla  Velasco  Ibarra,  elected  by 
Constituent  Assembly,  Aug.  1944;  re¬ 
elected  11  Aug.  1946,  but  deposed  24 
Aug.  1947. 

Col.  Carlos  Mancheno,  seized  power  24  Aug. 
1947;  deposed  3  Sept.  1947. 

Mariano  Su4rez  Veintimilla  (Vice-President), 
3-15  Sept.  1947. 

Carlos  Jiilio  Arosemena  (provisional),  15 
Sept,  1947. 

Galo  Plaza  Lasso,  1  Sept.  1948-31  Aug.  1 952. 

Dr  Jos5  Maria  Velasco  Ibarra,  1  Sept.  1952- 
31  Aug.  1956. 


President  of  the  Eepublic.  Dr  Camilo  Ponco  Enriquez,  elected  3  June 
1956,  assumed  office,  1  Sept.  1956  for  4  years. 
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The  provinces  are  administered  by  governors,  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  their  subdivisions,  or  cantons,  by  political  chiefs  and  elected  cantonal 
councillors;  and  the  parishes  by  political  lieutenants.  The  Galapagos 
Archipelago  is  administered  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Defence. 

N atioTial  flag :  yellow  (2),  blue  (1),  red  (1),  horizontal. 

National  anthem :  Salve,  oh  patria  !  (words  by  J.  L.  Mera ;  tune  by 
A.  Neumann,  1866). 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 


No  definite  figure  of  the  area  of  the  country  can  yet  be  given,  as  a  portion 
of  the  frontier  has  not  been  delimited.  One  estimate  shows  455,464  sq.  km, 
including  the  Archipelago  of  Colon  (the  13  Galapagos  Islands)  with  7,430 
sq.  km.  The  United  Nations  Statistical  Office,  for  its  statistical  purposes, 
excludes  the  Region  Oriental’  and  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  gives  the 
settled  portion  of  Ecuador  as  270,670  sq.  km. 

Ecuador  has  3  distinct  zones:  the  Sierra  or  uplands  of  the  Andes,  con¬ 
sisting  of  high  mountain  ridges  with  valleys,  with  nearly  60%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  high-priced  farming  land ;  the  Costa,  the  coastal  plain  between  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific,  with  permanent  plantations  furnishing  cacao,  coffee, 
bananas,  sugar  cane  and  many  other  crops;  the  Oriente,  the  upper  Amazon 
basin  on  the  east,  consisting  of  tropical  jungles  threaded  by  large  and  power¬ 
ful  rivers. 

Ihe  country  is  divided  poUtically  into  18  provinces;  two  of  them  com¬ 
prise  the  Region  Oriental’  and  one  the  Archipelago  of  Galapagos,  oflticiaUv 
called  ‘  Colon,’  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  600  miles  to  the  west  of 
Ecuador  and  comprising  15  islands.  In  Sept.  1942  naval  bases  were 
granted  to  the  U.S.  in  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  on  the  Santa  Elena 
peninsula. 

A  tract  of  rich  virgin  land,  amounting  to  124,000  acres,  in  the  Santo 
Doiningo  de  los  Colorados  area  has  been  set  aside  for  colonization  purposes 

In  1950  whites  formed  10%  of  the  total  population ;  Indians,  39% ; 
mixed,  41  /(, ;  the  rest  are  mulattos,  negroes  and  others.  The  language  of 
^e  country  is  Spanish.  The  Indians  speak  the  Quechua  language;  in  the 
Oriental  Region  the  Jibaro  tribe  has  a  language  of  its  own — ‘  Jibaro.’  The 
Constituent  Assembly  of  1944-45  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  representative 
elected  by  the  Indians. 

Ecuador’s  first  census  of  population  was  taken  on  29  Nov  1950-  it 
showed  a  total  of  3,202,757  (1,694,803  males  and  1,607,954  females)  The 
census  was  hampered  by  strong  opposition  from  the  Indian  villages  The 
working  population  was  given  as  1,236,590,  of  which  two-thirds  wore 
agricultural.  Estimated  population  in  1957,  3,906,907. 

The  population  was  distributed  by  provinces  as  follows  (capitals  in 

DrSrCiiCijS)  i 


Pro Vinces 

Aznay  (Cuenca) 

Bolivar  (Guaranda) 

Oauar  (Azogues) 

Oarchi  (Tulcto) 
Ohimborazo  (Riobamba)  . 
Cotopaxi  (Latacunga) 

El  Oro  (Maohala)  . 
Esmeraldas  (Esmeraldas) 
Guayas  (Guayaquil) 


Area 

Population 

(estimated) 

Population 

(sq.  km) 

1957 

per  sq.  km 

7,799 

296,925 

37 

3,216 

133,226 

41 

2,677 

115,254 

43 

3,582 

91,422 

25-5 

6,161 

260,951 

42 

4,614 

192,611 

42 

7,451 

114,082 

15 

15,866 

92,984 

6 

21,259 

716,526 

34 
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Area 

(estimated) 

Population 

Provinces 

(sq.  km) 

1957 

per  sq.  km 

Imbabura  (Ibarra)  . 

4,903 

167,606 

34 

Loja  (Loja)  .... 

28,900 

276,609 

9-5 

Los  E!os  (Babahoyo) 

5,937 

18,963 

191,048 

32 

Manabi  (Portoviejo) 

527,042 

27-5 

Picbindia  (Quito)  . 

16,438 

3,204 

456,982 

27-5 

Tungurahua  (Ambato) 

213,787 

68 

Napo  Pastaza  (Tena)‘  1 

296,390| 

30,357 

— 

Santiago  Zamora  (Macas)'  / 

23,168 

1,687 

— 

Galapagos  Islands  (San  Cristbbal) 

7,844 

— 

Totals  . 

466,454 

3,906,907 

8-5 

'  These  two  provinces,  formed  in  1925,  together  coostitute  the  ‘Region  Oriental’;  of 
their  combined  areas  only  about  130,000  sq.  Irm  have  any  inhabitants. 


There  are  74  cantons,  119  urban  parishes  and  585  rural  parishes.  The 
chief  towns  are  the  capital,  Quito  (237,103,  1955  estimate),  Guayaquil 
(295,791),  Cuenca  (58,879),  Ambato  (38,543),  Riobamba  (35,099),  Loja 
(23,757),  Latacunga  (29,423)  and  Azogues  (9,154). 

Vital  statistics  for  calendar  years:  Births,  (1954)  156,771,  (1955) 
163,540,  (1956)  172,743;  deaths,  (1954)  56,623,  (1955)  54,571,  (1956) 
57,778. 

The  crude  birth  rate,  1956,  was  46-4  per  1,000  population;  the  crude 
death  rate,  1956,  15-5;  crude  marriage  rate,  1954,  was  6-7  per  1,000 
population. 

RELIGION 

The  state  recognizes  no  religion  and  grants  freedom  of  worship  to  all. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  3  archbishops;  the  present  archbishop  of  Quito 
is  the  first  Ecuadorean  cardinal.  There  are  7  bishops.  Since  1895  all 
state  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  have  ceased.  Members 
of  the  episcopate  must  be  Ecuadorean  citizens.  A  modus  vivendi  was  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  Ecuadorean  Government  and  the  Holy  See  on  24  July  1937, 
governing  the  relations  between  the  Cathofic  Church  and  the  state.  Civil 
registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  is  obligatory.  Divorce  is 
permitted.  Under  the  1945  constitution  illegitimate  children  have  the 
same  rights  as  legitimate  ones  with  respect  to  education  and  inheritance. 


EDUCATION 

Primary  education  is  free  and  obligatory.  Secondary  education  is 
carried  on  in  secondary  schools  or  colleges  and  higher  education  in  6  univer¬ 
sities  at  Quito,  Guayaquil,  Cuenca,  Loja  and  Portoviejo.  The  state  main¬ 
tains  3  music  schools  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  tuition  is  free. 
Private  schools,  both  primary  and  secondary,  are  under  some  state  super¬ 
vision.  There  were  (1956)  4,170  primary  schools  with  419,607  pupils, 
300  secondary  schools  with  40,517  pupils  and  6  universities  and  a  poly¬ 
technic  school  with  5,239  students.  The  1950  census  showed  tha,t  43-70% 
of  those  over  10  years  of  age  were  illiterate.  A  campaign  against  adult 
illiteracy  was  started  in  1944. 

Cinemas  (1957).  Cinemas  numbered  about  80. 

Newspapers  (1955).  There  were  24  daily  newspapers  with  an  aggregate 
daily  circulation  of  200,000 ;  9  papers  in  Quito  and  Guayaquil  have  80%  of 
the  circulation. 
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JUSTICE 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Quito  is  the  highest  tribunal  and  consists  of  6 
justices  and  the  Minister  Fiscal.  Of  the  8  superior  courts,  3  are  composed 
of  6  judges  and  6  of  3  judges  each.  There  are  numerous  and  well  distributed 
lower  courts.  The  popular  jury  was  abolished  in  1928,  and  criminal  cases 
are  heard  before  a  ‘  special  jury’  consisting  of  3  members  of  the  Ecuadorean 
bar,  or  ‘3  citizens  of  recognized  integrity’  appointed  annually  by  the 
superior  courts.  Capital  punishment  and  aU  forms  of  torture  are  prohibited 
under  the  constitution.  Likewise  imprisonment  for  debt  and  contracts 
involving  personal  servitude  or  slavery.  Substantial  amendments  ex¬ 
pediting  judicial  procedure  were  introduced  in  1936,  and  salaries  for  all 
judicial  officials  replaced  remuneration  by  fees. 

FINANCE 

Revenue  and  expenditiue  for  calendar  years,  in  Im.  sucres  (1515  sucres  = 
USSl,  official  rate) : 

1952  1953  1954 

Eevenue  .  .  667  810  1,116 

Expenditure  .  .  731  919  1,258 

^  Budget  estimate. 

The  foreign  debt  on  31  Dec.  1957  was  equal  to  $63-19m. ;  internal  debt, 
686-6m.  sucres.  Par  values  of  British  investments,  end  of  1949,  were 
£4,363,609,  of  which  51‘2%  were  in  default.  A  debt  settlement  was  reached 
with  the  London  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  in  July  1953 ;  repayment 
began  in  April  1965. 

DEFENCE 

Army.  The  regular  Army  is  composed  of  3  regiments  of  artillery,  9 
battalions  of  infantry,  1  regiment  and  3  squadrons  of  cavalry,  3  battalions 
of  sappers  and  1  aviation  company.  The  Army  has  about  30  tanks.  Mili¬ 
tary  service  was  made  compulsory  on  24  May  1921,  and  was  enforced  for  the 
first  time  in  1935.  The  country  is  divided  into  5  military  districts.  A 
school  of  military  engmeering  and  artillery  is  established  at  Quito  with  about 
400  cadets. 

Navy.  The  Navy  consists  of  3  frigates  (including  2  British  ‘Hunt’  class 
acquired  in  1966),  a  patrol  vessel,  12  new  German-built  patrol  boats,  and  4 
auxiliaries  and  coastguard  vessels.  Naval  personnel  totals  3,780. 

Air  Force.  The  Air  Force,  formed  with  Italian  assistance  in  1920,  was 
m-orgamzed  and  re-equipped  with  U.S.  aircraft  after  Ecuador  signed  the 
Rio  Pact  of  Mutual  Defence  in  1947.  There  is  now  a  reconnaissance-fighter 
squadron  equipped  with  Meteor  F.R.9  jet  aircraft  and  a  bomber  squadron 
of  jet-powered  Canberras,  both  types  having  been  obtained  from  Britain. 
Piston-eiigined  F-47D  Thunderbolts  equip  the  fighter-bomber  squadron. 
OthOT  types  in  service  mclude  the  C-47  transport,  Catalina  flying-boat  and 
T-6  Texan  basic  trainer. 


1955  1956  1957  ‘ 

1,238  1,177  1,515 

1,479  1,452  1,515 


PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Ecuador  is  divided  into  two  agricultural  zones ;  the  coast 
regions  and  the  lower  river  valleys,  where  tropical  farming  is  carried  on  in 
an  average  temperature  of  from  18°  to  25°  C. ;  and  the  hfil  country,  the  foot- 
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hills  and  the  mountain  valleys,  adapted  to  grazing,  dairying  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cereals,  potatoes,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  suitable  to 
temperate  climes. 

Excepting  the  two  agricultural  zones  and  a  few  arid  spots  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  Ecuador  is  a  vast  forest.  Roughly  estimated,  10,000  sq.  miles  on 
the  Pacific  slope  extending  from  the  sea  to  an  altitude  of  5,000  ft  on  the 
Andes,  and  the  Amazon  Basin  below  the  same  level  containing  80,000  sq. 
miles,  nearly  aU  virgin  forest,  are  rich  in  djmwoods,  cinchona  trees  and 
other  valuable  timber,  including  balsa  wood.  Only  a  third,  in  the  coastal 
region,  is  commercially  accessible.  Ecuador  is  the  world’s  chief  source  of 
balsa  supply ;  the  tree  (of  the  Ochroma  or  silk-cotton  family)  is  found  on  the 
western  coastal  lowlands  and  also  in  the  ‘  Orient’  region.  Exports  of  balsa 
were  worth  $2'lm.  in  1957. 

The  staple  products  of  Ecuador  are  cocoa,  bananas  and  coffee,  which 
make  up  90%  of  her  exports.  Of  total  exports  in  1957,  valued  at  $97’3m., 
cocoa  furnished  $18-4m.;  bananas,  $34-6m.;  coffee,  $29-7m.;  rice,  $4-9m. 

Livestock,  estimated  in  1954:  Cattle,  l-4m. 

Mining.  Ecuador  is  auriferous,  producing,  usually,  between  2,000  and 
3,000  kg;  output,  1957,  16,247  fine  oz.  In  1957  output  of  silver  was  34,800 
troy  oz.  Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  1957  was  34m.  U.S.  gallons; 
production  of  derivatives  was  85m.  Ecuador  is  able  to  export  crude,  but 
owing  to  lack  of  refining  capacity  has  to  import  some  refined  products. 
The  country  has  some  copper,  iron,  lead  and  coal;  sulphur  exists  in  the 
Chimborazo  district  and  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  but  output  has  been  small . 
All  salt  must  be  sold  through  the  Government,  which  thus  controls  imports, 
exports  and  sales;  output,  1956,  30,368  short  tons  and  in  1957  33,000  short 
tons.  Cement  output,  1956,  from  the  country’s  2  plants  was  755,039  metric 
tons. 

Electricity.  In  1956,  total  working  potential  of  hydraulic  and  thermal 
plants  was  65,520  kw. 


COMMERCE 


Imports  and  exports  (excluding  minerals,  petroleum  and  currency)  for 
calendar  years,  in  Im.  sucres,  were  as  follows  : 


1951 

Imports  .  .  788'9 

Exports  .  .  856-1 


1952  1953  1954 

879-1  951-0  1,519-8 

1,200-1  1,135-2  1,527-9 


1955  1956  1957 

1,419-2  1,361-4  1,392-0 

1,331-3  1,393-3  1,479-5 


Imports  (in  US$lm.)  have  risen  from  $30-7  in  1946  to  $91-9  in  1957; 
exports,  $40  in  1946,  reached  a  record  high  of  $101-9  in  1954  and  were 

$98-6  in  1957.  ^  ^ 

Exports  in  1956,  698,599  metric  tons;  in  1957,  839,691  nietric  tons. 
U.S.A.  furnished  56-9%  of  imports  in  1954  and  53%  in  1957;  and  took 

63-8%  ofEcuador’s  exports  in  1954  and  55-8%  in  1957.  ^  . 

Total  trade  between  Ecuador  and  U.K.  (in  £  sterling,  British  Board  of 


Trade  returns) : 

1938  1954 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  188,318  206,042 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  131,216  2,798,569 

Ee-exports  from  U.K.  878  14,462 


1955  1956  1967  1968 

167,630  771,832  765,621  687,130 

4,303,689  2,411,683  2,648,114  2,314,206 

16,175  15,566  8,069  22,098 


For  the  proposed  ‘  Gran-Colombian  Customs  and  Economic  Union  ’  see 
The  Statesman’s  Year-Book  1956,  p.  882. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

&hi'p'ping.  Ecuador  has  10  seaports,  of  which  Guayaquil  is  the  chief; 
new  berthing  and  other  facilities  are  being  planned  or  under  construction. 
In  1957,  142  Norwegian  vessels  (320,087  gross  tons),  164  American  (741,639), 
282  German  (651,946)  and  109  British  (257,621)  entered  and  cleared  Guaya- 
qiiil.  The  merchant  navy  is  estimated  at  25,000  tons  of  sea  going  and  7,000 
tons  of  river  craft. 

Roads.  There  are  now  1,591  miles  of  main  trunk  roads,  1,121  miles  of 
branch  roads  and  2,227  miles  of  bridle-paths;  most  roads  are  narrow,  the 
width  of  a  motor  car,  and  most  of  them  are  subject  to  landslides.  There  is 
river  communication,  improved  by  dredging,  throughout  the  principal  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  on  the  low  ground  to  the  west  of  the  Cordillera  by  the 
rivers  Guayas,  Uaule  and  Vinces  (navigable  for  200  miles  b^^  river  steamers 
in  the  rainy  season).  A  trunk  highway  through  the  centre  of  the  coastal 
plain  is  planned,  which  will  link  Machala  in  the  extreme  south-west  with 
Santo  Domingo  and  thus  to  Esmeraldas  in  the  north-west  and  to  the 
northern  section  of  the  Pan-American  Highway  at  Latacunga  and  Quito. 

In  1954  there  were  4,286  passenger  cars  and  11,622  commercial  vehicles. 

Railways.^  A  railway  is  open  from  Duran  (opposite  Guayaquil)  to  Quito 
(288  miles).  The  Quito-San  Lorenzo  railway  was  officially  opened  in  Auv. 
1957 ;  it  will  open  up  two  potentiaDy  rich  provinces.  The  total  length  of 
the  9  Ecuadorean  railways  in  operation  is  1,340  km.  In  1954,  518,031 
metric  tons  of  freight  and  1,962,437  passengers  were  carried:  in  1955 
553,800  and  2,678,500.  =  ,  o. 

Posts.  Quito  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Colombia  and  Peru,  and 
by  cable  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Wireless  telegraphy  has  been  installed 
for  domestic  use;  there  are  26  stations  in  Quito,  Guayaquil  and  other 
principal  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  Archipelago  of  Colon. 

In  1958  there  were  22,000  telephones  in  use,  10,000  in  Quito  and  9,000  in 
Guayaquil;  nearly  all  were  operated  by  the  Government;  95°/o  were  auto¬ 
matic. 

Aviation.  The  following  international  linos  operate :  Avianca,  Braniff, 
Ecuatoriana  de  Aviacion,  K.L.M.,  Panagra.  They  connect  Quito  with 
Panama,  4  hours;  to  Cali  (Colombia),  2  hours;  to  Guayaquil,  1  hour,  and  to 
New  York,  16  hours.  All  the  leading  towns  are  connected  by  an  almost 
daily  air  service,  but  landing  fields  are  small. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

n  ^  of  account,  the  sucre,  formerly  equal  to 

7-40741  cents  U.S.,  has  been  devalued  to  6-66667  cents  U.S. ;  USSl  now 
sucres.  The  local  free  rate,  1953  and  1954,  was  about  17-40  = 
USSl ;  m  Aug.  1958  the  average  buying  rate  for  the  dollar  in  the  free 
market  was  16-98  sucres;  selling,  17-05. 

-  Ecuador  returned  to  the  gold  standard  with  its  currency  stabil- 

^ed  at  the  rate  of  1  sucre  =  20  cents  U.S.  (the  old  dollar),  but  abLdoned 
the  gold  standard  m  1932.  After  various  devaluations  the  sucre,  in  1945 
was  pegged  at  13-50  to  the  declining  to  15  to  the  $  in  1950.  The  sucre  is 
divided  into  100  centavos.  In  circulation  are  a  pure  nickel  1-sucre  and 
copper-nickel  and  copper-zinc  20-  10-  and  6-centavo  pieces.  The  currency 
consists  maudy  of  the  notes  of  the  Central  Bank  in  denominations  of  5,  10, 
^0,  50,  100,  500  and  1,000  sucres. 
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The  ‘  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador,’  at  Quito,  with  a  capital  of  14'8m.  sucres, 
is  modelled  after  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  U.S.;  through  branches 
opened  in  6  towns  it  now  deals  in  mortgage  bonds.  On  31  Jan.  1957  the 
Central  Bank  had  gold  in  its  vaults,  324'8m.  sucres,  and  foreign  exchange 
of  243m.  sucres. 

All  commercial  banks  must  be  afliliated  to  the  Central  Bank;  the 
commercial  banks,  1  Jan.  1958,  had  capital  and  reserves  of  2,024m.  sucres 
and  total  assets  of  3,656m.  sucres. 

The  Bank  of  London  and  South  America,  Ltd,  has  branches  in  Quito 
and  Guayaquil. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

By  a  law  of  6  Dec.  1856  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was 
made  the  legal  standard  of  the  republic ;  but  the  Spanish  measures  are  in 
general  use.  The  quintal  is  equivalent  to  101-4  lb. 

The  meridian  of  Quito  has  been  adopted  as  the  official  time. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Eguadok  in  Great  Britain  (3  Hans  Crescent,  S.W.I) 

Ambassador.  Leonidas  Plaza  Lasso  (accredited  31  May  1957). 

Minister-Counsellor.  Dr  Juan  Chiriboga  T. 

Naval  Attache.  Capt.  Carlos  Correa  Saavedra  Garces. 

Military  AttacM.  Lieut.-Col.  Rafael  Armijos  Valdivieso  (resident  in 
Paris). 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Liverpool 
and  London. 

Ecuador  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  France,  Germany,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Honduras,  Italy,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Spain, 
U.S.A.,  Uruguay,  Vatican,  Venezuela;  and  legations  in  Belgium,  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  Haiti,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzerland. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Ecuador 

Ambassador.  F.  H.  Gamble,  C.M.G.  (appointed  9  Juno  1955). 

First  Secretary.  R.  C.  Hope-Jones. 

Naval  Attacks.  Capt.  J.  R.  Gower,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

There  are  consular  officers  at  Guayaquil  and  Quito. 


Books  of  Reference 


Anuario  d£  Legislacidn  EcucUoriarui.  Quito.  Annual 

Boletin  de  Uacienda.  Quito.  Monthly  .  „  .  j  tn<-  no 

Cmstitucidn  poUCica  de  la  RepAblica  del  Ecuador,  promulgada  el  6  de  Marzo  da  Wio.  Quito, 
1945 


Boletin  del  Banco  Central.  Quito 

Boletin  General  de  Estadistica.  Tri-monthly.  By  the  Director  ol  the  Bureau 
Boletin  Mensual  del  Ministerio  de  Obras  Pdblicas.  Monthly 
Informes  Ministeriales.  Quito.  Annual 

Bibliografia  Eacional,  1756-1941.  Quito,  1942  ■  tj  o-  lan 

Blanksten,  G.  I.,  Ecuador;  Constitutions  and  Caudillos.  Univ.  ol  Oaliiornia  Prcsa,  l»al 
Buitrhn,  Anibal,  and  Collier,  Jr,  J.,  The  Awakening  Valley;  study  of  the  Otavalo  Indians. 


New  York,  1950 
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Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  Annual  Report.  London 

Qonzilez  Suirez,  Historia  del  Ecuador.  2nd  ed.  Quito,  1931-32 

Hagen,  V.  W.  von,  Ecuador  and  the  Galdpagoa  Islands.  Norman,  Okla.,  1949 

Holdridge,  L.  B.,  and  others,  The  Forests  of  Western  and  Central  Ecuador.  Washington,  1947 

Linke,  L.,  Ecuador,  Country  of  Contrasts.  R.  Inst,  of  Int.  Affairs,  2nd  ed.,  1955 

Luna  Tepes,  J.,  Sintesis  histdrica  y  geogrdfica  dal  Ecuador.  Madrid,  1951 


EL  SALVADOR 

RepiJblica  de  El  Salvadoe 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  In  1839  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation,  which  had  comprised  the  states  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  was  dissolved,  and  El  Salvador  became 
an  independent  repubhc.  Plans  for  a  gradual  federation  with  Guatemala 
were  discussed  between  the  presidents  of  both  countries  in  March  1945.  A 
new  constitution  came  into  force  in  1950,  superseding  the  1886  constitution, 
with  a  strong  bias  towards  social  welfare.  Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
single  chamber,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  consisting  of  deputies,  elected  for 
2  years  by  universal  suffrage,  1  for  each  group  of  38,000  inhabitants.  Large 
powers  are  vested  in  the  President,  whose  term  is  for  6  years ;  normally  he 
cannot  succeed  himself.  He  has  a  cabinet  of  10  members.  In  1945 
women  were  conceded  a  hmited  suffrage,  but  in  1950  universal  male  and 
female  suffrage  was  introduced  for  the  elections  of  the  President  and  the 
Constituent  Assembly, 

President.  Col.  Jose  Maria  Lemus,  elected  4  March  1956,  assumed 
office  14  Sept.  Dr  Humberto  Costa  was  elected  Vice-President.  Both  ran 
imopposed  as  candidates  of  the  Revolutionary  Party  of  Democratic 
Unification. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr  Alfredo  Ortiz  Mancia. 

A  ational  flag :  blue,  white,  blue  (horizontal) ;  the  white  stripe  charged 
with  the  arms  of  the  repubhc. 

National  anthem:  Saludemos  la  patria  orguUosos  (words  by  J.  J. 
Canas;  tune  by  J.  Aberle). 


AREA  AND  POPULATION.  El  Salvador  is  the  smallest  and  most 
densely  populated  of  the  Central  American  states.  Its  area  (including  247 
sq.  km  oi  inland  lakes)  is  estimated  at  21,393  scj.  km,  with  population  (census 
13  June  1950)  of  1,855,917.  Estimated  population,  31  Dec.  1957,  2,391,942. 
It  is  divided  into  14  departments,  each  under  an  appointed  governor.  Then- 
areas  (in  sq.  km)  and  populations  at  31  Dec.  1957  were; 


Department  Area 

AhuachapAn  .  .  1,222'32 

Santa  Ana  .  .  1,988-26 

Sonaonate  .  .  1,189-28 

Ohalatenango  .  .  2,116-78 

La  Libertad  .  .  1,661-65 

San  Salvador  .  .  871-42 

OuscatlAn  .  .  732-08 


Population  Department 
120,500  La  Paz  . 
260,663  Cabaiias 
151,592  San  Vicente 
135,059  UsulutAn 
183,873  San  Miguel 
387,568  MorazAn  . 
111,772  La  UniOn 


Area 

1,201-85 

1,094-45 

1,206-69 

1,974-84 

2,166-98 

1,724-26 

1,995-25 


Popuiation 

126,432 

100,410 

111,621 

206,519 

221,068 

124,615 

147,599 


There  has  been  considerable  emigration  into  nearby  states.  There 
are  no  tribal  Indians.  The  language  of  the  country  is  Spanish.  The 
capital  IS  San  Salvador,  with  (July  1957),  212,542  inhabitants.  Other 
towns  are  Santa  Ana,  67,255 ;  San  Miguel,  32,204 ;  New  San  Salvador  (or 
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Santa  Tecla),  23,573 ;  Sonsonate,  21,392 ;  San  Vicente,  13,202 ;  Cojutepeque, 
12,427;  Ahuachapan,  12,334;  Usulutan,  11,919 ;  Zacatecoluca,  11,071. 

In  1957  birtha  were  114,929  (48-9  per  1,000  population) ;  deaths,  32,913 
(14);  infantile  deaths,  9,996  (87  per  1,000  live  births  compared  with  141 
in  1934) ;  marriages,  9,401  (4). 

RELIGION.  The  dominant  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism.  Under 
the  1945  constitution  churches  are  exempted  from  the  property  tax;  the 
Catholic  Church  is  recognized  as  a  legal  person,  and  other  churches  are  entitled 
to  secure  similar  recognition.  There  is  an  archbishop  in  San  Salvador  and 
bishops  at  Santa  Ana,  San  Miguel,  San  Vicente,  Santiago  de  Maria  and 
Usulutan.  The  Society  of  Friends  had  about  275  members  in  1957. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  free  and  obligatory,  but  there  is  a  shortage 
of  both  schools  and  teachers.  In  1953  in  the  rural  areas  only  45,000  children 
attended  school,  while  218,000  had  no  schools.  In  1929  the  state  took  over 
control  of  all  schools,  public  and  private,  but  the  provision  that  the  teaching 
in  government  schools  must  be  wholly  secular  was  removed  in  1945. 

The  census  of  1950  showed  that  57-7%  of  those  10  years  of  age  or  older 
were  illiterate,  but  some  headway  has  been  made.  In  1957  there  were  497 
centres  for  adult  education.  Of  the  8,729  persons  married  in  1956,  3,684 
were  iUiterate. 

In  1957  there  were  2,291  primary  schools  (state,  municipal  and  private), 
with  7,868  teachers  and  245,178  pupils ;  119  kindergartens  had  387  teachers 
and  13,713  children.  There  are  2,237  travelhng  teachers  for  the  rural 
districts.  Secondary  education  was  given  at  313  high  schools  (26,323  pupils). 
The  national  university  (in  1956)  had  1,525  students  and  272  professors. 

Cinemas  (1957).  Cinemas  numbered  49,  with  seating  capacity  of  50,000. 

Newspapers  (1957).  There  were  24  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE.  A  new  social-security  law  became  effective  1 
Jan.  1954,  but  details  are  incomplete ;  employers  are  to  pay  50%  of  whatever 
contribution  is  decided  upon,  employees  25%  and  the  state  25%. 

JUSTICE.  Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  2 
courts  of  third  instance  (in  the  capital)  and  several  courts  of  first  and  second 
instance,  besides  a  number  of  minor  courts.  All  judges  of  second  and  third 
instance  are  elected  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  a  term  of  2  years,  while 
the  judges  of  first  instance  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  similar 
period. 

An  anti-Communist  law,  effective  13  Dec.  1952,  has  made  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  totaUtariaa  or  Communist  doctrines  an  offence  punishable  by 
imprisonment;  supplementary  offences,  contrary  to  democratic  principles, 
are  punished  by  prison  terms  of  from  3  to  7  years. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  for  fiscal  years  ending  31  Dec.,  in 
colones  (2-5  colones  =  USSl); 

1953  1954  1955  1956  1967  1958  ‘ 

Revenue  .  140,482,553  152,000,000  155,433,411  170,931,163  191,423,531  181,000,000 
Expenditure  .  140,296,725  144,781,934  162,800,000  152,970,308  169,233,468  181,000,000 

*  Budget 

The  1958  budget  (in  1,000  colones)  proposed  29,192  for  education,  28,395 
for  public  works,  13,920  for  finance,  17,429  for  health  and  welfare,  18,529 
for  defence. 
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For  1967  the  principal  items  of  revenue  were  as  follows  (in  1,000  colones) : 
Direct  taxation,  import  duties,  liquor  taxes  and  misceUaneous,  184,972; 
administrative  services,  6,452. 

External  debt  amoimted  to  30,034,827  colones  on  31  Dec.  1957.  It  is 
being  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  800,000  colones  annually.  The  internal  debt 
was  11,731,000  colones. 

DEFENCE.  The  Army  is  organized  in  5  divisions  of  15  infantry,  1 
artillery  and  1  cavalry  regiments.  There  is  1  aviation  corps,  1  national 
defence  corps  and  1  marine  corps. 

The  country  is  divided  into  3  military  zones  of  defence,  with  15  regions 
corresponding  each  to  1  infantry  regiment.  In  Oct.  1954  the  U.S.  agreed 
to  send  a  military  mission  to  train  the  defence  forces. 

The  Navy  consists  of  2  small  patrol  craft. 

The  small  Air  Force,  which  came  into  being  in  the  early  1920s,  consists 
of  a  single  transport  group  equipped  with  C-47  aircraft  and  a  number  of 
training  units,  also  equipped  with  machines  supplied  by  the  U.S. A. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  El  Salvador  is  predominantly  agricul¬ 
tural;  71%  of  its  total  area  is  under  cultivation.  But  it  is  a  one-crop 
country,  coffee  alone  furnishing,  in  value,  about  85%  of  its  exports. 
Two-thirds  of  the  coffee  is  of  the  ‘  mild’  variety.  On  28  July  1933  a  Coffee 
Defence  Law  placed  the  entire  industry,  from  cultivation  to  marketing,  under 
the  protection  of  a  commission  jointly  controlled  by  the  coffee  growers  and 
the  Government.  Coffee  is  sold  in  bags  of  46  kg,  Wt  trade  statistics  use  a 
bag  of  69  kg.  Production  of  coffee  in  1952-53  reached  a  record  of  81,932 
metric  tons;  output,  estimate  1955—56,  51,369  metric  tons.  Exports  in 
1957  were  83,228  metric  tons  (valued  at  274,609,753  colones),  of  which 
46,302  metric  tons  went  to  U.S.A.  Area  devoted  to  coffee  is  about  320,000 
acres,  almost  entirely  owned  by  natives. 

Production  of  ginned  cotton,  1957-58,  was  36,003  metric  tons;  usually 
about  50%  is  consumed  at  home,  by  10  textile  mills,  including  one  owned  by 
the  Government.  Rice  is  important  for  home  consumption;  output,  1967, 
17,559  metric  tons  of  rough  rice  from  16,464  hectares.  Other  agricultural 
products  are  maize,  cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  henequen  and  sugar  (45,760  metric 
tons  in  1957).  A  little  rubber  is  exported.  Livestock  estimate  1967  showed 
120,831  horses,  asses  and  mules,  916,867  cattle,  3,848  sheep,  266,585  pies 
and  9,888  goats. 

Forestry.  In  the  national  forests  are  found  dye  woods  and  such  woods  as 
mahogany,  cedar  and  walnut.  Balsam  trees  also  abound;  El  Salvador  is 
the  world’s  principal  source  of  this  medicinal  gum;  exports,  1957,  97  tons. 

Mining.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  republic  includes  gold  (1957  pro¬ 
duction,  2,508  fine  oz.),  silver  (161,476  troy  oz.),  coal,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  sulphur  and  mercury.  Production  of  salt,  1957,  55,000  short  tons. 

Industry.  A  1956  industrial  census  showed  11,420  industrial  estabhsh- 
ments  employing  63,301  people  earning  nearly  38m.  colones;  total  product 
was  valued  at  594m.  colones ;  12,824  commercial  concerns  had  28,253 
employees  earning  23m.  colones. 

Electricity,  El  Salvador’s  biggest  national  enterprise,  begun  in  1950,  is 
toe  construction  of  a  200-ft  high  dam  across  the  (unnavigable)  Lempa 
River,  35  miles  north-east  of  San  Salvador,  designed  to  double  the  country’s 
electric-power  resources,  from  31,000  kw.  to  75,000  kw.  The  expanded 
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power  plant  was  inaugurated  21  June  1954.  Consumption,  1957,  was  148m. 
Kwh. 

Labour.  A  decree  of  Aug.  1950  permits  the  formation  of  trade  unions 
except  among  agricultural  workers  and  those  engaged  in  seasonal  work 
such  as  coffee-milling  and  sugar-refining;  trade-imion  posts  must  be  filled 
by  natives,  not  foreigners. 


COMMERCE.  The  imports  (including  parcels  post)  and  exports  have 
been  as  follows  in  calendar  years  in  1,000  colones  (2-5  colones  =  US$1): 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Imports 

.  169,468 

179,369 

216,856 

229,704 

261,752 

287,615 

Exports 

.  220,713 

224,038 

262,612 

267,327 

281,827 

346,170 

Of  total  exports,  coffee  furnishes  about  50%  by  weight  and  77%  by 
value.  In  1957  U.S.  took  158,220,702  colones  of  exports  (46%)  and 
furnished  148,265,441  colones  (5T5%)  of  the  imports.  Exports  to  Europe 
more  than  doubled  in  1957  at  68,155,431  colones.  The  chief  imports  are 
normally  wheat,  flour,  fuel,  oU,  cement,  fertilizers  and  iron  and  steel 
manufactures. 

Total  trade  between  El  Salvador  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade 
returns)  for  6  years  (in  £  sterhng) : 

1938  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  3,145  1,257,908  753,992  1,197,072  735,676  326,419 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  123,027  908,744  1,080.247  1,480,969  1,400,673  1,783,017 

Ee-exports  from  U.K.  954  5,052  6,979  11,943  8,540  8,159 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  The  principal  ports  are  La  Union, 
La  Libertad  and  Acajutla,  aU  on  the  Pacific.  Passengers  (and  some  freight) 
use  the  Guatemalan  port  of  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Atlantic,  reaching  El 
Salvador  by  rad. 

Railways.  A  British-owned  railway  connects  the  port  of  Acajutla  with 
Santa  Ana,  Sonsonate  and  San  Salvador,  the  capital.  In  1951  it  was  con¬ 
nected  in  San  Salvador  with  the  American-owned  International  Railways  of 
Central  America,  which  runs  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  boundary  of 
El  Salvador,  and  extends  into  Guatemala  City  and  Puerto  Barrios  on  the 
north  coast  and  on  the  Mexican  border.  Total  length  of  railway  open, 
about  469  miles,  all  of  narrow  gauge. 

Roads.  There  are  3,328  km  of  national  roads  in  the  republic,  including 
725  km  suitable  for  motors,  1,426  km  adequate  in  any  weather  and  1,177 
km  of  secondary  roads.  Motor  vehicles,  1957,  included  14,915  passenger 
cars  and  5,609  trucks. 

Post.  The  telegraph,  telephone  and  radio-telephone  systems  are  partly 
private,  partly  government-owned.  Telephone  instruments,  1957,  numbered 
11,258,  aU  government-owned;  77%  are  automatic.  Two  radio  trans¬ 
mitting  and  receiving  stations  at  San  Salvador  maintain  communications 
with  Latin  America.  El  Salvador  had,  1957,  about  42,686  wireless  receiving 
sets. 

Aviation.  Air  traffic,  mainly  in  American  hands,  is  expanding;  in  1957 
the  6,768  scheduled  flights  carried  62,031  passengers  and  6,097  metric  tons 
of  freight.  There  is  a  modem  airport  at  Ilopango,  near  San  Salvador,  with 
a  lake  nearby  used  by  hydroplanes. 
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MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  colon  of  100 
centavos  (see  p.  24).  Its  exchange  value  since  July  1934  had  been  kept  at 
40  cents  U.S.,  and  on  30  June  1942  the  bank’s  gold  stock  was  revalued, 
making  it  exactly  equal  to  the  exchange  value  of  40  cents.  The  country 
left  the  gold  standard  on  9  Oct.  1931,  hut  there  is  no  control  of  foreign 
exchange,  not  even  import  hcences.  The  buying/selling  rate  for  the  £  is 
Off  and  7i-e  colones  respectively. 

The  colon  is  issued  in  denominations  of  1,  2,  5,  10,  25  and  100  colones. 
U.S.  silver  10-cent  pieces  circulate  with  the  same  value  as  the  local  25- 
centavo  silver  coin ;  copper— nickel  and  copper— zinc  coins  in  denominations 
of  1,  3,  5  and  10  centavos  each  are  also  issued.  New  silver  coins  of  25  and 
50  centavos  were  issued  in  1954. 

National  gold  coins  and  gold  coins  of  U.S.  of  all  denominations  are 
unlimited  legal  tender.  National  and  U.S.  silver  coins  are  legal  tender  up 
to  10%  of  each  payment  (except  the  U.S.  10-cent  piece,  withdrawn  in  Dec. 
1954),  and  national  nickel  coins  in  amounts  up  to  2%  of  each  payment. 

There  are  8  native  commercial  banks,  including  the  Banco  Salvadoreno 
(paid-up  capital,  6m.  colones).  The  Bank  of  London  and  South  America  is 
the  only  foreign  institution.  The  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  El  Salvador  was 
constructed  in  1934  out  of  the  Banco  Agricola  Commercial.  The  Central 
Bank’s  gold  stock  increased  steadily  from  US$6-6m.  in  1937  to  $29-44m. 
in  Oct.  19o2 ;  on  31  Dec.  1957  it  was  $31m.  Total  gold  and  dollar  reserves 
of  the  banking  system  on  31  Dec.  1957  was  equal  to  S43-lm.  against  a  total 
note  circulation  of  $41-7m. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  On  1  Jan.  1886  the  metric  system  was 
made  obligatory.  But  other  units  are  still  commonlv  in  use,  of  which  the 
principal  are  as  follows:  Libra  =  1-014  lb.  av. ;  quintal  =  101-4  lb  av  - 
arroba  =  25-35  lb.  av. ;  Janega  =  1-5745  bushels. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Op  El  Salvadoe  m  Geeat  Beitain  (6  Roland  Gardens,  S.W.7) 

Ambassador.  Dr  Jose  Antonio  Melendez  Prado  (accredited  23  Oct. 
1958). 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  London 
and  Rochester. 

El  Salvador  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Chile,  Costa  Rica 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Italy,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Spain,  U.S.A.;  and 
legations  in  Brazil,  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  France 
Haiti,  Panama,  Peru,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Venezuela. 

Of  Geeat  Beitain  in  El  Salvadoe 

Ambassador  and  Consul-General.  F.  C.  Everson,  C.M.G.  (appointed 
18  July  1956). 

First  Secretary.  M.  V.  Miller,  M.B.E. 

There  is  a  consular  representative  at  La  Libertad. 


Books  of  Reference 

^“eoci6n  General  de  Estadlstioa  v  Censos  (Calle  Arce 
134  Sa^  Salvador)  dates  from  1937.  Director  General;  Ool.  Luis  Felipe  Escobar  Its 
publications  include.  Anuario  BstadUtico.  Annual,  from  1911. — B^tin  EstadUtico 
Bimonthly.— Lfec/iOi  y  Cifras  de  El  Salvador.  Annual.— AeZoi  Censed  de  El  Salvador.  1955  ’ 
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Angel  Gallardo,  M.,  Cuairo  Constituciones  Federalfi  de  Centro  Amirica  y  Las  Constituciones 
Politicos  de  El  Salvador.  San  Salvador,  1945 
Mestas,  A.,  El  Salvador^  ‘pals  de  logos  y  volcanes.  Madrid,  1950 

Vogt,  W.,  The  Population  of  El  Salvador  and  its  Natural  Resotirces.  Washington,  D.O.,  1946 
WaUich,  H.  0.  (ed.).  Public  Finance  in  a  Developing  Country;  El  Salvador.  Harvard  Gniv. 
Press,  1951 


ETHIOPIA 

Yaityopya  Niqusa  Nagast  Manguist 

The  ancient  Empire  of  Ethiopia  is  a  sovereign  independent  state.  It  has 
grown  out  of  the  combination  of  a  number  of  kingdoms,  such  as  Tigrc, 
Gojjam,  Gondar  and  Shoa,  which  used  to  recognize  the  ‘King  of  Kings’  as 
their  suzerain  but  have  now  become  mere  provinces,  as  have  formerly 
autonomous  districts  such  as  Harar,  Kalfa  and  Anissi. 

GOVERNMENT 

Emperor.  Haile  Selassie  I,  bom  23  July  1892 ;  crowned  King  (Negus, 
on  7  Oct.  1928,  proclaimed  Emperor,  after  the  death  of  the  Empress  Zauditu) 
on  2  April  1930,  and  crowned  on  2  Nov.  1930.  Married  Woizero  Menen  in 
1912,  and  has  2  sons  and  1  daughter  surviving.  On  25  Jan.  1931  the  eldest 
son,  Asfa  Wassan,  was  proclaimed  Crown  Prince  and  heir  to  the  throne.  He 
married  first  the  daughter  of  Ras  Seyum  (governor  of  Tigr6),  whom  he 
divorced  in  1945,  and  secondly  in  1945  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Ababa  Damtu. 

When  Italy  declared  war  on  Great  Britain,  on  10  June  1940,  British  and 
Imperial  troops,  assisted  by  Ethiopian  patriot  forces,  invaded  Ethiopia,  and 
by  27  Nov.  1941  the  country  was  cleared  of  Italian  forces. 

The  Emperor,  Haile  Selassie,  returned  to  his  capital  on  5  May  1941. 
On  31  Jan.  1942  an  Agreement  and  Military  Convention  was  signed  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ethiopia,  recognizing  the  sovereign  independence  of 
Ethiopia,  providing  financial  help  and  technical  and  administrative  advisers. 

As  the  Emperor,  on  25  May  1944,  gave  notice  of  the  termination  of  this 
Agreement,  the  British  Government  signed  a  new  agreement  on  19  Dec. 
1944,  which  continues  in  force.  This  agreement  guarantees  to  British 
tribes  which  enter  the  Hand  from  the  British  Protectorate  of  Somahland 
for  the  purpose  of  grazing  certain  rights,  though  the  Ethiopian  Government 
is  entirely  responsible  for  security  in  the  area. 

In  accordance  with  Resolution  No.  390/V  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  dated  2  Dec.  1950,  the  British  Administration  of 
Eritrea  handed  over  sovereignty  of  this  former  Italian  colony  to  Ethiopia  on 
16  Sept.  1952.  Eritrea  thereby  became  an  autonomous  imit  within  the 
federation  of  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea,  under  the  Ethiopian  Crown.  The 
Imperial  Government  is  responsible  for  defence,  foreign  relations  and  general 
economic  policy,  including  customs  and  communications.  The  Eritrean 
Government  is  responsible  for  all  matters  of  local  government,  and  has  its 
own  budget.  (For  information  on  Eritrea  in  general,  see  The  Statesman’s 
Yeae-Book,  1962,  p.  1168.) 

The  Empire  is  governed  by  a  Coimcil  of  Ministers,  responsible  to  the 
Emperor,  and  a  parliament  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  210  members;  the  nximber  of  Senators 
must  not  exceed  half  the  number  of  Deputies. 

In  1965  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated.  This  provides  for  universal 
suffrage  for  men  and  women  over  21  years  old,  for  greater  fiscal  control  by 
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the  Chamber  and  for  a  limited  degree  of  ministerial  responsibility  to  parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  first  elections  under  this  constitution  were  held  in  1967. 


President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers:  Ras  Abbebe  Aregai. 

For  treaties  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  Ethiopia  see  The  Statesman’s 
Yeae-Book,  1907,  p.  667,  and  for  1923,  p.  677.  For  the  1906  agreement 
between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  government  prior 
to  the  Itahan  conquest  of  1936,  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeab-Book,  1936, 
p.  657.  For  the  Italian  conquest  and  rule,  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae- 
Book,  1941,  p.  1060. 


National  flag :  green,  yellow,  red  (horizontal). 

National  anthem ;  Ityopya  hoy  dass  yiballish  (tune  by  M.  K.  Nalbadian, 
1926). 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 


The  total  area  of  the  Federation  is  approximately  395,000  sq.  miles 
(Ethiopia  360,000,  Eritrea,  45,000). 

The  official  estimate  (1955)  of  the  population  is  18m.  Other  estimates 
vary  from  12m.  to  14m. 

The  most  important  race  of  Ethiopia,  the  Amhara,  who  number  about 
2m.,  inhabit  the  central  Ethiopian  highlands.  To  the  north  of  them  are 
the  Tigreans,  akin  to  the  Amhara  and  belonging  to  the  same  Christian 
church,  but  speaking  a  different,  though  related,  language.  Both  these  races 
are  of  mixed  Hamitic  and  Semitic  origin,  and  further  mixed  by  inter¬ 
marriage  with  Galla  and  other  races.  The  Gallas,  some  of  whom  are 
Christian,  some  Moslem  and  some  pagan,  comprise  more  than  one-half  of 
the  entire  population,  and  are  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people  of  Hamitic 
origin.  Ogaden,  Issa  and  other  Somalis  inhabit  Harar  province,  the 
Somahland  plateau  and  the  south-east.  These  and  most  of  the  Danaldl  are 
Moslem.  There  are  also  Sidamo,  Nilotic  and  Nilo-Hamitic  tribes  in  the 
south-west,  and  the  Falashas  (of  Jewish  religion)  north  of  Lake  Tana. 

Addis  Ababa,  the  capital,  has  some  400,000  inhabitants,  Dire-Dawa 
about  30,000,  and  the  old  walled  city  of  Harar  has  a  population  of  about 
26,000.  Other  important  towns,  politically  or  commerically,  are :  Jimma, 
20,000;  Dessie,  20,000;  Asmara  (capital  of  Eritrea),  120,000;  Gondar, 
capital  of  the  Amhara  province  of  Begemdir,  22,000. 

The  country  is  divided  into  12  provinces  {taqlai-gizat),  each  under  a 
Governor-General,  under  the  administrative  control  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Each  province  is  divided  into  about  6  sub-provinces  (awrajja- 
gizat)  under  a  Governor,  76  in  1953.  All  revenues  collected  in  the  provinces 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

The  official  languages  are  Amharic  and  English. 


REI.IGION 

Since  the  conversion  of  the  Amharas  to  Christianity  in  the  4th  century 
they  have  retained  their  connexion  with  the  Alexandrian  Church  through 
the  Abuna,  or  Metropohtan,  who  was  always  an  Egyptian  Copt,  and  who 
was  appointed  and  consecrated  by  the  Coptic  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
Both  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  Coptic  Churches  are  monophysite,  reject¬ 
ing  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451).  After  the  restoration 
of  the  Emperor  relations  between  the  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  churches 
were  strained  until  the  summer  of  1948,  when  an  agreement  was  reached 
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which  envisaged  the  appointment  of  an  Ethiopian  Abuna  as  Patriarch. 
This  clause  became  effective  in  Jan.  1951,  when  Abuna  Basilios  was  elected 
Archbishop  of  Ethiopia.  The  clergy  is  very  numerous  and  the  Church 
holds  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  land.  Christianity  is  predominant 
in  the  following  provinces  in  the  north:  Tigre,  Begemder,  Gojjam,  Shoa. 
Wollo  province  in  the  north-east  is  half  Christian,  half  Moslem.  In  the 
southern  half  of  the  country  there  are  more  Moslems  than  in  the  north.  In 
particular,  the  provinces  of  Harar  and  Arussi  have  Moslem  majorities,  while 
all  the  other  southern  provinces  have  considerable  Moslem  minorities.  In 
addition,  the  province  of  Gamu  Gofa  on  the  Kenya  border  and  parts  of 
Sidamo  and  Arussi  have  considerable  pagan  elements.  Eritrea  is  half 
Moslem  and  half  Christian.  Each  province  now  forms  a  diocese;  about 
one-half  of  the  population  is  Christian. 

Islam  is  widely  practised  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  Empire.  Moslem 
minorities  are  found  in  Addis  Ababa  and  in  other  commercial  centres. 
The  rite  is  mainly  shafeitic.  Harar  is  the  most  important  Moslem  centre. 
There  are  mosques  and  government  schools  for  Moslems  in  most  towns. 

EDUCATION 

There  are  at  Addis  Ababa  9  secondary  schools  with  about  2,000  pupils 
2  teachers’  training  colleges;  technical,  commercial  and  handicraft  schools 
and  a  college  of  engineering  with  together  a  further  6,000  pupils;  a  number 
of  elementary  schools  have  about  22,000  pupils.  School  attendance  through¬ 
out  the  country  is  about  150,000  at  government  schools.  There  are  also 
about  10,000  Ethiopian  Church  schools  with  an  unspecified  number  of 
pupils. 

There  are  agricultural  schools  at  Ambo  and  Jimma  and  an  agricultural 
college  and  a  secondary  school  at  Harar. 

The  University  College  of  Addis  Ababa  (founded  1950)  is  administered 
by  a  board  consisting  of  a  president  and  5  governors  appointed  by  the 
Emperor.  In  1958-59  it  had  40  teachers  and  350  full-time  students  and  an 
extension  department  mth  680  students. 

Cinemas  (1956).  There  were  4  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  3,400. 

JUSTICE 

The  legal  system  is  said  to  be  based  on  the  Justinian  Code.  A  new 
penal  code  came  into  force  in  1958.  New  civil,  commercial  and  maritime 
law  codes  are  being  prepared. 

The  extraterritorial  rights  formerly  enjoyed  by  foreigners  have  been 
abolished,  but  any  person  accused  in  an  Ethiopian  court  has  the  right  to 
have  his  case  transferred  to  the  High  Court,  provided  he  asks  for  this  before 
any  evidence  has  been  taken  in  the  court  of  first  instance.  Under  the 
Anglo-Ethiopian  agreement  of  1944  any  British  subject  or  British  protected 
person  whose  case  is  before  the  High  Court  can  insist  on  being  heard  by  at 
least  one  judge  with  proven  judicial  experience  in  other  lands.  In  1957 
the  President  of  the  High  Court  was  Maltese. 

Provincial  and  district  courts  have  been  estabhshed,  and  High  Court 
judges  visit  the  Provincial  Courts  on  circuit.  The  Supreme  Imperial  Court 
at  Addis  Ababa  is  presided  over  by  the  Etliiopian  Chief  Justice.  There  is 
also  a  Pohtical  Court  at  Addis  Ababa,  a  purely  Ethiopian  institution  for  the 
trial  of  political  offences. 
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FINANCE 

Revenue  and  expenditure  for  financial  years  (coinciding  with  the 
Ethiopian  year  beginning  10  Sept.)  were  as  follows  (in  $Eth. 1,000): 

1949-60  1950-51  1951-52  952-53  1953-64  1954-55  1955-56' 

Revenue  .  63,255  88,994  89,709  103,119  121,340  117,130  115,010 

Expenditure  .  63,179  96,998  84,413  103,119  121,296  116,814  130,410 

*  Estimates. 

DEFENCE 

Army.  The  present  Ethiopian  Army,  trained  by  British  officers  from 
1947  to  1961,  comprises  34  infantry  battalions,  an  armoured  squadron,  an 
artillery  regiment  and  ancillary  services.  In  addition,  there  is  the  imperial 
bodyguard,  now  part  of  the  Army,  comprising  7  infantry  battalions.  Ethio¬ 
pian  officers  are  trained  at  the  MUitary  Training  College  at  HoUetta,  near 
Addis  Ababa.  An  American  Military  Mission  arrived  in  the  country  in 
1954  to  train  the  Army.  A  military  academy,  established  at  Harar  in 
1957,  is  under  the  direction  of  Indian  officers. 

Navy.  The  Imperial  Navy  is  now  being  formed,  with  Norwegian  naval 
officers  as  instructors.  In  1958  it  consisted  of  a  patrol  vessel,  a  coastguard 
cutter  and  the  imperial  yacht.  The  Naval  School  has  been  estabhshed  at 
Massawa. 

Air  Force.  The  Imperial  Air  Force,  trained  by  Swedish  personnel,  has 
its  headquarters  at  Debre  Zeit,  near  Addis  Ababa.  It  comprises  a  training 
school  at  Bishoftu,  a  central  workshop  at  Harar  Meda,  an  attack-fighter 
wing  equipped  with  piston-engined  Fireflies,  a  bomber  squadron  with 
Swedish  Saab-17e.  and  a  number  of  transport  and  training  aircraft. 

Police.  Until  1948  the  regular  police  force  operated  only  in  the  capital 
and  in  some  provincial  cities,  while  elsewhere  order  was  maintained  by  an 
irregular  territorial  force  under  the  provincial  govemors-general.  In  *1948 
the  latter  force  was  amalgamated  with  the  regffiar  police  force.  The  total 
force  now  numbers  nearly  23,000  officers  and  other  ranks.  Four  British 
officers  are  acting  as  advisers.  Eritrean  internal  secnritv  is  assured  by  a 
police  force  which  was  trained  by  British  poUco  officers. 

PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Coffee  is  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  rural  income. 
Harari  coffee  (long  berry  Mocha)  is  cultivated  in  the  east;  Abyssinian  coffee 
IS  produced  in  Kaffa  and  the  surrounding  provinces,  much  of  it  growing  wild. 

Teff  {EragraMis  abyss inica)  is  the  principal  food  grain,  followed  by  barley, 
wheat,  maize  and  durra.  Pulses  are  important  for  local  consumption,  as 
are  oilseeds.  Much  cotton  might  be  grown.  Cane  sugar  is  an  important 
new  crop. 

Livestock:  20m.  sheep,  20m.  cattle,  16m.  goats;  smaller  numbers  of 
donkeys,  horses,  mules  and  camels.  Hides  and  sldns  and  butter  (ghee)  are 
important  for  home  consumption  and  export.  Sheep  and  chickens  are  the 
mam  providers  of  meat.  The  pig  is  little  known. 

Mining.  Ethiopia  has  little  proved  mineral  wealth.  Iron  is  found  in 
some  districts,  also  marble,  mica,  rock  salt  (230,000  short  tons  in  1957) 
and  cinnabar.  Placer  goldmining  and  washing  are  carried  on,  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  in  the  western  districts;  a  placer  goldmine  is  worked  by 
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Gfold  production,  in  1957,  was 
^J,000  tine  oz  Ligmte,  copper  and  sulphur  have  been  found.  There  are 
deposits  of  potash  salts  in  the  Dankali  salt  plams  in  the  north-eastern  part 
oi  the  country ,  but  the  amount  of  these  deposits  is  very  uncertain.  QuaW- 
mg  of  platinum  has  now  ceased.  Oil  finds  in  Eritrea  have  been  reported 
but  need  confirmation.  ^ 


Industry. 
industries  are 
and  footwear. 


The  most  important  products  of  the  small  but  growing 
cotton  yarn  and  fabrics,  cement,  sugar,  salt,  building  materials 


COMMERCE 


Coffee  is  by  far  the  most  important  export,  followed  by  oilseeds,  pulses, 
goat  skme,  sheep  skins.  Imports  are  cotton  piece-goods  (mainly  from 
India  and  Japan),  petroleum  products,  vehicles,  textiles,  machinery  and 

exports,  1955-56,  were  32,953  metric  tons 
(sEth.81-8m.);  19o6-57,  44,220  metric  tons  ($Eth.l28-8m.). 

Imports  and  exports  (in  £  sterling)  for  6  years  (to  10  Sept.) : 


Imports 

Exports 


1951-62 

15,972,786 

16,295,380 


1952-53 

19,691,559 

22,650,689 


1953-54 

22,168,058 

24,946,098 


1954-55 

23,225,609 

22,001,290 


1956-66 

23,912,840 

22,275,667 


1956-67 

23,642,369 

28,192,957 


/-D  ?^?**^*  trade  between  Ethiopia  (from  1952  including  Eritrea)  and  U.K. 
(British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1938 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

98,869 

1,223,007 

1,179,913 

1,041,303 

1,096,084 

1,347 

2,470,350 

1,818,962 

2,255,751 

2,443,610 

62 

16,666 

11,687 

12,497 

13,451 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Roads.  Loans  totalling  US$20m.  was  made  in  1950  and  1957  by  the 
International  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  extending  the  road 
system.  The  Imperial  Highway  Authority  now  maintains  some  6,000  km 
of  roads  and  is  engaged  in  constructing  another  850  km  of  all-weather  roads. 
Chief  motor  roads;  Massawa-Asmara-Addis  Ababa;  Asmara-Gondar- 
Gorgora;  Addis  Ababa^imma;  Addis  Ababa-Lekemti ;  Addis  Ababa- 
Awash;  Dire-Dawa^Hargeisa;  Addis  Ababa-Assab;  Addis  Ababa-Adola. 
Number  of  motor  vehicles  (1956):  Cars,  7,000;  commercial  vehicles,  3,600; 
buses,  200;  motor  cycles,  500. 

Railways,  The  Eranco-Ethiopian  Railway  Co.  operates  the  line  from 
Jibuti  in  French  Somaliland  to  Addis  Ababa.  The  line  is  of  metre  gauge, 
with  a  total  length  of  486^  miles.  Trains  run  three  times  weekly  in  each 
direction,  covering  the  distance  in  one  night  and  one  day. 

The  Eritrea  railway  from  Massawa  to  Asmara  and  Agordat  (191  miles, 
95-cm  gauge)  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Ethiopian  Government. 

Post.  The  postal  system  serves  54  points  in  the  empire,  mainly  by  air¬ 
mail.  All  the  main  centres  are  connected  with  Addis  Ababa  by  telephone 
or  radio  telegraph.  International  telephone  services  are  available  at  certain 
hours  to  most  countries  in  Europe,  North  America  and  India.  Number  of 
telephones  (1958),  8,422,  of  which  4,597  in  Addis  Ababa  and  2,067  in 
Asmara. 


Aviation.  Ethiopian  Air  Lines,  formed  in  1946,  operates  through  a 
management  contract  with  Trans-World  Air  Lines;  it  provides  services  to 
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Cairo,  Athens,  Khartoum,  Jibuti,  Nairobi  and  Frankfurt,  in  addition  to 
internal  services.  Other  lines  operating  to  Asmara  oidy  are  Aden  Airways, 
Misr  Air  Lines,  Sudan  Airways  and  Saudi  Arabian  Air  Lines. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  Ethiopian  dollar,  divided  into  100  cents  is  the  unit  of  currency;  it 
is  based  on  6‘62  grains  of  fine  gold.  It  consists  of  notes  of  $1,  S5,  $10,  $50, 
$100  and  $500  denominations;  a  silver  50  cents  (being  withdrawn)  and 
bronze  1-,  5-,  10-  and  25-cent  coins.  Currency  is  issued  by  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  and,  as  at  31  Dec.  1957,  was  notes,  $Eth.l34m.;  coins,  $Eth.37m. 
The  note  issue  was  backed  by  the  following  securities:  Gold,  7%;  silver, 
12%,  foreign  balances,  16% ;  Ethiopian  treasury  bills,  65%.  The  Ethiopian 
dollar  =  40  cents  U.S.;  $Eth.7  =  £1  sterling. 

The  State  Bank  is  the  only  institution  permitted  to  deal  in  fore^ 
exchange.  Its  total  assets  at  31  Dec.  1957  were  $Eth.320m.  Two  Italian 
banks  have  branches  in  Asmara;  a  French  bank  is  represented  in  Addis 
Ababa. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  officially  in  use. 

Native  weights  and  measures  vary  considerably  in  the  various  provinces ; 
the  principal  ones  are:  FrasiUa  =  approximately  37^  lb.;  gasha,  the 
principal  unit  of  land  measure,  which  varies  from  about  80  acres  to  about 
300  acres,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  land. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Ethiopia  ro  Great  Beitaiii  (17  Princes  Gate,  S.W.7) 

Ambassador.  Ato  Emmanuel  Abraham  (accredited  24  Jan.  1956) ;  also 
accredited  as  Minister  to  the  Netherlands. 

Counsellor.  Kebbede  Abbebe  (Press). 

Cultural  AttacM.  Bekele  Yilma. 

Ethiopia  also  maintains  embassiM  in  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
India,  Italy,  U.S.S.R..  U.S.A.,  Yugoslavia;  and  legations  in  Brazil,  Iran, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Sweden. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Ethiopia 

Ambassador.  G.  W.  Furlonge,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  (appointed  4  Oct.  1956). 

Counsellor  and  Head  of  Chancery.  R.  A.  Cfinton-Thomas. 

First  Secretary.  R.  G.  Peel  (Consular). 

Commercial  Secretary.  M.  B.  Eaden. 

Military  Attache.  Lieut. -Col.  K.  Nurk,  M.C. 

Civil  Air  Attache.  B.  G.  Barnard  (resident  at  Beirut). 

Naval  AttacM.  Capt.  C.  K.  T.  Wheen,  R.N.  (resident  at  Beirut). 

Air  Attache.  Group  Capt.  T.  C.  Musgrave,  O.B.E. ,  D.F.C.  (resident  in 
Aden). 

There  is  a  consulate-general  at  Asmara,  and  consular  posts  at  Addis 
Ababa,  Harar  and  Mega. 

Books  of  Reference 

Handbook  of  Ethiopia.  Khartoum,  1941 

The  Anglo- Ethiopian  Agreement  of  I94i.  Cmd.  6584 

Agreement  between  the  Vnited  Kingdom  and  Ethiopia  amending  the  Description  of  the  Kenya- 

Bthiopia  Boundary  {with  Annex  and  Hap),  29  Sept.,  1947.  Cmd.  7374 
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Barsotti,  P.  Etiopia  eristiana.  Milan,  I939 

E.,  Ethiopia  OecidentaU.  2  toIs.  Kome,  1933.  Studi  Etiopici.  3  vols.  Home 

Jones,  A.  H.  M.,  and  Monroe,  Elizabeth,  History  of  Abyssinia.  Oxford,  1936 

l^ngngg,  S.  H.,  A  Short  History  of  Eritrea.  London,  i946 

Luther,  E.  W.,  Ethiopia  Today.  Stanford  Univ.  Press,  1958 

Marein,  N.,  The  Ethiopian  Empire:  Federation  and  Laws.  Rotterdam,  1954 

Mathew,  D.,  Ethiopia:  The  Study  of  a  Polity,  1540-1935.  London,  1946 

Perham,  M.,  The  Oovemment  of  Ethiopia.  London,  1948 

SabeUi,  Luca  dei,  Storia  di  Abissinico.  4  toIs.  Rome,  1938 

Sandford,  Christine,  The  Lion  of  Judah  hath  Prevailed.  London,  1955 

Trimlngham,  S.,  Islam  in  Ethiopia.  Oxford,  1953 

Zanntto,  Silvio,  Bibliografia  Etiopica,  in  continuarione  alia  ' Btblioarafia  Etiopica  di  0 
Fumayalh  [Milan,  1893].  2  vols.  Rome.  1932-36 


FINLAND 

SuoMEN  Tasavalta — Rkpubliken  Finland 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Finland  is  a  republic  according  to  the  Form  of  Government  Act  of  17  Julv 
1919. 

Having  been  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  from  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries  onward,  Finland  was  in  1809  united  to  the  Russian 
Empire  as  an  autonomous  Grand-Duchy.  On  6  Dec.  1917  the  House  of 
Representatives  proclaimed  Finland  an  independent  and  sovereign  state. 
According  to  the  Diet  Act  of  1906  (revised  1928),  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  consists  of  one  Chamber  of  200  members  chosen  by  direct  and 
proportional  election,  in  which  ail  who  are  entitled  to  vote  have  an  equal 
vote.  The  suffrage  is  possessed,  with  the  usual  exceptions,  by  every  Finnish 
citizen  (man  or  woman)  who  has  reached  the  21st  year.  There  are  16 
electoral  districts  with  a  representation  proportioned  to  the  population,  a 
rearrangement  being  required  in  the  year  before  an  election.  Each  district 
is  divided  into  voting  circuits.  The  voting  system,  devised  with  a  view  to 
proportional  representation,  provides  for  the  formation  of  voters’  associa¬ 
tions  which  prepare  lists  of  candidates.  There  may,  within  limits,  be 
compacts  between  associations,  and  joint  candidates  may  be  entered  in 
competing  lists,  while  any  voter  may  either  support  an  association  list  or 
vote  for  any  candidate  he  pleases.  Every  citizen  entitled  to  vote  is  eligible 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  is  elected  for  4  years. 

The  President  is  elected  for  6  years  by  an  electoral  college  elected  by 
the  votes  of  the  citizens.  The  Council  of  State  (Cabinet),  appointed  by 
the  President,  must  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  elections  held  on  6—7  July  1968  the  following  parties  were  returned : 
Social-Democrats,  38 ;  Agrarian,  47 ;  Democratic  Union  (extreme  Left 
group,  including  Communists),  50;  National  Union  (Conservative),  29; 
Swedish  People’s  Party,  14;  Finnish  People’s  Party,  8;  Independent  Social - 
Democrats,  13;  Independent  Agrarian,  1. 

President  of  Finland.  Dr  Urho  Kekkonen  (elected  15  Feb.  1966; 
until  1  March  1962);  he  received  151  votes  in  the  third  ballot  against  149 
given  to  K.  A.  Fagerholm. 

In  March  1969  the  Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows : 

Prime  Minister.  Vieno  Johannes  Sukselainen  (Agrar.).  Foreign  Affairs. 
Ralf  Torngren.  Justice.  Antti  Hannikainen  (Agrar.).  Interior.  Eino 
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Palovesi  (Agrar.).  Defence.  Leo  Happola  (Agrar.).  Finance.  Wiljam 
Sarjala  (Agrar.).  Education.  Heikki  Hosia  (Agrar.).  Agriculture.  Einari 
Jaakkola  (Agrar.).  Communications.  Kauno  Klleemola  (Agrar.).  Com¬ 
merce.  Ahti  Karjalainen  (Agrar.).  Social  Affairs.  Vieno  Siinonen 
(Agrar.). 

N ational  flag :  blue  cross  on  white. 

National  anthem:  Maamme;  Swedish:  V&rt  land  (words  by  J.  L. 
Euneberg,  1843;  tune  by  F.  Pacius,  1848). 

Finnish  and  Swedish  are  the  official  languages  of  Finland. 

Local  Goveenmbnt 

For  administrative  purposes  Finland  is  divided  into  10  counties.  The 
provincial  administration  is  entrusted  in  each  of  the  coimties  to  a  governor, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  President.  The  umt  of  local  government  is  the 
commune.  Each  rural  parish  and  each  town  forms  a  commune  in  which 
all  men  and  all  women  of  21  years  of  age  are  voters.  In  aU  communes  a 
communal  council  is  elected  to  decide  questions  of  administration  and  local 
economy.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  rural  communes  in  a  college 
formed  by  the  head  of  the  commune  and  4  or  more  aldermen  elected  by 
the  council.  In  towns  the  executive  authority  is  the  town  board,  with  an 
appointed  official  as  president  and  4  or  more  members  elected  by  the 
council.  There  were,  in  1967,  35  towns,  32  market  towns  and  482  rural 
communes  in  Finland.  As  executive  officers  of  the  governors  there  are 
the  sheriffs  of  255  districts. 

The  autonomous  county  of  Aland  has  a  county  cormcil  {landsting)  of 
one  chamber  which  is  elected  on  the  basis  of  the  same  suffrage  as  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  county  council  settles  the  internal  affairs  of  the  county.  The 
executive  authority  is  with  the  governor  and  an  executive  council,  of  which 
the  lantrdd  is  chairman. 

Form  of  QovemmerU  Aci  and  Diet  Act  of  Finland.  Helsinki,  1947 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  area  of  Finland  in  1968  and  the  population  (census  1950  and  estimate 


1967)  were  as  follows  (Swedish  names 

Areal 
(sq.  km), 

in  brackets) 

Population, 
31  Dec. 

Population, 
31  Dec. 

Population 
per  aq.  kin.» 

Departments 

Jan.  1968 

1950 

1957 

1957 

Dusimaa  (N  T^and) 

9,868 

687,459 

631,049 

788,500 

79-9 

Turku-Pori  (Abo-BjOmeborg) 

22,014 

655,700 

29-8 

Ahvenanmaa  (Aland)  . 

1,481 

21,690 

663,301 

21,800 

14-7 

Hame  (Tavastehos) 

18,451 

603,000 

32-7 

Kymi  (Kymmene) 

10,737 

311,364 

328,600 

30-6 

Mikkeli  (St-Michel) 

17,470 

241,718 

246,700 

14-1 

Kuopio 

36,811 

469,064 

489,100 

13-7 

Vaasa  (Vasa) 

39,008 

607,204 

631,600 

18-2 

Oulu  (frieiborg)  . 

66,686 

369,821 

398,400 

70 

Lappi  (Lappland) 

93,870 

167,143 

193,900 

21 

Total  . 

305,396 

4,029,803 

4,367,300 

14-3 

^  Excluding  water  area,  which  amounts  to 
only). 

an  additional 

31,613  sq.  km  (inland  water* 

Of  the  total  on  31  Dec.  1966, 2,070,800  were  males  and  2,244,200  females ; 
in  1950, 3,670,918  spoke  Finnish,  348,286  Swedish  and  10,599  other  languages. 
On  30  Nov.  1939  Soviet  troops  invaded  Finland,  after  Finland  had 
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rsjGctcd  tGmtoris^l  coiiC688ioiis  cioiiicindBd  bv  tliG  XJ.S.S.R,  TIigsg,  bowGVGr, 
had  to  be  made  in  the  peace  treaty  of  12  March  1940,  amounting  to  32,806 
sq.  km  and  including  the  Carehan  Isthmus,  Viipuri  and  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ladoga. 

When  on  22  June  1941  the  Germans  launched  their  attack  on  Russia,  the 
Finnish  Army  co-operated  with  the  Germans.  On  19  Sept.  1944  an  armis¬ 
tice  was  signed  in  Moscow  between  Finland  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this,  Finnish  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  behind  the  frontier  fixed 
by  the  Treaty  of  12  March  1940  between  Russia  and  Finland;  Finland 
agreed  to  cede  to  Russia  the  Petsamo  area  in  addition  to  the  cessions  made 
in  1940  (total,  42,934  sq.  km)  and  to  lease  to  Russia  for  60  years  the 
Porkkala  headland,  with  a  considerable  stretch  of  sea  and  land,  to  be  used 
as  a  military  base.  {See  map  in  The  Statesman’s  Yeab-Book,  1946.) 
Further,  Finland  undertook  to  pay  300m.  gold  dollars  in  reparations  within 
6  years  (later  extended  to  8  years).  The  peace  treaty  was  signed  in  Paris 
on  10  Feb.  1947.  The  payment  of  the  war  reparations  was  completed  on 
19  Sept.  1962. 

An  agreement  of  friendship,  non-aggression  and  mutual  assistance  be¬ 
tween  Finland  and  the  U.S.S.R.  was  concluded  in  Moscow  on  6  April  1948 
for  10  years  and  extended  on  19  Sept.  1966  to  cover  a  period  of  20  years. 

The  military  base  of  Porkkala  was  returned  to  Finland  on  26  Jan.  1956. 

The  grov/th  of  the  population,  which  was  421,600  in  1750,  is  shown  as 
follows : 


Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Percentage 

urban 

1800 

46,600 

786,100 

832,700 

5-6 

1900 

333,300 

2,322,600 

2,655,900 

12-5 

1950 

1,302,400 

2,727,400 

4,029,800 

32-3 

1957 

1,596,600 

2,760,700 

4,357,300 

36-6 

The  principal  towns,  with  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  Dec.  1957, 
are:  Helsmki  (Helsingfors),  the  capital,  436,852;  Tampere  (Tammerfors), 
119,250;  Turku  (Abo),  117,464;  Lahti,  61,712;  Oulu  (Uleaborg),  61,073; 
Pori  (Bjomeborg),  50,417;  Vaasa  (Vasa),  42,860;  Kuopio,  40,209;  Jyvaskyla, 
35,666;  Kotka,  28,776;  Hameenlinna,  26,723;  Kemi,  26,448;  Joensuu, 
26,162;  Lappeenranta  (Villmanstrand),  20,621;  Rauma  (Raumo),  20,256. 


Vital  Statistics  in  calendar  years: 


Living 

birth.e 

Of  which 
illegitimate 

StiU-born 

Marriages 

Deaths 
(exclusive 
of  still-born) 

Bmigra' 

tion 

1955 

89,740 

3,811 

1,634 

32,640 

39,573 

1,755 

1956 

88,896 

3,718 

1,652 

33,004 

38,713 

2,508 

1957 

86,985 

3,749 

1,514 

31,333 

40,741 

5,222 

In  1957  the  rate  per  1,000  was 

:  Births,  20-1;  infantile  deaths 

(per  1,000 

:ths),  27-9;  marriages,  7-2 ;  deaths,  9-4. 

RELIGION 

The  national  church  is  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion,  but  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  is  guaranteed  to  the  members  of  aU  religions  and 
confessions.  Ecclesiastically  (the  Evangelical  Church  of)  Finland  is  divided 
into  7  bishoprics  (Turku  being  the  archiepiscopal  see),  61  provostships  and 
660  parishes. 

Percentage  of  the  total  population  at  end  of  1960:  Lutherans,  96-2; 
Greek-CathoUcs,  1-6;  other  Christians,  0-3;  non-Christians,  0-1;  on  the 
civil  register,  2-8.  The  Greek-Cathohcs  are  under  an  archbishop,  resident  at 
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Kuopio,  and  a  bishop,  resident  at  Helsinki.  The  Society  of  Friends  had  13 
members  in  1957. 


EDUCATION 

Finland  has  5  universities:  at  Helsinki  (founded  in  1640  at  Turku, 
and  removed  to  Helsinki  after  having  been  burned  down  in  1827),  with 
(1957-58)  751  teachers  and  9,877  students  (5,279  women);  at  Turku 
(Swedish,  opened  1919),  with  81  teachers  and  502  students  (149  women); 
at  Turku  (Finnish,  opened  1922),  with  236  and  1,801  students  (886  women); 
at  Jyvaskyla  and  at  Oulu  (founded  1958). 

There  are  also  a  technical  university  at  Helsinki,  with  410  teachers 
and  2,258  students  (151  women),  a  veterinary  vmiversity  (founded  in 
1946)  with  20  teachers  and  156  students  (12  women),  and  4  commercial 
universities,  2  Finnish  with  100  teachers  and  1 ,422  students,  and  2  Swedish 
with  64  teachers  and  691  students. 

For  secondary  education  there  were,  in  1957,  242  lyceums,  leading  to 
university,  and  180  middle  schools  (with  a  curriculum  of  5  years),  with 
together  8,168  teachers  and  161,881  pupils  (90,661  girls).  There  were  in 
1957-58, 1 1  training  colleges  for  elementary  schoolteachers,  with  186  teachers 
and  2,044  students.  There  were  also  (1956)  83  people’s  high  schools,  with 
820  teachers  and  6,344  pupils  (4,447  females).  For  elementary  education 
(1957—58)  there  were  in  the  towns  306  elementary  schools,  with  131,253 
pupils;  in  the  country  there  were  (1956-57)  6,283  school  districts,  with 
20,466  teachers  and  491,078  pupils.  The  school  age  in  elementary  schools 
is  from  7  to  15  years.  There  were  (in  1957)  68  commercial  schools,  with 
6,275  pupils ;  4  navigation  schools  with  232  pupils,  15  technical  schools,  with 
4,669  pupils;  130  schools  for  domestic  arts  and  crafts,  with  2,173  pupils; 
89  agricultural  schools,  with  3,330  pupils;  60  schools  of  domestic  science, 
with  2,777  pupils;  7  horticultural  schools,  with  197  pupils;  10  forestry 
schools,  with  589  pupils,  and  124  other  schools  for  arts  and  crafts,  with 
21,013  pupils. 

Cinemas  (1957).  There  were  612  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
169,968. 

Newspapers  (1957).  There  were  published  170  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Finnish,  22  in  Swedish  and  2  in  both  languages.  There  were 
also  1,113  periodicals  in  Finnish,  197  in  Swedish  and  131  in  both  languages. 

Kalllo,  N.,  The  School  System  of  Finland.  Helsinki,  1949 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

The  Ministry  of  Soeial  Affairs  was  founded  on  8  Nov.  1917.  Since  1951 
it  comprises  5  departments,  viz.,  general  (including  research  and  housing), 
labour,  insurance,  welfare  and  population  (including  poor  relief  and  child 
welfare),  temperance  and  liquor  trade,  wages  and  prices. 

Direct  expenditure  by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  amounted  to 
45,764m.  markkas  in  1957.  44%  were  spent  on  children’s  allowances; 
other  large  items  being  social  insurance,  temperance,  public  morality  and 
care  for  invalids. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  1956  supported  by  the  towis  and  the  village 
communities  was  141,261  (3-3%  of  the  population),  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
care  of  the  poor  was  8,722m.  markkas. 

Social  Legislation  and  Work  in  Finland.  Helsinki,  1963 
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JUSTICE 

The  administration  of  justice  is  independent  of  the  Government.  The 
lowest  courts  of  justice  in  Finland  are  those  of  the  district.  In  towns  these 
district  courts  are  held  by  the  burgomaster  and  his  assessors ;  in  the  country 
by  a  judge  and  12  jurors — peasant  proprietors,  the  judge  alone  deciding, 
unless  the  jurors  unanimously  differ  from  him,  when  their  decision  prevails. 
From  these  courts  an  appeal  hes  to  the  Superior  Courts  (Uovioikeus)  in 
Turku,  Vaasa,  Kuopio  and  Helsinki.  The  Supreme  Court  {Korkein  oikeus) 
sits  in  Helsinki.  Judges  can  be  removed  only  by  judicial  sentence. 

Two  functionaries,  the  Oikeuskansleri  or  the  Chancellor  of  Justice,  and 
the  Oikeusasiamies,  or  the  Attorney-General,  exercise  control  over  the 
admmistration  of  justice.  The  former  acts  also  as  counsel  and  pubhc 
prosecutor  for  the  Government ;  while  the  latter,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Parhament,  has  to  extend  a  general  supervision  over  aU  the  courts  of  law. 

At  the  end  of  1957  the  prison  population  numbered  6,116  men  and 
317  women;  the  number  of  sentences  pronounced  in  1957  was  185,598 
for  crimes  and  17,750  in  civil  cases. 

ilerikoski,  V.,  Pricis  du  droit  public  de  la  Finlande.  Helsinki,  1954 


FINANCE 

Actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for  5  calendar  3'ears  and  budget  for  1968 
in  million  markkas : 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1968 

Revenue 

223,795 

215,569 

235,382 

269,005 

294,889 

307,564 

Expenditure  . 

221,167 

213,663 

242,988 

278,673 

300,603 

323,511 

Of  the  total  revenue  in  1957,  6-8%  derived  from  capital  revenue  and 
93-2%  from  ordinary  revenue.  Of  the  ordinary  revenue  26'4%  derived 
from  direct  taxes,  22-2%  from  customs  duties  and  other  indirect  taxes, 
25%  from  purchase  tax  and  7-6%  from  children’s  allowances  and  national 
pension  premiums  payable  by  employers. 

Of  the  total  expenditure  in  1957,  33-9%  went  to  capital  expenditure  and 
66-1%  to  ordinary  expenditure.  Of  the  ordinary  expenditure  23%  went 
to  social  affairs,  13-9%  to  education,  7-9%  to  agriculture,  3-5%  to  the 
public  debt,  9%  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  6%  to  defence. 

At  the  end  of  Dec.  1957  the  foreign  loans  totalled  82,211m.  markkas,  of 
which  73,181m.  were  long-term  loans  and  9,030m.  promissory  notes  to  the 
I.M.F.  The  internal  loans  amounted  to  86,747m.  markkas,  of  which 
69,361m.  were  bond  loans,  4,444m.  promissory  notes  and  12,905m.  short¬ 
term  loans. 

The  total  public  debt  at  the  end  of  Dec.  1957  was  168,959m.  marlckas. 

DEFENCE 

The  peace  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  on  10  Feb.  1947,  stipulated  that  the 
Finnish  land,  sea  and  air  armaments  and  fortifications  should  be  restricted 
to  meeting  tasks  of  an  internal  character  and  local  defence  of  frontiers. 

Finland  is  therefore  authorized  to  have  armed  forces  consisting  of  not 
more  than :  (o)  a  land  Army,  including  frontier  troops  and  anti-aircraft 
artillery,  with  a  total  strength  of  34,400  personnel;  (b)  a  Navy  with  a 
personnel  strength  of  4,600  and  a  total  tonnage  of  10,000  tons ;  (c)  an  Air 
Force,  including  any  naval  air  arm,  of  60  fighting  aircraft,  including  reserves, 
with  a  total  personnel  strength  of  3,000.  Bombers  with  internal  bomb¬ 
carrying  facilities  are  expressly  forbidden. 
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The  period  of  training  is  240  (or  330)  days.  Military  training  outside  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  is  forbidden. 

In  1968  the  Navy  comprised  2  minelayers,  18  fast  patrol  boats,  4  mine¬ 
sweepers,  28  minesweeping  boats,  16  motor  patrol  boats,  2  coastguard  patrol 
vessels,  3  tenders,  6  icebreakers,  3  tugs  and  a  sail  training  ship. 

The  Air  Force  comprises  3  groups  at  Pori,  Utti  and  Jyvaskyla,  a 
military  flying  school  at  Kauhava,  a  depot  at  Tampere,  and  a  signal 
battalion.  Its  equipment  is  largely  obsolescent,  except  for  Vihuri  and 
Vampire  trainers;  but  the  fighter  units  are  being  re-equipped  with  Gnat 
jet-fighters.  Its  strength,  1958,  is  about  half  that  permitted  under  the 
peace  treaty. 

The  military,  naval  and  air  clauses  of  the  peace  treaty  are  subject  to 
modification  by  agreement  between  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Finland. 


PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people, 
although  the  cultivated  area  covers  only  8-5%  of  the  land.  The  land  was 
divided  in  1950  into  356,786  farms,  and  the  landed  propertv  was  distributed 
as  follows :  Less  than  3  hectares  cultivated,  number  of  farms,  134,612 ; 
3-10  hectares,  farms  148,358;  10-25  hectares,  farms  62,478;  26-100 
hectares,  farms  11,215;  over  100  hectares,  farms  223  (1  hectare  =  2-47 
acres). 

The  principal  crops  (area  in  hectares,  yield  in  metric  tons)  were  as  follows 


in  1957: 

Crop 

Area 

Yield 

Crop 

Aj-ea 

Yield 

E.ye 

.  85,432 

115,197 

Oata 

.  413,862 

698,161 

Barley  . 

.  220,478 

347,944 

Potatoes  . 

94,663 

1,255,407 

Wheat  . 

.  113,208 

176,706 

Hay 

.  1,196,500 

3,963,137 

Total  land  under  cultivation  in  1967  was  2,696,146  hectares.  Creamery 
butter  production  in  1967  was  72,030  metric  tons,  and  production  of  cheese 
was  23,520  metric  tons. 

Domestic  animals  in  1967:  Horses,  276,346;  milch  cows,  1,138,260; 
other  cattle,  706,484 ;  sheep,  457,460;  pigs,  634,249;  poultry,  3,996,418; 
reindeer,  162,296. 

Forestry.  The  total  forest  land  amounts  to  21,761,000  hectares.  The 
productive  forest  land  covers  17,276,000  hectares.  The  growing  stock  was 
valued  at  1,493m.  cu.  metres  in  1965  and  the  annual  growth  at  46m.  cu. 
metres. 

Mining.  Finland  is  a  young  mining  country.  Outokumpu  mine,  the 
main  source  of  copper,  was  discovered  in  1910.  A  rich  deposit  of  magnetite- 
ilmenite  ore  was  found  at  Otanmaki  in  1963.  The  valuable  nickel-ore 
deposits  in  Petsamo  had  to  be  ceded  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1945.  About 
5,800  men  are  employed  in  the  mining  industry. 

Output  in  1957  (in  metric  tons):  Copper  concentrates,  124,295;  electro¬ 
copper,  26,827;  zinc  concentrates,  80,859;  iron  concentrates,  209,783; 
titanium  concentrates,  106,749;  lead  concentrates,  4,489;  vanadium 
pentoxide,  478;  silver,  11-6;  gold,  0-681.  Iron  and  steel  output  in  1957 
(in  metric  tons) :  Pig-iron,  128,525;  steel,  208,698;  rolled  products,  194,649. 

Industry.  Finland  had,  in  1967,  6,700  large  factories,  employing  an 
aggregate  of  348,000  workers  and  yielding  an  aggregate  product  of  832,782m. 
markkas. 
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Labour.  In  1952  (census),  25,813  industrial  firms  employed  391,400 
workmen.  The  largest  groups  were:  Wood,  53,300;  textiles,  37,300; 
food,  33,900;  paper,  31,100;  clothing,  25,500 ;  metal  manufacture,  25,100; 
machinery,  19,500;  printing  and  publishing  18,300. 

Economic  Review  (Kansallis-Osa/ce-Panklit).  Helsinki,  1948  £E. 

AericuUural  Co-operation  in  Finland.  Helsinki,  1949 
Ilvessalo,  T.,  The  Forests  of  Present-Day  Finland.  Helsinki,  1949 
Mead,  W.  K.,  Farming  in  Finland.  Athlone  Press,  London,  1953 
Weatennarck,  N.,  Finnish  Agriculture.  Helsinki,  1954 
Wright,  J.  H.,  Finland  {Economic  Survey).  H.II.S.O.,  1953 


COMMERCE 

Imports  and  exports  for  calendar  years,  in  Im.  Finnish  markkas: 

1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Imports.  .  182,186-3  121,860-2  152,137  176,960  203,558  227,927 

Exports  .  .  .  156,829-2  131,555-2  156,618  181,259  177,986  212,385 


In  1957,  17-7%  of  the  total  imports  (by  value)  came  from  U.S.S.R., 
17-6%  from  U.K.,  1T4%  from  Western  Germany,  5-9%  from  Sweden,  5-6% 
from  U.S.A.,  5-2%  from  France,  5-2%  from  Poland,  4-1%  from  Nether¬ 
lands.  Of  the  exports  (by  value)  21-8%  went  to  U.K.,  19-7%  to  U.S.S.R., 
8-9%  to  Western  Germany,  5-6%  to  France,  5-1%  to  U.S.A.,  4-2%  to 
Netherlands,  4%  to  Belgium-Luxembourg. 

Principal  imports,  1957  (iu  Im.  markkas) :  Mineral  fuel  and  oils,  40,731 ; 
base  metals,  33,185;  machinery  and  apparatus,  30,125;  textiles,  22,573; 
transport  equipment,  20,748;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products, 
18,941;  cereals,  11,787. 

Principal  exports,  1957  (in  Im.  markkas):  Timber  and  timber  products, 
63,936;  cardboard  and  paper,  56,788;  wood-pulp,  42,304;  transport  equip¬ 
ment,  14,911;  machinery  and  apparatus,  11,037. 

Exports  of  forest  products  in  1957  were  as  follows:  Round  timber, 
4,063,159  cu.  metres  (of  which  pulpwood,  2,307,969  cu.  metres  and  pitprops, 
1,409,637  cu.  metres);  sawn  wood,  718,809  standards;  pl5rwood  and  veneers, 
259,826  cu.  metres;  prefabricated  houses,  77,000  sq.  metres. 

Total  trade  between  U.K.  and  Finland  (in  £  sterhng;  British  Board  of 
Trade  returns) : 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1938  1955  1956  1967  1958 

19,274,686  75,251,571  68,571,316  72,911,578  67,945,067 

6,522,688  42,016,015  46,187,809  37,383,105  31,855,846 

327,481  1,267,925  914,158  708,028  633,306 


Finnish  Foreign  Trade  Directory,  1957.  Helsinki,  1957 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  The  mercantOe  marine  on  31  Dee.  1957  aggregated  576 
vessels  of  777,000  GRT,  and  consisted  of  274  steam  vessels  of  401,000  tons, 
186  motor  boats  of  364,000  tons  and  116  sailing  vessels  with  subsidiary 
motors  of  12,000  tons. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving  Finnish  ports  were: 
1955,  8,314  and  8,291;  1956,  8,032  and  8,069;  1957,  9,134  and  9,125. 

For  internal  communications  Finland  has  a  remarkable  system  of  lakes 
connected  with  each  other  by  canals,  navigable  at  a  length  of  about  6,645 
km  and  floatable  at  a  length  of  about  41,600  km.  The  number  of  vessels 
which  passed  along  the  canals  in  1957  was  14,689,  and  the  number  of 
timber-rafts,  20,460;  receipts,  81m.  markkas. 

Pohjanpalo,  J.,  Mercantile  Shipping  of  Finland.  Helsinki,  1949 
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Roads.  In  1957  there  were  36,123  km  of  high  roads  and  30,132  km 
of  other  pubUo  roads.  Number  of  registered  vehicles  was  271,088,  including 
126,864  passengers  cars,  42,328  lorries,  4,965  buses  and  86,252  motor  cycles. 

Railways.  Railway  history  in  Finland  begins  in  1860,  when  the  state 
built  a  line  108  km  long  between  Helsinki  and  Hameenhnna.  On  31  Dec. 
1957  there  were  5,256  km  of  railways,  all  but  156  km  state-owned.  The 
gauge  is  1'524  metres  (4-9  ft).  The  traffic  upon  the  state  railways  in  1957 
was  33,652,000  passenger- journeys  and  17,801,000  tons  of  goods.  The  total 
revenue  in  1957  was  28,644m.,  and  the  total  expenditure,  30,329m.  markkas. 

Post.  Finland  had  6,410  post  and  telephone  offices  in  1957 ;  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  posts  and  telegraphs  combined  were  respectively  14,129m. 
and  13,674m.  markkas.  The  number  of  telephones  in  1957  was  524,600. 

There  were  in  1957,  61,632  km  of  telegraph  wires  and  572,179  km  of 
telephone  wires.  The  telegraph  system  and  part  of  the  telephone  system 
are  state  property. 

The  number  of  wireless  licences  was  1,111,877  at  31  Dec.  1957. 

Aviation  (1957).  Domestic  traffic:  699,256  passengers,  7,350  metric 
tons  of  freight ;  1,088  metric  tons  of  mail.  International  traffic :  170,197 
passengers,  4,665  metric  tons  of  freight,  581  metric  tons  of  mail.  Finnish 
companies  flew  11m.  km,  187m.  passenger-km  and  39,934  hours. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  unit  of  currency  is  the  markka  of  100  pennis.  Silver  coin  is  struck 
to  the  value  of  100,  200  and  500  markkas.  The  gold  standard  was  suspended 
on  12  Oct.  1931.  Aluminium  bronze  coins  are  60,  20  and  10  markkas; 
iron  coins,  6-  and  1-  markka  pieces. 

The  Bank  of  Finland  (founded  in  1811)  is  the  state  bank  and  bank  of 
issue.  The  bank  is  under  the  guarantee  and  supervision  of  Parliament; 
its  capital  and  reserves  are  fixed  by  its  constitution,  and  its  note  circula¬ 
tion  is  limited  by  the  value  of  its  metallic  stock  and  foreign  holdings, 
and  the  additional  right  of  issue  58,000in.  markkas.  Notes  in  circulation 
are:  10,000,  5,000,  1,000,  500  and  100  markka.  The  paper  currency  of  the 
Bank  of  Finland  on  31  Dee.  1957  was  60,640m.  markkas.  Finland  had  in 
1957,  besides  the  state  bank,  6  commercial  banks  with  553  offices.  The 
deposits  of  all  the  commercial  banks  on  31  Dee.  1957  were  140,931m. 
markkas.  ’ 

A  Mortgage  Bank,  of  which  the  Bank  of  Finland  holds  98%  of  the 
capital,  was  set  up  in  Dec.  1955. 

The  number  of  ordinary  savings  banks  at  the  end  of  1957  was  41 1 ; 
number  of  depositors,  2,621,463,  who  had  to  their  credit  122,666m.  markkas! 
in  the  post  office  savings  banks  1,487,091  depositors  had  33,960m.  markkas! 
and  on  the  accounts  with  various  co-operative  institutions  87,536m.  markkas 
were  deposited. 

Bank  of  Finland,  Monthly  Bulletin.  Helsinki,  1926  3. 

Vnitas.  Quarterly  Review,  issued  by  Nordtska  Fcireningsbanken.  Helsinki,  1929  ff. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced  in  1887  and 
is  officially  and  universally  employed  in  Finland. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Finland  in  Great  BRirAiN  (65-66  Chester  Square,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  Leo  Olavi  Tuominen  (accredited  1  Oct.  1957). 
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Counsellors.  Risto  Solanko ;  Kaarlo  Veikko  Makela  (Commerctai). 

Attache.  Veikko  Lauri  Hietanen. 

Military,  Air  and  Naval  Attache.  Capt.  Paolo  KuUervo  Killinen. 

Press  Attache.  KAarlo  Niilo  Salo. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Birmmghani, 
Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Dover,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Fowey,  Glasgow, 
Grimsby,  Hull,  Jersey,  Leeds,  Lerwick,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
Nottingham,  Preston,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Sunderland,  Swansea  and 
West  Hartlepool. 

Finland  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina  (also  Minister  for  Chile 
and  Uruguay),  Belgium  (also  Minister  for  Luxembom-g),  Brazil,  China, 
Denmark,  France,  Italy  (also  Minister  for  Albania),  Netherlands  (also 
Minister  for  Portugal),  Norway  (also  Minister  for  Iceland),  Poland  (also 
Minister  for  Bulgaria  and  Rumania),  Spain  (also  Minister  for  the  Vatican),. 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey  (also  Minister  for  Iran,  Lebanon,  PakiBtan)^ 
U.S.S.R.  (also  Minister  for  Afghanistan),  U.S.A.  (also  Minister  for  Colombia, 
Cuba,  Venezuela),  the  United  Nations,  Yugoslavia  (also  Minister  for  Greece)  t 
and  legations  in  Australia  (also  for  New  Zealand),  Austria,  Canada,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  India  (also  for  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Thailand), 
Israel,  Japan  (also  for  Philippines),  Mexico,  Union  of  South  Afilca,  United 
Arab  Republic ;  and  commercial  representatives  in  East  and  West  Germany, 

0»  Gbbat  Bettain  m  Finland 

Ambassador.  D.  L.  Busk,  C.M.G. 

Secretaries.  A.  B.  Horn;  W.  N.  R.  Maxwell  {Commercial);  J,  H. 
Bowman;  R.  A.  Gamble  (Information);  H.  Atken  {Labo2ir). 

Naval  Attache.  Capt.  H,  R.  B.  Newton,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

Military  Attach^.  Col.  P.  R.  Mortimer. 

Air  AttacM.  WTng  Cdr  J.  F.  Pinnington. 

There  are  a  consul  at  Helsinki  and  vice-consuls  at  Hamina,  Kotka,  Oolu, 
Pori,  Tampere,  Turku  and  Vaasa. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information,  Tho  Central  Statistical  Office  (Tilastoilinen  pfifitolmisto), 
Helsiniii,  was  fomided  in  1866  but  there  was  already  during  the  Swedish  era  some  kind  of 
statistical  institute  in  Stockholm  which  computed  also  data  from  Finland.  After  the 
separation  from  Sweden  the  bishop’s  councils  continued  to  collect  data  and  send  them  to  the 
economic  department  of  the  Senate  until  the  foundation  of  the  Statistical  Office.  Director : — 
Professor  Valter  Lindberg,  Its  publications  include  :  Statistical  Yearbook  of  Finland  (from 
1879).  Bulletin  of  Statistics  (monthly,  from  1924). 

SuojTien  Valtiokalenteri  (^State  Calendar  of  Finlantf).  Annual.  Helsinki 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Finland  (10  Feb.  1947).  Cmd.  7484 

Eandbook  of  Finnish  Geogra'phy,  Finnish  Geogr.  Society,  Helsinki,  1961 

Bell,  H.  M.,  Land  of  Lakes.  London,  1950 

Brers,  W.,  Suomi-FinnlaTid :  Land  und  Volk.  Stuttgart,  1950 

Hall,  W.,  Oreeny  Gold  and  Granite.  London,  1953 

Jaclion,  J.  H.,  Finland.  2nd  ed.  London,  1939 

Jutikkala,  E.,  Atlas  of  Finnish  History.  Porroo-Helsinki,  1949 

Kihlberg  J.,  S'peaking  of  Finland.  Helsinki,  1964. 

Mannerheiin,  The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Mannerheim.  London,  1953 

Mazour,  A.  G.,  Finland  between  East  and  West.  Princeton,  1956 

Miesmaa,  J.,  Facts  about  Firdarul,  Helsinki,  1957 

Platt,  R.  R.  (ed.),  Finland  and  Us  Geography.  New  York,  1956 

Shearman,  H.,  Finland.  London,  1950 

Toivola,  U.,  The  Finland  Year  Book.  Helsinki,  1947 

Vuolle,  A.,  Finnish-English  Dictionary.  2  vols.  Helsinki,  1951-62 

Wuorinen,  J.  H.,  Finland  and  World  War  II.  New  York,  1948 
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FRENCH  COMMUNITY 

CoMMUNATJTi!  FEANgAISB 

The  Constitution  of  the  Fifth  Republic  ‘offers  to  the  oversea  territories 
which  manifest  their  will  to  adhere  to  it  new  institutions  based  on  the 
common  ideal  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  and  conceived  with  a  view 
to  their  democratic  evolution’.  The  territories  are  offered  3  solutions: 
they  may  keep  their  status;  they  may  become  oversea  ddpartements ;  they 
may  become,  singly  or  in  groups,  member  states  of  the  Community  (Art.  76). 
Within  the  Community,  the  member  states  enjoy  full  internal  autonomy 
(Art.  77).  Foreign  affairs,  defence,  currency,  common  economic  and 
financial  policy;  the  control  of  justice,  higher  education,  the  general  organi¬ 
zation  of  transports  and  telecommunications  belong  to  the  Community 
(Art.  78). 

The  organs  of  the  Community  are :  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who 
is  also  President  of  the  Community ;  an  Executive  Council  consisting  of  the 
French  Prime  Minister,  the  heads  of  government  of  each  member  state  of 
the  Community  and  the  ministers  responsible  to  the  Community  for  common 
affairs;  a  Senate  formed  of  delegates  of  the  French  parliament  and  the 
Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  other  member  states;  and  a  Court  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  (Art.  80-84). 

‘The  Republic  or  the  Community  may  conclude  treaties  with  states 
which  desire  to  associate  themselves  with  it  in  order  to  develop  their  civiliza¬ 
tions’  (Art.  88). 


FRANCE 

RkpUBLIQTJB  FBANgAISB 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  constitution  of  the  Fifth  Republic,  superseding  that  of  1946,  came 
into  force  on  5  Oct.  1958. 

A  referendum  held  throughout  the  French  Union  on  28  Sept.  1958 
approved  the  constitution  drawn  up  by  a  committee  which  General  de  Gaulle 
had  appointed  in  dime.  Apart  from  French  Guinea,  which  voted  over  90% 
agamst  the  constitution  and  for  independence,  the  final  result  for  metro¬ 
politan  France,  Algeria,  the  oversea  departments  and  territories,  and  from 
French  citizens  living  abroad  or  in  trusteeship  territories  w-as  as  follows: 
Electorate,  45,840,642;  voters,  36,893,979;  valid  votes,  36,486,251;  Yes, 
31,066,502;  No,  5,419,749. 

The  Constitution  consists  of  a  preamble,  dealing  with  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  92  articles.  The  centre  of  political  power  has  shifted  from  Parliament 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  ‘  He  sees  that  the  Constitution  is  respected ; 
he  ensures,  through  his  arbitration,  the  regular  functioning  of  public  powers 
as  well  as  the  continuity  of  the  state.  He  is  the  guarantor  of  national 
independence’  (Art.  6).  He  nominates  and  dismisses  the  Prime  Minister 
[the  new  title  of  the  former  President  du  Conseil]  and  the  other  members  of 
the  government  (Art.  8).  He  can  dissolve  the  National  Assembly  after 
consultation  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  presidents  of  the  assemblies 
(Art.  12).  He  appoints  to  all  mihtary  and  civil  olfices  of  the  Republic 
(Art.  13).  ‘When  the  institutions  of  the  Republic,  the  independence  of  the 
Nation,  the  integrity  of  its  territory  or  the  fulfilment  of  its  international 
commitments  are  threatened  with  immediate  and  grave  danger,  and  when 
the  regular  functioning  of  constitutional  public  powers  is  interrupted,  then, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  takes  the  measures  demanded  by  the  circum- 
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stances,  after  official  consultation  with  the  Prime  Minister,  the  presidents 
of  the  assemblies  and  the  Constitutional  Council’  (Art.  16). 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  chosen  by  an  electoral  college  which 
consists  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  the  members  of  the  general  comicils 
and  of  the  assemblies  of  the  oversea  territories,  as  well  as  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  municipal  councils  (Art.  6). 

Next  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Government  takes  precedence 
over  parliament.  ‘The  government  determines  and  conducts  the  policy  of 
the  nation’  (Art.  20) ;  ‘the  government  may  ask  parliament  for  authority  to 
take,  by  decrees  and  vdthin  a  limited  period,  such  measures  as  are  normally 
within  the  province  of  the  law’  (Art.  38).  Ministers  must  not  be  members 
of  parliament  (Art.  23).  Votes  of  censure  can  only  be  carried  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  constituting  the  Assembly  (Art.  49).  The  2  ordinary 
sessions  in  autumn  and  spring  are  curtailed  to  a  total  of  6  months  (Art.  28). 

The  ‘Council  of  the  Republic’  has  been  re-named  ‘Senate’. 

The  ‘Economic  Coimcil’  is  being  kept  but  tied  to  the  Government  more 
closely  than  to  Parliament. 

The  ‘Constitutional  Council’  has  to  uphold  the  fairness  of  the  elections 
and  to  act  as  a  guardian  of  the  constitution.  It  is  composed  of  9  members, 
3  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  3  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Assembly  and  3  by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  In 
addition,  past  Presidents  of  the  Republic  are,  by  right,  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Council  (Art.  56). 

National  flag :  blue,  white,  red  (vertical). 

National  anthem :  La  Marseillaise  (words  and  tune  by  C.  Rouget  de  Lisle, 
1792). 

The  elections  for  the  National  Assembly  took  place  on  23  and  30  Nov. 
1958.  State  of  parties:  Communistes,  12;  Socialists,  47;  Independents 
and  Peasants,  118;  Mouvement  Republican  Populaire,  64;  Union  pour  la 
Nouvelle  Republique,  207;  Algerian  deputies,  66;  unattached,  66. 

President  of  the  Bepublic.  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle;  elected  on  21  Dec. 
1968  by  62,394  votes  against  10,355  for  the  Communist  candidate  and  6,721 
for  a  left-wing  Radical. 

The  Cabinet  formed  on  8  Jan.  1959  is  composed  as  follows: 

Prime  Minister.  Michel  Debre. 

Ministers  of  State.  Felix  Houphouet-Boigny  (Democratic  African 
Rally);  Louis  Jacquinot;  Robert  Lecourt  (M.R.P.);  Andre  Malraux. 

Foreign  Affairs.  Maurice  Couve  de  Murville. 

Interior.  Jean  Bertoin  (Rad.). 

Finance  and  Economics.  Antoine  Pinay. 

Justice.  Edmond  Michelet  (U.N.R.). 

Armed  Forces.  Pierre  Guillaumat. 

Education.  Andre  Boulloche. 

Public  Works  and  Transport.  Robert  Buron  (M.R.P.). 

Agriculture.  Roger  Houdet. 

Labour.  Paul  Bacon  (M.R.P.). 

Housing.  Pierre  Sudreau. 

Ex-Servicemen.  Raymond  Triboulet  (U.N.R.). 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.  Bernard  Comut-Gentille  (U.N.R.). 

Information.  Roger  Frey  (U.N.R.). 

Industry  and  Commerce.  Jean-Marcel  Jeanneney. 

Health.  Bernard  Chenot. 
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Local  Government 

For  administrative  purposes  Metropolitan  France  is  divided  into  90 
departments.  Since  1881,  the  3  departments  of  Algeria  have  also  been 
treated  for  most  purposes,  as  part  of  France  proper.  As  from  1  Jan.  1947 
the  former  colonies  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  Reunion  and  Guyane  have 
also  been  given  the  status  of  overseas  departments. 

The  unit  of  local  government  is  the  commune,  the  size  and  population  of 
which  vary  very  much.  There  were,  in  1954,  in  the  90  metropolitan 
departments,  38,000  communes.  Most  of  them  (34,067)  had  less  than 
1,600  inhabitants,  and  23,806  had  even  less  than  600;  while  209  communes 
had  more  than  20,000  inhabitants.  The  local  affairs  of  the  commune  are 
under  a  Municipal  Council,  composed  of  from  10  to  36  members,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  and  by  the  scrutin  de  liste  for  6  years  by  Frenchmen  of 
21  years  or  over  after  6  months’  residence. 

Each  Municipal  Council  elects  a  mayor,  who  is  both  the  representative  of 
the  commrme  and  the  agent  of  the  central  government.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  local  police  and,  with  his  assistants,  acts  under  the  orders  of  the 
prefect. 

In  Paris  the  Municipal  CormcU  is  composed  of  90  members.  The  20 
arrondissements  into  which  the  city  is  subdivided  have  been  grouped  in  9 
sectors,  each  of  which  has  its  own  mayor.  Lyons  has  an  elected  mayor, 
but  the  police  is  under  the  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 

The  next  unit  is  the  canton  (3,031  in  1954),  which  is  composed  of  an 
average  of  12  communes,  although  some  of  the  largest  commimes  are,  on  the 
contrary,  divided  into  several  cantons. 

The  district,  or  arrondissement  (311  in  1954),  has  an  elected  conseil 
d'arrondiasement,  with  as  many  members  as  there  were  cantons,  its  chief 
function  being  to  allot  among  the  communes  their  respective  parts  in  the 
direct  taxes  assigned  to  each  arrondissement  by  the  Council  General. 


Departments 

Ain  . 

Aisne 

AJlier 

Alpes  (Basses-)  . 
Alpes  (Hantes-)  . 
Alpes- Maritimes . 
Ard^che 
Ardennes  . 

Ari^ge 

Aube 

Aude 

Avevron 

Belfort 

Bouches-du-HliOne 
Calvados  . 

Oantal 
Oharente  . 
Oharente-Maritiine 
Gher  . 

Oon*6ze 

Corse 

OOte-d’Or  . 
OOtes-du-Nord  . 
Oreuse 
Dordogne  . 

Doubs 

DrOme 

Bure  .  , 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 


Area 

Censua  population 

(sq.  km) 

March  1936 

March  1946 

May  1954 

6,826 

316,710 

306,778 

311,941 

7,428 

484,647 

453,411 

487,068 

7,382 

368,778 

373,481 

372,689 

6,988 

86,090 

83,354 

84,335 

6,643 

88,210 

84,932 

85,067 

4,298 

613,714 

452,646 

615,484 

5,566 

272,698 

264,698 

249,077 

6,263 

288,832 

245,335 

280,490 

4,903 

166,134 

146,956 

140,010 

6,026 

239,563 

236,237 

240,797 

6,342 

285,115 

268,889 

268,254 

8,771 

.314,682 

307,717 

292,727 

608 

99,497 

86,648 

99,427 

5,248 

1,224,802 

971,935 

1,048,762 

5,693 

404,901 

400,026 

442,991 

6,779 

190,888 

186,843 

177,066 

5,972 

309,279 

311,137 

313,636 

7,232 

419,021 

416,187 

447,973 

7,304 

288,695 

286,070 

284,376 

6,888 

262,773 

264,574 

242,798 

8,722 

322,854 

267,873 

248,996 

8,787 

334,386 

335,602 

356,839 

7,218 

631,840 

626,955 

603,178 

6,606 

201,844 

188,669 

172,702 

9,224 

386,963 

387,643 

377,870 

6,260 

304,812 

293,256 

327,187 

6,561 

267,281 

268,233 

275,280 

6,037 

303,829 

815,902 

332,614 
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Area  Census  population 


Departmenta 

Eure-et-Loir 

(sq.  km) 
6,940 

March  1936 
252,690 

March  1946 
258,110 

May  1954 
261,035 

Pinist^re  . 

7,029 

766,793 

724,735 

727,847 

Gard . 

5,881 

395,299 

380,837 

390,742 

Garonne  (Hante-) 

6,367 

468,647 

612,260 

526,669 

Gera  . 

6,291 

192,451 

190,431 

186,111 

Gironde 

10,726 

860,667 

868,381 

896,617 

H^ranlt 

6,224 

602,043 

461,100 

471,429 

Ille-et-Vilaine 

6,992 

565,766 

578,246 

586,812 

Indre 

6,906 

245,622 

262,075 

247,436 

Indre-et-Loire 

6,168 

343,276 

349,685 

364,706 

Isfere 

8,237 

672,742 

574,019 

628,116 

Jura  . 

5,066 

220,797 

216,386 

220,202 

Landes 

9,364 

251,436 

248,396 

248,943 

Loir-et-Cher 

6,422 

240,908 

242,419 

239,824 

Loire 

4,799 

650,226 

631,591 

664,482 

Loire  (Haute-)  . 

6,001 

245,271 

228,076 

215,577 

Loire-Atlantique 

6,980 

659,428 

665,064 

733,575 

Loiret 

6,812 

343,865 

346,918 

360,623 

Lot  . 

5,226 

162,572 

154,897 

147,754 

Lot-et-Garonne  . 

5,385 

262,761 

265,449 

265,649 

Loz^re 

5,180 

98,480 

90,623 

82,391 

Maine-et-Loire  . 

7,218 

477,690 

496,068 

518,241 

Manche 

6,412 

8,205 

438,539 

436,468 

446,860 

Marne 

410,238 

386,926 

416,141 

Marne  (Haute-)  . 

6,257 

188,471 

181,840 

197,147 

Mayeune  . 

6,212 

251,348 

266,317 

251,622 

Meurthe-et-Moseiie 

5,280 

676,041 

528,805 

607,002 

Meuse 

6,241 

216,934 

188,786 

207,106 

Morbihan  . 

7,092 

542,248 

506,884 

520,978 

Moselle 

6,253 

696,246 

622,146 

769,388 

Ni^vre 

6,888 

249,673 

248,559 

240,078 

Nord 

6,774 

2,022,167 

1,917,452 

2,098,546 

Oiee  . 

6,887 

402,669 

396,724 

436,308 

Ome 

6,144 

269,331 

273,181 

274,862 

Pas-de-Oalais 

6,762 

1,179,467 

1,163,646 

1,276,833 

Puy  de  DOme 

8,016 

486,103 

478,876 

481,380 

Pyr^n^es  (Basses-) 

7,712 

413,411 

415,797 

420,019 

Pyr5n5es  (Hautes-) 

4,634 

188,604 

201,964 

228,776 

203,644 

Pvr5n6es-Orien  tales 

4,144 

233,347 

230,286 

Rhin  (Bas) 

4,793 

711,830 

673,281 

707,934 

Rhin  (Haut) 

3,531 

607,661 

471,705 

609,647 

RhOne 

2,869 

1,028,379 

918,866 

966,782 

Sa6ne  (Haute-)  . 

6,376 

212,829 

202,673 

209,303 

SaOne-etr  Loire  . 

8,627 

525,676 

606,749 

611,182 

Sarthe 

6,245 

388,519 

412,214 

420,393 

Savoie 

6,188 

239,010 

236,939 

262,192 

Savoie  (Haute-)  . 

4,598 

269,961 

270,566 

293,862 

Seine 

480 

4,962,984 

4,776,711 

5,164,834 

Seine-Maritime  . 

6,342 

915,628 

846,131 

941,684 

453,438 

Seine-et-Mame  . 

5,931 

409,311 

407,137 

Seine-et-Oise 

6,659 

1,413,472 

1,414,910 

1,708,791 

Sfevres  (Deux) 

6,054 

308,841 

312,766 

312,842 

Somme 

6,277 

467,479 

441,368 

464,153 

Tam 

6,780 

297,871 

298,117 

308,197 

Tam-et-Qaronne 

3,731 

164,629 

167,664 

172,379 

Var  . 

6,023 

398,662 

370,688 

413,012 

Vauclnse  . 

3,678 

245,608 

249,838 

268,318 

Vendee 

7,016 

389,211 

393,787 

395,641 

Vienne 

7,044 

306,820 

313,932 

319,208 

Vienne  (Haute-) 

5,565 

333,589 

336,313 

324,429 

Vosges 

5,903 

376,926 

342,315 

372,523 

Tonne 

7,461 

271,685 

266,014 

266,410 

Total 

651,603 

41,907,056  * 

40,602,513* 

42,777,174 

■  Not  including  military,  air  and  naval  forces,  crows  of  the  commercial  navy  abroad  and 
(1946)  the  personnel  of  the  military  government  in  Germany  and  Austria,  numbering  in  1936, 
107,638  :  and  in  1946,  312,105. 

The  figures  include  1,463,479  foreigners  in  1954,  and  2,453,524  in  1936. 
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In  the  following  table,  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  columns  give  (in 
brackets)  for  the  first  6  censuses  the  population,  its  density  and  its  average 
annual  increase  of  France,  excluding  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  are  thus  com¬ 
parable  with  the  data  for  the  censuses  posterior  to  the  loss  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  (1872-1911) : 


Area  (sq.  km) 

Domiciled 

population 

Inhabitants 
per  aq.  km 

Annual  increase 
per  1,000 

1801 

537,699 

27,349,003 

[26,930,766] 

30,461,876 

51 

_ 

1821 

_ 

[61] 

57 

54 

1841 

_ 

[29,871,176] 

34,230,178 

[57] 

64 

[62] 

68 

1861 

560,986 

[33,400,864] 

37,386,313 

[64] 

68 

[66] 

44 

1866 

_ 

[36,844,902] 

38,067,064 

[67] 

69 

[36] 

36 

1872 

536,464 

[36,495,489] 

36,102,921 

[68] 

67 

[36] 

-881 

1881 

_ 

37,672,048 

70 

[-18] 

47 

1891 

— 

38,342,948 

71 

18 

1901 

— 

38,961,946 

73 

16 

1911 

— 

39,604,992 

70 

16 

1921 

550,986 

39,209,518 

71 

-10* 

1931 

— 

41,834,923 

76 

65 

1946 

— 

40,602,513 

74 

-22* 

1954 

— 

42,777,174 

78 

67 

*  Decrease. 


Estimated  population  on  1  Jan.  1957  was  43-86m.  (21-2m.  males,  22-6m. 
females);  estimated  total,  1  Jan.  1959,  was  44,788,000. 

The  peace  treaty  with  Italy,  signed  on  10  Feb.  1947,  added  4  small 
frontier  districts  to  the  French  territory,  including  the  villages  of  Tenda  and 
Briga,  which  voted  by  2,603  to  218  votes  for  inclusion  in  Franco  (12  Oct. 
1947).  Bee  map  in  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1948. 

Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years: 


Marriages 

Divorces 

1953 

308,426 

29,935 

1964 

314,453 

28,664 

1955 

312,703 

29,186 

1956 

293,460 

29,600 

1957 

310,000 

29,300 

Living 

births 

Still-bom 

Deaths 

801,162 

18,469 

563,439 

807,203 

17,980 

516,346 

802,303 

17,689 

622,708 

803,107 

17,949 

641,891 

813,000 

18,000 

628,000 

Paris  . 
Marseille 
Lyon  . 
Toulouse 
Bordeaux 
Nice  . 
Nantes 
Strasbourg 
Lille  . 

Bt  Etienne 
Toulon 
Le  Havre 
Nancy  . 
Bennes 
Beims  . 
Bouen  . 
Grenoble 
Olermont-Pe 
Dijon  . 

Le  Mans 
Brest. 
Boubsux 


rrand 


Principal  Towns  (census  1954) 

105,990  NeuUly-sar-Seine 


2,850,189  Limoges 

661,492  Angers 

471,270  Mulhouse 

268,863  Montpellier 

257,946  Boulogne- 

244,360  BiUancoort 

222,790  Amiens 

200,921  Nimes 

194,616  Metz  . 

181,730  Versailles  . 

141,117  Tours. 

139,810  Tourcoing  . 

124,797  VUleurbanne 

124,122  St  Denis 

121,145  AsmAres 

116,540  Orleans 

116,440  Montreuil-sous- 
113,391  Bois 

112,844  Besan<;on 

111,891  Perpignan  . 

110,713  Oolombes 

110,067  Oaen  . 


102,142  Beziers 
99,079  St-Maur-des- 
97,501  Fosses 

Argenteuil  . 
93,998  Levallois-Perret 
92,506  Avignon 
89,130  Calais  . 

85,701  Courbevoie  . 

84.445  Troyes 
83,618  La  Kochelle  . 

83,416  Aubervilliers 
81,769  Olichy 

80,705  Aii-en-Provence  . 
77,838  Bourges 
76,439  Saint-Quentin 
Nanterre 

76,252  Poitiers 

73.445  Vitry-sur-Seine 
70,051  Drancy 
67,909  Vincennes 
67,851  Cannes 


66,095 

64,929 

64,387 

63,316 

62,871 

62,768 

60,340 

59,730 

68,819 

58,799 

68.740 

65,691 

54,217 

53,879 

53,866 

63,037 

52,633 

62,640 

60,664 

60,434 

60,199 
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Occupational  str^Lcture  (census,  1954).  Out  of  an  active  population  of 
19,182,000  persons,  there  are  6,443,000  manual  workers  (of  whom  1,358,000 
engaged  in  building  and  pubhc  works,  1,153,000  in  agriculture  and  l-09m. 
in  textiles  and  clothing),  3,984,000  farmers,  l-46m.  shop  owners  (of  whom 
1,272,000  employ  less  than  2  persona  each),  736,000  artisans,  85,000  indus¬ 
trialists,  654,000  members  of  the  liberal  professions  or  senior  employees, 
1,139,000  intermediate  employees,  2,074,000  ‘white-collar’  workers, 
1,004,000  in  salaried  services,  626,000  miscellaneous  (including  the  army, 
police,  clergy  and  the  arts). 

Recensem^nt  de  1954.  Paris,  Imprimerie  Kationale,  1954 
Demangeon,  A,,  La  France  iconomique  et  hvmaine.  Paris,  1946 
George,  Pierre,  G^ographie  i!,conoTnique  et  Sociale  de  la  France.  Paris,  1938 
Ormsby,  H.,  France^  a  regional  and  economic  geography.  2nd  ed.  London,  1950 
Vidal  de  la  Blache,  Paul,  Le  Tableau  de  la  Qkographie  de  la  France.  Paris,  1940 

RELIGION 

No  rehgion  is  officially  recognized  by  the  state. 

Under  the  law  promulgated  on  9  Dec.  1905  the  Churches  were  separated 
from  the  State,  the  adherents  of  all  creeds  were  authorized  to  form  associa¬ 
tions  for  public  worship  {associations  cuUudles). 

The  law  of  2  Jan.  1907  provided  (among  other  things)  that,  failing 
associations  cultuelles,  the  buildings  for  pubhc  worship,  together  with  their 
furniture,  would  continue  at  the  disposition  of  the  ministers  of  rehgion  and 
the  worshippers  for  the  exercise  of  their  rehgion  ;  but,  in  each  case,  there  was 
required  an  administrative  act  drawn  up  by  the  prijet  as  regards  buildings 
belonging  to  the  state  or  the  departments,  and  by  the  maire  as  regards 
buildings  belonging  to  the  communes. 

There  are  1 7  archbishops  and  68  bishops  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church, 
with  61,000  clergy  of  various  grades.  The  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg 
confession  are,  in  their  rehgious  affairs,  governed  by  a  General  Consistory, 
while  the  Reformed  Church  is  under  a  Coimcil  of  Administration,  the  seat 
of  which  is  in  Paris.  There  are  about  a  million  Protestants.  The  Society 
of  Friends  had  81  members  in  1967. 

Sohram,  S.  B.,  Protestantism  and  Politics  in  France.  AlenQon,  1954 


EDUCATION 

The  state  schools  constitute  the  ‘  Universite  de  France  ’  and  are  divided 
into  3  classes,  primary,  secondary  and  higher.  The  Supreme  Council  of 
62  members  has  deliberative,  administrative  and  judiciary  functions,  and 
a  Consultative  Committee  advise  respecting  the  working  of  the  school 
system,  but  the  inspectors-general  are  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Minister.  For  local  educational  administration  France  is  divided  into  17 
academic  areas,  each  of  which  has  an  Academic  Coimcil  whose  members 
include  a  certain  number  elected  by  the  professors  or  teachers.  The 
Academic  Council  deals  with  all  grades  of  education.  Each  is  under  a 
Rector,  and  each  is  provided  with  academy  inspectors,  1  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  except  Nord,  which  has  2  (1  being  for  elementary  education),  and 
Seine,  which  has  8  (1  being  director  of  elementary  education),  besides 
inspectors  of  elementary  schools,  usually  1  for  each  arrondissement,  20 
inspectors  (male  or  female)  for  the  department  of  the  Seine. 

The  law  of  9  Aug.  1879  rendered  obhgatory  for  each  department  the 
maintenance  of  2  elementary  training  schools,  1  for  schoolmasters,  the  other 
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for  schoolmistresses.  Future  teachers  entering  the  Scales  Normales  receive 
a  3-year  secondary  training,  after  which  they  study,  for  a  further  year, 
professional  subjects,  including  ethics  and  handicraft.  In  1957-58  there 
were  77  normal  schools  for  male  teachers  (11,019  students),  and  76  normal 
schools  for  female  teachers  (11,941  students).  There  were  2  higher  normal 
schools  for  elementary  education:  1  at  Pontenay-aux-Roses  for  teachers 
for  normal  schools  for  schoolmistresses,  the  other  at  St  Cloud  for  teachers 
for  normal  schools  for  schoolmasters.  The  law  of  16  June  1881  made 
education  absolutely  free  in  all  elementary  state  schools;  that  of  28  March 
1882  rendered  it  obligatory  for  all  children  from  6  to  13  years  of  age,  and  the 
law  of  9  Aug.  1936  extended  this  age  limit  to  14  years  of  age.  The  law  of 
30  Oct.  1886  was  the  organic  law  of  elementary  education  in  force;  it 
established  that  teachers  should  be  lay;  it  substituted  icoles  maternelles  for 
salles  d  asile;  it  fixed  the  school  programmes  and  established  freedom  of 
private  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  authorities. 

following  table  shows  the  condition  of  elementary  education  in  all 
90  departments: 


Description 
of  schools 
Infant  Schools: 
State  . 

PriTate 

Elementary  Schools: 
State  . 

Private 


1966-56  1966-67  1957-58 


Schools 

Enrolled 

pupils 

Schools 

Enrolled 

pupils 

Schools 

Enrolled 

pupils 

4,500 

200 

672,,100 

21,800 

4,800 

200 

694,800 

20,300 

5,100 

200 

724,600 

24,000 

72,000 

10,600 

4,845.400 

1,028,300 

72,400 

10,600 

5,087,700 

1,068,000 

73,400 

10,700 

5,288,500 

1,067,200 

In  1942  the  ecoies  primaries  superieures  (higher  elementary  schools) 
were  transformed  mto  modem  schools  {collies  jiwdernes) ;  their  numbers  are 
now  included  in  those  relating  to  secondary  education.  Higher  elementary 
education  is  also  given  m  continuation  schools  (cours  complementaires) 
attached  to  the  elementary  schools.  In  1957-58  there  were  158,700  boys 
and  19^  300  gmls  takmg  these  courses  in  state  schools  (1956-57,  303,200  bovs 

sa  59,900  girls  in  private  schools  (1956-57, 

84,400  boys  and  girls).  '  ’ 


Secondary  Instruction.  Secondary  instruction  is  supplied  in  2  types  of 
schools— by  the  state  in  the  lycies  and  colleges,  the  commmies  bearing  partly 
°^^rges  of  the  latter;  and  by  associations  and  by  private 
indmduala  in  free  esteblishments  (icoles  libres).  The  course  of  study  ex- 
tends  over  7  years.  Since  1934  secondary  education  has  been  free. 

Ibe  number  of  secondary  schools  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  90  depart¬ 
ments  were  as  follows :  r  r-  ^ 

1955-56  1956-57  1957-58 

-  I'iris  Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 

■p  •  +  ‘  273,000  307,500  297  300  313  300  700 

Pnvate  .  .  .  igg.BOO  211,800  204:900  218:600  hlfoo  MS.Oto 

supplied  by  the  State  in  the  universities  and  in 
tZ  h  individuals  in  the  free  faculties  and  schools. 

Thk  ^  1875  provided  for  higher  education  free  of  charge. 

faculttriT?  of  18  March  1880,  which  granted  the  stfte 

acuities  the  exclusive  right  to  confer  degrees.  A  degree  of  28  Dec  1885 

cieated  a  general  council  of  the  faculties,  and  the  creation  of  universities 

“  >»«.  i.  virta.  of 
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The  following  table  shows  the  year  of  foundation  and  the  total  number 
of  students  of  the  universities  on  30  June  1967 : 


UnivereitieB 

Students 

Universities 

Students 

Aii-Marseille  (1409) 

.  10,724 

Montpellier  (1289). 

7,440 

Alger  .... 

4,854 

1,841 

Nancy  (1572) 

6,690 

Besangon  (1485) 

Paris  (1160)  . 

67,806 

Bordeaux  (1441)  . 

9,853 

Poitiers  (1431) 

4,892 

Oaen  (1432)  . 

4,338 

Bennes  (1735) 

8,605 

Clermont-Ferrand  (1808) 

3,106 

Strasbourg  (1567)  . 

5,712 

Dijon  (1722)  . 

Grenoble  11339) 

2,681 

5,446 

Toulouse  (1250) 

.  170,023 

Lille  (1630)  . 

Lyon  (1808)  . 

8,483 

9,981 

Total 

The  faculties  are  of  four  kinds:  16  faculties  of  law  (Paris,  Ais,  Amiens, 
Bordeaux,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers, 
Rennes,  Strasbourg,  Toulouse,  vUger) ;  4  faculties  of  medicine  and  4  of 
pharmacy  (Paris,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Strasbourg);  9  mixed  faculties  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy  (Bordeaux,  Clermont,  LiUe,  Lyon,  Marseille,  Nantes, 
Rennes,  Toulouse,  Alger);  17  faculties  of  science  (Paris,  Besan9on,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyon,  Marseille,  Montpellier, 
Nancy,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Strasbourg,  Toulouse,  Alger);  17  faculties  of 
letters  (in  the  towns  last  named  except  for  Aix  instead  of  Marseille);  15 
at  the  universities  of  Bordeaux,  Grenoble,  Toulouse,  Strasbourg,  Lyon  and 
elsewhere.  One  of  the  major  functions  of  all  these  institutions  is  the 
preparation  of  entrants  for  the  iScole  Nationals  d’ Administration  in  Paris, 
which,  imder  the  supervision  of  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
trains  the  superior  civil  and  foreign  services. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  students  in  state  institu¬ 
tions,  by  faculties  or  schools  at  30  June,  for  6  years: 


Students  ot 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

41,309 

41,368 

40,322 

37,029 

37,476 

29,455 

29,603 

29,859 

30,029 

30,372 

30,683 

32,493 

36,102 

39,283 

45,147 

38,947 

39,700 

41,339 

42,930 

48,606 

Pharmacy 

7,116 

7,638 

7,863 

7,940 

8,156 

Theology 

334 

313 

318 

278 

266 

Total  . 

147,844 

151,115 

165,803 

167,489 

170,023 

The  other  higher  institutions  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
are  the  College  de  France  (founded  by  Francis  I  in  1530),  which  has  courses 
of  study  bearing  on  various  subjects  (literature  and  language,  archaeology, 
mathematical,  natural  science,  psychology  and  social  science,  political 
economy,  etc.) ;  the  Museum  of  Natmal  History,  giving  instruction  in  science 
and  natural  history ;  the  ficole  Pratique  dea  Hautes  Etudes  (history  and 
philology,  mathematical  and  physico-chemical  sciences,  natural  science  and 
theology),  having  its  seat  at  the  Sorbonne ;  the  £cole  Normale  Sup6rieure, 
which  prepares  teachers  for  secondary  education  and,  since  1904,  fc^ows  the 
curricula  of  the  Sorbonne  without  special  teachers  of  its  own ;  the  Ecole  des 
Chartes,  which  trains  archivists  and  paleographers ;  the  Ecole  des  Langues 
Orientales  vivantes ;  the  ficole  du  Louvre,  devoted  to  art  and  archseology ; 
the  jScole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  the  central 
meteorological  bureau ;  the  Observatoire  de  Paris ;  and  the  French  Schools 
at  Athens,  Rome,  Cairo  and  Indo-China. 

Outside  Paris  there  are  12  observatories  (Meudon,  Besan9on,  Bordeaux, 
etc.).  The  observatory  at  Nice  belongs  to  the  University  of  Paris. 
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There  are  free  faculties  in  Paris  (the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris  com¬ 
prising  theology,  law  and  advanced  scientific  and  literary  studies) ;  Angers 
(theology,  law,  science,  letters  and  agriculture) ;  LUle  (theology,  law, 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  science,  letters,  social  science  and  politics) ;  Lyon 
(theology,  law,  science  and  letters) ;  Marseille  (law) ;  Toulouse  (the  Catholic 
Institute  with  theological,  literary  and  scientific  instruction). 

Professional  and  Technical  Instruction.  The  principal  institutions  of 
higher  or  technical  instruction  dependent  on  other  ministries  are :  The 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris  (with  20  evening  courses  on  the 
applied  sciences  and  social  economy),  the  £cole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manu¬ 
factures  (765  students  in  1957-58),  the  ficole  des  Hautes  Studes  Commer- 
ciales  (823  students),  14  higher  schools  of  commerce  (2,890  pupils),  vmder  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction ;  the  National  Agronomic  Institute  at  Paris, 
the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort,  a  school  of  forestry  at  Nancy,  the  higher 
national  school  of  colonial  agriculture,  national  agricultural  schools  at 
Gri^on,  Rennes,  MontpeUier,  44  schools  of  agriculture,  etc.,  under  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture ;  the  Ecole  Superieure  de  Guerre,  the  Ecole  Poly¬ 
technique,  the  military  school  at  St  Cyr,  the  Ecole  d’Artillerie  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  the  Ecole  de  Cavalerie  at  Saumur  and  other  schools  imder  the  Ministry 
of  War ;  the  Naval  School  at  Brest  under  the  Ministry  of  Marine ;  the 
School  of  Mines  at  Paris,  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering  at  Paris,  the 
School  of  Mines  at  St  Etienne  and  the  Schools  of  Miners  at  Alfes  and  Douai ; 
with  other  schools  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works ;  the  Ecole  Coloniale 
at  Paris,  under  the  Ministry  of  Overseas  Prance  ;  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
the  Ecole  Nationale  des  Arts  Decoratifs  and  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique 
et  de  Declamation  under  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  which  is  attached 
^the  Mmistry  of  Public  Instruction.  The  municipal  school  of  Industrial 
Physics  and  Chemistry  is  under  the  City  of  Paris.  In  the  provinces  there 
are  national  schools  of  fine  arts,  and  schools  of  music,  and  several  municipal 
schools,  as  well  as  free  subventioned  schools,  etc. 

■D  schools  of  a  somewhat  lower  grade  under  the  Mmistry  of 

Pubhc  Instruction  are  very  numerous,  comprising  in  1957-58,  6  national 
schools  of  arts  and  trades,  with  1,700  pupils  (Aix,  Angers,  Chalons,  Cluny, 
L^e,  J^ris),  33  national  professional  schools,  with  16,100  pupils  (3  400 
prls).  Colleges  techniques,  with  93,200  pupils  (29,454  girls),  vocational 
traimng  centres,  with  161,200  pupils  (61,300  girls)  and  technical  forms  in 
tycew,  colleges  and  continuation  schools  (cours  complementaires)  with  81,500 


2,738,500. 


cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 


man  zuu,uuu  each  and  1 1  with  a  circulation  of  between  100,000  and  200,000. 
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SOCIAL  WELFARE 

An  Order  of  4  Oct.  1945  laid  down  the  framework  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  Social  Security  and  created  a  single  organization  which  took  the 
place  of  the  various  sets  of  laws  relating  to  social  insurance,  workmen’s 
compensation,  health  insurance,  family  allowances,  etc. 

Social  Insurance.  Insured  persons  are  all  wage-earners  without  regard 
to  the  amount  of  their  wages  or  remuneration.  However,  in  the  case  of 
yearly  salaries  exceeding  600,000  francs,  deductions  for  social  insurance  are 
made  only  in  respect  to  that  amount. 

Health  insurance,  which  formerly  apphed  only  to  the  insured  persons, 
their  spouses  and  children  under  16  years  of  age,  has  been  extended  to 
children  from  16  to  17,  if  apprenticed,  to  children  from  17  to  20,  if  pursuing 
studies,  to  ascendants  and  descendants  and  other  relatives  who  may  be 
attending  to  household  duties  or  the  upbringing  of  children.  Doctors’  and 
surgeons’  fees  are  determined,  in  each  departement,  in  agreement  with  the 
regional  Social  Insurance  Committee. 

Sickness  benefits  in  kind  are  supplied  without  time-limit,  benefits  in 
cash  are  given  for  6  months  or,  in  case  of  protracted  illness,  3  years.  Special 
financial  allowances,  up  to  1  year  after  these  3  years,  are  made  when  voca¬ 
tional  re-education  or  re-adaptation  are  necessary.  The  monthly  allowance 
of  an  insirred  person  is  equivalent  to  half  his  salary,  or  two-thirds  if  he  has  3 
or  more  children. 

Insurance  for  invalids  has  been  determined  by  dividing  invalids  into  3 
categories:  (1)  those  who  are  capable  of  working;  (2)  those  who  cannot 
work ;  (3)  those  who,  in  addition,  are  in  need  of  the  help  of  another  person. 
According  to  the  category,  the  pension  rate  varies  from  30  to  60%  of  the 
average  salary  for  the  last  10  years,  with  a  guaranteed  minimum  of  279,608 
francs  per  year  (in  Paris). 

Unemployment  benefits  vary  according  to  circumstances  (full  or  partial 
unemployment),  place  of  work  and  means  test.  In  Paris  full  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit  amounts  to  380  francs  per  day  for  the  head  of  the  family  and  166 
francs  for  the  spouse  or  a  dependent  person. 

Family  Allowances.  The  system  comprises:  {a)  Family  allowances 
proper,  equivalent  to  22%  of  the  basic  monthly  salary  (19,000  francs  in 
Paris)  for  2  dependent  children,  and  33%  for  the  third  and  each  subsequent 
child;  a  special  compensation  of  981  francs  per  month  for  2  dependent 
children,  and  1,509  for  the  third  and  each  subsequent  child;  a  supplement 
equivalent  to  5%  of  the  basic  monthly  salary  for  the  second  and  each 
subsequent  dependent  child  more  than  10  years  old.  (6)  Single  wage- 
earner  allowance  (when  the  wife  does  not  work),  according  to  the  number  of 
dependent  children,  (c)  Housewife  allowance  (when  a  farmer’s  wife  does 
not  work),  according  to  the  number  of  dependent  children  (at  least  3).  (d) 

Prenatal  allowances  of  9  monthly  payments,  each  equivalent  to  25%  of  the 
basic  monthly  salary,  (e)  Maternity  allowances,  equivalent  to  twice  the 
basic  monthly  salary  for  the  first  birth  and  four-thirds  for  each  subsequent 
birth  (under  certain  conditions  relating  to  the  mother’s  age  and  the  interval 
of  births). 

Workmen's  Compensation.  The  law  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  on 
6  Oct.  1946  supersedes  the  Act  of  9  April  1898.  It  is  administered  by 
the  Social  Security  Funds,  ».e.,  the  insured  persons  themselves.  The  Funds 
can  invite  employers  to  take  preventive  measures,  ensure  their  application 
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by  inspectors  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  impose  fines  on  employers 
who  fail  to  comply.  They  can  also  grant  loans  to  employers  who  carry  out 
the  required  imp)rovements.  The  law  also  fixes  the  conditions  in  which  the 
victims  of  accidents  or  occupational  diseases  will  enjoy  free  medical  attention 
by  a  doctor  of  their  own  choice,  functional  re-adaptation,  professional 
re-education  and  financial  compensation. 

A  law  promulgated  on  11  Oct.  1946  has  created  a  medical  labour  service 
of  doctors  who  will  have  to  hold  a  diploma  of  ‘  industrial  health  specialists.’ 
These  doctors  will  be  entrusted  with  the  control  of  hygiene  and  health 
matters  in  all  indiistrial  undertakings  or  groups  of  undertakings.  In 
addition,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  this  medical  service  to  examine  wage-earners 
when  they  are  engaged,  to  carry  out  periodical  medical  examinations  and 
to  ensure  the  apphcation  of  the  existing  rules  relating  to  safety  in  work. 

Old  Age  Pensions.  A  law  dated  14  March  1941,  and  promulgated  by 
the  Vichy  Government,  recognized  the  right  of  aged  wage-earners  to  a 
pension.  It  was  financed  with  money  obtained  from  insurance  contribu¬ 
tions  or  with  the  help  of  the  reserves  built  up  by  the  social-insurance  funds 
and  intended  to  cover  risks  of  a  different  nature.  After  the  Liberation,  on 
22  May  1946,  an  Old  Age  Pension  Fund  was  created  and  financed  by  means 
of  a  special  contribution  of  4%  on  salaries,  and  paid  by  aU  employers.  This 
law  was  amended  on  13  Sept.  1946,  and  a  new  scheme  was  introduced. 
From  1  Jan.  1947  all  French  people  of  a  working  age,  and  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  finance  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Fund,  have  to  register.  As  from  1  April 
1947  all  the  aged  people  of  France  whose  resources  are  insufficient  are 
entitled  to  an  allowance,  and  the  first  payments  were  made  on  1  July 
1947.  Amongst  the  new  beneficiaries  of  the  old-age  pension  scheme  are 
included  the  mass  of  agricultural  workers,  craftsmen,  small  business  men 
and  the  liberal  professions. 

A  supplementary  allowance  has  been  provided  by  the  law  of  30  Jun 
1956  which  established  a  National  Security  Fund  {Ponds  National  de 
SicuriU).  It  is  dependent  on  a  means  test  and  amoimts  to  an  annual 
maximum  of  31,200  francs. 


JUSTICE 

The  courts  of  lowest  jurisdiction  are  those  of  the  Justices  of  Peace  {juges 
de  paix),  1  in  each  canton,  who  try  civil  cases.  The  Tribunals  of  First 
Instance  {Tribunaux  de  Premiere  Instance  or  Trihunaux  Civils),  1  in  each 
arrondissement,  deal  with  more  important  civil  cases  and  serve  as  Tribunals 
of  Appeal  for  the  Justices  of  Peace,  when  their  decisions  are  susceptible  of 
appeal.  All  petty  offences  (contraventions)  are  disposed  of  in  the  Police 
Courts  (Tribunaux  de  Simple  Police)  presided  over  by  the  Justice  of  Peace  of 
the  canton.  The  Correctional  Comds  pronounce  upon  all  graver  oflences 
(delits),  including  cases  involving  imprisonment  up  to  6  j^ears.  They  have 
no  jury,  and  consist  of  3  judges  who  administer  both  criminal  and  civil 
justice.  In  all  cases  of  a  delit  or  a  crime  the  preliminary  inquiry  is  made  in 
secrecy  by  an  examining  magistrate  (juge  d' instruction),  who  either  dismisses 
the  case  or  sends  it  for  trial  before  a  court  where  a  public  prosecutor  ( Pro- 
cureur)  endeavours  to  prove  the  charge.  The  Conciliation  Boards  (Conseils 
de  Prud’hommes)  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employees 
deal  with  small  trade  and  industrial  disputes.  More  important  cases  go  to 
the  Commercial  Courts  (Tribunaux  de  Commerce)  composed  of  tradesmen  and 
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manufacturers  elected  for  2  years.  When  the  decisions  of  the  Tribunals  of 
First  Instance,  of  the  Correctional  Courts  and  of  the  Commercial  Courts  are 
susceptible  of  appeal,  the  cases  go  to  the  Courts  of  Appeal  {Cours  d’ Appel). 
There  are  27  Courts  of  Appeal,  composed  each  of  a  president  and  a  variable 
number  of  members. 

The  Courts  of  Assizes  {Cours  d' Assises),  composed  each  of  a  president, 
assisted  by  2  other  magistrates  who  are  members  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal, 
and  by  a  jury  of  12  men,  sit  in  every  departement,  when  called  upon  to  try 
very  important  criminal  cases.  The  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  and 
the  Courts  of  Assizes  are  final;  however,  the  Court  of  Cassation  (Gour  de 
Cassation)  has  discretion  to  verify  if  the  law  had  been  correctly  interpreted 
and  if  the  rules  of  procedure  have  been  followed  exactly.  The  Court  of 
Cassation  may  annul  any  judgment,  and  the  cases  have  to  be  tried  again  by 
a  Court  of  Appeal  or  a  Court  of  Assizes. 

The  French  penal  institutions  consist,  first,  of  Houses  of  Detention. 
Next  come  Departmental  Prisons,  also  styled  maisons  d' arret,  de  justice  and 
de  correction,  where  persons  awaiting  trial  as  well  as  those  condemned  to  less 
than  1  year’s  imprisonment  are  kept,  as  also  a  number  of  boys  and  girls 
transferred  from,  or  about  to  bo  transferred  to,  reformatories.  There  are 
6  reformatories  for  boys  and  3  for  girls.  The  Central  Prisons  {maisons  de 
force  et  de  correction),  in  which  all  prisoners  condemned  to  more  than  1 
year’s  imprisonment  are  kept,  are  provided  with  large  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  work  of  prisoners,  and  number  9  for  men  and  2  for  women. 
The  population  at  1  Jan.  1957  of  all  penal  establishments  was  18,960  men 
and  1,271  women. 


FINANCE 


Budget  (in  1,000m.  franca) 
Total  revenue 

of  which  American  aid 
Total  expenditure  . 
of  which  Civil  . 

Military 


1964 

1956 

1966 

1957 

3,356 

3,450 

3,878 

4,335 

163 

106 

49 

5 

3,701 

3,957 

4,643 

4,986 

2,504 

2,871 

3,248 

3,517 

1,197 

1,086 

1,395 

1,468 

The  accounts  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Government  officials  are 
examined  by  a  special  administrative  tribunal  {Cour  des  Comptes),  instituted 
in  1807. 

Budget  estimates  in  Im.  francs  for  calendar  years: 


Kevenue 

Taxes  and  monopolies 

State  industries 

State  domains  .... 

1954 

2,678,072 

46,409 

27,257 

1955 

2,777,485 

30,625 

24,020 

1966 

3,123,267 

88,363 

26,142 

1957 

3,685,631 

92,566 

24,427 

Total  (including  aU  others) 

3,355,652 

3,449,819 

3,877,813 

4,335,148 

Civil  expenditure 

Public  debt  .... 

Supply  services  .... 
President  and  Parliament  . 
Economic  state  intervention 

1954 

272,570 

832,099 

8,639 

646,808 

1966 

311,439 

934,092 

9,706 

773,264 

1966 

338,970 

1,024,926 

9,984 

966,259 

1957 

365,133 

1,152,107 

10,616 

1,098,949 

Total  (ordinary) 

1,760,116 

2,028,601 

2,340,139 

2,626,705 

Civil  equipment  .  .  • 

Loans  and  advances  reconstruction 
Others  .  .  .  .  • 

198,878 

490,307 

50,481 

223,646 

615,871 

103,283 

289,798 

484,491 

133,529 

361,259 

386,687 

142,033 

Total 

2,504,142 

2,871,201 

3,247,957 

3,516,684 
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The  French  public  debt  was  as  follows  on  31  Dec.  (in  Im.  francs) : 


National  Debt : 

A.  Funded  debt — 

(а)  Interior 

Perpetual  .... 
Long,  medium,  short  term 
Treasury  bonds 

Liability  towards  issuing  houses 
(a)  Total  .... 

(б)  Foreign  debt .... 

B.  Fioating  debt — 

(а)  Interior 

(б)  Foreign  .... 
Sinking  Fund  ..... 
Posts,  telegraphs  and  telephones  . 

Total  debt 


19.55 

1966 

1957 

1968 

(31  May) 

98,062 

1,647,687 

1,794,984 

704,029 

98,049 

2,166,505 

1,917,609 

633,029 

98,046 

2,264,418 

1,921,680 

1,084,629 

98,044 

2,248,142 

2,024,257 

1,111,829 

4,244,662 

4,815,092 

6,386,772 

5,482,272 

834,472 

794,676 

752,142 

742,020 

482,609 

192,797 

31,002 

70,857 

601,428 

159,089 

29,265 

87,628 

674,788 

245,041 

27,897 

105,455 

705,071 

275,733 

27,244 

111,616 

6,856,399 

6,487,078 

7,174,095 

7,343,956 

DEFENCE 

France  has  a  coastline  of  1,760  miles,  1,304  on  the  Atlantic  and  456  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Its  land  frontiers  extend  over  1,665  miles,  of  which 
1,246  mOes  are  along  the  Belgian,  German,  Swiss  and  Italian  frontiers,  and 
419  along  the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  Pre.sident  of  the  Republic  exercises  command  over  the  Armed 
Forces.  Ihe  President  of  the  Council  is  responsible  for  the  national 
defence ;  he  is  assisted  by  the  Staff  of  National  Defence.  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  are  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  who  is  assisted  by  3  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  General  Staff. 


Army 

The  Army  consists  of  regular  officers,  long-term  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers,  conscripts  serving  18  months,  and  reservists. 

The  Chief  of  the  Army  Staff  is  at  the  head  of  the  High  Command  of  the 
Army. 

t^ritory  of  the  French  Union  is,  for  military  purposes,  divided  into 
Mihtary  Regions,  Subdivisions,  Superior  Commands  and  Territorial  Com¬ 
mands.  There  are  9  Military  Regions  in  France  and  1  in  Algeria;  Superior 
Commands  in  French  West  Africa,  Madagascar,  etc. 

TT  peace-time  units  are  divided  into  Tactical  Groups  and  Territorial 
Umts.  they  comprise  infantry,  armoured  troops  and  cavalry,  artiUery 
engineers,  pioneers,  transport  and  supply.  Maintenance  is  supervised  bv 
the  Commissariat,  the  Medical  Service  and  the  Veterinary  Service. 
i.  ^•^e  Opdarmerte  constitutes  a  separate  arm ;  its  employment  is  regulated 
by  the  Mmister  of  Defence. 

The  composition  of  an  army  corps  varies  considerably,  and  is  conditioned 
by  local  circumstances,  the  needs  of  a  particular  situation,  etc 

merie  64°6oO^^  effectives  consisted  of  812,000  officers  and  men;  Gendar- 

N.c.o  8  are  trained  in  cadre  schools,  while  the  Corps  of  Officers  receives 
first  a  solid  gromding  in  the  school  for  aU  arms  at  Coet-Quidan  in  Brittany, 
suitable  both  for  leaders  of  youth  and  for  military  leaders.  Technical 
mst^ction  13  completed  in  separate  schools  for  each  arm  of  the  service. 

instruction  is  provided  in  the  staff  school  (^coh 
dEtat-majoT)  foT  officers  of  formation  staffs  and  in  the  £cole  Superieure  de 
Guerre  for  officers  destined  for  the  higher  command.  L'Institut  des  Hautea 
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Etudes  de  Difence  Nationale  allows  high-ranking  oflScers  and  civilians  to 
study  together  the  problems  of  national  defence. 

Army  Aviation.  Formed  in  1952,  the  Aviation  Ligere  de  I'Armie  de 
Terre  (.^AT)  is  a  well-equipped  force,  with  more  than  600  light  aeroplanes 
and  nearly  300  helicopters  for  observation,  reconnaissance,  combat  area 
transport  and  supply  duties. 

Navy 


The  Navy  is  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Defence, 
being  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Staff,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Staff  and  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Staff  (Air). 

A  destroyer,  2  frigates  and  2  submarines  were  authorized  in  1949,  a 
destroyer,  2  frigates  and  2  submarines  in  1950,  4  destroyers  and  17  coastal 
minesweepers  in  1951,  6  destroyers,  7  frigates,  3  patrol  vessels  and  6  net- 
layers  in  1952,  the  8,500-ton  cruiser  Colbert,  5  destroyers,  2  frigates,  2  sub¬ 
marines  and  8  coastal  minesweepers  in  1953,  the  22,000-ton  aircraft  carrier 
Clemenceau  and  4  submarines  in  1954,  the  22,000-ton  aircraft  carrier  Foch, 

3  frigates  and  3  submarines  in  1955,  and  a  destroyer,  6  frigates,  3  submarines 
and  6  patrol  vessels  in  1956.  The  1957  estimates  include  a  helicopter  carrier, 

4  frigates  and  3  submarines. 

AH  naval  aircraft  and  coastal  defences  are  under  the  control  of  the  Navy, 
and  have  been  reorganized  in  4  coast  ‘naval  frontier’  districts,  in  relation 
to  the  aircraft  attached  to  the  active  fleet. 

The  French  Navy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription  but  mainly  by  volun¬ 
tary  enlistment.  In  1958  the  active  personnel  was  68,000  officers  and  men. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  strength  of  the  fleet  at  the  periods 
shown : 


Aircralt  cairiera 
Battleships  . 
Oruisera 
Destroyers  . 
Frigates 
Submarines  . 


Completed  at  end  of 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

5 

5 

5 

11 

11 

12 

18 

26 

28 

30 

32 

11 

13 

14 

14 

1955 

1958 

1957 

1958 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

5 

6 

6 

20 

24 

18 

19 

40 

60 

69 

64 

14 

16 

17 

16 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  principal  ships  in  1958: 
Standard 


Com¬ 

displace¬ 

ment 

Armour  Tor- 

BeU  Quns  Principal  pedo 

Shaft 

horse¬ 

Speed 

pleted 

Name 

Tons 

In.  In.  armament  tubes 

power 

Knots 

1943  j 

fBois  Belleaul 
l.La  Fayette  ) 
Arromanches 

Light  Aircraft  Carriers 

11,000  —  —  Small  A.A.  — 

100,000 

32 

1943 

13,190 

—  —  Small  A.A.  — 

40,000 

26 

1941 

Dixmnde 

Escort  Aircraft  Carrier 

8,200  —  —  3  4-m.  &  small  A.A.  — 

8,600 

16-6 

1949 

Jean  Bart  . 

38,760\ 

Battleships 

..  8  15-in. ;  9  6-in. ;  24  _ 

(Bichelieu  12)  4-in. 

160,000 

30 

1940 

Bichelieu 

38,500/ 

1968 

Colbert 

8,500 

Cruisers 

—  —  16  5-in.  — 

86,000 

32 

1964 

De  Grasse  . 

8,000 

4  6  16  6-in.  — 

120,000 

33-6 

1937  j 

f  Montcalm  .  I 

7,600 

4  6  9  6-in. ;  8  3'5-in.  A.A.  4 

84,000 

31 

1931 

l^Georges  Leygues / 
Jeanne  d’Aro 

6,496 

—  —  8  6'1-in.;  4  3-in.  A.A. 

32,600 

26 
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There  are  also  19  destroyers  of  from  2,750  to  3,680  tons,  with  speeds 
ranging  from  34  to  38  knots,  64  escorts  (frigates)  of  640  to  2,172  tons  (in¬ 
cluding  14  formerly  rated  as  destroyer  escorts,  3  rated  as  aircraft  tenders, 
2  rated  as  sloops,  11  rated  as  avisos  and  3  rated  as  surveying  vessels),  16 
submarines,  127  minesweepers  (15  ocean,  89  coastal  and  23  inshore),  6 
surveying  vessels,  24  patrol  vessels,  43  motor  launches,  20  landing  ships  and 
landing  craft,  7  depot  ships,  1  repair  ship,  2  trawlers,  10  oilers,  11  transports, 
13  boom  defence  vessels,  4  sail  training  vessels,  24  fleet  tugs  and  10  other 
vessels. 

There  are  13  submarines  under  construction,  of  which  one  will  be 
nuclear-powered. 

The  programme  of  naval  construction  for  1958  includes  the  22,000-ton 
aircraft-carrier  Clemenceau  (launched  21  Dec.  1957). 

The  naval  air  arm,  known  usually  as  Aeronavale,  is  being  re-equipped 
with  nationally-designed  Etendard  IVTVI  supersonic  fighter-bombers  and 
Alize  turboprop  anti-submarine  aircraft.  It  has  2  all-weather  fighter 
squadrons  equipped  with  Aquilon  (Sea  Venom)  jets,  3  fighter-bomber 
squadrons  of  piston -engined  Corsairs,  3  squadrons  of  piston-engined  Aven¬ 
ger  anti-submarine  aircraft,  7  maritime  reconnaissance  squadrons  with 
Neptune,  Lancaster,  Sunderland  and  Privateer  aircraft,  and  3  assault 
squadrons  with  Sikorsky  and  Vertol  helicopters.  There  are  also  coastal 
patrol,  training  and  rescue  units. 

Am  Force 

Formed  as  the  Service  Aironautique  in  April  1910,  the  French  Air  Force, 
or  Armie  de  I'Air,  is  organized  into  4  major  commands.  The  Defense 
A&rienne  du  Territoire  (DAT)  controls  all  interceptor  units  and  anti-aircraft 
forces  in  France.  The  Commandement  Adrien  Tactique  (CATAC)  controls 
tactical  aircraft  based  in  eastern  France  and  Germany  as  part  of  the  NATO 
air  forces.  The  Commandement  de  V Aviation  de  Bombardement  is  an  embryo 
tactical  bomber  command.  The  Grouq)ement  des  M.oyens  JBilitaires  de 
Transport  Adrien  (GMMTA)  is  responsible  for  militaiy  air  transport  opera¬ 
tions  throughout  the  French  Community  and  for  the  trainhig  and  transport 
of  airborne  forces. 

The  French  Air  Force  is  divided  territorially  into  4  metropolitan  air 
regions  (Dijon,  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Aix-en-Provence);  one  North  African  air 
region  (Algiers),  with  3  air  commands  covering  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia; 
4  overseas  air  commands :  French  West  Africa,  French  Equatorial  Africa, 
French  East  Africa  and  French  Somaliland. 

The  DAT  is  entirely  jet-equipped,  having  2  wings  of  Mystferes,  3  of 
Mistrals  (Nene-engined  Vampires),  1  of  Super  Mystferes  and  1  of  Vautour 
all-weather  fighters.  The  CATAC  has  1  wing  of  Mysteres,  1  of  Sabres,  6  of 
F-84F  Thunderstreaks  and  1  of  RF-84F  Thunderflashes.  The  GMMTA  has 
3  wings  of  modern  twin-engined  Noratlas  transports,  1  of  C-47s  and  Breguet 
/61s,  plus  numerous  smaller  units.  Bomber  units  are  equipped  mainly  with 
B-26  Invaders,  but  these  aircraft  are  being  replaced  progres-sivelv  with 
twin-jet  Vautours. 

Personnel  totalled  146,000  officers  and  men  in  1957. 

PRODUCTION 

On  3  Jan.  1946  the  Government  ordered  the  drawing-up  of  a  ‘First 
Over-all  Plan  for  the  Modernization  and  Economic  Equipment  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  Overseas  Territories’.  Under  the  direction  of  M.  Jean 
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Monnet,  this  plan  was  published  on  10  Jan.  1947.  Under  this  plan,  the 
following  achievements  were  reahzed ; 


193S 

1946 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Coal  (Im.  tons)  . 

.  47-6 

49-3 

66-3 

57-4 

57-4 

69-1" 

Electricity  (1  (X)0ta.  kwh) 

.  20-0 

23-0 

45-6 

49-6 

53-8 

57-4 

of  which  hydro-electric  . 

.  10-4 

11-3 

24-3 

25-6 

25-9 

24-9 

Steel  (Im.  tons)  . 

6-2 

4-4 

10-6 

12-6 

13-4 

14-1 

Oement  (Im.  tons) 

3-6 

3-4 

9-4 

10-6 

11-2 

12-5 

Agricultural  tractors  (1,000)  . 

1-7 

1-9 

39-8 

64-8 

79-4 

93-4 

Fertilizers  (Im.  tons) 

.  177-0 

127-0 

318-0 

.383-0 

408-0 

453-5 

Houses  built  (1,000) 

22-01 

162-0 

210-1 

236-3 

273-7 

*  1947. 

®  Including  lignite. 

The  second  Monnet  plan  envisages  the  following  investments  (in  1,000m 
francs):  Coal,  1954, 41-8 ;  1955,33-5;  1956,27-7;  1957,  22-3.  Electricity, 
1954,  126-3;  1955,  14T4;  1956,  152;  1957,  166-8.  Compagnie  Nationals 
du  Rhone,  1954,  10-3;  1955,  11-3;  1956,  12-1;  1957,  15-1. 


Ageicultuee 

Of  the  total  area  of  France  (90  departments),  55-16m.  hectares  in  1957, 
18,735,500  are  under  cultivation,  13,242,400  are  pasture,  1,467,200  are  under 
vines,  11,395,800  are  forests  and  4,327,800  are  moor  and  uncultivated  land. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  under  the  leading  crops  and  the 
production  for  4  years : 

Area  (1,000  hectares)  Produce  (1,000  metric  quintals) 


Crop 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Wheat  . 

4,491 

4,554 

2,745 

4,668 

105,660 

103,650 

56,827 

110,817 

Mixed  com 

26 

24 

38 

25 

363 

335 

544 

310 

Eye 

405 

387 

371 

364 

5,140 

4,400 

4,710 

4,815 

Barley  . 

1,231 

1,313 

2,282 

1,643 

25,247 

26,710 

64,060 

30,262 

Oats 

2,154 

2,077 

2,277 

1,613 

35,740 

38,400 

46,040 

25,882 

Potatoes . 

955 

938 

962 

897 

158,640 

137,500 

168,470 

139,039 

Industrial  beet 

380 

374 

376 

347 

116,600 

109,780 

108,860 

112,475 

The  annual  production  of  wine  and  cider  (in  1,000  hectolitres)  appears  as 
follows : 


Vineyards 

(1,000  hectares)  Wine  produced 

Wine  import 

Wine  export 

Cider 

produced 

1938 

1,513 

60,332 

16,257 

1,032 

34,601 

1948 

1,433 

47,437 

9,894 

620 

13,092 

1955 

1,435 

60,051 

18,383 

1,678 

22,310 

1956 

1,385 

51,706 

14,504 

2,811 

1,679 

20,036 

1957 

1,335 

33,374 

18,448 

6,642 

The  production  of  fruits  (other  than  for  cider  making)  and  nuts  for  1956 
(figures  for  1957  in  brackets)  is  given  in  1,000  quintals,  as  follows:  Apples 
and  pears,  6,926  (3,078);  plums,  1,067  (831);  peaches,  1,716  (2,718); 
apricots,  137  (1,084);  cherries,  1,395  (685);  nuts,  218  (116);  raisins,  2,100 
(1,562);  chestnuts,  1,074  (861). 

On  31  Oct.  1957  the  numbers  of  farm  animals  were  (figures  for  1956 
in  brackets):  Horses,  1,986,200  (2,064,400);  mules,  74,400  (77,000);  asses, 
86,100  (88,200);  cattle,  17,927,700  (17,693,700);  sheep,  8,575,600 

(8,402,500);  pigs,  8,063,600  (7,759,200). 

Silk  culture,  with  government  encouragement  (primes),  is  carried  on 
mainly  in  15  departments — most  extensively  in  Ardeche,  Glard,  Drome, 
Herault,  Loz^ro  and  Vaucluse.  In  1956,  5,128  producers  produced  18-9 
metric  tons;  in  1957,  3,352  producers,  11  metric  tons. 
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Mining 


Principal  minerals  produced  in  4  years,  in  1,000  metric  tons : 


1954 

1966 

1956 

1957 

1954 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Coal 

54,405 

65,335 

65,129 

66,795 

Hock  aaits  . 

2,419 

2,463 

2,712 

2,753 

Lignite  . 

1,908 

2,053 

2,252 

2,294 

Potash  salts 

1,235 

1,362 

1,500 

1,676 

Iron  ore  . 

43,817 

60,265 

52,690 

57,768 

Pig-iron 

8,841 

10,960 

11,480 

11,915 

Baniite  . 

1,275 

1,493 

1,466 

1,684 

Crude  Bteei  . 

10,627 

12,692 

13,398 

14,098 

Pyrites  . 

300 

306 

304 

324 

Alnminiam . 

120 

129 

160 

160 

Barite  . 

63 

65 

57 

78 

Tungsten  . 

0-86 

0-98 

1 

0- 

Output  of  petroleum  in  1955  amounted  to  878,420  metric  tons;  1956, 
1,263,645;  1957,  1,410,490.  The  greater  part  came  from  the  Lacq  oilfield 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Pyrenees.  France  has  an  important  oil-refining 
industry,  utilizing  imported  crude  oil.  Total  yearly  capacity  at  the  end  of 
1957  was  about  33m.  metric  tons.  The  principal  plants  are  situated  in  the 
area  of  Dunkirk,  Le  Havre,  Rouen  and  Marseille. 

Manufacthbes 

Sugar.  At  1  Jan.  1957  there  were  107  sugar  works,  employing  47,000 
persons  during  the  harvest.  The  yield  of  sugar  (expressed  in  metric  tons  of 
refined  sugar)  was:  1937-38,  872,367;  1954-55,  1,518,321;  1955-56, 

1,468,003;  1956-57,  1,259,736;  1957-58,  1,413,397. 

Alcohol.  Production  totals  of  alcohol  in  hectolitres:  1953,  4,439,208; 
1954,3,050,165;  1955,  3,778,913;  1956,  2,565,831;  1957,  2,330,488. 

Cotton.  On  31  Dec.  1938  there  were  9T4m.  spindles;  1948,  8,275,000; 
1954,  7,618,000;  1955,  about  7m.;  1956,  6,240,000;  1957,  6,316,000. 

Fisheries 

French  fisheries,  excluding  those  of  Algeria,  in  1956:  Sailing  persons, 
51,099;  sailing-boats,  2,553;  steamers,  37;  motor-boats,  12,242.  Catch 
(in  1,000  tons)  and,  in  brackets,  value  (in  1,000m.  francs):  Fresh  fish  (1955) 
325  (33-4),  (1956)  347  (40-5),  (1957)  339  (42-8);  salted  cod  (1955)  69-2  (4-8), 
(1956)  68-8  (5-2),  (1957)  57-9  (5T);  oysters,  mussels  and  shellfish  (1955)  116 
(14-1),  (1956)  129  (15-2),  (1957)  125-1  (17-7). 

Electricity 

Production  of  electrical  power  (in  Im.  kwh.):  1953,  41,556  (61%  hydro¬ 
electric);  1954,  45,570  (54%);  1956,  49,627  (62%);  1956,  63,829  (48%); 
1957,  67,433  (43%). 

Consumption  of  electrical  power  (in  Im.  kwh.):  1953,  36,694;  1954, 
40,195;  1955,  44,133;  1956,  48,393;  1957,  52,126. 

Trade  Unions.  On  1  Jan.  1968  there  were  22,600  unions.  The  most 
important  are  the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail  with  2m.  members; 
the  Confederation  Generale  des  Travailleurs  chretiens,  800,000  members; 
the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail  Force  Ouvrifere,  600,000  members. 

PUliet,  G.,  Inventaire  iconomique  de  la  France,  (Annual,  from  1946.)  Paris 
Rapport  OhiktoX  sur  le  Premier  Plan  de  Modemisaiion  et  d'iquipement,  Paris,  1946 

This  report  on  the  Monnet  Plan  is  supplemented  by  the  reports  of  the  various  commissions: 
Com^ssion  des  Houillferes,  de  TElectricit^,  des  Mat^riaux  de  Construction,  des  Transports 
int^rieurs;  de  la  Main-d’oBuvre,  de  la  Production  Animale.  Paris,  1946 
Ehrmann,  H.  W.,  Organized  business  in  France.  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1967 
Lorwin,  V.  R.,  The  French  Labor  MotemerU.  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1956 
Pirou,  G.,  Les  cadres  de  la  vie  iconomique.  I.  VagricuLture^  Le  commerce.  Paris,  1941.— //. 
JjCS  transports.  Paris,  1943 
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COMMERCE 

United  with  France  in  a  customs  union  are  the  Principality  of  Monaco 
(treaty  of  9  Nov.  1865)  and  the  Saar  Territory  (decree  of  30  March  1948, 
effective  as  of  1  April  1948).  A  treaty  concluded  with  Italy  on  20  March 
1948  envisages  the  establishment  of  a  customs  union  in  the  near  future. 

Imports  and  exports  (including  Saarland),  in  Im.  francs,  for  6  calendar 
years  were  (including  gold) : 

1952  1953  1954  1965  1956  1957 

Imports  .  .  .  1,591,894  1,457,847  1,522,099  1,674,314  1,978,089  2,265,615 

Exports  .  .  .  1,416,131  1,406,353  1,509,601  1,735,659  1,623,477  1,889,313 


The  chief  imports  for  home  use  and  exports  of  home  goods  are  to  and 
from  the  following  countries,  in  Im.  francs  (including  gold) : 


Imports  Exports 


Countries 
French  Colonies  . 

1956 

.  462,491 

1957 

538,895 

1956 

522,008 

1957 

655,223 

U.K . 

.  108,448 

97,305 

97,241 

103,086 

Germany  .... 

.  200,113 

251,858 

168,364 

204,976 

Belgium  .... 

.  107,291 

117,813 

124,869 

140,583 

Switzerland 

44,374 

49,843 

45,245 

109,908 

100,808 

Italy . 

56,410 

65,363 

76,413 

U.3.A . 

.  238,601 

300,360 

7S,21S 

89,680 

Brazil  .... 

21,081 

19,940 

11,559 

16,910 

Argentina  .... 

26,941 

82,758 

18,915 

10,979 

13,353 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

112,794 

9,013 

8,442 

Canada  .... 

24,129 

25,335 

10,603 

12.309 

Sweden  .... 

44,253 

44,329 

24,968 

26,923 

Netherlands 

54,451 

67,332 

46,012 

52,222 

Total  trade  between  France  and  U.K.  (in  £  sterling;  British  Board  of 
Trade  returns) : 

1938  1956  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  IT.K.  .  .  23,567,680  361,513,637  112,206,799  110,384,624  100,738,840 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  15,126,890  71,587,354  88,777,413  88,017,050  71,739,129 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  8,207,487  11,411,692  13,268,785  13,859,087  9,225,304 

Book  of  Reference 

Schmldlin,  M.,  and  Ducrocq,  J.,  L* Organisation  et  la  riglementation  du  commerce  extkrieur  da 
la  France.  Paris,  1955. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  On  1  July  1958  the  French  mercantile  marine  possessed  771 
vessels  of  more  than  100  tons,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  4,158,546  net. 

Shipping  in  foreign  trade  in  1957  is  shown  as  follows,  with  cargoes  only : 
Entered,  26,358  vessels;  cleared,  22,784  vessels  of  38,305,588  net  tons. 
(Revised  figures  for  1956:  25,432;  21,460;  39,138,209.) 

In  1957  there  were  3,293  km  of  navigable  livers  and  4,594  km  of  canals 
in  actual  use,  with  a  total  traffic  of  66,299,600  net  tons. 

Roads.  In  1957  the  French  road  system  consisted  of  656,800  km,  namely 
80,304  km  of  national  roads,  268,712  km  of  departmental  and  inter- 
communal  roads  and  307,752  km  of  local  roads. 

Railways.  As  from  1  Jan.  1938  all  the  independent  railway  companies 
were  merged  with  the  existing  state  railway  system  in  a  Societe  Nationals  des 
Chemins  de  Fer  Fran9ais,  in  which  the  State  holds  51%  of  the  shares.  The 
railway  system  is  divided  into  5  regions :  Nord;  Est;  Quest  (formerly  the 
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State  Railway  Company);  Sud-East  (formerly  P.L.M.),  and  Sud-Ouest 
(formerly  P.O.-Midi). 

The  length  of  the  railway  lines,  on  1  Jan.  1957,  was  39,600  km,  of  which 
6,790  km  were  electrified.  The  railways,  in  1966  (and  1957),  carried  526m. 
(549m.)  passengers  and  204m.  (217m.)  metric  tons  of  goods.  Railway 
receipts,  1966,  614,300m.  francs;  1957,  67,3,800m.  francs. 

Doukaa,  K.  A.,  The  French  Railroads  and  the  State.  New  York,  1945 
Lartilleux,  H.,  Olographic  des  chemins  de  Jer  frangais,  2  vols.  Pans,  1946—48 
Peyret,  H.,  Histoire  des  chemins  de  Jer  en  France,  Paris,  1949 

Post.  In  1956  the  receipts  on  account  of  posts,  telegraphs  and  tele¬ 
phones  amounted  to  3,220,000m.  francs. 

On  1  Jan.  1957  the  telephone  systems  in  Prance  had  3,313,426  sub¬ 
scribers  ;  Paris  accounted  for  900,984. 

Aviation.  Air  France,  the  national  airline,  had  (31  Dec.  1957)  a  fleet  of 
131  aircraft,  servicing  Europe,  North  America,  Central  and  South  America, 
West,  Central  and  East  Africa,  Madagascar,  the  Near,  Middle  and  Far  East, 
Australia  and  Oceania.  There  are  local  networks  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America,  in  West  and  Central  Africa,  in  Madagascar  and  in  Indo- 
China. 

In  1957  Air  France  flew  69m.  ton-km  and  carried  2,449,334  passengers. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  French  monetary  unit  is  the  franc.  From  21  June  to  28  Dec.  1958 
it  was  pegged  by  the  Government  (operating  through  the  Fonds  de  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  des  Changes)  at  420  francs  =  US$1 ;  1,176  francs  =  £1.  This  rate  had 
no  official  gold  equivalent  agreed  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
On  28  Dec.  1958  the  franc  was  devalued  by  17-56%  and  made  a  convertible 
currency  (£1  =  1,382-35  francs;  $1  =  493-70  francs). 

A  new  currency,  the  ‘heavy  franc’  worth  100  ‘light  francs’,  is  being 
introduced  during  1959. 

Coins  in  circulation  are :  50  and  20  francs,  in  copper-aluminium ;  10 
francs  in  copper-aluminium ;  and  5,  2  and  1  franc  in  aluminium.  A  law 
of  27  May  1950  authorizes  the  minting  of  silver  coin  (720  fine)  of  100  francs 
denomination. 

On  24  July  1958  the  official  price  for  1  kg  of  fine  gold  was  fixed  at 
472,615-90  francs;  in  the  gold  standard  days  the  official  price  was  17,500 
francs. 

The  ordinary  savings  banks  numbered  683  (with  3,234  branch  offices) 
on  31  Dec.  1967 ;  the  number  of  depositors  was  13,634,000,  with  1,069,800m. 
francs  to  their  credit. 

The  national  savings  banks,  on  31  Dec.  1957,  held  deposits  and  interest 
(in  Im.  francs)  amounting  to  801,900;  1956,  754,700. 

The  Bank  of  France,  founded  in  1800,  and  placed  under  state  control 
in  1806,  has  the  monopoly  (since  1848)  of  issuing  bank-notes.  The  capital 
of  the  bank  is  fixed  at  182-5m.  francs.  Its  note  circulation  on  4  Sept.  1958 
was  3,395,361m.  francs. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks :  The  Credit  Foncier  de  France, 
founded  in  1852,  which  lends  money  on  mortgage;  the  Credit  Lyonnais, 
founded  in  1863;  the  Societe  Generals,  founded  in  1864;  the  Comptoir- 
National  d’Escompte  de  Paris;  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas,  and  the 
Banque  Nationals  pour  le  Commerce  et  I’lndustrie. 
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On  2  Dec.  1945  a  law  was  passed  to  nationalize  the  Banque  de  France 
and  the  4  principal  deposit  banks— Credit  Lyonnais,  Societe  Generale, 
Comptoir  National  d’Escompte  and  the  Banque  Nationale  pour  le  Commerce 
et  1  Industrie.  It  also  instituted  strict  Government  control  over  the 
activities  of  aU  other  banks  and  established  a  new  body,  the  National  Credit 
Council,  composed  of  35  members  appointed  by  the  State,  to  check  the  flow 
of  credit  in  France. 

The  12  directors  of  the  nationalized  banks  are  appointed  by  the  State 
as  follows  :  3  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  from  persons  in  commerce,  industry 
or  agriculture ;  3  by  the  trade  unions,  1  of  whom  is  an  employee  of  the  bank ; 
3  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  virtue  of  their  bank  exjwrience ;  3  represent¬ 
ing  the  Bank  of  France  or  other  semi-public  credit  concerns. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  general  use  in  France. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ob'  Feaijce  m  Geeat  Beitain  (58  ICnightsbridge,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  Jean  Chauvel,  G.C.V.O.  (accredited  16  Feb.  1955). 

Minister.  Baron  G.  de  Juniac. 

Counsellors.  Jacques  Tine;  Francis  Hure;  Gerard  Andre,  C.V.O.; 
Rene  Trotobas-Thibault  (Press);  Emmanuel  de  Casteja;  Claude  Cheysson; 
PhUippe  Huet  (Financial);  Jaques  Pouchard  (Commercial). 

First  Secretaries.  Jacques  de  Folin;  Georges  Egal,  O.B.E.;  Reginald 
de  Warren. 

Naval  Attache.  Capt.  Victor  Marchal. 

Military  Attache.  Col.  Jean  Simon,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

Air  Attache.  Col.  Charles  de  Loustal. 

Commercial  Counsellor,  Minister  Plenipotentiary .  Georges  Libersart. 

Commercial  Attachis.  Jenan  Dior;  Corentin  Kerouedan;  Georges 
Lacombe. 

Cultural  Counsellor.  Rene  Varin,  C.B.E. 

Cultural  Attache.  Denis  Girard. 

Labour  Counsellor,  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  Henry  Hauck. 

There  are  consulates-general  in  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  London.  There 
are  consulates  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Jersey,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  and  Southampton. 

France  also  maintains  embassies  in  Afghanistan.  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Ethiopia,  Finland,  Germany,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Iceland,  India, 
Indonesia,  Iran,  Irish  Republic,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Liberia, 
Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Thailand,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  U.S.A.,  Venezuela 
Yugoslavia;  legations  in  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
Hungary,  Libya,  New  Zealand,  Rumania. 
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Of  Geeat  Beitain  m  Feance 

Ambassador.  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  C.B.  (appointed 
13  April  1954). 

Ministers.  Sir  Georgo  Young,  Bt,  C.M.G.;  R.  S.  Isaacson,  C.M.G. 
{Commercial). 

Counsellors.  J.  G.  S.  Beith,  C.M.G. ;  E.  E.  Tomkins,  C.V.O.  (Informa¬ 
tion);  Sir  Edward  Lambert,  K.B.E.,  C.V.O.  (Consular);  P.  C.  Pell,  M.B.E.; 
C.  L.  G.  Pbillpotts,  C.M.G.;  J.  R.  Lloyd  Davies,  C.M.G.  (Labour). 

First  Secretaries,  J.  Murray;  A.  M.  Palliser;  R.  S.  Faber;  C.  M. 
Maolehose,  M.B.E.  (Commercial);  G.  C.  Harcourt,  M.B.E.  (Consular);  E. 
Bolland  (Information);  J.  Dawson  (Administration). 

Naval  AttacM.  Capt.  M.  K.  Cavenagb-Mainwaring,  D.S.O.,  R.N. 
Military  AttacM.  Brig.  J.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  D.S.O. 

Air  AttacM.  Air  Cdre  G.  F.  W.  Heycock. 

Civil  Air  AttacM.  P.  A.  Robinson. 

Scientific  AttacMs.  D.  C.  Evans,  M.B.E.;  A.  C.  Copisarow. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Ajaccio,  Biarritz,  Bordeaux, 
Boulogne,  Calais,  Cherbourg,  Dieppe,  Dimkirk,  Le  Havre,  Ldle,  Lyon, 
Marseille,  St  Malo  and  Strasbourg. 


Books  of  Reference 

StatisticaIj  Information.  The  Institut  national  de  la  Statistiqne  et  des  fitndes 
teonomiques  pour  La  MStropoIe  et  la  France  d’Outre-Mer  (29,  Qua!  Branly,  Paris  7e)  is  the 
central  office  of  statistics.  It  was  established  by  a  law  of  27  April  1946,  which  amalgamated 
the  Service  National  des  Statistiques  (created  in  1941  by  merging  the  Direction  de  la  Statistiqne 
g^n^rale  de  la  Prance  and  the  Service  do  la  Ddmographie)  with  the  Institut  de  Conjonoture 
(set  up  in  1938)  and  some  statistical  services  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Bconomy.  The 
Institut  comprises  the  following  departments  :  Metropolitan  statistics.  Overseas  statistics, 
Market  research  and  economic  studies.  Documentation. 

The  main  publications  of  the  Distitute  comprise  ; 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  France  (from  1878) 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  France  d’Outre-iler 
Ltudes  et  Conjoncture.  (Monthly,  from  July  1953) 

Documentation  iconomique  (half-yearly) 

Bulletin  tnensuel  de  statistique 

Bulletin  mensuel  de  la  statistique  d'Outre-Mer 

Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  statistique 

Bloch-Lain^,  P.,  La  Zone  Franc.  Paris,  1966 

Dieterlen,  P.,  and  Eist,  0.,  The  Monetary  Problems  of  France.  New  York  and  London,  1949 
Duchemin,  R.,  Organisation  .‘Syndicate  Patronale  en  France.  Paris,  1940 
Barle,  E.  M.  (ed.).  Modem  France;  Problems  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Republics.  Princeton, 
1951 

Pauvet,  J.,  Les  Forces  politiques  en  France.  Paris,  1951 

Gottman,  .1.,  Les  relations  commerciales  de  la  France.  6ludes  de  giographie  iconomique, 
Montreal,  1942 

Haight,  F.  A.,  A  Ilistory  of  French  Commercial  Policies.  New  York,  1941 
Lidderdale,  D.  W.  S.,  The  Parliament  of  France.  London,  1951 
Meiklereid,  E.  W.,  Economic  and  Commercial  Conditions  in  France.  H.M.S.O.,  1953 
M^rigot,  J.  Q.,  and  Coulbois,  P.,  Le  Franc,  193S-1950.  Paris,  1950 

Siegfried,  A.  (ed.),  L' Annie  Politique:  Revue  chronologique  des  principaux  faits  politiques, 
iconomiques  et  sociaux  de  la  France.  (Prom  1946.)  Paris,  1946  S. 

Tavlor,  O.  R.,  The  Fourth  Republic  of  France ;  Constitution  arui  Political  Parties.  London, 
i951 

Thomson,  David,  Democracy  in  France.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Republics.  E.  Inst,  of 
Intern.  Affairs,  1952 
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According  to  the  Constitution  of  4  Oct.  1958  the  territorial  structure  of 
the  French  Republic  and  of  the  Community  is  the  following : 


l.—F BENCH  REPUBLIC 
A.  Extra-European  Departments : 

1.  Algeria:  12  departments 

2.  Sahara:  2  departments 

3.  Overseas  Departments: 

(i)  Martinique 

(ii)  Guadeloupe 

(iii)  Reunion  Island 

(iv)  Guiana 


B.  Overseas  Territories ; 

(i)  French  Polynesia 

(ii)  New  Caledonia 

(iii)  French  Somaliland 

(iv)  Comoro  Archipelago 

(v)  Saint-Pierre  and  Miquelon 


11.— OTHER  STATES,  Members  of  the 

1 .  State  of  Senegal 

2.  Republic  of  Sudan 

3.  Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania 

4.  Republic  of  Upper  Volta 

5.  Republic  of  Dahomey 

6.  Republic  of  Ivory  Coast 


Community : 

7.  Republic  of  Niger 

8.  Republic  of  Gabon 
9  Republic  of  Congo 

10.  Republic  of  Tchad 

1 1 .  Republic  of  Central  Africa 

12.  Republic  of  Madagascar 


111.— STATES  UNDER  TRUSTEESHIP: 

1.  Republic  of  Togoland  2.  State  of  Cameroon 


IN.- ANGLO-FRENCH  CONDOMINIUM  OF  NEW  HEBRIDES. 


Books  of  Reference 

Annuaire  stMistique  des  Possessions  Fmnfaises.  Paris 
Bulletin  mensuel  de  statistijues  d’OutTe-mcT.  Paris 

Inventaire  social  et  iconomique  des  TeTtitoires  d’Outre-mcr,  1950-55.  Paris,  Ministire  de  la 
France  d’Outre-mer,  1967 

Blet,  H.,  Histoire  de  la  colonisation  franqaise.  3  vols.  Paris,  1946-50 

Devfeze,  II.,  La  France  d’outre-meT ;  de  I' empire  colonial  d  I’  Union  Francaise,  1938-47.  Paris, 
1948 

hnchaiie,  F.,  Ifanuel  de  droit  d’outre-mer.  Paris,  1949 
Eobequaln,  0.,  Les  richesses  de  la  France  d'otUre-mer.  Paris,  1949 


ALGERIA 

AlgAbie 

GOVERNMENT.  The  administration  of  Algeria  is  centralized  at 
Algiers  imder  the  authority  of  the  Dilegui  Qiniral  of  the  Government  in 
Algeria,  who  exercises  all  civil  and  militaiy  powers  under  the  authority  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  French  Republic,  assisted  by  a  Secretary-General 
for  Algerian  affairs. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  decree  of  7  March  1944,  embodied  in  the  laws 
of  7  May  and  5  Oct.  1946  and  amended  by  the  law  of  20  Sept,  1947,  all 
Moslems  have  been  regarded  as  French  citizens.  A  decree  of  3  July  1968 
has  placed  all  citizens  on  a  common  electoral  roll  {college)  and  extended  all 
civil  rights  to  Moslem  women.  The  personal  and  legal  status  of  Moslems 
under  the  law  of  the  Koran  is  not  affected. 

DiUgud  General.  Paul  Delouvrier. 

Secretary-General.  Henri  Ingrand. 

Director  of  Algerian  Affairs.  Eugene  Simoneau. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  census  of  31  Oct.  1954  showed  a 
population  (including  the  military  forces)  amounting  to  9,529,726,  on  an 
area  of  2,381 ,740  sq.  km.  Algeria  is  organized  in  2  divisions  called  Northern 
Algeria  (357,580  sq.  km)  and  Southern  Territories  or  Sahara  (2,171,800  sq. 
km). 

Northern  Algeria  was  in  1958  administratively  redivided  into  12  depart¬ 
ments  :  Algiers,  Tizi-Ouzou,  Medea,  Orleansville,  Oran,  Mostaganem,  Tlem- 
cen,  Tiaret,  Constantine,  ^tif,  Batna,  Bone.  Northern  Algeria  has  76 
arrondissements,  which  include  1,525  communes  with  administration  on 
French  lines.  Natives  elect  representatives  in  all  local  and  national 
assemblies. 

Southern  Territories  consists  of  2  departments  (Saoura,  Oasis)  divided 
into  5  arrondissements,  and  93  communes. 


Estimated  population 

in  1958: 

Population 

Southern  Algeria 

Population 

Northern  Algeria 

(1,000) 

(Sahara) 

(1,000) 

Departments : 

Departments : 

Algiers .... 

1,079-80 

Saoura 

156-91 

Tizi-Ouzou 

800-90 

Oasis  . 

348-56 

Orleansville 

63S-65 

— 

M^d6a 

652-80 

Total 

505-47 

Oran  .... 

958*75 

Tlemcen 

371-95 

Mostaganem 

610-45 

Tiaret  .... 

.152-90 

Constantine 

1,208-3.5 

B6ne  .... 

730-60 

Sttif  .... 

1,001-65 

Batna  . 

529-50 

Total 

8,931-30 

The  chief  towns  with  population  in  1954  are:  Algiers,  361,285;  Oran, 
299,008;  Constantine,  148,725;  Bone,  114,068;  Sidi-Bel-Abbes,  80,632; 
Tlemcen,  73,445 ;  Philippevdle,  70,406 ;  Blida,  67,913 ;  Mostaganem, 
60,186;  Setif,  53,057 ;  Bougie,  43,934 ;  Mascara,  39,830. 

In  1954  the  crude  birth  rate  of  Europeans  was  19  per  1,000  popu¬ 
lation,  of  Moslems,  44;  crude  death  rate  of  Europeans,  8-8,  of  filoslems, 
14;  infantile  mortahty  rate  of  Eimopeans,  48  per  1,000  live  births,  of 
Moslems,  155. 

RELIGION.  The  overwhelming  part  of  the  population  are  Moslems. 
The  large  Jewish  community  have,  from  1871,  been  regarded  as  French 
citizens.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  an  archbishop  and  2  bishops, 
with  some  400  officiating  clergymen.  There  are  13  Protestant  pastors  and 
6  Jewish  rabbis  sharing  in  government  grants. 

EDUCATION  (1958-59).  At  Algiers  (city)  there  is  a  university, 
attended  by  5,454  students.  There  are  also  special  schools  for  commerce, 
the  fine  arts,  hydrography  and  agriculture.  There  were  60  establishments 
for  secondary  education  with  41,984  pupils.  The  French  and  Moslem 
primary  schools  were  amalgamated  in  1949.  There  were  13,823  primary 
classes  with  612,182  pupils.  The  ^coles  normales  had  1,021  pupils.  Tech¬ 
nical  schools  are  attended  by  18,063  pupils. 

Cinemas  (1967).  There  were  288  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
144,000. 
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A  ewspapers  (1958).  There  are  7  French-language  daily  newspapers. 

JUSTICE.  There  are  appeal  courts  at  Algiers,  Constantine  and  Oran; 
and  in  the  arrondissermnts  are  17  courts  of  first  instance.  There  are  also 
wmmereial  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace  with  extensive  powers.  Criminal 
justice  is  organized  as  in  France.  The  criminal  courts  and  special  repressive 
tribunals  for  trying  natives  accused  of  crime,  set  up  in  1902,  were  abolished, 
the  latter  in  1930  and  the  former  in  1941. 

Moslem  justice  is  administered  to  natives  by  justices  of  the  peace  and 
cadis  in  the  first  instance,  with  an  appeal  to  French  courts. 

FINANCE.  The  budget  (including  extraordinary  budget)  was  as 
follows  (in  Im.  francs) ; 

1953-54  1954-55  1955-56  1956-57  1957-58*  1958-59* 

Revenue  .  .  110,909  129,782  161.802  211,933  230,953  289.190 

Expenditure  .  .  112,553  129,765  161,800  211,907  230,811  289,160 

*  Estimates. 

The  revenue  (in  Im.  francs)  in  1958-59  includes  156,830  from  customs 
and  taxes  and  24,000  subsidies  from  metropolitan  France;  main  items  of 
expenditures  :  Education,  20,656 ;  security,  16,550 ;  public  works,  19,413  ; 
(extraordinary)  economic  equipment,  41,837;  social  welfare,  29,487. 

DEFENCE.  The  forces  stationed  in  Algeria  and  the  Territories  of  the 
South  form  the  10th  Mihtary  Region,  the  Algiers  Naval  Command  and  the 
Algerian  Air  Command.  Parts  of  the  25th  Airborne  Division  are  also 
stationed  in  Algeria ;  they  are  liable  to  be  called  up  for  service  in  any 
territory  of  the  French  Union. 

The  10th  Mihtai^  Region  is  divided  into  3  territorial  divisions  with 
headquarters  at  Algiers,  Oran  and  Constantine  respectively.  It  includes 
the  Gendarmerie,  Republican  Guard,  Metropolitan  Territorials,  native  troops 
and  the  Foreign  Legion.  The  effective  strength  of  troops  stationed  in 
Algeria  in  1955  was  163,000. 

There  is  a  military  school  at  ChercheU  for  training  French  and  Moslem 
officers,  and  a  school  for  children  of  native  soldiers  at  Miliana. 

PRODUCTION.  There  exists  in  Algeria  a  small  area  of  highly  fertile 
plains  and  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  mainly  owned  by 
Europeans,  which  is  cultivated  scientifically,  and  where  profitable  returns 
are  obtained  from  vineyards,  cereals,  etc.,  but  the  greater  part  of  Algeria  is 
of  finuted  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  the  northern  portion  the 
mountains  are  generally  better  adapted  to  grazing  and  forestry  than  agri- 
cultme,  and  a  largo  portion  of  the  native  population  is  quite  poor.  In  spite 
of  the  many  excellent  roads  built  by  the  Government,  a  considerable  area 
of  the  mountainous  region  is  without  adequate  means  of  communication  and 
is  accessible  only  with  difficulty. 

Agriculture,.  The  soil  is,  under  various  systems,  held  by  proprietors,  by 
farmers  and  by  metayers  or  khammes.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  about 
15-6m.  acres,  of  which  about  5m.  acres  are  owned  by  European  farmers  and 
the  balance  by  native  farmers.  The  chief  crops  in  1957  were  wheat  (13-5m. 
quintals),  barley  (6m.  quintals)  and  oats  (700,000  quintals);  maize,  po¬ 
tatoes,  artichokes,  beans,  peas  and  tomatoes.  The  area  under  tobacco 
cultivation  was  19,500  hectares  and  the  yield  147,000  quintals  (1958, 
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123,000).  The  yield  of  wine  waa  16'3in.  hectolitres  (1958,  13‘8m.).  Dates 
(780,000  quintals),  pomegranates,  almonds,  figs  (730,000  quintals),  oranges 
(3-9m.  quintals)  and  other  fruits  grow  abundantly.  The  production  of 
olive  oil  amounted  to  176,000  hectolitres  in  1955-56. 

Twelve  barrages  with  a  capacity  of  800m.  cu.  metres  of  water,  in  1966, 
irrigated  150,000  hectares. 

There  were,  at  31  Dec.  1954,  530  agricultural  co-operative  societies  with 
65,808  members. 

Livestock,  1957:  201,000  horses,  208,000  mules,  348,000  asses,  826,000 
cattle,  6,630,000  sheep,  3,130,000  goats,  80,000  pigs  and  194,000  camels. 
The  wool  clip  in  1957  was  10,000  metric  tons. 

Forestry.  In  1956  the  acreage  of  state  forests  was  3,070,000  hectares. 
The  greater  part  is  mere  brushwood,  but  there  are  very  large  areas  covered 
with  cork-oak  trees,  Aleppo  pine,  evergreen  oak  and  cedar.  The  dwarf- 
palm  is  grown  on  the  plains,  alfa  on  the  table-land.  Timber  is  cut  for 
firewood,  also  for  industrial  purposes,  for  railway  sleepers,  telegraph  poles, 
etc.,  and  for  bark  for  tanning.  Considerable  portions  of  the  forest  area 
are  also  leased  for  tillage,  or  for  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

Fisheries.  There  are  extensive  fisheries  for  sardines,  anchovies,  sprate, 
tunny-fish,  etc.,  and  also  sheU-fish.  In  1955,  1,029  boats  and  4,968  persons 
were  employed  in  fishing.  Fish  taken  in  1955  amounted  to  23,800  tons.  In 
1955  local  factories  canned  4,886,000  kg  of  the  fish  taken. 

Mining.  Algeria  possesses  deposits  of  iron,  zinc,  lead,  mercimy,  copper 
and  antimony.  Kaolin,  marble  and  onyx,  salt  (110,000  tons  in  1957)  and 
coal  are  also  found. 

Mineral  output  (in  1,000  metric  tons) : 


1955 

1956 

1967 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Iron  ore 

3,596 

2,682 

2,790-0 

Coal  . 

304-0 

297-0 

236-0 

Iron  pyrites 

21 

2,547 

18-8 

Lead 

16-0 

14-7 

16-1 

Zinc  . 

57 

54 

48-9 

Crude  oil  . 

59-0 

40-0 

23-0 

Phosphates 

763 

606 

613-0 

Barytes 

9-16 

9-38 

9-0 

Two  large  oilfields  wont  into  production  in  1957;  around  Edjele  and 
around  Hassi  Messaoud.  In  Jan.  1958  the  first  shipment  of  oil  from  Hassi 
Messaoud  arrived  in  France. 

Electricity.  Production  of  energy  in  1957  totalled  1,015m.  kwh.,  of 
which  329m.  were  hydro-electric. 

COMMERCE.  The  foreign  trade  of  Algeria  was  as  follows  (in  Im. 
francs) : 

19.53  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Imports  .  .  .  202,600  217,714  243,981  272,621  382,900 

Exports  .  .  .  138,820  140,298  162,058  150,124  171,700 

The  principal  imports  in  1957  were  (in  1,000  metric  tons) :  Textiles,  53-2 ; 
sugar,  201 ;  iron  and  steel,  102;  coal,  384;  petrol,  gas,  fuel  oils,  1,300. 

The  principal  exports  in  1957  were  (in  1,000  metric  tons):  Alfa,  81; 
phosphate,  539;  iron  ore,  2,790;  potatoes,  65;  fresh  vegetables,  90;  wine, 
1,681 ;  oranges  and  lemons,  280. 

Total  trade  between  U.K.  and  Algeria  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
in  £  sterhng) : 

1938  1955  1956  1967  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  2,895,761  18,611,121  13,791,871  12,299,331  11,410,136 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  1,016,818  2,289,346  3,499,817  2,674,641  3,973,509 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  3,249  55,441  153,964  60,908  60,726 
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COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  In  1957,  13,263  ships  of  16-8m.  net 
tons  entered  and  13,26o  ships  of  15m.  net  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  Algeria, 
unloading  and  loading  ll-5m.  metric  tons  of  merchandise. 

In  1957  the  Algerian  merchant  fleet  consisted  of  13  vessels  over  2,000 
tons,  and  973  below  1,500  tons,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  80,104. 

Eoads.  There  were  44  national  roads  in  1957  with  a  length  of  9,600  km, 

14.300  km  of  departmental  roads,  12,830  km  of  main  roads,  18,636  km  of 
by-roads  and  13,350  km  of  desert  routes. 

Railways.  In  1957  there  were  4,350  km  of  railway  open  for  traflSc,  the 
railway  receipts  amounting  to  13,500m.  francs. 

Post.  There  were,  in  1957,  851  post  offices,  including  326  postal 
agencies ;  number  of  telephones  was  153,000.  The  postal  receipts  in  1957-58 
(April-March),  were  15,000m.  francs. 

Post  office  savings  accounts  on  31  Dec.  1957  numbered  196,000,  with  a 
total  balance  of  3,630,000m.  francs. 

Aviation.  There  is  a  regular  postal  and  passenger  air  service  between 
Algiers  and  Paris,  and  Algiers  and  Marseilles,  and  a  postal  air  service  between 
Algiers  and  Brazzaville  in  the  French  Congo  and  between  Oran  and  Elisa- 
bethviUe  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  There  is  also  a  passenger  air  service  locally 
between  Algiers  and  Oran  and  Algiers  and  Tunis.  Arrivals  by  air  (1967), 

696.300  passengers,  10,900  metric  tons  of  freight;  departures,  651,000 
passengers,  10,500  metric  tons  of  freight.  There  are  4  big  (Algiers,  Oran, 
Bone,  Aoulaf),  30  medium-sized  and  150  minor  airfields. 

BANKING.  The  Bank  of  A^lgeria  is  a  bank  of  issue,  with  a  capital  of 
25m.  francs.  By  ordinance  of  18  Sept.  1950,  its  note  circulation  was  limited 
to  75,000m.  francs.  The  Bank  of  Algeria  was  nationalized  on  17  May 
1946.  Several  co-operative  a^icultural  banks,  assisted  by  government 
funds,  are  in  operation;  their  capital  exceeded  200m.  francs  in  1947. 
Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  have  branches  at  Algiers  and  Oran. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  weights  and  measures  of  France 
only  are  used. 

British  Consul-General  {Algiers).  R.  F.  G.  Sarell,  C.M.G.  There  are 
also  consular  representatives  at  Bone  and  Oran. 

Books  of  Reference 

StatisticaIj  Information.  Tlie  Service  de  Statiatifiue  G6n6rale  (12,  rue  Bab-Azoun, 
Alger)  is  part  of  the  Direction  Generale  des  Finances.  Chief :  Jean  Desfour,  It  publishes 
the  annual  Statistique  GhiSrate  de  VAlgSrie  and  Documents  statistiques  sur  le  commerce  de 
i’Algirie  (from  1 902). 

Expose  de  la  situation  g^Srale  de  V Alg^rie.  Annual 

Orand  Annuaire.  Commercial,  Industriel,  Administratif,  Agricole  et  Viticole  de  Algirie  et 
de  la  Tunisie.  Annual.  Paris 
L’ 6quipement  de  I’ Algirie.  Paris,  1949 

Algirie  1954.  Encyclopidie  mensuelle  d'outre-mer  (special  issue).  Paris,  1955 
AJzoune,  0.,  V Algirie.  Paris,  1940 
Bellat,  P.,  Cent  ans  d' Algirie.  Paris,  1955 

Bernard,  A.,  Afrique  du  Nord  (V ol.  XI  of  Gdographie  Universelle  by  de  la  Blache  and  Qalloisl. 
Paris,  1937 

Blottidre,  J.,  L' Algirie.  Paris,  1948 

Brodrick,  A.  H.,  North  Africa.  New  York,  1943 

Esquer,  G.,  Histoire  de  1’ Algirie,  1830-1950.  Paris,  1950 

Khanzadian,  Com’d’t.,  Centenaire  de  I' Algirie  (^Atlas,  Geography,  History).  Paris,  1930 
Strasser,  D.,  Rialitis  et  Promesses  Sahariennes.  Paris,  1956 

Turnbull,  P.,  Sahara  Unveiled;  A  Great  Story  of  French  Colonial  Conquest.  London,  1940 
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OVERSEAS  DEPARTMENTS 

MARTINIQUE 

On  19  March  1946  the  status  of  Martinique  was  changed  to  that  of  an 
overseas  department.  The  department  is  under  a  prefect.  An  elected 
general  council  of  36  members  votes  the  budget,  and  elective  municipal 
councils  administer  the  communes.  Martinique  is  represented  in  the 
National  Assembly  by  3  deputies,  in  the  Council  of  the  Republic  by  2 
senators  and  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union  by  1  delegate. 

Area,  1,090  sq.  km,  divided  into  34  communes;  population  (census 
1964),  239,130.  Vital  statistics  (1957) :  Births,  12,073;  deaths,  2,512. 

The  capital  and  chief  commercial  town  is  Fort-de-France  (population, 
60,648),  with  a  landlocked  harbour  nearly  40  sq.  km  in  extent. 

Justice  is  administered  by  5  justices  of  the  peace,  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  a  regional  court  of  appeal  (with  jurisdiction  over  Martinique  and 
Guiana),  a  commercial  court  and  a  court  of  assizes.  The  military  force 
consists  of  1  battahon  of  infantry,  a  battery  of  artillery  and  a  patrol-boat. 

In  1958-59  there  were  2  lycees  (1  for  boys,  1,341  pupils;  1  for  girls, 
1,500  pupila);  201  primary  pubhc  schools,  with  64,244  pupils;  1  technical 
college  (787  students)  and  9  private  schools  (2,531  pupils).  The  Institui 
Henri  Vizioz  had  328  students  of  law,  pohtics  and  economics. 

The  budget  for  1959  balanced  at  4,503m.  francs. 

Bananas,  sugar  and  rum  are  the  chief  productions,  followed  by  cocoa, 
pineapples  and  coffee.  In  1957  there  were  17,000  hectares  under  sugar 
cane,  5,500  hectares  under  bananas,  270  hectares  under  cocoa,  200  hectares 
under  coffee,  700  hectares  imder  pineapples  and  4,400  hectares  food-produc¬ 
ing  crops.  In  1957  livestock  numbered  62,000  cattle,  27,500  sheep,  44,100 
pigs,  16,000  goats  and  4,500  horses  and  mules.  There  are  12  sugar  works 
with  distilleries  attached,  35  agricultural  distilleries  producing  rum  and 
8  factories  for  canning  bananas  and  pineapples.  In  1957  production  of 
sugar  was  69,670  metric  tons ;  rum,  97,425  hectolitres. 

Trade  in  1,000  metric  tons  and  Im.  francs : 

1955  1950  1957 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Imports  . 

177-17 

13,756 

181-2 

13,078 

186-3 

17,475 

Exports  . 

.  167-4S 

8,972 

178-1 

10,704 

182-1 

13,167 

In  1957  the  main  items  of  import  were  foodstuffs;  main  items  of  export 
were  sugar  (63,621  metric  tons,  3,577m.  francs),  bananas  (96,579  metric  tons, 
6,081m.  francs)  and  rum  (90,062  hectolitres,  1,999m.  francs). 

The  island  is  visited  regularly  by  French  and  American  steamers  and  by 
aircraft  of  Air  France,  Pan  American  World  Airways  and  British  West 
Indian  Airways.  In  1957,  388  vessels  of  483,864  net  tons  called  at 
Martinique;  8,274  passengers  arrived  and  7,803  left  by  sea.  In  1958, 
33,419  passengers  arrived  and  departed  by  air.  There  are  260  km  of 
national  roads,  328  km  of  district  roads  and  550  km  of  local  roads. 

There  were,  in  1958,  47  post  offices  and  4,799  telephones.  Radio¬ 
telephone  service  to  Europe  is  available. 

The  Caisse  Centrale  de  la  France  d’Outre-mer  is  the  official  bank  of  the 
department  and  has  the  right  of  note-issue.  There  is  a  post  office  savings 
bank. 

The  Bank  of  Martinique  with  a  capital  of  60m.  francs  and  a  reserve  fund 
of  60m.  francs,  the  Credit  Martiniquais  with  a  capital  of  25m.  francs,  branches 
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of  the  Banque  Nationale  poux  le  Commerce  et  I’lndiistie  (Paris)  are  operatine 
at  Fort-de-France.  v  g, 

Prefect.  Jacques  Boissier. 

Books  of  Reference 

lOTORMAHOU.  Office  departmental  du  Tourisme,  Port-de-Pranoe.  Director:  L.  Calvert. 

Annuaire  de  la  Martinique.  Fort-de-Pranoe.  (Latest  issue,  1952) 

Rever,  E.,  La  Martinique,  Paris,  1949 

See  also  under  GUADELOUPE. 


GUADELOUPE  AND  DEPENDENCIES 

On  19  March  1946  the  status  of  Guadeloupe  was  changed  to  that  of  an 
overseas  department.  The  department  is  under  a  prefect  and  an  elected 
general  cotmcil  of  36  members;  it  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly 
by  3  deputies,  and  in  the  Council  of  the  Republic  by  2  senators. 

Guadeloupe,  situated  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  consists  of  two  islands 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  Riviere  Salee.  That  on  the  west 
is  called  Guadeloupe  proper  (population,  106,905),  the  principal  town  of 
which  is  Basse-Terre,  and  that  to  the  east  Grande  Terre  (population, 
112,490);  the  chief  town  of  Grande  Terre  is  Pointe-4-Pitro.  The  two  islands 
have  a  combined  area  of  1,610  sq.  km  (583  sq.  miles).  There  are  6  depen¬ 
dencies,  consisting  of  the  smaller  islands,  Marie  Galante  (population,  16,037), 
Les  Saintes  (population,  2,674),  Desirade  (population,  1,610),  St  Barthelemy 
(population,  2,079)  and  St  Martin  (population,  3,366) ;  the  total  area  with 
these  is  688  sq.  miles,  and  the  total  population  (1  Jan.  1957)  is  246,420.  The 
island  dependencies  of  Guadeloupe  are  still  inhabited  by  the  white  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  Normans  and  Bretons  who  came  there  300  years  ago.  They 
live  removed  from  the  world,  in  patriarchal  families  of  shipbuilders,  fisher¬ 
men  and  small  farmers.  St  Martin  was  occupied  simultaneously  by  the 
French  and  the  Dutch  in  1648;  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  dated  23  March 
1648,  the  island  was  divided  between  the  two  peoples,  France  receiving 
about  two-thirds  of  the  island,  the  capital  of  which  is  Marigot,  a  free  port. 

The  seat  of  government  is  Basse-Terre  (11,837  inhabitants).  Pointe-a- 
Pitre  (26,160  inhabitants)  has  a  fine  harbour. 

In  the  scholastic  year  1956-57  there  were  3  lycees,  with  together  3,417 
pupils,  and  150  pubUe  and  private  elementary  schools.  The  public  ele- 
j  mentary  schools  had  1,019  teachers  and  44,439  pupils;  private  schools, 

[  4,461  pupils. 

I  Chief  products  (1957)  are  bananas  (125,000  metric  tons),  sugar  (117,522 
metric  tons),  rum  (85,800  hectolitres),  coffee  and  cocoa. 

Trade  in  1,000  metric  tons  and  Im.  francs  : 

1955  195B  1057 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Imports  . 

•  169-267 

13,056 

169-376 

12,695 

213-093 

16,842 

Esiports  . 

.  220-621 

11,881 

207-863 

10,181 

214-450 

12,378 

Guadeloupe  is  in  direct  communication  with  France  by  means  of  2  steam 
navigation  companies ;  with  America  by  4  steam  navigation  companies. 
Air  France,  British  West  Indian  Airways,  Pan  American  World  Airways 
and  the  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  call  at  (Guadeloupe.  In  1956,  659  vessels 
of  1,335,095  tons  entered  the  department. 

There  are  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Basse-Terre  and  Pointe-^i-Pitre. 
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In  1957  there  were  40  post  ofiSces,  7  wireless  stations,  903  km  of  tele¬ 
phone  circuits  and  1,386  telephone  subscribers.  In  1957  there  were  318  km 
of  national  roads  and  429  km  of  departmental  roads. 

The  Bank  of  Guadeloupe  (founded  1851)  with  a  capital  of  3m.  francs  and 
reserve  funds  amounting  to  16m.  francs,  advances  loans  chiefly  ior  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  The  Credit  Guadeloupeen  has  a  capital  of  6m.  francs. 
The  Banque  Nationale  pour  le  Commerce  et  ITndustrie  has  3  branches  in 
the  department.  The  Caissa  Centrale  de  la  France  d’Outre-mer  is  (since 
1  July  1944)  the  official  banking  institution  of  the  department,  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  issuing  bank-notes.  Silver  coin  has  disappeared  from  circula¬ 
tion. 

Prefect.  Jean-Pierre  AbeiUe. 

Books  of  Reference 

Annuaire  de  la  Guadeloupe  et  D&pendances.  Basse-Terre 

Gottmann,  J.,  ‘The  Isles  of  Guadeloupe’  {The  Geographical  Review^  xxir).  New  York,  1945 

Revert,  B.,  La  France  d' Am^rique.  Paris,  1949 

Roberts,  W.  A.,  The  French  in  the  West  Indies.  Indianapolis,  1942 


ILE  DE  LA  REUNION 

On  19  March  1946  the  status  of  Reunion  was  changed  to  that  of  an 
overseas  department.  The  department  is  under  a  prefect  and  an  elected 
general  council  of  36  members.  Reunion  is  represented  in  the  National 
Assembly  by  3  deputies,  in  the  Council  of  the  Republic  by  2  senators  and  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union  by  1  delegate. 

Reunion  (or  Bourbon),  about  420  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  has  belonged 
to  France  since  1643.  It  has  an  area  of  2,51T6  sq.  km  and  a  population 
of  274,370  (census,  1954).  The  chief  to^vns  are :  St-Denis,  the  capital,  with 
41,863  inhabitants;  St-Paul,  28,681;  St-Pierre,  27,573;  St-Louis,  25,220. 
Elected  municipal  coxincils  administer  the  23  communes. 

Reunion  has  a  lycee  with  (1957)  68  teachers  and  1,185  pupils  (586  boys, 
699  girls).  Primary  education  is  given  in  48  public  and  6  private  schools  for 
boys,  60  public  and  16  private  schools  for  girls  and  124  public  and  18  private 
mixed  schools.  Teachem  number  1,307  in  the  public  and  147  in  the  private 
schools.  The  public  schools  were  attended  by  24,397  boys  and  22,614  girls ; 
the  private  schools  by  2,087  boys  and  6,190  girls. 

The  chief  productions  are  sugar  (36,000  hectares),  rum,  manioc,  coflee, 
vanilla,  essences.  The  forests  occupy  about  60,000  hectares.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  spirits  (expressed  as  100%  alcohol)  in  1956  amounted  to  69,677 
hectohtres  of  rum.  The  sugar  production  in  1957  was  208,374  metric  tons, 
of  which  186,000  tons  were  exported. 

Trade  in  1,000  metric  tons  and  Im.  francs,  C.F.A. : 

1955  1056 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Imports .  171-0  7,138  190-7  8,146 

Exports .  187-0  5,836  207-0  6,304 

The  chief  imports  in  1956  were  (in  metric  tons) :  Rice,  35,305 ;  cotton 
goods,  710;  wines,  5,766.  Chief  exports  (1956):  Sugar,  185,786  tons; 
rum,  36,109  hectolitres. 

Total  trade  between  Reunion  and  the  United  Kingdom  (British  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) ; 
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1953  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  84,478  205,146  156,383  236,534  350,387  148,909 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  125,648  123,540  165,261  215,706  167,028  166,454 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  774  2,944  1,923  290  62  157 

The  Tamatave-Reunion-Mauritius  telegraph  cable  and  the  wireless 
station  are  open  for  pubhc  traffic.  There  are  49  post  offices  and  63  central 
telephone  offices;  number  of  telephones  (1957),  4,649;  telephone  service 
with  Paris  and  Tananarive  was  estabUshed  in  Oct.  1954.  There  were,  in 
1957,  871  km  of  roads.  A  railway  coimects  Port  de  la  Pointe  des  Galets 
with  St-Benoit  via  St-Denis  (59  km). 

Air  France  maintains  a  thrice-weekly  air  service.  Three  shipping  lines 
serve  the  island.  In  1956,  216  vessels  entered  and  cleared  the  island. 

The  Caisse  Centrale  de  la  France  d’Outre-mer  has  the  right  to  issue  bank¬ 
notes.  The  Reunion  franc  (franc  C.F.A.)  equals  2  metropolitan  francs. 
Banks  operating  in  Reunion  are  the  Banque  de  la  Reunion,  Credit 
foncier  de  Madagascar  et  de  la  Reimion,  and  Banque  Nationale  pour 
le  Commerce  of  ITndustrie. 

Prefect.  Jean  Perreau  Pradier. 

Books  of  Reference 

Bulletin  de  VAcadimie  de  a  Reunion.  Bieanial 
Bulletin  de  la  Cliamhre  d' Agriculture  de  la  Reunion 


GUIANA 

GuYANE  FSANgAISK 

On  19  March  1946  the  status  of  Guiana,  which  is  situated  on  the  north¬ 
east  coast  of  South  America,  was  changed  to  that  of  an  overseas  department. 
It  is  administered  by  a  prefect,  has  an  elected  council-general  of  15  members 
and  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly,  the  Council  of  the  Repubhc 
and  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union  by  1  deputy  each.  Area  about  90,000 
sq.  km,  and  population,  including  Inini  (1955),  27,863.  Cayenne,  the  chief 
town,  has  a  population  of  13,346.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  floating 
population  of  miners,  officials,  troops  and  native  tribes. 

At  Cayenne  there  are  a  court  of  first  instance,  and  a  superior  court  of 
appeal,  with  jurisdiction  in  other  locahties. 

The  mihtary  force  consists  of  353  officers  and  men  of  the  Colonial 
Infantry. 

Primary  education  has  been  free  since  1889  in  lay  schools  for  the  two 
sexes  in  the  communes  and  many  villages.  In  1968-69  primary  schools 
had  74  teachers  and  3,544  pupils,  the  lycee  42  teachers  and  692  pupils; 
private  schools  had  27  mistresses  and  791  pupils,  a  private  school  for 
leprous  children  had  2  mistresses  and  65  pupils,  and  a  vocational  centre  had 
15  teachers  and  187  pupils. 

The  country  has  immense  forests  (about  80,000  sq.  km)  rich  in  many 
kinds  of  timber.  Only  about  3,300  hectares  are  under  cultivation.  The 
crops  consist  of  rice,  maize,  manioc,  cocoa,  bananas  and  sugar  cane.  The 
most  important  industry  is  gold-mining. 

Livestock,  1958:  2,300  cattle,  6,000  swine,  550  buffaloes,  90  horses, 
mules  and  asses. 
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Trade  in  1,000  metric  tons  and  Im.  francs: 

1956  1957  196S 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Imports  . 

24-69 

2,816 

26-13 

3,049 

27-36 

3,433 

Exports  . 

28-02 

339 

26  61 

376 

16-47 

556 

The  most  important  exports  in  1958  were  gold  (600  kg;  277-5m.  francs), 
rum  (3,452  quintals;  53m.  francs),  rosewood  essence  (5,700  kg;  28m, 
francs)  and  timber  (8,337  cu.  metres ;  137m.  francs). 

Exports  to  the  U.K.,  1963,  £18,604;  1954,  £217;  19.5.5,  £18;  1956,  nil; 

1957,  £1,488;  1958,  £842;  imports  from  the  U.K.,  1953,  £24,628;  1954; 
£37,207;  1955,  £41,554;  1956,  £54,727;  1957,  £51,314;  1958,  £56,164; 
re-exports,  1953,  £332;  1954,  £211;  1955,  £2,873;  1956,  £410;  1957,  £948, 

1958,  £1,753  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns). 

There  are  3  ports:  Cayenne,  St-Laurent-du-Maroni  and  Oyapoc. 
Cayenne  and  St-Laurent  are  visited  thrice  a  month  by  a  packet  boat  of  the 
Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique.  There  is  also  steamboat  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  capital  and  the  other  towns  of  the  department.  Vessels 
entered  and  cleared  in  1958,  743. 

Air  France  calls  at  Cayenne  twice  a  week.  Pan  American  Airways  and 
Cruseiro  do  Sul  each  once  a  week;  S.A.T.G.A.  airline  calls  thrice  weekly  at 
St-Laurent  and  once  at  St-Georges.  Tiiree  chief  and  some  secondary  roads 
connect  the  capital  with  the  interior  by  motor-car  services.  A  telegraph 
system  connects  Cayenne  with  Macouria,  K.ourou,  Sinnamary,  Iracoubo  and 
St-Laurent-du-Maroni.  Number  of  telephones  (1958),  881.  There  are 
wireless  stations  at  Cayenne,  Oyapoc,  Regina,  St-Laurent,  Maripassoula, 
Saiil,  Camopi.  There  were  in  1958,  274  km  of  national  roads. 

From  1854  to  1938,  Cayenne  had  a  penal  settlement  for  habitual  criminals 
and  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labour.  The  last  convicts  were,  after  1945, 
sent  back  to  France. 

The  Bank  of  Guiana,  with  a  capital  of  90m.  francs  and  reserve  fund 
amounting  to  100m.  francs,  advances  loans  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes. 

The  territory  of  Inini  was  separated  from  French  Guiana  by  a  decree 
of  6  July  1930,  re-united  with  Guiana  by  law  of  19  March  1946  and  made 
a  separate  arrondissement  by  law  of  14  Sept.  1951.  The  area  is  75,000  sq. 
km  and  the  population  (1964),  3,234.  The  territory  is  connected  with 
Guiana  by  waterways  which,  despite  rapids,  are  navigable  by  local  craft. 
The  principal  products  are  rosewood  and  cabinet  wood.  Gold  is  also  found. 
The  trade  of  the  territory  is  included  in  the  Guiana  returns. 

Prefect.  Andre  Dubois-Chabert. 

Books  of  Reference 

Choubert,  B.,  Qtologie  el  Pitrographie  de  la  Guyane  Frangaise.  Paris 
Henry,  Guyane  Frangaxse,  son  histoire  1604-1946.  Cayenne 
Hurault,  J.,  Guide  du  voyageur  en  Guyane.  Paris,  1949 
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Afp-ique  Occidentale  Fbanqaisk 

Until  28  Sept.  1958,  French  West  Africa  comprised  the  following  terri¬ 
tories:  (1)  Senegal,  (2)  French  Sudan,  (3)  Mauritania,  (4)  French  Guinea, 
(5)  the  Ivory  Coast,  (6)  Upper  Volta,  (7)  Dahomey,  (8)  Niger. 
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On  28  Sept.  1958  Guinea  opted  out  of  the  French  Community.  The 
exact  relationship  between  the  Community  and  its  member  states,  the 
grouping  or  re-grouping  of  members  on  federal  or  confederate  lines  and  other 
constitutional  questions  are  still  in  flux.  On  4  April  1959  Senegal  and 
Sudan  combined  in  the  ‘Federation  of  Mali’  with  Modibo  Keita  (Sudan)  as 
the  federal  premier. 

The  following  facts  and  figures  refer  to  the  period  of  the  ‘  French  Union’ ; 
for  the  Republic  of  Guinea,  see  p.  1084.  (See  also  map  in  The  Statesman’s 
Yejlr-Book,  1953.) 

GOVERNMENT.  The  government  of  the  Republic  is  represented  by 
the  High  Commissioner,  whose  seat  is  at  Dakar.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  co-ordination  of  the  administration 
and  services  of  the  territories.  The  interests  of  the  territories  are  represented 
by  the  Grand  Council,  to  which  each  territory,  through  its  territorial 
assembly,  delegates  5  members. 

High  Commissioner  of  the  French  Bepvblic.  P.  Messmer. 

Each  of  the  8  territories  has  a  local  executive,  called  the  Government 
Council,  which  consists  of  6-12  ministers.  These  are  elected  by  the  delibera¬ 
tive  organ,  called  the  Territorial  Assembly,  which  consists  of  34-70  members, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  territory,  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
on  a  common  roll. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  approximate  area  of  French  West 
Africa  and  the  population  in  1945,  1951  and  1957  are  shown  as  follows: 


Territories 
(and  capitals) 

Area  (in 
sq.  km) 
1955 

1946 

Population 

1951 

1957 

Senegal  (Dakar)  . 

197,161 

1,895,000 

2,092,800 

2,269,000 

Sudan  (Bamako) 

1,204,021 

3,797,000 

497,000 

3,444,900 

3,708,000 

Mauritania  (Nouakchott) 

1,085,805 

546,400 

624,000 

Guinea  (Conakry) 

245,857 

2,125,000 

2,256,900 

2,169,600 

2,492,000 

Ivory  Coast  (Abidjan)  . 

322,463 

4,056,000 

2,483,000 

Upper  Volta  (Ouagadougou) 

274,122 

— 

3,116,200 

3,226,000 

Dahomey  (Porto  Novo) 

115,762 

1,458,000 

1,570,000 

1,713,000 

Niger  (Niamey) 

1,188,794 

2,168,000 

2,165,000 

2,415,000 

Total  (Dakar) 

4,633,985 

16,171,000 

17,361,800 

18,930,000 

In  Dec.  1956  Europeans  numbered  about  92,000. 

The  principal  tribes  are  the  Ouolofs  in  Senegal  (about  700,000,  mostly 
Moslems) ;  Bambaras  and  Mandingos  in  the  Sudan,  Senegal,  Guinea  and 
Ivory  Coast  (about  l-2m.);  Peuls  (Fulbes)  in  the  Sudan,  Senegal  and 
Guinea  (about  2'08m.);  the  Mossi  in  the  Upper  Volta  (about  l-6m.),  the 
Toucouleurs  in  Senegal  and  Sudan  (246,000),  and  the  Baoules,  Agnis,  Gouros 
and  Kru  on  the  Ivory  Coast. 

A  treaty  of  19  Oct.  1906  determines  the  course  of  the  Anglo-French 
boimdary  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the  Niger.  The  delineation  of  the 
boundary  was  completed  in  1912  and  approved  by  the  two  governments  in 
1914.  The  British  Government  has  leased  to  France  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
merce  two  pieces  of  land,  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger  between  Lealaba 
and  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Moussa  and  Niger,  and  the  other  on  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Niger,  each  to  form  one  block  of  from  25  to  120  acres  with 
a  river  frontage  not  exceeding  432  yd ;  the  lease,  at  flrst,  to  be  for  30  years. 

EDUCATION.  There  were  in  1957,  2,339  public  and  private  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  with  356,786  pupils,  75  secondary  schools  with  14,948  pupils, 
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128  tecimical  schools  with  6,954  pupils,  25  teachers’  training  colleges  mth 
(1956)  2,676  students  and  the  university  in  Dakar  with  498  students. 
Private  schools  (included  in  these  figures)  comprised  708  elementary  schools 
(110,373  pupils)  26  secondary  schools  (3,488  pupils),  36  technical  schools 
(1,412  pupils)  and  4  teachers’  training  colleges  (489  students  in  1956). 
Teachers  in  public  schools  numbered  7,479;  in  private  schools  (1956), 
2,308. 


HEALTH.  In  1957  there  were  in  French  West  Africa  607  doctors,  9 
hospitals  and  922  dispensaries. 

FINANCE.  There  is  a  general  budget  for  the  whole  of  French  West 
Africa,  and  a  local  budget  for  each  territory.  In  1958  the  estimated 
ordinary  budget  balanced  at  28,608-6m.  francs  C.F.A.,  and  the  estimated 
extraordinary  budget  at  2,760m.  francs  C.F.A. 

INDUSTRY.  The  main  industries  of  French  West  Africa  are  those 
concerned  with  the  processing  of  foodstuffs. 

The  production  of  oil  from  groundnuts  in  Senegal  amounted  to  122,000 
tons  in  1957.  Four  mills  in  Dahomey  and  one  in  the  Ivory  Coast  produced 
16,000  tons  of  palm-oil  in  1956;  other  mills  produce  soap  from  palm-oil 
for  local  consumption. 

Four  factories  in  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Guinea  produce  annually  some 
5,000  tons  of  fruit  preserves  and  fruit  juice. 

Rice-mills  produce  about  50,000  tons  of  paddy  per  annum;  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  rice  is  extending. 

Breweries  produced  254,000  hectolitres  of  beer  in  1957. 

An  industry  of  increasing  importance  is  that  of  cement.  Senegal 
produced  158,000  tons  in  1957,  supplying  nearly  half  of  the  requirements  of 
French  West  Africa. 

COMMERCE.  The  imports  into  French  West  Africa  are  mostly  tex¬ 
tiles,  fuel  oil,  mechanical  implements,  food  substances  and  beverages. 

The  principal  exports  in  1957  were  as  follows  (in  1,000  metric  tons  and 
Im.  francs  C.F.A.) : 


Groundnuts 

Quantity 

848 

Value 

14,623 

Gum 

Quantity 

6 

Value 

362 

Palm-kernals 

79 

1,839 

Palm-oil  . 

12 

505 

Coffee 

112 

15,529 

Bananas  . 

108 

1,839 

1,759 

Groundnut  oil  . 

99 

8,511 

Oil-cake  . 

141 

Cocoa 

66 

6,318 

Bauxite  . 

.  375 

408 

Timber 

263 

1,950 

Iron  ore  . 

1,019 

773 

Imports  and  exports  for  each  of  the  territories  (in  Im.  francs  C.F.A.) ; 

Imports  Exports 


Territories 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Senegal,  Sudan,  Mauritania 

34,720 

41,002 

21,247 

24,976 

Guinea  .... 

6,638 

9,250 

6,073 

5,120 

Ivory  Coast  .... 

18,359 

19,512 

26,532 

24,426 

Upper  Volta 

1,663 

1,612 

1,067 

896 

Dahomey  .... 

3,824 

4,269 

2,676 

2,447 

Niger  .... 

1,566 

1,872 

3,426 

2;601 

Total  . 

66,730 

77,518 

60,021 

60,466 

About  two-thirds  of  the  imports  and  exports  came  from  and  went  to 
metropohtan  France. 
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Total  trade  between  U.K.  and  French  West  Africa  (British  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  IJ.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1938  » 

1956 

1956 

1957 

1958^ 

397,980 

4,124,226 

4,160.003 

5,674,258 

3,123,886 

756,390 

6,556,835 

5,635,610 

6,205,601 

4,307,469 

60,409 

53,415 

76,079 

91,660 

256,229 

French  West  and  Equatorial  Africa. 
Excluding  Togoland. 


COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1957,  4,936  vessels  of  15,229,000  net  tons 
entered  the  port  of  Dakar.  In  1957,  9,280  aircraft  arrived  at,  and  left,  Yofif 
(Dakar),  disembarking  and  embarking  102,947  passengers  and  3,200  metric 
tons  of  freight. 

Motor  vehicles  registered  as  of  31  klarch  1956  totalled  21,380  passenger 
cars,  32,849  trucks,  1,699  buses,  2,440  commercial  vehicles  and  1,007 
tractors. 

By  decree  of  17  July  1947  a  Begie  des  chemins  de  fer  de  VA.O.F.  has 
been  set  up  which  administers  the  railway  and  certain  port  installations. 

There  were  (31  Dec.  1956)  4,093  km  of  railway  in  operation;  12,514  km 
of  telephone  hne,  with  13,960  subscribers,  and  20,630  km  of  telegraph  line. 
In  1956  there  were  525  post  offices,  divided  as  follows:  Senegal  and 
Dakar,  118;  Sudan,  78;  Mauritania,  25;  Guinea,  87;  Ivory  Coast,  74; 
Upper  Volta,  40;  Dahomey,  68;  Niger,  35. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING.  As  from  26  Dec.  1945  the  franc  of  French 
West  Africa  has  been  detached  from  the  franc  of  metropohtan  France.  As 
from  18  Oct.  1948,  100  West  African  francs  (franc  C.F.A.)  =  200  metro¬ 
politan  francs. 

A  savings  bank  was  established  by  a  decree  of  22  July  1920  and  began 
to  function  on  1  Oct.  1922  with  a  single  office  at  Dakar.  On  31  Dec.  1957, 
119,860  depositors  had  1,186,823,000  francs  C.F.A.  to  their  credit.  The 
functions  of  a  central  bank  were,  on  25  Jan.  1955,  assigned  to  the  Institut 
d’lSmission  de  I’A.O.F.  et  du  Togo.  The  principal  banks  are  the  Banque 
de  I’Afrique  Occidentale,  the  Banque  Commerciale  Africaine,  Banque 
Nationals  pour  le  Commerce  et  ITndustrie,  Societe  Generals  and  Credit 
Lyonnais.  They  have  each  several  branches  in  every  territory. 

The  use  of  French  weights  and  measures  is  compulsory. 

British  Consul-General  {Dakar).  A.  T.  Oldham.  There  are  also  consular 
representatives  at  Cotonou  and  Lome. 


Books  of  Reference 

.Statistical  Information.  Direction  des  servioes  de  la  statistique  g^n^rale  do  1‘A.O.P., 
Dakar.  Director  ;  A.  Caffot.  It  publishes  Annuaire  statistique  de  I’A.O.F.  Annual  (from 
1933;  latest  issue,  1950-.54,  1957);  Bulletin  de  la  statistique  ginirale  en  A.O.F.  Quarterly 
(from  1946) ;  Bulletin  statistique  et  tconomique  mensuel  (from  1949). 

Guide  A.O.F.  Dakar.  Annual 
Bibliographie  de  I’A.O.F.  Paris,  1937 

Aubrfeville,  A.,  La  forit  coloniale  ;  les  fortts  de  I’Afrique  Occidentale  Francaise.  Parts,  1938 
Bernard,  Augustin,  Afrique  Septentrionale  et  Occidentale;  Sahara  et  A/rique  occidentale 
{Qiographie  Universelle.  Tome  XI.  Deuxihne  partie.)  Paris,  1939 
Bonnet-Dupeyron,  P.,  Afrique  occidentale  et  centrale.  Carte  de  I’ilevage.  6  sheets.— Density 
de  population.  1  sheet.  Paris  (Ministire  des  Colonies),  1945 
D’Annelet,  Lieut.-Col.  de  Burthe,  A  travers  V Afrique  Frangaise.  2  vols  Paris,  1939 
Gouzv,  R.,  Visages  de  I’Afrique  ;  Soudan,  Niger,  Dahomey  et  C6te  de  Guinie.  Neuchatel-Paris 
1939 

Guemier,  B.  and  Froment-Guieysse,  Encyclopfdie  Coloniale  et  Maritime  L'A frique  Occidentale 
Frangaise.  2  vols.  Paris,  1949 
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Hanin,  Ch.,  Occident  Noir.  Paris,  1947 

Hardy,  G.  V Afrique  occidentale  franQaise,  Paris,  1937 

Joucla,  E.,  Biblioqraphie  de  V Afrique  Occidentale  Frangaise,  Paris,  1937 

Laboiiret,  H.,  Paysarui  d' Afrique  Occidentale.  Paris,  1941 

Legoux,  P.,  Esquisse  qkologique  de  V Afrique  Occidentale  Frangaise.  Dakar,  1939 

Lenoir,  R.,  Les  Concessions  Foncikres  en  Afrique  Occidentale  Francaise  et  Eouatoriale  Paris. 

1937 

Monod,  J.  L  ,  Histoire  de  V Afrique  occidentale  frangaise.  Paris,  1938 
Monod,  T.,  Mkhar^es.  Paris,  1947 

Riohard-Mollard,  J.,  Afrique  Occidentale  Frang^aise.  Paris,  1949 
Spitz,  G.,  L'Ouest  Africain  FrangaiSy  A.O.F.  et  Togo.  Paris,  1948 

Stebbing,  B.  P.,  The  Forests  of  West  Africa  and  the  Sahara  ;  a  study  of  modem  cortditions. 

London,  1937 

Taaillon,  Georges,  V Afrique  Occidentale  Frangaise.  Par  TAtlantique  eu  par  le  Sahara.  Paris, 

1936. — Biblioqraphie  Critique  de  V Afrique  Occidentale  Frangaise.  Paris,  1936 

Senegal  (Senegal)  has  a  total  area  of  197,161  sq.  km;  the  population  in 
1957  was  2,269,000.  The  capital  is  Dakar.  Dakar  (population,  1957, 
234,500),  Rufisque  (49,800),  Kaolack  (46,800),  Saint-Louis  (39,800),  Thies 
(39,100),  Ziguinchor  (22,700),  Diourbel  (20,100),  Louga  and  Goree  are  com¬ 
munes  de  plein  ezercice. 

The  territory  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly  by  2  deputies  and 
in  the  Council  of  the  Republic  and  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union  by  3 
delegates  each.  The  territory  is  administered  by  a  government  council  of 
11  ministers;  it  is  divided  into  12  ‘circles,’  each  under  the  rule  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrator.  The  Territorial  Assembly  consists  of  60  members,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage. 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1958  balanced  at  13,876m.  francs  C.F.A.,  the 
extraordinary  budget  at  1,068m. 

Education  is  provided  at  2  lycee^  (at  Dakar  and  Saint-Louis),  6  modern 
colleges,  3  technical  colleges,  3  training  centres,  2  ecoles  normales,  3  coura 
normaux  and  255  elementary  schools.  Total  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  1957  was  69,966,  including  11,335  attending  67  mission  schools ;  in 
the  secondary  schools,  4,560  (of  whom  834  attend  5  mission  colleges) ;  in 
the  technical  schools  and  courses,  2,183.  The  University  in  Dakar  was 
established  on  24  Feb.  1957,  with  faculties  of  law,  science,  the  arts  and  a 
school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy;  it  has  498  students. 

The  soil  is  generally  sandy.  Livestock  (1956) :  688,000  sheep  and  goats, 
Im.  cattle,  44,000  pigs,  77,000  asses,  6,400  camels  and  61,000  horses.  The 
natives  cultivate  groundnuts,  millet,  maize  and  some  rice ;  other  products 
are  gum  and  palm-nuts  from  the  Casamance.  Yield  of  groundnuts  averages 
500,000  metric  tons  per  annum.  Dakar  has  numerous  industrial  works. 
The  production  of  titanium  concentrates  is  increasing  (1957,  40,000  tons). 

Imports  in  1957  amounted  to  874,811  metric  tons;  exports  to  706  150 
metric  tons  (including  Sudan  and  Mauritania).  The  chief  imports  (in  metric 
tons)  were  wheat  (105,606),  rice  (111,861),  sugar  (72,183),  petroleum  products 
(227,287),  cement  (27,470),  textiles  and  machhiery.  The  chief  exports  were 
groundnuts  (274,287),  groimdnut  oil  (97,817),  oil-cake  (136,476)  and  phos¬ 
phates  (72,402).  ^ 

French  cables  connect  Dakar  with  Brest,  Casablanca  and  Conakry- 
English  cables,  with  British  West  Africa ;  and  a  South  American  cable  with 
Pernambuco.  ’ 

There  are  5  railway  lines;  Dakar-Koulikoro  (1,289  km),  Thies-Saint- 
Louis  (193  km),  Guinguineo-Kaolack  (22  km),  Louga-Linguere  (129  km) 
and  Diourbel-Touba  (46  km).  ’ 

There  is  a  river  service  on  the  Senegal  from  Saint-Louis  to  Podor  (140 
mles)  open  throughout  the  year,  and  to  Kayes  (924  km)  open  from  July  to 
October.  The  Senegal  River  is  closed  to  foreign  flags.  The  Saloum  River 
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is  navigable  as  far  as  Kaolack,  the  Casamance  River  as  far  as  Ziguinchor. 

At  31  Dec.  1956,  71  savings  banks  had  29,579  depositors  with  206,211,000 
francs  C.F.A.  to  their  credit. 

Governor.  Pierre  Lami. 

Guy-Grand,  Dictionnaire  fran^ais-rolof  et  onolof-fran(ais.  Dakar,  3  923 
Trochain,  J.,  Contribution  it  I’HJide  de  la  vigHation  du  Senigal.  Dakar,  1940 
Villard,  A.,  Bistoire  du  Sinigal.  Dakar,  1943 

French  Sudan  (Soudan  Fran9ais).  The  Territory  was  formed  in  1904, 
from  the  Territories  of  Senegambia  and  the  Niger,  less  the  Senegal  Protec¬ 
torate,  which  was  restored  to  Senegal.  Its  old  name  of  Upper  Senegal-Niger 
was  changed  to  French  Sudan  by  decree  of  4  Dec.  1920.  On  1  Jan.  1933  a 
portion  of  Upper  Volta  was  added  to  it,  but  as  from  1  Jan.  1954  it  lost  to 
Mauritania  a  district  containing  118,500  nomads.  On  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Territory  of  Upper  Volta  on  1  Jan.  1948  the  districts  of  Tougan  and 
Ouahigouya  (20,304  sq.  miles;  632,644  inhabitants)  were  included  in  Upper 
Volta. 

The  area  is  1,204,021  sq.  km,  with  a  population  of  3,708,000  in  1957,  of 
whom  7,400  were  Europeans.  The  most  densely  populated  and  richest  of 
the  19  districts  are  those  of  San,  Mopti,  Sikasso,  Koutiala,  Bamako  and 
Segou.  Bamako,  the  capital  (population,  1957,  68,600),  Kayes  (29,500), 
Segou  (21,000),  Mopti  (12,500)  are  communes  de  plein  exercice;  Sikasso 
(14,000),  San  (8,000),  Tombouctou  (7,000)  and  Gao  (6,600)  are  communes  de 
moyen-exercice. 

The  Sudan  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly  by  4  deputies,  in  the 
Council  of  the  Republic  by  4  councillors,  and  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French 
Union  by  5  councillors.  The  territory  is  administered  by  a  government 
council  of  12  members.  The  territorial  assembly  has  70  members,  elected 
by  universal  suffrage. 

The  budget  for  1968  balanced  at  5,818m.  francs  C.F.A. 

There  were  in  1957,  260  elementary  schools  with  41,205  pupils,  7  second¬ 
ary  schools  with  1,444  pupils  and  19  technical  schools  with  981  pupils. 

Production  in  1957  included  (in  1,000  metric  tons)  millet  and  sorghum 
(700),  rice  (160),  maize  (70),  groundnuts  (130)  and  cotton  (6).  In  1956 
there  were  3-9m.  head  of  cattle,  60,000  horses,  160,000  asses,  5-9m.  sheep  and 
goats  and  78,000  camels. 

Important  irrigation  schemes  have  been  carried  out  in  the  Segou  and 
Mopti  districts  on  the  Niger  River,  of  which  the  Sansanding  Barrage  is  the 
centre ;  50,000  hectares  of  cotton  and  rice  lands  are  being  irrigated. 

Chief  imports  are  foodstuffs,  automobiles,  petrol,  building  material, 
sugar,  salt,  beer.  Chief  exports  are  groundnuts  (110,000  metric  tons  in 
1957-58),  rice  (10,000  metric  tons),  karite  (1,500  metric  tons),  gum  (1,700 
metric  tons),  livestock  (60,000  oxen,  140,000  sheep  and  goats),  dried  fish 
(12,000  metric  tons)  and  skins. 

French  Sudan  is  connected  with  the  coast  by  a  railway  1,289  km  in 
length,  stretching  from  Dakar  to  Koulikoro  by  way  of  Thies,  Kayes  and 
Bamako.  For  about  7  months  in  the  year  small  steamboats  perform  the 
service  from  Kouhkoro  to  Timbuktu  and  Gao,  and  from  Bamako  to  Kour- 
roussa. 

There  are  13,000  km  of  roads,  not  all  of  which  are  usable  in  all  seasons ; 
they  include  669  km  of  the  metalled  road  Dakar-Niger  (1,250  km).  The 
navigable  length  of  the  Niger  in  the  Sudan  is  1,782  km. 

Air  services  connect  the  territory  with  Paris,  Dakar  and  Abidjan.  The 
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chief  airport  is  at  Bamako.  In  1957,  2,116  aircraft  disembarked  and  em¬ 
barked  28,278  passengers  and  901  metric  tons  of  freight  and  mail. 

Wireless  telegraph  connects  Bamako  with  Paris. 

On  31  Dec.  1956  there  were  44  branches  of  the  savings  bank  with  11,188 
depositors  having  121m.  francs  C.F.A.  to  their  credit. 

There  are  chambers  of  commerce  in  Bamako  and  Kayes. 

Governor.  Henri  Gipoulon. 

Spitz,  G.,  Soudan  Frangais.  Paris,  1955 

Mauritania  (Republique  islamique  de  Mauritanie),  formed  into  a  pro¬ 
tectorate  in  May  1903,  converted  into  a  special  ‘Civilian  Territory’  in  Oct. 
1904,  became  a  colony  on  4  Dec.  1920,  a  territory  on  21  May  1957,  and  a 
republic  within  the  French  Community  on  4  Oct.  1958. 

Mauritania  consists  of  the  1 1  districts  of  Assaba,  Brakna,  Gorgol,  Guidi- 
maka,  Adrar,  Western  and  Eastern  Hodh,  Inchiri,  Levrier  Bay,  Traza  and 
Tagant,  with  a  total  area  of  1,085,805  sq.  km;  the  Governor  resides  at 
St  Louis. 

The  population  (1954)  includes  465,900  Moors,  49,200  Toucouleurs,  24,000 
SarakoUes,  24,100  Peulhs,  1,100  Bambaras,  1,500  Ouolofs,  550  metropolitan 
French,  239  Canary  islanders ;  total  (1957),  624,000.  Kaedi  (8,500  inhabi¬ 
tants),  Atar  (4,200),  Rosso  (2,300)  and  Port-]5tienne  (1,200)  are  the  principal 
towns. 

The  Republic  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Senate  by 
1  member  each. 

The  Republic  is  administered  by  a  government  council  of  8  ministers. 
The  national  Assembly  consists  of  34  members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
on  a  single  roll. 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1958  balanced  at  1,491m.  francs  C.F.A.,  the 
extraordinary  budget  at  136m.  francs  C.F.A. 

There  were,  in  1956,  73  primary  schools  with  5,540  pupils  and  2  secondary 
schools  with  243  pupils.  There  are  34  medical  centres. 

Chief  products  are  cattle,  gum,  salt,  niebe  (a  kind  of  haricot),  beref  {cit- 
rullus  vulgaris),  and  dried  and  salted  fish.  Huge  deposits  of  iron  ore  (Fort 
Gouraud)  and  copper  (Akjoujt)  are  to  be  exploited. 

In  1956  there  were  297,000  camels,  887,000  cattle,  166,000  asses  and 
horses,  5,468,000  sheep  and  goats.  Annual  yield  of  millet,  100,000  tons  • 
dates,  10,000  tons ;  maize,  6,000  tons.  ’ 

There  is  a  chamber  of  commerce  for  Western  Mauritania  in  Atar. 

Governor.  Albert  Mouragues. 

Prime  Minister.  Si  Mokhtar  ould  Dadad. 

Ivory  Coast  (Cote  d’Ivoire).  The  Republic  is  situated  between  Liberia 
and  Ghana  and  has  common  frontiers  with  the  Republics  of  Guinea,  Sudan 
and  Upper  Volta.  France  obtained  rights  on  the  coast  in  1842,  but  did 
not  actively  and  continuously  occupy  the  territory  till  1882.  On  1  Jan. 
1933  a  portion  of  Upper  Volta  was  added  to  the  Ivory  Coast,  but  on  1  Jan! 
1948  the  districts  of  Bobo-Dioulasso,  Gaoua,  Koudougou,  Ouagadougou, 
Kaya,  Tenkodogo  and  Dedougou  were  transferred  from  Ivory  Coast  to  the 
reconstituted  Upper  Volta. 

The  Territory  became  the  Republic  of  Ivory  Coast  within  the  French 
Community  on  4  Dec.  1958.  It  is  represented  in  the  Executive  Council 
and  the  Senate  of  the  Community. 

The  Republic  is  administered  by  a  government  council  of  12  ministers. 
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The  territorial  assembly  has  60  members;  all  of  them,  elected  on  31  March 

1957,  belong  to  the  Rassemblement  Democratique  Africain. 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1958  balanced  at  10,294m.  francs  C.F.A.,  the 
extraordinary  budget  at  1,492m. 

Area,  322,463  sq.  km;  total  population  (1958),  3,214,100,  including 
14,100  Europeans.  The  seat  of  administration  and  of  the  court  of  appeal 
is  at  Abidjan  (population,  120,000  Africans,  7,500  Europeans);  the  offices 
of  agriculture  and  education  are  at  Bingerville,  and  that  of  the  veterinary 
service  at  Abidjan.  Abidjan,  Bouake  (population,  1958,  30,687)  and 
Grand  Bassam  (11,537)  are  coinmunes  de  plein  exercice. 

There  are  (1958)  556  public  primary  schools  (110,000  pupils),  412  private 
primary  schools  (55,000  pupils),  31  public  secondary  schools  (5,000  pupils), 
6  private  secondary  schools  (936  pupils),  9  public  technical  schools  (1,200 
pupils)  and  9  private  technical  schools  (187  pupils). 

In  1958  there  were  3  hospitals  and  59  medical  stations,  58  maternity 
homes  and  150  dispensaries,  6  leprosaries  and  a  mental  asylum,  with  to¬ 
gether  6,500  beds ;  there  were  150  doctors  and  42  pharmacists. 

The  natives  cultivate  groimdnuts,  maize,  rice,  millet,  bananas,  pineapples, 
manioc,  yam,  coffee  and  cocoa.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  being  developed ; 
coconuts  and  a  small  quantity  of  rubber  are  collected.  The  mahogany 
forests  inland  are  worked.  Gold  is  foimd  near  Bouake,  on  the  Comoe  and 
Man  rivers,  and  in  Indenie.  Manganese  deposits  have  also  been  located. 

Livestock,  1958:  270,000  cattle,  360,000  sheep,  410,000  goats,  50,000 
pigs,  1,000  horses  and  1,100  donkeys.  Sleeping  sickness  in  the  coastal 
districts  restricts  animal  husbandry  to  the  highlands  of  the  interior. 

The  imports  in  1958  amounted  to  589,724  metric  tons,  and  the  exports  to 
635,649  tons.  Chief  imports  in  1957  were:  Textiles  (12,404  tons),  metalwork 
(16,303  tons),  cement  (124,308  tons),  wine  (17,832  tons),  motor  fuels  and  oils 
(155,336  tons).  Chief  exports  in  1958:  Coffee  (110,808  tons),  cocoa  (45,534 
tons),  fresh  bananas  (42,154  tons),  timber  (356,420  tons). 

From  Abidjan  a  railway  runs  to  La  Leraba  (625  km)  and  thence  through 
Upper  Volta  to  Ouagadougou.  Permanent  roads  total  28,000  km,  of  which 
410  km  are  bitumenized.  The  main  airport  is  at  Abidjan-Port-Buet.  In 

1958,  4,885  aircraft  disembarked  and  embarked  66,580  passengers  and  2,558 
tons  of  freight  and  mail. 

The  main  ports  are  Abidjan,  Sassandra  and  Tabon.  In  19o7,  l,10o 
vessels  of  258,749  net  tons,  and  in  1958  vessels  of  259,836  net  tons  entered  the 
port  of  Abidjan. 

In  1956,  48  savings  banks  had  20,841  depositors  with  194,227,000  francs 
C.F.A.  to  their  credit. 

Prime  Minister.  Auguste  Denise. 

High  Commissioner.  E.  de  Nattes. 

Statistical  Information.  Service  de  la  Statistiqae,  Abidian.  It  pnblishes  Bulletin 
Statistique  Mensuel  and  (1958)  Inoentoire  Pconomique  de  la  Cote  d’Ivoire,  1947-56 
cote  d’Ivoire.  Encyclop6die  d’Outre-mer.  Paris,  1956 
CiU  d’Ivoire,  1956  ;  Diveloppement  social.  Paris,  1906 
Anion  d’  Aby,  P.  J.,  La  COte  d’Ivoire.  Paris,  1951 

Upper  Volta  (Haut  Volta).  In  1919  the  colony  of  Upper  Volta  was 
carved  out  of  the  colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger,  which  had  been 
established  in  1904.  It  was  suppressed  in  1932  and  its  territory  divided 
between  Ivory  Coast,  Sudan  and  Niger.  On  4  Sept.  1947  the  Territory  of 
Upper  Volta  was  re-established,  comprising  the  area  of  the  old  colony  of 
Upper  Volta  as  at  5  Sept.  1932. 
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Area,  274,122  aq.  km;  population  (1957)  3,226,000,  including  3,700 
Eirropeans  or  assimilated.  Bobo-Dioulasso  (41,700  inhabitants,  of  whom 
1,600  Europeans)  and  Ouagadougou,  the  capital  (47,500  inhabitants,  of 
whom  1,100  Europeans)  are  communes  de  plein  exercice. 

The  territory  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly  by  4  deputies,  in 
the  Coimcil  of  the  Republic  by  3  senators  and  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French 
Union  by  5  councillors. 

The  Territory  is  administered  by  a  government  council  of  12  ministers. 
The  territorial  assembly  consists  of  70  members. 

The  local  budget  for  1958  balanced  at  4,081m.  francs  C.F.A.,  of  which 
638m.  francs  was  on  the  extraordinary  budget. 

There  were,  in  1957,  143  pubUo  elementary  schools,  with  17,938  pupils, 
91  private  elementary  schools  with  13,787  pupils,  5  public  secondary  schools 
with  717  pupils,  6  private  secondary  schools  with  477  pupils,  9  public  tech¬ 
nical  schools  with  344  pupils  and  7  private  technical  schools  with  275  pupils. 

A  4-year  plan  (1953-67)  has  been  formulated  to  develop  the  territory. 
Alread3'  140  barrages  have  been  constructed  and  more  are  being  built  to 
facilitate  irrigation  and  bring  fresh  fish  to  everyone.  Deposits  of  manganese, 
copper,  gold  and  diamonds  are  being  prospected. 

Production  in  1955  included  (in  metric  tons) :  Millet  (215,685),  sorghum 
(394,750),  maize  (70,680),  rice  (17,848),  yam  (100,200)  and  karite  (30,690). 
Rice,  cotton  and  groundnuts  are  of  increasing  importance. 

Livestock  (1956);  1,580,000  cattle,  2,120,000  sheep  and  goats,  66,400 
horses,  137,000  donkeys. 

In  1957  imports  totalled  16,691  metric  tons,  and  exports,  30,849  metric 
tons.  The  principal  exports  were  livestock,  fish  and  decorticated  ground¬ 
nuts.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  exports  went  to  the  Gold  Coast. 

Ouagadougou  is  the  terminus  of  the  Abidjan-Niger  railwa}’-.  The  road 
system  comprises  over  13,000  km,  of  which  6,000  km  are  all-weather  roads. 
Ouagadougou  and  Bobo-Dioulasso  are  regularly  .served  by  French  airlines. 

In  1956,  21  savings  banka  had  4,524  depositors  with  126,097,000  francs 
G.F.A.  to  their  credit. 

Oovemor.  Jean  Berthet. 

Dahomey.  The  Territoiy  is  situated  between  Togoland  on  the  west 
and  the  Federation  of  Nigeria  on  the  east,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north¬ 
east  by  the  river  Niger  and  the  Territory  of  Niger,  and  on  the  north-west 
by  the  Territory  of  Upper  Volta.  France  obtained  a  footing  on  the  coast 
in  1851,  and  gradually  extended  her  power  until  in  1894  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  Dahomey  was  annexed.  The  territory  has  only  about  70  mHoa 
of  coast,  but  opens  out  northwards  into  a  wide  hinterland.  The  area  is 
115,762  sq.  km,  and  the  population,  in  1967,  1,713,000.  The  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  Porto  Novo  (31,500  inhabitants) ;  the  chief  port  and  business  centre 
is  Cotonou  (66,200  inhabitants  in  1956);  these  towns  and  Ouidah  (14,000), 
Abomey  (18,900)  and  Parakou  (5,700)  are  communes  de  plein  exercice. 

Dahomey  became  a  republic  in  Dec.  1958;  it  is  represented  in  the 
National  Assembly  and  the  Senate  by  2  delegates  each.  The  Republic  is 
admimstered  by  a_ government  comacil  of  12  ministers;  Prime  Minister: 
Sourou  Migan  Apithy.  The  assembly  consists  of  70  members  (69  Re¬ 
publicans;  11  Democrats,  after  the  elections  of  2  April  1959). 

The  ordinaiy  budget  for  1968  balanced  at  3,209m.  francs  CPA  the 
extraordinary  budget  at  325m. 

There  were,  in  1957,  187  public  primary  schools  (31,811  pupOs),  195 
private  primary  schools  (36,064  pupils),  4  public  secondary  schools  (942 
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pupils),  5  priTate  secondary  schools  (1,041  pupils)  and  28  technical  schools 
(1,199  pupils).  The  Africans  are  mainly  agriculturists,  and  grow  maize, 
manioc  and  yams.  In  1955  there  were  300,000  cattle,  600,000  sheep  and 
goats,  190,000  pigs,  2,500  horses,  1,000  donkeys.  The  forests  contain  oil 
palms,  which  have  been  profitably  utUized.  These  furnish  the  chief  exports 
— kernels  and  oil.  Cotton  cultivation  has  been  successfully  introduced  in 
the  north ;  coffee  cultivation  has  given  good  results  in  the  southern  districts. 

Imports  in  1957,  122,037  metric  tons;  exports,  78,010  tons.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  imports  were:  Cotton  fabrics  (850  tons;  258m.  francs),  wines  (1,921 
tons;  89m.  francs),  cement  (38,195  tons;  192m.  francs).  The  principal 
exports  were:  Palm-kemels  (44,667  tons;  1,055m.  francs),  palm-oil  (10,399 
tons;  425m.  francs),  decorticated  groundnuts  (14,305  tons;  569m.  francs). 

There  are  now  altogether  3,238  miles  of  carriage  road,  of  which  871  miles 
are  first-class  roads.  The  latter  include  the  East  Road  from  Save  to  Malan- 
viUe  on  the  Niger  (297  miles)  and  the  North-west  Road  from  Tchaourou  to 
Porga  (281  miles) ;  other  roads  are  Cotonou-Dassa-Zoume-Save  (198  miles), 
Cotonou  to  Anecho  (68  miles),  Abomey  to  Ketou  (75  miles),  Tchaourou  to 
Djougou  (93  miles). 

Railways  (metre-gauge)  connect  Cotonou  with  Parakou  (438  km); 
Pahou-Segboroue  on  Lake  Aheme  (34  km);  Cotonou-Pobe  (107  km). 

A  telegraph  line  connects  Cotonou  with  Abomey,  Togoland,  the  Niger 
and  Senegal.  In  1957,  337  vessels  of  971,000  net  tons  entered  and  cleared 
the  port  of  Cotonou. 

Li  1956,  24  savings  banka  had  24,412  depositors  vdth  144,795,000  francs 
C.F.A.  to  their  credit. 

Governor.  Maurice  Tirant. 

Bulletin  statistique  du  Dahomey.  Porto-Novo.  (Monthly.; 

G-rivot,  R.,  Reactions  dahomfennes.  Paris,  1954 
Herskovits,  Melville  J.,  Dahomey.  2  vole.  New  York,  1938 

UBRARY.  Bibliothtqne  de  I’lnstitut  Franpais  d’Airique  Noire.  B.P.  6.  Porto-Novo. 

Niger.  The  Territory  was  formed  by  decrees  of  13  Oct.  1922  and 
28  Dec.  1926.  The  districts  of  Fada  N’Gourma  and  Dori  were  separated 
from  the  Niger  Territory  by  the  law  of  4  Sept.  1947,  which  reconstituted  the 
former  Territory  of  the  Upper  Volta.  The  frontier  with  Nigeria  has  been 
defined  by  the  Anglo-French  agreements  of  1890,  the  convention  of  Paris 
of  14  June  1898  and  the  conventions  of  London  of  8  April  1904  and  20  May 
1906. 

The  territory  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly  by  2  deputies,  in 
the  Council  of  the  Republic  by  2  senators  and  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French 
Union  by  3  councillors. 

The  Territory  is  administered  by  a  government  council  of  10  ministers. 
The  Territorial  Assembly  consists  of  60  members  elected  by  universal 
suffrage. 

Area,  1,188,794  sq.  km.  The  territory  is  divided  into  16  districts. 
Population  (31  Deo.  1956),  3,040  Europeans,  2,412,000  natives.  Niamey,  a 
commune  deplein  exercice,  is  the  capital  (18,600  inhabitants,  including  1,374 
non-natives,  in  1956).  Precipitation  determines  the  geographical  division 
into  a  southern  zone  of  agriculture,  a  central  zone  of  pasturage  and  a  desert- 
like  northern  zone.  The  country  lacks  water,  with  the  exception  of  the 
western  districts,  which  are  watered  by  the  Niger  and  its  tributaries,  and  the 
southern  zone,  where  there  are  a  number  of  wells. 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1958  balanced  at  3,232m.  francs  C.F.A.,  the 
extraordinary  budget  at  381m.  francs. 
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There  were,  in  1957,  125  primary  schools  with  11,853  pupils,  2  second¬ 
ary  schools  with  442  pupils  and  a  technical  school  with  33  pupils. 

In  1957  there  were  86,000  horses,  2-lm.  cattle,  5'7m.  sheep  and  goats, 
300,000  asses,  250,000  camels. 

The  native  population  is  composed  chiefly  of  Hausa  (Im.),  Jerma  and 
Sanghai  (450,000),  Peulh  (300,000)  and  Tuareg  (300,000).  They  cultivate 
millet,  groundnuts,  beans  and  manioc  and,  in  the  river  districts,  cotton  and 
rice.  Salt  and  natron  are  produced  at  Manga  and  Agadez,  tin  ore  (72%)  in 
Air  (78  metric  tons  exported  in  1956),  and  gum  arabic  at  Goure  (1,000  metric 
tons  in  1954),  nearly  aU  of  which  are  exported  to  Nigeria. 

Irnports  in  1957  were  36,656  metric  tons,  and  exports  75,146  metric  tons, 
of  which  decorticated  groundnuts  accounted  for  57,374  tons  (2,097m.  francs 
C.F.A.). 

Niamey  and  Zinder  (a  commune  de  moyen-exercice;  13,300  inhabitants  in 
1965)  are  the  termini  of  two  trans-Sahara  motor  routes;  the  Hoggar-Air- 
Zinder  road  extends  to  Nano  and  Fort  Lamy.  Niger  territory  is  also  a 
favourite  resort  of  hunters  of  big  game  (Kons,  elephants,  buffalos,  mufflons, 
oryx  and  addax). 

At  Niancy  airport,  1,284  aircraft  disembarked  and  embarked  24,781 
passengers  and  2,402  metric  tons  of  freight  and  mail  in  1957. 

In  1956,  12  savings  banks  had  3,464  depositors  with  38,693,000  francs 
C.F.A.  to  their  credit. 

Governor.  Pierre  Colombani. 

Urvoy,  T.,  Histoire  des  Populations  du  Soudan  Central  (Colonie  du  Niger).  Paris,  193G _ Petit 

Atlas  ethno-dimographique  du  Soudan.  Dakar,  1942.— Passing  du  Niger.  Dakar,  1942 


FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA 

Ateique  Squatoeiale  FbAN(?AISE 

French  Equatorial  Africa  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  between  the 
Cameroons  and  the  territories  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Spanish  territory  on  the  coast  from  the  Muni  River  on  1°  N.  lat.  to  the 
Cameroons,  and  inland  to  the  meridian  of  11°  20'  E.  of  Greenwich,  and  the 
Kabinda  region,  which  is  Portuguese.  Inland  it  is  bounded  by  the  Congo 
and  Ubangi  rivers  and  stretches  northwards  to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  Lake 
Chad.  French  settlement  began  on  the  Gabun  River  in  1839;  Libreville 
was  founded  in  1848.  The  territorial  boundaries  have  been  defined  in  a 
series  of  international  conventions,  those  with  the  Sudan  by  a  nrotocol 
signed  on  28  Feb.  1924.  ^ 

By  decrees  issued  on  16  Jan.  1910,  the  name  of  the  French  Congo  was 
changed  into  French  Equatorial  Africa  (Afrique  fiquatoriale  Fran5aise). 

Government.  By  a  decree  of  16  Oct.  1946  French  Equatorial  Africa  was 
reorganized  as  follows :  Under  a  governor-general  (at  Brazzaville)  it  com- 
priBos  the  4  territories  of  Gabun  (Gabon;  capital  Libreville),  Middle  Congo 
(Moyen  Congo;  capital  Pointe-Noire,  from  28  Feb.  1950),  Ubangi-Shari 
(Oubangi;  capital  Bangui)  and  Chad  (Tchad;  capital  Fort  Lamy),  each  of 
which  is  administered  by  a  governor. 

According  to  the  loi-cadre  of  23  June  1956,  the  Government  of  the 
Kepubhc  is  represented  by  a  High  Commissioner.  The  interests  of  the 
territory^  are  represented  by  a  Grand  Council  composed  of  members  elected 
by  tile  lerntorial  Assemblies  (5  from  each  territory). 
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Each  of  the  4  Governors  is  assisted  by  a  privy  council  and  a  territorial 
assembly  whose  composition  corresponds  on  a  smaller  scale  to  that  of  the 
central  bodies. 

In  Jan.  1959,  the  4  republics  decided  to  form  a  customs  miion. 

High  Commissioner  of  the  French  Republic,  Governor-General  of  French 
Equatorial  Africa.  J.  Bourge. 

Governor  of  Middle  Congo.  Ernest  Deriand. 

Governor  of  Gabun.  Louis  Sanmarco. 

Governor  of  Ubangi-Shari.  Paul  Bordier. 

Governor  of  Chad.  Jean  Troadec. 

French  Equatorial  Africa  sends  6  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly,  8 
delegates  to  the  Council  of  the  Republic  and  7  representatives  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  French  Union. 

Finance.  The  general  budget  is  passed  by  the  general  assembly.  Each 
territory  has  its  local  budget,  which  is  passed  by  the  representative  council. 
The  budgets  for  1958  balanced  (in  Im.  francs  C.F.A.)  as  follows: 

General  Qabnn  Middle  Congo  Ubangi  Chad 
Ordinary  .  .  .  5,279  1,926  2,S61  1,792  2,447 

Extraordinary  .  .  1,547  57  36  —  72 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  and  population  of  the  territories  are 
shown  as  follows  (Europeans  17  Dec.,  1956 ;  Africans,  estimate,  1  Jan.  1957) : 


A  rpa  European  population  African  population 


Territory 

(sq.  km) 

Male 

Female 

Total 

MaU 

Female 

Total 

Gabun  . 

,  267,000 

2,326 

1,6-55 

3,981 

195,400 

204,400 

399,800 

Middle  Congo 

342,000 

5,893 

4,531 

10,424 

357,U00 

392,300 

749,300 

Ubangi-Shari  . 

,  617,000 

3,562 

2,265 

2,374 

5,936 

668,100 

570,400 

1,128,600 

Chad 

.  1,264,000 

1,915 

4,880 

1,266,000 

1,320,200 

2,576,200 

Total 

,  2,510,000 

14,746 

10,475 

25,221 

2,366,500 

2,487,300 

4,853,800 

The  density  per  sq.  km  was  1-9  in  1956.  The  European  population  of 
Brazzaville  was  5,364  at  17  Dec.  1956. 

Vital  statistics  for  Europeans  in  1957  (Brazzaville  only) :  Births,  351 ; 
marriages,  67 ;  divorces,  8;  deaths,  24. 

Education.  There  were,  in  1957,  562  public  primary  schools  (90,730 
pupils),  564  private  primary  schools  (78,138  pupils),  16  public  secondary 
schools  (2,291  pupils),  21  private  secondary  schools  (1,349  pupils),  50  public 
technical  schools  (1,975  pupils),  43  private  technical  schools  (1,473  pupils). 

Brazzaville  had,  in  1954,  6  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,800. 

Health.  The  health  services  in  1955  included  10  hospitals,  161  medical 
centres,  130  maternity  homes,  212  dispensaries  and  25  institutions  for 
sufferers  from  sleeping  sickness.  Lepers  are  being  treated  in  special  ‘‘cir¬ 
cuits.'’ 

Production.  The  resources  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  are  little  deve¬ 
loped.  There  are  about  Im.  sq.  km  of  tropical  forest  extending  to  the 
Gabun  coast,  containing  many  species  of  trees  of  industrial  value,  of  which 
okome  is  the  most  important.  Palm-oil  and  coconuts  are  also  produced. 
Cotton  is  the  most  important  product  of  Ubangi  and  Chad. 

Coffee,  cacao,  peanuts  and  sisal  are  also  cultivated,  and  beeswax,  copal 
and  karite  butter  produced.  In  the  Chad  territory  large  numbers  of  cattle, 
sheep,  asses,  camels  and  horses  are  raised,  but  there  are  no  facilities  for 
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export.  Ivory  is  an  important  article  of  export.  Gold  (957  kg  in  1957), 
lead  (3-5  metric  tons),  diamonds  (109,200  carats),  manganese,  corundum 
and  tantalum  are  found.  The  principal  industries  are  jute,  cotton  (export, 
1957,  33,892  metric  tons),  plywood  and  tapioca  factories,  an  oil  refinery,  a 
tannery,  soap  factory  and  a  brewery.  Timber  exports  totalled  788,769 
metric  tons  in  1957,  Exports  of  sisal,  planted  first  in  1930,  were  485 
metric  tons  in  1957.  Oil  production  began  in  1957;  output  in  1957  was 
173,000  cu.  metres. 

Livestock  in  1955:  Horses,  150,000;  asses,  300,000;  camels,  300,000; 
cattle,  4-3m.;  sheep  and  goats,  4,550,000. 


Commerce.  Trade  in  1,000  metric  tons  and  Im.  francs  C.E.A.: 


Imports 

Exports 


1955  1956  1957 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

311-1 

18,349-2 

363-5 

20,527 

435-9 

26,118 

765-9 

13,688-8 

772-2 

14,135 

h050-9 

15,403 

Franco  and  the  French  Union  in  1957  accoimted  for  66-5%  of  the  imports 
and  66-2%  of  the  exports  of  French  Equatorial  Africa;  Great  Britain  for 
2-4%  of  the  imports  and  3-2%  of  the  exports;  U.S.A.  for  9-5%  of  the 
imports  and  3-9%  of  the  exports. 

Trade  of  Equatorial  Africa  with  U.K.  (before  1954  combined  with  that  of 
French  West  Africa,  French  Cameroons  and  French  Togoland),  according  to 
British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling : 


1954 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  774,668 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  778,018 

Ee-exports  from  U.K.  .  10,934 


1965 

1,150,109 

936,413 

14,541 


1956 

1,086,941 

867,920 

14,617 


1957 

1,330,661 

1,066,391 

14,863 


1968 

996,495 

1,402,379 

10,400 


In  1957  the  chief  imports  were:  Machinery  and  parts  (4,715m.  francs) 
cotton  piece-goods  (1,094  m.  francs),  cars  (1,918m.  francs).  Chief  exports: 
Cotton  (4,391m.  francs),  timber  (6,591m.  franca),  coffee  (610m.  francs). 


Communications.  The  main  ports  are  Port  Gentil,  Libreville  and  Pointe, 
Noire.  In  1957,  1,778  vessels  of  7,491,600  gross  tons  entered  these  ports; 
merchandise  unloaded  was  359,000  tons;  loaded,  1,014,000  tons. 

The  principal  airports  are  at  Fort  Lamy,  Brazzaville,  Bangui  and  Gentil; 
in  these,  17,494  aircraft  disembarked  and  embarked  109,165  passengers  and 
21,037  metric  tons  of  freight  and  mail  in  1957. 

A  railway  (516  km)  connects  Brazzaville  with  the  Atlantic  at  Pointe- 
Noire.  The  river  port  and  the  pool  at  Brazzaville  handled  201,000  tons  in 
1957. 

In  1956  there  were  61,000  km  of  roads,  of  which  28,000  km  were  all- 
weather  roads. 

The  Central  African  telegraph  line  connects  Brazzaville  with  Point- 
Noire,  the  terminus  of  the  French  cable  from  Brest  via  Dakar  and  Libreville, 
and  is  in  communication  with  the  English  Atlantic  cable.  The  total 
length  of  telegraph  line  in  operation  was  800  km  in  1956.  There  are  132 
post  ofSces,  123  of  which  are  equipped  with  wireless  stations;  number  of 
telephones  (1957),  5,735. 


Banking.  The  Institut  d  Emission  de  I’A.E.F.  et  du  Cameroun  assumed 
the  functions  of  a  central  bank  on  25  Jan.  1955. 

At  31  Dec.  1957  savings  banks  had  18,095  depositors  with  263,877.000 
francs  C.F.A.  to  their  credit. 

The  principal  banks  are  Banque  de  I’Afrique  Occidentals,  Banque 
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Commerciale  Africaine,  Banque  Nationale  pour  le  Commerce  et  I’lndustrie, 
Societe  Generale,  Credit  Lyonnais  and  Banque  Beige  d’Afrique. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Inpormaiion.  Statistique  Gi5n6rale  de  I’A.B.I'.,  B.P.  245,  Brazzarille.  It 
publishes  the  Bulletin  ilensuel  de  Statistiqu-e  de  I'A.E.F.^  and  the  Annuaire  statutique 
de  rA.E.F.  (latest  issue,  1950). 

Bibliographie  ethnographique  de  I’A.E.F.  Paris,  1949 

Darnault,  P  ,  Riyime  de  (piclques  eours  d'eau  d'Afrique  Eqixalonale  et  (tude  de  leur  uliluation 

industrielle  Paris,  1947 

Legoux,  P.  and  Hourcq,  V.,  Esquisee  giologique  de  V  Afrique  iqimtoriale  frangaise.  Cairo,  1942 
Thiery,  Y.  and  Delarozifere,  R.,  Carte  ethnique  du  Gabon.  Paris,  1945 
Tr^z^nem,  E.,  A.  E.  F.  Paris,  1947 

MADAGASCAR 

RiiPUBLiQUB  Malgache 

Madagascar  was  originally  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  Diego  Diaz,  in 
1500.  On  the  return  of  Diaz  to  Portugal  the  King  concluded  that  the 
island  must  be  Madagascar,  about  which  he  had  read  in  Marco  Polo’s 
‘Voyages.’  Polo,  however,  had  not  been  there,  but  believing  his  Arab 
informants,  ascribed  to  an  island  what  was  reaUy  the  kingdom  of  Mogadisho, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Mispronouncing  and  mis-spelling  the  name,  he 
coined  the  word  Madagascar,  by  which  name  it  has  been  known  ever  since. 

The  last  native  sovereign  in  Madagascar,  Queen  Rknavalona  III  (bom 
1861,  died  1916),  succeeded  in  1883.  The  French  claimed  a  portion  of  the 
north-west  coast  as  having  been  transferred  to  them  by  local  chiefs,  and 
hostilities  were  carried  on  in  1882-84  against  the  Merina,  who  refused  to 
recognize  the  cession.  In  1885  peace  was  made,  Diego-Suarez  having 
been  surrendered  to  France.  By  the  agreement  of  6  Aug.  1890  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  France  over  Madagascar  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain; 
but  the  native  government  refused  to  carry  out  the  clauses  of  the  treaty 
of  1885,  and  a  French  expedition  was  dispatched  in  May  1895  to  enforce 
the  claims  of  France,  and  on  1  Oct.  a  treaty  was  signed  whereby  the  Queen 
accepted  the  protectorate.  In  1896  Diego-Suarez  and  the  islands  of  Nossi- 
Be  on  the  west  coast  (130  sq.  miles)  and  Sainte-Marie  on  the  east  coast  (64 
sq.  miles)  were  placed  imder  the  authority  of  the  governor-general  of 
Madagascar.  By  a  law  promulgated  6  Aug.  1896  the  island  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies  were  declared  a  French  colony. 

On  14r-15  Oct.  1958  the  annexation  law  of  1896  was  abrogated  and 
Madagascar  was  proclaimed  a  free  state  within  the  French  Community. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  constitution  of  the 
republic  was  promulgated  on  19  Oct.  1958.  It  provides  for  a  constituent 
and  legislative  assembly  of  90  members.  The  assembly  met  on  25  Oct.  and 
elected  a  constitutional  committee  of  30  members  (5  from  each  province); 
7  more  members  were  appointed  by  the  government  council. 

The  provisional  government  consists  of  a  president  (M.  Tsiranana),  8 
ministers  and  3  secretaries  of  state. 

The  republic  is  divided  into  the  6  provinces  of  Fianarantsoa,  Majunga, 
Tamatave,  Diego-Suarez,  Tulear  and  Tananarive.  Each  province  is  under 
a  provincial  administrator-in-chief,  Vfho  is  assisted  by  an  elected  provincial 
assembly.  The  provinces  are  subdivided  into  districts,  the  districts  into 
cantons. 

Madagascar  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly  by  5  deputies  and 
in  the  Senate  by  5  senators. 

High  Commissioner.  Andre  Soucadaui. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Madagascar  is  situated  off  the  south-east 
coast  of  Africa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mo9ambique  Channel,  the 
least  distance  between  island  and  continent  being  240  miles;  its  length  is 
980  miles;  greatest  breadth,  360  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  592,000 
sq.  km.  In  1957  the  population  (excluding  that  of  the  Comoro  islands) 
was  6,065,372,  of  whom  79,000  were  French  and  assimilated,  and  25,000 
foreigners. 

Population  of  the  provinces  (census  1957):  Diego-Suarez,  381,367; 
Fianarantsoa,  1,296,990;  Majunga,  629,219;  Tamatave,  779,081 ;  Tanana¬ 
rive,  1,131,230;  Tulear,  847,485. 

Vital  statistics,  1957:  Births,  3,431  non-natives,  170,865  natives; 
deaths,  695  Europeans,  69,085  natives. 

The  Malagasy  races  or  tribes  are  very  numerous,  the  more  important 
being  the  Hova  (1,188,000),  the  Betsimisaraka  (728,000),  the  BetsU^io 
(576,000),  the  Tsimihety  (350,000),  the  Sakalava  (290,000),  the  Antaisaka 
(300,000)  and  the  Antandroy  (280,000).  Hindus,  Chinese,  Arabs  and  other 
Asiatics  carrj''  on  small  retail  trade.  The  language  of  the  Hova  or  Merina, 
allied  to  the  Malayan  and  Oceanic  tongues  is  understood  over  a  large  part 
of  the  island. 

The  populations  of  the  chief  towns  were,  in  1957,  the  capital,  Tananarive, 
193,162;  Majimga,  60,356;  Fianarantsoa,  34,845;  Diego-Suarez,  38,212; 
Tulear,  39,740;  Antsirabe,  18,460.  The  principal  ports  are  Tamatave,  on 
the  east  coast,  Majunga  on  the  north-west  coast,  Diego-Suarez  in  the  north 
and  Tulear  in  the  south-west. 

RELIGION.  Since  1895  a  large  portion  of  the  Merina  and  other  tribes 
in  the  central  districts  have  been  Christianized.  There  are  many  missionary 
societies  at  work,  French  (Cathoho  and  Protestant),  British  (the  London 
Missionary  Society,  the  Friends’  Mission  and  the  Anglican  Mission),  a 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Mission  and  an  American  Mission.  The  Society  of 
Friends  had  7,700  members  in  1967.  There  are  4,080  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  3,586  Protestant  churches  and  75  mosques.  The  outlying  tribes 
are  stdl  mostly  heathen. 

EDUCA-TION.  Education  is  compulsory  from  6  to  14  years  of  age  in  the 
primary  schools.  In  1957  there  were  1,390  pubhc  primary  schools  (200,700 
pupils)  and  784  private  schools  (108,835  pupils).  There  are  also  at  Tanana¬ 
rive  2  lycees  (1  for  boys,  1  for  girls),  a  co-edueational  high  school,  a  technical 
college  and  4  private  secondary  schools.  At  Tananarive  there  are  schools  of 
medicine,  law  and  administration,  including  a  special  section  for  training 
natives  for  the  various  public  services,  science  and  arts  courses,  and  a  school 
for  applied  arts.  In  1967  the  secondary  schools  had  a  total  of  15,317  pupils, 
the  technical  schools,  6,642,  and  the  high  schools  507.  In  1958  colleges 
were  established  in  every  provincial  capital. 

There  are  also  4  agricultural  schools,  at  Nanisana,  Ambatondrazaka, 
Marovoay  and  Ivoloina,  and  an  agricultural  college  at  Tananarive. 

There  were,  in  1955,  22  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  10,000. 

FINANCE.  The  local  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  direct  taxation 
(inolu(^g  a  poll  tax  and  taxes  on  land,  cattle  and  houses),  from  customs  and 
other  indirect  taxes,  from  territorial  lands,  from  posts  and  telegraphs,  mar¬ 
kets  and  miscellaneous  sources.  The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are 
general  administration,  public  works,  health  services,  education,  the  post 
office  and  the  public  debt.  The  general  budget  for  1968  balanced  at  14,571m. 
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francs  C.F.A.;  the  provincial  budgets  at  13,381m.  francs  C.F.A.  A  large 
part  of  the  expenditures  is  covered  by  grants  from  the  Fund  for  economic 
and  social  investments  and  equipment  (F.I.D.E.S.),  which  in  1966-56 
amounted  to  4,650m.  francs  C.F.A. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  In  1896,  on  the  completion  of  the  French 
occupation,  the  Malagasy  system  of  land  tenure  was  modified  on  the  model 
of  the  Torrens  Act  of  Australia.  A  decree  issued  in  1926  specifies  that  the 
French  State  is  presumed  to  be  the  owner  of  any  land  not  under  cultivation, 
exploited  or  put  under  registration.  In  1929  there  was  issued  a  now  regu- 
lation  concerning  the  native  property  and  providing  reserved  zones  for  the 
local  communities.  The  principal  agricultural  products  in  1957  were  (in 
1,000  metric  tons):  Manioc,  1,000;  rice,  1,120;  maize,  80;  batata,  300; 
vanilla,  0-5;  coffee,  55;  groundnuts,  30;  sugar  cane,  700;  peanuts,  13; 
sisal,  11;  raffia,  6. 

Cattle  breeding  and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  natives. 
There  were,  in  1955,  6m.  cattle,  266,000  pigs,  342,000  sheep  and  450,000 
goats. 

Forestry.  The  forests  contain  many  valuable  woods,  while  gum,  resins 
and  plants  for  tanning,  dyeing  and  medicinal  purposes  abound. 

Mining.  Exports  of  minerals  in  1958  included  graphite  (11,100  metric 
tons)  accountmg  for  247m.  francs  and  mica  (839  metric  tons)  for  194m. 
francs.  Madagascar  also  produced,  in  1957,  26  kg  of  gold,  14  metric  tons 
of  rock-crystal,  270  metric  tons  of  beryl,  8,300  kg  of  columbium. 

Industry.  Silk  and  cotton  weaving  are  carried  on  (including  a  large 
cotton-weaving  plant  in  Antsirabe),  and  the  working  of  metal  and  the  making 
of  panama  and  other  straw  hats.  The  preparation  of  sugar,  rice,  soap, 
tapioca,  etc.,  is  being  undertaken  by  Europeans,  as  well  as  the  canning  of 
meat.  There  are  large  meat-preserving  factories  at  Boanamary  (Majunga), 
Diego-Suarez,  Tamatave,  Tananarive  and  Antsirabe. 


COMMERCE.  Trade  in  1,000  metric  tons  and  Im.  francs  C.F.A.: 

1956  1957  1958 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value  Quantity 

Value 

Imports 

.  427,604 

23,094-4 

468,476 

26,157-8  399,115 

26,566-4 

Exports 

.  226,408 

16,300-0 

226,252 

16,234-0  283,692 

20,300-7 

In  1957  metropolitan  France  supplied  71-7%,  in  value,  of  the  imports; 
France  Overseas,  6-3%;  U.S.A.,  3-4%;  U.K.,  1-6%;  metropolitan  France 
received  58-7%  of  the  exports;  France  Overseas,  12-3%;  U.S.A.,  18-5%; 
U.K.,  2-1%. 

In  1957,  the  chief  imports  (in  Im.  francs  C.F.A.)  were:  Metalware,  2,864; 
vehicles.  2,910;  chemicals,  2,186;  machinery,  1,749;  textiles,  1,761; 
cotton  goods,  1,575;  iron  bars,  1,749;  foodstuffs,  2,476.  The  chief  exports 
in  1958  were:  Coffee,  7,987;  cloves,  859;  tobacco,  1,023;  rice,  1,998; 
vanilla,  1,474. 

Total  trade  between  Madagascar  and  the  United  Kingdom  (British 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1957 

867,549 

1,092,281 

988,783 

1,188,477 

724,430 

656,334 

659,260 

641,631 

682,135 

752,298 

16,099 

6,181 

11,454 

13,226 

10,662 
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COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  Tamatave,  Majunga  and  Diego- 
Suarez  are  the  principal  ports.  In  1957,  5,656  vessels  entered,  loading 
421,000  metric  tons  and  unloading  710,000  metric  tons  of  cargo. 

Railways.  Four  railways  are  operating  in  Madagascar,  namely :  be¬ 
tween  Tananarive  and  Tamatave  (373  km) ;  between  Tananarive  and 
Antsirabe  (noted  for  its  thermal  springs),  158  km;  the  branch  line  of  the 
Tamatave  railway,  from  Moramanga  to  Lake  Alaotra  (168  km),  and  the 
line  from  Fianarantsoa  to  the  east  coast  (165  km). 

Roads.  At  the  end  of  1956  there  were  about  31,750  km  of  roads  suitable 
for  motor  traf&c,  of  which  26,000  km  are  practicable  all  the  year  round. 
There  is  a  motor-car  service  with  a  network  of  routes  covering  about  2,220 
km.  Motor  vehicles  registered  at  31  Dec.  1957  included  14,261  passenger 
cars,  487  buses,  1,223  commercial  vehicles,  14,293  lorries,  728  tractors  and 
3,326  motor  cycles. 

Post.  There  were  in  1957,  202  post  oflSces.  The  telegraph  hne  has  a 
length  of  14,222  km.  There  is  a  cable  communication  to  Mauritius,  Reimion 
and  Aden.  In  1956  there  were  14,608  km  of  telephone  hne,  5,702  telephone 
subscribers  and  168  wireless  telegraph  stations.  A  telephone  hne,  Tana- 
narive-Paris,  was  opened  to  the  pubhc  on  27  April  1951. 

Aviation.  Five  airlines  connect  Tananarive  with  Paris  {via  Entebbe, 
Cairo;  Nairobi,  Cairo;  Nairobi,  Cairo,  Rome;  Djibouti,  Cairo,  MarseiUe; 
Djibouti,  Beirut,  MarseiUe).  Eighteen  weekly  services  connect  the  capital 
with  the  ports  and  the  chief  inland  towns.  The  main  airhelds  are  at 
Arivonimano,  Tamatave,  Tulear  and  Majunga.  In  1957,  69,374  passengers, 
3,440  tons  of  freight  and  mail  arrived  at,  and  departed  from,  Tananarive. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  By  a  decree  of  22  Dec.  1925  the  Banque 
de  Madagascar  et  des  Comores  was  established  as  a  bank  of  issue  with  (1956) 
a  capital  of  Him.  francs.  It  has  a  branch  at  Tananarive  and  agencies 
at  Diego-Suarez,  Fianarantsoa,  Fort  Dauphin,  Majunga,  Manakara,  Moroni, 
Mananjary,  Nossi-Be,  Tamatave  and  Tulear.  The  Comptoir  National 
d’Escompte  de  Paris  has  a  branch  at  Tananarive,  and  agencies  at  Tamatave, 
Majunga,  Fianarantsoa,  Morombe,  Manakara,  Morondava,  Diego-Suarez, 
Mananjary  and  Tulear.  The  Banque  Nationale  pour  le  Commerce  et 
ITndustrie  has  11  agencies  in  the  island.  The  Franco-Chinese  Bank  has  a 
branch  at  Tananarive.  The  savings  bank  had,  at  31  Dec.  1957,  50,969 
depositors  with  642m.  francs  C.F.A.  to  their  credit. 

The  monetary  system  is  the  same  as  that  of  France.  The  Malagasy 
franc  (franc  C.F.A.)  =  2  metropohtan  francs  (from  18  Oct.  1948). 

British  Consul-General  (Tananarive).  A.  J.  Ronalds,  O.B.E.  There  is  a 
consular  representative  at  Tamatave. 


THE  COMORO  ARCHIPELAGO 

Teebitoiee  des  Comoees 

The  archipelago  of  the  Comoro  islands  consists  of  the  islands  of  Mayotte, 
Anjouan,  Grande  Comore  and  Moheh.  Before  1912,  only  Mayotte  was  a 
colony,  but  by  a  law  of  25  July  1912  the  3  other  islands,  hitherto  pro¬ 
tectorates,  were  also  declared  colonies.  By  a  decree  of  23  Feb.  1914  the 
whole  archipelago  was  attached  to  the  government-general  of  Madagascar. 
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The  Chief  of  the  Territory  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  7  Ministers,  designated 
by  the  elected  Territorial  Assembly,  which  consists  of  30  members. 

The  Comoro  Archipelago  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly,  the 
Council  of  the  Itepublic  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Trench  Union  by  1  deputy 
each. 

Area,  about  2,125  sq.  km.  (Grande  Comoro,  114;  Anjouan,  42-4;  Mayotte, 
35-4;  MoheU,  20-6).  In  1958  the  census  population  was  175,552  (Grande 
Comoro,  88,999 ;  Anjouan,  61,338;  Mayotte,  19,823;  Moheli,  5,392);  capital, 
Dzaoudzi  (Mayotte).  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Moslems,  but 
there  are  about  1,000  Christians  of  French  or  Malagasy  origin. 

In  1958,  35  elementary  schools  had  2,743  pupils,  1  secondary  school  had 
117  pupils,  3  technical  schools  had  37  pupils. 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1958  balanced  at  289m.  francs  C.F.A.,  the 
extraordinary  budget  at  25m. 

The  chief  product  was  formerly  sugar  cane,  but  now  vanilla,  copra,  cacao, 
sisal,  coffee  and  perfume  plants  (citronella,  ylang-ylang,  etc.)  are  the  most 
important  products. 

Imports  in  1957  amounted  to  13,712  metric  tons  (609m.  francs  C.F.A.), 
exports  to  4,709  metric  tons  (557m.  francs  C.F.A.).  VaniUa  exports  were 
92  metric  tons  (235m.  francs  C.P. A.) ;  sisal,  1,222  tons;  copra,  2,064  tons ; 
essential  oils,  29-7  tons  (158m.  francs  C.F.A.).  Grande  Comore  has  a  fine 
forest  and  exports  timber  for  building  and  for  railway  sleepers. 

There  are  621  km  of  roads,  560  of  which  are  usable  during  the  whole 
year. 

Chief  of  the  Territory.  Georges  Amaud. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  information.  The  Service  de  Statistique  Q-6n^rale  in  Tananarive  publishes 
the  Bulletin  rnensvA  de  Madagascar  (from  Oct.  1965) ;  continuation  of  the  trimestrial  Bulletin 
de  statistique  gSn^rale  (1949-54)),  the  trimestrial  Revue  de  Madagascar^  the  annual  Madagascar 
d  (ravers  ses  provinces  (latest  issue,  1953),  and  the  Annuaire  Statistique  de  Madagascar  (vol.  1, 
1938-51,  published  1963). 

Bulletin  de  V AcadAmie  Malgache  (from  1902) 

Annales  Oiolngiqves  du  Service  des  Mines. — Carte  g^ologique  de  Madagascar,  Tananarive,  1938 

Carte  routiere  de  Madaga'icar.  Tananarive,  1938 

Recherche  agronomique  de  Madagascar.  Tananarive,  1952 

Borrel,  G.  P..  Le  Code  des  305  articles  de  Madagascar.  Paris,  1931 

Chapman,  Olive  M.,  Across  Madagascar.  London,  1943 

Chevalier,  L.,  Madagascar^  populations  et  resources.  Paris,  1952 

Dandouau  and  Chapus,  G.  S.,  Histoire  des  Populations  de  Madagascar.  Paris,  1952 

Beschamps,  H.,  Madagascar  1951.  Tananarive,  1951 

Faubl6e,  J.,  Ethnographic  de  Madagascar.  Paris,  1946 

Frazer,  Sir  James,  The  Native  Races  of  Africa  and  Madagascar.  London,  1938 
Grandidier,  A.,  Bibliographie  de  Madagascar  {1500-33).  3  vols.  Paris,  1935.  Bxstoire 

physique.,naturelle  et  politique  de  Madagascar.  Ethnographic  de  Madagascar.  4  vols.  Paris, 
1928 

Lacroix,  La  Minh-aXogie  de  Madagascar.  3  vols.  Paris,  1922,  1923 
Launois,  P.,  Madagascar  hier  el  aujourd'hui.  Paris,  1947 
Madagascar  Encyclop^die.  2  vols.  1947 
Saron,  G.,  Madagascar  et  les  Comores.  Paris,  1953 


SOUTHERN  AND  ANTARCTIC  TERRITORIES 

TeERES  AuSTBALES  et  AnTAECTIQUES  FEANgAISES 

The  Territory  of  the  T.A.A.F.  was  created  on  6  Aug.  1955.  It  comprises 
the  islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Nouvelle  Amsterdam,  the  Kerguelen  and 
Grozet  archipelagos,  and  Terre  Adelie. 
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The  Administrator  is  assisted  by  a  consultative  council  which  meets 
twice  yearly  in  Paris ;  its  members  are  nominated  by  the  Government  for 
5  years.  The  administration  has  its  seat  in  Paris  until  it  will  be  installed  at 
Port-aux-rran9ai3,  the  chief  place  of  the  Kerguelen  islands. 

There  are  3  postal  agencies ;  the  T.  A.  A.F.  has  its  own  postage  stamps. 

The  scientific  stations  of  the  T.A.A.F.  took  an  important  part  in  the 
work  of  the  International  Geophysical  Year,  1956-58. 

Administrator.  Pierre  Rolland. 

Kerguelen  archipelago,  situated  48-50°  S.  lat.,  60-70°  E.  long, 
consists  of  1  large  and  300  small  islands  with  a  total  area  of  7,000  sq.  km. 
It  was  discovered  in  1772  by  Yves  de  Kerguelen,  but  was  effectively  occupied 
by  France  only  in  1950.  Port-aux-Fran9ai8  has  several  scientific  research 
stations,  a  hospital,  a  plant  for  seal-oil  and  a  military  camp.  Reindeer  have 
been  acclimatized. 

Crozet  archipelago,  situated  46°  S.  lat.,  50-52°  E.  long.,  consists  of  6 
larger  and  15  tiny  islands,  with  a  total  area  of  500  sq,  km;  the  western  group 
includes  Apostles,  Pigs  and  Penguins  islands ;  the  eastern  group.  Possession 
and  Eastern  islands.  The  archipelago  was  discovered  in  1772  by  Nicolas 
Dufresne,  whose  mate,  Crozet,  annexed  it  for  Louis  XV.  It  is  uninhabited. 


Saint  Paul,  situated  38°  S.  lat.,  77°  E.  long.,  has  an  area  of  7  sq.  km. 
It  is  uninhabited.  It  was  perhaps  discovered  in  1559  by  Portuguese  sailors. 

Nouvelle  Amsterdam,  situated  37°  S.  lat.,  70°  E.  long.,  with  an  area 
of  50  sq.  km.  It  was  discovered  in  1522  by  Magellan’s  companions,  but 
first  visited  (together  with  Saint  Paul)  by  a  Dutch  skipper.  In  1950  an 
administrative  office,  research  stations  and  a  hospital  were  established. 

Terre  Adelie  comprises  the  antarctic  continent  between  136°  and  142° 
E.  long.,  south  of  60°  S.  lat.  It  was  discovered  in  1840  by  Dumont  d’UrviUe. 


Books  of  Reference 
T.A.A.F.  Revue  trimestrielle.  Paris,  1957  f£. 

^“parfs  tsso  Inconnues,  lies  Kerguelen.  Crozet,  Saint-Paul  et  Amsterdam 


FRENCH  SOMALILAND 

C6tE  FEANgAISE  DES  SoMALIS 

The  territory  of  the  Somali  Coast  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden  between 
British  Somaliland,  Ethiopia  and  Eritea.  The  frontier  starts  from  Lovada 
on  the  coast,  20  km  south-east  of  Djibouti,  passes  by  Djalelo,  the  Degouein^ 
Mountains,  crosses  the  Addis  Ababa  railway  at  Kilometre  110,  6  km  to  the 
north  of  Daouenle,  encloses  the  Gobaad  Plain  and  lakes  Abbe  and  AlU 
passes  Mount  Moussa  Ali  near  Daddato,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Doumeirah’ 
opposite  Perim,  on  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb.  It  is  administered  by  an 
executive  council  of  8  members  of  which  the  Governor  is  the  president. 
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The  council  is  elected  by  the  territorial  assembly  which  is  composed  of  32 
elected  members.  Somaliland  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly  and 
the  Senate  by  1  deputy  each. 

Area  and  Population.  The  territory  has  an  area  of  21,000  sq.  km,  and 
the  native  population  was  estimated  at  31  Dec.  1967  at  63,700,  including: 
Somahs,  25,360;  Arabs,  6,000;  Danakils,  27,200;  Europeans,  3,132.  Dji¬ 
bouti,  the  seat  of  government,  had  31,000  inhabitants. 

Education.  In  1958  there  were  14  public  schools  with  1,319  pupils  and 
8  private  schools  with  835  pupils. 

Health.  The  medical  services  in  1957  included  a  hospital  (620  beds),  7 
dispensaries  and  5  infirmaries. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1959  balanced  at  l,123'3m.  Djibouti  francs. 
Port  revenues  in  1958  amounted  to  264-3m.  Dijbouti  francs. 


Production.  Minerals  supposed  to  exist  are  gypsum,  mica,  amethyst, 
sulphur  and  oil. 


Commerce.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  yams  and  cotton  goods,  cattle, 
coal,  sugar;  the  chief  exports  are  hides  and  salt.  Part  of  the  traflfic  between 
Ethiopia  and  the  outer  world  passes  through  Djibouti,  utilizing  the  railway 
from  Djibouti  to  Addis  Ababa  (496  miles). 

Trade  in  1,000  metric  tons  and  Im.  Djibuti  francs: 


Imports  . 
Erports  . 
Transit  . 


1955  1956  1957 


Quaniity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

670-5 

7,296-9 

635-6 

7,631-2 

536-2 

S3-6 

253-0 

93-2 

500-5 

55-0 

1650 

14,976-3 

147-9 

14,968-4 

123-0 

Trade  with  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling)  : 

1953  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  TT.K.  .  .  .  30,656  11,747  5,660  343  7,109  7,968 

Bxports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  805,384  240,256  317,075  369,477  276,018  242,687 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  294  1,029  599  938  1,555  2,786 

Shipping.  In  1958  there  entered  at  Djibouti  1,850  vessels  of  5,989,762 
tons,  unloading  834,906  tons  and  loading  76,715  tons  of  merchandise. 

Road  Traffic.  In  1958  there  were  operating  1,240  passenger  cars,  90  taxis, 
515  lorries  and  320  motor  cycles. 

Post.  Number  of  telephones  (1959),  861. 

Currency.  A  new  currency,  the  Djibuti  franc,  was  introduced  on  20  March 
1949.  The  currency  is  covered  100%  by  a  U.8.  dollar  fimd.  The  Djibuti 
franc  equals  2-30  metropolitan  francs  {see  p.  23). 

Governor.  Jacques  Compain. 

British  Consul.  Lieut. -Col.  G.  J.  Pink,  O.B.E.  (resides  at  Harar). 
There  is  a  vice-consul  at  Djibouti. 


Books  of  Reference 

Desohamps,  H.,  and  others,  C6ie  det  Somalia,  Reunion,  Inde.  Paris,  1948 
de  la  Rue,  A.,  La  Somalie  Pranfaise.  Paris,  1939 
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NEW  CALEDONIA  AND  DEPENDENCIES 

New  Caledonia  is  administered  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  government 
council  which  is  elected  by  the  Territorial  Assembly.  The  Territorial 
Assembly  is  itself  an  elected  body  of  30  members.  Noumea,  the  capital, 
has  a  municipality ;  other  centres  of  population  are  locally  administered  by 
municipal  commissions. 

High  Commissioner  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the.  New  Hebrides  and  Gover¬ 
nor  of  New  Caledonia.  Aime  Grimald. 


The  territory  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly,  the  Council 
of  the  Repubh'c  and  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union  by  1  deputy  each. 

The  island  is  situated  between  20°  1'  and  22°  26'  S.  lat.,  and  161°  30'  and 
164°  40'  E.  long.  It  has  a  total  length  exceeding  248  miles  and  an  average 
breadth  of  31  miles.  Area,  8,548  sq.  miles.  On  31  Dec.  1957  the  population 
totalled  72,478,  including  24,882  Europeans  (24.149  of  them  French),  36,668 
Melanesians,  4,468  Vietnamese,  3,260  Indonesians  and  3.200  PoJjTiesians. 
Noumea  had  22,238  inhabitants,  including  15,043  Europeans  and  3,596 
Vietnamese  and  Indonesians. 

In  1957,  15,740  chOdren  (5,600  European,  8,700  Melanesians,  1,440  Asian) 
received  instruction :  7,563  in  primary  public  schools,  5,497  in  primary 
mission  schools,  480  in  secondary  public  schools,  599  in  secondary  private 
schools  and  380  in  technical  schools. 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1958  balanced  at  1,030m.  francs  C.F.P.,  the 
extraordinar}^  budget  at  172-5m.  francs  C.F.P. 

Of  the  total  area  one-third  is  not  cultivable;  about  1,600  sq.  miles  are 
pasture  land;  about  the  same  area  is  cultivated  or  cultivable,  and  about 
600  sq.  miles  contain  forest;  forest  produce,  1957,  7,564  cu.  metres.  The 
land  is  divided  into  2  domains:  that  of  the  French  state  and  that  of  the 
territory.  Parts  of  the  state’s  domain  have  been  instituted  as  native  reserves ; 
gratuitous  concessions  may  be  made  in  other  parts.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  are  coffee,  copra,  maize,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Livestock,  1957: 
103,700  cattle,  5,700  sheep,  20,970  goats,  10,048  horses,  13,050  pigs. 

The  mineral  resources  are  very  great ;  nickel,  chrome  and  iron  abound  ; 
silver,  gold,  cobalt,  lead  and  copper  have  been  mined  at  different  times; 
manganese  is  being  mined  now.  The  nickel  deposits  are  of  special  value, 
being  without  arsenic.  Production  in  1957  (in  metric  tons):  Nickel  ore, 
1,799,000;  chrome  ore,  of  very  high  grade,  64,256;  iron,  233,925.  About 
'^04,270  hectares  of  mining  land  are  owned,  and  177,437  hectares  have  been 
granted  for  prospecting.  In  1957  the  furnaces  produced  8,025  metric  tons 
matte  of  nickel  and  9,990  metric  tons  of  cast  nickel.  Local  industries  are 
developing;  there  are  a  chlorine  and  oxygen  plant,  meat-preserving  works, 
barking  mills  for  coffee,  and  5  furnaces  melting  nickel  ore. 

Trade  in  1,000  metric  tons  and  Im.  francs  ^ : 


Imports 

Exfjorts 


1955 

Quantity  Value 

400-8  1,637 

458-3  1,940 

‘  The  ‘  franc  du  Pacifique 


1956 

Quantity  Value 

401-1  2,106 

874-0  1,982 


1957 

Quantity 

5.S0-5 

1,386-6 


equals  5-60  metropolitan  francs. 


Value 

3,046 

3,196 


In  1957,  61-8%  of  the  imports  came  from,  and  61-9%  of  the  exports 
went  to  France  and  the  French  Union. 

Chief  imports  in  1957  were  (in  metric  tons);  Coal  and  coke,  360,596; 
petrol  products,  51,951.  Chief  exports:  Chrome  ore,  61,012;  iron  ore', 
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196,413;  manganese  ore,  823;  nickel  matte,  10,301;  cast  nickel,  14,319; 
nickel  ore,  1,097,092;  copra,  1,499. 

In  1957,  318  vessels  with  530,574  metric  tons  of  goods  entered  Noumea, 
and  cleared  with  1,386,570  metric  tons. 

New  Caledonia  is  connected  by  sea  and  air  routes  with  France  (the  latter 
via  Brisbane-Port  Darwin-Saigon-Karachi-Athens),  Australia  (by  Quantas 
Empire  Airways),  the  New  Hebrides,  Wallis  archipelago  and  Tahiti. 

There  were,  in  1957,  2,800  km  of  roads,  of  which  1,100  km  were  of  good 
quality.  There  were  94  post  ofhces,  12,795  km  of  telephone  lines,  2,896  km 
of  telegraph  lines  and  2,613  telephones. 

At  31  Dec.  1957  the  savings  bank  had  19,035  depositors  with  413-7m. 
francs  to  their  credit.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  Banque  de  ITndochine  in 
Noumea. 

Dependencies  of  New  Caledonia  are : 

1.  The  Isle  of  Pines,  30  miles  to  the  south-east,  with  an  area  of  68  sq. 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  870. 

2.  The  Loyalty  Islands,  60  nules  east  of  New  Caledonia,  consisting  of  3 
large  islands,  Mare,  Lifou  and  Uvea,  and  many  small  islands  with  a  total 
area  of  about  800  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  14,000  natives  and  200 
Europeans.  The  chief  culture  in  the  islands  is  that  of  coconuts ;  the  chief 
export,  copra. 

3.  The  Huon  Islands,  170  miles  north-west  of  New  Caledonia,  a  most 
barren  group. 

4.  The  Belep  Archipelago,  about  7  miles  north-east  of  New  Caldeonia. 

6.  Chesterfield  Islands  are  on  the  20°  S.  parallel,  about  342  miles  west 

of  the  northern  headland  of  New  Caledonia. 

6.  Walpoole  lies  south-east  of  Mare  (Loyalty  Islands)  and  east  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  about  93  miles  from  each  of  these  islands. 

The  High  Commissioner  also  exercises  authority  over  the  protectorates 
of  Wallis  and  Futuna,  which  were  placed  under  the  French  protectorate  in 
1842. 

The  WaUis  Archipelago,  north-east  of  Fiji,  has  an  area  of  40  sq.  miles 
and  6,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  French  Resident,  and  the  archipelago  is 
in  regular  communication  with  Noumea  via  Port  Vila. 

Futuna  and  Alofi,  south  of  the  WaUis  Islands,  have  about  4,000  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Books  of  Reference 

Journal  0_fficiel  de  la  Nouvelle  Calddonie  et  Dt'pendances 
U  tlronomie  de  la  Nonvelle-Caledonie  en  WCy7 


FRENCH  POLYNESIA 

POLYN^ISIB  FsANgAISE 

These  islands,  formerly  caUed  ‘French  Settlements  in  Oceania,’  scattered 
over  a  wide  area  in  the  eastern  Pacific,  are  administered  by  a  governor,  a 
government  coxmcil  (over  which  the  governor  presides)  and  a  territorial 
assembly  of  30  members  elected  every  5  years  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage.  French  Polynesia  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly  and 
the  Senate  by  1  deputy  each. 
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French  Polynesia  consists  of  the  Society  Islands,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  Tahiti,  Moorea  and  Raiatea,  Tahiti  with  an  area  of  about  600 
sq.  miles  and  (census  12  Dec.  1956),  36,326  inhabitants,  Moorea  with  an  area 
of  50  sq.  miles  and  3,528  inhabitants.  There  are  2  communes  with  municipal 
councils:  Papeete  (on  Tahiti),  which  is  the  seat  of  the  administration  (17,247 
inhabitants  in  1966),  and  Uturoa  (on  Raiatea).  The  Marquezas  Islands, 
with  a  total  area  of  480  sq.  miles  and  3,936  inhabitants,  the  two  largest 
islands  being  Nukahiva  and  Hivaoa;  the  Tuamotu  group,  consisting  of 
two  parallel  ranges  of  islands  from  King  George’s  Island  on  the  north  to 
Gloucester  Island  on  the  south,  their  total  population  (together  with  the 
Gambier  group)  being  8,237;  the  Leeward  Islands  (lies  sous  le  Vent) 
(14,596  inhabitants),  of  which  the  more  important  are  Huahine  Raiatea  and 
Tahaa  and  Bora-Bora- Maupiti;  the  Gambier,  Austral  and  Rapa  Islands; 
the  Gambier  group  (of  which  Mangareva  is  the  principal)  have  6  sq.  miles  of 
area;  the  Austral  (or  southern)  Islands,  of  which  Rurutu  is  the  largest, 
Tubuai,  Raivavae  (or  Vavitu),  Riniatara  and,  far  to  the  south,  Rapa,  having 
together  an  area  of  115  sq.  miles  and  4,029  inhabitants;  Makatea,  2,330 
inhabitants;  Maiao,  182  inhabitants.  The  total  area  is  estimated  at 
1,520  sq.  miles,  and  their  population,  in  1956,  was  77,000  (provisional). 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1969  balanced  at  450m.  francs  C.F.P.,  the 
extraordinary  budget  at  73m.  francs  C.F.P. 

Trade  in  1,000  metric  tons  and  Im.  francs  du  Pacifique  (=  6-50  metro - 
pohtan  francs) 

19BC  1957  1958 


Imports 

Exports 


Quantily 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

42-S 

67G 

50-6 

835-0 

50-3 

1,006 

287-0 

658 

329-6 

728-5 

330-9 

796 

Total  trade  between  the  French  possessions  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

11,726 

18,997 

10,933 

12,402 

14,301 

196,542 

252,367 

263,568 

418,886 

452,294 

602 

622 

634 

126 

1,048 

The  most  important  of  the  islands  is  Tahiti,  whose  chief  town  is  Papeete 
with  17,247  inhabitants  (1956  census),  of  whom  14,018  are  French  (including 
1,503  of  metropohtan  origin)  and  3,076  Chinese.  There  were,  in  1958,  111 
public  primary  schools  (11,336  pupils),  16  private  primarv  schools  (5,055 
pupils),  2  public  secondary  schools  (407  pupils)  and  4  private  secondarv 
schools  (721  pupils). 

The  most  important  products  are  phosphates  (chiefly  in  Makatea)  and 
copra  (coconut  trees  covering  the  coastal  plains  of  the  mountainous  islands 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  low-lying  islands).  Other  produce  for  exports 
are  coffee  and  vanilla,  whereas  tropical  fruits,  such  as  bananas,  pineapple, 
oranges,  etc.,  are  grown  only  for  local  consumption. 

Chief  imports  (by  value)  include  metalwork,  textiles,  petrol,  sugar  and 
flour.  Chief  exports  in  1958  were:  Phosphates  (309,264  metric  tons, 
292-7m.  francs  C.P.),  copra  (17,383  metric  tons,  229-3m.  francs  C.P.)’ 
vanilla  (174  metric  tons,  163-9m.  francs  C.P.)  and  mother-of-pearl  (620 
metric  tons,  49-2m.  francs  C.P.) 

Several  shipping  companies  connect  San  Francisco,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  with  Papeete. 

Shipping,  1958:  339,741  tons  loaded,  50,351  tons  unloaded. 

Governor.  Pierre  Sicaud. 
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Books  of  Reference 

J oumal  Officiel  des  Etablissemenis  Pran^ais  de  I’Ocianie,  and  Supplement  containing  StatieHei 
of  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Papeete 

Andrews,  B,,  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Tahitian  Language.  Chicago,  1944 
d.y  La  France  du  Pacifique.  2nd  ed.  Paris,  1954 
Qerbault,  A.,  Vn  paradU  se  rnexirt.  Paris,  1949 
Robson,  N.,  French  Oceania.  Sydney,  1051 
t’Serstevens,  A.,  Tahiti  ei  sa  couronne.  Paris,  1950 


ST  PIERRE  AND  MIQUELON 

TeRRIXOIP.E  des  IlES  SAEfTT-PlERRE  BT  MiQUELON 

The  territory  consists  of  a  group  of  8  small  islands  off  the  south  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  Area  of  St  Pierre  group,  10  sq.  miles;  population  (15  Oct. 
1957),  4,286;  area  of  Miquelon  group,  83  sq.  miles;  population,  810;  total 
area,  93  sq.  miles;  total  population  (1958),  4,904.  Vital  statistics  (1957): 
Births,  113;  still  births,  9 ;  marriages,  24;  divorces,!;  deaths,  44. 

The  territory  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly,  the  Council  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union  by  1  deputy  each. 

The  Governor  (Gouverneur,  Chef  du  Territoire  des  lies  Saint-Pierre  et 
Miquelon)  is  assisted  by  a  privy  council  consisting  of  the  service  chiefs  and 
2  members  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Overseas  France.  A  general 
council  of  14  elected  members  was  set  up  by  decree  of  25  Oct.  1946.  Chief 
town,  St  Pierre,  is  also  the  seat  of  the  court  of  appeal  and  the  see  of  the 
Apostohc  Prefecture.  Primary  instruction  is  free.  There  were,  in  1958,  22 
public  classes  with  35  teachers  and  403  pupils,  and  22  private  classes  with 
35  teachers  and  675  pupils.  One  public  and  2  private  secondary  classes 
totalled  153  pupils;  2  public  and  1  private  vocational  classes  totalled  94 
pupila. 

The  islands,  being  mostly  barren  rock,  are  unsuited  for  a.griculture.  The 
chief  industry  is  cod-fishing.  The  imports  comprise  textiles,  salt,  wines, 
coal,  petrol,  foodstuffs,  meat;  and  the  exports,  dried  cod  (495  tons  in  1967) 
and  fish  products  (2,421  tons  in  1957 ;  167-6m.  francs).  Silver  fox  and  mink 
breeding  has  successfully  been  taken  up;  exports  in  1957,  10  pelts  of  fox, 
695  pelts  of  mink. 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1957  balanced  at  352,612,000  francs  C.F.A.,  the 
extraordinary  budget  at  70,640,000  francs  C.F.A. 

Trade  in  metric  tons  and  Im.  francs  : 


Imports 

Erports 


1965  1956  1957 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

24,521 

685 

23,694 

644-1 

32,271 

660-7 

8,915 

219 

6,965 

196-1 

13,566 

327-5 

Total  trade  between  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon  and  the  United  Kingdom 
(British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling): 


1954 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  3 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  46,889 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  3,646 


1965  1956  1957 

—  24  — 

69,414  60,647  69,704 

5,714  3,343  4,295 


1958 

64,677 

2,499 


St  Pierre  is  in  regular  steam  communication  with  North  Sydney  and 
Halifax,  and  is  connected  by  telegraph  cable  with  Europe  and  the  American 
continent.  Air  services  connect  St  Pierre  with  St  John’s  (Newfoundland) 
and  Sydney  (Nova  Scotia).  There  were  300  telephones  in  1967. 

Governor.  P.  Sicaud. 
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Books  of  Reference 

De  Carton,  B.,  Sainl-Fierre  et  MiqiLelon.  Paris,  1944 
De  La  RUe,  E.  A.,  Saint-Pierre  et  Miquelon.  Montreal,  1945 


TOGOLAND 

RiiPUBLiQUE  DU  Togo 

Togo  lies  between  Ghana  on  the  west  and  Dahomey  on  the  east.  It  was 
surrendered  unconditionally  by  the  Germans  to  British  and  French  forces 
in  Aug.  1914,  and  was  subsequently  divided  between  the  French  and  British. 
The  mandate,  approved  by  the  League  of  Nations  on  20  July  1922,  was 
transformed  into  a  territory  under  trusteeship  on  14  Dec.  1946,  v/hen  the 
United  Nations  sanctioned  the  French  agreement. 

On  28  Oct.  1956  a  plebiscite  was  held  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
territory.  Out  of  438,175  registered  voters,  313,468  voted  for  an  autonomous 
republic  within  the  French  Union  and  the  end  of  the  trusteeship  system. 

The  new  status  grants  internal  autonomy  to  the  Republic  of  Togoland, 
whereas  the  government  of  the  French  Repubhc  retains  the  power  in  defence, 
external  affairs  and  currency.  The  Republic  of  Togoland  is  governed  by  a 
Togolese  council  of  ministers,  responsible  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  30 
members.  The  Prime  Minister  is  designated  by  the  French  High  Commis¬ 
sioner,  but  must  obtain  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Assembly  before  he  can 
appoint  the  ministers.  The  Legislative  Assembly  is  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  for  a  6-year  term. 

On  14  Nov.  1958  the  general  assembly  of  the  United  Nations  decided 
unanimously  to  abolish  the  trusteeship  on  the  achievement  of  independence 
in  19G0. 

High  Commissioner.  George  Rpenale. 

Prime  Minister.  iSylvanus  Olympio. 

Area,  about  60,000  sq.  km.  The  population  of  Togo  at  the  end  of  1966 
was  1,089,877  Africans  and  1,277  Europeans.  The  capital  is  Lome  (popula¬ 
tion,  in  1958,  64,000  Africans  and  1 ,000  Europeans).  Lome,  Anecho,  Palime, 
Bassari,  Atakpame,  Sokode  and  Tsevie  are  communes  mixtes. 

Administratively,  Togoland  is  divided  into  10  districts,  which  are 
named  after  the  principal  towns  of  Lome,  Tsevie,  Palime,  Anecho,  Atak¬ 
pame,  Sokode,  Lama-Kara,  Bassari,  Mango  and  Dapango. 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1959  provided  for  2,125m.  francs  C.F.A.  of 
revenue  and  envisaged  expenditures  of  2,550m.  francs  C.F.A. 

The  southern  part  of  Togoland  is  peopled  by  natives  using  several 
different  languages,  of  which  the  principal  are  Ewe  and  Mina;  these  may  be 
regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Bantu  peoples.  The  northern  half  contains, 
ethnologically,  a  totally  different  population  descended  largely  from  Hamitic 
tribes  and  speaking  a  fairly  large  number  of  different  languages,  of  which 
Dagomba,  Tim  and  Cabrais  are  the  most  important.  The  majority  of  the 
natives  are  pagans,  but  some  profess  Mohammedanism,  while  Christianity 
has  been  making  some  progress  in  the  coast  districts.  By  1955,  145,846 
natives  had  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  and  33,126  the  Protestant  faith. 

In  1969  there  were  1,391  primary  classes  with  78,689  pupils,  74  secondary 
classes  with  1,847  pujjils  and  25  technical  classes  with  600  pupils;  134 
Togolese  scholarship  students  were  studying  at  French  universities. 
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InJand  the  country  is  hilly,  rising  to  3,600  ft,  with  streams  and  water¬ 
falls.  There  are  long  stretches  of  forest  and  brushwood,  while  dry  plains 
alternate  with  arable  land.  Maize,  yams,  cassava,  plantains,  groundnuts, 
etc.,  are  cultivated  by  the  natives ;  oil  palms  and  dye-woods  grow  in  the 
forests;  but  the  main  commerce  is  based  on  coffee,  cocoa,  palm-oil,  palm- 
kernels,  copra,  groundnuts,  cotton,  manioc.  There  are  considerable  planta¬ 
tions  of  oil  and  cocoa  palms,  coffee,  cacao,  kola  and  cassada.  During  recent 
years  the  natives  have  been  increasingly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cocoa 
and  cotton.  Exports  in  1958  were  (in  metric  tons):  Cocoa,  6,917;  cotton, 
l,i48;  coffee,  4,562;  palm-kernels,  12,057;  palm-oil,  625;  groundnuts, 
3,445;  manioc  flour,  2,546;  manioc  starch,  4,145;  copra,  2,998.  Native 
industries  are  weaving,  pottery,  smith-work,  straw-plaiting,  wood-cutting, 
etc. 

A  Mines  Department  was  set  up  in  1953  after  the  discovery  of  very  rich 
deposits  of  phosphates  and  bauxite.  An  annual  output  of  up  to  Im*.  tons 
of  80%  tricalcite  phosphates  is  being  envisaged. 

Livestock  (1955):  Cattle,  117,041;  sheep,  302,509;  swine,  226,522; 
horses,  938 ;  asses,  3,552 ;  goats,  252,000. 


Imports 

Exports 


1956 

1957 

1958 

Im. 

Im. 

Im. 

Metric  tons 

francs 

Metric  tons  francs 

Metric  tons 

francs 

69,940 

2,688 

71,267  2,288 

79,888 

3,776 

45,820 

2,336 

43,187  2,164 

47,338 

3,157 

In  1958,  Togoland  exported  to  the  U.K.  goods  valued  £48,092,  and 
imported  from  the  U.K.  goods  valued  at  £408,448. 

There  were,  in  1967,  2,946  km  of  roads.  There  are  3  railways  connecting 
Lome  with  Anecho,  Pahme  and  BUtta;  total,  443  km.  There  were  (1956) 
17  post  offices  and  14  postal  agencies.  Togo  is  connected  by  telegraph  and 
telephone  with  Ghana,  Dahomey,  Abidjan  and  Dakar,  and  by  telegraph  with 
Europe. 

A  savings  bank  was  opened  on  1  April  1963;  at  31  Dec.  1955  it  had 
3,337  depositors  with  48,656,000  francs  C.F.A.  to  their  credit. 

In  1957,  274  vessels  landed  66,274  metric  tons  and  cleared  42,787  metric 
tons  at  Lome. 

Air  services  connect  Lome  v/ith  Paris,  Dakar,  Abidjan,  Douala,  Accra 
and  Lagos. 


CAMEROON 

The  former  German  colony  of  Kamerun  was  occupied  by  French  and 
British  troops  in  1916.  The  greater  portion  of  the  territory  was  in  1919 
placed  under  French  administration,  namely  432,000  sq.  km,  excluding 
the  territory  ceded  to  Germany  in  1911,  which  reverted  to  French  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa.  Population  at31  Dec.  1955  was  3,142,009;  Europeans,  14,118. 

The  portion  of  Cameroon  under  French  trusteeship  is  an  autonomous 
territory,  both  administratively  and  financially.  The  High  Commissioner 
is  assisted  by  an  elected  representative  assembly  of  66  members. 

Full  internal  autonomy  was  granted  on  1  Jan.  1959  as  a  step  towards 
complete  independence  planned  for  1  Jan.  1960. 

Prime  Minister.  Ahmadou  Ahidjo. 

The  seat  of  government  is  Yaounde  (population,  1955,  38,000);  Douala 
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(population,  1965,  114,707),  Yaounde,  Douala  and  Nkongsamba  (population, 
1954,  19,800)  are  communes  urbaines  de  plein  exercice. 

The  territory  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly  by  4  deputies,  in 
the  Council  of  the  Republic  by  3  senators,  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French 
Union  by  5  coimcillors  and  in  the  Economic  Council  by  1  councillor. 

The  budget  for  1966  balanced  at  11,671,496,000  francs  C.F.A. 

Livestock  (1965  estimate) :  1,250,000  cattle,  20,000  horses,  40,000  asses, 
260,000  pigs,  600,000  sheep,  Im.  goats,  2-6m.  poultry. 

Education  (1955-56):  620  public  primary  schools  with  1,600  teachers 
and  69,254  pupils ;  18  public  secondary  schools  with  130  teachers  and  2,973 
pupils;  28  technical  public  schools  with  1,393  pupils  and  106  teachers; 
1,681  private  primary  schools  with  3,500  teachers  and  176,969  pupils;  28 
secondary  private  schools  with  80  teachers  and  2,824  pupils ;  22  private 
technical  schools  with  1,358  pupils. 


Foreign  Trade  (in  1,000  metric  tons  and  Im.  francs  C.F.A.) ; 


Imports 

Exports 


1953  1954  1955 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

287-9 

14,128 

317-4 

16,266 

339-1 

18,162 

273-0 

13,122 

276-3 

15,247 

313-3 

16,550 

The  principal  exports  (1955)  were  (in  metric  tons):  Cocoa  65,693; 
palm-kemels,  16,275;  timber,  71,885;  coffee,  13,916;  palm-oil,  62,000; 
rubber,  3,645;  bananas,  76,216;  groundnuts,  7,930;  ginned  cotton,  4,091. 

Trade  with  the  U.K. :  Imports,  1954,  £443,621 ;  1956,  £839,068 ;  1956, 
£510,339;  1957,  £518,365;  1958,  £368,035;  exports,  1954,  £1,004,033; 
1955,  £1,006,860;  1956,  £789,496;  1957,  £687,431;  1958,  £901,523;  re¬ 
exports,  1954,  £9,829;  1955,  £9,582;  1956,  £17,171 ;  1957,  £14,579;  1958, 
£12,620. 

In  1955,  603  vessels  landed  346,000  tons  and  cleared  288,000  tons  at 
Douala;  6,623  passengers  arrived  at  Douala  and  6,326  embarked.  7,464 
aircraft,  carrying  61,227  passengers,  9,204  tons  of  freight  touched  Douala 
airport.  There  arc  8  more  airports. 

At  31  Dec.  1955  savings  banks  had  11,621  depositors  with  152m.  francs 
C.F.A.  to  their  credit. 

The  country  has  10,600  km  of  roads  and  605  km  of  railway.  There  were 
(1966)  82  post  offices  and  7  postal  agencies;  telephone  Lines,  2,372  km; 
telephones  (1957),  3,616;  radio  stations,  33. 


High  Commissioner.  Pierre  Messmer. 

British  Consul  {Duala).  R.  A.  Finlay,  M.B.E. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statlstioau  Information.  The  service  de  la  Statistique  G4n4rale,  at  Douala,  set  up  in 
194R,  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  (from  Nov.  1960) 

Rapport  annuel  d  I’ Organisation  des  Nations  Unies 
Cameroun-Togo — Revue.  Publ.  Editions  de  I’Dnion  Erancaise 

Bouchaud.  J.,  Histoirett  Gtographie  du  Cameroun  sous  mandat  frangais.  New  ed.  Douala, 
1944 

Lembezat,  B.,  Cameroun.  Paris,  1947 
Cameroun  1956.  Paris,  1956 


ANGLO-FRENCH  CONDOMINIUM 
NEW  HEBRIDES.  p.  566. 
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Since  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  German  armed  forces  on  8  May 
1945  there  has  been  no  central  authority  whose  writ  runs  in  the  whole  of 
Germany.  In  the  absence  of  a  formal  peace  treaty,  the  country  is  virtually 
partitioned  between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic. 

By  the  Berhn  Declaration  of  5  June  1945  the  governments  of  the  U.S.A., 
the  U.K.,  the  Soviet  Union  and  France  assumed  supreme  authority  with 
respect  to  Germany.  Each  of  the  4  signatories  was  given  a  zone  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  supreme  power  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  C.-in-C.  in  that 
zone  (see  map  in  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1947).  Jointly  these  4 
Cs.-in-C.  constituted  the  Allied  Control  Coimcd  in  Berlin,  which  was  to  be 
competent  in  all  ‘  matters  affecting  Germany  as  a  whole.’  The  territory  of 
Greater  Berlin,  divided  into  4  sectors,  was  to  be  governed  as  an  entity  by  the 
4  occupying  powers.  The  AUied  Control  Council,  however,  soon  ceased  to 
co-operate  effectively  and  in  March  1948  altogether  ceased  to  fimetion. 

The  agreements  between  the  war-time  allies  concerning  the  occupation 
zones  (12  Sept.  1944)  and  control  of  Germany  (1  May  1945)  were  repudiated 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  on  27  Nov.  1958. 


FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

Bundeebepublik  Deutschland 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  became  a  sovereign  independent 
country  on  5  May  1955.  As  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  ^Vestern 
European  Union,  NATO,  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  the 
European  Payments  Union  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Federal  Republic  claims  to  speak  and  act  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
German  people. 

In  June  1948  the  U.S.,  the  U.K.  and  France  agreed  on  a  central  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  3  western  zones.  An  Occupation  Statute,  which  came  into 
force  on  21  Sept.  1949,  reduced  and  defined  the  responsibilities  of  the 
occupation  authorities.  Formally,  the  Federal  Repubhc  of  Germany  came 
into  existence  on  21  Sept.  1949.  The  Petersberg  Agreement  of  22  Nov. 
1949  freed  the  Federal  Repubhc  of  numerous  restrictions  of  the  Occupation 
Statute  and  authorized  the  Federal  Repubhc  to  become  a  member  of  inter¬ 
national  organizations  and  to  establish  consular  relations  with  foreign 
countries.  In  1951  the  U.S.A.,  the  U.K.  and  France  as  well  as  other  states 
terminated  the  state  of  war  with  Germany ;  the  Soviet  Union  fohowed  on 
25  Jan.  1955.  On  5  May  1955  the  High  Commissioners  of  the  U.S.,  the  U.K. 
and  France  signed  a  proclamation  revoking  the  Occupation  Statute.  On 
the  same  day,  the  Paris  and  London  treaties,  signed  in  Oct.  1954,  came  into 
force  and  estabhshed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Repubhc  of  Germany. 

CONSTITUTION.  The  Constituent  Assembly  (known  as  the  ‘Parha- 
mentary  Council’)  met  in  Bonn  on  1  Sept.  1948,  and  worked  out  a  Basic 
Law  which  was  approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  parhaments  of 
the  participating  Lander  and  came  into  force  on  23  May  1949. 

The  Basic  Law  (Orundge^etz)  consists  of  a  preamble  and  146  articles. 
The  first  section  deals  with  the  basic  rights  which  are  legaOy  bmding  for 
legislation,  administration  and  jurisdiction. 
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The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  ia  a  democratic  and  social  federal 
state.  The  federal  flag  is  black,  red  and  gold.  For  the  time  being  the 
Basic  Law  applies  to  the  Lander  Baden-Wiirttemberg,  Bavaria,  Bremen, 
Greater  Berlin  (temporarily  suspended),  Hamburg,  Hesse,  Lower  Saxony, 
North  Rhine-Westphalia,  Rhineland-Palatinate,  Saarland  and  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  The  Basic  Law  decrees  that  the  general  rules  of  international  law 
form  part  of  the  federal  law.  The  constitutions  of  the  Lander  must  conform 
to  the  principles  of  a  republican,  democratic  and  social  state  based  on  the 
rule  of  law.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Lander,  unless  the  Basic 
Law  prescribes  or  permits  otherwise.  Federal  law  supersedes  Land  law. 

The  organs  of  the  Federal  Republic  are : 

The  Federal  Diet  {Bundestag),  elected  in  universal,  direct,  free,  equal  and 
secret  elections  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  Federal  Council  (Bundesrat),  consisting  of  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Lander.  Each  Land  has  at  least  3  votes.  Lander  with  more 
than  2m.  inhabitants  have  4,  Lander  with  more  than  6m.  inhabitants  have 
6  votes. 

The  Federal  President  (Bundesprdsident)  is  elected  by  the  Federal 
Assembly  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  represents  the  Federal  Republic  in 
international  relations.  Re-election  is  admissible  only  once. 

The  Federal  Assembly  consists  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Diet  and 
an  equal  number  of  members  elected  by  the  popular  representative  bodies 
of  the  Lander  according  to  the  principles  of  proportional  representation. 

The  Federal  Government  consists  of  the  Federal  Chancellor,  elected  by 
the  Federal  Diet  on  the  proposal  of  the  Federal  President,  and  the  Federal 
Ministers,  who  are  appointed  and  dismissed  by  the  Federal  President  upon 
the  proposal  of  the  Federal  Chancellor. 

The  Federal  Republic  has  exclusive  legislation  on:  (1)  foreign  affairs; 
(2)  federal  citizenship;  (3)  freedom  of  movement,  passports,  immigration 
and  emigration,  and  extradition ;  (4)  currency,  money  and  coinage,  weights 
and  measures,  and  regulation  of  time  and  calendar;  (5)  customs,  com¬ 
mercial  and  navigation  agreements,  traffic  in  goods  and  payments  with 
foreign  countries,  including  customs  and  frontier  protection;  (6)  federal 
railways  and  air  traffic;  (7)  post  and  telecommunications;  (8)  the  legal 
status  of  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Federation  and  of  public  law 
corporations  under  direct  supervision  of  the  Federal  Government;  (9) 
trade  marks,  copjmght  and  publishing  rights;  (10)  co-operation  of  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  Lander  in  the  criminal  police  and  in  matters 
concerning  the  protection  of  the  constitution,  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Office  of  Criminal  Police,  as  well  as  the  combating  of  international  crime; 
(11)  federal  statistics. 

For  concurrent  legislation  in  which  the  Lander  have  legislative  rights  if 
and  as  iar  as  the  hederal  Republic  does  not  exercise  its  legislative  powers 
see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1956,  p.  1038. 

Federal  laws  are  passed  by  the  Federal  Diet  and  after  their  adoption 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Gouncil,  which  has  a  hmited  veto.  The  Basic 
Law  may  be  amended  only  upon  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Diet  and  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  Federal  Council. 

The  foreign  service,  federal  finance,  railways,  postal  services,  waterways 
and  shipping  are  under  direct  federal  administration. 

In  the  field  of  finance  the  Federal  Republic  has  exclusive  legislation  on 
customs  and  financial  monopolies  and  concurrent  legislation  on:  (1)  excise 
taxes  and  taxes  on  transactions,  in  particular,  taxes  on  real-estate  acquisi- 
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tion,  incremental  value  and  on  fire  protection ;  (2)  taxes  on  income,  property, 
inheritance  and  donations ;  (3)  real  estate,  industrial  and  trade  taxes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  determining  of  the  tax  rates. 

Customs,  the  yield  of  monopolies,  excise  taxes  with  the  exception  of 
the  beer  tax,  the  transportation  tax,  the  turnover  tax  and  property  dues 
serving  non-recurrent  purposes  accrue  to  the  Federal  Republic.  The  Federal 
Republic  can  by  federal  law,  claim  part  of  the  income  and  corporation 
taxes  to  cover  its  expenditures  not  covered  by  other  revenues.  The  final 
distribution  of  the  taxes  subject  to  concurrent  legislation  between  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  Lander  must  be  effected  not  later  than  31  Dec. 
1952.  Financial  jurisdiction  is  uniformly  regulated  by  federal  legislation. 

Bathurst,  M.  B.,  and  Simpson,  J,  L.,  Oetmany  and  Ike  North  Atlantic  Community,  London, 
1956 

Hiscocks,  B.,  Democracy  in  Western  Germany.  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1957 
Mangoldt,  n..  Das  Bonner  Qrundyesetz  (Kommentar).  Berlin,  1950 
Maunz,  Tb.,  Deutsches  Staatsrecht.  2nd  ed.  1952 
Schafer,  H.,  Der  Bundesrat.  Cologne,  1955 

GOV^ERNMENT.  The  Federal  Diet,  elected  on  16  Sept.  1957,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  497  members.  In  addition,  there  are  22  members  for  Berlin,  who, 
however,  have  no  vote. 

State  of  the  parties:  Christian  Democrats  (CDU;  CSU),  270  (1953,  244); 
Social  Democrats  (SPD),  169  (151);  Free  Democrats  (FDR),  41  (48); 
German  Party  (DP),  17  (15).  The  Refugee  Party  (1963,  27)  and  other 
parties  faded  to  obtain  6%  of  the  votes,  and  therefore  returned  no  members. 

Bonn  on  the  Rhine  is  the  capital  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

Federal  President.  Dr  Theodor  Heuss  (elected  12  Sept.  1949;  re-elected 
17  July  1954). 

On  22  Oct.  1967  the  Federal  Diet  elected,  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
Federal  President,  Dr  Konrad  Adenauer  (CDU)  Federal  Chancellor. 

The  cabinet  was,  in  Aprd  1958,  composed  as  follows: 

Federal  Chancellor.  Dr  Konrad  Adenauer  (CDU). 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr  Heinrich  von  Brentano  (CDU). 

Minister  of  Interior.  Dr  Gerhard  Schroeder  (CDU). 

Minister  of  Justice.  Fritz  Schaffer  (CSU). 

Minister  of  Finance.  Franz  Etzel  (CSU). 

Minister  of  Economic  Affairs.  Dr  Ludwig  Erhard  (CDU). 

Minister  of  Food,  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Dr  Heinrich  Liibke  (CDU). 

Minister  of  Labour  and  Social  Affairs.  Theodor  Blank  (CDU). 

Minister  of  Defence.  Franz  Josef  Strauss  (CSU). 

Minister  of  Transport.  Dr  Hans  Christoph  Seebohm  (DP). 

Minister  of  Posts.  Richard  Stiicklen  (CSU). 

Minister  of  Housing.  Paul  Liicke  (CDU). 

Minister  for  Expellees,  Refugees  and  IVar  Victims.  Dr  Theodor  Ober- 
lander  (CDU). 

Minister  for  Federal  Council  Affairs.  Dr  Hans  Joachim  von  Merkatz 
(DP). 

Minister  for  All-German  Affairs.  Ernst  Lemmer  (CDU). 

Minister  for  Family  and  Youth  Affairs.  Dr  Franz-Josef  WuermeUng 
(CDU).  _ 

Minister  for  Atomic  Energy  and  Water  Power.  Dr  Siegfried  Balke  (CSU). 

Minister  for  Federal-owned  Property.  Dr  Hermann  Lindrath  (CDU). 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION 

Area  and  estimated  population  (31  Doc.  1957) : 


Area  in 

Population 

Per 

Lander 

sq.  km 

Male 

Female 

Total 

sq.  km 

Federal  Republic 

.  247,947 

24,345,800 

27,488,200 

51,832,000 

209 

Schleswig-Holstein 

.  15,680 

1,059,200 

1,205,100 

2,264,300 

144 

Hamburg 

747 

822,900 

963,900 

1,786,800 

2,391 

Lower  Saxony 

.  47,369 

3,048,800 

3,447,300 

6,496,100 

137 

Bremen 

404 

312,500 

351,600 

664,100 

1,645 

North  Khine-Westphalia 

.  33,958 

7,222,000 

7,971,300 

15,193,300 

447 

Hessen 

.  21,108 

2,152,500 

2,447,300 

4,599,700 

218 

Bhineland-Palatinate  . 

.  19,828 

1,658,600 

1,765,200 

3,313,800 

167 

Baden- VVurttemberg  . 

.  36,750 

3,424,400 

3,877,500 

7,301,900 

204 

Bavaria 

.  70,.549 

4,256,200 

4,936,600 

9,192,800 

130 

Saarland 

2,667 

488,700 

5.30,500 

1,019,100 

397 

Berlin  .... 

884 

1,419,700 

1,918,900 

3,338,600 

3,777 

■\Vestem  sectors  . 

481 

946,600 

1,281,900 

2,228,500 

4,633 

On  23  April  1949  some  minor  frontier  rectifications  were  carried  out  in 
favour  of  the  Netherlands  (68  sq.  km),  Belgium  (18  sq.  km),  Luxembourg 
(6  sq.  km)  and  France  (7  sq.  km),  subject  to  a  final  peace  settlement.  Belgium 
returned  most  of  this  territory  to  Germany  in  exchange  for  some  minor 
frontier  rectifications  (agreement  signed  on  24  Sept.  1956). 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 


1963 

1954 

1965 

1966 
1957 


Marriages 

Live  births 

Of  these 
illegitimate 

Deaths 

Divorces 

443,404 

778,206 

6.5,932 

649,376 

47,661 

435,307 

798,479 

65,651 

624,994 

44,750 

443,439 

803,012 

61,477 

551,346 

42,800 

459,310 

838,401 

61,007 

567,206 

41,046 

462,668 

874,365 

61,399 

681,116 

41,468 

The  annual  rate  of  the  population  increase  (including  migration)  was 
1-2%  in  1953, 1%  in  1954,  M  %  in  1965, 1-2%  in  1956, 1-4%  in  1957. 

Crude  birth  rate  1957  was  17-0  per  1,000  population:  marriage  rate,  9; 
death  rate,  11 -3;  infantile  mortality,  3-7  per  100  live  births. 

Migrants  from  East  Germany  to  the  Federal  Republic  numbered  331,400 
in  1963,  184,200  in  1954,  252,900  in  1955,  279,200  in  1956,  261,600  in  1957, 
204,000  in  1958.  Migrants  from  the  Federal  Republic  to  East  Germany 
numbered  28,000  in  1953,  49,000  in  1954,  49,000  in  1955,  47,000  in  1956, 
53,000  in  1957.  Although  both  governments  classify  these  migrants  as 
political  refugees,  the  figures  obviously  include  a  largo  proportion  of  the 
normal  shift  of  population  within  any  country.  A  preponderant  East-West 
migration  inside  Germany  has  been  taking  place  from  about  1860. 

The  resident  population  of  the  principal  towns  (for  Berlui  see  p.  1050)  was 
estimated  as  follows  on  31  Dec.  1957; 


Town  Land  Population 

Hamburg  .  Hamburg  1,786,776 

Munich  .  .  Bavaria  1,001,825 

Cologne  .  .  N.  Rhine-West.  739,660 

Essen  .  .  N.  Rhine-West.  715,367 

Diisseldorf  .  N.  Rhine-West.  675,893 

Frankfurt  a.M.  Hessen  639,288 

Dortmund  .  N.  Rhine-West.  625,205 

Stuttgart  .  Baden-WUrtt.  614,763 


Town 
Hannover 
Bremen  . 
Duisbui-g 
Nuremberg 
Wuppertal 
Gelsenkirchen . 
Bochum 
Mannheim 


Land  Population 
Lower  Saxony  654,935 

Bremen  629,479 

N.  Rhine-West.  491,328 

Bavaria  434,398 

N.  Rhine-West.  411,231 

N.  Rhine-West.  385,328 

N.  Rhine-West.  355,384 

Baden-WUrtt.  294,238 
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Town 

Land 

Population 

Town 

Land 

Population 

Kiel 

Schleswig-H. 

260,868 

Bonn 

N.  Rhine-West. 

140,861 

Oberhausen  . 

N.  Rhine-West. 

2.51,164 

Bremerhaven  . 

Bremen 

134,619 

Wiesbaden 

Hessen 

249,856 

Freiburg 

Baden-Wurtt. 

132,918 

Brunswick 

Lower  Sarony 

243,165 

Osnabrlick 

Lower  Saxony 

131,688 

Liibeck  . 

Schleswig-H. 

230,061 

Darmstadt 

Hessen 

128,720 

Karlsruhe 

Baden-WUrtt. 

228,157 

Recklinghausen 

N.  Rhine-West. 

127,000 

Augsburg 

Bavaria 

202,519 

Saarbriicken  . 

Saarland 

126,615 

Krefeld  . 

N,  Rhine-West. 

201,469 

Heidelbeig 

Baden-Wiirtt. 

125,361 

Kassel  . 

Hessen 

196,060 

Mainz 

Rhinel.-Pal. 

123,048 

Hagen  i.W. 

N.  Rhine-West. 

184,363 

Regensburg  . 

Bavaria 

120,891 

Muiheim(Ruhr) 

N.  Rhine-West. 

175,703 

Remscheid 

N.  Rhine-West. 

120,600 

Bielefeld 

N.  Rhine-West. 

174,312 

Oldenburg 

Lower  Saxony 

119,204 

Solingen . 

N.  Rhine-West. 

164,372 

Heme  . 

N.  Rhine-West. 

116,204 

MUnster  i.W.  . 

N.  Rhine- West. 

164,228 

Wurzburg 

Bavaria 

107,811 

Aachen  . 

N.  Rhine-West. 

157,474 

Bottrop  . 

N.  Rhine-West. 

107,800 

Ludwigshafen . 

Rhinel.-Pal. 

153,169 

Offenbach  a.M. 

Hessen 

107,478 

Mdnchen- 

Wanne-Eickel . 

N.  Rhine-West. 

105,929 

Gladbach  . 

N.  Rhine-West. 

149,494 

Salzgitter 

Lower  Saxony 

103,786 

RELIGION 

Of  the  population  51-1%  are  Protestants,  45-2%  Roman  Catholics  and 
0-1%  Je-Tvs  (census,  1950). 

The  German  Evangelical  Church  is  composed  of  13  Lutheran  Churches, 
13  United  (Lutheran  and  Reformed)  Churches  and  2  Reformed  Churches. 
Its  organs  are  the  S3mod,  the  Church  Conference  and  the  Council  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr  Otto  Dibehus,  Bishop  of  Berhn-Brandenburg  (elected 
12  Jan.  1949).  The  Evangelical  Church  was  admitted  to  tlio  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  Feb.  1946.  There  are  also  some  12  Free  and  Separated 
Churches,  with  together  about  330,000  members  in  1956.  There  were  547 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1957. 

There  are  5  Roman  Catholic  archbishoprics  and  18  bishoprics.  Chairman 
of  the  Bishops’  Conference  is  Cardinal  Frings,  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  A 
concordat  between  Germany  and  the  Holy  See  was  signed  on  20  July  and 
ratified  on  10  Sept.  1933. 

The  ‘  Old  Cathohcs,  ’  who  are  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
numbered  about  38,000  in  1956;  they  have  a  bishop  at  Bonn. 

Slatistik  der  Bundesrepublik,  35 ;  Die  Bevolkerung  nach  der  Religionscugehdrgkeit  (13  Sept.  1950). 
Statistisches  Bundesamt,  Wiesbaden 

KirctUiches  Jahrhur.h  fiir  dif  Evangelisclie  Kirche  in  Deutschland.  Glitersloh,  1884  fl 
Eirchlicfies  Handbuch.  Amtliches  statistisches  JoJ^rhuch  der  Katholischen  Kirche  Deutschlands. 
Vol.  24.  Cologne,  1953 

Luckey,  H.,  Free  Churches  in  Oermany.  Bad  Nauheim,  1956 


EDUCATION 

Education  is  general  throughout  Germany,  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  14  being  bound  to  attend  some  recognized  school. 

In  May  1957  there  were  30,270  elementary  schools  with  127,832  teachers 
(75,114  men,  52,718  women)  and  4,715,164  pupils  (2,420,268  boys  and 
2,294,896  girls);  855  middle  schools  (Mittelschulen)  with  12,303  teachers 
(7,016  men,  5,287  women)  and  313,453  pupils  (145,304  boys  and  168,149 
girls);  1,632  secondary  schools  with  38,522  teachers  (26,226  men,  12,296 
women)  and  773,181  students  (464,682  boys  and  308,499  girls),  and  1,036 
special  schools  with  4,958  teachers  (2,932  men  and  2,026  women)  and  105,977 
pupils  (64,051  boys  and  41,926  girls).  In  the  Lands  Hamburg,  Bremen  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  there  were  485  unified  schools  (combined  primary, 
middle  and  secondary  education)  with  9,484  teachers  (4,807  men,  4,677 
women)  and  275,213  pupils  (140,588  boys  and  134,625  girls). 
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In  Nov.  1956  there  were  (without  the  Saarland)  3,731  part-time  voca¬ 
tional  schools  with  21,093  teachers  (13,566  men,  7,527  women)  and  2,191,242 
pupils  (1,228,486  boys  and  962,756  girls);  1,269  full-time  vocational  schooLs 
with  6,014  teachers  (2,652  men  and  3,362  women)  and  146,081  pupils  (42,846 
boj^s  and  103,235  girls)  and  1,839  advanced  vocational  schools  with  8,021 
teachers  (5,335  men  and  2,686  women)  and  148,117  students  (97,896  men  and 
50,221  women).  There  were  74  teachers’  training  colleges  with  861  teachei-s 
and  15,880  students. 

During  the  winter  semester  1957-68  there  were  18  universities  with 
106,040  students;  12  Roman  Catholic  philosophical-theological  colleges, 
with  1,760  students  and  7  technical  colleges  with  34,974  students.  There 
were,  besides,  the  Mining  Academy  in  Clausthal-Zellerfeld,  the  Veterinarj- 
College  in  Hanover,  the  Agricultural  College  in  Hohenheim,  the  commercial 
colleges  in  Mannheim  and  Nuremberg,  the  College  for  Social  Sciences  in 
Wilhelmshaven,  4  Protestant  training  colleges,  12  academies  of  music,  8 
academies  of  art  and  the  Academy  for  Athletics  in  Cologne. 

Cinemas  (1957).  There  were,  6.582  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacitv  of 
2-7m.  in  West  Germany  including  Berhn  (West). 

^  Neiuspapers  In  1957  there  were  599  daily  newspapers  with  a  combmed 
circulation  of  15*9m.  in  the  Federal  Republic. 


Hilier,  P  Die  in  Deutschland  ( BundesrepublOe  und  West-  Berlin).  Bad  Nauheim,  1 954 

Samuel,  R.  H.,  and  Thomas,  R.  H.  ^Education  and  Society  in  Modem  Germany.  London.  1949 


HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

There  were  in  1957,  3,405  hospitals  with  553,726  beds. 

Public  assistance  is  given  to  all  persons  who  are  not  able  to  earn  their 
living  and  have  no  or  not  sufficient  income  from  other  sources  or  pensions. 
It  does  not  include  pensions  of  social  insurance,  of  war-disahled,  widows 
etc.,  unemployment  relief,  and  juvenile  welfare  and  education 

In  the  fiscal  year  1  April  1957-31  March  1958  pubhc  assistance  in  the 
h  ederal  Republic  (without  the  Saarland)  including  assistance  in  homes  and 

r  Ii^56,020  persons  (as  at  31  March  1958)  and  amounted 

to  DM  l,o42, 213,000  or  DM  26-49  per  head  of  population. 


JUSTICE 

According  to  the  Basic  Law  of  the  Federal  Repubhc,  ail  persons  are 
equal  before  the  law,  and  no  person,  whatever  his  race,  nationahty  or 
religion,  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  legal  rights.  No  person  shaU  be  deprived  of 
hie,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  the  law. 

Judicial  authority  is  exercised  by  tlie  Federal  Constitutional  Court,  by 
the  Supreme  Federal  Court,  by  the  federal  courts  provided  for  in  the  Basic 
Law  and  by  the  courts  of  the  Lander.  Judges  are  independent  and  subject 
only  to  the  law.  Extraordinary  courts  are  inadmissible.  The  death 
sentence  is  abolished. 

Manual  of  German  Law.  2  vols.  H.M.S.O.,  1960-62 


FINANCE 

f  liudget  of  the  Federal  Republic  (without  the  Saarland)  shows  the 

follomng  fagures  (in  DM  Im.)  for  fiscal  years  ending  31  March: 
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Revenues 

1955-56 

1956-67 

1957-68 

1968-691 

Federal  taxes  ..... 

Federal  share  of  income  and  corporation 

20,314 

21,407 

21,678 

23,614 

taxes  ...... 

4,120 

6,013 

6,366 

6,050 

Contribution  of  postal  services 

245 

264 

280 

294 

Coinage  ...... 

■Withdrawal  from  budget  equaiiiation 

'6Q 

85 

76 

50 

reserves  ...... 

_ 

— 

1,020 
4,701  > 

3,000 

other  (including  loans)  .... 

1,382 

1,585  • 

3,618 

Budgetarv  revenues  proper 

26,097 

28,354 

33,121 

36,526 

Transiting  and  appropriated  items  . 

6,664 

4,927 

3,912 

2,198 

Total  revenue  .... 

Ex-penditures 

32,761 

33,281 

37,033 

38,724 

Defence  costs  ^  . 

6,105  ‘ 

7,349  ‘ 

7,647* 

11,824 

10,702 

Social  chargee  ..... 

9,814 

10,906 

11,974 

Financial  assistance  to  Berlin 

929 

896 

957 

1,060 

Subsidies,  price  equalization  . 

302 

1,035 

1,601 

1,31  & 

Oonstruction  of  urban  and  rural  housing  . 

873 

1,056 

1,443 

l,470f 

Promoting  economic  activities 

966 

1,873 

2,194 

2,038. 

Debt  service  ..... 

642 

1,079 

1,188 

1,380' 

Other  *  ...... 

Less  Savings  under  the  budgetary  reduc- 

3,393 

4,163 

5,642 

7,271 

tion  clause  ..... 

— 

— 

—  688- 

Budgeta.ry  expenditure  proper 

23,024 

28,364 

32,396 

3,893 

36,626 

Tramsiting  and  appropriate  items  . 

6,664 

4,927 

2,1  OS'- 

Total  expenditure  .... 

29,688 

33,281 

36,288 

38,724l- 

*  Budget. 

2  Including  receipts  from  1&55  unexpected  balance  1956-57,  DM  91m,;  1957-58,  DM 
2,98Lm. 

’  Including  occupation  costs  and  foreign  forces  support  costs,  but  excluding  NATO 
expenses. 

*  IncliidinK  utilization  of  funds  withdrawn  from  occupation  cost  carryoter  reserre  1955- 
56,  2,376m.;  1956-57,  1,703m.;  1957-58,  388m. 

‘  Including  cover  for  deficit  of  previous  years  (1964-55,  641m.;  1955-66,  227m.). 

All  titles  on  public  debts  have  been  cancelled  by  the  currency  reform  of 
21  June  1948.  The  total  debt  of  the  Federal  Republic  and  the  Lander 
(including  Berlin  (West))  was  DM  39,143-8m.,  as  at  31  March  1957. 

Debt  Settlement.  On  27  Feb  1953  several  agreements  were  signed  in 
London  settling  Germany’s  external  pre-war  and  post-war  debts.  These 
agreements  entered  into  force  on  16  Sept.  1953. 

The  claims  arising  from  the  post-war  economic  assistance  given  to 
Germany  by  the  governments  of  the  U.K.,  France  and  the  U.S.  were  settled 
as  follows.  The  British  Government  accept  in  settlement  of  their  claim 
(£201m.)  £150m.,  waive  aU  interest  on  this  amount  and  accept  repayment 
over  20  years  in  equal  annuities  of  £7-5m.  The  French  Government  accept 
in  settlement  of  their  claim  {$I5-7m.)  Sll'84m.,  waive  all  interest  on  this 
amount  and  accept  repayment  in  French  francs  over  20  years  in  equal 
annuities  at  the  rate  of  $692,000.  The  U.S.  Government  accept  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  its  claim  ($3, 200m.)  approximately  $l,200m.  This  sum  will  bear 
interest  at  2J%  per  annum,  and  will  be  payable  in  35  annual  instalments  of 
about  $52m.  each. 

The  settlement  of  the  pre-war  debts  was  signed  by  the  Federal  Republic 
and  18  creditor  countries.  90%  of  the  debts  are  claims  of  the  U.S.A., 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Switzerland,  the  other  10%  owed  to  more  than 
60  countries.  DM  4,000m.  of  the  total  sum  of  these  debts  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Republic,  the  Lander  and  communities ;  DM  3,600m.  are 
private  debts. 
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Under  these  agreements  the  public  and  private  pre-war  and  the  post¬ 
war  debts  are  to  be  transferred  as  follows :  DM  685m.  a  year  during  the 
first  6  years,  DM  737m.  thereafter. 

In  July  1953  the  Federal  Diet  ratified  in  addition  to  these  settlements 
the  agreement  with  Israel,  signed  at  Luxembourg  on  10  Sept.  1952.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  agreement,  the  Federal  Republic  is  to  pay  DM  3,000m.  to  the 
State  of  Israel  and  another  DM  450m.  for  the  benefit  of  the  ‘  Conference 
on  Jewish  Material  Claims  against  Germany.’  DM  400m.  wiU  be  paid  by 
31  March  1954,  and  thereafter  9  annual  instalments  of  DM  310m.  each 
and  a  tenth  instalment  of  DM  360m. 

I nUr- Allied  Reparaliim  Agency.  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary-Oenerai,  from  1946 
Hsiyin,  Ij,  E.,  Les  finances  de  1939  d  1945 :  I'Allemagne  Pai’ia,  1949 

DEFENCE 

The  Paris  TVeaties,  which  entered  into  force  in  May  1955,  stipulated  a 
contribution  of  the  Federal  Republic  to  western  defence  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  NATO  and  the  Western  European  Union.  By  the  end  of  1957  the 
Federal  Defence  Force  (Bundeswehr)  had  a  total  strength  of  100,000  all 
ranks;  the  figure  of  600,000  originally  stipulated  in  the  treaties  was  cut 
down  successively  to  270,000  and  120,000. 

Army.  By  the  end  of  1957  the  Army  consisted  of  3  infantry  divisions 
and  2  armoured  divisions,  all  below  strength.  In  Dec.  1956  the  Army  had 
about  1,000  tanks,  aU  of  American  manufacture. 

In  June  1968  a  reorganization  of  the  army  was  announced.  The  principal 
combat  unit  will  by  the  self-sufficient  brigade  of  3,000-4,000  men;  each  will 
have  infantry,  armoured  infantry,  tanks,  conventional  artillery,  anti-aircraft 
and  anti-tank  weapons,  reconnaissance,  signalling,  and  supply  units.  A 
division  will  consist  of  3  or  4  brigades. 

Border  Police.  The  Border  Police  is  a  special  police  force  to  protect 
the  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  against  illegal  border  crossings  and 
other  disturbances  of  public  order  which  could  threaten  the  security  of  the 
borders.  The  Border  Police,  established  in  1951,  numbered  10,000  men  in 
1957.  There  is  also  a  police  force  {Bereitschaftspolizei)  of  11,000  men. 

Navy.  At  the  end  of  1958  the  Navy  had  1  destroyer,  2  frigates,  2  sub¬ 
marines,  11  fleet  minesweepers,  8  coastal  minesweepers,  20  inshore  mine¬ 
sweepers,  3  patrol  vessels,  14  motor  torpedo  boats,  33  patrol  boats,  6 
surveying  vessels,  4  fishery  protection  vessels,  3  tugs,  4  tenders  and  a  training 
ship. 

The  construction  programme  includes  12  destroyers,  6  frigates,  12 
submarines,  2  minelayers,  18  coastal  minesweepers,  30  fast  motor  mine¬ 
sweepers,  40  motor  torpedo  boats  and  65  other  vessels.  The  projected 
strength  is  170  ships  and  20,000  officers  and  ratings. 

Air  Force.  The  Buftwaffe  is  being  organized  in  two  basic  commands, 
of  which  the  Tactical  Command  will  work  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
Army  and  Navy,  while  Defence  Command  will  be  responsible  for  the  nation’s 
air  defences.  Each  command  will  comprise  eventually  10  wings  of  aircraft, 
each  made  up  of  3  or  4  operational  squadrons.  It  was  planned  to  have  9 
fighter-bomber  squadrons  (each  26  aircraft)  ready  for  service  with  the 
NATO  air  forces  by  the  end  of  1968.  Initial  strength  of  the  Luftwaffe  was 
set  at  20,000  officers  and  men. 

Standard  fighter-bomber  is  the  F-84F  Thunderstreak,  while  interceptor 
squadrons  have  Canadian-built  Sabres  for  day  fighting  and  Italian-built 
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F-86K  Sabres  for  all-weather  operations.  Reconnaissance  units  have  the 
RF-84F  Thunderfiash.  Major  equipment  of  the  transport  squadrons  will 
be  nationally-built  Noratlas  aircraft  of  French  design,  with  a  number  of 
smaller  C-47,  Heron  and  Pembroke  transports.  The  main  training  types  in 
use  are  the  Italian  Piaggio  P.149D  primary  trainer  and  French  Magister 
jet  trainer,  both  of  which  are  built  in  Germany,  and  the  Lockheed  T-33A 
advanced  jet  trainer. 

The  Army  and  Navy  have  also  their  own  air  arms. 

■Wheeler-Bennett,  J.  W.,  The  German  Army  in  Politics,  1918-i6.  London,  196.'!.  (German 
ed.,  1965) 


PRODUCTION 

Agriculture..  The  agricultural  area  of  Germany  within  the  boundaries 
of  1937  comprised  28'6m.  hectares,  of  which  14-6m.  are  now  situated  in  the 
Federal  Republic.  In  1957  the  arable  land  within  the  Federal  Republic 
was  8,145,000  hectares;  meadows  and  pastures,  5,685,000  hectares;  gardens, 
vineyards,  orchards,  nurseries,  563,000  hectares. 

The  total  number  of  holdings  under  agriculture  and  forestry  in  the 


Federal  Republic,  and  their  classification  by 

size,  were 

as  foOows 

(census, 

22  May  1949;  Saarland, 

15  May  1948): 

0-6-5 

Total  hectares 

6-20 

hectares 

20-100 

hectares 

Over  100 
hectares 

8chleswij?-Holstein 

67,704 

23,257 

22,378 

21,181 

888 

Hamburg  .  .  .  • 

Lower  Saxony  . 

4,791 

3,504 

833 

444 

10 

304,886 

161,562 

105,002 

45,128 

3,194 

Bremen  .  .  .  • 

2,277 

1,325 

570 

378 

4 

North  Rhine-Westphalia 

272,421 

166.998 

85,080 

28,485 

1,858 

Hessen  .  .  .  • 

213,807 

147,865 

57,491 

6,882 

1,663 

Hhineland-Palatinate. 

221,512 

152,175 

63,019 

4,699 

1,719 

Baden-Wlirttemberg  . 

417,502 

279,438 

120,058 

16,727 

2,279 

Bavaria  .  .  .  . 

507,092 

208,113 

230,590 

66,498 

2,893 

Saarland  .  .  .  . 

39,250 

32,695 

6,890 

497 

168 

Federal  Republic  . 

2,051, 2i2 

1,150,932 

690,911 

188,817 

14,582 

Area  (in  1,000  hectares)  and  yield  (in  1,000  metric  tons)  of  the  main 
crops  in  the  Federal  Repubhc  were  as  follows : 


Area  Yield 


1938 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1938 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Wlieat  . 

.  1,126 

1,181 

1,155 

1,231 

2,924 

3,401 

3,490 

3,870 

Rye 

.  1,585 

1,485 

1,490 

1,474 

3,322 

3,517 

8,748 

3,838 

Barley  . 

829 

782 

859 

876 

2,023 

2,086 

2,326 

2,513 

Oats 

.  1,350 

981 

968 

917 

3,070 

2,504 

2,486 

2,250 

Potatoes . 

.  1,192 

1,142 

1,148 

1,132 

21,594 

23,081 

26,999 

26,488 

Sugar  beet 

159 

262 

269 

259 

5,232 

8,938 

8,348 

9,692 

Wine  production  (in  Im.  hectolitres):  2-71  in  1952;  2-46  in  1953;  3T0 
in  1954;  2-40  in  1955;  0-90  in  1956;  2-26  in  1957. 

Livestock  on  3  Dec.  1957  were  as  follows:  Cattle,  12,009,300  (including 
6,611,800  milch  cows);  horses,  973,800;  sheep,  1,134,700;  pigs,  15,495,000; 
goats,  686,700;  poultry,  60,962,800. 

Forestry.  Forestry  is  an  industry  of  great  importance,  conducted  under 
the  care  of  the  State  on  scientific  methods.  The  forest  area  of  Germany 
in  1957  was  10m.  hectares,  of  which  7m.  were  in  the  Federal  Republic. 
In  1956-57  cuttings  amounted  to  25-9m.  cu.  metres  in  the  Federal  Republic. 

Fisheries.  In  1967  the  yield  of  sea  and  coastal  fishing  in  the  Federal 
Republic  was  686,787  metric  tons,  valued  at  DM  253m. 

In  1957  the  number  of  vessels  of  the  fishing  fleet  was  215  steamers 
(115,341  gross  tons),  104  luggers  and  1,440  cutters. 
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Mining.  The  great  bulk  of  the  minerals  in  Germany  is  produced  in 
North  Rhine-Westphalia  (for  coal,  iron  and  metal  smelting-works),  Central 
Germany  (for  brown  coal),  the  Harz  (for  iron  and  copper  ore)  and  the 
Westerwalcl  (for  iron  ore).  The  chief  oilfields  are  in  the  Emsland  on  the 
Netherlands  border  and  in  Lower  Saxony. 

I'he  quantities  of  the  principal  minerals  raised  in  the  Federal  Republic 
(without  the  Saarland)  were  as  follows  (in  1,000  metric  tons): 


Minerals 

1938 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Coal 

136,966 

124,472 

128,035 

130,728 

134,407 

133,156 

Lignite  . 

68,281 

84,553 

87,813 

90,337 

95,235 

96,811 

Iron  ore 

10,796 

14,619 

13,036 

15,684 

16.928 

18,320 

Pota.sh  . 

6,636 

12,587 

15,576 

16,107 

15,544 

16,200 

Oude  oil 

652 

2,189 

2,666 

3,147 

3,606 

3,960 

Barite  . 

— 

303 

374 

407 

412 

407 

The  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  Federal  Republic  (without  the 
Saarland)  was  (in  1,000  metric  tons) : 


1938 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Pig-iron  .  .  .  . 

15,176 

11,6.54 

12,512 

16,482 

17,577 

18,358 

Steel  ingots  and  castings  . 

17,902 

15,420 

17,434 

21,336 

23.189 

24,607 

RoUed  products  finished  . 

11,730 

10,200 

11,467 

14,207 

15,621 

16,446 

All  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  AUies  since  the  end  of  the  War  on 
German  steel  production  and  capacity  have  been  hfted  with  the  entry  into 
force  on  25  July  1952  of  the  treaty  setting  up  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community.  As  a  further  consequence,  the  Ruhr  agreement  of  29  May 
1949  is  being  terminated,  and  the  international  authority  for  the  Ruhr  is 
being  progressively  liquidated.  Aluminium  output,  1957,  was  153,838 
metric  tons. 


Industry.  In  June  1958,  52,315  establishments  (with  more  than  10 
employees)  employed  7,305,700  persons;  of  these  845,400  were  employed  in 
machine  construction;  618,000  textile  industry;  697,400  in  electrical  en¬ 
gineering;  636,900  in  mining. 

The  production  of  important  industrial  products  in  the  Federal  Republic 
(without  the  Saarland)  was  as  follows: 


Products 

Electricity  (Im. >5;  wh.) 

Gasoline  (1,000  tons) 

Diesel  oil  (1,000  tons) 

Potassium  fertilizers,  KjO  (1,000  tons) 
Sulphuric  acid,  SO,  (1,000  tons) 

Soda,  NajCO,  (1,000  tons) 

Oenient  (1,000  tons)  .... 
Rayon  : 

Staple  tibre  (1,000  tons)^ 

Continuous  rayon  filament  (1,000  tons)  * 
Cotton  yarn  (1,0*00  tons)  ‘  . 

Woollen  yarn  (1,000  tons) 

Passen^'er  cars  .... 

Commercial  cars  and  buses 
Bicycles  (1,000’s)  .... 


1954 

1956 

1956 

1967 

67,872 

76,779 

84,267 

90,912 

2,587 

2,977 

3,133 

3,315 

2,318 

2,938 

3,229 

3,204 

1,618 

1,697 

1 ,664 

1,600 

1,708 

1,861 

2.066 

2,223 

935 

983 

996 

989 

16,278 

18,769 

19,659 

19,252 

130 

149 

160 

167 

60 

69 

69 

72 

369 

373 

396 

418 

105 

115 

118 

124 

518,190 

705,418 

847,829 

958,970 

119,162 

146,318 

164,084 

171,598 

890 

1,054 

1,152 

892 

'  Including  the  quantities  processed  in  the  same  factories. 


Boohs  of  Reference 

Die  Indivitrie  der  Bund^srepvhlik  Deutschland.  Ed.  Statistisches  Bundesamt,  ’Wiesbaden 
Die  Neuordnung  der  Eisen-  und  Stahlinduxtrie  ini  Gtbiet  der  Bundesrevubiik  Detusekland 
Munich,  1954 

BidweJl.  P.  W.,  Germany's  Contribution  to  European  Economic  Life.  London,  1949 

Heske,  F.,  German  Forestry.  Loudon,  1938 

RUger,  L.,  Die  liodenschdtze  Deutschlands,  Munich,  1937 
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Labour.  The  total  number  of  employees  was  19,201,200  at  30  June 
1958,  that  of  unemployed,  401,300.  Of  the  total  working  population,  in¬ 
cluding  employers  and  unemployed,  at  the  census  of  13  Sept.  1950,  23-2% 
were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  forestry;  44-5%  in  manufacturing  and 
building;  15-6%  in  commerce  and  transport;  16-7%  in  public  and  private 
services. 

COMMERCE 


The  distribution  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Federal  Republic 
(including  Berlin  (West),  but  without  the  Saarland)  according  to  principal 
countries  was  as  follows  (in  DM  Im.): 


Country 

195.5 

Imports 

1956 

1957 

1955 

Exports 

1956 

19.57 

Ar^ntina 

450-6 

614-1 

560-6 

383-4 

416-1 

445-2 

Aastralia  . 

411-4 

508-0 

565-6 

290-3 

296-1 

312-2 

Austria  . 

696-9 

780-5 

902-3 

1,359-1 

1,416-5 

2,105-7 

1,761-3 

Belgiuin-Luxembourg' 

.  1,384-6 

1,343-3 

1,316-5 

1,7.32-8 

2,414-7 

Brazil 

469-9 

483-4 

452-7 

306-0 

326-8 

528-3 

Canada 

492-7 

670-4 

759-6 

229-6 

361-0 

396-0 

Denmark 

723-0 

844-1 

905-9 

887-3 

1,021-5 

1,055-5 

Egypt  . 

134-4 

108-5 

110-8 

227-6 

265-1 

266-2 

Finland  . 

363-0 

327-1 

354*6 

311-1 

426-6 

421-2 

Prance 

.  1,444-9 

1,345-4 

1,546-5 

1,457-5 

1,947-1 

2,262-8 

Greece 

189-5 

215-7 

252-4 

251-2 

336-0 

415-2 

India 

268-2 

189-2 

252-2 

689-8 

819-0 

1,126-4 

Indonesia 

.361-5 

326-2 

334-7 

211-5 

285-2 

309-2 

Italy 

.  1,043-5 

1,222-9 

1,552-8 

1,433-8 

1,656-1 

1,999-5 

Netherlands 

.  1,770-3 

2,001-9 

2,257-6 

2,422-1 

2,875-7 

3,24o-7 

Norway  . 

347-8 

437-7 

453-2 

598-5 

827-9 

853-3 

Saar  Territory  . 

673-4 

676-4 

731-7 

362-9 

610-0 

689-7 

Spain 

395-1 

429-2 

457-2 

367-1 

446-7 

399-3 

Sweden 

.  1,103-4 

1,275-5 

1,486-2 

1,779-3 

1,956-4 

2,168-7 

Switzerland 

846-3 

958-6 

1,041-6 

1,626-6 

1,871-6 

2,206-4 

Turkey 

282-7 

281-9 

205-3 

513-3 

391-5 

266-7 

Union  of  South 

Airica 

266-9 

299-8 

348-4 

317-0 

350-1 

619-7 

U.K. 

865-8 

1,146-7 

1,135-3 

1,026-0 

1,257-2 

1,406-7 

U.S.A.  . 

.  3,202-0 

3,969-8 

5,628-9 

1,611-1 

2,073-7 

2,493- r 

Yugoalavia 

157-6 

210-0 

236-4 

233-0 

198-7 

326-6 

The  main  items  of  German  imports  in  1957  were  processed  foodstuffs 
($2, 375m.)  and  raw  materials  ($2, 233m.);  exports,  finished  manufactures 
($6, 907m.)  and  semi-finished  manufactures  ($990m.). 

Der  Aussenhandel  der  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland.  Ed.  Statiatisches  Bimdesamt,  Wiesbaden 
Erhard,  L.,  Germany’s  Comeback  in  the  World  Markel.  London,  1954 


Total  trade  between  Federal  Germany  and  the  U.K.,  according  to  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  returns  (in  £  sterling) ; 


1954 


1955  1956  1957 


1958 


Imports  to  U.K.  .  77,553,792 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  70,600,029 

Re-exports  fi’om  U.K.  16,785,609 


91,275,024 

76,933,284 

18,641,228 


109,947,465 

92,145,915 

19,256,212 


124,578,777 

105,049,769 

18,741,706 


135,939,112 

123,281,383 

17,395,481 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  On  1  Aug.  1958  the  West  Germ, an  mercantile  marine  com¬ 
prised  2,661  ocean-gomg  vessels  of  4,146,341  GRT  (4,492,708  in  1939  for 
the  whole  of  Germany). 

The  inland-waterways  fleet  in  the  Federal  Republic  (without  the  Saar¬ 
land)  on  31  Dec.  1 957  comprised  4,404,000  tons.  The  length  of  the  navigable 
rivers  and  canals  in  use  as  of  1  Jan.  1958  was  4,350  km. 
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Sea-going  ships  (foreign  trade  only)  in  1957  loaded  14,148,700  metric  tons 
entering  (14,492,000  in  1936)  and  unloaded  44,304,900  metric  tons  clearing 
(21,638,000  in  1936)  in  the  ports  of  the  Federal  Repubhc.  Inland  waterways 
carried  142-3m.  metric  tons  in  1957  (100,253,000  in  1936). 

Roads.  On  31  March  1958  the  total  length  of  classified  roads  in  the 
Federal  Republic  was  133,733  km,  including  2,260  km  autobahn,  24,718  km 
highways,  67,541  km  first-class  and  49,213  km  second-class  country  roads. 
Motor  vehicles  licensed  in  the  Federal  Republic  on  1  Jan.  1958  numbered 
6,381,400  (including  2,348,300  motor  cycles,  2,688,100  passenger  cars, 
616,900  trucks,  29,200  buses  and  659,200  tractors). 

Railways.  The  total  operative  length  of  railway  line  in  the  Federal 
Republic  (without  the  Saarland)  was  36,057  km  (30,446  Federal  Railways, 
6,611  private  railw'ays)  on  31  Dec.  1957;  of  these  3,226  km  were  electrified. 
In  1957  the  railways  (including  ships  owned  by  the  Federal  Railways) 
earned  1 ,840m.  passengers  and  329m.  metric  tons  of  freight. 

Post.  The  Federal  Republic  (including  Berlin  (West)  but  without  the 
Saarland)  had,  on  31  Dec.  1957,  27,343  post  offices  and  agencies  and  10,853 
telecommunications  offices.  The  total  length  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
network  was  137,500  km  lines  with  538,800  km  two-wire  circuits  and  214,700 
km  cables  with  14,208,000  km  pairs.  Number  of  telephones,  4,667,000. 
Number  of  wireless  licences,  14,400,244;  of  television  licences,  1,211,935. 

The  postal  bus  services  covered,  in  1957,  177m.  km  and  carried  354-4m. 
passengers. 

The  post  office  savings  banks  had,  on  31  Dec.  1957,  8,679,000  depositors 
with  DM  1,822m.  to  their  credit. 

In  the  financial  year  1956  the  postal  revenues  amounted  to  DM  3,862-5m. 
and  the  expenditure  to  DM  3,723-3m. 

Aviation.  The  Deutsche  Lufthansa  A.G.  (set  up  on  6  Jan.  1953,  as 
A.G.  fiir  Luftverkehrsbedarf  and  renamed  on  6  Aug.  1954),  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Cologne,  has  capital  of  DM  80m.,  that  shall  be  raised  by  not  more 
than  DM  40m.;  the  Fedei'al  Republic  owns  72%,  Land  North  Rhine- 
Westphaha  7-5%,  the  Federal  Railways  4%  and  private  industry  16%. 

In  1955  the  Imfthansa  began  to  operate  internal,  European  and  North 
Atlantic,  in  1966,  South  Atlantic  and  Near  East  routes.  In  1957  the  Luft¬ 
hansa  carried  386,000  passengers. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

Pursuant  to  the  laws  issued  on  the  monetary  reform  by  the  military 
governors  of  the  British,  American  and  French  Zones,  from  18  to  26  .Tune 
1948,  the  ‘Reichsmark’  w'as  replaced  by  the  ‘Deutsche  Mark.’  The  RM 
notes  circulated  by  the  former  Reichsbank  were  exchanged  for  DMs  at 
the  ratio  of  1  to  1  up  to  the  amount  of  RM  60,  and  all  amounts  exceeding 
RM  600  as  well  as  all  bank  and  saving  deposits  at  the  ratio  of  RM  100  to 
DM  6-5.  All  RM  habilities,  including  securities,  were  depreciated  at  the 
ratio  of  10  to  1. 

On  14  Feb.  1948  the  Bank  of  German  Lander  (Bank  deutscher  Lander) 
was  established  in  Frankfurt  as  the  central  bank  of  issue  for  the  Federal 
Republic  and  designated  the  exclusive  agency  for  issuing  notes  and  coins. 
The  Bank  of  German  Lander  was  the  central  reserve  bank  of  the  Land  Central 
Banks  (Landeszentralbanken)  set  up  in  the  Lander  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public,  and  maintains  business  connexions  only  with  them  and  with  the 
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Federal  Administration.  The  Land  Central  Banks  in  the  Lander  were  ‘re¬ 
serve  banks  ’  for  the  credit  and  saving  banks  existing  in  the  Lander  concerned. 

The  Land  Central  Banks  and  the  Berlin  Central  Bank  were  merged  with 
the  Bank  deutscher  Lander  as  from  1  Aug.  1957.  The  Bank  deutsoher 
Lander  became  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank. 

The  most  important  items  of  the  balance  sheets  of  the  Deutsche  Bundes¬ 
bank  in  Frankfurt  on  31  Julj^  1958,  were  as  follows  (in  DM  Im.) : 


Assets 

Gold .  10,766-4 

Balances  at  foreign  banks  and  money  market  investments  abroad  .  .  .  8,312-4 

Foreign  notes,  coins,  bills  and  cheques  .......  149-0 

Loans  to  international  institutions  and  consolidation  loans  to  foreign  Central 

Banks  .............  6,944-6 

Domestic  bills  of  exchange  and  advances  against  securities  ....  889-9 

Cash  advances,  treasury  bills  and  non-interestbearing  treasury  bonds  .  .  108-5 

Equalization  claims  *  ..........  1,624-6 

Liabilities 

Bank  notes  in  circulation  J  •  17,110’7 

Deposits  .............  10,271-9 


^  From  the  monetary  reform. 

On  30  June  1958  the  circulation  of  coins  in  the  Federal  RepubUo 
amounted  to  D5I  1,135m. ;  that  of  notes  and  coins  to  DM  17,283m.  For  the 
par  value  of  the  Deutschemark  see  p.  24. 

The  rate  of  exchange  for  DM  (West)  has  been  fixed  at  11-76  to  the  £ 
and  4-20  to  the  US$. 

The  legal  tender  of  Berlin  is  the  German  Mark  (DM),  viz.,  the  DM  (East) 
in  the  Soviet  Sector  and  the  DM  (West)  in  the  Western  Sectors.  Originally, 
a  restricted  circulation  of  the  DM  (East)  was  permitted  in  the  Western 
Sectors.  On  20  March  1949  when  the  DM  (West)  became  the  only  legal 
tender  of  the  Western  Sectors,  the  Zentralbank  of  Berlin  was  established. 
Its  functions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Zentralbanks  of  the  Lander  of  the 
Federal  Repubho.  The  Berlin  Central  Bank  was  merged  with  the  Bank 
deutscher  Lander  as  from  1  Aug.  1957,  when  the  latter  became  the  Deutsche 
Bundesbank.  The  legal  tender  for  the  Western  Sectors  of  Berhn  is  being 
issued  by  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank  (formerly  Bank  deutscher  Lander). 

On  25  Aug.  1958,  1  DM  (West)  was  exchanged  for  4-40  DM  (East). 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  force. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  the  Fedebal  Geeman  Republic  in  Great  Britain 
(21-23  Belgrave  Square,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  Hans  Heinrich  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld,  G.C.V.O. 
(accredited  26  May  1955). 

Minister.  Dr  J.  F.  Ritter,  K.C.V.O.  Counsellors.  Dr.  G.  Moltmann, 
Professor  Dr  F.  Caspari,  C.V.O. ;  F.  G.  von  Tschirschky,  C.V.O. ;  E.  von 
Holleben  {Legal  Adviser) ;  D.  Keller  (Commercial) ;  Dr.  E.  Giirster  (Cultural). 
First  Secretaries.  Dr.  R.  Knickenberg;  Dr  H.  Scherer,  M.V.O.  (Press). 
Service  Attaches.  Col.  H.  von  Ploetz,  C.V.O.  (Air);  Col.  K.  Boehm  (Army); 
Lieut.-Cdr  A.  Zimmermann  (Navy). 

There  are  German  consulates  at  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. 

The  Federal  Republic  also  maintains  embassies  in  Afghanistan,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia, 
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Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Ethiopia,  France,  Ghana,  Greece,  Iceland,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Italy, 
Japan,  Korea,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Malaya,  Mexico,  Morocco, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Thailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab  Republic,  U.S.A.,  Uruguay,  Vatican  and 
Venezuela;  and  legations  in  Burma,  Ceylon,  Haiti,  Irish  Republic,  Jordan. 
Libya,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Federal  German  Rephelio 

Ambassador.  Sir  Christopher  Steel,  K.C.M.G.,  M.V.O. 

Ministers.  M.  S.  Williams,  C.M.G.;  J.  A.  Ivl.  Marjoribanks,  C.M.G. 
{Economic). 

Counsellors.  P.  A.  Wilkinson,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.;  J.  M.  Fisher  {Inforrna- 
tion)-,  R.  Cecil  (Cultural);  C.  Whitworth,  M.B.E.  G.  W.  J. 

Cole  (Labour). 

First  Secretaries.  F.  W.  Marten,  M.C.;  R.  J.  Stratton;  H.  A.  H. 
Cortazzi;  P.  N.  Lunn,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.;  J.  E.  Jackson;  P.  L.  V.  Mallet; 
R.  F.  Stretton;  J.  K.  Hanna;  N.  Statham;  G.  R.  Denman;  A.  G.  Elgar; 
E.  G.  Harman. 

Service  AttacMs.  Capt.  E.  F.  Hamilton-Meikle,  M.B.E.,  R.N.  (Naval); 
Brig.  G.  V.  Britten,  C.B.E.  (Military);  Air  Cdre  J.  N.  Tomes,  C.B.E.  (Air). 

There  are  British  consular  representatives  at  Berlin,  Bremen,  Diissel- 
dorf,  Frankfurt,  Hamburg,  Hanover  ,Kiel,  Munich  and  Stuttgart. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  central  statistical  agency  is  the  Statistisches  Bundesamt 
(P.O.  Box  828,  Wiesbaden).  President:  Dr  Gerhard  Piirst. 

The  Bundesamt  publishes  :  Statistisches  Jahrbnch  fiir  die  Bundesrepuhlik  Deutsctiland 
(latest  issue,  1958);  Statistisches  Taschenbuch  195S  (also  in  English  and  Fi-ench);  Wirtschafts- 
kunde  der  Bundesrepnblik  Deutschland  (1955);  Wirtschaft  und  Statislik  (monthly,  from  1949); 
Statistik  der  Bundesrepublik  Detdschland  (1948  11;  210  vols.  to  1958);  Die  Bundesstatistik 
(also  in  English:  Federal  Statistics,  The  Activities  of  the  Fed.  Stat.  Office'),  1964;  supplements. 

1955,  1956.  :  ee  , 

Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  191S-45.  H.M.S.O..  1949  ff. 

Documents  on  Germany  under  Occupation,  1946-54.  Ed.  B.  Euhm  von  Oppen.  E.  Inst,  of 
Intern.  Affairs,  1955 

Dickinson,  R.  B.,  The  Regions  of  Germany.  London,  1945 

Steinberg,  S.  H.,  A  Short  Ui.Hory  of  Germany.  London,  1944;  German  ed.,  Mainz,  1964 
Wiskemaun,  B.,  Germany's  Eastern  Neighbours.  R.  Inst,  of  Intern.  Affairs,  1956 
Zink,  H.,  The  United  States  in  Germany,  1944-55.  New  York,  1957 

National  Library.  Deutsche  Bibliothek,  Untermainkai  14,  Frankfurt  (Main).  Director  : 
Professor  Hanna  Wilhelm  Bppelsheimer. 


THE  LANDER 

BADEN-WURTTEMBERG 

Constitution.  The  Land  Baden-Wiirttemberg  is  a  merger  of  the  3 
Lander,  Baden,  Wiirttemberg-Baden  and  Wiirttemberg-Hohenzollern, 
which  were  formed  in  1945.  The  merger  was  approved  by  a  plebiscite  held 
on  9  Dec.  1951,  when  70%  of  the  population  of  the  3  Lander  voted  in  its 
favour. 

The  Diet,  elected  on  4  March  1956,  consists  of  56  Christian  Democrats, 
36  Social  Democrats,  21  Free  Democrats  and  7  Refugee  Party. 
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The  government  is  a  coalition  of  Christian  Democrats,  Social  Democrats, 
Eree  Democrats  and  Refugee  Party,  with  Dr  Kurt-Georg  Kiesinger  (CDU) 
as  Prime  Minister. 


Area  and  Population.  Baden-Wiirttemberg  comprises  35,750-14  sq. 
km,  with  a  population  (at  31  Dec.  1957)  of  7,301,900  (3,424,400  males, 
3,877,500  females),  including  1,288,000  expellees.^ 

The  Land  is  administratively  divided  into  4  areas  (North  Wiirttem- 
berg.  North  Baden,  South  Baden,  South  Wurttemberg-Hohenzollem), 
9  urban  and  63  rural  districts,  and  numbers  3,382  communes.  The  capital 
is  Stuttgart. 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years; 

Live  births 

1955  .  118,015 

1956  .  125,941 

1957  .  130,302 


Marriages 

63,295 

66,177 

66,361 


Divorces 

5,163 

5,087 

5,292 


Deaths 

73,643 

75,784 

79,417 


Eeligion.  On  13  Sept.  1950,  49-4%  of  the  population  were  Protestants, 
47-2%  Roman  Catholics  and  3-4%  members  of  other  denominations  or 
without  religious  aiBliation. 

Education.  There  were  in  1957  4,211  elementary  schools  with  18,849 
teachers  and  648,622  pupils;  54  intermediate  schools  with  1,077  teachers 
and  33,041  pupils;  315  secondary  schools  with  6,850  teachers  and  127,842 
pupils;  2,224  professional  schools  with  6,672  teachers  and  338,897  pupils; 
3  Universities  (Heidelberg,  6,353 ;  Freiburg,  6,493 ;  Tubingen,  6,039  students 
in  winter  term  1957-58);  2  technical  high  schools  (Stuttgart,  4,792;  Karls¬ 
ruhe,  4,882  students);  1  school  of  economics  (Mannheim),  1  agricultural 
high  school  (Stuttgart^Hohenheim),  6  high  schools  for  music,  2  academies 
of  art,  and  16  teachers’  training  colleges. 

Health.  There  were,  in  1957,  691  hospitals  with  78,666  beds. 

Social  Welfare.  In  the  fiscal  year  1  April  1957-31  March  1958  public 
assistance,  including  assistance  in  homes  and  hospitals,  was  given  to  151,702 
persons  (as  at  31  March  1958)  and  amounted  to  DM  168,669,000  or  DM  23-18 
per  head  of  population. 

Justice.  There  are  2  supreme  courts,  17  county  courts  and  119  district 
courts. 

Labour.  The  total  number  of  employees  was  2,821,600  at  30  June  1958; 
that  of  unemployed,  22,300.  Of  the  total  working  population,  including 
employers  and  unemployed,  at  the  census  of  13  Sept.  1960,  26-1%  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  forestry;  45-8%  in  manufacturing  and  building; 
12-6%  in  commerce  and  transport;  15-5%  in  public  and  private  services. 


Agriculture.  Area  and  yield  of  the  most  important  crops : 


A.rea  (in  1,000  hectares) 

Yield  (in 

1,000  metric  tons) 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Rye 

48-9 

44-5 

41-9 

99-7 

10-8 

98-6 

Wheat  . 

234-9 

204-6 

229-5 

614-2 

603-3 

700-2 

Barley  . 

151-1 

175-2 

164-2 

333-1 

423-7 

404-5 

Oats 

87-4 

87-7 

84-2 

205-3 

212-3 

199-6 

Potatoes 

127-3 

132-4 

134-3 

2,627-0 

3,069-8 

2,864-3 

Sugar  beet 

15-6 

15-6 

17-4 

622-7 

618-8 

737-0 

'  ‘Expellees’  (Verlriehene),  according  to  official  West  German  usage,  are  (1)  all  German 
nationals  who  on  1  Sept.  1939  had  their  permanent  residence  either  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse 
line  or  abroad,  and  (2)  their  children  born  anywhere  at  any  time  after  1939. 
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Livestock  (3  Dec.  1957):  Cattle,  1,748,000  (including  859,800  mUch 
cows);  horses,  112,500;  pigs,  1,622,900;  sheep,  165,900;  goats,  139,100; 
poultry,  7,852,800. 

Industry.  In  June  1958,  10,086  establishments  (with  more  than  10 
employees)  employed  1,317,200  persons;  of  these  197,300  were  employed  in 
machine  construction;  170,600  in  textile  industry;  148,600  in  electrical 
engineering;  100,600  in  car  building. 

Communications.  On  31  March  1958  there  were  320  km  autobahn, 
3,655  km  of  federal  roads,  11,675  km  of  first-class  and  8,842  km  of  second- 
class  highways.  Motor  vehicles,  at  1  Jan.  1958,  numbered  1,013,300,  includ¬ 
ing  407,900  passenger  cars,  3,700  buses,  77,300  lorries,  117,100  tractors  and 
402,000  motor  cycles. 

STATISTICAL  INTORMATIOX.  The  Statistischee  Landesamt  (Neckarstr.  18b,  Stuttgart), 
{President ;  Dr  Paul  Jostook),  publishes:  Statistische  Monatshefte  Baden~W  urttemberg  •, 
Jahrbiicher  fiir  Statistii  und  Landeskunde  von  fioden-IVurilemfier^  (quarterly);  Statistik  von 
Baden-W iirUemberg  (series);  Stalistisches  Handbuch  Baden^W urttemberg  (1955) 

Spreng,  R.,  and  others.  Die  Verjassung  des  Landes  Baden-W  urttemberg.  Stuttgart,  1954 


BAVARIA 

Bayern 

Constitution.  The  Constituent  Assembly,  elected  on  30  June  1946,  passed 
a  constitution  on  the  lines  of  the  democratic  constitution  of  1919,  but  with 
greater  emphasis  on  state  rights;  this  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Christian 
Social  Union  and  the  Social  Democrats. 

The  elections  for  the  Diet,  held  on  23  Nov.  1958,  had  the  following 
results :  102  Christian  Social  Union,  64  Social  Democrats,  14  Bavarian 
Party,  16  Refugee  Association,  8  Free  Democratic  Party. 

The  cabinet  is  a  coalition  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  the  Free 
Democrats  and  the  Refugee  Association  (BHE)  and  is  headed  by  Minister 
President  Dr  Hanns  Seidel  (CSU). 

Area  and  Population.  Bavaria,  without  the  Palatinate,  has  an  area  of 
70,648-60  sq.  km.  The  capital  is  Munich.  There  are  7  areas,  191  urban 
and  rural  districts  and  7,126  communes.  The  population  (31  Dec.  1967) 
numbered  9,192,800  (4,266,200  males,  4,936,600  females),  including  1,755,600 
expellees. 1 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years: 


Live  births 

1955  ....  145,122 

1956  .  .  .  152,876 

1967  ....  158,839 


Marriages  Divorces  Deaths 

79,617  7,257  10.3,376 

81,.394  6,773  103,778 

81,768  6,728  108,041 


Religion.  On  13  Sept.  1950  there  were  71-9%  Roman  Catholics,  26-5% 
Protestants,  0-1%  Jews  and  1-5%  without  denominational  allegiance. 

Education.  In  1957-68  there  were  7,081  elementary  schools,  with  27,469 
teachers  and  904,453  pupils;  483  secondary  schools,  with  8,788  teachers  and 
182,110  pupils;  758  farmers’  vocational  centres,  with  80,198  pupils;  227 
technical,  commercial  and  domestic  colleges,  with  3,078  teachers  and  284,281 

*  See  footnote  on  p.  1047. 
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pupils;  407  special  schools,  with  2,225  teachers  and  49,409  pupils;  16 
teachers’  training  colleges,  with  116  teachers  and  2,611  pupils. 

In  winter  term  1957-58  there  were  3  Universities  (Munich,  14,882; 
Erlangen,  3,060;  Wurzburg,  3,235  students)  the  Technical  University  of 
Munich,  5,564;  the  Nuremberg  School  of  Economics  and  Social  Sciences, 
1,048;  the  Roman  Catholic  Theological  Colleges  at  Augsburg,  Bamberg, 
Dillingen,  Eichstatt,  Freising,  Passau  and  Regensburg,  844;  the  Protestant 
Theological  College  at  Neuendettelsau,  199  students. 

Health.  There  were,  in  1957,  804  hospitals  with  99,379  beds. 

Social  Welfare.  In  the  fiscal  year  1  April  1957 — 31  March  1958  pubhc 
assistance,  including  assistance  in  homes  and  hospitals,  was  given  to  201,471 
persons  (as  at  31  March  1958)  and  amounted  to  DM  206,689,000  or  DM  22-52 
per  head  of  population. 

Justice.  There  were,  on  1  Jan.  1958,  167  district  courts,  21  county 
courts,  3  courts  of  appeal,  a  supreme  court  and  a  supreme  constitutional 
court;  there  were  also  a  Land  labour  court,  11  county  labour  courts,  an 
administrative  court  and  6  lower  administrative  courts,  a  Land  social  court 
and  7  county  social  courts. 

Labour.  The  total  number  of  employees  was  3,189,500  at  30  June  1958, 
that  of  unemployed,  100,300.  Of  the  total  working  population,  including 
employers  and  unemployed,  at  the  census  of  13  Sept.  1950,  30-6%  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  forestry;  40-9%  in  manufacturing  and  building; 
13-1%  m  commerce  and  transport;  15-4%  in  public  and  private  services. 

Agriculture.  Area  and  yield  of  the  most  important  products ; 

Area  (1,000  hectares)  Yield  (1,000  metric  tons) 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Wlieat  . 

.  344-2 

395-3 

386-1 

392-7 

732-6 

1,038-1 

1,087-3 

1,089-5 

Rye 

.  377-2 

370-0 

353-1 

346-8 

869-6 

765-7 

823-3 

768-2 

Barley  . 

.  347-6 

.331-9 

359-8 

3.55-7 

829-2 

799-9 

924-0 

953-7 

Oats 

.  251-7 

241-2 

249-2 

238-5 

576-4 

542-8 

576-7 

610-0 

Potatoes 

.  320-9 

313-1 

318-1 

314-8 

6,075-4 

6,2.3.8-S 

8,295-7 

7,339-8 

Sugar  beet 

27-7 

30-8 

33-0 

34-5 

1,035-0 

1,128-5 

1,178-1 

1,182-8 

Livestock  (3  Dec.  1957) :  3,752,900  cattle  (including  1,802,600  milch  and 
draught  cows) ;  204,800  horses;  255,300  sheep;  122,100  goats ;  3,218,900 
pigs;  14,201,300  poultry. 

Industry.  In  June  1958,  10,574  establishments  (with  more  than  10 
employees)  employed  1,078,200  persons;  of  these  144,600  were  employed  in 
electrical  engineering;  120,200  in  machine  construction;  113,700  in  textile 
industry;  74,000  in  industry  of  clothing. 

Mineral  production  (in  metric  tons)  in  1957  amounted  to  47,100  coal 
(19,533  in  1938),  5,089,406  lignite  (2,881,422),  1,340,009  iron  ore  (1,237,930), 
62,640  pyrites  (29,497),  66,516  salt  (64,048),  240,693  kaolin  (218,181).  The 
number  of  miners  on  30  June,  1957,  was  14,295  (12,635  in  1938). 

The  electrical  production  in  1956  was  12,032m.  kwh.,  of  which  7,990m. 
kwh.  were  hydro-electric. 

Communications.  There  were,  on  31  March  1 958,  27,235  km  of  ‘  classified ’ 
roads  including  683  km  autobahn,  5,814  km  federal  roads,  10,485  km  of 
first-class  and  10,353  km  of  second-class  highways.  Number  of  motor 
vehicles,  at  1  Jan.  1958,  was  1,340,700  including  482,900  cars,  92,300  lorries, 
221,600  tractors,  632,300  motor  cycles. 
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Statistical  Information.  The  Bavarian  Statistical  Office  (51,  Neuhauser  St,,  iTunich  2) 
was  founded  in  1833.  President  t  Br  Karl  Wagner.  It  publishes:  StaXulisches  Jahrbuch 
fur  Bayern  (1958). — Statifitisches  Taschenbuch  fiir  Bayern  (1957). — Bayern  in  Zahlen.  Monthly 
(from  Jan.  1947). — ZeiL-ichrift  des  Bayerischen  StalifXvichen  Ixmdesartits.  1868-1943;  1948  ff. 
— Beitrage  exit  Blatisiik  Bayems.  1850  IL — StatUtische  Berickte  {Informationsdienst).  1960  ff. 
— Statislik  fur  Jedermann.  1950  ff. 

Nawiasty,  H.  and  Lensser,  C.,  Die  Verfassttng  des  Freistaates  Bayern  vom  2.  Dee.  1946. 
Munich,  1948 

State  Library.  Bayerisohe  Staatsbibliothek,  Munich  22.  Director-Oeneral :  Dr  Qnstav 
Hofmann. 


BERLIN 

Government.  Greater  Berlin  was  under  quadripartite  Allied  government 
(Kommandatura)  until  1  July  1948,  when  the  Soviet  element  withdrew. 
On  30  Nov.  1948  a  separate  Municipal  Government  was  set  up  in  the  Soviet 
Sector. 

Area.  The  total  area  of  Berlin  is  883-8  sq.  km,  of  which  Western  Berlin 
covers  481  sq.  km  and  the  Soviet  Sector  402-8  sq.  km.  The  British  Sector 
includes  the  administrative  districts  of  Tiergarten,  Charlottenburg,  Wilmers- 
dorf  and  Spandau ;  the  American  Sector  those  of  lireuzherg,  NeukoUn,  Tem- 
pelhof,  Schoneberg,  Zehlendorf  and  Steglitz ;  the  French  Sector  covers  the 
administrative  districts  of  Wedding  and  Reinickendorf,  and  the  Soviet 
Sector,  those  of  Mitte,  Friedrichshain,  Prenzlauer  Berg,  Pankow,  Weissensee, 
Lichtenberg,  Treptow  and  Kopenick.  The  British,  American  and  French 
sectors  form  an  administrative  unit,  called  Western  Berlin. 

Western  Berlin 

Constitution  and  Government.  According  to  the  constitution  of  1  Sept. 
1950,  Berlin  is  simultaneously  a  Land  of  the  Federal  Republic  (though  not 
yet  formally  incorporated)  and  a  city.  It  is  governed  by  a  House  of 
Repiresentatives  (200  members) ;  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate, 
consisting  of  the  Ruling  Burgomaster,  the  deputy  Burgomaster  and  not 
more  than  16  senators. 

In  the  municipal  elections,  held  on  7  Dec.  1958,  the  Social  Democrats 
obtained  78  seats ;  the  Christian  Democrats,  55  seats ;  73  unallotted  seats 
remain  reserved  for  the  Soviet  Sector.  The  government  is  a  coalition  of 
Social  Democrats  and  Christian  Democrats. 

Head  of  the  Administration.  Willy  Brandt  (Social  Democrat), 

Population.  Census  of  13  Sept.  1950,  2,146,952  (911,604  males,  1,235,448 
females).  According  to  the  1950  census,  73-2%  were  Protestants,  11-2% 
Roman  Catholics,  0-2%  Jews.  Estimated  population,  31  Dec.  1967, 
2,228,500  (946,600  males,  1,281,900  females),  including  184,300  expellees. ^ 

Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years: 

Marriages  Divorces  Deaths 

18,379  6,477  30,526 

19,044  5,065  32,207 

19,927  4,884  33,900 

Education.  Western  Berlin,  in  May  1957,  had  487  pubUc  and  private 
schools,  8,349  teachers  and  224,183  pupils  (including  47  special  schools  with 

'  See  footnote  on  p.  1047, 


Live  birthg 

1956  .  17,116 

1956  .  .  .  17,486 

1957  .  .  .  17,863 
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538  teachers  and  7,835  pupils);  90  vocational  schools  (Nov.  1957),  1,635 
teachers  and  86,631  pupils;  114  technical  schools  (Nov.  1957),  476  teachers 
and  8,452  pupils. 

There  are  in  Western  Berhn  a  Free  University  (with  10,846  students  in 
winter  term  1957-68),  a  Technical  University  (7,409),  high  schools  of  fine 
arts  (716),  music  (438),  politics  (401),  a  teachers’  training  college  (944).  and 
an  independent  theological  high  school  (266). 

Health.  There  were,  in  1957,  151  hospitals  with  29,146  beds. 

Social  Welfare.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  31  March  1958  public  assistance, 
including  assistance  in  homes  and  hospitals,  was  given  to  168,612  persons 
(as  at  31  March  1958)  and  amounted  to  DM  166,923,000  or  DM  74-92  per 
head  of  population. 

Justice.  There  are  9  district  courts,  1  county  court,  1  court  of  appeal 
(Kammergericht),  1  administrative  court,  1  higher  administrative  court,  1 
labour  court,  1  Land  labour  court,  1  social  court  and  1  Land  social  court. 

Labour.  The  total  number  of  employees  was  858,100  at  30  June  1958, 
that  of  unemployed  79,800.  Of  the  total  working  population,  including 
employers  and  unemployed,  at  the  census  of  13  Sept.  1960,  43-3%  were 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  building;  23-3%  in  commerce  and  transport; 
29-2%  in  public  and  private  services. 

Agriculture.  Agricultural  area  (1957),  12,558  hectares,  including  3,252 
hectares  arable  land  and  8,762  hectares  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries. 

Livastock  (3  Dee.  1957):  Cattle,  5,100;  pigs,  13,200;  horses,  1,.500; 
sheep,  1,000. 

Industry.  In  June  1958,  3,055  establishments  (with  more  than  10 
employees)  employed  281,700  persons;  of  these  97,800  were  employed  in 
electrical  engineering;  34,700  in  machine  construction;  22,200  in  industr5'' 
of  clothing;  16,900  in  steel  construction. 

Communications.  There  were,  on  31  March  1958,  182  km  of  ‘classified’ 
roads.  On  1  Jan.  1958,  157,100  motor  vehicles  were  registered,  including 
97,600  passenger  cars,  25,400  lorries  and  30,200  motor  cycles. 

Statistical  Information.  The  Statistisches  Landesamt,  formerly  Statistisohes  Amt  der 
Stadt  Berlin,  was  founded  in  1862  (Berlin-Schoneberg,  Salzburger  St.  21-25).  OirectoT; 
Dipl.-Math.Katsch.  It  publishes:  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  (from  1867);  Berliner  Stalislik 
(monthly,  from  1947). 

Soviet  Sectob  (‘Democratic  Sector’) 

East  Berlin  is  the  capital  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  {see 
p.  1064). 

Head  of  the  Administration.  Friedrich  Ebert  (Soc.  Unity  Party). 

Population,  31  Dec.  1957,  1,110,000  (473,100  males,  636,900  females). 
In  1946,  70-7%  were  Protestants,  10-5%  Roman  Cathohcs,  0-2%  Jews. 
Vital  statistics  (1957):  Live  births,  13,149;  marriages,  10,643;  deaths, 
17,828. 

Education.  210  general  public  schools  (Dec.  1967)  with  4,273  teachers 
and  95,870  pupils,  62  vocational  schools  with  950  teachers  and  35,800  pupils, 
1  university  (with  9,123  students  on  30  Sept.  1957),  1  academy  for  economics 
(1,271  students)  1  academy  for  plastic  and  applied  arts  (341  students),  1 
academy  for  music  (204  students). 
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Public  Health.  44  hospitals  (31  Dec.  1957)  with  18,278  beds. 

Social  Welfare.  26,523  recipients  of  benefits  of  social  welfare  (31  Dec. 
1957);  expenditure  of  social  welfare  (1957)  DM  East  12,508,000. 

Agriculture.  Agriculturally  used  area  (15  June  1957)  15,428  hectares, 
including  7,621  hectares  arable  land  and  6,467  hectares  gardens,  orchards 
and  tree  nurseries.  Livestock  (3  Dec.  1957) :  9,600  cattle,  39,800  pigs, 
3,100  horses,  8,700  sheep. 

Industry.  981  establishments  (31  Dec.  1957)  employing  178,100  em¬ 
ployees,  including  694  private  establishments  (21,150  employees). 

Brnnn,  W.,  Die  rechtliche  ^politische  und  tcirtschaftliche  Lage  des  Berliner  Sowjetsektors.  Berlin 
1954 


BREMEN 

Feeie  Hansestadt  Bremen 


Constitution.  Pohtical  power  is  vested  in  the  House  of  Burgesses 
(Bilrgerschaft),  which  appoints  the  executive,  called  the  Senate. 

The  elections  of  9  Oct.  1955  had  the  following  result :  52  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  18  Christian  Democratic  Union,  4  Communists,^  18  German 
Party,  8  Free  Democratic  Party.  The  Senate  is  formed  by  a  coalition  of 
7  Social  Democrats,  2  Free  Democrats  and  3  Cluistian  Democrats;  its 
president  is  Wilhelm  Kaisen  (Socialist). 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  the  Land,  consisting  of  the  towns 
and  ports  of  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven,  is  403-77  sq.  km.  Estimated  popu¬ 
lation,  31  Dec.  1957,  664,100  (312,500  males,  351,600  females),  including 
97,900  expellees.® 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 


Live  birUis 

1955  ....  8,135 

1956  ....  8,816 

1957  ....  9,537 


Marriages 

Divorces 

Deaths 

6,311 

838 

6,672 

5,793 

790 

7,101 

5,820 

791 

7,272 

Religion.  On  13  Sept.  1950  there  were  474,142  Prote-stants  (84-9%), 
49,721  Roman  Cathohcs  (8-9%),  106  Jews,  34,650  (6-2%)  members  of  other 
denominations  or  without  religious  affihation. 

Education.  On  16  May  1957  there  were  165  schools  (2,731  teachers, 
80,897  pupils),  and  (16  Nov.  1967)  40  vocational  schools  (1,091  teachers, 
37,519  pupils)  and  a  teachers’  training  college  (23  teachers,  249  students). 

Health.  There  were  in  1957,  16  hospitals  with  5,908  beds. 

Social  Welfare.  In  the  fiscal  year  1  April  1957-31  March  1958  public 
assistance,  including  assistance  in  homes  and  hospitals,  was  given  to  20,876 
persons  (as  at  31  March  1958)  and  amounted  to  DM  25,764,000  or  DM  38-99 
per  head  of  population. 

Justice.  There  are  1  state  court  (Staatsgerichtshof),  2  administrative 
courts,  1  treasury  court,  2  social  courts,  3  labour  courts,  3  lower  courts,  1 
county  court  and  1  court  of  appeal  (Oberlandesgericht). 

Labour.  The  total  number  of  employees  was  275,900  at  30  June  1958, 
that  of  unemployed,  9,300.  Of  the  total  working  population,  including 

'  When  the  Communist  Party  was  declared  illegal  by  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  in 
1956  these  4  seats  were  invalidated 

*  See  footnote  on  p.  1047 
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employers  and  imemployed,  at  the  census  of  13  Sept.  1950,  3-6%  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  fishing,  42-3%  m  manufacturing  and  building, 
30-8%  in  commerce  and  transport,  23-3%  in  official  and  private  services. 

Agriculture,.  Arable  land  (1957),  4,651  hectares;  yield  of  grain  crops, 
6,519  metric  tons;  root  crops  (potatoes,  sugar  beet  and  turnips),  39,611 
metric  tons. 

Livestock  (3  Dec.  1957) :  17,700  cattle ;  24,400  pigs;  900  sheep;  2,000 
horses ;  600  goats. 

Industry.  In  June  1958,  477  establishments  (with  more  than  10  em¬ 
ployees)  employed  106,600  persons;  of  these  19,600  were  employed  in  ship¬ 
building;  19,300  in  car- building;  12,200  in  machine  construction;  7,100 
in  electrical  engineering. 

Roads.  On  31  March  1968  there  were  24  km  of  autobahn,  68  km  of 
federal  roads,  83  km  of  first-class  and  66  km  of  second-class  highways. 
Registered  motor  vehicles  on  1  Jan.  1958  numbered  61,000,  including  36,500 
passenger  cars,  9,600  trucks,  1,000  tractors,  300  buses  and  13,100  motor 
cycles. 

Shipping.  Vessels  entered  in  1967,  11,324  of  19,320,195  net  tons  (com¬ 
pared  with  9,555  of  10,259,176  in  1938);  cleared,  11,269  of  19,363,705  net 
tons  (9,560  of  10,268,962  in  1938).  Sea  traiiic,  1967,  incoming,  9,311,127 
metric  tons  (4,022,977  in  1938);  outgoing,  6,566,003  metric  tons  (4,971,230 
in  1938). 

Statistical  information.  The  Statistisches  I.andesamt  (Hcrdentorsteinweg  37, 
Bremen)  was  founded  in  1850.  Director:  Dr  Wilhelm  Tetzlaft .  Its  current  putilication* 
include  :  Statistische  Mitteilungen  aits  Bremen  (from  1948). — Monatliche  Zwischenberichte 
(1949-53);  Statistische  Monatsberichle  (from  1954). — Statistische  Berichle  (1956). 

Beutin,  L.,  Bremen  und  Amerika.  Bremen,  1953 

State  library.  Bremer  Staatsbibliothek,  Breitenweg  44-46.  Director:  Dr  Wegener. 


HAMBURG 

Feeie  und  Hansbstadt  Hambueo 


Constitution.  The  constitution  of  1  July  1962  vests  the  supreme 
power  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  (Biirgerschaft)  of  120  members.  The 
executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  whose  12  members  are  elected  by  the 
Biirgerschaft. 

The  elections  of  10  Nov.  1957  had  the  following  results :  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  69;  Christian  Democrats,  41;  Free  Democrats,  10.  The  First 
Burgomaster  is  Max  Brauer  (Soo  ). 

By  a  law  of  21  Sept.  1949  the  territory  has  been  divided  into  7  admini¬ 
strative  districts,  each  with  a  mayor  and  council. 

Area  and  Population.  In  1938  the  territory  of  the  Free  Hanse  Town 
was  reorganized  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  city  and  its  18  rural  districts 
with  3  urban  and*  27  rural  districts  ceded  by  Prussia.  Total  area,  747-23 
sq.  km.  Population  (31  Dec.  1967),  1,786,800  (822,900  males,  963,900 
females),  including  237,500  expellees. ^ 

Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 


1966 
1956 

1967 


Lire  births 
18,660 
19,499 
21,187 


Marriages 


15,530 

16,.351 

16,619 


Divorces 


3,436 

3,389 

3,423 


Deaths 

20,371 

21,066 

22,201 


^  See  footnote  on  p.  1047. 
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Rdigion.  On  13  Sept.  1950  Evangelical  Church  and  Free  Churches 
78-26% ;  Roman  Cathohc  Church  6-5%  ;  Jewish  community  0-06%  ;  other 
denominations  0-74%  ;  14-44%  did  not  belong  to  any  religious  body. 

Education.  In  May  1957  there  were  330  general  public  schools  with 
6,612  teachers.  146,411  pupils  attended  the  elementar3'-  school,  18,023  the 
middle  school  and  25,076  the  secondary  school.  In  addition  there  were  47 
special  schools  (410  teachers,  7,178  pupils)  and  21  private  schools  (288 
teachers,  7,837  pupils).  In  winter  term  1957-58  the  University  of  Ham¬ 
burg  had  8,559  German  and  665  foreign  students.  The  high  school  for  fine 
arts  391  students  and  the  high  school  for  music  548  students. 

Health.  There  were,  in  1957,  59  hospitals  -with  19,548  beds. 

Social  Welfare.  In  the  fiscal  year  1  April  1957-31  March  1958  public 
assistance,  including  assistance  in  homes  and  hospitals,  was  given  to  51,749 
persons  (as  at  31  March  1958)  and  amounted  to  DM  73,041,900  or  DM  41-07 
per  head  of  population. 

Justice.  There  are  6  district  courts,  1  county  court,  1  court  of  appeal, 
2  administrative  and  2  labour  courts. 

Labcmr.  The  total  number  of  employees  w-as  772,000  at  30  June  1958, 
that  of  unemployed,  14,700.  Of  the  total  -working  population,  including 
employers  and  unemployed,  at  the  census  of  13  Sept.  1950,  2-6°o  -were 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  forestry;  41%  in  maniafacturing  and  building; 
32-2%  in  commerce  and  transport;  24-2%  in  public  and  private  services. 

Agriculture.  The  agricultural  area  comprised  38,150  hectares  in  1957. 
Yield,  in  metric  tons  (1957),  of  cereals,  15,835;  potatoes,  33,917. 

Livestock  (3  Dec.  1957):  Cattle,  19,300  (including  7,100  milch  cows); 
pigs,  37,700;  horses,  3,600;  sheep,  2,300;  goats,  2,000;  poxiltry,  457,500. 

Fisheries.  Turnover  in  1957  was  131,264  metric  tons  valued  at  DM 
64-8m. 

Industry.  In  June  1958,  1,520  establishments  (with  more  than  10 
employees)  employed  224,400  persons;  of  these  33,800  -v-ere  employed  in 
shipbuilding;  28,700  in  machine  construction;  23,400  in  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing;  16,100  in  chemical  industry. 

Communications.  On  31  March  1958  there  were  15  km  of  autobahn, 
95  km  of  federal  roads,  108  km  of  first-class  and  92  km  of  second-class 
highwaj's.  Number  of  motor  vehicles  (1  Jan.  1968),  180,400,  including 
112,700  passenger  cai-s,  28,300  lorries,  35,300  motor  cycles. 


Shipping.  Before  the  War,  Hamburg  was  the  third  Largest  port  in  the 
world  ;  it  is  still  the  biggest  German  port. 


Vessels 

1938 

1954 

1955 

1966 

1957 

Entered  :  Number 

18.149 

15,775 

16,688 

17,521 

17,604 

Tonnage 

20, .567, 311 

19,295,585 

21,163,696 

23,416,608 

24,262,324 

Cleared  :  Number 

19.316 

17,211 

18,265 

18,901 

18,526 

Tonnage 

20,547,148 

19,373,741 

21,292,943 

23,498,415 

24,334,685 

Books  of  Reference 

.STATisnoAli  Information.  The  Statistisches  Laudesamt  (Steckelhorn  12,  Hamburg  11) 
was  founded  in  1866.  Director:  Dr  Alfred  Urban.  Among  its  older  publications,  the  .Slanini 
de.i  Hamburger  Staates  (49  vote.,  1867-19.58)  is  the  most  important.  Current  publications 
include  :  Stali.Uische.^  Jahrbuch  ftir  die  Freie  und  Hanse.Uadt  Hamburg  (from  1925). — Hamburg 
«n  Zahleri  (from  1947). — Hamburger  M onaiszahlen,  formerly  Hamburger  Stalistisch^  Monalsbe- 
richte  (from  Oct.  1947). — Statistische  Berichle,  formerly  Hamburger  SlatisH.icke  Informatimen 
(from  Jan.  1954). 
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Handel  und  Schiffahrt  des  Hajens  Hamburg,  (Published  by  the  Handelsstatistischea  Amt). 
Annual,  from  1845 

MOlier,  K.  D.,  Das  letzte  Kapitel.  Hamburg,  1948 

Studt-Olsen,  B.,  Hamburg^  die  GeschidUe  ^ner  Stadt,  Hamburg,  1951 


HESSEN 

Constitution.  The  constitution  was  put  into  force  by  popular  referendum 
on  1  Dec.  1946.  The  Diet,  elected  on  23  Nov.  1968,  consists  of  48  Social 
Democrats,  32  Christian  Democrats,  9  Free  Democrats  and  7  Refugees 
Association. 

The  cabinet  is  a  coalition  of  Social  Democrats  and  Refugees  Association, 
headed  by  Minister  President  Dr  Georg  August  Zinn. 

Area  and  Population.  The  state  of  Hessen  comprehends  the  areas  of  the 
former  Prussian  provinces  Kurhessen  and  Nassau  (excluding  the  exclaves 
belonging  to  Hesse  and  the  rural  counties  of  Oberwesterwald,  Uuterwester- 
wald,  TTnterlahn  and  St  Goarshausen)  and  of  the  former  Volksstaat  Hessen, 
the  provinces  Starkenburg  (including  the  parts  of  Rheinhessen  east  of  the 
river  Rhine)  and  Oberhessen.  Hessen  has  an  area  of  21,107-82  sq.  km 
(8,149-86  sq.  mdes).  Its  capital  is  Wiesbaden.  There  are  3  areas,  48  urban 
and  rural  districts  and  2,705  communes.  Estimated  population,  31  Dec. 
1957,  was  4,599,700  (2,152,500  males,  2,447,300  females),  including  845,400 
expellees.^ 


V iTAL  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 


1955 

1956 

1957 


Live  births 
66,506 
68,990 
71,947 


Marriages 

40,243 

40,962 

41,341 


Divorces 

4,121 

3,905 

4,004 


Deaths 

50,865 

61,353 

52,769 


Eeligion.  On  13  Sept.  1950  there  were  2,773,002  Protestants  (64-1%), 
1,391,707  Roman  Catholics  (32-2%)  and  159,092  others  (3-7%). 

Education.  In  May  1957  there  were  2,790  primary  schools  (12,453 
teachers,  448,451  pupils),  42  middle  schools  (761  teachers,  22,758  pupils), 
164  secondary  schools  (4,267  teachers,  85,261  pupils);  in  Nov.  1957  there 
were  236  vocational,  professional  and  special  schools  (2,781  teachers,  200,103 
pupils),  56  agricultural  schools  (300  teachers,  3,464  students)  and  67  schools 
of  hygienics  (568  teachers,  2,246  students).  In  winter  term  1957-58  the 
University  of  Frankfurt  had  6,988,  the  University  of  Marburg,  4,774,  the 
University  of  Gieben,  944,  the  Technical  University  of  Darmstadt,  4,230 
students.  3  Roman  Catholic  theological  colleges  had  440;  1  Lutheran 
college  9  students;  5  teachers’  training  colleges  had  1,951  (Nov.  1957) 
students ;  3  colleges  for  fine  arts  and  music  had  352  students. 

Health.  There  were,  in  1957,  290  hospitals  with  50,342  beds. 

Social  Welfare.  In  the  fiscal  year  1  April  1957-31  March  1958  public 
as.sistance,  including  assistance  in  homes  and  hospitals,  was  given  to  112,191 
persons  (as  at  31  March  1958)  and  amounted  to  DM  115,730,000  or  DM  25-22 
per  head  of  population. 

Justice.  There  are  1  state  court,  1  supreme  administrative  court,  4 
administrative  courts,  1  Land  labour  court,  12  labour  courts,  1  Land  social 
court,  7  social  courts,  1  finance  court,  1  court  of  appeal,  9  county  courts,  83 

‘  See  footnote  on  p.  1047. 
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district  corirts.  Hessen  has  17  prisons,  12  remand  institutions,  8  juvenile 
reformatories  and  1  temporarjr  home  for  male  juvenile  prisoners. 

Labour.  The  total  number  of  employees  was  1,669,000  at  30  June 
1958,  that  of  unemployed,  30,400.  Of  the  total  working  population, 
including  employers  and  unemployed,  at  the  census  of  13  Sept.  1950,  23- 3% 
were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  fishing,  43-1%  in  manufacturing  and  build¬ 
ing,  16%  in  commerce  and  transport,  17-6%  in  official  and  private  services. 


Agriculture,.  Area  and  yield  of  the  most  important  crops: 


Area  (in  3,000  hectares) 

Yield  (in  1,000  metric  tons) 

1956 

1956 

1957 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Wheat 

106-4 

108-1 

117-0 

342-2 

357-1 

390-5 

Bye 

140-1 

134-8 

129-4 

366-0 

361-0 

334-7 

Barley  . 

38-3 

43-1 

60-1 

110-1 

132-0 

146-4 

Oats 

106-1 

103-0 

101-8 

289-7 

277-1 

245-2 

Potatoes 

97-4 

100-2 

94-2 

2,048-1 

2,250-6 

2,085-6 

Sugar  beet 

17-6 

18-5 

19-1 

629-9 

609-8 

658-0 

Livestock,  3  Dec.  1957 ;  Cattle,  790,900  (including  395,000  milk  cows) ; 
horses,  79,100;  pigs,  1,214,900;  sheep,  139,200;  goats,  101,400;  poultry, 
4,590,600. 

Industry.  In  June  1958,  4,631  establishments  (with  more  than  10 
employees)  employed  598,500  persons;  of  these  77,400  were  employed  in 
machine  construction;  62,400  in  chemical  industry;  58,900  in  electrical 
engineermg;  44,700  in  car  building. 

Roads.  On  31  March  1958  the  Land  Hessen  had  15,028  km  of  roads, 
including  389  km  autobahn,  2,525  km  federal  highways,  5,926  km  first-class 
highways  and  6,187  km  second-class  highways.  Motor  vehicles  licensed  on 
1  Jan.  1958  totalled  599,000,  including  258,200  passenger  cars,  2,300  buses, 
64,400  trucks,  48,400  tractors  and  232,400  motor  cycles. 

Statistical  Information.  The  Hessian  Laud  Statistical  Office  (Hhein  Str.  35,  Wies¬ 
baden)  was  established  in  Deo.  1945.  Dirertor:  Dr  Willi  HUfner.  Main  publications: 
Statiflisclies  Handhuch  fiir  das  Ixind  Hessen  (1953). — Staat  und  WirUehafl  in  Hessen  (Monthly). 
—Staiistisches  Taschenbucb  fiir  das  Land  Hessen  (1966). — Hessische  Bevdlkerungs-  urid 
WirtschafLskvside  (from  1955). — Hie  hessischen  Landkrcise  und  kreisfreien  Slddle  (from  1957). 
— Beitrdge  eur  Statistik  Hessens. 


LOWER  SAXONY 

Niedersachskn 

Oovernment.  The  Land  Niedersachsen  was  formed  on  1  Nov.  1946  by 
merging  the  former  Prussian  province  of  Hanover  and  the  Lander  Brunswick, 
Oldenburg  and  Schaumburg-Lippe.  The  Diet,  elected  on  24  April  1955, 
consists  of  57  Social  Democrats,  45  Christian  Democratic  Union,  20  German 
Party,  10  Free  Democratic  Party,  16  Refugees  Association  and  11  others. 

The  government  is  a  coahtion  of  the  Christian  and  Social  Democrats, 
and  the  German  Party,  headed  by  Minister  President  Heinrich  HeUwege 
(German  Party). 

Area  and  Population.  Lower  Saxony  (excluding  the  town  of  Bremer- 
haven  in  the  American  Zone  and  the  districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe  in  the  Soviet  Zone)  comprises  47,369  sq.  km,  and  is  divided  into  8 
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administrative  districts,  60  rural  districts,  16  towns  and  4,264  communes; 
capital,  Hanover. 

Estimated  population,  on  31  Dec.  1957,  was  6,496,100  (3,048,800  males, 
3,447,300  females),  including  1,662,900  expellees.^ 

Vital  Statistics  for  calender  years : 

Live  births  Marriages  Divorces  Deaths 

1965  .  .  .  102,333  53,438  6,217  68,665 

1956  ....  104,983  54,915  4,723  69,612 

1967  ....  108,221  64,275  4,414  71,804 


Religion.  On  13  Sept.  1950 
Roman  Catholics,  3-9%  others. 


there  were  77-3%  Protestants,  18-8% 


Education.  In  May  1957  there  were  4,836  elementary  schools  with 
18,653  teachers  and  642,001  pupils;  204  middle  schools  (2,953  teachers, 
76,696  pupils);  181  secondary  schools  (4,468  teachers,  97,702  pupils).  In 
Nov.  1957,  609  vocational  and  continuation  schools  (4,646  teachers,  305,689 
pupils);  in  winter  term  1957-58,  the  University  of  Gottingen  had  5,869 
students;  2  technical  high  schools  (7,745  students),  1  veterinary  college  (522 
students);  1  mining  academy  (1,291  students);  1  high  school  of  social 
sciences  (154  students);  1  high  school  for  music  (173  students)  and  10 
teachers’  training  colleges  (3,167  students). 

Health.  There  were,  in  1957,  434  hospitals  with  62,036  beds. 

Social  Welfare.  In  the  fiscal  year  1  April  1957-31  March  1958  public 
assistance,  including  assistance  in  homes  and  hospitals,  was  given  to  160,605 
persons  (as  at  31  March  1958)  and  amounted  to  DM  161,026,000  or  DM  24-79 
per  head  of  population. 

Justice.  There  are  135  district  courts,  11  county  courts,  3  courts  of 
appeal  and  1  supreme  court. 

Labour.  The  total  number  of  employees  was  2,359,300  in  June  1968, 
that  of  unemployed,  74,100.  Of  the  total  working  population,  including 
employers  and  unemployed,  at  the  census  of  13  Sept.  1950,  30-4%  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  fishing,  36-3%  in  manufacturing  and  building, 
15-1%  in  commerce  and  transport,  18-2%  in  public  and  private  services. 

Agriculture.  Area  and  yield  of  the  most  important  crops : 


Area  (In  1,000  hectares) 


Yield  (in  1,000  metric  tons) 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Wheat 

.  141-8 

140-5 

144-1 

151-0 

439-2 

414-6 

472-0 

552-7 

Bye 

.  432-7 

422-5 

446-9 

448-4 

1,145-2 

1,018-4 

1,122-0 

1,221-9 

Barley 

45-0 

69-5 

78-2 

86-3 

133-9 

215-1 

250-8 

306-8 

Oats 

.  196-0 

215-7 

207-9 

204-1 

548-8 

593-3 

577-9 

647-5 

Potatoes  . 

.  288-1 

276-1 

267-9 

271-7 

7,180-9 

6,511-9 

5,949-8 

6,959-2 

Sugar  beet 

.  105-0 

108-4 

107-2 

97-3 

3,666-5 

3,326-7 

2,734-6 

3,678-8 

Livestock,  3  Dec.  1957 :  Cattle,  2,252,400  (including  959,200  milk  cows); 
horses,  265,400;  pigs,  4,480,500;  sheep,  238,700;  goats,  88,300;  poultry, 
12,652,100. 

Industry.  In  June  1968,  4,492  establishments  (with  more  than  10 
employees)  employed  651,500  persons;  of  these  70,500  were  employed  in 
machine  construction;  67,600  in  car  building;  42,400  in  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing;  42,300  in  textile  industry. 

*  See  footnote  on  p.  1047. 
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Roads.  At  31  March  1958  there  were  in  Lower  Saxony  23,389  km  of 
roads,  including  360  km  autobahn,  4,272  km  federal  roads,  8,878  km  of 
first-class  and  9,888  km  second-class  highways.  Number  of  motor  vehicles, 
1  Jan.  1958,  was  770,900,  including  304,200  passenger  cars,  68,700  lorries, 
2,800  buses,  299,700  motor  cycles. 

St.4TISTICAIj  Iotobmahon.  The  ‘Niedersachsisches  Landesverwaltungsamt— Abteilung 
Statistik’  (Bertastr.  2,  Hannover)  fulfils  the  function  of  the  ‘  Statlstisches  Landesamt  fur 
Niedersachsen.’  Head  of  Division:  Regierungsdlrektor  Dr  Hans  Kraus.  Main  publications 
are:  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  Niedersachsen  (from  1950). — Statistische  Monatshefte  fiir 
Niedersachsen  (from  1947). 

Land  Ubeabt.  Niedersachsische  Landesbibliothek,  Hanover.  Director :  Dr  G.  Meyer. 


NORTH  RHINE-WESTPHALIA 

N  OEDEHEm-W  ESTFALEN 

Government.  The  Land  N ordrhein-W estfalen  is  governed  by  the  Christian 
Democratic  Union;  Minister  President,  Dr  Franz  Meyers.  The  Diet, 
elected  on  6  July  1958,  consists  of  104  Christian  Democrats,  81  Social 
Democrats,  15  Free  Democrats. 

Area  and  Population.  The  Land  comprises  33,958  sq.  km  (13,107 
sq.  miles),  after  84  sq.  km  were,  on  23  April  1949,  placed  under  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Belgian  administration.  The  territorial  alterations  pursuant  to 
the  treaty  of  24  Sept.  1966  have  not  been  taken  into  account.  It  is  divided 
into  6  areas,  38  urban  and  57  rural  districts.  Capital  Diisseldorf.  Esti¬ 
mated  population,  31  Dec.  1957,  16,193,300  (7,222,000  males,  7,971,300 
females),  including  2,340,400  expellees.’- 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years: 


Live  births 

1955  ....  234,274 

1956  ....  243,843 

1957  ....  256,698 


Marriages  Divorces  Deaths 

131,521  12,276  167.669 

137,288  12.036  165.379 

138,954  12,297  165,089 


Religion.  In  1960,  41%  were  Protestants  and  54-8%  Roman  Catholics. 

Education.  There  were,  in  1957,  6,273  primary  schools  with  33,489 
teachers  and  1 ,373,054  pupils,  and  717  secondary  schools  with  1 6,307  teachers 
and  332,224  pupils. 

The  Universities  of  Cologne,  Bonn  and  Munster,  the  Technical  University 
of  Aachen  and  the  Medical  Academy  of  Diisseldorf  had  32,927  students  in 
winter  term  1967-58. 

Health.  There  were,  in  1957,  785  hospitals  with  169,100  beds. 

Social  Welfare.  In  the  fiscal  year  1  April  1957-31  March  1958  public 
assistance,  including  assistance  in  homes  and  hospitals,  was  given  to  415,057 
persons  (as  at  31  March  1957)  and  amounted  to  DM  450,316,000  or  DM  29-78 
per  head  of  population. 

Justice.  There  are  178  district  courts,  19  county  courts  and  3  courts  of 
appeal. 

Labour.  The  total  number  of  employees  was  6,282,700  at  30  June  1968, 
that  of  unemployed,  91,800.  At  the  census  of  13  Sept.  1950  of  the  total 

’  See  footnote  on  p.  1047. 
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working  population,  including  employers  and  unemployed,  66-4%  were 
engaged  in  industry  and  building,  16-7%  in  commerce  and  transport,  16-2% 
in  public  and  private  services,  11-7%  in  agriculture  and  fishing. 

Agriculture.  Area  and  yield  of  the  most  important  crops: 

Area  (in  1,000  hectares)  Yield  (in  1,000  metric  tons) 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Wheat 

.  160-5 

157-0 

163-6 

167-0 

428-4 

613-3 

458-7 

552*6 

Bye 

.  276-7 

268-8 

273-7 

276-2 

846-3 

731-2 

761-0 

828-2 

Barley 

46-3 

84-2 

72-1 

93-5 

117-6 

268-8 

191-2 

304-4 

Oats 

.  125-5 

142-8 

130-1 

120-3 

360-3 

392-7 

351-2 

345-2 

Potatoes  . 

.  173-5 

159-2 

161-7 

152-4 

4,302-0 

3,462-4 

3,195-6 

3,695-2 

Sugar  beet 

69-0 

61-4 

64-0 

58-4 

2,109-9 

2,286-7 

2,123-7 

2,268-6 

Livestock.  3  Dec.  1957 :  Cattle,  1,576,000  (including  775,500  milch  cows) ; 
pigs,  2,781,900;  sheep,  158,500;  goats,  59,000;  horses,  157,200 ;  poultry, 
12,711,100. 

Industry.  In  June  1958,  16,153  establishments  (with  more  than  10 
employees)  employed  2,824,100  persons;  of  these  531,800  were  employed  in 
mining;  284,900  in  machine  construction;  228,700  in  textile  industry; 
221,100  in  iron  and  steel  production. 

Output  and/or  production  in  1,000  metric  tons,  1957:  Hard  coal,  132,690; 
lignite,  83,360;  pig-iron,  14,969;  raw  steel  ingots,  19,595;  rolled  steel, 
13,511;  castings  (iron,  steel  and  malleable  castings),  1,869;  cement,  6,932; 
fireproof  products,  1,097;  sulphuric  acid  (including  production  of  cokeries), 

I, 212;  soda,  774;  nitrogenous  fertilizers  (including  production  of  cokeries), 
414;  thomas  meal,  301;  staple  fibres  and  rayon,  121;  metalworking 
machines,  98;  equipment  for  melting  works  and  rolling  mills,  110;  machines 
for  mining  industry,  257;  cranes  and  hoisting  machinery,  54;  installation 
implements,  18;  cables  and  electric  lines,  151;  springs  of  all  kinds,  87; 
chains  of  all  kinds,  74;  locks  and  fittings,  131;  spun  yarns,  311;  electric 
power,  62,003m.  kwh.;  gas  (including  cokery-gas  of  industry),  20,054m. 
cu.  metres.  Of  the  total  population,  18-4%  were  engaged  in  industry 
(1957). 

Communications.  There  were  (31  March  1958)  381  km  autobahn, 
4,349  km  of  federal  roads,  10,858  km  of  first-class  and  6,347  km  of  second- 
class  highways.  Number  of  motor  vehicles,  1  Jan.  1968,  1,635,100,  including 
780,800  passenger  cars,  191,600  lorries,  6,800  buses,  95,300  tractors  and 
550,600  motor  cycles. 

Statistical  Inpormatioii.  The  Statistisches  Landesamt  (Ludwig  Beck  St,  23,  Diiasel- 
dorf)  was  founded  in  1946,  by  amalgamating  the  provincial  statistical  offices  of  Rhineland  and 
Westphalia.  Director:  B.  0.  Ohandon.  The  Landesamt  publishes:  iStatutuches  Jahrhuch 
H ordrheir^-W eelfalert.  Prom  1949. — Statistiiche  Rundschau  fiir  das  Land  N ordrhein-W est- 
alen.  Monthly  from  Jan.  1949. — Statistisches  Taschenbuch  Nordrhein-Westfalen.  From  1956. 

LAHT)  Libkakt.  Landes-  und  Stadtbibliothek,  Grabbeplatz  7,  DilsseidorL  Director: 

J.  Giessler. 


RHINELAND-PALATINATE 

Rheinland-Pfalz 

Constitution.  The  constitution  of  the  Land  Rheinland-Pfalz  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Consultative  Assembly  on  25  April  1947  and  by  referendum 
on  18  May  1947,  when  679,002  voted  for  and  514,338  against  its  acceptance. 

The  elections  of  16  May  1965  returned  61  Christian  Democrats,  36 
Social  Democrats  and  13  Liberal  Democrats. 
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The  cabinet  is  a  coalition  of  Christian  Democrats  and  Liberal  Democrats, 
headed  by  Peter  Altmeier  (Christian  Democrat). 

Area  and  Population.  Rheinland-Pfalz  comprises  19,828-43  sq.  km. 
Capital,  Mainz.  Population  (estimate  as  at  31  Dec.  1957),  3,313,800 
(1,658,600  males,  1,755,200  females),  including  282,400  expeUees.i 

Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 


Lire  births 

1955  ....  60,259 

1966  ....  62,771 

1957  ....  64,722 


Karriagea  Divorces  Deaths 

29,160  2,197  36,686 

29.990  2,129  37,708 

30,070  2,162  37,604 


Religion.  In  1950  (census)  there  were  40-7%  Protestants  and  67-7% 
Roman  Cathohcs. 

Education.  There  were,  in  1957,  3,216  primary  schools  with  9,061 
teachers  and  334,906  pupils;  147  secondary  schools  with  2,503  teachers 
and  63,371  pupils;  5  teachers’  training  colleges  with  60  teachers  and 
798  students  (winter  term  1957-58);  a  theological  high  school  at  Trier 
with  22  professors  and  219  students,  and  a  university  at  Mainz  with  (winter 
term  1957-58)  375  professors  and  assistants  and  4,674  students. 

Health.  There  were,  in  1957,  237  hospitals  with  33,592  beds. 

Social  Welfare.  In  the  fiscal  year  1  April  1957-31  March  1958  pubhc 
assistance,  including  assistance  in  homes  and  hospitals,  was  given  to  64,573 
persons  (as  at  31  March  1958)  and  amounted  to  DM  63,930,000  or  DM  19-36 
per  head  of  population. 

Labour.  The  total  number  of  employees  was  1,061,300  at  30  June  1958, 
that  of  unemployed,  20,700.  Of  the  total  working  population,  including 
employers  and  unemployed,  at  the  census  of  13  Sept.  1950,  36-1%  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  fishing,  36-2%  in  manufacturing  and  building, 
13-7%  in  commerce  and  transport,  14%  in  public  and  private  services. 


Agriculture.  Area  and  yield  of  the  most  important  products  : 


Area  (1,000  hectares) 

Yield  (1,000 

metric  tons) 

1954  1955 

1958 

1957 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Wheat 

76-3  76-9 

70-7 

87-3 

210-6 

237-0 

219-0 

267-2 

Rye 

109-0  100-9 

92-0 

89-5 

329-2 

243-6 

223-0 

211-7 

Barley 

58-2  67-4 

80-6 

82-1 

189-1 

208-3 

238-3 

211-1 

Oats 

98-3  96-5 

105-0 

91-7 

261-5 

238-3 

261-6 

204-5 

Potatoes  . 

104-7  98-6 

101-7 

96-6 

2,363-8 

578-1 

2,202-6 

2,496-6 

687-7 

2,028-9 

Sugar  beet 

Wine  (1,000 

15-2  14-6 

17-2 

18-6 

573-9 

723-7 

hectolitres)  . 

40-9  41-6 

41-6 

40-9 

2,446-2 

1,899-0 

743-1 

1,783-6 

Tobacco  . 

2-7  2-8 

2-7 

2-5 

5-4 

6-6 

7-0 

. . 

Livestock  (3  Dec.  1957) ;  Cattle,  697,200  (including  336,200  milch 
cows);  horses,  62,200;  sheep,  60,300;  goats,  48,800;  pigs,  739,000; 
poultry,  3,679,900. 

Industry.  In  June  1958,  2,934  establishments  (with  more  than  10 
employees)  employed  339,800  persons;  of  these  68,000  were  employed  in 
chemical  industry;  36,700  in  industry  of  leather  products  and  footwear; 
33,200  in  machine  construction;  32,800  in  industry  of  stones  and  earth. 

^  Se*  footnote  on  p.  1047. 
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Communications.  There  were  (31  March  1958)  135  km  of  autobahn, 
2,3G2  km  of  federal  roads,  5,363  km  of  first-class  and  4,878  km  of  second- 
class  highways.  Number  of  motor  vehicles,  1  Jan.  1958,  was  405,000, 
including  152,500  passenger  cars,  36,900  lorries,  1,300  buses,  49,300  tractors 
and  162,800  motor  cycles. 

Statistical  Informatiosi.  The  Statistisches  Landesamt  (BOmerbad,  Bad  Ems)  was 
established  in  1946.  President:  Regierungsdirektor  Dr  Nellesen.  Its  publications  include : 
Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  Rkeinland-Pfalz  (from  1948);  Statistische  Monatshefte  Rheinland- 
Pfalz  (from  1948);  Statistik  von  Rheinland-Pfalz  (from  1947)  50  vols.  to  date. 

SUsterhenn,  A.,  and  Schftfer,  H,,  Verfassung  von  Rheinland-Pfalz :  Kominentar.  Koblenz, 
1950 

Rheinland-Pfalz  Kidtur  und  ’WirUchafU  Trautheim,  1953 


SAARLAND 

In  1919  the  Saar  territory  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Following  a  plebiscite,  the  territory  reverted  to  Germany  in  1935. 
In  1945  the  territory  became  part  of  the  French  Zone  of  occupation,  and  was 
in  1947  accorded  an  international  status  inside  an  economic  union  with 
France. 

In  pursuance  of  the  German-French  agreement  signed  in  Luxembourg 
on  27  Oct.  1956  the  territory  returned  to  Germany  on  1  Jan.  1957. 

The  economic  re-integration  of  Saarland  with  Germany  is  to  be  completed 
by  31  Dec.  1959.  During  this  period  Saarland  remains  within  the  customs 
and  monetary  zone  of  France. 

Constitution.  Saarland  now  ranks  as  a  Land  of  the  Federal  German 
Republic  and  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Diet  by  8  members.  The 
constitution  passed  on  15  Dec.  1947  is  being  revised. 

The  Saar  Diet,  elected  on  18  Dec.  1955,  is  composed  as  follows:  16 
Christian  Democrats,  13  Free  Democrats,  11  Christian  People’s  Party,  8 
Social  Democrats,  2  independents. 

Saarland  is  governed  by  a  coalition  of  Christian  Democrats,  Christian 
People’s  Party  and  Social  Democrats.  Minister  President,  Egon  Reinert 
(Christian  Democrat). 


Area  and  Population.  Saarland  has  an  area  of  2,567  sq.  km.  Estimated 
population  31  Dec.  1957,  1,019,100  (488,700  males,  530,600  females).  The 
capital  is  Saarbriicken. 

Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years: 


Live  births 

1965  ....  17,930 

1966  ....  18,449 

1967  ....  19,123 


Marriages  Divorces  Deaths 

7,923  281  10,022 

8,421  .315  10,309 

8,858  262  10,520 


Religion.  In  1951,  73-4%  of  the  population  were  Roman  Catholics  and 
26-3%  were  Protestants. 

Education.  In  1957  there  were  603  primary  schools  with  2,850  teachers 
and  156,215  pupils;  35  secondary  schools  with  740  teachers  and  15,179 
pupils.  In  1956  there  were  26  vocational  schools  with  525  teachers  and 
35,554  pupils,  3  teachers’  training  colleges  with  73  teachers  and  773  students, 
and  a  university  (founded  in  1947)  with  2,185  students  in  winter  term  1957- 
58. 
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Health.  There  were,  in  1957,  43  hospitals  with  9,301  beds. 

Social  Welfare.  In  1956,  9,722  persons  were  assisted  under  non-institu- 
tional  welfare;  the  expenditure  totalled  680-2ni.  francs.  Institutional  wel¬ 
fare  covered  4,449  assisted  persons;  the  expenditure  amounted  to  747-2m. 
francs.  18m.  francs  were  spent  on  supplementary  social  health  work. 

Justice.  The  Saar  disposes  of  16  municipal  courts,  1  district  court  and 
1  court  of  appeal. 

Labour.  The  total  number  of  employees  was  335,900  at  30  June  1958, 
that  of  unemployed,  5,400.  At  the  census  of  14  Nov.  1951  of  the  total 
working  population,  including  employers  and  unemployed,  55-1%  wore 
engaged  in  industry  and  building,  16T%  in  commerce  and  transport,  13-9% 
in  public  and  private  services,  14-9%  in  agriculture  and  forestry. 

Agriculture  arid  Forestry.  Arable  land  occupies  1,372  sq.  km  or  slightly 
more  than  half  the  total  area ;  the  forest  area  comprises  nearly  32%  of  the 
total. 

Area  and  yield  of  the  most  important  crops ; 

Area  (1,000  hectares)  Yield  (1,000  metric  tons) 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Wheat  . 

,  10-2 

10-1 

2-2 

10-4 

21-9 

22-7 

3-9 

26-4 

Rye 

.  10-9 

10-3 

7-2 

9-1 

24-4 

21-8 

12-5 

21-9 

Barley 

3-0 

3-0 

7-6 

3-8 

6-3 

fi-5 

16-2 

9-1 

Oats 

.  12-3 

12-2 

16-6 

11-4 

24-6 

26-8 

34-0 

21-8 

Potatoes  . 

.  14-6 

13-6 

13-4 

12-5 

281-8 

20C-9 

243-5 

199-4 

Sugar  beet 

0-1 

01 

0-1 

0-1 

2-0 

2-0 

2-4 

1-7 

Livestock,  3  Dec.  1957:  Cattle,  67,300  (including  39,500  milch  cows); 
pigs,  76,700;  sheep,  7,800;  goats,  19,600;  horses,  6,900;  poultry,  801,500. 

Industry.  Coalmining,  iron  and  steel  production  are  the  main  industries ; 
they  employ  about  one-third  of  the  persons  employed.  In  1956  the  coal¬ 
mines  produced  16,956,000  metric  tons  of  coal.  Five  iron  foundries  had  26 
blast  furnaces  working  and  produced  3,031,000  metric  tons  of  pig-iron  and 
3,349,000  metric  tons  of  crude  steel. 

Commerce.  In  1956  Saarland  imported  goods  to  the  value  of  222,600m. 
francs  and  exported  goods  to  the  value  of  247,800m.  francs.  France  supplied 
goods  to  the  value  of  171,100m.  and  took  151,600m.  francs;  the  Federal 
Republic  supplied  42,000m.  and  took  68,600m.  francs. 

Communications.  At  31  March  1958  there  were  323  km  federal  roads, 
840  km  of  first-class  and  541  km  of  second-class  highways.  Number  of 
motor  vehicles,  1  Jan.  1958,  114,300,  including  47,000  passenger  cars,  17,000 
lorries,  1,100  buses,  3,300  tractors  and  45,400  motor  cycles. 

StatistioaL  INPOKMATION.  The  Statistical  Office  of  the  Saar  (Saarbrilcken  1,  Harden- 
ber^trasse  3)  was  established  on  1  April  1938.  As  from  1  June  1935,  it  was  an  independent 
agency;  its  predecessor,  1920—35,  was  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Government  Commission 
of  the  Saar.  Chief;  Ilegierungsdirektor  Dr  Gotz.  The  most  important  publications  are: 
StatMscties  Handbuch  Jilr  das  Saarland,  from  1955 

Saarlandische  Bevolkerungs-  und  Wiitschaflszahlen.  Quarterly,  from  1 949 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 

Government.  Owing  to  the  complicated  electoral  system  (a  combination 
of  majority  and  proportional  representations),  the  elections  of  12  Sept.  1954 
gave  the  Christian  Democratic  Union  25,  the  Free  Democratic  Party  5,  the 
All  German  Bloc  and  Refugee  Party  10,  the  Social  Democratic  Party  25 
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and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Bloc  4  seats.  The  government  is  a  coalition 
of  the  Christian  Democrats,  Free  Democrats  and  Refugee  Association; 
Minister  President,  K.  U.  von  Hassel  (Christian  Democrat). 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  in  1967,  was 
16,680  sq.  km;  it  is  divided  into  4  urban  and  17  rural  districts  and  1,400 
communes.  The  capital  is  Kiel.  The  population  (estimate,  31  Dec.  1957) 
numbered  2,264,300  (1,059,200  males,  1,205,100  females),  including  637,900 
expellees.^ 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 


1955 

1956 

1957 


Live  births 
31,878 
32,233 
33,788 


Marriages 

17,401 

18,019 

18,604 


Divorces 

2,033 

1,899 

2,076 


Deaths 

24,478 

25,218 

26,398 


Religion.  In  1950,  88%  were  Protestants  and  6%  Roman  Catholics. 


Education.  In  1957  there  were  1,744  elementary  schools  with  7,238 
teachers  and  246,700  pupils ;  151  secondary  schools  wdth  3,619  teachers  and 
76,200  pupils;  143  evening  schools  with  43,300  students;  2  teachers’ 
training  colleges  with  575  students,  and  96  vocational  colleges,  including  30 
agricultural  colleges.  The  University  of  Kiel  had,  in  winter  term  1957-68, 
3,213  students. 


Health.  There  were,  in  1957,  146  hospitals  with  25,853  beds. 

Social  Welfare.  In  the  fiscal  year  1  April  1957-31  March  1958  pubhc 
assistance,  including  assistance  in  homes  and  hospitals,  was  given  to  77,896 
persons  (as  at  31  March  1958)  and  amounted  to  DM  77,176,000  or  DM  34-09 
per  head  of  population. 

J ustice.  There  are  59  district  courts,  4  county  courts,  1  court  of  appeal, 
10  labour  courts,  a  Land  labour  court,  2  social  courts,  a  Land  social  court  and 
a  court  for  administrative  htigation. 

Labour.  The  total  number  of  employees  was  769,800  at  30  June  1958, 
that  of  unemployed,  31,900.  Of  the  total  working  population,  including 
employers  and  unemployed,  at  the  census  of  13  ^pt.  1950,  24-5%  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  fishing,  37-5%  in  manufacturing  and  building, 
17-2%  in  commerce  and  transport,  20-8%  in  public  and  private  services. 

Agriculture.  Area  and  yield  of  the  most  important  crops: 

Ajea  (1,000  hectares)  Yield  (1,000  metric  tons) 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Wheat 

73-7 

69-0 

74-8 

75-3 

238-0 

211-6 

285-9 

287-0 

Eye 

.  135-8 

119-6 

133-3 

129-5 

309-6 

273-3 

338-6 

343-4 

Barley 

33-1 

38-4 

41-6 

49-5 

104-9 

124-9 

148-7 

176-6 

Oats 

64-9 

77-2 

66-2 

62-9 

166-2 

210-7 

191-4 

171-9 

Potatoes  . 

55-7 

53-9 

49-8 

53-0 

1,326-7 

1,044-2 

1,307-7 

1,261-7 

Sugar  beet 

13-5 

13-2 

13-3 

13-3 

343-8 

390-6 

389-1 

437-4 

Livestock,  3  Dec.  1957 :  80,200  horses,  1,093,800  cattle  (including 
430,500  milch  cows),  1,298,200  pigs,  115,800  sheep,  5,600  goats,  3,869,100 
poultry. 

Fisheries.  Total  catch  in  1957  was  104,900  tons,  valued  at  DM  35m. 

Industry.  In  June  1958,  1,548  establishments  (with  more  that  10 
employees)  employed  165,300  persons;  of  these  28,400  were  employed  in 

*  See  footnote  on  p.  1047. 
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shipbuilding;  21,100  in  machine  constraction;  10,500  in  textile  industry; 
8,600  in  industry  of  stones  and  earths. 

Communications.  There  were  (31  March  1958)  64  km  autobahn,  1,366 
km  of  federal  roads,  3,424  km  of  first-class  and  2,020  km  of  second-class 
highways.  Number  of  motor  vehicles,  1  Jan.  1958,  was  233,400,  including 
99,000  passenger  cars,  28,900  lorries  and  buses,  30,900  tractors,  72,500  motor 
cycles. 

Kiel  Canal,.  The  Kiel  Canal,  98'7  km  (61  miles)  long,  is  on  Schleswig- 
Holstein  territory.  In  1938,  53,530  vessels  of  22-6m.  net  tons  passed 
through  it;  in  1954,  56,687  vessels  of  25-7m.  net  tons;  in  1955,  62,911 
vessels  of  3T3m.  net  tons;  in  1956,  62,402^  vessels  of  3T6m.  net  tons; 
in  1957,  66,588  ^  vessels  of  33-2m.  net  tons. 

^  Plus,  1956,  2,127;  1957,  2,441  small  sporting  craft  without  indication  of  their  net 
register  tons,  which  were  included  in  the  figures  relating  to  the  previous  years. 

Statistical  Information.  The  Statistical  Office  (Miihlenweg  166,  Kiel)  has  taken  over 
the  functions  of  the  Provincial  Statistical  Office,  founded  in  1939.  Director :  Dr  G.  H.  Horn. 
Publications  :  Statistisches  Taschenbuch  SchUswig-Holstein^  from  1954;  Staiistisches  Jahrbuch 
Sehlenoig-Holsleiny  from  1951 :  StcUistik  von  Schleswig-Holsteiny  26  vols.,  from  1949. — Stati- 
stische  Monatskefte  Schleswig-Holstein^  from  1949 

Brandt,  0.,  Orundriss  der  Oeschichte  Schleswig-Holsteins.  6th  ed.  Kiel,  1967 
Handbuch  fiir  Schleswig-Holstein.  9th  ed.  Kiel,  1958 

Land  LffiRARY.  Schleswig-Holsteinische  Landesbibliothek,  Wamemllnder  St.,  18-18 
Kiel-Wik.  Director:  Dr  Olaf  Klose. 


GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 

Deutsche  Demokbatische  Republik 

Upon  the  estabhshment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
People’s  Council  of  the  Soviet  zone,  appointed  in  1948,  was  converted  into 
a  provisional  People’s  Chamber. 

On  7  Oct.  1949  the  provisional  People’s  Chamber  enacted  a  constitution 
of  the  ‘  German  Democratic  Repubhc’. 

In  July  1962  the  5  Lander  were  replaced  by  14  districts  (Bezirke). 

GOVERNMENT 

President  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  Wilhelm  Pieck  (elected 
11  Oct.  1949;  re-elected  7  Oct.  1953  and  7  Oct.  1957). 

At  the  elections  held  on  16  Nov.  1958,  out  of  registered  electorate  of 
12,085,380,  11,892,849  votes  were  cast.  The  list  of  the  National  Front  re¬ 
ceived  11,828,877  votes;  other  lists  were  not  permitted;  63,972  ballot 
papers  were  invahd. 

The  cabinet  was,  in  April  1959,  composed  as  follows: 

Prime  Minister.  Otto  Grotewohl  (Sociahst  Unity  Party). 

First  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  Walter  Ulbricht  (SUP).  Deputy  Prime 
Ministers :  Willi  Stoph  (SUP),  Minister  of  Defence ;  Fritz  Selbmann  (SUP), 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  for  Industry  and  Transport;  Dr  Hans  Loch 
(LDP),  in  charge  of  All-German  Affairs;  Paul  Scholz  (Dem.  Peasant), 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  for  Agriculture;  Bruno  Leuschner  (SUP), 
Chairman  of  the  State  Planning  Commission;  Heinrich  Rau  (SUP),  Minister 
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of  F oreign  and  Internal  Trade ;  Dr  Lothar  Bolz  (National  Democratic  Party) 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Max  Sefrin  (Christian  Democrat). 

There  are  20  other  Ministers,  Secretaries  of  State  and  Chairmen  of  Com¬ 
missions.  They  include  the  Ministers  of  Finance  (Willi  Rumpf)  and  of  the 
Interior  (Karl  Maron) ;  all  are  Communists. 

The  real  power  is  vested  in  the  Politburo  of  the  SUP,  which  consists  of 
9  full  and  5  candidate  members.  First  secretary,  Walter  Ulbricht. 

Sandbuch  der  Volkstcammer.  2nd  ed.  Berlin,  1957 

S-B'Z  von  A-Z.  Ein  Taxchen-  und  Kachschlagebuch  iiber  die  sowjetUche  BescUeuTwsione 
3rd  ed.  Bundesministerium  fiir  gesamtdeutsche  Fragen.  Bonn,  1956 
The  Elections  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  Bundesministerium  fiir  gesamtdeuteche  Pragen.  Bonn,  1956 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 

Area  and  estimated  population  (31  Dec.  1957) : 


Districts 

Area  in 

Population 

Per 

sq.  km 

Male 

Female 

Total 

sq.  km 

Rostock  . 

7,035 

382,695 

445,745 

828,440 

118 

Schwerin . 

8,620 

287,279 

346,778 

634,057 

74 

Neubrandenburg 

10,951 

306,781 

360,740 

667(521 

61 

Potsdam . 

12,413 

531,231 

656,406 

1,187,637 

96 

Frankfurt/O.  . 

7,049 

299,950 

361,156 

661,106 

94 

Cottbus  . 

8,208 

369,034 

430,126 

799,160 

97 

Magdeburg 

11,525 

631,713 

768,903 

1,400,616 

122 

Halle 

8,765 

908,551 

1,087,328 

1,995,879 

228 

Erfurt 

7,306 

665,684 

698,716 

1,264,400 

173 

Gera 

3,974 

325,948 

401,628 

727,576 

183 

Suhl 

3,853 

247,264 

295,789 

543,053 

141 

Dresden  . 

6,740 

834,084 

1,068,618 

1,902,702 

282 

Leipzig  . 

4,964 

681,974 

862,342 

1,644,316 

311 

Karl-Marx-Stadt  *  . 

6,028 

949,980 

1,194,211 

2,144,191 

356 

Berlin  Eastern  Sector 

403 

473,073 

636,943 

1,110,016 

2,754 

German  Democratic  Republic 

.  107,834  7,795,241 

^  Formerly  Chemnitz. 

9,615,429 

17,410,670 

161 

At  the  Potsdam  Conference  (17  July-2  Aug.  1945)  the  northern  part  of 
the  Province  of  East  Prussia,  including  its  capital  Konigsberg  (renamed 
Kaliningrad),  was  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union,  pending  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  by  a  peace  treaty ;  and  it  was  agreed  that,  subject  to  the  final  peace 
settlement,  Poland  should  administer  those  parts  of  Germany  lying  east  of  a 
line  running  from  the  Baltic  Sea  immediately  west  of  Swinemtinde  along  the 
river  Oder  to  its  confluence  with  the  Western  Neisse  and  thence  along  the 
Western  Neisse  to  the  Czechoslovak  frontier. 

An  agreement  proclaiming  the  Oder-Neisse  line  the  permanent  frontier 
between  Germany  and  Poland  was  concluded  between  the  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  and  Poland  on  6  July  1950.  A  protocol  on  the  delimitation 
of  the  frontier  was  signed  on  26  Jan.  1951;  it  extends  the  Polish  territory 
on  the  island  of  Usedom  and  in  Mecklenburg  beyond  the  borders  fixed  in  the 
Potsdam  agreement.  The  Western  Allies  and  the  Federal  Republic  do  not 
recognize  these  agreements. 

Resident  population  of  the  principal  towns  as  at  31  Dec.  1957; 


Leipzig .  698,909  Erfurt . 184,819 

Dresden . 491,714  Rostock .  149,301 

Karl-Marx-Stadt  (Chemnitz)  .  286,016  Zwickau .  129,963 

Halle .  280,614  Potsdam . 115,934 

Magdeburg  ....  258,447  Gera .  98,399 
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Vital  Statistics: 

Marriages 

Live  births 

Deaths 

Divorces 

1954  .... 

152,224 

293,715 

219,832 

28,214 

1955  .... 

156,410 

293,280 

214,066 

25,736 

1956  .... 

152,580 

281,282 

212,698 

23,349 

1957  '  .... 

150,402 

273,566 

224,721 

23,298 

1 

Preliminary. 

Crude  birth  rate  per  1,000  population  was  16-3  in  1954  and  1955,  15-9  in 
1956, 15-6  in  1957;  marriage  rate,  8-4  in  1954,  8-7  in  1955,  8-6  in  1956  and 
1957;  death  rate,  12-2  in  1954,  11-9  in  1955,  12-0  in  1956,  12-8  in  1957; 
infantile  mortality  per  100  live  births,  4-5  in  1957. 


RELIGION 

According  to  the  census  of  1950,  81-3%  of  the  population  were  Protestants 
and  1 1  %  were  Roman  Catholics ;  estimates  for  the  eastern  sector  of  Berlin 
give  70%  Protestants  and  10%  Roman  Catholics. 


EDUCATION 


In  1957  there  were  8,332  elementary  schools  with  46,092  teachers  and 
1,075,279  pupils;  1,150  middle  schools  with  23,713  teachers  and  611,383 
pupils;  373  secondary  schools  with  5,807  teachers  and  91,311  pupils;  616 
special  schools  with  3,922  teachers  and  51,497  pupils;  307  advanced  voca¬ 
tional  schools  with  6,368  teachers  and  115,753  pupils.  There  were  also  46 
universities  and  other  high  schools  with  2,764  professors,  6,199  assistants 
and  66,618  students. 

Cinemas  (1957).  There  were  1,391  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
645,000. 


FINANCE 


The  budget  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  was  as  follows  (in 
DM  Im.): 


1953  1956  1957 

Eevenue .  34,775  35,881  36,655 

Expenditure .  34,753  35,856  36,377 


Of  the  1957  expenditures,  9,474m.  was  earmarked  for  health  and  social 
services,  2,516m.  for  vocational  training  and  sport,  2,070m.  for  sciences  and 
Kultur. 

DEFENCE 

On  18  Jan.  1956  (the  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  Prussian  Kingdom 
in  1701  and  the  German  Empire  in  1871)  the  Diet  passed  laws  for  the 
establishment  of  a  ‘people’s  army’  and  a  defence  ministry. 

Army.  The  Army  is  organized  in  2  army  groups  (2  motorized  rifle 
divisions  and  1  mechanized  division  each),  with  auxihary,  training  and 
administrative  units.  A  third  army  group  is  in  process  of  formation  (1 
division,  1  tank  regiment,  1  artillery  regiment,  2  anti-aircraft  units,  in  1956). 
They  are  armed  with  1,600  tanks  (mostly  Soviet  T34/76  and  T34/86),  300 
self-propelled  guns  and  2,160  other  (including  A. A.  and  anti-tank  gnna) 
The  total  strength  in  1957  was  110,000  aU  ranks.  There  are  also  216,000 
militiamen  organized  in  Betriebskampfgruppen  (factory  fighting  squads); 
their  relationship  to  the  Army  and  their  battle-worthiness  are  obscure. 
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Police.  The  police  force  (Bereitschaftspolizei)  numbered  20,000  men  in 
1957,  and  the  Border  Police,  40,000  men. 

Navy.  The  Navy  includes  1  destroyer,  3  escort  vessels,  6  submarines, 
4  petrol  vessels,  a  minelayer,  54  patrol  boats,  22  fleet  minesweepers,  8  in¬ 
shore  minesweepers,  25  coast  defence  boats,  32  motor  torpedo  boats,  10 
motor  launches,  2  surveying  vessels,  a  depot  ship,  7  tugs  and  a  training  ship. 
The  construction  programme  includes  2  destroyers,  4  escort  destroyers,  4 
submarines,  12  seagoing  torpedo  boats  and  24  motor  torpedo  boats. 

Air  Force.  The  ‘air-police’,  set  up  in  Nov.  1950,  had  in  1957,  a  strength 
of  10,000  officers  and  men,  flying  300  Soviet  aircraft  (Yak  71  and  Yak  18). 
Operational  squadrons  are  forming  with  MiG- 17  and  MiG- 16  fighters  and 
11-14  and  An-2  transport  aircraft. 

Twenty-two  Soviet  divisions  are  stationed  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic. 

T a-schenJcaXender  der  NationcUen  Volksarmee.  Berlin,  Ministerium  filr  nationale  Verteidigung, 


PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  In  1957  the  arable  land  was  6,465,491  hectares;  meadows 
and  pastures,  1,281,896  hectares;  forests,  2,935,057  hectares.  Since  1945, 
the  estates  of  Junkers,  war  criminals  and  leading  Nazis  have  been  seques¬ 
trated;  3’lm.  hectares  have  been  distributed  among  farmers.  From  1962 
to  1957,  6,691  collective  farms  of  T5m.  hectares,  and  557  state  farms  of 
296,600  hectares  have  been  established;  they  were,  in  1957,  served  by  597 
machine  and  tractor  stations. 

The  yield  of  the  main  crops  in  1957  was  as  follows  (in  1,000  metric  tons) : 
Wheat,  1,259-2;  rye,  2,230-5;  barley,  896-5;  oats,  998-6;  potatoes, 
14,529-4;  sugar  beet,  6,465-3. 

Livestock  on  3  Dec.  1957:  Cattle,  3,744,100  (including  2,112,800  milch 
cows);  pigs,  8,254,600;  sheep,  2,018,700;  goats,  693,900;  horses,  623,800; 
poultry,  31,390,600. 

Mining.  In  the  production  of  lignite,  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
takes  first  place  in  world  output.  Large  uranium  mines  in  the  Erzgebirge 
(now  apparently  exhausted)  and  eastern  Thuringia  have  been  worked  from 
1945  under  So-viet  direction.  The  principal  minerals  raised  are  as  follows 
(in  1,000  metric  tons): 

1953  1956  1957  1953  1956  1957 

Goal  .  .  2,638  2,743  2,753  Copper  ore  .  1,292  1,350  1,393 

Lignite  .  .  218,411  257,500  265,961  Potasli  .  .  1,378  1,556  1,604 

Iron  ore  .  1,359  1,757  1,478 


Industry.  Industry  produced  about  63%  of  the  national  income  in 
1957;  the  nationalized  undertakings  were  responsible  for  some  88%  of  the 
entire  industrial  output. 

Production  of  iron  and  steel  (in  1,000  metric  tons) : 


Crude  steel  . 
Pig-iron 
Rolled  steel  . 


1953  1956  1957 

1,078-3  1,573-7  1,662-9 

2,163-2  2,739-9  2,894-5 

1,513-5  2,035-4  2,146-6 


Leading  chemical  products  in  1957  were  (in  metric  tons):  Potash  salts, 
1,604,000;  nitrogen  fertilizers,  305,419;  3301  thetic  rubber,  75,369;  sulphuric 
acid,  522,368;  calcined  soda,  530,714;  caustic  soda,  276,794;  ammonia, 
420,917. 
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Other  industrial  products  (1957) :  Cement,  3,460,000  metric  tons;  cotton 
fabrics,  206m.  sq.  metres;  leather  shoes,  17-6m.  pairs. 


COMMERCE 


Foreign  trade  is  a  state  monopoly.  The  distribution  of  trade  with  the 
main  groups  of  countries  was  as  follows  (in  DM  (gold)  Im.) : 


Soviet  bloc  West  Germany  Other  countries  Total 


Import 

Export 

Import 

1954 

.  1,797-0 

2,228-1 

230-6 

1955 

.  1,840-6 

2,089-5 

291-4 

1956 

.  2,140-9 

2,317-1 

S24-9 

1957 

.  2,570-0 

3,021-5 

408-6 

Export 

Import 

Export 

Import 

Export 

233-0 

407-9 

383-7 

2,435-5 

2,844-9 

303-2 

474-2 

447-9 

2,606-3 

2,840-6 

342-2 

498-3 

468-1 

2,964-1 

3,127-5 

454-8 

611-5 

547-9 

3,590-2 

4,024-2 

Total  trade  between  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  United 
Kingdom  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 


1954  1955  1956 


1957  1958 


Imports  to  U.K.  .  1,698,215 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  1,649,658 

Ee-exports  from  U.K.  484,169 


2,522,069 

661,623 

321,773 


2,408,883 

994,142 

646,903 


2,757,944 

1,425,636 

1,407,040 


3,377,312 

2,279,866 

357,852 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Roads.  There  were,  in  1957,  47,725  km  of  classified  roads.  Road  traffic 
amounted  to  3,916m.  ton-km  of  goods  and  6,816m.  passenger-km. 

Railways.  There  were,  in  1957,  16,121  km  of  railway  line.  Traffic 
amounted  to  28,635m.  ton-km  of  goods  and  22,785m.  passenger-km. 

Shipping.  The  port  of  Rostock  is  being  reconstructed  and  enlarged  so 
as  to  absorb  the  whole  sea-going  traffic  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
and  the  Czechoslovak  hinterland.  In  1957  navigable  inland  waterways 
had  a  length  of  2,643  km;  they  handled  2,498m.  ton-km  of  goods. 

Post.  There  were  534,000  telephone  exchanges  on  1  Jan.  1958. 

Aviation.  The  East  German  Lufthansa  operates  services  between  East 
Berlin  and  Prague,  Warsaw,  Budapest,  Bucharest  and  Moscow. 


CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

The  circulating  Reichsmark  notes  were  exchanged  for  ‘Deutsche  Mark’ 
(East)  in  June  1948.  A  ‘German  Bank  of  Issue’  was  set  up  in  Berlin  and 
empowered  to  issue  the  new  notes.  This  bank  is  the  central  institute  for 
the  ‘Emissions-  und  Girobanken’  established  in  April  1947  in  the  5  Lander 
of  the  Soviet  Zone.  The  circulation  of  notes  and  coins  at  20  June  1958  was 
DM  (East)  3,890m.  Since  1  Nov.  1953  the  DM  (East)  currency  has  been 
based  on  gold,  the  gold  content  of  the  DM  (East)  being  fixed  at  0-399902 
gramme  This  fixation  (which  would  mean  a  relation  of  £1  =  DM  6-22, 
$1  =  DM  2-22)  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 


Books  of  Reference 

STATiS'riOAL  Information.  The  central  statistical  agency  is  the  Staatliohe  Zentral- 
verwaltung  fUr  Statistik  (Kloster  St,  80-85,  Berlin  0.2). 

The  Zentralverwaltung  publishes:  Stalistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Demokraiischen 
Republik  (latest  issue,  1957). — Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Demokraiischen  Republik  (latest  issue, 
195S).~-Statislische  Praxis.  Monthly,  from  1946. —  Vierteljahreshefte  zur  Statistik  der  D.D.R. 
Quarterly,  from  1957 
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Vasileion  tis  Ellados;  Kingdom  of  Hellas 


Greece  gained  her  independence  from  Turkey  in  1821-29,  and  by  the 
Protocol  of  London,  of  3  Feb.  1830,  was  declared  a  kingdom,  under  the 
guarantee  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia.  For  details  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  history  to  1947  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1957,  pp.  1069- 
70. 

Greek  Eulers 


Othon  (Prince  Otto  of  Bararia)  18  Jan. 

1833-23  Oct.  1862  (dethroned). 

Georgios  I  (Prince  William  of  Denmark) 
1863-18  March  1913  (assassinated). 
Constantine  I,  18  March  1913-11  June  1917 
(expelled),  19  Dec.  1920-27  Sept.  1922 
(abdicated). 


Alexander,  11  June  1917-25  Oct.  1920. 
Georgios  II,  27  Sept.  1922-19  Dec.  1923 
(expelled),  25  Nov.  1935-30  Dec.  1944, 
1  Sept  1946-1  April  1947. 

Republic,  13  April  1924-3  Nov.  1935. 
Regency,  30  Dec.  1944-1  Sept.  1946. 


Greece  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  NATO  and  of  the  Ankara 
pact  between  Greece,  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia  of  9  Aug.  1954. 

National  flag ;  blue  and  white  striped,  horizontal ;  with  white  cross  in 
top-left  comer. 

National  anthem:  Se  gnorizo  apo  tin  kop.si  (words  by  Dionysios  Solomos, 
1824 ;  tune  by  N.  Mantzaros,  1873). 

REIGNING  KING 

Paul  I,  bom  14  Dec.  1901,  married  9  Jan.  1938,  Princess  Frederika 
Louise,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  (bom  18  April  1917) ;  succeeded 
his  brother  George  II  on  1  April  1947. 

Offspring:  Princess  Sophia,  bom  2  Nov.  1938;  Constantine,  Duke  of 
Sparta  (heir  apparent),  bom  2  June  1940;  Princess  Irene,  born  at  Cape 
Town  on  11  May  1942. 


Sisters  of  the  King.  (1)  Princess  Helen,  bom  3  May  1896,  married 
10  March  1921,  Carol  II,  former  King  of  Rumania  (from  whom  she  obtained 
a  divorce  21  June  1928) ;  (2)  Princess  Irene,  bom  13  Feb.  1904,  widow  of 
Aymon,  Duke  of  Aosta  (died  29  Jan.  1948);  (3)  Princess  Katherine,  bom 
4  May  1913,  married  21  April  1947,  Maj.  Richard  C.  A.  Brandram,  M.C.,  R.A. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

On  22  Dec.  1951  Parliament  ratified,  by  132  votes  to  8  with  108  absten¬ 
tions,  a  new  Constitution,  which  came  into  force  on  1  Jan.  1952,  amending 
the  Constitution  of  1911.  The  amendments  include:  (i)  Dispositions  to 
facilitate  the  expropriation  of  certain  lands  for  distribution  to  landless 
peasants ;  (ii)  in  the  event  of  the  King’s  absence  from  the  kingdom,  and  if 
the  successor  to  the  throne  is  not  of  age,  the  Queen  assumes  the  royal  power 
in  the  King’s  name;  (iii)  a  parliamentary  recess  committee  with  certain 
legislative  powers  is  established  to  function  while  the  Chamber  is  in  recess ; 
(iv)  civil  servants  and  employees  of  public  corporations  are  deprived  of  the 
right  to  strike,  and  subversive  ideologies  are  declared  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  functions  of  civil  servants. 

On  29  May  1952  women  over  21  years  were  given  the  vote,  and  women 
over  25  years  were  allowed  to  stand  for  parhament. 

On  10-12  April  1958  the  King  signed  the  new  electoral  law  establishing 
the  reinforced  proportional  as  electoral  system.  According  to  this  system, 
the  simple  proportional  system  is  applied  in  the  first  distribution  of  seats. 
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In  the  second  and  third  distributions  the  simple  proportional  system  is 
again  applied,  but,  in  addition,  a  right  to  participate  in  these  distributions 
is  given  to  parties  having  secured  25%  of  the  total  of  valid  votes  and  to 
party  coalitions  having  secured  35-40%  of  the  valid  votes. 

General  elections,  held  on  11  May  1958,  returned  the  following  parties 
(strength  as  at  1  Jan.  1959):  National  Radical  Union  (ERE),  169;  United 
Democratic  Left  (EDA),  58;  Liberal  Party,  34;  Democratic  Union,  12; 
Other  Parties,  19;  Independents,  8;  total,  300. 

The  ERE  government,  sworn  in  on  17  May  1958,  is  composed  as  follows: 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Defence.  C.  Karamanlis, 

Vice-Premier.  P.  Canellopoulos. 

Foreign  Affairs.  E.  Averoff-Tosaizza.  Minister  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
C.  Tsatsos.  Minister  of  Co-ordination.  A.  Protopapadakis.  Finance. 
C.  Papaoonstantinou.  Commerce.  L.  Dertilis.  Industry.  N.  Martis. 
Interior.  D.  Makris.  Justice.  C.  Kallias.  Education.  G.  Voyatzis. 
Public  Works  and  Communications.  S.  Ghikas.  Agriculture.  C.  Adamo- 
poulos.  Social  Welfare.  A.  Stratos.  Mercantile  Marine.  G.  Andriano- 
poulos.  Labour,  A.  Dimitratos.  Northern  Greece.  A.  Theologitis. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  total  area  is  132,562  sq.  km,  of  which  the  islands  account  for  25,484 
sq.  km.  Athens  is  the  capital  and  largest  city;  with  its  port,  Piraeus,  it  is 
the  largest  city  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  population  of  the  country  was  7,632,801  according  to  the  census  of 
8  April  1961.  In  May  1958,  5,032,736  persons  (of  whom  2,374,260  were 
women)  were  on  the  electoral  lists.  Estimated  population,  31  Dec.  1966, 
8,124,606. 

In  1944,  49-5%  of  the  population  were  peasants,  25%  workers  and 
artisans,  10%  employees,  8-5%  liberal  professions,  and  7%  pensioners  and 
rentiers. 


The  following  table  shows  the  prefectures  (Nomoi)  and  their  population 
figures : 


Nomos 

Central  Greece  and  Euboea 
Aetolia  and  Acarnania 

Area  in 
sq.  km 
24,979 
6,711 

Population 

1951 

2,287,019 

220,138 

Capital 

Missolonghi 

Population 

1951 

12,179 

Attica  . 

3,805 

1,656,029 

Athens 

.  665,084 

Boeotia  . 

3,135 

106,838 

Levadeia 

10.915 

Euboea  . 

4,019 

164,642 

Chalcis  . 

23,786 

Bvrytauia 

2,036 

39,678 

Karpenissi 

3,445 

Phthiotis 

4,195 

148,322 

Lamia 

.  22,353 

Phocia  . 

2,078 

51,472 

Amphisaa 

6,553 

Peloponnesos 
Argolia  . 

21,556 

2,262 

4,353 

1,129,022 

86,389 

Nauplion. 

8,469 

Arcadia  . 

154,361 

Tripolis  . 

17,585 

Akhala  . 

3,014 

228,871 

Patras 

79,014 

Elia 

2,986 

188,274 

Pyrgos  . 

17,996 

Korinthia 

2,280 

113,358 

Korinthos 

17,728 

Lakonia 

3,764 

2,897 

130,898 

Sparte 

7,900 

Messenia 

227,871 

Calamata 

37,731 

Ionia  Islands 

2,237 

228,597 

Zante 

408 

38,062 

Zante 

11,126 

Kerkyra . 

638 

106,414 

Kerkyra  . 

27,431 

Eefallenia 

752 

47,369 

Argostolion 

8,205 

Levkas  . 

439 

37,762 

Levkas  . 

6,329 

Thessaly 

13,984 

628,941 

Kardhitsa 

2,611 

138,786 

Kardhitsa 

18,543 

Larisa  . 

6,620 

208,120 

Larisa 

41,016 

Magnesia 

2,536 

163,808 

V^olos 

61,144 

Trikkala 

3,317 

123,227 

Trikkala  . 

24,131 
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Nomos 

Macedonia 

Drama  . 

Area  in 
sq.  km 
34,356 
3,502 

Population 

1951 

1,700,835 

120,492 

Capital 

Drama 

Population 

1951 

29,498 

Imathia 

1,688 

96,439 

Verria 

21,844 

Thessaloniki 

3,435 

459,956 

Thessaloniki 

.  217,049 

Kavala  . 

2,169 

136,337 

Kavala  . 

42,102 

Kastoria 

1,680 

46,407 

Kastoria  . 

9,468 

Kilkis 

2,614 

89,475 

Kilkis 

9,702 

Kozani  . 

5,868 

177,838 

Kozeuii  . 

17,651 

Pella 

2,606 

116,969 

Edeasa 

14,940 

Pieria 

1,544 

86,161 

Katerini  . 

24,605 

Serres 

4,052 

222,549 

Serres 

36,760 

Plorina  . 

1,871 

69,391 

Fiorina  . 

12,270 

KhaDridiki 

2,988 

75,7.35 

3,086 

Polyghyros 

3,381 

Mount  Athos 

339 

Karyai 

453 

Epirus 

Arta 

9,253 

1,741 

1,479 

330,543 

72,717 

Arta 

12,947 

Thesprotia 

47,299 

153,748 

Hegoumenitsa  . 

2,076 

Yanina  . 

5,063 

Taoina  . 

32,315 

Preveza  . 

970 

56,779 

Preveza  . 

11,008 

Crete 

Iraklion 

8,379 

2,577 

462,124 

189,637 

Heraklion 

51,144 

Lassithi , 

1,911 

73,784 

Aghios  Nikolaos 

3,167 

Rethymnon 

1,492 

72,179 

Rethymnon 

11,057 

Canea 

2,399 

126,524 

Canea 

33,211 

Aegean  Islands 
Cyclades 

9,232 

2,649 

528,766 

125,959 

Hermoupolis  . 

.  16,971 

Lesvos  . 

2,166 

833 

154,795 

Mitylini  . 

.  25,518 

.  5,970 

Samos  . 

59,709 

Limin  Vatheos 

Chios 

902 

66,823 

Chios 

24,361 

Dodecanese 

2,682 

121,480 

Rhodes  . 

23,599 

Thrace 

Evtos 

8,586 

4,249 

336,954 

141,340 

Alerandroupolis 

.  16,632 

Xanthi  . 

1,751 

89,891 

Xanthi  . 

25,700 

29,734 

Rodhopi 

2,586 

105,723 

Komotini 

In  1951  cities  (».e.,  communes  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  including 
the  whole  area  of  Greater  Athens)  had  2,807,905  inhabitants  (37%) ;  towns 
(».e.,  communes  with  between  2,000  and  9,999  inhabitants),  1,187,135 
(15%);  villages  and  rural  communities  (under  2,000  inhabitants),  3,637,761 
(48%). 

Mount  Athos,  the  easternmost  of  the  three  prongs  of  the  peninsula  of 
Chalcidice,  is  a  self-governing  community  composed  of  20  monasteries.  (See 
The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1945,  p.  983.)  For  centuries  the  peninsula 
has  been  administered  by  a  Council  of  4  members  and  an  Assembly  of  20 
members,  1  deputy  from  each  monastery.  The  Greek  Government  on 
10  Sept.  1926  recognized  this  autonomous  form  of  government  and  ratified 
it  by  Articles  109-112  of  the  Constitution  of  1927,  which  also  gave  legal 
sanction  to  the  Charter  of  Mount  Athos,  drawn  up  by  representatives  of  the 
20  monasteries  on  20  May  1924. 

Since  1925  there  has  been  a  fiscal  Free  Zone  in  the  town  and  port  of 
Thessaloniki  covering  an  area  of  234,497  sq.  metres  on  land  and  169,971 
sq.  metres  on  water  with  7  km  of  railway  and,  since  1924,  a  Yugoslav  Free 
Zone  in  the  same  port  with  an  area  of  60,710  sq.  metres  on  land  and  33,872 
sq.  metres  on  water  with  2,260  metres  of  railway.  Since  1932  there  has 
been  a  Free  Zone  in  the  town  of  Piraeus,  covering  an  area  of  181,489  sq. 
metres  on  land,  with  a  frontage  on  the  sea  of  1,776  metres  and  1  km  of 
railway. 

RELIGION 

According  to  the  census  of  1951,  there  were  7,472,559  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  28,430  Roman  Catholics,  1,205  Armenians,  7,034 
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Protestants,  1,205  Monophysites,  4,438  other  Christians,  112,665  Moslems, 
6,325  Jews  and  145  others.  By  the  Constitution  of  1864,  Orthodoxy  was 
declared  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  complete  toleration  and  liberty  of 
worship  was  guaranteed  to  all  other  sects.  The  government  of  the  Church 
of  Greece  is  vested  in  a  permanent  council,  called  the  Holy  Synod,  consisting 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Athens  as  president  and  12  metropolitans,  who  must 
during  their  year  of  ofSce  reside  at  Athens.  The  Church  of  Greece  has  34 
metropolitans  in  the  old  territory,  33  in  the  new  territories  and  4  in  the 
Dodecanese.  By  agreement  with  the  QEcumenical  Patriarchate  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1929  the  sees  within  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriar¬ 
chate  in  the  new  territories  were  provisionally  attached  to  that  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Greece  for  convenience  in  administration. 

The  Roman  Cathohc  Church  has  2  archbishops  (Athens,  Corfu)  and  7 
bishops.  The  Greek  Evangehcal  Church  has  9  churches.  Only  8,500  Jews 
out  of  68,000  survived  the  German  occupation.  The  Moslems  have  300 
mosques. 


EDUCATION 


All  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  must  attend  school. 

There  were  (1956-57;  pubhc  and  private)  9,722  primary  schools  and 
972  kindergartens  with,  together,  965,407  pupils  and  511  secondary  and  42 
commercial  schools  with,  together,  212,471  pupils.  There  were  for  higher 
studies  2  universities:  one  in  Athens,  founded  1837,  with  111  professors 
and  6,670  students,  and  one  in  Thessaloniki  with  102  professors  and  4,580 
students.  The  Polytechnic  in  Athens  had  63  professors  and  1,401  students ; 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  had  6  professors  and  113  students.  There  are  also 
in  Athens  High  Schools  of  Economic  and  Commercial  Sciences  (1,872 
students),  of  Political  Sciences  (2,578  students),  of  Industrial  Studies  (1,083 
students)  and  of  Agriculture  (305  students);  a  state  and  2  private  conserva¬ 
toires,  and  a  state  conservatoire  at  Thessaloniki. 

Illiteracy  in  the  age  groups  of  10  years  and  over  declined  from  42%  of 
the  population  in  1928  to  12%  in  1957. 


Cinemas  (1955).  There  were  250  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
150,000. 

FINANCE 


The  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  financial  years  (ending  30 
June)  were  as  follows  in  Im.  drachmai: 


1952-53  > 

1953-64 

1954-55 

1955-66  > 

1957 

Revenue 

.  8,271,600 

10,163,700 

11,654,200 

19,343-8 

14,742-5 

Eipeniiiture 

.  8,090,700 

9,844,800 

11,728,400 

19,636-3 

14,217-9 

'  Actual. 

’  New  issue  of  drachmai;  the  fiscal  year  was  extended  to  31  Dee.  1956. 
“  Financial  year  coincides  with  calendar  year. 


The  1957  revenue  includes  1,255m.  drachmai  from  U.S.A.  aid  and  430-3m. 
from  N.A.T.O.;  this  aid  was  allocated  as  follows:  655-2m.  for  military 
expenditures,  560-4m.  for  investments,  430-3m.  for  N.A.T.O.  infrastructure 
works  and  39m.  for  earthquake  victims. 

The  capital  of  interest-bearing  funded  debt  as  at  31  Dec.  1948  consisted 
of  gold  francs  933,528,625,  £30,310,908,  $70,728,754,  francs  138,955,803,  gold 
marks  8,324,000,  Swedish  crowns  1,414,164,  Bulgarian  leva  1,012,222,623. 
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The  capital  of  non-interest-bearing  funded  debt  at  the  same  date  con¬ 
sisted  of  (internal)  drachmai  649,162,075;  (external)  £10m.,  £T1, 940,210, 
drachma!  5,083,530,297. 

The  floating  debt  as  at  31  Dec.  1957  amounted  to  $7,331,600. 

The  International  Financial  Commission  (composed  of  delegates  from 
Great  Britain  and  France)  established  in  Feb.  1908  to  collect  and  disburse, 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  Finance  Minister,  such  revenues  as  are  available 
for  the  service  of  the  external  debt  is  to  be  superseded  by  some  other  arrange¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  Anglo-Greek  agreement  of  Jan.  1946.  To  this 
Commission  are  assigned  the  revenues  (for  the  most  part  in  Old  Greece) 
from  certain  government  monopolies,  the  stamp  duty  and  the  import  duties 
at  the  port  of  Piraeus.  The  German  occupation  of  1941-44  interrupted 
the  service  of  the  debt,  which  has  not  been  resumed  since  the  Liberation. 

DEFENCE 

In  Aug.  1950  the  Ministries  of  War,  Marine  and  Military  Aviation  were 
fused  into  a  single  Ministry'  of  National  Defence.  The  General  Staff  of 
National  Defence  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Minister  on  general  defence 
questions,  besides  the  special  staffs  for  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Defence  expenditure  accounts  for  40%  of  the  total  budget. 

Army.  Military  service  is  compulsory  and  universal.  Liabihty  begins 
in  the  21st  year  and  lasts  up  to  the  50th.  The  normal  term  of  service  in  the 
active  Army  is  24  months  for  all  arms,  followed  by  19  years  in  the  first 
reserve  of  the  active  Army  and  10  years  in  the  second.  The  normal  annual 
contingent  of  recruits  in  peace-time  is  about  50,000.  Each  annual  contingent 
is  called  up  for  service  in  the  active  Army  every  3  months. 

Since  1945,  the  organization  and  establishment  of  the  Army  units  have 
been  adapted  to  British  models.  In  Feb.  1952  an  American  Mission  took 
over  from  a  British  Military  Mission  the  training  of  the  Army. 

There  are  now  (1954)  3  Army  Corps  besides  the  Higher  Military  Command 
of  Attica  and  the  Islands,  which  has  the  same  status  as  an  Army  Corps. 
There  is  also  a  Commando  Brigade  on  the  British  model.  The  total  strength 
in  1954  was  102,000  oflicers  and  men. 

Navy.  The  Royal  Hellenic  Navy  includes  the  cruiser  Elli  of  8,856  tons 
(the  ex-Italian  Eugenio  di  Savoia)  armed  with  8  6-in.  guns.  There  are  4 
fleet  destroyers,  14  frigates  (12  destroyer  escorts  and  2  corvettes),  2  sub¬ 
marines,  7  patrol  vessels  (gimboats),  4  ocean  minesweepers,  1  training  ship 
(ocean  minesweeper),  14  coastal  minesweepers,  2  coastal  minelayers,  16 
motor  launches,  6  oilers,  1  repair  ship,  10  landing  ships,  17  landing  craft  (8 
L.C.T. ;  9  L.C.A.),  a  depot  ship,  a  salvage  vessel,  6  transports,  3  lighthouse 
tenders,  9  water  carriers  and  11  fleet  tugs. 

Am  Force.  The  Royal  Hellenic  Air  Force  has  a  strength  of  17,800 
officers  and  men  and  some  300  operational  aircraft,  forming  4  combat  wings, 
each  of  3  squadrons.  Three  of  the  combat  wings,  equipped  with  F-84G 
Thunderjet  fighter-bombers,  and  a  squadron  of  RF-84F  Thunderflash 
reconnaissance  aircraft  are  organized  as  a  Tactical  Air  Command  and 
constitute  Greece’s  contribution  to  NATO  air  forces.  The  remaining  wing 
is  equipped  with  Canadian-built  Sabre  interceptors  for  home  defence. 
There  are  also  transport,  training  and  helicopter  units. 

The  R.H.A.F.  is  organized  into  Tactical,  Air  Training  and  Air  Material 
Commands.  There  is  an  Air  Academy  and  an  Engineering  School,  but 
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most  pilots  and  ground  staff  are  trained  at  U.S.A.F.  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 

PRODUCTION 

Greek  economy  was  completely  ruined  as  the  result  of  the  occupation 
of  the  coimtry  by  the  Italians,  Germans  and  Bulgarians  from  1941  to  1944. 

Agriculture.  Greece  is  a  food-importing  agricultural  country.  Of  the 
total  area  only  26%  is  cultivable,  but  it  supports  60%  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion.  The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1967  was  3,516,000  hectares; 
forest  area,  in  1956,  was  1,958,100  hectares,  of  which  1,667,816  hectares  were 
state-owned. 

Farming  is  concentrated  on  export  crops,  such  as  tobacco  and  currants, 
to  pay  for  essential  imports,  including  meat,  wheat  and  flour.  Agriculture 
suffers  from  soil-erosion  and  the  inadequate  use  of  fertilizers.  Wheat  yields 
per  acre  are  the  lowest  in  south-eastern  Europe.  The  use  of  tractors  and 
other  agricultural  machinery,  imported  by  UNRRA  and  under  the  Marshall 
Plan,  has  made  considerable  progress. 

Yield  (1,000  metric  tons)  of  the  chief  crops: 


Crop 

Average 

1935-38 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Wheat 

767 

1,400 

1,219 

1,336 

1,245 

1,600 

Maize 

255 

309 

254 

285 

239 

265 

Barley 

197 

258 

258 

224 

230 

254 

Oats 

116 

167 

150 

157 

148 

186 

Rice  (j)addy)  . 

4 

66 

86 

62 

43 

59 

Potatoes  . 

146 

445 

442 

442 

444 

606 

Vegetables 

233 

821 

970 

922 

982 

1,050 

Dry  vegetables 

52 

105 

107 

97 

97 

101 

Cotton  . 

44 

95 

128 

189 

154 

181 

Tobacco 

61 

61 

67 

97 

82 

97 

Must 

373 

420 

459 

388-5 

434 

423 

Sultanas  . 

29 

46 

38 

42 

42 

53 

Currants  . 

158 

77 

75 

65 

91 

78-5 

Grapes  . 

79-5 

120 

130 

109 

119 

125 

Citrus 

55 

176 

196 

184 

194 

223 

Olive  oil  . 

113 

158 

112 

103 

139 

163 

Olives 

36 

36 

33 

23 

58 

52 

Tobacco  normally  furnishes,  by  value,  45%  of  Greece’s  total  exports. 
The  harvested  area  was  122,300  hectares  in  1957. 

Olives  are  abundant,  about  350,000  hectares  being  under  cultivation. 

Rice  is  cultivated  in  Macedonia,  the  Peloponnese  and  Central  Greece. 
Successful  experiments  have  been  made  in  growing  rice  on  alkaline  land 
previously  regarded  as  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  main  kinds  of  cheese  pro¬ 
duced  are  sliced  cheese  in  brine  (commercially  known  as  Fetta)  and  head¬ 
cheese. 

There  were,  in  1957,  332,196  horses,  214,975  mules,  510,838  asses, 
981,111  cattle,  9-2m.  sheep,  4-8m.  goats,  641,300  pigs,  13-6m.  poultry. 

Mining.  Greece  has  a  great  variety  of  mineral  deposits,  including  iron 
(of  high  content,  43%;  394,000  long  tons  in  1956),  iron-pyrites,  emery, 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  silver  (80,000  fine  oz.  in  1957),  manganese,  aluminium, 
antimony,  nickel,  magnesite  ore,  barite  (27,600  short  tons  in  1957),  sulphur, 
ochre,  bitumen,  marble  (white  and  coloured)  and  various  other  earths, 
chiefly  from  the  Laurium  district,  Thessaly,  Euboea  and  the  Aegean  islands. 
There  is  no  coal,  only  lignite  of  indifferent  quality;  reserves  are  about  10m. 
tons.  Greece  imports  coal  and  oil  for  fuel. 
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Iniustry.  The  leading  products  are  tobacco,  olive  oil,  wine,  textiles, 
chemicals,  articles  of  food.  Shipyards  in  Eleusis  and  the  Aspropyrgos  oil 
refanery  are  the  beginnings  of  heavy  industry. 

Electricity.  In  1 958,  4  new  power  plants  ( Aliveri,  Ladon,  Louros,  Agras) 
opened  with  a  total  instaUed  capacity  of  185,000  kw.  and  annual  production 
capacity  of  1  000m.  kwh  By  1960,  3  more  power  plants  will  be  operating 
(Ptolemais,  Megdova,  Edessa)  with  an  installed  capacity  of  312,500  kw  and 
annual  production  capacity  of  1,700m.  kwh. 


Trade  Unions.  The  status  of  trade  unions  in  Greece  is  regulated  by  the 
Associations  Act  1914,  Trade-union  liberties  are  guaranteed  under  the 
ConstituBon,  and  the  right  to  strike  is  subject  to  the  Settlement  of  Collective 
Labour  Disputes  Act  of  21  Nov.  1935,  which,  while  not  making  strikes 
illegal,  introduced  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

The  national  body  of  trade  unions  in  Greece  is  the  Greek  General  Con¬ 
federation  of  Labour. 


COMMERCE 


Foreign  trade  (in  Im.  drachmai)  for  6  calendar  years  was: 


Imports 

Exports 


1952 

6,193,013 

1,798,407 


1953  1954  >  1955  » 

7,156,263  9,901,170  11,460,000 

3,396,840  4,556,181  6,481,000 

*  In  1,000  drachmai,  new  issue. 


1956* 

13,911,000 

6,698,000 


1957* 

15,748,100 

6,585,300 


The  trade  was  distributed,  by  principal  countries,  as  follows : 


Countries 
Austria . 
Belgium- 
Lux’bg. 
Egypt  . 
Finland 
Prance  . 
Germany,  IV. 
Italy  . 
Netherlands 
Sweden . 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
U.K.  . 
U.S.A.  . 
Yugoslavia  . 


Imports  from  Exports  to 


1356  1957  1956  1957 


1,000  new 

Metric 

l.OOOnew 

Metric 

1.000  new 

Metric 

1,000  new 

Metric 

drachmai 

tons 

drachmai 

tons 

dracimiai 

tons 

drachmai 

tons 

409,418 

95,652 

518,535 

73,606 

205,978 

127,242 

184,499 

174,320 

464,624 

n,H8 

496,943 

89,308 

64,937 

5,351 

79,589 

7,114 

120,077 

65,056 

131,944 

74,545 

81,299 

5,634 

230,049 

40,679 

191,179 

40,658 

188,955 

34,028 

112,926 

4,609 

93,918 

6,996 

724,479 

195,998 

937,388 

342,103 

761,383 

65,214 

444,039 

47,173 

2,219,883 

274,426 

2,936,799 

308,739 

1,132,741 

614,135 

1,702,026 

589,580 

1,259,829 

669,747 

1,648,995 

764,023 

682,265 

210,664 

642,183 

153,414 

347,734 

32,700 

467,227 

66,198 

139,379 

73,629 

142,385 

92,077 

463,582 

82,673 

668,960 

93,222 

47,854 

23,358 

72,780 

14,256 

168,484 

1,293 

189,528 

1,473 

71,266 

4,979 

74,733 

7,670 

104,621 

19,080 

70,474 

10,370 

23,693 

35,313 

18,599 

23,545 

2,009,626 

91,793 

1,742,501 

112,017 

637,657 

142,612 

689,024 

148,979 

2,344,152 

610,000 

2,494,655 

706,010 

677,168 

56,062 

904,310 

76,781 

284,193 

29,040 

408,195 

52,716 

163,162 

11,313 

265,677 

17,297 

Exports  of  minerals  (in  metric  tons) : 


1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Emery,  crude 

2,377 

5,644 

Lead  ore  and  concen¬ 

Magnesite  . 

20,198 

16,714 

trates 

6,881 

7,000 

Oaloinated  magnesite  . 

36,618 

29,991 

Zinc  ore  and  concen¬ 

Crude  iron  pyrites 

206,373 

186,794 

trates 

17,860 

16,082 

Barytes 

36,343 

47,899 

Manganese  ore  and  con¬ 

Iron  ore  and  concen¬ 

centrates 

12,870 

17,445 

trates 

409,779 

410,650 

Chromium  ore  and  con¬ 

Ores  of  non-ferrous  base 

centrates 

40,156 

44,675 

metals,  etc. 

749,328 

873,766 

Cement 

145,840 

95,722 

Bauxite  and  concen¬ 

trates 

669,447 

781,365 
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Exports  of  agricultural  (products  in  metric  tons): 


1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Oranges 

.  10,414 

19,877 

Olives 

9,960 

14,974 

Lemons 

.  16,557 

13,429 

Olive  oil 

6,498 

8,634 

Grapes 

.  15,164 

19,881 

Sponges 

111 

105 

Currants 

.  63,189 

62,290 

Spirits 

.  26,159 

26,557 

Sultanas 

.  33,128 

58,956 

Cotton,  ginned 

.  40,702 

16,658 

Figs  (dried) 

.  13,761 

13,078 

Turpentine  oil 

3,246 

1,686 

Tobacco 

.  43,549 

69,000 

Colophony  . 

.  26,967 

19,187 

Tourism  earned  US$4T5m.  in  1967  (250,538  tourists),  compared  with 
US$9-6m.  in  1952  (76,187  tourists). 

Total  trade  (in  £  sterling)  between  Greece  and  the  U.K.  for  5  years  was 
(British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1938  1955  1956  1967  1968 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  .  1,960,442  7,740,171  7,500,603  8,098,411  8,126,499 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  3,752,123  16,711,735  24,354,065  18,926,213  19,017,194 

Be-exports  from  U.K.  116,753  315,738  298,314  305,637  264,102 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  In  Dec.  1958  the  merchant  navy  comprised  620  vessels  of 
2,022,000  GRT. 

There  is  a  canal  (opened  9  Nov.  1893)  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
(about  4  miles).  In  1938,  6,943  steamers  of  2,736,298  tons  and  863  saihng 
vessels  of  11,791  gross  tons  passed  through  the  canal.  The  canal  was  un¬ 
blocked  in  1948  with  American  aid  and  re-opened  on  5  July  1948. 

Roads.  There  were,  in  1957,  47,164  km  of  roads,  of  which  4,195  were 
asphalt-carpeted,  1,529  asphalt-surfaced,  14,504  metalled  and  13,047  un¬ 
paved  all-weather  roads.  Number  of  motor  vehicles  in  Dec.  1956:  5,733 

buses,  22,600  lorries,  24,713  passenger  cars,  12,167  bicycles  and  tricycles. 

Railways.  Total  length  of  the  Greek  railway  system  in  1940  was  2,679 
km,  of  which  1,325  km  belonged  to  the  State  Railways  (SEK)  and  1,354  to 
the  various  private  companies,  the  most  important  being  the  Piraeus- 
Athens-Peloponnese  Company  (SPAP). 

During  the  war  the  railways  suffered  great  losses,  especially  during  the 
departure  of  German  troops,  who  systematically  destroyed  all  the  railway 
installations  and  equipment.  Only  670  km  were  left  fit  for  use  after  the 
liberation  in  1944.  The  railway  system  is  now  fully  restored  (2,592  km  m 
1957). 

Post.  In  1958  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  had  a  length  of  27,616  km; 
there  were  6,428  telegraph  offices,  1,850  post  offices  and  151,466  telephones. 

The  agreement  under  which  Cable  and  Wireless,  Ltd,  were  responsible 
for  Greek  telegraph  communications  since  1866  was  terminated  by  the  Greek 
Government  in  Jan.  1956,  effective  at  the  end  of  1956. 

Aviation.  Air  services  are  run  by  a  Greek  company,  which  connects 
Athens  with  Thessaloniki,  Jannina,  Larissa,  Kavala,  Volos,  Corfu,  and  with 
Rhodes  and  Crete.  Thirty  foreign  companies  connect  Athens  with  the 
principal  cities  of  the  world.  The  principal  airport  is  at  EUiniko  near  Athens. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

On  11  Nov.  1944  the  Greek  currency  was  stabilized  at  1  ‘new’  drachma 
equalling  50,000m.  ‘old’  drachmai.  Further  readjustments  took  place  in 
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1946,  1949  and  1953.  A  ‘  new  issue’  of  notes  and  coins  was  put  into  circula¬ 
tion  on  1  May  1954,  1  new  drachma  equalling  1,000  old  drachmai  (84 
drachma!  =  £1 ;  30  drachmai  =  US$1).  The  ‘new  issue’  comprises  notes 
of  5,  10,  20,  50,  100,  500  and  1,000  drachmai  and  metal  coins  of  5, 10,  20  and 
50  lepta  and  1,  2  and  5  drachmai. 

The  National  Bank  of  Greece  (founded  in  1841)  was  authorized  to  issue 
bank-notes,  the  amount  being  increased  each  time  the  privilege  of  the  bank 
was  extended.  The  note-issuing  privilege  of  the  National  Bank  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  issuing  bank,  the  Bank  of  Greece  (Trapeza  tis  Ellados),  as 
from  14  May  1928,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  Geneva  Proto¬ 
col  of  15  Sept.  1927.  On  30  Sept.  1958,  bank-notes  in  circrdation  amounted 
to  7,952m.  drachmai;  coins  in  circulation,  155'5m.  drachmai. 

In  1953  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  and  the  Bank  of  Athens  were 
amalgamated;  in  1957  its  name  was  changed  to  National  Bank  of  Greece 
(Ethniki  Trapeza  tis  Ellados).  Gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  at  31 
Dec.  1958  stood  at  US$1 62m. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  is  used  in  ofiBcial  publications  but  not  compulsory  in 
everyday  transactions.  The  principal  old  weights  and  measures  are : 

1  oke  —  400  drams  =  2-832  lb.  1  pic  =  27  in. 

1  kantar  =  44  okes  =  124-08  lb.  1  stremma  =  0-2471  acre. 

The  Great  Venetian  pound  (G.V.  lb.)  is  used  universally  in  the  currant 
trade;  2,128  G.V.  lb.  =  1  long  ton;  1  G.V.  lb.  =  0-480  kg. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Greece  in  Great  Britain  (51  Upper  Brook  St.,  W.l) 

Ambassador.  George  S.  Seferiades  (accredited  26  June  1957). 

Counsellor.  Miltiades  Delivanis 

Minister.  Marinos  Cosmetatos  (Press). 

Naval,  Military  and  Air  Attache.  Capt.  Hippokrates  Dedes,  R.H.N. 

Counsellor.  N.  D.  Pierracos  (Commercial). 

First  Secretaries.  A.  G.  Xydis  (Press);  A.  Chorafas  (Consular);  D. 
Petrou;  A.  Stephanou. 

There  are  consular  officers  of  Greece  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cowes,  Dover,  Dundee,  Falmouth,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Milford  Haven,  New¬ 
castle,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Swansea,  Yarmouth. 

Greece  also  maintains  embassies  in  Canada,  France,  Germany  (also  for 
Denmark),  India  (also  for  Ceylon  and  Indonesia),  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey  (also 
legation  for  Iran),  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab  Republic  (also  legation  for  Iraq), 
U.S.A.,  Yugoslavia;  and  legations  in  Argentina  (also  for  Chile),  Australia 
(also  for  New  Zealand),  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia,  Himgary,  Japan,  Lebanon  (also  for  Jordan),  Libya,  Netherlands, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Sweden  (also  for  Norway),  Switzerland,  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Greece 

Ambassador.  Sir  Roger  Allen,  K.C.M.G. 

Counsellors.  J.  N.  0.  Curie,  C.V.O.;  J.  0.  May,  O.B.E.  (Commercial). 

First  Secretaries.  F.  A.  Warner;  The  Hon.  A.  V.  Hare;  J.  E.  Powell- 
Jones;  E.  J.  C.  Hare  (Information). 
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Naval  Attach^.  Capt.  G.  B.  Barstow,  R.N. 

Military  AUacM.  Brig.  J.  R.  Johnson,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  M.C. 

Air  Attachd.  Air  Cdre  F.  F.  Rainsford,  C.B.E.,  D.F.C. 

There  are  consular  officers  at  Athens,  Corfu,  Herakleion  (Crete),  Patras, 
Piraeus,  Thessaloniki  and  Samos. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  General  Statistical  Serrice  of  Greece  is  an  independent 
department  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Oo-ordination  (9  Piraeus  St.,  Athens). 
Its  publications  include:  Statistical  Yearbook  (latest  issue,  1957).  Bulletin  mensuel  de 
statistique.  Recensements  de  la  population.  Recensemeni  de  V agriculture.  Bulletins  mensuels 
et  armuels  du  commerce  special  de  la  Grice  avec  les  pays  ktrangers.  Recensemeni  de  Vindustrie 

Bum,  A.  E.,  The  Modem  Greeks.  London  and  New  York,  1946 
Byford-Jones,  W.,  The  Greek  Trilogy.  London,  1946 
Dawkins,  E.  M.,  The  Monks  of  Athos.  London,  1936 

Delivanis,  D.,  and  Oleveland,  W.  0.,  Greek  Monetary  Developments,  1939-48.  Bloomington. 
1949 

Fielding,  X.,  The  Stronghold.  London,  1953 

Forster,  E.  S.,  A  Short  History  oj  Modern  Greece,  1821-1940.  2nd  ed.  London,  1946 
Gould  Lee,  A.  S.,  The  Royal  House  of  Greece.  London,  1948 
Hunter,  I.,  This  is  Greece.  London,  1947 

Kaltohas,  Nicholas,  Introdnaion  to  the  Constitutional  History  of  Modem  Greece.  New  York. 
1940 

Deeper,  Sir  Eeginald,  When  Greek  meets  Greek.  London,  1949 
Papagos,  A.,  The  Battle  of  Greece,  1940-41.  Athens,  1949 
Papandreou,  G.  A.,  The  Third  War.  Athens,  1948 

VhWipson,  K.,  Die  griechischen  Landschaften :  eine  Landeskunde.  2  vols.  Frankfurt,  1951 
Pring,  J.,  A  Grammar  of  Modern  Greek.  London,  1950 
Sigmanides,  A.  D.,  Greek  Tobacco.  London,  1944 

Sweet-Bscott,  B.,  Greece,  A  Political  and  Economic  Survey,  1939-53,  E.  Inst,  of  Int.  Aflairs 
1954 

Warner,  K.,  Views  of  Attica  and  its  Surroundings.  London,  1950 

Woodhouse,  0.  M.,  Apple  of  Discord.  London,  1948. — The  Greek  War  of  Independence. 
London,  1952 
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Repijiblica  de  Guatemala 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  RepubUc  of  Guatemala 
was  established  on  17  April  1839,  after  having  formed  for  18  years  part  of 
the  Confederation  of  Central  America.  Following  the  revolution  of  June 
1954,  which  overthrew  and  exiled  President  Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzman  and 
brought  Col.  Castillo  Armas  into  power,  the  Constitution  of  1945  weis 
replaced  in  Aug.  1954  by  a  ‘Political  Statute.’  On  2  Feb.  1956  a  new 
Constitution  was  signed  by  the  President;  it  came  into  force  1  March  1956. 
Voting  is  compulsory  for  men  and  women  over  18  who  can  read,  and 
optional  for  illiterate  men. 

President  of  the  Republic.  Gen.  Miguel  Ydfgoras  Fuentes,  elected  by 
Congress  on  12  Feb.  1958  for  a  6-year  term  beginning  15  March  1958.  Gen. 
Ydigoras,  leader  of  the  conservative  Democratic  Reconciliation  Party, 
received  40  votes;  his  opponent  Col.  Jose  Luis  Cruz  Salazar,  18.  In  the 
presidential  election  on  20  Jan.  1957,  Gen.  Ydigoras  obtained  some  140,000 
votes;  Mario  Mendez  Montenegro,  candidate  of  the  Revolutionary  Party, 
and  Col.  Cruz  Salazar,  candidate  of  an  anti-Communist  coalition,  obtained 
about  100,000  votes  each. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Jesus  Unda  Murillo. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  the  heads  of 
9  departments.  Mayors  of  municipalities,  with  their  councils,  are  normally 
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elected  directly  by  the  people,  but  until  the  new  Constitution  was  adopted 
they  were  appointed  by  the  President  under  the  ‘  Political  Statute.’ 

National  flag:  blue,  white,  blue  (vertical). 

National  anthem :  Guatemala  fehz  !  (words  by  J.  J.  Palma :  time  bv 
R.  Alvarez). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  is  108,889  sq.  km  (42,042  sq. 
miles).  In  March  1936  Guatemala,  Salvador  and  Honduras  agreed  to 
accept  the  peak  of  Mount  Montecristo  as  the  common  boundary  point. 

The  population,  according  to  the  April  1950  census,  was  2,790,868,  com¬ 
pared  with  an  estimate  of  3,600,212  in  Deo.  1957.  About  64%  are  pure 
Indians,  of  21  different  groups  descended  from  the  Maya- Quiche  tribe;  moat 
of  the  remainder  are  mixed  Indian  and  Spanish  (ladinoa) ;  the  ruling  classes 
are  of  European  descent.  Density  of  population,  1960,  about  30  per  sq.  km. 
Crude  birth  rate,  1955,  48'8  per  1,000  population;  crude  death  rate,  20-6; 
crude  marriage  rate  (1954),  4-1;  infantile  death  rate,  101-4  per  1,000  live 
births.  Vital  statistics,  1957 :  Births,  168,411 ;  deaths,  70,767;  marriages, 
13,331;  infantile  deaths,  17,116. 

Guatemala  is  administratively  divided  into  23  departments,  each  with  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  President.  They  are :  Alta  Verapaz,  Amatitlan, 
Baja  Verapaz,  Chimaltenango,  Chiquimula,  El  Progreso,  Escuintla,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Huehuetenango,  Izabal,  Jalapa,  Jutiapa,  Peten,  Quezaltenango, 
Quich6,  Retalhuleu,  Sacatepequez,  San  Marcos,  Santa  Rosa,  Solola, 
Suchitepequez,  Totonicapan,  Zacapa. 

The  capital  is  Guatemala  City  with  374,000  inhabitants  (estimate  Dec. 
1957),  almost  all  ladinos  or  descendants  of  Europeans.  Other  towns  are 
Quezaltenango  (36,209),  Coban  (29,242),  Zacapa  (27,696),  Puerto  Barrios 
(15,332),  Mazatenango  (11,032)  and  Antigua  (10,744). 

Ever  since  the  republic  was  established  in  1839  she  has  claimed  that 
British  Honduras  is  Guatemalan  territory.  In  1859,  however,  she  signed  a 
treaty  with  Britain  defining  the  frontier  between  Guatemala  and  British 
Honduras.  Many  years  later  she  claimed  that  Britain  had  broken  the  treaty 
and  she  renewed  her  claim  to  the  territory  shortly  before  the  Second  World 
War.  On  14  Jan.  1946  Britain  invited  her  to  bring  the  dispute  before  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  In  Feb.  1948  Guatemala  closed  the  frontiers 
with  British  Honduras;  in  May  1951  she  re-opened  the  frontiers  ‘without 
prejudice’  to  her  claims. 

RELIGION.  Roman  Cathohcism  is  the  prevailing  faith ;  but  all  other 
creeds  have  complete  liberty  of  worship.  Guatemala  has  an  archbishopric. 
The  leading  Protestant  churches  are  the  Baptists  (76,000  members)  and  the 
Iglesia  Evangelica  (28,000).  The  Society  of  Friends  had  4,112  members  in 
1957. 

EDUCATION.  In  1966  there  were  4,011  primary  schools  with  12,449 
teachers  and  an  attendance  of  250,000  pupils;  these  figures  include  1,057 
private  schools.  Secondary  and  other  schools  have  about  1,000  teachers 
and  an  attendance  of  about  60,000  pupils;  the  autonomous  University  of 
San  Carlos  de  Borromeo,  founded  in  1678,  was  reopened  in  1910  with  7 
faculties  and  schools.  All  education  is  in  theory  free,  but  owing  to  a  grave 
shortage  of  state  schools  private  schools  flourish.  The  1950  census  showed 
that  70-3%  of  those  10  years  of  age  and  older  were  illiterate.  The  illiteracy 
index  of  the  Army  (1947)  was  stated  to  be  83%. 
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Cinemas  (1968).  Cinemas  numbered  about  100,  with  seating  capacity  of 
48,000. 

Newspapers.  There  are  9  daily  newspapers. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE.  A  comprehensive  system  of  social  security  was 
outlined  in  a  law  of  30  Oct.  1946.  Medical  personnel,  1956,  included  588 
doctors  for  the  whole  republic.  There  were  45  public  hospitals  and  about 
100  municipal  dispensaries  in  1956. 

JUSTICE.  Justice  is  administered  in  a  supreme  court,  6  appeal  courts 
and  28  courts  of  first  instance.  Supreme  court  and  appeal  court  judges 
are  elected  by  the  National  Congress.  Judges  of  first  instance  are  appointed 
by  the  supreme  coxurt. 

All  holders  of  pubhc  office  have  to  show  on  entering  ofBce,  and  again 
on  leaving,  a  full  account  of  their  private  property  and  income. 

FINANCE.  Ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  (years  ending  30  June) 
in  quetzales  (1  quetzal  =  US$1): 

1955-56  1956-57  1  1957-58  1  1958-59  1 

Eevenue  .  .  .  104,461,800  100,418,627  98,251,979  113,106,827 

Expenditvire  .  .  .  102,657,700  100,418,627  98,251,979  113,106,827 

1  Budget  estimates. 

The  national  debt  varies  with  its  definition  by  various  governments.  As 
of  30  June  1966  it  was  stated  to  be  48,237,411  quetzales;  it  included  an 
external  debt  of  4,845,742  quetzales.  British  investments,  at  their  par 
values,  1949,  were  £9,796,829,  of  which  64-1%  was  in  default.  American 
direct  investments,  1950,  were  about  $250m.,  chiefly  those  of  2  large 
American  corporations  operating  in  bananas,  railways  and  power.  American 
aid  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1957  was  $26-5m. 

DEFENCE.  Military  service  (2  years)  is  compulsory,  but  not  universal, 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  (from  18  to  30  in  the  special  reserves),  and 
conscripts  may  be  called  upon  for  work  in  communications,  reforestation  and 
agriculture.  The  Army  numbers  between  7,000  and  8,000;  the  Pohcfa 
Nacional,  available  for  emergencies,  has  between  2,000  and  3,000.  There  is 
a  small  Air  Force  with  a  single  combat  unit  of  F-51D  Mustang  piston- 
engined  fighter-bombers,  and  a  squadron  of  C-47  transports.  There  is  no 
Navy.  The  President,  since  the  1954  revolution,  is  chief  of  the  armed 
forces  instead  of,  as  formerly,  someone  elected  by  Congress  for  a  term  of  6 
years  and  subject  to  immediate  congressional  removal. 

PRODUCTION.  The  Cordilleras  divide  Guatemala  into  two  unequal 
drainage  areas,  of  which  the  Atlantic  is  much  the  greater.  The  Pacific  slope, 
though  comparatively  narrow,  is  exceptionally  well  watered  and  fertile 
between  the  altitudes  of  1,000  and  6,000  ft,  and  is  the  most  densely  settled 
part  of  the  republic.  The  Atlantic  slope  is  sparsely  populated,  and  has 
httle  of  commercial  importance  beyond  the  chicle  and  timber-cutting  of  the 
Peten,  colfee  cultivation  of  Coban  region  and  banana-raising  of  the  Motagua 
Valley  and  Lake  Izabal  district. 

On  17  June  1952  an  Agrarian  Reform  Law*  was  enacted  providing  for 
the  expropriation  (with  eventual  compensation)  of  those  parts  of  landed 
estates  which  were  not  under  cultivation.  In  parcels  of  about  25  acres  these 
were  to  be  leased  to  farmers.  The  U.S.  Government  in  1953  sent  a  memoran¬ 
dum  protesting  against  the  expropriation  of  234,000  acres  belonging  to  the 
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United  Fruit  Company.  Under  the  new  government  the  expropriation  was 
halted  and  the  ‘  Agrarian  Reform  Law  ’  was  superseded  by  an  ‘  Agrarian 
Statute’  early  in  1956,  which  provided  small  holdings  to  several  thousand 
peasants. 

Agriculture.  The  soil  in  general  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  agriculture  is 
the  most  important  industry.  But  soil  erosion  is  serious  and  a  single  week 
of  heavy  rains  suffices  to  cause  flooding  of  flelds  and  much  crop  destruction. 

The  principal  crop  is  coffee;  there  are  about  12,000  coffee  plantations 
with  138m.  coffee  trees  on  about  338,000  acres,  but  80%  of  the  crop  comes 
from  1,500  large  coffee  farms  employing  426,000  workers.  The  exportable 
coffee  crop  in  the  coffee  year  ending  30  Sept.  1957  amounted  to  61,836,711 
kg. 

Bananas  are  the  next  most  important  export  crop,  but  exports  have  at 
times  been  seriously  reduced,  partly  by  labour  troubles  and  by  hurricanes. 
Exports  1956,  were  637,277  stems;  1957,  6,283,142. 

Cotton  has  recently  become  the  third  most  important  export;  exports 
in  1957  were  valued  at  Q.4,217,000.  Sugar,  maize,  rice,  beans  and  wheat 
are  important  domestic  crops.  Guatemala  is,  after  Mexico,  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  chicle  gum  (used  for  chewing-gum  manufacture  in  U.S.  A.) ;  exports, 
1957,  780,370  kg;  as  in  Mexico,  latex  from  the  chilte  tree  is  gradually 
superseding  chicle.  Nurseries  for  rubber  trees  show  promise.  Tobacco 
output  (all  for  home  consumption)  is  about  5m.  lb.  grown  on  8,300  acres. 
Guatemala  is  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  essential  oils  (citronella  and  lemon 
grass);  exports  in  1957  were  valued  at  Q. 2,748,000.  Cattle-grounds 
(potreros)  occupy  about  758,000  acres. 

Forestry.  The  forest  area  has  an  extent  of  17,784,000  acres.  The 
department  of  Peten  is  rich  in  mahogany  and  dye  woods ;  exports  of  line 
woods  reached  1,923  tons  in  1957. 

Mining.  A  new  ‘petroleum  code’  (1955)  has  permitted  29  foreign 
(mostly  American)  and  several  local  companies  to  start  exploration.  Lead 
(1967, 18,042  short  tons),  zinc  (1957,  15,334  short  tons)  and  cadmium  (1957, 
540  short  tons)  are  mined  in  small  quantities.  Output  of  silver,  1957, 
528,436  fine  oz. 

Trade  Unions.  Trade  unions  are  small;  they  were  organized  in  1960 
in  a  Left-wing  national  federation,  the  Guatemalan  Autonomous  Labor 
Federation  (F.L.A.G.),  which  was  refused  official  recognition.  A  federation 
of  farm  workers  (C.N.C.G.)  was  organized  in  May  1950.  The  trade  unions, 
1954,  were  ordered  to  reorganize :  there  are  now  2  main  federations — the 
Autonomous  Trade  Union  Federation  (F.A.S.)  and  the  National  Trade  Union 
Council  (Consejo  Sindical  Nacional). 


COMMERCE.  Values  in  1,000  quetzales  (1  quetzal  =  USSl)  were: 


1952 

195S 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Imports  . 

.  75,721 

79,538 

86,311 

104,316 

137,709 

147,354 

Exports  . 

.  87,463 

88,922 

95,660 

98,699 

116,291 

108,839 

Import  values  are  c.i.f.  and  export  values  f.o.b.,  but,  since  1942,  inclusive 
of  the  export  duty,  if  any.  Values  of  specific  items  are  not  published. 

Value  (in  1,000  quetzales)  of  principal  imports,  1955:  Foodstuffs, 
12,538;  textiles,  11,641;  vehicles  and  parts,  9,199;  petroleum  products, 
7,143;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  7,000;  iron  and  steel  manu¬ 
factures,  6,623.  Chief  exports  are  coffee,  bananas  and  other  fruits,  vegetable 
fibre  and  chicle. 
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Total  trade  between  Guatemala  and  U.K.  for  6  years  (in  £  sterling, 
British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 


1938 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Imports  to  U.K. 

42,930 

327,423 

342,764 

291,886 

204,854 

391,786 

Exports  ti'om  U.K.  , 

170,653 

1,132,099 

1,161,983 

1,635,873 

2,182,062 

2,269,111 

Ke-exports  from  U.K. 

1,623 

7,939 

10,782 

12,226 

11,367 

16,451 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  The  chief  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side 
are  Puerto  Barrios,  Santo  Tomas  (1955)  and  Livingston ;  on  the  Pacific  side, 
San  Jose  and  Champerico. 

Railways.  The  principal  railway  system  is  the  American-owned  Inter¬ 
national  Railways  of  Central  America,  which  represents  a  consohdation  of  4 
small  companies,  with  total  mileage,  652.  All  railways  are  of  3  ft  gauge. 
Total  length  of  all  lines  is  720  miles.  Passengers  carried,  1954,  numbered 
4,217,600,  and  freight  carried,  617,600  metric  tons.  The  opening  of  a  new 
bridge  in  1942  across  the  Suchiate  River  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala  has 
completed  the  finking  by  railway  of  North  and  South  America,  though 
differences  in  gauge  make  it  necessary  to  change  trains  at  Ayutla. 

Roads.  There  is  a  trunk  highway  from  coast  to  coast  via  Guatemala 
City.  There  are  2  trunk  highways  from  the  Mexican  to  the  Salvadorean 
frontier:  the  Pacific  Highway  serving  the  fertile  coastal  plain  and  the 
Pan-American  Highway  running  through  the  beautiful  highlands  and 
Guatemala  City.  Other  roads  are  mostly  unpaved.  Motor  vehicles  num¬ 
bered  28,812  (not  including  official  vehicles)  in  1957. 

Post.  The  Government  owns  and  operates  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
services;  there  are  (1956)  11,000  telephone  instruments.  There  are  some  50 
broadcasting  stations.  Radio  receiving  sets  in  use,  1958,  about  50,000. 
Television  was  introduced  in  1955. 

Aviation.  Air  travel  is  expanding  rapidly ;  for  example,  chicle  from  the 
northern  province  of  Peten  Ls  exported  entirely  by  air.  The  government- 
owned  airline,  Aviateca,  furnishes  domestic  service ;  5  airlines  handle  inter¬ 
national  traffic.  In  1956  air  cargo  (in  internal  trade)  amounted  to  4,755,600 
kg ;  number  of  passengers,  62,900. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  gold  quetzal  was  established  7  May 
1925  equal  to  60  old  Guatemala  paper  pesos,  with  a  gold  content  equal  to 
that  of  the  US$  (see  p.  24).  The  exchange  rate  has  remained  at  $1  since 
1926.  Gold  coins  have  been  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Silver-copper 
coins  in  active  circulation,  1956,  are  of  25,  10  and  5  centavos;  there  are 
copper-zinc  coins  of  1,  2  and  J  centavos,  and  paper  notes  of  1,000,  500, 
100,  20,  10,  5,  1  and  J  quetzales  (50  centavos). 

By  an  Act  effective  4  Feb.  1946  the  Central  Bank  of  Guatemala  (founded 
in  1926  as  a  mixed  central  and  commercial  bank)  was  superseded  by  a  new 
institution,  the  Banco  de  Guatemala,  to  operate  solely  as  a  central  bank. 
Total  circulation  of  bank-notes  (backed  by  a  gold  reserve  fixed  by  law  at  a 
minimum  of  40%)  on  30  June  1958  was  Q.59-9m.;  currency  was  Q.64-4m.; 
gold  stocks  were  Q.27,270,000  (or  dollars),  mostly  deposited  with  the  U.S. 
Federal  Reserve  and  unchanged  since  Dec.  1947 ;  total  international  reserves 
amounted  to  Q.70-2m. 

There  are  1 1  banks,  including  the  Banco  de  Guatemala,  Institute  Nacional 
de  Fomento  de  la  Produccion,  which  grants  loans  to  stimulate  production, 
the  Banco  Nacional  Agrario,  set  up  in  Oct.  1953,  to  make  loans  to  the 
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peasants  who  have  received  land  under  the  Agrarian  Reform  law,  a  branch 
of  the  Banco  Popular  de  Colombia,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  London  and 
South  America  Ltd  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  America. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  metric  system  has  been  officially 
adopted,  but  is  httle  used.  In  trade  statistics,  imports  are  given  in  kg 
and  exports  m  lb.  avoirdupois. 


Libra  of  16  oz. 

Arroba  of  25  libras  . 
Quintal  of  4  arrobas 
Toneiada  of  20  quintals 
Fanega  . 


=  1-014  lb. 

=  25-35  lb. 

=  101-40  lb. 

=  18-10  owt 
=  li  Imp.  bush. 


League  .... 
Fara  .  .  .  . 

Manzana 

CabaUeria  of  64  mauzanas 


=  3  miles 
=  32  in. 

=  100  varas  sq. 
=  110  acres 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Or  Guatemala  in  Geeat  Beitain  (30  GoUingham  Gardens,  S.W.6) 
Minister.  (Vacant.) 

First  Secretary.  Dr  Juan  David  Lambour  (Consular). 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Glasgow  and  Liverpool 
(C.G.). 

Guatemala  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Repubhc,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
France,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Spain, 
U.S.A.,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela ;  and  legations  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland. 

Of  Geeat  Beitain  in  Guatemala 

Minister  and  Consul-General.  Thomas  Wikeley,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

First  Secretary,  Commercial  Secretary  and  Consul.  R.  A.  Hibbert. 

There  is  a  consular  representative  at  Bananera  near  Puerto  Barrios. 


Books  of  Reference 

INPOKMATION.  Sccretarla  de  Informacibn.  Director:  Otto  Bianohi. 

The  ofaoial  gazette  is  called  El  Guatemalteco. 

Economic  Development  of  Quatemala.  Report  of  the  Mission  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  Guatemalan  Government. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1951 

Memoria  de  la  Secretaria  de  Hacienda.  Annual.  Guatemala 
Memoria  de  la  Secretaria  de  Fomenio.  Annual.  Guatemala 

Constitucuin  de  la  Republica  de  Quatemala  decretada  por  la  Asamblea  nacional  constituyente 
en  11  de  Marzo  de  1945.  Guatemala  City,  1945 
Colecci&n  de  tralados  de  Quatemala,  compilada  por  Jo.se  Rodriguez  Cema.  Vol  I.  Pactos  con 
el  resto  de  Centro  Amirica.  Guatemala,  1939 
Report  of  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  Annual.  London 
Adler,  J.  H.,  and  others.  Public  Finance  and  Economic  Development  in  Quatemala.  Stamford 
Univ.  Press,  1952 

Holleran,  M.  P.,  Church  and  State  in  Quatemala.  New  York,  1949 
Jones,  Chester  L.,  Quatemala,  Past  and  Present.  Minneapolis,  1940 
Kelsey,  V.,  and  Osborne,  L.  de  J.,  Pour  Keys  to  Qtiatemala.  Rev.  ed.  New  York,  1943 
McBryde,  F.  W.,  Cultural  and  Historical  Geography  of  South-West  Quatemala.  Washington, 
1947 

Male,  P.  J.  E.,  Economic  and  Commercial  Conditions  in  Guatemala.  H.M.S.O.,  1956 

Mendoza,  J.  L.,  Britain  and  her  Treaties  on  Belize.  Guatemala,  1946 

Munoz,  J.,  and  Ward,  Anna  B.,  Quatemala,  Ancient  and  Modern.  New  York,  1940 

National  Librart.  Biblioteca  Nacional,  5a  Avenida  and  8a  Calle,  Zone  1,  Guatemala 
City.  Librarian :  Lie.  Ricardo  Castaneda  Paganini. 
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RilPUBLIQTJB  DE  GuTNfiB 

The  independent  republic  of  Guinea  was  proclaimed  on  2  Oct.  1958,  after 
the  territory  of  French  Guinea  had  decided  at  the  referendum  of  28  Sept,  to 
leave  the  French  Community. 

A  series  of  agreements  signed  on  7  Jan.  1959  in  Paris  provides  that 
Guinea  will  remain  within  the  franc  area  and  will  keep  French  as  her  official 
language;  she  will  have  special  relations  with  France  in  the  technical, 
cultural  and  monetary  field ;  and  will  look  to  France  for  the  training  of  her 
professional  classes  and  for  the  supply  of  teachers  and  technicians. 

For  relations  with  Ghana  see  p.  296. 

The  republic  lies  on  the  coast  between  Portuguese  Guinea  and  the 
British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  extends  some  considerable  distance 
inland.  The  area  is  245,857  sq.  km,  and  the  estimated  population  in  1957 
was  2,492,000;  in  1951  the  census  population  included  4,538  metropolitan 
French  and  2,184  foreigners.  Conakry,  the  capital  (49,200  inhabitants), 
Kankan  (24,600),  Kindia  (13,000),  N’Zerekore  (10,800)  and  Mamou  (5,100) 
are  communes  de  plein  exercice;  other  important  towns  are  Labe  (11,800), 
Siguiri  (11,400),  Pita  (6,800)  and  Boke  (5,400). 

The  most  important  tribes  are  the  FuUah  (866,400),  Maiinke  (492,800) 
and  Soussou  (243,900). 

Prime  Minister.  Sekou  Toure. 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1958  balanced  at  6,328m.  francs  C.F.A.;  the 
extraordinary  budget  at  635m. 

There  were,  in  1957,  187  public  primary  schools  with  28,625  pupils,  57 
private  schools  with  8,821  pupils,  10  secondary  schools  with  1,548  pupils, 
1  technical  coUoge  and  17  vocational  training  centres. 

The  medical  service  maintains  1  hospital,  28  medical  posts  and  19  health 
districts. 

The  chief  products  are  rice,  palm-nuts,  bananas,  coffee,  pineapples, 
orange  juice,  groundnuts,  millet.  Coffee  is  grown  in  forest  districts.  There 
are  experimental  fruit  gardens  at  Camayenne  near  Conakry,  Kindia  and 
Dalaba,  2  stations  for  rice  selection  (Kankan,  Koba)  and  an  experimental 
quinine  stations  at  Seredou.  Fouta  Djallon  contains  cattle  in  abundance. 
In  1956  there  were  1,337,000  cattle,  350,000  sheep,  350,000  goats,  1,100 
horses,  7,300  pigs  and  1,600  asses. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  the  Macenta  district  (145,000  carats  in  1957). 
Bauxite  exists  in  the  Los  islands,  the  Boke  district  and  the  Kindia-Telimele 
district;  only  the  Los  mines  are  being  worked  (output,  1957,  366,000  metric 
tons).  The  exploitation  of  iron  ore  in  the  Kaloum  peninsula  began  in  1953 
(1,089,000  metric  tons  in  1957). 

In  1957  imports  totalled  192,125  metric  tons;  they  included :  Textiles 
(2,617  metric  tons,  valued  at  1,056m.  francs),  petroleum  products  (49,334 
metric  tons,  453m.  francs),  cement  (46,286  metric  tons,  194m.  francs). 
Exports  totalled  1,511,490  metric  tons;  they  included:  Bananas  (73,118 
metric  tons,  1,058m.  francs),  palm-kemels  (20,543  metric  tons,  500m.  francs), 
coffee  (9,660  metric  tons,  1,444m.  francs),  aluminium  ore  (375,364  metric 
tons,  408m.  francs),  iron  ore  (1,019,441  metric  tons,  773m.  francs). 

Production  of  electrical  energy  was  10'6m.  kwh.  in  1955. 

There  are  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  chamber  of  agriculture  and 
industry  at  Conakry. 
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A  railway  connects  Conakry  with  Kankan  (662  km).  There  are  3,500 
km  of  all-weather  roads  and  7,000  km  of  dry-season  roads. 

There  are  airports  at  Conakry  and  Kankan;  in  1967,  2,040  aircraft  dis¬ 
embarked  and  embarked  36,526  passengers  and  1,049  tons  of  freight  and 
mail  in  Conakry. 

The  territory  is  connected  by  cable  with  France  and  Pernambuco ;  also 
with  Freetown,  Monrovia  and  other  places.  There  is  a  wireless  station  at 
Conakry  affording  communication  with  all  territories  of  French  West  Africa. 

In  1957,  775  vessels  landed  229,000  tons  and  cleared  1,638,000  tons  at 
Conakry. 

In  1956  there  were  26  branches  of  the  savings  bank  with  12,682  depositors 
who  had  118,697,000  francs  C.F.A.  to  their  credit. 

Brilish  Charge  d’ Affaires  and  Consul.  W.  N.  Hugh- Jones. 

Bulletin  statistigue  et  iconomique  de  la  Guinie.  Monthly.  Conakry 
Taylor,  P.  W.,  A  Fukmi-English  Dictionary.  Oxford,  1932 

HAITI 

Ri)PTJBLIQUE  D’HaITI 

Haiti  occupies  the  western  third  of  the  large  island  of  Hispaniola  which 
was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492.  Originally  a  Spanish 
colony,  Haiti  was  ceded  to  France  in  the  17th  century  and  became  a  pros¬ 
perous  colony  with  a  considerable  export  of  sugar  and  other  produce.  After 
the  depopulation  of  the  original  Indian  inhabitants  the  Spanish  and  later 
the  French  brought  over  large  numbers  of  African  slaves  whose  descendants 
now  populate  the  country. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  slaves  began  to  agitate,  and  later 
to  fight,  for  freedom,  being  skilfully  led  by  one  of  their  number,  Toussaint 
Louverture,  who  rose  to  be  a  general  in  the  French  Army  and  subsequently 
governor  of  the  colony.  The  slaves  obtained  their  hberation  following  the 
French  Revolution,  but  subsequently  Napoleon  sent  his  brother-in-law, 
Gen.  Leclere,  to  restore  French  authority  and  re-impose  slaverj^  At  first 
this  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  Toussaint  Louverture  was  kidnapped 
and  sent  to  France,  where  he  died  in  gaol.  The  Haitians  took  up  arms 
again,  however,  and  the  French  forces,  decimated  by  yellow  fever,  were 
defeated  and  compelled  to  abandon  the  colony.  The  country  declared  its 
independence  on  1  Jan.  1804,  and  its  successful  leader,  Gen.  Jean-Jacques 
Dessalines,  proclaimed  himself  Emperor,  but  was  killed  in  1806. 

After  the  death  of  Dessalines,  a  separate  regime  was  set  up  in  the  north 
under  Henri  Christophe,  a  Negro  general  who  subsequently  had  himself 
proclaimed  King  Henri.  In  the  south  and  west  a  republic  was  constituted, 
with  Alexandre  Petion  as  its  first  President.  Petion  died  in  1818  and  was 
succeeded  by  Jean-Pierre  Boyer,  under  whom  the  country  became  re-united 
after  the  north  had  rebelled  against  Henri,  who  committed  suicide  in  1820. 
Since  then  Haiti  has  been  a  repubhc,  governed  under  a  centralized  system 
expressed  in  a  constitution  several  times  amended,  and  the  latest  version  of 
which  was  adopted  in  Dec.  1967. 

In  1915  Haiti  was  occupied  by  American  marines,  and  remained  under 
American  occupation  until  1934. 

Under  the  present  constitution  the  President  is  elected  by  direct  popular 
franchise  for  a  period  of  6  years  and  is  not  immediately  re-eligible.  Legislative 
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authority  (and  sole  power  to  amend  the  constitution)  remains  with  the 
National  Assembly  of  21  senators  and  37  deputies.  Deputies  are  elected  for 
4  years  and  senators  for  6  years ;  both  are  elected  by  the  primary  assemblies 
of  each  department.  Women  of  21  years  of  age  are  now  completely 
enfranchised.  The  constitution,  however,  provides  as  from  April  1963,  for 
a  single-chamber  Legislature  of  67  deputies  elected  for  a  term  of  6  years. 

President  of  the  Republic.  On  6  Dec.  1956  Gen.  Paul  Eugene  Magloire 
announced  his  resignation  as  President  of  the  Republic  but  his  retention  of 
power  as  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power.  A  general  strike  which  followed 
compelled  him  to  resign  on  12  Dec. ;  he  left  for  Jamaica  and  exile  on  13  Dec. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Nemours  Pierre-Louis  as  Acting  President, 
who  in  turn  resigned  on  4  Feb.  1957.  The  National  Assembly  elected 
Franck  Sylvain,  as  President  on  7  Feb.,  but  Sylvain  was  overthrown  by 
the  Army  on  2  April.  He  was  followed  by  the  schoolteacher  Daniel  Fignole, 
and  he  in  turn  by  Brig.  Antoine  Kebreau.  After  a  general  election  held 
on  22  Sept.  1957  Dr  Francois  Duvalier  was  declared  elected  and  was  installed 
as  President  of  the  Republic  on  22  Oct.  1957. 

National  flag:  blue,  red  (horizontal);  in  the  centre,  the  coat  of  arms 
on  a  white  square. 

National  anthem:  ‘La  Dessahnienne’ :  Pour  le  pays,  pour  les  ancetres 
(words  by  J.  Lherisson ;  tune  by  N.  Geffrard,  1903). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  area  of  the  repubUc  is  27,750  sq.  km,  of  which  about  three-quarters 
is  covered  with  mountains.  The  population  was  estimated  in  1950  to  be 
about  3-6m.,  which  indicates  a  very  high  density  (119  per  sq.  km,  highest  in 
Central  America).  The  majority  of  the  population  are  Negroes,  with  an 
important  minority  of  mulattoes  and  only  about  2,000  white  residents,  almost 
all  foreign.  The  capital,  Port-au-Prince,  had  in  1950  a  population  of  135,687 
(1957  estimate,  200,000);  Cap  Haitien,  24,229;  Gonaives,  13,634;  Les 
Cayes,  11,608,  and  Jeremie,  11,048  (laid  waste  by  the  hurricane  of  1954). 
Only  about  15%  of  the  population  lives  in  the  towns. 

The  official  language  is  French,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
speak  a  French  dialect  known  as  Creole.  Haiti  is  the  only  French-speaking 
republic  in  the  Americas.  There  are  no  vital  statistics,  but  in  spite  of  a  high 
death  rate,  particularly  in  the  early  age  groups,  the  population  continues  to 
increase. 

RELIGION 

The  predominant  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism.  There  is  an  archbishop 
with  6  suffragan  bishops.  The  Cathohc  clergy  are  mostly  Bretons  and 
Canadians.  Protestant  churches  number  about  310,000  members. 

EDUCATION 

Elementary  education  is  free  and  compulsory;  the  school  system  is 
modelled  after  that  of  France,  with  the  country  divided  into  36  inspectors’ 
districts  (32  rural  and  4  urban).  The  teaching  of  English  was  made  obliga¬ 
tory  in  all  schools,  beginning  1  Oct.  1942. 

In  1957  urban  primary  schools  had  2,976  teachers  and  96,619  pupils; 
rural  schools,  including  schools  for  farming,  1,528  teachers  and  99,639  pupils ; 
15  national  lycees,  20  private  secondary  schools,  15  professional  schools  had 
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a  total  of  9,856  pupils.  Agricultural  and  industrial  education  was  provided 
mo- teachers),  secondary  education  for  7,062  students 
(92  /  teachers).  Higher  education  (free)  is  offered  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
the  Faculty  of  Law  and  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry ;  in  addition,  there  are  the 
National  bchools  of  Agriculture,  Pharmacy,  Obstetrics,  Ethnology  and  Poly¬ 
technic,  all  of  which  constitute  the  University  of  Haiti;  in  1957,  the 
University  had  173  professors  and  9S2  students.  In  addition,  there  are 
some  schools  maintained  by  the  Catholic  teaching  orders  and  a  small  group 
under  Protestant  direction.  There  are  4  independent  law  schools  in  the 
provinces  and  a  school  of  Higher  International  Studies  was  founded  in  Oct 
1958. 

A  United  Nations  investigation  (1949)  found  about  85%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  illiterate,  with  only  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  children  attending 
school.  A  bill  was  passed  in  Sept.  1958  providing  for  a  5-year  campaign 
to  eliminate  illiteracy.  “ 

Marbial,  a  rural  region  with  a  population  of  26,000,  largely  illiterate, 
has  been  chosen  by  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organisation  as  the  subject  of  a  concentrated  campaign  against  illiteracy, 
utilizing  the  most  advanced  technique.  In  1957,  14,303  children  and  adults 
were  attending  the  525  educational  centres  maintained  by  the  Ministries  of 
Education  and  Labom-. 

Cinemas  (1958).  There  were  19  cinemas  vsdth  a  seating  capacity  of 
10,000  and  one  drive-in  cinema. 

Newspapers  (1958).  There  were  7  daily  newspapers  (6  in  Port-au- 
Prince  and  1  in  Cap  Haitien)  with  a  combined  circulation  not  exceedina 
12,000.  ^ 

JUSTICE 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  Court  of  Cassation  and  by  lower  courts,  all 
appointed  for  10  years  by  the  President,  and  irremovable,  unless  impeached. 
The  legal  system  is  basically  French. 

FINANCE 

About  71%  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  duties  and  29% 
from  internal  revenues.  About  70%  goes  for  government  salaries  and 
wages,  6%  towards  the  public  debt  and  25%  goes  for  investments.  A 
revised  income  tax,  on  individuals  and  companies,  became  effective  1  Oct 
1958. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  (fiscal  year  ending  30  Sept.)  for  6  years,  in 
US$  (5  gourdes  =  US$1)  were: 

1951-52  1952-53  1953-64  1954-65  1955-66  1956-671 

Revenue  .  29,255,000  27,281,914  32,218,222  38,]94,549«  37,404,062  27  852  269 

Expenditure  .  31,879,000  30,427,994  35,000,000  34,718,691  38,918,396  27,852]269 

1  Budget  estimates. 

1  Includes  $5-7m.  received  from  outside  sources  for  relief  of  the  1964  hurricane  damages. 

The  disastrous  hurricane  of  11  Oct.  1954  caused  the  suspension  of  the 
original  1954-55  budget  and  the  substitution  of  the  budget  estimates  of 
1953-54. 

The  budget  for  1958-59  proposes  expenditures  as  follows  (in  gourdes): 
Agriculture,  natural  resources  and  rural  development,  13,012,000;  finance, 
12,897,850;  interior  (including  army  and  police),  43,193,404;  education, 
18,995,200;  public  works  and  communications,  14,356,967;  international 
institutions,  14,682,500;  public  debt,  34,195,094;  health,  18,998,415; 
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foreign  affairs,  7,412,000;  labour  and  welfare,  3,574,942;  commerce  and 
industry,  3,644,625;  justice,  4,160,790;  information,  1,658,100;  religion, 
1,278,214.  This  total  of  $192,050,000  is  $52,788,955  over  the  previous  year. 

On  30  Sept.  1957  the  Treasury  had  a  surplus  of  $360,000  compared  with 
a  deficit  of  $10,280,000  the  previous  year.  Total  public  debt  on  30  Sept. 
1957  was  $51'3m.  compared  with  $51Tm.  on  30  Sept.  1956. 


DEFENCE 

An  armed  force  (Armee  d’Haiti)  of  450  officers  and  5,000  men  has  the 
functions  of  a  gendarmerie  and  soldiery.  The  President  is  C.-in-C.  and 
appoints  the  officers.  It  possesses  6  75-mm.  guns  and  a  few  37-mm.  cannons 
for  coast  defence,  4  tanks  and  a  few  scout  cars.  There  is  also  an  Air  Force 
of  130  men  and  22  officers,  with  18  aircraft  for  reconnaissance  and  passenger 
transport.  There  is  a  Navy  of  about  300  officers  and  men,  with  13  vessels, 
which  are  manned  by  the  coastguards.  Control  vessels  are  also  maintained 
for  customs  purposes.  The  military  budget  for  1958—59  amounts  to 
$6,454,040. 


PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Only  one-third  of  the  country  is  arable;  the  resulting 
pressure  of  population  is  the  main  cause  of  rural  poverty. 

The  industries  of  Haiti  are  mainly  agricultural,  carried  on  in  7  large 
plains,  from  200,000  to  26,000  acres,  and  in  15  smaller  plains  down  to  2,000 
acres.  Irrigation  is  extensively  used ;  the  first  imit  of  the  Artibonite  Valley 
project,  covering  3,000  acres  sown  to  rice,  was  completed  in  Aug.  1965. 
A  dam  forming  part  of  the  project  was  finished  in  1956.  Haiti  has  a 
greater  diversity  of  export  crops  than  any  other  West  Indian  area.  The 
most  important  product  is  coffee  of  excellent  quality,  classified  as  ‘mild,’ 
grown  by  peasants.  Production  in  1953-64  reached  a  record  total  of 
43,800  metric  tons,  but  output  for  1954-65  was  only  28,800  metric  tons, 
partly  due  to  the  hurricane  damage  in  Oct.  1954.  Second  most  important 
crop  is  sisal  (1954,  21,324,863  kg).  The  cultivation  of  bananas  (brought 
to  Haiti  in  1615)  is  decreasing— now  about  300,000  stems  compared  with 
exports  of  7m.  stems  in  1946-47.  Cotton  is  similarly  decreasing,  due  to  the 
bollweevil;  output,  1954,  8,000  bales  (480  lb.)  compared  with  22,000  pre¬ 
war.  Tobacco,  1966,  was  2m.  lb.  Rice  is  being  developed,  especially  in 
the  Artibonite  Valley,  but  there  will  be  no  surplus  for  export  for  some  years 
to  come.  Sugar  output,  1955,  from  one  large  American  sugar  central, 
67,000  short  tons  (exports,  16,351  metric  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  15m.  kg  of 
molasses).  Rum  and  other  spirits  are  distilled.  Essential  oils  from  Ume, 
vetiver,  neroli  and  amyris  are  becoming  important.  Cattle  and  horse 
breeding  are  encouraged. 

Mining.  Haiti  possesses  undeveloped  mineral  resources  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  antimony,  tin,  sulphur,  coal,  nickel,  gypsum  and  porphyry. 
Three  foreign  companies  are  engaged  in  exploitation  and  exploration  for 
bauxite,  copper,  hgnite  and  manganese. 

Industry.  There  are  now  2  textile-mills  operating  in  Haiti  with  a 
total  of  650  looms  and  14,000  spindles.  One  mill,  with  460  looms  and 
12,000  spindles,  has  been  operating  for  many  years;  the  other  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1965.  These  mills  produce  blue  denim,  a  cheap  cotton  fabric 
worn  by  the  peasant  oiasses.  A  soap  factory,  which  was  opened  in  1954, 
produces  approximately  6,000  cases  of  250  1 1-oz.  bars  per  month.  A  cement 
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factory  located  near  the  city  produces  approximately  80,000-100,000  sacks 
of  42J  kg  per  month.  There  are  also  a  pharmaceutical  plant,  an  ironware 
foundry,  a  tannery,  a  plastics  plant,  4  aerated- water  plants  and  a  flour  mill 
located  in  and  near  Port-au-Prince.  There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  useful 
expansion  of  the  tourist  trade,  worth  some  S7m.  annually. 

Trade  Unions  were  recognized  in  Feb.  1946;  in  1954,  66  unions  were 
registered,  with  an  estimated  membership  of  7,000;  27  were  in  Port-au- 
Prince.  These  have  gradually  been  dissolved,  the  last  in  Sept.  1968. 


COMMERCE 

Imports  and  exports  for  6  fiscal  years  ending  30  Sept,  (in  US$) : 


Imports  Exports 


Imports  Exports 


1952  50,695,000 

1953  45,160,509 

1954  47,556,494 


52,924,000  1955 

37,799,478  1956 

55,532,626  1957 


39,196,346  34,864,009 

39,160,982  43,542,252 

37,460,000  33,980,000 


Chief  exports  from  Haiti  during  the  period  1  Oct.  1956—30  Sept.  1957 
were  (in  Im.  kg  and  $lm.)  as  follows:  Coffee,  30  (27);  raw  sugar,  35  (2-8); 
sisal,  33  (5-3);  cocoa,  2  (1-2);  cotton,  1 '5  (1);  all  other  products,  value  $5m. 

U.S.  is  the  most  important  market  for  Haitian  exports  (taking 
$17,197,130,  49-33%  in  1955)  and  the  principal  supplier  of  Haitian  imports 
(supplying  $25,664,784,  65-22%).  Haiti’s  exports  to  U.K.  in  that  period 
were  $915,430  and  imports  from  U.K.  $1,495,276. 

The  leading  imports  are  cotton  manufactured  goods,  foodstuffs,  machin¬ 
ery  and  apparatus,  mineral  oils  and  soap. 

Total  trade  between  Haiti  and  U.K.  in  £  sterling  (British  Board  of  Trade 
returns) : 


1938 

1964 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Imports  to  U.E.  .  210,774 

417,799 

406,235 

119,176 

451,909 

175,616 

Exports  from  TJ.K.  .  193,172 

737,175 

5,906 

600,609 

1,014,288 

661,374 

679,289 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  417 

4,244 

6,166 

9,088 

12,819 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  Several  lines  of  steamers  (American,  Panama  and  Dutch) 
connect  Haiti  with  New  York,  and  others  (British,  French,  German  and 
Dutch)  with  Europe.  In  1957,  477  steam  and  motor  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  Haitian  ports ;  of  these,  32  were  British. 

Roads  and  Railways.  Total  length  of  roads  is  2,963  km,  of  which  359 
km  have  already  been  asphalted.  The  ‘  National  Railroad  of  Haiti  ’  runs 
from  Port-au-Prince  to  Verrettes,  distance  137  km.  Total  length,  about 
254  km. 

Aviation.  There  is  an  air  service  with  New  York,  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Bepubfic,  Puerto  Rico  and  most  of  the  other  islands,  while  a 
government  airline  operates  between  Port-au-Prince  and  the  towns  in  the 
interior. 

Post.  The  principal  towns  are  connected  by  the  government  telegraph 
system,  with  4,780  km  of  wire,  50  main  offices  and  86  sub-offices.  Cables 
run  from  Port-au-Prince  to  Cuba,  and  from  the  Mole  St  Nicholas  to  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  Port-au-Prince,  Cap  Haitien,  Puerto  Plata  (Dominican  Republic) 
and  to  New  York  and  South  America.  There  are  133  post  offices. 

The  state  telephone  service  has  6  modern  automatic  telephone  exchanges 
(2  in  Port-au-Prince  with  1,400  individual  lines)  and  30  manual  exchanges, 
N  N 
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but  a  contract  ($3m.)  was  awarded  to  a  British  firm  in  1954  for  the  complete 
revision  of  the  telephone,  telegraph  and  radio  systems.  Instruments,  1967, 
number  4,400,  of  which  90%  are  automatic. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  unit  of  currency  is  the  gourde,  which  has  long  had  a  steady  value  in 
relation  to  U.S.  currency,  i.e.,  1  gourde  is  equivalent  to  20  cents  U.S. 
currency;  on  9  April  1954  the  I.M.F.  accepted  this  as  the  official  par  value. 
Haiti  became  a  member  of  the  Fund  and  also  of  the  International  Bank  on 
8  Sept.  1953.  The  total  currency  in  circulation  on  28  Feb.  1957  was 
70,489,162  gourdes  in  notes,  and  6— 7m.  gourdes  in  coins.  There  are  copper- 
nickel  coins  for  60,  20,  10  and  6  centimes  and  copper-zinc-nickel  coins  of  10 
and  6  centimes.  The  amoimt  of  U.S.  currency  in  circulation  is  not  known, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  used  freely  with  the  local  currency;  there  was 
however  $13m.,  deposited  in  banks  on  30  Sept.  1957. 

The  Banque  Nationals  de  la  Repubhque  d’Haiti,  owned  by  the  State, 
was  established  21  Oct.  1910  with  a  capital  of  S5m.,  and  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  note  issue  until  1960.  Note  issue  is  limited  to  three  times  the  bank’s 
paid-up  capital.  U.S.  dollars  may  be  included  in  the  minimum  required 
reserves.  Notes  are  covered  one-third  by  U.S.  currency  and  the  balance  by 
trade  bills.  Authorized  note  issue  is  100m.  gourdes.  The  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  has  a  branch  at  Port-au-Prince. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  obligatory. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Haiti  in  Cheat  Beitain  (11  Burton  St.,  W.l) 

Ambassador.  Dr  Colbert  Bonhomme  (accredited  13  March  1959). 

Minister.  Maurice  Casseus. 

There  are  honorary  consuls  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Of  Cheat  Bhitain  in  Haiti 

Ambassador  and  Consul-Oeneral.  Sidney  Simmonds,  C.B.E.  (appointed 
19  April  1955). 

First  Secretary.  L.  A.  P.  Barker. 

Air  AttacM.  Croup  Capt.  R.  I.  M.  Bowen,  D.F.C. 


Books  of  Reference 

The  official  gazette  is  le  Moniteur. 

Geology  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  Port-au-Prince,  1924 
Revue  Agricole  d'Halti.  Prom  1946.  Quarterly 

ilissim  to  Haiti :  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Mission  of  Technical  Assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Haiti.  Columbia  UniT.,  New  York,  1949 
Bellegarde,  D.,  Histoire  du  Peuple  Haitien.  Port-au-Prince,  1953 

Bishop,  0.  M.,  and  Marohant,  A.,  Guide  to  the  Law  and  Legal  Literature  of  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
He'public  and  Haiti.  Library  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.O.,  1944 
Leybum,  J.  G.,  The  Haitian  People.  Yale  Univ.,  1941 

Price-Mara,  J.,  Aa  RApublique  d’ Haiti  et  la  Ripublique  Dominicaine.  Port-au-Prince  1963 
Mmmonds,  b..  Economic  and  Commercial  Conditions  in  Hayti,  H.M.S.O.,  1966 
Etats-Unis  et  le  Marchi  Haitien.  Washington,  D.O.,  1966 
Verechueren,  J.,  La  ripublique  d’Haiti;  panorama,  ichos,  vaudoux.  3  vols.  Wetteren  and 


I;  LIBRARY-  Bibliothtque  Nationale,  Rue  du  Centro,  Port-au-Prince. 
Mme  Max  Adolphe. 
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HONDURAS 

ReptJblica  de  Hondueas 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

In  1838  Honduras  declared  itself  an  independent  sovereign  state,  free  from 
the  Federation  of  Central  America,  of  which  it  had  formed  a  part.  Men 
over  21,  all  married  men  and  all  literate  men  over  18  have  the  vote.  A 
decree  law  was  passed  in  Jan.  1955  enfranchising  women. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  single  chamber,  the  Congress  of  Deputies 
consisting  of  58  members,  chosen  for  6  years  by  popular  vote,  in  the  ratio  of 
1  per  30,000  inhabitants.  It  meets  for  100  days  (may  be  extended  to  150 
days)  on  21  Nov.  each  year.  A  Permanent  Commission  of  5  members  sits 
whilst  Congress  is  not  in  session  for  the  transaction  of  routine  or  emergency 
business.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  6 
years,  holding  office  from  21  Dsc. 

On  21  Dec.  1957  the  Liberal  leader  Dr  VLlleda  was  installed  as  President 
under  the  new  constitution  brought  into  force  that  day.  It  replaced  the 
constitution  of  1936  which  was  suspended  in  Dec.  1954. 

Supreme  Chief  of  State.  Dr  Jose  Ramon  Villeda  Morales. 

Foreign  Minister.  Lie.  D.  Andres  Alvarado  Puerto. 

A  new  Ministry  of  ‘  Labour,  Social  Assistance  and  the  Middle  Class  ’  was 
created  on  24  Dec.  1955. 

National  flag :  blue,  white,  blue  (horizontal ;  5  blue  stars  arranged  saltire- 
wise  in  the  middle). 

National  anthem:  Tu  bandera  es  un  lampo  de  cielo  (words  by  A.  C. 
CoeUo ;  tune  by  C.  Harthng). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

Area  (as  revised  July  1953)  is  112,088  sq.  km  (43,227  sq.  miles),  with  a 
population,  census  of  5  June  1950  (revised)  of  1,505,465  (13-4  per  sq.  km 
or  35-6  per  sq.  mile) ;  estimate,  1957,  1,768,900. 

The  capital  of  Honduras  is  Tegucigalpa,  with  (1950)  a  population  of 
99,948.  The  next  most  important  town  is  San  Pedro  Sula,  54,268.  The 
main  ports  are  Amapala  on  the  Pacific,  and,  on  the  Atlantic,  La  Ceiba 
(20,949),  Tela  (16,000),  Puerto  Cortes  (12,228)  and  Trujillo  (3,016).  The 
port  of  entry  for  the  Bay  Islands  is  Roatan. 

The  republic  is  divided  into  18  departments:  Gracias  a  Dios  (formerly 
Mosquitia),  La  Paz,  Valle,  Yoro,  Olancho,  Atlantida,  Islas  de  la  Bahia, 
Colon,  Cortes,  El  Paraiso,  Santa  Barbara,  Francisco  Morazan,  Copan, 
Choluteca,  Comayagua,  Intibuca,  Lempira  and  Ocotepeque. 

A  census  of  dwelling-houses  in  Jan.  1950  showed  the  population  housed 
in  213,011  dwelling  units,  of  which  104,202  were  made  of  mud  and  wattle. 
Aboriginal  tribes  number  over  35,000,  principally  Mosquito,  Zambos,  Payas 
and  Xicaques  Indians,  all  speaking  different  languages.  The  Spanish¬ 
speaking  inhabitants  are  chiefly  mestizos,  Indians  with  an  admixture  of 
Spanish  blood.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of 
Negroes,  chiefly  employed  by  the  fruit-exporting  companies,  of  whom  prob¬ 
ably  less  than  1,000  are  British  subjects ;  their  immigration  is  now  forbidden. 
Gracias  a  Dios  is  still  practically  unexplored  and  is  inhabitated  by  pure  native 
races  who  speak  little  or  no  Spanish. 
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In  1955  there  were  71,533  live  births  and  18,887  deaths.  Crude  birth 
rate  (1956),  43-1  per  1,000  population;  crude  death  rate,  11-4;  marriage 
rate,  3-4;  infant  mortality  rate,  64-9  per  1,000  live  births. 

RELIGION 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  the  constitution 
guarantees  freedom  to  aU  creeds,  and  the  state  does  not  contribute  to  the 
support  of  any.  Protestants  number  about  22,000.  The  Society  of  Friends 
had,  in  1957,  about  900  members. 

EDUCATION 

Instruction  is  free,  compulsory  (from  7  to  15  years  of  age)  and  entirely 
secular.  In  1965  there  were  412,272  children  aged  5-14,  and  168,138  aged 
15-19.  In  1956  the  2,350  primary  schools  had  135,886  children  (4,442 
teachers) ;  the  50  secondary,  normal  and  technical  schools  had  10,043  pupils 
(1,319  teachers);  7  college  faculties  had  900  students  (130  teachers).  At 
Tegucigalpa  the  National  University  has  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
economics,  engineering,  nursing  and  dentistry.  The  illiteracy  rate  was  Q3% 
of  those  10  years  of  age  and  older  in  1953. 

Cinemas  (1958).  Cinemas  numbered  about  40  with  seating  capacity  of 
some  36,000. 

Newspapers  (1958).  There  were  4  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  capital;  and  in  the  provinces,  2  daily  and  6  weekly. 

JUSTICE 

The  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supremo  Court,  with  6  judges  elected 
by  the  National  Congress  for  6  years;  there  are  5  appeal  courts,  and 
departmental  and  local  judges. 


FINANCE 

The  Honduras  currency  unit  is  the  lempira,  the  value  of  which  was  fixed 
in  1931  at  US$0-50.  The  fiscal  and  calendar  years  have  coincided  since 
1  Jan.  1957.  Recent  budgets  (in  Im.  lempiras)  were  balanced  as  follows; 
1956-57,77-92;  1957,  85-25;  1958,92-42. 

The  largest  sources  of  income  anticipated  (1958)  were  (in  Im.  lempiras): 
Import  duties,  36;  export  duties,  3-09;  income  tax,  9-88;  port,  airport 
and  customs  taxes,  2-37;  government  enterprises,  1-99;  production  and 
consumption  taxes,  20-04.  The  Ministries  in  receipt  of  this  revenue  are; 
National  defence,  11-06;  economy  and  finance,  16-2;  education,  14-09; 
communications  and  public  works,  27-97. 

Total  internal  debt  stood  in  May  1958  at  24,084,000  lempiras,  and  total 
reserves  of  foreign  currency  at  the  equivalent  of  30,576,000  lempiras. 

DEFENCE 

Every  citizen  of  Honduras  is  liable  to  serve  in  the  Army  from  the  age  of 
18  to  55.  Service  in  the  active  Army  is  for  8  months  and  in  the  reserves 
from  the  age  of  32  to  55.  Foreigners  are  exempt  from  service.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Washington  Central  American  Conventions  of  1923  the  size  of 
the  regular  Army  is  fixed  at  2,500  men,  including  the  National  Guard, 
organized  in  23  companies  of  infantry  and  1  batter}^  of  artillery. 
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The  Govemmerit  possesses  32  aeroplanes,  all  of  U.S.A.  origin.  A  school 
of  military  aviation  has  been  established. 

The  coastguard  consists  of  3  vedettes,  one  of  which  is  in  service. 


PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Honduras  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country  whose  main 
exports  are  bananas,  coffee,  timber,  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  and  minerals. 
The  chief  products  (1957,  in  quintals  (100  lb.))  were:  Coffee  (400,000),  cotton 
(250,000),  maize  (4,700,000),  beans  (600,000),  sorghum  (1,200,000).  The 
banana  exports  in  1957  were  some  12m.  stems;  and  livestock,  4m.  lempiras. 
IMost  small  farmers  are  tenants  on  government-owned  land. 

Forestry.  Honduras  has  an  abundance  of  hard  and  soft  woods.  Large 
stands  of  mahogany  and  other  hardwoods — granadino,  guayacan,  walnut 
and  rosewood — grow  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  country,  in  the  interior 
valleys,  and  near  the  southern  coast.  Stands  of  pine  occur  almost  every¬ 
where  in  the  interior.  1955  exports  (in  cu.  metres)  mainly  to  U.S.A.,  U.K. 
and  Germany,  were:  Pinewood  (181,479),  cedar  (1,019)  and  mahogany  (1,749). 
In  1957  timber  exports  were  worth  about  13m.  lempiras. 

Mining.  The  mineral  resonrces  of  Honduras  are  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  iron,  antimony,  some  of  them  being  found  in  almost  every 
department,  but  only  silver  (1956:  2,030,008  fine  oz.)  and  lead  (1956:  2,315 
short  tons)  are  now  being  mined.  The  principal  mines  are  American-owned. 
Exports,  1956,  were:  Silver,  valued  at  2,280,000  lempiras;  gold,  in  bars  or 
concentrates,  and  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  valued  at  1,682,000  lempiras. 

In  1948  the  law  regarding  concessions  was  stiffened:  concessionaries 
must  employ  Honduran  citizens  up  to  one-half  of  their  labour  force  and  may 
not  import  Negroes  or  persons  of  the  yellow  races.  Concessions  may  not 
be  sold. 

Industry.  ^  A  good  quality  of  Panama  hat  is  manufactured  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Copan  and  Santa  Barbara,  along  with  many  other  articles  of  domes¬ 
tic  use.  There  are  some  oil-driven  electric  power-plants. 

Trade  Unions.  The  organization  of  trade  imions  was  begun  in  1954 
with  the  assistance  of  O.R.I.T.  (Inter-American  Regional  Organization) 
sponsored  by  the  A.F.  or  L.  and  the  C.I.O.  A  broad  ‘Charter  of  Labour’ 
was  granted  in  Feb.  1955. 

COMMERCE 

Imports  and  exports  (including  re-exports)  for  fiscal  years  in  lempiras 
(the  lempira  =  50  cents  U.S.) : 

1954  1955  1956  1957 

Imports.  .  .  .  103,064,805  108,650,137  117,244,653  137,386,471 

Exports.  .  .  111,147,814  96,130,666  134,258,646  127,799,778 

Percentages  of  trade  with  main  countries  was: 

1954  1955  1956 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1T.S.A.  . 

68-6 

77-4 

66-2 

68-9 

67-6 

651 

Germany 

6-2 

0-S 

6-3 

6-7 

6-4 

5-9 

Japan  . 

4-0 

• — 

4-9 

. — 

5-3 

U.K.  . 

3'6 

0-3 

2-6 

0-6 

2-6 

1-1 
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Total  trade  between  Honduras  and  U.K.  (in  £  sterling)  was  (according  to 
British  Board  of  Trade  returns)  as  follows : 


Imports  to  TJ.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Ee-exports  from  U.K. 


193S 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

68,984 

147,743 

265,632 

454,020 

389,985 

322,272 

69,906 

454,984 

466,044 

480,051 

699,782 

563,837 

705 

1,898 

2,145 

2,014 

1,396 

3,503 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Roads,  Honduras  is  connected  with  the  highway  systems  of  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  by  the  Pan-American  Highway ;  a  western  high¬ 
way  to  connect  with  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  is  under  construction 
An  Inter-Ocean  Highway,  connecting  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital,  with  both 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  being  mooted.  Roads  at  Dec. 
1956  were  2,517  km.  Motor  vehicles,  1  Aug.  1957,  were  3,218  passenger 
vehicles,  1,475  vans,  1,097  trucks,  938  jeeps,  245  buses  and  469  others. 

Railways.  Only  3  railways  exist,  and  they  are  confined  to  the  north 
coastal  region,  where  they  are  used  mainly  for  transportation  of  bananas. 
Tegucigalpa,  the  capital,  is  not  served  by  any  railway,  and  there  are  no  inter¬ 
national  railway  connexions.  The  total  railways  operating  at  Dec.  1956 
were  1,337  km. 

Post.  The  Government  at  Jmie  1956  operated  2,824  km  of  telephone 
lines  and  8,465  km  of  telegraph  fines.  Number  of  government  telephones 
in  use,  1956,  7,400;  telephone  offices,  48;  number  of  telegraph  offices,  228; 
combined  telephone  and  telegraph  offices,  107.  Fruit,  railway  and  mining 
companies  own  1,105  km  of  telephone  fines  and  1,726  instruments.  There 
are  369  post  offices  and  agencies,  8  government  and  38  private  wireless 
stations  and  10  broadcasting  stations;  wireless  sets  in  use,  1954,  about 
26,000. 

In  1955  there  were  17  commercial  broadcasting  stations. 

Aviation.  Over  a  large  part  of  the  country  the  aeroplane  is  the  normal 
means  of  transport  for  both  passengers  and  freight.  There  are  34  unpre¬ 
tentious  local  airports  and  1  large  international  one;  fares  are  somewhat 
high,  distances  short  and  the  planes  are  treated  as  casually  as  buses. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

By  a  decree  of  9  March  1931  the  gold  lempira  (named  after  a  native 
chief)  is  the  monetary  unit ;  its  value  is  that  of  0-836  gramme  of  gold,  900 
fine,  or  50  cents  U.S.  currency.  It  is  backed  by  a  reserve  fund  of  U.S. 
deposits  and  securities;  the  fund  stood  at  $16,288,000  on  31  May  1958, 
against  a  total  note  circulation  of  Lps.36m.  and  coin  of  Lps.4,295,000.  Silver 
coins  of  1  lempira,  60  and  20  centavos;  copper-nickel,  10  and  5  centavos; 
copper-zinc-tin,  2  centavos  and  1  centavo  are  in  circulation.  The  value 
of  the  silver  lempira  was  legally  fixed  in  1931  to  60  cents  U.S.  There  are 
also  1,  6,  10,  20  and  100  lempira  notes  in  circulation.  All  U.S.  currency 
ceased  to  be  legal  tender  on  1  Jan.  1954;  the  banks  converted  at  the  rate 
of  1-98  lempiras  =  US$1. 

The  power  to  issue  notes  was  taken  over  from  the  2  private  banks — 
Banco  de  Honduras  and  Banco  Atlantida — by  the  new  government  bank. 
Banco  Central  de  Honduras,  which  was  inaugurated  on  1  July  1950  with  a 
capital  of  US$260,000.  New  notes  have  been  printed  and  all  private  bank¬ 
notes  withdrawn.  The  Banco  Central  has  restored  complete  freedom  in 
foreign -exchange  transactions,  controlled  since  1934.  Since  July  1950  the 
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Central  Bank’s  assets  have  risen  from  14m.  lempiras  to  over77-69m.{$38-8m.), 

I  orn  National  Development  Bank,  founded  in 

1950  with  a  capital  of  $750,000,  has  inaugurated  the  novel  practice  of  sending 
its  credit  men  into  the  coffee  regions  to  discuss  long-term  loans  with  the 
planters  and  a  scheme  of  ‘ supervised  credits’  for  the  poorer  farmers. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  legal  since  1  April 
1807,  but  English  pounds  and  yards  and  the  old  Spanish  system  are  still  in 

II  C>A  •  I  _  OO  •  1  _ * _ _ _ 


use:  1  vara  =  32  in.;  1  manzana  =  1,000  sq.  metres;  I'^arroba 
1  quintal  =  100  lb.;  1  tonelada  =  2,000  lb. 


lb.; 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  HoNDUB-is  IN  Gbeat  Beitain  (22  Mount  St.,  W.ll) 

Ambassador.  Dr  Antonio  Bermudez  Mila  (accredited  5  May  1958). 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
London  and  Manchester. 

Honduras  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cliile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  El  Salvador,  France,  Guatemala,  Italy,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  lopain,  U.S.A.,  Vatican  and  Venezuela;  and  legations  in  Ecuador 
and  the  Netherlands. 

Of  Gbeat  Beitain  in  Hondueas 

Minister  and  Consul-General,  Geoffrey  Holt  Seymour  Jackson  (an- 
pointed  6  March  1956).  ^ 

First  Secretaries.  J.  T.  Hyslop;  C.  A.  Bryer,  M.B.E. 

Air  Attache.  Wing  Cdr  R.  I.  M.  Bowen,  D.F.C.  (resident  in  Caracas). 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Tegucigalpa,  Tela  and  San  Pedro 
Sula. 

Books  of  Reference 

Anuario  EsladisHco  1955.  Tegucigalpa,  1957 

Cuestidn  de  limites  erUre  Honduras  y  Guatemala.  Ventilada  ante  el  Gobierno  ilediador  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  de  America.  Vol.  3.  New  York,  1918 
Banco  Central  de  Honduras  :  Monthly  Bulletin 

Coghill,  J.  P.,  Economic  and  Commercial  Conditions  in  Honduras,  June,  1951.  H.M.S.O., 
1954 

Eeyna,  G.  B.,  Honduras.  Te^cigalpa,  1930 

Geographical,  Historical  and  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Honduras.  Tegucigalpa, 

Rubio  Melhado,  A.,  Geografia  General  de  la  Repdhlica  de  Honduras.  Tegucig.alpa,  1953 
Stokes,  W.  S.,  Honduras:  an  area  study  in  government.  Madison,  Wise.,  1950 
Von  Hagen,  V.  W.,  Jungle  in  the  Clouds.  London  1945 


HUNGARY 

Magyar  NApkOztAesasJLg 

Hungary  first  became  an  independent  Idngdom  in  1001.  For  events  in 
Hungary  since  1918  see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1945,  pp.  1006-7, 
and  1957,  p.  1096. 

On  23  Oct.  1956  an  anti-Stalinist  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  newly- 
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formed  coalition  government  of  Imre  Nagy  on  1  Nov.  withdrew  from  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  asked  the  United  Nations  to  protect  Hungarian  neutrality. 
On  4  Nov.  the  Russians  launched  an  all-out  attack  on  Hungary,  set  up  a 
puppet  government,  abducted  Nagy  (22  Nov.)  and  instituted  a  regime  of 
military  terror.  In  all,  some  200,000  Hungarians  have  fled  the  country. 
The  United  Nations  have  passed  several  resolutions  condemning  the  Soviet 
intervention,  the  latest  on  14  Sept.  1957,  on  the  strength  of  a  report  com¬ 
piled  by  the  U.N.  Special  Committee  on  Hungary.  The  execution  of  Nagy 
and  3  of  his  associates  was  announced  by  the  Hungarian  regime  on  17  June 
1958. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

On  1  Feb.  1946  the  National  Assembly  proclaimed  the  Hungarian 
Republic. 

A  new  constitution  of  a  ‘  repubhc  of  workers  and  working  peasants  ’  was 
adopted  on  18  Aug.  1949.  Supreme  power  is  vested  in  Parliament.  Parha- 
ment  elects  a  Presidium  of  21  members,  which  exercises  the  functions  of 
Parhament  in  between  sessions  of  Parliament.  The  Presidium  can  dissolve 
government  bodies  and  annul  legislation  if  they  ‘infringe  the  constitution 
or  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  working  people.  ’ 

Private  property,  ‘if  it  does  not  violate  the  public  interest,’  and  right 
of  inheritance  are  guaranteed,  but  the  chief  means  of  production  and  natural 
resources,  banking,  transport,  etc.,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  State  or  of  the 
Co-operatives. 

The  Church  is  separated  from  the  State  but  dependent  on  the  State  for 
financial  support.  Nationahty  groups  are  assured  equal  rights  with 
Magyars,  and  are  guaranteed  education  in  their  mother  tongue,  and  the 
right  to  develop  their  national  culture. 

National  flag  :  red,  white  and  green  (horizontal). 

National  anthem  :  God  bless  the  Hungarians — Isten  aldd  meg  a  magyart 
(words  by  Ferenc  Kolcsey,  tune  by  B.  Egressy). 

President  of  the  Presidential  Council.  Istvan  Dobi,  President  of  the 
Independent  Smallholders’  Party,  former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  elected  14  Aug.  1952. 

On  1  Feb.  1949  the  Hungarian  Working  People’s  Party  (Communists), 
the  Smallholders’  Party,  the  National  Peasant  Party,  the  Trade  Union 
Federation,  the  Association  of  Working  Peasants,  the  Democratic  Women’s 
Association  and  the  Federation  of  Working  Youth  (DISZ)  were  merged  in  a 
single  organization  called  the  Hungarian  People’s  Independence  Front. 
At  the  end  of  Oct.  1954  a  new  comprehensive  organization  was  formed, 
called  the  Patriotic  People’s  Front. 

The  Communist  Party,  which  numbered  nearly  Im.  members,  was  re¬ 
organized  after  the  crushing  of  the  October  revolution,  changed  its  name  to 
‘Hungarian  Socialist  Workers’  Party’  and,  in  March  1959,  numbered 
about  410,000.  The  First  Secretary  of  the  Politburo  is  Janos  Kadar. 

The  Government  was  in  March  1959  composed  as  follows:  Chairman: 
Ferenc  Munnich.  First  Deputy  Chairman:  Antal  Apro.  Ministers  of 
State:  Janos  Kadar,  Gyorgy  Marosan,  Gyula  Kallai.  Finance:  Istvan 
Antos.  Foreign  Affairs:  Dr  Endre  Sik.  Chairman,  National  Planning 
Office:  Arpad  Kiss.  Agriculture:  Imre  Dogei.  President  of  Parliament: 
Sandor  Ronai.  Interior:  B61a  Biszku.  Culture:  Mme  Valeria  Benke. 
Defence:  Lieut.-Gen.  Geza  Revesz,  formerly  a  General  in  the  Soviet  Army. 
Kadar  is  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Party  and  the  chairman  of  the  Politburo. 
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At  the  elections  held  on  16  Nov.  1968,  6,403,181  votes  were  cast  for  the 
single  list  of  the  People’s  Patriotic  Front;  28,651  votes  against  it;  61,848 
ballot  papers  were  invalid.  Parliament  consists  of  338  deputies,  1  for  each 
32,000  of  the  population,  elected  for  a  4-year  term. 

Local  Government 

For  the  purposes  of  administration  the  territory  of  the  Hungarian  People’s 
Repubhc  is  divided  into  counties  (megyilc),  districts,  towns  and  boroughs. 

The  names  (and  capitals)  of  the  megyilc,  as  regrouped  in  1950,  are  as 
foUows:  Pest  (Budapest),  Komarom  (Tatabanya),  Fejer  (Szekesfehervdr), 
Nograd  (Salgotarjan),  Gyor-Sopron  (Gyor),  Veszprem  (Veszprem),  Zala 
(Zalaegerszeg),  Somogy  (Kaposvar),  Baranya  (Pecs),  Tolna  (Tolna),  Bdcs- 
Kiskun  (Kecskemet),  Csongrad  (Hodmezovasarhely),  Bekea  (Bekdscsaba), 
Szolnok  (Szolnok),  Hajdu-Bihar  (Debrecen),  Szabolcs-Szatmdr  (Nyiregyhaza), 
Heves  (Eger),  Borsod-Abauj-Zemplen  (Miskolc),  Vas  (Szombathely). 

The  local  councils  form  the  basis  of  local  administration.  They  are 
elected  for  a  term  of  4  years  and  ‘exercise  their  functions  in  close  contact 
with  the  population,  ensure  the  active  participation  of  the  workers  in  the 
work  of  local  government  and  encourage  initiative  and  vigilance  on  their 
part.’ 

The  local  councils  elect  from  among  their  own  members  the  Executive 
Committees  which  manage  the  daily  affairs  of  administration  and  direct 
the  work  of  the  local-government  apparatus.  All  local  councils  can  issue 
regulations  within  the  area  of  their  jurisdiction  and  within  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  armistice  of  20  Jan.  1945  restored  the  frontiers  as  of  1  Jan.  1938. 
Ti^  was  confirmed  by  the  peace  treaty  of  10  Feb.  1947,  which  further 
stipulated  the  cession  to  Czechoslovakia  of  3  villages  on  the  Danube  opposite 
Bratislava  (61  sq.  km). 

The  census  population  (31  Jan.  1941)  of  the  present  territory  of  Hun¬ 
gary  settled  by  the  Armistice,  i.e.,  on  93,011  sq.  km  (35,912  sq.  miles), 
was  9,316,613  (4,562,868  males  and  4,757,124  females).  According  to  the 
mother  tongue  the  population  consisted  of  :  8,657,102  Magyars  (92-8%); 
477,057  Germans  (6-1%);  76,920  Slovaks  (0-8o/o);  22,269  Croats  (0-2%); 
18,661  Gipsies  (0-2%);  14,161  Rumanians  (0-2%);  6,444  Serbs  (0-1%)  and 
23,420  others. 

The  population  at  21  Oct.  1958  was  9,868,000. 

Budapest,  the  capital  of  the  coxmtry,  had,  in  1948,  an  estimated  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,068,288.  Greater  Budapest  (t.e.,  with  its  suburbs)  had,  in  1967, 
a  population  of  1,850,000. 

Other  large  towns,  with  estimated  population  in  1957  :  Miskolc,  160,000  ; 
Debrecen,  130,000;  Pecs,  110,000;  Szeged,  100,600;  Gyor,  66,000; 
Kecskemet,  64,000;  Nyiregyhaza,  55,000. 

Vital  statistics  (average  1951-55):  Births,  203,000;  marriages,  100,000; 
deaths,  107,000;  infantile  mortality  (1956),  59  per  1,000  live  births. 

RELIGION 

The  Constitution  of  1949  has  abolished  the  former  distinction  between 
incorporated  and  recognized  religions  (see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book, 
1949,  p.  1061).  Since  20  Aug.  1949  all  religions  have  equal  standing. 
The  Constitution  ‘  in  order  to  ensure  the  liberty  of  conscience  ’  separated  the 
Church  from  the  State. 

In  1949  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  Primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
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was  sentenced,  on  charges  of  political  treason,  to  life  imprisonment ;  he  was 
released  by  the  revolution  on  30  Oct.  1956,  but  sought  asylum  in  the  U.S.A. 
legation  under  the  Soviet  terror.  In  1951  Jozsef  Grosz,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Kalocsa,  was  sentenced,  on  similar  charges,  to  15  years 
imprisonment;  he  was  released  in  1956. 

In  Sept.  1950,  59  Roman  Catholic  orders  with  more  than  10,000  monks 
and  nuns  were  dissolved  and  their  monasteries  taken  over  by  the  State. 

In  1941  (census)  the  population  according  to  religion  was  listed  as 
follows:  Roman  Cathohcs,  6,122,583  (65-7%);  Greek  Catholics,  233,672 
(2-6%);  Reformed  Church,  1,934,892  (20-8%);  Lutheran  Church,  657,647 
(6%);  Greek-Orthodox  39,839  (0-5%) ;  Unitarians,  8,465  (0-1%) ;  Baptists, 
17,917  (0-2%);  Jews,  400,980  (4-3%);  others,  6,615.  (Revised  figures, 
excluding  the  territory  ceded  to  Czechoslovakia  in  1947.)  In  1955  the 
Reformed  Church  had  1,954,000;  the  Lutheran  Church,  432,000,  and  the 
Baptists,  14,000  members.  Estimated  number  of  Jews  in  1958  was  150,000. 

EDUCATION 

Public  education  in  Hungary  comprises  the  follow'ing  grades :  (1)  Infant 
schools;  (2)  elementary  education;  (3)  secondary  and  intermediate  educa¬ 
tion  ;  (4)  vocational  and  technical  education ;  (5)  higher  education. 

In  1949,  5%  of  the  population  over  7  years  of  age  was  illiterate. 

In  the  school  year  1945-46  a  new  typo  of  school  was  introduced — the 
general  school.  Attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  of  6  to  14.  All 
elementary  and  primary  schools  and  the  lower  classes  of  the  middle  schools 
have  been  transformed  into  general  schools.  The  teaching  of  Russian  is 
compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  9  and  18. 

On  16  June  1948  the  4,322  denominational  schools  were  nationalized 
with  the  exception  of  9  Calvinist,  2  Lutheran  and  2  Jewish  secondary 
schools.  In  1950,  3  male  and  1  female  teaching  orders  were  permitted  to 
continue  to  staff  the  8  licensed  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

In  1956-57,  2,609  kindergartens  had  6,030  teachers  and  168,000  pupils; 
6,273  elementary  schools,  62,200  teachers  and  1,229,000  pupils ;  456  second¬ 
ary  schools,  7,935  teachers  and  139,000  pupils;  universities,  etc.,  31,850 
students. 

Elementary  schoolteachers  are  being  trained  in  68  training  colleges. 

There  are  4  universities  in  Budapest,  Pecs,  Szeged  and  Debrecen,  and  3 
technical  miiversities  in  Budapest,  Miskolc  and  Veszprem.  Newly  created 
institutions  of  higher  education  (mostly  in  Budapest,  with  colleges  in  the 
provinces)  are  the  National  School  of  Technology,  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
the  School  of  Economics,  and  the  Academy  of  Economics  and  Technical 
Science. 

There  were  also  26  theological  colleges,  3  academies  of  law  and  9  other 
academies  (4  teachers’  training  colleges,  4  academies  of  art  and  a  commercial 
academy). 

The  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Budapest,  has  been  reorganized 
on  the  Soviet  pattern. 

Cinemas  (1957).  There  were  3,859  cinemas. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

In  1950  the  functions  of  the  National  Social  Insurance  Institute,  created 
in  1927-28,  were  taken  over  by  the  Trade  Unions  Council. 

In  1957  there  were  over  67,000  hospital  beds.  In  Feb.  1958  there  were 
13,000  physicians  and  surgeons. 
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The  taxes  of  all  employees  are  paid  by  the  employer.  Low-cost  mid¬ 
day  meals  are  provided.  All  employees  are  entitled  to  paid  hohdaya. 

JUSTICE 

Hungarian  law  and  justice  administration  have  been  remodelled  on  Soviet 
Law  and  Procedure.  Civil  and  criminal  cases  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  district  courts,  county  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  Budapest. 
Since  1949  justice  has  been  administered  in  all  criminal  proceedings  by 
district  courts  through  3-member  councils  and  by  county  courts  and  the 
Supreme  Court  in  5-member  councils. 

District  Courts  act  only  as  courts  of  first  instance;  county  courts  as 
either  courts  of  first  instance  or  of  appeal.  The  Supreme  Court  acts  normally 
as  an  appeal  court,  but  may  act  as  a  com-t  of  first  instance  in  cases  submitted 
to  it  by  the  Public  Prosecutor.  All  courts,  when  acting  as  courts  of  first 
instance,  consist  of  1  professional  judge  and  2  people’s  assessors,  and,  as 
courts  of  appeal,  of  3  professional  judges.  District  or  county  judges  and 
assessors  are  elected  by  the  district  or  county  councils,  aU  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  Parliament. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  civil  courts,  there  are  courts  martial,  and 
‘traffic  courts’  for  dealing  with  offences  in  connexion  with  national  com¬ 
munications.  The  6  high  courts  have  been  abolished. 

Judges  are  elected  for  a  period  of  5  or  3  years.  Members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  elected  by  Parliament,  and  other  judges  by  the  rural  districts  or 
county  councils. 

Apart  from  the  still  existing  old  courts,  the  most  important  ones  are 
the  People’s  Courts,  set  up  from  1945.  They  deal  with  war  crimes  and  with 
‘  crimes  against  the  people.’ 

The  Procurator-General  and  his  office  are  directing  and  controlling  justice. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  in  1956,  various  emergency 
laws  were  introduced  to  deal  with  ‘  counter-revolutionaries.’  Such  persons 
may  be  tried  by  military  courts  and  special  people’s  courts;  they  can  be 
held  without  trial  for  indefinite  periods,  and  their  defence  may  be  conducted 
only  by  lawyers  drawn  from  a  panel  approved  by  the  regime.  The  death 
penalty  has  been  extended  to  a  variety  of  new  crimes,  including  the  fomenta¬ 
tion  of  strikes. 

On  20  Dec.  1957  a  ‘  law  of  the  people’s  control  ’  was  promulgated,  which 
organizes  the  supervision  of  workers  in  offices  and  factories. 
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Budget  (calendar  years)* 

1954 

1955 

1966* 

1957 

1968 

1959* 

B.e venue  .... 

45-3 

44-87 

43-33 

62-G 

49.9 

62-9 

Expenditure 

44-0 

43-09 

42-18 

61-8 

48-8 

52-1 

*  In  1,000m.  forints.  *  Estimates. 


The  1957  revenue  (in  1,000m.  forints)  includes  36-2  from  state  enter¬ 
prises,  1-1  from  co-operatives,  5  from  taxes,  4-3  from  loans.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  (in  1,000m.  forints)  includes:  National  economy,  33-7;  police  and 
justice,  2;  defence,  1'9;  social  and  cultural  items,  12'2.  Investment  in 
industry  was  to  be  3-2m.,  and  in  agriculture,  0-7m. 

The  1959  expenditure  is  earmarked  as  follows;  65-5%  for  national 
economy,  31 -3%  for  social  and  cultural  purposes,  9-4%  for  defence,  police 
and  justice,  3-8%  for  administration. 
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On  30  June  1962  Hungary’s  foreign  debt  included  the  equivalent  of 
£29,267,000  and  62,886,503  gold  francs  of  pre-1918  debts;  £19,780,331, 
$26,426,600,  2,072,000  Swiss  francs,  3,669,000  Dutch  guilders,  2,826,833 
Swedish  kronor,  163,126,300  French  francs,  128,723,500  Italian  Ure.  Debts 
to  Britain  are  variously  estimated  at  between  £20m.  and  £30m. 


DEFENCE 

The  1947  Peace  Treaty  has  authorized  Himgary  to  have  an  army  up  to 
a  total  strength  of  65,000  personnel,  and  an  air  force  of  90  aircraft,  of  which 
not  more  than  70  may  be  combat  types,  with  a  personnel  strength  of 
6,000. 

Hungary  is  divided  into  4  army  districts :  Budapest,  Debrecen,  Kiskun- 
felegyhaza,  Pecs.  At  the  beginning  of  1952  the  Himgarian  regular  army 
had  6  infantry  divisions,  3  motorized  divisions  and  1  tank  division.  Its 
strength  in  Aug.  1956  was  about  205,000  men. 

The  Air  Force  had  2  divisions;  there  was  also  1  airborne  (parachute) 
regiment. 

Hungary  has  4  patrol  vessels  for  pohce  duty  on  the  Danube. 

The  October  revolution  1956  led  to  the  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Army. 
The  security  police  (A.V.H.)  was  disbanded  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
but  reformed  in  Jan.  1957  under  the  name  of  B.A.C.S.  Rebuilding  of  the 
Army  is  proceeding  very  slowly.  The  Militia,  formed  from  the  remnants  of 
the  former  Army  and  A.V.H. ,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  ordinary  police 
and  the  Workers’  Guards,  a  para-mihtary  organization  armed  with  auto¬ 
matic  weapons. 


PRODUCTION 

Planning.  On  1  Jan.  1950  a  5-year  plan  was  put  into  operation,  designed 
‘  to  transform  Hungary  from  an  agrarian  industrial  coxmtry  into  an  industrial 
agrarian  country’.  The  plan  was  revised  several  times ;  actual  investments, 
by  the  end  of  1954,  totalled  67,000m.  forints. 

The  October  revolution  1966  completely  upset  the  economic  life  of  the 
country,  but  this  had  fully  recovered  by  the  end  of  1958,  although  the 
three-year  plan  1958-60  envisages  a  slower  advance  than  in  earlier  years. 

Agriculture.  Under  the  post-war  regime  the  greatest  change  has  been 
the  land  reform,  according  to  which  large  holdings  and  forests  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  creation  of  smallholdings.  By  April  1950,  5,599,645 
acres  had  been  distributed — 68'2%  (arable  land)  among  individual  holders 
and  41-8%  (forest)  for  pubho  purposes. 

In  autumn  1953  the  Government  made  important  economic  concessions 
to  the  peasants.  Taxes  were  reduced,  tax  debts  cancelled,  prices  for  farm 
products  increased.  Free  leasing  of  private  land  was  permitted  and  the 
forced  collectivization  was  dropped.  This  pohoy  was  partially  reversed 
after  the  dismissal  of  Premier  Nagy  in  1955. 

In  Dec.  1965,  2-3m.  yokes  of  the  arable  land,  with  305,500  members, 
was  organized  in  4,816  collective  farms.  On  31  Jan.  1959  there  were  stated 
to  be  2,796  collective  farms  with  135,000  members;  acreage,  l-6m.  yokes. 
There  were  also  466  state  farms  and  over  l-5m.  privately  owned  farms. 

Production  of  major  agricultural  crops  (in  1,000  metric  tons) : 
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Crops 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Crops 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Wheat 

2,131 

1,845 

1,959 

1,487 

Maize 

.  2,912 

2,034 

3,233 

Rye 

544 

494 

487 

370 

Potatoes  . 

.  2,467 

2,066 

2,707 

Barley 

794 

646 

962 

735 

Sugar  beet 

.  2,241 

1,948 

1,878 

Oats 

176 

176 

263 

192 

Livestock  was  (in  1,000  head)  as  follows:  Cattle,  1,937  (March  1968); 
sheep,  2,050  (March  1968);  horses,  724  (March  1958);  chickens,  21,790 
(March  1957).  Pigs  numbered  (in  1,000):  3,250  in  Feb.  1949;  6,600  in  May 
1950;  5,500  in  March  1953;  6,800  in  Oct.  1954;  6,800  in  March  1955;  4,996 
in  March  1958. 

Livestock  products  (1955) :  Carcases,  850,000 metric  tons;  eggs,  1,400m; 
milk,  330m.  gallons;  wool,  5,800  metric  tons.  Wiae  production  in  1956 
was  3,368,000  hectolitres. 

By  the  end  of  1954  mechanized  agriculture  was  to  be  increased  to  334,637 
h.p. ;  the  area  rmder  irrigation  to  182,000  hectares  (1956,  actual,  89,324); 
the  average  of  fertilizers  used  on  each  state  farm  to  166  kg  (101‘6  kg  in 
1949);  area  under  cotton  to  282,000  acres;  area  under  fodder  plants  to 
l-86m,  acres;  production  of  fertilizers  to  330,000  tons  (production,  1963, 
220,000). 

Tractors  in  1956  numbered  25,483. 

The  north  shore  of  Lake  Balaton  is  an  important  wine-producing  district. 
The  best-known  Hungarian  wines  come  from  the  hilly  country,  ‘Tokaj,’  in 
the  north-east. 

Forestry.  The  total  area  under  forest  in  1956  was  1,263,000  hectares. 

Fisheries.  Hungary  retains  important  fishery  preserves  in  the  Danube 
and  Tisza  rivers  and  in  lake  Balaton.  The  latter  contains  plentiful  supplies 
of  perch,  carp,  pike,  sheatfish,  shad  and  other  fish. 

Industry.  For  a  summary  of  the  successive  stages  of  nationalization 
from  1946  to  1952  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1954,  p.  1115. 


Coal  output 

(in  1,000  tons)!  1938 
Coal .  .  .1 ,040\ 

Lignite  .  .  8,310/ 


1954  1955  1956 

21,500  22,300  20,600* 


1957  1958  1980’ 

21,197  24,200  26,600 


!  Hungarian  ofiicial  sources  do  not  specify  the  grade  of  coal,  and  give  the  total  extraction 
of  hard  and  soft  coal  (brown  coal  and  lignite),  putting  their  caloric  value  at  a  par.  The 
original  5-year  plan  for  coal  (plus  lignite,  at  1  :  1)  put  as  target,  for  1954,  18-5m.  tons;  the 
revised  plan,  27-5m.  tons  (reduced  in  1954  to  22'65m.). 

*  Hard  coal,  2' 38m.;  brown  coal,  14-99m.;  lignite,  3-22m.  ’  Target. 


Mineral,  etc.  actual  out¬ 
put  (in  1,000  tons) 
Iron  ore ’  .  .  . 

Manganese  ore  over  30% 
Manganese  ore  less  than 
30% 

Pig-iron 
Crude  steel  . 

Bauxite 


1936-38 


(yearly  av.) 

1949 

1954 

1956* 

1956 

1957 

289 

339 

390 

295 

288 

25 

33’ 

— 

_ 

79’ 

_ 

333 

430 

818 

868 

755 

856  « 

622 

849 

1,490’ 

1,629 

1,416 

1,375* 

540  ‘ 

661 

1,260’ 

1.241* 

893 

‘  Less  than  42%.  ’  Target. 

’  1947.  No  further  figures  available.  *  Boiled  steel,  893. 

‘  Peak-year  1943  (for  German  war  needs),  Im.  tons. 

•  Also  alumina,  132,000  (1955:  154,000)  tons;  aluminium,  32,800  (1955: 
26,000;  1958,  39,500)  tons. 

*  Including  open  hearth,  electro  and  rolled  steel,  it  was  2,311. 


37,000;  1957: 


Commercial  production  of  petroleum  began  in  1937.  Production  in  1954 
was  711,000  metric  tons;  1955,  l-6m.  tons;  1956,  1  ■2m.  tons;  1957,674,000 
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metric  tons  (because  oilfields  became  waterlogged  through  over-exploitation). 
Imports  of  fuel  have  been  rising;  they  were  (in  1,000  metric  tons):  Coal, 
(1955)  793,  (1956)  841,  (1957)  2,382;  crude  oil,  (1955)  232,  (1956)  325,  (1967) 
1,002;  fuel  oil,  (1955)  69,  (1956)  114,  (1957)  146. 

Electricity  production,  in  1953,  was  4,580m.  kwh.;  1954,  4,830m.  kwh.; 

1956,  6,400m.  kwh.;  1956,  5,194m.  kwh.;  1957,  5,442m.  kwh. 

Cement  production,  1954,  0-98m.;  1955,  l-2m.;  1956,  0-99m.;  plan  for 

1957,  0'77m.  metric  tons.  Sugar  production,  1954,  246,000;  1955,  248,300; 

1956,  216,400  metric  tons. 

Main  chemical  products,  1957  (in  1,000  metric  tons):  Nitrogenous 
fertilizers,  80;  superphosphates,  164  (1958:  153);  sulphuric  acid,  115; 
caustic  soda,  14. 

The  output  of  selected  engineering  products  was:  Locomotives,  230 
(1954);  railway  wagons,  4,550  (1953);  lorries,  3,863  (1958);  motor  cycles, 
65,800  (1958);  bicycles,  197,100  (1957). 

Cotton  fabrics,  1957, 80m.  sq.  metres.  The  import  of  raw  cotton  accoimts 
for  8-10%  of  all  imports  (by  value).  Woollen  fabrics,  1957,  23-8m.  sq. 
metres.  Flax  and  hemp  fabrics,  1957,  23-8m.  sq.  metres.  Silk  fabrics, 

1957,  19-4m.  sq.  metres.  Leather  shoes,  1957,  14-2m.  pairs. 

COMMERCE 

Trade  for  calendar  years  is  shown  as  follows  (in  Im.  forints) : 

1953  1954  1955  1956 

Impoita  .  .  .  5,631  6,019  6,274  5,359 

Exports  .  .  .  6,904  6,164  7,148  5,785 


Foreign  trade  in  1957:  Imports  from  U.S.S.R.,  35-5%;  Czechoslovakia, 
11-9%;  Austria,  3-8%;  Rumania,  2-6%;  Yugoslavia,  1-5%  of  the  total. 
Exports  to  U.S.S.R.,  21-5%;  Czechoslovalda,  15-1%;  Yugoslavia,  4-5%; 
Austria,  3-4%;  Rumania,  2-4%  of  the  total. 

Total  trade  between  Hungary  and  U.K.  according  to  British  Board  of 
Trade  returns  (in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  tr.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1938 

1966 

1966 

1957 

1958 

2,450,411 

2,312,387 

3,323,466 

2,319,747 

3,191,456 

584,199 

2,142,381 

1,998,386 

2,621,336 

2,919,575 

76,842 

903,976 

632,891 

418,765 

274,366 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  The  Soviet-Danubian  Shipping  Co.  (‘Meszhart’)  had,  at  the 
end  of  1947,  614  vessels  of  118,717  gross  tons.  Length  of  navigable  rivers, 
1,054  km.  It  was  succeeded  in  1954  by  the  Hungarian  corporation  ‘  Mahart.’ 

Roads.  In  1946  there  were  4,728  km  of  state  roads,  20,280  km  of 
municipal  roads  and  6,786  km  of  inferior  roads.  In  1957  the  length  of 
state  and  municipal  roads  totalled  28,832  km. 

Registered  motor  vehicles  (1  Jan.  1949)  included  8,941  passengers  cars, 
2,047  taxis,  9,340  trucks,  633  buses,  26,239  motor  cycles.  Total  motor 
vehicles  and  cycles,  Dec.  1954,  170,000. 


Railways.  The  length  of  railways  in  Hungary  in  1957  was  8,907  km. 
In  1956,  300m.  passengers  and  68m.  metric  tons  were  carried. 

Post.  Number  of  post  offices  (1946),  2,152;  length  of  telegraph  lines, 
7,355  km;  of  telegraph  wires,  187,105  km.  Number  of  telephones  in  1957, 
347,672.  Wireless  hcences,  1954,  nearly  Im.;  television  licences,  1958, 
16,000. 
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Aviation.  The  Hungarian  Air  Lines  (‘Malev’)  operates  from  Budapest 
airport  at  Perihegy,  some  20  km  from  the  capital.  In  1954,  101,900  passen¬ 
gers  and,  in  1953,  2,723  metric  tons  of  freight  were  carried. 

On  6  Nov.  1954  an  agreement  was  signed  in  Moscow  which  provides 
for  the  transfer  to  Hungary  of  the  Soviet  shares  in  6  mixed  companies, 
including  Maszovlet  and  Meszhart,  and  of  the  Soviet  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Bank  in  Budapest. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

A  decree  of  26  July  1946  instituted  a  new  monetary  unit,  the 
forint  subdivided  into  100  filler.  The  ofBcial  rate  of  exchange  is  forints 
32-62-33T2  to  the  £  sterling  (April  1957).  As  from  1  April  1957  the  rate  of 
exchange  of  Western  and  Yugoslav  currencies  for  tourists  has  been  doubled 
(66-66  forints  to  the  £) ;  this  rate  does  not  apply  to  commercial  transactions. 

By  a  decree  of  23  April  1948  all  banking  activities  of  the  Central  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Banking  Institutes  were  taken  over  by  the  National  Bank  of  Hungary. 
The  National  Bank  also  assumed  control  of  the  checking-account  section  of 
the  Postal  Savings  Bank.  A  network  of  branch  savings  banks  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  leadership  of  the  Postal  Savings  Bank,  including  branches 
of  the  Hungarian  Commercial  Bank  of  Pest,  of  the  Discount  Bank  and  of  the 
National  Savings  Bank  of  Pest.  The  Hungarian  Commercial  Bank  of  Pest 
simultaneously  became  the  foreign-trade  banking  institution,  with  exclusive 
right  to  grant  letters  of  credit  for  imports.  The  National  Credit  Institute  of 
Co-operatives  is  handling  all  credit  transactions  for  farmers,  artisans  and 
co-operatives. 

A  Hungarian  Investment  Bank  was  established  on  24  Sept.  1948.  (For 
details  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeab-Book,  1957,  p.  1104.) 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  use.  For  land  measure 
a  cadastral  yoke  (0-7033  acres;  0-5754  hectares)  is  used. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Hungary  in  Great  Britain  (46  Eaton  Place,  S.W.l) 

Minister.  Bela  Szilagyi  (accredited  11  Feb.  1959). 

Counsellors.  Gyula  Nyerki;  SozaeiBho  {Commercial);  Dr  Laszlo  Bati 
{Cultural). 

First  Secretary.  Peter  Szolnok. 

Press  Attache.  Istvan  Varga. 

Military  and  Air  Attache.  Lieut-Col.  Viktor  Csapo. 

Hungary  also  maintains  embassies  in  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Cambodia, 
Ceylon,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  German  Democratic  Republic,  Iraq,  Mon¬ 
golia,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Poland,  Rumania,  U.S.S.R.,  United 
Arab  Republic,  Yugoslavia;  legations  in  Argentma,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  U.S.A. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Hungary 

Minister.  N.  J.  A.  Cheetham,  C.M.G. 

First  Secretaries.  J.  E.  D.  Street  {Head  of  Chancery);  J.  E.  Cable 
{Commercial). 
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Military  AttacM.  Col.  L.  Curtis,  M.C. 

Air  AttacM.  Group  Capt.  A.  M.  Montagu-Smith. 

There  is  a  consular  representative  in  Budapest. 

Books  of  Reference 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  National  Bank  of  Hungary.  (In  English.)  Budapest 
Hungarian  Review.  Monthly  (from  Jan.  1955  to  Sept.  1956,  and  again  from  Oot.  1957, 
superseding  the  fortnightly  Hungarian  Bulletin).  (In  English.)  Budapest 
Hungary  Today.  Central  Statistical  OfBoe,  Budapest,  1958 
Hungary,  a  Guide  for  Travellers.  Budapest,  1956 

Peace  Treaty  with  Hungary,  10  Feb.  19i7.  (Omd.  7485.)  H.M.S.O.,  1948 

Q&l,  Stefan,  Hungary  and  the  Anglo-Sojxm  World.  Ist  (clandestine)  ed,  1943;  3rd  ed,  1947 

Helmreieh,  B.  (ed.),  Hungary.  New  York,  1957 

Macartney,  0.  A.,  A  History  of  Hungary,  1929-45.  London,  1957 

Nagy,  F.,  The  Struggle  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  New  York,  1948 

OmhOh,  h.,  Angol-Magyar  Stdt&r.  Srded.  Budapest,  1957 


ICELAND 

Lydveldid  Island 

Iceland  is  a  large  island  in  the  North  Atlantic,  close  to  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  about  103,000  sq.  km  (39,768  sq.  miles),  with 
its  extreme  northern  point  (the  Rifstangi)  lying  in  66°  32'  N.  lat.,  and  its 
most  southerly  point  (Dyrholaey,  Portland)  in  63°  24'  N.  lat.,  not  including 
the  islands  north  and  south  of  the  land ;  if  these  are  counted  in,  the  country 
extends  from  67°  10'  N.  (the  Kolbeinsey)  to  63°  19'  N.  (Geirfuglasker,  one 
of  the  Westman  Islands).  It  stretches  from  13°  30'  (the  Gerpir)  to 
24°  32'  W.  long.  (Latrabjarg).  The  skerrjr  Hvalhalcur  (The  Whaleback)  lies 
13°  16'  W.  long. 

The  first  settlers  came  to  Iceland  in  874.  Between  930  and  1264  Iceland 
was  an  independent  republic,  but  by  the  ‘Old  Treaty’  of  1263  the  country 
recognized  the  rule  of  the  King  of  Norway.  In  1381  Iceland,  together  with 
Norway,  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Danish  kings,  but  when  Norway  was 
separated  from  Denmark  in  1814,  Iceland  remained  under  the  rule  of 
Denmark.  Since  1  Dec.  1918  it  has  been  acknowledged  as  a  sovereign 
state.  It  was  united  with  Denmark  only  through  the  common  sovereign 
until  it  was  proclaimed  an  independent  republic  on  17  June  1944. 

National  flag :  red  cross,  with  white  borders,  on  blue. 

National  anthem:  0  Gud  vors  lands  (words  by  M.  Jochumsson,  1874; 
tune  by  S.  Sveinbjornsson). 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  On  24  May  1944  the  people 
of  Iceland  decided  in  a  referendum  to  sever  all  ties  with  the  Danish  Crown. 
The  voters  were  asked  whether  they  were  in  favour  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
Union  Act,  and  whether  they  approved  of  the  bill  for  a  republican  con¬ 
stitution.  The  referendum  brought  98%  of  the  electorate  to  the  polls, 
and  showed  that  70,726  voters  were  for  severance  of  all  political  ties  with 
Denrnark  and  only  370  against  it;  69,048  were  in  favour  of  the  republican 
constitution,  1,042  against  it  and  2,606  cast  votes  that  were  declared 
invalid.  On  17  June  1944  the  republic  was  formally  proclaimed,  and  as 
the  republic  s  first  president  the  Althing  elected  Sveinn  Bjornsson  for  a 
l-year  term  (re-elected  1946  and  1949;  died  26  Jan.  1962).  The  President 
is  elected  for  a  4-year  term. 
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President  of  the  Republic  of  Iceland.  Asgeir  Asgeirsson  (elected  29  June 
1952,  with  32,925  out  of  68,190  votes;  inaugurated  1  Aug.  1952;  re-elected 
unopposed  in  1956). 

The  Althing  or  Parliament  (52  members)  is  divided  into  two  Houses,  the 
Upper  House  and  the  Lower  House.  The  former  is  composed  of  one-third 
of  the  members  elected  by  the  whole  Althing  in  common  sitting.  The 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  members  form  the  Lower  House.  The  members 
of  the  Althing  receive  payment  for  their  services,  besides  travelling  expenses. 

The  budget  bills  must  be  laid  before  the  two  Houses  in  joint  session,  but 
all  other  bills  can  be  introduced  in  either  of  the  Houses.  If  the  Houses  do 
not  agree,  they  assemble  in  a  common  sitting  and  the  final  decision  is  given 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters,  with  the  exception  of  budget 
bills,  where  a  simple  majority  is  sufficient.  The  ministers  have  free  access 
to  both  Houses,  but  can  vote  only  in  the  House  of  which  they  are  members. 

At  the  elections  held  on  24  June  1956  the  following  parties  were  returned ; 
Independence  Party,  19 ;  Progressives,  17 ;  Labour  Union  (Communists),  8 ; 
Labour,  8. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised  under  the  President  by  the  Cabinet. 
The  coahtion  Cabinet,  appointed  24  July  1956,  was,  in  March  1957,  composed 
as  follows : 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Justice  and  Agriculture.  Hermann 
Jonasson  (Progressive). 

Minister  of  Education  and  Industries.  Gylfi  p.  Gislason  (Labour). 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  GuSmvmdur  f.  GuSmundsson  (Labour). 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Communications.  Eystemn  Jonsson  (Progres¬ 
sive). 

Minister  of  Fisheries  and  Trade.  Liidvik  Josepsson  (Labour  Union). 

Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  Health.  Hannibal  Valdimarsson  (Labour 
Union). 

The  ministers  are  responsible  for  their  acts.  They  can  be  impeached  by 
the  Althing,  and  in  that  case  their  cause  wiU  be  decided  by  the  Landsdomur, 
a  special  tribunal  for  parliamentary  impeachments. 

For  administrative  purposes  Iceland  is  divided  into  16  provinces  {syslur), 
each  governed  by  a  chief  executive  functionary  {syslurruO&ur).  Each  pro¬ 
vince  forms  one  or  two  municipal  districts  with  a  council  superintendmg 
the  rural  municipahties  (214).  There  are  also  14  urban  municipahties 
with  a  town  council,  independent  of  the  provinces,  and  forming  by  them¬ 
selves  administrative  districts  co-ordinate  with  the  provinces.  The  muni¬ 
cipal  councils  are  elected  direct  by  universal  suffrage  (men  and  women 
over  21  years  of  age),  in  urban  municipahties  by  proportional  representation, 
but  in  rural  municipahties  by  simple  majority. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  fohowing  table  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  Iceland  according  to  the  census  of  1  Dec.  1950  (final) : 


DivisionB 

The  South-West 

The  Western  Peninsula  . 

The  North 

The  East 

The  South 

Total 


Population, 


Area  in  sq.  km  Population  per  sq.  km 
10,700  80,623  7-5 

9,500  11,166  1-2 

36,500  28,632  0-8 

15,600  9,706  0-6 

31,800  13,847  0-4 


103,000  143,973  1-4 


Population  on  1  Dec.  1957,  166,831. 
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In  1957,  36,355  were  domiciled  in  rural  districts  and  130,476  in  towns 
and  villages  (of  over  300  inhabitants).  The  population  is  almost  entirely 
Icelandic.  In  1940  the  foreign-bom  population  numbered  only  1,562,  or 
1-3%  of  the  whole;  650  were  bom  in  Denmark,  357  in  Norway  and  555  in 
other  countries. 

The  capital  of  Iceland,  Reykjavik,  had  in  1957  a  population  of  67,589; 
other  towns  are  Akureyri,  8,302 ;  Hafnarfjorhur,  6,400 ;  Kopavogur,  4,827 ; 
Vestmannaeyjar,  4,332 ;  Keflavlk,  4,128 ;  Akranes,  3,577 ;  SiglufjoriSur, 
2,758;  IsafjortSur,  2,708;  Husavlk,  1,397;  NeskaupstaSur,  1,372;  Sau- 
Sarkrokur,  1,125;  (llafsjorSur,  885 ;  SeySisfjorSur,  730. 

Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 


Living  births 

Still-bom 

Marriages 

Divorces 

Deaths 

1953 

4,234 

65 

1,225 

122 

1,118 

1954 

4,286 

68 

1,417 

114 

1,064 

1955 

4,479 

68 

1,335 

129 

1,099 

1956 

4,564 

61 

1,347 

102 

1,152 

1957 

4,726 

65 

1,326 

115 

1,157 

RELIGION.  The  national  church,  and  the  only  one  endowed  by  the 
state,  is  Evangelical  Lutheran.  But  there  is  complete  religious  liberty, 
and  no  civil  disabilities  are  attached  to  those  not  of  the  national  religion. 
The  afi'airs  of  the  national  church  are  mider  the  superintendence  of  a  bishop. 
At  the  census  of  1950,  1,454  persons  (1%)  were  Dissenters  and  2,242  persons 
(T6%)  did  not  belong  to  any  rehgious  community. 

EDUCATION.  There  is  a  university  in  Reykjavik,  inaugurated  on  17 
June  1911.  There  are  4  grammar  schools,  several  public  high  schools, 
besides  2  ghls’  schools,  a  school  for  elementary  schoolteachers,  2  schools  of 
agriculture,  a  school  of  navigation,  a  commercial  high  school  and  several 
other  special  schools.  Elementary  instruction  is  compulsory  for  a  period 
of  9  years,  the  school  age  being  from  7  to  15  years.  There  are  also  several 
continuation  schools  for  young  people. 

Cinemas  (1955).  There  were  48  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 

12,000. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE.  In  1946  there  was  enacted  a  new  national  insur¬ 
ance  scheme,  covering  the  whole  nation,  and  operative  from  1947.  It 
falls  into  two  main  classes  of  activities,  health  service  (including  health 
protection  and  medical  treatment  and  the  care  of  sick  persons)  and  income 
insurance  (securing  for  the  insured  persons  a  living  wage  when  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  earn  their  bread  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  owing  to 
old-age  disablement,  sickness,  accident  or  want  of  support).  The  health 
service  division,  however,  is  only  partially  operative. 


JUSTICE.  The  lower  courts  of  justice  are  those  of  the  provincial  magi¬ 
strates  (syslumenn)  and  town  judges  (bmjarfdgetar).  From  these  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  (hcestirittur)  in  Reykjavik,  which  has  5  judges. 


FINANCE.  Current  revenue  and  expenditure  for  calendar  years  (in 
kronur) : 


Revenue  Expenditure 


Revenue  Expenditure 


1953  510,293,985  423,694,731 

1954  551,117,371  452,574,080 

1965  646,026,344  512,492,362 


1956  762,526,000  653.563,000 

1957  848,622,000  786,420,000 

1958  ‘  804,663,000  721,098,000 


*  Budget  estimate. 
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Main  items  of  budget  estimates  for  the  calendar  year  1958 : 


Revenue 

Income  and  property  tax,  war 
profits  tax 

Sales  tax,  customs  and  excise 
Balance  on  state  undertakings 
Balance  of  domain  revenue  . 

Interest  on  state  assets 

Communications  . 
Ecclesiastical  affairs  and  in¬ 
struction  .... 
Science,  literature  and  art 
Agriculture,  fisheries  and 
industries  .... 
Social  welfare 

Pensions  .... 


Krdnur 

125,000,000 

325,000,000 

172,763,000 

10,000 

2,000,000 


Expenditure 
Interest  on  state  debt 
Presidency  . 

Althing 

Central  administration 
Justice,  police,  etc. 
Sanitary  affairs 


Krdnur 

4,882,621 

1,111,660 

7,052,797 

23,765,402 

71,326,292 

65,590,952 

114,748,607 

135,653,742 

22,015,443 

114,376,086 

106,393,684 

21,081,135 


The  public  debt  of  Iceland  was  on  31  Dec.  1957,  477,032,000  kronur, 
of  which  the  foreign  debt  amounted  to  192,988,000  kronur,  and  the  internal 
debt  to  284,044,000  kronur. 

The  state  assets  (net)  amounted  on  31  Dec.  1957  to  1,054,637,000 
kronur. 


DEFENCE.  Iceland  possesses  neither  an  army  nor  a  navy.  Under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  U.S.  army,  navy  and  air  forces  are  stationed  in 
Iceland  as  the  Iceland  Defence  Force. 

Eight  armed  fishery  protection  vessels  are  maintained  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 


PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Of  the  total  area  of  Iceland,  about 
six-sevenths  is  improductive,  but  only  about  0-5%  is  under  cultivation, 
which  is  confined  to  hay,  potatoes  and  turnips.  In  1956  the  total  hay  crop 
from  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land  was  297,797  metric  tons ;  the  crop  of 
potatoes,  6,716  metric  tons,  and  of  turnips,  551  metric  tons.  At  the  end  of 
1956  the  livestock  was  as  follows :  Horses,  33,928 ;  cattle,  47,609;  sheep, 
706,291 ;  goats,  105. 

Fisheries.  Fishing  vessels  in  1957  numbered  93  (over  100  tons)  and  296 
(30-100  tons);  total  tonnage,  65,646  (including  vessels  under  30  tons). 
The  total  catch  in  1967  was  436,327  metric  tons. 

The  Icelandic  Government  on  30  June  1958  issued  a  decree  according 
to  which  the  fishery  limits  off  Iceland  were,  effective  1  Sept.  1958,  extended 
from  4  to  12  nautical  miles.  The  Icelandic  Government  maintain  that  this 
extension  is  necessary  to  protect  the  fish  stocks  in  Icelandic  waters,  the 
fishing  industry  being  of  vital  importance  to  the  national  economy  of  Ice¬ 
land.  This  extension  of  the  Icelandic  fishery  limits  has  been  repudiated  by 
Great  Britain. 

Electricity.  The  installed  capacity  of  power  plants  at  the  end  of  1967 
totalled  106,500  kw.  (88,900  in  public-owned  plants),  of  which  76,800  kw. 
comprised  hydro-electric  plants.  Total  energy  production  in  public-owned 
plants  in  1966  amounted  to  427m.  kwh. 


COMMERCE.  Total  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  1,000  kronur: 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1967 

Imports 

.  911,417 

1,110,436 

1,130,488 

1,266,072 

1,468,641 

1,361,947 

Exports 

.  639,804 

706,414 

845,912 

847,849 

1,031,512 

986,618 
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Yalue  of  leading  imports  and  exports 
(in  1,000  krdnur) 

Food  ....... 

Beverages  and  tobacco  .... 

Baw  materials,  inedible,  except  fuel  . 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and  related  products 
Animal  and  vegetable  oils,  fats,  etc.  . 
Oliemicals  ...... 

Manufactured  goods  .  _  . 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment  . 


1956  1957 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

(c.i.f.) 

(J.o.b.) 

{c.i.f.) 

U-o.b.) 

162,195 

884,120 

136,864 

856,235 

20,260 

— 

22,529 

1 

109,669 

60,103 

89,061 

40,250 

209,316 

— 

260,649 

— 

16,007 

78,994 

12,986 

78,922 

63,618 

5,660 

60,703 

4,017 

433,069 

87 

382,084 

669 

334,246 

1,210 

308,404 

5,953 

Value  of  trade  with  principal  countries  for  3  years  (in  1,000  kronur) : 


1956  1957  1958 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

(c.i.f.) 

U.o.b.) 

(c.i.f.) 

(J.o.b.) 

(c.i.f.) 

(J.o.b.) 

Austria  .... 

911 

100 

343 

23 

222 

87 

Belgium  .... 

21,330 

2,970 

18,465 

1,845 

16,884 

1,600 

Brazil  .... 

41,136 

30,652 

23,613 

21,997 

25,763 

16,712 

Canada  .... 

3,864 

64 

3,185 

666 

2,343 

19 

Cuba  .... 

12,273 

8,545 

14,783 

7,222 

8,487 

7,092 

Ozechoslovafcia  . 

78,340 

60,156 

75,120 

56,677 

107,168 

73,061 

Denmark  .... 

86,862 

23,045 

96,048 

22,877 

134,742 

24,721 

Faroe  Islands  . 

3 

508 

63 

108 

87 

340 

Finland  .... 

58,493 

47,224 

63,406 

65,748 

66,512 

36,425 

France  .... 

11,161 

14,583 

4,525 

9,083 

4,809 

9,189 

Germany  fW est) 

142,039 

96,137 

104,208 

64,483 

131,845 

112,570 

Germany  (East) 

39,716 

30,086 

61,397 

43,992 

64,111 

81,761 

Greece  .... 

1,795 

15,317 

1,106 

16,168 

1,794 

11,329 

Hungary  .... 

2,641 

1,336 

3,136 

1,048 

2,151 

2,548 

India  .... 

1,760 

— 

1,854 

— 

2,232 

— 

Irish  Republic  . 

233 

5,250 

110 

2,257 

1,142 

6,485 

Isra(3l  .... 

14,186 

5,533 

5,758 

6,293 

5,082 

8,724 

Italy  .... 

28,041 

53,022 

33,328 

35,834 

20,760 

34,189 

Liberia  .... 

46,836 

7 

— 

3,661 

— 

— . 

Netherlands 

64,615 

29,033 

46,458 

13,650 

45,799 

18,969 

Netherlands  West  Indies  . 

19,390 

— 

19,072 

— 

16,222 

— 

Norway  .... 

33,795 

4,234 

43,278 

11,695 

36,632 

15,126 

Philippines 

2,353 

— 

2,920 

— 

2,761 

Poland  .... 

25,324 

14,261 

33,947 

16,776 

32,429 

39,838 

Portugal  .... 

450 

51,202 

363 

41,073 

266 

43,989 

Spain  .... 

43,008 

31,055 

29,632 

16,055 

27,968 

22,660 

Sweden  .... 

60,842 

35,696 

42,849 

46,353 

32,878 

66,977 

Switzerland 

8,585 

732 

10,263 

54 

15,556 

407 

U.S.S.R . 

240,751 

203,026 

278,451 

212,947 

244,510 

176,249 

H.K . 

134,803 

96,391 

158,151 

93,237 

160,332 

81,104 

U.S.A . 

246,601 

127,645 

181,231 

90,798 

193,491 

133,034 

Total  trade  (British 

Board  of  Trade  returns)  between 

Iceland  and  U.K 

(in  £  sterling) : 

1938 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Imports  to  U.K. 

442,593 

1,132,278  1,699,996  1,456,311 

1,742,627 

Exports  from  U.K. 

462,659 

2,943,182  2,934,440  3.598,058 

3,207,688 

Re-exports  from  U.K. 

33,322 

58,850  186,415 

75,702 

64,970 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  The  mercantile  marine  of  Iceland 
(above  12  gross  tons,  excluding  fishing  vessels)  was,  in  1957,  28  motor 
vessels  of  50,430  gross  tons. 

Roads.  There  are  no  railways  in  Iceland.  Iceland  possesses  8,250 
km  of  high  roads,  whereof  the  greater  part  has  been  made  carriageable. 
Motor  vehicles  registered  on  1  Jan.  1968  numbered  17,802,  of  which  12,267 
were  passenger  cars  and  5,535  trucks;  there  were  also  321  motor  cycles. 
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Post.  The  length  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  at  the  end  of 
1955  was  5,827  km  and  of  wires,  47,215  km.  There  were,  in  1967,  306  post 
offices  and  220  telegraph  and  telephone  offices,  and  33,295  telephones. 

Aviation.  There  is  one  company  maintaining  regular  air  service  between 
Reykjavik  and  various  places  in  Iceland  (1957 :  59,501  passengers,  144 
metric  tons  of  mail;  1,422  metric  tons  of  freight);  2  Icelandic  companies 
provide  regular  air  services  between  Iceland  and  other  countries  (1957 ; 
45,922  passengers;  70  metric  tons  of  mail;  557  metric  tons  of  freight). 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING.  The  Icelandic  monetary  unit  is  the 
krona,  pi.  kronur.  A  law  of  21  Sept.  1949  provided  that  the  Icelandic 
krona  is  again  to  be  adjusted  to  the  £  instead  of  the  $,  as  was  the  case 
before  18  Sept.  1939 ;  consequently  the  exchange  rate  of  the  $  was  raised 
to  kr.  936-50  =  $100.  A  law  of  19  March  1950  devalued  the  krona  by 
42i% ;  exchange  rates,  £1  =  kr.  45-70,  $1  =  kr.  16-32. 

There  are  6  banks  in  Iceland,  Landshanki  Islands  (the  National  Bank), 
a  note-issuing  bank  which  belongs  entirely  to  the  state;  BunaSarbanki 
Islands  (the  Rural  Bank  of  Iceland),  a  state  bank,  founded  in  1930;  tltvegs- 
banki  Islands  (the  Fishing  Trade  Bank),  a  private  joint-stock  bank,  founded 
in  1930,  the  majority  of  shares  being  held  by  the  Government ;  I'SnaSarbanki 
Islands  (Industrial  Bank),  a  joint-stock  bank,  estabhshed  1953,  part  of  the 
shares  being  owned  by  the  Government ;  Framkvmmdabanki  Islands,  an 
investment  bank,  established  in  1954.  On  31  Dec.  1967  the  accounts  of 
the  issue  department  of  the  National  Bank  balanced  at  1,104,305,930  kronur. 
A  special  department  for  loans  on  mortgage  is  connected  with  the  National 
Bank. 

At  the  end  of  1957  there  were  62  savings  banks  with  deposits  amounting 
to  337-9m.  kronur. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  is  obligatory. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Iceland  in  Great  Britain  (17  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  Dr  Kristinn  Gudmundsson  (accredited  17  May  1957); 
accredited  also  as  Minister  to  the  Netherlands. 

Counsellor.  Eirikur  Benedikz. 

There  are  consular  representatives  in  Aberdeen,  Bristol,  Edinburgh , 
Fleetwood,  Glasgow,  Grimsby,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Newcastle- 
on-T5me. 

Iceland  also  maintains  legations  in  Denmark,  France  (also  for  Belgium, 
Irish  Republic,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland),  Germany  (in  Hamburg), 
Netherlands,  Norway  (also  for  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland),  Rumania, 
Sweden  (also  for  Finland,  Iran,  Israel),  U.S.S.R.,  U.S.A.  (also  for  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Canada). 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Iceland 

Ambassador  and  Consul-General.  Andrew  Graham  Gilchrist,  C.M.G.  (ap¬ 
pointed  27  Aug.  1956). 

First  Secretaries.  D.  M.  Summerhayes;  H.  Atkin  {Labour). 

There  are  also  consular  representatives  at  Akureyri  and  Vestmannaeyjar. 
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Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  iNroRMATiofr.  Tlie  Icelandic  Statistical  OiBoe,  Hagstofa  Islands  (Eeyk- 
avlk)  was  founded  in  1914.  Director:  Klemens  Tryggrason.  Its  main  publications  are  : 

Hagsk^rslur  Islands.  Statistique  de  I’Islande  (from  1912) 

Hagtitiindi  (Statistical  Journal)  (from  1916) 

Statistical  Bulletin.  Issued  monthly  by  the  National  Bank  of  Iceland  and  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Iceland  (from  1931) 

Heilbrigdissk^rslur.  Public  Healthin  loeiand  (latest  issue  for  1933;  published  1956) 

Briem,  Helgi  P.,  Iceland  and  the  Icelanders.  Maplewood,  1945 

Foss,  S.  (ed.).  Directory  of  Iceland.  Annual.  Reykjavik,  1907-40,  1948  2. 

Hansson,  Olafur,  Facts  about  Iceland.  Reykjavik,  1951 

Hermarmsson,  HaUddr,  Islandica.  An  annual  relating  to  Iceland  and  the  Fiske  Icelandic 
Collection  in  Cornell  University  Library.  Ithaca  (from  1908) 

Hood,  J.  C.  P.,  Icelandic  Church  Saga.  London,  1946 
Leaf,  H.,  Iceland  Yesterday  and  Today.  London,  1949 

Rosenvinge,  L.  N.,  and  Warming,  B.,  The  Botany  of  Iceland.  2  vols.  Copenhagen  and 
London,  1914  and  1920 

pdrdarson,  BjOrn,  Iceland:  Past  and  Present.  2nd  ed.  Oxford,  1945 

pOrdarson,  Matthias,  The  Althing,  Iceland's  Thousand-Year-Old  Parliament,  930-1930. 
Reykjavik,  1930 

porsteinsson.  porsteinn,  Iceland,  1946:  A  Handbook  published  on  the  60th  Anniversary  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Iceland.  4tli  ed.  Reykjavik,  1946 
Ti-ial,  G.  T.,  History  of  Education  in  Iceland.  Cambridge,  1945 

Zoega,  Q.  T.,  Islensk-ensk  (and  Ensk-islensk)  orGabbk.  3rd  ed.  2  vols.  Reykjavik,  1922-32 
National  Libraiiy.  LandshOkasafniS,  Reykjavik.  Librarian :  Finnur  Sigmundsson, 


REPUBLIC  OF  INDONESIA 

Reptibliii  Indonesia 

GOVERNMENT  AND  CONSTITUTION 

Indonesia  is  a  sovereign,  independent  Republic  which  was  proclaimed  by 
Sukarno  and  Hatta  on  17  Aug.  1946.  In  the  16th  century  Portuguese 
traders  in  quest  of  spices  settled  in  some  of  the  islands,  only  to  be  ejected  50 
years  later  by  the  British  and  the  Dutch  (1596).  The  latter  finally  ousted 
the  former.  Prom  1602  the  Netherlands  East  India  Company  conquered 
the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  ruled  them  during  nearly  2  centuries.  After 
the  dissolutiou  of  the  company  in  1798  the  Netherlands  possessions  were 
governed  by  the  mother-country  from  1816. 

As  a  result  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  held  at  The  Hague  from 
23  Aug.  to  2  Nov.  1949,  complete  and  unconditional  sovereignty  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  The  transfer  took 
place  on  28  Dec.  1949.  Excluded  from  the  transfer  was  the  western  part 
of  the  island  of  New  Guhiea,  the  status  of  which  was  to  be  determined 
through  negotiations  between  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  within  1  year 
after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty;  but  no  settlement  has  yet  been  reached. 
A  union  was  created  to  regulate  the  relationship  between  the  two  countries. 

In  Feb.  1956  Indonesia  abrogated  the  union  and  the  Round  Table  Con¬ 
ference  agreements  between  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  and  in  Aug. 
1966  repudiated  Indonesia’s  debt  to  the  Netherlands. 

During  1950  the  federal  system  which  had  sprung  up  in  1946-48  (see 
The  Statesman  s  Year-Book,  1960,  p.  1233)  was  abolished,  and  Indonesia 
was  again  made  a  unitary  state.  The  provisional  constitution  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Assembly  on  14  Aug.  1950. 

The  first  general  elections  took  place  in  1965,  from  29  Sept,  to  29  Nov. 
for  Parhament  (elected  for  4  years)  and  on  16  Dec.  for  the  Constituent 
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Assembly,  whose  task  it  will  be  to  redraft  the  provisional  constitution,  which 
came  into  force  on  15  Aug.  1950. 

The  number  of  seats  fixed  for  the  House  of  Representatives  is  260  (1  seat 
to  300,000  citizens)  and  for  the  Constituent  Assembly,  520  (1  seat  to  150,000). 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  (and,  in  brackets,  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly)  the  Partai  Nasional  Indonesia  (Nationahst  Party)  has  67  (119) 
seats;  Masjumi  (Council  of  Moslem  Organizations),  67  (112);  Nahdlatul- 
Ulama  (Rehgious  Teachers’  Party),  45  (91);  Communists,  39  (80);  United 
Moslem  Party,  8  (16) ;  Christian  Party,  8  (16) ;  Catholic  Party,  6  (10) ;  Socialist 
Party,  6  (10) ;  20  (26)  other  parties  have  43  (60)  seats  between  themselves 
(12  (11)  of  them  only  1  seat  each);  21  more  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  nominated  to  represent  the  Chinese,  Europeans  and 
Arabs;  6  seats  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  are  reserved  for  West  New 
Guinea. 

President  of  Indonesia.  Dr  Sukarno. 

Between  Nov.  1956  and  March  1957  several  military  commanders  in 
Sumatra  and  Sulawesi  took  over  the  administration  of  their  districts.  The 
military  commander  of  Central  Sumatra,  Lieut.-Col.  Ahmad  Hussein,  pro¬ 
claimed  a  national  government  in  Feb.  1958.  Military  operations  against 
the  insurgents  began  on  11  IMarch  1958. 

An  ‘  emergency  extra-parhamentary  cabinet  of  experts  ’  was  appointed 
by  the  President  on  8  April  1957,  with  Dr  Djuanda  as  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  Defence  and  Dr  Subandrio  as  Foreign  Minister. 

N ational  flag :  red,  white  (horizontal). 

National  anthem:  Indonesia  Raja  (tune  by  Wage  Rudolf  Supratman, 
1928). 

Aiiz,  M.  A.,  Japan's  Colonialism  and  Indonesia.  The  Hague,  1955 

Ball,  W.  M.,  Nationalism  and  Communism  in  East  Asia.  Melbourne  Univ.  Press,  1952 

Hatta,  M.,  Verspreide  Geschriften.  Djakarta,  1952 

Kahin,  G.  McT.,  Nationalism  and  Revolution  in  Indonesia.  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1952 
Schiller,  A.  A.,  The  E'ormaiion  of  Federal  Indonesia,  1945-49.  The  Hague,  1955 
Stempels,  A.,  The  parlementaire  geschiedenis  van  het  Indmesische  vraagstuk.  Amsterdam, 
1950 

Sukarno,  The  Birth  of  Pantjasila.  Ministry  of  Information,  Djakarta,  1950 
Wehl,  D.,  The  Birth  of  Indonesia.  London,  1948 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

Indonesia,  covering  a  total  area  of  l'9m.  sq.  km,  consists  of  the 
islands  of  Sumatra,  Java  and  Madura,  Bali  and  the  other  Nusa  Tenggara 
islands,  Maluku  (Moluccas),  Sulawesi  (Celebes),  Kalimantan  (Borneo)  and 
some  3,000  smaller  islands  and  islets.  The  capital  is  Djakarta  with  a 
population  of  approximately  3m.  Indonesia  has  a  tropical  chmate  with  two 
monsoons  ;  the  dry  (June-Sept.)  and  the  wet  (Oct.-April). 

The  total  population  in  1958  is  estimated  at  86-9m.  (60,727,233  at  the 
last  census  in  1930),  distributed  as  follows:  Java  and  Madura,  66-8m.; 
Sumatra,  13*6m.;  Sulawesi,  6-6m.;  Nusa  Tenggara,  5-4m.;  Kalimantan, 
3-7m.). 

Indonesia  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces  (capitals  in  brackets): 
Atjeh  (Kotaradja),  North  Sumatra  (Medan),  West  Sumatra  (Bukittinggi), 
Riauw  (Tandjung-Pinang),  Djambi  (Djambi),  South  Sumatra  (Palembang), 
West  Java  (Bandung),  Central  Java  (Semarang),  East  Java  (Surabaya), 
West  Kahmantan  (Pontianak),  South  Kahmantan  (Bandjarmasin),  East 
Kalimantan  (Samarinda),  Central  Kalimantan  (Pahandut),  North  Sulawesi 
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(Menado),  South  Sulawesi  (Makassar),  Nusa-Tenggara  (Singaradja),  Maluku 
(Ambon). 

In  Dec.  1957  Dutch  citizens  in  Indonesia  numbered  about  60,000.  On 
5  Dec.  the  Indonesian  Government  ordered  the  expulsion,  by  stages,  of  all 
Dutch  nationals. 

The  principal  races  are  the  Achinese,  Bataks  and  Minangkabaus  in 
Sumatra,  the  Javanese  and  Sundanese  in  Java,  the  Madurese  in  Madura, 
the  Balinese  in  Bah,  the  Sasaks  in  Lombok,  the  Menadonese  and  Buginese 
in  Sulawesi,  and  the  Dayaks  in  Borneo. 

The  Lesser  Sunda  Islands  (Bah,  Lombok,  Sumba,  Flores,  Sumbawa, 
Indonesian  Timor)  were,  in  1954,  renamed  Nusa  Tenggara. 

Bahasa  Indonesia  (Indonesian  language)  is  the  official  language  of  the 
Repubhc. 

RELIGION 

Rehgious  hberty  is  granted  to  ah  denominations.  The  majority  of  the 
Indonesians  are  Moslems.  There  are  nearly  3m.  Christians;  their  main 
strength  is  in  the  outer  territories.  There  are  also  about  a  miUion  Buddhists, 
probably  for  the  greater  part  Chinese.  Hinduism  flourishes  on  the  island  of 
Bah. 

There  are  30  Protestant  bodies  affihated  with  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  in  Indonesia,  with  about  4,000  congregations,  3,000  Indonesian 
ministers,  100  foreign  missionaries  and  2,060,000  adherents.  State  subsidy 
was  terminated  in  1950. 

The  Roman  Cathohc  Church  had  1,050,000  members  in  1955. 

EDUCATION 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  number  of  schools,  students  and  teaching 
staff  in  1955-56 : 


Schools 

Number 

Students 

Teachers 

Nursery  schools 

611 

34,433 

1,002 

Primary  schools 

33,112 

7,409,361 

143,864 

Junior  secondary  schools 

3,693 

633,248 

29,048 

Senior  secondary  schools 

706 

103,410 

10,620 

Academic  faculties 

62 

25,387 

2,197 

English  is  the  first  foreign  language  to  be  taught  in  schools. 

Higher  education  is  given  at  the  University  of  Indonesia  at  Djakarta, 
Bandung  and  Bogor  with  10  faculties  (9,669  students  in  1955),  the  State 
University,  Gadjah  Mada,  at  Jogjakarta  with  12  faculties  (7,937  students), 
Airlangga  University  at  Surabaya  and  Malang  with  4  faculties  (3,268 
students).  There  are  12  other  government  higher  education  institutions 
and  24  private  academies. 

In  1955,  34-6%  of  the  total  population  and  56-2%  of  those  over  13  years 
of  age  were  illiterate. 

Cinemas  (1955).  There  were  714  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
350,000. 

Newspapers  (1956).  There  were  60  Indonesian  daily  newspapers  and  a 
number  of  Dutch  and  Chinese  papers. 

JUSTICE 

The  judicial  organization  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
There  are  courts  of  first  instance,  high  courts  of  appeal  in  the  larger  towns 
and  a  supreme  court  of  justice  for  the  whole  of  Indonesia  in  the  capital. 

In  civil  law,  the  population  is  divided  into  three  main  groups:  Indo- 
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nesians,  Europeans  and  foreign  Orientals,  to  whom  different  law  systems  are 
appKcable.  When,  however,  people  from  different  groups  are  involved,  a 
system  of  so-called  ‘inter-gentile’  law  is  appUed. 

The  present  Criminal  Law,  which  has  been  in  force  since  1918,  is  codified 
and  is  based  on  European  penal  law.  This  law  is  equally  apphcable  to  all 
groups  of  the  population.  For  private  and  commercial  law,  however,  there 
are  various  systems  apphcable  for  the  various  groups  of  the  population. 
For  the  Indonesians,  a  system  of  private  and  agrarian  law  is  apphcable; 
this  is  cahed  Adat  Law,  and  is  mainly  uncodified.  For  the  other  groups, 
the  prevailing  private  and  commercial  law  system  is  codified  in  the  Private 
Law  Act  (1847)  and  the  Commercial  Law  Act  (1847).  These  Acts  have 
their  origins  in  the  French  Code.  Civile  and  Code  du  Commerce  through  the 
similar  Dutch  codifications.  These  Acts  are  entirely  apphcable  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  whereas  to  foreign  Orientals  they  are  apphcable  with  some  exceptions, 
mainly  in  the  fields  of  family  law  and  inheritance. 

FINANCE 


The  budget,  for  calendar  years,  was  as  fohows  (in  Up.  Im.) : 


1964 

1955 

1956 

1958 

1959 

Gross  revenue 

11,274 

13,655 

18,265 

23,000 

21,100 

Gross  expenditure 

17,220 

17,560 

21,031 

27,700 

29,000 

The  main  sources  of  revenue  in  1955  were  direct  taxes,  Rp.  3,131m.,  and 
indirect  taxes,  Rp.  4,436m. 

Main  items  of  expenditure  in  the  1955  budget  were  (Rp.  Im.) :  Defence, 
3,937;  government  enterprises,  1,816'3 ;  interior,  2,330-6;  central  govern¬ 
ment,  1,170;  finance,  1,209-7;  economic  affairs,  1,206;  education,  899-5m. 

The  consohdated  external  debt  (1955  budget)  was  Rp.  5,029m.,  the 
internal  debt  was  Rp.  4,986m.  and  the  aggregate  debt  was  Rp.  18,784m. 
at  31  Deo.  1955. 

On  4  Aug.  1956  the  Government  declared  that  Indonesia  no  longer 
recognized  any  debts  to  the  Netherlands.  At  that  date  the  debts  amounted 
to  4,081m.  Dutch  guilders.  The  Indonesian  Government  argued  that  of 
this  amount  only  661m.  guilders  were  pre-war  debts  to  the  Netherlands, 
whilst  the  other  3,420m.  guilders  were  incurred  on  account  of  the  Netherlands 
‘war  against  Indonesia’  and  that  consequently  the  Netherlands  was  actually 
in  debt  to  Indonesia  to  the  amount  of  2,759m.  guilders. 

DEFENCE 

The  Indonesian  Armed  Forces  were  formally  set  up  on  5  Oct.  1945. 

Each  of  the  3  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  (Army,  Na-yy  and  Air 
Force)  has  its  own  Chief  of  Staff ;  they  are  responsible  in  tactical  command 
to  the  C.-in-C.,  but  in  the  field  of  administration  they  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Defence.  The  President  of  the  Repubhc  is 
the  Supreme  Commander.  There  is  no  compulsory  service. 

Army.  There  are  7  territorial  units,  each  consisting  of  1  division, 
including  artillery,  engineers  and  technical  services.  Total  strength  in 
1954  was  175,000. 

Bavy.  The  Na-^^y,  in  1958,  included  a  destroyer,  4  frigates,  3  corvettes, 
40  patrol  vessels,  16  coastal  minesweepers,  25  seaward  defence  motor 
launches,  5  landing  craft,  1  training  ship,  1  surveying  vessel,  6  auxiliaries 
and  6  tenders. 
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Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  uses  Mustang  fighters,  Mitchell  bombers, 
Dakota  transport  planes  and,  for  training  purposes.  Pipers,  Vultures,  Har- 
vards  and  Vampires.  It  also  has  a  number  of  Catalina  flying  boats  and 
various  helicopters.  Sixty  Russian-designed  hEG-17  jet-fighters  and  40 
11-28  jet-bombers  have  been  bought  in  Czechoslovakia. 

PRODUCTION 

At  the  beginning  of  Dec.  1957  the  Communist  trade  unions  forcibly 
expropriated  all  Dutch-owned  banks,  trading  firms,  hotels,  etc.,  which  were 
then  taken  over  by  the  Indonesian  Government.  On  3  Dec.  1958  parlia¬ 
ment  passed  a  bill  for  the  nationalization  of  all  Dutch-owned  businesses. 

Agriculture.  Indonesian  agriculture  is  divided  between  estate  and 
indigenous  cultivation. 

The  total  cultivated  area  in  use  for  estate  agriculture  in  Indonesia  in 
1954  was  2,088,936  acres.  In  1957  total  production  (estates  and  small¬ 
holders)  was  (in  1,000  metric  tons):  Sugar,  828;  tea,  46-7;  coffee,  14-8; 
palm-oil,  129-3;  hard  rope  fibres,  32-9. 

In  1957  export  crops  were  (in  gross  metric  tons):  Copra,  307,000; 
copra  cakes,  128,000;  tobacco,  14,700. 

Livestock,  1954:  Cows,  5,025,000;  buffaloes,  2,924,000;  horses, 
631,000;  sheep  and  goats,  9,479,000 ;  pigs,  1,378. 

Salt  is  a  government  monpoly ;  production  in  1956  was  1 12,436  short  tons. 

Forestry.  Forestry  by-products  exported  in  1955  included  (in  gross 
metric  tons):  Copal,  5,605;  damar,  6,341 ;  rattan,  30,350;  teak  wood. 


Fisheries.  In  1955  the  catch  of  sea  fisheries  was  412,000  metric  tons; 
inland  fisheries,  259,000  metric  tons. 

Mining.  The  tin  mines  of  Bangka  are  worked  by  the  Government; 
those  of  BiUton  by  a  combined  governmental  and  private  undertaking,  and 
those  of  Riauw  and  Sumatra  by  private  enterprise.  In  1955  their  total 
yield  was  33,901  metric  tons.  Output  of  bauxite,  1955,  was  264,000  gross 
tons;  of  coal,  814,000  gross  tons;  of  manganese,  39,064  gross  tons;  of 
iodine,  7,649  metric  tons. 

Oil  plays  an  important  part  in  Indonesian  economy,  being  a  major 
source  of  revenue  and  providing  employment  for  some  50,000.  Indonesia 
is  the  principal  producer  of  petroleum  in  the  Far  East,  production  coming 
from  biimatra,  Kalimantan  (Indonesian  Borneo)  and  Java,  where  British, 
Dutch  and  U.S.  interests  operate.  The  1955  output  of  crude  oil  was 
11,790,000  metric  tons.  Indonesian  refinery  capacity  was  about  9m.  tons 
per  annum  at  the  end  of  1951. 

Industry.  There  are  shipyards  at  Tandjung  Priok,  ’Surabaya,  Semarang 
and  Amboina.  There  are  many  textile  factories,  large  paper  factories, 
match  factories,  automobile  and  bicycle  assembly-  works,  large  construction 
works,  tyre  factories,  glass  factories,  a  caustic  soda  and  other  chemical 
factories,  a  cement  factory  (output  1954,  180,000  metric  tons),  breweries, 
etc. 

Power.  All  gas  and  electricity  undertakings  were  nationalized  by 
presidential  decree  of  3  Oct.  1953,  retroactive  from  23  Dec.  1952. 
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Trade  Unions.  The  largest  group  of  trade  unions  in  Indonesia  is  the 
Sentral  Organisasi  Buruh  Seluruh  Indonesia  (S.O.B.S.I.),  the  Central  Council 
of  All  Indonesia  Trade  Unions,  with  a  membership  of  2-6m.,  to  which  28 
national  unions  and  832  local  unions  are  affihated.  The  second  largest  is 
the  Kongres  Buruh  Seluruh  Indonesia  (K.B.S.I.),  the  All  Indonesia  Trades 
Union  Congress,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  400,000.  To  the  K.B.S.I. 
25  national  unions  and  54  local  unions  are  affihated.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  Sentral  Organisasi  Buruh  Republik  Indonesia  (S.O.B.R.I.) ;  the 
Trades  Union  Centre  of  the  Repubhc  of  Indonesia,  with  a  membership  of 
125,325 ;  the  H.I.S.S.B.I.  (Federation  of  Indonesian  Trade  Unions),  with  a 
membership  of  180,203,  and  the  K.B.K.I.  (Indonesian  Democratic  Labour 
Organization),  with  a  membership  of  94,477.  In  addition,  there  are  also 
trade-union  centres  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  Islamic  Parties, 
viz.,  Serikat  Buruh  Islam  Indonesia,  with  a  membership  of  275,000;  the 
Sarekat  Buruh  Mushmin  Indonesia,  with  a  membership  of  11,950,  and  the 
Gerakan  Organisasi  Buruh  Sjarekat  Islam  Indonesia,  with  a  membership  of 
1,347. 

Trade  Directory  in  Indonesia.  Published  by  Dept,  of  Eoonomio  Affairs.  Batavia,  1949 
Indonesia :  Review  of  Commercial  Conditions.  II.M.S.O.,  1952 

Boeke,  J.  H.,  The  Structure  of  Neiherlands  Indian  Economy.  New  York  and  London,  1942. — 
The  Evolution  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  Economy.  New  York,  1946.  Oriental  Economics. 
New  York,  1947 

Broek,  J.  O.  M.,  The  Economic  Development  of  the  Netherlands  Indies.  New  York  and  London, 
1942 

HalJ,  C.  J.  J.  van,  and  Koppel,  0,  van  de  (ed.),  De  Landbouw  in  den  Indischen  Archipel.  4 
vols.  The  Hague,  1946^9 

Leui',  J.  0.  van,  Indonesian  Trade  and.  Society.  The  Hague,  1955 

Mohr,  B.  0.  J.,  The  Soils  of  Equatorial  Regions,  with  special  reference  to  the  Netherlands  Eats 
Indies.  Ann  Arbor,  1944 
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Imports  and  exports  (including  oil)  in  Rp.  Im, ; 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Imports^  . 

9,954 

10,806 

8,584 

7,173 

6,888 

9,755 

0,098 

Exports*  . 

.  14,724 

10,652 

9,344 

9,759 

10,618 

10,055 

11,062 

1  f.o.b.  excluding  postal  parcels,  passengers’  goods,  ships  chandlery,  gold  and  silver. 
*  c.i.f.  excluding  postal  parcels,  passengers’  goods,  gold  and  silver. 


The  total  weight  in  1955  of  imports  was  3,256,553  gross  metric  tons ; 
of  exports,  12,189,480  gross  metric  tons. 

Rubber  exports  in  1957  amounted  to  263,400  metric  tons  from  estates 
(1938,  171,175)  and,  in  1955,  476,042  gross  tons  from  smallholders  (1938, 
149,039). 

In  1955  rubber  accounted  for  46%  of  the  total  export  value,  oil  for 
22-8%,  tin  for  6-4%,  tea  for  3-3%,  sugar  for  2%. 

The  distribution  of  trade  is  shown  as  follows  (in  Rp.  Im.) : 


Imports  Exports 


Country 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

200-09 

147-34 

142-78 

254-61 

370-03 

282-97 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

260-50 

165-07 

216-39 

57-43 

63-33 

49-12 

Burma 

476-98 

347-45 

172-40 

1-69 

7-19 

27-87 

China 

24-27 

40-32 

113-19 

— 

26-38 

71-08 

Ozechoslovakia  . 

32-38 

89 

197-93 

— 

— 

_ 

Denmark  . 

— 

— 

— 

30-92 

25-96 

28-88 

Prance 

75-49 

111-12 

141-25 

97-62 

97-27 

100-79 

Germany  (West) 

568-69 

491 

702-32 

445-63 

451-24 

463-13 

Hong  Kong 

623-63 

430-16 

363-24 

129-92 

455-66 

29-07 

India  and  Pakistan  . 

217-35 

161 

326-10 

64-62 

8 

37-84 
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Country 

1953 

Imports 

mi 

1955 

1953 

Exports 

1954 

1955 

Italy 

95-30 

135-08 

106-54 

162-80 

173-09 

88-67 

Japan 

1,447-01 

1,559-03 

985-98 

423-61 

671-13 

788-25 

Malaya 

12-99 

9-67 

6-76 

165-11 

143-63 

135-76 

Netherlands 

1,006-79 

750-33 

807-60 

2,103-87 

1,882-49 

1,674-78 

Norway  . 

— 

— 

— 

60-39 

25 

25-29 

Sarawak  and  Br.  N.  Borneo 

331-25 

67-95 

36-22 

— 

— 

— 

Singapore 

112-39 

66-76 

105-96 

2,011-42 

2,120-23 

2,081-03 

Sweden  . 

132-52 

114-29 

76-22 

60-78 

58-35 

33-79 

Thailand  . 

187-03 

181-05 

103-36 

83-66 

96-27 

87-21 

Union  of  South  Africa 

9-69 

7-85 

13-61 

29-32 

31-70 

30-07 

U.S.A.  . 

1,539-37 

1,034-87  1,088-79 

1,929-95 

1,635-63 

1,865-36 

Total  trade  between  U.K.  and  Indonesia  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) 

in  £  sterling ; 

Imports  to  U.K. 

1938 

6,352,069 

1955 

11,281,762 

1956  1957  1968 

9,990,316  10,027.004  10.952.527 

Exports  from  U.K. 

3,604,761 

11,240,624 

16,048,298  13.314,273 

7,626,632 

Re-exports  Irom  U.K. 

67,913 

203,084 

84,852 

68,816 

42,335 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  The  Indonesian  merchant  fleet  in  1956  was  estimated  at 
60,000  gross  tons.  The  national  shipping  company  Pelajaran  Nasional 
Indonesia  (PBLNI),  with  a  fleet  of  42  vessels,  with  a  total  displacement  of 
23,870  gross  tons,  maintains  interinsular  communications. 

In  1956  the  Indonesian  porta  had  a  turnover  of  7,079,000  gross  tons  of 
imports  and  11,910,000  gross  tons  of  exports. 

Roads.  In  1964  Indonesia  had  49,430  km  of  roads.  Java  had  a  net¬ 
work  of  16,487  km.  Motor  vehicles,  as  of  1  Jan.  1956,  totalled  63,583 
passenger  cars,  44,901  trucks,  10,280  buses  and  76,656  motor  cycles. 

Railways.  In  1955  the  state-controlled  railway  company  (Djawatan 
Kereta  Api)  operated  4,840  km  in  Java  and  1,446  km  in  Sumatra.  In  1955 
it  carried  147,091,000  passengers  and  6,821,000  metric  tons  of  freight. 

Post.  In  1954  the  postal  and  telegraph  services  of  Indonesia  included 
727  post  ofiSces,  1,146  rural  postal  agencies,  515  telegraph  offices,  and  66 
fixed  coast  and  12  aeronautical  radio  stations.  There  were  722  telegraph 
offices  and  37  fixed,  3  coast  and  4  aeronautical  radio  stations  of  other  govern¬ 
ment  services  and  private  companies.  The  government  telegraph  lines  ex¬ 
tended  over  4,573  miles,  the  government  telegraph  cables  over  252  miles ; 
the  government  telephone  aerial  lines  over  16,921  miles,  the  government 
telephone  cables  over  1,479  miles.  Number  of  telephones  (1957),  79,227. 

Radio  Republik  Indonesia,  under  the  Ministr}'  of  Information,  operates 
26  stations.  There  were,  in  1955,  494,735  registered  receivers. 

In  1955  total  postal  receipts  were  Rp.  372,606,000,  of  which  Rp. 
276,887,000  came  from  Java  and  Madura. 

Aviation.  The  Government  and  K.L.M.  in  1949  set  up  ‘  Garuda  Indo¬ 
nesian  Airways’  as  a  mixed  enterprise  on  a  50—50  capital  basis  under  K.L.M. 
management.  The  agreement  was  to  last  until  1960.  In  1954,  however, 
the  Government  bought  up  the  shares  held  by  K.L.M.  for  15m.  guildors  and 
nationahzed  G.I.A.;  and  in  Jan.  1958,  the  Government  unilaterally  termi¬ 
nated  the  contracts  with  the  technical  assistants  provided  by  K.L.M. 
G.I.A.  maintains  a  direct  service  between  Djakarta  and  Manila,  Singapore 
and  Bangkok.  In  1955  G.I.A.  flew  13-3m.  km  and  carried  401,000  passengers 
and  17,677  metric  tons  of  freight  and  mail. 
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MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  monetarjf  unit  is  the  rupiah  (abbreviated  Rp.),  divided  into  100  sen. 
There  are  bank-notes  of  1,  6,  10,  25,  50  and  100  rupiahs  and  aluminium 

coins  of  1,  5,  10,  25  and  cupro-nickel  coins  of  50  sen.  Under  an  act  of 
3  Oct.  1951  new  coins  are  replacing  the  gold,  silver  and  nickel  ones  in 
circulation;  these  ceased  to  be  legal  tender  on  2  Nov.  1951.  Currency  in 
circulation,  Dec.  1954,  Rp.  7,740m.  in  notes  and  Rp.  156m.  in  coin. 

The  following  exchange  rates  were  fixed  on  4  Feb.  1952:  £1  =  Rp. 
31-92;  US$1  =  Rp.  11-40;  Dutch  fl.  1  =  Rp.  3. 

The  Bank  Indonesia,  formerly  the  Java  Bank,  established  in  1828, 
was  made  the  central  bank  of  Indonesia  on  1  July  1953.  It  has  a  capital  of 
Rp.  25m.,  a  reserve  fund  of  Rp.  18m.  and  a  special  reserve  of  Rp.  84m. ;  its 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings,  31  Dec.  1957,  amounted  to  Rp.  402m. 

Bank  Negara  Indonesia  with  a  capital  of  Rp.  300m.  is  a  state  bank  and 
is  designed  to  act  as  a  source  of  credit  for  reconstruction  purposes.  Its  gold 
assets,  as  of  June  1956,  amounted  to  US$257m. 

The  Bank  Industri  Negara,  with  a  capital  of  Rp.  500m.,  accords  long¬ 
term  credits  for  agricultural,  industrial  and  mining  projects. 

The  Bank  Rakjat  Indonesia  has  a  capital  of  Rp.  24m.  and  mainly 
extends  credits  to  co-operative  societies  and  smaller  business  men. 

There  are  7  major  commercial  banks  and  8  foreign  banks ;  the  latter 
include  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austraha  and  China,  and  the  Hong¬ 
kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 

Dutch  investments  in  1955  were  officially  estimated  at  Rp.  2,5.34m. 

In  Dec.  1955,  11,407  co-operative  societies  had  a  combined  membership 
of  2,033,631  and  savings  of  Rp.  257- Im. 

The  post  office  savings  bank  had,  in  Dec.  1955,  deposits  of  Rp. 
188,710,000  to  the  credit  of  1,011,000  accounts;  private  savings  banks, 
Rp.  25,381,000. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  officially  introduced 
in  Feb.  1923,  and  came  into  full  operation  on  1  Jan.  1938. 

The  foUowing  are  the  old  weights  and  measures:  Picul  =  136-16  lb. 
avoirdupois;  jS’affi  =  1-36  lb.  avoirdupois  ;  Riiow  =  1-7536  acres  ;  Square 
PaaZ=  227 hectares  =  561-16  acres;  Tjenghal=  Pan/ (Java)  =  1,506 

metres  ;  Paal  (Sumatra)  =  1,852  metres. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  in  Geeat  Beitain 
(38  Grosvenor  Square,  W.l) 

Amhassador.  Dr  Sunario  (accredited  7  Nov.  1956). 

Minister-Counsellor.  Dr  J.  Ismael  (Economic). 

First  Secretaries.  Dr  Kwa  Joe  Liang ;  Ishak  Zahir. 

Press  Attache.  Dr  Jusuf  Ronodipuro. 

Naval  and  Military  Attache.  Capt.  Adam. 

Air  Attache.  Group  Capt.  Adipoetro. 

Indonesia  also  maintains  a  diplomatic  mission  in  the  Netherlands; 
embassies  in  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
China,  France,  Germany  (West),  India,  Italy,  Malaya,  Mexico,  Pakistan, 
Philippines,  Poland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Thailand,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab 
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Republic,  U.S.A.  Yugoslavia;  and  legations  in  Afghanistan,  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  Iran,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Vatican. 

Of  Gbeat  Beitain  in  the  Rephblic  of  Indonesia 
Ambassador.  Sir  Leslie  Fry,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

Counsellors.  R.  M.  Saner,  O.B.E.  {Consul-General);  J.  0.  McCormick, 
M.C.  {Commercial). 

First  Secretaries.  J.  F.  Wearing;  F.  S.  Fielding  {Commercial);  W.  C. 
Brayne  {Consul);  J.  D.  Lambert  {Information). 

Naval  and  Military  Attache.  Lieut.-Col.  G.  V.  Rouse. 

Air  Attache.  Wing  Cdr  W.  H.  Mills,  D.F.C. 

Civil  Air  Attache.  P  G.  Hudson. 

There  are  a  consul-general  in  Djakarta,  consuls  at  Medan  and  Surabaya 
and  a  vice-consul  at  Makassar. 

Books  of  Reference 
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KeshvaeA  Shahanshahiy6  Iean 
REIGNING  KING  (SHAH) 

On  31  Oct.  1926  the  Majles  deposed  the  Shah,  Sultan  Ahmad,  and  overthrew 
the  Qajar  dynasty.  On  13  Dec.  the  Constituent  Assembly  elected  Reza 
Khan  Pahlavi  Shah  of  Iran.  He  abdicated  and  left  the  country  on  16  Sept. 
1941  and  died  in  Johannesburg  on  26  July  1944.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi  (bom  26  Oct.  1919),  who  was  sworn 
before  the  Majles  on  18  Sept.  1941.  On  15  March  1939  the  Shah  married 
Princess  Fawzieh,  eldest  sister  of  King  Farouk  of  Egypt ;  they  were  divorced 
on  19  Nov.  1948.  They  have  a  daughter.  Princess  Shahnaz,  bom  in  1940, 
who  on  11  Oct.  1967  married  Engineer  Ardeshir  Zahedi,  son  of  the  former 
Prime  Mnister  Gen.  Zahedi.  On  12  Feb.  1951  the  Shah  married  Mi.ga  Soraya 
Esfandiari  Bakhtiari;  they  were  divorced  on  14  March  1958. 

Minister  of  the  Court.  Hossein  Ala. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

In  Jan  1906  the  Shah,  up  to  then  an  absolute  ruler,  gave  his  consent  to 
the  estabhshment  of  a  National  Assembly,  or  ‘Majles,’  which  drew  up  a  con¬ 
stitution,  which  received  the  Shah’s  approval  on  30  Dec.  1906.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  also  provided  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  Senate,  but  this  body  was 
only  constituted  in  Feb.  1950;  30  of  its  60  members  are  nominated  by  the 
Shah,  while  the  other  30  are  elected.  As  the  result  of  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  approved  in  1949  and  1957  the  number  of  Majles  deputies  has  been 
increased  from  the  original  136  to  200  and  the  term  of  each  Majles  has  been 
extended  from  2  to  4  years ;  the  Shah  has  gained  the  right  to  dissolve  either 
or  both  houses  of  parliament  whenever  required  and  to  return  to  the  Majles 
finance  bills  for  further  consideration.  All  other  legislation  approved  by 
parhament  the  Shah  is  obliged  to  sign  and  promulgate  as  law. 

In  Aug.  1953  Dr  Musaddeq  organized  a  popular  referendum  intended  to 
secure  the  dissolution  of  the  Majles  and  the  eventual  passage  of  legislation 
restricting  the  Shah’s  powers;  but  constitutional  changes  were  prevented 
by  the  overthrow  of  Dr  Musaddeq’s  government  on  19  Aug.  1953.  The  Shah 
then  appointed  Gen.  Zahedi  as  Prime  Minister.  Diplomatic  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  which  had  been  broken  oif  in  Oct.  1952,  were  resumed 
in  Dec.  1953.  Dr  Musaddeq,  who  had  been  sentenced  in  Dec.  1953  to  3 
years  imprisonment  for  treason,  was  released  in  Aug.  1956. 

The  Cabinet  appointed  on  4  April  1957  is  composed  as  follows: 

Prime  Minister.  Dr  Manoutchehr  Eghbal. 

Foreign  Affairs.  Ali  Asghar  Hekmat.  Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones. 
Amir  Ghassem  Eshraghi.  Mines  and  Industries.  Djafar  Sharif-Emami. 
War.  Lieut. -Gen.  Ahmad  Vosoogh.  Education.  Dr  Mahmood  Mehran. 
Poods  and  Railways.  Maj.-Gen.  Vali  Ansari.  Finance.  Ali  Asghar 
Nasser.  Interior.  Lieut. -Gen.  Nader  Batmangalij.  Health.  Dr  Abdol- 
Hossein  Hadji.  Labour.  Dr  Jamshid  Amuzgar.  Agriculture.  Maj.-Gen. 
Hassan  Akhavi.  Customs  and  Monopolies.  Maj.-Gen.  Ali-Akbar  Zargham. 
Without  Portfolio.  Khalil  Taleghani,  Dr  Nosratullah  Kasemi.  Justice. 
Dr  M.  A.  Hedayati.  Commerce.  Abbas  Gholi  Naisari.  Ministers  of  State; 
Security,  Maj.-Gen.  Timur  Bakhtiar;  Parliamentary  Affairs,  Nasser  Zul- 
faqari;  Seven  Year  Plan  Organization,  Khusrow  Hedayat;  Administrative 
Affairs,  Ali  Ashraf  Ahmadi,  Dr  Qulam  Reza  Kian,  Mas’ud  Foroughi; 
Economic  Affairs,  Hasan  Ali  Mansur. 

The  country  is  divided  into  10  ustdn  (administrative  provinces),  each 
under  an  ustdnddr  (governor-general).  Tehran  and  its  suburbs  has  its  own 
governor-general  resident  in  the  city.  The  ustdn  are  divided  into  shahrestdn 
(counties),  of  which  there  are  76  and  which  are  each  under  a  farmdnddr 
(governor).  The  shahrestdn  are  subdivided  into  hakhsh  (districts)  under  a 
bakhshddr  and  dehistdn  (groups  of  villages)  under  a  dehddr.  Finally,  each 
village  has  a  kadkhodd  (headman).  All  the  above-mentioned  officials,  with 
the  exception  of  the  village  headmen,  are  appointed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  central  government. 

Towns  generally  have  a  municipality,  the  director  of  which  is  nominated 
by  the  government  from  3  persons  proposed  by  the  municipal  council. 

The  ustdn  are  numbered,  and  some  of  them  are  also  named,  as  follows  : 
(1)  covering  Gilan,  Zanjan,  Qazvin  and  Arak;  capital  Rasht;  population 
3m.;  (2)  covering  Mazandaran,  Gorgan,  Semnan,  Damghan,  Shahrud  and 
Tehran;  capital  Sari;  population  3-5m.;  (3)  north-eastern  AzerbMjan; 
capital  Tabriz ;  population  2 -dm.;  (4)  western  Azerbaijan;  capital  Rezayeh; 
population  800,000;  (5)  covering  Hamadan,  Kermanshah  and  southern 
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Kurdistan;  capital  Kermanshah ;  population  2-2m.;  (6)  Khuzistan; 

capital  Ahwaz;  population  l-8m.;  (7)  Pars;  capital  Shiraz;  population 
l-5m.;  (8)  Kerman;  capital  Kerman;  population  Im.;  (9)  Khorasan; 
capital  Meshed;  population  l-3m.;  (10)  Esfahan  and  Yazd;  capital 
Esfahan;  population  l-6m. 

The  6th  and  8th  ustdn  include  within  their  boundaries  the  minor  provinces 
of  Kurdistan  (capital  Sannandaj)  and  Baluchistan  (capital  Zahedan). 
These  provinces  have  their  own  govemors-general. 

On  29  Jan.  1942  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed  in  Tehran  between  Great 
Britain,  the  IT.S.S.R.  and  Iran.  The  British  and  Soviet  Governments 
undertook  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity,  sovereignty  and  political 
independence  of  Iran. 

At  the  Tehran  conference,  27  Nov.  to  2  Dec.  1943  Mr  Churchill,  President 
Roosevelt  and  Marshal  Stalin  issued  a  ‘Declaration  of  the  Three  Powers 
concerning  Iran,’  dated  1  Dec.  1943,  pledging  respect  for  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Iran  and  economic  assistance  both  in  the  war  period  and 
in  the  period  after  the  war. 

On  3  Nov.  1965  Iran  joined  the  Baghdad  pact  between  Turkey,  Iraq, 
Pakistan  and  Great  Britain. 

National  flag:  green,  white,  red  (horizontal). 

National  anthem:  Shahanshah  e  ma  zendeh  bada  (words  by  S.  Afsar, 
tune  by  Najmi  Moghaddam). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

Iran,  w'hich  has  an  area  of  about  1,640,000  sq.  km,  lies  between  25° 
and  40°  N.  lat.  and  between  44°  and  63°  30'  E.  long.  A  vast  portion  is 
desert,  and  the  population  is  everywhere  so  scanty  as  to  approximate, 
on  the  average,  33  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  mile. 

According  to  the  residts  of  the  first  general  census  taken  in  Nov.  1956, 
the  population  of  Iran  is  18,944,821. 

The  principal  cities,  with  population  (census  1956)  are:  Tehran, 
1,513,164;  Tabriz,  290,195 ;  Esfahan,  254,876 ;  Meshed,  242,165 ;  Abadan, 
226,103;  Shiraz,  169,088 ;  Kermanshah,  125,181 ;  Ahwaz,  119,828 ;  Rasht, 
109,493;  Hamadan,  100,029;  Qum,  96,463;  Rezayeh,  67,580;  Yazd, 
66,484;  Qazvin,  66,386;  Ardabil,  65,’720;  Kerman,  62,176 ;  Arak,  58,929; 
Dizful,  52,163;  Burujird,  49,228;  Zanjan,  47,199;  Kashan,  45,998;  Masjed- 
i-Suleiman,  44,706;  Khorramshahr,  43,840;  Sannandaj,  40,685;  Khur- 
ramabad,  38,806;  Maragheh,  36,556;  Babul,  36,242;  Khuy,  34,609; 
Bandar  Pahlavi,  31,228;  Kazerun,  30,659;  Sabsavar,  30,587 ;  Najafabad, 
.30,421. 

RELIGION 

The  official  religion  is  the  Shia  branch  of  Islam,  known  as  the  Ithna- 
'  Ashariyya,  which  recognizes  12  Imams  or  spiritual  successors  of  the  Prophet 
Mohammad.  Of  the  total  population,  860,000  are  of  the  Sunni  sect, 
10,000  are  Parsis  (Ghabrs),  40,000  Jews,  60,000  Armenians,  20,000  Nesto- 
rians,  and  some  other  Christians. 

The  Shia  Moslems  reject  the  Sunna  or  tradition,  as  distinct  from  the 
actual  text  of  the  Koran,  both  of  which  are  recognized  by  the  Sunni  Moslems. 
The  power  of  the  clergy  has  diminished,  as  the  result  of  the  increased  power 
of  the  central  government.  The  highest  authority  is  the  leading  mujtahid, 
who  normally  resided  at  Najaf,  near  Baghdad,  although  the  present  one 
lives  at  Qum,  south  of  Tehran.  Some  consider  him  the  representative  of 
the  twelfth  Imam. 
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All  mosques  and  shrines  have  some  endowments  {ouqdf,  sing,  vaqf), 
now  devoted  to  charitable  and  educational  institutions  and  administered  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  shrines  of  some  favourite  saints  are  so 
richly  endowed  as  to  be  able  to  keep  an  immense  staff  of  clergy,  servants 
and  dependants. 

The  Gregorian  National  Armenians  form  2  dioceses,  each  under  a 
bishop,  the  one  residing  at  Tabriz  and  the  other  at  Esfahan.  There  are  also 
a  few  thousand  Roman  Cathoho  Armenians,  who  have  a  bishop  of  their 
own  rite  at  Esfahan,  the  bishop  of  the  Latin  rite  residing  at  Rezayeh 
(Urmia).  There  is  an  Anghcan  bishop  residing  at  Esfahan. 

EDUCATION 

A  law  providing  for  the  gradual  estabhshment  of  compulsory  primary 
education  was  passed  in  July  1943.  The  literate  population  was,  in  1956, 
estimated  at  40%. 

The  influence  of  the  French  educational  system  has  been  prominent. 
As  in  France,  education  is  highly  centralized.  The  curricula  for  primary 
and  secondary  schools  are  drawn  up  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

The  great  majority  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  are  state  schools. 
Grants  are  made  to  private  schools.  Elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  state  schools  and  university  education  are  free. 

In  1958  there  were  over  7,700  primary  and  950  secondary  schools  in  Iran 
with  approximately  l‘2m.  pupils  and  over  40,000  teachers.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  number  of  vocational  and  agricultural  secondary  schools,  some 
physical  training  schools  and  about  20  primary  teachers’  training  schools. 
High  priority  is  being  given  to  the  expansion  of  vocational  education  and 
training  facilities  in  general. 

Higher  education  is  provided  by  universities,  university  colleges  and 
technical  colleges.  In  1958  some  10,400  students  were  enroUed  at  Tehran 
University  and  its  attached  Senior  Teachers  Training  Institute  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  There  are  also  universities  at  Shiraz  and  Tabriz,  and 
colleges  at  Rezayeh  (agriculture),  Esfahan  (medicine),  Meshed  (literature 
and  medicine),  Ahwaz  (agriculture  and  medicine)  and  Karaj  (advanced 
agricultural  training).  The  nucleus  of  an  Institute  of  Technology  was 
established  in  Tehran  in  1957. 

Cinemas  (1966).  There  were  66  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
34,000. 

Newspapers.  There  are  numerous  daily  papers  in  Tehran  and  other  cities. 
Their  circulation  is  relatively  small,  Ettela'at  leading  with  about  45,000. 
An  English-language  and  a  French-language  daily  both  appear  in  Tehran. 

HEALTH 

The  Ministry  of  Health  controls  the  health  of  the  country  through  the 
Department  of  Pubhc  Health,  which  has  achieved  some  remarkable  results 
in  the  fight  against  smallpox  and  malaria  .  Opium  addiction  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  has  been  practically  eradicated. 

In  1967  there  were  159  hospitals  (with  11,000  beds),  845  dispensaries,  26 
health  centres,  4  sanatoria;  4,600  doctors  and  360  graduate  nurses. 

JUSTICE 

The  judicial  system  is  modelled  on  that  of  France.  There  are  justices 
of  the  peace  in  viUages  and  small  towns,  higher  courts  in  the  larger  towns, 
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police  magistrates  in  aU  important  places,  courts  of  appeal  in  Tehran,  Tabriz, 
Shiraz,  Kermanshah,  Esfahan,  Meshed,  Kerman  and  Ahwaz,  and  a  court  of 
cassation,  or  sxipreme  court,  in  Tehran.  The  courts  are  supervised  by  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  New  civil,  criminal  and  commercial  codes  based  on 
French  and  Swiss  codes  were  introduced  in  the  early  1930s. 

FINANCE 

Budgets  for  years  ending  20  March  were  as  follows  (in  1,000  rials)  : 

1954-55  1955-56  1956-57  1957-581  1958-591 

Revenue ....  10,848,000  12,065,648  15,947,000  21,940,000  27,565,000 

Expenditure  .  .  .  13,058,479  13,591,302  18,357,000  21,945,000  29,029,000 

1  Estimates. 

The  main  items  of  estimated  revenue  in  the  budget  for  1958-59  were  (in 
Im.  rials):  Direct  taxation,  2,735;  indirect  taxation,  2,100;  tobacco 
monopoly,  3,565 ;  customs,  6,980 ;  Treasury  share  in  oil  revenues,  6,320 ; 
royalties  paid  by  National  Iranian  Oil  Company,  1,000.  The  main  items  of 
estimated  expenditure  were  (in  Im.  rials):  Defence,  10,167;  pohce,  1,276; 
education,  5,489;  monopohes  and  customs,  1,368;  health,  987;  commu¬ 
nications,  1,474. 

The  position  of  credit,  loan  and  free  aid  received  by  the  Iranian  Govern¬ 
ment  ui  Dec.  1958  was  as  follows:  (1)  £10m.  credit  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment;  all  committed  and,  except  for  about  £110,000,  utilized.  (2)  US$76m. 
loan  from  the  International  Bank  to  the  Iranian  Seven  Year  Plan  Organiza¬ 
tion,  all  of  which  has  been  utilized.  (3)  U.S.  Government  free  aid  amounted 
to  S35-7m.  in  1957-58. 


DEFENCE 

Army.  The  Iranian  Army  consists  of  about  150,000  men  organized  in 
12  infantry  divisions  and  6  independent  brigades.  Two  years’  military 
service  is  compulsory.  Gendarmerie  strength  is  about  22,000.  Its  function 
is  internal  security  in  rural  areas.  A  U.S.  Military  Mission  is  attached  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Army  and  another  to  the  Gendarmerie. 

Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  has  a  strength  of  some  5,000  officers  and  men 
and  about  200  aeroplanes.  In  Aug.  1955  the  Air  Force  became  a  separate 
and  independent  arm.  About  60  aircraft  are  American  jets  (ground  attack/ 
fighters  and  trainers).  In  1958  the  Air  Force  comprised  4  wings,  one  of 
which  is  a  combat  wing  equipped  with  F-84G  Thunderjets. 

Navy.  The  Navy  comprises  2  frigates  received  from  Great  Britain  in 
1949,  1  gunboat,  2  patrol  boats,  2  dispatch  boats,  9  motor  laimches,  9 
custom  guard  boats,  the  Imperial  yacht,  a  tug,  a  tender,  an  oiler  and  2 
landing  craft. 

PRODUCTION 

Iran’s  chief  products  are  oil,  wool,  cotton,  skins,  casings,  gum,  oil 
seeds,  metalliferous  ores,  fruit,  carpets,  textiles  and  leather. 

Developrmnt.  The  second  7-year  economic  development  programme 
was  approved  by  the  Majles  in  Jan.  1956  to  run  until  Sept.  1962.  The  total 
expenditure  on  development  projects  was  originally  estimated  at  70,000m. 
rials,  allocated  as  follow's :  Agriculture  (mcluding  irrigation),  26% ;  com¬ 
munications  (road,  rail,  air,  posts;  geological  survey),  33%;  industries  and 
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mines,  15% ;  social  projects  (health,  education,  co-operative  societies),  26%. 
Certain  projects  (electricity,  water  supply,  land  reclamation)  carried  out  by 
municipalities  will  receive  from  the  Plan  Organization  aid  up  to  50%  of  the 
cost. 

Originally  all  development  schemes  were  to  be  financed  from  the  national 
oil  revenues;  but  in  March  1958  the  Plan  Organization’s  share  of  these 
revenues  was  reduced  and,  to  make  good  the  resulting  deficit  (about  $85m. 
in  1958-59),  borrowing  from  foreign  and  international  sources  was  author¬ 
ized. 

Agriculture.  Rehable  statistics  of  production  are  not  available.  It  is 
estimated,  however,  that  out  of  the  163-6m.  hectares  of  land  area  only 
10%  is  crop  land,  including  fallow  (which  may  be  as  much  as  three-quarters 
of  the  cropped  area),  17%  is  forests  and  ranges,  20%  is  potentially  cultivable 
waste  and  50%  is  desert  and  other  wastes. 

Estimated  crops  (in  1,000  metric  tons)  in  1957-58:  Wheat,  4,202;  rice, 
664;  barley,  1,627;  sugar  beet,  747;  fresh  fruit,  1,063;  vegetables,  2,888; 
dates,  314. 

Wool  comes  principally  from  Khorassan,  Kermanshah,  Mazandaran  and 
Azerbaijan.  The  most  popular  carpets  are  manufactured  in  the  environs 
of  Tabriz,  Kerman,  Arak,  Kashan,  Esfahan,  Shiraz  and  Hamadan.  Esfahan 
is  the  traditional  textile  manufacturing  centre,  but  in  recent  years  important 
textile  mills,  particularly  cotton,  have  been  built  in  other  towns,  including 
Tehran.  Exports  of  carpets  were  valued  at  1,195m.  rials  in  1956. 

Livestock  (1958  estimate):  6-2m.  cattle,  l-82m.  buffaloes,  27-2m.  sheep, 
12-8m,  goats,  452,000  horses,  l-62m.  asses,  440,000  camels,  24m.  poultry. 

Beet-sugar  production  was  83,967  metric  tons  in  1956. 

Tea  production  was  6,000  metric  tons  in  1957-58,  of  which  584  tons  were 
exported. 

Rice  is  grown  largely  on  the  Caspian  shores. 

Acreage  (in  1,000  hectares)  and  production  (in  1,000  metric  tons)  of 
cotton:  1950,  100  and  28;  1955,  329  and  80;  1956,  250  and  70;  1957,  273 
and  250. 

Tobacco  is  grown  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  It  is  all  purchased  by 
the  Tobacco  Monopoly  and  manufactured  in  the  government  tobacco  factory 
at  Tehran.  Production  in  1956  was  6,616m.  cigarettes  and  4,961  tons  of 
tobacco. 

Opium,  until  1955,  was  an  important  export  commodity  in  Iran.  On 
7  Oct.  1955  an  Act  was  approved  by  Parliament  to  prohibit  the  cultivation 
and  usage  of  opium.  The  cultivation  of  opium  on  a  small  scale  and  under 
strict  Government  supervision  may  again  be  contemplated  once  combat 
against  the  usage  of  it  is  complete. 

Industry.  Apart  from  the  oil  industry,  the  industries  employing  most 
workers  in  1956  were  textiles,  sugar  refining,  fiour  milling,  fruit  processing, 
tea,  furniture,  printing,  leather,  matches,  glass,  building  materials  and  light 
metal  goods. 

Production  of  cotton  fabrics  in  the  whole  of  Iran  was  estimated  at 
70m.  metres  in  1957-68.  Cotton  yarn  production  was  4m.  bundles  in 
1956-57.  The  woollen  industry  in  1966-57  produced  an  estimated  2'4m. 
metres  of  cloth  and  466,000  blankets.  About  94,000  metres  of  silk  fabric 
were  produced  in  1956-57. 

Fisheries.  The  Caspian  Fisheries  Co.  is  a  government  monopoly.  A 
company  has  been  formed  by  the  Plan  Organization  to  fish  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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Mining.  Iran  has  substantial  mineral  deposits  relatively  undeveloped, 
including  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead  (23,700  tons  exported  in  1956-57),  man¬ 
ganese,  zinc,  chromite,  antimony,  marble,  borax,  nickel,  iron  oxide,  sulphur, 
sodium  sulphate  and  other  sodium  salts  and  rock  salt  (330,000  short  tons, 
1967).  Turquoise  mines  are  worked  at  Nishapour.  Coal  production  in 
government-controlled  mines  was  about  174,000  metric  tons  in  1956—57. 

Oil.  The  exploitation  of  Iran’s  large  oil  resources  was  undertaken  by 
the  Anglo-Persian  (later  Anglo-Iranian)  Oil  Company,  which  held  a  conces¬ 
sion  for  a  considerable  area  of  southern  Iran,  buUt  a  large  refinery  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  foUowing  quantities  of  crude  oil  (in  long  tons) :  1946,  19,189,661 ; 
1947,20,194,836;  1948,24,871,058;  1949,26,806,504;  1950,31,760,147; 
1951  (Jan.-Oct.),  16,176,000. 

This  concession  was  terminated  as  a  result  of  the  nationalization  of  the 
Iranian  oil  industry  in  1951.  The  ensuing  dispute  {see  The  Statesman’s 
Yeae-Book,  1954,  p.  1294)  led  to  the  cessation  of  oil  exports  in  June  1951, 
and  of  the  company’s  operations  in  Iran  in  Oct.  1951.  The  dispute  was 
finally  settled  on  6  Aug.  1954.  After  the  Majles  and  the  Senate  had  approved 
the  agreement,  it  was  signed  by  the  Shah  on  29  Oct.  1954. 

The  agreement  between  the  Iranian  Government  and  a  Consortium  of 
8  oil  companies  (owned  by  British,  American,  Dutch  and  French  interests) 
provides  for  their  common  operation  of  the  former  installations  of  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company  for  25  years  (plus  16  years  optional).  The  latter  (now 
the  British  Petroleum  Company)  holds  a  40%  share  in  the  Consortium  and 
is  to  receive  from  the  Iranian  Government  a  compensation  payment  of  £25m. 
and  from  the  other  companies  up  to  $300m.,  spread  over  10  years  from  Jan. 
1957  onwards.  ‘Non-basic’  operations  are  being  progressively  undertaken 
by  the  National  Iranian  Oil  Comapny.  The  Iranian  Government  receives 
50%  of  earnings.  Total  Iranian  receipts  from  the  Consortium  for  the  period 
Oct.  1954-Dec.  1957  amounted  to  £178m. 

Crude  oil  production  figures  since  the  Consortium  began  operations  in 
Oct.  1954  have  been  (in  metric  tons):  1956,  16m.;  1956,  26-3m.-  1967 
35m.;  1958,  39-8m. 

Under  an  agreement  signed  in  1958  the  Pan-American  Petroleum  Co.  and 
the  Sapphire  Petroleum  Co.  of  Canada  will  exploit  oil  deposits  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Labour.  The  Majles,  on  7  June  1949,  passed  a  Bill  which  introduced  the 
8-hour  working  day,  provided  for  the  fixing  of  minimum  wages,  allows  10 
days’  holidays  with  pay,  provides  for  conciliation  in  disputes,  regulates 
working  conditions  and  guarantees  freedom  to  trade  unions.  The  law  is 
limited  to  industrial,  minmg  and  building  construction  undertakings  employ¬ 
ing  10  or  more  workers. 

The  Industrial  Safety  Law  of  1955  estabhshed  a  High  Industrial  Safety 
Council  to  frame  regulations  governing  safety,  health  and  welfare  precau¬ 
tions  in  industrial  and  mining  undertakings  and  building  construction 
and  gives  labour  inspectors  power  to  enter  premises  and  inspect  working 
conditions.  Supporting  regulations  issued  in  1967  lay  down  minimum 
standards. 

A  system  of  social  security  benefits  covering  accident,  sickness,  retire¬ 
ment,  death,  marriage,  maternity  and  children’s  allowances  and  free  medical 
attention  and  hospitalization  for  insmed  contributors  and  their  families  is 
embodied  in  the  Workers’  Social  Insurance  Law,  1955.  This  law  provides 
for  the  insurance  under  the  scheme  of  all  workers  m  receipt  of  wages  or 
salaries,  but  is  at  present  being  applied  to  some  200,000  workers  employed 
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mainly  in  industrial  and  mining  establishments  employing  10  or  more 
workers  whose  workers  were  already  msured  under  an  earlier  scheme  when 
the  law  was  passed. 


COMMERCE 


The  government  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  established  in  1931  v/as 
considerably  modified  in  1941-42.  The  Government,  in  addition  to  normal 
import  and  export  control,  still  holds  monopoly  rights  for  the  import  and 
export  of  important  commodities,  but  private  merchants  are  generally 
authorized  to  import  these  goods  against  the  payment  of  special  taxes. 

The  quantity  (in  metric  tons)  and  value  (in  1,000  rials)  of  the  imports 
and  exports  (excluding  oil  exports  and  duty-free  imports)  were  as  follows 
for  fiscal  years  21  March-20  March  : 


1954-55 

1956-56 

1956-57 

1857-581 


Imports 

Weight  Value 

530,226  21,386,756 

637,112  23,972,941 

744,877  19,874,252 

743,786  25,229,000 


Exports 

Weight  Value 

490,487  10,288,171 

507,839  8,019,726 

463,563  7,930,612 

436,(540  8,352,923 


1  Provisional  figures. 

Value  is  assessed  for  imports  on  the  basis  of  ofificial  rate  plus  certificate  rate  ;  for  exports 
on  the  basis  of  deolai-ed  price. 


The  following  tables  (provisional)  show  the  value  (in  1,000  rials)  and 
the  weight  (in  metric  tons)  of  the  chiei  imports  into  anil  exports  from  Iran 
during  the  year  ending  20  March  1958.  The  value  of  imports  (c.i.f.)  is  on 
the  basis  of  £1  =  214-20  rials  and  exports  on  the  basis  (f.o.b.)  of  declared 
price : 


Imports 

Weight 

Value 

Exports 

W  eight 

Value 

Tea 

13,317 

1,653,462 

Raw  cotton 

44,943 

1,923,647 

Sugar  . 

225,211 

2,160,870 

Wool  and  hair  . 

3,276 

298,087 

Ohemlcals 

12,760 

951,490 

Sirin  and  leather 

9,459 

362,330 

Tyres  • 

7,177 

909,964 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh) 

102,156 

1,496,382 

Cotton  textiles 

7,984 

1,335,842 

Rice 

4,982 

49,645 

Steel  and  steelware 

170,409 

2,811,737 

Carpets  . 

6,392 

1,478,246 

Maoliinery 

24,014 

2,364,180 

Minerals  (except  oil) . 

118,460 

400,911 

Vehicles 

22,945 

2,137,408 

Oil  seeds  . 

7,661 

95,187 

In  the  year  ending  20  March  1958,  the  distribution  of  the  trade  of  Iran 
(excluding  export  of  oil  and  import  of  duty-free  goods)  to  and  from  the 
principal  countries  was  in  Im.  rials  (on  the  basis  of  £1  =  214-20  rials  for 
imports  and  declared  price  for  exports) : 


Czechoslovakia 

Imports 

Exports 

318 

Japan  . 

Imports 

2,126 

Exports 

France  . 

857 

761 

Netherlands  . 

.  — 

218 

Federal  Germany 

5,153 

1,480 

E.S.S.E. 

2,140 

1,370 

India 

1,142 

226 

U.K.  . 

.  3,279 

969 

Italy 

321 

U.S.A.  . 

3,807 

1,010 

The  export  of  oil  (crude  and  refined)  during  years  ended  21  March  was  as 
follows  (weight  in  1,000  metric  tons,  value  in  Im.  rials,  declared  price) : 


1955-56 

15,366 

9,405 


1956-57 

24,049 

16,900 


1957-58 

31,348 

19,298 


Weight  . 
Value 


1954-55 

3,434 

2,008 
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Total  trade  between  Iran  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) 
in  £  sterling ; 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  TJ.K. 
Re-nxports  fi'om  U.K. 


193S 

195.5 

1956 

1957 

1958 

9,072,688 

16,793,600 

34,066,991 

35,527,193 

.56,.346,786 

5,4.31,013 

17,752,648 

25,904,534 

35,710,206 

88,616,030 

90,986 

390,944 

787,005 

232.137 

288,102 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  Tonnage  entered  at  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  year 
ending  21  March  1956  was  4,634,3i32  tons,  of  which  1,673,611  tons  were 
British,  698,328  Dutch,  385,692  Norwegian,  187,939  Italian,  156,563 
Panamanian,  150,460  Iranian,  149,182  American,  103,418  Danish  and 
84,867  French. 

Tonnage  entered  at  Caspian  ports  in  the  same  year  was  133,956  tons,  of 
which  127,851  tons  were  U.S.S.P^.  and  the  rest  Iranian. 

Navigation  on  the  Lake  of  Rezayeh,  from  Sharaf-Khaneh  to  Kolman- 
khaneh,  is  served  by  some  5  tugs  and  9  barges  for  the  transport  of  goods 
and  passengers.  The  service  runs  twice  a  week.  On  the  river  Karun 
likewise,  from  Khorramshahr  to  Ahwaz,  an  irregular  service  for  cargo  only 
both  ways  is  run  by  the  Iran  Transport  Co.  and  the  Karun  Navigation  Co., 
and  some  local  firms  run  daily  trips  by  motor  boat,  for  passengers  and 
merchandise.  By  changing  into  lighter- draught  boats  at  Ahwaz  both  can 
bo  taken  up  to  ShallLli  near  Shushtar. 

Roads.  In  1956  there  were  2,045  km  of  surfaced  roads,  5,069  km  of 
first-class  sand  roads,  6,490  km  of  .second-class  sand  roads  and  8,558  km 
of  third-class  sand  roads.  Under  the  second  7-year  plan  6,000  km  of  main 
roads  will  bo  asphalted. 

In  1958  passengers  cars  and  taxis  numbered  49,905;  commercial 
vehicles,  31,103,  and  tractors,  about  6,000. 

Railways.  The  Iranian  State  Railways  have  a  total  length  of  3,405  km, 
distributed  as  follows:  Tehran-Bandar-Shah,  464;  Tehran-Bandar- 
Sbapoor,  928;  Ahwaz-Khorramshahr,  123;  Tehran-Tabriz,  742; 
Garmsar-Meshed,  806;  Qum-Kashan,  98;  Tabriz-Djolfa,  146;  Soofian- 
Sharaf-Khaneh,  63;  Zahedan-Mirjaveh,  92;  Oil  Company  Railways,  165; 
Tehran-Shahre-Rey,  8. 

Post.  Postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  services  are  administered  by  the 
Iranian  ^Ministry  of  Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones. 

The  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company  relinquished  its  lines  in  Iran 
in  1931,  while  the  telephone  system  was  nationalized  in  1952.  There  is 
wireless-telegraph  communication  between  Tehran  and  Tabriz,  Meshed, 
Kermanshah,  Kerman,  Khorramshahr,  Bushehr,  Yazd,  Shiraz  and  Lingeh 
and  a.  wireless-telephone  link  between  Tehran  and  Tabriz.  Tehran  is  also 
in  wireless  communication  with  Europe  and  is  linked  by  wireless  telephone 
with  Baghdad,  London,  Berne  and  New  York.  In  1957  the  number  of 
telephones  was  56,402,  of  which  30,906  were  m  Tehran.  Wireless  sets 
numbered  about  450,000  in  1958. 

Aviation.  The  principal  airlines  which  link  Tehran  (international  air¬ 
port,  opened  5  Aug.  1968)  with  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  are  Air  France, 
B.O.A.C.,  K.L.M.,  Pan  American  Airways,  S.A.S.,  Lufthansa,  Alitalia’ 
Pakistan  International  Airways,  Lebanese  International  Airlines,  Iraqi  Air- 
ways.  Mid  East  Airlines,  Iranian  Airvi'ays  and  Persian  Air  Services. 
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B.O.A.C.,  Pan  American  Airways  and  Air  France  also  connect  Tehran  with 
the  Far  East.  Aryana  (Afghanistan)  Airline  connects  Tehran  with  Lebanon, 
Syria  and  Afghanistan.  B.O.A.G.  operate  a  service  from  London  to  Abadan, 
and  Iranian  Airways  operate  all  internal  services  connecting  the  main  cities 
in  Iran. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  Iranian  unit  of  currency  is  the  rial  subdivided  into  100  dinars. 
Notes  in  circidation  are  of  denominations  of  10,  20,  50,  100  and  200  rials. 
The  coins  in  circulation  are  bronze-aluminium  and  copper,  50  dinar;  silver 
alloy,  1,  2,  6  and  10  rials,  and  nickel-copper,  1,  2  and  5  rials.  There  are 
also  gold  pahlavi  and  J  pahlavi  pieces  containing  7-322382  and  3-661191 
grammes  of  gold  respectively  which  do  not  constitute  part  of  monetary 
circulation,  but  have  a  market  value  as  any  other  commodity. 

The  currency  law  of  21  Jan.  1954  provides  that  [a)  at  least  40%  of  the 
cover  for  the  notes  issued  up  to  21  Jan.  1954  is  to  consist  of  gold  or  foreign 
exchange  convertible  or  guaranteed  to  be  convertible  into  gold  provided 
that  at  no  time  the  gold  cover  is  to  fall  below  35%  of  the  note  issue ;  {h)  the 
maximum  amount  of  gold  or  foreign  exchange  convertible  or  guaranteed  to 
be  convertible  into  gold  which  is  to  be  held  as  cover,  in  addition  to  the  40% 
cover,  for  further  note  issues  must  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  USSSOm., 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  32-25  rials  per  US|1 ;  (c)  the  remainder  of  the  cover 
up  to  100%  of  the  note  issues  is  to  consist  of  government  obligations  secured 
by  the  Crown  jewels.  In  May  1957,  however,  a  Note  Reserve  (Amendment) 
Act  fixed  the  gold/rial  parity  rate  at  rials  75-75  per  US$  and  authorized  the 
Bank  MeUi  Iran  to  increase  the  note  issue  as  required,  provided  a  deposit  of 
100%  backing  in  gold  or  gold-guaranteed  currencies  is  made  for  any  notes 
issued  in  excess  of  the  1954  Act. 

Government  control  of  foreign  exchange  was  introduced  on  1  March 
1936.  The  official  parity  of  the  rial  is  75-75  rials  =  US$1.  This  parity  is 
used  only  in  calculating  the  value  of  the  gold  and  foreign  exchange  held  as 
reserve  for  the  note  cover.  The  effective  rates  for  all  authorized  foreign- 
exchange  payments  are;  Buying,  £1  sterling  =  210  rials,  US$1  =  76  rials; 
selling,  £1  =  214-2  rials,  $1  =  76-6  rials. 

The  following  banks  are  established  in  Iran:  (1)  Bank  MeUi  Iran, 
founded  in  1927  as  the  National  Bank  of  Iran  by  the  Government.  Since 
1932  it  has  the  sole  right  to  issue  notes.  It  has  branches  aU  over  Iran. 
On  9  May  1939  a  National  Savings  Bank  was  inaugurated  as  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  Melli.  (2)  Bank  Keshavarzi  Iran  (Agricultural  Bank),  formerly  a 
section  of  the  Bank  Melli  Iran,  was  made  a  separate  establishment  in  1933. 
It  has  a  nominal  capital  of  1,500m.  rials  and  has  branches  at  the  principal 
agricultural  centres  in  Iran.  The  bank  gives  assistance  for  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  country.  (3)  The  Bank  Sepah,  established  in  1926, 
deals  principally  in  inland  exchange  and  manages  army  accounts;  paid-up 
capital,  400m.  rials.  (4)  Bank  Rahni  Iran  (Mortgage  Bank),  founded  in 
1939,  has  an  authorized  capital  of  720m.  rials  and  fulfils  the  functions  of  a 
building  society.  (6)  Bank  Towsa’eh  Sanati  (Industrial  Development  Bank) 
founded  in  1956  under  the  7-year  plan  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  300m.  rials 
and  with  the  object  of  assisting  the  modernization  and  development  of  Iran’s 
industries.  (6)  Bank  Towesh  Saderat  (Export  Promotion  Bank)  was 
established  in  March  1953  with  an  authorized  capital  of  550m.  rials  and 
paid-up  capital  of  220m.  rials,  mainly  to  encourage  exports  and  provide 
financial  assistance  to  those  engaged  in  the  export  trade.  (7)  Bank  Sakh- 
temani  (Building  Bank)  was  formed  with  an  authorized  capital  of  150m.  rials 
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with  the  object  of  building  and  selling  houses  to  the  poorer  classes.  (8)  Bank 
Omran  (Development  Bank)  was  fomided  in  1963  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
15m.  rials  to  finance  farmers  and  jDeasants  who  come  into  possession  of  land 
by  virtue  of  the  distribution  of  Crown  lands.  (9)  Sherkat  Sahami  Bimeh 
Iran  (The  Iran  Lisurance  Co.)  in  1954  inaugurated  a  banking  department. 

In  addition,  there  are  6  privately-owned  banks,  established  between  1950 
and  1958,  with,  together,  a  paid-up  capital  of  340m.  rials.  These  include 
the  Bank  Asnaf,  which  opened  in  1958  with  a  capital  of  100m.  rials. 

The  Russo-Iran  Bank  is  the  oldest  foreign  bank  operating  in  Iran;  it 
finances  Soviet-Iranian  trade.  An  Irano-French  bank  (Bank  Etabarate) 
opened  in  1958.  The  Irano-British  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Iran  and  the 
Middle  East  are  expected  to  open  in  1959. 

The  British  Bank  of  Iran  and  the  Middle  East,  formerly  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Iran,  foimded  in  1899,  withdrew  from  Iran  in  1952. 

The  Banks  Melli,  Bazarqani,  Sepah,  Pars,  and  Etabarate  and  the  Export 
Development  Bank  are  authorized  to  deal  in  foreign  exchange. 

The  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  Bank  Melli  on  22  Aug.  1958  were  as 
follows  (in  rials):  Liabilities:  notes  in  circulation,  13,390,048,280;  in 
banking  department,  1,929,951,720;  total  liabilities,  16,320m.  Assets: 
gold,  6,635,863,920;  subscription  to  the  International  Monetary  Fxmd, 
662,812,497;  subscription  to  the  International  Bank,  207,932,740;  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  International  Finance  Corporation,  28,179,000;  foreign  ex. 
change,  962,439,241;  Treasury  liabilities  secured  by  Crown  jewels, 
7,922,772,600;  total  assets,  15,320m. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

B}'  a  law  passed  on  8  Jan.  1933,  the  official  weights  and  measures  of 
Iran  correspond  to  those  of  the  metric  system.  For  the  old  Iranian  weights 
and  measures,  see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1933,  p.  1191. 

The  Iranian  year  is  a  solar  year  running  from  21  March  to  20  March; 
the  Hejra  year  1337  corresponds  to  the  Christian  year  21  March  1958- 
20  March  1959. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Iran  in  Great  Britain  (26  Princes  Gate,  S.W.7) 

Ambassador.  Hossein  Ghods-Nakhai  (accredited  24  Oct.  1958). 

Counsellor.  Mohammad  Qawam  Mazandarani. 

First  Secretaries.  Manuchehr  Fartash  {Commercial  and  Economic)-, 
Abbas  Najm;  Dr  Amir  Mohammad  Estandiary  (Press). 

Military,  Air,  and  Naval  Attache.  Brig.-Gen.  Mahmud  A  mint 

Cultural  Counsellor.  Dr  Mas’uud  Farzaad. 

Counsellor.  Dr  Hessam  Eddin  Ehtesham  (Commercial). 

Iran  also  maintains  embassies  in  Afghanistan,  Belgium,  France  (also  for 
Portugal),  Germany,  India  (also  legation  for  Thailand),  Iraq,  Italy,  Japan 
(also  for  Taiwan),  Lebanon,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia 
(also  for  Ethiopia),  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tunisia,  Turkey  (also  for 
Greece),  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab  Republic,  U.S.A,  (also  for  Dominican 
Republic  and  Mexico),  Vatican;  and  legations  in  Argentina  (also  for  Chile), 
Austria,  Brazil  (also  for  Venezuela),  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungaiw, 
Indonesia,  Jordan,  Poland  (also  for  Rumania),  Yugoslavia. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Iran 

Ambassador.  Sir  Geoffrey  Harrison,  K.C.M.G. 

Counsellors.  J.  W.  Russell,  C.M.G.;  F.  C.  Mason  (Economic);  A.  R.  H. 
Kellas. 
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First  Secretaries.  G.  F.  Hiller,  D.S.O.;  S.  Y.  Dawbam  {Commercial); 
D.  J.  Speares  (Press) ;  R.  L.  Cook  (Consul) ;  A.  G.  Read  (Labour) ;  G.  Mickle- 
thwait,  O.B.E.  (Press). 

Naval  Attache.  Capt.  P.  J.  Morgan,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

Military  Attache.  Col.  R.  D.  H.  Pbayre. 

Air  Attache.  Group  Capt.  W.  J.  Swift. 

There  is  a  consul  at  Khorramshahr. 


Books  of  Reference 

STATiSTiCAli  luroRilAIiON.  Ths  principal  statistical  agencies  of  the  GoTermnent  are  : 

(1)  Department  of  Oenaus,  Civil  Registration,  and  Statistics  (Ministry  of  the  Interior). 
Birector-Oeneral ;  Sa’id  Saml’i.  Publications  on  demographical  statistics,  in  Persian. 

(2)  Publicity  and  Information  Department  of  the  Seven-year  Plan  Organization.  Director: 
Abul  TTnann  Ehteshami.  Publications  on  industry,  labour,  agriculture,  in  English  and 
Persian.  (3)  Statistical  and  Economic  Research  Department  of  the  Bank  Melli  Iran. 
Publishes  Monthly  Bulletin,  in  English  and  Persian.  (4)  Customs  Department  (Ministry  of 
Finance),  publishes  monthly  and  annual  reports,  in  French  and  Persian.  (5)  and  (6)  Ministry 
of  Labour  and  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Mines,  publish  statistical  year-books. 

Arberry,  A.  J.  (ed.),  The  Legacy  of  Persia.  Oxford  Dniv.  Press,  1963 
Curzon,  G.  N.  (later  Lord),  Persia  and  the  Persian  Question.  London,  1892 
Lambton,  A.  K.  S.,  Landlord  and  Peasant  in  Persia.  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  Wh?,.— Persian 
Vocabulary.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1954 

Lenezowski,  George,  Russia  and  the  West  in  Iran.  Cornell  Univ.,  1948;  supplement,  1354 
Malek-Mahdavl,  Ahmed,  Le  Parlement  Iranien.  Univ.  of  Neuchatel,  1954 
Rajput,  A.  B.,  Iran  To-day.  3rd  ed.  Lahore,  1953 

Steinglass,  P.  J.,  A  Comprehensive  Persian-English  Dictionary.  2nd  ed.  London,  1930 
Sykes,  Sir  Percy  M.,  A  Bistory  of  Persia.  2  vols.  3rd  ed.  London,  1930 
Vreeland,  H.  H.  (ed.),  Iran.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1957 
Zakhoder,  B.  N.  (ed.),  Sovremennyi  Iran.  Moscow,  1957 
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AT,  JuMHOUEIYA  AL  ‘IrAQIA 

On  14  July  1958  the  Republic  of  Iraq  was  declared  by  a  group  of  Army 
officers,  after  an  armed  coup  d’etat  in  which  the  reigning  King  Faisal  II  and 
his  uncle,  the  ex-Regent  the  Emir  Abdul  Illah,  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
Nuri  al  Said,  lost  their  lives. 

The  republican  regime  terminated  the  adherence  of  Iraq  to  the  Arab 
Federation  (see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1958,  p.  806). 

CONSTITUTION.  The  Organic  Law  of  1924  with  all  its  amendments 
(see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1958,  p.  1144)  was  annulled  in  the  interim 
constitution  of  the  new  Republic,  which  was  announced  on  27  July  1958. 
Its  provisions  include  the  establishment  of  Iraq  as  an  independent,  sovereign 
and  Islamic  republic.  The  state  is  described  as  ‘an  integral  part  of  the 
Arab  nation’,  and  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  partnership  of  Iraqi  Kurds  and 
Arabs.  The  fimctions  of  president  are  temporarily  vested  in  a  Council  of 
Sate  composed  of  a  chairman  and  2  members.  Under  the  authority  of  this 
Council  of  State,  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  exercised  by  a  Cabinet 
or  Council  of  Ministers.  The  judiciary  are  independent  by  law. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  were  dissolved  when  the 
Republic  was  announced. 

Council  of  State  (appointed  14  July  1958).  Maj.-Gen.  Najib  Al-Rubai 
(President) ;  Mohammed  Mahdi  Kubba;  Khalid  Al-Naqishbandi. 
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The  cabinet  was  in  Dec.  1958  composed  as  follows: 

Prime  Minister  and  acting  Minister  of  Defence.  Gen.  Abdul  Karim 
Qassim. 

Finance  and  Development.  Mohammed  Hadid.  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr 
Abdul  Jabbar  al-Jomard.  Interior.  Brig.  Ahmad  Mahommed  Yahya. 
Justice.  Mustafa  Ali.  Economics.  Dr  Ibrahim  Kubba.  Social  Affairs. 
Staff  Brig.  Naji  Taleb.  Communications  and  Works.  Baba  Ali.  Health. 
Dr  Mohammed  Saleh  Mahmoud.  Agriculture  and  Education.  Hudaib  al- 
Haj  Himoud.  Guidance.  Siddiq  Shanshal.  Minister  without  Portfolio. 
Fuad  al-RLkabi. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  country  has  an  area  of  444,442  sq. 
km  and  a  population  (census  Oct.  1957)  of  6,538,109.  The  capital  is  Baghdad. 

Each  liwa  is  administered  by  a  Mutasarrif,  and  is  subdivided  into  qadhas 
(under  Qaimmaquams)  and  nahyahs  (under  Mudirs).  The  following  are  the 
area  (in  sq.  km)  and  population  (Oct.  1956)  for  each  Uwa ; 


Amara 

.  18,377 

310,141 

Kirkui  . 

.  20,355 

319,785 

Arbil 

.  15,683 

223,264 

Knt 

.  16,554 

238,075 

Baghdad  . 

.  12,752 

912,409 

Mosul 

.  29,568 

590,173 

Basra 

.  12,295 

404,308 

Muntafiq 

.  14,800 

358,488 

Diala 

.  16,121 

296,763 

Sulaimaniya 

11,841 

272,442 

Diwaniya  . 
Dulaim 

.  16,086 
.  40,794 

378,273 

189,791 

Northern  Desert 

.  101,339 

HlUa 

6,447 

274,567 

Southern  Desert 

.  76,144 

Kerbela  . 

.  6,060 

136,333 

Al-Jazira  Desert 

.  31,226 

Vital  statistics,  registered  in  1956:  Births,  80,396;  deaths,  24,200; 
infantile  mortality,  27  (per  1,000  live  births). 

The  largest  towns  (with  1966  population)  are  Baghdad  (730,549),  Basra 
(159,355),  Mosul  (140,245),  Kirkuk  (89,917)  and  Najaf  (74,089). 

On  25  Nov.  1933  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  fixed  the  boundary 
between  Iraq  and  Syria,  including  the  whole  of  the  Jebel  Sinjar  in  Iraq. 

RELIGION.  In  1947  there  were  4,508,779  Moslems,  149,666  Christians, 
118,000  Jews,  32,437  Yezedeos  and  6,613  others.  In  1956  there  were  only 
about  6,000  Jews  left,  after  the  mass  exodus  to  Israel  in  1950-61. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  education  is  free  and  compulsory,  but  attend¬ 
ance  has  not  yet  been  enforced  everywhere.  Primary  school  age  is  6-12. 
Intermediate  and  secondary  education  was  made  free  from  1946.  Secondarv 
education  is  for  6  years,  of  which  the  first  3  are  termed  intermediate.  The 
medium  of  instruction  is  Arabic;  Kurdish  is  used  in  primary  schools  in 
some  northern  districts.  The  figmes  for  the  school  year  1955-56  are  as 
follows:  Government  primary  schools,  1,748,  of  which  1,062  are  for  boys, 
261  for  girls  and  425  co-educational,  with  252,732  boys  and  79,949  girls  and 
7,274  male  and  3,196  female  teachers.  Foreign  and  private  primary  schools, 
78,  with  13,943  boys  and  6,840  girls  and  336  male  and  276  female  teachers. 

There  are  152  government  secondary  schools,  107  for  boys  with  34,040 
students  and  45  for  girls  with  10,558  students ;  teachers  numbered  1,439  men 
and  699  women.  Foreign  and  private  secondary  schools  number  47  for 
boys  (11,744  students)  and  6  for  girls  (1,111  students),  with  723  male  and  65 
female  teachers. 

Government  vocational  schools  coming  imder  either  the  Ministry  of 
Education  or  other  Ministries  include  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  4  schools  for 
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technical  engineering,  2  for  agrioirlture  and  1  each  for  domestic  science, 
health  services,  nursing  and  midwifery,  and  police  training. 

There  are  4  colleges  for  training  primary  schoolteachers,  3  for  men  and 
1  for  women,  and  6  primary  teachers’  training  sections  attached  to  existing 
schools,  providing  a  1-year  post-secondary  course. 

A  university  was  established  in  Baghdad  in  Oct.  1958,  comprising  the 
existing  colleges  of  Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  Medicine,  Law,  Commerce, 
Economics,  Chemistry,  Dentistry,  Veterinary  Medicine,  Agriculture  and 
Industrial  Engineering,  the  Higher  Teachers’  Training  College  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  for  Girls.  All  these  except  the  last  are  co-educational.  There  are  in 
addition  a  Theological  College,  the  Police  College,  the  Military  College  and 
Staff  College. 

In  1947,  323,464  men  and  84,1 12  women  over  5  years  of  age  were  literate ; 
3,319,469  persons  were  illiterate. 

Cinemas  (1955).  There  were  105  cinemas,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
80,000. 

Newspapers  (1958).  10  daily  newspapers  had  a  total  estimated  circu¬ 

lation  of  55,000.  Eight  more  newspapers  were  licensed  on  20  Oct. 
1958. 

HEALTH.  In  1955  there  were  921  Iraqi  and  93  foreign  doctors;  116 
hospitals  with  7,199  beds. 

JUSTICE.  The  courts  are  established  throughout  the  country  as 
follows :  For  civil  matters :  the  court  of  cassation  in  Baghdad ;  4  courts 
of  appeal  at  Baghdad,  Basra,  Mosul  and  Kirkuk;  14  courts  of  first  instance 
with  unlimited  powers  and  44  courts  of  first  instance  with  limited  powers, 
aU  being  courts  of  single  judges.  In  addition,  6  peace  courts  have  peace 
court  jurisdiction  only.  Tribal  law  was  abolished  in  Aug.  1968. 

For  SJiara’  (religious)  matters :  the  Sunni  and  Shia  benches  of  revision 
in  Baghdad;  Shara’  courts  at  all  places  where  there  are  civil  courts,  consti¬ 
tuted  in  some  places  of  specially  appointed  Qadhis  (religious  judges)  and 
in  other  places  of  the  judges  of  the  civil  courts.  For  criminal  matters: 
the  coui’t  of  cassation;  6  sessions  courts  (2  being  presided  over  by  the 
judge  of  the  local  court  of  first  instance  and  4  being  identical  with  the 
courts  of  appeal).  Magistrates  courts  at  all  places  where  there  are  civil 
courts,  constituted  of  civil  judges  exercising  magisterial  powers  of  the  first 
and  second  class.  There  are  also  a  number  of  third-class  magistrates 
courts,  powers  for  this  purpose  being  granted  to  municipal  councils  and 
a  number  of  administrative  officials.  Some  administrative  officials  are 
granted  the  powers  of  a  peace  judge  to  deal  with  cases  of  debts  duo  from 
cultivators.  ... 

Special  religious  courts  for  non-catholic  Christians  o.t  Baghdad,  Basra 
and  Mosul  deal  with  matters  of  personal  status  such  as  divorce,  separation 
and  maintenance  between  husband  and  wife. 

The  prison  population  at  the  end  of  1956  was  5,780  men  and  117  women, 
including  persons  on  remand  and  in  the  reformatory  school. 

Police.  In  1966  the  police  force  consisted  of  21,065  officers  and  men. 
Of  these,  3,278  were  stationed  in  Baghdad,  400  belonged  to  the  C.I.D.,  240  to 
the  Travel  and  Residence  Department,  245  to  the  Southern  Frontier  Force 
and  3,722  to  the  Mobile  Force  organized  in  infantry  battalions. 
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FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (in  1,000  Iraqi  dinars),  excluding 
the  Development  Board’s  70%  share  of  receipts  from  oil  royalties,  and 
excluding  its  capital  works  expenditure  for  fiscal  years  ending  31  March ; 

1953-64 >  1954-65*  1965-66*  1966-57 •  1967-68 «  1968-69* 

Revenue  .  .  47,721  52,179  65,286  61,676  68,400  73,610 

Expenditure  .  .  60,167  53,798  65,279  68,032  70,800  76,898 

*  Actual.  *  Estimates.  *  Estimated  prior  to  the  revolution  of  14  July  1958. 

DEFENCE.  Military  training  is  compidsory  for  aU  men  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  18.  Tliis  consists  of  2  years’  service  with  the  colours  and  18  years 
on  the  reserve.  However,  a  man  may  volmiteer  for  service  in  the  army  or 
change  his  conscript  service  into  voluntary  service.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  voluntary  service  is  for  2  years,  and  he  may  extend  it  by  periods  of 
2  years  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  45. 

Army.  The  strength  of  the  Iraqi  Army  in  May  1958  was  about  53,000. 
It  was  organized  into  3  infantry  divisions,  one  skeleton  armoured  division 
and  Ministry  of  Defence  troops.  Of  the  infantry  divisions,  2  are  organized 
on  the  lines  of  British  infantry  divisions  and  consist  of  3  infantry  brigades,  a 
training  brigade,  3  artillery  regiments,  a  signal  regiment,  an  engineer  regiment, 
motor  transport  companies  and  ancillary  services.  The  other  division  is 
known  as  the  mountain  division  and,  while  it  has  the  same  basic  organization 
as  the  other  two,  it  has  animal  transport  to  help  it  to  operate  in  the  mountains. 

The  armoured  Division  has  2  armoured  regiments  of  Centurion  tanks  and 
a  third  is  forming.  There  is  a  light  armoured  regiment  of  American  M24 
tanks,  some  Churchill  tanks  and  2  armoured  car  regiments.  There  is  as 
yet  only  one  infantry  battalion,  one  artillery  regiment  and  one  engineer 
squadron  in  the  division.  A  fifth  division  (mechanized  infantry)  is  forming. 

Ministry  of  Defence  troops  include  one  heavy  artillery  regiment  (8-in. 
howitzers),  1  medium  regiment,  2  heavy  anti-aircraft  regiments,  one  of  which 
is  equipped  with  British  3-7-in.  guns  and  the  other  with  American  90-mm. 
guns,  and  a  tank  transporter  company. 

Training  establishments  include  a  staff  college,  a  military  college  for 
cadets,  a  senior  officers’  school,  an  infantry  school  and  a  school  of  artillery. 

Air  Force.  The  Iraqi  Air  Force  in  Oct.  1958  consisted  of  3  squadrons  of 
Sea  Furies  (30  planes),  a  flight  of  Vampires  (5  planes),  a  squadron  of  Venoms 
(10  planes)  and  a  squadron  of  Hunter  Vis  (12  planes).  There  were  also  4 
Bristol  freighters  and  some  communication  and  training  planes. 

There  is  an  Air  Force  College  for  training  cadets  and  a  flying  school. 

Navy.  There  is  a  river  flotiUa  of  4  river  gunboats  manned  by  artillery 
personnel,  a  lighthouse  tender,  the  ex-royal  yacht  and  a  tug. 

PRODUCTION.  Iraq  is  a  land  of  great  potentialities.  The  soil  of  the 
oo^try  is  rich,  but  there  are  vast  areas  which  can  be  cultivated  only  if 
irrigated  by  canals  or  pumps.  The  Irrigation  Department  operates  several 
canal  systems,  and  new  irrigation  works  are  under  construction. 

An  Agrarian  Reform  Law,  issued  in  Sept.  1958,  limits  land  ownership 
to  1,000  dunums  for  flow-irrigated  land  and  to  2,000  dunums  for  rain- 
irrigated  land. 

In  1952-53,  10m.  mesharas  were  planted,  11m.  lay  fallow,  2-6m.  were 
unoultivable,  612,650  were  orchards  and  vineyards,  923,500  were  pasture 
and  207,000  woodland.  About  12m.  mesharas  were  irrigated. 

A  Development  Board,  set  up  in  1950,  was,  in  1953,  combined  with  a 
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Ministry  of  Development.  They  have  their  own  budget,  receiving  70% 
of  the  Government’s  revenue  from  oil.  Projects  planned  and  under  way 
include  irrigation,  dams,  flood  control,  roads,  bridges,  industrial  plants, 
schools  and  hospitals. 


Agriculture.  The  chief  winter  crops  are  wheat  (1966-67,  1,118,000  tons, 
and  barley  (1956-57,  4,959,000  tons).  The  chief  summer  crop  is  rice  (1956) 
110,822  tons).  The  date  crop  is  important  (average  yearly  production, 
350,000  tons),  the  coimtry  furnishing  about  80%  of  the  world’s  trade  in 
dates ;  the  chief  producing  area  is  the  tidaUy  irrigated  riverain  belt  of  the 
Shatt-el-Arab.  Wool  is  also  an  important  export;  1964,  4,782  tons;  1955, 
6,390;  1956,  7,262;  1957,  5,635.  In  1957,  56,736  bales  of  cotton  were 
produced  from  259,314  donums. 

Livestock  (census  1952-53) :  Cattle,  711,918;  buffaloes,  47,395:  sheep, 
4,484,156;  goats,  1,618,145;  horses,  137,446;  asses,  398,798;  mules, 
56,673 ;  camels,  37,696 ;  these  figures  do  not  include  the  livestock  held  by 
nomadic  tri’oes. 

Forestry.  Up  to  1957,  662,314  donums  have  been  demarcated  and  sur¬ 
veyed  in  Arbil,  Mosul  and  Sulaimaniya  Liwas. 


Industry.  The  industrial  census  of  1954  showed  that  there  were  22,460 
establishments,  of  which  294  employed  20  or  more  persons  each.  Altogether 
90,291  persons,  including  12,307  women,  were  engaged  in  industry,  chiefly 
in  petroleum  producing  and  refining  (12,000),  textiles  (11,000),  building 
(7,000),  food  industries  (5,000)  and  tobacco  manufacture  (3,000). 


Oil.  The  greater  part  of  Iraq’s  oil  production  comes  from  the  Iraq  Petro¬ 
leum  Company’s  field  at  Kirkuk  (found  in  1927).  This  company,  ari  inter¬ 
national  group,  has  constructed  pipelines  to  the  Mediterranean,  includ¬ 
ing  one  to  Banias  on  the  Syrian  coast,  with  a  throughput  of  about  22m. 
tons  in  1952.  The  Mosul  Petroleum  Co.  Ltd  holds  a  concession  for  oil 
covering  Iraqi  territory  west  of  the  Tigris  and  north  of  the  33rd  parallel 
of  latitude.  Oil  was  found  at  Ain  Zalah,  north-west  of  Mosul,  and  the 
company  has  laid  a  pipeline  from  there  to  Baiji.  The  Basra  Petroleum 
Company  have  been  granted  a  concession  for  oil  covering  the  southernmost 
part  of  Iraq  (the  old  Basra  vilayet).  High-grade  quahty  oil  has  been  found 
here,  and  production  started  in  Dec.  1951.  Production  at  the  oilfield  of 
Rumaila  started  in  Dec.  1954;  its  pipeline  is  linked  to  the  Zubair-Pao 
system.  An  oilfield  near  Khanaqin,  in  the  area  known  as  the  Transferred 
Territories  near  the  Iranian  frontier,  was,  until  Nov.  1958,  operated  by  the 
Khanaqin  Oil  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  British  Petroleum  Company, 
and  is  now  being  operated  by  the  Iraqi  Government.  There  is  a  pipeline  to 
a  refinery  near  Khanaqin.  Oil  for  consumption  in  Iraq  is  refined  by  the 
government  oil  refineries  administration  (Goea)  and  is  distributed  and  mar¬ 
keted  in  all  parts  of  Iraq  at  cheap  prices  by  the  Khanaqin  Oil  Company, 
the  government  agent  for  internal  distribution  of  oil  products.  Oil  produc¬ 
tion!  1949,  4,066,782;  1950,6,457,000;  1951,  8,349,000;  1952,18,851,000; 
195^  27,715,630;  1954,  30,145,051;  1955,  32,702,912;  1956,  30,603,078 
metric  tons;  1957,  20,195,477  long  tons;  1958  (estimate),  34m.  metric  tons. 

Under  an  agreement  dated  3  Feb.  1952  between  the  Government  and 
the  Iraq,  Basra  and  Mosul  Petroleum  Companies,  the  Government  receives 
50°/  of  the  profits  before  the  deduction  of  foreign  taxes,  and  in  any  case  not 
less  than  I.D.25m.  in  1955  and  thereafter,  from  which  date  onward  the 
minimum  rate  of  oil-production  will  be  30m.  tons  annually. 
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An  oil  refinery  (annual  output,  Im.  tons)  at  Daura  near  Baghdad,  and  a 
bitumen  refinery  (annual  output  60,000  tons)  at  Gayyarah  in  the  Mosul 
district  both  started  production  in  1955  imder  the  direction  of  the  Gora. 
The  capacity  of  the  Daura  refinery  had  been  doubled  by  1958,  but  production 
at  the  Gayyarah  bitumen  plant  was  suspended  in  Aug.  1958.  A  lubricating 
oil  plant  (annual  output,  25,000  tons)  had  been  added  to  the  Daura  refinery 
and  started  production  in  May  1957. 

The  total  oil  royalties  in  1955  amoifnted  to  I.D.73,740,000,  of  which 
I. D. 51, 618,000  was  paid  to  the  Development  Board  and  I.D. 22, 122,000  to 
the  Treasiny.  Oil  royalties  in  1956  totalled  I.D.68'9m.;  1957, 1.D.48-2m. 


COMMERCE.  Imports  and  exports  for  5  calendar  years  were  as  follows 
(in  Iraqi  dinars) : 


Imports . 
Local  exports 
Transit  . 


1953 

68,398,376 

19,068,502 

7,339,341 


1954 

72,683,495 

17,973,932 

6,161,120 


1955 

97,158,961 

16,917,437 

6,110,305 


1956 

113,426,269 

13,166,903 

5,766,931 


1957 

122,417,000 

15,230,000 

7,947,330 


Movements  of  gold  bullion  and  currency  are  excluded  from  the  above  table.  Import 
values  are  c.i.f.  plus  landing  charges,  and  include  all  goods  cleared  for  home  consumption 
whether  siibsequently  re-exported  or  not.  Exports  do  not  include  shipments  of  oil  or  re- 
exports,  and  are  valued  f.o.b. 


Principal  imports  and  exports  (value  in  1,000  dinars) : 


1956 


1957 


Imports 

Cotton  goods  (1,000  sq.  metres) . 

Sugar  (tons)  ..... 

Iron  and  steel  goods  (tons) 

Structures  (bridges,  lock-gates,  etc.)  (tons) 

Tea  (tons)  ..... 

Electrical  machinery  (tons) 

Motor  vehicles,  including  spares  (tons) 

Artificial  textiles  (1,000  sq.  metres) 

Chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  (tons) . 

Paper  and  cardboard  (tons) 

Timber  (tons)  ..... 

Lubricating  oil  (tons) 

Rubber  and  rubberware  (tons)  . 

Exports 

Grain,  pulses  and  flour  (tons) 

Dates  (tons)  ..... 

W ool  (raw)  (tons)  .... 

Cotton  ( raw!  ( tonsl  .... 

The  distribution  of  trade  in  1956  was  as  follows  (in  1  000  dinars)  • 
Imports:  U.K.,  32,235;  U.S.A.,  15,856;  West  Germany,  10,398-  Janan 
7,143;  Ceylon,  6,983;  France,  6,070 ;  Belgium,  5,651 ;  Netherlands  3.537- 
Sweden,  2,561;  Italy,  2,465;  India,  1,791.  Exports:  U.K..  2  572-  West 
Germany,  1,572;  Denmark,  1,034.  ’  ’ 

The  total  trade  between  Iraq  and  U.K.,  according  to  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  returns,  was  as  follows  for  5  years  (in  £  sterling) : 

1954  1956  1966  1957  1953 

Imports  to  TJ.K.  .  44,628,717  32,640,765  24,212,056  12,227,947  50  646  786 

Exports  from  U.K  23,465,716  26,540,251  32,689,169  34  393  513  SllSl’^ig 

Re-exports  from  U.E.  92,258  178,899  110,637  132  681  165  4SS 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

27,971 

2,643 

31,257 

3,013 

140,589 

6,379 

144,647 

8,768 

161,247 

9,612 

152,648 

10.395 

10,178 

2,226 

10,892 

1,781 

17,228 

6,976 

16,724 

6,693 

16,824 

7,206 

12,090 

5,913 

10,268 

8,864 

10,583 

9,681 

45,862 

6,032 

75,581 

6,245 

13,571 

2,272 

7,911 

2,428 

13,425 

1,215 

13,520 

1,406 

36,677 

2  739 

44,047 

2,698 

26,314 

1,437 

17,598 

1,163 

3,091 

1,692 

4,144 

2,251 

313,099 

5,517 

212,736 

3,500 

263,968 

2,468 

238,086 

3,446 

7,630 

1,609 

5,635 

1,491 

3,868 

762 

4,529 

959 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

1,786,966  NRT  entered  the 
British. 


Shipping.  In  1957,  541  merchant  vessels  of 
Port  of  Basra ;  181  vessels  of  619,.566  NRT  were 
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Railways.  The  Iraqi  state  railway  system  consists  of  a  metre-gauge  line 
from  Basra,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  Baghdad,  669‘2  km.  At 
Baghdad  the  line  crosses  the  river  Tigris  by  a  combined  road  and  rail  bridge 
and  then  extends  through  Juloula  (Qaraghan),  which  is  147-8  km  from 
Baghdad  on  to  Kirkuk  321-8  km,  thence  to  the  terminal  station  of  ArbU 
104-9  km.  Khanaqin  on  the  Iraq-Iranian  frontier  is  served  by  a  branch 
line  from  Juloula  (27-9  km).  There  is  also  a  standard  gauge  (4  ft  8^-  in.) 
line  from  Baghdad  to  Tel-Kotchek  (528  km)  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  following 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  via  Mosul.  The  main  Basra-Baghdad  line 
passes  the  ancient  cities  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  Babylon  and  Kish.  The 
standard-gauge  line  links  with  the  Syrian  railway  system  at  Tel-Kotchek, 
thus  establishing  a  through  goods  and  passenger  service  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Turkey,  Egypt  and  Europe.  The  total  length  of  track  open  in  1956 
was  2,045  km.'  There  also  exist  334  km  of  sidings. 

Receipts  exceeded  operating  expenditures  by  I.D. 616,760  in  1965-66. 

Roads.  About  4,550  miles  of  roads  and  tracks  have  been  developed  for 
vehicular  traffic.  The  main  surfaced  roads  are:  (1)  the  road  north  from 
Baghdad  via  Kirkuk,  Arbd  and  Mosul  to  a  point  near  the  Turkish  frontier  at 
Zakho,  with  branches  from  Kirkuk  to  the  Kurdish  province  of  Sulaimaniya, 
from  Arbil  to  the  Iranian  frontier,  and  from  Mosul  to  Sinjar;  (2)  about 
350  miles  of  the  main  road  west  from  Baghdad  to  the  J ordan  frontier ;  (3) 
the  road  east  of  Baghdad,  which  connects  the  road  system  of  Iran  near 
Khanaqin;  and  (4)  the  road  south  from  Baghdad  to  Hilla  and  the  holy  city 
of  Kerbela. 

Vehicles  registered  in  1957  included  19,356  passenger  oars,  6,540  taxis, 
10,869  lorries,  3,520  buses. 

Post.  In  1957  there  were  253  post  and  telegraph  offices,  41,725  tele¬ 
phones  and  115,500  miles  of  telephone  and  telegraph  wires.  Wheless  sets, 
1951,  numbered  about  60,000.  The  administration  operates  wireless  tele¬ 
graph  services  with  U.K.,  U.S.A.,  United  Arab  Republic,  Lebanon  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  wireless  telephone  services  with  U.K.,  U.S.A.,  Italy, 
Egypt  and  U.S.S.R. 

Aviation.  Baghdad  and  Basra  airports  are  served  by  B.O.A.C.,  Luft¬ 
hansa,  Ahtaha,  Pakistan  Air  Lines,  Swissair,  Air  France,  K.L.M.,  Middle 
East  Air  Lines,  T.W.A.,  Pan  American  Air  Services,  Iraqi  Airways,  Iranian 
Airways,  Misr  Air,  Air  Liban,  Kuwait  National  Airways  and  other  com¬ 
panies.  In  1957,  9,015  aircraft  arrived,  with  78,709  passengers,  1,151 
metric  tons  of  goods  and  121  metric  tons  of  mail;  9,015  aircraft  left  with 
74,000  passengers,  515*5  metric  tons  of  goods  and  70*7  metric  tons  of  mail. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING.  According  to  the  _  Currency  Law 
published  on  19  April  1931  the  monetary  unit  is  the  dinar  (I-D.)  = 

1 ,000  fils  =  5  riyals  =  20  dirhams  =  £1  sterhng.  Silver  corns  for  50  Ids 
(Dirham)  and  20  fils  are  in  circulation,  and  other  coins  for  10,  4  (nickel),  10. 
4,  2  and  1  (bronze)  fils.  Notes  are  for  I  and  1  dinar,  and  for  5,  10  and  100 
dinars.  The  50-fi]  coins  are  of  a  silver  alloy,  the  fineness  of  which  is  500 
parts  of  pure  silver  in  1,000  parts,  and  of  a  weight  of  9  grammes,  while 
the  20-fil  coin  is  of  a  silver  alloy,  the  fineness  of  which  is  the  same,  but  of  a 
weight  of  3-60  grammes.  A  larger  coin  of  200  fils  was  put  into  circulation 
in  June  1933.  The  total  currency  in  circulation  in  Dec.  1957  amounted  to 
50  711,598  dinars.  The  cm-rency  was  formerly  controlled  by  an  Iraqi 
Currency  Board  sitting  in  London,  but  was  taken  over  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Iraq  on  1  July  1949,  which  in  1956  was  re-named  the  Central  Bank  ot  Iraq. 
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The  principal  British  banks  are  the  Ottoman  Bank,  the  British  Bank  of 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Eastern  Bank,  with  branches  in  the  chief  towns. 
In  1941  the  Rafidain  Bank,  financed  by  the  Iraqi  Government,  was  instituted 
to  carry  out  normal  banking  transactions  with  head  office  in  Baghdad  and 
branches  in  the  chief  towns  and  abroad,  including  London. 

Other  banks  are  the  Arab  Bank,  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Iraq,  the 
Federal  Bank  of  the  Lebanon,  the  Baghdad  Bank,  the  Intra  Bank,  the 
Banque  Nationale  pour  le  Commerce  et  ITndustrie  and  the  National  Bank 
of  Pakistan. 

In  addition,  there  are  4  government  banks  which  are  authorized  to  issue 
loans  to  companies  and  individuals:  the  Industrial  Bank,  the  Agricultural 
Bank,  the  Estate  Bank  and  the  Mortgage  Bank. 

In  Deo.  1957  post  office  savings  amounted  to  2,809,453  dinars  held  by 
70,821  depositors. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  metric  system  is  gradually  being 
introduced,  but  native  weights  and  measures  are  still  met  with,  the  principal 
ones  being :  Hogga  =  2-8  lb. ;  man  =  66  lb. ;  wazna  =  224  lb. ;  tughar  = 
4,480  lb. ;  dhar  =  29-38  in.  (27  in.  in  Aleppo) ;  meshara  or  donum  =  0-62 
acres  or  4  hectares. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Ieaq  in  Great  Britain  (22  Queen’s  Gate,  S.W.7) 

Charge  d’ Affaires.  Abdul  Malik  Al-Zaibak. 

Military  Attache.  Col.  Sadiq  Haj  Ah,  C.V.O. 

Air  Attache.  Col.  Mahmoud  Shakir. 

Iraq  also  maintains  embassies  in  Albania,  Austria,  China,  Federal 
Germany,  India,  Iran,  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  Spain,  Sudan,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R., 
United  Arab  Republic,  U.S.A.;  and  legations  in  Afghanistan,  Belgium, 
Indonesia,  Italy,  Saudi  Arabia. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Iraq 

Ambassador.  Sir  Humphrey  Trevelyan,  K.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  O.B.E. 
Minister.  R.  S.  Crawford,  C.M.G.,  C.V.O. . 

Counsellors.  S.  Falle,  D.S.C.;  W.  I.  Combs;  K.  J.  Hird,  O.B.E. 

First  Secretaries.  J.  M.  Hunter,  M.C.;  J.  McKenzie,  M.B.E.;  A.  H.  S. 
Coombe-Tennant  {Commercial):  H.  L.  B.  Coe,  M.B.E.  {Consular). 

Naval  AttacM.  Capt.  P.  J.  Morgan,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

Military  and  Air  Attachi.  Col.  G.  Bowden. 

There  is  a  consul-general  at  Basra. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Principal  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ministry  of  Economics, 
Baghdad,  publishes  an  annual  Statistical  Abstract  (latest  issue  1957)  and  a  Qiuirterly  Bulletin  of 
Statistics.  Foreign  Trade  statistics  are  published  annually  by  the  Ministry  of  Economics 
(latest  issue,  1956). 

International  Bank  Mission  :  The  Economic  Development  of  Iraq.  Johns  Hopkins  IJniv.,  1952 
Iraq  :  Overseas  Economic  Survey.  H.M.S.O.,  1953 
Ciark,  V.,  Compulsory  Education  in  Iraq.  Paris,  1951 

Dowson,  Sir  B.,  Oovemment  of  El  'Iraq  ;  An  Inquiry  into  Land  Tenure  and  Related  Questions.. 
Loudon  and  Baghdad,  1931 
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Field,  H.,  Arabs  of  Central  Iraq  ;  Their  History,  Ethnology  and  Physical  Characters.  Ohlcago, 
1935 

Foster,  Henry  A.,  The  Making  of  Modem  Iraq.  London,  1936 
iTersen,  0.,  Report  on  Monetary  Policy  in  Irac.  Copenhagen,  1954 
Khadduri,  M.,  Independent  Iraq  since  1932.  London,  1951 

Lloyd,  Seton,  Twin  Rivers  ;  A  brief  History  of  Iraq  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

2nd  ed.  Oxford,  1947 
Longrigg,  S.,  Iraq,  1900-50.  Oxford,  1953 

Oppenhetni,  Max  Freiherr  von.  Hie  Beduinen.  Vol.  I ;  Hie  Beduinenstdmme  in  Mesopotamien 
und  Syrien.  Leipzig,  1939 


IRISH  REPUBLIC 

£iee 

The  Irish  Republic  is  a  sovereign  independent,  democratic  state.  Its 
parliament  exercises  jurisdiction  in  26  of  the  32  counties  of  Ireland. 

In  April  1916  an  insurrection  against  British  rule  took  place  and  a 
repuhhc  was  proclaimed.  The  armed  struggle  was  renewed  in  1919  and 
continued  until  1921.  The  independence  of  Ireland  was  reafiSrmed  in 
Jan.  1919  by  the  National  Parhament  (Bail  firearm),  elected  in  Dec,  1918. 

In  1920  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  British  Parhament,  under  which 
separate  Parhaments  were  set  up  for  ‘Southern  Ireland’  (26  counties)  and 
‘Northern  Ireland’  (6  counties).  The  Unionists  of  the  6  counties  accepted 
this  scheme,  and  a  Northern  Parhament  was  duly  elected  on  24  May  1921. 
The  rest  of  Ireland,  however,  ignored  the  Act. 

On  6  Dec.  1921  a  treaty  was  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
by  which  Ireland  accepted  dominion  status  subject  to  the  right  of  Northern 
Ireland  to  opt  out.  This  right  was  exercised,  and  the  border  between 
Baorstdt  J^ireann  (26  counties)  and  Northern  Ireland  (6  counties)  was  fixed 
in  Dec.  1925  as  the  outcome  of  an  agreement  between  Great  Britain,  the 
Irish  Pree  State  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  agreement  was  ratified  by  the 
three  parhaments. 

Subsequently  the  constitutional  links  between  Saorstdt  Mreann  and  the 
U.K.  were  gradually  removed  by  the  Bail.  The  remaining  formal  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  British  Commonwealth  by  virtue  of  the  External  Relations 
Act,  1936,  was  severed  when  the  Republic  of  Ireland  Act,  1948,  came  into 
operation  on  18  April  1949. 

National  flag;  green,  white,  orange  (vertical). 

National  anthem:  The  Soldier’s  Song  (words  by  P.  Kearney;  time  by 
P.  Heaney). 

CONSTITUTION 

The  fir^  constitution  of  the  Irish  Free  State  came  into  operation  on 
6  Dec.  1922.  Certain  provisions  which  were  regarded  as  contrary  to  the 
national  sentiments  were  graduahy  removed  by  successive  amendments, 
with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  1936  the  text  differed  considerably  from  the 
original  document.  On  14  June  1937  a  new  constitution  was  approved  by 
Parhament  (Bail  Mreann)  and  enacted  by  a  plebiscite  on  1  July  1937.  This 
constitution  came  into  operation  on  29  Dec.  1937.  Under  it  the  name 
Ireland  (iSire)  was  restored. 
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The  constitution  applies  in  theory  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  but  it  provides 
that,  pending  the  reintegration  of  the  national  territory,  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  Parliament  established  by  the  constitution  shall  have  the  same  area  and 
extent  of  application  as  those  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 

The  Oireachtas  or  National  Parliament  consists  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  two  Houses,  viz.,  a  House  of  Representatives,  called  Bail 
liireann,  and  a  Senate,  called  Seanad  iSireanji,  consisting  of  60  members. 
The  Bail,  consisting  since  1947  of  147  members,  is  elected  by  adult  suffrage. 
Of  the  60  members  of  the  Senate,  11  are  nominated  by  the  Taoiseach  (Prime 
Minister),  6  are  elected  by  the  univ'ersities,  and  the  remaining  43  are  elected 
from  5  panels  of  candidates  established  on  a  vocational  basis,  representing 
the  following  public  services  and  interests:  (1)  National  language  and 
culture,  hterature,  art,  education  and  such  professional  interests  as  may  be 
defined  by  law  for  the  purpose  of  this  panel;  (2)  Agriculture  and  allied 
interests,  and  fisheries;  (3)  Labour,  whether  organized  or  unorganized; 
(4)  Industry  and  commerce,  including  banking,  finance,  accountancy, 
engineering  and  architecture ;  (5)  Public  administration  and  social  services, 
including  voluntary  social  activities.  The  electing  body  is  a  college  of 
990  members,  comprising  members  of  the  Bail,  Senate,  county  boroughs 
and  county  councils. 

A  maximum  period  of  90  days  is  afforded  to  the  Senate  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  or  amendment  of  Bills  sent  to  that  House  by  the  Bail,  but  the  Senate 
has  no  power  to  veto  legislative  proposals. 

No  amendment  of  the  constitution  can  be  effected  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  people  given  at  a  referendum. 

Irish  is  the  first  official  language ;  English  is  recognized  as  a  second  official 
language. 

For  further  details  of  the  Constitution  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book, 
1952,  pp.  1123-24. 


GOVERNMENT 

President  of  the  Republic.  Sean  Tomas  (5  CeaUaigh  (Sean  T.  O’KeUy). 

The  President  was  installed  on  25  June  1945  and  was  unanimously 
re-elected  on  12  May  1952.  He  holds  office  for  7  years.  Remuneration 
£5,000  per  annum.  The  office  carries  a  pension  of  £1,200  per  annum. 

Dr  Douglas  Hyde,  the  first  President,  held  office  from  25  June  1938  to 
24  June  1945. 

General  elections  were  held  on  6  March  1957.  The  state  of  parties  in  the 
Bail  was  as  follows  in  Oct.  1958:  Fianna  Fail,  78  (1954  election,  68);  Fine 
Gael,  40  (48);  Labour  Party,  12  (18);  Claim  na  Poblachta,  1  (3);  Claim  na 
Talmhan,  3  (5);  Sinn  Fein,  4  (0);  Independents,  7  (5);  National  Progressive 
Democrats,  2  (0). 

There  are  no  formal  party  divisions  in  the  Senate. 

The  Fianna  Fail  Government,  formed  on  20  March  1957,  consists  of  the 
following  members : 

Taoiseach  {Prime  Minister).  iSamon  de  Valera. 

Tdnaiste  {Beputy  Prime  Minister)  and  Minister  for  Indvstry  and  Com¬ 
merce.  Sean  F.  Lemass. 

Health  and  Social  Welfare.  Sean  Mac  an  tSaoi  (Sean  MacEntee). 

Finance.  An  Dr  Seamas  (5  Riain  (Dr  James  Ryan). 

External  Ajfairs.  Proinsias  Mac  Aogain  (Frank  Aiken). 

Justice.  Oscar  Mac  Treinfhir  (Oscar  Traynor). 
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Agriculture.  Padraig  Slac  Gabhann  (Patrick  Smith). 

Lands.  Erskine  H.  Childers. 

Educatioji.  Sean  (5  Loinsigh  (John  Lynch). 

Local  Government.  Xiall  Bleine  (Neil  T.  Blaney). 

Defence.  Caoimhghin  (3  Beolain  (Kevin  Boland). 

GaeltacTii.  Micheal  6  Morain  (Michael  Moran). 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.  Sean  Mac  Urmhiimhain  (John  Ormonde). 

Attorney-General  (not  in  the  Cabinet).  Aindrias  (3  Caoimh,  A.S. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  There  are  27  administrative  counties  and  4 
county  boroughs  governed  by  councils  which  are  elected  quinquennially. 
The  county  councils  administer  county  affairs  generally,  can  hold  property, 
levy  rates  and  borrow  money.  The  county  borough  councO  possesses,  with 
certain  exceptions,  the  powers  of  a  county  council. 

The  administrative  counties  include  the  urban  county  districts,  which  are 
urban  areas  that  have  been  constituted  sanitary  districts.  Each  such 
district  is  governed  by  an  elected  council  that  administers  the  Acts  relating 
to  sanitary  services,  housing,  urban  roads,  etc.,  and  is  the  sole  rating  author¬ 
ity  within  its  area.  There  are  56  urban  sanitary  districts  and  28  towns  con¬ 
stituted  under  the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  1854,  which  are  not  urban 
sanitary  districts.  These  towns  have  elected  town  commissioners  who 
exercise  certain  minor  powers. 

The  county  and  county  borough  councils,  the  urban  district  councils  and 
other  elective  bodies  have  a  system  of  government  which  combines  an 
elected  council  with  a  manager.  The  manager  for  a  county  is,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  the  manager  for  every  elective  body  in  the  county.  These  councils 
have  certain  specified  functions,  including  the  making  of  a  rate,  raising  loans 
and  making  bye-laws.  All  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  councils 
other  than  those  now  specifically  reserved  by  law  are  exercised  by  the 
manager,  a  paid  official,  who  has  control  over  all  officers,  and  whose  removal 
from  office  is,  hire  theirs,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  central  authoritjn 

Elected  members  of  local  authorities  are  not  paid,  but  provision  is  made 
for  payment  of  travehing  expenses  and  subsistence  allowances. 

Elections  to  county  and  county  borough  councils,  urban  district  councils 
and  town  commissioners  are  held  according  to  the  principle  of  proportional 
representation  by  means  of  the  single  transferable  vote.  A  person  who  is 
of  full  age  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  disability  is  entitled  to  be  registered 
once  in  each  electoral  area  as  a  local-government  elector  at  the  place  of 
ordinary  residence  on  a  qualifying  date  or  in  respect  of  lands  or  premises 
occupied  as  owner  or  tenant  during  a  quahfying  period.  Women  are 
ehgible  for  election  as  members  of  all  local-government  bodies  in  the  same 
manner  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  men. 

A  central  body  called  the  Local  Appointments  Commission  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  selecting  suitable  persons  to  be  appointed  by  local  authori¬ 
ties  to  chief  executive  offices,  professional  offices  and  other  prescribed  offices. 
Where  a  prescribed  office  is  not  being  filled  by  promotion,  the  local  authority 
must  request  the  Commissioners  to  recommend  to  them  a  suitable  person. 
The  Commissioners  normally  select  persons  for  appointment  by  the  machi¬ 
nery  of  selection  boards. 

A  scheme  of  combined  purchasing  has  been  established  in  order  to  enable 
local  authorities  to  obtain  commodities  of  standard  quahty  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  Official  contractors  are  appointed  annually  by  the  Minister 
for  Local  Government  on  the  recommendation  of  an  Advisory  Committee. 
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AREA  AND 


Area 

Counties  in  sq. 

and  county  boroughs  miles ' 

Province  of  Leinster 

Carlow  ....  346 

Dublin  County  •  .  .  .  366 

Dublin  City  ...  34 

Kildare  ....  654 

KUkeuny  ....  796 

Laoighis  ....  664 

Lon^ord  ....  403 

Louth  ....  317 

Meath  ....  903 

Offaly  ....  771 

Westmeath  .  .  .  681 

Wexford  ....  908 

Wicklow  ....  782 


Total  of  Leinster  .  .  7,680 


Province  of  Munster 

Clare  ....  1,231 

Cork  County’  .  .  .  2,880 

Cork  City  .....  4 

Kerry  ....  1,815 

Limerick  County*  .  .  1,037 

Limerick  City  ...  7 

Tipperary  ....  1,643 

Waterford  County*  .  710 

Waterford  City  ...  3 


Total  of  Munster  .  .  9,316 


Province  of  Ulster  (part  of) 

Cavan  ....  730 

Donegal  ....  1,865 

Monaghan ....  498 


Total  of  Ulster  (part  of)  3,093 


Province  of  Connacht 

Galway  ....  2,293 

Leitrim  ....  689 

Mayo  ....  2,084 

Roscommon  .  .  .  951 

Sligo  ....  694 


Total  of  Connacht  .  6,611 


Total  ....  26,600 


POPULATION 


Census  population,  April  1956 

Males 

Females 

Total 

17,666 

16,222 

33,888 

329,627 

376,154 

706,781 

260,817 

288,659 

639,476 

35,069 

30,846 

66,916 

33,927 

30,162 

64,089 

26,233 

21,864 

47,087 

17,477 

16,492 

32,969 

34,788 

34,406 

69,194 

34,830 

31,932 

66,762 

27,591 

24,379 

61,970 

28,102 

26,020 

64,122 

44,210 

43,049 

87,269 

29,933 

29,973 

69,906 

668,453 

680,489 

1,338,942 

40,868 

36,308 

77,176 

167,952 

168,711 

336,663 

37,544 

42,467 

80,011 

63,965 

68,107 

122,072 

69,622 

68,269 

137,881 

24,047 

26,839 

50,886 

67,398 

62,017 

129,415 

36,977 

37,054 

74,031 

13,460 

15,418 

28,878 

446,782 

430,456 

877,238 

33,177 

28,563 

61,740 

62,664 

69,395 

122,059 

27,294 

24,770 

62,064 

123,135 

112,728 

236,863 

82,223 

73,330 

155,553 

19,986 

17,070 

37,066 

68,879 

64,173 

133,052 

34,078 

29,632 

63,710 

29,392 

27,458 

66,850 

234,558 

211,663 

446,221 

1,462,928 

1,435,336 

2,898,264 

*  Exclusive  of  larger  rivers,  lakes  and  tideways. 
’  Including  the  City. 


Vital  Statistics  for  4  calendar  years ; 


Births  Marriages  Deaths 


1954  62,534  16,831  35,636 

1955  61,622  16,443  36,761 


1956* 

1967* 


*  Provisional. 


Births  Marriages  Deaths 

60,738  16,667  33,898 

61,286  14,423  34,308 


Passenger  movements  by  sea  were,  in  1956,  outward,  807,706,  inward 
771,710;  in  1957,  outward,  792,463,  inward,  745,751. 


RELIGION.  According  to  the  census  of  population  taken  in  May  1946 
the  principal  religious  professions  were  as  follows : 
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Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 
(part  of) 

Connacht 

Total 

Roman  Catholics 

1,185,106 

892,971 

225,018 

482,938 

2,786,033 

Protestant  Episcopalians  . 

75,225 

19,868 

21,244 

8,492 

124,829 

Presbyterians  . 

7,031 

838 

15,405 

596 

23,870 

Methodists 

4,839 

1,758 

1,871 

1,286 

473 

8,356 

Other  professions 

8,916 

835 

298 

12,020 

There  were  812  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1967. 
Religious  affiliations  were  not  enumerated  in  the  1956  census. 


EDUCATION.  Elementary  Education.  Elementary  education  is  free 
and  is  given  in  the  national  schools.  In  1957  the  number  of  schools  in 
operation  was  4,869.  The  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools 
was  488,197;  the  percentage  average  daily  attendance,  86-8;  the  number 
of  teachers  of  all  classes,  13,971. 

There  are  6  state-aided  training  colleges. 

The  estimated  state  expenditure  on  elementary  education  for  1958-69 
is  £9,225,530,  excluding  the  cost  of  administration. 

Since  the  estabhshment  of  the  State  in  1922,  the  Irish  language  became 
an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  for  aU  schools  subsidized  by  Government. 
Of  the  teachers  serving  in  national  schools,  12,977  are  qualified  to  teach  the 
language.  In  244  national  schools  in  the  English-speaking  areas,  Irish  is 
the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  subjects  except  English  itself.  The  number 
of  children  whose  home  language  is  Irish  approximates  10,000. 

Secondary  Education.  The  secondary  schools  are  under  private  control 
and  are  conducted  in  many  cases  by  rehgious  orders ;  all  schools  receiving 
grants  from  the  State  are  open  to  inspection  by  inspectors  of  the  Department 
of  Education.  The  number  of  recognized  secondary  schools  during  the 
school  year  1957-58  was  481,  and  the  number  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  20  years  in  attendance  was  66,221.  Estimated  total  state  expendi¬ 
ture  for  1958-59,  £2,171,840,  excluding  the  cost  of  administration. 

Continuation  and  Technical  Education.  Vocational  schools  (200  in 
1966-57)  and  temporary  centres  (with  together  88,624  pupils)  are  controlled 
by  the  local  Vocational  Education  Committees,  and  are  maintained  partly 
by  the  rates  and  partly  by  state  grants.  The  estimated  state  expenditure 
for  1958-59  is  £1,246,960,  excluding  the  cost  of  administration,  and  the 
expenditure  from  the  local  rates,  £664,950. 

Agricultural  Education.  Full-time  instruction  in  agriculture  is  provided 
for  all  sections  of  the  farming  community.  There  are  2  state  agricultural 
schools  for  young  men,  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
6  private  state-aided  agricultural  colleges,  at  each  of  which  a  one-year 
course  in  agriculture  is  given.  Scholarships  tenable  at  these  institutions, 
aU  of  which  are  residential,  are  awarded  by  the  County  Committees  of 
Agriculture.  These  County  Committees  also  conduct  winter  classes  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture  at  convenient  local  centres.  There  are  also 
provided  at  another  state  residential  school  short  courses  in  agriculture, 
generally  of  4  weeks’  duration. 

For  young  women  there  are  7  state-aided  residential  schools,  at  each  of 
which  a  one-year  course  is  provided,  mainly  in  dairying,  poultry-keeping 
and  domestic  economy  subjects.  In  addition,  instruction  in  poultry-keeping 
and  butter-making  is  included  in  the  curricula  of  5  state-aided  schools  of 
domestic  economy.  Tiie  County  Committees  of  Agriculture  award 
sciiolarsliips  tenable  at  these  institutions.  Classes  for  the  instruction  of 
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young  women  in  poultry-keeping,  butter-making  and  cheese-making  are 
also  organised  at  convenient  rural  centres  by  County  Committees  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  More  advanced  training  for  yoimg  women  is  provided  at  the  Munster 
Institute,  Cork,  a  residential  school  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Courses  in  horticulture  are  provided  at  a  State  Agricultural 
College,  and  at  the  National  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin  (also  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture).  Rural  science  (including  practical 
gardening  and  surveying)  is  taught  by  109  teachers  in  some  100  day  voca¬ 
tional  schools  throughout  the  country. 

Instruction  of  University  status  is  provided  by  2  constituent  colleges  of 
the  National  University  of  Ireland,  those  at  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

Education  in  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  is  provided  at  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  BaUsbridge,  Dubhn.  This  College  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


University  Education  is  given  at  the  University  of  Dublin  (Trinity 
College),  founded  in  1591,  and  at  the  National  University  of  Ireland, 
founded  in  Dubhn  in  1909.  The  latter  has  4  constituent  colleges,  namely, 
the  University  Colleges  of  Cork,  Galway  and  Dublin,  and  St  Patrick’s 
College,  Maynooth.  Statistics  for  the  academic  j^ear  1966-57 ; 


Universities 
Trinity  College,  Dublin 
University  College,  Cork  . 

,,  ,,  Galway 

„  „  Dublin 

St  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth 


Professora,  etc. 

Students 

179 

1,967 

140 

1,343 

94 

991 

283 

4,092 

49 

547 

Cinemas  (1957).  There  were  327  cinemas,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 

200,000. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE.  Social-welfare  services  concerned  primarily  with 
income  maintenance  are  under  the  general  control  of  the  Minister  for  Social 
Welfare.  The  services  administered  by  the  Department  of  Social  WeKare 
are  divided  into  Insurance  and  Assistance  schemes. 

Insurance  Services.  Non-manual  employees  earning  up  to  £600  a  year  and 
aU  manual  employees  irrespective  of  their  earnings  are  compulsorily  insmed 
from  age  16  to  70  years  and  pay  weekly  contributions.  (The  insured  popu- 
!a,tion  is  approximately  700,000.)  Subject  to  appropriate  statutory  con¬ 
ditions  (but  without  regard  to  the  recipients’  means)  the  fohowing  insmance 
benefits  are  available:  Disability  benefit,  unemployment  benefit,  widow’s 
pension,  orphan’s  allowance,  marriage  benefit,  maternity  benefit,  treatment 
benefit.  I  he  cost  of  these  benefits  is  borne  by  a  Social  Insurance  Fund,  which 
is  maintained  on  a  tripartite  basis  by  (approximately  equal)  contributions 
from  employers  and  employees,  supplemented  by  a  state  grant  sufScient  to 
keep  the  Fund  in  equihbrium. 

Assistance  Services.  Children’s  allowances  are  payable  without  a  means 
test  in  respect  of  the  second  and  each  subsequent  child  under  16  years  of 
age  normally  residing  with  the  claimant.  The  following  Assistance  services 
are  subject  to  means  and,  sometimes,  residence  tests:  Non-contributory 
^dows’  and  orphans’  pensions  to  the  survivors  of  persons  whose  lack  of 
insurance  (or  inadequate  insurance  record)  precludes  payment  of  contri¬ 
butory  pensions ;  old  age  pensions  payable  at  age  70 ;  blind  pensions  (under 
the  same  general  conditions  as  apply  to  old  age  pensions)  payable  at  age  21 ; 
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unemployment  assistance  payable  during  unemployment  to  persons  not 
entitled  to  receive  unemployment  benefit.  A  person  unable  to  provide  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  himself  is  ehgible  for  public  assistance ;  failing  assist¬ 
ance  in  an  institution,  such  a  person  must  be  given  home  assistance,  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  cash  payment  on  a  weekly  basis,  but  in  particrdar  cases 
home  assistance  is  given  in  kind. 

HEALTH  SERVICES.  Persons  in  the  lower  income  group  (those  who 
are  unable  to  provide  medical  services  from  their  own  resources,  and  their 
dependants)  are  entitled  to  free  general  medical  practitioner  attention, 
including  any  medicines  or  apphances  that  may  be  necessary,  free  hospital 
and  specialist  treatment,  free  maternity  care  and  infant-welfare  services, 
free  dental,  ophthalmic  and  aural  treatment  and  appliances,  and  free  mental- 
hospital  treatment.  Persons  in  the  middle  income  group  {i.e.,  those  outside 
the  lower  income  group  in  the  categories  made  up  of  insured  workers, 
persons  whose  yearly  means  are  less  than  £600,  farmers  with  a  rateable 
valuation  of  £50  or  less,  and  dependants  of  such  persons)  are  entitled  to 
hospital  (including  mental  hospital)  treatment  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  10a. 
a  day,  specialist  treatment  (with  a  small  charge  for  out-patients)  and  free 
maternity  care  and  infant-welfare  services.  Hospital  treatment  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  certain  other  infectious  diseases  is  provided  free  of  charge  to  all 
classes  of  the  commrmity.  Pupils  of  national  (elementary)  schools  are 
provided  with  a  free  school  health-examination  service  and  are  also  eligible 
for  free  hospital  and  specialist  treatment  and  free  dental,  ophthalmic  and 
aursd  services  for  defects  discovered  at  school  health  examinations.  A  free 
child- welfare  chnic  service  for  children  under  6  years  of  age  is  available  in 
many  urban  areas.  All  these  services  are  provided  by  local  health  authorities 
(i.e..  County  Councils  and  City  Corporations)  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Minister  for  Health. 

JUSTICE.  The  Constitution  provides  that  justice  shall  be  administered 
in  pubhc  in  Courts  established  by  law  by  Judges  appointed  by  the  President 
on  the  advice  of  the  Government.  The  jurisdiction  and  organization  of  the 
Courts  are  dealt  with  in  the  Courts  of  Justice  Acts,  1924  to  1953.  These 
Courts  consist  of  Courts  of  First  Instance  and  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal.  The 
Courts  of  First  Instance  are  the  High  Court  with  full  original  jurisdiction  and 
the  Circuit  and  the  District  Courts  with  local  aiid  liimted  jurisdiction.  AO 
Judges  are  independent  in  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions,  and  their 
remuneration  may  not  be  reduced  during  their  terms  of  office.  A  Judge  may 
not  be  removed  from  office  except  for  stated  misbehaviour  or  incapacity  and 
then  only  on  resolutions  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Oireachtas.  Judges  of 
the  Supreme,  High  and  Circuit  Court  are  appointed  from  among  practising 
barristers.  Judges  of  the  District  Court  (called  District  Justices)  may  be 
appointed  from  among  practising  barristers  or  practising  solicitors.  _ 

The  Supreme  Court,  which  consists  of  the  Chief  Justice  (who  is  ex  officio 
an  additional  Judge  of  the  High  Court)  and  4  other  Judges,  has  appellate 
jurisdiction  from  all  decisions  of  the  High  Court,  and  on  questions  of  law 
from  all  decisions  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  Workmen’s  Compensation  cases. 
The  President  may,  after  consultation  with  the  Council  of  State,  refer  a  Hill, 
which  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Oireachtas,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  decision  on  the  question  as  to  whether  such  Bill  or  any  provision 
or  provisions  thereof  is  or  are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution.^ 

The  High  Court,  which  consists  of  a  President  (who  is  ex  officio  an 
additional  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court)  and  6  ordinary  Judges,  has  full 
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original  jurisdiction  in  and  power  to  determine  all  matters  and  questions, 
whether  of  law  or  fact,  civil  or  criminal.  In  all  cases  in  which  questions 
arise  touching  the  validity  of  any  law  having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  the  High  Court  alone  exercises  original  jurisdiction.  The  High 
Court  on  Circuit  acta  as  an  appeal  court  from  the  Circuit  Court. 

The  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  consists  of  the  Chief  Justice  or  some  other 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  2  ordinary  Judges  of  the  High  Court.  It 
deals  with  appeals  by  persons  convicted  on  indictment  where  the  appellant 
obtains  a  certificate  from  the  trial  Judge  that  the  ease  is  a  fit  one  for  appeal, 
or,  in  case  such  certificate  is  refused,  where  the  court  itself,  on  appeal  from 
such  refusal,  grants  leave  of  appeal.  The  appeal  is  heard  and  determined  by 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  on  the  report  of  the  ofiicial  stenographer 
present  at  the  trial,  with  power  to  the  court  to  hear  further  evidence  or  to 
refer  any  matter  back  for  report  by  the  trial  judge.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  is  final,  unless  that  court  or  the  Attorney-General 
certifies  that  the  decision  involves  a  point  of  law  of  exceptional  pubho 
importance,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  an  appeal  should  be  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Central  Criminal  Com’t  consists  of  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  to 
whom  is  assigned,  for  the  time  being,  the  duty  of  acting  as  such  court.  The 
Court  sits  at  such  times  and  in  such  places  as  the  President  of  the  High 
Court  may  direct,  and  tries  criminal  cases  which  are  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Circuit  Court  or  which  may  be  sent  forward  to  it  for  trial  from  the 
Circuit  Court  on  the  application  of  the  Attorney-General  or  the  accused 
person.  The  Central  Criminal  Comt  invariably  sits  in  Dublin. 

The  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  circuits  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Circuit  Court.  The  President  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  ex  officio  an  additional 
judge  of  the  High  Court.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  civil  proceedings 
is  limited  to  £600  in  contract  and  tort  and  £2,000  in  equity,  save  by 
consent  of  the  parties,  in  which  event  the  jurisdiction  is  unlimited.  In 
criminal  matters,  it  has  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  except  murder,  treason, 
piracy  and  allied  offences.  The  Circuit  Court  acts  as  an  appeal  court  from 
the  District  Court. 

The  District  Court  has  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  a  large  number  of 
criminal  cases  where  the  offence  is  not  of  a  serious  nature.  In  civil  matters 
the  Court  has  jurisdiction  in  contract  and  tort  (except  slander,  Ubel,  criminal 
conversation,  seduction,  slander  of  title,  malioious  prosecution  and  false 
imprisonment)  where  the  claim  does  not  exceed  £50. 

All  criminal  cases,  except  those  of  a  minor  nature,  are  tried  by  a  judge 
and  a  jiuy  of  12.  Juries  are  also  used  in  very  many  civil  cases.  In  a 
criminal  case  the  jury  must  be  unanimous  in  reaching  a  verdict,  but  in  a 
civil  case  the  agreement  of  9  members  is  sufficient. 


FINANCE 


Receipts  (In  £1,000): 

Customs  .... 

1957-58 

Actual 

44,392 

1958-59 

Estimated 

45,780 

Special  import  levy  .... 

2,490 

1,178 

Income,  profit  and  super  taxes 

28,045 

27,890 

Excise  ....... 

17,363 

17,415 

Post  Office  ...... 

8,180 

8,600 

Stamp  duties  ..... 

2,000 

1,985 

Estate,  etc.,  duties  .... 

Motor  vehicle  duties  .... 

2,680 

2,660 

6,683 

5,400 

Total  (all  items  included) 

.  122,921 

124,733 
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Expenditure  (in  £1,000)  : 

Agriculture,  land  division,  etc.  .... 

Education,  science,  art  (esoluding  superannuation)  . 
Social  welfare  ....... 

Debt  service  ........ 

Post  Office  (excluding  superannuation  and  debt  service) 
Police  ......... 

Army  and  Army  Pensions  ..... 

Superannuation  ....... 

Health  Services  ....... 

Total  (all  items  Included) 


1957-58 

1958-59 

Actual 

Estimated 

18,333 

19,164 

12,913 

13,487 

25,511 

25,283 

22,900 

24,812 

6,991 

7,163 

3,839 

4,060 

7,728 

8,054 

3,368 

3,643 

8,122 

8,193 

139,220 

136,474 

Expenditure  on  items  treated  as  proper  to  be  defrayed  from  borrowing  in 
1957-68  was  £10,417,000  and  the  estimate  for  1958-59  is  £11,741,000. 

On  31  March  1958  the  liabilities  were  as  follows:  Exchequer  BiUs, 
£17,000,000 ;  Ways  and  Means  Advances,  £92,906,993 ;  3^%  Fourth  National 
Loan,  1950-70,  £3,597,466;  3|%  Financial  Agreement  Loan,  1953-58, 
£1,255,033;  3^%  National  Security  Loan,  196&-61,  £5,680,006;  3% 

Exchequer  Bonds,  1965-70,  £20,195,331;  3J%  Exchequer  Bonds,  1965-70, 
£26,682,829 ;  Savings  Certificates,  £22,000,620 ;  6%  National  Loan,  1962-72, 
£17,200,600;  4^%  National  Loan,  1973-78,  £20,998,050;  4J%  National 
Loan,  1976-80,  £18,488,720;  6%  National  Savings  Bonds,  1971-81, 

£19,564,850;  5h%  National  Loan,  1966,  £6,607,626;  6%  National  Loan, 
1967,  £20,421,963;  Prize  Bonds,  £8,049,130;  capitalized  value  of  State 
contributions  under  Housmg  Act,  1932,  £32,354,000;  other  liabilities, 
£46,894,000;  total,  413,161,000. 

The  assets  on  the  same  date  were:  Electricity  scheme,  £64,650,000; 
local  loans  fund,  £84,614,000;  purchase  of  creameries,  £1,265,000;  turf 
development,  £11,806,000;  road  fund,  £1,709,000;  national  loan  sinking 
funds,  £2,247,000;  shares  in  companies  established  under  state  auspices 
(sugar,  industrial  credit,  agricultural  credit,  industrial  alcohol,  national 
stud,  air  transport,  shipping,  insurance,  etc.),  £12,348,000;  exchequer 
balance,  £420,000;  national  development  fund  (winding-up  account), 
£1,995,000;  other  assets,  £60,764,000;  total,  £228,096,000. 

DEFENCE.  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  subject  to  the 
Defence  Act,  1954,  the  military  command  of  the  Defence  Forces  is  exercisable 
by  the  Government  through  the  Minister  for  Defence.  He  is  advised  by  a 
Council  of  Defence  consisting  of  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Defence,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Adjutant- 
General  and  the  Quartermaster-General. 

Estabhshments  provide  for  a  Permanent  Defence  Force  of  approximately 
13,000  all  ranks,  including  the  Air  Corps  and  the  Naval  Service.  The 
Defence  estimates  for  the  year  ending  31  March  1959  provide  for  approxi¬ 
mately  25,000  all  ranks  of  the  Reserve  Defence  Force.  Recruitment  is  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  Minimum  term  of  enlistment  for  the  Arniy  is  3  years  in 
the  Permanent  Defence  Force  with,  in  most  cases,  9  years  in  the  Reserve 
Defence  Force.  Suitable  men  may  complete  21  years’  service  in  the 
Permanent  Defence  Force.  For  the  Naval  Service,  enlistment  is  for  6  years 
in  the  Permanent  Defence  Force  and  6  years  in  the  Reserve  Defence  Force. 

The  Naval  Service  comprises  3  corvettes  and  3  auxihary  vessels. 

The  Air  Force  is  intended  mainly  as  a  home  defence  and  training  force. 
Equipment  includes  a  small  number  of  Seafire  fighters,  Provost  and  Vampire 
trainers  and  Anson  transport.  Its  strength  in  1968  was  891  all  ranks. 
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The  Defence  Estimates  for  the  year  ending  31  March  1959  provide  for 
an  expenditure  of  £6,208,660. 


PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  General  distribution  of  surface  (in  acres)  in  1957 :  Crops 
and  pasture,  11,765,000;  woods  and  plantations,  360,400;  other  land, 
including  grazed  mountain,  4,898,800;  total,  17,024,100. 

Area  (statute  acres)  under  principal  crops,  with  estimated  yield  (in  tons) : 


Area  Produce 


Crops 

5 

1956^ 

1957^ 

1955 

1956’- 

1957  * 

Wheat  . 

358,006 

339,600 

396,900 

399,176 

426,200 

502,100 

Oats 

.  645,174 

525,100 

455,300 

566,981 

635,600 

425,700 

Barley  . 

213,223 

236,200 

320,000 

246,272 

314,200 

400,700 

Rye 

3,117 

2,800 

2,700 

2,540 

2,400 

2,300 

Potatoes 

285,622 

283,400 

263,500 

2,113,603 

2,607,400 

2,318,800 

Turnips 

129,111 

118,700 

108,700 

2,246,531 

2,256,100 

2,142,300 

Mangels 

63,294 

62,300 

57,300 

1,259,551 

1,277,800 

1,181,400 

Sugar  beet 

65,238 

68,900 

70,900 

596,570 

629,900 

795,000 

Cabbage 

9,752 

26,900* 

96,545 

404,300 

Flax 

1,904 

1,200 

'  400 

325* 

200 

'”ioo 

Hay 

.  1,889,221 

1,896,600 

1,944,700 

4,241,797 

3,982,800 

4,044,900 

'  Estimates  calculated  from  sample  returns  (25%). 
*  Field  cabbage  including  kale.  *  Revised. 


Agricultural  output  for  the  year  1957  was  valued  at  £194,870,000. 

Livestock  at  1  June  1957:  Cattle,  4,462,600;  sheep,  3,723,400;  pigs, 
906,700;  horses,  260,700;  poultry,  14,726,300. 

Forestry.  The  total  area  of  state  forests  was  236,900  acres  in  1957. 

Fisheries.  The  number  of  vessels  and  men  engaged  in  fishing  in  the 
year  1957  were:  605  motor,  426  sail  and  1,180  row  boats;  men,  6,112. 
The  quantities  and  values  of  fish  landed  dming  1967  were :  Demersal  fish, 
269,722  cwt,  value  £693,330;  pelagic  fish,  272,753  cwt,  value  £213,789; 
shell  fish,  value  £239,968.  Total  value,  £1,147,087. 

Industry.  The  census  of  industrial  production  for  1956  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  details  of  the  gross  value  of  output  for  the  principal  manufacturing 
industries  (figures  in  brackets  are  the  p'oss  values  minus  cost  of  materials, 
including  fuel,  light  and  power) :  Grain  milling  and  animal  feeding  stulfs, 
£31,024,731  (£4,589,138);  tobacco,  £32,449,835  (£3,242,923);  creamery 
butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk  and  other  edible  milk  products,  £31,200,590 
(£2,913,985);  bacon  factories,  £20,126,973  (£2,661,872);  assembly,  con¬ 
struction  and  repair  of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles,  £11,986,110 
(£2,840,998);  bread,  biscuit  and  flour  confectionery,  £14,881,664 
(£5,614,782);  manufacture  of  sugar,  cocoa,  chocolate  and  su^ar  confec¬ 
tionery,  £16,363,521  (£4,690,032);  brewing,  £14,233,166  (£8,726,185); 
clothing  (wholesale  factories),  £13,884,017  (£6,624,385);  woollen  and  wor¬ 
sted  (excluding  clothing),  £11,529,015  (£3,653,913);  slaughtering,  prepara¬ 
tion  and  preserving  of  meat  other  than  by  bacon  factories,  £9,706,740 
(£1,673,383);  metal  trades,  £11,288,461  (£4,462,624);  printing,  publishing 
and  allied  trades,  £10,219,481  (£6,083,562);  manufacture  of  paper  and  paper 
products,  £8,789,460  (£3,086,444);  hosiery,  £7,283,667  (£3,046,091);  boot 
and  shoe  (wholesale  factories),  £6,616,809  (£2,814,576);  manufactures  of 
wood  and  cork  except  furniture,  £5,628,659  (£1,971,929);  structural  clay 
products,  asbestos  goods,  plaster,  gypsum,  cement  and  concrete  products, 
£6,875,394  (£3,045,071);  _  manufacture  of  electrical  machinery,  etc., 
£6,854,246  (£2,111,267);  jute,  canvas,  rayon,  nylon,  cordage  and  miscel- 
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laneous  textile  manufactures,  £4,682,962  (£1,581,220);  fellmongery,  tanning 
and  dressing  of  leather,  £4,738,956  (£1,078,489);  oil,  paint,  inlj  and  polish, 
£4,491,990  (£1,115,523);  linen  and  cotton  spinning,  weaving  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  £5,326,500  (£1,907,914);  fertilizer,  £4,319,433  (£996,768);  canning  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  manufacture  of  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  etc., 
£3,660,145  (£1,196,991);  manufacture  of  furniture  and  fixtures,  £3,640,883 
(£1,745,275);  manufacture  of  railroad  equipment,  £2,461,917  (£1,426,015); 
chemical  and  drug,  £2,458,071  (£1,170,332);  butter  blending,  margarine  and 
other  fats,  £1,708,958  (£329,057) ;  glass  and  glassware,  pottery,  china  and 
earthenware,  £2,156,729  (£1,239,378);  aerated  and  muieral  waters, 
£2,071,791  (£1,225,333);  manufacture  and  assembly  of  machinery  except 
electrical  equipment,  £1,604,249  (£736,847);  malting,  £1,937,221  (£689,08/); 
distilling,  £1,214,491  ^  (£544,163). 

^  Exclosive  of  excise  duty. 


COMMERCE 


Value  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  (excluding  bullion  and 
specie  and  goods  transhipped  under  bond)  for  calendar  years  (in  £) : 

1955  1956  1957 


Imports 

Exports 

Re-exports 


207,663,264 

107,151,908 

3,699,532 


182,848,621 

104,276,083 

3,850,850 


184,797,839 

126,968,001 

4,265,701 


The  values  of  the  chief  trading  classes  (exclusive  of_  parcel  post  and 
temporary  transactions)  are  shown  in  the  following  table  (in  £) : 


Class 

Live  animals .... 
Pood,  drink  and  tobacco 
Other  raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  . 


Imports 

1956  1957 


4,348,544 

26,465,885 


9,646,077 

29,844,858 


142,769,391  135,497,176 


Domestic  exports 
1956  1957 

45,386,324  64,344,566 

32,171,852  39,972,994 

21,859,986  26,048,232 


Distribution  of  trade,  by  principal  countries  of  origin  in  the  case  of 
imports  and  destination  in  the  case  of  exports  (in  £) : 


Country 

Great  Britain 
Northern  Ireland  . 

India  .... 
Pakistan 

Federation  of  Malaya 
British  West  Africa 
Canada 

British  West  Indies 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
Argentina 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 
Italy  .... 
Japan  .... 
Netherlands  . 

Netherlands  West  Indies 
Spain  .... 
Sweden 

TI.S.A . 


Imports 


1966 

101,350,042 

3,376,313 

2,806,434 

600,262 

1,043,377 

976,876 

4,552,837 

1,120,419 

2,812,989 

914,226 

862,129 

3,142,715 

810,104 

3,762,636 

2,414,950 

7,961,851 

1,582,620 

1,676,731 

4,776,320 

1,247,813 

1,072,601 

3,510,091 

13,709,328 


1957 
97,024,236 
8,537,672 
6,028,074 
729,919 
778,147 
1,388,898 
3,738,223 
1,366,916 
3,926,441 
841,530 
753,244 
3,749,112 
1,453,127 
2,557,104 
3,100,686 
6,947,634 
1,452,932 
1,444,115 
4,688,956 
741,684 
840,107 
2,861,881 
10,624,108 


Domestic  exports 


1956 

70,611,625 

15,404,840 

142,586 

7,058 

534,042 

94,562 

430,810 

316,473 

57,630 

19,407 

663 

1,908,298 

40,940 

119,800 

3,593,243 

2,319,242 

684,324 

149,131 

1,766,831 

663 

878,068 

294,443 

3,155,249 


1957 

78,117,096 

21,692,247 

281,656 

3.738 

221,000 

45,662 

786,607 

387,989 

90,660 

49,646 

7,629 

1,583,016 

80,713 

259,099 

1,878,593 

3,272,217 

927,510 

169,164 

988,941 

360 

1,340,093 

680,061 

3,959,468 
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Trade  with  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns)  in  £  sterling: 

1938  1965  1966  1957  1968 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  22,965,064  97,325,321  89,712,709  109,376,289  109,301,976 

Exports  from  D,K.  ,  20,281,625  108,323,968  103,008,479  102,732,239  108,926,362 

Ee-exports  from  U,K,  5,703,016  6,569,300  6,794,190  7,654,262  8,161,367 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  The  principal  ports  are  Dublin,  Cobh,  Dun  Laoghaire,  Cork, 
Galway,  Waterford,  Rosslare,  Limerick  and  Dundalk.  Net  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  dtuing  the  year  1957 : 
Entered,  9,322,  of  8,805,153  net  tons ;  cleared,  9,363,  of  8,870,121  net  tons. 

There  are  454  miles  of  inland  navigation,  including  the  Grand  Canal, 
208  miles ;  the  Royal  Canal,  96  miles,  and  the  Shannon  navigation,  150  miles. 
The  traffic  carried  during  1957  was  (in  tons) :  Grand  Canal,  89,644 ;  Royal 
Canal,  nil;  Shannon  navigation,  37,319. 

Roads.  At  31  March  1957  there  were  50,770  miles  of  public  roads, 
consisting  of  9,854  miles  of  main  roads  (important  through  routes),  39,854 
miles  of  county  roads  (rimal  roads  of  more  local  importance)  and  1,062  miles 
of  county  borough  and  imban  roads  (urban  roads  of  more  local  importance). 

Number  of  hcensed  motor  vehicles  in  1957:  Private  cars,  135,013; 
public-service  vehicles,  6,565;  commercial  goods  vehicles,  43,233;  agri¬ 
cultural  tractors,  34,397 ;  motor  cycles,  28,571. 

The  total  number  of  miles  run  by  road  motor  passenger  vehicles  of  the 
omnibus  tj^fe  during  1957  was  49,315,693.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  311,899,267  and  the  gross  receipts  from  passengers  were 
£5,689,072. 


Railways.  The  total  length  of  road,  first  track,  of  railways  open  for 
traffic  at  the  end  of  the  year  1957,  including  the  mileage  of  railways  situated 
partly  in  Northern  Ireland,  was  2,492.  The  length  of  road,  first  track, 
actually  situated  in  the  state,  is  2,221  miles,  of  which  91%  is  constructed  to 
standard  gauge. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  was  acquired  jointly  by  the  Governments 
of  the  Irish  Republic  and  Northern  Ireland  on  1  Sept.  1953  and  was  operated 
by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Board  up  to  30  Sept.  1958  when  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  Governments  terminated.  The  portion  operating  in 
the  Republic  was  merged  with  Coras  lompair  iSii'eann  on  1  Oct.  1958. 


Railway  statistics 

Passengers  (no.)  ...... 

Miles  rim  by  coaching  trains 
Merchandise  and  mineral  traffic  conveyed  (tons) 
Livestock  conveyed  (no.) 

Miles  run  by  freight  trains 
Gross  receipts  (£) ' 

Bicpendlture  (£) ' . 


1956  1956 

17,240,418  16,201,070 

7,963,013  7,863,666 

3,168,254  2,  765,600 

843,095  915,830 

4,036,060  3,747,693 

18,911,657  19,083,449 

20,176,185  20,160,999 

.  Dr.  1,249,842  Dr.  1,077,660 
.  Dr.  200,768 » Dr.  342,734 
.Dr.  1,450,610  Dr.  1,420,284 
Relates  to  the  entire  transport  undertaking  of  railway  companies 
MrTices.  Pigui'es  shown  relate  to  the  year  ended  31  March  following  for 
Eireann,  to  the  year  ended  30  Sept,  for  Great  Northern  Railway  Board  and 
year  for  other  railways. 

*  Includes  £202,618  in  respect  of  interest  on  the  Great  Northern  Railwav 
Liability.  '' 


Net  receipts  (£)  '■ 
Other  receipts  (£)  '■ 
Total  net  income  (£) 


1957 

16,897,838 

8,077,388 

2,532,204 

812,790 

3,582,636 


including  road 
C6ras  lompair 
to  the  calendar 

Board’s  Capital 


The  authorized  capital  in  1957  amounted  to  £28,663,543.  Capital  re¬ 
ceipts  were  £23,643,899,  and  the  capital  expenditure  was  £25,040,689,  which 
includes  £2,603,000  in  respect  of  amounts  provided  from  state  funds  in  the 
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year  ended  31  March.  1957.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Board.  In  1953  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  was 
acquired  by  the  Southern  and  Northern  Irish  Governments  and  was  opera¬ 
ted  by  a  Joint  Board  up  to  30  Sept.  1958.  The  purchase  price  of  the  under¬ 
taking  was  £4-5m.,  which  was  a  capital  liability  of  the  Board.  The  Board’s 
capital  expenditure  to  30  Sept.  1957  was  £994,229,  which  was  provided  by 
the  two  Governments  in  accordance  vdth  the  provisions  of  the  Acts. 

Post  (1958).  Number  of  post  ofiices,  2,282;  telegraph  offices,  1,427; 
telephone  subscribers,  88,794;  pubhc  telephones,  2,970;  telephone  ex¬ 
changes,  968. 

The  Minister  for  Posts  and  Telegraphs  is  also  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  the  Wireless  Broadcasting  Service.  There  were,  in  July  1958,  482,990 
holders  of  wireless  receiving  hcences. 

Aviation.  During  the  year  ended  31  March  1958,  445,626  passengers, 
13,138,100  lb.  of  cargo  and  3,530,280  lb.  of  mail  were  carried  on  the  air 
services  operated  by  Aer  Lingus. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

The  unit  of  currency  is  the  Irish  pound,  which  has  the  same  value  as 
the  £  sterling.  The  circulating  medium  consists  of  legal-tender  notes  and 
token  coinage.  The  Central  Bank  has  the  sole  right  of  issuing  legal-tender 
notes  and  token  coinage  is  issued  by  the  Minister  for  Finance  through  the 
Bank.  The  Central  Bank,  which  was  estabhshed  as  from  1  Feb.  1943,  in 
accordance  with  the  Central  Bank  Act,  1942,  replaced  the  Currency  Com¬ 
mission,  which  was  set  up  under  the  Currency  Act,  1927,  and  had  been 
responsible  inter  alia  for  the  regulation  of  the  note  issue.  In  addition  to 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Currency  Commission  the  Central  Bank 
has  the  power  of  receiving  non-interest-bearing  deposits  from  banks  and 
pubhc  authorities,  of  rediscounting  Exchequer  bills  and  bills  of  exchange, 
of  making  advances  to  banks  against  such  bills  or  against  Government 
securities,  of  fixing  and  pubhshing  rates  of  interest  for  rediscounting  bids, 
of  buying  and  selling  certain  Government  securities  and  of  collecting  and 
pubhshing  information  relating  to  monetary  and  credit  problems.  The 
capital  of  the  Bank  is  £40,000,  of  which  £24,000  has  been  paid  up  and  is 
held  by  the  Minister  for  Finance.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Currency 
Commission  its  paid-up  capital  was  returned  to  the  shareholding  banks. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central  Bank  consists  of  a  Governor, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Repubhc  on  the  advice  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  8  directors,  ah  appointed  by  the  Minister  for  Finance,  5  directly 
and  3  from  a  panel  prepared  by  the  Associated  Banks  (the  term  apphed  to 
the  8  shareholding  banks  associated  with  the  former  Currency  Commission). 

The  report  of  the  Central  Bank  for  1957-58  shows  that  the  volume  of 
the  legal-tender  note  issue  fluctuated  during  the  year  between  a  minimum 
of  £72,930,000  on  26  May  1957  and  a  maximum  of  £80,652,000  on  21  Dec. 
1957. 

The  aggregate  withdrawals  for  repatriation  through  the  Central  Bank 
and  the  Associated  Banks  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  1957  amounted 
to  £22,465,000.  Out  of  the  total  assets  of  the  legal- tender  note  fund,  amount¬ 
ing  to  £77,080,000  on  31  March  1958,  the  holdings  of  securities  of  maturity 
exceeding  12  months  amounted  to  £53,407,000. 

Total  notes  and  coins  in  circulation  in  March  1958  amounted  to 
£80,499,000. 

Banking  returns  (covering  assets  and  liabilities  both  within  the  State  and 
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elsewhere  and  representing  an  average  of  fignres  for  a  selected  date  in 
each  of  the  3  months,  April-June  1958):  Liahihties:  capital,  £8,262,000; 
reserves,  £11,434,000 ;  notes  in  circulation,  £8,337,000 ;  current,  deposit  and 
other  accounts,  £429,693,000;  acceptances,  £3,674,000;  other  liabilities, 
£15,196,000;  total,  £476,596,000.  Assets,  cash  £48,316,000;  money  at  caU, 
£37,510,000;  bills,  £23,142,000;  loans  and  advances,  £199,491,000 ;  invest¬ 
ments,  £149,394,000 ;  premises,  £4,115,000 ;  liabihty  of  customers  for  accept¬ 
ances,  £3,674,000;  other  assets,  £10,954,000;  total,  £476,596,000. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland,  founded  in  1783,  had  on  31  Dec.  1956,  a  capital  of 
£2,769,231;  rest,  £3,690,000;  deposits  (excluding  Government  accounts), 
£71'8m.  Other  banks  are  Hibernian  Bank,  Munster  and  Leinster 
Bank,  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Royal  Bank,  the  Ulster  Bank,  the 
Northern  Bank,  the  National  City  Bank  (afShated  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland) 
and  the  National  Bank.  The  latter  is  a  London  clearmg  bank. 

The  post  office  savings  bank  has  approximately  1,056,000  depositors  and 
the  amount  due  to  them  at  31  Deo.  1957  was  £76,008,000.  The  Trustee 
Savings  Banks  had  approximately  68,400  depositors  at  20  Nov.  1957  and 
the  amount  due  to  them  was  £12,100,000. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATION 

Of  the  Ieish  Republic  m  Great  Beitaiii 
(17  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  Hugh  James  McCann  (accredited  19  Feb.  1958). 

Counsellors.  F.  Biggar;  J.  P.  Slevin  (Economic). 

First  Secretaries.  V.  Iremonger;  Dr  D.  O’Sullivan  (Hprzcwllwre). 

The  Irish  Republic  also  maintains  embassies  in  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Spain,  U.S.A.  and  the  Vatican;  and 
legations  in  Argentina,  Austria,  Germany,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden, 
Svdtzerland  and  Turkey. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Irish  Republic 

Ambassador.  Sir  Alexander  Clutterbuck,  G.C.M.G.,  M.C. 

Counsellor.  G.  Kimber,  C.M.G. 

First  Secretary.  G.  D.  Anderson. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Central  Statistics  Office  (The  Castle,  Dubhn)  was 
established  in  June  1949,  and  is  attached  to  the  Department  ot  the  Taoiseach;  Director: 
M.  D.  McCarthy,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

The  Central  Statistics  Office  took  over  the  work  carried  out  since  1922  by  the  Statistics 
Branch,  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  which  in  turn  had  continued  the  statistical 
work  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (since  1900) 
and  by  the  Irish  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  London  (since  1919).  Vital  statistii-s 
from  1864,  annual  agricultural  statistics  prior  to  1900  and  decennial  census  of  population 
were  compiled  by  the  Registrar-General  for  Ireland.  The  population  censuses  were  earned 
out  in  1926,  1936  and  1946  by  the  Statistics  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  and  are  now  the  responsibility  of  the  Oentrai  Statistics  Office,  which  has  also,  as 
from  July  1950,  taken  over  from  the  Registrar-General  the  compilation  of  Vital  Statistics. 
The  Statistics  Act  1926  confers  wide  powers  for  the  collection,  compilation  and  publication  of 
statistics.  Other  Acts  under  which  statistics  are  collected  are  'Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  Customs  Consolidation  Act  and  Road  Transport  Act.  ’ 

Principal  publications  of  the  Oentrai  Statistics  Office  are  Irish  Statistical  Survey  (annually). 
Statistical  Abstract  (annually),  Census  of  Population  Reports,  Census  of  Industrial  Production 
Reports,  Trade  and  Shipping  Statistics  (annually  and  monthly),  Irish  Trade  Journal  and 
Statistical  Bulletin  (quarterly) 
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ISRAEL 

Medinat  Israel — State  op  Israel 

Israel  is  an  independent  sovereign  republic,  established  by  proclamation 
on  14  May  1948.  For  the  history  of  the  British  Mandate,  see  The  States¬ 
man’s  Year-Book,  1920-49,  under  Palestine. 

National  flag:  white  with  2  horizontal  blue  stripes,  the  blue  Shield 
of  David  in  the  centre. 

National  anthem:  Hatikvah  (The  Hope).  Words  by  IST.  N.  Imber 
(1878) ;  adopted  as  the  Jewish  National  Anthem  by  the  first  Zionist  Congress 
(1897). 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

A  proposal  to  enact  a  written  Constitution  has  been  rejected  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Knesset.  Instead  it  was  decided  to  enact  from  time  to 
time  fundamental  laws  which,  taken  together,  would  form  a  Constitution. 
The  first  such  law,  the  Law  of  the  Knesset,  was  passed  in  Feb.  1958.  There 
are,  however,  in  existence  a  number  of  ordinary  laws  dealing  with  con¬ 
stitutional  matters,  such  as  the  Law  and  Administration  Ordinance,  1948, 
the  Knesset  Elections  Law,  1955,  the  State  President  (Tenure)  Law,  1951, 
the  Judges  Law,  1953,  and  the  State  Comptroller  Law,  1949.  The  Law  of 
Return,  1950,  providing  the  ‘Every  Jew  shall  be  entitled  to  come  to  Israel 
as  an  immigrant’,  the  Nationality  Law,  1952,  and  the  Women’s  Equal 
Rights  Law,  1951,  also  belong  to  this  type  of  constitutional  legislation. 

The  Knesset,  a  one-chamber  parliament,  consists  of  120  members.  It 
is  elected  for  a  4-year  term  by  secret  ballot  and  universal  direct  suffrage. 
The  system  of  election  is  by  proportional  representation. 

The  Knesset,  in  April  1959,  was  composed  as  follows:  Mapai  (Labour 
Party),  40;  Herut,  15;  General  Zionists,  13;  National  Religious  Front 
(Hapoel  Hamizrahi  and  Mizrahi),  11;  Ahdut  Avoda,  10;  Mapam  (United 
Workers  Party),  9 ;  Agudat  Israel  and  Poalei  Agifdat  Israel,  6 ;  Communists, 
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6;  Progressives,  6;  Arab  Democrats,  2;  Progress  and  Work  (Arab),  2; 
Agriculture  and  Development  (Arab),  1. 

President  of  the  State.  Izhak  Ben-Zvi  (elected  8  Dec.  1952  by  60  to  45 
votes;  re-elected  unopposed  28  Oct.  1957).  The  President  of  the  State  is 
elected  by  the  Elnesset  by  secret  ballot  by  a  simple  majority;  his  term  of 
office  is  5  years. 

The  coahtion  government  was,  in  April  1959,  composed  as  follows : 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Defence.  David  Ben-Gurion  (Mapai). 

Foreign  Affairs.  Mrs  Golda  Meir  (Mapai).  Finance.  Levi  Eshkol 
(Mapai).  Labour.  Mordecai  Namir  (Mapai).  Social  Welfare.  Peretz 
Naphtali  (Mapai).  Police.  Behor  Shitreet  (Mapai).  Agriculture.  Kaddish 
Luz  (Mapai).  Education  and  Culture.  Zalman  Aranne  (Mapai).  Trade  and 
Industry.  Pinhas  Sapir  (Mapai).  Interior.  Israel  Bar-Yehuda  (Ahdut 
Avoda).  Communications.  Moshe  Carmel  (Ahdut  Avoda).  Development. 
Mordecai  Bentov  (Mapam).  Health  and  Posts.  Israel  Barzilai  (Mapam). 
Justice.  Pinhas  Rosen  (Progressive).  Religious  Affairs.  Jaaqob  Moshe 
Toledano. 


Local  Government 

Local  authorities  are  of  three  kinds,  namely,  municipal  corporations, 
local  councils  and  regional  coimcils.  Their  status,  powers  and  duties  are 
prescribed  by  statute.  Regional  Councils  are  local  authorities  set  up  in 
agricultural  areas  and  include  all  the  agricultural  settlements  in  the  area 
imder  their  jurisdiction.  AU  local  authorities  exercise  their  authority 
mainly  by  means  of  bye-laws  approved  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Their  revenue  is  derived  from  rates  imposed  with  the  approval  of  that 
Minister.  Local  authorities  are  elected  for  a  4-year  term  of  office. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  area  of  Israel,  within  the  boundaries  defined  by  the  armistice  agree¬ 
ments  with  Egypt,  Jordan,  the  Lebanon  and  Syria,  is  20,700  sq.  km  (7,993 
sq.  miles),  with  a  total  population  (1  Jan.  1958)  of  1,976,000,  of  whom 
1,760,000  were  Jews,  144,600  Moslems,  45,000  Christians  and  20,000  Druzes. 
Density  of  population,  94  per  sq.  km.  For  details  of  the  boundaries  see 
The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1951,  p.  1166,  and  map. 

Crude  birth  rate  per  1,000  population  of  Jewish  population  (1957),  26-09 ; 
non- Jewish,  46-86;  crude  death  rate,  Jewish,  6-2;  non-Jewish,  9-5;  in¬ 
fantile  mortality  rate  per  1,000  live  births,  Jewish,  33-29 ;  non-Jewish,  62-12. 

On  23  Jan.  1950  the  Knesset  proclaimed  Jerusalem  the  capital  of  the 
state.  Population  of  the  3  main  towns:  Jerusalem  (Israeli  part  only) 
150,000;  Haifa,  160,000;  Tel- Aviv/ Jaffa,  371,000. 

The  official  languages  are  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

Immigration 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  Jewish  immigrants  entering 
Palestine  (Israel),  including  persons  entering  as  travellers  who  subsequently 
registered  as  immigrants.  For  a  year-by-year  break-down  see  The  States¬ 
man’s  Year-Book,  1961,  p.  1167. 

1919-32  84,093  1940^7  92,563  1952-65  87,496  1967  71  000 

1933-39  218,099  1948-61  702,779  1956  64,925  1958  26’950 
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In  1957  about  60%  of  the  immigrants  came  from  Eastern  Europe;  in 
1956,  82%  came  from  North  Africa.  During  the  period  1948-57,  43-4% 
came  from  Europe,  28-8%  from  Asia,  24-8%  from  Africa,  0-8%  from 
America;  2-2%  were  unclassified. 

The  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  which,  in  accordance  with  Article  IV 
of  the  Palestine  Mandate,  played  a  leading  role  in  laying  the  political, 
economic  and  social  foundations  on  which  the  State  of  Israel  was  established, 
continues  to  be  instrumental  in  organizing  immigration  and  ensuring  the 
absorption  of  immigrants  in  Israel.  Its  headquarters  are  divided  between 
Jerusalem  and  New  York. 


RELIGION 

Religious  affairs  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  Ministry,  with 
departments  for  the  Christian,  Moslem  and  Druze  communities.  The  reli¬ 
gious  affairs  of  each  community  remain  under  the  full  control  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  authorities  concerned:  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  the  Sephardic  and 
Ashkenasic  Chief  Rabbis,  in  the  case  of  the  Christians,  the  heads  of  the 
various  communities,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Moslems,  the  Kadis.  The 
Druzes  were  officially  recognized  in  1957  as  an  autonomous  religious  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Jewish  Sabbath  and  Holy  Days  are  observed  as  days  of  rest  in  the 
pubhc  services.  Pull  provision  is,  however,  made  for  the  free  exercise  of 
other  faiths,  and  for  the  observance  by  their  adherents  of  their  respective 
days  of  rest  and  Holy  Days. 

'  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  proposed,  in  its  resolution 
of  29  Nov.  1947,  the  establishment  of  an  international  regime  for  the 
Jerusalem  area.  The  Israel  Government  made  the  counter-proposal  of  an 
international  regime  concerning  itself  exclusively  with  the  supervision  and 
protection  of,  and  access  to,  the  holy  places  and  sites.  Most  of  these  are 
situated  in  Jordan-held  territory.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  the  General 
Assembly  in  Dec.  1950,  but  no  conclusion  was  reached. 


EDUCATION 

The  school  system  in  Israel  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  and  comprises  kindergarten,  primary,  secondary  and  technical 
schools.  The  Hebrew  University,  founded  in  1926,  is  an  independent  centre 
of  higher  education  and  research. 

A  law  passed  by  the  Knesset  on  12  Sept  1949  provides  for  free  and  com¬ 
pulsory  primary  education  from  6  to  14  years  of  age.  Youths  in  the  age 
groups  14-18,  who  have  not  completed  their  primary  schoohng,  must  attend 
special  classes. 

The  State  Education  Law  of  12  Aug.  1953  established  a  unified  state- 
controlled  elementary  school  system  with  a  provision  for  special  religious 
schools.  The  standard  curriculum  for  all  elementary  schools  is  issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  with  a  possibihty  of  adding  supplementary  sub¬ 
jects  comprising  not  more  than  25%  of  the  total  syllabus.  Many  schools  in 
towns  are  private,  a  number  are  maintained  by  municipalities  and  some  are 
administered  by  teachers’  co-operative  or  trustees. 

Statistics  relating  to  schools  under  government  supervision,  1957-58: 
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Type  of  school 

Elementary  .  .  .  .  . 

Secondary  (including  evening  classes) 
Teachers’  training  colleges 
Vocational  schools  .... 
Agricultural  schools 
Arab  schools  ..... 


Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

1,099 

13,483 

321,216 

90 

1,606 

19,569 

26 

637 

6,022 

62 

646 

7,635 

37 

464 

6,599 

126 

1,053 

27,449 

There  are  also  a  number  of  private  schools  maintained  by  religious 
foundations — Jewish,  Christian  and  Moslem — and  also  by  private  societies. 
The  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem  comprises  faculties  of  the  humani¬ 
ties,  social  sciences,  law,  science,  medicine  and  agriculture.  In  1958  it  had 
641  professors,  lecturers  and  instructors,  and  4,014  students. 

The  Institute  of  Technology  in  Haifa  had,  in  1958,  8  faculties  with  434 
teachers  and  2,284  students.  Affiliated  is  a  technical  high  school  (660 
students).  The  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  in  Rehovoth  is  engaged  in 
research  in  chemistry,  physics  and  biology.  The  school  of  law  and  economics 
Tel-Aviv  had,  in  1958,  3  faculties  and  an  institute  of  accountancy,  with 
116  teachers  and  1,286  full-time  students.  In  1958  the  Tel  Aviv  University 
had  60  teachers  and  278  students. 

In^  1955  the  religious  Bar-Ilan  University  was  opened  at  Ramat  Gan. 
In  19o8  it  had  4  faculties  (Jewish  Studies,  Natural  Sciences,  Social  Sciences, 
Philology),  60  teachers  and  240  students. 


Cinemas  (1958). 
120,000. 


There  were  181  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  over 


Newspapers  (1958).  There  were  19  daily  newspapers,  including  13  in 
Hebrew,  2  in  German,  1  in  English,  1  in  Arabic,  1  in  French,  1  in  Hungarian, 
with  a  total  circulation  of  about  500,000. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE 

In  1957  Israel  had  106  hospitals  with  over  12,000  beds.  Of  these,  the 
Malben  organization  which  cares  for  handicapped  immigrants,  maintains 
4  hospitals  with  647  beds  and  15  old-age  homes  with  4,500  residents.  The 
Women’s  International  Zionist  Organization  has  a  number  of  children’s 
homes,  creches  and  kindergartens  as  well  as  vocational  schools  and  training 
institutions  for  nurses.  “ 


JUSTICE 

Law.  Under  the  Law  and  Administrative  Ordinance,  5708/1948,  the 
first  law  passed  by  the  Provisional  Council  of  State,  the  law  of  Israel  is 
the  law  which  was  obtaining  in  Palestine  on  14  May  1948  in  so  far  as  it  is 
not  in  conflict  with  that  Ordinance  or  any  other  law  passed  by  the  Israel 
legislature  and  with  such  modifications  as  result  from  the  establishment  of 
the  State  and  its  authorities. 

Capital  punishinent  was  abolished  in  1954,  except  for  support  given  to 
the  Nazis  and  for  high  treason. 

'The  law  of  Palestine  was  derived  from  three  main  sources,  namely, 
Ottomsm  law,  English  law  (Common  Law  and  Equity),  and  the  taw  enacted 
by  the  Palestine  legislature,  which  to  a  great  extent  was  modelled  on  English 
law.  The  Ottoman  law  in  its  turn  was  derived  from  three  main  sources, 
namely,  Moslem  law  which  had  survived  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  French 
law  adapted  by  the  Ottomans  and  the  personal  law  of  the  non-Moslem 
communities. 

CouETs.  The  courts  are  either  civil  or  religious  courts. 

The  following  are  the  civil  courts : 
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Municipal  courts,  established  in  certain  municipal  areas,  have  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  offences  against  municipal  regulations  and  bye-laws  and 
certain  specified  offences  committed  within  a  mimicipal  area. 

Magistrates’  courts,  estabhshed  in  each  district  and  sub-district,  have 
limited  jurisdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  matters. 

District  courts,  sitting  at  Jerusalem,  Tel-Aviv  and  Haifa,  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  as  courts  of  first  instance,  in  aU  civil  matters  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  magistrates’  courts,  and  in  all  criminal  matters,  and  as  appellate  courts 
from  magistrates’  courts  and  mimicipal  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  first  instance  (sitting 
as  a  High  Court  of  Justice  dealing  mainly  with  administrative  matters)  and 
as  an  appellate  court  from  the  district  courts  (sitting  as  a  Court  of  Civil 
Appeal  or  as  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal). 

In  addition,  there  are  various  tribunals  for  special  classes  of  cases,  such 
as  the  Rents  Tribimals  and  the  Tribunals  for  the  Prevention  of  Profiteering 
and  Speculation.  Settlement  Officers  deal  with  disputes  with  regard  to  the 
ownership  or  possession  of  land  in  settlement  areas  constituted  under  the 
Land  (Settlement  of  Title)  Ordinance. 

The  rehgious  comts  are : 

The  Rabbinical  courts  of  the  Jewish  community  have  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  matters  of  marriage  and  divorce,  alimony  and  confirmation  of  wills 
of  members  of  their  commimity  other  than  foreigners,  concurrent  jxu-isdiction 
with  the  civil  courts  in  such  matters  of  members  of  their  community  who 
are  foreigners  if  they  consent  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  civil  courts  in  aU  other  matters  of  personal  status  of  aU  members  of 
their  commrmity,  whether  foreigners  or  not,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties 
to  the  action,  save  that  such  courts  may  not  grant  a  decree  of  dissolution  of 
marriage  to  a  foreign  subject. 

The  courts  of  the  several  recognized  Christian  communities  have  a 
similar  jurisdiction  over  members  of  their  respective  communities. 

The  Moslem  religious  courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of 
personal  status  over  Moslems  who  are  not  foreigners,  and  over  Moslems  who 
are  foreigners,  if  under  the  law  of  their  nationahty  they  are  subject  in  such 
matters  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Moslem  rehgious  courts. 

Where  any  action  of  personal  status  involves  persons  of  different  religious 
communities,  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  wih  decide  which  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction,  and  whenever  a  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  case  is  one  of  personal  status  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a  religious 
court,  the  matter  must  be  referred  to  a  special  tribunal  composed  of  2 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  president  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
rehgious  community  concerned  in  Israel. 


FINANCE 

The  budget  year  runs  from  1  April  to  31  March.  The  main  items  are  as 
follows  (in  I£1,000;  I£5-046  =  £1  sterling): 


ReYenue 

Actual 

1956-57 

Estimates 

1958-59 

Expenditure 

Actual 

1956-57 

Estimates 

1958-59 

Income  tax  . 

178,823 

250,000 

President’s  ofBoe 

91 

122 

Customs 

80,492 

120,000 

Knesset 

1,641 

2,154 

Fuel 

34,705 

43,500 

Ministers 

205 

236 

Excise  duty : 

Tobacco 

21,348 

32,000 

Prime  Minister’s 
office  . 

2,662 

2,950 

Drinks 

9,683 

11,000 

Einance 

17,765 

20,116 

Cement 

21,478 

32,000 

Defence 

107,930 

195,350 

Tyres . 

2,191 

3,000 

Health  . 

29,314 

36,000 

Purchase  tax  and 
overseas  travel  tax 

41,965 

80,250 

Religious  affairs 
Foreign  affairs 

3,325 

12,074 

4,014 

12,700 
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Actual 

Estimates 

Actua 

Estimates 

Reyenue 

1956-67 

1968-59 

Expenditure 

1956-57 

1958-59 

Urban  property  tax 

2,678 

5,000 

Education 

54,619 

73,302 

Rural  property  tax 
Revenue  stamps  (in¬ 
cluding  entertain- 

933 

1,000 

Agriculture 

Trade  and  industry . 
Police  . 

7,399 

4,450 

25,713 

10,220 

5,052 

27,600 

ment  tax)  . 

7,942 

8,250 

3,950 

Justice  . 

4,164 

6,640 

Licences 

3,525 

Social  welfare . 

11,848 

16,800 

Land  registration  . 
Defence  Levy  and 

2,797 

3,500 

Labour  . 

Min.  of  Development 

28,345 

734 

46,140 

1,215 

Stamp  tax  . 

— 

44,500 

Interior  . 

2,445 

3,425 

Death  duties  . 

Post  and  transport 

338 

1,000 

Local  authorities 
OomptroUer-G-eneral 

1,900 

1,590 

3,250 

2,313 

services 

6,908 

11,550 

Technical  aid  . 

2,998 

Q-ennan  reparations 

73,372 

72,000 

Pensions 

1,962 

4,000 

U.S.  grants 

Foreign  loans  , 

66,862 

79,382 

74,000 

128,000 

Debts  and  interest  . 
Subsidies  on  essen- 

92,011 

110,812 

Interior  loans . 

25,865 

36,500 

tial  commodities  . 
Development  . 

25,096 

237,289 

38,600 

388,560 

Total  (all  items)  . 

766,247 

1,197,900 

Total  (all  items  . 

770,1.32 

1,197,900 

DEFENCE 

The  Defence  Service  Law  of  8  Sept.  1949,  as  amended  in  Feb.  1950  and 
Aug.  1962,  provides  a  compulsory  2|^-year  conscription  for  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  26  and  a  2-year  conscription  for  men  in  the  age-group  of 
27-29  years.  Unmarried  women  aged  18-26  serve  2  years.  The  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service  includes  a  period  of  agricultural  training.  Men  up 
to  the  age  of  49  and  childless  women  up  to  the  age  of  34  are  liable  for  service 
in  the  reserves  for  consecutive  periods  of  14r-31  days  a  year.  In  addition, 
aU  are  liable  to  1  day’s  service  per  month.  Officers  and  n.c.o.s  are  liable  to 
an  additional  1  week’s  service  per  year.  The  war-time  strength  of  the 
defence  forces  is  about  260,000. 

Men  over  49  years  are  exempted  from  service  in  the  reserves,  but  may 
volunteer  for  Civil  Defence.  Women  exempted  from  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  on  religious  grounds  are  to  be  employed  in  agricultural  work,  service 
in  new  immigrant’s  centres  or  service  in  other  institutions. 

The  highest  army  rank  is  that  of  Major-General  (Rav  Alouf),  and  the 
Chief-of-Staff,  who  is  the  C.-in-C.,  holds  that  rank.  A  divisional  commander 
is  a  Brigadier  {Alouf),  and  a  brigade  commander  a  Colonel  {Alouf  Mishne). 

The  Navy  includes  2  destroyers,  4  frigates,  2  submarines  (acquired  from 
Britain  in  1958),  a  patrol  vessel,  12  motor  torpedo-boats,  6  motor  launches, 
a  depot  ship,  and  3  flotillas  of  landing  craft.  The  former  Nautical  School 
in  Haifa  has  been  re-organized  as  a  Naval  Officers’  School  in  Acre. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  persomiel  strength  of  about  12,000,  with  400  air¬ 
craft.  In  1958  it  consisted  of  5  interceptor  squadrons  flying  Mystfere  jet- 
fighters,  6  squadrons  of  jet-powered  Ouragan  fighter-bombers,  and  an  all- 
weather  fighter  squadron  of  twin-jet  Vautours. 

PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  In  the  coastal  plain  (Sharon,  Emek  Hefer  and  Shephelah) 
mixed  farming,  poultry  raising,  citriculture  and  vineyards  are  the  main 
agricultural  activities.  The  Emek  (the  Valley  of  Jezreel)  is  the  main 
agricultural  centre  of  Israel.  Mixed  farming  is  to  be  found  throughout  the 
valleys;  the  subtropical  Beisan  and  Jordan  plainlands  are  also  centres  of 
banana  plantations  and  fish  breeding.  In  Galilee,  mixed  farming,  olive  and 
tobacco  plantations  prevail.  The  HiUs  of  Ephraim  are  a  vineyard  centre  • 
many  parts  of  the  hill  country  are  under  afforestation.  In  the  northern 
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Negev  fanning  has  been  aided  by  the  Y arkon  Negev  water  pipeline.  Farther 
south,  much  of  the  territory  is  desert;  agricultural  observation  stations 
have  been  established  in  this  area.  The  total  cultivated  area  in  the  Negev 
exceeds  l-5m.  dunams  (4  dunams  =  1  acre);  about  l'3m.  dunams  were 
under  cultivation  in  1957.  Agricultural  products  grown  in  the  Negev  in¬ 
clude  barley,  sorghum,  wheat,  sunflowers,  vegetables  and  fruit.  In  1957 
there  were  over  80  agricultmal  settlements  in  the  Negev  with  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  15,000. 

A  land- utilization  survey  has  graded  the  country  as  follows:  3,395,550 
dunams  suitable  for  all  types  of  cultivation,  697,540  dimams  suitable  for 
plantations,  3,317,800  dunams  suitable  for  pasture,  882,500  dimams  suitable 
for  afforestation,  503,960  dunams  unfit  for  any  type  of  cultivation.  The 
draining  of  the  Huleh  marshes  in  the  north  has  added  some  15,000  acres  to 
the  land  reserve. 

The  area  under  cultivation  (in  1,000  dunams)  in  1957-58  was  3,900,  of 
which  unirrigated  field  crops  oc-cupied  2,385;  irrigated  field  crops,  375; 
citrus  and  other  fruits,  635 ;  vegetables,  potatoes  and  groundnuts,  300 ;  fish¬ 
ponds,  41.  Industrial  crops,  such  as  cotton  and  sugar-beet,  have  successfully 
been  introduced. 

Livestock  (1957)  included  140,000  cattle,  281,000  sheep  and  goats, 
49,000  draught  animals,  4.2m.  laying  hens. 

Characteristic  tjrpes  of  rural  settlement  are,  among  others,  the  following : 
(1)  The  Kibbutz  and  Kvutza  (communal  collective  settlement),  where  all 
property  and  earnings  are  coUectiveiy  owned  and  work  is  collectively 
organized.  (2)  The  Moshav  Ovdim  (workers’  co-operative  smallholders’ 
settlement)  which  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  mutual  aid  and  equality 
of  opportunity  between  the  members,  all  farms  being  equal  In  size ;  hired 
labour  is  prohibited.  (3)  The  Moshav  SAitufi  (co-operative  settlement), 
which  is  based  on  collective  ownership  and  economy  as  in  the  Kibbutz,  but 
with  each  family  having  its  own  house  and  being  responsible  for  its  own 
domestic  services.  (4)  The  Moshav  (smallholders’  settlement),  which 
resembles  the  moshav  ovdim  but  lacks  the  latter’s  rigid  ideological  basis; 
hired  labour,  for  instance,  is  permitted.  (5)  The  Moshava  (village),  in  which 
land  and  property  are  privately  o’wned  and  every  resident  is  responsible  for 
his  own  well-being.  At  1  Jan.  1957,  of  the  834  rural  settlements  in  Israel, 
228  were  kibbutzim  (population,  79,688),  289  moshvei  ovdim  (101,777),  25 
moshavim  shitufiim  (4,218),  71  moshavot  and  moshavim  (82,127),  103  Arab 
villages  (130,951),  and  34  new  immigrant  settlements  (32,607). 

Mining.  The  most  valuable  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  the 
potash,  bromine  and  other  salt  deposits  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  are  exploited 
by  the  Dead  Sea  Works,  Ltd.  Geological  research  and  exploitation  of 
the  natural  resources  in  the  Negev  are  undertaken  by  the  Israel  Mining 
Corporation.  Copper  is  being  worked  at  Timna  near  Eilat.  Phosphate 
production  in  1957  was  152,000  tons;  potash,  1957,  79,000  tons. 

Oil  was  first  discovered  in  Sept.  1955  at  Heletz  in  the  Negev.  Twenty-one 
oilwells  were  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1958;  their  average  daily  production 
was  1,500  bbls. 

Industry.  A  wide  range  of  products  is  manufactured,  processed  or 
finished  in  the  country,  including  chemicals,  metal  products,  textiles,  tyres, 
diamonds,  paper,  plastics,  leather  goods,  glass  and  ceramics,  building 
materials,  precision  instruments,  tobacco,  foodstuffs,  electric  goods,  includ¬ 
ing  refrigerators  and  radios.  The  textile  industry  had  122,500  spindles 
working  at  the  end  of  1957. 
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A  law  for  the  encouragement  of  capital  investment,  passed  on  29  March 
1950,  grants  substantial  privileges  to  foreign  investors.  An  Investment 
Centre  was  established  in  May  1950,  and  had  by  the  end  of  1957  approved 
862  undertakings  involving  a  total  investment  of  I£225-7m.  and  IIS$162m. 

Power.  Electric-power  consumption  amounted  during  1967  to 
1,189,413,000  kwh.,  of  which  462,946,000  kwh.  were  used  for  industrial 
purposes. 

Labour.  The  General  Federation  of  Jewish  Labour  (Histadrut), 
founded  in  1920,  had,  in  1958,  619,000  members  (including  12,000  Arabs); 
including  workers’  families,  this  membership  represents  66%  of  the  total 
population.  Several  trades  unions  of  lesser  importance  also  exist. 

In  1957  the  average  daily  number  of  registered  xmemployed  was  12,513. 


COMMERCE 

External  trade,  in  £1,000  sterling,  for  calendar  years  : 

1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Imports  .  .  135,660  114,678  100,417  103,470  116,264  135,700  142,867 

Exports  .  .  16,720  15,846  21,309  31,472  31,486  37,500  48,214 


In  1957,  of  the  imports  26-9%  came  from  U.S.A.  and  10-3%  from  U.K. ; 
of  the  exports  16-7%  went  to  U.S.A.  and  20-6%  to  U.K. 

The  main  exportable  commodities  are  citrus  fruit  and  by-products, 
fruit-juices,  textiles,  wines  and  liquor,  sweets,  polished  diamonds,  chemicals, 
motor  cars,  tyres,  textiles,  electrical  goods.  Exports  of  citrus  fruit  in 
1957-68  amounted  to  7,948,681  cases,  of  which  2,888,524  went  to  U.K. 

Total  trade  with  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

9,057,738 

7,701,697 

9,005,896 

11,200,451 

12,826,397 

6,447,487 

9,412,454 

9,886,409 

13,428,910 

13,600,890 

617,876 

447,385 

702,034 

969,124 

823,241 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  Israel  has  3  main  ports,  Haifa,  Tel- Aviv  and  Jaffa;  the 
development  of  Eilat  is  progressing.  In  1957,  1,568  ships  anchored  in 
Israeli  ports;  2,403,496  tons  of  freight  (not  including  fuel)  were  handled. 
The  Israeli  merchant  fleet  consisted  in  1958  of  37  vessels,  totalling  216,672 
gross  tons. 

Railways  and  Roads.  Internal  communications  are  provided  by  632  km 
of  main  railway  lines,  and  by  2,950  km  of  paved  roads  (1958).  In  1957, 
4,660,909  passengers  and  1,831,646  tons  of  freight  were  carried  by  rail. 

There  were  13,739  passenger  cars,  18,826  commercial  vehicles,  1,843 
buses,  2,346  taxis,  10,655  motor  cycles  and  3,500  tractors  registered  in  Dec. 
1954. 

Post.  The  Ministry  of  Posts  controls  the  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone 
service.  The  broadcasting  system,  called  Sherut  Hashidur,  operates  from 
Jerusalem;  the  station  is  called  Kol  Israel  (Voice  of  Israel).  Wireless 
licences  in  Dec.  1958  numbered  361,000. 

In  Dec.  1958  there  were  238  post  offices  and  postal  agencies,  22  mobile 
post  offices  and  69  telephone  exchanges ;  telephones  numbered  77,500. 
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Aviation.  Air  communioations  are  centred  in  the  airport  of  Lod,  near 
Tel-Aviv.  In  1957,  1,617  planes  touched  Israeli  airports  on  international 
flights,  carrying  101,369  passengers  and  1,464  metric  tons  of  mail  and  freight. 
The  Israeli  airdne  EL  AL  maintains  regular  flights  to  London,  Paris,  Rome, 
Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Athens,  Vienna,  New  York,  Zurich,  Cologne,  Munich, 
Nairobi  and  Johannesburg.  In  1957  EL  AL  carried  42,000  passengers  and 
660  metric  tons  of  freight  and  mail. 


CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 


The  unit  of  currency  is  the  Israeh  £  (I£),  divided  into  1,000  prutah. 
There  are  coins  of  6,  10,  25,  60,  100  and  260  prutah,  and  bank-notes  for 
600  prutah,  I£l,  5,  10  and  60.  Currency  in  circulation  (in  I£1,000) : 


Total  cur¬ 

Assets  held  as  cover  for  currency ' 

At  end  of 

rency  in 

Foreign 

Palestine 

Government 

Treasury 

year 

ciroolation 

Gold 

exchange 

currency 

land  bonds 

bills 

1948 

30,655 

— 

6,832 

18,823 

— 

5,000 

1950 

74,943 

— 

10,887 

— 

49,920 

13,070 

1954 

161,309 

2,025 

51,905 

— 

77,266 

30,110 

1957 

242,826 

6,271 

71,594 

— 

77,249 

87,712 

1958 

276,467 

6,216 

109,524 

— 

77,259 

73,500 

^  TJntU  Oct.  1964  currency  cover  refers  only  to  bant-notes. 


On  24  Aug.  1954  the  Knesset  passed  the  Bank  of  Israel  Law,  estabhshing 
a  state-owned  central  bank.  The  Bank  of  Israel  started  operations  on  1 
Dec.  1954  ;  it  is  the  bank  of  issue  and  sole  banker  of  the  Government.  Other 
principal  banks  are  Bank  Leumi  le  Israel  B.M.,  the  Palestine  Discount 
Bank,  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  and  the  Workers’  Bank,  Ltd.  Assets  and 
liabilities  in  the  27  commercial  banks  and  the  59  Co-operative  Credit 
Societies  operating  in  Israel  totalled  I£868-4m.  and  contingent  liabilities  and 
guarantees,  I£288m.  at  the  end  of  1957. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  is  in  general  use.  The  (metrical)  dunam  =  1,000 
sq.  metres  (about  0-25  acre). 

The  Jewish  year  5718  corresponds  to  26  Sept.  1957—14  Sept.  1958;  6719 
to  15  Sept.  1958-2  Oct.  1959;  6720  to  3  Oct.  1959-21  Sept.  1960. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Israel  ln  Great  BRiTAm  (2  Palace  Green,  W.8) 

Ambassador.  Ehahu  Elath  (accredited  as  ambassador  21  Oct.  1952). 
Economic  Counsellor.  David  Shoham. 

Counsellor.  Arthur  Liveran. 

First  Secretaries.  MosheOfer;  AryeLeef;  ZeevShek;  Avraham  Kidron 
(Press). 

Military,  Air  and  Naval  Attache.  Col.  Yuval  Neeman. 

Agricultural  Attache.  Mordehay  Paran. 

Scientific  Attachd.  Dr  Yehoshua  Shefer. 

Israel  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma, 
Canada,  Chile,  Denmark,  France,  Ghana,  Italy,  Liberia,  Netherlands,  Peru, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  U.S.S.R.,  U.S.A.,  Uruguay;  and  legations  in 
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Australia,  Austria,  Bolivia,  Bulgaria,  Ceylon,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Honduras,  Himgary,  Iceland,  Japan,  Laos,  Luxembourg,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Philippines,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia. 

Of  Geeat  Beitadst  in  Isbabl 

Ambassador.  Sir  Francis  Rundall,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

Counsellor  and  Consul- General.  Miss  B.  Salt,  C.B.E. 

First  Secretaries.  J.  P.  Duffy  {Commercial)-,  J.  R.  W.  Parker  {Labour). 
Naval  AttacM.  Capt.  G.  B.  Barstow,  R.N.  (resident  in  Athens). 

Military  AttacM.  Col.  J.  N.  Cowley,  O.B.E. 

Air  AttacM.  Wing  Odr  K.  C.  Doran,  D.F.C. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Jerusalem,  Haifa  and  Tel- Aviv. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  I^itoemation.  There  is  a  Central  Bureau  ol  Statistics  and  Economic  Re¬ 
search  at  the  Prime  Minister’s  OfBce,  Jerusalem.  It  publishes  monthly  bulletins  of  economic 
statistics,  social  statistics,  foreign  trade  statistics  and  an  English  summary. 

Oovemment  Yearbook.  Government  Printer,  Jerusalem.  1951  ff.  (latest  issue,  1958) 

Facts  about  Israel  1958.  Government  Printer,  Jerusalem 
Statistical  Abstract  of  Israel.,  1954-55.  Government  Printer,  Jerusalem 
Israel  Yearbook,  1955-56.  Tel-Aviv 
Statistical  Bulletin  of  Israel.  1949  ff. 

Reshumoth  (Official  Gazette) 

The  Arabs  in  Israel.  Government  Printer,  Jerusalem,  1958 

The  Political  Eistory  of  Palestine  under  British  Administration.  Memorandum  ...  to  the 
UIV3C0P.  Jerusalem,  1947 
The  Israel  Economist  Annual.  Jerusalem,  1949  ff. 

Laws  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Authorized  translation.  Government  Printer,  Jerusalem. 
1958  ffi 

Ben-Gorion,  D.,  Rebirth  and  Destiny  of  Israel.  New  York,  1964 

Beutwich,  N.,  Israel.  London,  1962. — Israel  and  Her  Neighbours.  London,  1955 

Bemadotte,  Count  Folke,  To  Jerusalem.  London,  1951 

Blake,  G.  S.,  and  Goldschmidt,  M.  J.,  Geology  and  Water  Resources  of  Palestine.  Jerusalem. 
1947 

Bonn^,  A.,  Twenty  Years  of  Economic  Research  in  Palestine.  Jerusalem,  1943. — State  and 
Economics  in  the  Middle  East.  London,  1948 
Boxer,  B.,  Israeli  Shipping  and  Foreign  Trade.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1957 
Doukhan,  M.  (ed.),  Laws  of  Palestine,  1926-31.  4  vols.  Tel-Aviv,  1933 
Elath,  E.,  Israel  and  her  Neighbours.  London,  1966 

Qranott,  A.,  The  Land  System  in  Palestine.  London,  1952. — Agrarian  Reform  and  the  Record 
of  Israel.  London,  1956 

Halperin,  H.,  Changing  Patterns  in  Israel  Agriculture.  London,  1957 
Hyamson,  A.  M.,  Palestine  under  Mandate,  1920-48.  London,  1951 
Kautman,  J,  I.  S.,  English-Sebrew  Dictionary.  9th  ed.  Tel-Aviv,  1950 
Kendall,  H.,  Jerusalem  City  Plan.  Preservation  and  Development,  1918-48.  H.M.S.O.,  1948 
Kendall,  H.,  and  Baruth,  K.  H.,  Village  Development  in  Palestine  during  the  British  Mandate. 
London,  1949 

Kom,  I,,  Co-operative  Farming  m  Israel.  Tel-Aviv,  1952 
Malkosh,  N.,  Co-operation  in  Israel.  Tel-Aviv,  1954 
Pevsner,  I.,  Israel  Commercial  Law.  Jerusalem,  1950 
Reifenberg,  A.,  The  Soils  of  Palestine.  London,  1947 
Rolbant,  S.,  Mapai.  London,  1949 

Tadmor,  0.,  Israel  Economic  Survey.  Jewish  Agency,  Jerusalem,  1953 
Warriner,  D.,  Land  Reform  and  Development  in  the  Middle  East.  London,  1957 
Weizmann,  0.,  Trial  and  Error.  London,  1949 

^  National  Libeart.  The  Jewish  National  and  Hebrew  University  Library,  Jerusalem. 
Director:  Dr  K.  Worman. 
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Repubblica  Italiana 
CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 
On  10  June  1946  Italy  became  a  republic  on  the  announcement  by  the 
Court  of  Cassation  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  the  referendum  held  on 
2  June  had  voted  for  a  republic.  The  final  figures,  announced  on  18  June, 
showed:  For  a  republic,  12,718,641  (64-3%  of  the  vahd  votes  cast,  which 
numbered  23,437,143);  for  the  retention  of  the  monarchy,  10,718,602 
(46-7%), •  invalid  and  contested,  1,609,735.  Total  24,946,878,  or  89-1%  of 
the  registered  electors,  who  numbered  28,006,449.  For  the  results  of  the 
poUing  in  the  13  leading  cities,  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1961, 
p.  1175.  Voting  was  compulsory,  open  to  both  men  and  women  21  years  of 
age  or  older,  and  included  specifically  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  and 
the  Armed  Forces ;  active  Fascists  and  a  few  other  categories  were  excluded 
from  registration. 

On  18  June  the  then  Provisional  Government  without  specifically  pro¬ 
claiming  the  republic,  issued  an  ‘  Order  of  the  Day’  decreeing  that  aU  court 
verdicts  should  in  future  be  handed  down  ‘  in  the  name  of  the  Itahan  people,’ 
that  the  Oazzeita  Ufficiale  del  Regno  d'ltalia  should  be  re-named  Gazzetta 
Vfficialt  della  Repubblica  Italiana,  that  all  references  to  the  monarchy  should 
be  deleted  from  legal  and  government  statements  and  that  the  shield  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  should  be  removed  from  the  Italian  flag,  retaining  its  green, 
white  and  red  tricolour. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  whose  kings  had  ruled  over 
Piedmont  for  9  centuries  and  as  Kings  of  Italy  since  18  Feb.  1861.  (For 
fuller  account  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book, 
1946,  p.  1021.)  The  Crown  Prince  Umberto,  son  of  King  Vittorio  Emanuele 
HI,  became  Lieut.-Gen.  (i.e..  Regent)  of  the  kingdom  on  6  June  1944. 
Following  the  abdication  and  retirement  to  Egypt  of  his  father  on  9  May 
1946,  Umberto  was  declared  King  Umberto  II;  his  reign  lasted  to  13  June, 
when  he  left  the  coirntry.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  died  in  Alexandria 
on  28  Dec.  1947. 

The  new  constitution  was  passed  by  the  constituent  assembly  by  463 
votes  to  62  on  22  Dec.  1947 ;  it  came  into  force  on  1  Jan.  1948.  The  con¬ 
stitution  consists  of  139  articles  and  18  transitional  clauses.  Its  main 
dispositions  are  as  follows : 

Italy  is  described  as  ‘  a  democratic  republic  founded  on  work.’  Parlia¬ 
ment  consists  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  The  Chamber  is 
elected  for  6  years  by  imiversal  and  direct  suffrage ;  1  deputy,  who  must 
be  25  years  or  over,  for  80,000  inhabitants.  The  Senate  is  elected  for  6 
years  on  a  regional  basis;  each  Region  having  at  least  6  senators,  1  for 
200,000  inhabitants;  the  VaUe  d’ Aosta  is  represented  by  1  senator  only. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  can  nominate  6  senators  for  life  from  eminent 
men  in  the  social,  scientific,  artistic  and  literary  spheres.  On  the  expiry  of 
his  term  of  office,  the  President  of  the  Republic  becomes  a  senator  by  right 
and  for  life,  unless  he  declines. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  in  a  joint  session  of  Chamber 
and  Senate,  to  which  are  added  3  delegates  from  each  Regional  Council 
(1  from  the  Valle  d’Aosta).  A  two-thirds  majority  is  required  for  the 
election,  but  after  a  third  indecisive  scrutiny  the  absolute  majority  of 
votes  is  sufficient.  The  President  must  be  60  years  or  over;  his  term 
lasts  for  7  years.  The  President  of  the  Senate  acts  as  his  deputy.  The 
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President  can  dissolve  the  chambers  of  parhament,  except  during  the  last 
6  months  of  his  term  of  office. 

The  Cabinet  can  be  forced  to  resign  only  on  a  motivated  motion  of 
censure ;  the  defeat  of  a  government  bill  does  not  involve  the  resignation  of 
the  Government. 

Por  administrative  purposes  the  republic  is  divided  into  19  Regions,  each 
Region  being  subdivided  into  Provinces  and  Communes.  The  organs  of  the 
Regions  are  the  Regional  Council,  the  Junta  (executive)  and  the  President 
of  the  Junta.  A  government  Commissioner  supervises  the  state  administra¬ 
tion  and  co-ordinates  it  with  the  regional  administration.  Article  117  defines 
the  legislative  functions  of  the  re^onal  bodies.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Trentino— 
Alto  Adige,  Friuli— Venezia  Giuha  and  Valle  d’Aosta  have  been  granted 
special  statutes  of  autonomy. 

A  Constitutional  Court,  consisting  of  15  judges  who  are  appointed, 
5  each,  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Parhament  (in  joint  session) 
and  the  highest  law  and  administrative  courts,  has  rights  similar  to  those  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.A.  It  can  decide  on  the  constitutionahtv  of 
laws  and  decrees,  define  the  powers  of  the  State  and  Regions,  judge  conflicts 
between  the  State  and  Regions  and  between  the  Regions,  and  try  the 
President  of  the  Repubho  and  the  IMinisters.  The  court  was  set  un  in 
Dec.  1955.  ^ 

The  re-organization  of  the  Fascist  Party  is  forbidden.  Direct  male  de¬ 
scendants  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  are  excluded  from  all  pubhc  offices, 
have  no  right  to  vote  or  to  be  elected,  and  are  banned  from  Itahan  territory ; 
tneir  estates  are  forfeit  to  the  State.  Titles  of  nobflity  are  no  longer  recog¬ 
nized,  but  those  existing  before  28  Oct.  1922  are  incorporated  as  part  of  the 
name. 


Head  of  State.  On  29  April  1955  Chamber  and  Senate  in  joint  session 
elected  by  an  absolute  ma  jority  (658  votes  out  of  833  votes  cast)  the  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Giovanni  Gronchi  (Christian  Democrat),  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  as  successor  of  Luigi  Einaudi  (President,  1948-55). 
Professor  Gronchi  was  bom  10  Sept.  1887,  and  is  a  Christian  trade  imionist. 

National  flag ;  green,  white,  red  (vertical). 

National  anthem:  Fratelli  dTtalia  (words  by  G.  Mameh:  tune  bv 
M.  Novaro,  1847). 

General  elections  for  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  took  nlace 
on  26  May  1958.  ^ 


Senate  Christian  Democrats,  123;  Communists,  69;  Italian  Socialist 
Party,  36;  Monarchists,  7;  Italian  Social  Movement,  8;  Italian  Social- 
Democratic  Party,  6;  Liberals,  4;  other  groups,  6.  Total:  246. 

Chamber.  Christian  Democrats,  270;  Communists,  140;  Italian  Socia- 
o  Monarchists,  25;  Italian  Social  Movement,  24;  Italian 

Social-Democratic  Party,  22;  Liberals,  17;  Republican-Radicals,  6;  other 
groups,  6.  Total:  596  deputies. 

elections  in  1956,  the  Christian  Democrats  obtained 
46-89%,  Communists  21-76%,  Socialists  14-38%,  Social  Democrats  4-62%, 
Liberals  3-01  % ,  Repubhcans  1  •  1 9% ,  4  other  parties  together  1  -56%  of  all  seats. 

The  Christian  Democrat  Cabinet,  formed  on  15  Feb.  1959,  is  composed 


Prime  JHinister  and  Plinister  of  the  Interior.  Antonio  Segni 
Ministers  without  Portfolio.  Giulio  Pastore;  Umberto  Tupini;  Giorgio 
Bo;  Giuseppe  Bettiol.  ® 
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Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Giuseppe  Pella. 

Minister  of  the  Budget.  Pernando  Tambroni. 

Minister  of  J ustice.  Guido  Gonella. 

Minister  of  Finance.  Paolo  Emilio  Taviani. 

Minister  of  Defence.  Giulio  Andreotti. 

Minister  of  Education.  Giuseppe  Medici. 

Minister  of  Public  Works.  Giuseppe  Togni. 

Minister  of  Agricidture  and  Forestry.  Mariano  Rumor. 

Minister  of  Transport.  Armando  Angelini. 

Minister  of  Posts.  Giuseppe  Spataro. 

Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce.  Emilio  Colombo. 

Minister  of  Labour.  Benigno  Zaccagnini. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Trade.  Dino  Del  Bo. 

Minister  of  the  Merchant  Navy.  Angelo  Ra£faele  Jerrolino. 

Minister  of  State  Participation..  Mario  Ferrari  Aggradi. 

Minister  of  Health.  Camillo  Giardina. 

Tourism  and  Sport.  U.  Tupini. 

Southern  Development.  Giulio  Pastore. 

Reform  of  Bureaucracy.  Giorgio  Bo. 

The  peace  treaty  was  signed  in  Paris  on  10  Feb.  1947,  and  ratified  on 
15  Sept.  1947.  Italy  ceded  to  France  4  frontier  districts  on  the  Little  St 
Bernard  Pass,  the  Mont-Cenis  Plateau,  the  Mont-Thabor  and  Chaberton 
areas,  and  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tinee,  Vesubie  and  Roya  (see  map  in  The 
Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1948);  to  Yugoslavia,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Venezia  Giulia,  the  commune  of  Zara  and  the  island  of  Pelagosa ; 
to  Greece,  the  Dodecanese ;  to  Albania,  the  island  of  Saseno ;  to  China,  the 
Italian  concession  at  Tientsin.  Italy  also  gave  up  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  (see  p.  1164)  and  her  former  colonies. 

Italy  has  paid  reparations  to  the  following  states :  Albania,  $6m. ; 
Ethiopia,  825m.;  Greece,  8105m.;  U.S.S.R.,  8100m.;  Yugoslavia,  8125m. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  population  (present  in  actual  boundaries)  and  the  percentage  of  its 
annual  increase  at  successive  censuses  were  as  follows : 


31  Deo.  1871 

27,577,640 

_ 

1  Dec.  1921 

.  37,403,956 

0-46 

31  Dec.  1881 

29,277,927 

0-60 

21  April  1931 

.  40,582,043 

0-87 

10  Feb.  1901 

33,370,138 

0-69 

21  April  1936 

.  42,302,680 

0-83 

10  June  1911 

35,694,582 

0-65 

4  Not.  1951 

.  47,158,738 

0-70 

Estimated  population  as  at  1  Jan.  1958  was  48,594,000. 

The  following  table  gives  area  and  population  of  the  Regions  (census 
of  21  April  1936  and  of  4  Nov.  1951) : 


Regions 

Area  in  sq.  km 
(1956) 

Resident  pop. 
census,  1936 

Resident  pop. 
census,  1961 

Density  per 
sq.  km  (1961) 

Piedmont 

25,391-91 

3,418,300 

3,618,177 

139 

Valle  d’Aosta  . 

3,262-26 

83,455 

94,140 

29 

Lombardy 

23,804-18 

6,836,342 

6,566,164 

276 

Trentino-Alto  Adige 

.  13,613-09 

669,029 

728,604 

54 

Veneto  . 

18,376-62 

3,566,136 

1,108,611 

3,918,069 

213 

Friuli-Venezia  Giulia 

7,846-48 

1,226,121 

157 

Liguria  . 

5,409-29 

1,466,820 

1,566,961 

289 

Einilia-Romagna 

22,125-92 

3,338,858 

3,544,340 

160 

Tuscany . 

22,990-04 

2,978,013 

3,168,811 

137 

Umbria  . 

8,456-08 

722,644 

803,918 

96 

Marches 

9,691-74 

1,278,071 

1,364,030 

141 

Latium  . 

17,170-61 

2,654,924 

3,340,798 

194 
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Begions 

Area  in  sq.  km 

Resident  pap. 

Resident  pop. 

Density  per 

(1966) 

census,  1936 

census,  1951 

sq.  km  (1961) 

Abruzzi  and  Molise 

15,231-03 

1,589,804 

1,684,030 

111 

Campania 

13,594-91 

3,696,632 

4,346,264 

320 

Apulia  . 

19,346-66 

2,642-076 

3,220,485 

166 

Basilicata 

9,987-63 

543,262 

627,686 

63 

Calabria 

15,079-08 

1,771,651 

2,044,287 

136 

Sicily 

25,701-30 

4,000,078 

4,486,749 

175 

Sardinia 

24,089-04 

1,034,200 

1,276,023 

53 

Total  . 

.  301,180-94 

42,398,812’ 

47,616,637 

158 

'  The  total  represents  the  legal  population,  those  normally  domiciled  in  the  country  : 
the  totals  shown  m  the  preceding  table  (from  1871  to  1951,  inclusive)  are  the  de  facto  popula¬ 
tion,  t.e.,  those  actuaily  present  and  counted. 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years  ; 


Marriages 

1953 

342,814 

1954 

359,911 

1965 

366,718 

1956 

363,734 

1957  ’ 

366,243 

1958  1 

373,166 

Living  Births 


-Legitimate 

Illegiti¬ 

mate 

Total 

StiU-bom 

excl.  of 
still-bom 

814,117 

28,157 

842,274 

26,632 

476,015 

842,788 

27,901 

870,689 

26,297 

441,897 

842,419 

26,914 

869,333 

25,362 

446,689 

847,764 

26,844 

873,608 

24,468 

497,550 

878,906 

24,644 

484,190 

■  • 

. . 

873,530 

23,040 

457,915 

’  Preliminary 

. 

Emigrants  to  overseas  countries:  1953,  110,209;  1954,  140,198-  1955 
145,614;  1956,  135,372;  1957,  106,141. 

Communes  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  with  population  present 
on  4  Nov.  1951 : 


Borne  (Boma) 
Milan  ^liano)  . 
Baples  (TlapoU)  . 
Turin  (Torino)  . 
Genoa  (Genova)  . 
Palermo 

Florence  (Firenze) 
Bologna 

Venice  (Venezia) . 


1,701,913 

1,276,621 

1,024,643 

721,795 

687,480 

603,137 

390,769 

360,676 

322,457 


Catania 
Bari  . 

Trieste 
Messina 
Verona 
Taranto 
Padua  (Padova)  . 
Brescia 


301,882 

273,801 

270,164 

222,899 

180,043 

174,871 

173,354 

147,288 


Leghorn  (Livorno)  146,162 


Cagliari  .  .  142,744 

Beggio  di  Calabria  139,469 
Ferrara  .  .  134,467 

Parma  .  .  124,211 

Modena  .  .  114,460 

La  Spezia  .  .  112,245 

Beggio  nell’  Emilia  106,847 
Bergamo  .  .  104,968 


Trieste.  Under  the  peace  treaty  of  10  Feh.  1947,  Italy  gave  up  the  city 
of  Ineste  and  the  Istrian  peninsula,  which  were  constituted  as  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste.  Since  the  terms  of  the  treaty  relating  to  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  could  not  be  put  into  effect,  the  Territory  remained 
under  muitary  occupation  for  9  years.  The  Territory  was  divided  into 
ifo  a  (^which  included  the  city  of  Trieste),  administered  by  the 

U.S./U,K.  Miij^ry  Government,  and  Zone  B  (the  Istrian  peninsula),  admini- 
stered  by  the  Yugoslav  Military  Government.  On  5  Oct.  1954  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  U.K.,  U.S.,  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  initialled  in  London  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  terminating  military  government  in  both 
zones  (Cmd.  9288)  On  25  Oct.  the  U.K.  and  U.S.  Governments  withdrew 
their  forces  from  Zone  A  and  handed  over  the  administration  of  this  zone 
less  one  small  strip  of  territory,  to  the  Italian  Government.  Zone  B,  to¬ 
gether  with  this  strip,  was  placed  under  Yugoslav  (civil)  administration. 
Ihe  tiecurity  Council  of  the  United  Nations  was  informed  of  these  ‘  practical 
arrangements,’  and  the  Soviet  Government  ‘took  cognizance’  of  them  in  a 
manner  which  virtually  amounted  to  approval. 

The  Free  Territory  had  an  area  of  773-16  sq.  km,  of  which  211  sq.  km 
are  npw  under  Italian  and  562  sq.  km  under  Yugoslav  administration  (see 
map  in  Thu  Statesman’s  Ybab-Book,  1955). 
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In  Aug.  1953  the  resident  population  of  the  Anglo-American  zone  was 
297,003,  comprising  257,858  Itahans  and  39,146  Slovenes.  The  1945  census 
of  the  Yugoslav  zone  counted  67,461  inhabitants,  of  whom  30,789  were 
classified  as  Slavs  and  29,672  as  Italians. 

In  the  ‘Memorandum’  of  1954  Italy  undertakes  to  maintain  Trieste  as  a 
free  port. 

RELIGION 

The  treaty  between  the  Holy  See  and  Italy,  of  11  Feb.  1929,  confirmed 
by  article  7  of  the  constitution  of  the  Repubhc,  lays  down  that  the  GathoUc 
Apostolic  Roman  Rehgion  is  the  only  rehgion  of  the  State.  Other  creeds  are 
permitted,  provided  always  they  do  not  profess  principles,  or  follow  rites, 
contrary  to  pubhc  order  or  to  moral  behaviour.  The  profession  of  such 
creeds  is  free,  and  discussion  on  religious  matters  is  freely  admitted. 

The  appointment  of  archbishops  and  of  bishops  is  made  by  the  Holy 
See ;  but  the  Holy  See  submits  to  the  Itahan  Government  the  name  of  the 
person  to  be  appointed  in  order  to  obtain  an  assurance  that  the  latter  will 
not  raise  objections  of  a  political  nature. 

Catholic  religious  teaching  is  given  in  elementary  and  intermediate 
schools.  Marriages  may  be  celebrated  before  a  Catholic  clergyman  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  of  Canon  Law,  or  before  a  clergyman  of  other  rehgions 
admitted  by  the  State.  Marriages  can  also  be  concluded  before  a  Registrar. 

In  1951  there  were  280  dioceses  with  24,616  parishes. 

According  to  the  census  of  1931,  99-6%  of  the  Itahans  were  Cathohcs 
(41,014,096);  83,618  were  Protestants;  47,826  Jews;  Orthodox,  6,801; 
other  rehgions,  1,476;  atheists,  17,283;  rehgion  not  disclosed  5,673. 

EDUCATION 

Education  is  compulsory  from  the  age  of  6  up  to  the  age  of  14.  Ele¬ 
mentary  education  is  given  in  3  grades;  free  kindergarten  (from  the  age 
of  3  up  to  the  age  of  6),  in  the  so-caUed  ‘maternal  schools’  or  ‘  Ashi’  main¬ 
tained  by  the  municipahties ;  lower  (3  years),  and  higher  (2  years). 

Secondary  education  is  given  by  the  secondary  or  middle  schools,  by  the 
classical  schools,  the  science  schools  and  by  the  institute  for  teachers. 
Secondary  technical  education  is  given  by  the  technical  institutes  and  by 
other  schools  (agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  nautical). 

Higher  instruction  is  given  in  the  universities  and  higher  institutes,  and 
also  in  the  free  universities  and  free  higher  institutes  (‘free’  denotes  that 


they  are  self-supporting). 

Statistics  for  the  academic  year  1956-56: 


Elementary  Bchools 

KuiderffartGii  ...»•• 

No. 

16,645 

Teachers 

28,982 

Pupils 

1,068,114 

Public  elementary  schools  . 

36,003 

165,162 

4,376,868 

Private  elementary  schools  . 

2,412 

8,305 

236,217 

Private  elementary  recognized  schools  {parijicale)  . 

615 

2,657 

80,607 

Government  secondary  schools 

No. 

Teachers 

Males 

Students 

Females 

Total 

Secondary  or  middle  schools  . 

1,134 

28,595 

203,446 

164,861 

358,296 

Classical  lyceum  gymnasium  . 

369 

9,084 

70,321 

41,190 

111,511 

Lyceum  for  science 

Teachers’  institutes 

138 

3,183 

29,787 

6,984 

36,771 

176 

6,271 

13,955 

69,926 

73,881 

Professional  training  schools  . 

1,705 

31,619 

256,671 

143,323 

399,894 

Agricultural  schools 

74 

1,204 

12,916 

163 

13,069 

Oommercial  schools 

366 

10,909 

110,381 

43,270 

153,651 

Industrial  schools  .... 

244 

4,418 

68,374 

416 

68,790 

Professional  girls’  schools 

60 

1,074 

— 

12,317 

12,317 

Nautical  schools  .... 

21 

675 

7,134 

7 

7,141 

Art  schools  and  academies  of  music 

89 

1,958 

11,737 

6,424 

17,161 
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Date  of  Date  of 


Universities  and 

found¬ 

Stu¬ 

Teach¬ 

Universities  and  found- 

Stu¬ 

Teach¬ 

higher  institutes 

ation 

dents* 

ers 

higher  institutes  ation 

dents* 

ers 

Bari  . 

1924 

7,537 

225 

Palermo 

.  1806 

6,653 

249 

Bologna 

1200 

8,102 

277 

Parma 

.  1602 

1,934 

133 

Cagliari 

. 

1626 

1,997 

173 

Pavia. 

.  1390 

2,936 

168 

Oamerino 

1727 

493 

64 

Pemgia 

.  1276 

1,762 

118 

Catania 

1434 

5,244 

152 

Pisa  . 

.  1338 

4,956 

238 

Ferrara 

1391 

972 

95 

Koma 

.  1303 

23,655 

433 

Firenze 

.  . 

1924 

4,905 

261 

Salerno 

.  1944 

623 

18 

Genova 

1243 

6,407 

214 

Sassari 

.  1677 

848 

80 

Macerata 

. 

1290 

285 

15 

Siena 

.  1300 

648 

60 

Messina 

. 

1549 

5,168 

165 

Torino 

.  1404 

6,947 

314 

Milano 

. 

1924 

15,990 

443 

Trieste 

.  1924 

1,598 

140 

Modena 

1678 

1,683 

109 

Urbino 

.  1564 

1,252 

56 

Napoli 

. 

1224 

19,155 

336 

Venezia 

.  1868 

1,709 

67 

Padova 

1222 

5,769 

265 

Including  students  of  schools  for  commercial  education,  of  agricuiture,  the  engineering 
alleges,  the  schoois  of  architecture  and  Teterinary  coiieges,  and  schools  for  teachers  the 
higher  naral  college  and  the  schools  for  oriental  languages  at  the  universities.  ’ 


Cinemas.  There  were,  on  30  June  1955,  13,211  cinemas  with  a  seatintr 
capacity  of  6,202,603.  “ 

Newspapers  (1956).  There  were  105  daily  newspapers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  6m.  copies;  of  the  papers,  19  are  published  in  Rome  and  12  in 
Milan. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE 

The  main  public  welfare  acts  imdertaken  during  the  past  30  years  were 
the  establishment  of  a  Patronato  Scolastico  for  the  benefit  of  children  in 
primary  schools  (22  Jan.  1925)  and  of  the  national  institution  for  the 
protection  of  maternity  and  infancy  (Opera  Nazionale  per  la  proiezione  della 
Maternitd  e  dell’  Infanzia;  10  Dec.  1926),  which  in  1953-64  spent  in  relief 
10,262m.  lire.  On  3  June  1937  there  was  set  up  in  every  commune  an 
assistance  body  (Ente  Comunale  di  Assistenza)  to  dispense  charity  to  the 
needy,  out  of  frmds  provided  partly  by  the  assets  of  the  provinces,  communes 
and  other  pubUo  and  private  Enti  and  partly  by  special  taxation. 

In  the  financial  year  1966-67  government  expenditure  on  social  welfare 
amounted  to  195,514m.  fire. 

JUSTICE 

Italy  has^  1  court  of  cassation,  in  Rome,  and  is  divided  for  the  administra- 
appeal  court  districts  (with  1  detached  section), 
sub^vided  into  154  tribunal  districts,  and  these  again  into  mandamenti 
each  with  Its  own  magistracy  (Pretura),  978  in  all.  There  are  also  85  first 
degree  assize  courts  and  24  assize  courts  of  appeal.  For  civil  business, 
besides  the  magistracy  above  mentioned,  Conciliatori  have  jurisdiction  in 
petty  plaints. 

On  31  Dec.  1957  there  were  901  establishments  for  imprisonment  before 
trial  (with  22,232  male  and  1,789  female  prisoners),  84  penal  establishments 
(with  10,180  male  and  423  female  prisoners)  and  22  establishments  for  the 
execution  of  preventive  measures  of  safety  (with  3,197  male  and  283  female 
prisoners). 


FINANCE 

Total  revenue  and  expenditure  for  fiscal  years  (ending  30  June)  in  Im 
fire  (Im.  fire  =  US$2,850  from  2  Aug.  1947,  official  rate  of  exchange) : 
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1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 66 


Revenue 

1,804,239 

2,001,268 

2,314,529 

2,509,548 


Expenditure 

2,309,691 

2,326,199 

2,622,821 

2,803,150 


1956-67 
1967-58  * 
1985-59  1 
1959-60  1 


'  Estimates. 


Revenue  Expenditure 

2,806,937  2,947,674 

2,868,347  3,125,757 

3,123,000  3,258,000 

3,344,000  3,473,000 


In  the  revenue  for  1956-57  turnover  and  other  business  taxes  accounted 
for  954,968m.  lire,  customs  duties  and  indirect  taxes  for  661,763m.  hre. 

The  public  debt  at  30  June  1958  totalled  4,951,992m.  hre,  including 
oonsohdated  debt  of  52,440m.  lire  and  the  floating  debt  3,062,974m.  hre. 


DEFENCE 

Most  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  Italy  in  Part  IV  of  the  peace 
treaty  signed  on  10  Feb.  1947  were  repudiated  by  the  signatories  on  21  Dec. 
1951,  only  the  U.S.S.R.  objecting. 

Army.  The  Army  is  composed  of  10  infantry  divisions,  3  armoured 
divisions,  5  Alpini  brigades  and  various  special  troups. 

Navy.  The  coastline  of  the  peninsula  is  divided  into  zones,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Spezia,  Naples,  Taranto  and  Venice.  The  three  former  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  flag  officers  with  the  status  of  C.-in-C. ;  but  the 
admiral  commanding  at  Venice  does  not  rank  as  a  C.-in-C.  Nor  do  the 
admirals  commanding  on  the  coasts  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Other  locahties 
of  strategic  importance  rmder  naval  administration  are  Brindisi,  where  there 
is  an  admiral  commanding,  and  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Augusta  and  Ancona,  each 
of  which  is  under  a  senior  naval  officer. 

The  personnel  of  the  Navy  in  1958  numbered  41,000  officers  and  ratings. 

Summary  of  the  Itahan  Navy:  3  cruisers,  2  very  large  destroyers 
(&!;-light  cniisers  converted),  4  destroyers,  2  fast  anti-submarine  frigates 
(&c-destroyers),  16  frigates  (4  new  escorts,  3  ex-U.S.  escort  destroyers  and  7 
ea;-torpedo  boats),  5  submarines,  29  corvettes,  4  ocean  minesweepers,  53 
coastal  minesweepers,  20  inshore  minesweepers,  16  mhiesweeping  trawlers, 
25  motor  torpedo-boats,  3  motor  gunboats,  9  anti-submarine  patrol  boats, 
6  landing  support  gunboats,  1  surveying  vessel,  1  salvage  ship,  3  transports, 
3  training  ships,  1  oiler,  20  water  carriers,  2  netlayers,  28  auxiliaries,  45 
landing  craft  and  26  tugs.  The  ban  imposed  by  the  Peace  Treaty  having 
expired,  Italy  re-introduced  submarines  into  the  Fleet  in  1953.  The  nucleus 
of  the  submarine  flotilla  comprises  3  small  boats  resurrected  from  the  laid-up 
wartime  fleet  and  2  large  submarines  transferred  from  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Particulars  of  the  principal  ships  in  the  Itahan  Navy  are  as  follows : 


Com¬ 

Standard 

displace¬ 

ment 

Armour 

Big 
Belt  guns 

Principal 

Tor¬ 

pedo 

Shaft 

horse¬ 

Speed 

pleted 

Name 

Tons 

In.  In. 

armament 

tubes 

power 

Kinots 

1937 

Giuseppe  Garibaldi 

9,800 

Cruisers 
41  4 

4  5-3-in,;  8  3-iii. ; 

100,000 

32 

1937 

Duoa  degli  Abruzzi 

9,802 

41  4 

twin  ‘  Terrier  ’ 

10  6-in.;  4  3-9-in. 

— 

100,000 

31 

1935 

Raimondo  Monte- 
cuccoli 

6,941 

—  — 

6  6-in. ;  4  3-9-in.AA 

— 

76,000 

29 

The  light  cruisers  Giulio  Germanico  (refloated)  and  Pornpeo  Magno  have  been  rebuilt  as 
anti-aii*craft  and  anti-submarine  destroyers,  and  renamed  San  Giorgio  and  San  Marco. 
The  2  battleships  Andrea  Doria  and  Caio  Duilio  were  scrapped  in  1958. 
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Two  giiided-missile  escort  cruisers,  a  large  destroyer  with  special  anti¬ 
submarine  and  improved  anti-aircraft  armament  and  4  frigates  with  special 
anti-submarine  armament  are  under  construction. 

Air  Foece.  ^  The  Air  Force  in  1957  comprised  5  fighter  brigades,  1  re¬ 
connaissance  brigade,  1  transport  brigade,  2  anti-submarine  groups  and 
ancillary  forces. 


PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  The  area  of  Italy  on  30  Jime  1967  comprised  301,220  sq. 
km,  of  which  278,090  sq.  km  was  agricultural  and  forest  land  and  23,130 
sq.  km  was  unproductive ;  the  former  was  mainly  distributed  as  follows 
(in  1,000  hectares) :  Cereals,  7,009 ;  leguminous  plants,  1,291 ;  industrial 
plants,  364;  garden  produce,  683;  vines,  1,088;  ohve  trees,  888;  woods, 
6,781 ;  forage  and  pasture,  9,844.  In  addition  to  the  areas  devoted  solely 
to  vines,  the  latter  were  also  grown  among  other  crops  on  2,723,000  hectares, 
while  olive  trees,  similarly,  were  grown  on  1,338,000  hectares. 

In  1930  agricultural  holdings  numbered  4,196,266  and  covered  26,257,441 
hectares.  Estates  numbering  3,505  and  exceeding  500  hectares  each, 
covered  in  the  aggregate  6,620,891  hectares  (an  average  of  1,604  hectares 
per  holding);  this  was  21-4%  of  the  total.  There  were  2,478,412  owners 
who  tilled  16,084,452  hectares  or  an  average  of  6  hectares.  36%  of  the 
total  land  under  cultivation  is  held  by  0'5%  of  the  total  of  private  owners. 

The  land  reform  law  of  31  March  1953  provides  for  the  expropriation 
of  719,000  hectares;  by  31  Dec.  1956,  297,813  hectares  had  been  allocated 
to  peasants. 

AccorcMng  to  the  population  census  in  Nov.  1951,  the  number  of  persons 
®iig8’ged  in  agriculture  as  their  main  occupation  numbered  8,261.160 
(6,227,713  males  and  2,033,447  females). 

In  1967,  188,047  farm  tractors  were  being  used. 

principal  crops  (in  1,000  metric  quintals)  in 
1967:  Wheat  84  775;  barley,  2,963 ;  oats,  5,817;  rye,  921;  maize,  34,963; 
sugar  beet,  61,759;  potatoes,  31,510;  tomatoes,  19,611;  rice,  5,970;  olive 
oil,  3,626;  hemp,  317.  Citrus  fruit:  Oranges,  6,253;  tangerines,  1,161; 
lemons,  3,539;  other  citrus,  308. 

Production  of  wine,  1957,  42,838,400  hectolitres;  of  tobacco  771  222 
quintals.  ’ 

T  consumption  of  chemical  fertilizers  in  Italy  was  as  follows  (in 

1,000  quintals) :  Perphosphate,  14,575;  mUled  phosphate  for  agricultural 
uses,  67;  deposed  slags,  1,447;  sulphurate  of  ammonium,  4,999 ;  calcioci- 
anamide,  1,635  ;  nitrate  of  ammonia,  2,377;  nitrate  of  calcium  fl  3  166- 
lutrate  of  calcium  if,  104;  nitrate  of  sodium,  562;  potash  salts, ’975; 
potassic  salts,  41.  x  >  , 

Livestock  estimated  in  1957:  Cattle,  8,479,000 ;  pigs,  3,545,000 ;  sheep 
and  goats,  10,142,000;  horses,  609,000;  donkeys,  682,000;  mules,  368,000. 

Mining.  The  Dalian  mining  industry  is  most  developed  in  Sicily 
Caltanissetta),  m  Tuscany  (Arezzo,  Florence  and  Grosseto),  in  Sardinia 
Waghari,  Sassari  and  Iglesias),  in  Lombardy  (particularly  near  Bergamo  and 
J5rescia)  and  in  Piedmont. 

Italy’s  fuel  and  mineral  resources  are  wholly  inadequate.  Only  sidphur 
and  mercury  outputs  yield  a  substantial  surplus  for  exports.  In  1957 
output,  m  metric  tons,  of  coal  and  similar  fuels  was  1,418,740;  cast-iron 

™70^789^^^’^^^’  4,975,181;  sulphur. 
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Production  of  metaia  and  minerals  (in  metric  tons)  was  as  follows : 


Mining  output 

1952 

1963 

1954 

1965 

1966 

1957 

Iron  pyrites 

1,140,790 

1,234,666 

1,250,945 

1,317,008 

1,377,800 

1,471,406 

Iron  ore  . 

812,066 

991,294 

1,091,241 

1,393,691 

1,673,764 

1,580,781 

Manganese 

41,262 

40,059 

49,806 

66,866 

46,899 

47,152 

Lead 

65,457 

67,019 

69,705 

78,139 

79,924 

87,229 

Zinc . 

234,759 

223,978 

244,023 

246,654 

250,535 

265,324 

Sulphur 

1,876,326 

1,922,505 

1,740,478 

1,784,498 

1,727,183 

1,708,789 

Bauxite 

265,546 

271,386 

294,093 

327,171 

275,782 

261,610 

SjneUeT  output 

Mercury  . 

1,926 

1,771 

1,878 

1,846 

2,135 

2,180 

Lead 

34,719 

38,752 

36,975 

41,809 

39,116 

39,647 

Zinc 

64,115 

69,478 

66,439 

70,644 

73,560 

73,657 

Alnyriininm 

62,243 

66,463 

67,600 

61,698 

63,409 

66,190 

Oil.  The  Sicilian  district  of  Ragusa,  Gela  and  Pontanarossa  is  rapidly 
developing  into  one  of  the  largest  European  oilfields.  Production  in  1957 
amoxinted  to  1,261,540  metric  tons,  of  which  ITm.  came  from  Ragusa. 

Industry.  The  textile  industry  is  the  largest  and  most  important.  In 
the  cotton  industry  981  factories  had,  in  July  1958,  5,322,044  spindles  and 
112,704  looms.  Silk  culture,  while  flourishing  most  extensively  in  Lom¬ 
bardy,  Piedmont  and  Venezia,  is  carried  on  all  over  Italy.  The  silk  industry, 
July  1958,  had  1,087,791  spindles  and  22,571  looms;  output  of  raw  silk  in 
1967,  789  metric  tons,  and  in  period  Jan.-July  1958,  430  metric  tons.  The 
production  of  artificial  silk  (including  staple  fibre  and  waste)  in  1957  was 
166,852  metric  tons  (and  in  period  Jan.-July  1958  was  91,276  metric  tons), 
in  24  factories  with  895,634  spindles.  The  woollen  industry  had,  in  July, 
1958,  726  combing  and  spinning  factories  with  1,830  combers,  772,822 
carding  spindles  and  677,372  combing  spindles ;  wooUen  weaving  was  done 
in  296  factories  with  16,206  looms.  Output,  1957  (in  metric  tons) :  Pure 
cotton  yarns,  172,447;  pure  cotton  fabrics,  113,391;  jute  yams,  48,957; 
wool  yams,  47,589  (and  in  period  Jan.-July  1958,  97,393  pure  cotton  yarns, 
66,664  pure  cotton  fabrics,  25,913  jute  yams,  25,120  wool  yams). 

The  chemical  industry  produced,  in  1957  (in  metric  tons),  sulphuric  acid 
(at  50  Be),  3,289,390;  mineral  superphosphate,  1,852,065;  copper  sulphate, 
79,317.  Sugar  output  in  1957,  778,167  metric  tons. 

Production  of  motor  cars  was  293,157  in  1956  (304,732  in  1957),  of  which 
88,185  (118,891  in  1957)  were  exported. 

Electricity.  Italy  has  greatly  developed  her  water-power  resources.  In 
1957  the  total  power  generated  was  42,715m.  kwh.,  of  which  31,871m.  kwh. 
were  generated  by  hydro-electric  plants. 

Labour.  The  census  of  industry  and  commerce,  of  5  Nov.  1951,  recorded 
1,688,031  firms  employing  6,800,678  workers.  Mining  employed  96,435 
workers;  food  and  tobacco  manufacture,  413,762;  textile  and  clothing 
industries,  1,061,291;  engineering,  920,168;  metallurgy,  351,656 ;  chemical 
industry,  219,624;  building,  625,401;  transport,  673,973;  commerce, 
1,705,634;  banking  and  insrtrance,  164,645;  electricity,  gas  and  water 
works,  100,174. 

Trade  Unions.  There  are  4  main  groups:  Confederazione  Generale 
ItaUana  del  Lavoro  (Communist-dominated;  claims  6rn.  members),  Con¬ 
federazione  Itahana  Sindacati  Lavoratori  (Cathohc ;  claims  2m.  members), 
Unione  Italiana  del  Lavoro  (claims  300,000  members),  Confederazione 
Italiana  Sindacati  Nazionali  Lavoratori  (claims  300,000  members);  the 
actual  membership,  in  1956,  was  probably  3'3m.,  Pfim.,  180,000  and  190,000 
respectively. 
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COMMERCE 

Italy  has  been  united  in  a  customs  imion  with  San  Marino  on  the  basis 
of  a  treaty  concluded  on  22  March  1862.  On  20  March  1948  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  France  for  the  purpose  of  estabhshing  a  customs  union  in 
the  near  future. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  Italy’s  foreign  trade  (in  Im. 
paper  lire),  excluding  gold  coins  and  buUion : 

1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957  * 

Impoi^  .  .  .  1,459,734  1,612,686  1,524,439  1,694,628  1,984,048  2,266,507 

Exports  .  .  .  866,537  941,789  1,023,909  1,160,317  1,340,900  1,687,593 

*  Preliminary. 

The  following  table  shows  trade  by  countries  in  Im.  lire : 


Countries 
Argentina 
Prance  . 
Germany  .  . 
Hungary 
Poland  . 
Rumania 
Switzerland 
Turkey  . 

H.K.  ■  . 
H.S.A.  . 
Yugoslavia 


Imports  into  Italy  from 


1955 

1956 

1957’^ 

42,890 

46,010 

59,747 

108,367 

100,203 

121,255 

218,464 

250,996 

280,128 

6,997 

6,696 

6,877 

4,245 

6,427 

5,734 

4,336 

8,750 

8,895 

67,344 

63,556 

66,237 

18,295 

21,426 

19,963 

90,646 

107,163 

112,007 

253,094 

325,368 

424,880 

24,439 

32,287 

33,699 

*  Preliminary. 


Exports  from  Italy  to 


1955 

1956 

1957'^ 

36,021 

30,635 

31,200 

67,639 

95,912 

100,834 

150,250 

183,328 

224,914 

7,295 

7,630 

7,150 

4,996 

3,980 

9,934 

3,483 

5,013 

7,886 

84,415 

100,217 

122,030 

30,181 

27,089 

38,383 

84,065 

86,621 

99,001 

99,585 

125,897 

143,329 

38,676 

29,432 

48,991 

In  1957  the  most  important  imports  (by  value)  were  coffee,  cotton  and 
waste,  wool  and  waste,  coal,  crude  oil,  machinery  and  equipment,  chemical 
and  allied  products.  Exports :  Fruit,  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics,  wool  yam 
and  fabrics,  artificial  textiles,  machinery,  motor  vehicles,  chemicals. 

Italy’s  imports  normally  exceed  her  exports,  leaving  an  adverse  balance 
to  be  made  up,  if  possible,  by  receipts  from  shipping,  tourists’  expenditures 
and  remittances  from  Italians  abroad.  Her  balance  of  trade  (in  1  000m. 
current  lire)  has  been  estimated  as  follows ;  ’ 


1953 

1954 

1955 
1960 
1967 


Goods  and  services 
Export  Import  Balance 

1,289  1,658  -369 

1,433  1,678  -245 

1,620  1,853  -233 

1,923  2,173  -250 

2,348  2,529  -181 


Income  from 

Investments  and 

Net 

work,  balance 

balance 

-f29 

-340 

-h23 

-222 

4-37 

-196 

4-56 

-194 

4-69 

-112 

Remittances  from  Italians  abroad  (in  US$1,000) :  1950  72  228'  1959 

102,019;  1954,114,073;  1955,  124,692;  1956,  154,489;  1957,  187  312 
Total  trade  between  Italy  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns  in 
£  sterling) : 


Imports  to  TJ.K. 
Exports  from  U.K. 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1938 

7,122,360 

6,718,979 

439,622 


1956 

65,322,071 

57,713,417 

4,681,301 


1966 

67,431,657 

69,676,834 

4,631,568 


1957 

62,684,608 

71,170,222 

6,010,497 


1958 

77,088,799 

66,318,162 

4,411,007 


COMMUNICATIONS 

The  mercantile  marine  at  1  Jan.  1958  consisted  of  4,084 

^>036  were  steam-  or  motor-driven 
(4,Jo4,909  gross  tons),  and  48  sailing  vessels  (1,065  gross  tons). 

In  1957,  58,088,000  tons  of  cargo  were  unloaded,  and  20,442.000  tons  of 
cargo  were  loaded  in  Italian  ports. 
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Railways.  Railway  history  in  Italy  begins  in  1839,  with  a  Une  between 
Naples  and  Portici  (8  km).  Length  of  railways  (31  Dec.  1957),  21,684  km, 
including  16,724  km  of  state  railways,  of  which  6,712  had  been  electrified. 
In  1957  the  state  railways  carried  363,525,000  passengers  and  61,652,000 
metric  tons  of  goods. 

Roads.  Italy’s  roads  totalled  (31  Dec.  1957)  181,018  km,  of  which 
24,986  km  were  state  roads,  47,304  km  provincial  roads,  108,728  km  com¬ 
munal  roads.  Motor  vehicles,  Dec.  1957:  Cars,  1,237,622;  buses,  13,114; 
trucks,  392,189;  motor  cycles,  3,193,073. 

Rost.  On  30  June  1956  there  were  11,750  post  olfices;  telegraph  lines 
had  a  length  of  60,451  km;  there  were  10,249  telegraph  offices.  The 
maritime  radio-telegraphic  service  had  14  coast  stations.  The  telephone 
service  on  1  Jan.  1958  had  2,871,000  subscribers.  On  31  Dec.  1957  radio 
licences  numbered  6,682,470;  television  licences,  673,080. 

Aviation.  The  Italian  airline  Alitalia  operates  flights  to  Paris,  London, 
Shannon,  Barcelona,  Lisbon,  Geneva,  Zurich,  Vienna,  Frankfurt;  Malta, 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  Cairo,  Port  Sudan,  Asmara,  Mogadiscio;  Beirut,  Tel  Aviv, 
Tehran;  Gander,  Boston,  New  York;  Recife,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo, 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires.  Passengers  carried  in  1957,  362,844;  freight 
and  mail,  10,991  metric  tons.  Airports  include  6  international,  20  national 
and  33  club  airports. 


CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

The  standard  coin  is  the  Lira  of  100  Centesimi,  normally  equal  to  0-04677 
gramme  of  gold.  The  gold  standard  was  never  formally  suspended,  but 
exchange  control  was  established  in  1934. 

State  notes  of  6,  10,  50  and  100  lire  have  been  withdrawn  from  circu¬ 
lation  and  replaced  by  metal  coins  of  5,  10,  20,  50  and  100  lire.  There  are 
also  in  circulation  bank-notes  of  500  and  1,000  lire;  they  are  neither  con¬ 
vertible  into  gold  as  foreign  moneys  nor  exportable  abroad,  nor  importable 
from  abroad  into  Italy  (except  for  certain  specified  small  amounts).  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  bank-notes,  provisional  titles  of  6,000  and  10,000  lire  are  in  circu¬ 
lation. 

Circulation  of  money  at  31  Dec.  1958:  State  coins,  68,028m.  lire;  bank¬ 
notes,  2,060,859m.  lire. 

According  to  the  law  of  6  May  1926  there  is  only  one  bank  of  issue,  the 
Banca  d’ltalia.  Its  gold  and  foreign  credits  reserve  amounted  to  6,995m. 
lire  in  Dec.  1958. 

From  19  Sept.  1949  the  exchange  rate  of  the  £  sterling  has  been  fixed 
on  the  doUar  basis  (£1  ==  $2-80). 

Since  1936,  all  credit  institutions  have  been  under  the  control  of  a  state 
organ,  named  ‘  Inspectorate  of  Credit  ’ ;  the  Bank  of  Italy  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  ‘public  institution,’  whose  capital  is  held  exclusively  by 
corporate  bodies  of  a  public  nature.  Other  credit  institutions  are  classified 
as:  (1)  Public-law  credit  institutions  (Banco  di  Napoli,  Banco  di  Sicilia, 
Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro,  Monte  dei  Paschi  di  Siena,  Istituto  di  S.  Paolo 
in  Turin) ;  (2)  Banks  of  national  interest  (Banca  Commercials  Itahana  in 
Milan,  Credito  Itahano  in  Genoa  and  Banco  di  Roma) ;  (3)  Banks  and  credit 
concerns  in  general,  including  146  joint-stock  banks  and  125  co-operative 
banks ;  (4)  86  savings  banl^  and  Monti  di  pegno  (institutions  granting 
loans  against  personal  chattels  as  security),  and  (5)  Casse  rurah  e  agrarie 
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(agricultural  banks,  established  as  co-operative  institutions  with  unlimited 
liability  of  associates). 

At  the  end  of  1957  there  were  365  credit  institutes  handling  99%  of  all 
deposits  and  current  accounts,  with  capital  and  reserves  of  189,400m.  lire 
and  deposits  of  6,496,000m.  lire. 

On  31  July  1958  the  post  office  savings  banks  had  deposits  of  1,997,000m. 
lire ;  ordinary  savings  banks  6,893,000m.  lire. 

By  a  decree  of  29  April  1923  life-assurance  business  is  carried  on  only  by 
the  National  Insurance  Institute  and  by  other  institutions,  national  and 
foreign,  authorized  by  the  Government.  At  31  Dec.  1956  the  insurances 
vested  in  the  Istituto  Nazionale  dellt  Assicurazioni  amounted  to  615,415m. 
lire,  including  the  decuple  of  life  annuities. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  general  use. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Italy  in  Gkeat  Britain  (14  Three  Kings  Yard,  W.l) 

Ambassador.  Count  Vittorio  Zoppi,  G.C,V.O.  (accredited  3  Feb  1955) 
Minister-Counsellor.  Pasquale  Prunas,  K.C.V.O. 

Naval  Attache.  Rear-Adm.  Silvano  Brengola,  C.V.O. 

Air  AttacM.  Col.  Giuseppe  Pelosi,  C.V.O. 

Military  Attache.  Lieut. -Col.  Giangiorgio  Barbasetti  di  Prun. 
Counsellors.  Count  Giovanni  Ludovico  Borromeo,  C.V.O.:  Count 
Roberto  Riccardi. 

Commercial  Counsellor.  Clemente  Boniver. 

First  Secretaries.  Luigi  Cottafavi;  Umberto  La  Rocca. 

Labour  Counsellor.  Angelo  Macchia. 

Financial  Counsellor.  Antonino  Zecchi. 

Cultural  Attache.  Gabriele  Baldini. 

Commercial  Attach^.  Giuseppe  Lo  Faro. 

Press  Attach^.  Mario  de  Mandato. 

are  consular  representatives  at  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Folke¬ 
stone,  Glasgow,  HuU,  Liverpool  and  London. 


Italy  also  mamtams  embassies  in  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Bolma,  Braal,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
Dommican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  France, 
Germany ,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Irish 
Republic,  Israel  Japan  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Luxembourg,  Mexico, 
Morocco,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay 
Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  ThaUand 
of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab  RepubUc 
.  7,^™guay,  Vatican,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia;  and  legations  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Iraq,  Jordan,  New 
Yemen  ’  Arabia,  Vietnam  (also  for  Cambodia  and  Laos), 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Italy 

Amh(^sador.  Bir  Ashley  Clarke,  K.C.M.G.  (appointed  14  Nov.  1953) 
merdal)^^^^^'  K-  Unwin,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  {Com- 
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Counsellors.  D.  Taylor  {Labour)-,  G.  G.  Haiuiaford,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 
{Legal). 

First  Secretaries.  A.  A.  Stark;  F.  G.  Burrett;  C.  F.  G.  Ransom,  C.M.G., 
O.B.E. ;  A.  Y.  Fish;  C.  T.  Isolani  {Information);  F.  C.  S.  Bayliss,  M.B.E. 
{Property);  J.  K.  Bamford. 

Naval  AttacM.  Capt.  J.  E.  Scotland,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

Military  Attache.  Col.  P.  G.  L.  Cousens. 

Air  Attache.  Col.  E.  G.  Palmer. 


There  are  consular  representatives  at  Florence,  Genoa,  Messina,  Milan, 
Naples,  Palermo,  Rome,  Trieste,  Turin  and  Venice. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  IOTORMATION.  The  Instltuto  Oentrale  di  Statistica  (Via  Cesare  Balbo  16, 
Borne)  was  set  up  by  law  of  9  July  1926  as  the  central  Institute  In  charge  of  census  and  other 
statistical  information,  and  as  a  co-ordinating  and  controlling  office  for  the  statistics  supplied 
by  other  departments.  President.  Professor  Lan franco  Maroi.  DireetoT-Oeneral.  Professor 
Benedetto  Barberi.  Its  publications  Include  : 


Annuario  Statistico  Italiano :  1st  series,  1873-1907 ;  2nd  series,  1911— 25 ;  3rd  series,  1927— 
33 ;  4th  series,  1934-43 ;  5th  series,  10  vols  (1944-48,  1949-60,  1951  to  1958) 

Italian  Statistical  Abstract,  1957-5S.  1958 

Compendia  Statistico  Italiano,  1958 

Cetisimento  generate  della  popolazicaie,  1951.  100  vols.  1954-58 

Censimento  generate  dell'  industria  e  del  commercio,  1951.  19  voLs.  1954-68 

Annuario  di  statistiche  demografiche,  1955.  1957 

Annuario  di  statistica  agraria.  1958 

Annuario  statistico  dell’  emigrancme,  1957.  1968 

Annuario  di  statistica  forestale,  1957.  1958 

Annuario  statistico  deU'  istruzione  italiana,  1957.  1958 

Statistica  degli  istituti  di  cura  pubblici  e  privati,  1954.  1957 

Annuario  statistico  dell’  assistenza  e  della  previdenza  sociale,  1955-56 

Annuario  di  statistiche  giudiziarie,  1956 

Annuario  di  statistiche  industriali,  1957 

Annuario  statistico  dell’attivitd  edilizia  e  delle  opere pubbliche,  1957 

Statistica  della  navigazione  marittima,  1956 

BoUettino  mensile  de  statistica  (1926-49;  new  series,  from  1930) 

Statistica  annuals  del  commercio  con  I'estero,  1956.  1957 

Statistica  del  commercio  con  I’estero.  Monthly,  from  1870  (until  1880,  trimestrial) 
Coefficienti  per  la  transformazione  dei  valori  della  lira  dal  1871  al  1957.  1968 
Indagine  statistica  sullo  sviluppo  del  reddito  nazionale  dal  1861  al  1956.  1957 


Italian  Affairs.  Documents  and  Notes.  Ed.  Documentary  Centre,  Borne.  1962  fl. 

Ten  Years  of  Italian  Democracy,  1946-56.  Presidency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Borne,  1966 

Problemi  d’agricoUura  meridionale.  Naples,  Cassa  per  il  Mezzogiomo,  1953 

Treaty  of  Peace,  10  Feb.  1947 .  Omd.  7481,  7482  (maps).  H.M.S.O.,  1948  , 

Banco  di  Boma,  Review  of  the  Econmnic  Conditions  in  Italy  (in  English).  Bimonthly,  1947  IT. 

— Ten  Years  of  Italian  Economy,  1947-56.  1937  .  ,  , 

Compendio  Economico  Italiano.  Rome,  TJrdone  Italiana  delle  Camere  di  Commercio.  Annual¬ 


ly,  from  1954  ,  ^  ,,  .A  J  r  I  TT- 

Confederazione  General©  dell’  Industria  Italianai  L^industTxa  italiana  alia  meta  del  secolo  A  A, 

Borne,  1953. — Anntiario  1954.  Rome,  1954 
Overseas  Economic  Survey:  Italy^  Aug.y  1954.  H.M.S.O.,  1955 

Orosa,  E.  (ed.),  La  Constitution  Italienne  de  1948.  Paris,  1950 
’Ds.inelli,  Q.f  Atlante  Fisico  Economico  d* Italia.  Milan,  1940 
Grindrod,  M.,  The  Rebuilding  of  Italy.,  1945-55.  R.  Inst,  of  Int.  Affairs,  1955 
Jacoboni,  A.  (ed.),  L' Industria  meccanica  italiana.  Rome,  1949 
Lanaarone,  G.,  11  sistema  bancario  italiano.  Rome,  1948 
Merlini,  G.,  Le  regicni  agrarie  in  Italia.  Bolo^a,  1948 
Milone,  P.,  L’ltalia  neW  economia  delle  sur  regioni.  Turin,  1955 
Orsini  di,  Oamerota,  P.  d’A.,  Sicilia  Regione.  Rome,  1951 
PetrtiUo,  V.,  Contemporary  Sicily.  Hamilton,  N.T.,  1951 
Poggiali,  0.,  Italia  Mineraria.  Rome,  1939 

Euini,  M.,  and  others,  La  nuova  cosiituzione  italiana.  Puome,  1947 
Vedovato,  G.,  II  trattato  di  pace  cm  V Italia.  Rome,  1947 
Vittorio,  G.  di  (ed.),  I  sindicati  in  Italia,  Bari,  1955 


National  T.trrary.  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Oentrale  Vittorio  Emanuele  II  Via  C'OUegio 
Romano  27,  Rome.  Director :  Dr  Laura  De  Felice  Olivieri  Sangiacomo. 
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SOMALIA 

Amministeazione  Fiduciaeia  Italiana  della  Somalia 


In  1889  Italy  concluded  a  number  of  treaties  with  local  Somali  and  Arab 
rulers  and  proclaimed  a  protectorate  along  the  coast  from  the  eastern  frontier 
of  British  Somaliland  to  the  Juba  River.  After  the  First  World  War,  Britain 
ceded  Italy  territories  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Juba  with  the  port  of  Kismayu 
(Chisimaio). 

During  the  East  African  campaign  of  the  Second  World  War  Somalia 
was  occupied  by  British  and  Commonwealth  Forces.  British  Military  Ad¬ 
ministration  lasted  from  1941  to  April  1949,  when  Somalia  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  Foreign  Office  Administration  of  African  Territories,  until 
Italy  took  over  the  trusteeship  on  1  April  1950. 

Government.  On  2  Dec.  1960  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
approved  the  trusteeship  agreement  for  the  Territory ;  the  10-year  period  of 
Tnisteeship  Administration  fixed  by  United  Nations  begins  from  this  date. 

The  Administrator  is  assisted  by  a  United  Nations  Advisory  Council 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  Colombia,  Egypt  and  the  Philippines. 

Administrator.  Ambassador  Enrico  Anzilotti. 


Elections  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  held  on  29  Feb.  1956;  the 
Somali  Youth  League  won  43  out  of  70  seats. 

The  Ministry,  first  appointed  by  the  Administrator  on  7  May  1956,  now 
consists  of  a  Prime  Minister,  an  Under-Secretary  and  6  Somali  Ministers 
(Interior,  Social  Affairs,  Economic  Affairs,  Finance,  General  Affairs,  Justice). 

The  Territory  is  administratively  divided  into  6  regions,  Migiurtina, 
^an,  Mudugh,  Benadir,  Alto  Giuba,  Basso  Giuba.  They  are  subdivided 
into  30  districts,  all  of  which  are  administered  by  Somali  officials. 

Area  and  Population.  The  total  area  is  461,541  sq.  km,  extending  along 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  from  British  Somahland  to  Dick’s  Head  in  Kenya 
Colony.  Estimated  indigenous  population,  1,263,600;  European  popula¬ 
tion,  4,325  ItaUans  and  377  non-Italians  (as  at  31  Dec.  1957).  Mogadiscio 
is  the  capital  (population,  31  Dec.  1957,  80,698  Somalis  and  2,417  Itahans). 

Education.  In  1957—58  there  were  308  schools  of  various  types,  with 
808  teachers  and  34,297  pupils.  Groups  of  students  and  teachers  attend 
special  courses  in  Italy  and  Egypt.  A  high  school  of  legal,  economic  and 
social  studies  at  Mogadiscio  had  4  teachers  and  62  students. 

Cinemas  numbered  20  in  1957,  with  seating  capacity  of  13,890. 

Welfare.  There  were,  in  1957,  11  hospitals,  20  infirmaries  and  122 
dispensaries  with  together  2,020  beds. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  the  calendar  year  1957  balanced  at 
So.lOl, 142,807. 


Production.  The  principal  occupations  are  cattle-rearing  and  agri¬ 
culture.  In  southern  Somalia  along  the  Webi  Shebeli  and  Juba  rivers  there 
are  Italian  plantations  with  a  cultivated  area  of  some  74,000  hectares. 
In  1957  output  of  sugar  from  sugar  cane  at  Villaggio  Duca  degli  Abruzzi  was 
100,032  quintals;  bananas,  600,000  quintals;  durra,  1,179,000  quintals; 
maize,  486,064  quintals.  Nearly  40%  of  the  whole  area  is  unsuitable  for 
agriculture. 

Livestock  (1952):  Cattle,  842,000;  camels,  1,301,000 ;  goats,  2,917,000; 
sheep,  643,500;  asses,  19,200;  horses,  260. 
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Trade.  In  1957  imports  totalled  So.116, 825,800  (53,964  metric  tons); 
exports,  So.76, 722,900  (81,951  metric  tons). 

Total  trade  between  Somalia  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
in  £  sterling) : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1968 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Be-exports  from  U.K. 


1,214 

97,142 

249 


1,397 

121,740 

3 


122 

159,982 

1,208 


2,634 

108,876 

12 


60,475 

131,648 

133 


Shipping.  In  1957,  1,093  ships  (580,621  net  tons)  arrived  in  Somalia. 


Roads.  Motor  vehicles  registered  as  of  31  Dec.  1957  totalled  1,914 
passengers  cars,  3,130  trucks,  36  buses,  455  truck  trailers,  and  351  motor 
cycles.  There  are  9,442  km  of  roads,  of  which  602  are  asphalted  and  87 
macadamized. 


Post.  There  were,  in  1957,  30  post  offices,  1,434  km  of  telephone  lines 
and  1,351  subscribers.  Radio-telephone  service  operates  between  Moga¬ 
discio,  Europe  and  East  Africa. 

Aviation.  In  1957,  261  aircraft  landed  at  Mogadiscio ;  2,179  passengers 
11,070  kg  of  mail  andl83,088  kg  of  goods  arrived;  2,222  passengers,  5,834  kg 
of  mail  and  108,691  kg  of  goods  left  by  air. 

Currency.  In  May  1950  East  African  currency  was  replaced  by  the 
‘Somalo’  (gold  parity  =  0T24414)  issued  in  coins  of  1,  5,  10,  60  cents 
and  1  somalo,  and  notes  of  6,  10,  20  and  100  somaU.  The  circulation  is 
about  30m.  somah.  In  addition  to  the  Bank  of  Italy  there  are  branches  of 
the  Bank  of  Naples  and  the  Bank  of  Rome  in  Mogadiscio ;  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Naples  in  Kiamayu,  and  of  the  Bank  of  Rome  in  Merca.  The 
Credito  Somalo  in  Mogadiscio  (with  an  agency  in  Merca  and  8  sub-agencies) 
offers  full  banking  services;  it  has  special  credit  departments  (building, 
agriculture,  handicraft). 

British  Consul-General.  A.  C.  Kendall,  O.B.E. 


Rap'porto  presentato  (die  Nazioni  Unite.  1950  ff.  Annual 
Oorni,  0.,  Somcdia  Italiana.  2  vols.  Mogadiscio,  1937 

Meregazzti,  R.,  L* Amministrazione  Fiduciaria  Italiana  della  Somcdia.  Milan,  1954 
Central  Library.  ‘La  Garesa,*  Piazza  della  Garesa,  Mogadiscio. 


JAPAN 

Nippon 

According  to  Japanese  historical  myths  the  empire  was  founded  by  Jimmu 
Tenno,  660  B.C.,  and  the  dynasty  founded  by  him  stiU  reigns.  From 
1186  until  1867  the  emperors  had  httle  but  ceremonial  functions,  whde 
successive  families  of  Shoguns  exercised  the  temporal  power.  In  1867  the 
Emperor  Meiji  recovered  nominally  the  imperial  power  after  the  abdication 
on  14  Oct.  1867  of  the  fifteenth  and  last  Tokugawa  Shogun  Keiki,  known 
historically  as  Yoshinobu.  In  1871  the  feudal  system  (H6ken  Seido)  was 
abolished;  this  was  the  beginoing  of  the  rapid  westernization  undertaken 
by  the  new  government,  then  mainly  controlled  by  the  western  clans  of 
Satsuma  and  Choshu.  The  Emperor  bears  the  title  of  Nihon-koku  Tenno 
(‘Emperor  of  Japan’).  Only  foreigners  make  use  of  the  poetical  title 
‘Mikado.’ 
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By  the  Imperial  House  Law  of  11  Feb.  1889,  revised  on  16  Jan.  1947, 
under  the  new  constitution,  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  definitely  fixed 
upon  the  male  descendants. 

Emperor  of  Japan.  Hirohito,  bom  at  Tokyo,  29  April  1901 ;  succeeded 
his  father,  Yoshihito,  26  Dec.  1926;  married,  26  Jan.  1924,  to  Princess 
Nagako,  bom  6  March  1903,  daughter  of  H.I.H.  Prince  Kuninomiya  (died 
27  Jan.  1929).  Offspring:  I,  Princess  Shigeko  (Terimomiya),  bom  6  Dec. 
1925.  II,  Princess  Sachiko  (Hisauomiya),  bom  10  Sept.  1927 ;  died  8  March 
1928.  Ill,  Princess  Kazuko  (Takanomiya),  bom  30  Sept.  1929.  IV, 
Princess  Atsuko  (Yorinomiya),  bom  7  March  1931.  V,  Prince  Akihito 
(Tsugunomiya),  bom  23  Dec.  1933 ;  formally  installed  as  Crown  Prince  on 
10  Nov.  1952;  married  to  Miss  Michiko  Shoda,  10  April  1959.  VI,  Prince 
Masahito  (Yoshinomiya),  born  28  Nov.  1935.  ^I,  Princess  Takako  (Suga), 
born  2  March  1939. 

National  flag :  white,  with  a  red  sim  (without  rays). 

National  anthem:  Kimigayo  (words  9th  century,  tune  by  F.  Eckert, 
1880). 

On  7  Dec.  1941  Japan  attacked  U.S.  and  British  bases  in  the  Pacific, 
and  declared  war  on  these  two  countries.  On  6  Aug.  1946  the  first  atomic 
bomb  (Uranium  235)  was  dropped  over  Hiroshima;  on  9  Aug.  another 
(Plutonium  bomb)  was  dropped  over  Nagasaki.  On  14  Aug.  the  Emperor 
accepted  the  Allied  terms  of  surrender.  The  surrender  of  the  Japanese 
Armed  Forces  was  signed  on  the  U.S.  battleship  Missouri  on  2  Sept.  1945. 

At  San  Francisco  on  8  Sept.  1951  a  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  by  Japan 
and  representatives  of  48  countries.  For  details  see  The  Statesman’s 
Yeae-Book,  1953,  p.  1169.  On  26  Oct.  1951  the  Japanese  Diet  ratified  the 
Treaty  by  307  votes  to  47  votes  with  112  abstentions.  On  the  same  day 
the  Diet  ratified  a  Security  Treaty  with  the  U.S.  by  289  votes  to  71  votes 
with  106  abstentions.  The  treaty  provided  for  the  stationing  of  American 
troops  in  Japan  until  Japan  was  able  to  undertake  her  own  defence. 

The  peace  treaty  came  into  force  on  28  April  1952,  when  Japan  regained 
her  sovereignty. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

By  the  constitution  of  11  Feb.  1889,  drafted  by  Prince  Ito  (after  a  tour 
of  Europe)  and  modelled  mainly  upon  that  of  Pmssia,  the  Emperor  was 
presented  to  the  nation  as  a  sovereign  who  exercised  the  whole  of  the 
executive  powers  with  the  advice  of  Cabinet  Minister^,  who  were  appointed 
by  himself.  In  reahty,  power  rested  mostly  with  the  ‘elder  statesmen.’ 

Article  I  of  the  new  constitution  of  1946  says :  ‘  The  Emperior  shall  be 
the  symbol  of  the  state  and  of  the  unity  of  the  people,  deriving  his  position 
from  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people’.  Later  the  Article  was  amended  to 
include  a  more  emphatic  statement :  ‘  We  proclaim  that  sovereignty  resides 
in  the  people.’  The  Emperor  himself,  in  a  New  Year’s  broadcast,  1946, 
expHcitly  divested  himself  of  the  attributes  of  divinity  ascribed  to  him  in 
folk  beUefs.  His  functions  now  are  purely  ceremonial. 

For  the  pre-treaty  situation,  including  SCAP,  see  The  Statesman’s 
Yeab-Book,  1951,  p.  1196. 

The  new  constitution,  which  came  into  force  on  3  May  1947,  ‘  Constitu¬ 
tion  Day,’  deprived  the  Emperor  of  executive  powers,  abolished  the  peerage, 
granted  votes  to  women  (previously  decreed  by  the  Shidehara  Cabinet), 
lowered  the  voting  age  for  men  from  26  to  20,  abolished  conscription, 
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pledged  the  country  not  to  maintain  Armed  Forces  and  to  renounce  war  ‘  for 
ever,’  abolished  the  secret  police,  guaranteed  complete  academic  freedom  to 
teachers  and  outlined  a  ‘Bill  of  Rights’  on  Western  lines. 

Executive  powers  rest  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  elected  by  the  Diet  from  its  own  members.  Prime 
Ministers  must  be  civihans  and  not  former  Army  or  Navy  officers. 

Legislative  power  resides  in  a  House  of  Representatives  (of  467  members), 
to  be  elected  for  not  more  than  4  years,  and  an  elective  House  of  Coun¬ 
cillors  of  250  members  (100  elected  at  large  and  160  from  prefectui’al  districts), 
one-haK  its  members  being  elected  every  3  years.  The  Lower  House  con¬ 
trols  the  budget  and  approves  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 

The  Upper  House  in  1959  was  composed  as  follows:  Liberal-Democratic 
Party,  129;  Socialist  Party,  77;  Ryokufukai  (Green  Breeze  Society),  22; 

others,  22.  .  -r,  , 

At  the  general  elections  of  22  May  1958  the  Liberal-Democratic  Party, 
composed  of  members  of  the  former  Liberal  and  Democratic  Parties, 
obtained  295  seats;  the  Socialist  Party,  165;  others,  7. 

The  Cabinet,  as  constituted  on  12  Jan.  1959,  is  composed  as  follows; 

Prime  Minister.  Nobusuke  Kishi.  _  . 

Foreign  Affairs.  Aiichiro  Fujiyama.  Justice.  KiichiAiohi.  Finance. 
Eisaku  Sato.  Education.  Ryugo  Hashimoto.  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Kunio  Miura.  Trade  and  Industry.  Tatsunosuke  Takasaki.  Transporta¬ 
tion.  Mamoru  Nagano.  Postal  Services.  Yutaka  Terao.  Labour.  Tadao 
Kuraishi.  Construction.  Saburo  Endo.  Health  and  Welfare.  Michita 
Sakata.  Ministers  of  State.  Kikuichiro  Yamaguchi  {Hokkaido  Develop¬ 
ment),  Hirokazu  Seko  {Planning),  Masahi  Aoki  {Local  Autonomy  and  Public 
Safety),  Shigejiro  Ino  {Defence). 


Local  Government 

The  country  (except  Hokkaido)  is  divided  into  metropohtan  districts  (To 
and  Fu)  and  prefectures  {Ken),  and  the  prefectures  into  municipalities  {Shi), 
towns  {Cho)  and  viUages  {Son  or  Mura).  Each  district,  prefectoe,  city, 
town  and  village  has  a  representative  assembly  elected  by  the  same  franchise 
as  in  parhamentary  elections.  Each  city,  town  and  vfflage  elects  a  mayor; 
the  governor  of  a  prefecture  (formerly  appointed  by  the  Home  Office)  is 
elected  by  the  voters  in  the  area.  The  metropohtan  district  governments 
have  charge  of  matters  affecting  the  area  as  a  whole. 

New  legislation,  which  came  into  effect  on  1  July  1964,  has  given  the 
central  government  complete  control  of  the  pohce  throughout  the  coratry. 
The  autonomous  pohce  forces  of  the  6  big  cities,  Osaka,  Kyoto,  Yokohama, 
Kobe  and  Nagoya,  were  absorbed  by  the  prefectural  organization  m  June 
1966.  In  1956  the  pohce  numbered  114,716. 

Administratively  there  are  (as  of  Dec.  1954),  46  prefectures;  536  rura 
districts  {Gun),  464  cities,  1,783  towns  and  6,461  villages. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

Japan,  as  constituted  after  the  Second  World  War  has  total  are^  of 
369,644  sq.  km  and  a  population  (census,  1  Oct.  19o5)  of  8  J,..75,5.u9.  ih 
4  main  islands  are  Honshu  (mainland),  Kyushyu  Hokkaido  and  Shikoku. 
Estimated  population,  1  Oct.  1957,  9Mm.,  with  density  of  246  per  sq.  km. 

For  details  of  the  former  Empire  see  The  Statesman  s  Year-Book, 

The^census  of  the  present  area  on  1  Oct.  1960  showed  40,812,000  males 
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and  42,388,000  females,  a  ratio  of  96-3  men  to  100  women.  Number  of 
households,  16'15m.  of  5  members.  Foreigners  registered,  Dec.  1953,  were 
619,890,  of  whom  556,084  were  Koreans,  8,847  Americans,  1,838  British 
and  1,049  Germans. 

The  leading  cities,  with  census  population  1955,  are : 


Greater  Tokyo 

A  magasaki 

.  335,513 

Tahata 

286,241 

(incl.  8  suburbs)^ 

8,033,629 

Kumamoto 

.  332,493 

Kofcura 

242,240 

Tokyo 

Hiroshima 

.  357,287 

Sasebo 

258,221 

(municipality) 

6,969,104 

Kanazawa 

.  277,283 

Shimonoseki 

230,603 

Osaka 

2,547,316 

Yokosuka  . 

.  279,132 

Hamamatsu 

268,792 

Kyoto 

1,204,084 

Nagasaki  . 

.  303,724 

Okayama  . 

235,754 

Nagoya 

1,336,780 

Shizuoka  . 

.  295,127 

Utsimomia 

227,153 

Yokohama 

1,143,687 

Kagoshima 

.  274,340 

Nishinomiya 

210,179 

Kobe 

979,305 

Hakodate  . 

.  242,582 

Wakayama 

220,021 

Fukuoka  . 

544,312 

Niigata 

.  261,768 

Toyohashi . 

202,986 

Sendai 

376,844 

Sakai 

.  251,793 

Omuta 

201,737 

Kawasaki . 

445,520 

Himeji 

.  252,315 

Kure 

199,304 

Sapporo  . 

426,620 

Giiu . 

.  259,047 

‘  End  of  1957  : 

8,573,879. 

Vital  Statistics  (in  1,000)  for  calendar  years: 

1948  1949 

1950  1951 

1962  1953 

1954  1955 

1956 

Births 

2,682  2,697 

2,338  2,138 

2,005  1,862 

1,759  1,739 

1,600 

Deaths  , 

951  946 

905  839 

765  772 

719  696 

724 

Crude  birth  rate  of  Japanese  nationals  in  present  area,  1955,  was  19-4 
per  1,000  population ;  1956,18-4.  Crude  death  rate,  1955,  7-8 ;  1954,8-2; 
crude  marriage  rate,  1955,  8;  1954,  7-9;  infant  mortality  rate  per  1,000 
live  births,  1955,  39-7  (125-3  in  1934).  Marriages,  1948,  numbered  953,990 
(11-97  per  1,000  population)  which  was  the  highest  ever  recorded;  1953, 
682,043;  1952,677,123;  divorces,  1953,  74,931 ;  1952,78,737. 

RELIGION 

There  has  normally  been  religious  freedom,  but  Shinto  (hteraUy,  The 
Way  of  the  Gods)  became  part  of  the  totahtarian  apparatus  in  the  19303; 
all  Japanese  were  compelled  to  respect  State  Shinto  and  to  attend  at  State 
Shinto  shrines,  regardless  of  whether  their  personal  religion  was  Buddhism, 
Christianity  or  Sect  Shinto.  After  Japan’s  defeat  the  Allied  Supreme  Com¬ 
mand  ordered  the  Government  to  discontinue  state  support  of  Shinto. 
State  subsidies  have  ceased  for  all  religions,  and  aU  religious  teachings  are 
forbidden  in  the  schools.  As  a  personal  religion,  Shinto  has  200  denomina¬ 
tions  and  sects.  Buddhism  207  sects  and  denominations. 

Protestants  numbered  about  266,000  in  1955.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  an  episcopate  of  1  archbishop  and  7  bishops  and  (1954)  197,151 
adherents.  The  Society  of  Friends  had  200  members  in  1957. 

EDUCATION 

Education  is  compulsory  and  free  up  to  the  age  of  15;  6  years  are  spent 
in  the  primary  schools  and  3  in  the  middle  schools ;  a  further  3  years  in  high 
schools  is  optional.  AU  institutions  are  now  open  to  both  sexes.  On  1  May 
1956  there  were  22,381  primary  schools  with  12,616,311  pupils  and  346,804 
teachers;  12,736  middle  schools  with  5,962,000  pupils  and  210,415  teachers, 
and  3,331  high  schools  with  2,701,700  pupils  and  133,301  teachers. 

Japan  has  6  main  state  universities,  formerly  known  as  the  Imperial 
Universities:  Tokyo  University  (1877) ;  Kyoto  University  (1897) ;  Tohoku 
University,  Sendai  (1907) ;  Kyushu  University,  Fukuoka  (1910) ;  Hokkaido 
University,  Sapporo  (1918),  and  Osaka  University  (1931).  There  are  66 
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other  institutions  of  university  rank ;  in  all,  the  228  colleges  and  universities 
had  (1956)  547,253  students  and  54,596  teachers.  In  addition,  there  are  268 
short-term  colleges  with  2-year  and  3-year  courses.  In  the  collegiate 
institutions,  aU  now  co-educational,  boy  students  in  1955  formed  87-6% 
and  girl  students,  12-4%. 

Cinemas  (1955).  Cinemas  numbered  3,734,  with  seating  capacity  of  l-9m. 

Newspapers.  Daily  newspapers,  1  March  1955,  numbered  144  with  aggre¬ 
gate  circulation  of  33,397,000. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE 

There  are  workhouses  established  by  local  corporations  and  private 
persons.  The  number  of  hospitals  in  Dec.  1956  was  5,418  with  476,418 
beds,  divided  into  3,599  general  hospitals,  713  tuberculosis  hospitals,  322 
mental  hospitals,  13  for  leprosy  and  73  isolation  hospitals.  Physicians 
numbered  94,563;  there  were  31,100  dentists,  52,418  pharmacists. 


JUSTICE 

Chief  innovation  in  post-war  Japan’s  judicial  machinery  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Supreme  Court,  appointed  by  the  Cabinet  but  enjoying  a  con¬ 
ditional  life  tenure — at  the  first  general  election  following  his  appointment  a 
justice  must  submit  himseK  to  the  electorate.  Unless  he  receives  a  majority 
of  the  votes,  he  must  retire.  This  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  10  years.  All 
justices  and  judges  of  the  lower  courts  serve  until  they  are  70  years  of  age. 

Below  the  Supreme  Court  are  the  courts  of  cassation,  the  courts  of  appeal 
the  district  courts  (Chihosaibansho)  and  the  local  courts. 

All  courts  are  bound  to  defend  against  the  Executive  those  provisions  of 
the  constitution  devolving  powers  from  the  centre  to  local  or  regional  authori¬ 
ties,  restricting  the  powers  of  the  police  and  granting  civil  liberties  and 
freedom  of  speech,  press  and  public  meetings,  etc.  The  Supreme  Court  is 
authorized  to  declare  imconstitutional  any  act  of  the  Legislature  or  the 
Executive  which  violates  the  constitution. 


FINANCE 


Ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  fiscal  year  ending  31  March,  in 
Im.  yen  (360  yen  =  US$1) : 


Budget  estimates 

1954-66 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1967-58 

1958-59 

Revenue  . 

999,880 

999,631 

1,089,662 

1,137,464 

1,321,230 

Expenditure 

999,880 

999,631 

1,089,652 

1,137,464 

1,321,230 

Of  the  proposed  revenue  in  1958—59  (in  Im.  yen),  1,025,913  is  anticipated 
from  taxes  and  stamp  duties  and  117,017  from  ‘repayments  of  monopoly’. 
On  the  expenditure  side  the  leading  items  are  public  works,  179,906;  debt 
redemption,  67,201;  assistance  to  local  government,  224,010;  defence, 
146,165;  education  and  culture,  143,897 ;  social  security,  125,763 ;  pensions, 
110  644. 

The  national  debt  on  30  June  1957  was  493,270m.  yen  (internal,  409,412m. 


and  external,  80,293m.).  ■ 

On  31  March  1968  Japan’s  external  debt  consisted  of  £48,877,000  m 
sterling  bonds,  $59,922,000  in  doUar  bonds  and  74,520,000  francs  in  French 

franc  bonds.  tt  i.  u 

According  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in  1954  residents  of  the  U.iv,  held 

Japanese  investments  with  a  nominal  value  of  £38m.  (£60m.  in  1938)  on 
which  the  income  in  1954  was  £4-2m.  (£2m.  in  1941,  the  last  war-time  year 
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of  SGrvico ;  and  £2ni.  in  1938) ;  the  increase  is  due  to  Japan  s  repayment  of 
principal  and  arrears. 

Local 

The  estimated  1958-59  budgets  of  the  prefectures  and  other  local 
authorities  forecast  revenues  and  expenditures  aggregating  1,237,173m.  yen, 
the  former  to  be  made  up  partly  by  local  taxes  on  land,  houses,  occupations, 
and  partly  by  government  grants  and  local  loans ;  expenditures  include 
capital  investment  of  330,087m.  yen. 

DEFENCE 

In  June  1954  legislation  brought  the  ground,  naval  and  air  services 
under  a  Joint  Staff  Council  which  comes  under  the  Director-General  of  the 
Defence  Agency,  who  is  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

The  Japan-U.S.A.  security  treaty  of  Sept.  1951  gave  the  U.S.A.  the  right 
to  maintain  armed  forces  and  bases  in  Japan.  Under  the  Japan-U.S.A. 
mutual  defence  assistance  pact  of  Sept.  1954  the  U.S.A.  supplies  almost  the 
entire  equipment  of  the  Japanese  forces. 

Army.  In  Aug.  1950  Gen.  MacArthur  established  a  ‘National  Police 
Reserve’  of  75,000  men,  who  were  placed  under  a  civilian  Minister  of  State 
who  also  controlled  the  ‘National  Rural  Police.’ 

Under  its  new  name  of  ‘Ground  Self-Defence  Force,’  it  numbered,  at 
31  March  1958,  160,000  men  and  12,000  civilian  employees. 

The  Northern  Corps,  stationed  in  Hokkaido,  consists  of  2  divisions,  a 
combined  brigade,  an  artillery  brigade,  a  tank  group  and  an  engineering 
group.  The  Southern  Corps,  stationed  in  Kyushu,  consists  of  a  division 
and  a  combined  brigade.  Three  divisions  and  a  combined  brigade  are 
stationed  in  Honshu.  A  division  (of  12,700  men)  comprises  3  infantry 
regiments,  1  artillery  regiment,  1  tank  battalion  and  1  air  imit.  A  combined 
brigade  (of  6,000  men)  comprises  1  infantry  regiment,  1  artillery  regiment, 
1  engineering  battalion  and  1  air  unit  (216  aircraft). 

Navy.  The  ‘Maritime  Self-Defence  Force’  comprises  8  new  destroyers 
and  3  new  frigates  (all  built  in  Japan),  4  destroyers,  1  submarine,  2  destroyer 
escorts  and  18  frigates  (all  acquired  from  U.S.),  a  radar  picket  destroyer,  2 
minelayers,  55  minesweepers,  32  gunboats,  8  submarine  chasers,  9  fast 
patrol  boats,  a  supply  and  repair  ship  and  a  cable  layer.  Personnel  in 
March  1958  numbered  24,146  officers  and  ratings.  Seven  destroyers,  a 
submarine,  2  submarine  chasers,  9  minesweepers  and  13  miscellaneous 
vessels  are  being  built. 

The  Navy  has  a  strong  air  arm,  including  74  anti-submarine  patrol 
bombers,  80  tramers  and  13  helicopters. 

The  ‘Maritime  Safety  Board  Organization’  comprises  8  large  patrol 
vessels  including  5  ea:-naval  escorts),  22  medium  patrol  vessels,  66  small 
patrol  vessels,  211  patrol  craft,  a  hydrographic  vessel  and  navigation  aid 
vessel.  Personnel,  10,662  officers  and  men. 

Air  Force.  An  ‘Air  Self-Defence  Force’  was  inaugurated  on  1  July 
1954.  In  March  1959  it  had  35,998  men  plus  4,673  civilians.  Its  equip¬ 
ment  included  387  F-86F  Sabre  day  fighters.  111  F-86D  Sabre  all-weather 
fighters,  252  T-33A  advanced  jet  trainers,  282  piston-engined  Texan  and 
Mentor  trainers  and  61  C-46  transports. 

PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Farm  population,  1  Feb.  1964,  was  37-6m.  Those  actively 
engaged  in  farm  work  rise  from  a  low  in  Feb.  of  some  12-6m.  to  a  seasonal 
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peak  in  Aug.  of  IS  om,,  representing  the  employment  of  3-6  persons  per 
hectare  of  arable  land. 

Arable  land  is  estimated  at  5,401,000  hectares,  or  16%  of  the  land  area; 
3,005,000  hectares  are  in  rice  2,093,000  hectares  in  field  crops  and  304,000 
hectares  in  trees.  About  315,250  hectares  are  devoted  to  industrial  crops, 
chiefly  mulberry  trees  (for  silkworm  rearing),  tea,  tobacco,  flax  and  pyre- 
thrum.  The  forest  and  field  area  is  about  25m.  hectares. 

For  post-war  land  reform,  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1955,  p. 
1179. 

Rice  is  Japan’s  greatest  crop,  occupying  55%  of  the  cultivated  area. 
Much  marginal  land  is  used  at  a  severe  cost  in  labour  and  fertilizer.  The 
entire  crop  is  consumed  plus  imports  (where  possible)  of  another  15  or  20%. 

Output  of  rough  rice  averaged  26,793Tm.  lb.  in  1936-40,  falling  to 
22,590-2m.  in  1953-54,  lowest  since  the  War,  and  recovering  to  29,000m.  in 
1956-57.  Imports  of  milled  rice  have  risen  annually  from  7m.  lb.  in  1947 
to  3,151m.  lb.  in  1954. 

Output  of  barley  is  about  2m.  metric  tons,  and  of  wheat  (now  an  im¬ 
portant  crop),  l-5m.  metric  tons.  Soybeans  are  also  important — 16m.  bu. 
m  1956.  Sweet  potatoes  for  several  decades  have  mitigated  the  effects  of 
rice  famines ;  average  crop  is  about  243,000  metric  tons,  while  potatoes 
have  crops  averaging  73m.  bu.  Fruit  production  is  important :  Peaches, 
pears,  plums,  apples,  grapes,  persimmons  and  mandarins. 

In  Feb.  1956  the  livestock  census  showed  3,480,000  cattle,  1,020,000 
sheep  and  1,510,000  pigs.  Small  stocks  of  goats,  wool  rabbits  and  fur- 
bearing  foxes  are  also  maintained.  Milk  output  is  increasing  in  1955, 
992,000  metric  tons  of  milk. 

Forestry.  Forests  cover  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  land  area,  with 
an  estimated  timber  stand  of  722,400m.  bd  ft. 


Fisheries.  Before  the  War,  Japanese  catch  represented  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  world’s  total  fishing;  annual  average,  1935-37,  6-3m.  metric 
tons;  1955,  4,473,760  metric  tons,  exclurling  deep-sea  fishing  and  whaling. 
The  whaling  industry  has  expanded  from  3  expeditions  in  1965— .56  (producmg 
17%  of  the  total  whale-oU)  to  7  expeditions  prepared  for  the  1967-58  season. 
Output  of  whale  oil,  1965-56,  69,500  metric  tons. 


Mining.  Production  in  metric  tons,  1957,  of  copper,  78,469;  lead, 
29,524;  iron  ore,  1,087,000;  zinc,  12.3,001;  barite,  23,319;  gold  ore,  7-6; 
silver,  6,526,183  fine  oz.  Production,  1956:  Aluminium,  72,749  short  tons; 

cadmium,  886,000  lb.  n  j 

Output  of  pig-iron,  1956,  was  6,987,000  metric  tons;  of  ordinary  rolled 
steel,  1955,  6,673,457  metric  tons;  of  crude  steel,  1956,  11-lm  metric  tons. 
Coal  output,  1957,  46-55m.  metric  tons  (peak  output,  1941,  o7,3i8,0U0 

metric  tons).  .  .  ,  p  ^  i 

Output  of  crude  petroleum,  1957,  was  349,000  metric  tons  and  of  natural 
gas,  176-8  cu.  metres,  almost  entirely  from  oilfields  on  the  island  ol  Honshu, 
but  consumption  amounts  to  about  3m.  metric  tons ;  imports  are  chiefly  oi 
crude  oil  which  is  processed  in  Japanese  refineries. 


Industry.  Japan’s  industrial  equipment,  Dec.  1964,  numbered  184,487 
plants  (4  or  more  workers)  employing  4,740,000  production  workers  and 
salaried  employees,  and  producing  goods  valued  at  6,056,973m.  yon. 

Japan’s  te4le  industry  before  the  War  had  13m.  cotton-yarn  spmdles. 
After  the  War  she  resumed  with  2*78m.  spindles;  in  1957,  9m.  spmdles  were 
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operating.  Output  of  cotton  yam,  1956,  1,017m.  lb.,  and  of  cotton  cloth, 
3,301m.  sq.  metres. 

In  wool,  Japan  aims  at  wool  exports  sufiScient  to  pay  for  the  imports  of 
raw  wool.  Output,  1955,  184-3m.  lb.  of  wooUen  yams  and  155-2m.  sq. 
metres  of  woollen  and  worsted  cloth. 

The  rayon  industry  (the  world’s  largest  in  1936)  was  heavily  stripped 
during  the  War,  only  about  30%  surviving.  Output,  1955,  of  filament-rayon 
and  rayon -staple  cloth,  1,396m.  sq.  metres.  Production  of  pure  silk  yam, 
1954-55,  was  266,806  bales,  and  of  sUk  fabrics,  183m.  sq.  yd ;  export  of  raw 
silk,  1954-55,  was  76,592  bales. 

During  1956  and  1957,  Japan  was  leading  the  world  in  shipbuilding. 
Out  of  a  total  of  2’03m.  gross  tons  built  in  1957-58,  l'26m.  was  exported 
(12-3%  of  Japan’s  total  exports). 

Electric  power  capacity,  March  1957,  was  13m.  kwh.,  of  which  8'7m. 
was  hydro-electric;  consumption,  1956,  was  62'5m.  kwh.,  of  which  47-lm. 
came  from  hydro-electric  plants. 


LABOUR 

Total  labour  force,  1  Sept.  1957,  was  43-6m.  (including  480,000  unem¬ 
ployed),  of  which  16-54m.  were  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  660,000  in 
fishing,  600,000  in  mining,  2-Olm.  in  constmction,  8-llm.  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  7-45m.  in  commerce  and  finance,  2T5m.  in  transport  and  other  public 
utilities,  4-99m.  in  services  (including  the  professions)  and  lT2m.  in  govern¬ 
ment  work.  Proprietors  numbered  10-3m. ;  family  workers,  14-08m.,  and 
employees,  15- 18m. ;  total  employed,  39'56m. 

In  June  1957  there  were  5,086,000  workers  organized  in  trade  unions. 
The  largest  federation  is  the  ‘General  Council  of  Japanese  Trade  Unions’ 
(Sohyo)  with  over  3m.  members.  A  right-wing  federation,  the  ‘Japan 
Trade  Union  Congress’  (Zenro),  founded  in  1954.  has  some  758,000  members. 

COMMERCE 

Trade,  excluding  bullion  and  specie  (in  1,000  yen;  from  25  April  1949, 
360  yen  =  US$1  and  1,000  yen  =  US$2-77) : 

1964  1965  195G  1957  195S 

Imports  .  .  863,785,437  889,714,970  1,162,706,891  1,542,092,410  1,091,610,000 

Exports  .  .  686,562,032  723,816,996  900,229,011  1,028,904,496  1,035,456,000 

Distribution  of  trade  by  countries,  in  £lm.  sterling : 

Exports  Imports 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1955 

1956 

1967 

Australia 

21-5 

11-1 

14-8 

60-1 

89-4 

126-9 

Bm-ma  . 

14-2 

13-0 

16-4 

15-3 

15-2 

8-1 

Hong  Kong 

31-6 

48-4 

48-7 

6-6 

6-7 

23-6 

India 

23-7 

37-9 

39-3 

16-5 

37-2 

26-1 

Pakistan 

13-2 

6-3 

5-9 

15-4 

18-2 

16-6 

Argentina 

87-3 

14-0 

1-6 

21-3 

12-9 

3-3 

Brazil 

37-2 

16-2 

10-4 

61-7 

18-0 

15-5 

French  Union 

17-9 

8-1 

2-9 

22-4 

7-7 

8-4 

Germany  (West) 

22-1 

12-2 

12-1 

33-1 

26-2 

17-8 

Indonesia 

67-4 

27-3 

2-8 

64-8 

32-9 

1-4 

Korea 

6-8 

22-8 

4-0 

6-3 

4-0 

3-7 

Netherlands 

18-0 

8-6 

6-0 

12-1 

4-3 

2-9 

Philippines 

43-3 

19-9 

20-0 

61-7 

42-0 

24-9 

Taiwan  . 

68-6 

28-0 

28-8 

76-4 

16-3 

25-0 

Thailand 

63’0 

21-9 

27-1 

57-6 

12-6 

7-0 

Canada 

• 

42-3 

24-8 

65-0 

92-8 

51-8 

131-8 

Iran 

. 

10-7 

5-8 

2-3 

9-9 

6-1 

8-2 

Mexico 

^US$lm. 

6-2 

2-5 

8-1 

35-2 

46-1 

74-5 

Ryukyus 

. 

47-0 

22-2 

64-9 

13-4 

7-9 

17-4 

U.S.A. 

. 

739-2 

185-5 

636-3 

862-5 

383-2 

1,430-0 
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Principal  items  in  1958,  with  volume  in  1,000  metric  tons  and  value  in 
US$lm.,  were : 


Imports, 

Volume 

Value 

Exports,  f.o.b. 

Volume 

Value 

Wheat  and  flour  . 

2,279 

154-1 

Cotton  fabrics*  . 

1,246 

276-9 

Bice  . 

506 

72-6 

Bayon  fabrics*  . 

361 

61-8 

Sugar  . 

1,228 

120-9 

Spun  rayon  fabrics*  . 

866 

126-5 

Baw  cotton . 

1,266 

194-3 

Iron  and  steel  . 

1,690 

250-0 

Petroleum'  . 

19,718 

410-9 

Fish  and  fish  products 

268 

171-1 

Baw  wool  *  . 

277 

194-3 

Ships  and  boats  •* 

1,171 

334-8 

Iron  ore 

7,623 

123-5 

Metal  goods 

88-2 

Soybeans 

904 

90-7 

Apparel 

148-9 

Coal  . 

4,645 

96-7 

1  Kilolitres.  *  Fabrics,  in  1,000  sq.  yd.  •  Im.  lb.  *  1,000  gross  tons. 


Japan’s  trade  balance  with  U.S.,  her  biggest  customer,  has  been  (accord¬ 
ing  to  U.S.  customs’  figures)  as  follows  (in  US$1,000): 


Yearly  average 
1926-30 
1931-40 
1946-50 
1951-55 

1956 

1957 


Imports  from  TJ.S. 
246,036 
203,979 
274,183 
779,364 
1,068,904 
1,430,082 


Exports  to  IT.S. 
379,632 
156, .323 
88,666 
273,168 
654,432 
636,343 


Trade  balance 
-fl33,596 
-  47,656 
-185,617 
-506,196 
-514,471 
-793,739 


Total  trade  between  Japan  and  U.K.  for  calendar  years  in  £  sterling 
(British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 


Imports  to  IJ.K. 
Exports  from  IJ.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  IJ.K. 


1938 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

9,213,353 

23,881,082 

24,208,169 

24,199,748 

35,358,909 

1,807,549 

13,156,113 

21,592,664 

27,912,582 

19,399,850 

303,364 

1,237,599 

2,270,396 

1,125,511 

839,651 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  On  31  Dec.  1955  the  merchant  fleet  (ranking  seventh  in  the 
world  fleets)  consisted  of  1,182  vessels  (over  100  gross  tons)  of  3,934,000 
gross  tons;  there  were  80  ships  for  overseas  passenger  transport,  812  cargo 
and  semi-cargo  ships  and  226  oil  tankers  (674,341  gross  tons).  Only  49% 
of  Japanese  exports  and  imports  is  carried  in  Japanese  ships  (70%  pre¬ 
war). 

Roads.  The  total  length  of  roads  (excluding  urban  and  other  local  roads) 
was  140,657  km  in  1953;  the  ‘national’  roads  extend  24,051  km,  of  which 
1,411  km  are  paved;  prefectural  roads  covered  116,605  km  (1,009  km 
paved).  Motor  vehicles,  1957,  numbered  l'7m.,  including  657,000  pasisenger 
cars. 

Railways.  The  first  railway  was  completed  in  1872,  between  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama  (29  km).  Total  length  of  railways,  Aug.  1955,  was  27,787  km, 
of  which  the  national  railways  had  20,060  km  (1,877  km  ejectrified)  and 
private  railways,  7,737  km  (5,939  km  electrified).  In  1955  the  railways 
carried  3,732m.  passengers  and  168m.  tons  of  freight. 

Post.  The  telephone  service,  once  a  government  monopoly  but  now 
operated  by  private  enterprise,  on  31  March  1957  had  3,486,821  instruments, 
mainly  used  by  business  firms;  55-7%  were  automatic;  residential  phones 
numbered  about  100,000. 

In  1958  wireless  sets  numbered  some  14m.,  television  sets  about 
600,000. 
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Aviation.  The  principal  airlines  are  Japan  Airlines,  Japan  Helicopter 
and  Aeroplane  Transports  Co.,  Ltd,  and  Far  Eastern  Airlines  Co.,  Ltd. 
Japan  Airlines  operate  international  services  to  San  Francisco  via  Wake 
Island  and  Honolulu  and  to  Hong  Kong  via  Okinawa. 

International  passengers  by  air  (all  airlines,  including  foreign  airlines)  in 
1954  amounted  to  57,865  (out-bomid)  and  56,453  (in-bound).  Japanese 
companies  flew  a  total  mileage  of  2,356,696  over  domestic  routes,  carrying 
11,200  passengers,  643,748  kg  of  cargo  and  550,685  kg  of  mail. 


CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 


The  pre-war  yen  had  an  exchange  value  of  23  cents  U.S.  On  25  April 
1949  an  official  rate  of  360  yen  per  US$  (and  1,465  for  the  £  sterling,  later 
1,008  yen  for  the  devalued  £)  was  established  for  all  permitted  foreign-trade 
and  exchange  transactions. 

At  1  Jan.  1959,  coins  of  1,  5,  10,  60  and  100  yen  were  in  circulation  as 
well  as  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  of  1,  6,  10,  50,  100,  500,  1,000,  5,000 
and  10,000  yen;  the  notes  of  1,  6,  10,  50  and  100  yen  being  gradually  re¬ 
placed  by  coins  of  the  same  denomination. 

The  modern  banking  system  dates  from  1872.  The  Nippon  Ginko  (Bank 
of  Japan)  was  founded  in  1882.  The  Bank  of  Japan  has  undertaken  to 
finance  the  Government  and  the  banks;  its  function  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
Central  Bank  m  other  countries.  The  Bank  imdertakes  the  actual  manage¬ 
ment  of  Treasury  funds  and  foreign  exchange  control. 

Bank  of  Japan  notes  (a  new  issue  dating  from  March  1946)  in  circulation 
at  31  Dec.  1958  was  891,042m.  yen.  The  total  gold  and  foreign  curreney 
holdings  of  the  Government  and  the  Bank  of  Japan  on  that  date  were  equal 
to  1861 -Om. 

The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  (specializing  in  foreign  exchange)  became 
the  Bank  of  Tokyo  in  Aug.  1954.  There  were  90  banks  and  5,713  branches 
in  Oct.  1957.  Three  of  the  great  private  banks  formerly  belonging  to  the 
‘Zaibatsu’  remain  active  in  banking. 

The  post  office  savings  bank  is  modelled  upon  the  British;  deposits 
amounted  to  788,532m.  yen  at  31  Aug.  1958. 

Fourteen  foreign  banks  operate  branches  in  Japan ;  Bank  of  Indo-China, 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China,  Bank  of  India,  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  Bank  of 
Korea,  Bank  of  China,  Netherlands  Trading  Society,  National  Handelsbank 
N.V.,  Bank  of  America,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  Bangkok  Bank  and  American  Express  Co. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


Picul 

Sun 


Shaku 


Ken 

CM 

Ri 


Kuxin  or  Kan 


Kin 


Ri  square 


10  sun 
6  shaku 
60  ken 
36  cM 


160  momme 

1,000  „ 

100  kin  . 


=  1-3227  lb.  or  0-6  kg 
=  8-267  lb.  or  3-75  kg 
=  132-27  lb.  or  60  kg 
=  1-193  in. 

=  11-930  in. 

=  5-966  ft 

=  ^  mile,  5-4229  chains 
=  2-4403  miles  or  3-9272  km 
=  5-9550  sq.  miles  or  15-4334 


sq.km 

=  3-9638  sq.  yd 


Tsubo 
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C?i6  or  Chobu,  land  measure 
Kohu,  liquid 
„  dry  . 

,,  timber 

To,  liquid  =  Icoku 
„  diy  . 


.  =  2-4506  acres 
.  =  39-6804  Imperial  gallons 
.  =  4-9601  Imperial  bu.  or  6-1187 
U.S.  bu. 

.  =  about  10  cu.  ft 
.  =  3-9680  Imperial  gallons 
.  =  1-9851  pecks 


Bale  =  500  lb.  raw  cotton ;  400  lb.  cotton  yarn ;  100  kin  —  60  kg  or 
132-3  lb.  of  raw  silk. 

The  metric  system  was  made  obligatory  by  a  law  passed  in  March  1921, 
and  the  period  of  grace  for  its  compulsory  use  was  extended  until  31  Dec. 
1958.  The  following  rates  are  recognized:  metre  =  3-3  shaku-,  gramme 
=  0-266667  momme  mortimi). 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Or  Japan  in  Gseat  Britain  (32  Belgrave  Square,  S.W.l) 

Ajnbassador.  Katsumi  Ohno  (accredited  16  May  1958). 

Minister.  Toru  Nakagawa. 

Counsellors.  Kikuichiro  Yamamoto  {Financial);  Keiichi  Matsumura 
(Commercial);  Miehiyuki  Isurugi  (Financial). 

First  Secretaries.  Hideki  Masaki  (Press);  Kiyohiko  Tsurumi  (Consul- 
General);  Shunichi  Ohkuchi  (Ag'ncMZiMraZ) ;  Teijo  Hosono  (LaSowr);  Sankichi 
Suzuki  (Transport);  Mizuo  Kuroda;  Hiroshi  Murata  (Scientific). 

Defence  Attache.  Capt.  Yoahio  Takahashi. 

Japan  also  maintains  embassies  in  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Australia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ethiopia, 
France,  Germany,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Italy,  Laos,  Malaya,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Taiwan,  Thailand,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R.,  United 
Arab  Republic,  U.S.A.,  Vatican,  Venezuela,  Vietnam,  Yugoslavia;  legations 
in  Finland,  Greece,  Iraq,  Irish  Republic,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Portugal,  Uruguay. 

Or  Great  Britain  in  Japan 

Ambassador.  Sir  Oscar  Morland,  K.C.M.G. 

Minister.  W.  Harpham,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

Counsellors,  A.  L.  MayaU;  H.  V.  Redman,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  (Informa- 
tion).  First  Secretaries.  P.  A.  G.  Westlake,  M.C. ;  J.  G.  Hart;  J.  A. 
Turpin,  A.  N.  MacCleary,  C.  Blyth  (Commercial);  L.  Pickles  (Consular); 
G.  R.  Calvert,  O.B.E.  (Labour).  Naval  Attache.  Capt.  D.  E.  Chilton, 
D.S.C.,  R.N.  Military  Attache.  Col.  J.  Eiggess,  O.B.E.  Air  Attache, 
Group  Capt.  H.  J.  Bennett. 

There  are  consular  posts  at  Kobe,  Moji,  Osaka,  Tokyo  and  Yokohama. 
Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Tear-Book.  Statistics  Bureau  of  the  Prime  Mmister’s  OfSce.  Tokyo.  (Prom 
1949) 

Statistical  Abstract.  Statistics  Bureau  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office.  Tokyo.  (Prom  1960) 
Monthly  Bulletin.  Statistics  Bureau.  (Prom  April  1950) 

Japan  of  Today.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affaii'S,  Tokyo,  1958 
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Japan  Times  Tear  Book.  (I.  Tear  Book  of  Japan.  II.  Who's  Who  in  Japan.  III.  Business 

Birectory  of  Japan.)  Tokyo,  first  issue  1933  „  _ _ 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan.  (Cmd.  8392.)  H.M.S.O.,  1951 ;  (Cmd.  8601.)  H.M.S.O.,  1952 

Ackerman,  E.  A.,  Japan’s  Natural  Resources.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1953 
Allen,  G.  C.,  Short  Economic  History  of  Modem  Japan.  London,  1946. — Tapan  s  Economic 
Recovery.  B.  Inst,  of  Int.  Affairs,  1957 
Asahi  Newsprinting  Co.  This  is  Japan.  Tokyo,  annual  from  1954 
Benedict,  Buth,  Chrysanthemum  and  the  Sword.  London,  1947 
Bisson,  T.  A.,  Zaibatsu  Dissolution  in  Japan.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1954 
Borton,  H.  (ed.),  Japan.  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1951.— (Ed.),  A  Selected  List  of  Books  and 
Articles  on  Japan  in  English,  French  and  German.  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1954 
Brown,  D.  M.,  Nationalism  in  Japan.  Univ.  of  California  Press,  1955 

Bush,  L.  V.,  and  Kagami,  T.,  Japanalia:  Reference  Book  to  Things  Japanese.  London, 
1938 

Chamberlain,  B.  H.,  Things  Japanese.  London,  1935 

Colbert,  B.  S.,  Left-Wing  Political  Movements  in  Japan.  New  York,  1951 

Oolegrove,  K.,  Tl'ie  Constitutional  Development  of  Japan.  Evanston,  Ill.,  1951 

Earley,  M.  S.,  Aspects  of  Japan’s  Labor  Problems.  New  York,  1950 

Gerr,  Stanley,  A  Gazetteer  of  Japanese  Place-Names.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1942 

Hall,  B.  K.,  Education  for  a  New  Japan.  New  Haven,  1949. — (Ed.),  Kokutai  No  Hongi. 

Cardinal  Principles  of  the  National  Entity  of  Japan.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1949 
Japan  Annual.  Japan  Annual  Publications,  Tokyo,  1955 

Jones,  E.  C.,  Japan’s  New  Orde  ■  in  East  Asia,  1937-45.  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1954 
Eenkyusha’s  New  Japanese-English  [and  English- Japanese]  Dictionary.  2  vols.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  Berkeley,  Cal.,  1942 
Latourette,  K.  S.,  Short  History  of  Japan.  London,  1947 
Mecking,  L.,  Japan.  Stuttgart,  1951 

Miyazaki,  S.,  The  Japanese  Dictionary  explained  in  English.  Tokyo,  1950 
Naohod,  O.,  Bibliography  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Being  a  Classified  List  of  Oie  Literature 
Issued  in  European  Languages  since  the  Publication  of  Fr.  von  Wenckstem’s  Bibliography  of 
the  Japanese  Empire  [2  vols  1895-1906']  up  to  the  Tear  1929.  3  vols.  London,  1931 
New  Japan.  Mainichi  Newspapers,  Tokyo,  aimual,  from  1948 
Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun,  Industrial  Review  of  Japan.  Tokyo,  annual,  from  1956 
Praesent,  H.,  and  Haenisch,  IV.,  Bibliographie  von  Japan  1933-1935,  mit  ErgSnzungen  iir  die 
Jahre  1906-1932.  Leipzig,  1937 

Quigley,  H.  S.,  and  Turner,  J.  E.,  The  New  Japan.  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Press,  1956 
Sansoin,  G.  B.,  Japan:  A  Short  Cultural  History.  London,  1931. — The  Western  World  and 
Japan.  New  York,  1950 — A  History  of  Japan.  London,  1959 
Simpson,  C.,  Picture  of  Japan.  Melbourne,  1958 
Storry,  G.  1!,,  The  Double  Patriots.  London,  1957 

Trewartha,  G.  T.,  Japan ;  A  Physical,  Cultural  and  Regional  Geography.  Madison,  "Wisconsin, 
and  London,  1945 

"Ward,  B.  B.,  Guide  to  Japanese  Reference  and  Research  Material  in  the  Field  of  Political 
Science.  Ann  Arbor,  1949 

Yamada,  Moritaro,  l.and  Utilization  in  Japan  New  York,  1951 


THE  HASHIMITE  KINGDOM  OF 
JORDAN 

Al  Mamlakah  al  XJrduniyah  al  Hashimiyah 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Kingdom  is  governed 
by  His  Majesty  King  Hussein,  G.C.V.O.,  eldest  son  of  King  Talal,  who, 
behig  incapacitated  by  mental  illness,  was  deposed  by  Parhament  on  11 
Aug.  1952.  The  King  was  bom  14  Nov.  1935,  and  married  Princess  Dina 
Abdel  Hamid  on  19  April  1955.  Offspring:  Princess  Ahyah,  bom  13  Feb. 
1956.  The  heir  presumptive  is  Amir  M"uhammad  (born  3  Oct.  1941), 
younger  brother  of  the  King. 

B)'  a  treaty,  signed  in  London  on  22  March  1946,  Great  Britain  recognized 
Transjordan  as  a  sovereign  independent  state.  A  new  Anglo-Transjordan 
treaty  was  signed  in  Amman  on  15  March  1948.  The  treaty  was  to  remain  in 
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force  for  20  years,  but  by  mutual  consent  was  terminated  on  13  March 
1957. 

The  Arab  Federation  between  the  Kingdoms  of  Iraq  and  Jordan,  which 
was  concluded  on  14  Feb.  1958,  lapsed  after  the  revolution  in  Iraq  of 
14  July  1958.  British  troops  were  sent  to  Jordan  on  17  July  1958,  at  the 
request  of  the  King  and  Government,  and  remained  xmtil  2  Nov.  1958. 

On  25  May  1946  the  Amir  Abdullah  assumed  the  title  of  King,  and  when 
the  treaty  was  ratified  on  17  June  1946  the  name  of  the  territory  was 
changed  to  that  of  ‘  The  Hashimite  Kingdom  of  Jordan.’  This  name, 
instead  of  ‘  Transjordan,’  however,  came  into  general  use  only  in  1949.  The 
legislature  consists  of  a  lower  house  of  50  members  elected  by  manhood  suf¬ 
frage  (25  from  East  Jordan  and  25  from  West  Jordan),  and  a  senate  of  25 
members  nominated  by  the  King. 

The  constitution  passed  on  7  Nov.  1951  provides  that  the  Cabinet  is 
responsible  to  Parliament. 

The  cabinet  was  composed  as  follows  in  March  1959: 

Prime  Minister,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Defence.  Samir  el  Rifai.  Interior. 
Falah  Madadha.  Finance.  Ahmad  Tarawneh.  Economics.  Sam’an 
Daoud.  Education.  Shaikh  Mohamed  Ali  Jabari.  Agriculture.  Akif  al 
Fayiz.  Health.  Dr  Jamil  al  Tutunji.  Public  Works.  Salim  Bakhit. 
Communications.  Dr  Sami  Judeh.  Welfare.  Rashed  Nimer.  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Reconstruction.  Abdullah  Fayad.  Minister  of  State.  Riyad  Al 
Muflih. 

N ational flag :  black,  white,  green  (horizontal);  a  red  triangle  near  the 
hoist,  with  a  white  7-pomted  star  on  it. 

The  official  language  of  the  country  is  Arabic. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  part  of  Palestine  remaining  to  the 
Arabs  under  the  armistice  with  Israel  3  April  1949,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gaza  strip,  was  in  Dec.  1949  placed  under  Jordan  rule  and  formally  in¬ 
corporated  in  Jordan  on  24  April  1950;  for  the  frontier  fines  see  map  in  The 
Statesman’s  Yeas-Book,  1951.  Amman,  the  capital,  had,  in  1954,  an 
estimated  population  of  202,213. 

Area,  96,500  sq.  km;  population  (estimate),  l-53m.  Of  these,  851,237 
(including  415,000  refugees  from  Israel)  five  in  West  Jordan  (5,500  sq.  km) 
and  686,791  (including  120,000  refugees)  in  Bast  Jordan  (91,000  sq.  km). 
Density  of  population  per  sq.  km  (non-refugees  only),  47  in  East  Jordan, 
68  in  West  Jordan  (total  area);  76  in  East  Jordan,  177  in  West  Jordan 
(cultivated  area).  The  country  is  divided  into  the  Desert  Area  and  8 
districts,  viz.,  Ajlun,  Amman,  Belqa,  Kerak,  Ma’an,  Nablus,  Jerusalem  and 
Hebron. 

EDUCATION  (1957).  Government  schools,  1,206;  number  of  pupils, 
252,990;  number  of  teachers,  7,432.  Budget  provision  for  education  in 
1957-58  was  JD.2, 931,301. 

Cinemas  (1956).  Cinemas  numbered  29  with  seating  capacity  of  14,000. 

Neiaspapers  (1958).  There  were  4  daily  newspapers  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  9,000. 

HEALTH.  In  1957  there  were  213  physicians,  37  dentists  and  2,739 
hospital  beds. 
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FINANCE.  The  budget  estimates  for  1958-59  provide  for  expenditure 
of  JD.32-5m.  and  revenue  of  JD.19-4m.  The  deficit  is  being  made  up  by 
grants  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

DEFENCE.  The  Army  is  organized  as  4  independent  infantry  brigade 
groups  plus  an  armoured  brigade.  The  armoured  brigade  consists  of  3  tank 
regiments  and  2  armoured  car  regiments. 

The  Air  Force  consists  of  a  communications  flight,  2  fighter  squadrons 
(Hunters  and  Vampires)  and  a  training  wing  (Chipmunks,  Harvards  and 
Vampires).  There  is  also  a  national  guard  of  about  30,000  men. 

The  Dead  Sea  flotilla  includes  3  armed  motor  launches. 


PRODUCTION.  The  part  of  the  country  east  of  the  Hejaz  Railway 
fine  is  largely  desert,  but  west  of  this  fine  is  potentially  of  high  agricultural 
value.  The  resources  are  agricultural  and  pastoral  products ;  hillsides  are 
being  terraced,  fruit-trees  planted,  irrigation  planned.  Phosphate  deposits 
are  under  development.  Potash  is  found  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  possibly  there 
is  oil  in  the  southern  area.  A  65-year  concession  to  explore  for  oil  was 
granted  to  an  American  company  in  1955.  A  similar  concession  was 
granted  to  a  Guatemalan  Arab  in  1957. 

O 


COMMERCE.  Imports  in  1957  were  valued  at  JD.30,486,209 
(JD.21, 880,000  in  1956)  and  exports  and  re-exports  totalled  JD.5,544,413 
(JD.5,160,000  in  1956).  The  mam  supplying  countries  were  (in  JD.lm.) 
the  U.K.  (6),  West  Germany  (2-5),  U.S.A.  (2-3),  Syria  (1-9),  Saudi  Arabia 
(T6),  Lebanon  (1'6). 

Total  trade  with  the  U.K.  (in  £  sterling),  according  to  British  Board  of 


Trade  returns : 

Imports  to  IT.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Ee-erports  from  U.K. 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1967 

1958 

61,911 

24,038 

21,479 

69,440 

63,273 

5,788,193 

6,170,105 

6,270,229 

4,855,729 

7,646,520 

12,909 

52,435 

54,399 

68,988 

42,259 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Eoads.  Asphalt  roads  connect  Amman  with 
Jerusalem,  Mafrak,  Nablus,  Irbid,  Hebron,  Madaba,  Kerak  and  Jerash. 
Unmetalled  roads  have  been  constructed,  making  motor  trafiic  possible 
from  Amman  to  all  the  chief  towns  in  the  country.  The  unmetaUed  road 
from  Amman  to  Ma’an  and  Aqaba  has  branches  to  Kerak,  Tafileh  and 
Wadi  Musa  (Petra);  the  portion  Amman-Ma’an  is  being  rebuilt  as  an  all- 
weather  road.  The  town  of  Jerash  is  joined  by  a  good  road  to  Amman. 
The  normal  asphalted  route  from  Amman  to  Deraa  (in  Syria)  and  thence  to 
Damascus  is  through  Zerka  and  Mafrak.  The  oasis  of  Azrak  may  be  reached 
by  motor  car  from  Mafrak,  Zerka  or  Amman.  Total  length  of  aU-weather 
roads,  950  miles. 

Raikvays.  The  Hejaz  Railway  from  Deraa  to  Mudawara  on  the  Saudi 
Arabia  frontier  runs,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  few  miles,  through 
Jordan  territory.  Communication  between  Aqaba  and  the  railhead  at 
Naqb  Ishtar  is  by  road  only. 

Post.  In  1957  there  were  11,034  telephones.  In  1953  there  were  about 
12,300  wireless  sets  hcensed. 


Aviation.  Air  Jordan  maintains  a  daily  service  from  Amman  and 
Jerusalem  to  Beirut,  3  times  weekly  to  Cairo,  and  less  frequently  to  Baghdad, 
Kuwait,  Jedda  and  Aden.  Egyptian,  Lebanese  and  Kuwaiti  airlines  also 
operate  in  Jordan. 
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CURRENCY.  On  1  July  1950  Jordan  began  to  issue  its  own  currency, 
the  Jordan  dinar,  divided  into  1,000  jils.  The  Jordan  dinar  equals  £1 
sterling.  Jordan  is  a  member  of  the  sterling  area.  The  following  bank¬ 
notes  and  coins  are  in  circulation :  50,  10,  6  dinars,  1  dinar,  600  fils  (notes), 
100,  60,  20  fiila  (cupro-nickel),  10,  6,  1  fils  (bronze).  Circulation  on  31  Aug. 
1968  was  JT).  17,082,496  in  bank-notes  and  JD.448,636  in  coins. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Os'  JoEDAiT  m  Great  Britain  (7  Palace  Green,  W.8) 

Ambassador.  Ihsan  Hashem,  M.B.E.  (accredited  5  Nov.  1968). 
Counsellor.  Zuhair  Mufti. 

Military  and  Air  Attache.  Lieut. -Col.  Rashid  Areikat. 

Financial  Secretary.  Major  Pawzi  Dia. 

Jordan  also  maintains  embassies  in  China  (Taiwan),  Lebanon,  Libya, 
Morocco,  Spain,  Sudan,  Turkey,  U.S.A.;  and  legations  in  Chile,  Federal 
Germany,  Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia. 

Oe  Great  Britain  in  Jordan 

Ambassador.  Sir  Charles  Johnston,  K.C.M.G.  (accredited  22  Nov.  1956). 
Counsellors.  R.  H.  Mason,  O.B.E.;  K.  J.  Hird,  O.B.E.  {Labour). 

First  Secretary.  L.  C.  W.  Figg  {Consul). 

Naval  Attache.  Capt.  C.  K.  T.  Wheen,  R.N.  (stationed  in  Beirut). 
Military  Attache.  Col.  W.  G.  A.  Lawrie. 

Civil  Air  Attache.  B.  G.  Barnard,  C.M.G.  (stationed  in  Beirut). 

Books  of  Reference 

The  Department  of  Statistics,  Ministry  of  Economics,  publishes  an  Annual  Statistical 
Yearbook  (in  Arabic  and  English). 

The  Constitution  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  Amman,  1952 

The  Economic  Development  of  Jordan.  Report  of  the  International  Bank  Mission.  Johns 
Hopkins  HniT.  Press, _1957 
Dearden.  A.,  Jordan.  Dondon,  1958 

Glubb,  J.  B.,  The  Story  of  the  Arab  Legion.  Dondon,  1948 — A  Soldier  with  the  Arabs. 
London, 1957 

Kirkbride,  A.  S.,  A  Crackle  of  Thorns.  London,  1956 

Peake,  E.  G.,  A  History  of  Transjordan  and  its  Tribes.  2  vols.  Amman,  1934 
Seton,  0.  R.  W.,  Legislation  of  Transjordan,  1918-30.  London,  1931.  [Continued  by  the 
GoTerninent  of  Jordan  as  an  annual  publication  :  Jordon  Legislation.  Ammau,  1932  if.] 


KOREA 

Taj  Han 

Korea,  which  had  for  many  centuries  been  regarded  as  a  subject  kingdom 
by  China  and  had  been  closed  to  foreigners,  entered  into  treaty  relations  with 
Japan  in  1876,  and,  between  1882  and  1886,  also  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia  and  France.  After  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  of  1904—05  Korea  was  virtually  a  Japanese  protectorate 
until  it  was  formally  annexed  by  Japan  on  22  Aug.  1910. 

Following  the  collapse  of  Japan  in  1945,  American  and  Russian  forces 
entered  Korea  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  troops  there,  dividing 
the  country  for  mutual  mihtary  convenience  into  two  portions  separated  by 
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the  38tli  parallel  of  latitude.  Negotiations  between  the  American  and 
Russians  regarding  the  future  of  Korea  broke  down  in  May  1946. 

On  25  Juno  1950  the  North  Korean  forces  crossed  the  38th  parallel  and 
invaded  South  Korea.  The  same  day,  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  asked  all  member  states  to  render  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  On  7-8  July  the  U.N.  forces  in  Korea  were  placed  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  (U.S.A.);  he  was  superseded  by  Gen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridg^vay  on  11  April  1951,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Gen. 
Mark  Clark  on  28  April  1952.  When  the  U.N.  forces  had  reached^  the 
Manchurian  border,  Chinese  troops  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  North 
Koreans  on  26  Nov.  1950  and  penetrated  deep  into  the  south.  By  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April  1951,  however,  the  U.N.  forces  had  regained  the  38th 
parallel. 

After  the  first  year  of  fighting,  Y.  A.  Mahk,  President  of  the  Security 
Council,  broadcast  on  23  June  1951  suggesting  a  cease-fire  in  Korea.  This 
was  accepted  by  both  sides,  and  on  10  July  representatives  of  Gen.  Ridg- 
way  met  representatives  of  the  North  Koreans  and  of  the  Chinese  Volunteer 
Army.  An  agreement  was  signed  2  years  later  on  27  July  1953.  Exchange 
of  prisoners  was  completed  6  Sept.  1953. 

For  the  contributions  of  member-nations  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
war,  see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1954,  p.  1195,  and  1956,  p.  1180. 

GOVERNMENT.  North  Korea.  In  the  north  the  Russians,  arriving 
on  8  Aug.  1945,  one  month  ahead  of  the  Americans,  who  landed  8  Sept., 
established  a  Communist-led  ‘  Provisional  Government.’  This  evolved  into 
the  Supreme  National  Assembly,  which,  on  12  Sept.  1948,  proclaimed  the 
‘Korean  People’s  Republic.’  The  U.S.S.R.  estabUshed  full  diplomatic 
relations  on  13  Oct.  1948  and  had  withdrawn  its  armed  forces  by  25  Dec. 
1948.  The  North  thereafter  was  governed  by  a  coalition  dominated  by  the 
Communists,  calling  themselves  the  ‘North  Korean  (later  “Korean”) 
Labour  Party.’  President  of  North  Korea  is  Kim  Du-bong  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  since  1948,  Kim  Il-sung.  Foreign  Minister  is  Gen.  Nam  II. 
Real  control  resides  in  the  Politburo  of  the  Labour  Party ;  it  consists  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  ICim  Too  Pong,  Pak  Chang  Ok,  Kim  II  Sung  and  a  woman, 
Pak  Chong  Ae. 

South  Korea.  The  first  general  election  was  held,  under  United  Nations 
observation,  on  10  May  1948.  The  National  Assembly  adopted  a  constitu¬ 
tion  on  17  July,  elected  Dr  Syngman  Rhee,  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
President  of  the  Republic  on  20  July,  and  proclaimed  the  Republic  of  Korea 
on  15  Aug.,  when  U.S.  military  government  ended. 

President  Syngman  Rhee  was  re-elected  on  6  Aug.  1952  and  16  May 
1966.  The  Vice-President  elected  on  15  May  1950  is  Dr  John  M.  Chang, 
leader  of  the  oppositional  Democratic  Party. 

The  elections  held  on  2  May  1958  gave  the  Liberals  128  seats,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  77  and  the  Independents  28. 

On  9  Aug.  1953  the  U.S. A.  and  Korea  signed  a  mutual  defence  pact  and 
on  28  Nov.  1956  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  North  and  South  Korea  is 
220,840  sq.  km  (85,266  sq.  miles),  with  popidation  (1944)  of  26,120,174. 

After  a  transfer  of  some  frontier  districts  by  the  United  Nations  command 
on  12  Aug.  1954  the  area  of  South  Korea  is  now  38,452  sq.  miles  and  that  of 
North  Korea,  46,814  sq.  miles. 
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A  census  in  Sept.  1955  of  South  Korea  showed  a  population  of  21,526,374, 
of  whom  10,751,973  were  males.  There  were  also  23,988  foreigners.  The 
population  of  the  largest  cities  in  South  Korea  was  as  follows :  Seoul,  the 
capital,  1,574,868;  Pusan,  1,045,183;  Taegu,  487,252,  and  Inchon,  317,967. 

South  Korea  includes  9  provinces  and  Seoul  City,  which  was  given 
provincial  status  during  the  occupation. 

The  capital  of  North  Korea  is  Pyongyang  (285,000  inhabitants  in  1940). 

RELIGION.  Basically  the  religions  of  Korea  have  been  Animism, 
Buddhism  (introduced  a.d.  374)  and  Confucianism,  which  was  the  official 
faith  from  789  to  1910.  Catholic  converts  from  China  introduced  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  1784,  but  the  ban  on  Roman  Catholics  was  not  lifted  until  1882. 
Estimated  Christian  popiilation  in  1957  was  about  Im.  (622,000  Presby¬ 
terians,  180,000  Roman  Cathohcs,  120,000  Methodists). 

EDU CATION.  South  Korea,  in  1 957,  had  4,467  elementary  schools,  with 
64,345  teachers  and  3,415,802  pupils;  1,034  middle  schools  (a  few  co-educa- 
tional)  with  12,900  teachers  and  475,342  pupils;  609  high  schools  with  8,675 
teachers  and  278,693  pupds.  Primary  education  is  nominally  compulsory. 
For  higher  education  there  were  74  colleges  and  universities  with  92,087 
students ;  in  Seoul,  12  government  colleges  and  1  graduate  school  are  united 
in  the  Seoul  National  University.  For  adult  education  (the  campaign  against 
iUiteracy)  there  are  some  3,100  folk  schools,  with  292,300  pupils. 

The  Korean  language  belongs  to  the  Ural-Altaic  group,  is  polysyllabic, 
agglutinative  and  highly  developed  syntactically.  The  modem  Korean 
alphabet  of  10  vowels  and  14  consonants  forms  a  script  known  as  Eunmoon. 

Cinemas.  There  were,  in  1958,  224  cinemas  in  South  Korea,  with  a  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  162,000. 

HEALTH.  South  Korea  had  10,795  physicians  in  1968,  plus  1,193 
dentists  3,324  midwives  and  2,880  pharmacists. 

FINANCE.  South  Korea.  The  country  is  dependent  upon  contributions 
from  the  Western  nations.  U.S.  economic  aid,  including  military  assis¬ 
tance,  from  3  April  1948  to  31  March  1955,  totalled  $400,667,000  with 
plans  for  a  further  aid  of  $327m.  through  195^56.  Further  relief  is  in  the 
hands  of  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (UNKRA),  which 
is  seeking  funds  from  abroad.  Total  foreign  economic  aid  and  relief  from 
1945  to  Aug.  1958  was  $2,377,238,000. 

The  South  Korean  Government  for  1957-58  expended  159,609m.  hwan 
for  general  purposes  and  127,620m.  for  defence;  the  total,  287,129m.,  was 
the  supplementary  budget.  Revenue  sources  include  taxes  and  National 
bonds,  194,880m.,  and  sales  to  the  public  of  foreign  aid  supplies,  187,639m. 

North  Korea.  The  North  Korean  budget  for  1956  provided  for  a  revenue 
of  89,570m.  hwan  (the  local  hwan,  not  the  South  Korean  one)  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  86,002m.  hwan.  Aid  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China  was  estimated  at 
13,262m.  hwan. 

DEFENCE.  South  Korea.  The  army,  in  1954,  had  650,000  troops  in 
20  divisions.  They  have  40  battalions  of  field  artillery  and  7  tank  com¬ 
panies  equipped  with  M  36s,  converted  tank  destroyers. 

The  navy  comprises  2  destroj^er  escorts,  4  frigates,  4  escort  vessels,  9 
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patrol  vessels,  10  minesweepers,  2  minelayers,  3  motor  torpedo-boats,  3 
gunboats  and  25  landing  ships,  also  small  craft  and  auxiliaries. 

The  air  force  has  a  fighter-bomber  wing  of  76  F-86F  Sabre  jets  and  wing 
with  obsolescent  piston-engined  Mustang  fighters. 

North  Korea.  The  air  force  is  equipped  with  some  500  modem  jet 
aircraft,  including  Soviet-built  MiG  jet-fighters  and  11-28  twin-jet  bombers. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Korea  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
country  with  a  cultivated  area  of  approximately  11m.  acres.  In  South 
Korea  more  tha,n  l'4m.  farm  plots  formerly  owned  by  .Japanese  (18-3%  of 
all  the  rice  land  and  8-7%  of  dry-crop  land)  were  sold  to  Korean  farm  famihes 
in  1948 ;  the  buyers  paid  for  them,  in  grain,  the  total  price  being  3  times  the 
annual  yield.  About  3-3m.  people  benefited.  A  decree  of  June  1949  gave 
some  Im.  tenants  and  part-tenant  farmers  the  opportunity  to  purchase  the 
land  they  tfil. 

The  chief  crops  are  rice  (about  40%  of  the  cultivated  area,  in  the  past 
largely  exported,  and  providing  Japan  with  10%  of  her  consumption), 
barley,  wheat,  beans,  grain  of  all  kinds,  besides  tobacco  and  cotton.  The 
rice  crops  (for  aU  Korea)  reached  their  pre-war  peak  in  1937  at  2,712,752 
metric  tons,  but  South  Korea  alone  today  surpasses  that  figure ;  output  of 
South  Korea  rough  rice  .since  1954  has  been  about  7,000m.  lb.  equal  to 
3,176,000  metric  tons;  target  under  the  revised  5-year  plan  is  8,770m.  lb., 
designed  to  make  rice  exports  feasible.  Imports,  1954,  were  79-6m.  lb. 

Ginned  cotton  production,  for  all  Korea,  1934-38,  averaged  114,818 
metric  tons;  for  South  Korea,  1954—65,  it  was  58,635  bales;  estimate,  1966, 
72,000  bales.  Silkworm  rearing  is  also  carried  on ;  output  of  cocoons  in 
South  Korea  was  6,635  metric  tons  in  1965.  Output  of  tobacco  manufac¬ 
tures,  a  government  monopoly,  was  30,000  metric  tons  in  1956. 

Raising  of  livestock,  once  a  fiourishing  and  characteristic  industry,  has 
barely  survived  as  a  by-product  of  agriculture.  But  the  Government  and 
the  IJ.N.  are  aiding  its  revival.  In  1957  cattle  numbered  966,700 ;  hogs, 
1,233,300. 

Fisheries.  The  catch  in  1957  was  403,960  metric  tons.  Whale  fishing 
is  carried  on  off  the  coast. 

Mining.  South  Korea,  in  the  year  ending  Oct.  1955,  had  283  mining 
companies;  coal  furnished  48%  of  mining  output,  metal  ores  37%  and  non- 
metal  ores  15%.  Mineral  deposits  are  mostly  small,  with  the  exception  of 
tungsten;  in  the  Sangdong  mine  South  Korea  has  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
deposits  of  tungsten  (4,257  metric  tons  in  1956  compared  with  7,741  in 
1963).  North  Korea  produced  in  1956,  1,497  metric  tons.  Korea  is  also 
an  important  supplier  of  graphite,  147,342  metric  tons  in  1957.  South 
Korea’s  output,  1967,  included  (in  metric  tons) :  Anthracite  coal,  2,441,217 ; 
copper,  9,168;  molybdenum,  21,140;  salt,  203,865;  kaolin,  14,143;  gold, 
66,678  fine  oz.;  silver,  277,346  fine  oz.;  bismuth,  433-6;  metal  bismuth,  105; 
fluorspar,  5,948;  lead,  1,844. 

North  Korea  has  the  iron  ore  (3,387,000  tons  in  1944)  and  almost  all  the 
important  metallurgical  works;  production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings, 
1956,  200,000  metric  tons;  oilwells  went  into  production  in  1957. 

Output  of  salt  in  South  Korea,  1957,  was  406,962  short  tons. 

INDUSTRY.  North  Korea.  Industries  in  the  North  were  intensively 
developed  by  the  big  Japanese  concerns,  notably  cotton  spinning,  hj’^dro- 
eleotric  power  and  cotton,  silk  and  rayon  weaving,  and  the  leading  industry. 
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the  nitrogeneous  fertilizer  works  of  the  Chosun  Chilso  Company  and  its  allied 
chemical  factories  at  Hungnam,  on  the  east  coast.  The  5  biggest  power 
stations  and  the  projected  station  on  the  Yalu  River,  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  are  all  in  the  North,  as  is  Korea’s  sole  petroleum  refinery  and  7 
out  of  the  8  major  cement  works.  All  these  plants  have  been  reported 
severely  damaged  and  some  destroyed. 

So-iUh  Korea.  South  Korea  had  in  Oct.  1955,  8,810  manufacturing 
plants,  with  textile-mills  furnishing,  in  value,  29%  of  the  total  and  food 
processing,  12%.  Cotton-manufacturing  industry  is  fairly  well  developed. 
In  Sept.  1957  there  were  415,652  active  cotton  spindles  and  10,073  looms; 
production,  1957,  was  9T3m.  lb.  of  yam  and  138-5m.  sq.  yards  of  cloth. 

Consumption  ofelectric  power,  1957,  was  1,323m.  kwh.,  of  which  512m. 
was  hydro-electric. 


COMMERCE.  Sovih  Korea.  In  1967  South  Korea’s  exports  were 
equal  to  US$22-2m.,  while  imports  (including  ‘aid  goods’)  were  US$443-8m. 

U.S.  exports  and  re-exports  to  South  Korea  (excluding  ‘  special  category’ 
exports)  for  1949  were  $52-3m. ;  1950,  $22-6m. ;  1951,  |45-4m. ;  1962, 
S93-7m. ;  1953,  $96m.;  1954,  $87m. ;  1955,  $126-2m.  IJ.S.  imports  from. 
South  Korea,  1949,  were  Sl-4m. ;  1950,  |2-3m. ;  1951,  $3-7m. ;  1962, 
$18-5m.;  1953,  $29-9m. ;  1954.  Sl9-7m. ;  1955,  $6- Im. 

Total  trade  between  South  Korea  and  U.K.  (in  £  sterling,  British  Board 
of  Trade  returns) : 

-  1955 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

90,723  22,331  669,923  443,705  264,025 

2,191,161  1,797,166  3,432,467  3,151,468  2,654,088 

2,322  2,563  15,722  27,500  15,547 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Sordli  Korea.  In  1957  there  were  registered 
9,264  vessels  of  314,464  tons. 

Transport  in  the  interior  is  by  rail,  road  (motor  car,  oxen,  pack-horses, 
etc.),  river  and  air.  Motor  vehicles  in  1957  totalled  28,086,  including 
14,215  trucks,  3,847  buses,  9,778  sedans  and  taxis,  and  246  others.  In  1939 
there  were  27,887  km  of  roads  (including  third-class  roads).  Roads  are 
largely  gravel  which  has  been  crushed  by  hand  and  tends  to  be  large ;  farm 
labourers  are  required  to  devote  one  week  each  year  to  road  work.  In 

1957,  2,933  km  of  railways  were  in  operation. 

Post  offices  total  623 ;  telegraph  stations,  626 ;  telephones  (all  govern¬ 
ment  owned)  were  55,868  in  1958.  South  Korea’s  first  television  broadcast 
was  made  on  12  May  1956;  television  receivers  numbered  about  8,000  in 

1958. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING.  South  Korea.  At  the  end  of  1958 
wholesale  prices  were  44%  above  the  1955  level  and  retail  prices,  48%. 
On  14  June  1949  a  presidential  decree  established  a  dual  rate  of  exchange 
for  the  won,  one  of  450  won  =  US$1  for  government  transactions  and 
another  of 900  won  =  $1  for  all  other  transactions.  Severe  inflation  followed 
imtil  on  17  Peb.  1953  President  Rhee  aboHshed  the  won,  substituting  a  new 
unit,  the  hwan  note,  equal  to  100  won,  while  60  hwan  —  1  U.S.  Military 
dollar.  The  new  unit  is  (since  Oct.  1958)  in  7  denominations  up  to  1,000. 
In  Deo.  1963  the  hwan  was  devalued  to  180  =  $1  and  604  hwan  =  £1.  The 
hwan  has  since  depreciated  and  on  16  Aug.  1956  South  Korea  agreed  to  a 
rate  of  500  hwan  to  the  dollar  on  most  transactions  (but  not  on  all)  with 
the  U.S.  South  Korea  has  joined,  26  Aug.  1955,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  but  without  a  recognized  par  value  for  the  hwan. 
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In  Oct.  1958  there  were  7  banks,  semi-government  and  ordinary, 
registered  in  South  Korea,  with  3,415m.  paid-up  capital.  The  550 

‘financial  associations’  which  handled  co-operative  buying  and  sel^g  and 
furnished  banking  facilities  for  their  members,  were  reorganized  as  the 

Agricultural  Bank  in  May  1956.  ,  r  xr 

The  central  govemment  bank  for  South  Korea  is  the  Bank  of  Korea, 
formerly  called  the  Bank  of  Chosun  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  15m.  hwcm. 
It  is  the  only  note-issuing  bank  in  its  territory.  On  28  Nov.  1956  it  became 
sola  purchaser  of  domestically  produced  gold,  paying  the  world  price  of  $35 
per  troy  oz.  in  an  effort  to  encourage  goldmining. 

Total  money  supply,  31  March  1954,  was  estimated  at  36,ii96m.  hwan", 
in  Dec.  1956,  120,925m.  hwan-,  in  Dec.  1957,  145,186m.  hwan;  in  Oct.  1958, 
167,420m.  hwan. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  South  Korea  m  Great  Britain  (36  Cadogan  Square,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  Yu  Talk  Kim  (accredited  28  Nov.  1958). 

Counsellor.  Tong  Jim  Park. 

First  Secretary.  Ilwoo  Lee. 

Military,  Naval  and  Air  AttacM.  Capt.  Kyu  Nam  Chae. 

Korea  also  maintains  embassies  in  China,  France,  Federal  Gerniany,  the 
Philippines,  Turkey,  U.S.A.,  Vietnam;  a  legation  in  Italy;  and  missions  in 
Japan  and  with  the  United  Nations. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  South  Korea 

Ambassador  and  Consul-General.  Hubert  John  Evans,  C.kl.G. 

First  Secretary  and  Consul.  J.  K.  Blackwell.  Air  Attache.  Group 
Capt.  H.  T.  Bennett.  Military  Attache.  Col.  A.  E.  E.  Mercer,  M.C. 
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LAOS 

HISTORY.  Sometime  previous  to  the  14th  century  a  group  of  people  of 
the  Thai  race,  which  had  been  migrating  southwards  from  the  Yunnan  diuring 
two  millennia,  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Mekong,  overcame  the  indigenous 
population,  the  Kh.as,  and  established  rival  principahties  at  Luang  Prabang, 
Xieng  Khouang  and  Vientiane.  For  a  brief  moment  in  the  14th  century 
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these  principalities  were  united  and  the  Kingdom  of  Lan  Xang  {i.e.,  of  the 
Million  Elephants)  achieved  dominion  over  the  Thais  of  present-day  Thailand, 
the  Khmers  of  present-day  Cambodia  and  the  Annamites  of  present-day 
Vietnam.  Invaded  during  subsequent  centuries  by  the  Annamites  and  the 
Burmese,  the  kingdom  in  1707  split  into  the  Kingdoms  of  Luang  Prabang 
and  Vientiane.  In  1827  the  latter  was  conquered  by  the  Thai.  The  former 
was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  the  French.  Auguste  Pavie,  the  French  Vice- 
Consul  at  Luang  Prabang,  succeeded  between  1879  and  1895  in  uniting  the 
rival  factions  in  the  country,  and  in  1893,  after  French  soldiers  had  succeeded 
in  repelling  the  Thai,  a  French  protectorate  was  established  at  the  request  of 
the  Laotians  themselves. 

In  1941  the  Japanese  enforced  the  cession  to  Thailand  of  2  Laotian 
provinces  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Mekong.  In  1945  French  authority 
was  suppressed  by  the  Japanese.  Soon  after  the  return  of  the  French  in 
1945  the  Chinese  forces  responsible  for  the  disarmament  of  the  Japanese 
estabhshed  a  government  in  the  north  imder  Prince  Petsarath,  the  founder 
of  a  Laotian  independence  movement  known  as  Lao-issarak.  With  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Chinese,  the  Lao-issarak  were  forced  by  French  and 
Laotian  forces  to  flee  the  country.  On  27  Aug.  1946  a  Franco-Laotian 
modus  vivendi  was  signed,  which  led  on  11  May  1947  to  the  promulgation  of 
a  constitution  by  the  King.  This  provided  for  a  united  kingdom  formed 
from  the  two  former  kingdoms  of  Luang  Prabang  and  Vientiane  with  a 
constitutional  monarchy  under  the  Luang  Prabang  dynasty. 

Under  a  treaty  of  19  July  1949  between  the  President  of  the  French 
Repubhc  and  the  King  of  Laos,  Laos  became  an  independent  sovereign 
state  within  the  French  Union.  The  bulk  of  the  Lao-issarak  movement 
returned  to  Laos,  but  a  few  remained  in  exile.  On  29  Dec.  1954  imder  a 
treaty  signed  by  Cambodia,  France,  Laos  and  Vietnam,  certain  common 
services  in  which  aU  4  states  had  an  interest  were  transferred  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  3  Associate  States.  On  the  same  date  the  Customs  Union,  to 
which  Laos  had  belonged  since  1950,  was  dissolved. 

In  April  1953  the  Vietminh  aided  by  the  armed  forces  of  ‘Pathet  Lao’ 
invaded  Laos.  (‘  Pathet  Lao  ’  was  composed  of  the  relics  of  the  Lao-issarak 
movement.  Its  head  was  Prince  Souphannouvong,  of  the  junior  branch  of 
the  royal  family,  who  was  a  member,  outside  Laos,  of  the  Lao-issarak  move¬ 
ment  from  1946  to  1949,  until  expelled  for  Communist  sympathies.) 

An  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Laos  was  reached  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  20  July  1954.  The  agreement  was  signed  on  the  one 
hand  (with  the  agreement  of  the  Laotian  Government)  on  behalf  of  the 
C.-in-C.  of  the  French  Union  forces  in  Indo-China,  and  on  the  other  on 
behalf  of  the  Cs.-in-C.  of  the  fighting  units  of  ‘  Pathet  Lao  ’  and  the  People’s 
Army  of  Vietnam. 

Important  articles  of  the  agreement  were  ;  (i)  The  withdrawal  of  all  Yietminli  forces  from 
Laos  within  120  days;  (ii)  the  withdrawal  of  all  Trench  Union  forces  from  Laos  within  120 
days  except  (a)  up  to  1,500  officers  and  n.c.o.s  for  the  training  of  the  Eoyal  Laotian  Army,  ani 
(b)  personnel  up  to  the  number  of  3,500  for  the  maintenance  of  2  French  military  establish¬ 
ments  ;  (iii)  a  ban  on  the  introduction  of  fresh  troops,  military  persormel,  armaments  and 
munitions;  (iv)  pending  a  political  settlement  the  fighting  units  of  ‘Pathet  Lao’  to  move 
into  the  north-eastern  Laotian  provinces  of  Phongsaly  and  Sam-Neua.  An  international 
commission  composed  of  representatives  of  Canada,  India  and  Poland  is  responsible  for  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  a^eement. 

After  long  negotiations  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Prince  Souph¬ 
annouvong  signed  agreements  on  2  and  12  Nov.  1957,  which  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
the  royal  government’s  authority  in  the  two  north-eastern  provinces;  the  acceptance  of 
some  1,500  volunteers  from  the  Pathet  Lao  forces  into  the  Royal  Laotian  Army  and  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  rest  in  the  reserve;  the  incorporation  of  members  of  the  Pathet  I^ao 
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administration  into  the  royal  administration;  the  transformation  of  the  Pathet  Lao  moye- 
ment  into  a  legally  recognized  political  party;  and  the  ent^  of  two  members  of  the  former 
Pathet  Lao  (including  Prince  Sonphannouvong  himself)  into  a  Government  of  National 
Uni^n.  The  latter  was  formed  on  19  Nov.  1957. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Laos  has  an  area  of  236,800  sq.  km  and  is 
divided  into  12  provinces.  In  1955  it  had  an  estimated  population  of 
approximately  2  m.,  a  mean  density  of  8  inhabitants  per  sq.  km.  The 
country  is  mountainous  and  in  places  densely  forested.  The  inhabitants 
belong  to  three  races :  Thai  (Lao,  Neua,  Dam,  Deng,  Lu),  Indonesian  (called 
Lao  Theung,  i.e.,  mountain  people)  and  mountaineers  of  Chinese  origin  (Ho, 
Yao,  Meo).  The  largest  group,  the  Thai,  is  Buddhist  in  culture  and  rehgion. 
There  are  also  about  40,000  Chinese  and  at  least  15,000  Vietnamese. 

The  chief  towns  are  Luang  Prabang,  the  royal  capital  (population  about 
8,000),  Vientiane,  the  administrative  capital  (population  about  80,000), 
Pakse  and  Savannakhet. 

GOVERNMENT.  Tho  King  is  Head  of  State,  C.-in-C.  of  the  Army  and 
supreme  religious  authority.  He  appoints  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  Council  of  Ministers.  The  legislative  body  is  a  National 
Assembly,  elected  every  5  years  by  imiversal  suffrage.  It  can  be  dissolved 
by  the  King. 

Following  an  agreement  with  the  dissident  Pathet  Lao  forces  in  Nov., 
1957,  supplementary  elections  W'ere  held  on  5  May  1958.  Of  the  21  seats 
contested  on  this  occasion  9  were  won  by  the  new,  parliamentary,  organ  of 
the  former  Pathet  Lao,  the  Neo-Lao-Hak-Sat  or  Laotian  Patriotic  Front. 
Four  went  to  the  Peace  Party,  3  to  the  Nationalists  and  5  were  returned 
unafQliated.  Following  a  fusion  of  the  Nationalist  and  Progressive  parties 
to  form  the  Laotian  Peoples  Rally,  the  strength  of  parties  in  the  enlarged 
Assembly  was  in  Aug.  1958:  Laotian  Peoples  Rally,  36;  Neo  Lao  Hak  Sat, 
9;  Unionists,  2;  Peace  Party,  7;  Democrats,  3;  unafiiliated,  2;  total  69. 

The  King.  Somdet  Prachao  Sisavang  Vong. 

Crovm  Prince.  Tiao  Savang  V^atthana. 

Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  the  Plan,  of  Public  Worlcs,  Health,  Social 
Affairs  and  Justice.  Phoui  Sananikone.  Fice  Premier,  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Culture.  Katay  D.  Sasorith.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Education  and  Information.  Khamphan  Panya.  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Economy.  Thao  Leuam. 

EDUCATION.  There  were,  in  1968,  770  primary  schools  (77,133 
pupils) ;  1  high  school,  5  colleges  and  1  lycie  provided  secondary  education 
to  1,984  pupils. 

JUSTICE.  A  new  judiciary  system  came  into  force  in  1951 .  The  King 
is  the  final  arbiter  of  justice.  There  are  courts  of  first  and  second  instance, 
and  a  supremo  court  of  appeal. 

FINANCE.  The  budget  for  the  Lao  fiscal  year  1968-69  (ending 
30  June)  again  puts  receipts  and  expenditures  at  K. 1,146m.  or  something 
over  £ll-6m. 

DEFENCE.  At  the  end  of  1957  the  Laotian  Army  consisted  of  about 
20  battahons.  There  is  also  a  small  air  force  and  4  river  squadrons. 
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PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  The  chief  products  are  rice  (average 
production,  about  520,000  tons),  maize  (average  production,  10,000  tons), 
tobacco  (700  tons),  citrus  fruits,  sticklao,  benjohn,  tea,  and  in  the  Boloven 
Mountains  of  Champassac,  coffee  (100  tons),  potatoes  (700  tons),  cardamom 
and  cinchona.  Opium  is  an  important  source  of  revenue.  Cattle,  buffalo 
and  pig  are  numerous. 

Forestry.  The  forests  in  the  north  produce  valuable  woods,  teak  in 
particular ;  the  logs  are  floated  down  south  on  the  Mekong.  Northern 
Laos  and  the  districts  near  Cambodia  and  the  Annamese  Chain  abound  in 
game,  and  elephant,  gaur  and  tiger  sue  hunted.  Elephants  are  trained  in 
forest  work. 

Mining.  Various  minerals  are  foutnd  in  small  quantities,  but  only  tin  is 
mined  at  present,  and  only  at  one  mine,  Phontiou  (1963  production,  560 
metric  tons  of  concentrates,  280  metric  tons  metal  content). 

Industry.  Industry  is  limited  to  silk  weaving,  pottery,  leather  goods, 
silver-work,  etc.  Modern  saw-mills  and  rice-mills  exist.  4m.  kw.  of 
electricity  were  produced  in  1950. 


COMMERCE.  In  1967  imports  amounted  to  K. 1,460m.  and  exports  to 
K37'7m.  In  1956,  the  main  imports  were  foodstuffs,  textiles,  machinery, 
vehicles,  and  metal  and  metal  products;  the  main  exports  were  wood  and 
wood  products,  minerals  and  coffee.  The  chief  supply  countries  were 
Thailand  (K.226m.),  France  (178m.)  and  Japan  (51m.);  the  principal  cus¬ 
tomers  were  Vietnam  (38m.)  and  Thailand  (36m.). 

Total  trade  with  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterhng) : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  TJ.E.  .  .  .  — -  —  645  300  451 

Exports  from  TJ.K.  .  .  .  30,711  25,317  115,865  267,343  81,614 

Be-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  —  163  58  4,714  4 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  The  river  Mekong  is  an  important 
navigable  waterway,  but  is  interrupted  by  rapids.  There  are  four  navigable 
stretches  when  the  ship’s  speed  is  maintained  and  the  river  is  sufficiently 
high:  Vientiane-Savannakhet  (458  km),  ships  of  200  gross  tons  dratving 
l-75m.  at  7  knots;  -Savannakhefe-Pakse  (257  km),  ships  of  200  gross  tons 
drawing  l-76m.  at  12  knots;  Pakse-Khone-Saigon  (690  km),  ships  of  500 
gross  tons  drawing  2'60m.  at  7  knots.  These  figures  are  good  only  for 
certain  times  of  the  year. 

Roads.  In  1964  there  were  2,800  km  of  roads,  of  which  607  km  were 
asphalted  and  1,125  roughly  metalled.  The  remainder  are  usable  by  normal 
traffic  only  during  the  6  diy  months  of  the  year. 

Post.  There  were,  in  1954,  25  post  offices,  850  km  of  telegraph  lines 
and  12  radio  stations.  Telephones  numbered  536  in  1957. 

Aviation.  Laos  had  in  1955,  5  aerodromes  and  17  landing  grounds. 
Air  Laos  and  Air  Vietnam  maintain  services  between  Saigon  and  Vientiane. 
The  former  also  maintains  services  inside  Laos.  Air  Laos  and  Thai  Airwa3^s 
provide  a  daily  service  between  Vientiane  and  Bangkok;  Air  Laos  and 
Cathay  Pacific  Airways  also  each  run  weekly  flights  between  Vientiane  and 
Hong  Kong. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  Under  the  Paris  agreements  of  29  Dec.  1954, 
between  the  Associate  States  and  France,  the  parity  of  the  piastre  is  to  be 
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maintained  for  the  time  being  at  10  francs  =  1  piastre.  On  31  Dec.  1954 
the  quadripartite  Institut  d’Emission  ceased  operations.  A  new  Laotian 
National  Bank  is  responsible  for  the  issue  of  currency. 

On  6  May  1956  the  name  of  the  currency  unit  was  changed  from  piastre 
to  kip  (abbreviated  K.). 

With  effect  from  16  Oct.  1955  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  currency 
ceased  to  be  legal  tender  in  Laos. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Op  Laos  m  Great  Britain  (5  Palace  Green,  W.8) 
Ambassador.  H.R.H.  Prince  Khammao  (accredited  3  Feb.  1959). 

First  Secretary.  La  Norindr. 

Military  Attach^.  Col.  Kouprasith  Abhay. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Laos 

Ambassador  and  Consul-General.  A.  H.  Lincoln,  C.M.G.,  C.V.O.  (ac¬ 
credited  March  1958). 

First  Secretary.  0.  Kemp  {Consul). 

Service  Attachis.  Lieut. -Col.  D.  C.  DeCent,  O.B.E.  {Military)-,  Group 
Capt.  P.  Rothwell,  D.F.C.  {Air). 

Civil  Air  Attach^.  P.  G.  Hudson. 

Book  of  Reference 

Bniletin  Statistique  du  Laos.  Vientiane.  Quarteily 
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AL-JUMHOURIYA  AL-LuENANIYA 

Lebanon  is  an  independent  republic  and  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Arab  League.  After  20  years’  French  mandatory  regime,  its 
independence  was  proclaimed  at  Beirut  on  26  Nov.  1941.  On  27  Deo.  1943 
an  agreement  was  signed  between  representatives  of  the  French  National 
Committee  of  Liberation  and  of  Lebanon,  by  which  most  of  the  powers  and 
capacities  exercised  hitherto  by  France  under  mandate  were  transferred  as 
from  1  Jan.  1944  to  the  Lebanese  Government.  The  evacuation  of  foreign 
troops  was  completed  in  Dec.  1946. 

In  early  May  1958  the  opposition  to  President  Chamoun,  consisting 
principally  (though  not  entirely)  of  Moslem  pro-Nasserist  elements,  rose  in 
insurrection;  and  for  five  months  the  Moslem  quarters  of  Beirut,  Tripoli, 
Sidon  and  the  northern  Bekaa  were  in  insurgent  hands.  On  16  July  the 
U.S.A.  Government  acceded  to  president  Chamoim’s  request  and  landed  a 
considerable  force  of  army  and  marines.  President  Chamoun’s  term  of 
office  expired  on  23  Sept,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  General  Fuad  Chehab. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  first  constitution  of  the 
Lebanon  was  established  under  the  French  Mandate  on  23  May  1926.  It 
has  since  been  amended  in  1927,  1929,  1943  (twice)  and  1947.  It  is  a 
written  constitution  based  on  the  classical  separation  of  powers,  with  a 
President,  a  single  chamber  elected  by  universal  adult  suffrage,  and  an 
independent  judiciary.  The  Executive  consists  of  the  President  and  a 
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Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet  appointed  by  him.  The  system  is  however 
adapted  to  the  pecuhar  communal  balance  on  which  Lebanese  political  life 
depends.  This  is  done  by  the  electoral  law  which  allocates  deputies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  confessional  distribution  of  the  population,  and  by  a  series  of 
constitutional  conventions  whereby,  e.g.,  the  President  is  always  a  Maronite 
Christian,  the  Prime  Minister  a  Sunni  Moslem,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Chamber  a  Shia  Moslem.  There  is  no  highly  developed  party  system. 

President  of  the  Republic.  Gen.  Puad  Chehab  (took  office  23  Sept.  1958). 

Parliamentary  elections  were  held  between  9  and  30  June  1957.  The 
elections  were  the  first  to  be  held  on  the  basis  of  a  new  electoral  law  which 
increased  the  number  of  deputies  from  44  to  66. 

The  Cabinet,  formed  on  14  Oct.  1958,  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  National  Economy,  Finance,  Defence  and 
Information.  Rachid  Karame. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Health,  Education  and 
Agriculture.  Pierre  Gemayel. 

Minister  of  Interior,  Social  Affairs,  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  Raymond 
Edde. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice  and  Planning.  Hussein  Oueini. 

National  flag :  red,  white,  red  (horizontal),  with  a  green  cedar  on  the 
white  stripe. 

National  anthem:  KuUu  na  lil  watan  lil  ‘ula  lil  ’alam  (words  by  Rashid 
Nachleh,  tune  by  Mitri  El-Muxr). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  Lebanon  is  a  mountainous  country 
about  135  miles  long  and  varying  between  20  and  35  miles  wide,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  east  by  Syria,  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the 
south  by  Israel.  Between  the  two  parallel  mountain  ranges  of  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon  lies  the  fertile  Bekaa  Valley.  About  one-half  of  the  country 
lies  at  an  altitude  of  over  3,000  ft. 

The  area  of  Lebanon  is  estimated  at  3,400  sq.  miles  and  the  population 
at  l-4m.  The  principal  towns,  with  their  estimated  population,  are: 
Beirut,  500,000;  Tripoli,  100,000;  Zahle,  33,000;  Saida  (Sidon),  22,000; 
Tyre,  12,000. 

Vital  statistics,  1957:  Births,  53,925;  deaths,  7,704;  marriages, 
13,033;  divorces,  686. 

The  official  language  is  Arabic.  French  is  widely  spoken  in  official  and 
commercial  circles. 

RELIGION.  About  half  the  population  are  Christians,  who  have 
been  indigenous  since  the  earliest  time  of  Christianity.  There  were  in 
1958,  792,000  Christians,  of  whom  424,000  were  Maronites,  150,000  Greek 
Orthodox,  69,000  Armenians,  91,000  Greek  and  Roman  Catholics,  14,500 
Armenian  Catholics,  14,000  Protestants.  Moslems  numbered  536,000,  of 
whom  286,000  were  Sunnis  and  250,000  Shiites.  There  were  also  88,000 
Druzes  and  6,600  Jews. 

EDUCATION.  Government  schools  in  1957  comprised  1,017  primary 
schools  (104,800  pupils),  9  secondary  schools  (1,771  pupils),  0  technical  and 
trade  schools  (476  pupils),  4  agricultural  schools  (213  pupils),  1  school 
of  music  (363  pupils),  1  school  of  hotel-keeping  (272  pupils),  2  teachers’ 
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training  colleges  (35  students)  and  a  reformatory  (75  boys).  There  were 
also  738  private  schools  (120,000  pupils)  and  93  foreign  schools  of  all 
grades  (40,800  pupils). 

There  are  3  universities  in  Beirut.  The  Lebanese  (State)  University, 
opened  in  Nov.  1951,  had  374  students  in  1958.  The  American  university 
had  2,177  students  in  1958.  The  French  university  of  St  Joseph  (founded 
in  1875)  had  1,649  students  in  1958.  The  French  Government  runs  the 
ficole  Superieuro  de  Lettres  (273  students  in  1958)  and  the  Centre  d’fitudes 
Mathematiques  (154  students  in  1958),  which  olfer  courses  to  ‘  licence’  level. 

The  Lebanese  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  includes  schools  of  architecture 
(125),  art  (80),  music  (50),  political  and  social  science  (110),  and  law  (100). 

Cinemas  (1958).  There  were  81  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
36,000. 

Newsvapers  (1958).  34  daily  newspapers  had  a  total  circulation  of 

100,000.* 

FINANCE.  The  1958  budget  balanced  at  £Leb.l94Tm.  Indirect  tax¬ 
ation  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  the  revenue.  Main  items  of  expense 
in  1957  (in  £Leb.lm.);  Defence,  35;  public  works  and  communications, 
28-5;  education,  22-3;  interior,  18-9;  finance,  IIT. 

HEALTH.  In  1957  there  were  1,260  physicians  and  6,000  hospital 
beds. 

DEFENCE.  The  Army  strength  is  about  9,000,  the  gendarmerie  about 
2,500,  the  police  force  about  600  and  the  security  force  about  250  men. 
The  Army  and  the  gendarmerie  use  British,  American  and  French  equip¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  small  Air  Force  of  about  350  men,  equipped  with  British 
training  aircraft,  Italian  piston-engined  SM-79  bomber  transports.  Dove 
light  transports  and  6  Vampire  fighter-bombers.  Training  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  Royal  Air  Force  mission.  A  small  Naval  Arm  has  been  formed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  3  coastal  patrol  launches  and  a  little  over  100  men. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Lebanon  is  essentially  an  agricul¬ 
tural  country,  although  owing  to  its  physical  character  only  about  26% 
of  the  total  area  of  the  country  is  at  present  cultivated.  The  forests  of  the 
past  have  been  denuded  by  exploitation  and  the  unrestricted  grazing  of 
goats,  and  only  about  80,000  hectares  of  indiiferent  timber  remain,  and  soil 
erosion  is  considerable. 

The  estimated  yield  (in  1,000  metric  tons)  of  the  main  crops  in  1957, 
were  as  follows :  Wheat,  62;  maize,  17;  barley,  23-6;  potatoes,  40;  tobacco, 
30;  olives,  9;  oranges,  85;  lemons,  26;  grapes,  75;  apples,  37;  peaches,  7; 
plums,  6;  pears,  6;  apricots,  6. 

Livestock  (unofficial  estimate,  1958):  Cattle,  88,000;  sheep,  70,000; 
goats,  425,000;  horses  and  mules,  10,000 ;  donkeys,  21,000. 

Mining.  Iron  ore  has  been  mined  in  parts  of  Lebanon  in  the  past,  and 
a  small  amount  of  mining  and  some  export  of  ore  have  recently  been 
resumed.  Galena  has  also  been  mined,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  occurrence 
in  quantity.  Lignite  is  found  in  the  North  Lebanon  and  Mount  Lebanon 
areas,  but  the  quality  is  poor  and  mining  unprofitable  in  normal  times. 
Experimental  drilling  for  oil  was  carried  out  in  the  Beka’a  in  1953,  but  no 
oil  was  found.  The  deposits  of  asphalt  in  Mount  Lebanon  appear  to  be  small 
and  difficult  of  access. 
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Industry.  Industry  as  a  whole  is  on  a  small  scale.  The  most  important 
local  industries  are  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  and  cement  production. 
SOk  yam  and  silk  piece-goods  are  also  produced,  and  wooUen  cloth  from 
imported  yarn.  Other  industries  include  ohve-oil  production,  tobacco 
growing  and  cigarette  manufacture,  soap-making,  match-making  and  tan¬ 
ning.  In  1957  the  production  of  cement  was  560,276  tons. 

Tripoli  is  the  terminal  of  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company’s  pipeline  bringing 
crude  oil  from  Iraq,  and  there  the  company  also  operate  a  refinery  which 
produces  sufficient  refined  products  to  meet  the  coimtry’s  requirements. 
Another  refinery  has  been  constructed  at  Saida  and  brought  on  stream  since 
Feb.  1955.  1,053,076  tons  of  crude  oil  were  processed  at  these  refineries  in 

1957,  giving  179,430  tons  of  gasolene,  108,455  of  kerosene,  242,609  of  gas-oil 
and  488,799  of  fuel  oil.  Saida  is  the  terminal  of  the  Trans-Arabian  Pipe¬ 
line  Company’s  pipeline  which  brings  oil  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coast. 

COMMERCE.  From  1943  to  13  March  1950  Lebanon  was  linked  with 
Syria  by  a  customs  union.  The  basis  of  Lebanon’s  prosperity  is  commerce, 
and  Beirut  may  be  termed  the  market  of  the  Levant.  Despite  the  dissolution 
of  the  customs  union,  Beirut  stiU  remained  in  1955  the  main  port  of  entry 
into  Syria,  and  there  is  also  a  large  transit  trade  with  Iraq,  Jordan  and 
elsewhere. 

In  1957  imports  (excluding  gold)  totalled  1,489,646  tons 
(£Leb. 626,572, 000);  exports  totalled  361,026  tons  (£Leb. 162,325, 000); 
transit  (including  gold  and  crude  oil),  20,177,038  tons  (£Leb. 1,244,829,000). 
Of  the  imports,  15%  came  from  Syria,  18%  from  the  U.K.,  11%  from  the 
U.S.A.,  8%  from  France,  7%  from  West  Germany,  5%  from  Italy.  Of  the 
exports,  12%  went  to  Syria,  13%  to  Saudi  Arabia,  7%  to  Jordan,  6%  to 
Iraq,  5%  to  Italy,  5%  to  France,  5%  to  the  U.K.,  4%  to  U.S.A. 

Total  trade  with  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £ 
sterling) : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  .  563,303  1,927,806  2,473,314  3,193,721  2,316,159 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  5,415.004  9,835,111  8,949,518  12,437,228  10,363,013 

Ee-eiports  from  U.K.  .  .  100,717  168,697  632,202  350,750  228,666 

Customs  duties  are  high  and  are  usually  imposed  on  an  ad  valorem  basis; 
the  receipts  from  this  source  are  the  Lebanese  Government’s  main  source  of 
income.  The  considerable  adverse  balance  of  trade  is  to  a  certain  extent 
offset  by  receipts  from  the  tourist  trade,  and  remittances  from  emigres, 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  Beirut  is  far  the  largest  and  busiest 
port,  2,880  ships  (total  tonnage  3,639,636)  having  loaded  493,369  tons  and 
unloaded  1,524,805  tons  in  1957.  Tripoh  is  now  of  little  consequence,  but 
the  Government  in  1954,  granted  a  credit  of  £Leb.l0m.  for  its  improvement. 
The  small  port  of  Saida  in  the  south  may  become  more  important  as  a  result 
of  the  building  of  the  refinery. 

Eailways.  The  narrow-gauge  railway  of  Lebanon  was  operated  by  a 
concessionary  company,  Les  Chemins  de  Fer  Damas,  Hama  et  Prolonge- 
ments  (D.H.P.).  In  May  1957  the  Government  took  steps  to  repurchase  the 
concession.  The  broad-gauge  railway  is  government-owned.  The  narrow- 
gauge  (T05  metres)  rack-railway  is  used  only  for  goods  traffic,  connecting 
Beirut  (via  Rayak)  with  Damascus  (147  km),  thence  via  Deraa  with  Haifa 
(at  present  not  in  use)  and  with  Amman  and  Ma’an.  The  standard-gauge 
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line  (1-435  metres)  runs  from  the  Israel  frontier  to  Nakoura-Beirut-Tripoli 
(192  km)  and  thence  to  Homs  (102  km)  and  Aleppo  in  Syria  providing  access 
to  Mosul,  Baghdad,  Ankara  and  Istanbul.  Another  branch  of  the  standard, 
gauge  line  connects  Rayak,  in  the  Bekaa  Valley,  with  Homs  (332  km). 
The  port  area  of  Beirut  is  directly  connected  with  the  standard-gauge  hne. 

The  railway  system  is  operated  at  a  considerable  annual  loss,  attributable 
largely  to  unrestricted  competition  from  road  transport.  On  the  Lebanese 
sectors  of  the  D.H.P.  Railway  113,609  passengers  and  733,680  tons  of  goods 
traffic  were  carried  in  1957.  Receipts  were  £Leb.5,613,580. 

Roads.  The  main  roads  in  Lebanon  are  good.  The  surface  is  normally 
of  asphalt  and  they  are  normally  well  maintained.  The  arterial  roads  are 
as  follows :  Coastal  north/south  trunk  route,  Lebanon/Syria  frontier- 
Tripoli-Beirut-Saida-Nakoura  (Israel  frontier),  228  km;  west/east  trunk 
route  (for  Damascus,  112  km),  Beiruh-Aley-Chtaura-Lebanon/Syria 
frontier,  65  km;  Inland  north/south  trunk  route,  Lebanon/Syria  frontier 
(Homs)-Baalbeck-Zahle-Chtaura,  105  km. 

The  network  of  main  roads  and  secondary  roads  for  intercommunication 
and  connexion  with  the  arterial  routes  is  adequate  and  in  general  attains  a 
reasonable  standard  of  efficiency. 

Passenger  transport  elsewhere  than  within  the  town  of  Beirut  is  provided 
for  by  a  great  number  of  small  private  operating  companies  running  cheap 
but  irregular  bus  services,  and  long-distance  taxi  services.  The  greater 
proportion  of  goods  traffic  is  hauled  by  road. 

At  the  end  of  Dec.  1957  the  following  numbers  of  vehicles  were  registered  : 
Private  cars,  27,019;  taxis,  3,200;  buses,  1,189;  goods  vehicles,  5,368; 
motor  cycles,  3,070. 

Beirut  is  the  western  terminus  of  Nairn  Transport,  Ltd,  who  run  a  bus 
service  to  Damascus  to  connect  with  their  trane-desert  coach  service  to 
Baghdad. 

Posts.  An  automatic  telephone  system  has  been  installed  in  Beirut. 
Number  of  telephones  (1  Jan.  1958),  39,783,  of  which  32,142  were  in  Beirut. 
There  is  no  telegraph,  postal  or  telephone  communication  with  Israel.  Num¬ 
ber  of  wireless  licences,  in  1957,  about  81,000. 

Aviation.  Beirut  International  Airport  is  used  by  many  international 
airlines  which  connect  Lebanon  with  most  countries  in  the  world.  Exten¬ 
sive  local  services  cover  the  Middle  East,  Persian  Gulf  and  Europe.  There 
are  3  national  airlines.  Middle  East  Airlines,  Air  Liban  and  Lebanese 
International  Airways.  In  1957,  189,459  passengers  arrived  at  and  189,713 
departed  from  Beirut  airport;  4,048  metric  tons  of  freight  were  imported 
and  10,643  metric  tons  were  exported  by  air. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING.  The  official  currency  since  1  May  1920 
is  the  Lebanese  pound,  divided  into  100  piastres.  Under  the  Anglo-French 
Financial  Agreement,  concluded  at  Algiers  in  Feb.  1944.  the  rate  of  the 
Syrian-Lebanese  pound  was  fixed  at  8-83  Syrian-Lebanese  pounds  to  the 
pound  sterling.  Since  the  devaluation  of  sterling  the  official  parity  has 
.become  £Leb.6-13  =  £1  sterling,  as  the  Lebanon  did  not  devalue. 

In  Nov.  1948  the  Lebanese  Government  ratified  a  decree  legalizing  the 
‘free  market’  in  foreign  exchanges,  and  all  imports  effected  by  Lebanese 
merchants  from  the  U.K.  are  paid  for  in  free  market  sterling,  the  premium 
on  which  varies,  but  in  Aug.  1968  was  quoted  at  £Leb.8-90  to  £1  sterling. 
Until  the  middle  of  1949,  Lebanon  formed  part  of  the  French  franc  area. 
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At  that  time  the  British  Government  established  a  separate  Lebanese 
account;  all  sterling  transfers  between  Lebanon  and  the  scheduled  terri¬ 
tories  are  now  subject  to  authorization. 

At  30  June  1958  the  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  £Leb.407m.,  gold 
cover  amounting  to  £Leb.308-7m. 

Coins  in  circulation:  1,  2^,  5  piastres  (bronze-aluminium),  10,  26,  50 
piastres  (silver— copper).  The  Banque  de  Syrie  et  du  Liban  has  the  sole 
right  of  note  issue.  The  concession  is  for  25  years  by  an  agreement  signed 
on  29  May  1937.  The  British  Bank  of  the  Middle  East  has  branches  in 
Beirut  and  Tripoli ;  the  Eastern  Bank  has  a  branch  in  Beirut. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  A  decree  dated  22  Aug.  1935  makes 
the  use  of  the  metric  system  legal  and  obhgatory  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  country.  In  outlying  districts  the  former  weights  and  measures  may 
still  be  in  use.  They  are :  1  ohiya  =  0-47  lb. ;  6  okiyas  =  1  oke  =  2-82 
lb. ;  2  okes  =  1  rottol  =  6-64  lb. ;  200  okes  =  1  kantar. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  The  Lebanon  in  Gbeat  Britain  (21  Kensington  Palace 
Gardens,  W.8) 

Arnbassador .  Ibrahim  Al-Ahdab  (accredited  28  Oct.  1955). 

Counsellor.  Albert  Nassif. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  London  and  Manchester. 

The  Lebanon  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada, 
France,  Greece,  Iraq,  Italy,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Spain,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R., 
United  Arab  Republic,  U.S.  A.,  Vatican ;  and  legations  in  Belgium,  Colombia, 
India,  Iran,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Switzerland,  Thailand. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Lebanon 

Ambassador.  P.  M.  Crosthwaite,  C.M.G.  (appointed  8  Oct.  1958). 
Counsellors.  A.  J.  Edden,  C.M.G.;  M.  Arab,  C.B.E.  (Oriental);  K.  J. 
Hird,  O.B.E.  (Labour). 

First  Secretaries.  G.  M.  E.  Paulson,  G.M.G.,  O.B.E. ;  J.  S.  A.  Selwyn, 
M.B.E.  (Commercial);  A.  Rendall;  H.  T.  A.  Overton  (Information); 
D.  W.  M.  Pierotti  (Consul). 

Military  Attache.  Col.  A.  C.  C.  Brodie,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  M.C. 

Naval  Attache.  Capt.  C.  K.  T.  Wheen,  R.N. 


Books  of  Reference 


STATISTICAL  INFORMATION.  Import  and  export  fibres  are  produced  by  the  OoMeil 
Supgrienr  des  Douanes.  The  Service  de  Statistique  G6n6rale  (M.  A.  G.  Ayad,  Chef  du  Sermce) 
DubUshea  a  quarterly  bulletm  (in  French  and  Arabic)  coyermg  a  wide  rpge  of  subjects, 
including  foreign  trade,  production  statistics  and  estimates  of  the  national  income. 


Dirasat  ‘an  hukumat  Lubnan  Studies  on  the  government  of  Lebanon].  American  Univ.  o 

GrSmuGk,^G!,  and  Kamal  SaUbi,  A  Manual  of  Lebanese  Administration.  Beirut,  1955. 

Hitti,  P.  K.,  Lebanon  in  History.  London,  1957 

Bondot,  P.,  Les  institutions  politiques  du  Liban.  1947 

Tabet,  0.  A.,  EngUsh-Arabic  Dictionary.  Beirut,  1930 

Ziadeh,  N.  A.,  Syria  and  Lebanon.  New  York,  1957 

NATIONAL  LIBRABT.  Dar  el  Kuttub,  Parliament  Square,  Beirut;  Librarian:  Wasse 
BEiToody. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Republic  of  Liberia  had 
its  origia  in  the  efforts  of  several  American  philanthropic  societies  to  make 
permanent  provision  for  freed  American  slaves  by  establishing  them  in  a 
colony  on  the  West  African  coast.  In  1822  a  settlement  was  formed  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  near  the  spot  where  Monrovia  now  stands.  On  26 
July  1847  the  state  was  constituted  as  the  Free  and  Independent  Republic 
of  Liberia.  The  new  state  was  first  recognized  by  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  ultimately  by  other  powers.  The  constitution  of  the  Republic  is 
modelled  on  that  of  the  U.S.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  President  and 
Cabinet,  and  the  legislative  power  in  a  legislature  of  2  Houses,  called  the 
Senate  (10  members)  and  the  House  of  Representatives  (31  members).  The 
President  is  elected  for  8,  the  House  of  Representatives  for  4  and  the  Senate 
for  6  years.  Under  legislation  enacted  in  1949,  the  President  may  be  re¬ 
elected  for  a  period  of  4  years.  The  President  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
Republic  by  birth  or  a  naturalized  citizen  of  over  25  years’  residence  and 
have  unencumbered  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $2,500.  Electors  must  be  of 
negro  blood  and  owners  of  land.  The  natives  of  the  country  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  franchise,  but,  except  in  the  centres  of  civilization,  take 
httle  part  in  political  life.  By  the  end  of  1945,  legislation  was  passed  grant¬ 
ing  manhood  suffrage  to  the  natives  in  the  3  hinterland  provinces,  which 
will  be  represented  in  the  legislature  by  1  member  each.  In  1947  the 
franchise  was  extended  to  women. 

The  official  language  is  English. 

National  flag ;  eleven  horizontal  stripes,  6  red  ones  alternating  with  5 
white.  In  the  upper  corner,  nearest  the  staff,  is  a  square  of  blue  covering  a 
depth  of  5  stripes.  In  the  centre  of  this  blue  field  is  a  5-pomted  white 
star. 

National  anthem :  All  had,  Liberia,  hail !  (words  by  President  Warner ; 
tune  by  0.  Luca,  1860). 

President  of  Liberia.  William  V.  S.  Tubman  (elected  on  6  May  1943; 
re-elected  on  1  May  1951  and  on  3  May  1955). 

Vice-President.  William  Richard  Tolbert. 

On  31  March  1942  an  agreement  was  signed  between  the  U.S.A.  and 
Liberia  by  which  the  U.S.  were  given  the  right  to  construct,  control,  operate 
and  defend  airports  in  Liberia  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  All  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  have  now  been  withdrawn  from  Liberia.  On  8  June  1943  a 
further  mutual  aid  agreement  was  concluded  with  the  U.S.,  which  extended 
lend-lease  aid  to  Liberia  for  the  purpose  of  defence  and  enabled  it  to  increase 
its  Armed  Forces. 

On  22  Dec.  1950  an  agreement  of  assistance  and  co-operation  was  signed 
in  Washington  whereby  a  development  programme  costing  $30m.  under 
President  Truman’s  Point  Four  Aid  Plan  is  to  bo  implemented  under  control 
of  a  joint  American-Liberian  Commission,  set  up  for  5  years,  later  extended 
for  a  further  4  years.  The  Public  Health  Mission  and  Economic  Mission, 
sent  to  Liberia  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  1944,  have  been  merged  in  the 
new  organization,  and  American  technical  experts  have  arrived  to  carry 
out  surveys  and  to  advise  on  development.  Loans  for  road  construction 
have  been  negotiated  with  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  America  ($20m.) 
and  an  Italian  company  ($15m.). 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Liberia  bas  about  350  miles  of  coastline, 
extending  from  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west,  to  the 
French  colony  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  on  the  east,  and  it  stretches  inland  to  a 
distance,  in  some  places,  of  about  200  miles.  The  boundaries  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Anglo-Liberian  agreement  of  1885  and  the  Franco-Liberian 
agreements  of  1892  and  1907-10.  Early  in  1911  an  agreement  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  British  and  Liberian  Governments  transferring  the 
territory  of  Kanre-Lahun  to  Sierra  Leone  in  exchange  for  a.  strip  of  un¬ 
developed  territory  of  about  the  same  area  on  the  south  side  of  Morro  River, 
which  now  is  the  boundary. 

The  total  area  is  about  43,000  sq.  miles.  The  total  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  Im.,  all  of  the  African  race.  Since  the  organization  of 
the  frontier  force  the  Government  has  obtained  complete  control  of  northern 
Liberia  and  of  the  Kru  countries  in  southern  Liberia.  The  indigenous 
natives  belong  in  the  main  to  6  principal  stocks:  (I)  The  Mandingos 
(Muhammadan),  (2)  the  Gissi,  (3)  the  Gola,  (4)  the  Kpwesi,  (5)  the  Kru 
and  their  allies,  and  (6)  the  Greboes.  The  other  principal  tribes  are  :  Vai, 
Mendi,  Belle,  Dey,  Manoh,  Geo,  Bassa,  Buzzi,  Gbandi,  Krahn  and  Geh. 

The  Kru  tribes  are  mostly  pagan.  The  number  of  Americo-Liberians  is 
estimated  at  between  12,000  and  20,000.  About  60,000  of  the  coast  negroes 
may  be  considered  civilized.  There  is  a  British  negro  colony  of  about  2,000, 
and  there  are  about  1,000  Europeans  and  Americans.  The  coast  region  is 
divided  into  counties.  Grand  Bassa,  Sinoe,  Maryland,  Cape  Mount,  and  one 
territory  (Marshall),  each  under  a  government  superintendent,  and  Monb- 
serrado,  subdivided  into  2  districts,  each  imder  a  superintendent.  Monrovia., 
the  capital,  has  an  estimated  population  of  40,000  and  is  administered 
as  a  commonwealth  district  by  a  Municipal  Board  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  one  of  the  9  ports  of  entry  along  the  350  miles  of  coast,  the  others 
being  Robertsport  (Cape  Mount),  Marshall  (Junk),  Buchanan,  River  Cess, 
Greenville  (Sinoe),  Sasa'touTi,  Grand  Cess  and  Harper  (Cape  Palmas).  Other 
towns  are  Royesville,  Arthington,  Careysburg,  Millsburg,  Whiteplains, 
Bopora  (native),  Rocktown  (native),  Garraway,  Upper  Buchanan,  Edina, 
Salala,  Gbanga,  Konolah,  Dobli  Island,  Kakata,  Paynesville,  Clay  Ashland. 

The  hinterland  is  divided  into  3  provinces.  Western,  Central  and  Eastern, 
which  are  subdivided  into  9  districts.  Provinces  and  districts  are  admini¬ 
stered  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President. 

RELIGION.  The  main  denominations  represented  in  Liberia  are 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  African  Methodist,  Pentecostal,  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  and  Lutheran.  There  are  several  American,  Canadian  and 
Roman  Catholic  missions  at  work. 

EDUCATION.  Schools  are  classified  as:  (1)  Pubhc  Schools,  main¬ 
tained  and  run  by  the  Government;  (2)  Mission  Schools,  supported  by 
foreign  Missions  and  subsidized  by  the  Government,  and  operated  by  quali¬ 
fied  Missionaries  and  Liberian  teachers ;  (3)  Philanthropic  Schools,  m^i- 
tained  by  endowments  and  subsidized  by  the  Government ;  (4)  Tribal 
Schools,  maintained  by  tribal  authorities. 

In  1957  there  were  392  government  schools,  167  Mission  schools  and  71 
other  schools,  with  a  total  of  1,812  teachers  and  63,760  enrolled  pupils.  In 
addition,  a  university  is  maintained  by  the  Government. 

The  Booker  Washington  Institute,  Kakata,  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government  in  1953  as  a  technical  training  centre. 
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JUSTICE.  Justice  is  administered  by  a  supreme  court  of  6  judges, 
circuit  courts  and  lower  courts.  A  criminal  code  was  enacted  in  1914;  the 
customs  laws  were  codified  in  1907  and  revised  in  1940. 

FINANCE.  The  revenue  and  expenditure,  in  US$,  was  as  follows  for 
calendar  years  (from  1956): 

1952-63  1953-54  1964-55  1956  1957‘ 

Kevenae .  .  .  11,199,444  11,776,657  14-4m.  17,9m.  20-lm. 

Expenditure  .  .  —  12,853,857  13-97m.  17-4m.  19-2m. 

'  Estimates. 

The  external  debt  amounted  to  $3,866,650  at  the  end  of  1954. 

DEFENCE.  For  defence  every  citizen  from  16  to  45  years  of  age  capable 
of  bearing  arms  is  liable  to  serve.  The  establishment  organized  on  a  militia 
basis  numbers  4,000,  divided  into  10  infantry  regiments.  There  is  in 
addition  an  enlisted  frontier  force  of  93  officers  and  2,200  men.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Military  Mission  to  train  these  forces  arrived  in  Sept.  1951. 

In  1957  the  United  States  presented  Liberia  with  2  coastguard  cutters. 
There  are  also  a  landing  craft  and  the  presidential  yacht. 

PRODUCTION.  The  agricultural,  mineral  and  industrial  resources  of 
Liberia  are  comparatively  undeveloped. 

Agriculture.  The  soil  is  productive,  but  due  to  excessive  rainfall  (from 
160  to  180  in.  per  year),  there  are  large  swamp  areas.  Rice,  cassava,  coffee 
and  sugar  cane  are  cultivated. 

However,  rice  production  does  not  equal  consumption,  and  sugar  cane 
is  grown  for  manufacture  of  locally  consumed  rum.  Coffee  production  is 
increasing.  Concessions  have  been  given  to  a  German  firm  for  a  banana 
plantation  and  to  an  American  firm  for  timber  cutting  and  bush  clearing. 

Forestry.  The  forests  are  mainly  of  the  jungle  variety  not  well  adapted 
to  production  of  timber.  Many  forest  products  are  gathered  for  export,  of 
which  piassava  fibre  (output,  1956,  4,448,268  lb.)  and  palm-kernels  are  the 
most  important,  and  the  collection  of  wild  rubber  is  once  more  being 
undertaken.  The  Firestone  Plantation  Co.  have  large  rubber  plantations, 
employmg  about  35,000  men  and  producing,  in  1957,  75,038,630  lb.  of 
rubber.  Their  concession  comprises  about  Im.  acres  and  expii-es  in  the 
year  2025.  In  1956  the  company  had  86,169  acres  planted.  Independent 
producers  had  a  further  51,500  acres  planted,  producing  9,097,484  lb.  of 
rubber  in  1957. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  was,  on  9  July  1954,  granted  an  80-year  conces¬ 
sion  to  produce  rubber  and  is  developing  a  plantation. 

Mining.  Goldmining  from  alluvial  deposits  is  of  increasing  importance  ; 
production,  195-4,  1,135  fine  oz.  Diamonds  have  been  found.  Mineral  re¬ 
sources  have,  however,  not  been  completely  surveyed ;  but  development  of 
iron-ore  deposits  (known  to  exceed  25m.  tons  of  good  quality)  at  Bomi  Hills 
has  been  started  by  the  (American)  Liberia  Mining  Co.  This  industry  has 
greatly  expanded.  The  export  of  iron  ore  in  1957  was  over  2m.  long  tons; 
the  estimate  of  the  deposit  is  80m.  tons  of  67-8%  pure  iron.  The  Liberia 
Mining  Co.  has  an  area  of  25,000  acres  on  an  80-year  lease. 

In  1954  a  concession  was  granted  to  the  Liberian  American  Swedish 
Mineral  Co.  to  develop  the  iron-ore  deposits  at  Putu.  The  Company  dis¬ 
covered  in  1956  large  deposits  in  the  Nimba  forest  area,  where  its  activities 
are  now  concentrated. 
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Industry.  In  1952  a  Spanish  company  opened  a  small  brick  and  tile 
factory  and  a  small  soap  factory  in  Monrovia. 


COMMERCE.  Foreign  trade  for  5  calendar  years  was  as  follows  (in  $) : 


Imports  . 
Exports  . 


1953 

1954 

1965 

1966 

1957 

18,588,900 

22,723,621 

25,964,859 

26,799,389 

38,255,676 

30,460,700 

26,378,143 

42,839,791 

44,537,771 

40,362,175 

The  principal  exports  in  1957  were:  Rubber,  $27,456,738;  iron  ore 
$8,456,100;  palm  kernels,  $1,175,200;  diamonds,  $1,243,299.  Main  im¬ 
porters  were;  U.S.A.  ($31,498,800),  Netherlands  ($2,965,200),  Belgium 
($1,096,800),  Federal  Germany  ($2,675,000)  and  U.K.  ($1,403,200). 

According  to  British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  value  of  the  trade 
between  U.K.  and  Liberia  was  as  follows  (in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  TJ.K.  . 
Exports  from  TJ.K. 
Re-exports  from  TJ.K. 


1938  1955  1956 


1957 


1958 


7,184 

77,644 

7,871 


2,080,315  2,308,602  2,463,413 

6,779,956  15,655,084  16,200,644 

28,644  28,491  55,679 


1,779,700 

8,996,658 

70,640 


Liberia  was  placed  in  the  American  account  area  in  1952. 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  In  1957,  1,103  ships  entered  Mon¬ 
rovia.  Of  these,  115  were  German,  19  Itahan,  55  British,  87  American, 
65  Norwegian,  34  Dutch  and  443  Liberian  vessels.  The  Liberian  merchant 
navy,  on  1  July  1957,  had  a  total  registered  gross  tonnage  of  7,872,616.  The 
Liberian  Government  requires  only  a  modest  registration  fee  and  an  almost 
nominal  annual  charge  and  maintains  no  control  over  the  operation  of 
ships  flying  the  Liberian  flag. 

Constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.A.  Government  under  lend- 
lease  terms,  the  port  of  Monrovia,  a  free  port,  was  opened  on  26  July  1948. 

Farrell  Lines  Inc.  operate  a  coastal  service  between  the  several  counties. 

The  river  St  Paul  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  25  miles  from  its  mouth 
for  small  craft  of  shallow  draught.  The  Cavaha  River  is  navigable  for  50 
miles. 

Railway.  A  light  railway  (for  freight  only)  was  built  in  1951,  connecting 
Monrovia  with  the  Bomi  Hills  iron-ore  mines  about  40  miles  distant. 

Roads.  There  are  about  400  miles  of  state  roads  and  195  miles  of  private 
roads  in  the  rubber  plantations  fit  for  light  motor  traffic,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  coastal  area.  The  state  has,  -with  lend-lease  aid,  extended  the  highway 
system  towards  the  interior,  and  there  is  now  a  road  from  Monrovia  to 
N’Zerekore  in  Guinea;  this  is  connected  by  a  lateral  road  with  Tappi  (or 
Tappeta)  in  the  Eastern  Province.  A  road  connecting  Monrovia  with 
Voinjama  near  the  Sierra  Leone  frontier  is  under  construction. 

In  the  interior,  communication  is  maintained  by  tracks,  all  goods  being 
carried  by  native  porters,  except  in  the  districts  of  Gbanga  and  Saniquellie, 
where  transportation  is  done  by  vehicles. 

Motor  roads  are  being  constructed  by  native  chiefs  with  state  assistance, 
and  transportation  by  vehicle  is  becoming  much  more  common.  A  new 
bridge  over  the  St  Paul  River,  completed  in  Nov.  1949,  carrms  road  and 
rail  traffic  to  the  iron-ore  mines  at  Bomi  Hills.  Work  began  m  1957  on  a 
road  from  Gbanga  to  Kolahun  in  Western  Province. 

Post.  There  is  cable  communication  (Compagnie  des  Cables  Sud- 
Americaine)  with  Europe  and  America  via  Dakar,  and  a  wireless  station  is 
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maintained  by  the  Government  at  Monrovia.  There  is  a  telephone  service 
in  Monrovia,  at  Robertsfield  airport  and  on  the  Firestone  plantations. 

There  are  wireless  stations  at  Monrovia,  Bassa,  Harper,  Kolahun,  Cape 
Mount  and  Sinoe.  The  wireless  stations  at  Harbel  and  Gedetarbo,  near 
Cape  Palmas,  have  since  1928  been  operated  as  a  public  utility  by  the  U.S.- 
Liberia  Radio  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Firestone  Plantations  Co. 

Postal  agencies  have  been  organized  throughout  the  interior. 

Aviation.  The  airport  for  Liberia  is  Robertsfield  (over  50  miles  from 
Monrovia).  An  airstrip,  the  James  Spriggs  Payne  Airfield,  has  been  con¬ 
structed  5  miles  from  Monrovia ;  it  can  be  used  by  twin-engined  aircraft  only 
in  dry  weather.  Air  services  are  maintained  by  Air  France,  Pan  American 
Airways,  West  African  Airways;  internal  services,  by  Liberian  National 
Airways. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  money  in  circulation  is  U.S.  currency 
since  3  Nov.  1942,  but  there  is  a  Liberian  coinage  in  silver  and  copper. 
Official  accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  Liberian  coins  are  as 
follows :  Silver,  50-,  25-  and  10-cent  pieces ;  alloy,  2-,  1-  and  -J-cent  pieces. 

British  currency  ceased  to  be  legal  tender  after  the  end  of  1943,  and  on 
1  Jan.  1944  the  Liberian  dollar  was  raised  to  parity  with  the  US$. 

The  Bank  of  Monrovia,  Inc.,  previously  owned  by  the  Firestone  Planta¬ 
tion  Co.,  was  taken  over  by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  on 
15  Sept.  1955. 

The  Bank  of  Liberia,  Inc.,  was  foimded  on  28  Julj^  1955.  An  Italian 
bank,  Tradeveo,  started  business  at  the  end  of  1955. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  Weights  and  measures  are  the  same 
as  in  Great  Britain  and  U.S. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Liberia  in  Great  BRix-iiN  (21  Princes  Gate,  S.W.7) 
Ambassador.  George  T.  Brewer. 

First  Secretary.  Henry  B.  Fahnbulleh. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool, 
London,  Manchester  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Liberia  also  maintains  embassies  in  France,  Germany,  Ghana,  Guinea, 
Haiti,  Israel,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Spain,  United  Arab  Republic  and  U.S. A.; 
and  legations  in  Belgium,  China  (Taiwan),  Lebanon  and  the  Vatican. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Liberia 

Ambassador  and  Consul-General.  Guy  Hamilton  Clarke. 

First  Secretary  and  Consul.  E.  G.  Andrews. 


Books  of  Reference 

Brown,  G.  W.,  Ttie  Economic  History  of  Liberia.  Washington,  1941 
Gold,  H.  B.  (ed.),  The  Liberian  Year  Book.  Monrovia,  1956 

Huberioh,  0.  H.,  The  PoLUical  and  Legislative  History  of  Liberia.  New  York,  1963 
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Aii  Mamt.aka  al  Libiyya  al  Muttahida 

Libya  became  an  independent,  sovereign,  federal  kingdom  under  the  Amir 
of  Cyrenaica,  Mohammed  Idris  et  Senussi,  as  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Libya,  on  24  Dec.  1951,  when  the  British  Residents  in  Tripohtania  and 
Cyrenaica  and  the  French  Resident  in  the  Fezzan  transferred  their  remain¬ 
ing  powers  to  the  federal  government  of  Libya,  in  pursuance  of  decisions 
passed  by  the  United  Nations  in  1949  and  1960.  The  King  is  married  to 
his  cousin  Fatima  and  to  Aliyah  Lamlun.  In  Nov.  1956  the  King  announced 
the  appointment  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Al  Hassan  Rida  as  Crown  Prince  unless 
he  himself  should  have  an  heir. 

Libya  is  situated  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa  between  Ras  Adjir, 
frontier  point  in  Tunis  on  the  west  and  Egypt  on  the  east,  from  about 
9°  to  25°  E.  long.  The  extreme  northerly  point  of  Libya  is  at  about  33°  N. 
lat.  According  to  an  arrangement  with  France  (12  Sept.  1919)  as  a  result 
of  the  Treaty  of  1915,  the  western  frontier  extends  in  a  curve  from  west  of 
Ghadames  to  south  of  Tummo,  including  Ghat.  According  to  the  agreement 
with  France  of  7  Jan.  1935,  the  southern  frontier  with  French  West  Africa 
runs  along  a  line  between  Tummo  and  a  cross-point  indicated  by  24°  E. 
long,  from  Greenrvich  and  18°  45'  N.  lat.  In  1926  Egj'pt  ceded  the  oasis  of 
Jarabub  to  Italy,  in  exchange  for  a  rectification  of  the  frontier  near  SoUum. 
The  eastern  boimdary  follows  in  general  the  25°  parallel  E.  long.  (See  map 
in  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1952.) 

Tripoli  fell  under  Turkish  domination  in  the  16th  century,  and  though 
in  1711  the  Arab  population  secured  some  measure  of  independence,  the 
country  was  in  1835  proclaimed  a  Turkish  vilayet.  In  Sept.  1911  Italy 
occupied  Tripoli  and  on  19  Oct.  1912,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ouchy,  Turkey 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  in  Tripoli. 

ijter  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans  and  Itahans  in  1942  and  1943, 
Tripohtania  and  Cyrenaica  were  placed  under  British,  and  the  Fezzan  under 
French,  military  administration.  Britain  recognized  the  Amir  Mohammed 
Idris  el  Senussi  as  Amir  of  Cyrenaica  in  June  1949. 

A  treaty  of  friendship  and  ahiance  between  the  U.K.  and  Libya,  together 
with  mihtary  and  financial  agreements,  was  signed  at  Benghazi  on  29  July 
1953 ;  and  an  agreement  governing  the  use  of  bases  in  Libya  by  the  U.S. 
forces  was  signed  at  Benghazi  on  9  Sept.  1964. 

A  Franco-Libyan  treaty  providing  for  the  evacuation  of  French  forces 
from  the  Fezzan  and  for  the  dehmitation  of  the  frontier  between  Libya  and 
Algeria  was  signed  on  10  Aug.  1955.  A  subsidiary  agreement  on  frontier 
delimitation  was  signed  in  Tripoli  on  26  Dec.  1956. 

CONSTITUTION.  The  Constitution  of  Libya  provides  for  a  hereditary 
monarchy  with  a  federal  representative  form  of  government  through  the 
3  component  provinces  of  Cyrenaica,  Tripohtania  and  the  Fezzan. 

There  are  2  Chambers.  The  Senate  consists  of  24  members  equahy 
divided  between  the  3  provinces,  half  being  nominated  by  the  King,  and 
the  other  half  by  the  3  provincial  legislative  councils.  The  fuU  term  of 
service  in  the  Senate  is  8  years,  with  election  of  half  the  members  every  4 
years.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  elected  on  the  basis  of  1  deputy  to 
every  20,000  inhabitants.  In  Jan.  1966,  65  members  were  elected,  30  of 
them  rmopposed 

Each  province  has  a  Wah  (Governor)  and  an  executive  and  a  legislative 
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council,  three-quarters  of  which  must  be  elected.  The  Wali  is  appointed 
by  the  Edng,  whom  he  represents,  on  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  King  in  consultation  with  the  Wali.  Each  member 
(Nazir)  of  the  Executive  Council  is  responsible  for  a  department. 

Arabic  is  the  official  language.  Tripoli  and  Benghazi  form  the  dual 
capital. 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Abdul  Majid  Koobar. 

National  flag :  red,  black,  green  (horizontal),  with  a  white  crescent  and 
star  in  the  centre. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  estimated  at 
1,769,640  sq.  km,  or  679,358  sq.  mUes.  The  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1964,  is  1,091,830. 

Tripohtania  has  an  area  of  about  216,000  sq.  km  and  a  population  of 
746,064,  mostly  Moslem  Arabs  and  Berbers,  with  considerable  negroid  inter¬ 
mixture,  a  dwindling  number  of  Italians  (now  about  45,000)  and  small  com¬ 
munities  of  Greeks,  Maltese  and  Jews.  Its  capital,  Tripoh,  has  a  population 
(census,  June  1958)  of  172,202,  of  whom  131,415  were  Libyans.  Other 
important  centres  are  Zavia  (district,  115,114  inhabitants),  kEsurata 
(district,  66,735),  Homs-Kussabat  (district,  62,387),  Zliten  (district,  41,067), 
Tarhuna  (district,  40,639)  and  Zuara  (district,  30,806). 

Cyrenaica  has  an  area  of  about  855,370  sq.  km  and  a  population  of 
391,328.  Its  capital,  Benghazi,  has  a  population  of  70,633  (municipality 
and  district,  134,239).  Other  centres  are  Barce  (municipality,  10,014; 
district,  36,423),  Dema  (district,  36,962),  Beida  (district,  30,998),  Agedabia 
(district,  27,706)  and  Tobruk  (district,  19,886). 

The  Fezzan  has  an  area  of  about  400,000  sq.  km  and  a  population  of 
64,438.  Its  capital,  Sebha,  has  a  population  of  7,193. 

RELIGION.  Islam  is  declared  the  State  religion,  but  the  right  of  others 
to  practise  their  religions  is  provided  for. 

EDUCATION.  During  the  academic  year  1954-65  there  were  249  boys’ 
elementary  schools  in  Libya  (Tripohtania  142,  Cyrenaica  72,  the  Fezzan  25) 
and  78  girls’  schools;  6  boys’  secondary  schools  (Tripohtania  4,  Cyrenaica  2) 
and  one  girls’  school  (Cyrenaica) ;  and  2  teachers’  training  cohoges  for  men 
and  2  for  women  (one  of  each  in  Tripohtania  and  Cyrenaica  respectively). 
In  1966-57  the  numbers  of  schoolchildren  were  in  Tripohtania:  46,299 
elementary,  2,347  preparatory,  762  secondary,  617  vocational  school- 
children,  1,120  students  in  teachers’ training  coUeges;  in  Cyrenaica:  28,706 
elementary,  734  preparatory,  336  secondary,  366  vocational  schoolchildren, 
180  students  in  teachers’ training  colleges;  in  the  Fezzan:  3,869  elementary 
and  preparatory  schoolchildren. 

A  Franco-Libyan  school  opened  in  Tripoh  in  1956  and  Tripoh  CoUego, 
an  Anglo-Libyan  school,  in  1957 ;  the  latter  had  96  boys  and  girls.  There 
are  also  a  Clerical  and  Technical  Training  Centre  in  Tripohtania  with  301 
students,  a  Commercial  and  an  Industrial  Training  Centre  in  Cyrenaica,  with 
46  and  49  students  respectively,  and  2  agricultural  training  centres,  one  in 
Tripohtania  and  one  in  Cyrenaica,  with  87  students.  There  are,  in  addition, 
in  Tripohtania  84  Itahan  schools  (kindergarten,  primary,  secondary  and 
professional)  with  9,049  pupils.  The  British  Army  rxms  schools  in  Benghazi 
and  Tripoh  and  the  American  Air  Force  at  Wheelers  Field  Base  (outside 
Tripoh). 
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JUSTICE.  During  the  British  military  occupation,  a  considerable 
amount  of  legislation  was  effected  by  British  Proclamations,  which  in  many 
respects  modified  the  basic  Itahan  law.  Libyan  legislation  is  now  rapidly 
being  built  up ;  the  Civil,  Commercial  and  Criminal  codes  are  based  mainly 
on  the  Egyptian  model.  Matters  of  personal  status  of  family  or  succession 
matters  affecting  Moslems  are  dealt  with  in  special  courts  according  to  the 
Moslem  law.  Similar  matters  affecting  Jews  are  dealt  with  in  a  Rabbinical 
court.  AH  other  matters,  civil,  commercial  and  criminal,  are  tried  in  the 
ordinary  courts,  which  have  jurisdiction  over  eve^one. 

These  courts  include  arbitrators  {arbiiri  conciliatori) ;  Ahliya  (or  native) 
courts  for  minor  matters;  civil  and  penal  courts  in  Tripoh  and  Benghazi, 
with  subsidiary  courts  at  Misurata  and  Dema ;  courts  of  assize  in  Tripoli 
and  Benghazi,  and  courts  of  appeal  in  Tripoli  and  Benghazi.  The  Supreme 
Court  consists  of  a  president  and  judges  appointed  by  the  King. 

FINANCE.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  31  March 
1959  was  £L12,128,622,  of  which  £L5, 445,765  was  federal  government 
revenue.  £L3, 250,000  was  received  as  a  grant  from  the  U.K.  under  the 
1958  financial  agreement;  £L3,392,857  was  received  from  U.S.A.  and 
£L40,000  from  the  Libyan  Public  Development  and  Stabilization  Agency. 

Expenditure  during  1958—59  is  estimated  at  £L12,373,417,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  £L244,795,  which  is  to  be  covered  by  an  allocation  from  reserve 
funds. 

Estimated  expenditure  for  1959—60,  £L13'4m.,  of  which  £L5m.  have 
been  allocated  to  the  federal  government,  £L6-2m.  to  the  provinces,  and 
£L2-2m.  to  development  agencies. 

PRODUCTION,  Agriculture.  Tripohtania  has  3  zones  from  the  coast 
inland — the  Mediterranean,  the  sub-desert  and  the  desert.  The  first,  which 
covers  an  area  of  about  17,231  sq.  miles,  is  the  only  one  properly  suited  for 
agriculture,  and  may  be  further  subdivided  into  (1)  the  oases  along  the 
coast,  the  richest  in  North  Africa,  in  which  thrive  the  date  palm,  the  olive, 
the  orange  and  all  Mediterranean  plants ;  (2)  the  steppe  district,  suitable  for 
cereals  (barley  and  wheat)  and  pastrire.  This  district  is  the  one  where 
Italian  colonization  has  chiefly  spread ;  it  has  olive,  almond,  vine,  orange 
and  mulberry  trees  and  ricinus  plants ;  (3)  the  dunes,  which  are  being 
gradually  afforested  with  acacia,  robinia,  poplar  and  pine ;  (4)  the  Jebel  (the 
mountain  district,  Tarhuna,  Garian,  Nalut-Yefren),  in  which  thrive  the 
olive,  the  fig,  the  vine  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  which  on  the  east  slopes 
down  to  the  sea  with  the  fertile  hills  of  MseUata.  Of  some  25m.  acres  of 
productive  land  in  Tripohtania,  nearly  20m.  are  used  for  grazing  and  about 
Im.  for  static  farming.  The  sub-desert  zone  produces  the  alfa  plant.  The 
desert  zone  and  the  Eezzan  contain  some  fertile  oases,  such  as  those  of 
Ghadames,  Ghat,  Socna,  Sebha,  Brak. 

The  principal  agricultural  area  of  Cyrenaica  is  the  plateau  known  as  the 
Barce  Plain  (about  1,000  ft  above  sea  level).  Cyrenaica  has  about  10m. 
acres  of  productive  land,  of  which  comparatively  httle  is  suited  for  dry 
farming  but  mostly  for  grazing  and  cereal  cultivation.  Grapes,  ohves 
dates  are  also  grown,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  engage  in 
animal  husbandry.  About  143,000  acres  are  used  for  static  farming ;  about 
272,000  acres  are  covered  by  natural  forests. 

In  the  Eezzan  there  are  about  6,700  acres  of  irrigated  gardens  and  about 

297,000  acres  are  planted  with  date  palms.  c  t  'i. 

The  average  annual  cereal  production  of  the  whole  of  Libya  is  about 
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110,000  tons.  Olive  trees  number  about  3'4m.  and  productive  date-palm 
trees  about  3m.  Livestock:  931,000  sheep,  1,236,000  goats,  93,500  camels. 

Industry.  Amongst  the  more  important  industries  of  Tripohtania  and 
Cyrenaica  are  sponge  fishing,  tunny  fishing,  tobacco  growing  and  processing, 
dyeing  and  weaving  of  local  wool  and  imported  cotton  yam,  and  olive  oU. 
Tripohtania  also  produces  bricks,  salt,  leather  and  esparto  grass  for  paper- 
making.  Home  industries  of  both  territories  include  the  making  of  matting, 
carpets,  leather  articles  and  fabrics  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver. 

Two  British,  9  American  and  one  French  oil  companies  have  obtained 
concessions  both  in  Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica  and  some  of  these  oil  com¬ 
panies  have  concessions  in  the  Fezzan.  Eight  of  these  companies  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  exploratory  drilling.  Oil  was  struck  by  the  Esso  Company  in 
Dec.  1957  and  by  Oasis  Oil  Company  in  July  and  Oct.  1958.  It  is  not 
yet  known  whether  the  oil  is  sufficient  to  make  its  exploitation  a  commercial 
proposition. 

Production  of  electric  power  in  1957  was  50,667,897  kwh.  in  Tripohtam’a 
and  23,643,768  kwh.  in  Cyrenaica. 


COMMERCE.  Total  imports  into  Libya  in  1957  were  valued  at 
£28,076,000  (c.i.f.)  and  exports  in  the  same  year  at  £L5,415,000  (f.o.b.).  The 
main  suppliers  were  Italy  (£L7-7m.),  U.K.  (£L5-8m.  and  U.S.A.(£L4-6m.); 
the  main  customers  were:  Italy  (58-3%),  U.K.  (17%)  and  Egypt  (9-2%). 


Imports  to  TT.K. 
Exports  from  U.K. 
Re-exports  fr  om  U.K. 


1938 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

7,126 

1,354,148 

1,135,465 

1,352,014 

1,066,404 

14,278 

4,210,835 

5,436,379 

5,869,016 

7,330,399 

2,893 

103,406 

123,020 

277,359 

119,840 

COMMUNICATIONS.  TripoU  (town)  is  connected  by  telegraph  cable 
with  Malta  and  by  telephone  lines  with  Bengardane  (Tunis).  There  are 
overseas  wireless-telegraph  stations  at  Benghazi  and  Tripoli,  and  radio¬ 
telephone  services  connect  Idbya  with  the  U.K.  and  most  countries  of 
western  Europe.  In  1956  some  7,000  telephones  and  15,000  wireless  sets 
were  in  use. 

The  Tripolitanian  railway  (123  miles)  serves  the  districts  of  Tripoli, 
TeUil,  Zuara,  Azizia  and  Tagiui'a.  In  Cyrenaica,  the  railway  covers  the  lines 
Benghazi-Barce,  66  mdes,  and  Benghazi-Soliich,  34  miles. 

The  principal  means  of  communication  inland  are  the  caravans,  which 
follow  long-frequented  routes.  There  are  3,831  km  of  carriage  road.  Good 
motor  roads  connect  Tripoli  through  Zuara  with  Tunis,  and  through  Homs 
and  Misurata  with  Benghazi  and  thence  with  Tobruk  and  Alexandria, 
Other  roads  go  to  Tagiura,  Garian,  Jefren  and  Nalut. 

Surface  communication  between  Benghazi  and  Tripoli  is  bv  twice- 
weekly  bus  service,  and  between  Benghazi  and  Alexandria  by  weekly  bus 
service  to  SoOum  and  thence  by  rail.  Communication  between  Benghazi, 
Barce,  Derna  and  Tobruk  is  by  frequent  bus  services. 

Benghazi  is  linked  with  Tripoli,  Rome,  Malta  and  Cairo  by  services 
provided  by  B.E.A.,  Alitalia,  Misrair  and  Air  Jordan.  In  addition,  French 
and  Belgian  services  link  Tripoli  with  Emope  and  West  and  South  Africa. 
Tunis  Air  run  a  service  from  Tunis  by  w'ay  of  Sfax  and  Jerba  to  Tripoli  and 
thence  on  to  Sebha  in  the  Fezzan. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  Libyan  pound,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  pound  sterling,  is  divided  into  100  piastres  and  1,000  milliemes.  The 
currency  consists  of  seven  denominations  of  notes  printed  in  Britain  and  of 
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five  denominations  of  coins  struck  by  the  Royal  Mint.  The  Libyan  currency 
was  introduced  on  24  March  1952  to  displace  the  military-authority  lire  in 
Tripolitania ;  Egyptian  pounds  in  Cyrenaica;  and  Algerian  franca  in  the 
Eezzan. 

A  National  Bank  of  Libya  was  established  in  1955.  It  is  taking  over 
the  management  of  the  currency  from  the  Libyan  Currency  Commission. 
Libya  is  in  the  Sterhng  Area  (see  p.  115).  The  National  Agricultural  Bank 
has  offices  in  Tripoli  and  Benghazi. 

There  are  branches  of  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  in  Tripoli,  Misurata, 
Homs,  Benghazi  and  Dema.  The  British  Bank  of  the  Middle  East,  the 
Banco  d’ltafia.  Banco  di  Sicilia,  Banco  di  Napoh,  Banco  di  Roma,  the 
Banque  Miar  and  the  Credit  Eoncier  d’Algerie  et  de  Tunisia  have  branches 
in  Tripoli;  Banque  Misr  has  also  a  branch  in  Benghazi  and  the  Credit 
Eoncier  in  Sebha ;  the  Arab  Bank  has  a  branch  in  Benghazi. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  Although  the  metric  system  has  been 
officially  adopted,  the  following  native  weights  and  measures  are  still  used : 
oke  =  1-282  kg;  kantar  =  40  okes  =  51-28  kg;  draa  =  46  cm;  handaza  = 
68  cm. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Os'  Libya  in  Cheat  BErrArN-  (58  Prince’s  Gate,  S.W.7) 

Ambassador.  Dr  Abdel  Salam  Busairi  (accredited  11  Deo.  1958). 

Counsellor.  Assayed  Eathi  Abidia. 

Cultural  Attache.  Assayed  Sunni  Muntasser. 

Libya  also  maintains  embassies  in  Egypt,  Italy,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
U.S.A.;  and  a  legation  in  Japan. 

Of  Gebat  Britain  in  Libya 

In  Benghazi:  Ambassador.  D.  M.  H.  Riches,  C.M.G. 

First  Secretaries.  C.  T.  Gandy;  J.  E.  S.  Phillips  {Consul);  J.  G.  Morley; 
The  Hon.  M.  S.  Buokmaster  {Information). 

In  Tripoli:  Counsellor.  E.  C.  Ogden,  C.B.E. 

First  Secretaries.  D.  C.  Carden;  W.  Hickson  {Consul). 


Books  of  Reference 


Cssserlj,  a., Tripolitania.  London 1.. 43 
Evana-Pritohard.  B.  E.,  The  Sanusi  of  Cyrenaica.  Orford, 

Legg,  H.  J.,  Economic  and  Commercial  Condition.’:  in  Libya.  H.M.b.O.  ,19o2 


LIECHTENSTEIN 

The  Principality  of  Liechtenstein,  situated  between  the  Austrian  province 
of  Vorarlberg  and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  St  Gallon  and  Graubiinden,  is  a 
sovereign  state  whose  history  dates  back  to  3  May  1342,  when  Count 
Hartmann  I  became  ruler  of  the  Prinoipahty  of  Vaduz.  Additions  were 
later  on  made  to  the  coimt’s  domains,  and  by  1434  the  territory  reached  its 
nresent  boundaries.  It  consists  of  the  two  counties  of  Schellenberg  and 
Vaduz  (until  1806  immediate  fiefs  of  the  Roman  Empire).  The  former  m 
1699  and  the  latter  in  1712  came  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Liechten¬ 
stein  and,  by  diploma  of  23  Jan.  1719,  granted  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI, 
the  two  counties  were  constituted  as  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein. 
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Reigning  Prince.  Francis  Joseph  II,  bom  16  Aug.  1906;  succeeded  his 
great  uncle,  25  July  1938;  married  on  7  March  1943  to  Countess  Gina  von 
Wilczek ;  there  are  3  sons,  Princes  Hans  Adam  (heir  apparent,  born  14  Feb. 
1945),  Philip  Erasmus  and  Nikolaus  Ferdinand,  and  one  daughter.  Princess 
Nora  Ehsabeth.  The  monarchy  is  hereditary  in  the  male  hne. 

National  Jlag :  blue,  red,  with  golden  crown  in  the  blue  strip. 

National  anthem:  Oben  am  deutschen  Rhein  (words  by  H.  H.  Jauch, 
1850;  tune,  ‘  God  save  the  Queen’). 

Constitution  and  Government.  The  constitution,  adopted  on  5  Oct.  1921, 
provides  for  a  Diet  of  15  members  elected  for  4  years  by  direct  vote  on  the 
basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  proportional  representation.  The  capital 
and  seat  of  government  is  Vaduz  (population,  1955,  3,031),  and  there  are  10 
more  villages  aU  connected  by  modern  roads.  The  principality  has  a  High 
Court  and  its  own  penal  and  civil  code.  Since  Feb.  1921  Liechtenstein  has 
had  the  Swiss  currency,  and  since  Jan.  1924  has  been  united  with  Switzerland 
in  a  customs  union  ;  the  post  and  telegraphs  are  administered  by  Switzerland. 

Head  of  the  Government.  Alexander  Frick  (3  Sept.  1945). 

Area  and  Population.  Area,  158  sq.  km ;  population,  of  Alemannic 
race  (census,  1  Dec.  1955),  14,757.  In  1950  there  were  12,794  Catholics, 
887  Protestants  and  41  Jews.  In  1957  there  were  353  births  and  127 
deaths. 

Education.  In  1958  there  were  14  elementary  schools  and  5  continua¬ 
tion  schools,  with  2,733  pupils  and  105  teachers  (71  men  and  34  women). 

Police.  The  principality  has  no  army.  Police  force,  14 ;  auxiliary 
police,  40. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1959  :  Revenue,  10,106,660  Swiss  francs ; 
expenditure,  10,254,924  Swiss  francs.  Public  debt  on  31  Dec.  1958,  9,269,479 
Swiss  francs. 


Production,  Industry  and  Trade.  The  industries  are  cotton  weaving 
and  spinning,  leather  goods,  potteiy,  artificial  teeth,  sausage  cases,  vacuum 
cleaners  and  ironmongery.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  for  which  the  fine  alpine 
pastures  are  well  suited,  is  highly  developed.  On  21  April  1953  there  were 
5,877  cattle,  330  horses,  843  sheep,  451  goats,  3,704  pigs  and  33,013  chickens. 

Electricity  produced  in  1958  was  50,054,300  kwh. 

Total  trade  with  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1938  1955  1966 


1967 


1958 


483 

74 


201,768  620,702 

174,968  47,806 

60,830  78.320 


258,682  974,315 

53,726  68,874 

127,241  417,741 


Communications.  On  3  April  1943  a  canal  for  irrigating  the  valley,  26 
km  in  length,  was  opened.  In  Dec.  1947  a  tunnel,  740  metres  long  and  con¬ 
necting  the  Rhine  and  Samina  valleys,  was  opened.  The  Arlberg  express 
(Paris  to  Vienna)  passes  through  the  principality  at  Schaan-Vaduz. 
Number  of  telephones,  1958,  was  3,265. 


Books  of  Reference 

Rechen^chaftsbericht  der  furstlichen  liechtensleinischen  Regierung.  Vaduz.  Annual  from  1922 
Jahtbucher  d€.t  Historischen  Verein-i.  Vaduz.  Annual  since  1900  ’ 

Hiltbrunner,  H.,  Das  Furstenlum  Liechtenstein.  Zurich,  1945 

Liechtenstein,  Eduard  Prinz  von,  Liechtensteins  Weg  von  Osterreich  mr  Schweie.  Vaduz  1946 
Raton,  P.,  Les  Instituliens  de  la  PrincipatUi  de  Liechtenstein.  Paris,  1949  ’ 

Schaedler,  E.,  FuTstentiim  Liechtenstein.  Vaduz,  1953-56 
Steger,  G.,  Fiirst  tmd  Landtag  nach  Liechtensteinischem  Recht.  Vaduz  1960 
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LUXEMBOURG 

GPvAND-DuCHi:  DE  LtrXEMBOUEG 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  situated  between  Belgium,  France  and 
Germany,  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  hereditary  sovereignty  being  in 
the  Nassau  family. 

REIGNING  GRAND  DUCHESS.  Charlotte,  born  23  Jan.  1896, 
daughter  of  William,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  Duke  of  Nassau  (died 
25  Jan.  1912)  and  of  Marie-Anne,  Princess  of  Braganza  (died  7  July  1942), 
succeeded  9  Jan.  1919  on  the  abdication  of  her  sister  Marie-Adelaide  (died 
24  Jan.  1924) ;  married  to  Prince  Felix  of  Bourbon-Parma  on  6  Nov.  1919. 
Offspring:  Prince  Jean,  Hereditary  Grand  Duke,  born  5  Jan.  1921  (married 
to  Princess  Josephine-Charlotte  of  Belgium,  9  April  1953;  offspring: 
Princess  Marie  Astrid,  bom  17  Feb.  1954;  Prince  Henri,  born  16  April 
1955;  Prince  Jean  and  Princess  Margareta,  born  15  May  1957).  Princess 
Elizabeth,  born  22  Dec.  1922  (married,  9  May  1956,  Prince  Fran9ois  Ferdi¬ 
nand  de  Hohenberg) ;  Princess  Marie-A.delaide,  born  21  May  1924  (married, 
10  April  1958,  Count  Charles- Joseph  Henckel  de  Donnersmarck) ;  Princess 
Marie-Gabrielle,  bom  2  Aug.  1925  (married,  6  Nov.  1951,  Count  Knud  of 
Holstein-Ledreborg) ;  Prince  Charles,  born  7  Aug.  1927,  and  Princess  Alix, 
born  24  Aug.  1929  (married,  17  Aug.  1950,  Prince  Antoine  de  Ligne). 

The  civil  list  is  fixed  at  300,000  gold  francs  per  annum,  to  be  reconsidered 
at  the  beginning  of  each  reign. 

On  28  Sept.  1919  a  referendum  was  taken  in  Luxembourg  to  decide  on 
the  pohtical  and  economic  future  of  the  country.  The  voting  resulted  as 
follows:  For  the  reigning  Grand  Duchess,  66,811;  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Nassau-Braganza  dynasty  under  another  Grand  Duchess,  1,286;  for 
another  dynasty,  889 ;  for  a  repubhc,  16,885 ;  for  an  economic  union  with 
France,  60,133;  for  an  economic  union  with  Belgium,  22,242.  But  France 
refused  in  favour  of  Belgium,  and  on  22  Dec.  1921  the  Chamber  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  passed  a  Bill  for  the  economic  union  between  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg.  The  agreement,  which  is  for  50  years,  provides  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  customs  barrier  between  the  two  countries  and  the 
use  of  Belgian,  in  addition  to  Luxembourg,  cinrrency  as  legal  tender  in  the 
Grand  Duchy.  It  came  into  force  on  1  May  1922. 

The  Grand  Duchy  was  under  German  occupation  from  10  May  1940  to 
10  Sept.  1944.  The  Grand  Duchess  and  the  Government  carried  on  an 
independent  administration  in  London.  Civil  government  was  restored  m 
Oct.  1944. 

N ational  flag :  red,  white,  blue  (horizontal). 

National  anthem:  0ns  Hemecht  (words  by  M.  Lentz,  1859;  tune  by 
J.  A.  Zinnen). 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  constitution  of  17  Oct. 
1868  was  revised  in  1919  and  1948.  The  latest  revision  has  abolished 
the  ‘  perpetually  neutral’  status  of  the  country;  introduced  the  concepts  of 
ritrlit  to  work,  social  security,  health  services,  freedom  of  trade  and  industry, 
and  recognition  of  trade  unions;  and  re-affirmed  parhamentary  democracy. 

The  official  languages  are  French  and  Luxembourgeois. 

The  country  forms  one  electoral  district.  An  elector  must  be  a  citizen 
(male  or  female)  of  Luxembourg  and  have  completed  21  years  of  ago;  to 
be  eligible  for  election  it  is  necessary  to  have  completed  25  years  of  age  and 
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to  fulfil  the  conditions  required  for  active  electorate.  The  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  for  6  years ;  they  receive  a  salary  and  a 
travelling  allowance. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  52  members,  namely  21  Christian 
Social,  17  Socialists,  11  Democrats  and  3  Communists  (elections  of  1  Feb. 
1958). 

The  head  of  the  state  takes  part  in  the  legislative  power,  exercises  the 
executive  power  and  has  a  certain  part  in  the  judicial  power.  The  consti¬ 
tution  leaves  to  the  sovereign  the  right  to  organize  the  Govemment,  which 
consists  of  a  Minister  of  State,  who  is  President  of  the  Govemment,  and  of 
at  least  3  Ministers. 

The  Cabinet  was,  in  April  1959,  composed  as  follows: 

Minister  of  State,  President  of  the  Govemment,  Finance.  Pierre  Werner 
(Christian  Social). 

Foreign  Affairs,  Foreign  Trade,  Armed  Forces.  Eugene  Schaus  (Demo¬ 
crat). 

Labour,  Social  Services,  Public  Health.  Dr  Emile  Colling  (Christian  Social). 

Interior,  Transports,  Arts  and  Science,  Public  Worship.  Pierre  Gregoire 
(Christian  Social). 

Education,  Agriculture,  Viticulture,  Population  and  Family.  Emile 
Schaus  (Christian  Social). 

Works  and  Physical  Education.  Robert  Schaffner  (Democrat). 

Justice,  Economic  Affairs  and  Tourism.  Paul  Elvinger  (Democrat). 

Besides  the  Cabinet  there  is  a  Council  of  State.  It  dehberates  on 
proposed  laws  and  Bills,  on  amendments  that  might  be  proposed;  it  also 
gives  administrative  decisions  and  expresses  its  opinion  regarding  any  other 
question  referred  to  it  by  the  Grand  Duchess  or  the  Govemment.  The 
Council  of  State  is  composed  of  15  members  chosen  for  life  by  the  sovereign, 
who  also  chooses  a  president  from  among  them  each  year. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Luxembourg  has  an  area  of  2,586  sq. 
km,  and  a  population  (1  Jan.  1958)  of  317,853.  The  capital,  Luxembourg, 
has  70,158  inhabitants.  Other  towns  are  Esch-Alzette,  the  centre  of  the 
mining  district,  28,832  inhabitants;  Differdange,  17,946  inhabitants; 
Dudelange,  14,937  inhabitants,  and  Petange,  11,521  inhabitants. 

In  1957  there  were  4,954  births,  3,811  deaths  and  2,346  marriages. 

RELIGION.  The  population  is  Catholic,  save  (31  Dec.  1947)  2,503 
Protestants,  870  Jews,  4,346  belonging  to  other  denominations  and  3,673 
without  religion  (or  having  given  no  indication  on  this  subject).  The 
Protestant  Church  is  organized  on  an  inter-denominational  basis. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  13.  In  1957-58  the  primary  schools  had  1,114  teachers  (546 
women)  and  28,850  pupils ;  22  higher  elementary  schools,  6  classical  schools, 
2  commercial  and  industrial  colleges,  2  girls’  colleges  had  together  4,137 
pux)ils,  4  technical  schools  had  3,072  pupils,  2  teachers’  training  colleges 
(male  and  female)  had  218  students;  there  are  also  a  mining  school,  a 
college  of  agriculture  and  an  academy  of  music. 

Cinemas  (1958).  There  were  51  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  21,200. 

Newspapers  (1958).  There  were  6  daily  newspapers  with  an  aggi-egate 
circulation  of  146,000. 
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FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (including  extraordinary)  for 
calendar  years  (in  1,000  francs) : 

1963  1954  1965  19561  1967 i  1958 i 

Kevenue  .  .  3,670,972  3,857,690  6,096,388  3,605,923  4,662,610  4,997,709 

Expenditure  .  .  4,292,261  4,314,193  6,043,112  4,140,698  4,667,284  6,080,902 

1  Estimates. 

Consolidated  debt  in  Sept.  1958  amounted  to  4,188,334,000  francs  (long¬ 
term),  and  3,144,511,000  francs  (short-term). 

DEFENCE.  The  Treaty  of  London  of  1867  imposed  disarmed  neutrality 
on  Luxembourg.  Luxembourg  has,  however,  de  facto  abandoned  its  tradi¬ 
tional  neutral  status  and  by  decree  of  30  Nov.  1944  has  adopted  obligatory 
military  service.  The  constitutional  changes  necessitated  by  this  decision 
were  passed  by  parhament  on  28  April  1948. 

The  armed  forces  are  included  in  the  military  organizations  set  up  under 
the  Brussels  Treaty  (17  March  1948)  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  (4  April 
1949).  The  defence  estimates  for  1958  amounted  to  403m.  francs.  The 
army  consists  of  about  3,000  men. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  by  about 
100,000  of  the  population ;  140,263  hectares  were  under  cultivation  in  1958. 
The  principal  crops  are  oats,  potatoes  and  wheat. 

Livestock  (May  1958) :  7,282  horses,  137,576  cattle,  112,029  pigs, 

1,957  sheep. 

Mining.  The  mining  and  metallurgical  industries  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  In  1958  production  (in  metric  tons)  of  iron  ore  was  6,637,998; 
of  pig-iron,  3,284,485;  of  steel,  3,378,820. 

The  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  1958  was  28,  that  of  steelworks,  7 , 
number  of  workers  in  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries,  23,773. 

Electricity.  Power  production  was  1,211,471,154  kwh.  in  1957. 

COMMERCE.  By  treaty  of  5  Sept.  1944,  signed  in  London,  and  the 
treaty  of  14  March  1947,  signed  in  The  Hague,  the  Grand  Duchy,  together 
with  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  became  a  party  to  the  Benelux  Customs 
Union,  which  came  into  force  on  1  Jan.  1948.  For  further  particulars  see 

pp.  831  and  1266.  .  .  ^  .  rr  , 

Total  trade  between  Luxembourg  and  U.K.  (British  Board  oi  iracle 


returns),  in  £  sterling : 

1938 

1955 

1956 

1967 

1968 

Imports  to  U.K. 

Exports  from  U.K.  . 

Ee-exports  from  U.K. 

568,173 

24,811 

6,316 

2,474,862 

380,597 

26,840 

2,958,474 

375,737 

36,091 

1,403,154 

306,189 

70,904 

352,502 

476,010 

24,610 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Roads. 

In  1958  there  were 

2,791  km 

of  state 

roads  and  1 ,993  km  of  local  roads.  Motor  vehicles  registered  in  Luxembourg 
in  Dec.  1957  included  27,611  passenger  cars,  6,990  trucks,  310  buses,  6,199 
tractors  and  10,075  motor  cycles. 

Eailways.  In  1957  there  wore  393  km  of  railway  (normal  gauge). 

Post.  In  1958  there  were  2  telephone  systems,  with  16,740  km  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  line  and  41,416  telephones,  94  post  offices  and  601 
telegraph  offices. 
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CURRENCY.  According  to  a  decree  of  14  Oct.  1944,  the  Luxembourg 
franc  was  fixed  at  par  value  with  the  Belgian  franc.  Belgian  bank-notes 
are  received  in  payment  in  the  Grand  Duchy.  Notes  of  the  Belgian  National 
Bank  are  legal  tender  in  Luxembourg.  On  31  Dec.  1957  there  were  180,359 
depositors  in  the  State  Savings  Bank,  with  a  total  of  3,901,106,819  francs  to 
their  credit. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Luxemboueg  in  Geeat  Beitain  (27  Wilton  Crescent,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  Andre  J.  Clasen  (accredited  as  ambassador,  27  Oct. 
1955). 

Secretary.  Michel  Graffe. 

Luxembourg  maintains  embassies  also  in  Belgium,  France,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Netherlands  and  U.S.A. ;  and  legations  in  Switzerland 
and  U.S.S.R.  (also  for  Poland).  In  virtue  of  an  agreement  of  6/7  Jan. 
1880  the  Netherlands  diplomatic  agencies  represent  Luxembourg  in  53  other 
countries. 

Of  Geeat  Beitain  in  Luxemboueg 

Ambassador.  Harold  Freese-Pennefather,  C.M.G.  (accredited  5  Nov. 
1957). 

First  Secretary.  A.  A.  W.  Landymore  (Consul). 

The  following  members  are  resident  in  Brussels:  Counsellor.  J.  R. 
Cotton,  O.B.E.  (Commercial).  Military  Attache.  Brig.  A.  R.  J.  Vdliers. 
Air  Attache.  Group  Capt.  P.  J.  Halford,  A.F.C.  First  Secretary.  W.  H. 
Marsh  (Labour). 

There  is  a  consular  representative  in  Luxembourg. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  OiEce  de  la  Statiatique  Qdndrale  was  founded  in  1900 
(19,  Avenue  de  la  Porte  Neuve,  Luxembourg-City).  Director:  Gdrard  Sohlechter.  Main 
publications  :  Bulletin  trimestriel  statistiqm. — Annuaire  statistique. — Annuaire  off:ciel  (from 

Stalistiques  ir.oncrmiques  luxembourgeoises .  Luxembourg,  1955 
Le  Luxembourg ;  Livre  du  Centenaire.  Luxembourg,  1948 
Herohen,  A.,  Manuel  d’hisioire  nationale.  Luxembourg,  1947 

Majerus,  P.,  Le  Luxembourg  indipendanl.  Luxembourg,  1948. — L'&tal  Luxembourg eois. 
Luxembourg,  1948 

Petit,  J.,  Luxembourg  Yesterday  and  Today.  Luxembourg,  1953 

Weber,  P.,  Geschichte  Luxemburgs  im  zweiten  Weltkrieg.  Luxembourg,  1947. — Histoire  du 
Orand-Duchi  de  Luxembourg.  Brussels,  1949 

National  Librart.  Luxembourg-City,  14a  Boulevard  Royal.  Director:  Prof.  Dr  A. 
Sprunck). 


MEXICO 

Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Mexico’s  history  falls  into  four  epochs :  the  era  of  the  Indian  empire  (before 
1521),  the  Spanish  colonial  phase  (1521-1810),  the  period  of  national  forma¬ 
tion  (1810-1910),  which  includes  the  war  of  independence  (1810-21)  and  the 
long  presidency  of  Porfirio  Diaz  (1876-80,  1884-1911),  and  the  present 
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period  which,  began  with  the  social  revolution  of  1911-21  and  is  regarded 
by  Mexicans  as  the  period  of  social  and  national  consolidation. 

A  new  constitution,  amending  the  constitution  of  1867,  was  promulgated 
on  5  Feb.  1917,  and  amended  frequently  from  1929  to  1952.  By  its  terms 
Mexico  is  declared  a  federative  repubhc,  divided  into  28  states  (now  29), 
each  of  which  has  the  right  to  manage  its  own  local  affairs.  Citizenship, 
including  the  right  of  suffrage,  was  vested  in  all  male  nationals  who  are  18 
years  old  if  married  or  21  years  old  if  unmarried  and  having  ‘  an  honourable 
means  of  livelihood’ ;  in  Deo.  1952  Congress  passed  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  giving  women  equal  citizenship  and  suffrage  with  men,  and  this  was 
ratified  by  28  of  the  29  states  by  12  March  1963,  making  the  amendment 
effective.  Thumb-prints  are  taken  of  registered  voters. 

Congress  consists  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  (162  members)  elected  for 
3  years  by  universal  suffrage,  at  the  rate  of  1  member  for  170,000  i^a,bi- 
tants,  and  a  Senate  of  60  members,  2  for  each  state  and  the  federal  district, 
elected  for  6  years.  Senators  and  deputies  are  ineligible  for  re-election 
until  another  term  has  elapsed.  Congress  sits  from  1  Sept,  to  31  Dec. 
During  the  recess  there  is  a  permanent  committee  consisting  of  14  senators 
and  15  representatives  appointed  by  the  respective  Houses. 

The  President  is  elected  by  direct  popular  vote  in  a  general  election,  and 
holds  office  for  6  years.  He  can  never  be  re-elected.  If  the  office  falls 
vacant  during  the  first  2  years,  a  general  election  must  be  held ;  if  after  the 
first  2  years,  then  Congress  elects  a  successor  who  completes  the  term.  The 
administration  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  President  and  a 
cabinet  formed  by  the  secretaries  of  15  ministries,  the  Attorney-General 
and  the  heads  of  3  departments. 

The  names  of  the  presidents  from  1920  are  as  follows : 


Gen.  Alvaro  Obreg6n,  1  Dec.  1920—30  Nov. 
1924. 

Gen.  Piutarco  Elias  CaUes,  1  Dec.  1924—30 
Nov.  1928. 

Emilio  Fortes  GU  (Provisional),  ‘  1  Deo. 
1928-4  Feb.  1930. 

Pasonal  Ortiz  Eubio,  6  Feb.  1930-3  Sept. 
1932  * 

Gen.  Abelardo  L.  Eodriguez,  4  Sept.  1932- 
30  Nov.  1934. 

^  Took  ofiBoe  after  the  assassination,  on 
elect. 


Gen.  Lizaro  Cfirdenas,  1  Dec.  1934-30  Nov. 
1940. 

Gen.  Manuel  AvUa  Oamaoho,  1  Dec.  1940-30 
Nov.  1946. 

Miguel  Alem4n  Vald4s,  1  Dec.  1946-30  Nov. 
1952. 

Adolfo  Euiz  Oortines,  1  Deo.  1952-30  Nov. 
1958. 


17  July  1928,  of  Gen.  Obregdn,  the  President- 
“  Resigned. 


President.  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  (born  in  1910),  formerly  Mimster  of 
Labour,  elected  6  July  1958  to  serve  for  6  years.  He  polled  6,769,754  votes 
out  of  the  total  7,485,403  (assumed  office  on  1  Dec.  1958). 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Manuel  Tello. 

National  flag :  green,  white,  red  (vertical) ;  the  national  ooat  of  arms  on 

National  anthem:  Mexicanos,  al  grito  de  guerra  (words  by  F.  Gonzalez 
Bocanegra;  tune  by  Jaime  Nuno,  1854). 


Local  Government 

Mexico  is  divided  into  29  states,  1  federal  district  (comprising  Mexico 
City  and  12  surrounding  villages)  and  2  territories,  Quintana  Roo  and 
Baia  California  Sur.  The  former  territory,  Baja  California  Norte,  was 
admitted  as  a  state  in  Sept.  1951.  Each  state  has  its  own  constitution, 
government,  taxes  and  laws,  and  its  governor,  legislature  and  judicial  officers 
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popularly  elected.  Inter-state  customs  duties  are  not  permitted.  The 
President  appoints  the  governors  of  the  territories  and  the  chief  of  the 
federal  district. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 


Mexico  is  situated  between  14°  33'  and  32°  43'  N.  lat.  and  86°  46'  and 


117°  8'  W.  long.,  and  comprises  1,963,890  sq.  km,  excluding  inland  waters 
and  uninhabited  islands  (5,379  sq.  km)  off-shore. 

At  the  census  taken  on  6  Jrme  1950  males  numbered  12,696,935  and 
females,  13,094,082;  at  30  June  1957  estimates  showed  a  total  of  31,426,190 
inhabitants,  of  whom  9,985,307  were  males  and  10,646,130  females;  a 
further  10,794,793  were  under  12  years  of  age.  Urban  population  was 
estimated  at  13,944,962  (44-37%)  and  rural  population  17,481,228  (55-63%). 
Economically  active  were  10,208,107  (32-48%),  of  whom  there  were  8,765,716 
males  and  1,442,391  females.  57%  of  the  economically  active  were  in 
agricultural,  forestry,  hunting  or  fishing  activities.  The  language  is  Spanish. 

Census  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table  (capitals  of  states  and 
territories  in  brackets) : 


States  and  territories 
Aguascalientes  (Aguascalientes)  . 
Baja  California  (Mexicali)  . 

Baja  California  Snr  (Terr.)  (La  Paz) 
Campeche  (Campeche) 

Coahuila  (Saltillo) 

Colima  (Colima)  .... 
Chiapas  (Tuxtla  Gutierrez)  . 
Chihuahua  (Chihuahua) 

Distrito  Federal  (Mexico  City) 
Durango  (Durango) 

Guanajuato  (Guanajuato)  . 
Guerrero  (ChUpancingo) 

Hidalgo  (Pachuoa) 

Jalisco  (Guadalajara)  . 

Mexico  (Toluca)  .... 
Michoaciln  (Morelia)  . 

Morelos  (Cuernavaca)  . 

Nayarit  (Tepic)  .... 
Nuevo  Ledn  (Monterrey) 

Oaxaca  (Oaxaca) 

Puebla  (Puebla) .... 
Querfitaro  (Quer4taro). 

(juintana  Boo  (Terr.)  (Ohetumal)  . 
San  Luis  Potosi  (San  Luis  Potosi) 
Sinaloa  (Ouliacfin) 

Sonora  (Hermosillo)  . 

Tabasco  (Villa  Hermosa) 
Tamaulipas  (Ciudad  Victoria) 
Tlaxcala  (Tiaxcala) 

Veracruz  (Jaiapa) 

Tucatin  (MSrida) 

Zacatecas  (Zacatecas)  . 

Federal  Islands  .... 
Census  adjustment,  1950 

Total  .... 


Area 

Census 

Estimate 

Density 

(sq.  km) 

1950 

1957 

per  SQ.  km 

6,486 

188,075 

208,719 

38-06 

71,627 

226,965 

470,089 

6-56 

72,465 

60,864 

68,315 

0-94 

60,952 

122,098 

150,145 

2-95 

150,395 

720,619 

867,365 

o-n 

5,205 

112,321 

143,369 

27-64 

74,415 

907,026 

1,106,329 

14-87 

245,612 

846,414 

1,044,350 

4-25 

1,483 

3,050,442 

4,460,413 

3,007-70 

123,620 

629,874 

765,514 

6-12 

30,675 

1,328,712 

1,566,333 

61-23 

64,458 

919,386 

1,074,826 

16-67 

20,870 

850,394 

909,119 

43-66 

81,068 

1,746,777 

2,016,403 

24-88 

21,414 

1,392,623 

1,592,886 

74-39 

60,093 

1,422,717 

1,616,656 

26-90 

4,964 

272,842 

359,679 

72-46 

27,063 

290,124 

354,741 

13-11 

65,103 

740,191 

918,506 

14-11 

94,211 

1,421,313 

1,603.783 

17-02 

33,995 

1,625,830 

1,902,172 

55.95 

11,480 

286,238 

318,866 

27-78 

60,350 

26,967 

34,639 

0-69 

63,241 

856,066 

1,004,560 

15-88 

68,488 

636,681 

757,663 

12-95 

182,653 

510,607 

644,511 

3-53 

25,337 

362,716 

427,631 

16-88 

79,602 

718,167 

977,924 

12-29 

4,027 

284,651 

335,491 

83-31 

71,896 

2,040,231 

2,392,606 

33-28 

38,508 

616,899 

698,161 

15-53 

73,454 

665,524 

744,626 

10-14 

6,379 

— 

_ 

— 

11,763 

— 

— 

.  1,969,269 

26,791,017 

31,426,190 

16-96 

Estimated  population,  1958,  was  32,347,698. 

In  1937  it  was  estimated  that  2,251,000  of  the  population  were  Indian. 
In  1940  there  were  1,237,018  aborigines  who  spoke  only  their  native  lan¬ 
guage.  There  were  33  different  language  groups,  and  21  minor  linguistic 
divisions.  Foreign-born,  1950,  numbered  182,707,  including  106,315  born 
abroad. 
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The  chief  cities,  with  population,  estimated  in  1959,  are:  Mexico  City 
(capital),  3,301,757;  Guadalajara,  589,973;  Monterrey,  563,547;  Puebla, 
309,115;  Merida,  198,970;  Torreon,  208,086;  Ciudad  Juarez,  280,323;  San 
Luis  Potosi,  194,895;  Leon,  193,133;  Tampico,  106,469;  Veracruz,  138,012, 
Chihuahua,  127,674;  Aguascalientes,  104,633;  Mexicali,  196,669;  Tijuana, 
191,600;  Matamoros,  120,277;  Reynosa,  108,540;  Nuevo  Laredo,  107,473. 

Movement  of  population  for  6  years : 


Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Irrunigration 

Emigration 

1953 

183,600 

1,261,775 

446,127 

507,067 

458,114 

1954 

205,771 

1,339,837 

378,752 

59:8,898 

528,300 

1955 

211,875 

1,377,917 

407,522 

636,944 

569,463 

1956 

222,907 

1,427,722 

368,870 

711,399 

645,152 

1957 

206,180 

1,474,950 

406,870 

756,792 

673,562 

Crude  birth  rate,  1957,  was  46-9  per  1,000  population;  crude  death 
rate,  12-9  (26'1  in  1932);  infant  mortality  rate,  79T  per  1,000  live  births 
(139-3  in  1933);  crude  marriage  rate,  6-6  per  1,000  population;  divorces, 
1956,  were  12,418. 

Por  the  regulations  governing  immigration,  see  The  Statesman’s  Year- 
Book,  1951,  p.  1234.  A  new  Immigration  Tax  law  came  into  effect  1  Jan. 
1951. 

RELIGION 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic  (25,329,498  members 
according  to  the  census  of  1950  and  currently  still  about  97%  of  the  total 
population;  with  9  archbishops,  30  bishops  and  1  nominal  bishop  functioning 
as  vicar  apostolic  in  Lower  California),  but  by  the  constitution  of  1867,  the 
Church  was  separated  from  the  State,  and  the  constitution  of  1917  provided 
strict  regulation  of  this  and  all  other  religions.  No  ecclesiastical  body  may 
acquire  landed  property,  and  since  1917  the  property  of  the  Church  has 
been  held  to  belong  to  the  State.  In  the  1920s,  the  Government  suppressed 
the  political  influence  of  the  priesthood  and  temporarily  (1929-31)  closed 
the  churches.  An  understanding  between  State  and  Church  was,  however, 
reached,  and  all  churches  eschewing  public  affairs  flourish  freely.  Pro¬ 
testant  chm-ches  had  about  330,111  members  (census  of  1950).  At  this 
time  17,674  Jews  and  113,834  members  of  other  religions  were  also  numbered. 
The  Society  of  Friends  had  50  members  in  1957. 

EDUCATION 

Primary  education  is  free  and  compulsory  (up  to  15  years  of  age),  and 
secular.  Clergy  are  forbidden  to  set  up  primary  schools.  All  private 
schools  must  conform  to  government  standards.  Mihtary  drill  is  com¬ 
pulsory  for  boys  of  18  years.  In  the  federal  district  and  in  the  territories 
education  is  controlled  by  the  national  government ;  elsewhere  by  the  state 
authorities. 

In  1957  there  were  1,403  kindergarten  schools,  with  7,033  teachers, 
118,164  pupils;  28,417  (6,407  city  and  22,010  rural)  primary  schools,  98,048 
teachers,  4,106,198  pupils;  680  secondary  schools,  11,873  teachers,  118,164 
pupils;  11  pre-vocational  schools,  819  teachers,  8,592  pupils;  17  vocational 
schools,  1,249  teachers,  8,421  pupils;  89  preparatory  schools,  2,436  teachers, 
21,413  pupils;  291  commercial  schools,  3,049  teachers,  42,637  pupils;  118 
teachers’  training  schools,  4,330  teachers,  36,145  pupils;  133  professional 
schools,  4,873  teachers,  20,846  pupils;  164  special  schools  (technical  arts 
and  crafts),  2,127  teachers,  28,096  pupils;  48  technical  schools,  4,793 
teachers,  24,641  pupils;  13  schools  specializing  in  agricidture  (post¬ 
secondary),  112  teachers,  2,200  pupils. 
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In  1956,  of  the  6,833,771  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age,  4,106,208 

were  at  school.  „  ,  nnn  x  j  x  \ 

There  are  20  autonomous  universities  (9,549  teachers,  55,277  students) 
and  4  incorporated  to  the  National  University  at  Mexico  City  (UNAM) 
having  2,634  students;  as  well  as  8  autonomous  university  institutes  (928 
teachers,  2,986  students),  plus  9  (7  nurses’  and  2  social  workers’)  schools 
incorporated  in  UNAM;  in  all  there  are  79  faculties  enjoying  considerable 
autonomy,  and  the  Free  School  of  Law  and  the  Free  School  of  Homeopathy 
in  Mexico  City  are  granted  full  registration;  there  are  some  others  without 
full  registration.  The  universities  include  3  in  the  Federal  District,  2  in 
Jalisco  (one  being  founded  in  1792),  2  in  Nuevo  Leon  (1933)  and  one  each 
in  Campeche,  Coahuila,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guanajuato,  Mexico  State, 
Michoacan,  Morelos,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Queretaro,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Sinaloa, 
Sonora,  Tamaulipas,  Veracruz  and  Yucatan  (1922)  and  a  recent  new  one  in 
Colima.  They  all  grant  professional  degrees,  as  do  certain  Institutes  in 
Aguascalientes,  Chiapas,  Guerrero,  Hidalgo,  Nayarit,  Nuevo  Leon,  Tabasco 
and  Zacatecas.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  National  University 
at  Mexico  City,  founded  1562  and  reorganized  in  1910,  and  with  full  auto¬ 
nomy  granted  in  1920;  in  1957  it  had  5,116  teachers  and  40,140  students. 
The  first  university  exclusively  for  women  was  opened  1  March  1943. 

Cinemas  (1956).  Cinemas  numbered  1,436  with  seating  capacity  of  4m.; 
more  than  50%  of  the  films  shown  are  of  Mexican  production. 

Newspapers  (1966).  There  were  2,917  periodicals  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  over  2m.;  36  in  Mexico  City  have  about  half  of  the  total 
circulation. 

Kneller,  G.  P.,  The  Education  of  the  Mexican  Nation.  New  York,  1961 


HEALTH 

In  1966  Mexico  had  16,106  physicians  (1  to  1,897  population);  446 
government  hospitals  had  29,363  beds.  Private  ones  brought  these  totals 
up  to  782  and  43,483  respectively. 

JUSTICE 

Magistrates  of  the  various  courts  are  appointed  by  Congress  for  6  years ; 
but  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  removed  only  on  impeachment. 
The  courts  include  the  Supreme  Court  with  21  magistrates,  6  circuit  courts 
with  3  judges  each,  6  umtary  and  47  district  courts  with  one  judge  each. 
The  penal  code  of  1  Jan.  1930  abolished  the  death  penalty,  except  for  the 
Army ,  and  set  up  a  commission  of  alienists  and  other  specialists,  in  place  of 
the  courts,  to  deal  with  criminal  cases  (for  federal  offences) ;  each  state 
appoints  its  own  local  magistrates  also. 

Mexican  civil  law  has  the  legal  remedy  known  as  amparo,  which  gives 
py  injured  person  whose  constitutional  rights  have,  in  his  opinion,  been 
^fringed,  right  to  immediate  access  to  the  courts  and  full  remedy,  com¬ 
bining  the  swiftness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the 
breadth  of  remedy  available  through  the  injunction. 


FINANCE 

The  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditure  in  1,000  pesos  (the  peso  was  equal 

devalued  to  11-6  cents;  in  April 
1964  it  became  8  cents).  The  fiscal  year  coincides  with  the  calendar  year. 
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1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Eerenue  .  6,338,083  5,023,106  7,713,833  9,417.670  7,743-7  8,082-2 

Expenditure  .  .  6,464,230  5,490,402  7,916,807  8,883,121  7,454-4  8,649-5 

The  largest  expenditure  item  of  the  1957  accounts  (in  Im.  pesos)  was 
debt  service,  1,798;  investments,  796-8;  communications  and  public  works, 
1,341-1;  education,  1,036-4;  water  supplies,  702. 

For  revenue  (in  Im.  pesos),  Mexico  leans  heavily  on  export  duties,  1,046-9 
in  1957;  income  tax  furnished  2,719-7;  taxes  on  industry,  936-7;  com¬ 
mercial  income,  774-9;  import  duties,  1,013-3. 

The  powers  of  federal,  state  and  municipal  authorities  to  contract  debt 
are  circumscribed  by  the  constitution. 

The  national  debt  (in  default  since  1914)  on  31  Dec.  1957  was  (in  Im. 
pesos) :  Funded  domestic  debt,  4,106-7  (capital) ;  debts  of  the  states  (capital), 
90-3;  external  debt  (capital),  375-9;  railways  debt  (agreement  of  1946), 
402-6.  Since  1942  the  external  debt  has  been  reduced  (from  564m.,  capital, 
and  780m.,  interest)  to  the  figmes  shown,  but  the  internal  debt  has  nearly 
quadrupled.  The  federal  government  guaranteed  besides,  54-48m.  pesos  of 
official  or  private  debts. 

In  1956  and  1957  the  total  foreign  direct  investments  in  leading  con¬ 
cerns  were  estimated  at  $l,060-4m.  and  $l,200-lm.,  of  which  78%  belonged 
to  Americans,  with  Canada  (13%),  U.K.  (4%)  and  Sweden  (1%)  ranking 
next.  The  total  included  |212-7m.  and  .|230-8m.  in  public  utilities,  $189-lm. 
and  $21T2m.  in  mining,  $363-lm.  and  $413-3m.  in  manufactures,  |179-8m. 
and  $218-3m.  in  trade,  $58-9m.  and  |63-5m.  in  transport  and  communica¬ 
tions,  and  $19-2m.  and  $20-2m.  in  agriculture  and  livestock.  Sums  with¬ 
drawn  by  foreign  owners,  as  shown  in  the  annual  balance  of  payments,  totalled 
about  $88-2m.  and  $87-6m.  respectively,  excluding  re-invested  earnings. 

The  Bank  of  England’s  1955  study  of  foreign  investments  reported  that 
U.K.  residents,  end  of  1953,  had  investments  in  Mexico  with  a  nominal 
value  of  £32m.  (£66m.  in  1938) ;  their  total  1953  income  was  £lm.  (£400,000 
in  1938).  British  direct  investments  in  1953  were  283m.  pesos,  of  which 
106m.  pesos  were  in  mining. 


DEFENCE 

Supreme  command  is  vested  in  the  President,  exercised  through  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  (for  the  Army  and  Air  Force)  and  the  Ministry  of  Marine. 

The  Mexican  Army  has  been  reorganized.  The  country  is  ffivided  into 
32  zones  in  which  both  the  regular  army  and  volunteer  corps  are  trained. 
The  Army,  in  1957,  had  47  battalions  of  infantry,  with  2  infantry  fixed 
companies  and  2  infantry  brigades,  20  regiments  of  cavalry,  1  mechanized 
cavalry  regiment,  3  regiments  of  artillery  and  2  coastal  batteries. 
Military  education  is  provided  for  privates  at  each  unit’s  headquarters,  and 
at  the  Privates’  Military  School;  and  for  officers,  at  the  National  Milita,ry 
School,  the  Application  Centre  for  Army  Officers  and  the  War  Superior 
School,  as  well  as  in  other  specialized  schools.  To  combat  illiteracy  in  the 
Army,  schools  have  been  established  in  every  regular  and  volunteer  group. 

The  Air  Force  comprises  5  air  groups  and  12  air  squadrons,  with  a  strength 
(1958)  of  3,000  officers  and  men,  and  175  aircraft,  almost  all  of  World  War  II 

design.  .  .  ,  . 

The  Navy  consists  of  8  frigates,  6  escort  vessels,  a  training  ship,  10 
patrol  vessels,  2  patrol  boats,  1  tug  and  the  presidential  yacht.  There  are 
4  naval  districts  on  the  Atlantic  and  4  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  are  also 
7  companies  of  marines  on  active  duty,  wdth  1  regiment  (3  companies)  in 
reserve,  formed  by  military  service  conscripts. 
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PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Mexico  is  well  suited  for  agriculture,  but  is  obliged  to  im¬ 
port  food.  She  is,  however,  steadily  improving  the  situation.  Grains 
occupy  68%  of  the  cultivatedl  and,  with  about  55%  given  to  maize  and 
about  9%  to  wheat.  Irrigation  is  needed.  In  1948  about  17,007,700  acres 
of  arable  land  were  actively  farmed;  this  was  less  than  1  acre  per  capita. 
In  1957  the  area  irrigated  was  6,201,895  acres.  Not  until  there  are  17m. 
acres  under  irrigation,  it  is  estimated,  will  Mexico  be  self-supporting ; 
about  24m.  acres  in  all  might  eventually  be  brought  under  cultivation. 
Soil-conservation  work  has  been  started;  it  includes  teaching  contour 
ploughing,  terracing,  crop  rotation,  transplanting  of  the  maguey  and  re¬ 
afforestation  (2,060,000  trees  planted  in  1947-48). 

Livestock  (1956):  Cattle,  23-7m.;  sheep,  5-2m.;  hogs,  9-6m.;  horses, 
4-5m.;  goats,  7-2m.;  mules,  l-6m.;  donkeys,  3Tm.;  poultry  (1957),  77m. 

Meat  supply  tends  to  be  short,  but  no  restraint  is  placed  upon  the  export 
of  cattle.  In  1966  production  of  meat  was  1,142m.  lb. 

Mexico’s  basic  food  crop  is  maize,  but  output,  owing  to  antiquated 
methods,  has  always  been  low  (11-5  U.S.  bu.  per  acre,  1952-56,  compared 
with  the  U.S.  average  of  35-7  bu.).  Not  imtil  1948  was  production,  at 
2,738,800  metric  tons,  sufScient  for  consumption.  Expansion  of  this  crop 
is  the  chief  aim  of  Mexican  agriculture,  balanced  by  the  demand  for  ‘  cash 
crops’  for  export,  such  as  cotton,  sugar,  garbanzos  (chick  peas),  bananas, 
winter  vegetables  and  coffee. 

Prmcipal  products  in  metric  tons  for  1957  were;  Maize,  4,498,500  (esti¬ 
mate);  rice,  239,899  (a  record);  sugar,  l-02m.;  wheat,  l-38m.  (a  record); 
barley,  173,995;  coffee,  97,292.  Sugar  output  since  1946  has  left  smq)luses 
for  export--63,606  tons  in  1957. 

The  Yucatan  peninsula  produces  about  50%  of  the  world’s  supply  of  sisal 
(known  locally  as  henequen) ;  plantations  are  almost  wholly  Mexican-owned 
and  the  crop  was  handled  exclusively  by  the  state  of  Yucatan  rmtil  20  June 
1955,  when  it  was  handed  over  to  private  enterprise.  The  1957  sisal  crop 
amounted  to  118,806  metric  tons  of  fibre.  Tobacco,  1957, 69,672  metric  tons. 
Banana  production  started  in  1895  m  the  state  of  Tabasco,  reaching  a  peak 
in  1937,  when  14,752,424  stems  were  exported;  exports,  1957,  2-23m. 
stems.  The  cotton  production,  1956,  was  largo  at  1,851,073  bales  (of  230 
kg).  Wool  output,  1956,  was  9m.  lb.  (ll-4m.  in  1946-50). 

Forestry.  Timber  lands  are  estimated  to  extend  over  68m.  acres  (about 
50jn.  of  commercial  importance),  containing  pine,  spruce,  cedar,  mahogany, 
logwood  and  rosewood.  Reckless  lumbering  has  destroyed  the  timber  stands 
on  many  watersheds,  resulting  in  spring  floods  and  lowered  water  supplies  in 
summer.  In  1951  federal  edicts  had  halted  aU  timber-cutting  in  22  states, 
regardless  of  concessions;  but  they  have  been  resumed  under  strict  super¬ 
vision.  There  are  14  forest  reserves  (nearly  800,000  hectares)  and  47 
national  park  forests  of  724,671  hectares. 

Mining.  The  chief  Mexican  oilfields  (with  proved  reserves  in  1957  of 
3;373m.  bbls)  are  grouped  in  3  widely  separated  regions.  The  inter¬ 
national  companies  which  discovered  and  developed  them  were  expropriated 
by  government  decree,  18  March  1938.  Only  foreign  concession  left — 
Mexican  Gulf  Oil — was  purchased  by  the  Government  in  Dec.  1950.  The 
industry  is  now  controlled  by  Pemex  (Petroleos  Mexicanos).  Pemex  is  ex¬ 
ploiting  mainly  the  rich  Poza  Rica  field  (discovered  in  1938)  and  the  nearby 
fields  of  Escolin  and  Mecatepec.  In  1956,  20  new  oil  areas  were  announced. 
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Crude  petroleum  output,  1963,  decUned  to  ll-5m.  metric  tons,  lowest 
since  1949  (30m.  in  the  peak  year,  1921)  but  recovered  to  14-2m.  in  1955, 
14-2m.  in  1956  and  14-9m.  in  1957.  The  petroleum  fields  have  20  plants 
and  14  refineries,  employing  44,429  men;  refining  capacity  (1957),  322,000 
bbls  a  day;  Mexican  refineries  handled  86-36m.  bbls  in  1957,  a  new  high. 
Oilwells  drilled,  1957,  were  389,  of  which  273  were  productive.  Mexico  is 
obliged  to  export  crude  oil  and  fuel  oil  (for  which  prices  are  relatively  low) 
and  import  kerosene  and  petrol  at  higher  prices;  imports,  1957,  were 
2,427,817  metric  tons  and  exports,  2,619,991,  of  which  2,151,636  were  fuel 
oil  and  468,358  crude. 

Mining  is  the  principal  industry  in  Mexico,  but  practically  97%  of  the 
31,000  mining  properties  are  foreign-owned.  Of  the  annual  output  (from 
189  active  mines  and  127  metallurgical  plants),  measured  in  pesos,  probably 
less  than  10%  is  Mexican-owned. 

Output  of  silver  is  about  67%  of  world  production.  Silver  output  has 
declined  from  86,371,556  fine  oz.  in  1943  to  39,897,645  oz.  in  1954  recovering 
to  47,165,138  in  1957 ;  exports,  1957,  of  bar  and  scrap  silver,  1,160’9  metric 
tons.  About  half  the  production  is  minted,  including  (1949)  a  ‘token’  coin 
weighing  1  troy  oz.  Gold  output  in  1957,  357,369  fine  oz.  (10-8  metric  tons, 
value  149,961,873  pesos). 

Mexico  has  large  coal  resources,  including  high-grade  coking  coal  at 
Sabinas  in  Coahuila;  output  fluctuates,  but  reached  a  record  high  m  1953 
at  1,432,315  metric  tons.  There  are  large  undeveloped  reserves  of  iron  ore; 
output,  1957,  of  iron  ore,  668,599  metric  tons  containing  60%  iron;  iron 
from  first  fusion,  422,709  metric  tons;  steel  ingots,  1,038,880;  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  1,278,571. 

Quantities  of  mineral  products  (in  metric  tons)  for  6  calendar  years : 


Metals 

1940 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Copper  . 

37,602 

60,148 

54,806 

54,676 

64,865 

60,600 

Lead 

.  196,253 

221,549 

216,624 

210,816 

199,610 

214,876 

Zinc 

.  114,955 

226,639 

223,749 

269,399 

248,887 

243,027 

Antimony 

12,267 

3,687 

4,182 

3,818 

4,566 

6,202 

Graphite . 

12,327 

30,331 

21,184 

29,341 

29,624 

23,530 

Quicksilver 

402 

401 

509 

1,030 

673 

726 

A^enic  . 

9,268 

1,999 

2,427 

2,964 

2,643 

4,604 

Bismuth  . 

185 

335 

360 

361 

631 

354 

Cadmium 

826 

959 

512 

1,295 

868 

759 

Tin 

351 

483 

365 

615 

508 

481 

Tungsten 

103 

409 

327 

341 

342 

160 

Manganese 

307 

75,738 

83,186 

35,807 

61,928 

79,668 

Barytes^ 

.  — 

51,790 

51,574 

106,712 

213,907 

389,670 

Sulphur  . 

.  — 

40,571 

83,086 

518,367 

785,393 

1,082,809 

‘  Exports. 


Mine  production  of  minerals,  1957  (gold  and  silver  excluded),  was 
valued  at  3,390-4m.  pesos.  Exports  by  taxable  values,  1957,  were  2,597-9m. 
pesos,  of  which  78-3%  went  to  U.S.A. 

Industry.  The  industrial  census  of  1950  showed  74,252  manufacturing 
establishments  with  invested  capital  of  18-9m.  pesos.  In  1956  490,770 
production  workers  were  employed ;  they  earned  852'6m.  pesos. 

In  1957  the  2,342  electric  generating  plants  had  installed  capacity  of 
2,270m.  kw.;  consumption,  including  imports  of  424-98m.,  in  1967  was 
8,444-94m.  kwh. 

Mexico’s  national  income  has  risen  from  5-7  biUion  (milliard)  pesos  in 
1939  to  37-8  billion  in  1950;  the  origins  are  unusual  in  that  only  7-49  billion 
came  from  agriculture,  only  1-78  from  (foreign-owned)  mining,  6-97  from 
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manufacturing  and  11'79  from  shopkeeping,  wholesale  and  retail.  In  1956 
the  national  income  was  47'09  billion  or  1,585  pesos  per  capita,  compared 
with  1,464  in  1950;  84  billion  in  1956,  and  92  biUion  in  1967  (respectively 
2,751  and  2,930  pesos  per  capita). 

La  Reforma  Agraria  en  Mexico.  Mexico  City,  1937. — Mixico  en  Cifras;  series  o£  official 
maps  and  statistical  diagrams.  Mexico  City,  1937 ;  2nd  ed.,  1939. — AUas  Estadistico, 
Mexico  City,  1937. 

Resumen  General  del  Censo  Industrial  de  19i0.  Direccidn  Genera  de  Estadfecica 

Clark,  Marjorie,  Organited  Labor  in  Mexico.  Chapel  Kill  (North  Carolina),  1934 

Gill,  T.,  Land  Hunger  in  Mexico.  Washington,  1951 

Mosk,  S.  A.,  Industrial  Revolution  in  Mexico.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  1950 

Powell,  J.  B.,  The  Mexican  Petroleum  Industry.  Kniv.  of  California  Press,  1956. 

Beina,  J.  G.,  Mineria  y  Riqueza  Minera  de  Mixico.  Mexico  City,  1944 

Tannenbaum,  P.,  jHertco.'  The  struggle  for  peace  and  bread.  New  York,  1950 

Yogt,"W The  Natural  Resources  of  Mexico  .  .  .  A  Study  of  Soil  Erosion.  Washington,  D.O. 

1946 

Whetten,  N.  L.,  Rural  Mexico,  Chicago,  1948 

COMMERCE 

Trade  for  calendar  years  in  1,000  pesos  (the  peso  ranging  from  11'5  to 
8  cents  U.S.) : 

1950  19541  1955  1956  1957 

Imports  .  .  .  4,403,000  8,926,000  11,046,729  13,395,321  14,439,420 

Exports  .  .  .  4,339,000  6,936,000  9,484,267  10,625,175  9,312,325 

*  Peso  was  devalued  in  April  1954  from  11'5  to  8  cents  U.S. 

Export  figures  for  metals  and  for  certain  foreign-owned  agricultural 
products  are  heavily  undervalued  to  reduce  export  taxes;  the  Bank  of 
Mexico  calculated  the  undervaluation  for  1954  at  1,202m.  pesos,  nearly 
20%  of  the  export  total. 

Of  total  imports  in  1957,  11,144m.  (77-17%)  came  from  U.S.A.,  795-4m. 
from  Germany,  308-6m.  from  Canada,  402-6  from  U.K.  and  319-2  from 
Italy.  Leading  imports  were  oil,  motor  vehicles  and  parts,  corn,  machinery 
and  parts. 

Of  total  exports  in  1957,  5,617-6m.  (60-3%)  went  to  U.S.A.,  259-6m.  to 
Japan,  245-8  to  Germany,  174-6m.  to  U.K.  and  166-8  to  Netherlands. 
Balance  of  payments,  1957,  showed  a  deficit  of  477-7m.  pesos  compared 
with  l,061-3m.  surplus  in  1956. 

Tourism  is  Mexico’s  largest  single  source  of  dollar  income,  amounting  to 
$691m.  in  1957. 

Total  trade  between  U.K.  and  Mexico,  in  £  sterling  (according  to  British 
Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1938  1954  1955  1966  1967  1968 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  2,109,093  3,891,716  6,879,123  0,662,712  6,873,660  5,908,142 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  864,186  6,028,839  7,547,129  9,480,681  12,900,767  12,266  867 

Be-exports  from  U.K.  11,480  83,129  113,198  96,229  82,058  88,564 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  Mexico  has  49  ocean  ports,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Veracruz  and  Tampico,  both  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Shipping  under 
Mexican  flag  on  31  Dec.  1956  included  294  steamships  and  motor-ships  of 
616,827  gross  tons,  and  numerous  small  craft;  the  oil  fleet  included  19 
tankers  and  200  vessels  aggregating  230,000  dead-weight  tons. 

Roads.  Total  length,  31  Dec.  1957,  43,500  km,  of  which  29,787  km  are 
highroads  and  4,213  km  are  local  roads. 
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Motor  vehicles,  31  Dec.  1956,  included  320,429  passenger  cars,  20,996 
buses  and  240,088  trucks. 

Railways.  In  1937  the  main  railway  lines  were  nationalized.  In  June 
1946  the  Government  purchased  the  British-owned  Mexican  Railway 
Company  for  US$8'6m.  The  system  had  (1966)  1,391  locomotives  (diesel, 
a  few  electric),  1,477  passenger  cars  and  21,786  freight  cars.  Total  railway 
tracks,  23,412  km  (1957). 

Post.  On  31  Dec.  1956  the  federal  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  had 
1,421  offices  and  210,524  miles  of  hne.  Systems  belonging  to  individual  states 
and  private  companies  had  about  950  offices  and  45,000  miles  of  line.  Tele¬ 
phones  in  use,  1  Jan.  1957,  391,358;  private  companies  operated  aU  except 
660  instruments;  74%  were  automatic.  Mexico  City  had  some  213,000 
instruments.  The  General  Bureau  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  1956,  had 
4,381  regular  offices  and  some  3,000  auxiliary  offices. 

In  1956  there  were  262  broadcasting  stations;  receiving  sets,  1966,  were 
3,200,000.  Television  stations,  1956,  numbered  8;  there  were  (1956)  about 
175,000  receiving  sets. 

Aviation.  Mexico  has  an  excellent  air  service.  Each  of  the  larger  states 
has  a  local  airline  which  links  them  with  main  airports,  which,  in  turn, 
furnish  service  to  U.S.,  Central  and  South  America  and  Europe.  Thirty-six 
companies  in  1966  maintained  scheduled  services;  40  companies  operated 
irregularly.  Commercial  aircraft  numbered  7 16;  private,  2,186 ;  official,  120. 
There  are  36  main  airports  and  236  landing  strips. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

Between  1925  and  1931  the  monetary  unit  was  the  gold  peso  or  dollar  of 
0-75  gramme  of  pure  gold ;  from  1931  to  1935  it  was  the  silver  peso  at  a  fixed 
value  of  0-75  gramme  of  gold.  This  system  broke  down  in  April  1935. 
Silver  coins  were  re-monetized  in  1947  and  new  coins  minted:  1  peso  (0-5 
fine)  and  5  pesos  (0-9  fine),  and  for  50  and  25  centavos.  These  were  hoarded 
for  their  silver;  following  the  19.54  devaluation  the  5-peso  coin  disappeared 
from  circulation,  as  its  silver  content  was  saleable  at  a  profit.  There  are 
silver— copper  coins  for  6  and  1  peso  and  silver— copper— nickel  coins  for  50, 
25,  20,  10,  5  and  1  centavo.  There  are  notes  for  10,000,  1,000,  500,  100,  60, 
20,  10,  5  and  1  peso. 

On  17  April  1954  Mexico  suddenly  devalued  the  peso  from  11-6607  to 
8  cents  U.S. ;  it  had  been  at  the  former  rate  since  17  April  1949,  and  at 
20-59  cents  since  18  Dec.  1946.  The  sterling  rate,  1956,  was  at  34J  buying 
rate  and  35^  selling  rate.  ,  ,  , 

The  Bank  of  Mexico,  estabfished  1  Sept.  1925,  is  the  central  bank;  it 
succeeded  a  number  of  former  banks  of  issue,  and  discontinued  commercial 
banking  in  April  1932;  it  is  now  closely  modelled  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
system,  with  large  powers  to  ‘manage’  the  currency.  The  Government 
holds  51%  of  the  capital  stock. 

On  31  Dec.  1957  metallic  monetary  reserves  (gold,  silver  and  foreign 
exchange  forming  the  required  25%  reserve  against  notes  and  other  demand 
liabilities)  were  l,994-7m.  pesos;  ‘  authorized’  holdings  of  securities,  6,536-7m. 
pesos;  note  circulation  (outside  the  Bank  of  Mexico)  was  5,646m.  pesos. 
The  gold  stock  has  fluctuated  from  as  little  as  US$28m.  in  Feb.  1942,  to 
as  high  as  $294m.,  on  31  Dec.  1945,  falling  to  $42m.  in  Dec.  1948;  sales  of 
commodities  to  the  U.S.  stockpiles  restored  it  to  $304m.  in  March  1961 ; 
but  on  30  June  1964  it  was  down  to  $57m.;  on  31  Dec.  1967  gold  and 
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doUar  reserves  totalled  |441-2m.  Total  supply  of  money,  31  Dec.  1957,  was 
12,493-4m.  pesos,  divided  between  currency  (6,093'5m.)  and  bank  deposits 
(6,'399-9m.).  Bank  deposits  are  normally  smaller  than  the  currency  supply. 

’  Owing  to  the  alien  ownership  of  many  chief  earning  assets,  money  is  in  short 
supply  and  very  ‘tight’;  the  discount  rate  for  first-class  commercial  paper, 
1963,  ranged  between  9’9  and  10'7%,  while  loans  secured  on  real  estate  (up 
to  60%  of  the  value  of  the  property)  have  cost  up  to  18%  per  annum. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system  were  introduced  in  1884, 
and  their  use  is  enjoined  by  law  of  14  Dec.  1928,  though  the  old  Spanish 
measures  are  still  in  use. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Mexico  in  Great  Britain  (48  Belgrave  Square,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  Pablo  Campos  Ortiz  (accredited  24  July  1957). 

Minister -Counsellor.  Gustavo  Luders  de  Negri. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  HuU  and  London. 

Mexico  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Belgium  (also  legation 
for  Luxembourg),  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Colombia,  Costa  Bica,  Cuba, 
Chile,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  India,  Italy  (also  legation  for  Greece), 
Japan  (and  Indonesia),  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Sweden  (also  legation  for  Finland),  Switzerland,  U.S.A.,  U.S.S.R., 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia;  and  legations  in  Austria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Israel,  Lebanon  (also  for  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Syria),  Philippines,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Turkey  (also  for  Ethiopia). 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Mexico 

Ambassador.  Sir  Andrew  Noble,  Bt,  K.C.M.G.  (appointed  25  Oct.  1956). 
First  Secretaries.  C.  R.  A.  Rae  {Head  of  Chancery  and  Consul) ;  K.  L.  E. 
Worke;  F.  C.  Bishop  {Information)',  C.  A.  Bryer,  M.B.E.  {Labour);  L. 
Sherbourne  {Commercial). 

Commercial  Counsellor.  B.  C.  A.  Cook,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

There  are  also  consular  posts  at  Chihuahua,  Coatzacoalcos,  Guadalajara, 
Guaymas,  Mazatlan,  Merida  and  Progreso,  Monterrey,  Pachuca,  Puebla, 
Tampico,  Tapachula,  Torreon  and  Veracruz. 

Books  of  Reference 

Anuario  Estadlstico  de  los  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos.  Annual  (^latest  issue  1957/58,  1959) 
Revista  de  Estadistica  (Monthly);  Revista  de  Economia  (Monthly);  Boletin  Mensual  de 
Eslimaciones  Agropecuarias  (Monthly) 

Bibliografla  Mexicana  de  Estadistica.  Direooi6n  General  de  Estadistica.  2  vols.  Mexico 
City,  1942 

Nomenclaiura  Nadonal  de  Ocupaciones,  1940.  Direccidn  General  de  Estadistica 
Campendio  Estadistica.  (Direocidn  General  de  Estadistica.)  Mexico,  1951 
Banco  de  MAxico  S.A.,  Annual  report  (latest,  36th,  1958) 

Banco  Naoional  de  Oomercio  Exterior.  Gomercio  Exterior,  monthly 
Oomisidn  Nacional  de  Valores.  Memoria  Anual 
Naoional  I'inanoiera  S.A.  Informe  Anual 

Cinco  Siglos  de  Legislaci&n  Agraria  en  Mixico  (1493-1940').  Bor  Manuel  EabUa,  Banco 
Naoional  de  OrAdito  Agrloola.  Vol.  I.  Mexico,  1941 
Who's  W ha  in  Latin  America.  Parti:  Mexico.  Ed.  by  E.  Hdton.  Stanford  IJniv.,  1946 
Ker,  A.  M.,  Mexican  Government  Pzihlications ;  a  Guide,  1821—1936.  "Washington,  1940 
Parkes,  H.  B.,  A  History  of  Mexico.  Boston,  1938 
Robles,  M.  A.,  Historia  PolUica  de  la  Revolution.  Mexico  City,  1938 

SfijournA,  Laurette.  Burning  Water:  Thought  and  Religion  in  Ancient  Mexico.  London, 
1957 
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Simpson,  L.  B.,  Many  Mexicos,  2nd  ed.  New  York  1946 

Stone,  B.  G.,  Economic  and  Commercial  Conditions  in  Mexico.  1956 

Strode,  H.,  Timeless  Mexico.  New  York,  1944 

Terry,  Thomas  P.,  Terry^s  Guide  to  Mexico.  Bev.  and  enl.  ed.  Hingham,  Mas.,  1943 
Trend,  J.  B.,  Mexico:  A.  New  Spain  with  Old  Friends.  London,  1941 
Tucker,  Wm.  P.  The  Mexican  Government  Today.  Minneapolis,  1967 

MONACO 

Prince  Rainier  III,  bom  31  May  1923,  son  of  Princess  Charlotte, 
Duchess  of  Valentinois,  daughter  of  Prince  Louis  II,  born  30  Sept.  1898 
(married  19  March  1920  to  Prince  Pierre,  Comte  de  Pohgnac,  who  had 
taken  the  name  Grimaldi,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  18  Peb.  1933). 
Prince  Rainier  succeeded  his  grandfather  Louis  II,  who  died  on  9  May  1949. 
He  married  on  19  April  1956  Miss  Grace  Kelly,  a  citizen  of  the  U.S.A. 
Issue:  Princess  Caroline  Louise  Marguerite,  bom  23  Jan.  1967 ;  Prince  Albert 
Alexander  Louis  Peter,  bom  14  March  1958.  The  Prince  has  a  sister, 
Princess  Antoinette,  bom  28  Deo.  1920. 

Monaco  is  a  small  Principality  on  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by  the 
French  Department  of  Alpes  Maritimes  except  on  the  side  towards  the  sea. 
From  1297  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  Grimaldi.  In  1731  it  passed  into  the 
female  line,  Louise  Hippolyte,  daughter  of  Antoine  I,  heiress  of  Monaco, 
marrying  Jacques  de  Goyon  Matignon,  Count  of  Torigni,  who  took  the  name 
and  arms  of  Grimaldi.  The  Principality  was  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  1815,  and  imder  that 
of  France  in  1861.  Prince  Albert  I  (reigned  1889-1922)  acquired  fame  as 
an  oceanographer;  and  his  son  Louis  II  (1922—49)  was  instrumental  in 
estabhshing  the  International  Hydrographic  Biueau. 

Owing  to  disagreements  with  the  elected  authorities,  particularly  re¬ 
garding  the  budget.  Prince  Rainier  III  on  28  Jan.  1959  suspended  tem¬ 
porarily  certain  articles  of  the  Constitution  of  5  J  an.  1911,  thereby  dissolving 
the  National  Council  and  the  Communal  Council  and  forbidding  the  holding 
of  political  meetings.  The  duties  of  the  dissolved  National  Council  were 
taken  over  by  the  Council  of  State  and  those  of  the  Communal  Council  by 
an  eight-member  delegation  appointed  by  ordinance.  The  Prince,  in 
annomicing  his  action,  said  that  a  new  Constitution  would  be  offered  to  the 
Monegasques  which  would  include  the  grant  of  female  suffrage. 

Minister  of  State:  Emile  Pelletier. 

The  area  is  149  hectares  or  368  acres.  Population  (census  1  Jan.  1956), 
20,422.  The  ofScial  language  is  French. 

N ational  flag :  red  and  white  (horizontal). 

The  territory  of  the  Principality  is  divided  into  three  sections — Monaco- 
Ville,  La  Condamine  and  Monte  Carlo — which  are  administered  by  a 
municipal  body,  elected  by  vote.  Women  were  given  the  vote  in  1945. 

The  Code  Louis,  adopted  in  1919,  is  based  upon  the  French  codes.  There 
is  a  Court  of  First  Instance  as  well  as  a  Juge  de  Paix’s  Court.  The  Principal¬ 
ity  issues  its  own  postage-stamps.  It  is  combined  in  a  customs  union  with 

France  (treaty  of  9  Nov.  1865).  j  j  i 

There  has  been  since  1887  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  directly  dependent 
on  the  Holy  See.  A  semi-mihtary  police  force  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
‘  guard  of  honour’  and  troops  formerly  maintained. 

The  small  harbour,  absolutely  sheltered,  has  an  area  of  47  acres,  depth 
at  the  entrance  90  ft,  and  alongside  the  quay  24  ft  at  least. 
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Number  of  telepbones  in  use  in  1957  was  6,953. 

Budget 

(in  1,000  francs)  1954  1955  1956 

Revenue .  .  .  2,121,371  2,788,550  2,816,901 

Bipenditure  .  .  2,512,555  2,705,278  2,447,928 


1957 

2,468,382 

2,364,798 


1958 

3,179,639 

2,812,956 


British  Consul-Oeneral  (in  Marseilles).  Leslie  Pott,  C.B.E. 
Consulate  General  for  Monaco  in  London.  18  Austin  Friars,  E.C.2. 


Books  of  Reference 

Journal  de  Monaco.  Bulletin  Ojfficiel.  1858  fE. 

Labande,  Leon  H.,  Histoire  de  la  Prindpauti  de  Monaco.  Paris,  1934 


MONGOLIAN  PEOPLE’S  REPUBLIC 

Buqhut  Nazbamdarh  Mongol  Arat  Ulus 

The  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  was,  under  the  name  of  Outer  Mongolia, 
a  Chinese  province  from  1686  to  1911,  an  autonomous  state  under  Russian 
protection  from  1912  to  1919  and  again  a  Chinese  province  from  1919  to 
1921.  On  31  March  1921  a  Provisional  People’s  Government  was  estab¬ 
lished  which  declared  the  independence  of  Mongolia  and  appealed  for  help 
from  Moscow. 

On  5  Nov.  1921  the  Government  signed  a  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia 
annulhng  all  previous  unequal  treaties  and  estabhshing  friendly  relations. 
On  26  Nov.  1924  the  Government  proclaimed  the  country  as  the  Mongohan 
People’s  Repubhc. 

In  the  treaty  between  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  of  14  Aug.  1945  China 
declared  her  willingness  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Mongolian 
People’s  Republic  (Outer  Mongolia)  if  a  plebiscite  of  the  inhabitants 
indicated  their  wish  for  independence.  The  plebiscite  was  duly  held  on 
20  Oct.  1946,  and  showed  an  almost  imanimous  vote  in  favour  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  on  6  Jan.  1946  China  formally  recognized  Outer  Mongolia  as  an 
independent  republic.  The  Sino-Soviet  treaty  of  14  Feb.  1950  guaranteed 
the  independence  of  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic. 

On  27  Feb.  1946  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  mutual  aid  with  the  Soviet 
Union  was  signed  in  Moscow.  On  4  Oct.  1962  an  agreement  of  economic 
and  cultural  co-operation  with  China  was  signed  in  Peking. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  According  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  adopted  on  30  Jime  1940  and  amended  in  1944,  1949,  1962  and  1965 
power  is  vested  in  the  Great  People's  Khural,  which  is  elected  for  a  3-year 
term  by  universal  suffrage,  male  and  female,  over  18  years  of  age,  on  the 
basis  of  1  deputy  for  every  2,600  of  the  population.  It  elects  from  its  number 
7  members  to  the  Presidium,  which  carries  on  current  state  affairs. 

The  third  general  elections  took  place  on  16  June  1957;  233  members 
of  the  People’s  Revolutionary  Party  and  ‘non-party’  candidates  were 
elected  bn  a  single  list. 

The  People’s  Revolutionary  Party  had,  in  March  1958,  43,000  members; 
the  youth  organization,  in  May  1955,  43,000;  the  trade  unions,  in  1956, 
60,600. 

National  flag .  red-sky-blue-red  (vertical),  with  a  golden  6-pom  ted  star 
and  under  it  the  golden  soyombo  emblem  on  the  red  stripe  nearest  to  the 
flag-pole. 
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Titular  head  of  the  state  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Great 
People's  Khural,  Zhamsarangin  Sambu.  The  Prime  Minister,  Yumzhagin 
Tsedenbal,  is  also  the  First  Secretary  of  the  People’s  Revolutionary  Party; 
Dordj  Damba  is  the  Second  Secretary.  The  Politburo  consists  of  9  full 
and  5  alternate  members.  First  Deputy  Prime  Ministers:  L.  Tsende  {Chair¬ 
man,  State  Planning  Committee),  Chimidorz  Suronjab;  Foreign  Minister: 
Buntsagin  Shagdarsuren ;  Minister  of  the  Army  and  Public  Security:  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Dorzh. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  1,631,000  sq.  km;  population 
(Jan.  1958)  about  Im.  The  Repubhc  is  administratively  divided  into 
18  provinces  (aimah),  323  districts  (somon)  and  2,700  household  groups  (bag). 
The  capital  is  Ulan  Bator  (formerly  Urga) ;  population,  about  100,000. 

RELIGION.  Buddhist  Lamaism  is  the  prevalent  form  of  religion. 

EDUCATION.  The  National  Choihalsan  University  at  Ulan  Bator  had, 
in  1958,  2,500  students  and  160  Mongolian  teachers.  In  1955  there  were  430 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  16  technical  schools  and  4  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  (with  a  total  of  80,000  pupils).  During  1968-60  com¬ 
pulsory  elementary  education  is  to  be  extended  to  the  rural  area;  a  7-year 
curriculum  is  to  be  enforced  in  the  towns.  The  number  of  pupils  is  to  reach 
100,000  by  1960.  In  1946  the  Mongohan  alphabet  was  replaced  by  one 
based  on  Russian.  An  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded  in  1953. 

PRODUCTION.  The  Mongols  are  mainly  herdsmen,  and  in  1954  were 
estimated  to  have  2-3m.  horses,  900,000  camels,  2'3m.  cattle,  14-2m.  sheep 
and  6-3m.  goats.  In  1956  there  were  13  stockbreeding  and  7  agricultural 
state  farms  and  600  co-operatives  with  some  25,000  famihes.  In  1966 
about  118,000  hectares  were  under  cultivation,  which  yielded  80,000  tons 
of  grain  and  17,000  tons  of  potatoes. 

The  first  6-year  plan  (1948-62)  did  not  involve  coUectivization  but 
stressed  formation  of  producer’s  stockbreeding  associations.  The  second 
6-year  plan  (1943-67)  and  the  3-year  plan  (1958-60)  continue  this  emphasis; 
persuasion,  not  force,  is  to  lead  the  arats  (common  livestock-herders)  into 
co-operatives,  of  which  there  were  680  in  Sept.  1968.  The  3-year  plan 
envisages  the  investment  of  700m.  tughrik  in  the  national  economy,  19% 
more  than  the  second  5-year  plan.  The  3-year  plan  envisages  the  doubling 
of  industrial  output,  the  trebling  of  grain  and  the  setting  up  of  168  machine 
and  tractor  stations. 

There  are  some  goldmines  in  the  country,  as  well  as  other  mineral 
deposits  of  unascertained  value.  Tungsten  and  uranium  are  said  to  be 
exported  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Coalpits  at  Nalaikha,  Bain  Bulak,  Undue  Khan, 
Yugodsyr  and  Dzun  Bulak  are  being  developed.  Coal  production  in  1964 
was  300,000  tons;  target  for  1958,  600,000  tons.  Oil  is  produced  in  the 
eastern  Gobi  desert  near  Sain  Shanda. 

Ulan  Bator  power  station  produced  22-7m.  kwh.  in  1952;  target  for  1957, 
32-2m. 

FINANCE  AND  TRADE.  The  state  budget  has  developed  as  follows 
(in  Im.  tughrik): 

1955  1956  1957  1  1958  > 

Revenue  .  .  .  464  480  643*2  680*2 

Expenditure  .  .  .  460  478  594*3  674*7 

*  Estimates. 
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The  1968  expenditure  includes  79-5m.  for  agriculture  and  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  77-8m.  for  industry  and  277-3m.  for  culture  and  social  welfare. 

Foreign  trade  has  been  a  state  monopoly  since  Dec.  1930.  A  ministry 
of  foreign  trade  was  set  up  in  1958,  and  140m.  were  appropriated  for  com¬ 
merce  and  trade,  both  home  and  foreign. 

The  cmrency,  introduced  in  1925,  is  based  on  the  tughrik,  divided  into  i 
100  mongo.  The  tughrik  is  at  parity  with  the  rouble.  i 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Railways  (total  track,  1,380  km  in  Dec.  1957) 
connect  Ulan  Bator  with  Ulan  Ude  (Transiberian  railway),  Peking  (Erhhen- 
Chining  line),  Nalaikha  and  Altan  Bulak;  and  Choibalsan  (formerly  Bayan 
Tumen)  with  Borzya  on  the  Transiberian  railway. 

There  are  steamer  services  on  the  Selenga  and  Orkhon  rivers. 

The  air  service  between  Ulan  Ude  and  Ulan  Bator  is  a  link  of  the  Moscow-- 
Irkutsk-Peking  service.  A  Mongolian  audine  operating  on  the  flights  Ulan 
Bator-Peking  (3  times  monthly)  and  Ulan  Bator-Irkutsk. 

There  is  telegraphic  communication  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  telephone 
e  mmmication  between  Ulan  Bator  and  Peking.  Length  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  hnes  in  1954  was  13,000  km.  A  wireless  station  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Ulan  Bator. 

Books  of  Reference 

Konstilutsia  i  ysnovnye  zakonodcUelnye  dkty  Mongolskoy  Narodnoy  Respubliki.  Moscow, 
1952.  (Russian  translation  ot  the  constitution  and  basic  laws) 

Istorya  M&ngolskoy  Narndnoy  Respubliki.  Vol.  /.  Academy  of  Sciences,  Moscow,  1954 
Demidov,  S.  8.,  Mongolskaya  Narodnaya  Respublika.  Moscow  1952 
Friters,  G.  M.,  Outer  Mongolia  and  its  International  Position.  Rev.  ed.  London,  1951 
Lattimore,  0.,  Nationalism  and  Revolution  in  Mongolia.  Leiden,  1955 
Makhnyenko,  A.  K.,  Gosudarstvenny  Stray  Mongolskoy  Narodnoy  Respubliki.  Moscow,  1955 
Maslennikov,  V.,  Mongolskaya  Narodnaya  Respublika.  Moscow,  1955 
Rinchine,  A.  R.,  Uchebnik  Mongolskavo  Yazyka.  Moscow,  1952 
Shirendyb,  B.,  Narodnaya  Revolutsya  v  Mongolii.  Moscow,  1956 
Todayeva,  B.  K.,  Orammalika  Sovremyennavo  Mongolskavo  Yazyka.  Moscow,  1951 
Yakimova,  Y.  A.,  Mongolskaya  Narodnaya  Respublika.  Ekonomika  i  Vnyeshnaya  Torgovlya. 
Moscow,  1966 

Zhagvaral,  N.  (ed.).  The  Mongolian  People's  Republic.  (In  English.)  Elan  Bator,  1956 


MOROCCO 

al-Mamlaka  al-Maqheebia 

The  Kingdom  of  Morocco  is  a  sovereign  independent  monarchy.  From 
1912  to  1966  the  country  was  divided  into  a  French  protectorate  (established 
by  the  treaty  of  Fez  concluded  between  France  and  the  Sultan  on  30  March 
1912),  a  Spanish  protectorate  (established  by  the  Franco-Spanish  conven¬ 
tion  of  27  Nov.  1912)  and  the  international  zone  of  Tangier  (set  up  by  France, 
Spain  and  Great  Britain  on  18  Dec.  1923). 

On  2  March  1956  France  and  the  Sultan  terminated  the  treaty  of  Fez; 
on  7  April  1966  Spain  rehnquished  her  protectorate,  and  on  29  Oct.  1956 
France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Sweden  and  Portugal  abohshed  the  international  status  of  the  Tangier 
Zone. 

REIGNING  KING.  Mohammed  V,  was  proclaimed  Sultan  on  18 
Nov.  1927,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Moulay  Youssef.  He  was  replaced  by 
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Wiilo  Arafa  on  20  Aug.  1953,  but  reascended  the  throne  on  17  Nov. 
1956.  The  royal  title  was  changed  to  ‘King’  on  18  Aug.  1957.  Crown 
Prince:  Prince  Moulay  Hassan,  eldest  son  of  the  King. 

The  King  holds  supreme  civil  and  religious  authority ;  the  latter  in  his 
capacity  of  Emir-el-Muminin  or  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  He  resides 
usually  at  Rabat,  but  occasionally  in  one  of  the  other  traditional  capitals, 
Fez  (founded  in  808),  Marrakesh  (founded  in  1062)  and  Meknes. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  traditional  government,  known  as  the  Makhzen, 
was  replaced  on  7  Dec.  1955  by  a  cabinet  system  based  on  modem,  parlia¬ 
mentary  usage.  The  Council  of  Ministers,  formed  on  25  Deo.  1958,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  11  Ministers  and  10  Under-Secretaries  of  State. 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Moulay  Abdallah 
Ibrahim. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  National  Economy,  Finance, 
Mines  and  Commerce.  Abderrahim  Bouabid. 

Minister  of  Defence.  Mohammed  Awad. 

On  12  Nov.  1956  the  Sultan  inaugurated  the  National  Consultative 
Assembly.  It  consists  of  76  members,  aU  chosen  by  the  Sultan,  and  includes 
3  members  from  Tangier  and  1  from  Ifni. 

The  country  is  administratively  divided  into  19  provinces  and  6  urban 
prefectures.  The  provinces  are:  Rabat,  Meknes,  Fez,  Taza,  Oujda, 
Tafilalt,  Nador,  Rif,  Ouarzazate,  Marrakesh,  Agadir,  Casablanca,  Safi, 
Mazagan,  Beni-MeUal,  Tangier,  Larache,  Tetuan,  Chauen.  The  towns  are : 
Rabat,  Casablanca,  Marrakesh,  Fez,  Meknes,  Tarfaya. 

The  official  language  is  Arabic ;  French  is  considered  a  subsidiary  lan¬ 
guage. 

National  flag :  red,  with  a  5-pointcd  star  outlined  in  green  in  the  centre. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  As  the  eastern  and  southern  boundaries 
of  Morocco  have  not  been  delimitated,  no  esact  figure  can  be  given,  but  the 
total  area  may  be  estimated  at  450,000  sq.  km,  made  up  of  the  Northern 
Zone  of  420,000  sq.  km,  the  Southern  Zone  of  28,000  sq.  km  and  the  Province 
of  Tangier  of  373  sq.  km. 

The  population  consists  mainly  of  Berbers  and  Arabs.  The  latest 
estimates  give  a  total  of  over  9m.,  including  nearly  500,000  Europeans  and 
200,000  Jews. 

The  principal  towns  are  Casablanca  (700,000  inhabitants),  Marrakesh 
(220,000),  Fez  (180,000),  Tangier  (180,000),  Rabat  (160,000),  Meknes 
(160,000),  Oujda  (85,000)  and  Tetuan  (85,000). 

RELIGION.  The  majority  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  are  Sunni 
Moslems  of  the  Malekite  school.  The  French  and  Spanish  settlers  are 
Roman  Catholics  under  the  Archbishop  of  Rabat.  The  once  large  Jewish 
population  is  diminishing. 

EDUCATION.  The  population  is  still  largely  illiterate.  There  are 
numerous  Koranic  schools  imparting  a  very  elementary  education,  and  a 
number  of  higher  schools  attached  to  mosques.  The  most  notable  is  the 
Kairoween  University  at  Fez,  which  is  highly  reputed  in  the  Islamic  world. 
There  is  a  training  school  for  teachers  in  Moslem  schools  at  Rabat.  The 
University  at  Rabat  has  3  faculties  of  law,  science  and  literature.  The 
boys’  and  girls’  high  schools  at  Rabat  have  sections  for  training  teachers. 
Jewish  instruction  is  given  in  96  primary  schools. 
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There  are  state  schools  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  Northern  Zone. 
Two  institutes,  the  Moulay  el  Hassan  and  the  Moulay  el  Mehdi,  at  Tetuan, 
facilitate  the  study  of  Arabic  culture.  The  Alliance  Israelite  has  schools  in 
Tetuan  and  Larache,  and  a  native  school  of  arts  and  industries  exists  in 
Tetuan,  and  a  carpet- weaving  school  at  Sheshawen. 

In  the  Province  of  Tangier  the  education  of  Moslems  is  mainly  confined 
to  the  Koranic  schools.  The  French  and  Spanish,  however,  maintain 
several  primary  and  elementary  schools,  and  there  are  French  techmcal 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  and  an  Italian  school  with  primary  and  secondary 
classes.  There  are  several  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  Jews  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Jewish  community. 

In  1966  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  schoolchildren  was  as  follows; 
Moroccan  Moslems,  214,616  boys  and  92,372  girls;  Moroccan  Jews,  18,339 
boys  and  18,619  girls;  French,  37,558  boys  and  32,173  girls;  foreigners, 
5,759  boys  and  6,292  girls. 

Cinemas  (1955).  There  were  165  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
75,826  in  the  Southern  Zone ;  34  with  31,110  seats  in  the  Northern  Zone,  and 
9  with  5,392  seats  in  Tangier. 

JUSTICE.  A  uniform  legal  system  is  being  organized,  based  mainly 
on  French  and  Islamic  law  codes  and  French  legal  procedure. 

FINANCE.  The  ordinary  budget  for  1957  balanced  at  110,761m. 
francs.  The  main  items  of  revenue  in  1956  (and  1957)  were:  Direct 
taxation,  18,805m.  (17,259m.);  customs,  18,000m.  (18,125m.);  indirect 
taxation,  25,390m.  (31,230m.);  monopolies,  18,602m.  (14,019m.).  The 
pubhc  debt  in  1956  amounted  to  9,805m.  francs;  1957,  12,635m. 

DEFENCE.  The  Royal  Armed  Forces  of  Morocco  consists  of  an  army 
of  volunteers,  numbering  25,000  officers  and  men.  Spain  and  France  stiU 
maintain  some  divisions  in  Morocco. 

The  Air  Force,  formed  in  Nov.  1956,  comprises  a  flight  of  M.S.  500 
Criquet  observation  monoplanes,  and  a  communications  flight  of  Heron, 
Broussard  and  Twin-Bonanza  light  transports. 

PRODUCTION.  Southern  Zone.  Agriculture  is  by  far  the  most 
important  industry.  The  total  cultivable  area  is  estimated  at  15-45m. 
hectares,  not  including  forests.  Forest  land  is  estimated  at  about  3-92m. 
hectares,  of  which  one-third  lies  within  the  agricultural  area.  The  principal 
crops  are  cereals,  especially  wheat  and  barley ;  beans,  chickpeas,  fenugreek 
and  other  legumens ;  canary  seed ;  cumin  and  coriander ;  finseed ;  olives ; 
almonds  and  other  fruits,  especially  citrus  (191,076  tons  exported  in  1956- 
67).  The  production  of  rice,  first  introduced  in  1949,  was  300,000  quintals 
of  paddy  in  1954.  Vineyards,  in  1955,  covered  60,000  hectares;  olive  trees, 
102,000  hectares.  The  almost  universal  wild  palmetto  is  put  to  various  uses, 
including  the  manufacture  of  crin  vig&al.  The  trees  include  cork  (covering 
310,000  hectares),  cedar,  arar,  argon,  oak  and  various  conifers.  In  1952- 
63  there  were  6,949,000  orange  and  lemon  trees,  3,124,000  palm  trees  (dates), 
10,277,000  almond  trees.  Olive  oil  yield,  1963-64,  16,000  metric  tons; 
wine  production,  1956, 2-2m.  hectolitres.  Exports,  1956,  of  cereals  amounted 
to  600,618  tons;  of  esparto  grass,  to  56,208  tons.  Tizra  wood  is  exported 
for  tanning  purposes.  Stock-raising  is  an  important  industry.  The  number 
of  animals  in  the  zone  in  1953-64  was:  Cattle  (bovine),  2,469,000;  sheep, 
14,243,000;  goats,  9,642,000;  pigs,  62,000;  horses,  216,000;  mules  and 
asses,  1,098,000;  camels,  221,000. 
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Yield  (1,000  quintals)  Area  (1,000  hectares) 


Principal  crops 
Winter  wheat  . 

195i-55 

6,498 

1955-56 

7,030 

1952-53 

867 

1953-54 

963 

Summer  wheat 

4,046 

3,522 

16,344 

516 

664 

Barley- 

12,483 

2,003 

2,095 

Maize 

2,862 

2,561 

608 

497 

Beans 

426 

266 

8 

79 

Lentils  . 

105 

40 

16 

16 

Chickpeas 

226 

125 

87 

72 

Potatoes 

860 

700 

Tomatoes 

1,050 

1,000 

•  • 

The  principal  mineral  exploited  is  phosphate,  the  output  of  which  (under 
a  state  monopoly)  was  5'52m.  metric  tons  in  1966.  Other  important  minerals 
(in  1,000  metric  tons)  are  (1956) :  Anthracite  (482),  iron  ore  (490),  manganese 
(383),  lead  (120),  cobalt  (6),  crude  petrol  (97),  barite  (1957:  16),  zinc  (39); 
silver  (1957),  2,411,250  line  oz. 

The  coasts  abound  in  fish.  The  chief  fishing  centres  are  Agadir,  Safi  and 
Casablanca.  The  catch  in  1956  was  99,000  metric  tons. 

The  existing  power-plants  produced  928m.  kwh.  in  1956,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  were  hydro-electric.  Works  under  construction  are  to 
enlarge  the  irrigation  area  from  88,000  hectares  (1955)  to  121,000  hectares 
in  1957. 

Northern  Zone.  Agriculture  is  potentially  important,  but  undeveloped. 
European  colonization  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  towns.  Iron 
ore  is  mined  in  the  eastern  region  (1,356,000  long  tons  in  1956) ;  in  1953, 
915,000  metric  tons  were  exported;  of  these,  253,394  tons  were  shipped 
to  the  U.K.  Lead  (1953,  1,026  metric  tons),  antimony  (1953,  681  metric 
tons),  manganese  ore  (1953,  1,071  metric  tons)  and  graphite^  (1952,  17 
metric  tons)  are  also  produced,  but  the  zone  is  reported  to  be  rich  in  minerals 
of  various  kinds. 

Province  of  Tangier.  The  agricultural  output,  consisting  principally 
of  wheat,  barley  and  chickpeas,  is  insufiicient  for  the  needs  of  the  population. 
There  are  also  fisheries  and  preserving  factories  and  a  certain  amount  of 
market  gardening  for  local  requirements. 


COMMERCE.  Southern  Zone.  Imports  and  exports  were  (m  Im. 


francs) : 

1950 

1951 

1962 

1953 

1964 

1955 

1956 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

.  116,233 

159,680 

180,534 

171,184 

167,933 

173,874 

166,569 

66,403 

88,159 

95,742 

94,311 

99,896 

114,152 

118,829 

Imports  and  exports  were  (in 
1948  1949 

1,000  tons) : 

1950  1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Imports 

.  1,639-6 

1,732-0 

1,836 

2,333 

2,562 

2,430 

2,172 

Exports  . 

.  4,448-9 

6,391-7 

6,988 

6,890 

6,662 

6,828 

7,628 

The  main  items  in  1956  were:  Imports:  Sugar,  312,000  tons;  petrol, 
302  000  tons;  iron  manufactrue,  62,000  tons;  wood  manufacture,  150,000 
tons;  passenger  cars,  14,620;  industrial  vehicles,  2,990;  farm  tractors, 
524.  (in  1,000  tons):  Phosphates,  5,560;  barley,  445;  manganese, 

336;  citrus,  149;  lead,  91;  dry  vegetables,  78. 

Northern  Zone.  Imports  in  1953  totalled  950,653,354  pesetas,  of  which 
Spain  and  Spanish  colonies  accounted  for  657,897,000  pesetas;  Japan, 
75,037,000  pesetas;  U.S.A.,  68,340,000  pesetas;  Cuba,  26,029,000  pesetas; 
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U.K.  19,021,000  pesetas;  Germany,  16,404,000  pesetas.  The  principal 
imports  are  flour,  semolina,  sugar  (refined),  tea,  seed  oils,  wines,  liquid  fuel, 
laundry  soap,  candles,  cotton  goods,  automobiles  and  parts.  The  principal 
exports  include  iron  ore,  goatskins,  canned  and  dried  fish,  esparto  grass, 
crin  vegetal  (dwarf-palm  fibre)  and  limited  quantities  of  lumber  and  cork. 
Exports  in  1953  totalled  627,498,089  pesetas,  of  which  Spain  and  Spanish 
colonies  took  an  amount  equal  to  259,517,000  pesetas;  U.K.,  125,475,000 
pesetas;  Netherlands,  70,415,000  pesetas;  Tangier,  57,301,000  pesetas; 
Germany,  47,934,000  pesetas ;  Italy,  20,455,000  pesetas ;  France,  20,203,000 
pesetas. 

Province  of  Tangier.  Imports  and  exports  for  6  years  (in  Im.  francs) : 


1949  1950  1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1956 

Imports 

8,652  9,104  10,754 

12,823 

1  11,628 

9,679 

10,926 

Exports  . 

901  1,121  775 

1,207  970 

996 

2,328 

Total  trade 

between  Morocco  and  U.K.  in 

£  sterling 

(British 

Board  of 

Trade  returns) : 

1957  (S.) 

1957  CN.)  1957  (T.) 

1958  (S.) 

1968  (N.) 

1958  (T.) 

Imports  to  TJ.K. 

.  10,628,193 

2,251,268 

43,463 

9,057,691 

1,382,796 

90,327 

Exports  from  U.K. 

.  .  4,981,722 

650,075  775,691 

5,331,002 

246,559 

888,612 

■Re-exports  fromU. 

K.  80,907 

6,039 

58,692 

193,024 

2,167 

47,091 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  In  1956, 14,206  vessels  of  20,385,000 
tons  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  Morocco. 

Railways.  On  31  Dec.  1952  there  were  1,612  km  of  railways  in  the 
Southern  Zone,  93  in  the  Northern  Zone  and  18  in  the  Province  of  Tangier. 
The  principal  standard-gauge  lines  are  from  Casablanca  eastward  to  the 
Algerian  border,  forming  part  of  the  continuous  rail  line  to  Tunis;  the 
line  from  Tangier  to  Petit- jean  on  the  main  east-west  line;  Casablanca  to 
Marrakesh  with  2  important  branches,  one  eastward  from  a  point  slightly 
north  of  Settat  to  Oued  Zem  tapping  the  Khouribga  phosphate  mines,  the 
other  westward  from  Ben  Guerir  to  the  port  of  Safi  passing  about  midway 
through  the  phosphate  district  of  Louis  Gentil  and  Oujda  southward  to  Bou 
Arfa  near  the  Jerada  coalnnnes. 

The  existing  railways  in  the  Northern  Zone  are  Ceuta-Tetuan  (40-5  km), 
Larache-Alcazarquivir  (40  km),  those  of  2  mining  companies  (57-7  km) 
and  a  portion  of  the  Tangier-Fez  railway  which  crosses  the  zone ;  the  total, 
230-4  km. 

In  1956  Moroccan  railways  handled  652-3m.  passenger-km  and  carried 
9,945,000  tons  of  goods. 

Roads.  On  1  Jan.  1954  there  were  10,267  km  of  bitumenized  and 
metalled  mam  and  secoirdary  roads  and  35,100  km  of  tracks  in  the  Southern 
Zone.  The  Northern  Zone  has  1,621  km  of  good  roads  and  about  800  km  of 
secondary  roads.  The  Province  of  Tangier  has  about  65  miles  of  urban 
and  rural  roads. 

At  the  end  of  1956  there  were  in  use  125,183  private  cars,  52,824  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles,  1,384  buses  and  18,907  motor  cycles. 

Post.  A  Sherifian  service  under  French  management  existed  in  the 
Southern  Zone.  European  letters  and  small  parcels  are  convejmd  by  air, 
without  surcharge;  overland  through  Spain,  and  by  daily  steamers  between 
Algeciras  and  Tangier  and  increasingly  by  air. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  open  to  the  public  in  the  Southern  Zone 
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on  31  Dec.  1952  was  26,039  km.  All  important  centres  in  the  Northern 
Zone  are  connected  by  land  lines.  Communication  between  Morocco  and 
Europe  is  maintained  by  cables  between  Casablanca  and  Brest,  Tangier- 
Casablanca-Le  Havre,  Tangier-Gibraltar,  Tangier-Cadiz,  Larache-Cadiz  via 
Algeciras. 

Telephone  systems  exist  in  all  towns  of  the  Southern  Zone,  and  there  is  a 
complete  urban  and  inter-urban  connexion  of  270,914  km  total  length. 
Urban  services  exist  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  Northern  Zone  (6,231  km 
line)  and  at  Tangier.  There  is  telephone  communication  between  Tangier 
and  Madrid  and  between  Tangier  and  Lisbon. 

Telephone  subscribers  totalled  62,467  at  the  end  of  1956.  Radio 
receiving  licences  in  the  Southern  Zone  numbered  152,695  at  31  Dec.  1954. 

Aviation.  Seven  French  and  2  other  airlines  served  the  French  Zone. 
In  1956  they  conveyed  112,656  passengers  to  Morocco,  and  127,604  passengers 
from  Morocco. 

CURRENCY.  Since  1920  the  franc  has  been  the  sole  currency  in  the 
Southern  Zone.  The  Moroccan  franc  (state  bank-notes  of  all  denominations 
from  6  francs  upwards)  was  in  1928  placed  on  the  same  gold  basis  as  the 
French  franc. 

In  Feb.  1958  the  peseta  was  withdrawn  from  the  Northern  Zone  and 
replaced  by  the  Moroccan  franc. 

On  31  Dec.  1954  the  value  of  state  bank-notes  in  circulation  was  55,_494m. 
francs.  Coins  in  circulation  are  10-,  20-  and  50-frano  pieces  (copper-nickel), 
1-,  2-  and  5-franc  pieces  (copper-aluminium). 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  is  the  sole  legal  system.  The  principal  native  measures  in  use  are : 
Weight:  1  Icantar  =  100  rolls ;  1  roll  =  16  ookeyas.  The  roll  varies  widely 
round  about  2  lb.  Capacity:  The  mwdd,  which  varies  by  locality.  Length: 
I  kama  =  50  in.;  1  dra  =  20  m.;  1  kala  =  22  in. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ob'  Moeooco  m  Great  Britain  (66  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W.7) 

Ambassador.  Prince  Moulay  Hassan  ben  el  Mehdi  Alaoui  (accredited 
30  May  1957). 

Secretaries.  Mohammed  Mesfiwi;  Mohammed  Saadam. 

Morocco  also  maintains  embassies  in  France,  Germany,  Iran,  Iraq,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Saudi  Arabia,  Spain,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab 
Republic,  U.S.A.;  and  legations  in  Belgium  and  Libya. 

Ob  Great  Britain  in  Morocco 

Ambassador  and  Consul-General.  Sir  Charles  Duke,  K.C.M.G.,  C.I.E., 
0  B  E 

’  First  Secretaries.  I.  F.  C.  Vincent,  M.B.E.  {Head  of  Chancery);  D.  R. 
Roper  MVO.  {Consul);  D.  F.  Parkinson.  Service  Attaches.  Lieut-Cdr 
J.  S.  Drane,  D.S.C.,  R.N.  {Naval);  Lieut.-Col.  D.  A.  Heath,  M.C.  {Military); 
Wing  Cdr  T.  W.  Horton,  D.S.O.,  D.F.C.  {Air). 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Casablanca,  Fez,  Tangier  and 
Tetuan. 
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Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Inpoemation.  The  Service  Central  des  Statistiques  (B.P.  178,  Rabat)  was 
Bet  up  in  1 942.  Its  publications  include :  Arniuaire  de  Statistiqve  Ghxirale  (latest  issue,  1952). 

La.  Conjoncture  ^Iconomigue  Marocaine  (monthly  J  with  an  annual  synthesis).  Risultats 
du  Recensemenl  girUral  de  la  population  de  1951-52.— Bulletin  iconomique  et  social  du  Maroc 
(trimestral). 

Maroc  1954.  Renseignements  transmis  i  rO.N.U.  Paris,  1955 

Statistiques  du  Mouvement  Commercial  et  Maritime  Annual  (for  French  Zone  and  Tangier 
Carte  topographique  du  Maroc.  Institut  Geographique  National,  Rabat 
Bulletin  Official  (in  Arabic  and  French).  Rabat.  Weekly 
yta-reTme,  Y.,  La  Modernisation  rurale  au  Maroc.  Paris,  1948 

Bonjean,  Franpols,  L’dme  marocaine  me  d  tracers  les  croyances  et  la  politesse.  Rabat,  1948 
BourriUy,  A.,  Eliments  d'ethnograpliie  marocaine.  Paris,  1932 
Oairier,  Le  Maroc.  Paris,  1948 

Chouraqui,  A.,  La  Condition  juridique  de  Vlsrailite  Marocain.  Pans,  1950 

Coinclreau,  R.,  and  Penz,  0.,  Le  Maroc.  Paris,  1949 

Decrouz:,  P.,  Les  sociSt^s  au  Maroc.  Paris,  1950 

D’Ptienne,  J.,  and  others,  L'H'olution  sociale  du  Maroc.  Paris,  1950 

Drague,  G.,  Esquisse  d'histoire  religieuse  du  Maroc.  Paris,  1961 

Joly,  F.,  and  others,  Otographie  du  Maroc.  Paris,  1949 

Landau,  R.,  Moroccan  Drama  1900-55.  San  Francisco,  1956. 

Meroier,  H.,  Dictionnaire  arabe-frangais.  Rabat,  1951 
Mifege,  .T.-L.,  Morocco.  New  York,  1953 

Morla,  V.  de,  Espana  en  Marruecos.  La  obra  social.  Madrid,  1947 
Ricard,  Prosper,  Le  Maroc.  (Collection  Guides  Bleus.)  Paris,  1948 

Rividre,  P.  L.,  Recueil  ginMal  des  traitis,  codes,  et  lois  du  Maroc,  1912-23.  4  vols.  Pans 

1924-25,  and  annual  supplements. — PrMs  de  Ligislation  marocaine.  New  ed.  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  G.  Catteriz.  2  vols.  Caen,  1942^6 
Sonnier,  E.,  Code  des  eaxtx  du  Maroc.  Rabat,  1954 

National  Librart.  Bibliothfeque  Gdn&ale  et  Archives,  Rabat. 

Bibliographical  assistance  on  Moroccan  subjects  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bibliothfeque 
G^ndrale  in  Rabat.  Annual  bibliography  in  Hespiris.  Revue  publUe  par  I’Institut  des 
Hautes  Etudes  Marocaines. 
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SuLTANAT  Masqat  wah  Oman 

The  independent  Sultanate  of  Muscat  and  Oman  is  situated  at  the  easterly 
comer  of  Arabia.  Its  seaboard  is  nearly  1,000  miles  long  and  extends 
from  the  Ras  al  Khaimah  Shaikhdom  near  Tibat  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Musandum  Peninsula  to  Ras  Dharbat  Ali,  which  marks  the  boundary  between 
the  Sultanate  of  Muscat  and  Oman  and  the  territory  of  the  Sultan  of  Kishen 
and  Socotra,  which  is  within  the  Aden  Protectorate.  A  small  strip  of  the 
coast  on  the  east  side  of  the  Musandum  Peninsula  from  Dibah  to  Khor  Kalba 
is  administered  by  2  shaikhs  of  Trucial  Oman,  independent  of  the  Sultan. 
The  sultanate  extends  inland  to  the  borders  of  the  Rub’  al  Klhali  (‘  Empty 
Quarter’  of  the  Great  Desert).  Physically  Muscat  and  Oman  consists  of 
three  divisions — a  coastal  plain,  a  range  of  hiUs  and  a  plateau.  The  coastal 
plain  varies  in  width  from  10  miles  near  Suwaiq  to  practically  nothing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Matrah  and  Muscat  towns,  where  the  hUls  descend  abruptly  into 
the  sea.  The  mountain  range  runs  generally  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
It  reaches  its  greatest  height  in  the  Jebel  Akhdhar  region,  where  heights  of 
over  9,000  ft  occur.  The  hiUs  are  for  the  most  part  barren  but  in  the  high 
area  roimd  Jebel  Akhdhar  they  are  green  and  there  is  considerable  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  plateau  has  an  average  height  of  1,000  ft.  With  the  exception 
of  oases  there  is  little  or  no  cultivation.  North-west  of  Muscat  the  coastal 
plain,  known  as  the  Batinah,  is  fertile  and  prosperous.  The  date  gardens 
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extend  for  over  150  miles.  The  Batinah  dates  are  famous  for  their  flavour; 
they  ripen  in  the  first  half  of  July,  well  before  the  Basra  dates.  The  coast¬ 
line  between  Muscat  and  the  province  of  Dhofar  is  barren.  The  fertile 
province  of  Dhofar  lies  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Arabia.  Sugar  cane  is 
grown  and  cattle  can  be  raised.  Its  principal  town  is  Salalah  on  the  coast, 
while  Murbat  is  the  port. 

The  port  of  Gwadur  and  a  small  tract  of  country  on  the  north  (Balu¬ 
chistan)  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman  were  handed  over  to  Pakistan  on  8  Sept. 
1958. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  interior,  as  weU  as  on  the  Batinah,  date  cultivation 
has  reached  a  high  level,  and  there  are  possibilities  of  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  were  the  water  supply  more  certain.  Camels  are  bred  in  large  numbers 
by  the  inland  tribes.  There  are  no  industries  of  any  importance. 

The  area  of  the  sultanate  has  been  estimated  as  about  82.000  sq.  miles 
and  the  population  at  560,000,  chiefly  Arabs,  but  there  is  a  strong  infusion 
of  negro  blood,  especially  along  the  coast.  The  town  of  Muscat  is  the 
capital;  its  population  is  5,500.  At  one  time  a  town  of  some  commercial 
importance,  it  has  of  recent  years  lost  most  of  its  trade  to  the  adjacent  town 
of  Matrah  (population,  8,500),  which  is  the  starting  point  for  the  trade 
routes  into  the  interior.  The  population  of  both  towns  consists  mostly  of 
Indians,  Baluchis  and  Negroes,  with  few  pure  Arabs  resident  there.  The 
merchant  community  consists  chiefly  of  Khojas  (from  Sind  and  Kutch)  and 
Hindus  (mostly  from  Gujerat  and  Bombay).  Other  ports  are  Sohar, 
Khaburah  and  Sur ;  none,  however,  affords  shelter  from  bad  weather. 

The  present  Sultan  is  Said  bin  Taimur  (bom  13  Aug.  1910),  who  succeeded 
hLs  father  Taimur  bin  Feisal,  on  10  Feb.  1932,  as  the  13th  of  his  dynasty. 
The  Sultan  has  one  son,  Qabus,  bom  in  Dec.  1940. 


National  flag :  red. 


The  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  between  Britain  and 
the  Sultan,  signed  on  20  Dec.  1961,  reaffirmed  the  close  ties  which  have 
existed  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Sultanate  of  Oman  and 
Muscat  for  over  a  century  and  a  half. 


Finance  and  Commerce.  Annual  revenue  is  about  Rs.  60  lakhs,  derived 
mostly  from  customs  duties. 

Imports  and  exports  are  mainly  from  and  to  India,  Pakistan  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  states.  Total  imports  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  31  March  1957 
amounted  to  £2,325,685;  exports  to  £940,135.  Chief  imports  in  1956-57: 
Rice,  £709,660;  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  £176,342;  coffee,  £163,237;  sugar, 
£90,045;  cotton  piece-goods,  £196,687.  Principal  exports  in  1956-67: 
Dates,  £304,567;  fish  and  fish  products,  £349,140;  pomegranates  and  limes, 
£83,812.  Re-exports  of  cotton  piece-goods,  £19,087.  The  importation  of 
alcoholic  liquor  is  forbidden  by  law. 

Trade  with  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  IT.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Be-exports  from  U.K. 


1954 

1956 

1966 

1967 

1958 

11,265 

20,781 

8,433 

17,497 

13,664 

248,170 

324,635 

527,849 

643,563 

710,820 

598 

2,393 

7,051 

5,636 

6,678 

Shipping.  The  port  of  call  on  the  mail  route  Bombay-Basra  is  Muscat, 
where,  in  1967,  150  ocean-going  ships  (of  which  132  were  British)  of  509,733 
gross  tons  entered  and  cleared.  The  mail  service  is  weekly  in  either  direction . 
Gwadur  is  also  served  by  these  steamers,  every  alternate  voyage. 
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Roads.  Inland  transport  is  by  pack  animals.  The  road  connecting 
Muscat  with  Matrah  continues  as  a  motorable  track  up  the  coast  to  Khor 
Fakkan  via  Kalba  at  the  far  end  of  the  Batinah,  a  distance  of  about  260 
miles.  Hajar,  Boshar  and  Qariyat  are  also  connected  by  motorable  tracks 
with  Matrah.  Cars  nm  frequently  between  Muscat  and  the  towns  in  the 
Batinah,  via  Shinas  and  the  Wadi  al  Khor  to  Sharjah,  and  up  various  wadis 
to  the  interior.  None  of  these  routes  should  be  used  by  foreigners  without 
previous  permission. 

Post.  A  post  office  operates  in  Muscat  under  the  supervision  of  the 
General  Post  Office  in  London.  Cable  and  Wireless,  Ltd  maintain  a  tele¬ 
graph  office  at  Muscat  and  an  automatic  telephone  system  which  includes 
Matrah  (120  telephones  in  1958);  telephone  connexion  with  Bahrain 
now  serves  to  establish  communication  with  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Currency.  The  common  medium  of  exchange  is  the  Maria  Theresa 
dollar ;  the  province  of  Dhofar  also  has  a  half-dollar.  On  the  coast,  the 
Indian  rupee  circulates  and  is  the  official  currency  of  the  sultanate,  although 
it  is  not  much  used  in  the  interior.  There  is  one  Omani  copper  coin  called 
a  baiza,  and  several  nickel  coins  of  different  denominations  of  baizas. 

Weights  and  Measures.  The  weights  in  use  are  1  hiyas  =  the  weight  of 
6  dollars  or  5-9376  oz. ;  24  kiyas  =  1  Muscat  maund ;  10  maunds  =  1 
fardsala ;  200  maunds  =  1  bahdr .  Rice  is  sold  by  the  bag ;  other  cereals 
by  the  following  measures :  40  palis  =  1  ferrah ;  20  ferrah  =  1  khandi. 

British  Consul-General.  W.  N.  Monteith. 

Thesiger,  W.,  ‘Desert  Borderlands  of  Oman,’  Oeographical  Journal,  116,  1950 
See  also  the  bibliography  under  PERSIAN  Guo-  States 
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An  independent  kingdom  in  the  Himalayas,  between  26°  20'  and  30°  10'  N. 
lat.  and  between  80°  16'  and  88°  15'  E.  long. ;  its  greatest  length  660  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth  about  150;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on  the  east 
by  Sikkim  and  West  Bengal,  on  the  south  and  west  by  Bihar  and  Uttar 
Pradesh. 

The  sovereign  is  H.M.  Maharajadhiraja  Mahendra  Bir  Bikram  Jang 
Bahadur  Shah  Bahadur  Shamsher  Jang  Deva,  born  on  11  June  1920, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Tribhuwan  Bir  Bikram  Shah  Deva  on  14  March 
19o5.  H.R.H.  Prince  Birendra  Bir  Bikram  Shah  Deva  is  the  heir  apparent. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  From  1846  to  1961  Nepal 
was  virtually  ruled  by  the  Rana  family  a  member  of  which  always  held  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister,  the  succession  being  determined  by  special  rules. 
The  last  Rana  Prime  Minister  (and,  until  18  Feb.  1951,  Supreme  C.-in-C.) 
was  H.H.  Maharaja  Mohan  Shumsher  Jung  Bahadur  Rana,  who  resigned  in 
Nov.  1951.  ° 

On  18  Feb.  1951  the  King  proclaimed  a  constitutional  monarchy.  At 
the  elutions  in  April  1959  the  Nepal  Congress  obtained  a  two-thirds  majority. 

A  Council  of  6  Ministers,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Subarna  Shumsher 
was  set  up  on  15  May  1968.  ’ 

Relations  with  the  U.K.  are  regulated  by  the  treaty  of  peace  and  friend- 
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ship  signed  on  29  Oct.  1950,  which  supersedes  the  treaties  of  1792,  1815  and 
1923.  Diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S.A.  were  established  in  1950. 

For  relations  with  Tibet  see  p.  1422. 

National  anthem:  ‘May  glory  crown  our  illustrious  sovereign’  (1952). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area  about  54,362  sq.  miles ;  population 
(estimate,  1958),  8,473,478.  Number  of  voters  (estimate,  1953),  4,226,000. 
The  census  of  the  eastern  districts  (16,222  sq.  miles),  taken  in  1953,  gives 
their  population  as  3,344,797  (1,665,590  males,  1,679,207  females). 

The  aboriginal  stock  is  Mongohan  with  a  considerable  admixture  of 
Hindu  blood  from  India.  They  were  originaUy  divided  into  numerous  hill 
elans  and  petty  principahties,  one  of  which,  Gorkha  or  Gurkha,  became 
predominant  about  1769  and  has  since  given  its  name  to  men  from  ah  parts 
of  Nepal.  The  royal  family  are  Hindu  Rajputs. 

Capital,  Katmandu,  75  miles  from  the  Indian  frontier;  population  about 
195,260,  and  of  the  surrounding  vahey  415,000,  including  Patan  with  a 
population  of  135,230,  and  Bhatgaon  with  84,240. 

The  country  is  administratively  divided  into  34  districts. 

RELIGION.  Sanatan  or  Pauranic,  i.e.,  traditional  or  ancient  Hinduism, 
and  Buddhism  are  the  rehgions  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Christian  missions 
are  now  admitted. 

EDUCATION.  In  1958  there  were  2,443  English  schools,  242  Sanskrit 
and  Nepali  schools,  54  basic  schools,  21  coheges  and  7  other  institutions. 

About  9%  of  the  population  are  hterate. 

JUSTICE.  The  Supreme  Court  Act,  1956,  estabhshed  a  uniform 
judicial  system,  culminating  in  a  supreme  court  of  a  Chief  Justice,  2  judges 
and  7  additional  judges.  Special  courts  to  deal  with  minor  offences  may  be 
established  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government. 

FINANCE.  The  general  budget  for  1958-59  shows  revenues  at  Rs 
4,34,44,000  (N.C.)  and  2,19,80,000  (I.C.)  and  expenditure  of  Rs  5,85,77,000 
(N.C.)  and  1,41,64,000  (I.C.).  The  development  budget  shows  expenditure 
of  Rs  1,76,03,000  (N.C.)  and  6,26,04,000  (I.C.)  which  will  be  met  by  the  un¬ 
spent  amount  of  last  year’s  appropriations  and  proceeds  from  various  foreign 
aids. 

DEFENCE.  The  Army  consists  of  about  45,000  men,  mainly  infantry, 
of  whom  about  20,000  are  regulars. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  food 
grains,  jute,  timber,  oilseeds,  ghee  (clarified  butter),  potatoes,  medicinal 
herbs,  hides  and  skins,  cattle.  The  chief  imports  are  textiles,  cigarettes, 
salt,  petrol  and  kerosene,  sugar,  maoliinery,  medicines,  boots  and  shoes, 
paper,  cement,  iron  and  steel,  tea.  _ 

NepAl  has  valuable  forests  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
northern  part,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  there  grow  large  quantities  of 
medicinal  herbs  which  find  a  world-wide  market.  Of  the  total  area,  nearly 
one-third  (ll-2m.  acres)  is  under  forest ;  5-4m.  acres  is  covered  by  perpetual 
snow;  9'6m.  acres  is  under  crops  (9'6m.  paddy,  2'9m.  maize  and  millet, 

0-8m.  wheat).  ,  re  i  i. 

Livestock:  Cattle,  7m.,  including  2-lm.  cows  and  l-2m.  buffaloes;  sheep 

and  goats,  l-75m.;  hogs,  140,000 ;  poultry,  14m. 
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New  industries,  such  as  jute-  and  sugar-miUs,  match  and  glass  and  ceramic 
factories,  and  chemical  works  are  being  established. 

Three  hydro-electric  plants  ( 1  in  Morang  and  2  in  the  valley  of  Katmandu) 
are  in  operation ;  total  electricity  output  is  6,000  kw. 

Exports  to  Nepal  from  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns)  were 
£17,069  in  1938;  £9,823  in  1954;  £8,270  in  1955;  £18,765  in  1956; 
£7,786  in  1957 ;  £71,217  in  1958.  Nepalese  exports  to  U.K.,  nil  in  1955,  1956, 
1957  and  1958;  £2  in  1954;  re-exports,  £621  in  1954;  £165  in  1955;  £11  in 
1956;  £166  in  1957;  nil  in  1958. 

A  national  economic  planning  commission  of  29  members  was  appointed 
in  1956  to  prepare  the  first  5-year  plan  (1956-60).  A  planning  board  is 
supervizing  its  implementation. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Post,  A  telephone  connects  the  capital  with 
Birganj  and  Raxaul  (Oudh  and  Tirhut  Railway)  on  the  southern  frontier 
with  Bihar.  A  second  telephone  line  connects  Katmandu  with  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Terai  foothills.  An  extension  of  the  telephone  service  to  the 
western  districts  is  being  completed.  Under  a  tripartite  agreement  with 
India  and  the  U.S.A.,  a  network  of  56  wireless  stations  is  being  established  in 
Nepal,^  with  further  stations  in  Calcutta  and  New  Delhi.  Radio  Nepal  at 
Katmandu  broadcasts  in  Nepali,  Hindi,  Newari  and  English  on  short  and 
medium  waves. 

On  14  April  1959  Nepal  took  over  from  India  the  administration  of  the 
post,  telephone  and  telegraph  services. 

Railways  (2  ft  6  in.  gauge)  connect  Raxaul  with  Amlekganj  (30  miles) 
and  Jayanagar  on  the  Oudh  and  Tirhut  Railway  with  Janakpur  and  thence 
with  Bijulpura  (33  miles). 

Roads.  With  the  co-operation  of  India  and  the  U.S.A.  900  miles  of 
motorable  roads  are  being  constructed. 

There  are  about  500  miles  of  motorable  roads.  A  ropeway  for  the 
carriage  of  goods  covers  the  14  miles  from  Dhursing  above  Bhimphedi  into 
the  Katmandu  valley;  it  is  being  extended  to  Katmandu.  In  1964  a  road 
connecting  Katmandu  with  the  railhead  at  Amlekganj  (80  miles)  was 
opened. 

Aviation.  There  are  8  airstrips;  there  is  an  air-service  Katmandu— 
Calcutta. 

MONEY.  _  The  Nepalese  rupee  is  171  grains  in  weight,  as  compared 
with  the  Indian  rupee,  which  weighs  180  grains.  The  rate  of  exchange 
(1968)  is  about  150  Nepalese  rupees  for  100  Indian  rupees.  100  Nepalese 
pice  =  1  Nepalese  rupee.  Coins  of  all  denominations  are  minted.  The 
Rastra  Bank  also  issues  notes  of  1,  6,  10  and  100  rupees. 

The  trade  is  mostly  financed  by  the  Nepal  Bank,  Ltd  (established  in 
1937)  and  the  Rastra  Bank  of  Nepal  (estabhshed  in  1956). 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  NepAl  in  Cheat  Bmtain  (12a  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W.8) 

Ambassador.  Rama  Prasad  Manandhar,  C.B.E.  (accredited  20  March 
1956). 

First  Secretary.  J.  N.  Singha. 

Military  Attache.  Col.  Rabi  Shamsher  Jang  Bahadur  Rana. 
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Nepal  also  maintains  embassies  in  India,  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
U.S.A.  and  has  diplomatic  relations  with  Ceylon,  China,  France,  Federal 
Germany,  Japan,  Switzerland,  U.S.S.R. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  NepAl 

Ambassador .  Leonard  Arthur  Scopes,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  (appointed  1  Oct. 
1957). 

First  Secretary.  Lieut. -Col.  R.  R.  Proud,  O.B.E. 

Military  Attache.  Lieut.-Col.  J.  0.  M.  Roberts,  M.B.E.,  M.C. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Iiwormation.  a  Department  ot  Statistics  was  set  up  in  KAtm&ndu  on 
26  Oct.  1950. 

Ali  Shah,  The  Sirdar  Ikbul,  Nepal :  Tha  Home  of  the  Oods.  London,  1938 
DaTis,  H.,  AepoZ ;  Land  of  Mystery.  London,  1942 
Landon,  P.,  Nepal.  2  vols.  London,  1928 

Northey,  Maj.,  W.  B.,  The  Land  of  the  Gurkhas.  Cambridge,  1937 


THE  NETHERLANDS 

Koninkruk  der  Nedbrlanden 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Kingdom  consists  of  the  Netherlands,  Surinam,  the  Netherlands  Antilles 
and  Netherlands  New  Guinea.  The  relations  between  the  Netherlands, 
Surinam  and  the  Netherlands  Antilles  are  further  regulated  by  the  ‘  Statute’ 
for  the  Kingdom,  which  came  into  force  on  29  Dec.  1954.  Each  part  enjoys 
full  autonomy;  they  are  united.,  on  a  footing  of  equahty,  for  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  and  the  protection  of  their  common  interests. 

REIGNING  SOVEREIGN 

Juliana  Louise  Emma  Marie  Wilhelmina,  bom  30  April  1909, 
daughter  of  Queen  Wilhelmma  (bom  31  Aug.  1880)  and  Prince  Henry  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  (bom  19  April  1876,  died  3  July  1934) ;  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  abdication  of  her  mother  (who  assumed  the  title  of  Princess 
of  the  Netherlands),  4  Sept.  1948,  and  was  enthroned  on  6  Sept. ;  married 
to  Prince  Bernhard  Leopold  Frederik  Eberhard  Julius  Coert  Karel  Godfried 
Pieter  of  Lippe-Biesterfeld  (bom  29  June  1911)  on  7  Jan.  1937.  Offspring: 
Princess  Beatrix  Wilhelmina  Armgard,  born  31  Jan.  1938;  Princess  Irene 
Emma  Elisabeth,  born  5  Aug.  1939;  Prmcess  Margriet  Francisca,  bom  in 
Ottawa,  19  Jan.  1943 ;  Princess  Maria  Christina,  bom  18  Feb.  1947. 

The  royal  family  of  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  House  of  Orange, 
descends  from  a  German  Count  Walram,  who  lived  in  the  11th  centiny. 
Through  the  marriage  of  Coimt  Engelbrecht,  of  the  branch  of  Otto,  Count  of 
Nassau,  with  Jane  of  Polanen,  in  1404,  the  family  acquired  the  barony  of 
Breda  and  settled  in  the  Netherlands.  The  alhance  with  another  heiress, 
only  sister  of  the  childless  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  of  Chalons,  brought 
to  the  house  a  rich  province  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  a  third  matrimonial 
union,  that  of  Prince  Willem  III  of  Orange  with  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  King  James  II,  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  to  that 
prince.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  members  of  the  family  had  acquired 
great  influence  in  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  title 
of  ‘  stadhouders,’  or  governors.  In  1747  the  dignity  was  formally  conferred 
on  Willem  IV  and  his  heirs ;  but  his  successor,  Willem  V,  had  to  take  refuge 
in  England,  in  1795,  at  the  invasion  of  the  French  Army.  The  family  did 
not  return  till  Nov.  1813,  when  the  United  Provinces  were  freed  from 
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French  domination.  After  various  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  Belgian 
provinces,  subject  before  the  French  Revolution  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
were  ordered  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  be  joined  to  the  Northern  Nether¬ 
lands,  thus  constituting  one  kingdom.  Willem  I  was  proclaimed  King  of 
the  Netherlands  at  The  Hague  on  16  March  1815,  and  the  succession  to  the 
crown  settled  on  his  heirs.  The  union  thus  estabhshed  between  the  northern 
and  southern  Netherlands  was  dissolved  by  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830, 
and  their  pohtical  relations  were  not  readjusted  until  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  London,  19  April  1839,  which  constituted  Belgium  an  independent 
kingdom. 

Netherlands  Sovereigns 

■W^em  I  .  .  1815-40  (died  1843)  Wilhelinina  ....  1890-1948 

Willem  IT  ...  .  1840-1849  Juliana  .  1948- 

Willem  III  .  .  .  .  1849-1890 

National  flag:  red,  white,  blue  (horizontal). 

National  anthem:  Wilhelmus  van  Nassauwe  (words  by  Philip  Mamix 
van  St  Aldegonde,  c.  1570). 


CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  first  Constitution  of  the  Netherlands  after  its  restoration  as  a 
Sovereign  State  was  promulgated  in  1814,  and  was  revised  in  1815  (after  the 
addition  of  the  Belgian  provinces,  and  the  assumption  by  the  Sovereign  of 
the  title  of  King).  Further  revisions  took  place  in  1840  (after  the  secession 
of  the  Belgian  provinces),  1848,  1884,  1887,  1917,  1922,  1938,  1946,  1948, 
1963  and  1966.  According  to  this  charter  the  Netherlands  form  a  con¬ 
stitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy.  The  royal  succession  is  m  the  direct 
male  hne  in  the  order  of  primogeniture :  in  default  of  male  heirs,  the  female 
line  ajscends  the  throne.  The  Sovereign  comes  of  age  on  reaching  his  18th 
year.  During  his  minority  the  royal  power  is  vested  in  a  Regent— desig¬ 
nated  by  law — and  in  some  cases  in  the  Council  of  State. 

The  central  executive  power  of  the  State  rests  with  the  Crown,  while  the 
central  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  the  latter 
— called  the  Staten-Generaal — consisting  of  2  Chambers.  After  the  1956 
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revision  ol  the  Constitution  the  Upper  or  First  Chamber  is  comp  osed  of  75 
members,  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Provincial  States,  and  the  Second 
Chamber  of  the  States -General  consists  of  150  deputies,  who  are  elected 
directly.  Members  of  the  States-General  must  be  Netherlanders  or  recog¬ 
nized  as  Netherlands  subjects  and  30  years  of  age  or  over;  they  may  be 
men  or  women.  They  receive  an  allowance. 

First  Chamber  (as  constituted  in  1957);  Cathohcs,  25;  Labour  Party 
22 ;  Anti-Revolutionaries,  8 ;  Christian  Historicals,  8 ;  Liberals  7  •  Com¬ 
munists,  4;  Political  Calvinists,  1.  ’ 

Second  Chamber  (as  constituted  in  1959) :  Labour  Party,  47  ;  Catholics 
49;  Anti-Revolutionaries,  16;  Christian  Historicals,  13  •  Liberals  19- 
Communists,  3 ;  Political  Calvinists,  3.  ’  ’ 

The  revised  Constitution  of  1917  has  introduced  an  electoral  system 
based  on  universal  sufirage  and  proportional  representation.  Under  its 
provisions,  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  are  directly  elected  by  citizens 
ol  both  sexes  who  are  Netherlands  subjects  not  under  23  years  (since  11 
March  1946).  Criminals,  lunatics  and  certain  others  are  disquahfied-  for 
certam  crimes  and  misdemeanours  there  may  be  temporary  disqualification. 

Tm  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  are  elected  for  4  years,  and  retire 
in  a  body,  whereas  the  First  Chamber  is  elected  for  6  years,  and  every 
3  years  one-half  retires  by  rotation.  The  Sovereign  has  the  power  to  dissolve 
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both  Chambers  of  Parhament,  or  one  of  them,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
new  elections  take  place  within  40  days,  and  the  new  House  or  Houses  be 
convoked  to  meet  within  3  months. 

The  Sovereign  and  the  Second  Chamber  may  propose  new  Bills;  the 
First  Chamber  can  only  approve  or  reject  them  without  inserting  amend¬ 
ments.  The  meetings  of  both  Chambers  are  public,  though  each  of  them 
may  by  a  majority  vote  decide  on  a  secret  session.  The  Ministers  and 
Secretaries  of  State  may  attend  both  Chambers,  but  only  in  an  advisory 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  States-General  cannot  be  a  Minister  or  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State. 

The  Constitution  can  be  revised  only  by  a  Bill  declaring  that  there  is 
reason  for  introducing  such  revision  and  containing  the  proposed  alterations. 
The  passing  of  this  BUI  is  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  both  Chambers  and 
a  second  confirmation  by  the  new  States-General  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes. 
Unless  it  is  expressly  stated,  all  laws  concern  only  the  realm  in  Europe,  and 
not  the  Overseas  Territories.  Every  act  of  the  Sovereign  has  to  be  covered 
by  a  responsible  Minister. 

The  Ministry,  appointed  12  Oct.  1956,  is  composed  as  follows: 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  General  Affairs.  Dr  W.  Drees  (Lab.). 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr  J.  M.  A.  H.  Luns  (Cath.). 

Minister  of  Finance.  H.  J.  Hofstra  (Lab.). 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  Property  Accretion 
and  Organization  of  Trade  and  Industry.  Dr  A.  A.  M.  Struycken  (Cath.). 

Minister  of  Social  Affairs  and  Public  Health.  J.  G.  Suurlioff  (Lab.). 

Minister  of  Education,  Arts  and  Science.  Dr  J.  M.  L.  T.  Cals  (Cath.). 

Minister  of  Justice.  Dr  I.  Samkalden  (Lab.). 

Minister  of  Social  Welfare.  Miss  Dr  M.  A.  M.  Klompe  (Cath.). 

Minister  of  Defence.  C.  Staf  (Christ.  Hist.). 

Minister  of  Housing  and  Building.  H.  B.  J.  Witte  (Cath.). 

Minister  of  Transport  and  Shipping.  Dr  J.  van  Aartsen  (Anti-Rev.). 

Minister  of  Economic  Affairs.  Dr  J.  Zijlstra  (Anti-Rev.). 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Fisheries.  Dr  A.  Vondeling  (Lab.). 

Minister  for  Overseas  Affairs.  Dr  G.  Ph.  Helders  (Christ.  Hist.). 

The  CouncU  of  State  {Raad  van  State),  appointed  and  presided  over  by 
the  Sovereign,  is  composed  of  a  deputy  chairman  and  not  more  than  14 
members.  It  can  be  consulted  on  all  legislative  matters.  Decisions  of  the 
Crown  in  administrative  disputes  are  prepared  by  a  special  committee  of 
the  Council. 

Local  Government 

The  territory  is  divided  into  11  provinces  and  998  municipalities. 
Each  province  has  its  own  representative  body,  the  Provincial  States. 
The  members  are  elected  for  4  years,  directly  from  the  Netherlands  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  province  who  are  23  years  of  age.  The  electoral  register 
is  the  same  as  for  the  Second  Chamber.  The  members  retire  in  a  body  and 
are  subject  to  re-election.  The  number  of  members  varies  according  to 
the  population  of  the  province,  from  82  for  South  Holland  to  35  for  Drenthe. 
The  Provincial  States  are  entitled  to  issue  ordinances  concerning  the  welfare 
of  the  province,  and  to  raise  taxes  pursuant  to  legal  provisions.  All  pro¬ 
vincial  ordinances  must  be  approved  by  the  Crown.  The  members  of  the 
Provincial  States  elect  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States-General.  They  meet 
twice  a  year,  as  a  rule  in  pubhc.  A  permanent  commission  composed  of 
6  of  their  members,  called  the  ‘  Deputy  States,’  is  charged  with  the  executive 
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power  and,  if  required,  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  province. 
Deputy  as  well  as  Provincial  States  are  presided  over  by  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Sovereign,  who  in  the  former  assembly  has  a  deciding  vote,  but 
attends  the  latter  in  only  a  deliberative  capacity.  He  is  the  chief  magistrate 
in  the  province.  The  Commissioner  and  the  members  of  the  Deputy  States 
receive  an  allowance. 

Each  municipahty  forms  a  Corporation  with  its  own  interests  and  rights, 
subject  to  the  general  law,  and  is  governed  by  a  Municipal  Council,  directly 
elected  for  4  years,  by  the  electorate  registered  for  the  Provincial  States, 
provided  they  are  residents  of  the  municipahty.  AH  Netherlands  inhabi¬ 
tants  23  years  of  age  are  ehgible,  the  number  of  members  varying  from 
7  to  46,  according  to  the  population.  The  Municipal  Council  has  the  right 
to  issue  bye-laws  concerning  the  communal  welfare.  The  Council  may  levy 
taxes  pursuant  to  legal  provisions ;  these  ordinances  must  be  approved  by 
the  Crown.  AU  bye-laws  may  be  vetoed  by  the  Sovereign.  The  Muni¬ 
cipal  Budget  and  resolutions  to  ahenate  municipal  property  require  the 
approbation  of  the  Deputy  States  of  the  province.  The  Council  meets  in 
pubhc  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  Burgomaster, 
appointed  by  the  Sovereign  for  6  years.  The  day-to-day  administration  is 
carried  out  by  the  Burgomaster  and  2-7  Aldermen  {wethouders),  elected  by 
and  from  the  Council ;  this  body  is  also  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  The  Burgomaster  may  suspend  the  execution  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Council  for  30  days,  but  is  bound  to  notify  the  Deputy  States  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  In  maintaining  pubhc  order,  the  Burgomaster  acts  as  the  chief  of 
pohce.  The  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen  receive  ahowances. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 

Peogeess  and  Peesent  Condition 

Population  at  various  census  periods  : 

1829  2,613,298  1889  4,611,415  1920  6,865,314 

1849  3,056,879  1899  6,104,137  1930  7,936,666 

1869  3,679,529  1909  6,858,175  1947  9,625,499 


Area,  density  and  estimated  population  on  31  Dec.  1947  and  1957: 


Provinces 
Groningen 
Priesland 
Drenthe 
Overijssel 
Gelderland 
Utrecht  . 

Noordholland 
Zuidholland  . 

Zeeland  . 

Noordbrabant 

Limburg 

Tssellakepolders  *  . 
Central  Register  of  popu 
latlon ' 

Total  . 


Area  (land) 

Density  per 

(sq.  km) 

Population 

sq.  km 

1957 

1947 

1957 

1957 

2,246-42 

453,057 

467,712 

208-2 

3,239-43 

460,619 

471,153 

145-4 

2,619-51 

273,800 

301,814 

115-2 

3,254-95 

644,492 

748,337 

229-9 

6,005-48 

1,039,025 

1,223,4.34 

244-6 

1,324-01 

556,391 

650,304 

491-2 

2,631-88 

1,794,070 

2,014,446 

765-4 

2,813-30 

2,308,382 

2,629,494 

934-7 

1,690-86 

262,689 

280,379 

165-8 

4,903-23 

1,192,640 

1,425,732 

290-8 

2,219-87 

691,493 

849,870 

382-8 

601-04 

2,369 

26,076 

61-3 

— 

37,063 

6,970 

— 

32,450-78 

9,715,890 

11,095,726 

341-9 

'  The  Tasellakepolders  are  part  of  the  former  Zuiderzee,  now  caUed  Ijsselmeer;  they  have 
not  yet  been  incorporated  in  any  province. 

K  ^  The  Central  Register  of  population  includes  persons  who  are  residents  of  the  Netherlands 
but  who  have  no  fixed  residence  in  any  particular  municipahty  (living  in  caravans  and  house¬ 
boats,  shipping  population  on  the  water,  etc.). 
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Of  the  total  population  on  31  Dec.  1957,  6,529,065  were  males, 
6,566,661  females. 

The  total  area  of  the  Netherlands  up  to  the  low  water  hne  (i.e.,  sea- 
level  at  low  tide)  is  40,892-84  sq.  km,  of  which  32,450-78  sq.  km  is  land 
area. 

On  14  June  1918  a  law  was  passed  concerning  the  reclamation  of  the 
Zuiderzee.  The  work  was  begun  in  1920 ;  the  following  sections  have  been 
completed;  1.  The  Noordholland-Wieringen  Barrage  (2-5  km),  1924; 
2.  The  Wieringermeer  Polder  (194-78  sq.  km),  1930  (inundated  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  1945,  but  drained  again  in  the  same  year) ;  3.  The  Wieringen- 
Friesland  Barrage  (30  km),  1932;  4.  The  Noordoost  Polder  (603-64  sq.  km), 
1942. 

Three  more  polders,  Oostehjk  Flevoland  (540  sq.  km),  Zuidelijk  Flevoland 
(600  sq.  km)  and  Markerwaard  (400  sq.  km),  together.  Southern  Yssellake- 
polders,  -will  be  reclaimed.  The  dike  (90  km)  of  one  of  them,  Oostehjk 
Flevoland,  was  closed  in  Sept.  1956;  the  draining  of  this  polder  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  June  1967.  A  portion  of  what  used  to  be  the  Zuiderzee  behind 
the  barrage  whl  remain  a  fresh-water  lake:  Ijsselmeer  (1,260  sq.  km). 

The  sums  spent  on  barrages  and  accessory  works  amounted  to  about 
200m.  guilders ;  those  for  the  Wieringermeer  Polder  to  about  100m.  guilders. 
The  total  expenditure  for  the  Noordoost  Polder  was  458m.  guilders  up  to  the 
end  of  1957. 

Movement  oe  the  Population 


Lire  births 


lUegiti 

Still 

Net 

Total 

maie 

births  Marriages  Divorces  Deaths 

migration 

1953  227,614 

2,949 

4,043 

85,739  5,471  80,561 

-31,631 

1954  227.845 

2,933 

4,036 

88,103  5,525  79,295 

-18,950 

1955  228,878 

2,762 

3,966 

89,037  5,498  81.364 

-5,198 

1956  231,204 

2,863 

3,980 

92,272  6,654  84,621 

-10,981 

1967  233,608 

2,911 

4,016 

93,592  6,342  82,677 

-12,501 

PEiNcrPAL  Municipalities 

Population  on  1  Jan. 

1958: 

Amsterdam  . 

871,577 

Em  men 

.  63,849 

Rijswijk  (Zh.) 

.  32,406 

Rotterdam 

726,188 

Velsen  . 

.  61,246 

Tlissingen 

.  29,249 

’s-Grravenhage 

605,761 

Hengelo  (0.)  . 

.  58,197 

Sittard  . 

.  29,003 

XJtrecht 

249,324 

Bde 

.  66,025 

Oss 

.  28,216 

Haarlem 

167,950 

Zwolle  . 

.  54,450 

Eatwljk 

.  27,933 

Eindhoven 

159,249 

Deventer 

.  53,346 

Renkum 

.  27,868 

Groningen 

143,717 

Venlo  . 

.  52,507 

Geleen  . 

.  27,684 

Tilburg 

132,877 

Zeist 

.  60,042 

Asseu  . 

.  27,629 

Nijmegen 

124,697 

Almelo  . 

.  48,914 

Weert  . 

.  27,075 

Arnhem 

121,376 

Kerio-ade 

.  47,774 

Ermelo  . 

.  26,404 

Enschede 

120,480 

Zaandam 

.  47,499 

Soest 

.  26,586 

Breda  . 

103,367 

Den  Helder  . 

.  46,332 

Kampen 

.  25,967 

Apeldoorn 

99,039 

Alkmaar 

.  42,443 

Roermond 

.  25,889 

Hilversnm 

98,998 

Gouda  . 

.  42,351 

Noordoostelijke 

Leiden  . 

95,227 

Haarlemmermeer  .  42,277 

Polder 

.  25,743 

Maastricht 

88,297 

Helmond 

.  41,545 

Heemstede 

.  25,674 

Leeuwarden  . 

81,985 

Voorburg 

.  41,507 

Doetinchem  . 

.  25,270 

Dordrecht 

78,773 

Bussum . 

.  38,263 

Heerenveen  . 

.  25,227 

Schiedam 

78,210 

Eheden . 

.  36,833 

Wassenaar 

.  25,062 

Delft  . 

70,981 

Eoosendaal  o.a. 

.  36,632 

Ridderkerk  . 

.  24,766 

's-Hertogenbosch  . 

68,892 

Nieuwer-Amstel 

.  35,007 

Zutphen 

.  24,580 

Heerlen 

67,831 

Bergen  op  Zoom 

.  34,448 

Hoogeveen 

.  24,269 

Amersfoort 

67,658 

Beverwijk 

.  33,444 

Brunssum 

.  24,189 

Vlaardingeu  . 

64,087 
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RELIGION 

Entire  liberty  of  conscience  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious 
confessions.  The  royal  family  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  belong 
to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

The  number  of  adherents  of  the  different  Churches  according  to  the 
census  of  1947  was :  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  2,988,839 ;  other  Protestants, 
1,260,570  (including  11,360  Old  Catholics);  Roman  Catholics,  3,703,672; 
Jews,  14,346;  other  creeds,  1,919 ;  no  rehgion,  1,641,214  ;  unknown,  15,039 
(presumably  mainly  Protestants). 

The  government  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  Presbyterian.  On  1  July 
1958  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  had  1  synod,  11  provincial  districts, 
54  classes,  159  districts  and  1,880  parishes.  Their  clergy  numbered  1,843. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had,  Jan.  1957,  1  archbishop  (of  Utrecht), 
6  bishops  and  1,696  parishes  and  rectorships.  The  Old  Catholics  had  (end 
of  1957)  1  archbishop  (Utrecht),  2  bishops  and  28  parishes.  The  Jews  had, 
in  1958,  66  communities. 

EDUCATION 


Statistics  for  the  scholastic  year  1967-58: 


Teaching 

Pupils  or  students 

Number 

staff 

Total 

Female 

Public  universities  ^  . 

4 

878  ’ 

18,833’* 

4,797  ’» 

Voluntary  universities  * 

2 

200  ’ 

4,523  ’» 

805  ’* 

Technical  universities  * 

2 

174* 

5,965 

94’“ 

Agricultural  university  * 

1 

79  ’ 

869  ’» 

109’* 

Economical  universities  ® 

2 

83  ’ 

2,195 

61  ’» 

Secondary  schools: 

Day  schools  .... 

1,471 

17,204 

332,040 

152,042 

Evening  schools 

147 

1,660  " 

19,148 

8,011 

Technical  and  housewifery  schools  * 

1,261 

20,460  * 

379,580 

193,933 

Agricultural  schools  •  . 

463 

1,916  ' 

26,476 

161 

Elementary  schools: 

Public  schools  (governmental)  . 

2,539 

12,507 

426,234 

204,485 

Private  schools .... 

6,293 

31,106 

1,093,718 

636,687 

Special  schools  .... 

467 

3,303 

47,047 

17,857 

Infant  schools: 

Public  schools  (governmental)  . 

699 

6,079 

71,695 

34,661 

Private  schools .... 

3,243 

8,395 

290,241 

142,096 

Training  colleges  .... 

85 

17,179 

8,331 

*  Leiden  (founded  1675),  Utrecht  (1636),  Groningen  (1614)  and  Amsterdam  (1877). 

“  The  Calvinist  University  of  Amsterdam  (1905)  and  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of 
Nijmegen  (1923). 

"  Delft  (1906)  and  Eindhoven  (1957).  *  Wageningen  (1918). 

‘  Rotterdam  (1913)  and  Tilburg  (1927).  “  Including  part-time  students. 

’  1955-56.  s  1955-56,  excluding  Eindhoven. 

“  1956-57.  Provisional  figures  (April  1958). 

Cinemas  (1955).  There  were  513  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
240,000. 

Neiospapers  (1957).  There  were  68  daily  newspapers  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  3m. 

JUSTICE 

As  from  1  Jan.  1934,  justice  is  administered  by  the  High  Court  of  the 
Netherlands  (Court  of  Cassation),  by  6  courts  of  justice  (Courts  of  Appeal), 
by  19  district  courts  and  by  62  cantonal  courts;  trial  by  jury  is  imknown  in 
Holland.  The  Cantonal  Court,  which  deals  with  minor  offences,  is  formed 
by  a  single  judge;  the  more  serious  cases  are  tried  by  the  district  courts. 
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formed  as  a  rule  by  3  judges  (in  some  cases  one  judge  is  sufficient);  the 
courts  of  appeal  are  constituted  of  3  and  the  High  Court  of  5  judges.  All 
judges  are  appointed  for  Hfe  by  the  Sovereign  (the  judges  of  the  High  Court 
from  a  list  prepared  by  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States-General).  They 
can  be  removed  only  by  a  decision  of  the  High  Court. 

Juvenile  courts  were  set  up  in  1922.  The  juvenile  court  is  formed  by 
a  single  judge  specially  appointed  to  try  children’s  civil  cases,  at  the  same 
time  charged  with  the  administration  of  justice  for  criminal  actions  com¬ 
mitted  by  young  persons  who  are  not  yet  18  years  old,  unless  imprisonment 
of  6  months  or  more  ought  to  be  inflicted ;  such  cases  are  tried  by  3  judges. 

Number  of  persons  convicted  (tax  offenders  excluded) : 

Major  offences  1954  1955  1956  Minor  offences  1954  1955  1956 

Males .  .  27,787  28,071  28,443  Males  .  231,326  283,932  295,886 

Females  .  4,142  3,883  3,749  Females  .  25,930  34,054  31,905 

Police.  There  are  both  State  and  Municipal  Pohce.  The  State  Pohce, 
about  6,000  men  strong,  serves  877  and  the  Municipal  Pohce,  about  12,800 
men  strong,  serves  121  municipahties.  The  State  Pohce  includes  ordinary 
as  weU  as  water,  mounted  and  motor  pohce.  The  State  Pohce  Corps  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pohce  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
which  also  includes  the  National  Criminal  Investigation  Office,  which  con¬ 
trols  serious  crimes  throughout  the  country,  and  the  International  Criminal 
Investigation  Office,  which  informs  foreign  countries  of  international 
crimes. 


FINANCE 


The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  central  government  (ordinary  and 
extraordinary)  were,  in  Im.  guilders,  for  calendar  years: 


1953  5 

1954  3 

1956  = 

1956  ‘ 

1957  * 

1958  ® 

1959  » 

Revenue  * 
Bxpenditizre  ’ 

.  6,322 

.  6,281 

6,870 

6,848 

7,198 

7,488 

7,335 

7,830 

8,127 

8,019 

7,469 

8,609 

7,688 

9,075 

1  Without  the  revenues  of  loans. 

*  Including  the  deficit  of  the  agiicultural  equalization  fund. 

®  Accounts.  *  Preliminary  accounts.  ®  Revised  estimates. 

®  Estimates. 

The  national  debt,  in  Im. 

guilders,  was  on 

31  Deo. : 

1950 

1951 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Internal  funded  debt 
„  floating  „ 

External  funded  ,, 

„  floating  „ 

.  8,419 

.  13,966 
.  3,089 

551 

8,763 

12,654 

3,023 

492 

8,785 

11,372 

2,790 

3 

10,286 

8,174 

2,286 

10,987 

6,584 

2,013 

11,097 

6,417 

1,947 

10,826 

5,322 

1,823 

261 

Total . 

.  26,025 

24,932 

22,950 

20,746 

19,684 

18,461 

18,232 

DEFENCE 

The  Netherlands  are  bordered  on  the  south  by  Belgium,  on  the  east 
by  Germany.  On  both  sides  the  country  is  quite  level  and  there  are  no 
natural  defences  along  the  frontiers,  except  the  big  rivers  running  parallel 
about  20-30  miles  inside  the  Netherlands  frontier. 

Aemy 

According  to  an  Act  of  1922,  service  in  the  Army  is  partly  voluntary 
and  partly  compulsory ;  the  voluntary  enlistments  bear  a  small  proportion 
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to  the  compulsory.  Every  Dutch  citizen  and,  in  certain  circumstances, 
any  other  resident  in  the  Netherlands,  is  liable  to  personal  service  in  the 
armed  forces  from  the  age  of  20  up  to  36  (n.c.o.s,  40 ;  officers,  46).  The 
initial  period  of  service  in  the  Army  is  22  months  (23  for  officers,  n.c.o.s  and 
specialists),  of  which  the  last  4  months  (2  months  for  officers,  etc.)  may  be 
spent  at  will  as  ‘  short  furlough.’  After  this  period  the  conscript  personnel 
is  sent  on  long  furlough,  but  it  remains — until  the  above-mentioned  age  has 
been  reached — liable  to  call-up  in  the  event  of  a  mobilization  or  for  refresher 
exercises  of  its  unit. 

The  Netherlands  distinguishes  between  its  NATO  forces  and  National 
Sector  forces,  in  accordance  with  its  NATO  membership. 

In  March  1948  a  National  Guard  (volunteers)  was  set  up,  forming  part 
of  the  National  Sector  forces. 


Navy 

The  Royal  Netherlands  Navy  has  its  bases  in  Holland  (principal  base. 
Den  Helder),  in  the  South-west  Pacific  (New  Guinea)  and  in  the  Caribbean 
(Netherlands  West  Indies). 

Following  is  a  hst  of  principal  ships  of  the  Royal  Netherlands  Navy : 
Standard 


displace¬ 

Tor¬ 

Shaft 

Com¬ 

ment 

Armour  (in.) 

Principal 

pedo 

horse- 

Speed 

pleted 

Name 

(tons) 

Belt  Ourts 

armament 

tubes 

power  (knots) 

Aircraft  Carrier 

J 

■lO-40-mm.  A.A.j 

1945 

Kare  JDoorman^ 

14,000 

22  aircraft  (ca-  > 

— 

42,000 

25 

Cruisers 

paoity,  3  9-44). J 

1953 

1953 

De  Ruyter 

De  Zeven  Provincien 

1  9,735 

3-2  4-2 

8  6-lii. ;  8  2-25  in. 

— 

85,000 

32 

^  Completely  modernized  in  1958. 


There  are  also  12  destroyers,  3  fast  frigates,  17  frigates,  6  submarines,  6 
ocean  minesweepers,  46  coastal  minesweepers,  7  patrol  vessels,  2  depot  ships, 
4  surveying  vessels,  4  gate  vessels,  1  submarine  detection  ship,  1  boom 
defence  vessel,  2  supply  ships,  23  landing  craft,  2  weather  observation  ships 
(ex-frigates),  2  tenders  and  3  tugs.  Four  submarines  and  16  inshore  mine¬ 
sweepers  are  under  construction. 

Naval  personnel,  including  Royal  Marines,  total  22,931  officers  and 
ratings.  The  Royal  Marine  Corps  estabhshment  is  4,047  officers  and  men. 

The  naval  air  service  maintains  one  squadron  each  of  Sea  Hawk  jet 
fighter-bombers  and  Avenger  piston-engined  anti-submarine  aircraft  on 
board  the  Karel  Doorman,  with  a  second  squadron  of  each  type  ashore ;  and 
also  patrol  aircraft  and  helicopters. 

Naval  estimates  (in  Im.  guilders):  1954,  325;  1965,  32D1;  1956,  324-3; 
1957,  352-7;  1958,363-8. 

Am  Foecb 

The  air  force  of  the  Netherlands  was  granted  on  11  March  1963  the 
prefix  ‘Royal’  and  was  thus  accorded  equal  status  with  the  Royal  Nether¬ 
lands  Navy  and  the  Royal  Netherlands  Army. 

The  Royal  Netherlands  Air  Force  comprises:  5  day  fighter  squadrons 
(Hunters),  3  all-weather  fighter  squadrons  (F-86K  Sabres),  4  fighter- 
bomber  squadrons  (F-84F  Thunderstreaks),  1  transport  squadron  (Dakotas), 
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and  1  photo-reconnaissance  squadron  (RF-84F  Thunderflash).  Its  3  obser¬ 
vation  squadrons  of  light  aircraft  and  helicopters  are  under  the  operational 
command  of  the  Army. 

Air  force  estimates  (in  Im.  guilders) :  1952,271-2;  1953  241-1-  1954 
260-5;  1955,  280;  1956,  280;  1957,  311-6;  1958.  336-8. 


PRODUCTION 


Agriculture.  The  net  area  of  all  holdings  was  divided  as  follows  (in 
hectares) : 


1953 

1954 

1956' 

1956 

1967' 

Field  crops 

910,031 

9.31,796 

913,712 

912,260 

896,339 

Grass  .... 

.  1,297,558 

1,291,935 

1,296,482 

1,293,639 

1,305^292 

Market  gardening 

122,323 

116,170 

112,421 

113,676 

'll6'231 

Land  for  flower  bulbs 

7,465 

8,054 

8,741 

9,287 

8,711 

Flower  cultivation  . 

1,134 

1,141 

1,337 

1)302 

1^376 

Nurseries 

2,533 

2,528 

2,627 

2,752 

2)735 

Total  . 

-  2,341,044 

2,3.51,624 

2,335,320 

2,332,916 

2,330,684 

Plantations  loUh  undercroppiTig 

29,‘6e3 

27,073 

27,738 

27,083 

■  24,351 

Total  agricultural  area 

.  2^11,441 

2,324,551 

2,307,582 

2,306,833 

2,306,133 

1  Exdnding  non-agrarian  holdings  of  less  than  1  liectare. 


The  net  areas  ^  under  special  crops  were  as  follows  (in  hectares) : 


Products 

19.56 

1957 

Products 

1956 

1967 

Autumn  wheat 

.  32,100 

41,659 

Flax  .... 

31,995 

22,579 

Spring  wheat  . 

.  53,699 

57,327 

Agricultural  seeds 

9,659 

9,850 

Rye 

.  171,212 

157,427 

Potatoes,  edible  . 

103,907 

99,075 

Autumn  barley 

8,519 

7,676 

Potatoes,  industrial 

33,478 

36,910 

Spring  barley  . 
Oats 

.  65,321 

.  153,631 

64,455 

159,418 

Sugar  beets 

Fodder  beets,  turnips 

69,080 

64,611 

Peas 

Golza 

39,706 
.  10,180 

38,007 

6,418 

and  carrots 

52,013 

49,287 

The  yield  of  the 

Crop 

more  important  products,  in  metric  tons,  was  as  follows 
Average  Average 

1930-39  1940-49  1955 ^  1956 ^  1957  ‘ 

"Wheat 

367,012 

322,003 

350,189 

308,597 

392,608 

Eye 

468,008 

439,055 

465,017 

491,737 

458,076 

Barley  . 

101,652 

145,892 

263,797 

272,647 

291,682 

Oats 

337,367 

315,642 

582,113 

482,833 

604,530 

Field  beans 

25,087 

15,799 

65,460 

3,883 

2,723 

2,778 

Peas 

103,872 

131,446 

76,139 

116,190 

Colza 

3,341 

24,763 

82,906 

18,798 

25,519 

16,264 

Flax,  fibre 

— 

185,800 

167,958 

129,869 

Potatoes,  edible 

.  2,219,213 

2,861,793 

2,854,663 

2,498,172 

2,693,489 

Potatoes,  industrial  . 

701,792 

1,242,326 

1,667,711 

1,051,567 

718,016 

1,048,002 

Sugar  beet 

.  1,653,866 

2,983,796 

2,525,144 

2,688,700 

*  Excluding  non-agrarian  holdings  of  less  than  1  hectare. 


Livestock,  May  1957 :  3,104,798  cattle,  2,528,635  pigs,  201,359  horses 
(for  agricultural  purposes),  496,280  sheep,  36m.  poultry. 

In  1957  the  production  of  butter,  under  state  control,  amounted  to 
76,348  metric  tons;  that  of  cheese,  under  state  control,  to  162,461 
metric  tons.  Export  value  of  arable  crops  in  1957  amounted  to  1,195m. 
guilders;  animal  produce,  1,979m.  guilders  and  horticultural  produce,  720m. 
guilders. 

Fisheries.  The  total  produce  of  fish  landed  from  the  North  Sea  in  1957 
was  valued  at  75,016,000  guilders;  the  total  weight  amounted  to  166,159 
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tons.  Included  in  the  total  is  the  produce  of  the  herring  fishery  to  a  value 
of  36,683,000  guilders  and  a  weight  of  98,438  tons. 

The  quantity  of  oysters  produced  in  1957  amounted  to  1,935  tons 
(4,731,000  guilders) 

Mining.  Twelve  coalmines  are  found  in  the  province  of  Limburg,  of 
which  8  are  in  private  ownership  and  4  under  state  management.  The  daily 
average  of  workers  was  32,200  in  1938  and  47,000  in  1957  (of  whom  30,700 
worked  underground). 

Production  of  coal  in  1,000  metric  tons: 

1938  13,488  1948  11,032  1954  12,071  1956  11,836 

1944  8,313  1950  12,247  1955  11,895  1957  11,376 

The  production  of  crude  petroleum  amounted  in  1943  (first  year)  to  200 
tons;  1950,  704,800  tons;  1953,  820,250  tons;  1954,  939,000  tons;  1955, 
1,024,000  tons;  1956,  1,097,000  tons;  1957,  1,523,000  tons. 

There  is  a  saltmine  at  Hengelo;  production  (in  metric  tons),  1950, 
412,570;  1954,511,500;  1955,585,400;  1956,625,900;  1957,  718,000. 

Electricity  and  Gas.  The  total  production  of  electrical  energy  amounted 
in  1938  to  3,688m.  kwh.;  1955,11,188m.;  1956,  12,488m.;  1957,  13,367m. 
The  total  net  production  of  manufactured  gas  amoimted  in  1950  to  1,779m. 
units  (cu.  metres;  1955,  2,457m.;  1956,  2,531m.;  1957,  2,505m. 

Industry.  Numbers  employed  (in  1,000)  and  turnover  (in  Im.  guilders) 
in  about  11,100  manufacturing  enterprises  with  10  workers  and  more, 
excluding  building  and  public  utilities : 

Numbers  employed  Tumover 


Class  of  industry 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Baxthenware,  glass,  lime  and  stoneware 

50-1 

49-0 

785 

853 

Cutting  and  polishing  of  diamond  and  other 

precious  stones  ...... 

0-8 

0-7 

45 

46 

Graphic  industry  ...... 

37-6 

37-7 

677 

625 

Chemical  industries  ...... 

60-6 

61-9 

3,691 

4,383 

Manufacture  of  goods  of  wood,  cork,  straw 

40-0 

40-1 

763 

804 

Clothing.  ....... 

66-7 

67-0 

1,046 

1,052 

Cleaning  ....... 

13-9 

13-9 

105 

112 

Leather,  oilcloth,  rubber  industry 

40-4 

40-1 

837 

840 

Mining  and  quarrying  ..... 

59-3 

69-6 

850 

926 

Metal  industry  ...... 

361-8 

353-3 

8,030 

8,548 

Paper  industry  ...... 

25-S 

26-7 

878 

969 

Textile  industry  ...... 

123-1 

122-9 

2,697 

2,596 

Manufacture  of  foodstuffs  .... 

141-1 

142-6 

8,009 

8,211 

Total  ...... 

1,011-2 

1,015-5 

28,203 

29,956 

COMMERCE 

On  5  Sept.  1944  and  on  14  March  1947  the  Netherlands  signed  agreements 
with  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  for  the  establishment  of  a  customs  union. 
On  1  Jan.  1948  this  union  came  into  force  and  the  existing  customs  tariffs 
of  the  Belgium-Luxembourg  Economic  Union  and  of  the  Netherlands  were 
superseded  by  a  joint  tariff,  the  Benelux  Customs  Union  Tariff.  It  applies 
to  imports  into  the  3  cmmtries  from  outside  sources,  and  exempts  from 
customs  duties  all  imports  into  each  of  the  3  countries  from  the  other  two. 
The  Benelux  tariff  has  991  items  and  2,440  separate  specifications. 

Returns  of  special  imports  and  special  exports  (including  parcel  post  and 
diamond  trade,  excluding  unrefined  and  partly-worked  gold,  gold  coins  and 
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coins  in  current  circulation  made  of  other  metal)  for  calendar  years  (in 
1,000  guilders):  ^ 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1939 

1,559,625 

1,005,404 

1954 

10,859,797 

1949 

5,331,569 

3,851,126 

1956 

12,188,932 

1952 

8,448,974 

8,015,353 

1956 

10,876,055 

1963 

9,026,942 

8,179,994 

1957 

15,696,991 

Exports 

9,171,914 

10,211,035 

14,163,657 

11,770,016 


Value  of  the  trade  (including  parcel  post  and  diamond  trade,  excluding 
unrefined  and  partly-worked  gold,  gold  coins  and  coins  in  current  circulation 
made  of  other  metal)  with  the  leading  countries  (in  1,000  guilders) : 


Country 

Eelgium-L’bonrg 
France  . 
Germany  (West) 
Indonesia 
Italy 
Kuwait  . 

Sweden  . 

TJ.K. 

U.S.A.  . 
Venezuela 


Imports  Exports 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1955 

1956 

1957 

2,204,867 

2,680,111 

2,815,623 

1,411,368 

1,542,813 

1,825,978 

474,806 

471,320 

499,930 

491,473 

695,413 

557,511 

2,144,966 

2,530,268 

2,887,677 

1,742,081 

1,961,862 

2,172,723 

368,687 

440,239 

454,216 

258,344 

316,333 

273,541 

126,586 

167,363 

199,697 

249,786 

278,936 

318,588 

299,614 

312,215 

394,341 

12,573 

11,414 

17,331 

418,955 

463,292 

629,269 

485,543 

510,292 

561,511 

1,038,704 

1,158,063 

1,254,580 

1,263,196 

1,273,040 

1,280,180 

1,651,474 

1,975,212 

2,043,099 

696,102 

671,888 

696,129 

227,265 

432,712 

548,513 

104,177 

109,988 

110,290 

Total  trade  between  the  Netherlands  and  U.K.  (in  £  sterhng)  for  calendar 
years  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  IJ.K.  . 
Ee-exports  from  U.K. 


1938 

29,304,454 

13,134,791 

1,663,055 


1955 

132,902,585 

106,071,066 

7,728,600 


1956 

137,337,220 

118,843,804 

8,192,134 


1957 

131,841,041 

117,669,795 

4,949,881 


1958 

169,476,623 

97,866,192 

7,488,348 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Sea-going  Shipping.  Survey  of  the  Netherlands  mercantile  marine  : 


Ships  under  ^Netherlands  fla^  1  Jan,  1957  1  Jan.  1958 


(including  Netherlands  Antilles 

Capacity  in 

Capacity  in 

and  Surinam) 

Number 

1,000  ORT 

Number 

1,000  GRT 

Passenger  ships  .... 

36 

376 

39 

415 

Freight-passenger  ships  ^ 

72 

430 

69 

424 

Freighters  (500  GET  and  over) 

363 

1,771 

391 

1,963 

Freighters  (under  600  GET)  . 

867 

316 

963 

364 

Tankers  ..... 

147 

1,078 

148 

1,150 

Tugs . 

77 

15 

88 

18 

Dredgers  ..... 

77 

32 

97 

40 

Total  .... 

1,639 

4,018 

1,795 

4,374 

^  With  accommodation  for  IS  or  more  passengers. 


In  1957,  31,190  sea-going  ships  of  97,968,000  gross  tons  entered  Nether¬ 
lands  ports  (1956,  29,807  ships  of  92,820,000  gross  tons). 

Total  goods  traffic  by  sea-going  ships  in  1967  (with  1956  figures  in 
brackets),  in  1,000  metric  tons,  amounted  to  71,988  (67,784)  unloaded,  of 
which  38,134  (36,159)  were  imports  and  33,854  (31,625)  transit,  and  21,577 
(21,734)  loaded,  of  which  13,130  (13,079)  were  exports  and  8,427  (8,655) 
transit,  excluding  bunker  fuel. 

Inland  Shipping.  The  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  is 
6,765  km,  of  which  about  1,705  km  is  for  ships  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  and 
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more  metric  tons.  On  1  Jan.  1958  the  Netherlands  inland  fleet  was  com¬ 


posed  as  follows : 


Glass  of  tonnage 
21-99  tons 
100-199  tons 
200-299  tons 
300-399  tons 
400-699  tons 


Number 

Carrying 

Number 

Carrying 

of 

capacity  in 

of 

capacity  in 

Class  of  tonnage 

vessels 

1,000  m.t. 

vessels 

1,000  m.t. 

600-999  tons 

6,008 

349 

958 

756 

1,000-1,499  tons  . 

4,046 

638 

561 

730 

1,500  tons  and  over 

1,475 

354 

267 

549 

1,187 

407 

Total 

1,517 

757 

16,019 

4,441 

In  1957,  129m.  (1956,  123m.)  metric  tons  of  goods  were  transported  on 
rivers  and  canals,  of  which  78m.  (74m.)  in  international  trafSc.  Goods  trans¬ 
port  on  the  Rhine  (Lobith)  in  1957  amounted  to  18-3m.  (18-2m.)  metric  tons 
downstream  and  42-4m.  (40m.)  upstream. 

Railways.  All  railways  are  run  by  the  mixed  company  ‘The  Nether¬ 
lands  Railways  N.V.’  Length  of  line  in  1957  was  3,223  km,  of  which 
1,583  km  were  electrified.  The  last  steam  train  was  abolished  in  Jan.  1958. 
Passengers  carried  (1957),  189m.;  goods  transported,  25-2m.  metric  tons. 

Roads.  On  1  Jan.  1955  the  length  of  the  Netherlands  network  of 
classified  roads  was  13,147  km.  Buses  transported  in  1957,  624m.  passen¬ 
gers,  of  whom  259m.  in  local  traffic.  Number  of  motor  vehicles  on  1  Aug. 
1957:  Motor  cycles  and  tricycles,  180,000;  motorized  cycles,  750,000;  cars, 
375,676 ;  buses,  7,778 ;  trucks,  124,057 ;  others,  5,092. 

Telecommunications.  On  1  Jan.  1958  there  were  857,000  telephone 
connexions  and  1,318,000  apparatus. 

Wireless  receiving  sets  totalled  2,362,000  on  1  Jan.  1958;  in  addition, 
526,000  flvmilies  have  radio-redistribution.  Television  sets  totalled,  on 
1  June  1958,  308,000. 

Aviation.  The  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  (K.L.M.)  was  founded  on  7  Oct. 
1919.  The  company  now  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  143m.  guilders.  Revenue 
scheduled  traffic,  1957:  Passenger-km,  1,996m.  (1966,  1,737m.);  transport 
of  goods  (freight,  excess  baggage  and  mail  in  ton-km),  79m.  (73m.). 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  gulden  (guilder,  florin)  of  100  cents.  The 
official  rate  of  exchange  is  £1  =  10-64  guilders  since  23  Sept.  1949. 

Legal  tender  are  bank-notes,  currency  notes  of  2^  and  1  guilder,  silver 
2J-guilder  pieces,  silver  1-guilder  pieces,  nickel  26-cent  pieces,  silver  and 
nickel  10-oent  pieces,  bronze  6-oent  pieces  and  bronze  l-cent  pieces. 

The  Netherlands  Bank,  founded  as  a  private  institution,  was  nationalized 
on  1  Aug.  1948,  the  shareholders  receiving,  for  a  share  of  1,000  guilders,  a 
security  of  2,000  guilders  on  the  2^%  National  Debt.  Since  1863  the  bank 
has  the  sole  right  of  issuing  bank-notes.  The  bank  does  the  same  business 
as  other  banks,  but  with  more  guarantees.  The  capital  amounts  to  20m. 
guilders.  Note  circulation,  22  Sept.  1958,  4,039m.  guilders,  and  on  30  Dec. 
1957,  4,203m.  guilders.  A  currency  reorganization  was  carried  out  on  25 
Sept.  1945. 

In  the  year  1957  the  state  post  office  savings  bank  had  deposits  of 
662-2m.  guilders  and  withdrawals  of  666-lm.  guilders.  Private  savings 
banks:  Deposits,  l,041-8m.  guflders;  withdrawals,  1, 101 -Om.  guilders. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  the  metric  denomina¬ 
tions  were  adopted  in  the  Netherlands  in  1820. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  the  Nethehlands  in  Great  Britain  (38  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W.7) 

Ajnbassador.  A.  W.  C.  Baron  Beiitinck  van  Schoonheten  (accredited  30 
Oct.  1958). 

Counsellor.  C.  W.  Baron  van  Boetzelaer  van  Asperen. 

First  Secretaries.  R.  S.  N.  Baron  van  der  Peltz;  H.  A.  Hoogendoorn, 
M.V.O.  [Press);  N.  Brat  [Consular  Section). 

Naval  Attache.  Capt.  R.  M.  Crommelin. 

Military  Attache.  Lieut. -Col.  J.  L.  HoUertt. 

Air  Attachd.  (Vacant.) 

Commercial  Counsellor.  Dr  H.  van  Blankenstein. 

Commercial  Secretaries.  Dr  H.  Ch.  E.  van  Ede  van  der  Pals;  S.  C. 
van  Nispen. 

Agricultural  Attache.  Dr  Tj.  Bakker. 

Civil  Air  Attache.  Dr  D.  Goedhuis. 

Financial  Attache.  Dr  P.  C.  Witte. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Cardiff, 
Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Sunderland  and  other  places. 

The  Netherlands  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Australia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Domi¬ 
nican  Republic,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  India,  Iran, 
Irish  Republic,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Morocco, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Paldstan,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab 
Republic,  U.S.A.,  Uruguay,  Vatican,  Venzuela,  Yugoslavia;  and  lega¬ 
tions  in  Afghanistan,  Bolivia,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Costa 
Rica,  Czechoslovakia,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Hungary,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Malaya,  New  Zealand, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Philippines,  Rumania,  Sudan. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Netherlands 

Ambassador.  Sir  Paul  Mason,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.  (accredited  8  Sept. 
1964). 

Counsellors.  R.  G.  A.  Etherington  Smith;  G.  AV.  Kirk,  C.M.G.  [Com¬ 
mercial). 

First  Secretaries.  C.  L.  S.  Cope;  J.  P.  May;  S.  Oates;  M.  WhaUey 
Taylor,  M.B.E.;  H.  Lenty  [Commercial) ;  W.  H.  Marsh  [Labour);  Miss  M.  I. 
Mackie,  M.A^.O.  [Information.) 

Naval  AttacM.  Capt.  D.  Sanderson,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

Air  and  Military  AttacM.  Wing  Cdr  P.  J.  Halford,  A.F.C. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistioal  Information.  The  ‘Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statiatiek’  at  the  Hague,  is 
the  official  Netherlands  statistical  service.  Director-General  of  Statistical  Frol.  Dr  Ph.  J. 
Idenburg. 

The  Bureau  was  founded  in  1899.  Prior  to  that  year,  statistical  publications  were 
compiled  by  the  ‘Oentrale  Oommisaie  voor  de  Statistiek,’  the  ‘Vereniging  voor  Staathuis- 
houdkunde  en  Statistiek’  and  various  government  departments.  These  activities  have 
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gradually  been  taken  over  and  co-ordinated  by  the  Central  Bureau,  which  now  compiles 
practically  all  government  statistics. 

Its  current  publications  include  : 

Jaarcijfers  voor  Nederland  (Statistical  Year  Book).  From  1923/24  (preceded  by  Jaarcijfers 
vooT  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden,  1898-1922);  latest  issue,  1953/54 
Statistisck  zakboek  (Pocket  Year  Book).  From  1899/1924  (1  vol.);  latest  issue  1957 
Maandschrift  van  het  C.B.S.  (Monthly  Bulletin).  From  1906 
Results  of  the  Second  Census  of  Industries,  1950 

Results  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  Population  and  Housing,  31  May,  1917 

Maandstatistiek  van  de  in-,  uit-  en  doorvoer  (monthly  statemeTU  of  the  import,  export  and  transit 
trade).  From  1917 

Statistical  and  Econometric  Studies.  Quarterly,  from  1946 
Benelux  Information.  See  p.  829 

Other  Official  Publications 

Digest  of  the  Netherlands,  1958.  Published  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Afiairs.  The  Hague, 
i958 

Economische  Voorlichting  (Economic  Information  Service).  Weekly.  The  Hague 
Netherlands  Economic  Development,  1915-55.  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs.  ITie  Hague, 
1955 

Staatsalmanak  voor  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden.  Annual.  The  Hague 
Siaatsblad  van  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden.  The  Hague 
Staatscourant  (State  Gazette).  The  Hague 

Yijftig  Jaren.  Officieel  gedenkboek  ter  gelegenheid  van  het  gouden  regeringsjubileum  van  E.M. 
Koningin  Wilhelmina.  Amsterdam,  1948 

Holland’s  Economy;  a  statistical  portrait.  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Government 
Economic  Information  Service.  The  Hague,  1953 
Road  to  Recovery :  the  Marshall  Plan,  its  importance  for  the  Netherlands  and  European  co¬ 
ordination.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflairs.  The  Hague,  1954 
Report  on  Agriculture  in  the  Netherlands  for  1956.  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  The  Hague,  1958 
Franks,  H.  G.,  Holland  as  an  Industrial  Country;  the  story  of  a  national  achievement.  The 
Hague,  1957 

Veen,  J.  v.,  Land  Below  Sea  Level;  Holland  in  its  agelong  fight  against  the  waters.  The  Hague, 
1955 

Non-Official  Publications 

Amsterdamsche  Bank ;  Econornisch  kwartaal-overzicht 
N eder lands che  Bank.  Annual  Report 
Ratterdamsche  Bankvereeniging.  Quarterly  Review 

Bosch  Kemper,  M.  J.  de,  De  tegenwoordige  staat  van  Nederland.  Utrecht,  1950 
Cassell's  Dutch-English,  English-Dutch  Dictionary.  London,  1952 
Fruin,  J.  A.,  De  N ederlandsche  wetboeken.  The  Hague,  1952 

Gosses,  I.  H.,  and  Japikse,  N.,  Handbook  tot  de  staatkundige  geschiedenis  van  Nederland. 
3rd  ed.  The  Hague,  1947 

Jansonius,  H.,  Qroot  N ederlands-Bngels  Woordenboek.  2  vols.  Leiden,  1950-51 
Koot,  T.,  The  Spell  of  the  Netherlands.  Haarlem,  1952 

Leeuwen,  W.  L.  M.  B.  van,  Honderd  jaar  Nederland,  1818-1948.  Hengelo,  1948 
Maltha,  D.  J.,  Agriculture  in  the  Netherlands.  Amsterdam,  1947 
Mulder,  O.  J.  A.,  Handboek  der  geografie  van  Nederland.  5  vols.  Zwolle,  1949-55 
Oud,  P.  J.,  Het  constitutioneel  recht  van  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden.  Zwolle,  1947. — Het 
jongste  verleden;  Parlementaire  geschiedenis  van  Nederland,  1918-10.  6  vols.  Assen, 

1948-51 

Pyttersen's  Staatsalmanak  voor  iedereen.  Zaltbommel,  annual,  from  1899 
Vandenbosoh,  A.,  and  Eldersveld,  S.  J.,  Government  of  the  Netherlands.  Lexington,  1947 

National  Library.  De  Konlnkllike  Bibliotheek,  Lange  Voorhout  34,  The  Hague. 
Director :  Dr  L.  Bnimmel. 


OVERSEAS  PARTS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

Por  the  constitutional  position  of  the  overseas  parts  of  the  Kingdoni  of 
the  Netherlands,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  29  Dec.  1954,  see  p.  1243. 

SURINAM 

Netherlands  Guiana  or  Surinam  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  South 
America  between  1°  50'  and  6°  T  N.  lat.  and  53°  59'  and  58°  2'  W.  long., 
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and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  rivers 
Marowijne,  Lawa,  Litani  and  the  !L.oele-Koele  creek,  which  separate  it  from 
Trench  Guiana,  on  the  west  by  the  rivers  Corantijne,  Coeroeni  and  Koetari, 
which  separate  it  from  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  south  by  inaccessible 
forests  and  savannas,  which  separate  it  from  Brazil. 

At  the  peace  of  Breda,  in  1667,  between  England  and  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands,  Sminam  was  assigned  to  the  Netherlands  in  exchange  for  the  colony 
of  New  Netherland  in  North  America,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Westminster  of  Feb.  1674.  Since  then  Surinam  has  been  twice  in  the 
possession  of  England,  1799-1802,  when  it  was  restored  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  and  1804-16,  when  it  was  returned  according  to  the  Convention  of 
London  of  13  Aug.  1814,  confirmed  at  the  peace  of  Paris  of  20  Nov.  1815. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Governor  is  the  representative  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  head  of  the  Government.  The  ministers  are  responsible  to  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  {Staten  van  Suriname).  There  is  a  ministry  of  9  ministers  and 
an  Advisory  Council  of  6  members,  both  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The 
Legislative  Council  (21  members)  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a  4-year  period. 

Surinam  is  divided  into  7  districts :  Paramaribo  (urban  district),  Com- 
mewijne,  Coronie,  Marowijne,  Nickerie,  Saramacca,  Suriname. 

Governor.  J.  van  Tilburg  (appointed  11  Feb.  1956). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  142,822  sq.  km.  Registered  popu- 
ation  (end  of  1957),  236,000;  and  an  estimated  22,000  Bush  Negroes  and 
3,700  aboriginal  Indians  living  in  the  forests.  The  capital,  Paramaribo,  had 
about  103,000  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  1956. 

Vital  statistics  (1957) :  Births,  10,600;  deaths,  2,200. 

RELIGION.  There  is  entire  rehgious  hherty.  At  the  end  of  1953  the 
numbers  of  the  different  rehgious  bodies  were:  Reformed  and  Lutheran, 
18,000;  Moravian  Brethren,  41,000;  Roman  Catholics,  39,000 ;  Jews,  400; 
Moslems,  59,000;  Hindus,  52,000;  Confucians,  3,000 ;  others,  6,000. 

EDUCATION.  There  were  on  1  Jan.  1957,  165  schools  with  together 
48,000  pupils.  There  are  also  39  mission  schools  for  Indians  and  Bush 
Negroes  with  1,220  pupils. 

JUSTICE,  There  is  a  court  of  justice,  whose  members  are  nominated  by 
the  Sovereign.  There  are  3  cantonal  courts. 

WELFARE.  For  reheving  pauperism  the  Government  subsidizes 
orphanages  and  other  rehgious  or  philanthropical  institutions,  and  maintains 
an  almshouse. 

DEFENCE.  The  Netherlands  forces  in  Surinam  con.sist  of  artihery, 
tanks  and  infantry. 

FINANCE.  The  expenditure  and  the  local  revenue  (derived  from  im¬ 
port,  export  and  excise  duties,  taxes  on  houses  and  estates,  personal  imposts 
and  some  indirect  taxes),  are  shown  as  follows  (in  1,000  Surinam  guilders, 
for  calendar  years) : 

1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956 »  1957 »  1958i 

Revenue.  .  27,343  32,900  35,307  38,800  42,600  45,000  63,300  63,100 

Expenditure  .  27,307  29,200  36,811  41,600  43,000  47,000  63,500  63,800 

^  EstiruatRS. 
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The  expenditures  over  the  years  1949-52  include  capital  expenditure, 
which  is  covered  partly  by  loans. 


PRODUCTION.  Agriculture  is  restricted  to  some  districts  of  the 
alluvial  coastal  zone ;  cultivated  area,  about  40,000  hectares.  The  staple 
food  crop  is  rice. 


Principal  products  (in 

1,000  units) : 

1966 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Sugar  (kg) 

7,037 

8,405  Bum  50%  (litres) 

486 

714 

Cocoa  (kg) 

135 

159  Molasses  (litres). 

2,152 

4,084 

CofEee  (kg) 

272 

407  Oranges  (pieces) 

.  40,000 

32,132 

Paddy  (kg) 

71,182 

54,997  Grapefruit  (pieces) 

.  11,000 

5,833 

Maize  on  cobs  (kg) 

1,263 

743  Tubers  (kg) 

3,100 

3,044 

Bananas  (bunches) 

218 

174  Coconuts  (pieces) 

9,500 

10,549 

The  production  of  gold  in  1957  was  203  kg;  of  balata,  181  metric  tons. 
In  1957  there  were  34,400  head  of  cattle,  10,570  sheep  and  goats,  5,220 
pigs,  150  carabous,  550  horses,  660  mules  and  donkeys. 


COMMERCE.  Imports  and  exports  for  calendar  years  (in  1,000  Suri¬ 
nam  guilders) : 

1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Imports  45,833  56,466  64,256  51,959  61,610  62,551  73,064 

Exports.  39,709  46,852  50,053  56,183  49,684  67,873  63,768 

Principal  exports  (value  in  1,000  Surinam  guilders)  in  1957 :  Rice, 
11,250  metric  tons  (2,727);  oranges,  12,526,000  pieces  (316);  grapefruit, 
6,938,000  pieces  (334);  coffee,  289  metric  tons  (693);  balata,  188  metric 
tons  (377) ;  bauxite,  3,378,000  metric  tons  (52,022) ;  timber,  45,358  cu. 
metres  (5,841) ;  apparel  for  men,  37  metric  tons  (488).  The  greater  part  of 
the  bauxite  production  was  exported  to  the  U.S.A. 

Principal  countries  of  imports  in  1957  (in  1,000  Surinam  guilders) : 
U.S.A.  (24,176),  Netherlands  (24,303),  Trinidad  (6,810),  U.K.  (4,809), 
Germany  (3,007).  Exports  went  mainly  to  the  U.S.A.  (47,620),  Nether¬ 
lands  (5,713)  and  Canada  (4,175). 

Total  trade  of  Surinam  -with  the  U.K.  (in  £  sterhng,  British  Board  of 
Trade  returns) : 


1964 

1955 

1956 

1967 

1958 

Imports  to  tr.K. 

8,495 

9,305 

24,664 

1,820 

8,138 

Exports  from  U.K.  . 

.  691,620 

630,690 

893,739 

822,986 

994,718 

Re-exports  from  U.K. 

33,567 

17,277 

18,721 

23,817 

14,573 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  The  Royal  Netherlands  Steamship 
Co.  plies  between  Amsterdam  and  Paramaribo,  and  New  York,  Baltimore 
and  Paramaribo.  Regular  sailings  are  made  to  Georgetown,  Ciudad  Bolivar 
and  most  Caribbean  ports.  The  Surinam  Navigation  Co.  has  services  from 
Paramaribo  to  Georgetown  and  Cayenne,  and  once  a  month  to  the  Caribbean 
area.  A  French  and  an  Italian  company  maintain  passenger  services  to 
Europe.  The  Alcoa  Steamship  Co.  has  a  fortnightly  service  to  New  York, 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk. 

In  1957  there  entered  1,327  vessels  of  3,411,000  gross  register  tons,  and 
cleared  1,325  vessels  of  3,430,000  gross  register  tons. 

Roads.  There  are  about  600  km  of  main  roads,  principally  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paramaribo  and  the  settlements  along  the  rivers.  There  are 
two  roads  leading  from  Paramaribo,  one  to  the  bauxite  centre  of  Smalkalden 
(29  km)  and  Paranam  (30  km)  and  the  other  to  the  airport  of  Zandery 
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(49  km),  pother  main  road  nms  across  the  districts  of  Saramacca  (71  km) 
and  Coronie  (68  km),  a  fourth  across  the  Commewijne  district  (41  km) 
and  a  fifth  in  the  Marowijne  district,  from  the  bauxite  centre  Moenso  to 
Albina  (45  km). 

In  1957  there  were  9,991  registered  motor  vehicles  in  Surinam,  including 
2,360  passenger  cars,  731  lorries,  97  buses  and  547  motor-cycles. 

Railway.  There  is  only  one  railway,  with  a  single  track  extending  83 
miles  from  Paramaribo  to  Kabelstation. 

Post.  In  1957  there  were  3,883  telephones. 

Aviation.  The  Pan  American  World  Airways  Inc.  has  a  regular  service 
New  York-Buenos  Aires  via  Paramaribo.  K.L.M.  (Royal  Dutch  Airlines) 
has  regular  services  between  Paramaribo  and  Cura9ao  thrice  a  week,  alter¬ 
natively  via  Georgetown  and  Caracas,  and  from  Cura9ao  via  Montreal  or 
New  York  to  Amsterdam  thrice  a  week;  also  once  a  week  to  Amsterdam 
via  Santa  Maria.  Air  France  has  a  weekly  service  Guadeloupe-Cayenne  via 
Paramaribo.  The  airport  is  at  Zandery,  49  km  south  of  Paramaribo. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING.  Pre-war  Netherlands  coins  are  legal 
tender.  Surinam  florin  paper  notes  ranging  from  5  to  1,000  Surinam  florins 
serve  as  legal  tender  for  aU  private  and  government  debts.  Currency  notes 
of  fl.1-00  and  fi.2-50  are  issued  by  the  Government.  US|1  is  equivalent 
to  1-90  Surinam  florins;  £1  sterling  to  5-32  S.fi.,  and  1  Netherlands  florin 
to  0-5013  S.fl. 

There  are  operating  the  Central  Bank  of  Surinam;  the  Surinaamsche 
Bank,  the  HoUandscho  Bank-Unie  and  the  O.R.G.  Vervuurt’s  Banking 
Corporation,  Ltd,  which  are  commercial  banks ;  the  Surinam  People’s  Credit 
Bank,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government;  Surinaamse 
Postspaarbank  (post  savings  bank) ;  Surinaamse  Hypotheekbank  N.V. 
(mortgage  bank) ;  Surinaamse  Investeringsmij  N.V.  (investments  bank) ; 
Agentschap  van  de  Mij  tot  financiering  van  het  National  Herstel  N.V. 
(long-term  investments). 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Infokmation,  The  Algemeen  Burean  voor  de  Statistiek  in  Paramaribo  was 
established  on  1  Jan.  1947.  Its  publications  comprise  trade  statistics,  Surinam  in  Figures 
(including,  from  1953,  the  former  Handelsstatistiek)  and  Statistische  Berichten, 

GouvememerUsblad  van  Suriname, 

Reports  on  the  1950  Popidaiion  Census. 

Buiskool,  J.  A.  E.,  Surinaamsch  Staatsrecht.  Amsterdam,  1937 
Kruyer,  Q-.  J,,  Suriname  en  eijn  huurlanden,  Meppel,  1951 
Lichtveld,  L.,  Suriname's  nationale  aspiratie.  Paramaribo,  1953 
Tier,  E..  Tan,  Samerdeving  in  een  grensgebied.  The  Hague,  1949 

Schrieke,  B.  J.  0.,  and  Heemstra,  M.  J.  Baronesse  van  (ed.),  0ns  Eoninkrijk  in  Amerika.  The 
Hague,  1947 

Traa,  A.  van,  Suriname,  1900-40.  Deventer,  1946 
Warren  Nystrom,  J.,  Surinam,  New  Tork,  1942 


THE  NETHERLANDS  ANTILLES 

De  Nedeelaijdsb  Antillen 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  Netherlands  Antilles  consists  of  two 
groups  of  3  islands  each,  situated  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about  550  miles 
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apart.  The  total  area  is  989  sq.  km  and  the  population,  on  31  Dec.  1957, 
numbered  190,916. 


Leeward  Islands 
Ouraijao 
Aruba 
Bonaire 


Popula- 
Sq.  Ion  tion 
443  124,340 

190  57,213 

288  5,663 


Windward  Islands 
St  Maarten  (St  Martin) 
St  Eustatius  . 

Saba 


Popula- 
Sq.  km  tion 

34  1,558 

21  1,055 

13  1,087 


*  The  southern  part  belongs  to  the  Netherlands,  the  northern  to  Prance. 


In  1957,  6,578  births  and  957  deaths  were  registered. 


GOVERNMENT.  The  Netherlands  Antflles  enjoy  full  autonomy  in 
internal  affairs,  and  are  united  on  a  footing  of  equahty  with  the  Netherlands 
and  Surinam  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Sovereign  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  Head  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  and  is  represented  by  a  Governor. 

The  executive  power  in  internal  affairs  rests  with  the  Governor  and  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  who  together  form  the  government.  The  Ministers 
are  responsible  to  the  unicameral  legislature  {Staten).  This  consists  of  22 
members  (12  from  Cura5ao,  8  from  Aruba,  1  from  Bonaire,  1  from  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands)  and  is  elected  by  general  suffrage. 

^  The  executive  power  in  external  affairs  is  vested  in  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Edngdom,  in  which  the  Antilles  is  represented  by  a  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  with  full  voting  powers. 

In  1951  the  Netherlands  Antilles  Islands  Regulation  provided  for  self- 
government  of  each  of  the  4  insular  communities  Aruba,  Bonaire,  Cura9ao 
and  the  Windward  Islands.  The  autonomous  powers  of  the  insular  com¬ 
munities  are  divided  between  the  Island  Council  (elected  by  general  suffrage) 
Council  and  the  Lieut.-Govemor  (Gezaghebber),  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  maintaining  public  peace  and  order. 

Governor.  Drs  A.  B.  Speekenbrink. 

Minister.  E.  Jonckheer  (appointed  Dec.  1954,  re-appointed  Oct. 


1  (1957).  Schools  numbered  175,  with  43,268  pupils  and 

of  10  Aruba  had  16  cinemas  uith  a  seating  capacity 

Dutch  is  the  official  language.  Spanish  and  English  are  also  spoken. 
^  addition  a  hngua  franca,’  Papiamento,  has  evolved  out  of  Spanish, 
Dutch  and  some  other  languages. 

^  ECONOMY.  The  economy  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles  is  almost  entirelv 
a  one-commodity  economy,  as  it  is  based  on  the  refining  of  oil  imported 
trom  Venezuela  to  Cura9ao  and  Aruba.  About  30%  and  40%  of  the  gain- 
ffilly  occupied  are  working  at  the  refineries  or  their  shipping  e'stabhshments. 

activities  of  the  oil  companies  (affifiated  to  the  Roval 
Dutch/Shell  and  the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey),  the  prosperity  on  Curacao 
and  Aruba  is  great  in  comparison  with  the  other  islands. 

addition  to  oil  refining,  Curasao  and  Aruba  rank  high  in  shipping  and 
t  ade.  Almost  all  jiroducts  needed  for  consumption  and  production  are 
imported.  The  tourist  industry  is  being  developed. 

Bonaire  and  the  3  Windward  Islands  are  of  little  economic  importance. 
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FINANCE.  The  central  budget  showed  in  1958  revenue  of  50,280,000 
Antilles  guilders,  and  expenditures  of  60,156,000  (estimates);  revenue, 
1957,  44,433,016;  expenditure,  42,802,479.  The  separate  budget  of 
Cura9ao  balanced  at  39m.  guilders  in  1958;  that  of  Aruba  at  23m. 

The  official  rate  of  exchange  is  £1  =  5-34  Netherlands  Antilles  guilders. 

TRADE  (1957).  Total  imports  (in  1,000  Antilles  guilders) :  Cura9ao, 
971,043;  Aruba,  841,562.  Total  exports:  Cura9ao,  808,870;  Aruba, 
832,988.  Exports  of  oil  products :  Cura9ao,  797,504;  Aruba,  829,403. 

Total  trade  between  the  Netherlands  Antilles  and  the  U.K.  in  £  sterling 
(British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1968 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  14,465,456  33,658,672  31,542,844  30,726,316  23,656,040 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  646,620  12,641,214  14,073,138  15,498,470  15,977,097 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  22,569  169,318  442,375  46,964  87,976 

The  Eree-Zones  Ordinance  of  1956  has  established  free  zones  in  the  ports 
of  Cura9ao  and  Aruba. 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  There  entered  the  port  of  Cura9ao, 
in  1957,  7,680  vessels  of  64,612,000  gross  tons;  Aruba,  3,787  vessels  of 
34,630,000  gross  tons. 

Roads.  In  1955  the  Netherlands  Antilles  had  765  km  of  surfaced  high¬ 
way,  distributed  as  follows:  Cura9ao,  378;  Aruba,  290;  Bonaire,  55;  St 
Maarten,  30;  St  Eustatius,  5;  Saba,  7.  Number  of  motor  vehicles  (31 
Dec.  1966) :  12,384  in  Cura9ao,  7,000  in  Aruba. 

Post.  Number  of  telephones,  1968,  4,500  in  Cura9ao,  1,700  in  Aruba. 

British  Consul  for  Netherlands  Antilles  and  Surinam.  (Vacant.) 
(Guragao.) 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  information  Statistical  publicatious  (on  population,  trade,  cost  of  living,, 
etc.)  are  obtainable  on  request  from  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  WillerDStad,  Ouraqao, 
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NETHERLANDS  NEW  GUINEA 

Nedeelands-Niettw-Guinba 

The  western  part  of  New  Guinea  under  Dutch  sovereignty  is  situated, 
between  130°  and  141°  E.  long,  and  between  the  Equator  and  9°  S.  lat. 
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The  principal  islands  belonging  to  the  territory  of  New  Guinea  are :  to  the 
north,  the  Mapia,  Schouten  and  Padaido  Islands,  Noemfoor  and  Japen; 
in  the  west,  Misool,  Waigeo  and  Salawati;  and  in  the  south,  Komoran, 
Frederik  Hendrik  Island  and  Adi. 

New  Guinea  was  visited  by  Europeans  for  the  first  time  in  1627.  The 
country  was  given  its  name  by  Ynigo  Ortiz  de  Retez,  ^t^ho  sailed  along  the 
coast  in  1645  and  was  struck  by  the  Ukenesa  of  the  inhabitants  to  those  of 
Guinea  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
which  in  1602  acquired  a  commercial  monopoly  for  the  Indonesian  archi¬ 
pelago,  was  the  first  to  lay  a  claim  on  New  Guinea.  The  legal  successor  of 
the  company,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  introduced  regular  administra¬ 
tion.  New  Guinea  was  not  included  in  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to 
Indonesia  in  1949;  subsequent  negotiations  between  the  Netherlands  and 
Indonesia  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  political  status  of  this  territory. 
New  Guinea  has  therefore  remained  under  Dutch  sovereignty. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  the  territory  is  160,000  sq.  miles 
(416,000  sq.  km).  Population,  approximately  700,000,  of  whom  400,000 
are  imder  control  of  the  Government  (340,000  registered).  The  population 
consists  mainly  of  members  of  the  Papua  race,  a  branch  of  the  Melanoderm 
race.  The  Papuas  on  New  Guinea  are  divided  in  two  groups  :  the  pygmies, 
who  dwell  in  the  mountains,  and  the  taUer  tribes,  who  live  mainly  in  the 
plains.  There  are  hundreds  of  small  isolated  tribes,  each  with  its  own  lan¬ 
guage,  none  of  which  is  spoken  by  more  than  a  few  thousands  and  some  only 
by  a  few  hundred  people.  The  capital  is  HoUandia  (15,153  inhabitants  in 
1957). 

The  mainland  includes  some  of  the  largest  swamps  in  the  world  as  well 
as  large  and  high  ranges  of  mountains,  with  some  peaks  above  12,000  ft 
(Carstensz  peak  15,120  ft,  Juliana  peak  14,100  ft,  Wilhelmina  peak  14,250 
ft).  Owing  to  this  height,  snow  and  glaciers  are  to  be  found  in  the  central 
mountains  of  this  tropical  country.  The  soil  in  the  mountains  is  mostly 
poor,  and  owing  to  the  heavy  rains,  subject  to  erosion.  In  the  valleys  the 
soil  is  better,  especially  in  the  north,  but  several  valleys  and  plains  are 
swampy.  The  largest  swamps  are  to  be  found  in  the  south.  Some  large 
rivers  descend  from  the  central  mountains  to  the  north  as  well  as  the  south 
coasts.  The  climate  is  moist  with  temperatures  between  73°  and  87°  F. 
in  the  plains;  in  the  southern  part  nearest  to  the  Austrahan  mainland, 
temperatures  during  the  winter  sometimes  faU  to  66°  F. 

Administration.  The  administration  is  exercised  by  a  governor,  assisted 
by  a  government  council,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  departments. 
The  governor  and  this  council  are  advised  in  all  affairs  concerning  the 
population  by  a  special  office,  and  by  a  cormcil  for  education.  As  soon  as 
conditions  permit  a  New  Guinea  assembly  wiU  be  elected.  Local  advisory 
councils  have  been  instituted  in  6  districts. 

Governor.  Dr  P.  J.  Platteel. 

Education.  Primary  education  is  carefully  graded,  rising  from  ‘  civiliza¬ 
tion  schools’  and  village  schools  (together  numbering  567  in  1957)  to  con¬ 
tinuation  schools,  elementary  and  advanced  elementary  schools,  followed 
by  secondary  and  vocational  schools. 

Production.  A  mixed  British,  Dutch  and  U.S.  company  is  producing 
petroleum  in  the  Vogelkop  area.  Several  oilfields  have  been  proved; 
production  at  present  comes  from  the  Klamono,  Wasian  and  Mogoi  fields. 
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Output  in  1967  was  331,725  metric  tons.  A  pipeline  (60  miles)  from 
Wasian  and  Mogoi  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Moetoeri  in  the  MacCluer  Gulf 
came  into  use  in  1954. 

Rich  deposits  of  nickel  and  cobalt  were  discovered  in  1956  on  the  island 
of  Waigeo. 

Some  small  industries  produce  for  the  home  market.  A  modern  saw¬ 
mill  (annual  output,  12,000  cu.  metres)  at  Manoluvani  started  production 
in  1957.  Experiments  on  extending  the  production  of  rice,  sago  and  other 
agricultural  products  are  under  way.  The  first  rice  crop  on  an  experimental 
polder  in  the  Koembe  area  near  Merauke  was  harvested  in  1956;  the  polder 
was  completed  in  1967. 


Trade.  Exports  consist  mainly  of  oU,  copra  and  forest  produce. 

Total  trade  between  Netherlands  New  Guinea  and  the  U.K.  in  £  sterling 
(British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Imports  to  U.K. 

3,333 

14,743 

23,243 

669,605 

28,828 

45,946 

36,313 

Exports  from  U.K.  . 

.  597,888 

552,300 

495,401 

533,593 

228,927 

Re-exports  from  U.K. 

8,145 

6,608 

22,979 

6,310 

5,287 

4,985 

Books  of  Reference 

Vademecum  voor  Ned.  N.  Guinea.  Nieuw  Guinea  Instituut,  Rotterdam,  1956 
Report  on  Netherlands  New  Quinea  prepared  for  the  United  Nations.  Annual  from  1951 
Rapport  over  de  toekomstige  orUioikkeling  van  Nederlands  Nieuw  Guinea.  2  vols.  Inter¬ 
departmental  Committee,  The  Hague,  1953 
'Sieui  ,W.G.,  Nieuw  Ouvnea.  3  vols.  The  Hague,  1954 
Verhoefl,  H.  G.,  Netherlands  New  Guinea.  The  Hague,  1958 


NICARAGUA 

REPdBLicA  DE  Nicaragua 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  new  constitution  of  Nicaragua  of  1  Nov.  1950  vests  the  legislative 
power  in  a  Congress  of  2  Houses  consisting  of  42  deputies  elected  for  6 
years,  and  16  senators  (plus  ex-presidents  of  the  republic,  who  are  appouited 
for  life)  elected  for  6  years,  all  by  popular  state-wide  vote.  The  President 
is,  nominally,  elected  for  6  years.  Voters  are  males  over  18  years  of  age  who 
can  read  and  write  and  all  other  males  over  21.  The  constitution  grants 
citizenship  to  women  over  18  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write,  but  leaves 
the  granting  of  the  franchise  to  the  decision  of  the  legislature.  Nicaragua 
uses  the  Australian  baUot  (f.e.,  not  ballots  printed  by  the  pohtical  parties). 

President.  Col.  Luis  A.  Somoza  Debayle,  son  of  the  late  President,  Gen. 
Anastasio  Somoza,  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  complete  his  father’s 
term  of  office  when  the  general  was  assassinated  on  29  Sept.  1966.  He 
was  formally  elected  President  on  3  Feb.  1957.  Gen.  Somoza  had  been 
elected  by  Congress  on  7  May  1960,  following  the  sudden  death  of  his  uncle. 
President  Roman  y  Reyes,  and  re-elected  at  the  general  election,  21  May 
1950;  he  had  been  President  from  1937  to  1947. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr  Oscar  Sevilla  Sacasa. 

The  President  has  a  cabinet  of  ministers,  who  are  heads  of  the  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  republic  is  divided  into  16  ‘departments’  and  1  ‘comarca’ 
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(National  District),  each  of  which  is  under  a  pohtical  head  (appointed  by 
the  President),  who  has  supervision  of  finance,  instruction  and  other  matters. 
The  departments  have  no  local  legislatures.  The  Mosquito  Reserve  now 
forms  part  of  the  departments  of  Zelaya  and  Rio  San  Juan. 

On  18  Feb.  1916  the  Bryan-Chamarro  treaty  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States  was  signed,  under  which  the  U.S.  in  return  for  $3m.  acquired 
the  option  for  a  canal  route  through  Nicaragua  and  also  a  naval  base  in  the 
Bay  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  Com  Island  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
It  was  ratified  by  Nicaragua  on  7  April  1916  and  by  the  U.S.  on  24  June 
1926. 

National  flag;  blue,  white,  blue;  with  the  coat  of  arms  on  the  white 
stripe. 

National  anthem:  Salve  a  ti  Nicaragua  (words  by  S.  Ibarra  Mayorga, 
AREA  AND  POPULATION 

Area  estimated  at  148,000  sq.  km  (57,143  sq.  miles),  with  a  coastline  of 
336  miles  on  the  Atlantic  and  219  miles  on  the  Pacific.  The  1950  census 
showed  a  population  of  1,057,023;  density,  7-14  per  sq.  km;  1957  estimate, 
1,331,000. 

Nicaragua  is  the  largest  in  area  and  most  thinly  populated  of  the 
Central  American  republics.  Crude  birth  rate,  1954,  43-1  per  1,000  popula¬ 
tion;  crude  death  rate,  9-6;  infantile  mortahty  rate,  74-5  per  1,000  hve 
births;  crude  maiTiag:e  rate  (1952),  4-11  per  1,000  population. 

About  69%  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  western  half  of  the  country,  on 
the  Pacific  slopes.  The  two  halves  differ  greatly  in  many  respects,  and  there 
is  httle  communication  between  them,  the  jomney  by  trail  and  river  being 
slow  and  difficult,  though  progress  is  being  made. 

The  people  of  the  western  half  of  the  repubhc  are  principally  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  Indian  extraction,  some  of  pure  Spanish  descent  and  many 
Indians.  The  population  of  the  eastern  half  is  composed  mainly  of  Mosquito 
and  Zambo  Indians  and  Negroes  from  Jamaica  and  other  islands  of  the 
Caribbean.  Immigration  has  been  severely  restricted,  since  1930,  for 
Chinese,  Turks,  Arabs,  Negroes  and  Jews.  The  main  ethnic  groups  in  1965 
were:  Mestizo,  68%;  white,  15%;  negro,  9%;  indio,  5%. 

There  are  123  municipahties,  of  which  98  have  from  2,000  to  60,000 
inhabitants.  The  capital  is  Managua,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  with  (1954)  176,569  inhabitants;  Leon,  59,107;  Matagalpa,  58,093; 
Jinotega,  41,706;  Granada,  35,976 ;  Masaya,  35,591 ;  Chinandega,  24,908. 
and  Bluefields,  16,623. 

RELIGION 

The  prevailing  form  of  rehgion  is  Roman  Cathoho,  but  there  is  complete 
religious  hberty.  The  repubhc  constitutes  1  archbishopric  and  ecclesiastical 
provmce  (Nicaragua)  with  the  seat  at  Managua.  There  are  4  bishoprics, 
Leon,  Granada,  Bluefields  and  Matagalpa.  Protestants  number  about 
40,000. 

EDUCATION 

There  were  (1954)  2,008  state  elementary  schools,  7  normal  schools  42 
secondary  schools,  6  professional  schools,  2,093  mixed  (urban  and  rural) 
schools,  49  other  schools  and  1  imiversity.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
A  1^2,720.  imterate  persons,  of  ah  ages,  number  about 

65-5  /o  oi  the  population.  Secondary  education,  neither  obhgatory  nor  free. 
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is  being  carried  on  by  private  individuals,  with  government  assistance  in  the 
form  of  grants  and  numerous  scholarships.  Nicaragua’s  imiversity  is  at 
Leon,  with  a  school  of  engineering  at  Managua.  There  is  also  a  mihtary 
academy. 

Cinemas.  Cinemas  numbered  71  in  1955,  with  seating  capacity  of  71,156. 

Newspapers.  There  are  11  daily  newspapers. 

JUSTICE 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  at  Managua, 
6  chambers  of  second  instance  (Leon,  Masaya,  Granada,  Matagalpa  and 
Bluefields),  and  153  judges  of  inferior  tribunals. 

FINANCE 


Revenue  and  expenditure  for  5  fiscal  years,  ending  30  June,  in  cordobas ; 
exchange  rate  in  July,  1955,  was  devalued  from  20  cents  U.S.,  to  14-2857 
cents : 


1954-55^ 

1955-561 

1956-67' 

1957-68' 

1958-59 ' 

Eevenne . 

209,836,000 

260,000,000 

258,200,000 

264,100,000 

265,546,000 

Expenditure 

.  232,652,000 

260,000,000 

278,200,000 

288,500,000 

288,966,143 

‘  Estimate. 


The  1959  budget  includes  C$2-6m.  increase  in  the  Ministry  of  Economy 
(housing  fund)  and  8-6m.  extra  between  education,  public  works  and  health, 
with  reductions  elsewhere.  The  apparent  deficit  will  be  met  out  of  previous 
surpluses,  which  total  C$29-lm. 

The  practice  of  borrowing  heavily  from  the  National  Bank  resulted  in  a 
debt  of  28-25m.  cordobas,  which,  1950,  was  funded  for  25  years. 

By  an  agreement  reached  in  1911  between  the  Government  and  the 
British  bondholders,  modified  and  extended  in  1917  and  1920,  customs 
receipts  and  certain  other  revenues  are  collected  by  the  Collector-General  of 
Customs  (who  must  be  an  American)  and  apphed  by  a  High  Commission  of 
2  members  (the  Nicaraguan  Minister  of  Finance,  as  President,  and  the  Col¬ 
lector-General  of  Customs)  to  the  payment  of  the  external  debt,  the  balance 
being  turned  over  to  the  Government. 

The  sterling  portion  of  Nicaragua’s  external  debt  was  redeemed  on  15 
Oct.  1953 ;  the  face  value  originally  was  £254,500  but  it  had  been  largely 
repatriated.  The  external  debt  at  the  end  of  1956  was  US$ll-6m.  (mainly 
International  Bank  loans);  the  internal  debt  at  30  Nov.  1956  was 
17,732,866  cordobas. 

A  pilot  Social  Security  scheme  to  which  8,500  government  and  bank 
employees  subscribe,  in  the  Managua  area,  was  started  on  10  Feb.  1957. 

DEFENCE 

The  National  Guard  (which  functions  as  the  police  force  and  the  army) 
numbers  220  officers  and  some  3,000  other  ranks,  besides  4,000  in  the  trained 
reserve.  Period  of  enhstment,  3  years,  but  mUitary  service  may  be  made 
compulsory  at  any  time. 

Coastguard  boats  patrol  the  east  and  west  coast  to  prevent  smuggling. 

Formed  in  June  1938  as  the  Nicaraguan  Army  Air  Force,  the  air  force 
has  been  independent  since  1947  when  it  received  a  small  number  of  piston- 
engined  F-51D  Mustang  fighters  and  F-47D  Thunderbolt  fighter-bombers 
from  the  U.S.A.  A  few  of  these  remain  in  service,  but  the  air  force  is 
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primarily  a  transport  and  training  organization,  using  C-47  and  C-45  twin- 
engined  transports  and  various  single-engined  trainers  of  U.S.  design. 

PRODUCTION 

Of  the  total  land  area  (about  36"5m.  acres),  about  17-5m.  acres  are  under 
timber,  0-9m.  acres  are  used  for  grazing  and  2-lm.  acres  are  arable.  A 
survey  in  1964  showed  that  of  the  latter  only  1,044,000  acres  were  actively 
cultivated,  500,000  in  annual  crops  such  as  corn,  cotton,  rice  and  the  remainder 
in  perennial  crops  like  coffee  and  sugar  cane.  Five-sevenths  of  the  working 
population  are  in  agriculture.  A  Natural  Resources  Law  came  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  17  April  1968. 

Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of  national  wealth, 
finding  work  for  65%  of  the  labour  force,  and  furnishing,  1950,  40%  of  the 
gross  national  product  of  S147m.  There  are  big  plans  to  increase  its  efficiency 
by  means  of  irrigation  schemes  depending  on  the  Tipitapa  and  Tuma  rivers. 
The  principal  production  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  republic  was  formerly 
bananas,  but  the  exports  in  1954  were  only  576,831  stems,  which  is  about 
the  current  yearly  average.  Since  then  the  National  Development  Institute 
has  begun  to  help  new  planting  of  bananas  and  of  cacao,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  as  part  of  a  crop  diversification  scheme.  An  American  company,  in 
1949,  laid  out  banana  plantations  on  the  west  coast  on  new  soil  which  should 
be  free  of  the  Panama  disease.  Cotton  production  in  1957-58  was  1,050,000 
quintals  (210,000  bales),  of  which  about  one-third  were  earmarked  for  export. 
There  are  21  gins.  Plantains,  oranges,  pineapples  and  yucca  are  raised  for 
home  consumption. 

The  products  of  the  western  half  are  much  more  varied,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  being  coffee,  sugar  cane,  cocoa,  corn  and  beans.  A  firm  has  been 
organized  to  produce  soluble  banana,  cocoa  and  coffee  powder,  principally 
for  export.  Sugar  output,  1957-58,  was  1,150,000  quintals.  Rice  is  grown 
(28,100  short  tons  in  1954-55)  and  some  wheat  in  Leon  and  the  hilly  Jinotega 
district,  while  tobacco  is  cultivated  round  Masaya.  Sesame  seed  is  the 
country’s  only  oilseed  of  importance,  but  it  is  fourth  only  to  coffee,  gold  and 
cotton  as  an  export;  exports  were  valued  at  US$1- 6m.  for  1956  and  the 
same  in  1957—58,  when  the  crop  was  87,000  quintals.  An  experimental 
planting  of  castor  seed  was  made  in  IMay  1957.  The  coffee  crop  (from 
155,000  acres)  usually  averages  20,000  metric  tons,  but  reached  a  record  of 
24,800  metric  tons  in  1954-66,  and  an  estimated  22,000  in  1957-58.  There 
are  67  processing  plants.  With  the  exception  of  plantains  and  yucca  or 
cassava,  the  greater  part  of  the  food  supply  of  the  eastern  section  is  imported 
from  the  U.S.  ^  The  western  half  of  the  country  produces  much  of  its  own 
food,  but  is  seriously  dependent  upon  weather  conditions.  The  1954  census 
showed  l-2m.  head  of  cattle  which  thrive  in  the  western  Departments. 
26,000  head  were  exported  in  1967.  A  modern  meat-packing  plant  was 
established  in  1955. 

Forestry.  Timber  production  is  declining,  though  the  forests,  which  cover 
10m.  acres,  contain  mahogany  and  cedar,  which  were  formerly  largely 
exported,  three  varieties  of  rosewoods,  guayacan  {lignum  vitae),  dye-woods, 
gums  and  medicinal  plants.  The  ipecacuanha  crop  was  23,000  lb.  in  1957- 
58,  valued  at  some  C$1  -dm.  Wild  rubber  is  abundant  in  the  virgin  forests  on 
the  Atlantic  watershed,  but  there  are  very  few  rubber  plantations  owin^  to 
the  labour  shortage.  Exports,  1954,  of  dye-woods  were  101,606  kg,  and  of 
timber,  31,099,259  bd  ft.  ^ 
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Mining.  There  are  several  goldmines.  Total  production  in  1957  was 
203,636  fine  oz.  Exports  in  1957  were  196,133  oz.,  worth  US$6-8m.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  silver,  including  scrap,  1967,  was  230,081  fine  oz.  Copper  and 
precious  stones  are  also  found.  Experimental  drilling  for  petroleum  took 
place  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  1956-57,  in  the  Puerto  Cabezas  area;  and  at 
the  end  of  1958  concessions  were  granted  near  the  Costa  Rica  border,  and 
Lake  Nicaragua,  on  the  west  coast. 

Industry.  Chief  local  industries  are  matches,  cigarettes,  beer,  soap, 
leather,  cement,  which  is  steadily  expanding,  cotton  and  silk,  strong  and  soft 
drinks  and  dairy  products. 

Power.  In  1954  power  companies  in  48  cities  produced  41,915,108  kwh. 
of  electricity  for  public  consumption,  and  industrial  and  mining  companies 
produced  52,015,268  kwh.  A  contract  has  been  granted  for  consulting  work 
on  the  new  Rio  Tuma  hydro-electric  scheme,  designed  to  augment  the  supply 
to  Managua  and  west-coast  districts.  A  new  15,000-kw.  generator  started 
up  in  Managua  in  June  1958,  and  a  second  is  being  prepared  to  serve  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  is  a  reliable  gas  supply  in  the  main  cities. 


COMMERCE 

The  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua,  in  cordobas,  was  as  follows  in  5  years 
(nominally  and  for  purposes  of  trade  statistics,  until  1955, 1  cordoba  =  US$1 , 
hence  these  ‘gold  cordobas’  should  be  multiplied  by  5  to  show  the  value  in 
the  national  currency) : 

1953  1954  1956  1956  1967 

Imports  .  .  43,550,849  58,306,294  65,183,404  460,690,000  566,370,000 

Exports  .  .  45,680,000  62,774,566  76,725,197  380,950,000  433,670,000 


In  1957  the  total  value  of  imports  was  US$80’91m.,  of  which  machinery, 
15-02m.;  chemicals,  llm.;  iron  and  steel  products,  7-4m;  vehicles  and 
parts,  7m.;  foodstuffs,  6-5m.  These  were  supplied  largely  by  U.S.A., 
47-06m.;  Germany,  8-5m.;  Netherlands  West  Indies,  6-6m.;  U.K.,  2-96m.; 
Belgium,  2-5m.;  Japan,  2-2m. 

In  1957  the  total  value  of  exports  was  US$71-21m.,  of  which  coffee, 
28-5m.;  cotton,  21-8m.;  gold,  6-84m.;  timber,  3-38m.;  cattle,  l-76m.; 
sugar,  1-Olm. 

Total  trade  between  Nicaragua  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade 
returns)  in  £  sterling : 

1938  1954 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  52,417  934,463 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  64,483  889,278 

Re-exports  from  U.K,  .  187  870 


1965  1966 

834,890  902,980 

932,222  794,609 

1,998  2,731 


1957  1968 

1,994,230  1,106,863 
941,643  1,733,001 
4,454  10,517 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  Western  Nicaragua  has  4  seaports,  Corinto  (the  largest),  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  Puerto  Somoza  and  Puerto  Morazan  through  which  pass  most 
of  the  imports  and  exports.  The  chief  eastern  ports  are  El  Bluff  (near  Blue- 
fields)  and  Puerto  Cabezas,  followed  by  Cabo  Gracias  and  San  Juan  del  Norte. 
Plans  have  been  made  for  the  canalization  of  the  river  San  Juan,  which 
divides  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  The  merchant  marine  consists  solely  of 
the  Mamenic  Line  with  6  vessels  owned  and  8  chartered;  In  1956,  716  ships 
entered  and  712  left  Nicaraguan  ports- 
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Boads.  Most  of  the  roads  are  tracks  over  which  ox-carts  alone  can  travel 
in  the  wet  season,  but  some  good  roads  are  under  construction.  The  east 
coast,  hitherto  practically  shut  off  from  the  west  coast,  is  being  joined  by  a 
highway  built  with  local  and  American  capital.  The  Nicaraguan  section  of 
the  Roosevelt  Highway,  between  Managua  and  Rama,  is  under  construction, 
as  well  as  the  Pan-American  highway.  There  is  also  a  paved  highway  Unk¬ 
ing  Puerto  Somoza  to  the  Pan-American  highway.  Of  the  345-km  Managua— 
Rama  road  some  60  km  have  been  paved.  Motor  vehicles,  Aug.  1954,  were 
4,209  passenger  cars,  2,216  trucks,  301  buses  and  925  motor  cycles. 

Bailways.  The  Pacific  Railroad  of  Nicaragua,  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Government  and  the  principal  line  in  the  repubUc,  has  a  total  length  of 
431  km,  all  single-track,  and  connects  Corinto,  Chinandega,  Leon,  Managua, 
Masaya  and  Granada.  A  Une  connects  Chinandega  with  Puerto  Morazan 
(30  km). 

Post.  There  are  (1964)  6,583  km  of  (government-owned)  telegraph  wire, 
and  188  offices ;  also  3,232  km  of  telephone  wire  and  123  telephone  stations 
serving  (1957)  5,735  instruments,  69%  automatic  and  all  government-oper¬ 
ated.  There  are  213  post  offices,  and  good  service  between  the  chief  towns 
of  the  western  section;  service  into  the  interior  is  carried  by  air-mail.  All- 
American  Cable  Co.  connects  with  New  York  and  has  a  powerful  station  at 
San  Juan  del  Sur. 

The  Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Company  maintains  a  powerful  station  at 
Managua,  and  branch  stations  at  Bluefields  and  Puerto  Cabezas.  The 
Government  operates  the  National  Radio  with  47  broadcasting  stations; 
there  are  31  commercial  stations  and  some  70  others.  Number  of  wireless 
sets  in  1954  was  20,000. 

Aviation.  There  is  a  daily  air  service  (Pan  American  World  Airways) 
to  Central  and  South  America  and  the  U.S.  T.A.C.A.  (Transportes  Aereos 
Centro  Americano),  an  American  airline,  have  a  twice-weekly  service  to 
Costa  Rica,  Hondm-as  and  El  Salvador  from  Managua.  The  Peruvian 
national  airline  to  Miami  also  calls  here  thrice  weekly.  N.I.C.A.  (Lineas 
Aereas  de  Nicaragua)  is  Nicaraguan-owned,  devoted  to  local  freight  and 
passenger  transport  with,  irregularly,  service  abroad.  Au’Unes  in  1954 
carried  16,761  inward  and  16,709  outward  passengers  and  exported  14,030  kg 
of  gold  and  silver  valued  at  $8m. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

Under  the  Act  of  26  Oct.  1940  the  monetary  unit  was  made  the  cordoba, 
divided  into  100  centavos.  Its  exchange  parity  with  gold  is  managed  by 
the  issue  department  of  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua.  No  gold  or  silver 
coins  are  minted.  On  30  Sept.  1958  total  money  supply  was  257-6m.  paper 
cordobas  in  currency  and  bank  deposits.  Gold  coins  provided  by  law  (1912) 
are  10,  6  and  2|-  cordobas,  but  no  gold  coins  have  ever  been  struck.  National 
bank-notes  form  the  greater  part  of  the  currency,  in  denominations  from  500 
cordobas  to  1  cordoba.  Silver  coins  in  circulation  are  1  cordoba,  50,  25  and 
10  centavos ;  copper-nickel  and  copper-zinc  coins,  60,  25,  10  and  5  centavos ; 
copper  coins,  1  and  ^  centavo. 

Effective  1  July  1955  the  cordoba  was  devalued  from  its  1946  rate  of 
5  cordobas  =  US|1  to  7  cordobas  =  $1.  At  the  new  rate,  1  cordoba  = 
0-126953  gramme  of  fine  gold,  245  =  1  troy  oz.  of  gold  and  1  cordoba  = 
14-2857  U.S.  cents.  The  tourist  rate  is  7-60-7-60  cordobas  per  $1. 

The  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  at  Managua,  founded  in  1912,  owned 
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by  the  Government  since  1924  was  completely  reorganized  in  May  1940. 
Its  directorate  was  transferred  from  the  U.S.  to  Managua.  The  banking 
department  functions  as  a  commercial  bank  and  the  issue  department  is 
the  sole  bank  of  issue.  The  latter  had  on  31  July  1958,  $1,310,000  in  gold, 
and  both  departments  had  $20-7m.  in  foreign  exchange.  The  total  foreign- 
exchange  reserve  was  valued  on  30  Sept.  1957  at  US$21-77m.  and  US$24-23m. 
in  1958.  Plans  for  a  new  Central  Bank  are  being  studied.  Two  new 
commercial  banks,  one  with  a  capital  of  6m.  cordobas,  opened  in  Managua 
in  1953.  From  16  May  1957,  the  legal  minimum  cash  holding  for  commer¬ 
cial  hanks  with  the  National  Bank  was  raised  to  28%  for  all  accounts. 

Since  1893  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  in  use. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Nicaeagita  in  Great  Britain  (18  Mount  St.,  W.l) 

AttacM.  D.  Guillermo  Guerra  Chamorro. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Birmingham  and  London. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Nicaragua 

Ambassador  and  Consul-General.  W.  E.  D.  Massey,  M.B.E.  (appointed 
Dec.  1958). 

Air  AttacM.  Wing  Cdr  R.  I.  M.  Bowen,  D.F.C. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  Bach  of  the  statistical  offices  set  up  in  1835,  1861  and  1905 
functioned  only  for  a  few  years.  The  present  Direccidn  General  de  Estadistica  y  Censoa 
(Managua,  D.N.)  was  set  up  in  1931  as  part  of  the  Ministerio  de  Bconomia.  Director  General ; 
Dr  Adolfo  Lola  Elen.  It  publishes  the  Anuario  EstadisHco  and  various  bulletins ;  see  A.  Lola 
Blen,  Actiridades  EstadisHcas  en  Nicaragua  (1954). 

Report  of  the  Collector-General  of  Customs  and  High  Commission.  Managua.  Annual 
Palmer,  Mervyn  Q.,  Through  Unknown  Nicaragua.  London,  1943 
Portas,  S.  J.  Bemado,  Compendia  de  la  historia  de  Nicaragua.  Managua,  1918 
Tweedy,  M.,  This  is  Nicaragua.  Ipswich,  1953. 

National  LibrarT.  Biblioteoa  Naoional,  Managua,  D.N.  Director:  Dr  Eamdn 
Romero. 


NORWAY 

Kongeriket  Norge 

By  the  Treaty  of  14  Jan.  1814  Norway  was  ceded  to  the  ILing  of  Sweden 
by  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  the  Norwegian  people  declared  themselves 
independent  and  elected  Prince  Christian  Frederik  of  Denmark  as  their 
King.  The  foreign  Powers  refused  to  recognize  this  election,  and  on  14 
Aug.  a  convention  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Norway  in  a  personal 
union  with  Sweden.  This  was  followed  on  4  Nov.  by  the  election  of  Karl 
XIII  (II)  as  King  of  Norway.  Norway  declared  this  union  dissolved,  7  June 
1906,  and  Sweden  agreed  to  the  repeal  of  the  union  on  26  Oct.  1905.  The 
throne  was  offered  to  a  prince  of  the  reigning  house  of  Sweden,  who  decUned. 
After  a  plebiscite.  Prince  Carl  of  Denmark  was  formally  elected  King  on 
18  Nov.  1905,  and  took  the  name  of  Haakon  VII. 
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Norwegian  Sovereigns 


Inge  Baardsson 

.  1204 

Brik  of  Pomerania 

.  1389 

Haakon  Haakoneson 

.  1217 

Kristofer  af  Bavaria 

.  1442 

Magnus  Lagabater  . 

.  1263 

Karl  Knutsson 

.  1449 

Birik  Magnusson  . 

.  1280 

Same  Sovereigns  as  in  Denmark 

1460-1814 

Haakon  V  Magnusson 

.  1299 

Cliristian  Prederik . 

.  1814 

Magnus  Eriksson  . 

.  1319 

Same  Sovereigns  as  in  Sweden 

1814-1905 

Haakon  VI  Magnusson  . 

.  1365 

Haakon  VII .... 

.  1905 

Olav  Haakonsson  . 

.  1381 

Olav  V  ...  . 

.  1957 

Margreta  .... 

.  1388 

N ational  flag :  a  blue  cross  with  white  borders  on  red. 

National  anthem:  Ja, 

vi  elsker  dette  landet  (words  by  B.  Bjomson, 

1865;  tune  by  R.  Nordraak,  1865). 


REIGNING  KING 

Olav  V,  born  2  July  1903,  married  on  21  March  1929,  to  Princess  Martha 
of  Sweden  (born  28  March  1901,  died  6  April  1954),  daughter  of  the  late 
Prince  Carl  (son  of  King  Oscar  II).  He  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
King  Haakon  VII,  on  21  Sept.  1957.  Offspring:  Princess  Ragnhild  Alex¬ 
andra,  born  9  June  1930  (married,  1953,  Hr  Erling  Lorentzen);  Princess 
Astrid  Maud  Ingeborg,  bom  12  Feb.  1932;  Crown  Prince  Harald,  born  21 
Feb.  1937. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Norway  is  a  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy.  The  royal  suc¬ 
cession  is  in  direct  male  hne  in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  In  default  of 
male  heirs  the  ICing  may  propose  a  successor  to  the  Storting,  but  this 
assembly  has  the  right  to  nominate  another,  if  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
proposal. 

The  constitution  of  Norway  bears  date  17  May  1814,  with  several 
modifications  passed  at  various  times.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  of  the 
realm  in  the  Storting  (Parhament),  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  people. 
Only  the  Storting  can  vote  supplies  and  has  the  power  of  the  purse.  The 
royal  veto  in  regard  to  acts  may  be  exercised  twice;  but  if  the  same  Bill 
passes  three  Stortings  formed  by  separate  and  subsequent  elections,  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land  without  the  assent  of  the  sovereign.  The  King 
has  the  command  of  the  land,  sea  and  air  forces,  and  makes  aU  appointments. 

The  Storting  assembles  every  year.  The  meetings  take  place  suo  jure, 
and  not  by  any  writ  from  the  King  or  the  executive.  They  begin  on  the 
first  weekday  after  10  Jan.  each  year,  and  the  Storting  remains  assembled 
as  long  as  it  may  find  it  necessary.  Every  Norwegian  subject  of  21  years 
of  age  (provided  that  he  resides  and  has  resided  for  5  years  in  the  country) 
is  entitled  to  vote,  unless  he  is  disqualified  from  a  special  cause.  Women 
are,  since  1913,  entitled  to  vote  under  the  same  conditions  as  men.  The 
mode  of  election  is  direct  and  the  method  of  election  is  proportional.  Since 
6  April  1938  the  people  choose  their  150  representatives  every  fourth  year. 
The  country  is  divided  into  districts,  each  electing  from  3  to  8  representatives. 
Representatives  must  not  be  less  than  21  years  of  age  and  must  have  resided 
in  Norway  for  10  years.  Former  members  of  the  Cabinet  can  be  elected 
representatives  of  any  district  of  the  kingdom  without  regard  to  their 
residence.  By  a  law  which  came  into  force  in  June  1938  aU  branches 
of  the  Government  service,  including  the  state  church,  are  open  to 
women. 

At  the  elections  for  the  Storting  held  on  7  Oct.  1957  the  following 
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parties  were  elected :  Labour,  78;  Conservative,  29 ;  Liberal,  16;  Agrarian, 
16;  Christian  Popular,  12,  and  Commmiist,  1. 

The  Storting,  when  assembled,  divides  itself  by  election  into  two  sections, 
the  Lagting  and  the  Oddsting.  The  former  is  composed  of  one-fourth  of 
the  members  of  the  Storting,  and  the  other  of  the  remaining  three-fourths. 
Each  Ting  nominates  its  own  presidents.  Questions  relating  to  laws  must 
be  considered  by  each  section  separately.  Most  other  matters  are  settled 
by  both  sections  in  common  sitting.  The  Storting  elects  6  delegates,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  revise  the  pubhc  accounts.  AU  new  laws  must  first  be  laid  before 
the  Odelsting,  from  which  they  pass  into  the  Lagting  to  be  either  accepted 
or  rejected.  If  the  Odelsting  and  Lagting  do  not  agree,  the  two  sections 
assemble  in  common  sitting  to  deliberate,  and  the  final  decision  is  given  by 
a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters.  The  same  majority  is  required  for 
alterations  of  the  constitution.  The  Lagting  and  the  ordinary  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  (Hoyesterett)  form  a  High  Court  of  the  Realm 
(the  RikstreU)  for  the  impeachment  and  trial  of  ministers,  members  of  the 
Hoyesterett  and  members  of  the  Storting. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  authority 
through  a  Cabinet  called  a  Council  of  State  (Statsrdd),  composed  of  a  Prime 
Minister  or  Minister  of  State  (Statsminister)  and  at  least  7  ministers 
(Statsrdder).  The  ministers  are  entitled  to  be  present  in  the  Storting  and 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  but  without  a  vote.  The  Cabinet  was  in 
April  1958,  composed  as  follows  (aU  Labour  Party) : 

Prime  Minister.  Einar  Gerhardsen. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Halvard  Lange. 

Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  Labour.  Uhrik  Olsen. 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Customs.  Trygve  Bratteli. 

Minister  of  Defence.  Nils  Handal. 

Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Education.  Birger  Bergersen. 

Minister  of  Industry  and  Handicraft.  Gustav  Sjastad. 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Shipping.  Arne  Skaug. 

Minister  of  Communications.  Kolbjom  Varmann. 

Minister  of  Fisheries.  Nils  Lyso. 

Minister  of  Wages  and  Prices.  Gunnar  Braathen. 

Minister  of  Social  Welfare.  Gudmund  Harlem. 

Minister  for  Family  and  Consumer  Affairs.  Fru  Aase  Bjerkholt. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Police.  Jens  Haugland. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  Harald  Lobak. 

Local  Government 

The  administrative  division  of  the  country  is  into  20  districts,  each 
governed  by  a  chief  executive  functionary  [Fylkesmann),  viz.,  the  cities 
of  Oslo  and  Bergen,  and  18  Fylker  (counties).  There  are  66  towns  and 
680  rural  communes  {Herreder),  mostly  parishes  or  sub-parishes  (wards). 
The  government  of  the  Herred  is  vested  in  a  body  of  representatives 
(from  12  to  48),  and  a  council  (Formannskap),  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  representatives,  who  are  four  times  the  number  of  the  Por- 
mannskap.  The  representatives  elect  from  among  the  Formannskap  a 
chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman.  All  the  chairmen  of  the  rural  com¬ 
munes  of  a  Fylke  form  with  the  Fylkesmann  the  Fylhesting  (county  diet) 
which  meets  yearly  to  settle  the  budget  of  the  Fylke.  The  municipalities 
and  the  towms  form  64  communes,  also  governed  by  a  council  (5  to  21),  and 
representatives  (four  times  the  size  of  the  council).  The  members  of  the 
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local  governing  bodies  are  elected  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of 
the  Storting.  Since  1910  women  are  entitled  to  vote  and  to  be  elected 
under  the  same  conditions  as  men. 


AREA  AND 

POPULATION 

Fylker 

Area 
(sq.  km) 

Census 

population 

1  Dec.  1950 

Population 

1  Jan.  1967 

Pop.  per 
sq.  km 
(land)  1950 

Oslo  (city) 

453-28 

434,047 

465,113 

1,007-1 

Akershus 

4,908-66 

183,011 

211,941 

39-8 

(Sstfold 

4,179-78 

185,419 

196,612 

47-7 

Hedmark 

27,645-34 

173,067 

177,079 

6-6 

Oppland 

26,325-33 

160,421 

164,943 

6-6 

Buskerad 

14,809-88 

156,200 

164,135 

11-3 

Vestfold 

2,339-28 

154,582 

166,754 

68-5 

Telemark 

15,294-90 

136,371 

145,489 

9-6 

Anst-Agder  . 

9,225-56 

75,788 

76,559 

8-8 

Vest-Agder  . 

7,295-14 

96,930 

104,682 

14-2 

Rogaland 

9,129-13 

211,408 

228,366 

24-5 

Hordaland 

15,597-46 

198,047 

215,109 

13-3 

Bergen  (city) 

37-14 

112,845 

114,723 

3,148-6 

Sogn  og  Fjordane  . 

18,614-63 

97,680 

98,777 

5-5 

More  og  Romsdal  . 

15,076-04 

191,438 

206,962 

13-0 

Sor-Trondelag 

18,702-60 

197,758 

206,954 

11-0 

Nord-Trondelag 

22,422-56 

109,860 

115,569 

5-2 

Nordland 

38,324-74 

221,701 

234,772 

6-1 

Troms  . 

26,090-71 

117,498 

124,288 

4-6 

Finnmark 

48,645-80 

64,475 

69,959 

1-4 

Total  . 

323,917-14 

3,278,546 

3,477,786 

10-6 

In  1957,  2,362,126  persons  lived  in  rural  districts  and  1,115,660  in  towns. 

Conjugal  condition  of  the  domiciled  population  over  15  years  of  age, 
1956:  Unmarried:  407,219  males,  363,661  females;  married:  787,041 
males,  789,806  females;  widowed  or  divorced:  65,371  males,  145,681 
females. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  according  to  professions  in  1960, 
showed  712,707  (2T7%)  dependent  on  agriculture,  forestry  and  gardening; 
1,122,944  (34-3%)  on  mining,  manufacturing,  building,  etc.;  290,889 
(8'9%)  on  commerce;  302,379  (9-2%)  on  transportation;  181,557  (5-5%)  on 
fishery,  sealing  and  whaling;  323,253  (9-9%)  on  public  administration, 
liberal  professions  and  services. 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years: 

Illegiti¬ 

Marriages 

Divorces  Births  ” 

still-born 

mate 

Deaths” 

1953 

27,032 

2,076  62,985 

992 

2,269 

28,412 

1964 

26,977 

2,102  62,739 

917 

2,181 

29,158 

1955 

26,166 

1,982  63,552 

964 

2,192 

29,099 

1956 

25,163 

2,071  64,171 

989 

2,236 

29,981 

1967  ‘ 

24,073  2,036  63,660 

*  Provisional  figures.  ’ 

Excluding  still-born. 

30,072 

Population 

of  the  principal  towns  at 

1  Jan.  1957 : 

Oslo 

.  465,113 

AJesund 

.  19,083 

Narvik  . 

.  12,325 

Bergen . 

.  114,723 

Eristiansund 

.  16,606 

Tromso". 

.  12,094 

Trondheim  . 

.  68,742 

Skien 

.  15,637 

Arendal . 

.  11,341 

Stavanger 

.  62,599 

Fredrikstad 

.  14,114 

Larvik  . 

.  10,645 

Drammen  . 

.  30,474 

Sarpsborg  . 

.  13,292 

Porsgrunn 

.  10,320 

Kristiansand . 
Haugesund  , 
Moss 

.  27,259 
.  19,467 
.  19,648 

Horten 

Tonsberg  . 
Hamar 

.  13,126 
.  12,404 
.  12,705 

Bodo 

.  10,088 
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As  from  1  Jan.  1924  the  name  of  the  capital,  Kristiania,  was  changed 
to  Oslo.  As  from  1  Jan.  1948  part  of  Akershus  fylke  has  been  included  in 
Oslo. 

RELIGION 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion  is  the  national  church  and  the  only  one 
endowed  by  the  state.  Its  clergy  are  nominated  by  the  King.  AU  religions 
are  tolerated,  but  Jesuits  are,  according  to  the  constitution,  not  admitted 
into  the  country.  Ecclesiastically  Norway  is  divided  into  9  Bispedommer 
(bishoprics),  91  Frostier  (provostships  or  archdeaconries)  and  641  Prestegjeld 
(clerical  districts).  In  1950  there  were  123,314  dissenters,  including  4,753 
Roman  Catholics,  365  Greek  Orthodox,  11,570  Methodists,  8,964  Baptists, 
5,440  Adventists,  461  Mormons,  76  (1957 :  70)  Quakers,  836  Jews,  261 
Chm'ch  of  England  and  41  members  of  German  churches.  The  Roman 
Catholics  are  under  a  Bishop  at  Oslo,  a  Vicar  Apostohc  at  Trondheim  and  an 
Apostolic  Prefect  at  Tromso. 

EDUCATION 

Education  is  compulsory,  the  school  age  being  from  7  to  14.  In  1956-57 
there  were  4,904  primary  schools  in  the  districts  with  313,109  pupils,  and 
188  schools  with  118,968  pupils  in  the  towns.  Primary  continuation  schools 
had  29,601  pupils.  There  were  298  secondary  general  schools — 37  state 
schools  (11,711  pupils),  173  communal  and  private  schools  (37,121  pupils) 
entitled  to  give  certificates,  and  88  private  and  communal  schools  not  having 
this  right  (4,684  pupils).  Total  expenditure  on  current  account  for  primary 
and  secondary  general  schools  was  512,404,000  kroner. 

There  are  also  several  special,  industrial,  technical  and  arts  schools,  as 
well  as  teachers’  training  colleges  (2,421  students  in  1956-57). 

Norway  has  2  universities,  at  Oslo  (founded  1811),  attended  in  1967 
by  3,515  students,  and  at  Bergen  (established  in  1946,  opened  30  Aug. 
1948),  attended  in  1957  by  617  students.  There  is  a  state  institute  of 
technology  at  Trondheim  attended  in  1957  by  1,319  students,  a  college  of 
agriculture  and  forestry  in  Aas  with  240  students,  a  college  of  dentistry  with 
200  students,  the  state  academy  of  fine  arts  with  48  students,  a  veterinary 
college  with  115  students  and  a  state  college  of  business  administration 
and  economics  with  162  students.  In  spring  1958,  2,429  Norwegians  were 
studying  at  foreign  universities. 

Norwegian  is  an  independent  language  closely  related  to  Danish  and 
Swedish.  As  to  the  written  language,  there  exist  two  idioms  (Bokmal  and 
Nynorsk),  and  both  may  be  officially  used. 

Cinemas  (1957).  There  were  659  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
163,217. 

Newspapers  (1957).  There  were  84  daily  newspapers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  1,296,000. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

In  1958  a  total  of  1,900m.  kroner  were  paid  under  different  social  welfare 
schemes,  amounting  to  8-5%  of  the  net  national  income.  Social  security 
schemes  have  been  developed  rapidly  in  the  post-war  years,  and  further 
schemes  are  under  consideration.  Most  important  among  these  are  a 
general  insurance  against  disablement,  and  a  general  insurance  against 
occupational  accidents. 

The  following  conspectus  gives  a  survey  of  the  schemes  established  by  the 
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central  government.  Many  municipalities  have  additional  schemes  which 
are  not  covered  by  the  state  schemes,  for  instance  old-age  pensions  to  per¬ 
sons  under  70  years  of  age,  maternity  pensions  and  disablement  pensions. 


Intro- 

Type  of  scheme  duced 
Unemployment  insui'ance  193S 

Health  insurance  .  .1911 

Occupational  accident  in¬ 
surance  : 


Industrial  workers 

.  1895 

Seamen 

.  1913 

Fishermen  . 

.  1909 

Pamily  allowance  . 

.  1946 

Survivors’  benefit 

for  1958 

children 

Old  age  pensions 

!  1936 

Military  compensation  in-  1953 
Burance 


War  pensions . 

1939 

Special  pensions  insurance 

schemes: 

Seamen  . 

1958 

State  workers 

1950 

Forestry  workers  . 

1952 

Fishermen  . 

1958 

Scope 

Nearly  all  wage- 
earners 
All  residents 


I  Nearly  all  work- 

1  men 

All  families  with 
more  than  one 
child 

Every  child  whose 
father  has  died 

All  (from  1959) 
persons  above  70 
years  of  age. 

Personnel  injured 
or  infected  in 
military  service 

All  persons  injured 
by  war  action 

Persons  with  at 
least: 

150  months’  service 

100  „ 

750  premium  weeks 


Principal  benefits 

Kr.  3  to  15  per  day 

Hospital  fees,  about  t  of  doctors’  fees; 
kr.  3  to  15  per  day  under  sickness 

Pensions  according  to  degree  of  dis¬ 
ablement.  Maximum  kr.  6,000  per 
annum  with  additional  family 
allowances 

Kr.  360  per  annum  per  c’nild  exclud¬ 
ing  the  first 

Kr.  600  per  nnmTm 

Basic  state  pensions  from  1959: 
Single,  kr.  2,328,  couples,  kr.  3,492 
per  annum.  Additional  pensions 
are  paid  by  mtiny  municipalities 

Pensions,  in  case  of  complete  in- 
validety,  kr.  3,300  to  6,600  per 
annum  with  additional  family 
allowances 

Pensions  up  to  kr.  9,460  per  annum 
with  additional  family  allowances 

Maximum  pensions  for  couples: 

Kr.  6,636  per  annum 

„  5,700  „  „ 

,,  3,014  ,,  ,, 

2,700  „  „ 


JUSTICE 

The  judicatvu'e  in  Norway  is  common  to  both  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
The  same  judges,  who  are  state  officials,  preside  over  both  kinds  of  cases. 
The  participation  of  lay  assessors  and  jurors,  summoned  for  each  case, 
varies,  however,  according  to  the  civil  or  criminal  natime  of  the  case. 

The  ordinary  Court  of  First  Instance  {Eerreds-  og  hyrett)  is  presided 
over  by  a  judge  who  in  criminal  cases  is,  and  in  civil  cases  may  be,  assisted 
by  2  lay  assessors,  chosen  by  ballot  from  a  panel  elected  by  the  district 
council.  In  criminal  matters  the  Court  of  First  Instance  is  generally  com¬ 
petent  in  cases  where  the  maximum  penalty  incurred  is  5  5fears  imprison¬ 
ment.  Altogether  there  are  106  Courts  of  First  Instance.  There  is  a 
ConcOiation  Council  (Forlilcsraad)  for  each  community,  consisting  of  3  men 
or  women,  elected  by  the  district  council,  before  which,  as  a  general  rule, 
civil  cases  must  first  be  brought  for  mediation. 

The  Court  of  Second  Instance  {Lagmannsrett)  is  presided  over  by  a 
judge,  together  with  2  other  judges.  In  civil  matters  they  may  be 
assisted  by  lay  assessors,  ordinarily  4  but  in  some  cases  2,  chosen  and 
elected  in  the  same  way  as  mentioned  above.  In  criminal  cases  the  lay 
element  is  a  jury  composed  of  10  jurors.  This  com’t  is  a  court  of  appeal  in 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  addition,  as  a  court  of  first  instance,  it 
takes  cognizance  of  all  criminal  cases  (other  than  those  coming  under  the 
Biksrett — the  court  for  impeachments)  which  do  not  come  under  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  6 
districts  {Lagdommer)  for  the  purpose  of  the  Courts  of  Second  Instance. 
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The  Supreme  Comh;  (Hoyesterett)  is  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal.  In 
criminal  cases  the  competence  of  the  court,  however,  is  hmited  to  the 
complaints  against  the  application  of  laws,  the  measuring  out  of  the  penalty 
and  the  trial  of  the  case  of  the  subordinate  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  con¬ 
sists  of  a  president  and  17  judges.  In  each  single  case  the  court  consists  of 
6  judges. 

All  serious  offences  are  prosecuted  by  the  state.  The  pubhc  prosecution 
is  lead  by  a  general  prosecutor  {riksadvohat)  and  there  are  12  district 
prosecutors  (statsadvokater).  Counsel  for  the  defence  is  paid  by  the  state. 

There  are  6  penal  and  correctional  institutions  for  delinquents;  inmates 
(1  July  1968),  582  males  and  12  females.  There  are  also  46  local  prisons  in 
which  were  detained  (1  July  1958)  811  males  and  23  females. 

FINANCE 

Current  revenue  and  expenditure  for  years  ending  30  June  (in  1,000 
kroner) : 

1953-54  1954-55  1955-56  1956-57  1957-581  1958-591 

Revenue  .  4,314,658  4,590,920  4,860,283  5,356,913  5,522,943  5,725,883 

Expenditure.  4,055,379  4,054,471  4,242,936  4,662,204  4,733,421  4,931,892 

1  Voted  budget. 

National  debt^  for  years  ending  30  June  (in  1,000  kroner) : 

1938  .  .  1,428,744  1954  .  .  5,878,240  1957  .  .  7,648,461 

1950  4,704,960  1955  .  .  6,347,473  1958  .  .  7,763,000 

1953  .  .  5,373,723  1956  .  .  7,230,478 

1  At  the  rate  of  par  on  foreign  loans;  including  treasury  bUls  (in  Im.  kroner)  amounting 
to84inl950;  442inl95S;  396inl954;  131inl955;  217inl956;  258inl957. 


DEFENCE 

Service  is  universal  and  compulsory,  hability  in  peace-time  commencing 
at  the' age  of  20  and  continuing  tiU  the  age  of  44.  The  training  period  in 
the  Army  is  16  months,  in  the  Navy  and  Air  Force,  18  months. 

Aemy.  The  Army  is  divided  into  5  commands,  and  comprises  all  land 
forces.  In  peace-time  it  is  organized  mainly  in  1  brigade  and  1  reinforced 
infantry  battalion. 

Navy.  The  Navy  is  divided  into  6  commands,  and  consists  of  the 
following"  seagoing  warships:  5  fleet  destroyers  (purchased  from.  Great 
Britain),  7  frigates  (4  ea:-Briti3h,  including  2  lent  by  Great  Britain  in  1953 
and  bought  in  1956,  and  3  lent  by  Canada  in  1956  and  transferred  outright 
to  Norway  in  1968),  8  submarines  (5  ea:-British  and  3  ea;-German),  4  escort 
patrol  vessels  (ea:-torpedo  boats),  4  fleet  minesweepers  (including  2  acquired 
from  the  U.S.A.  in  1956),  14  coastal  minesweepers,  23  motor  torpedo-boats, 
6  coastal  minelayers,  3  motor  launches,  1  training  ship  (ea:-seaplane  tender 
transferred  from  U.S.A.  in  1958),  1  repair  ship,  2  depot  ships,  1  Asdic  trammg 
ship,  2  ea-minesweepers  (used  as  mobile  X-ray-units),  2  weather  ships  and 
the  royal  yacht  Norge. 

Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  is  divided  into  4  commands.  It  has  a 
strength  of  some  10,000  personnel,  manning  6  squadrons  of  F-86F  Sabre 
day  fighters,  2  squadrons  of  P-86K  Sabre  all-weather  fighters,  a  squadron 
of  RF-84F  Thunderflash  reconnaissance-fighters,  a  squadron  of  G-119 
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Packet  and  C-47  transports  and  numerous  communications,  air/sea  rescue 
amphibian,  helicopter  and  training  units.  There  is  an  air  force  college  at 
Oslo. 


PRODUCTION 


The  following  table  sets  forth  the  estimated  value  of  net  production,  at 
factor  cost,  by  industries,  in  Im.  kroner: 


Agriculture 

1938 

367 

1953 

1,255 

1954 

1,442 

1955 

1,395 

1956 

1,553 

1957 

1,533 

Forestry 

202 

758 

754 

814 

944 

987 

Fishing 

76 

344 

422 

474 

548 

427 

Whaling 

41 

73 

98 

92 

103 

146 

Mining,  etc. 

69 

534 

329 

301 

3  54 

383 

Manufacturing 

1,111 

5,009 

5,575 

5,841 

6,384 

6,971 

Construction 

306 

1,484 

1,604 

1,613 

1,644 

1,805 

Electricity,  gas  and  water 

92 

272 

325 

327 

315 

344 

Trade 

684 

2,043 

2,361 

2,341 

510 

2,548 

2,757 

Banking  and  insurance 

129 

431 

467 

546 

578 

House  ownership 

332 

384 

506 

629 

717 

780 

■Water  transport 

418 

1,355 

1,074 

1,534 

2,179 

1,002 

2,439 

Other  transport  . 

214 

842 

904 

937 

1,034 

Government  services  . 

91 

716 

790 

874 

987 

1,055 

Community,  business  and 
service  . 

personal 

560 

1,776 

1,878 

1,971 

2,132 

2,238 

Net  production  at  factor  cost 

4,682 

17,076 

18,529 

19,653 

21,956 

23,477 

-f  Indirect  taxes 

377 

2,717 

2,826 

3,024 

3,316 

3,742 

—  Subsidies 

65 

1,077 

1,123 

1,167 

1,187 

1,390 

Net  production  at  market  price 

4,994 

18,716 

20,232 

21,510 

24,085 

25.829 

Agriculture.  Norway  is  a  barren  and  mountainous  country.  The  arable 
soil  is  found  in  comparatively  narrow  strips,  gathered  in  deep  and  narrow 
valleys  and  around  fiords  and  lakes.  Large,  continuous  tracts  fit  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  do  not  exist.  Of  the  total  area,  72-3%  is  unproductive,  24-3%  forest 
and  3-4%  under  cultivation  and  other  used  soils. 


Area  (hectares)  Produce  (metric  tons) 


Principal  crops 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Wheat  . 

18,216 

20,744 

14,066 

31,758 

65,887 

29,986 

Rye 

649 

916 

567 

1,279 

2,468 

1,302 

Barley  . 

101,161 

108,636 

135,257 

209,474 

297,400 

316,563 

Oats 

68,254 

66,328 

60,526 

113,960 

182,276 

135,662 

Mixed  corn 

2,652 

2,232 

1,836 

5,130 

6,434 

4,386 

Potatoes 

56,115 

58,146 

55,196 

980,648 

1,392,375 

1,010,035 

Hay 

639,151 

531,760 

523,111 

2,444,469 

2,858,577 

3,061,657 

Livestock,  20  June  1967:  133,015  horses,  1,103,218  cattle  (629,817 
milch  cows),  1,820,865  sheep,  109,918  goats,  459,270  pigs,  3,837,000  poultry. 

Fur  production  in  1966-67  was  estimated  as  follows  (1955-56  actual 
production  in  brackets) :  Silver  fox,  8,000  (18,000) ;  blue  fox,  42,000  (62,000) ; 
platinum  fox,  460  (800),  and  mink,  615,000  (350,000). 

Forestry.  The  forests  are  one  of  the  chief  natural  sources  of  wealth. 
The  total  area  covered  with  productive  forests  is  estimated  at  62,666  sq.  km, 
of  which  84%  is  under  pine-trees.  In  addition,  there  are  12,428  sq.  km  of 
deciduous  woods  above  the  conifer  limit  and  along  the  Arctic  coast.  The 
forest  area  covers  24'2%  of  the  land  area.  Forests  in  public  ownership 
cover  921  sq.  km  of  productive  and  666  sq.  km  of  deciduous  growths.  An 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  coniferous  growth  is  exported  as  timber.  Beyond 
the  home  consumption  of  timber  and  fuel  wood,  the  essential  part  of  the 
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growth  is  consumed  as  raw  material  in  the  paper  industry,  most  of  which 
is  exported.  The  annual  natural  increase  is  about  12m.  cu.  metres.  In 
1957-58,  8-6m.  cu.  metres  were  felled  for  production  of  pulp  and  other 
industrial  wood  products.  In  1957  the  export  value  of  timber  produce  was 
21-4%  of  the  country’s  total  exports. 


Fisheries.  The  number  of  persons  in  1957  engaged  in  cod  fisheries  was 
41,314;  in  winter  herring  fisheries,  27,600;  the  total  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  was  80,469,  of  whom  22,561  had  another  chief 
occupation.  The  number  of  fishing  vessels  with  motor  was  38,311  (371,733 
gross  tons). 

The  value  of  the  sea  fisheries  (based  on  the  prices  paid  at  the  fishing  places) 
in  kroner  in  1957  was:  Cod,  166m.;  mackerel,  7,336,000;  coal-fish 
(saithe),  35,013,000;  salmon  and  sea  trout,  14'5m. ;  lobsters ,  6,595,000; 
herring  and  sprat,  256,990,000.  The  output  of  the  sea  fisheries  totalled  in 
1957,  1,575,000  tons,  valued  at  626m.  kroner;  1956,  1,986,300  tons,  valued 
at  711m.  kroner. 

Whale  oil  production  (in  1,000  bbls);  1,042  in  1954,  877  in  1955,  859 
in  1956,  1,010  in  1957.  Total  value  of  oil  production  was,  in  1954,  248m.; 
1955,  231m.;  1956,  253m.;  1957,  302m. 

Manufactures.  Industry  is  chiefly  based  on  raw  materials  produced 
within  the  coimtry  (wood,  flsh,  etc.),  and  on  water  power,  of  which  the 
coimtry  possesses  an  enormous  amount.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry,  the 
canning  industry  and  the  electro-chemical  and  electro-metallurgical  industries 
are  the  most  important  export  manufactures.  In  the  following  table  are 
given  figures  for  all  industrial  establishments  in  1956  with  6  persons  or  more 
engaged  (including  working  proprietors).  Electrical  plants,  construction 
and  building  industry  are  not  included.  The  values  are  given  in  1,000- 
kroner. 

Number  of  Gross  value  Value  added 


Industries 

Establish¬ 

ments 

Salaried 

staff  Workers 

of  produc¬ 
tion 

by  manu- 
ture 

Coalmining 

2 

120 

964 

34,700 

29,832 

Metal-mining 

28 

751 

5,279 

272,607 

244,718 

Stone-quaxrying 

106 

72 

841 

24,423 

21,309- 

other  non-metallio  mining 
and  quarrving 

79 

95 

1,283 

33,272 

28,643. 

Pood  industries 

1,062 

4,799 

22,359 

2,061,382 

676,924 

Beverages 

67 

770 

2,603 

294,443 

221,163. 

Tobacco  . 

14 

649 

1,295 

364,564 

284,041 

Textiles  . 

305 

2,546 

16,380 

763,791 

321,704 

Clothing,  etc. 

813 

3,407 

22,670 

820,350 

380,333 

Wood 

836 

1,356 

11,863 

662,229 

369,678 

213,909 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

778 

1,091 

10,344 

191,449 

Pulp  and  paper 

229 

3,376 

20,838 

2,060,633 

683,422 

Printing  . 

461 

1,371 

9,788 

350,686 

225,364 

Leather 

72 

324 

1,691 

90,483 

35,086 

Rubber 

28 

696 

2,630 

138,233 

73,854 

Chemical  and  chemical 
products 

309 

6,516 

15,838 

1,993,611 

700,884 

Non-metalllc  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts  .... 

452 

1,590 

9,811 

406,255 

239,330 

.Basic  metal  industries 

112 

3,388 

16,446 

1,886,288 

680,634 

Metal  products  . 

456 

3,492 

16,306 

816,381 

409,930 

Machinery 

261 

2,336 

8,549 

458,688 

248,605 

Electrical  machinery,  etc. 

174 

3,209  8,393 

655,332 

269,601 

Transport  equipment 

883 

6,474 

35,832 

1,461,415 

767,530 

Gas  works 

11 

137 

387 

27,916 

8,838 

Total  (all  included) 

7,760 

48,362 

246,461 

16,192,666 

7,083,030 
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Mining.  Production  and  value  of  the  chief  concentrates,  metals  and 
alloys  were : 

1956  1957 


ConcentTates  and  minerals 

Metric  tons 

1,000  kroner 

Metric  tons 

1,000  kroner 

Silver  concentrates 

3,896 

300 

1,519 

303 

Copper  concentrates 

27,829 

852,987 

25,385 

86,731 

29,711 

15,841 

Pyrites ..... 

843,529 

78,788 

Iron  ore  and  titaniferrous  con- 

centrates  .... 

1,740,454 

143,241 

1,757,604 

156,199 

Zinc  and  lead  concentrates 

14,548 

6,244 

15,480 

3,741 

Rntile  ..... 

24 

53 

20 

46 

Molybdenum  concentrates 

277 

3,048 

300 

3,584 

Columbite  .... 

260 

5,849 

193 

1,934 

Metals  and  alloys 

Silver  ..... 

1-6 

367 

2-4 

513 

Copper ..... 

15,434 

19,444 

87,886 

15,746 

66,984 

Nickel  ..... 

244,270 

21,112 

327,823 

Aluminum  .... 

99,389 

326,665 

103,733 

354,816 

Eerro-alloys  .... 

260,648 

334,311 

320,448 

405,426 

Semi-finished  steel . 

259.680 

237,841 

276,624 

272,391 

Pig-iron  .... 

191,204 

77,090 

245,068 

123,003 

78,039 

Zinc  ..... 

48,772 

90,818 

48,352 

Lead  and  tin. 

1,738 

7,764 

1,377 

6,056 

Electricity.  Norway  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  producers  of  hydro¬ 
electric  energy.  The  total  available  hydro-electric  power,  by  minimum 
water  flow,  after  future  regulation  and  by  75%  efSciency,  is  estimated  at 
12’5m.  kw.  or  about  110,000m.  kwh.  annually.  About  60%  of  the  water 
power  capable  of  development  consists  of  waterfalls  with  a  height  of  at 
least  900  ft. 

At  the  end  of  1956,  2,713,000  kw.  (about  22%)  of  the  available  water 
power  were  developed  for  production  of  electricity.  At  the  same  time  the 
capacity  of  the  installations  for  production  of  thermo-electric  energy 
amounted  to  only  143,000  kw.  As  at  31  Dec.  1956  the  total  capacity  of 
generators  (of  hydro-electric  and  thermo-electric  plants)  was  5,675,000  kva. 

In  1956  the  total  production  of  electricity  amounted  to  23,750m.  kwh., 
of  which  about  99%  was  produced  by  hydro-electric  plants. 

Most  of  the  electricity  is  used  for  industrial  purposes,  especially  by  the 
electro-chemical  and  electro-metallurgical  industries  for  production  of 
nitrate  of  calcium  and  other  nitrogen  products,  carbide,  ferrosihcon  and 
other  ferro-alloys,  aluminium  and  zinc.  The  paper  and  pulp  industries  are 
also  big  consumers  of  electricity. 

In  1956  about  97%  of  the  population  were  supphed  with  electricity  in 
their  homes. 


COMMERCE 

Total  imports  and  exports  in  5  calendar  years  (in  1,000  kroner) : 

1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Imports  .  .  .  6,614,386  7,277,250  7,782,782  8,653,279  9,103,308 

Exports  .  .  .  3,632,463  4,167,383  4,522,431  6,516,998  5,866,992 

Trade  according  to  countries  was  as  follows  (in  1,000  kroner) ; 


1956  1957 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Argentina  .... 

19,364 

16,512 

44,256 

38,426 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

16,680 

90,006 

22,368 

84,798 

Belgium  and  Luxemboui-g 

320,674 

188,060 

287,870 

206,401 

Brazil  ..... 

188,608 

169,261 

189,794 

152,686 

Canada 

407,419 

24,926 

411,918 

20,273 
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1956  1957 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

CzechosloTakia 

.  81,946 

52,204 

69,144 

51,661 

Denmark 

292,626 

288,623 

287,584 

328,234 

Finland 

42,872 

139,007 

22,421 

77,235 

France  .... 

323,223 

266,603 

337,660 

261,362 

Germany  (West) 

1,525,175 

653,167 

1,555,852 

780,416 

India  .... 

17,425 

59,840 

15,345 

66,733 

Italy  .... 

113,108 

136,924 

132,764 

163,329 

ITetherlands 

404,001 

188,638 

625,567 

242,171 

Poland  .... 

54,415 

47,440 

19,155 

31,708 

Portugal 

22,244 

64,563 

20,742 

34,780 

Spain  .... 

69,726 

83,367 

86,276 

63,176 

Sweden 

1,213,895 

645,998 

1,474,136 

689,354 

Switzerland 

96,296 

46,063 

117,391 

59,122 

U.K . 

1,638,532 

1,064,678 

1,587,684 

1,171,431 

U.S.A . 

825,327 

466,979 

802,985 

397,717 

D.S.S.II. 

161,143 

152,268 

173,347 

27,2781 

Principal  items  of  import  in  1957  (in  1,000  kroner) :  Machinery,  trans¬ 
port  equipment,  etc.,  3,061,519;  base  metals  and  manufactures  thereof, 
1,488,971;  fuel,  oil,  etc.,  1,038,809  ;  textiles,  850,783  ;  cereals,  248,504. 

Principal  items  of  export  in  1957  (in  1,000  kroner) :  Pulp  and  paper, 
1,118,401 ;  edible  animal  products,  861,230;  base  metals  and  manufactures 
thereof,  1,426,037;  oils  and  fats,  405,950. 

Total  trade  between  Norway  and  U.K.  for  5  years  (British  Board  of 
Trade  returns  in  £  sterling) : 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  11,019,806  52,375,999  68,493,776  63,794,744  65,724,876 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  7,662,014  73,837,277  75,730,886  71,130,619  66,354,033 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  268,825  761,974  1,306,690  1,607,812  1,464,434 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  The  total  registered  Norwegian  mercantile  marine  on  1  Jan. 
1958  was  (steam  and  motor  vessels  above  100  gross  tons)  2,074  vessels, 
8,563,000  gross  tons.  These  figures  do  not  include  fishing  and  catching 
boats,  floating  whaling  factories,  tugs,  salvage  vessels,  icebreakers  and 
similar  special  types  of  vessel,  totalling  613  vessels  of  303,000  gross  tons. 
Ships  under  construction  or  on  order  on  1  Sept.  1958  totalled  about  l-5m. 
gross  tons,  of  which  l'2m.  gross  tons  were  tanker  tonnage. 


Vessels  in  foreign  trade, 
1957 

IBntered : 

Norwegian  . 

Foreign 

With  cargoes 
Ho.  Net  tons 

.  3,368  4,047,763 

3,861  3,036,579 

In  ballast 

No.  Net  tons 

1,934  1,614,192 

4,722  5,261,660 

Total 

No.  Net  tons 

5,302  6,661,955 

8,573  8,298,239 

Total  entered  . 

,  7,219 

7,084,342 

6,656 

6,875,852 

13,875 

13,960,194 

•Cleared : 

Norwegian 

Foreign 

3,819 

6,986 

3,851,104 

6,437,081 

1,385 

1,570 

1,723,015 

1,846,570 

6.204 

8,556 

6,574,119 

8,283,651 

Total  cleared  . 

10,805 

10,288,185 

2,955 

3,569,585 

13,760 

13,857,770 

Roads.  On  30  Jime  1958  the  length  of  the  public  roads  was  49,635  km. 
Of  these,  24,135  km  were  main  roads  and  25,400  km  local  roads;  3,546 
km  had  some  kind  of  paving,  mostly  bituminous  treatment,  nearly  all  the 
rest  being  gravel-surfaced. 

Number  of  registered  motor  vehicles  (1  Jan.  1958)  was  362,630,  including 
153,023  passenger  cars  (including  taxis),  99,632  lorries,  vans  and  special 
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vehicles,  4,860  buses,  105,115  motor  cycles.  The  scheduled  bus  and  lorry 
services  in  1956  performed  2,133m.  passenger-km  and  63-8m.  net  ton-km. 

Railways.  The  length  of  state  railways  on  30  June  1958  was  4,380  km; 
of  private  companies,  80  km.  On  1,450  km  of  state  and  42  km  of  private 
railways  electric  power  is  installed.  Total  receipts  of  the  state  railways  in 
the  year  ending  30  June  1958  were  394m.  kroner;  total  expenses  (excluding 
interest  on  capital),  519m.  kroner.  The  state  railways  carried  15-7m. 
metric  tons  of  freight  (of  which  10-5m.  was  iron  ore  on  the  Ofoten  railway) 
and  41'9m.  passengers. 

Telecommunications.  Length  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  and  cir¬ 
cuits,  30  June  1957:  81,261  km  of  line,  1,681,000  km  of  circuits  (state, 
76,382  and  1,481,000  km  respectively).  Number  of  telephones,  647,000; 
state  telegraph  and  telephone  offices,  2,246.  Receipts,  264'lm.  kroner; 
expenses,  264- 7m.  kroner  (interest  on  capital  included). 


Aviation.  Det  Norske  Luftfartselskap  (DNL)  started  its  post-war 
activities  on  1  April  1946.  On  1  Aug.  1946  DNL,  together  with  DDL 
(Danish  Airlines)  and  ABA/SILA  (Swedish  Airlines),  formed  the  ‘Scan¬ 
dinavian  Airlines  System’ — SAS.  The  3  companies  remained  indepen¬ 
dent  units,  but  aU  services  were  co-ordinated.  In  1951  a  new  agreement 
was  signed  (retroactive  from  1  Oct.  1950)  according  to  which  the  3 
national  companies  became  holding  partners  in  a  new  organization  which 
took  over  the  entire  operational  system.  Denmark  and  Norway  hold  each 
two-sevenths  and  Sweden  three-sevenths  of  the  capital,  but  they  have 
joint  responsibihty  towards  third  parties. 

In  the  autumn  of  1968  SAS  had  a  fleet  of  59  planes,  serving  84  cities  in  43 
countries.  Length  of  route  net,  about  200,000  km.  Planes  under  construc¬ 
tion  or  on  order,  12  Caravelle  jet-planes  and  7  DC-8  jet-planes.  SAS 
inaugurated  its  transpolar  routes,  Copenhagen-Los  Angeles,  on  15  Nov. 
1954,  and  Copenhagen-Tokyo,  on  25  Peb.  1957. 

Norwegian  scheduled  air  services  ; 


1,000 

1,000  km  Passengers  passenger- 

flown  carried  km 


Post,  luggage,  freight  and 
passengers  (1,000  ton-km) 
Total  Of  which  post 


1955  13,368 
1966  15,786 
1957  18,584 


321,195  327,375 

416,290  402,365 

477,800  497,270 


38,021  2,562 

45,460  2,699 

55,470  3,226 


CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 


By  a  treaty  signed  16  Oct.  1876  Norway  adopted  the  same  monetary 
system  as  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  Norwegian  krone,  of  100  ore,  is  of 
the  value  of  Is.  at  par,  or  about  20  kroner  to  the  £  sterling.  The  standard 
of  value  is  gold.  National  bank-notes  of  5,  10,  60,  100,  500  and  1,000 
kroner  are  legal  means  of  payment,  and  the  bank  is  ordinarily  bound  to 
exchange  them  for  gold  on  presentation.  By  a  royal  decree  of  27  Sept. 
1931  the  gold  standard  was  suspended  and  there  was  placed  an  embargo 
on  gold. 

On  30  June  1958  the  nominal  value  of  the  coin  in  circulation  was  114m. 
kroner;  notes  in  circulation,  3,279m.  kroner. 

The  Norges  Bank  is  a  joint-stock  bank;  in  1949  the  state  acquired  aU 
the  shares  hitherto  privately  owned.  The  bank  is  governed  by  laws  enacted 
by  the  state,  and  its  directors  are  elected  by  the  Storting,  except  the 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  head  office,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
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King.  It  is  the  only  bank  in  Norway  that  is  authorized  to  issue  bank-notes 
for  circulation. 

At  the  end  of  1958  there  were  74  private  joint-stock  hanks.  The  total 
amount  of  capital  and  funds  possessed  by  these  banks  was  498m.  kroner 
(capital  266m.,  funds  238m.).  Deposits  amounted  to  5,369m.  kroner,  of 
which  2,447m.  kroner  were  deposits  at  caU  and  notice,  and  2,922m.  kroner 
deposits  on  time. 

The  number  of  savings  banks  at  the  end  of  1958  was  601.  The  total 
amount  of  the  funds  of  the  savings  banks  amounted  to  326m.  kroner,  and 
total  deposits  6,720m.  kroner,  of  which  625m.  kroner  were  at  call  and 
notice  and  6,095m.  kroner  on  time. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  obligatory  since 
1875. 


SVALBARD 

An  archipelago  situated  between  10°  and  35°  E.  long,  and  between  74° 
and  81°  N.  lat.  The  distance  from  Ingoy,  Norway,  to  Bear  Island  is  about 
390  km  and  to  Spitsbergen  (South  Cape)  about  636  km. 

Total  area,  62,050  sq.  km.  The  chief  islands  are  Kong  Karls  land  (King 
Charles  Land),  Hopen  (Hope  Island),  Kviteya  (White  Island),  Bjornoya 
(Bear  Island),  Vestspitsbergen  (West  Spitsbergen),  Nordaustlandet  (North 
East  Land),  Prins  Karls  forland  (Prince  Charles  Eoreland),  Edgeoya  (Edge 
Island)  and  Barentsoya  (Barents  Island).  The  cHmate  is  essentially  arctic, 
tempered  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  aU  probability  the  archipelago  was  discovered  by 
Norwegians  in  1194  and  re-discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Barents  in 
1596.  The  Enghsh  explorer  Henry  Hudson  visited  Spitsbergen  in  1607. 
In  the  17th  century  a  very  lucrative  whale-hunting  was  started,  and  for 
some  time  there  were  Dutch,  British  and  Norwegian  claims  to  sovereignty 
and  quarrels  about  the  hunting-places.  But  when  in  the  18th  century  the 
whale-hunting  ended,  the  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  Spitsbergen  lost  its 
actuality,  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  the  question 
was  again  raised,  owing  to  the  discovery  and  exploitation  of  rich  coalfields. 
It  was  settled  by  a  treaty,  signed  on  9  Feb.  1920  at  Paris,  in  which  Norway’s 
sovereignty  over  the  archipelago  was  recognized.  On  14  Aug.  1926  the 
archipelago  was  officially  incorporated  in  Norway. 

In  the  autumn  of  1944  the  Soviet  Government  approached  the  Norwegian 
Government  on  the  question  of  revising  the  treaty  of  1920.  Both  govern¬ 
ments  agreed  that  any  modification  could  be  made  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  other  signatory  powers.  On  15  Feb.  1947  the  Storting  reiterated 
Norway’s  willingness  to  discuss  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  revision  of  the 
1920  treaty  and  economic  questions  concerning  Svalbard,  but  refused  bi¬ 
lateral  discussions  of  the  defence  of  Svalbard. 

Coal  is  the  principal  product.  There  are  6  mining  camps  (3  Norwegian, 
1  of  which  is  not  being  worked,  and  3  Russian)  inhabited  all  the  year  round. 
The  total  Norwegian  population  in  Svalbard  in  1966-57  was  1,630,  the 
Russian,  2,746.  In  1956,  341,884  metric  tons  of  coal  were  exported  from  the 
Norwegian  and  349,823  metric  tons  from  the  Russian  mines. 

U.K.  exports  to  Spitzbergen  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) :  1938, 
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£354;  1954,  £218;  1955,  £1,851 ;  1956,  £347;  1957,  £1,269;  1958,  £991 ; 
U.K.  imports  from  Spitzbergen,  1955,  nil;  1956,  £358;  1957,  nil;  1958,  nil. 

Norslc  FolaHnslitutt,  Skrifter.  Oslo,  from  1922 
Svaihard,  a  Norwegian  outpost.  Bergen,  1950 

Orrin.  A,  K.  ‘Twenty-five  Tears  of  Norwegian  Sovereignty  in  Svalbard  1925-1950’  (in  The 
Polar  Record,  1951) 

Stefansson,  V.,  Arctic  Manual.  New  York,  1944 


JAN  MAYEN  ISLAND 

This  is  a  bleak  and  desolate  island  between  Greenland  and  Northern 
Norway,  and  about  300  miles  north  of  Iceland.  It  is  55  km  long  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  15  km.  The  total  area  is  380  sq.  km.  It  is  of  volcanic 
origin  and  is  mountainous,  Beerenberg  in  the  north  reaching  a  height  of 
2,277  metres.  It  was  uninhabited,  but  occasionally  visited  by  seal  hunters 
and  fishermen,  until  1921  when  Norway  established  a  radio  and  meteorologi¬ 
cal  station. 

The  island  was  possibly  discovered  by  William  Hudson  in  1608,  and  it 
was  first  named  Hudson’s  Tutches  (Touches).  It  was  again  and  again  re¬ 
discovered  and  renamed.  Its  present  name  derives  from  the  Dutch  whaling 
captain  Jan  Jacobsz  May,  who  indisputably  discovered  the  island  in  1614. 
On  8  May  1929  Jan  Mayen  Island  was  officially  proclaimed  as  incorporated 
in  the  Norwegian  state,  and  at  the  same  time  the  manager  of  the  meteoro¬ 
logical  station  on  the  island  was  invested  with  pohce  authority.  Its  relation 
to  Norway  was  finally  settled  by  law  of  27  Feb.  1930. 

BOUVET  ISLAND 

BotrVETOYA 

This  uninhabited  island  in  the  southern  Atlantic  was  discovered  in  1739 
by  a  French  naval  officer,  Jean  Baptiste  Lozier  Bouvet,  but  no  flag  was 
hoisted  till,  in  1825,  Capt.  Norris  raised  the  Union  Jack.  A  neighbouring 
island,  Thompson  Island,  has  been  reported,  but  its  existence  is  seriously 
doubted.  In  1928  Great  Britain  waived  its  claim  to  Bouvet  in  favour  of 
Norway,  which  in  Dec.  1927  had  occupied  the  island.  A  law  of  27  Feb. 
1930  declared  Bouvet  Island  a  Norwegian  dependency.  The  area  is  68  sq. 
km. 

PETER  I  ISLAND 

Petee  I  6y 

This  uninhabited  island  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  was  discovered  in  1821 
by  the  Russian  explorer.  Admiral  von  Bellingshausen,  who  got  a  sight  of  it 
at  a  distance.  The  first  landing  was  made  in  1929  by  a  Norwegian  expedition 
which  hoisted  the  Norwegian  flag  and  took  possession  of  the  island.  On 
1  May  1931  Peter  I  Island  was  placed  under  Norwegian  sovereignty,  and  on 
24  March  1933  it  was  incorporated  in  Norway  as  a  dependency.  The  area 
is  249  sq.  km. 


QUEEN  MAUD  LAND 

Deonninq  Maud  Land 

On  14  Jan.  1939  the  Norwegian  Cabinet  resolved  to  place  that  part  of 
the  Antarctic  Continent  from  the  border  of  Falkland  Islands  dependency  in 
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the  west  t.o  the  border  of  the  Australian  Antarctic  dependency  in  the  east 
(between  20°  W.  and  45°  E.)  under  Norwegian  sovereignty.  The  territory 
was  explored  only  by  Norwegians  and  had  hitherto  been  ownerless. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Or  Norway  m  Great  Britain  (25  Belgrave  Square,  S.W.I) 

Ambassador.  Eric  Braadland  (accredited  20  Eeb.  1959);  also  Minister 
to  the  Irish  Republic. 

Counsellor.  Knut  Aars. 

Commercial  Counsellor.  Thorleif  Paus. 

Naval  Attache.  Capt.  Sjur  N.  Ostervold. 

Air  and  Military  Attache.  Lieut.-Col.  Olai  Gronmark. 

Counsellor  for  Press  and  Foreign  Information.  Rolf  Jerving. 

Shipping  Counsellor.  Ingolf  Hysing  Olsen,  K.B.E. 

Fisheries  Counsellor.  Carsten  ITansen. 

Cultural  Counsellor.  Carl  Hambro. 

Labour  Attachd.  HaUdor  Heldal. 

Commercial  Attachd.  John  Tveito. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford, 
Cardiff,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool,  London  (C.G.),  Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Southampton,  Swansea. 

Norway  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina  (also  Minister  for 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay),  Belgium  (also  Minister  for  Luxembourg),  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile  (also  Minister  for  Bolivia  and  Peru),  China,  Denmark,  Fin¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Iceland,  India  (also  Minister  for  Burma  and  Ceylon), 
Italy,  Japan,  Mexico  (also  Minister  for  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama),  Netherlands,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland  (also  Minister  for  Austria),  Turkey  (also  Minister  for 
Iran,  Iraq,  Pakistan),  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab  Republic  (also  Minister  for 
Ethiopia,  Lebanon  and  Sudan),  U.S.A.,  Yugoslavia  (also  Minister  for  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Rumania);  legations  in  Colombia  (also  for  Ecuador  and  Vene¬ 
zuela),  Cuba  (also  for  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti),  Czechoslovakia  (also 
for  Hmigary),  Greece  (also  for  Israel),  Morocco  (also  for  Tunisia),  Thailand 
(also  for  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines). 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Norway 

Ambassador.  Sir  Peter  Scarlett,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.  (accredited  3  Feb. 
1955). 

Counsellors.  M.  C.  G.  Man;  W.  S.  Laver  (Commercial). 

First  Secretaries.  R.  T.  Landale  (Information);  D.  O’Leary,  M.B.E. 
(Consular);  H.  Atkin  (Labour). 

Naval  Attachd.  Cdr  A.  S.  Tyers,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

Air  and  Military  Attachd.  Wing  Cdr  R.  S.  Kerby. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Aalesund,  Bergen,  Knstiansand, 
Kristiansund,  Narvik,  Oslo,  Stavanger,  Tonsberg,  Tromso  and  Trondheim. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Statistisk  Sentralbyra 
(■Dronningensgate  16,  Oslo),  was  founded  in  1876  as  an  independent  state  institution. 
Director;  Better  Jakob  Bjerve.  The  earliest  census  of  population  was  taken  in  1769.  The 
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Sentralbyri  publishes  the  series  Norges  OJfisieUe  Statistikk  (from  1828),  of  which  the  main 
publications  are  the  following: 

Staiistisk  Arbok  for  Norge  (annual,  from  1880;  from  1952  with  English  explanations) 
(Dlconomisk  TJUyn  (annual,  from  1935;  with  English  summary  from  1952) 

Statistiske  Oversikter^  1948  (historical  statistical  survey;  bilingual  Norwegian-English 
Norges  civile^  geistligey  rettslige  og  militaere  inndeling.  Oslo,  1951 
Statistiske  Meldinger  (monthly,  from  1880;  with  English  index) 

Norges  Statskalender.  From  1816;  annual  from  1877 
Eousiiig  in  Norway.  Oslo,  1961 
Norwegian  Social  and  Labour  Legislation.  Oslo,  1954 
Social  Insurance  in  Norway.  Oio,  1955 

Non-Ofitcial  Publications 

The  Norway  Year  Book.  Oslo,  1954 

Norway.  National  Travel  Association  of  Norway.  2nd  ed.  Oslo,  1948 
Facts  about  Norway.  Ed.  by  Aitenposten.  3rd  ed.  Oslo,  1954 
Industry  in  Norway.  (Ed.  Norges  industriforbund.)  Oslo,  1951 
Norges  Bank  Bulletin.  Oslo.  Quarterly 

Norges  Eksportrdd:  Norway,  survey  of  exports  and  economic  development.  Oslo,  1955 
The  Northern  Countries.  Uppsala,  1951 
Norwegian  Agriculture.  Oslo,  1955 

Norwegian  Jomt-Stock  Banks :  Financial  Review.  Monthly 
Modern  Norway.  London,  1950 

Berulfsen,  B.,  and  Scavenius  H.,  GyldendaX's  English~N orwegian  and  Norwegian-English 
Dictionary.  Oslo,  1951 

Oastberg,  F.,  The  Norwegian  Way  of  Life.  London,  1954 
Gjessing,  G.,  Changing  Lapps.  London  School  of  Economics,  1954 
Bugge,  A.,  and  Steen,  S.,  Norsk  Kulturhistorie.  Oslo,  1947 
Galenaon,  W.,  Labor  in  Norway.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  London,  1949 
Larsen,  K.,  A  nistory  of  Norway.  New  York,  1948 

Stagg,  F.  N.,  T}ie  Heart  of  Norway.  London,  1963. — North  Norway.  London,  1962. — East 
Norway  and  its  Frontier.  London,  195C. — West  Norway  and  its  Fjords.  London,  1954 
Steen,  S.,  Norges  Krig  1940-45.  3  vols.  Oslo,  1947-50.— Me  Norge.  4  vols.  Oslo, 
1951-67 

Sund,  T.,  and  SSmme,  A.,  Norway  in  Maps.  2  vols.  Bergen,  1947 
Werenskiold,  W.  (ed.),  Norge  vari  land.  2nd  ed.  Oslo,  1950 

National  Library.  The  University  Library,  Drainmensveien  42b,  Oslo.  Director: 
Harald  L.  Tveteras. 


PANAMA 

REPii'BLioA  DE  Panama 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  Panama,  formerly  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  asserted  its  independence  on  3  Nov.  1903, 
and  the  de  facto  Government  was  on  13  Nov.  recognized  by  the  Government 
of  the  U.S.A.,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the  other  Powers.  In  1914  Colombia 
agreed  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Panama.  This  treaty  was  ratified 
by  the  U.S.A.  and  Colombia  in  1921,  and  on  8  May  1924  diplomatic  relations 
between  Colombia  and  Panama  were  estabbsbed. 

For  the  treaties  regulating  tlie  relations  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States  see  p.  1304. 

The  new  constitution  of  1  March  1946  continued  the  existing  provisions 
for  a  National  Assembly  of  42  members  (increased  to  63  since  the  1950 
census,  1  for  every  15,000  inhabitants).  The  deputies’  mandate  is  for  4 
years.  The  Assembly  meets  annually  on  1  Oct.  The  term  of  the  President 
of  the  Repubbe,  elected  by  direct  vote,  is  4  years,  and  be  is  not  ebgible 
for  the  two  succeeding  terms.  Women  have  equal  rights  with  men. 

PrMident  of  the  Republic.  Ernesto  de  la  Guardia,  Jr  (National  Patriotic 
Coabtion),  elected  13  May  1956 ;  inaugurated  1  Oct. 
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He  defeated  Victor  Florencio  Goytia  of  the  National  Liberal  Party. 

First ^  Vice-President.  Temistocies  Diaz.  (He  later  formed  ‘Movement 
for  National  Liberation’  and  withdrew  hia  political  support  from  the 
Government.)  Second  Vice-President.  Heracho  Barletta. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Miguel  J.  Moreno. 

The  coahtion  won  42  out  of  63  seats  in  the  National  Assembly. 

See  The  Statesman’s  Yeas-Book,  1956,  p.  1266,  for  an  account  of 
events  preceding  the  election. 

There  are  normally  2  vice-presidents,  elected  every  4  years  by  direct 
popular  vote,  and  a  cabinet  of  7  ministers  nominated  by  the  President,  who 
may  attend  and  address  the  legislature  but  may  not  vote.  The  Comptroller 
General  is  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  for  4  years. 

National  flag :  rectangle  of  4  quarters :  white  with  blue  star,  blue,  white 
with  red  star,  red. 

National  anthem:  Alcanzamos  por  fin  la  victoria  (words  by  G.  do  la 
Ossa;  tune  by  Santos  Jorge,  1903). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Extreme  length  is  about  480  miles; 
breadth  between  37  and  110  miles ;  coastline,  426  miles  on  the  Atlantic  and 
767  on  the  Pacific;  total  area  (excluding  the  Canal  Zone)  as  recently  revised 
is  28,576  sq.  miles  (74,010  sq.  km) ;  population  according  to  the  1960  census 
was  805,286  (10-6  per  sq.  km)  including  48,664  tribal  Indians.  Estimated, 
1  Oct.  1958,  1,000,000.  No  attempt  was  made  in  1950  to  ascertain  the  racial 
composition  of  the  population;  the  1940  census  gave  12%  white,  14-6% 
Negro,  72%  mixed  and  1-5%  other  races.  There  are  approximately  10,000 
British  subjects,  chiefly  coloured  people  from  the  West  Indies. 

The  Capital  is  Panama  City,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  founded  in  1619; 
population,  estimated  1968,  200,000.  There  are  now  9  provinces  (with 
census  populations  Dec.  1950)  as  follows  (the  capitals  in  brackets):  Bocas 
del  Toro  (Bocas  del  Toro),  22,392;  Chiriqul  (David),  138,136;  Code  (Peno- 
nom6),  73,103;  Colon  (Colon),  90,144;  Los  Santos  (Las  Tablas),  61,422; 
Herrera  (Chitr6),  60,096;  Darien  (La  Palma),  14,660;  Panama  (Panama 
City),  248,336;  Veraguas  (Santiago),  106,998.  The  port  of  Colon  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  has  52,204  (1950).  Smaller  ports  on  the  Pacific  are  Aguadulce, 
Pedregal,  Montijo,  Puerto  Mutis  and  Puerto  Armuelles;  on  the  Atlantic, 
Bocas  des  Toro,  Almirante,  Portobello,  Mandinga  and  Perme. 

Birth  rate,  1957,  was  40-7  per  1,000  population ;  death  rate,  9-4 ;  marri¬ 
age  rate  (1956),  3-5;  infantile  death  rate  (1956),  57-3  per  1,000  live  births. 
The  figures  exclude  the  tribal  Indians. 

RELIGION.  The  1950  census  showed  that  93%  of  the  population  was 
Roman  Catholic  and  6%  Protestant.  There  is  freedom  of  religious  worship 
and  separation  of  Church  and  State.  Clergymen  may  teach  in  the  schools 
but  may  not  hold  public  office. 

EDUCATION.  Elementary  education  is  obligatory  for  all  children 
from  7  to  16  years  of  age,  with  an  estimated  186,000  students  in  schools 
throughout  the  Republic  in  June  1958;  83  private  primary  schools  and  83 
private  post-primary  schools  are  included  in  these  figures.  The  University 
of  Panama  at  Panama  City,  inaugrrrated  on  7  Oct.  1935,  had  a  total  enrol¬ 
ment  (1956-67)  of  3,265  students  in  the  schools  of  law,  science  and  other 
professional  subjects;  the  university  was  granted  autonomy  on  28  Sept. 
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1946.  Up  to  the  academic  year  1956-67  the  university  was  a  centre  of 
evening  studies  (except  for  the  faculty  of  medicine);  since  1956-57  all 
faculties  hold  day  classes  as  well.  A  new  site,  called  University  City,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Panama  City  was  inaugurated  in  June  1950. 

The  1950  census  showed  that  28-3%  of  the  population  over  10  years  old 
were  ilhterate,  excluding  the  tribal  Indians  (compared  with  35%  in  1940). 

The  official  language  is  Spanish,  but  of  the  6  daily  newspapers  published 
in  the  capital,  2  have  separate  Bnghsh  editions.  There  is  also  one  Enghsh 
weekly,  catering  for  the  large  British  West  Indian  community  in  Panama, 
and  one  Spanish  weekly. 

Cinemas.  There  were,  in  Dec.  1965,  62  cinemas,  of  which  28  were  in 
Panama  City.  All  films  must  have  Spanish  subtitles. 

JUSTICE.  The  death  penalty  does  not  exist.  The  Supreme  Court 
consists  of  9  justices  appointed  by  the  executive  with  the  approval  of  the 
National  Assembly,  one  every  2  years  to  serve  IS  years. 

FINANCE.  The  U.S.A.  have  the  right  to  import  into  the  Canal  Zone 
supplies  of  all  descriptions  required  for  canal  construction,  maintenance  and 
protection  and  for  the  use  of  their  employees,  free  of  all  taxes. 

For  recent  years  revenues  and  expenditures,  in  balboas,  have  been  as 
follows  (1  balboa  =  US$1): 

1964  1955  1966  1957  1958* 

BeTemie  .  44,783,000  49,386,194  66,688,674  50,668,006  66,990,000 

Expenditure  .  48,817,700  53,876,986  65,041,976  60,218,643  56,990,000 

*  Budget  estimates. 

In  the  budget  for  1958  import  duties  are  counted  upon  to  furnish  B.20m. 
of  the  revenue.  The  expenditure  proposed  assigns  11 -Sm.  to  education, 
8-7m.  to  government  (including  pohce),  11m.  to  social  service  and  public 
health  and  7-7m.  to  debt  service. 

The  revenue  includes  the  rent  paid  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  Canal 
(see  p.  1304).  Panamanian  citizens  working  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  now 
subject  to  taxation  by  Panama. 

The  funded  internal  debt  on  31  Dec.  1957  amounted  to  40,717,200 
balboas  or  dollars,  and  the  external  debt  to  13,866,000  balboas.  Current 
government  operations  had  led  to  a  deficit  of  B.3‘9m.  at  the  beginning  of 
1951,  and  this  was  further  increased  to  over  B.lOm.  during  1951  and  1952. 
Conversion  Bonds  1953-1993  to  the  value  of  B.5m.  were  given  to  the  Social 
Security  Bank  in  lieu  of  government  obligations  in  1953,  and  the  floating 
debt  was  further  reduced  by  careful  management  during  1953  and  1954. 
However,  in  1955  and  1956  the  reins  on  expenditure  were  again  released,  and 
the  total  floating  debt  at  the  end  of  1966  reached  over  B.8m.;  and  in  Oct. 
1958  it  stood  at  8-76m. 

DEFENCE.  The  Republic  has  no  Army  or  Navy  to  support,  but 
obligatory  military  service  may  be  imposed  in  case  of  need.  The  National 
Pohce  Force  has  an  authorized  strength  of  3,370  officers  and  men. 

Under  the  1955  treaty  U.S.  forces  have  occupied  the  base  at  Rio  Hato. 

PRODUCTION.  Of  the  whole  area  (1950  census),  only  15-4%  is 
developed — 3-1%  is  cultivated,  7-3%  is  natural  or  artificial  pasture  land  and 
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5%  is  fallow.  Of  the  remainder  only  a  small  part  is  cultivated,  though  the 
land  is  rich  in  resources.  About  60%  of  the  country’s  food  requirements 
are  imported.  In  Jan.  1953  the  Institute  for  Economic  Development,  a 
semi-govemmental  organization,  was  formed  with  large  powers,  i.e.,  to  buy 
up  leading  crops  at  fixed  prices  and  to  loan  machinery  to  farmers.  Of  the 
land  imder  cultivation,  18%  is  owned  and  69%  is  usufructuary.  The  most 
important  export  product  is  bananas  (grown  by  an  affiliate  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company)  and  shipped  to  the  U.S.A.  Exports,  1957,  7-6m.  stems. 
Most  important  food  crop,  for  home  consumption,  is  rice,  grown  on  80%  of 
the  farms ;  Panama’s  per  capita  consumption  is  very  high.  Output  of 
rough  rice,  1957,  1,907,100  quintals.  Other  products  are  cocoa,  abaci 
fibres,  abaca  seeds,  coffee  and  coconuts.  Output  of  abaca  fibre,  1963,  was 
2'69m.  kg.  About  6m.  coconuts  are  annually  exported.  Beer,  whisky, 
rum,  ‘  seco,’  anice  and  gin  are  produced.  Coffee  is  grown  in  the  province  of 
Chiriqui,  near  the  Costa  Rican  frontier;  the  home  market  consumes  almost 
the  entire  output.  The  country  has  great  timber  resources,  notably 
mahogany.  According  to  the  Uvestock  estimate  of  July  1957  there  were 
614,100  cattle,  181,700  pigs  and  1,854,600  poultry.  Hides  are  among  minor 
articles  of  export. 

The  shrimp  industry  exported  nearly  8-25m.  lb.  in  1967.  In  that  year 
the  Gulf  of  Panama  alone  produced  8,856,000  lb. 

Consumption  of  electric  energy,  1957,  amounted  to  113-lm.  kwh.  (Panama 
City  and  Colon).  Gas  consumption  was  576,849,000  cu.  ft.  Apart  from  a 
cement  factory,  there  are  few  industries;  foreign  firms  are  being  encouraged 
to  establish  industries,  and  2  petrol  refineries  are  planned. 

COMMERCE.  The  imports  and  exports  (excluding  re-exports),  in 
balboas,  for  6  calendar  years  are  as  follows  (1  balboa  =  US$1) ; 


Imports  Exports 


Imports  Exports 


1952  73,557,116  16,139,017 

1953  71,602,929  17,751,938 

1954  72,620,601  18,283,794 


1955  75,684,653  21,678,923 

1956  8.3,120,176  17,168,624 

1957  93,036,784  21,953,599 


The  huge  adverse  trade  balance  is  mainly  with  the  U.S.A.  and  is  due  to 
the  heavy  import  of  consumers’  goods  for  sale  to  the  Canal  Zone  employees 
and  to  the  big  transient  population.  An  extensive  investigation  completed 
in  1946  estimated  that  of  the  country’s  national  income  in  1945  ( $129,176,000) 
37%  or  $47,424,000,  originated  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  reduction  in  U.S. 
military  activity  in  Panama  at  any  time  has  a  serious  economic  effect.  In 
1957  the  U.S.A.  furnished  69%  of  Panama’s  imports  and  took  96-8%  of  her 
exports.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  second  largest  supplier  with  4% . 

A  Free  Zone  has  been  constructed  at  Colon  for  the  storage,  processing  or 
sale  of  goods  in  transit;  a  number  of  U.S.  manufacturers  have  leased  ware¬ 
houses  and  begun  operations. 

Chief  exports  (virtually  all  to  the  U.S.A.)  in  1957  (in  balboas  or  dollars) 
were:  Bananas,  12,929,780;  fresh  shrimps,  6,181,430;  cacao,  931,313; 
mahogany  trimks,  158,661 ;  refined  sugar,  420,687. 

Chief  imports,  1957,  were  valued  (in  balboas  or  dollars  F.O.B.):  Petrol, 
4,101,123;  passenger  cars,  4,073,039;  machinery  and  equipment,  8,280,479; 
clothing  and  cotton  materials,  11,437,126;  wheat  flour,  1,970,000;  food 
14,705,280;  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals,  9,000,000;  copper  srdphate, 
1,273,260. 

Total  trade  between  Panama  (including  Canal  Zone)  and  the  U.K. 
(British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) ; 
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Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.*  . 
Ke-exports  from  U.K. 


1938  1954 

17,662  411,660 

453,954  4,672,741 

12,384  30,140 


1955  1956 

456,875  81,815 

3,757,609  6,227,777 

37,984  33,016 


1967  1958 

75,414  53,255 

6,366,568  4,645,232 

43,294  42,514 


'  Erom  1948,  including  new  ships  built  for  foreign  owners  and  registered  in  Panama. 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Shippitig.  Panama  now  ranks  high  among 
the  maritime  nations.  Shipping  under  Panamanian  registry  totalled  on  31 
Deo.  1967,  1,055  vessels  of  5,481,667  gross  tons,  of  which  169  ships  (with 
88,022  tons)  were  under  1,000  tons,  includhig  268  between  5,000  and  7,500 
tons,  whereas  177  are  over  10,000  tons  and  total  2,419,266  tons;  most  of 
these  never  see  Panama  but  elect  Panamanian  registry  because  fees  are  low 
and  labour  laws  lenient.  All  the  international  maritime  traffic  for  Colon 
and  Panama  runs  through  the  Canal  Zone  ports  of  Cristobal  and  Balboa; 
Bocas  del  Toro  and  Almirante  are  used  for  both  the  provincial  and  inter¬ 
national  trade. 

Railways.  The  Panama  Railroad  (owned  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company),  which  connects  Panama  City  on  the  Pacific  with  Colon  on  the 
Atlantic,  is  the  principal  railway.  It  is  47'61  miles  long  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  termini  at  Panama  and  Colon,  passes  through  Canal  Zone 
territory.  As  most  vessels  tmload  their  cargo  at  Cristobal  (Colon),  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  the  greater  portion  of  the  merchandise  destined  for 
Panama  City  is  brought  overland  by  the  Panama  Raihoad.  In  the  province 
of  Chiriqui  there  is  the  only  Panamanian-owned  railway,  a  narrow-gauge 
railway,  32  mOes  long,  connecting  the  port  of  Pedregal  with  Boquete,  and 
passing  through  David,  the  provincial  capital.  This  railway  is  heavily  in 
debt  and  may  soon  be  replaced  by  a  concrete  highway.  Between  David 
and  La  Concepcion  there  is  a  fine  18  miles  long,  which  has  now  been  extended 
to  the  port  of  Puerto  ArmueUes.  From  Bocas  del  Toro,  between  the  Atlantic 
port  of  Almirante  and  Guabito  (property  of  the  United  Fruit  Company),  a 
third  railway  runs  to  Suretka  on  the  Costa  Rican  border  (61  miles). 

Roads.  Panama  had  on  31  Deo.  1967,  2,237  km  of  roads,  of  which  240 
are  principal  roads,  633  secondary  and  1,365  ‘summer  roads.’ 

There  is  a  road  from  Panama  City  westward  as  far  as  the  cities  of  David 
and  Concepcion,  with  several  branches.  A  concrete  highway,  maintained 
by  the  U.S.A.,  connects  Panama  City  and  Colon.  On  31  Dec.  1967  registered 
motor  vehicles,  private  and  commercial,  numbered  22,203;  this  excludes 
vehicles  owned  by  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Post.  There  are  telegraph  cables  from  Panama  to  North  America  and 
Central  and  South  American  porta,  and  from  Colon  to  the  U.S.A.  and 
Europe.  There  are  now  66  commercial  broadcasting  stations,  of  which  32 
are  functioning  in  Panama  City,  11  in  Colon  and  2  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
U.S.  Army  has  installed  a  television  station  in  the  Canal  Zone;  it  started 
operations  3  May  1956;  4,038  receivers  were  imported  that  year.  Number 
of  telephones  in  1957  was  21,635,  nearly  aU  operated  by  private  companies. 

Aviation.  Commercial  aviation  has  developed  rapidly.  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  Panagra  Airways,  K.L.M.  and  other  international  com¬ 
panies  operate  at  Tocumen  Airport  (17  miles  from  Panama  City).  The 
Compania  Panamena  de  Aviacion  provides  a  local  service  between  Panama 
City  and  the  provincial  towns.  The  Panamanian  A.P.A.  airline  serves 
Miami,  Guayaquil  and  Lima. 
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MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  present  monetary  unit  is  the  balboa, 
which  is  of  the  same  size  and  fineness  as  the  U.S.  sUver  dollar  but  is  main¬ 
tained  equivalent  to  the  gold  dollar.  Panama  has  officially  recorded  this 
with  the  International  Monetary  Pund.  Other  silver  coins  are  the  half¬ 
balboa  (of  12-5  grammes  0-900  fine,  and  equal  to  60  cents,  U.S.) ;  the  quarter 
and  tenth  of  a  balboa  piece ;  cupro-nickel  coins  of  5  and  2^  cents,  and  copper 
coins  of  and  1  cent.  U.S.  silver  coinage  is  also  legal  tender.  Volume  of 
the  currency  has  not  been  disclosed  since  31  Dec.  1950,  when  it  stood  at 
l-5m.;  3-lm.  balboas  of  Panamanian  coin  has  been  minted  up  to  31  Dec. 
1953.  The  only  paper  currency  used  is  that  of  the  U.S.A. 

Gold  and  short-term  assets  in  the  U.S.A.  (both  official  and  private) 
on  30  June  1958  were  $101-4m.,  of  which  private  firms  held  about  70%. 

The  National  Bank  of  Panama  (not  a  central  bank)  on  30  June  1968  had 
(in  balboas  or  dollars)  capital  of  5-5m.,  reserves  of  Im.,  current  deposits 
of  34,284,124  and  loans,  net  outstanding,  of  nearly  29m.  In  1966  the 
National  Bank  took  over  the  4  provincial  banks  formerly  operated  by  the 
Institute  of  Economic  Development.  There  are  6  other  Panamanian 
banks.  The  First  National  City  Bank  and  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of 
New  York  have  branches  in  Panama  City  and  Balboa  (C.Z.),  the  latter 
also  in  Colon  and  David. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

English  weights  and  measures  are  in  general  use;  those  of  the  metric 
system  are  also  used. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Panama  in  Geeat  Beitain  (Ibex  House,  Minories,  E.C.3). 

Ambassador.  Carlos  Fernando  Alfaro  (accredited  30  July  1958). 
Counsellor.  Dr  Carlos  M.  Jurado. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Glasgow, 
Grimsby,  Liverpool,  London,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Southampton. 

Of  Geeat  Beitain  in  Panama 

Ambassador.  Sir  Ian  Henderson,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.  (appointed  4  Nov. 
1954). 

First  Secretary  and  Consul  {Panama  City).  R.  A.  Farquharson. 

Naval  AttacM.  Capt.  J.  R.  Gower,  D.S.C.,  R.N.  (resides  in  Santiago, 
Chile). 

Air  AttacM.  Group  Capt.  R.  I.  M.  Bowen,  D.F.C.  (resides  in  Caracas). 
There  is  a  consul  at  Colon  and  a  vice-consul  at  Almirante. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistigal  Information.  The  Oomptroller  General  of  the  Republic  (Oontralorla  General 
de  la  Bepilblica,  Oalle  35  y  Avenida  6,  Panama  City)  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  of  statistics 
(Estadistica  Panamena)  and  other  statistical  publications,  including  the  result  of  the  1960 
(xvsuBtCenso  Nadonalde  PoblacUnyYivienda:  1950;  Censo  Nacional  Agropecuario ;  1950). 
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The  Legal  Codes  (in  Spanish).  7  vola.  Panama  City,  1917 
Panama.  Overseas  Economic  Survey.  H.M.S.O.,  1955 
Biesanz,  J.  and  M.,  The  People  of  Panama.  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1955 
McCain,  W.  B.,  The  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Cambridge,  1937 
Susto,  J'.  A.,  An  Introduction  to  Panamanian  Bibliography  (Publications  of  the  National 
Library,  No.  4).  Panama,  1946 

National  Librart.  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Departmento  de  Informacidn  y  Circulacion. 
Calle  6a,  No.  16,  Panama. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  THE  CANAL  ZONE 

On  18  Nov.  1903  a  treaty  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Panama  was  signed, 
providing  facilities  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal.  In  this  treaty  Panama  granted  in  perpetiiity  the  use, 
occupation  and  control  of  a  zone,  approximately  6  miles  wide  on  each  side  of 
the  canal  route,  and  within  this  zone  the  exclusive  right  to  exercise  sovereign 
power  and  authority.  For  the  needs  of  the  Panama  Canal  other  territory 
was  granted,  including  certain  islands  in  Panama  Bay.  The  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon  remain  under  the  authority  of  Panama,  but  the  U.S.A.  was 
granted  the  right  to  prescribe  sanitary  ordinances  for  those  cities ;  this  right 
was  abrogated  by  the  1955  treaty.  In  return  the  U.S.A.  paid  $10m.  and 
$250,000  (gold  dollars)  yearly  (beginning  9  years  after  the  date  of  the  treaty). 
The  treaty  was  ratified  on  26  Feb.  1904,  and  in  Sept,  the  agreement  for  the 
dehmitation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  U.S.A.  territory  on  the  isthmus  was 
signed.  A  new  treaty,  ratified  by  Panama  in  Dec.  1936,  and  by  the  U.S.A. 
on  25  J  uly  1939,  made  various  concessions  to  Panama,  increasing  the  annual 
payment  to  $430,000.  Further  concessions,  including  an  increase  of  the 
annual  payment  to  $T93m.,  were  embodied  in  the  treaty  ratified  23  Aug. 
1956.  No  land  in  the  zone  is  privately  owned. 

Governor  of  Canal  and  President  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company.  Maj.- 
Gen.  W.  E.  Potter,  U.S.Army. 

Lieut. -Governor  and  Vice-President.  Col.  John  D.  McElheny,  U.S.Army. 

The  canal  and  its  adjuncts,  including  the  related  business  operations 
n  the  Canal  Zone,  are  operated  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  formed 
1  July  1961.  The  zone  is  governed  by  the  ‘Canal  Zone  Government,’ 
which  was  established  simultaneously  with  the  new  Canal  Company. 

The  Act,  establishing  these  new  instruments  of  control,  (a)  authorized 
the  transfer  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  ex¬ 
cepting  subdivisions  relating  to  civil  government,  health  and  sanitation; 
(6)  changed  the  name  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Company ;  (c)  authorized  the  Company’s  Board  of  Directors  to 
establish  toll  rates  subject  to  the  President’s  approval;  {d)  permitted  the 
Company  to  retain  and  utilize  tolls  revenue ;  and  (e)  authorized  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  Company  to  cover  losses  which  might  result  from  changes  in 
economic  conditions. 

The  area  of  the  Canal  Zone,  including  land  and  water,  is  648-01  sq.  miles. 
The  water  area  of  the  zone,  including  the  water  area  within  the  3-mile  limit 
from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ends,  is  276-52  sq.  miles. 

The  total  population  of  the  Canal  Zone,  as  of  Nov.  1954,  was  38,953, 
exclusive  of  uniformed  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  personnel;  the  1950 
census  figure,  62,822,  includes  that  personnel.  The  total  force  employed  by 
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the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  Canal  Zone  Government  on  30  June 
1958  numbered  3,621  on  the  U.S.  rolls,  chiefly  U.S.  citizens,  and  9,584  on 
the  local  rolls,  chiefly  natives  of  the  tropics.  Birth  rate  in  the  zone,  1957, 
was  29-69  per  1,000  population ;  death  rate,  3-63 ;  marriage  licences  issued, 
466 ;  infantile  mortahty,  19-38  per  1,000  hve  births. 

There  are  127  miles  of  improved  streets  and  highways  in  the  zone, 
exclusive  of  those  within  Armed  Forces  reservations.  Motor  vehicles 
number  about  13,000. 

The  canal  was  opened  to  commerce  on  15  Aug.  1914.  There  has  been 
no  appreciable  interruption  since  11  Jan.  1917 

The  canal  has  a  summit  elevation  of  86  ft  above  the  sea.  It  is  50-72 
statute  miles  in  length  from  deep  water  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  deep  water 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  shore  to  shore  is  approximately  36  miles. 
The  chaimel  ranges  in  bottom-width  from  300  to  1,000  ft.  The  average 
time  of  passage  through  the  canal  is  from  7  to  8  hours ;  the  record  passage 
is  4  hours  10  minutes. 

For  details  of  the  physical  character  of  the  canal,  see  The  Statesman’s 
Yeah-Book,  1951,  p.  1295;  a  map  showing  the  Panama,  Suez  and  Kiel 
canals  on  the  same  scale  will  be  found  in  the  present,  1959,  edition. 

Particulars  of  the  traffic  through  the  canal  for  6  fiscal  years  are  given  as 
follows  (cargo  in  long  tons) : 


Fiscal  year 
ending 

North-bound 
(Pacific  to  Atlantic) 

South-bound 
(Atlantic  to  Pacific) 

Total 

Tolls* 

levied 

30  June 

Vessels^ 

Cargo 

Vessels'^ 

Cargo 

F  essels 

*  Cargo 

(in  $) 

1929 

3,065 

20,780,486 

3,348 

9,882,620 

6,413 

30,663,006 

27,127,377 

1933* 

1,978 

13,654,095 

2,184 

4,507,070 

4,162 

18,161,165 

19,601,077 

1966 

4,076 

23,833,006 

4,133 

21,286,036 

8,209 

45,119,042 

36,153,841 

1967 

4,084 

24,272,000 

25,281,608 

4,495 

25,430,000 

8,579 

49,702,200 

39,561,695 

1958 

4,588 

4,599 

22,843,000 

9,187 

48,124,508 

42,834,000 

'  I.e.,  ocean-going  commercial  vessels,  of  300  net  tons  and  over,  Panama  Canal 
measurements. 

*  Low  point  for  cargo  tonnage. 

*  Starting  in  1951,  credits  from  U.S.  Government  vessels  were  incorporated  into  the  tolls 
structure. 


In  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1958,  of  the  total  number  of  toll- 
paying  ships  which  passed  through  the  canal  (9,187),  2,023  were  U.S. 
vessels,  1,205  British,  956  Norwegian,  898  Liberian,  837  German,  693 
Japanese,  472  Panamanian,  278  Honduran,  232  Colombian,  200  Swedish 
and  the  remaining  were  of  31  other  nationalities. 


Books  of  Reference 

StaTISTIOAL  Information.  The  Panama  Cana)  Information  Office,  Balboa  Heights, 
Canal  Zone.  Information  Officer :  William  G.  Arey,  Jr. 

Annual  Reports  on  the  Panama  Canal,  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  Navigation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Balboa  Heights,  G.Z. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Du  Val,  M.  P.,  Cadir  to  Cathay;  the  diplomatic  struggle  for  the  Panama  Canal.  2nd  ed. 
Stanford  Univ.  Press,  1947. — And  the  Mountains  will  Move;  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Stanford  Univ.  Press,  1947 

Miller,  H.  Q.,  The  Isthmian  Highway ;  A  Review  of  the  Problems  of  the  Caribbean.  New  York, 
1929 

Miner,  D.  0.,  The  Fight  for  the  Panama  Route;  The  Story  of  the  Spooner  Act  and  the  Hay- 
Herrdn  Treaty.  New  York,  1940 
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ReptJblica  del  Paeaguay 


CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay  gained  its  independence  from  Spain  on  14  May 
1811.  In  1814  Dr  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez  Francia  was  elected  dictator, 
and  in  1816  perpetual  dictator,  by  the  National  Assembly.  He  died  20 
Sept.  1840.  In  1844  a  new  constitution  was  adopted,  under  which  Carlos 
Antonio  Lopez  (first  elected  in  1842)  and  his  son,  Francisco  Solano  Lopez, 
ruled  until  1870.  During  a  devastating  war  against  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  (1865-70)  Paraguay  lost  probably  600,000  men.  Argentina,  in 
Aug.  1942,  and  Brazil,  in  May  1943,  voided  the  reparations  debt  imposed 
upon  Paraguay,  which  Paraguay  had  never  paid. 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1870.  The  following  is  a  list  of  past 
presidents  since  1920,  with  the  date  on  which  each  took  oifice : 


Mannel  Gondra,  15  Ang.  1920. 

Dr  Felix  Paiva,  31  Oct.  1921.“ 

Dr  Eusebio  Ayala,  3  Not.  1921. 

Dr  Bngio  Ayala,  1  April  1923.“ 

Dr  Luis  Riart,  12  April  1924.“ 

Dr  Bligio  Ayala,  15  Aug.  1924. 

Dr  Jos6  Guggiari,  16  Aug.  1928. 

Bralliano  Gonzilez  Navero,  26  Oct.  1931.* 

Dr  Josd  Guggiari,  28  Jan.  1932. 

Dr  Eusebio  Ayala,  16  Aug.  1932  (deposed). 
Col.  Rafael  Franco,  18  Feb.  1936.“ 

Dr  F61ix  Paiva,  15  Aug.  1937. 

“  Provisional,  i.e.,  following  a  coup  d’itat. 


Gen.  Josfi  F61ix  Estigarribia,  16  Aug.  1939 
(killed  in  aeroplane  accident). 

Gen.  Higinio  Morinigo,  7  Sept.  1940  (resigned). 

Dr  Juan  Mannel  Prutos,  3  June  1948.“ 

Dr  J.  Natalioio  GonzAJez,  16  Aug.  1948 
(deposed). 

Gen.  Raimundo  Boldn,  30  Jan.  1949 

Dr  Felipe  Molas  Ldpez,  14  May  1949  (re¬ 
signed). 

Dr  Federico  Chavez,  16  July  1960  (resigned). 

Tomfis  Romero  Pereiro,  4  May  1954. 

Succeeded  as  Vice-President. 


President.  Gen.  Alfredo  Stroessner,  head  of  the  Army,  elected  11 
July  1964;  assumed  ofSce  16  Aug.  He  was  re-elected  as  ‘  Colorado  ’ 
candidate  on  9  Feb.  1958;  his  second  term  began  on  15  Aug. 

The  President  has  a  cabinet  of  10  ministers. 

The  constitution,  which  was  ratified  at  a  plebiscite  on  4  Aug.  1940, 
is  democratic  in  character,  but  has  not  prevented  the  Colorado  Party  from 
establishing  a  one-party  state.  The  Diet  is  composed  of  one  chamber  only, 
with  1  member  for  every  25,000  inhabitants.  The  place  of  the  Senate  is 
taken  by  a  Council  of  State,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated  by  the 
Government  on  a  corporative  basis.  The  President  is  elected  for  6  years, 
and  he  appoints  the  Cabinet,  which  exercises  all  the  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  need  only  inform  the  Chamber  and  the  Council  of  State  of  its 
policy.  The  constitution  guarantees  private  property  (women  were  given 
full  control  of  their  own  property  in  Nov.  1954),  but  the  State  is  given  the 
right  to  regulate  economic  activities. 

The  country  is  divided  into  2  sections :  the  ‘  Oriental,’  east  of  Paraguay 
River,  and  the  ‘  Occidental,’  west  of  the  same  river.  The  Oriental  section  is 
divided  into  13  departments,  subdivided  into  133  partidos;  the  Occidental 
section  (the  Chaco)  is  divided  into  3  departments  with  4  partidos.  The 
Chaco  suffers  from  the  fact  that  its  table  of  water  underground  is  salty ; 
inhabitants,  some  64,000,  collect  rain-water. 

The  16  departments  of  the  republic  are  officially  numbered  and  named 
as  follows  :  1,  Concepcion  (capital,  Concepcion) ;  2,  San  Pedro  (capital,  San 
Pedro);  3,  Cordillera  (capital,  Caacupe) ;  4,  Guaira  (capital,  ViUarrica); 
6,  Caaguazu  (capital,  Coronel  Oviedo) ;  6,  Caazapa  (capital,  Caazapa) ;  7, 
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Itapua  (capital,  Encamacion) ;  8,  Las  Misiones  (capital,  San  Juan  Bautista) ; 
9,  Paraguari  (capital,  Paraguari) ;  10,  Alto  Parana  (capital,  Hernandarias) ; 
11,  Central  (capital,  Ipacarai) ;  12,  Neembecu  (capital.  Pilar) ;  13,  Amambay 
(capital,  Pedro  Juan  Caballero) ;  14,  Presidente  Hayes  (capital,  ViUa  Hayes) ; 
15,  Boqueron ;  16,  OUmpo. 

AH  the  departments  and  aU  municipalities  are  governed  directly  by  the 
national  government;  the  capital,  Asuncion,  is  directly  under  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior. 

National  flag :  red,  white,  blue  (horizontal) ;  the  white  stripe  charged 
with  the  arms  of  the  repubhc  on  the  obverse,  and,  on  the  reverse,  with  a  hon 
and  the  inscription  Paz  y  Justicia — the  only  flag  in  the  world  with  different 
obverse  and  reverse. 

National  anthem:  Paraguayos,  republica  6  muerte  !  (words  by  E. 
Acuna  de  Figueroa;  tune  by  F.  Dupey). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  approximate  area  of  Paraguay  proper  or  ‘  Oriental’  section,  which  is 
situated  between  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Alto  Parana,  is  ofiicially  estimated 
at  169,807  sq.  km  or  61,705  sq.  miles.  The  boimdary  between  Paraguay 
and  Bolivia,  the  section  known  as  Chaco,  in  dispute  since  1870,  was  fixed 
by  arbitration  in  Oct.  1938.  The  area  of  Paraguay’s  ‘  Occidental  section’  is 
oflflcially  estimated  at  246,925  sq.  km  (96,337  sq.  miles),  making  the  total 
area  of  the  republic  406,762  sq.  km. 

The  Chaco  is  a  torrid  zone;  the  eastern  section  has  a  cooler  season 
around  70°  F.  between  May  and  Sept.,  but  can  also  exceed  100°  in  Dec.- 
Feb.  The  rainiest  season  is  from  March  to  May;  annual  precipitation 
reaches  80  in.  in  the  Brazflian  frontier  region,  and  over  40  in.  along  the 
Paraguay. 

A  census  of  the  population  was  taken  on  28  Oct.  1950;  provisional 
total  was  1,341,333,  of  which  649,109  were  males,  679,343  females  and  12,881 
whose  sex  was  not  recorded.  Outside  the  census  were  17,000  unclassified 
indigenes.  Density  is  3-4  per  sq.  km.  Estimated  total,  1  July  1968, 
1,650,000. 

The  population  of  Paraguay  (‘Oriental’  section)  is  overwhelmingly 
mestizos  (mixed  Spanish  and  Guarani  Indian)  forming  a  homogeneous  stock. 
There  are  no  Negroes.  The  1950  (preliminary)  census  gave  the  capital, 
Asuncion  (founded  1637),  a  population  of  205,605,  of  which  only  99,042  were 
males ;  dwelhng  units  were  40,900.  The  remainder  of  the  eastern  zone  had 
1,070,000  and  the  Chaco,  64,700.  For  the  estimated  1945  population  of  the 
departments  in  the  ‘Oriental’  section  (13  in  1945)  and  of  their  principal 
towns,  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeab-Book,  1954,  p.  1284. 

Number  of  births,  1950,  was  65,094;  deaths,  14,822;  infant  mortality 
rate  (1948),  75-8  per  1,000  live  births  (compared  with  98T  in  1938). 

Paraguayans  are  bi-lingual,  speaking  both  Spanish  and  Guarani,  the 
language  of  the  autochthonous  Guarani  Indians,  who  held  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

Immigration  in  Aug.  1948  was  restricted  to  citizens  of  American  countries, 
but  in  1951  Paraguay  agreed  to  admit  some  10,000  Itahan  families  over  a 
period  of  3  years.  In  1966  a  colony  of  100  Japanese  families  settled  on 
12,500  hectares  on  the  Alto  Parana  river  beyond  Encamacion,  and  150,000 
more  are  to  be  admitted  over  the  next  30  years  under  an  agreement 
signed  with  Japan  for  the  provision  of  merchant  ships. 
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RELIGION 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  established  religion  of  the  State ;  as 
in  Argentina,  the  constitution  stipulates  that  the  President  must  be  a 
Cathoho.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  controls  church  appoint¬ 
ments  ;  the  head  of  the  Church  and  all  bishops  must  be  Paraguayans.  The 
free  exercise  of  other  religions  is  permitted.  The  seat  of  the  Paraguayan 
archbishopric  is  Asuncion;  there  are  bishoprics  at  Villarrica,  Pilar  and  Con¬ 
cepcion  and  for  the  Chaco.  Religious  marriage  ceremonies  are  allowed,  but 
the  civil  ceremony  alone  gives  validity  to  a  marriage.  Protestants  number 
about  25,000. 

EDUCATION 

Education  is  free  and  nominally  compulsory,  but  schools  are  not  every¬ 
where  available,  and  the  system  has  been  extensively  revised  to  provide, 
inter  alia,  primary  education  for  adults.  There  are  no  statistics  of  illiteracy. 
In  1953  there  were  1,620  government  primary  schools  and  74  private  schools, 
with  together  238,768  pupils  and  7,543  teachers.  There  were  also  83 
seconda^  schools  with  14,284  pupils  and  1,884  teachers.  The  National 
University  had,  in  1953,  2,043  students. 

A  contributory  national  insurance  scheme  for  all  salary  and  wage  earners 
except  civil  servants  and  railway  employees  went  into  effect  1  Jan.  1951. 

Cinemas  (1955).  Cinemas  numbered  24  with  seating  capacity  of  17,000; 
14  are  in  Asimcion. 

Newspapers  (1958).  There  are  3  daily  newspapers  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  40,000. 

JUSTICE 

The  highest  court  of  justice  is  the  Supreme  Court  with  3  members. 
There  are  special  Chambers  of  Appeal  for  civil  and  commercial  cases,  and 
criminal  cases.  Judges  of  first  instance  deal  with  civil,  commercial  and 
criminal  oases  m  6  departments.  Minor  cases  are  dealt  with  by  Justices  of 
the  Peace. 

The  Attorney-General  represents  the  State  in  all  jurisdictions,  with 
representatives  in  each  judicial  department  and  in  every  jurisdiction.  In 
matters  of  revenue,  taxes,  etc.,  the  State  is  represented  by  the  Abogado  del 
Tesoro. 


FINANCE 

Revenue  and  expenditure,  in  1,000  guaranies;  the  guarani  is  officially 
valued  at  32-36  cents  U.S.  (but  in  Sept.  1957  the  rate  had  fallen  to  185 
guaranies  =  US$1): 

1954  *  1955*  1956  *  1957*  1968 

Revenue  ....  704,027  975,600  1,127,200  38,000  2,407,504 

Expenditure  .  .  .  706,276  979,000  1,169,124  38,000  2,407’504 

*  Budget  estimates  of  the  new  regime,  covering  March  to  Deo. 

’  The  third  successive  year  in  which  the  accounts  covered  only  March  to  Dec 

“  In  US31,000. 

*  Provisional  estimates  in  Guaranies. 


The  rises  in  the  1954  and  1955  estimates  are  explained  as  mainly  due  to 
increases  in  government  salaries  ranging  from  40  to  100%. 

The  budget  figures  e.xclude  various  special  accounts. 

The  1958  budget  provided  (in  Im.  guaranies)  640  for  national  defence, 
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261  for  interior,  and  286  for  education;  internal  taxes  were  to  furnish 
435ni.,  sales  tax  236m.  and  taxes  on  imports  and  exports,  425m. 

Paraguay  agreed,  beginning  1  Jan.  1945,  to  resume  service  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  sterling  debt,  in  default  since  1934 ;  coupons  in  arrears  were  to  be 
paid  off  at  the  rate  of  7s.  9d.  per  £1  nominal.  Balance  outstanding  was 
£662,150.  In  1951  payments  were  £40,387  to  London,  $l-56m.  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  and  2-5m.  in  Argentine  pesos. 

British  investments,  end  of  1949,  had  a  par  value  of  £3,300,290,  of  which 
85-1%  was  in  default.  Foreign  investments,  1950,  in  Im.  guaranies,  were 
18L8,  of  which  Argentina  furnished  77-7  (42-7%  of  the  total),  Britain  61-2 
(28-2%)  and  U.S.  45-9  (25-3%). 


DEFENCE 

The  mihtary  estabhshment  is  about  600  officers  and  8,500  men.-  The* 
Army  consists  of  3  divisions  of  infantry,  each  one  of  2  regiments  of  infantry, 
1  group  of  artiOery,  1  group  of  cavalry  and  1  battahon  of  engineers  (all 
motorized),  and  1  division  of  cavalry  of  2  regiments  mechanized  and  1 
regiment  mounted.  There  are  6  training  schools  for  officers  and  technical 
specialists;  a  U.S.  military  mission  directs  the  training  in  one  of  the  schools. 
There  are  also  a  U.S.  air  mission,  Argentine  mihtary  and  naval  missions,, 
and  a  Brazihan  military  mission. 

In  the  event  of  war,  service  is  compulsory  in  the  active  Army  for  2' 
years  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20;  between  20  and  29  in  the  reserve  of 
active  Army;  between  29  and  39  in  the  national  guard,  and  between  39 
and  45  in  the  territorial  guard. 

The  Navy  consists  of  2  armoured  river  gunboats  of  636  tons  (built  in 
Italy)  and  3  patrol  boats,  river  craft  armed  with  modern  guns.  The  largest 
of  the  latter  displaces  about  206  tons.  There  are  also  6  American-built 
picket  boats. 

The  Air  Force  came  into  being  in  the  early  thirties  as  a  combat  service, 
but  now  has  only  transport  and  training  formations.  These  are  equipped 
with  U.S.  aircraft  of  wartime  origin,  including  a  number  of  C-47  and  C-46 
twin-engined  transports  and  T-6  Texan  basic  trainers.  HQ  and  flying 
school  are  at  Campo  Grande,  Asuncion. 

PRODUCTION 

The  national  income,  1953,  at  factor  cost  (in  Im.  guaranies)  was  6,243, 
of  which  agriculture  furnished  3,121  (50%);  manufactures  and  handicraft, 
1,248  (20%);  trade,  transport  and  communications,  873  (14%);  govern¬ 
ment,  249  (4%). 

Agriculture.  The  soil  of  Paraguay  is  productive  and  the  climate  suitable 
for  many  sub-tropical  products,  but  only  some  l-55m.  hectares  are 
cultivated  out  of  41m.  hectares  of  cultivable  land.  The  Government’s  pro¬ 
gramme  for  1952-53  urged  the  planting  of  882,000  acres  to  12  principal 
crops,  mainly  maize,  mandioca,  cotton,  sugar  cane  and  peanuts;  only 
247^,363  acres  were  thus  employed  at  that  time.  Much  of  the  country  is 
admirably  suited  to  pastoral  purposes  and  large  estates  are  the  rule,  in  one 
instance  amounting  to  2m.  hectares. 

Y erba  mate,  or  strong-flavoured  Paraguay  tea,  which  is  a  plantation 
product  as  well  as  a  natural  product  of  the  virgin  forests,  is  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  export ;  exports  range  from  4,000  to  8,000  metric  tons ;  in 
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1953  output  was  12,082  metric  tons.  The  tobacco  output  was  19-8m.  lb. 
in  1955.  3m.  newly  planted  coffee  trees  should  come  into  bearing  in  1959. 

Area  (in  hectares)  and  yield  (in  metric  tons)  of  the  main  agricuitura) 
products  in  1953-54 : 


Alfalfa 

Ctotton 

Rice 

8  agar  cane  . 


Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

2,250 

11,700 

Maize 

83,760 

110,190 

60,500 

41,150 

Mandioca  . 

69,380 

950,130 

8,640 

20,323 

Beans  .  . 

21,160 

18,200 

13,973 

319,456 

Sweet  potatoes  . 

7,700 

76,300 

of  some  of  these  crops 

in  1955-56  were 

quoted 

as :  Cotton, 

11,725; 

sugar  cane. 

26,000;  maize. 

174,944; 

mandioca. 

104,333  ha. 

A  new  crop  is  wheat;  2,000  hectares  were  sown  in  1957,  and  expected 
to  yield  1,600  metric  tons. 


About  25,000  acres  are  devoted  to  sugar  cultivation,  largely  for  the 
manufacture  of  cana,  a  kind  of  rum  (production,  1953,  9m.  Litres) ;  sugar 
for  consumption  is  imported— 6,193  short  tons  in  1955;  but  in  1957 
over  29,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  were  produced,  and  satisfied  the  home- 
market. 

Much  of  the  apiculture  is  still  primitive,  and  outputs  per  worker  and 
per  hectare  are  still  low  despite  the  training  of  smallholders  since  1942. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  peasants  is  landless.  About  134,000  acres  are 
normally  planted  to  maize.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  of  the  American 
uplands  type  is  encouraged  by  the  authorities ;  it  matures  early  and  reaches 
the  market  when  the  American  crop  is  scarce ;  production  of  this  particular 
type  in  the  crop  year  ending  31  July  1956  was  estimated  at  46,000  bales 
(500  lb.),  or  10,000  metric  tons  from  173,000  acres.  The  total  crop  unginned 
was  29,000  tons  for  1956—57,  but  drought  and  wilt  had  impaired  its  quahty. 
It  is  commonly  sold,  however,  as  Argentine  cotton,  chiefly  to  U.K. 


Livestock.  In  1955  Paraguay  had  4,004,000  cattle  (1957:  3,370,000)’ 
250,000  horses,  222,000  sheep  and  33,000  hogs  and  goats.  Import  of  cattle 
for  the  3  meat-packing  plants  has  top  priority  in  the  list  of  essential  im¬ 
ports  ;  jerked  beef,  corned  beef  and  other  animal  products  are  exported. 
In  1950  a  combined  government  and  private  corporation  took  over  the  sale 
and  (hstribution  of  meat.  Exports  of  meat  products  in  1946  were  47-7m. 
lb.;  in  1950,  18m,  lb.;  and  in  1955,  about  lOni.  lb.  The  2  canning  plants, 
at  Zeballos  Cue  and  San  Antonio,  expected  to  process  some  76,000  cattle  in 
1957,  as  in  1966.  Per  capita  consumption  of  meat,  1954,  was  124  lb.,  com¬ 
pared  with  162  lb.  pre-war.  Paraguay  produces  and  exports  salted  and  dry 
cattle  hides. 

Forestry.  Timber  resources  of  excellent  quality  are  enormous,  the 
.cedars  and  hardwoods  being  a  particularly  valuable  article  of  export; 
timber  logs,  1952,  amounted  to  132,129  metric  tons,  Paraguay  produces  in 
the  Chaco  region  quebracho  logs,  from  which  quebracho  extract  (tannin)  is 
derived;  production,  1953,  31,530  metric  tons  compared  with  over  40,000 
metric  tons  in  1949.  Yaguaron  is  the  chief  source  of  petit-grain  oil,  distilled 
from  the  leaves  of  a  bitter  orange  tree  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
perfumes;  the  oil  is  widely  exported;  production,  1953,  158  metric  tons. 
Exports  of  tung  oil,  1964,  were  2,788  short  tons. 


Mining.  Iron,  manganese,  copper  and  other  minerals  are  reported  in 
abxmdance,  but  are  httle  worked.  The  Ibicui  iron  mines  were  worked  aa 
early  as  1863.  The  Quiquio  and  Ibicui  manganese  mines  contain  ore 
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deposits  estimated  at  60m.  tons.  Copper  has  been  found  at  San  Miguel. 
Concepcion  and  Quiquio.  The  Government  is  exploring  the  Chaco  region 
for  petroleum,  especially  the  north-east  area,  in  Ohmpia  province,  and 
also  an  agreement  has  been  made  and  ratified,  with  Boh  via,  for  2  oil  pipe¬ 
lines  across  the  territory.  This  is  to  be  the  main  activity  of  the  Corpora- 
cion  Paraguaya  de  Fomento  (1957)  with  a  capital  of  Gs.200m.  Cement 
production  began  in  1952. 

Electricity.  Fourteen  power-plants,  with  a  total  estimated  capacity  of 
12,000  kw.  supply  electric  energy  to  18  cities  and  towns. 

Labour.  Trade  unionists  number  about  25,000  (Confederacion  Para¬ 
guaya  del  Trabajo). 


COMMERCE 

Imports  and  exports,  in  1,000  guaranies  at  the  current  rate : 

1949  1952  1953  1954  1956  1966  1957 

Imports  .  87,866  278,421  689,040  992,400  630,000  1,466,100  2,067,000 

Exports  .  101,615  298,214  672,553  813,000  737,100  2,076,600  2,661,600 

Paraguayan  trade,  in  USglm.,  was  as  follows:  Imports:  1955,  30;  1956, 
24-6;  1957,27-4.  Exports:  1955,35-1;  1956,36-7;  1957,32-9. 

Chief  exports  in  1957  included  cotton,  valued  (in  1,000  guaranies)  at 
332,304;  quebracho  extract,  372,767;  timber,  708,627;  hides,  125,783; 
meats,  316,763;  oleaginous  products,  173,227;  tobacco,  76,842.  The  most 
important  imports  were  food,  beverages  and  tobacco,  agricultural  machinery, 
cotton  goods,  vehicles  and  general  machinery,  fuels  and  lubricants,  chemicals 
and  pharmaceuticals. 

Of  the  imports  in  1957  (I.M.F.  figures),  $10,476,000  came  from  Argentina, 
$6,465,000  from  U.S.,  $2,354,000  from  Germany,  $2,126,000  from  the  U.K. 
Of  the  exports,  Argentina  took  $10-9m.;  U.S.,  $8-3m.;  U.K.,  6-12m. 
Netherlands,  2-lm. ;  Germany,  1-lm.; 

The  trade  between  Paraguay  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) 
in  £  sterling  for  6  years  was  as  follows : 


1938 

1954 

1955 

1966 

1957 

1958 

Imports  to  U.K. 

224.638 

1,172,691 

1,046,442 

1,916,689 

2,392,222 

1,391,479 

Exports  from  U.K.  . 

72,308 

1,239,572 

648,343 

601,846 

1,142,662 

748,869 

Re-exports  from  U.K. 

714 

9,892 

7,373 

6,458 

14.024 

7,636 

The  import  hcence  and  official  exchange-market  system  was  abohshed 
on  12  Aug.  1967. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  Paraguay  is  enclosed  in  the  centre  of  South  America,  from 
800  to  1,600  miles  up  La  Plata  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  Paraguay 
River  divides  the  country  into  two  distinct  parts  and  is  navigable  for  12-ft 
draft  vessels  as  far  as  Concepcion,  180  miles  north  of  Asuncion,  and  for 
smaller  vessels  for  a  further  distance  of  COO  miles  northward.  The  Parana 
River  is  navigable  by  large  boats  from  Corrientes  up  to  Puerto  Aguirre,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yguazii  River.  Boats  of  a  few  hundred  tons  capacity 
navigate  the  tributary  rivers. 

Asuncion,  the  chief  port,  is  950  miles  from  the  sea.  In  June  1945  the 
Government  formed — after  a  break  of  80  years — a  national  merchant 
marine  which  operates  in  the  River  Plate  basin,  connecting  with  Argentine, 
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Uruguaj^an  and  Brazilian  ports.  It  handles  some  10%  of  Paraguay  s  total 
exports  and  imports.  AH  imports  and  exports  for  ocean  shipment  have  to 
be  transhipped  at  Montevideo  or  Buenos  Aires. 

Railways.  The  British-owned  Paraguay  Central  Railway  runs  from 
Asuncion  to  Enoamacion,  on  the  Rio  Alto  Parana,  with  a  main-track  length 
of  274  miles.  There  is  a  through  train  service  from  Asuncion  to  Buenos 
Aires.  El  Ferrocarril  del  Norte,  owned  by  a  Paraguay  company,  runs 
from  Concepcion  to  Horqueta,  a  distance  of  33  miles.  This  road  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  run  as  far  as  Pedro  Juan  Caballero  on  the  Brazilian  border.  Total 
length  of  railways,  713  miles. 

Roads.  The  country  roads  are  in  general  mere  bullock  tracks  and 
transport  is  difficult.  In  the  more  populated  areas  bus  services  now  hnk 
a  number  of  towns  and  villages.  Highways,  1940,  had  a  length  of  3,759 
miles.  About  100  miles  are  asphalted.  A  road  from  Asuncion  to  Iguazii 
on  the  Brazilian  frontier  is  nearly  complete,  and  another  is  being  built  across 
the  Chaco  to  the  Bolivian  frontier  for  completion  by  the  end  of  1961. 
Motor  vehicles,  30  June  1956,  numbered  6,000,  of  which  three-quarters  were 
in  Asuncion;  3,600  were  passenger  cars. 

Post.  The  national  telegraph  (137  offic.es)  connects  Asuncion  with 
Corrientes  and  Posadas  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  thus  with  the  outside 
world;  new  direct  Unks  have  been  opened  with  Germany  (1957)  and  U.S.A. 
(1958).  In  addition,  34  stations  are  operated  by  the  Paraguay  Central 
RaOway;  total,  2,070  miles.  Three  companies  (12  stations)  offer  radio¬ 
telegraph  service.  The  telephone  system  has  been  under  government  con¬ 
trol  since  5  Oct.  1945;  a  new  government  agency,  the  National  Telephone 
Administration,  took  over  the  telecommunication  services  in  July  1947. 
Telephone  hnes,  1949,  5,225  miles;  instruments,  1957,  6,400,  of  which 
86%  were  in  Asuncion  and  were  automatic.  Wireless  sets  in  use,  1953, 
numbered  about  80,000.  Paraguay  joined  the  postal  union  in  1881. 

Aviation.  Air  services  are  furnished  by  7  airlines  (domestic  and  foreign), 
1  of  which  uses  seaplanes,  following  the  river  between  Asuncion  and  Buenos 
Aires;  3  lines  furnish  passenger  service,  the  latest  being  the  Servicios 
Aereos  Paraguayos,  S.A.,  linking  with  Brazil  (1957). 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

Effective  1  March  1956,  the  par  value  of  the  guarani  was  fixed  (with  the 
assent  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund)  at  60  =  $1;  and  168  =  £1. 
On  31  July  1958  it  stood  at  Gs. 305-50  =  £1.  Previous  rates  had  been 
21  =  $1  (effective  19  Aug.  1954);  15  =  $1  (1  Jan.  1954);  6  =  (3  March 

1951)  and  3  090  =  $1  (18  Dec.  1946). 

The  guarani  was  established  on  5  Oct.  1943  equal  to  100  of  the  old 
paper  pesos.  The  old  gold  peso,  no  longer  used,  is  nominally  valued  at 
T75  guaranies.  The  latter  is  divided  into  100  centimos,  and  is  symbolized 
by  the  letter  G  with  a  line  through  it,  similar  to  the  $  sign. 

The  old  unit  of  value  was  the  gold  peso,  which  had  been  based  since 
1923  on  the  Argentine  gold  peso.  Actually  there  was  no  gold  or  silver 
current,  and  the  paper  peso  was  the  chief  circulating  medium.  There  are 
copper-aluminium  coins  representing  60,  25,  10  and  6  centimos  and  1 
centimo.  Total  monetary  circulation  was  G3.2,648m.  at  the  end  of  Sept. 
1967;  of  this,  notes  and  coins  were  Gs. 1,111m.  and  the  remainder  money 
at  sight. 


PERSIAN  GULF  STATES 
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The  Banco  Central  del  Faraway  opened  1  July  1962  to  take  over  the 
central  banking  functions  previously  assigned  to  the  National  Bank  of 
Paraguay,  which  had  opened  in  March  1943  and  been  reorganized  as  the 
Banco  del  Paraguay  in  Sept.  1944  with  a  monetary,  a  banking  and  a  mort¬ 
gage  department.  The  new  Banco  Central  on  30  Sept.,  1956  had  gold 
amounting  to  $180,000  (5,142  troy  oz.)  and  foreign  exchange  equal  to 
$13-3m.  In  revalued  guaranies  these  reserves  were  equal  to  11m.  and 
615m.  respectively.  Reserve  of  foreign  currency  at  16  June  1967  was 
reported  as  worth  USS4-3m.  It  has  no  legal  gold  reserve. 

The  Argentine  Banco  de  la  Nacion  has  an  agency  in  Asuncion  and  agreed, 
Nov.  1953,  to  increase  its  capital  and  to  establish  sub-agencies  in  various 
centres. 

The  other  banks  in  Paraguay  are  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  London  and 
South  America,  Ltd;  the  Banco  del  Hogar  Argentine;  Banco  de  la  Nacion 
Argentina;  Banco  do  Brasil;  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 
The  metric  system  was  officially  adopted  on  1  Jan.  1901. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Paraguay  m  Great  Britain  (51  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W.7) 

Ambassador.  Rear-Admiral  J.  Wenceslao  Benites  (accredited  14  Feb. 
1957). 

First  Secretary.  Ricardo  Brugada  Lopez  Moreira. 

There  is  a  consulate-general  in  London  and  a  consulate  in  Liverpool. 

Paraguay  also  maintains  embassies  m  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  France,  Germany,  Mexico,  Peru,  Spain,  U.S.A. 
Uruguay,  Vatican,  Venezuela;  and  legations  in  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  Italy,  Netherlands  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Of  Great  Britain  m  Paraguay 
Ambassador  and  Consul-General.  H.  F.  A.  Gates,  C.M.G.,  M.B.E. 

First  Secretary.  J.  M,  Carlin,  D.F.C.  (Labour). 

Naval  and  Military  AttacM.  Capt.  D.  Vincent-Jones,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

There  is  a  consular  post  in  Asuncion. 

Books  of  Reference 

Anuario  Baumas.  Asuuci6n 

Aniiario  EstadUtico  de  la  Republica  del  Paraguay.  Asunci6n.  Annual 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Annual.  London 

Henderson,  I.  L.,  Economic  and  Commercial  Conditions  in  Paraguay.  H.M.S.O.,  1952 

Pendle,  J.,  Paraguay.,  a  riverside  nation.  R.  Inst.  Int.  Affairs  2nd  ed.,  1956 

Raine,  P.,  Paraguay.  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1956 

Warren  ,H.  G-.,  Paraguay,  an  informal  history,  Norman,  Okla.,  1949 


PERSIAN  GULF  STATES 

The  Persian  Gulf  States  include  the  British  protected  states  of  Kuwait, 
Bahrain,  Qatar  and  the  Trucial  States.  All  are  in  special  treaty  relations 
with  Great  Britain  dating  mainly  from  the  19th  century,  by  which  H.M. 
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Government  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  foreign  relations.  This 
responsibility  is  exercised  through  H.M.  Political  Resident  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  who  has  his  headquarters  in  Bahrain  and,  subordinate  to  him.  Political 
Agents  in  Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Doha  (Qatar)  and  Dubai  (Trucial  States). 

British  Political  Resident.  Sir  George  Middleton,  K.C.M.G. 

Persian  OulJ  Gazette.  Ed.  British  Political  Resident.  London  and  Bahrain,  1953  S. 

Persian  Gulf  Pilot.  Ed.  Admiraity.  10th  ed.  London,  1955 
Oaroe,  0.,  Wells  of  Power:  the  oilfields  of  south-western  Asia.  London,  1951 
Hay,  Sir  Enpert,  ‘The  Persian  Gnif  States  and  their  Boundary  Problems’  (Geogr.  Journal  120 
1954)  ,  , 

Miles,  S.,  The  Countries  and  Tribes  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  London,  1919 

Kuwait.  The  independent  shaikhdom  of  Kuwait  is  situated  on  the 
north-western  coast  of  the  Persian  GuK.  The  reigning  dynasty  was  founded 
by  Sabah  abu  Abdidlah,  who  ruled  from  1756  to  1772.  In  1897  Shaikh 
Mubarak,  fearing  that  the  Turkish  Government  intended  to  make  their 
nominal  authority  in  Kuwait  effective,  asked  the  British  Government  for 
protection,  and  in  1899  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  wherein 
he  undertook  never  to  cede  or  lease  any  portion  of  his  territory  to  any 
foreign  government  or  national  except  with  the  express  authorization  of  the 
British  Government.  In  retimn  he  was  assured  of  British  protection  in  case 
of  need.  Following  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Turkey  in  1914,  the  British 
Government  recognized  Kuwait  as  an  independent  government  under  British 
protection.  The  present  ruler,  the  11th,  H.H.  Shaikh  Abdullah  as  Salim  as 
Sabah,  K.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  succeeded  on  29  Jan.  1950. 

Flag.  Red,  with  the  word  ‘Kuwait’  in  Arabic  in  white. 

Area  and  Population.  Area,  about  5,800  sq.  miles ;  the  total  population 
at  the  census  of  1957  was  206,177;  there  were  in  1958  about  3,900  Europeans 
and  Americans  in  Kuwait. 

Education.  In  1967-58  there  were  1,561  teachers,  including  689  women, 
in  86  schools  (44  boys’  schools,  38  girls’  schools,  4  mixed  kindergartens). 
There  were  30,000  pupils,  including  11,000  girls.  About  300  Kuwaitis  (22 
of  them  girls)  are  studying  abroad,  about  110  in  England,  the  remainder 
mainly  in  Egypt. 

Health.  Medical  services  are  free  to  Kuwaitis.  There  are  altogether  6 
hospitals  with  about  1,375  beds  in  the  state,  including  2  tuberculosis 
sanatoria  and  a  mental  hospital. 

Defence.  There  is  a  frontier  force  of  900  men,  security  forces  of  1,500 
men  with  some  armoured  cars,  and  a  tovm  police  of  1,000  men. 

Production.  Kuwait  oil  production  comes  from  the  Burgan  oilfield,  the 
residential  and  administrative  centre  for  oil  operations  being  at  Ahmadi. 
The  field  is  developed  by  the  Kuwait  Oil  Co.,  a  joint  British-American 
company.  Production  of  crude  oil  began  in  1946 ;  in  1966  it  totalled  60-6m. 
and  in  1957,  67-3m.  metric  tons.  Pipelines  connect  the  oilfield  to  the  port 
of  Mina  al  Ahmadi,  near  the  village  of  Fahahil,  where  an  eight-berth  pier,  in 
water  40-49  ft  deep,  permits  the  largest  tankers  afloat  to  come  alongside. 
A  new  pier  4  miles  to  the  north,  designed  to  handle  three  100,000-150,000-ton 
tankers,  or  five  tankers  up  to  66,000  tons,  is  under  construction.  The 
refinery  at  Mina  al  Ahmadi  has  been  expanded  to  process  190,000  bbls  of 
crude  oil  per  stream  day,  but  over  80%  of  the  production  from  the  fields  is 
exported  as  crude  oil.  Revenue  from  oil  operations  is  being  utilized  for 
large-scale  development  works,  including  power  stations,  schools,  medical 
facilities  and  the  supply  of  fresh  water  to  Kuwait  town.  On  3  Dec.  1951  an 
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agreement  was  concluded  which  gave  the  Shaikh  an  equal  share  of  the 
company’s  profits. 

In  1948  a  concession  was  granted  by  the  Shaikh  to  the  American  In¬ 
dependent  Oil  Company  to  exploit  oil  in  the  Kuwait  Neutral  Zone  which 
is  shared  with  Saudi  Arabia;  oil  was  discovered  in  March  1963;  exports  of 
commercial  quantities  began  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Total  oil  production 
in  1967  was  3,289,000  metric  tons,  of  which  Aminoil  exported  1,016,204 
metric  tons. 

In  May  1958  a  Japanese  company  was  granted  offshore  oil  rights  in  the 
Neutral  Zone,  in  return  for  67%  of  the  profits. 

Commerce.  The  port  of  Kuwait,  the  capital,  serves  as  an  entrepot  for 
goods  for  the  interior,  and  for  the  export  of  skins  and  wool,  and  for  pearl 
fishing.  Imports  for  the  calendar  year  1957  amounted  to  £57m.,  of  which 
some  were  re-exported  to  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq.  Exports,  including 
re-exports,  totalled  about  £5m.  in  1957  (excluding  oil).  Dhows  and  launches 
of  traditional  construction  are  still  built  at  one  shipyard. 

Total  trade  with  U.K.,  in  £  sterling  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) ; 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  134,505,638  126,364,186  118,174,624  134,172,076  132,471,537 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  10,167,598  8,098,669  13,222,171  26,294,638  20,892,228 

Ee-e2:ports  from  U.K.  43,862  39,061  68,797  2,885,150  717,828 


Communications.  Ships  of  8  lines  make  regular  calls  at  Kuwait. 
B.O.A.C.,  Kuwait  Airways,  Cyprus  Airways,  Iraqi  Airways,  Iranian  Airways, 
Misrair,  Middle  East  Air  Lines,  Saudi  Arabian  Airways,  Lebanese  Inter¬ 
national  Airways  and  Air  Liban  operate  scheduled  air  services.  Wireless 
communication  was  taken  over  by  the  Kuwait  Government  in  1966,  internal 
postal  services  in  Feb.  1958  and  external  postal  services  in  1969.  There 
are  about  2,500  telephones  in  Kuwait  and  about  1,600  in  Ahmadi. 


Currency  and  Banking.  The  currency  is  the  Indian  rupee  (Rs  13'33  = 
£1).  Banking  is  done  by  the  British  Bank  of  the  Middle  East  and  by  the 
Kuwait  National  Bank  (with  total  assets  and  habUities  of  Rs  532-2m.  as  of 
31  Dec.  1957). 

British  Political  Agent.  A.  S.  Halford,  C.M.G. 


Dickson,  H.  B.  P.,  The  Arab  of  the  Desert.  London,  1949. — Kuwait  and  her  Neighbours. 
London,  1956 

Preeth,  Z.,  Kuwait  Was  My  Borne.  London,  1955 

Sigil  al  Kuwait  al-Yaum  [a  record  of  Kuwait  to-day].  Kuwait  Publishing  Dept.,  1956 


Bahrain.  Area  and  Population.  The  Bahrain  islands  form  an  archi¬ 
pelago  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  the  Qatar  peninsula  and  the  mainland  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  total  area  is  about  231  sq.  miles.  Bahrain  (‘Two  Seas’), 
largest  island,  is  27  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide.  Muharraq,  to  the  north¬ 
east,  4  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide,  is  connected  with  Bahrain  by  a  causeway, 
nearly  2  mdes  long,  carrying  a  motor  road.  Other  islands  are  Sitra,  to  the 
east,  3  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide;  Umm  An-Nasaan,  to  the  west,  3|  miles 
by  2^-  miles  ;  Jidaa,  also  to  the  west,  1  mile  by  |  mile,  the  Hawar  group  off 
Qatar  and  several  islets,  some  iminhabited.  From  Sitra  oil  pipelines  and  a 
causeway  carrying  a  road  extend  out  to  sea  for  3  miles  to  a  deep-water 
anchorage.  The  islands  are  low  lying,  the  highest  ground  being  a  hill  in  the 
centre  of  Bahrain,  450  ft  high. 

The  total  population  is  estimated  at  about  125,000.  Of  the  Bahrain 
nationals,  about  half  are  the  original  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  Shia  sect. 
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while  the  remainder,  including  the  ruling  family,  are  Sunnis;  both  groups 
are  Arab  by  race.  There  is  an  Indian  community,  a  number  of  Pakistanis 
and  Persians,  and  about  3,000  British  and  Americans,  including  the  staff  of 
the  Bahrain  Petroleum  Company. 

Manama,  the  capital  of  the  state  and  the  commercial  centre,  is  situated 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  largest  island  and  extends  for  miles  along  the 
shore.  It  has  a  population  of  about  45,000.  Electricity  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  power-stations  in  Manama  and  Jufair  supply  light  and  power  in 
Manama,  Muharraq,  Hidd  and  Rufaa  and  the  villages.  Water  is  obtained 
from  artesian  wells,  and  there  is  a  piped  supply  in  Manama,  Muharraq  and 
Poufaa. 

Reigning  Shaikh.  The  ruling  family,  the  A1  Khalifah,  came  originally 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kuwait  and  occupied  Bahrain  in  1782.  The 
present  ruler,  H.H.  Shaikh  Sulman  bin  Hamad  A1  Khalifah,  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.I.E.  (born  1895),  acceded  on  3  Eeb.  1942.  Eeir  apparent:  Shaikh  Isa 
bin  Sulman  A1  Khalifa  (born  1933). 

Flag.  Scarlet,  with  white  serrated  border  on  hoist.. 

Government.  The  administration  is  carried  out  by  officials,,  assisted  and 
advised  by  representative  and  nominated  councils  and  committees.  The 
head  of  the  administration  is  the  Secretary. 

The  4  towns  of  Bahrain  and  2  of  the  larger  groups  of  villages  are  admini¬ 
stered  by  their  municipalities,  independent  bodies,  half  of  whose  councils 
are  elected  by  the  male  and  female  ratepayers  and  half  nominated  by  the 
government. 

EdvMtion.  There  were,  in  1958-59,  31  boys’  schools  with  410  teachers 
and  10,967  pupils,  and  14  girls’  schools  with  176  teachers  and  4,777  pupils. 

Health.  There  is  a  free  medical  service  for  Bahrainis.  There  are  6 
government  hospitals  (including  a  tuberculosis  and  a  mental  hospital),  an 
American  mission  hospital  and  2  oil  company  hospitals,  with  a  total  of  635 
beds. 

Finance.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  derived  from  oil  royalties  and 
from  customs  duties,  which  are  10%  ad  valorem  for  luxury  goods  and  6%  for 
all  others,  with  the  exception  of  hquor  and  tobacco,  which  are  charged  15%. 
Revenue  of  the  state  in  1967,  Rs  72-38m.;  1956,  Rs  72-35m. 

On  2  Jan.  1958  Manama  was  declared  a  free  transit  port  and  the  former 
2%  transit  duty  was  abolished. 

Production.  In  1932  oil  was  discovered.  Operations  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bahrain  Petroleum  Company,  registered  in  Canada  but 
owned  by  U.S.  interests,  under  a  concession  granted  by  the  Shaikh.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  oil  in  1957  was  1,582,424  tons.  A  large  oil  refinery  on  Bahram 
Island,  besides  treating  crude  oil  produced  locally,  also  processes  oil  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  transported  by  pipeline.  Refinery  through-put  in  1957  was 
8,492,059  tons. 

Other  minor  industries  are  boat-building,  weaving,  manufacture  of 
reed  mats,  fishing ;  the  breeding  of  fine  white  donkeys  has  died  out.  About 
a  twentieth  of  the  area  is  cultivated,  dates  and  lucerne  being  the  chief  crops. 

Bahrain  is  the  centre  of  the  famous  pearl  fishing  industry  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  which,  however,  has  declined  considerably. 

Commerce.  Bahrain’s  entrepot  trade  is  expected  to  increase  as  a  result 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  free  transit  port.  In  1957,  36-8%  of  the  imports 
(£17,318,620)  were  re-exported,  chiefly  to  Saudi  Arabia  (£3,576,010)  and 
Dubai  (£722,040). 
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In  1957  the  chief  imports  were:  Cotton  piece-goods,  £695,216;  wearing 
apparel,  £1,078,930;  household  goods,  £2,436,010;  machinery,  £1,734,650; 
motor  cars;  £455,400;  hardward  and  cutlery,  £468,486;  gold  bullion, 
£3,619,235;  sugar,  £564,460 ;  rice,  £1,296,425;  other  provisions,  £1,924,136. 
The  chief  exports,  including  re-exports,  were  rice,  sugar,  tea,  provisions, 
cars  and  lorries. 

Import  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  subject  to  special  permission;  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  restricted  and  the  import  of  cultured  nearls  is 
forbidden. 

Total  trade  between  Bahrain  (including  Qatar  and  Trucial  Oman)  and 
the  U.K.,  in  £  sterhng  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Ee-exports  from  U.K. 


1954  1955  1956* 

16,338,784  20,924,077  9,285,816 

10,736,539  12,609,968  7,430,334 

190,106  327,337  153,625 

'  Bahrain  only. 


1967 >  19581 

6,116,434  10,472,786 
8,377,580  7,266,617 

59,188  37,924 


Communications.  Steamships  of  several  lines  and  B.O.A.C.  aircraft 
make  regular  calls.  The  airport,  situated  at  Muharraq,  can  take  the 
largest  aircraft.  Gulf  Avaition,  Middle  East  Airlines,  Aryana,  Afghan  Air¬ 
ways,  Air  Ceylon,  Aden  Airways,  Kuwait  Airways,  Air  Liban,  Saudi  Arabian 
Aii-ways,  Lebanese  International  Airways  and  Cyprus  Airways  also  operate 
to  and  from  Bahrain.  There  were,  in  1958,  2,297  telephones.  There  is  a 
state-operated  radio  station. 

Currency  and  Banking.  The  local  currency  is  the  Indian  rupee.  Bank¬ 
ing  facihties  are  provided  by  the  Bank  of  Bahrain  and  branches  of  the  Eastern 
Bank  and  the  British  Bank  of  the  hliddle  East. 

Weights  and  Measures.  The  dhara  (=  18  in.),  roha  (4  lb.),  maund  (56  lb.) 
and  rafa  (560  lb.)  are  the  principal  local  weights  and  measures. 

British  Political  Agent.  C.  A.  Gault,  C.B.E. 

Secretary  to  the  Bahrain  Government.  G.  W.  R.  Smith,  M.B.E. 


Statistical  Iotormation.  Public  Pelations  Department,  Manama.  Director  of  Public 
Relations  and  Broadcasting:  J.  H.  D.  Belgrave. 

Belgravo,  J.  H.  D.,  Welcome  to  Bahrain.  3rd  ed.  Manama,  1955 
Paroughy,  A.,  The  Bahrein  Islands.  New  York,  1951 
Tweedy,  M,,  Bahrain  and  the  Persiari  Gulf.  Ipswich,  1952 


Qatar.  This  state,  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  Qatar  peninsula, 
extends  on  the  landward  side  from  Khor  al  Odeid  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Saudi  Arabian  province  of  Hasa.  Area,  about  8,000  sq.  miles ;  popula¬ 
tion  about  40,000,  of  whom  some  10,000  are  migrant  labourers  from  neigh¬ 
bouring  states.  The  relations  of  the  ruler  of  Qatar  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Trucial  rulers,  and  are  regulated  by  a  treaty 
of  3  Nov.  1916. 

Ruler.  H.H.  Shaikh  Ali  bin  AbduUah  Al  Thani,  K.B.E.,  succeeded  in 
1949. 

Flag.  Maroon,  with  white  serrated  border  on  hoist. 

There  are  2  oil  companies  operating  in  Qatar,  the  Qatar  Petroleum  Co. 
(a  subsidiary  of  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Co.)  and  the  Shell  Co.  of  Qatar  (a 
subsidiary  of  Royal  Dutch  Shell).  Shell,  which  has  a  sea-bed  concession,  has 
not  yet  struck  oil.  Total  oil  production  in  1958  was  8m.  tons. 
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The  revenue  derived  from  oil  operations  is  the  principal  source  of  income ; 
it  has  enabled  the  Government  to  institute  an  extensive  programme  of 
development,  which  includes  schools,  hospitals,  and  water  and  electricity 
supply.  The  capital  is  Doha,  where  there  are  branches  of  the  Eastern  Bank 
and  the  British  Bank  of  the  Middle  East,  the  Ottoman  Bank  and  the  Arab 
Bank.  Other  towns  are  Dukhan,  the  centre  of  the  oilfield,  and  Umm  Said, 
the  oil  port  of  Qatar. 

Imports  to  the  XJ.K.  in  1956  amounted  to  £18,874,101;  1957, 

£12,431,280;  1958,  £6,683,688;  exports  from  the  U.K.  in  1956  to 

£4,294,244;  1957,  £4,494,672;  1958,  £5,308,035;  re-exports  in  1956  to 
£17,572;  1957,  £24,359;  1968,  £94,434.  Eor  earlier  trade  statistics  see 
Baheain. 

Two  shipping  lines  call  at  Umm  Said.  The  Gulf  Aviation  Co.,  Ltd, 
operates  a  daily  service  from  Bahrain;  Middle  East  and  other  airlines 
operate  regular  services  from  Beirut. 

Telephone  and  radio-telephone  services  connect  Qatar  with  Europe  and 
America;  there  were  789  telephones  in  July  1968. 

British  Political  Agent  (in  Doha).  J.  S.  R.  Duncan,  M.B.E. 

Adviser  to  the  Government.  G.  M.  Hancock,  O.B.E. 


The  Trucial  States.  From  Sha’am,  35  miles  south-west  of  Ras  Musan 
dam,  for  nearly  400  miles  to  Kdior  al  Odeid  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the 
peninsula  of  Qatar,  the  coast,  formerly  known  as  the  Pirate  Coast,  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  (together  with  60  nfiles  of  the  coast  of  the  GuK  of  Oman) 
belongs  to  the  rMers  of  the  7  Trucial  States.  In  1820  these  rulers,  after 
committing  acts  of  hostility  against  the  East  India  Company,  signed  a  treaty 
prescribing  peace  with  the  British  Government  and  perpetual  abstention 
from  plunder  and  piracy  (specifically  including  the  slave  trade)  by  land  and 
sea.  This  treaty  was  followed  by  further  agreements  providing  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  slave  trade  and  by  a  series  of  other  engagements,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  Perpetual  Maritime  Truce  (May  1853)  and 
the  Exclusive  Agreement  (March  1892).  Under  the  latter,  the  shaikhs,  on 
behalf  of  themselves,  their  heirs  and  successors,  undertook  that  they  would 
on  no  account  enter  into  any  agreement  or  correspondence  with  any  power 
other  than  the  British  Government,  receive  foreign  agents,  or  cede,  sell  or 
give  for  occupation  any  part  of  their  territory  save  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  these  states  is  approximately  32,300 
sq.  miles.  The  total  population  is  estimated  at  between  60,000  and  80,000, 
of  whom  probably  between  one-fifth  and  one-tenth  are  nomads.  The 
formerly  independent  small  state  of  Kalba  on  the  Gulf  of  Oman  was  merged 
with  Sharjah  in  1962. 

The  main  commercial  port  of  the  Trucial  Coast  is  Dubai  (about  30,000 
inhabitants) .  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  depend  for  their  U  vehhnod 
on  fishing  and  pearhng,  though  the  importance  of  the  latter  has  declined 
considerably. 


Government.  The  rulers  of  the  Trucial  States  are : 


Abn  Dhabi 
Dubai  . 

Sharjah  and  Ralba 
Ajman  . 

Umm  al  Qaiwatn 
Bas  al  Ehaimah 
Fujairah 


Shaikh  Shakbut  bin  Sultan 


Succeeded  1928 


Shaikh  Rashid  bin  Said 

Shaikh  Saqr  bin  Sultan  al  Qasiml 

Shaikh  Rashid  bin  Humaid  al  Naimi. 

Shaikh  Ahmad  bin  Rashid  al  Mu’alla,  M.B.E. 
Shaikh  Saqr  bin  Mohammed  al  Qasiml 
Shaikh  Mohammed  bin  Hamad  al  Shai-ql. 


„  1958 

„  1951 

„  1928 

„  1929 

„  1948 

Recognized  1952 
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Education.  The  most  advanced  school  is  in  Sharjah ;  it  provides  free 
elementary  schoohng  of  the  traditional  t5rpe,  with  a  class  in  English,  for 
400  boys  of  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  with  a  separate  school  for  girls. 

In  Dubai  there  are  4  free  elementary  schools,  each  with  about  300 
pupils,  and  a  small  private  school  with  about  30.  There  is  1  elementary 
school  in  each  of  Abu  Dhabi  and  Ras  al  Khaimah,  and  3  more  are  being 
built  in  Umm  al  Qaiwain,  Ajman  and  Fujairah.  There  is  also  a  trade  school 
in  Sharjah. 

Agriculture.  For  lack  of  water  and  good  soil  there  is  little  agriculture 
in  the  Trucial  States.  There  is  an  agricultui-al  trials  station  in  Ras  al 
Khaimah,  and  an  agricultural  school  is  run  in  conjunction  with  it. 

Finance.  Revenue  is  principally  derived  from  customs  dues  on  imports 
and  oil-concession  payments.  Rough  estimates  of  total  revenues  are :  Abu 
Dhabi,  Rs  2m.;  Dubai,  Rs  4m.;  Sharjah,  Rs  320,000;  Ras  al  Khaimah, 
Rs  170,000;  Ajman,  Rs  90,000;  Umm  al  Qaiwain,  Rs  120,000;  Fujairah, 
Rs  140,000. 

Production.  Petroleum  Development  (Trucial  Coast),  Ltd,  hold  oil 
concessions  for  the  entire  mainland,  and  concessions  covering  the  sea-bed 
of  all  the  Shaikhdoms  except  Abu  Dhabi  and  Dubai.  Concessions  covering 
the  Abu  Dhabi  and  Dubai  sea-beds  are  held  by  Abu  Dhabi  Marine  Areas 
Ltd  and  Dubai  Marine  Areas  Ltd.  Oil  had  not  been  produced  in  commercial 
quantities  by  the  end  of  1958. 

Commerce.  Imports,  1957,  amounted  to  £3,880,976;  exports  and  re¬ 
exports  to  £2,597,943.  Japan  is  by  far  the  biggest  importing  country. 

Imports  to  the  U.K.  in  1956,  £83,932;  1957,  67,894;  1968,  £87,880; 
exports  from  the  U.K.,  £749,941;  1957,  £776,699;  1958,  £969,062;  re¬ 
exports,  £517;  1957,  £1,329;  1968,  £7,760.  For  earlier  trade  statistics 
see  Bahrain. 

Communications.  Gulf  Aviation,  Ltd,  a  subsidiary  of  B.O.A.C.,  operate 
services  between  Bahrain  and  Sharjah,  which  touch  Abu  Dhabi.  Aden 
Airways  operate  the  route  Bahrain-Sharjah-Salalah-Aden.  Two  British 
and  a  Dutch  shipping  lines  call  at  Dubai  and  Sharjah. 

Banking.  The  British  Banlr  of  the  Middle  East  has  branches  in  Dubai 
and  Sharjah;  the  Eastern  Bank  has  a  branch  in  Sharjah. 

British  Political  Agent  (in  Dubai).  D.  F.  Hawley,  M.B.E. 

Political  Officer  (in  Abu  Dhabi).  E.  R.  Worsnop. 


PERU 

ReptIblioa  dbl  PbetJ 
CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  Repubhc  of  Peru,  formerly  the  post  important  of  the  Spanish  vice- 
royalties  in  South  America,  issued  its  declaration  of  independence  on  28 
July  1821 ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  war,  protracted  till  1824,  that  the 
country  gained  its  actual  freedom  from  Spanish  rule. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  of  63  members  and  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  182  members  elected  together  for  6  years.  Voters  are 
Peruvian  males  (native-born  or  naturalized),  at  least  21  years  old,  who  are 
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able  to  read  and  write ;  in  1956  tbe  number  of  registered  voters  was  about 
including,  for  the  first  time,  some  300,000  women.  Voting  is  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  literate  males  between  21  and  60  years  of  age;  women  were 
fully  enfranchised  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  7  Sept.  1955. 

The  President  is  elected  for  6  years  and  is  not  eligible  for  a  consecutive 
term.  He  receives  72,960  soles  a  year,  plus  120,000  soles  for  official  expenses. 
The  constitution  gives  him  an  economic  advisory  council,  but  such  a  body 
had  never  been  established;  the  Klein  Mission  (of  U.S.  experts)  strongly 
urged,  in  June  1950,  that  it  be  created  and  given  substantial  planning  duties. 
On  1  April  1936  the  constitution  was  amended  to  provide  for  first  and  second 
vice-presidents  to  be  elected  simultaneously  with  the  President.  Further 
amendments  passed  in  Nov.  1945  tended  to  increase  the  power  of  Congress, 
at  the  expense  of  the  executive. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  presidents  from  1915 ; 


Jos6  Pardo  y  Barreda,  18  Aug.  1915-4  July 
1919.‘ 

Augusto  Bernardino  Leguia,  4  July  1919- 
24  Aug.  1930.1 

Gen.  Manuel  Ponce  (Acting),  24  Aug.  1930- 
28  Aug.  1930.“ 

Ool.  Luis  M.  Stochez  Oerro  (Acting),  28  Aug. 

1930- 1  March  1931.' 

Ricardo  Leoncio  Ellas  (Acting),  1  March  1931- 
5  March  1931.’ 

Col.  Gustavo  A.  .Timfeez  (Acting),  6  March 

1931- 10  March  1931.’ 

David  Samanez  Ocampo  (Acting),  10  March 
1931-8  Dec.  1931. 

’  Deposed. 


Gen.  Luis  M.  Sanchez  Cerro  (Constitutional), 
8  Deo.  1931-30  April  1933.’ 

Gen.  Oscar  Raimundo  Benavides,  30  April 
1933-8  Deo.  1939. 

Dr  Manuel  Prado  y  Ugarteche,  8  Dec.  1939- 
28  July  1945. 

Dr  Jos5  Luis  Bustamante  y  Rivero,  28  July 
1945-27  Oct.  1948.’ 

Gen.  Manuel  A.  Odria  (Acting),  27  Oct.  1948- 
1  June  1950.’ 

Gen.  Zendn  Noriega,  1  June  1950-28  July 
1950. 

Gen.  Manuel  A.  Odria,  28  July  1950-  28  July 
1956. 

’  Assassinated. 


’  Resigned. 


President.  Dr  Manuel  Prado  y  Ugarteche,  elected  17  June  1956,  in¬ 
augurated  28  July  1956  to  serve  to  same  date  in  1962. 

Election  results:  Prado,  568,443;  Ing.  Fernando  Belaiinde  Terry, 
457,977  ;  Dr  Hernando  de  LavaUe  (candidate  of  the  outgoing  government), 
232,612. 

First  Vice-President.  Luis  GaUo  Porras.  Second  Vice-President. 
Carlos  Moreyra  Paz  Soldan. 

Foreign  Minister.  Dr  Raiil  Porras  Barrenechea. 

The  President  exercises  his  executive  functions  through  a  cabinet  of  12 
ministers  (120,000  soles  a  year),  responsible  to  Congress.  The  cabinet  has 
its  own  ‘  President.’ 

As  of  31  July  1963  the  23  departments  are  divided  into  141  provinces 
(plus  the  ‘constitutional  province’  of  CaUao)  and  1,436  districts;  the 
province  of  CaUao  has  some  of  the  functions  of  a  department.  Each  depart¬ 
ment  is  administered  by  a  prefect,  and  each  province  by  a  sub-prefect. 
Municipal  counciUors  are  nominally  elected  by  direct  vote,  and  foreigners 
are  eligible,  but  for  some  years  municipal  bodies  have  been  selected  without 
recourse  to  the  popular  vote. 

Natiorial  flag;  red,  white,  red  (vertical). 

National  anthem:  Somos  Fibres,  seamoslo  siempre  (words  by  J.  de  la 
Torre  Ugarte;  tune  by  J.  B.  Alcedo,  1821). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

According  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Lima,  the  area  of  Peru  is 
1,331,410  sq.  km  (514,059  sq.  miles);  but  the  Anuario  Estadistico  retains 
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provisionally  the  figxu-e  of  1,249,049  sq.  km  (482,259  sq.  miles),  an  estimate 
made  in  1930,  which  allowed  for  the  cession  of  43,870  sq.  miles  to  Colombia 
(Salomon-Lozano  Treaty,  1927),  and  of  7,670  sq.  miles  to  Chile  in  1928, 
but  could  not  include  the  boundary  adjustments  with  Ecuador  in  Feb. 
1942.  Final  determination  of  the  area  has  been  assigned  to  the  Military 
Institute  of  Geography. 

The  long-standing  dispute  with  Chile  over  the  provmces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  {see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1928,  p.  1198)  reached  an  amicable 
settlement  on  3  June  1929  at  Lima,  Tacna  going  to  Peru  and  Arica  to  Chile. 
For  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  other  boundary  disputes,  see  The 
Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1948,  p.  1173.  A  map  of  the  boundary  with 
Ecuador  is  to  be  found  in  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1942. 

A  new  census  under  the  direction  of  a  special  commission,  of  population, 
housing,  agriculture  and  hvestock,  is  scheduled  for  1959. 

An  olEcial  census  taken  on  9  June  1940  gave  the  population  as  6,207,967, 
of  whom  3,283,360  were  white  or  mestizo,  29,054  Negroes,  2,847,196  Indian, 
41,945  Asiatics  and  6,412  misceUaneous.  There  were  3,067,868  men  and 
3,140,099  women.  Revision  of  the  1940  census  figures  makes  the  total 
7,023,111,  allowing  for  465,144  omissions  and  350,000  Indians  in  forests. 
The  language  is  Spanish,  but  the  Indian  population  speak  either  Quechua  or 
Ay  mar  a. 

The  estimated  population  (1958)  of  Lima  was  1,186,212;  Callao  City, 
129,365;  Arequipa,  121,896;  Cuzco,  68,483;  Trujillo,  60,427;  Chiclayo, 
54,390;  Iquitos,  54,286;  Huancayo,  47,486;  Ica,  34,230;  Piura,  32,147; 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  28,484,  and  Ayacucho,  26,484. 

Birth  rate,  1958,  was  31  per  1,000  population  ;  death  rate,  11 ;  marriage 
rate,  4;  infantile  mortality  rate  (1953),  98-2  per  1,000  live  births. 

The  areas  of  23  departments  (and  total  area  of  the  various  islands)  are 
given  below  with  the  population,  according  to  the  official  census  (revised)  of 
1940  and  the  official  estimate  for  30  June  1958.  The  department  of  Pasco, 
created  in  Nov.  1944  from  the  department  of  Junin,  is  shown  with  its  present 
area  and  1958  estimate.  The  chief  towns  are  shown  in  brackets: 


Departments 
Departments : 

Amazona-s  (Ohachapoyas)  . 
Ancash  (HuarAz) 

Aporlmao  (Abancay) 
Arequipa  (Arequipa) 
Ayaeucbo  (Ayacucho) 
Cajamarca  (Oajamarca) 
Callao  (Callao)* 

Cuzco  (Cuzco)  . 
Huancavelica  (Huancavelica) 
Hu&nuco  (HuAnuco)  . 

Ica  (Ica)  .... 
JunlD  (Huancayo)’  . 

La  Libertad  (Trujillo) 
Lambayeqiie  (Chiclayo) 

Lima  (Lima) 

Loreto  (Iquitos) 

Madre  de  Dios  (Maldonado) 
Moquegua  (Moquegua) 

Pasco  (Cerro  de  Pasco) 

Piura  (Piura)  . 


Population 


Area 
(sq.  km) 

1940 

(census') 

195S 

Pop.  per 
sq.  km 

1940 

(revised) 

(estimated) 

1958 

36,122 

89,560 

122,447 

3-4 

38,085 

465,136 

644,418 

16-9 

21,209 

280,213 

388,630 

18-4 

66,857 

270,996 

414,208 

376,126 

6-6 

47,111 

672,559 

12-1 

32,482 

568,118 

785,233 

24-1 

37 

84,438 

176,332 

4,752-5 

144,344 

665,458 

782,432 

6-4 

21,496 

265,557 

368,237 

17-1 

39,965 

276,833 

381,669 

9-5 

25,379 

144,647 

199,795 

7-9 

28,921 

500,161 

629,199 

18-3 

26,441 

404,024 

659,731 

21-1 

11,952 

199,660 

276,647 

23-1 

38,984 

849,171 

1,625,848 

42-1 

308,991 

321,341 

433,660 

1-4 

162,402 

25,212 

33,289 

0-2 

14,375 

35,709 

49,497 

3-5 

30,184 

— 

160,309 

6-3 

39,468 

431,487 

698,157 

15-2 

*  Constitutionally,  Callao  is  a  Pi'OTince. 

’  Present  area  and  1958  population  shown  but  the  population  for  1940  is  that  of  the 
larger  area  (22,814  sq.  miles)  from  which  Pasco  was  carved  in  1944. 
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Population 


Departments 

Area 
(sq.  km) 
1940 

1940 

(census) 

(revised) 

1958 

(estimated) 

Pop.  per 
sq.  km 
1968 

Departments  (contd.): 

Puno  (Puno) 

67,703 

646,385 

896,510 

13-2 

San  Martin  CMoyobamba)  . 

45,202 

120,913 

165,924 

3-7 

Tacna  (Tacna)  . 

12,747 

37,512 

51,920 

4-1 

Tiimbe.s  (Tumbes) 

4,120 

26,473 

36,671 

8-8 

Lake  Titicaca 

4,440 

— 

— 

— 

Various  islands 

32 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

.  1,249,049 

7,023,111 

10,213,000 

8-2 

RELIGION 

Religious  liberty  exists,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  protected  by 
the  state,  and  in  1929  a  decree  was  issued  permitting  only  Roman  Catholic 
religious  instruction  in  schools,  state  or  private.  There  are  (1958)  4  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  (the  archdiocese  of  Lima,  dating  from  1645,  takes 
precedence),  12  bishops,  4  vicars-general,  2  apostohc  prefects,  1,662  priests, 
605  cloistered  monks  and  3,182  members  of  rehgious  orders.  There  are 
1,364  churches,  2,434  chapels,  81  convents  and  226  rehgious  houses.  The 
Junta  of  Government  in  Oct.  1930  decreed  that  aU  marriages  must  be  civil, 
regardless  of  religion  and  preceded  by  medical  examination;  there  are 
liberal  divorce  regulations,  including  divorce  for  ‘  absence  without  just  cause 
for  more  than  2  years,’  and  by  mutual  consent.  Divorcees  may  re-marry 
immediately.  A  law  of  1936  emphasizes  that  the  rehgious  obligations  of 
marriage  are  fully  recognized. 

EDUCATION 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  16,  and  is  free ;  beginning  in  1946,  secondary  education  is  also  free. 
But  schools,  despite  substantial  increases,  are  still  too  few.  The  system 
is  highly  centrahzed ;  ah  teaching  appointments  are  made  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  for  the  pubhc  schools ;  for  the  private  schools  he  supervises 
plant  and  equipment  but  does  not  appoint  teachers. 

In  1955  there  were  152  pubhc  and  9  private  kindergartens,  with  a  total 
of  609  teachers  and  20,896  pupils ;  there  were  10,880  pubhc  elementary  and 
state-aided  private  schools,  with  24,912  teachers  and  1,127,606  pupils  includ¬ 
ing  those  over  the  age  of  16  years.  There  were  108  secondary  state  schools, 
with  2,641  teachers,  offering  5-year  courses  to  49,544  students  between 
ages  of  12  and  17 ;  rehgious  orders,  etc.,  conducted  210  secondary  schools, 
with  3,147  teachers  and  36,366  students.  Training  in  182  pubhc  technical 
schools  (21  farm-training,  95  industrial  and  60  commercial)  is  also  free;  in 
1955  they  had  2,837  teachers  and  30,323  pupils.  Fifty-seven  rural  schools 
for  the  Indians  give  primary  school  education  and  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  hveatock.  There  are  also  22  normal  schools  for  teachers. 

Higher  education  is  provided  at  the  central  university  in  Lima,  cahed 
‘  Universidad  Nacional  Mayor  de  San  Marcos,’  founded  by  Charles  V  in  1661. 
Students  in  1955  numbered  8,086 ;  teachers,  1,143.  There  are  3  other  state 
universities  at  Arequipa  (founded  in  1827),  with  (1955)  1,142  students  and 
139  teachers,  Cuzco  with  724  students  and  157  teachers,  TrujiUo,  1,622 
students  and  125  teachers,  while  the  Cathohc  University  (Lima)  had  1,660 
students  and  156  teachers.  The  state  maintains  the  National  College  for 
Engineering  (2,735  students)  and  the  National  College  of  Agriculture  (920 
students). 
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Cinemas  (1955).  Cinemas  numbered  334,  with  seating  capacity  of 
300j000» 

Newspapers  (1955).  There  were  28  daily  newspapers;  in  all  there  were 
151  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

There  were,  in  1956,  124  hospitals  (17,781  beds),  of  which  30  were  private, 
22  administered  by  the  state  and  61  by  co-operative  groups.  Physicians 
numbered  1,608,  equal  to  1  per  6,350  of  the  population. 

JUSTICE 

Justice  is  administered  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Lima  composed  of  11 
judges  and  5  fiscals,  and  in  19  superior  courts  composed  of  143  judges  and 
37  fiscals.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  chosen  by  Congress  from 
lists  of  names  presented  by  the  Government ;  those  of  the  superior  courts 
and  of  the  minor  courts  are  chosen  by  the  Government  from  fists  of  names 
presented  by  the  supreme  and  superior  courts,  respectively. 

FINANCE 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  5  years  were  as  follows  in  soles  (1  sole  = 
16'38  cents  U.S.  until  12  Nov.  1949)  thereafter  the  free  rate  was  used  ranging 
from  an  average  of  6-734  cents  in  1950  to  about  4  in  1958. 

1954  1956  1956  1967  1958* 

Revenne.  .  2,426,2.52,034  2,845,696.792  3,010,458,948  5,197,587,406  5,359iq, 

Expenditure  .  2,553,671,676  2,830,459,529  3,635,123,482  6,455,688,197  5,359m. 

*  Budget  estimates. 

In  the  1958  budget  proposed  expenditures  include  (in  Im.  soles):  De¬ 
fence,  1,233-1 ;  finance,  969-6;  interior  (including  police),  635-2;  education, 
796-3;  public  works,  796-5;  public  health,  661-8. 

The  external  debt,  at  rates  ruling  on  31  Dec.  1957,  totalled  3,324-6m. 
soles;  2,835-2m.  in  US$;  330-4m.  in  £;  153-9m.  in  Argentine  pesos,  and 
4-9m.  in  Swiss  francs.  The  consolidated  internal  debt  amounted  to 
2,241 -7m.,  the  floating  internal  debt  to  342-6m.  and  the  ‘Debt  by  Admini¬ 
stration’  to  40-4m.,  making  a  total  public  debt  of  6,949-2m.  soles.  In 
addition,  the  state  had  a  liability  as  guarantor  of  363m.  soles  in  respect  of 
loans  made  to  private  entities. 

The  Peruvian  Congress,  24  March  1954,  passed  a  law  providing  for 
the  resumption  of  payments  on  the  sterling  debt.  According  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  residents  of  U.K.  in  1953  held  investments  in  Pei-u  with  a  nominal 
value  of  £21m.  (1938,  £25m.),  from  which  the  income  received  was  £600,000 
(1938,  £400,000).  The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  estimates  American 
investments  in  1960  as  $140m. 


DEFENCE 

The  national  budget  for  1958  included  the  following  estimates:  War, 
S/.604-3m.;  Air,  S/.369-6m.;  Navy,  S/.259-3m. 

Army.  Mfiitary  service  is  compulsory  and  universal,  though  only  a 
limited  number  of  the  annual  quota  of  conscripts  is  called  up  for  active  duty 
with  the  colours.  The  term  of  service  is  2  years  and  all  males  of  20-25 
years  of  age  are  liable. 
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The  country  is  divided  into  8  military  districts. 

The  Army  consists  of  infantry  divisions,  an  armoured  division  and 
a  jungle  division.  The  light  infantry  is  made  up  of  infantry,  artillery  and 
cavalry  elements. 

The  national  police  force  has  a  strength  of  about  18,000  including  the 
‘Guardia  Civil’  and  the  ‘Guardia  Republicana’,  the  latter  being  responsible 
for  supplying  prison  guards. 

Navy.  The  Peruvian  Navy  consists  of  3  destroyer  escorts  and  3  frigates ; 
4  new  submarines  completed  in  the  TJ.S.A.  in  1954—57 ;  4  older  sub¬ 
marines;  2  depot  ships;  2  coastal  minesweepers;  2  L.S.T.s;  8  river  gun¬ 
boats;  2  transports;  2  river  transports;  2  8,000-ton  tankers,  plus  1  being 
completed,  and  5  smaller  tankers;  6  motor  launches;  a  fleet  supply  ship; 
a  submarine  salvage  vessel  and  2  tugs.  There  is  a  naval  school  for  cadets 
at  La  Punta  and  a  submarine  base  at  Callao. 

Air  Force.  The  Air  Porce  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Air  Ministry. 
The  General  Air  Staff  controls  the  organization  of  the  Air  Force.  Officers 
and  pilots  are  trained  at  the  Air  War  Academy  in  Lima. 

The  operational  force  consists  of  37  jet  fighters,  7  jet  bombers  (Canberras), 
16  piston  attack  bombers  (B-26),  12  piston-engined  transports  and  1  heli¬ 
copter.  There  are  also  9  jet  and  68  piston-engined  trainers  and  21  mis¬ 
cellaneous  aircraft.  There  are  military  airfields  at  Talara,  Chiclayo,  Piura 
and  Las  Palmas,  and  a  seaplane  base  at  Iquitos. 

PRODUCTION 

The  distribution  of  working  population  in  1956  was  (in  1,000):  Agricul¬ 
ture,  2,168-9;  industry,  605-7;  professions,  212-1;  commerce,  159-8; 
government,  119-2;  services,  118-2;  mining  and  petroleum,  69;  banking 
and  insurance,  12. 

Agriculture.  The  country  may  be  di-vided  into  3  zones :  the  coast  strip, 
with  an  average  width  of  80  miles ;  the  Sierra,  or  Uplands,  lymg  between 
the  coast  range  of  mountains  and  the  Andes  proper;  and  the  forest  or 
wooded  region,  called  the  Montana.  Land  under  cultivation,  1956,  was 
1,695,723  hectares;  unused  potentially  productive  land,  13m.  hectares.  In 
the  arid  coast  region  the  Government  has  brought  under  irrigation  62,400 
acres  during  the  last  few  years.  A  fertilizer  factory  near  el  Callao  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  1959. 

Peru  is  a  substantial  importer  of  foodstuffs,  chiefly  wheat  (285,202  metric 
tons,  1956),  but  including  also  fats  and  oil,  meat  and  dairy  products,  which 
use  up  over  20%  of  the  available  foreign  exchange. 

About  62%  of  the  population  is  dependent  on  agriculture,  mainly  -with 
the  help  of  irrigation.  The  chief  agricultural  productions  of  Peru  are,  in 
the  order  named :  Cotton,  sugar,  wool,  hides,  skins,  coffee  and  rice. 

Cotton  production  (1956)  was  113,657  metric  tons  from  226,995  hectares. 
Pima  and  Tangiiis  are  especially  famous.  Exports  of  ginned  cotton  in 
1964-55  approached  384,700  bales  (of  478  lb.),  compared  -with  400,000  bales 
(a  record)  in  the  previous  season.  Exports,  calendar  year  1956,  107,761 
metric  tons;  1950,  73,611  metric  tons. 

The  sugar  industry  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  irrigation  in  the  river  valleys 
of  the  coast  region  and  by  sinking  weUs  (1  lb.  of  sugar  is  estimated  to  require 
500  gallons  of  water).  Peru  is  a  low-cost  producer.  About  50  large  estates 
covering  75,000  acres  raise  95%  of  the  crop;  production  (1956),  a  record  at 
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717,780  metric  tons ;  exports  in  1966, 428,300  tons,  chiefly  to  Chile  and  Japan. 
Peru,  at  the  International  Sugar  Conference  in  Oct.  1958,  obtained  an 
export  quota  of  490,000  tons. 

The  chief  coffee-growing  districts  are  Chanchamayo,  Perene  and  Paucar- 
tambo  in  central  Peru;  output,  1956,  was  14,420  metric  tons.  Exports  are 
small  and  chiefly  to  U.S.A.  Some  225,000  sacks  were  gathered  in  1956. 
Cocoa  cultivation  is  extending,  especially  in  the  Perene  region.  Wheat- 
growmg  on  the  plateaux  of  the  Andes  is  encouraged.  Wheat  production 
(1956)  was  123,308  metric  tons  from  139,467  hectares. 

Rice  production,  1956,  was  162,133  metric  tons  (clean,  hulled);  there 
were  no  exports.  It  grows  well  in  the  valleys  of  Piura,  Lambayeque,  La 
Lioertad  and  Ancash. 

The  gathering  of  wild  rubber,  once  the  most  important  industry  in  the 
Amazon  region  of  Peru,  is  again  being  stimulated;  output,  1954,  600 
metric  tons;  1955,  1,045  metric  tons  fine  grade  and  1,489  metric  tons  low 
grade.  Exports  of  balata,  quinine,  quinoa,  kapok  and  rotenone  from  this 
region  are  being  pushed.  Tobacco,  wines  and  spirits,  olives,  ramie  and 
maize  are  also  produced.  Coca  (made  a  government  monopoly  in  1949)  is 
grown  for  the  Indian  population,  which  chews  the  leaf,  but  cocaine  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  Lima,  Cuzco  and  several  other  towns,  principally  for  export; 
exports  are  about  1,000  kg.  In  addition  there  are  dyes,  cinchona  and  other 
medicinal  plants. 

Output  of  cattle  hides,  1955,  350,000;  sheepskins,  3m.;  goatskins, 
500,000;  pigskins,  350,000.  Export  of  hides  and  skins,  1957,  1,136-3  metric 
tons.  Output  of  sheep  wool  ranges  from  15  to  20m.  lb.;  in  1956  it  was 
9,500  metric  tons.  Alpaca  and  llama  wool  and  vicuna  hair  are  exported; 
exports,  1956,  were  3,530  metric  tons,  of  which  3,210  metric  tons  were  alpaca. 

Livestock  (1955):  3,306,700  llamas,  alpacas,  etc.,  1,103,300  horses  and 
mules,  3,439,100  cattle,  16,505,400  sheep,  2,253,900  goats,  1,341,200  swine, 
10-95m.  poultry. 

Fisheries.  Fishing  industry  has  expanded  from  a  catch  of  10,000  metric 
tons  in  1942  (consumed  locally)  to  453,134  tons  in  1957,  of  which  60,164 
were  consumed  locally  and  the  rest  used  by  the  freezing  and  canning  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  production  of  fish  meal.  Exports,  1957,  frozen  fish  and 
conserves,  32,100  metric  tons;  fish  meal,  61,644  metric  tons.  There  were, 
in  1957,  67  canning  factories,  48  reduction  plants,  4  whaling  plants  and  6 
freezer  plants.  A  new  factory-ship  is  expected  to  produce  20-30  tons  of 
fish-meal  a  day. 

Mining.  Lead,  copper,  iron,  silver,  zinc  and  petroleum  are  the  chief 
minerals  exploited.  Crude  petroleum  output,  from  3,100  wells,  is  steady 
aroimd  2-2m.  metric  tons — 18-4m.  bbls  (of  42  gallons)  in  1956  and  19-2m.  in 
1957.  Oil  consumption  is  growing  and  now  absorbs  more  than  70%  of  the 
production.  The  state-owned  Empresa  Petrolera  Fiscal  has  94  wells  pro¬ 
ducing  1,059,894  bbls  in  1957.  In  March  1957  the  ‘El  Oriente’  Company 
made  a  promising  strike  at  Contamana,  in  Loreto.  Mine  production,  1957, 
(in  metric  tons)  of  copper,  was  68,495;  lead,  189,076;  zinc,  176,120; 
antimony  (1956),  871;  tungsten,  671;  bismuth  (1956),  333;  gold 
165,052  fine  oz.;  silver,  25,310,479  fine  oz.  Peru  is  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  sources  of  vanadium;  output  (in  metric  tons),  1956,  127;  gypsum 
(1967),  45,237;  barite  (1967),  129,359.  Iron  deposits  are  large;  production 
(58  Fe),  1956,  l-75m.  metric  tons.  Excellent  coal  deposits,  with  an  ash 
content  of  from  6  to  7%  lie  near  by;  output,  1966,  128,390  metric  tons. 
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The  new  cement  plant  opened  in  1957  at  Pacasmayo  has  a  capacity  of  100,000 
tons  a  year. 

Foreign  interests,  especially  American,  predominate  in  the  petroleum 
industry.  Mine  concessions,  1956,  numbered  10,167. 

The  government-controlled  guano  deposits  on  Huanillos,  Punta  Lobos 
and  other  islands  are  important;  the  1956  production  was  332,187  metric 
tons,  about  45%  of  the  country’s  requirements;  but  as  the  bird  population 
is  decreasing;  exports  have  been  forbidden  since  1941. 

Production  of  salt  for  the  first  time  in  1956  exceeded  100,000  tons. 

Industry.  At  the  end  of  1956,  4,331  industrial  entities  reported  17,033 
employees  and  106,051  workmen;  capital  and  reserves  totalled  5,945-6m. 
soles.  Textiles  form  the  most  important  industry — its  248  concerns  with 
resources  amounting  to  S/. 1,181m.  employed  23,564.  There  are  64  spinmng- 
and- weaving  mills,  and  69  weaving  mills,  comprising  cotton,  12;  wool,  26; 
silks  and  rayons,  17;  linen,  4.  Also,  there  are  79  knitting  factories  and  29 
manufacturers  of  stockings  and  socks.  Other  industries  include  boots  and 
shoes,  cement,  tyres  and  rubber  products,  floirr,  paint,  hollowware,  soap, 
glass,  leather  goods,  housing  components,  explosive,  fertilizer,  plastics, 
chemicals  and  provisions. 

Peru’s  first  iron  and  steel  mill  came  into  production  at  Chimbote  in 
April  1958,  with  total  output  at  the  rate  of  some  60,000  tons  per  annum. 
Products  include  pig-iron,  blooms,  billets,  targets,  round  and  roimd-de- 
formed  bars,  wire  rod,  black  and  galvanized  sheets  and  galvanized  roofing 
sheets.  Refractories  are  manufactured  at  Lima. 

The  Government  has  a  monopoly  in  the  import  and/or  local  manufacture 
and  sale  of  guano,  salt,  alcohol,  explosives  and  playing  cards ;  the  monopoly 
in  matches  was  abandoned  in  1954  and  that  in  tobacco  in  June  1955. 

Foreign  direct  investments  in  1952  were  equal  to  US$57m.  (US$40m. 
in  1951),  of  which  $21-4m.  were  in  mining,  $12-7m.  in  petroleum  and  $2-2m.. 
in  agriculture,  mainly  sugar.  Foreign  owners  of  investments  in  Peru  drew 
out  earnings  of  US$20-4m.  in  1953  and  $20'6m.  in  1952.  The  capital  of  the 
Banco  Industrial  was  raised  from  S/.31m.  to  S/.400m.  by  law  of  8  Feb.  1957. 

Electricity.  Peru’s  potential  hydro-electric  capacity  is  estimated  at 
6-4m.  h.p.,  but  the  capacity  of  existing  hydro-electric  plants  is  only  275,000 
h.p.  (206,012  kw.);  the  plant  at  Pauccartambo  inaugurated  on  17  March 
1957  adds  65,000  kw.,  working  up  to  100,000.  In  addition  there  were  in 

1954,  336  thermal  plants  with  a  capacity  of  74,325  kw.  Total  consumption, 

1955,  was  408'5m.  kwh.,  chiefly  in  Lima  and  Callao. 

Trade  Unions.  Trade  unions  have  about  400,000  members,  mainly 
for  textile  workers,  bank  clerks,  railway  workers,  bus  and  taxi  drivers, 
miners,  oil  workers  and  stevedores.  The  central  trade  union  organization 
is  the  Confederacion  de  Trabajadores  del  Peru,  which  was  reconstituted  in 
1956  after  being  in  abeyance  for  some  years. 

COMMERCE 

The  value  of  the  trade  of  Peru  has  been  as  follows  in  soles  (6-6  soles  = 
US|1,  through  1949;  thereafter,  the  free  rate  was  officially  used,  see 
Finance). 

1947*  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Imports  .  .  1,092,321,899  4,916,000,000  5,764,114,526  6,934,472,780  7,361,381,328 

Exports  .  .  1,002,943,010  4,792,000,000  6,146,334,602  6,917,262,311  6,270,106,951 

‘  First  uofaTOurable  trade  balance  in  Pemvian  history. 
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All  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  China,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Eastern 
Germany,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Rumania  are  prohibited  since  13  March 
1963. 

Chief  imports,  by  value,  in  Im.  soles  in  1957  were:  Machinery  and 
apparatus,  1,375;  foodstuffs,  drinks  and  tobacco,  1,075;  vehicles  and  parts, 
985;  metals  and  manufactures  thereof,  967 ;  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals, 
672;  electrical  machines  and  apparatus,  526 ;  textiles  and  yams,  329;  paper, 
cardboard,  etc.,  188;  wearing  apparel,  168. 

Imports  in  1957,  1,427,418  metric  tons;  1956,  1,309,839;  1965, 

1,141,773.  Exports  in  1957,  6,226,569;  1966,  6,008,846;  1955,  3,849,665 
metric  tons. 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  (in  S/.lm.)  was  mainly  as  follows: 


Imports  from 

1956 

1957 

Exports  to 

1956 

1957 

TJ.SA.  . 

3,440 

3,646 

U.S.A.  . 

.  2,182 

2,192 

Germany  . 

673 

748 

U.K. 

675 

634 

U.K. 

620 

639 

diile 

520 

499 

Argentina 

290 

357 

Japan 

282 

456 

ITetherlands 

172 

223 

Canal  Zone 

259 

385 

Canada 

231 

216 

Germany  . 

303 

370 

Japan 

— 

185 

Netherlands 

204 

341 

Switzerland 

— 

177 

Belgium  . 

425 

329 

Prance 

292 

176 

France 

,  — 

149 

Sweden  . 

— 

169 

Argentina 

— 

123 

Italy 

— 

146 

Italy 

— 

117 

Belgium  .  ,  .  164  138 

Total  trade  between  Peru  and  U.K.  in  £  sterling  (British  Board  of  Trade 

returns) : 

1938 

1954 

1955  1966 

1957 

1958 

Imports  to  TJ.K. 

3,420,594 

14,337,838 

12,662,307  16,679,611 

14,128,552  11,975,082 

Exports  from  U.K.  , 

1,033,139 

6,467,755 

8,647,043  13,990,309 

10,546,940 

7,801,693 

Re-exports  from  U.K. 

31,877 

74,748 

42,975  62,407 

47,435 

65,732 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  In  1957,  11,899  vessels  of  17,937,747  tons  entered,  and 
11,675  of  18,014,228  tons  cleared  the  ports,  chief  of  which  is  Callao.  Since 
Dec.  1928  the  coasting  trade  has  been  largely  reserved  for  Peruvian-owned 
vessels  with  Peruvian  crews ;  coasting  trade,  1955,  handled  1,684,624  tons, 
valued  at  799,345,676  soles.  The  merchant  marine,  1953,  consisted  of  13 
vessels  (53,066  tons)  in  international  trade,  15  (of  19,944  tons)  in  coastal 
trade  and  18  units  (3,628  tons)  in  inland  waters.  Lloyds  reports,  1954,  28 
steamships  (64,827  gross  tons)  and  21  motor  ships  (32,467  tons).  In  March 
1957  it  was  agreed  to  spend  US$6m.  on  6  ‘Liberty’  type  ships  each  of 
10,000  tons,  and  2  of  4,000  tons. 

Roads.  There  were  in  1957  about  39,119  km,  of  which  8,206  km  were 
made  up  and  3,942  km  asphalted.  The  Central  Highway  over  the  Andes 
from  Lima  to  Oroya  was  completed  in  1935;  the  Callao-Huanuco-Pucallpa 
Highway,  completed  in  1943,  opens  up  the  rich  eastern  portion  of  Peru  and 
makes  possible  a  land  and  water  journey  (via  the  Ucayali  and  Amazon 
rivers)  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  1944  the  Lima- 
Pucallpa  Highway,  622  miles,  was  completed,  joining  Lima  with  Iquitos. 

In  1957  there  were  64,360  motor  cars,  48,747  motor  lorries,  6,014  buses, 
a  total  of  118,848  vehicles,  of  which  72,881  were  in  Lima  and  Callao  districts. 

Railways.  In  1951  the  total  working  length  of  the  railways  was  2,726 
km,  including  524  km  retained  by  the  state.  These  are  standard  gauge 
(4  ft  8i  in.),  with  the  exception  of  5  small  lines.  A  railway  linking  the  new 
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port  of  Matarani  with  the  south  (78  km)  was  opened  in  Jan.  1951.  Number 
of  passengers  in  1956,  6,278,658;  goods,  4,381,654  metric  tons. 

Post.  In  1957  there  were  1,843  post  offices,  288  telegraph  and  382  tele¬ 
phone  stations  and  79  radio-telegraph  offices.  Length  of  telegraph  lines 
was  21,720  km.  The  privately-own^  telephone  system  (1958)  had  79,171 
instruments,  of  which  54,207  were  in  Lima;  radio-telephone  circuits  connect 
Lima  with  distant  towns.  Three  submarine  telegraph  cables  connect  Peru 
and  Chile,  and  one  connects  Peru  and  the  republics  to  the  north.  There 
are  58  broadcasting  stations,  of  which  6  are  government.  Wireless  receiving 
sets,  about  600,000.  Provisional  licences  have  been  granted  to  3  com- 
merical  television  companies. 

Aviation.  In  1955,  269,473  passengers  used  the  commercial  aviation 
routes,  covering  ll-6m.  km  with  566,514  kg  of  mail  and  18-2m.  kg  of  cargo. 
Air-mail  and  passenger  services  connect  Lima  and  the  capitals  of  every 
South  American  republic  has  been  established.  The  first  national  line, 
Aerolineas  Peruanas,  S.A.  began  operating  with  3  planes  on  3  June  1957; 
and  Expreso  Aereo  Peruano  S.A.  was  authorized  to  begin  with  2  freight 
planes. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  sol  (S/.)  has  no  fixed  par  since  14  Nov.  1949.  The  free  rate,  legal 
even  before  that  date  for  certain  transactions  such  as  the  sale  of  mined  gold 
to  the  Central  Bank,  was  S/.6-99  to  the  8  in  1946,  12-54  in  1947,  rising  to 
15-18  in  1951,  to  19  in  Nov.  1954  and  25  in  Dec.  1958. 

Peru’s  currency  unit,  the  Peruvian  gold  sol  (by  law  of  18  April  1931), 
was  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  old  Peruvian  libra  or  pound ;  the  gold  sol  was 
not  then  minted  but  contained,  theoretically,  42-1264  centigrams  of  fine 
gold.  Eventually,  in  1950,  gold  10-sol  and  50-8ol  pieces  were  minted  for 
the  account  of  gold  producers,  out  of  the  gold  they  had  been  required  to 
dehver  to  the  Bank;  the  coins  were  then  exported  and  sold,  the  proceeds 
being  handed  to  the  gold  producer  less  minting  and  selhng  costs.  Peru 
abandoned  the  gold  standard  on  18  May  1932,  but  refrained  from  attemptmg 
to  control  foreign  exchange  until  an  acute  shortage  of  dollars  compelled  her 
to  attempt  it,  beginning  in  1945. 

The  buying  rate  for  £1  sterling  on  15  Dec.  1956  was  S/.51-75;  selling 
rate,  S/.52-50.  Middle  rates  in  1956  ranged  between  S/.61-5  and  54-2,  and 
in  1958  between  53-4  and  71-5. 

Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  10%  of  the  amount,  but  silver  coins — the  sol, 
and  half-sol,  j^ths  fine — disappeared  beginning  in  1935  and  were  replaced 
by  coins,  including  the  sol  and  half-sol  (copper-zinc),  the  20,  10  and  5  cen¬ 
tavos  (copper-zinc  and  copper-nickel)  and  2  and  1  centavo  (zinc-copper). 
Peru  has  a  paper  currency  issued  by  the  Banco  Central  of  10,  6,  1  and  5  soles 
denomination  which  still  circulate ;  the  new  notes  are  in  denominations 
of  500,  100,  50,  10  and  5  soles. 

The  Government  bank  of  issue,  known  as  the  Banco  Central  de  Reserva 
del  Peru,  was  estabhahed  9  March  1922,  and  in  Sept.  1931  was  reorganized, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Kemmerer  Financial  Mission,  as  the  Central  Reserve 
Bank  with  a  30-year  charter  and  authorized  capital  of  30m.  soles  (reduced 
to  10m.  soles  in  May  1932).  The  bulk  of  the  gold  stock  is  under- valued ; 
some  625,289  oz.  ai-e  carried  on  the  books  at  a  valuation  equivalent  to 
$11-35  a  fine  oz.  instead  of  $35.  Gold  stock  in  the  1940s  ranged  between 
$20m.  and  $32m. ;  it  rose  to  $45-7m.  in  March  1961,  fell  to  $36m.  in  Oct. 
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1953,  and  to  S34-8in.  in  1954  and  since.  The  bank  had  on  31  Dec.  1957 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  totalling  US$  34-5m. 

Banks,  domestic  and  foreign,  are  supervised  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Banks.  There  were,  31  Dec.  1957,  10  important  domestic  banka  and  3 
foreign — 1  British,  1  Canadian  and  1  American — with  advances  of  5,249m. 
soles  and  deposits  of  6,214m.  soles. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  established  by  law  in 
1869,  and  since  1916  has  come  into  general  use.  Spanish  measures  are  still 
in  use. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Peeh  in  Geeat  Beitain  (34  Porchester  Terrace,  W.2) 

Ambassador.  Dr  Ricardo  Rivera  Schreiber,  K.B.E.  (accredited  26  Oct. 
1954). 

Counsellor.  Dr  Arturo  Garcia.  Commercial  Counsellor  and  Consul- 
General.  Felipe  Rotalde. 

Air  Attache.  Col.  Teodomiro  Gabilondo. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Cardiff, 
Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool  and  London. 

Peru  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Bohvia,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  France,  German 
Federal  Repubhc,  Italy,  Mexico,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Spain,  U.S.A.,  Uruguay, 
Vatican,  Venezuela;  and  legations  in  Belgium,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Portugal, 
Sweden  (and  Denmark  and  Norway),  Switzerland  (and  Austria),  United 
Arab  RepubUe. 

Of  Geeat  Britain  in  Peeu 

Ambassador.  Sir  Berkeley  Gage,  K.C.M.G. 

First  Secretaries.  R.  P.  Pinsent  {Consul);  L.  P.  F.  L’Estrange,  O.B.E. 
{Commercial). 

Naval  AttacM.  Capt.  J.  R.  Gower,  D.S.C.,  R.N.  (resident  in  Santiago, 
Chile). 

There  are  consuls  at  Lima,  Iquitos  and  Arequipa,  and  vice-consuls  at 
CaUao,  MoUendo  and  Lobitos. 

Books  of  Reference 

The  official  gazette  is  El  Peruano.  Lima. 

Anuario  Estadistico  del  Peru.  Annual. — Boletln  de  Estadistica  Peruana.  Quaiterly.— i)emar- 
cacion  Politica  del  Peru.  (Direcci6n  Nacional  de  Estadistica),  Lima 
Censo  Nacional  Pohlacidn,  1940.  9  toIs.  Lima.  1947^9 
Estadistica  del  Comercio  Exterior  (Superiniendencia  de  Aduanas).  Lima 
Banco  Central  de  Resena.  Monthly  Bulletin.— TJeraW  Nacional  del  Peril.  Annual,  Luna 

Ministerio  de  Fomento  Lima  publishes  separate  annual  statistics  on  the  mining  and 
petroleum  industries  and  on  general  industry;  the  wool  te:rtile  and  cotton  textile  industries, 
the  Peruvian  Chamber  of  Conunerce  and  the  National  Agrarian  Society  furnish  aimual  studies. 

Basadre,  J.,  History  of  Peru,  1938.— Peru:  problem  and  realUy.  Lima,  1936.— Nufory  of 
Peruvian  Law.  Lima,  1938  ...  .  , 

Belaiinde,  V.  A.,  La  Constitucidn  Inicial  del  Peru  ante  el  Derecho  Intemamonal.  Luna,  1942 
Dellepiane,  Carlos,  Historia  Militar  del  Peril.  2  vols.  Buenos  Aires,  1941 
Dennis,  W.  J.,  Tacna  and  Arica :  an  Account  of  the  OhUe-Peru  Boundary  Dispute  and  of  the 
Arbitrations  by  the  United  Stales.  Yale  Dniv.  Press,  1931 
Klinge,  G.,  Politica  Agricola  Alimenticia  en  el  Peril.  1950 
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Mendiburu,  M.  de,  Diccionario  HisUSHco-Biogrdfico  del  Peru,  Rev.  ed.,  with  notes  by  Evaristo 
San  Oristoval,  10  vols.  Lima,  1934 
Quine,  A.,  Peruvian  Public  Administration.  Lima,  1939 

Romero,  B.,  Geografia  Econ&mica  del  Peru. — Historia  Econdmica  del  Peru.  Lima,  1949 
Torre,  Benjamin  de  la,  Peru.  Statistical  and  Economic  Review.  London  1953 
Valega,  J.,  History  of  Peru.  Lima,  1938 

National  Ltbrart.  Bellavista  179,  Miraflores.  ;  Cristdbal  de  Losada  y  Puza. 
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Rept^blioa  de  Fiupinas — Repttbt.ttca  ng  Pilipinas 

The  Philippines  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521  and  conquered  by 
Spain  in  1565.  Following  the  Spanish-American  war,  the  islands  were 
ceded  to  the  U.S.A.  on  10  Dec.  1898,  after  the  Filipinos  had  tried  in  vain  to 
estabUsh  an  independent  republic  in  1896. 

The  Repubhc  of  the  Philippines  came  into  existence  on  4  July  1946,  by 
agreement  with  the  U.S.  Government  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Congress  signed 
by  President  Roosevelt  on  24  March  1934,  accepted  by  the  Philippine 
Legislature  on  1  May  1934  and  ratified  at  a  plebiscite  on  14  May  1935.  This 
Act  established  a  10-year  transitional  period,  designated  as  that  of  the 
‘PhiKppine  Commonwealth,’  at  the  end  of  which  complete  independence 
was  automatically  effective.  For  details  of  the  ‘Commonwealth’  period, 
see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1946,  p.  674. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  repubhc  is  governed  by 
a  constitution  adopted  on  14  May  1935  and  amended  in  1940  and  1946. 
The  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected  for  4  years ;  both  may  be  re¬ 
elected  for  another  term.  The  President  is  assisted  by  10  departmental 
secretaries  in  charge  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Finance;  Justice;  National 
Defence;  Health;  Education;  Pubhc  Works  and  Communications; 
Labour;  Commerce  and  Industry;  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources; 
and  by  5  other  officials  of  cabinet  rank,  namely  the  Executive  Secretary, 
the  Budget  Commissioner,  the  Social  Welfare  Commissioner,  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Economic  Council  and  the  Press  Secretary. 

President.  Carlos  P.  Garcia  (Nacionahsta  Party),  who  as  Vice-President 
succeeded  President  Ramon  Magsaysay  on  the  latter’s  death  on  17  March 
1957,  and  was  elected  on  12  Nov.  1957  by  1,937,514  votes  against  1,350,514 
cast  for  his  closest  rival,  Jose  Yulo  (Liberal  Party). 

Vice-President.  Diosdado  Macapagal  (Liberal  Party),  who  was  elected 
on  12  Nov.  1957  by  2,099,193  votes  against  1,794,484  cast  for  his  closest 
opponent  Jose  Laurel,  Jr  (Nacionahsta  Party). 

Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  of  24  members  and  a  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  102  members.  Suffrage  is  enjoyed  by  male  and  female  citizens  21 
years  of  age  or  older  who  can  read  or  write  Spanish,  Enghsh  or  a  native 
dialect  and  who  meet  certain  residential  qualifications.  Registered  voters 
at  the  presidential  election,  1957,  numbered  7-3m. 

The  constitution  vests  in  the  repubhc  ah  ownership  of  the  country’s 
natural  resources,  which,  apart  from  pubhc  agricultural  land,  may  not  be 
ahenated.  Exploitation  of  natural  resources  was  originally  limited  by  the 
constitution  to  citizens  of  the  Phihppines  and  to  corporations  or  associations 
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60%  of  whose  capital  is  owned  by  Filipinos.  However,  an  agreement  was 
signed  with  the  U.S.A.  on  4  July  1946,  throwing  open  to  American  interests 
or  companies  the  exploitation  of  any  resources  and  pubhc-utihty  business 
open  to  Fihpinos.  The  agreement  expires  in  1974.  It  was  ratified  at  a 
plebiscite  on  11  March  1948.  Concessions  and  leases  are  limited  to  25  years, 
renewable  for  another  25  years.  Maximum  area  of  agricultural  land  which 
any  corporation  may  acquire  or  lease  is  2,500  acres. 

National  flag :  blue  and  red  (horizontal),  with  a  white  canton  charged 
with  a  gold  sun  (with  8  rays)  and  3  gold  stars. 

National  hymn:  ‘Tierra  adorada.,’  ‘Land  of  the  morning,’  words  by 
Jose  Pahna  (1899),  tune  by  Julian  Felipe  (1898). 

Local  Goveenment.  The  country  is  administratively  divided  into 
provinces,  mumcipahties  and  cities.  Each  province  elects  its  executive, 
consisting  of  a  governor  and  2  members  of  the  provincial  board.  The 
municipahties  are  pubho  corporations,  each  composed  of  a  number  of 
villages ;  the  elected  municipal  mayor  is  the  executive  official.  There  are 
30  chartered  cities ;  their  mayors  are  elective. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  group  is  situated  between  21°  20' 
and  4°  30'  N.  lat.  and  between  116°  55'  and  126°  E.  long.  It  is  composed  of 
7,000  islands  and  islets,  2,773  of  which  are  named;  only  462  have  areas  of 
1  sq.  mile  or  over.  Total  area,  115,707  sq.  miles;  land  area,  114,830  sq. 
miles.  The  11  most  important  islands  with  their  areas  are;  Luzon,  40,420 
sq.  miles;  Mindanao,  36,637;  Samar,  5,050;  Negros,  4,905;  Palawan, 
4,550;  Panay,  4,446;  Mindoro,  3,759 ;  Leyte,  2,785;  Cebu,  1,703;  Bohol, 
1,492,  and  Masbate,  1,262  sq.  miles. 

In  July  1948  the  Phihppine  Government  took  over  from  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company  the  Turtle  Islands,  a  small  group  off  the  northern 
tip  of  Borneo  about  400  miles  away. 

The  total  population  at  the  census  of  1  Oct.  1948  was  19,234,182,  or 
167  persons  per  sq.  mile  of  land  area;  estimate,  1958,  22-7m. 

The  population  of  Manila,  the  capital,  in  1953,  was  l'2m.  The  new 
capital,  Quezon  City,  just  north-east  of  Manila,  had  a  population  of  107,977 
in  1948  (census). 

Other  cities,  with  their  population  in  Oct.  1948  (census),  are:  Iloilo  on 
Panay,  110,122;  Cebu  on  Cebu,  167,603;  Zamboanga  on  Mindanao, 
103,317;  Davao  on  Mindanao,  111,263 ;  Basilan  on  Basilan  Island,  110,297 ; 
Bacolod  on  Negros,  101,432 ;  Baguio,  the  summer-capital,  on  Luzon,  29,262. 

On  7  June  1940  the  President  of  the  Philippines  approved  a  law,  effective 
4  July  1946,  making  a  new  language  based  on  Tagalog  (a  Malayan  dialect) 
the  official  national  language  of  the  repubhc.  About  7,166,400  people  speak 
Enghsh  and  about  345,100  Spanish;  for  government  and  commercial 
purposes  these  two  languages  are  commonly  used.  Some  70  native  languages 
are  spoken  in  the  Phihppines,  of  which  9  are  of  major  importance;  they 
belong  to  the  Malayo-Polynesian  family. 

RELIGION.  About  83%  of  the  population  are  Roman  Cathohc,  organ¬ 
ized  in  6  archbishoprics,  14  bishoprics,  1  apostolic  prefecture  and  5  prelatures. 

The  Phihppine  Independent  Church,  founded  in  1902,  and  comprising 
about  10%  of  the  population,  denies  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  It  is  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  has  accepted  ordinations 
by  the  Episcopahan  Church.  In  1948  several  Protestant  denominations  had 
444,491  communicants;  Buddhists  numbered  42,751;  Moslems,  791,817, 
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chiefly  in  Mindanao  and  Sulu;  Iglesia  Ni  Cristo,  88,125;  Pagans,  353,842, 
and  others,  92,783. 

EDUCATION  (1956-57).  Education  is  free  in  the  primary  schools  and 
is  completely  co-eduoational.  In  all  schools  English  is  the  main  medium  of 
instruction,  although  the  Fihpino  language  is  also  taught.  The  vernaculars 
are  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  lower  primary  grades,  and 
Spanish  is  one  of  the  possible  subjects  in  aU  high  schools  and  obhgatoiy  in  aU 
colleges.  In  1956,  of  the  persons  10  years  old  and  over,  65%  were  hterate. 

There  were  3,580,525  pupils  in  the  26,280  pubhc  schools,  and  101,321 
teachers;  expenditui-e  on  education  was  P.195,607,010.  The  Normal 
College  and  other  collegiate  normal  schools  had  5,037,  the  trade  schools, 
3,500,  the  agricultural  schools,  363,  the  Nautical  School,  97  students.  The 
University  of  the  Philippines,  founded  in  1908,  had  16,821  students.  There 
were  1,955  authorized  private  schools  with  774,128  pupils.  The  Dominican 
Order  maintains  the  University  of  Santo  Tomas,  established  in  1611  and 
made  a  pontifical  university  in  1645. 

Newspapers  (1956).  There  were  723  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of 
4,132,600. 

Cinemas  (1955).  Cinemas  numbered  550,  with  seating  capacity  of 
330,000. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE.  The  government  programme  includes  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  subdivision  of  big  landed  estates  for  resale  on  easy  instalment 
plans  to  tenants,  the  opening  of  virgin  lands  and  settlement  of  landless 
famihes,  the  granting  of  bank  loans  to  such  famihes  for  seeds  and  the  building 
of  homes,  the  opening  of  rural  roads  and  rural  schools,  the  setting  up  of 
traveUing  medical  clinics,  and  the  distribution  of  rehef  goods,  including  food, 
clothing  and  medicine,  to  famihes  who  have  been  displaced  due  to  the 
depredations  of  the  H.M.B.  outlaws. 

JUSTICE.  The  judiciary  is  headed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a  chief 
justice  and  10  associate  justices;  it  can  declare  a  law  of  treaty  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  the  concurrent  votes  of  8  judges.  There  is  a  court  of  appeal, 
headed  by  a  presiding  justice,  with  17  associate  justices.  There  are  16 
judicial  districts  subdivided  into  132  branches,  each  with  several  judges  of 
first  instance.  There  is  one  municipal  court  for  every  city  and  one  justice 
of  the  peace  for  every  municipahty. 

In  addition,  there  is  in  Manila  the  juvenile  and  domestic  relations  court, 
which  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  try  aU  cases  involving  minors  and  cases 
involvmg  the  relationship  of  husband  and  wife. 

There  are  also  other  agencies  of  the  Government  which  have  been 
denominated  as  ‘courts’,  namely,  the  Court  of  Tax  Appeals,  the  Cormt  of 
Industrial  Relations  and  the  Court  of  Agrarian  Relations,  which  perform 
judicial  as  weU  as  quasi- judicial  functions. 

AU  members  of  the  judiciary  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Commission  on  Appointments. 

DEFENCE.  On  14  March  1947  the  Phihppine  and  U.S.  Governments 
signed  a  99-year  mUitary-base  arrangement.  The  U.S.A.  was  granted  the 
use  of  a  series  of  army,  navy  and  air  bases,  with  the  right  to  use  a  number 
of  others  on  mutual  agreement.  On  21  March  a  second  agreement  provided 
for  a  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group  in  the  islands,  as  weU  as  mUitary  assist¬ 
ance  (training,  weapons  and  so  forth)  for  the  Phihppine  forces.  A  treaty 
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of  mutual  ass^tance  was  signed  in  Washington  on  30  Aug.  1951 ;  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  were  exchanged  in  Manila  on  27  Aug.  1952.  The 
Philippines  is  also  a  signatory  of  the  S.E.  Asia  Collective  Defence  Treaty 
{see  p.  40). 

The  Navy  includes  6  escort  patrol  vessels,  the  Presidential  yacht  (ex- 
fleet  minesweeper),  2  new  coastal  minesweepers,  18  patrol  vessels,  7  landino- 
ships,  1  surveying  vessel,  10  auxiliary  vessels,  all  ex-U.S.A.,  and  16  coast” 
guard  vessels. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  strength  of  some  3,000  ofBcers  and  men,  with  200 
aircraft,  and  is  being  built  up  with  U.S.  assistance  to  meet  its  commitments 
to  S.E.A.T.O.  Its  fighter-bomber  wing  still  has  a  number  of  piston-engined 
F-51D  Mustangs,  but  will  eventually  comprise  3  squadrons  of  F-86F  Sabre 
Jets.  There  are  also  transport,  observation,  air/sea  rescue  and  training 
units,  flying  aircraft  of  U.S.  design,  but  due  to  receive  36  Japanese-built 
Mentor  primary  trainers. 

Public  order  is  maintained  partly  through  the  Philippine  Constabulary, 
and  partly  through  the  local  pofioe  forces.  The  constabulary  now  forms 
part  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines,  whose  Chief  of  Staff  has  overall 
command  also  over  the  Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy. 

The  main  disturber  of  law  and  order  is  the  remnant  of  the  Communist-led 
Huks  (formerly  Hukbong  Bayan  Laban  sa  Hapon,  People’s  Army  against 
Japan,  now  known  as  the  Hukbong  Mapagpalaya  ng  Bayan,  People’s  Libera¬ 
tion  Army).  After  the  surrender,  capture  or  killing  of  several  of  its  com¬ 
manders,  the  HMB  has  greatly  lost  in  efiioiency,  morale  and  mass  sup¬ 
port. 


FINANCE.  The  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  central  government 
for  5  fiscal  years  (30  June)  were,  in  1,000  Phihppine  pesos  (1  Philippine 
peso  =  50  cents  U.S.) : 


1954-56 

1956-56 

1956-57* 

1967-58* 

1958-69* 

Berenne 

877,077 

1,055,002 

946,608 

1,112,498 

1,277,299 

Expenditure  , 

846,731 

979,710 

1,072,707 

1,079,036 

1,203,033 

*  Provisional. 


The  gaps  between  revenue  and  expenditure  were  covered  by  borrowing 
and  the  surplus  of  previous  years.  Expenditure  (1956-67)  included  (in  Im. 
pesos):  National  defence  and  police,  156-9;  social  welfare,  85-5;  educa¬ 
tion,  257-9;  general  administration,  84-6;  economic  development,  395-2; 
public  debt,  92-5.  Taxation  furnished  P.759-2m.  of  the  revenue. 

As  of  30  June  1958,  the  gross  public  debt  of  the  national  and  local 
governments,  including  those  of  the  government  corporations,  stood  at 
P.1926-8m.  Of  this  amount,  P.l,760-5m.  accrued  to  domestic  creditors. 
Of  these  obligations  P,886-8m.  were  bonded  and  P.l,040m.  consisted  of 
other  securities.  The  bulk  of  these  outstanding  obligations  amoimting  to 
P.l,626-3m.  were  in  the  form  of  long-term  indebtedness.  Short-term  and 
middle-term  securities  aggregated  to  P.137-7m.  and  P.162-8m.  respectively. 

The  Japanese  left  the  Commonwealth’s  public  finances  in  complete  dis¬ 
order.  Total  war  damage,  both  pubhc  and  private,  was  estimated  (1946) 
at  US$8,000m.,  including  private  property,  $464m. ;  public  property, 
$195m. ;  Catholic  Church,  $I25m.,  and  other  churches,  $14m.  The  U.S. 
Congress  appropriated,  in  April  1946,  the  sum  of  $520m.  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Philippines ;  $400m.  was  earmarked  to  restore  private  property 
and  $120m.  for  pubhc  property. 

Investments  in  non -agricultural  industries  from  1953  to  1955  totalled 
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P.172,997,000,  of  which  P.125,074,000  belongs  to  Filipino  citizens, 
P.1,818,000  to  U.S.  citizens  and  P.42,120,000  to  Chinese. 

PRODUCTION.  The  Philippines  has  a  total  area  of  29,740,972  hectares, 
of  which  11,416,000  hectares  are  commercial  forests;  4,459,900  hectares 
non-commercial  forests;  6,726,680  hectares  cultivated  land;  2,453,810 
hectares  potential  crop  land;  612,700  hectares  mangrove  and  marshes. 

Agriculture.  About  98-4%  of  the  total  cultivated  area  is  owned  by 
Filipinos;  the  average  size  of  the  farm  is  3'21  hectares.  The  principal 
products  are  unhusked  rice  (‘palay’),  Manila  hemp  (‘abaca’),  copra,  sugar 
cane,  maize  and  tobacco. 

In  May  1957,  4,938,000  persons  were  employed  in  agriculture  (60-6%  of 
the  working  population). 

In  the  crop  year  ended  30  Juno  1957  the  production  of  palay  (rough  rice) 
was  3,345,945  metric  tons  from  2,768,120  hectares;  corn,  895,266  metric 
tons  from  1,786,790  hectares;  copra,  1,319,200  metric  tons,  desiccated 
coconut,  64,000  metric  tons,  all  from  992,000  hectares;  sugar  (centrifugal), 
1,036,650  metric  tons  extracted  from  9,536,800  tons  of  canes  from  179,760 
hectares;  abaca,  120,500  metric  tons  from  231,500  hectares;  Virginia  and 
native  tobacco,  50,899  metric  tons  from  80,600  hectares.  Value  of  these 
crops  (in  P.lm.):  Palay,  621;  maize,  115;  copra,  262;  desiccated  coconut, 
30;  centrifugal  sugar,  193;  abaca,  38. 

Minor  crops  are  fruits,  nuts,  root  crops,  vegetables,  onions,  Irish  potatoes, 
beans,  coffee,  cacao,  peanut,  ramie,  rubber,  maguey  and  kapok. 

In  1957  there  were  3,584,130  carabaos  (water  buffaloes),  883,040  cattle, 
219,220  horses,  6,016,160  hogs,  630,220  goats,  17,920  sheep  and  54m. 
poultry. 

Fisheries.  Fish  production  from  all  sources  amounted  to  387,170  metric 
tons  valued  at  P.365'5m.  in  1967. 

Forestry.  The  forests  (covering  60%  of  the  area,  with  an  estimated 
stand  of  465  milliard  bd  ft)  furnish  cabinet  and  construction  timber,  gums 
and  resins,  vegetable  oOs,  rattan  and  bamboo,  tan  and  dye  barks  and  dye 
woods.  About  97-5%  of  this  belongs  to  the  Government.  In  1957, 
1,963,632,678  bd  ft  of  timber  was  produced;  sawn  lumber,  479,137,000 
bd  ft. 

Mining.  The  important  mineral  products  are  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc, 
copper,  manganese,  chromite,  iron,  quicksilver,  cement,  coal,  rock  asphalt, 
sand,  gravel  and  salt.  Gold  is  produced  chiefly  in  Northern  and  Southern 
Luzon,  Mindanao  and  Masbate.  Chromite  mines  are  in  Zambales  and 
Pangasinan  provinces;  coal  in  Albay,  Cebu  and  Zamboanga  del  Sur; 
copper  in  Cebu,  Zambales,  Samar  and  Pangasinan;  nickel  in  Surigao; 
uranium  ore  has  been  discovered  at  Larap,  Southern  Luzon. 

Quantity  and  value  (in  pesos)  of  mineral  products  for  1966-57 : 


Mineral 

Metals : 

Quantity 

Value 

Gold  .... 

397,669  oz. 

45,851,236 

Silver  .... 

526.988  „ 

922,078 

Lead  .... 

1,644  metric  tons 

983,465 

Zinc  .... 

833  „  „ 

434,459 

Copper  .  .  . 

32,649  „  „ 
16,032  „  „ 

46,418,157 

Manganese  ore 

1,283,637 

.  Chromite  (refractory) 

585,060  „  „ 

22,453,940 

Chromite  (metallurgical)  . 

126,095  „  „ 

9,178,082 

Iron  ore 

1,529,512  „  „ 

26,139,309 

Quicksilver 

3,521  flasks 

1,804,800 
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Mineral 

on-metallics : 

Cement 

Coal  ..... 
Eock  Asphalt  .... 
Sand,  gravel,  salt  and  all  other 
non-metallics 

Total  .... 


Quantity 


Value 


2,537,614  bbls  32,783,465 

178,127  metric  tons  4,288,976 

1,743  30,628 

—  22,812,994 

.  215,384,126 


Industry.  Manufacttiring  is  largely  carried  on  in  homes  (chiefly  em¬ 
broidery,  biintal  hats,  woven  cloths,  mats  and  pottery),  but  the  number  of 
factories  has  been  fast  increasing.  In  1954  there  were  19  cooonut-oU  mills, 
77  cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  8,232  rice-miUs,  165  leather-shoe  factories, 
7  rubber-shoe  factories,  25  sugar  centrals,  4  cement  plants  and  1  hydro¬ 
electric  plant. 


COMMERCE.  The  values  of  imports  and  exports  for  recent  calendar 
years  are  stated  as  follows  in  Im.  pesos  (1  peso  =  60  cents  U.S.) : 

1952  1953  1954  1956  1956  1967 

Imports  .  .  846-1  914-0  965-3  1,095-2  1,012-9  1,229-2 

Exports  .  .  .  703-8  807-6  810-3  790-S  900-2  857-9 

The  U.S.A.  imported  from  the  Philippines  goods  valued  at  P.503,748,743 
in  1955  and  P.491,803,864  in  1954;  it  exported  and  re-exported  to  the 
-Philippines  goods  valued  at  P.703,853,794  in  1955  and  P.605,519,506  in  1954. 

The  principal  exports  in  1956  were  (in  P.lm.) :  Coconuts,  350;  sugar  and 
related  products,  216;  minerals  and  metals,  118;  logs,  lumber  and  timber, 
103;  abaca  fibres  and  manufactures,  77. 

Main  imports  (in  P.lm.);  Machinery,  146;  mineral  fuels,  127;  lubricants, 
103;  base  metals,  90;  transport  equipment,  60. 

Owing  to  the  commercializing  of  agriculture  for  export,  foodstuffs  have 
to  be  imported,  representing  normally  from  15  to  20%  of  all  imports,  chiefly 
rice  from  Thailand,  wheat  products  and  dairy  products  from  the  U.S.A. 

Import  controls  ended  on  30  Jime  1954. 

For  over  a  half  century,  the  foreign  trade  has  been  chiefly  with  the  U.S.A., 
which  is  biggest  buyer  of  Philippine  copra,  sugar,  abaca,  coconut  oil, 
desiccated  coconut,  canned  pineapples,  embroideries,  copra  meal,  rope,  gold 
exports.  The  trade  relationship  of  the  two  countries  is  governed  by  the 
Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946.  This  Act  as  amended  provides  for  a  complete 
free  trade  from  1946  to  31  Dec.  1955,  and  a  hmited  free  trade  (graduated 
scale  of  duties  on  imports)  for  18  years.  American  goods  entering  the 
Phihppines  wiU  pay  a  tariff  duty  of  25%  of  the  regular  duty  on  other  foreign 
goods  between  1  Jan.  1956  and  31  Dec.  1958;  60%  from  1  Jan.  1969  to 
31  Deo.  1961;  75%  from  1  Jan.  1962  to  31  Dec.  1964;  90%  from  1  Jan. 
1965  to  31  Dec.  1973,  and  100%  from  1  Jan.  1974. 

Phihppine  products  entering  the  U.S.A.  pay  5%  of  the  U.S.  tariff  in 
1956-58, 10%  in  1959-61,  20%  in  1962-64,  40%  in  1965-67,  60%  in  1968-70, 
80%  in  1971-73  and  100%  from  1  Jan.  1974. 

Total  trade  between  the  Phihppines  and  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  in  £  sterhng) : 

1938  1954  1956  1966  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  992,523  1,713,784  1,909,807  2,034,926  2,623,861  2,661,006 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  747,003  3,468,347  4,620,884  6,007,653  8,943,072  6,223,409 

lie-exports  from  U.E.  11,899  21,099  19,765  18,550  63,882  62,662 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  The  overseas  trade  during  1955, 
handled  by  the  port  of  Manila,  was  carried  by  3,177  vessels,  of  which  784 
were  American,  558  Norwegian,  438  British,  217  Danish,  168  Swedish,  152 
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Dutch,  136  Filipino  and  111  French.  Of  the  7,435,160  net  tons  of  inter¬ 
national  shipping  handled  at  Manila  in  1957,  186,574  were  Filipino.  The 
Philippine  merchant  fleet  consisted,  in  1957,  of  58  vessels  of  154,378  tons. 

Roads.  In  1958  highways  extended  35,204  km,  of  which  14,209  km 
were  national  roads.  In  1956  there  were  64,093  passenger  cars,  59,526 
trucks  and  2,400  autocycles  registered. 

Railways.  Railway  tracks  (1954),  1,145  km,  of  which  942  km  were  on 
Luzon  and  117  km  on  Panay. 

Post.  In  1959  there  were  in  operation  1,283  post  offices  and  473  tele¬ 
graph  offices,  7,644  km  of  telegraph  lines  and  20,910  km  of  cable.  There 
were  in  1957,  63,400  telephones,  of  which  42,200  were  in  Manila. 

Aviation.  The  Phihppine  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  with  a  capital  of  P.6m., 
maintains  services  to  Hong  Kong.  In  1956  it  carried  252,760  passengers 
(17,326  on  international  routes)  and  6,404  metric  tons  of  cargo. 

BANKING  AND  MONEY.  As  of  31  Deo.  1957  there  were  18  com¬ 
mercial  banka  (2  of  which  are  British-owned)  with  112  branches  and  agencies, 
4  savings  and  mortgage  banks  and  106  rural  banks.  Total  bank  assets  were 
l,963'2m.  pesos,  excluding  the  assets  of  the  Central  Bank,  the  post  savings 
bank  and  the  Development  Bank.  At  the  end  of  1957  the  post  savings 
bank  held  deposits  of  P.41 -Am.  for  501,873  depositors. 

Under  a  law  passed  15  June  1948  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Phihppines 
was  created  to  have  sole  control  of  the  credit  and  monetary  supply,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Treasury.  It  has  a  capital  of  10m.  pesos  furnished  solely  by 
the  Government.  Its  total  assets,  as  of  31  Dec.  1957,  were  P.l,285-8m. 

The  repubhc  is  on  the  managed-currency  system,  with  the  peso  equi¬ 
valent  to  60  cents  U.S.  The  Bank  of  England  rate  (resumed  26  Nov.  1946) 
is  (1957)  6'6  to  £1.  Total  money  supply,  31  Dec.  1957,  was  P.l,597-9m., 
of  which  781ra.  was  currency  in  circiflation  and  P.816-9  were  demand 
deposits.  The  peso  contains  20  grammes  of  silver,  0-800  flne.  The  coins 
used  are:  Peso,  one-half  peso,  peseta  (20  centavos),  media  peseta  (10 
centavos),  all  in  silver  of  0-760  fine;  5  centavo  in  cupro-niekel,  and  1 
centavo  in  copper-tin-zinc.  Central  Bank  notes  of  5,  10,  20  and  50 
centavos  supplement  the  metal  coins.  Treasury  certificates  and  Central 
Bank  notes  are  issued  in  1,  2,  6,  10,  20,  50,  100  peso  denominations. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  the  Philippines  in  Geeat  Beitain  (9  Palace  Green,  W.8) 

Ambassador.  Leon  Maria  Guerrero  (accredited  13  Oct.  1954) ;  con¬ 
currently  Minister  to  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

First  Secretary.  Eutiquio  Sta.  Romana. 

Military,  Naval  and  Air  Attache.  Lieut-Col.  M.  Francisco  Jimenez. 

Atlachds.  Juan  A.  Atienza;  Raymundo  I.  Vfllanueva  (Commercial); 
Jose  Ma.  V.  de  Manuel  (Cultural);  Timoteo  Y.  Aseron  (Customs). 

The  Philippines  also  maintains  embassies  in  Austraha,  France,  Indonesia, 
Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan,  Spain,  Taiwan,  Thailand,  U.S. A.,  the  Vatican; 
legations  in  Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Cambodia,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Germany,  India,  Korea,  Laos,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  Arab  Republic,  Vietnam;  and  a 
mission  in  the  United  Nations. 
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Off  Great  BaiTArN  rsr  the  Philippinbs 

Ambassador.  _  George  Lisle  Glutton,  C.M.G.  (accredited  8  Aug.  1955). 
First  Secretaries.  J.  H,  Lambert  {Consul)',  K.  U.  Jones;  L,  P.  Aiers 
{Commercial). 

Naval,  Military  and  Air  AttacM.  Wing  Cdr  P.  D.  Thomson  D  F  C 

D.F.M.  ’ 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Cebu,  Davao,  Iloilo  and  Manila. 
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POLAND 

Polska  Rzeczpospolita  Ludowa 

Poland  became  a  state  by  tbe  imion  of  a  number  of  Slavonic  tribes  settled 
in  tbe  basins  of  the  Vistula,  the  Warta  and  the  Oder.  The  nation  was  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity  in  966.  Under  the  Piast  dynasty  (10th-14th  centuries) 
German  ‘eastward  expansion’  (Drang  nach  Oaten)  deprived  Poland  of  her 
north-western  and  western  borderlands.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  at  Tannenberg  (1410)  and  tbe  partial  recovery  of  Prussia,  Poland’s 
political  interests  turned  eastward.  Temporary  successes  in  White  Russia 
and  the  Ukraine  were  bought  by  a  permanent  weakness  on  her  western 
front.  Poland  reached  tbe  height  of  her  power  in  tbe  period  between  the 
14th  and  16th  centuries  under  the  rule  of  the  JagieUon  dynasty.  On  its 
extinction  tbe  crown  became  elective  and  this,  leading  to  an  overgrowth  of 
special  rights  granted  to  the  nobUity  and  gentry,  resulted  in  the  permanent 
weakness  of  tbe  central  authority.  During  the  17th  and  18tb  centuries  the 
position  of  Poland  rapidly  declined,  and  eventually,  by  the  three  partitions 
of  1772,  1793  and  1795,  the  Polish  Commonwealth,  as  it  was  then  called, 
was  divided  between  Prussia,  Russia  and  Austria. 

In  1807  Napoleon  formed  a  small  part  of  the  old  commonwealth  into  an 
independent  state  under  the  title  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  in  1815, 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Poland  was  re-partitioned  between  Prussia, 
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Austria  and  Russia,  except  the  small  district  of  Cracow,  which  was  con¬ 
stituted  an  independent  republic,  but  in  1846  was  annexed  by  Austria. 

During  the  First  World  War  Russian  Poland  was  occupied  by  the 
Austro-German  forces.  On  5  Nov.  1916  the  German  and  Austrian  emperors, 
in  a  joint  manifesto,  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Poland,  but  neither  the 
boundaries  nor  the  constitution  of  the  state  had  been  defined  when  the 
Central  Powers  collapsed  in  Nov.  1918. 

On  9  Nov.  1918  the  independence  of  Poland  was  proclaimed  and  a 
workers’  and  peasants’  council  was  formed  in  Lublin.  But  on  10  Nov. 
Joseph  PUsudski,  the  founder  of  the  Polish  Legions  which,  during  the  War, 
fought  against  the  Russians  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers,  assumed 
power.  He  convoked  the  constituent  assembly  (Sejm  TJstawodawczy), 
which  confirmed  him  in  his  office.  On  28  June  1919  the  Treaty  of  VersaiOes 
recognized  the  independence  of  Poland. 

In  1926,  as  a  resiilt  of  a  coup  d'etat,  political  power  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  party  headed  by  PUsudski.  His  policy  soon  became  a  one-party  system, 
and  these  tendencies  were  officially  recognized  by  the  constitution  of  1936, 
which  extended  the  President’s  prerogatives  and  strengthened  his  authority. 

On  1  Sept.  1939  Germany  invaded  Poland,  on  17  Sept.  1939  Russian 
troops  entered  eastern  Poland,  and  on  29  Sept.  1939  the  fourth  partition 
of  Poland  took  place.  After  the  German  attack  on  Russia,  launched  on 
22  June  1941  ,tho  Germans  occupied  the  whole  of  Poland,  but  by  March 

1945  the  Russian  armies,  together  with  the  Polish  forces  formed  in  the 
U.S.S.R,,  had  liberated  the  entire  coimtry.  Poles  at  home  and  abroad 
continued  the  fight  against  the  Germans  throughout  the  War,  by  land,  sea 
and  in  the  air.  War  casualties  and  victims  of  German  terror  amounted  to 
6-7m.  people. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

In  July  1944  the  Soviet  Union  recognized  the  Polish  Committee  of 
National  Liberation  (Polski  Komitet  Wyzwol&nia  Narodowego)  established  in 
LubUn  as  an  executive  organ  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Homeland 
(Krajowa  Rada  Narodowa).  The  Committee  was  transformed  into  the 
Provisional  Government  in  Dec.  1944,  and  on  28  June  1945,  supplemented 
by  members  of  the  Polish  Government  in  London  (which  had  been  recognized 
by  the  U.K.  and  U.S.A.),  it  was  re-established — in  Moscow — as  the  Polish 
Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity. 

This  government  was  composed  of  21  members,  16  of  the  former  Soviet- 
sponsored  LubUn  Committee  and  5  newcomers.  The  U.K.  and  the  U.S.A., 
having  previously  agreed  with  the  Soviet  Union  (at  Yalta,  on  11  Feb.  1945) 
to  estabUsh  ‘  a  strong,  free,  independent  and  democratic  Poland,’  on  6  July 

1946  recognized  the  AVarsaw  Government. 

The  new  Polish  Government,  pledged  by  the  Yalta  agreement  to  the 
holding  of  free  and  unfettered  elections,  held  them,  on  19  Jan.  1947,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  Communist  and  secret  poUce  terror.  Of  the  12-7m. 
votes  cast,  ll-24m.  were  recognized  as  valid,  and  9m.  were  given  for  the 
Communist-dominated  ‘  Democratic  Bloc.’ 

On  15  Dec.  1948  the  SociaUst  and  Communist  parties  merged  into  the 
United  Workers’  Party.  In  Dec.  1949  the  Peasants’  Party  and  the  Polish 
Peasants’  Party  merged  into  the  United  Peasants’  Party. 

On  5  Feb.  1947  the  Diet  (Sejm)  by  408  votes  with  36  abstentions  elected 
Bolealaw  Bierut,  Secretary- General  of  the  United  Workers’  Party,  President 
of  the  RepubUo  for  7  years;  he  died  on  12  March  1956. 

The  new  PoUsh  Constitution  was  adopted  on  22  July  1952,  and  the 
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President  of  the  Republic  was,  on  20  Nov.  1952,  replaced  by  a  Council  of 
State  of  15  persons. 

After  the  workers’  and  students’  riots  in  Poznan  in  June  1956  and  the 
bloodless  anti-Stalinist  ‘palace  revolution’  in  Oct.  1956,  the  nationalist  and 
‘liberal’  elements  gained  control  of  the  Communist  Party,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  W.  Gomuika,  who  had  spent  several  years  in  prison  for  ‘Titoist 
deviation.’ 

The  supreme  de  facto  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Pohtburo  of  the  United 
Workers’  Party.  A  new  Pohtburo  of  9  members  was  elected  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Polish  United  Workers’  Party  on  21  Oct.  1956 :  Wiadyslaw 
Gomuika,  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee;  Jozef  Cyrankiewicz, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers;  Stefan  Jedrychowski,  Chairman  of 
the  Planning  Council;  Ignacy  Loga-Sowinski,  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Council  of  Trade  Unions;  Jerzy  Morawski;  Edward  Ochab,  Minister  of 
Agriculture;  Adam  Rapacki,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Roman  Zam- 
browski ;  Aleksander  Zawadzki,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  State. 

On  30  Sept.  1958  the  Polish  United  Workers’  Party  was  reduced  to 
1,023,577  members  as  a  result  of  a  process  of  ‘verification’  in  the  course  of 
which  in  the  highly  industriahzed  Katowice  voivodship  about  21%  of  the 
members  were  excluded. 

According  to  the  1952  Constitution,  the  authority  of  the  Pohsh  People’s 
Repubhc  is  vested  in  the  Sejm,  which  is  elected  for  4  years  by  aU  citizens  over 
18  years  (including  serving  soldiers)  in  the  proportion  of  1  deputy  to  60,000 
inhabitants.  The  Sejm  elects  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  a  Chairman, 
the  Secretary  and  13  members,  including  4  vice-chairmen.  It  also  elects 
the  Council  of  Ministers.  Local  administration  is  carried  out  by  People’s 
Councils,  elected  for  3  years  in  voivodships,  districts,  boroughs,  towns  and 
villages. 

Elections  for  the  Sejm  took  place  on  20  Jan.  1957.  The  electorate 
numbered  17,944,081;  of  these,  16,892,213  persons  (94T4%)  voted;  the 
single  list  of  the  Front  of  National  Unity  received  98-4%  of  the  votes  cast. 
The  459  seats  are  distributed  as  follows:  239  United  Workers’  Party,  118 
United  Peasants’  Party,  39  Democratic  Party,  63  others  (including  12 
Roman  Catholics). 

National  flag:  white,  red  (horizontal). 

National  anthem:  Jeszcze  Polska  nie  zgin^la  (words  by  J.  Wybicki, 
1797;  tune  by  M.  Oginski,  1796). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  repubhc  comprises  an  area  of  311,730  sq.  km,  and  a  population 
(census,  3  Dec.  1950)  of  24,976,926  (11,912,514  men  and  13,064,012  women). 
OfiBcial  estimate,  31  Jan.  1959,  29m.  (14m.  men  and  15m.  women).  The 
present  territory  is  about  one-fifth  smaller  than  in  1939.  (See  map  in  The 
Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1946.) 

In  Feb.  1951  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  exchanged  some  frontier 
districts,  covering  480  sq.  km  inhabited  by  14,000  people.  Poland  received 
from  the  Soviet  Union  territory  in  the  Drohobycz  district,  near  Ustrzyki 
Dolne.  The  U.S.S.R.  received  from  Poland  territory  in  the  voivodship  of 
Lubhn,  in  a  triangle  between  the  rivers  Bug,  Solokija  and  Huczwa,  south  of 
Hrubieszow  and  east  of  Tomaszow  Lubelski.  On  4  May  1957  the  Soviet- 
Pohsh  frontier  adjacent  to  the  Baltic  coast  was  demarcated. 

The  republic  is  for  administrative  purposes  divided  into  17  voivodships 
and  5  cities  of  voivodship  status.  The  capital  is  Warszawa  (Warsaw). 
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The  names,  area  (in  sq. 

km)  and  population  (in 

1,000; 

estimates,  30 

June  1958)  of  the  voivodships  are  as  foUows : 

Popula- 

Popula- 

Voivodship 

Area 

tion 

Voivodship 

Area 

tion 

Waisaw  City 

427 

1,081 

Koszalin 

17,774 

670 

W  arsaw  . 

29,080 

2,305 

Szczecin  (Stettin) 

12,744 

714 

Bydgoszcz  . 

.  20,973 

1,664 

Zieiona  G6ra 

14,720 

717 

Poznail  City 

219 

389 

Wrociaw  City  (Breslau) 

225 

401 

Poznan 

27,224 

1,976 

Wroclaw 

18,808 

1,707 

Lddi  City  . 

212 

691 

Opole . 

9,532 

909 

£.ddi 

.  16,710 

1,615 

Katowice  . 

9,389 

3,146 

Kielce 

.  19,258 

1,814 

Krakdw  City 

230 

455 

Lublin 

.  25,047 

1,777 

Krakdw 

15,408 

2,013 

Bialystok  . 

.  23,167 

1,086 

Rzeszdw 

18,639 

1,605 

Olsztvn  (Allenstein) 

.  21,020 

857 

Gdaftsk  (Danzig) 

.  10,924 

1,165 

Poland 

.  311,730 

28,783 

Estimated  population  of  principal  towns  (30  June 

1957) : 

Warsaw  (Warszawa). 

1,081,000 

Bydgoszcz 

.  214,000 

Gdynia 

135,800 

fcddz 

691,000 

Katowice  ^ 

.  204,200 

Giiwice 

129,600 

Krakdw  . 

455.000 

Zabrze  . 

.  184,500 

Sosnowiec 

123,300 

Wroclaw  (Breslau)  . 

401,000 

Bytom 

.  178,000 

Badom 

119,000 

Poznah  . 

389,000 

Czestochowa  .  155,800 

Waibrzych  . 

111,500 

Gdalisk  (Danzig) 

260,400 

Ohorzdw  . 

.  143,200 

Bialystok 

105,300 

Szczecin  (Stettin) 

241,200 

Lublin 

.  143,100 

'  March  1953-Oct.  1956  renajned  Stalinogrdd. 


Bate  (per  1,000  persons)  of  live  births,  in  1957,  was  27-5;  of  deaths,  9-5; 
marriages,  9'1 ;  infantile  mortality,  77.  On  31  Dec.  1957,  45-5%  of  the 
population  (13m.)  lived  in  towns  and  54-5%  (15-5m.)  m  the  country. 

National  minorities  in  Aug.  1957  numbered  about  500,000.  They  in¬ 
clude  200,000  Ukrainians,  120,000  Byelorussians  (mostly  in  Bialystok 
voivodship),  65,000  Germans,  60,000  Jews,  15,000  Slovaks,  and  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  Lithuanians  and  gypsies. 

RELIGION 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  is  Roman  Cathohc.  The  census  of 
1946  did  not  take  rehgion  into  consideration.  On  14  April  1960  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Government,  by  which 
the  Church  accepted  the  Communist  regime  in  return  for  guarantees  con¬ 
cerning  the  papal  authority  and  religious  education. 

The  Orthodox  Church,  which  broke  away  from  the  Moscow  Patriarchate 
after  the  Russian  Revolution  and  received  canonical  status  under  the 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  in  1948  returned  to  Moscow  obedience  and 
was  promptly  granted  autocephaly.  Since  most  of  the  Orthodox  in  pre-war 
Poland  lived  east  of  the  new  frontier  estabhshed  in  1945,  the  Orthodox 
Church  now  consists  of  not  more  than  100,000  under  a  Metropolitan. 

The  Protestants  in  Poland  in  1939  included  220,000  Lutherans,  5,000 
Reformed  and  16,000  Baptists. 

The  number  of  Jews,  who  in  1939  constituted  10%  of  the  population 
(about  3-5m.),  is  now  estimated  at  under  50,000.  The  majority — at  least 
3m. — perished  imder  the  Nazi  occupation. 


EDUCATION 

Education  up  to  the  age  of  14  is  free  and  compulsory.  In  1956-57  there 
were :  Kindergartens,  8,356  with  376,549  pupils  and  17,435  teachers ;  primary 
schools,  23,726  with  3,655,000  pupils  and  109,618  teachers;  secondary 
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schools,  816  with  202,713  pupils  and  11,006  teachers;  special  schools  (for 
blind,  deaf  and  sick  children),  315  with  33,627  pupils  and  2,338  teachers; 
primary  schools  for  adults,  1,922  with  67,818  pupils  and  1,247  teachers; 
secondary  schools  for  adults,  155  with  35,465  pupils  and  645  teachers. 
Vocational  schools  (1957-58)  had  392,740  pupils. 

In  1956-57  Poland  had  76  institutions  of  higher  education:  10  rmiversi- 
ties,  15  technical  universities,  7  agricultural  schools,  8  schools  of  economics, 
4  teachers’  training  colleges,  10  medical  academies,  4  schools  of  physical 
training,  6  academies  of  music,  7  academies  of  art,  3  drama  and  1  film 
schools,  and  a  foreign  service  school. 

On  31  Dec.  1957  these  institutions  had  some  18,000  professors  and 
lecturers  and  129,045  students  (including  more  than  one-third  women). 

In  Oct.  1958  the  University  of  Warsaw  had  6,127  students  (in  addition 
to  the  Warsaw  Polytechnic  with  more  than  9,000  students  and  the  medical 
academy  with  some  3,500  students);  other  Warsaw  institutions  of  higher 
learning  were  the  School  of  Planning  and  Statistics  (1,270  students),  the 
School  of  Agriculture  (3,224  students),  the  Foreign  Service  School  (260 
students),  the  Academy  of  Arts  (500  students)  and  the  Academy  of  Physical 
Training  (570  students). 

Statistics  for  1955-56:  the  University  of  Toruh,  1,164  students;  the 
University  of  Poznaii,  2,095  students  (in  addition  to  the  Poznan  Polytechnic 
with  3,316  students  and  the  medical  academy  with  2,605  students);  Lodz 
University,  1,523  students  (in  addition  to  the  Lodz  Polytechnic  with  5,192 
students  and  the  medical  academy  with  3,162  students) ;  the  Marie  Curie 
(State)  University  of  Lubhn,  1,423  students;  the  Catholic  University  of 
Lublin,  1,210  students;  Lublin  medical  academy,  1,601  students;  Gdansk 
Polytechnic,  6,370  students;  Gdansk  medical  academy,  2,263  students; 
Szczecin  PoJjrtechnic,  2,514  students;  Pomeranian  medical  academy,  1,488 
students ;  the  University  of  Wroclaw,  2,380  students ;  Wroclaw  Polytechnic, 
6,303  students;  Wroclaw  medical  academy,  2,702;  the  Silesian  Poly¬ 
technic  at  Gliwice,  8,310  students;  Silesian  medical  academy  at  Zabrze, 
2,579  students;  Czestochowa  Polytechnic,  1,596  students;  the  JagieUonian 
University  of  Cracow,  3,045  students;  Cracow  Polytechnic,  4,116  students; 
mining  academy,  5,893  students ;  medical  academy,  2,812  students. 

On  30  Oct.  1951  the  Sejm  approved  a  new  Statute  for  the  Polish  Academy 
of  Sciences,  to  be  reorganized  on  the  pattern  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Cinemas  (1958).  Cinemas  numbered  2,980,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
about  600,000. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

In  1957  there  were  610  hospitals  with  148,431  beds,  79  tuberculosis 
sanatoria  with  22,686  beds,  3,679  pohchnics  and  1,401  health  centres. 

The  number  of  workers  insured  in  Jan.  1951  was  5,112,000.  In  1955 
social-insurance  expenses  totalled  10,613-7m.  zlotys,  including  5,638-9m. 
zlotys  for  family  allowances.  Other  social  welfare  expenses  amoimted  to 
625-2m.  zlotys. 

JUSTICE 

The  legal  system  was  reorganized  by  a  number  of  laws  passed  by  the 
Sejm  in  July  1960.  The  Minister  of  Justice  described  the  main  objectives 
of  the  reform  as  follows :  closer  connexion  of  Courts  of  Law  and  Prosecutors’ 
offices  with  the  popular  masses  and  other  organs  of  the  people’s  government, 
in  particular  with  the  pubhc  security  organs  and  the  Special  Commission; 
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accelerated  administration  of  justice ;  an  appropriate  standard  of  uniformity 
in  legal  pronoimcements ;  strengthening  of  the  people’s  element  in  legal 
pronouncements;  strengthening  of  the  prosecutor’s  authority  and  concen¬ 
tration  on  preliminary  legal  proceedings ;  better  safeguarding  of  individuals 
rights  in  investigation  and  court  proceedings ;  higher  efficiency  of  sunplified 
procedure  courts  for  special  offences;  and  an  extension  of  the  existing 
apparatus  of  juvenile  courts. 

On  1  Oct.  1950  a  new  judicial  system  was  introduced.  The  1952 
Constitution  names  the  following  courts :  The  Supreme  Court ;  voivodship, 
district  and  special  courts.  Judges  and  lay  assessors  are  elected.  The 
State  Council  elects  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  term  of  6  years,  and 
appoints  the  Prosecutor-General.  The  office  of  the  Prosecutor- General  is 
separated  from  the  judiciary. 

FINANCE 

Budget  in  Im.  zlotys,  for  calendar  years: 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958  ^  1959^ 

Revenue  .  .  116,817-0  124,281-8  135,675-4  157,109-2  160,995  186,138 

Expenditure  ,  116,484-6  123,193-9  133,876-6  153,180-1  158,663  182,108 

*  Estimates. 


The  1957  budget  shows  (in  Im.  zlotys):  Revenue:  National  economy, 
113,805;  taxes  from  the  private  sector,  5,995;  personal  taxes,  10,426; 
social  insurance,  18,380.  Expenditure  (original  estimates);  National 
economy,  75,000;  social  and  cultural  services,  40,100;  defence,  10,200; 
administration,  10,200;  debt  service,  500, 

DEFENCE 

Poland  is  divided  into  3  mihtary  districts:  Warsaw  (east  and  north¬ 
east  Poland) ;  Pomerania  (Baltic  coast,  part  of  central  Poland ;  headquarters 
at  Bydgoszcz);  Silesia  (Silesia  and  southern  Poland;  headquarters  at 
Wroclaw). 

In  1950  the  Army  was  completely  remodelled  on  Soviet  lines.  It  is 
divided  into  a  territorial  army  (2-year  service),  air  force  (3  years),  navy 
(3  years),  anti-aircraft  organization  (3  years)  and  internal  security  force 
(27  months). 

The  mihtary  age  extends  from  the  20th  to  the  50th  year.  The  strength 
of  the  Armed  Forces  is  about  300,000,  including  30,000  airmen  and  15,000 
sailors;  that  of  the  security  troops  about  70,000,  divided  into  30,000 
frontier  guards  and  40,000  security  pohce. 

The  Polish-bom  Soviet  Marshal  K.  K.  Rokossowski,  who  since  Nov.  1949 
was  Polish  Minister  of  Defence,  was  not  re-elected  to  the  Pohtburo  in  Oct. 
1956  and  subsequently  relinquished  all  his  posts  in  Poland  and  returned  to 
the  U.S.S.R.,  together  with  some  30  other  high-ranking  Soviet  officers  who 
had  held  key  positions  in  the  Polish  Armed  Forces.  The  new  Polish  Minister 
of  Defence,  Gen.  M.  Spychalski,  had  been  in  prison  under  the  previous  Polish 
regime. 

The  Army  is  made  up  mainly  of  infantry  and  mechanized  divisions; 
number  of  tanks,  500.  Officers  are  required  to  learn  Russian.  Arms, 
equipment,  training,  tactics  and  mihtary  doctrine  have  been  brought  in  hne 
with  those  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
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The  Navy  comprises  4  destroyers,  4  submarines,  10  fleet  minesweepers. 
8  patrol  vessels,  10  motor  torpedo  boats,  17  coastal  minesweepers,  12  motor 
launches  and  7  auxiliaries. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  strength  of  some  25,000  officers  and  men  and  800 
operational  aircraft  of  Soviet  design.  There  are  5  fighter  divisions,  each 
made  up  ot  3  wings  and  with  a  total  peacetime  complement  of  some  400 
aircraft.  A  further  fighter  division  of  2  wings  is  organized  on  naval  lines, 
for  co-operation  with  the  Polish  Navy,  from  Baltic  bases.  Standard 
equipment  of  the  fighter  units  are  the  Polish-built  MiG-15  and  MiG-17  jet 
fighters.  MiG-15s,  together  with  piston-engined  Il-lOs,  also  equip  the  9 
ground  attack  wings  whi oh  have  a  total  of  some  300  aircraft.  The  remaming 
operational  unit  is  a  bomber  division  of  3  wings,  flying  11-28  twin-jet  tactical 
bombers.  There  are  also  numerous  transport,  helicopter  and  training  units 
and  a  small  army  air  arrn  equipped  with  light  planes  and  helicopters. 

In  1957,  3  Soviet  divisions  were  stationed  in  Poland. 

Anders,  W.,  An  Army  in  Exile,  London,  1949 

Destiny  can  Wait:  The  Polish  Air  Force  in  the  Second  World  War.  London,  1949 

PRODUCTION 

Whereas  before  the  Second  World  War  the  republic  of  Poland  was  a 
predommantly  agricultural  country,  only  45-75%  of  the  census  population, 
1950,  made  their  Uvmg  by  agriculture.  An  internal  transformation  of 
Polands  economic  structure  has  taken  place;  the  key  industries  have 
been  nationalized  or  are  under  state  control ;  in  all  branches  of  industry 
planned  economy  has  been  introduced.  All  industrial  undertakings  employ- 
mg  over  60  workers  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Industrial 
Boards. 

Plannitu).  The  3-year  plan  for  economic  development  (1947-49)  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  6-year  plan  covering  the  years  1950-56  and  a  6-year 
plan  for  1966-60.  Capital  investments  for  1968  are  scheduled  to  be  64  600m 
zlotys.  ’ 

In  Nov.  1958  directives  were  issued  for  the  development  plan  for  1959- 
65  (to  run  parallel  with  the  U.S.S.R.  7-year  plan).  Targets  for  1966- 
Yield  (in  quintals)  per  hectare  (1957  actual  yield  in  brackets)-  Grain  17-6 
(15);  potatoes,  160  (127);  sugar  beet,  226  (225).  Industrial  output  (in 
Im.  metric  tons):  Coal,  111-5;  crude  steel,  8-8;  sulphuric  acid,  1-06; 
cement,  10.  Livestock;  11m.  cattle,  16-5m.  pigs.  Electricity,  41,500m. 
kwh.  ’ 

Agriculture.  In  1957  there  was  20-4m.  hectares  of  agricultural  land,  of 
which  15-7  (77-3%)  was  in  private  hands,  l-8m.  were  in  producer  co¬ 
operatives  (9-2%)  and  2-5m.  were  in  state  farms  (12-4%).  Of  the  20-4m. 
hectares  of  agricultural  land,  16m.  were  arable,  0-23m.  were  gardens  and 
orchards,  2-4m.  were  meadows,  l-8m.  were  pasture  lands,  7-5m.  forests. 

The  number  of  collective  farms  has  gone  down  from  10,600  in  June  1956 
to  1,869  on  31  Dec.  1958. 


Crops 

Area  (1,000  hectares) 

1954  1955  1957 

Yield  (1,000  metric  tons) 

1954  1955  1956 

1957 

Wheat 

.  1,558 

1,431 

1,441 

2,002 

2,134 

2,121 

2,300 

7,500 

Rye. 

.  4,798 

4,951 

821 

5,066 

6,844 

7,003 

6,558 

Barley 

839 

1,085 

1,239 

1,131 

1,200 

2,500 

35,100 

7,600 

Oats 

.  1,634 

1,641 

2,702 

2,073 

2,287 

2,259 

Potatoes  . 

.  2,647 

2,7b 

35,662 

27,021 

38,062 

Sugar  beet 

380 

391 

6,950 

7,286 

6,428 
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In  1955,  90,000;  in  1956,  141,000;  in  1957,  52,000  hectares  were  under 
maize  (the  yield  is  kept  secret). 

In  1955  deliveries  of  46,400  tons  of  tobacco  and  800  tons  of  hops  were 
made  from  32,400  and  1,900  hectares  respectively  under  these  crops. 

Livestock,  June  1957 :  8,264,800  cattle  (5,766,600  cows),  12,326,400 
pigs,  4,039,600  sheep  and  2,623,000  horses. 

Milk  production  in  1958  was  11,300m.  litres. 

Fisheries.  Catch  of  sea  fisheries,  1956,  was  107,100  metric  tons  (1954, 
100,000),  of  which  cod  accounted  for  40,300  tons  and  herring  52,000  tons. 

Industry.  Production  in  1958  (and  targets  for  1960)  (in  1,000  metric 
tons):  Coal,  94,981  (105,000);  brown  coal,  7,641  (11,900);  coke,  11,143 
(11,800);  iron  ore  (1957),  1,994  (2,835);  pig-iron,  3,869  (6,100);  crude 
steel,  5,631  (7,000);  rolled  steel,  3,700  (4,600);  cement,  6,041  (6,900); 
sulphurous  acid  (100%),  573  (723);  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  235-5;  phos¬ 
phoric  fertilizers,  157;  aluminium,  22;  electrolytic  copper  (1957),  19-9; 
lead  (1957),  35-7;  zinc  (1957),  163;  petroleum,  175;  electricity,  23,946m. 
kwh.  (28,300m.);  natural  gas  (1957),  419-lm.  cu.  metres. 

Output  of  light  industry  in  1968  (and  targets  for  1960):  Cotton  fabrics, 
598-3m.  metres  (664);  woollen  fabrics,  78-lm.  metres  (82);  silk  fabrics, 
94-7m.  metres  (100);  linen  and  hemp  fabrics,  73-7m.  metres;  leather  shoes, 
34-6m.  pairs  (35-6);  soap  (1957),  62,500  tons  (71,000). 

Trade  Unions.  Total  membership  of  all  trade  unions  on  30  June  1957 
was  5-lm.  (including  l-54m.  women),  out  of  a  total  working  population  of 
7,185,600.  The  largest  unions  were  (in  1,000):  Miners,  463;  building 
workers,  412;  textile  workers,  392;  rail waymen,  391.  The  labour  force  in 
the  ‘socialist  sector’,  in  Sept.  1956,  numbered  6,159,200,  of  whom  2-5m. 
were  in  industry,  0  64m.  in  building,  0-61m.  in  agriculture  and  0-54m.  in 
transport  and  communications. 

Alton,  T.  P.,  Polish  Post-war  Economy.  Columbia  IJniv.  Press,  1965 
Gross,  P.,  The  Polish  Worker;  A  Study  of  a  SocuU  Stratum.  New  York,  1945 
Taylor,  J.,  The  Economic  Development  of  Poland.  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1952 


COMMERCE 

Trade  statistics  for  calendar  years  (in  US$lm.): 

1951  1962  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Imports  .  .  924  863  774  904  932  1,022  1,244 

Exports  .  .  761  780  831  869  914  975  995 

The  main  imports  in  1957  were  (in  metric  tons):  Iron  ore,  5-9m.  (over 
70%  from  U.S.S.R.);  petroleum  and  products,  l-8m.;  fertilizers,  l-4m. 
(about  56%  from  East  Germany);  wheat,  l-79m.;  cotton,  121,000  (over 
70%  from  U.S.S.R.);  wool,  18,900  (nearly  90%  from  Australia). 

The  main  exports  in  1957  were  (in  metric  tons):  Coal,  13-36m.;  coke, 
l-93m.;  sea-going  vessels,  worth  US$4T6m.  (two-thirds  to  U.S.S.R.,  one- 
third  to  China);  243  steam  locomotives  (all  to  U.S.S.R.). 

Distribution  of  foreign  trade  in  percentages: 
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1956 


U.S.S.E . 35.3 

Germany  (East)  .  .  .  .  13-2 

Czechoslovakia  ....  lO-l 

China ......  3-4 

Hungary . 2-3 

Germany  (West)  ....  5-5 

H.K .  3-2 

France  .....  3-2 

Finland  .  .  .  .  .  I.7 

tr.S.A . 0-2 

Australia  .....  3-4 

Finland  .....  l-y 


Imports  Exports 


1957 

1956 

1957 

33-1 

27-7 

26-5 

13-2 

10-0 

12-9 

6-2 

7-8 

6-3 

3-1 

6-2 

4-6 

1-7 

2-5 

3-3 

4.4 

5-4 

5-1 

5-8 

8-1 

6-5 

1-8 

3-2 

4-1 

2-0 

3-4 

4-3 

4-5 

2-4 

2-7 

3-4 

0-0 

0-1 

2-0 

3-4 

4-3 

Total  trade  between  Poland  and  the  U.K.  for  5  years  (according  to  British 
Board  of  Trade  rettims)  was  (in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  , 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1938 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

9,53.3,332 

29,388,122 

29,936,360 

23,638,800 

26,027,753 

5,365,842 

6,398,606 

9,820,610 

9,605,999 

11,08-',134 

2,109,838 

552,592 

462,422 

999,805 

673,844 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  The  principal  ports  are  Gdynia,  Gdansk  (Danzig),  Szczecin 
(Stettin)  and  Kolobrzeg  (Kolberg).  Elblag  (Elbing)  is  an  inland  river 
harbour  and  can  serve  sea-going  shipping  only  to  a  limited  extent.  In  1958 
there  were  6,908  km  of  inland  waterways. 

On  1  Jan.  1959  the  Polish  sea-going  merchant  marine  numbered  98 
vessels  of  350,000  gross  tons.  The  Poles  lead  in  transports  between 
Soviet-bloc  countries  and  China,  and  there  are  regular  communication  lines 
between  Gdynia^Gdajisk  and  Taku  Bar. 

Total  shipping  entering  Polish  ports  in  1967  was  7,519  of  6-7m.  NRT. 
Of  these,  1,481  vessels  of  l-6m.  NRT  were  Polish. 

Freight  traffic  in  1958  was  3-6m.  tons  ocean-going  and  2-6m.  tons  inland 
and  coastal. 

Roads.  In  1956  Poland  had  99,437  km  of  hard-surfaced  roads.  Num¬ 
ber  of  motor  vehicles,  Oct.  1958;  Passenger  cars,  59,200;  lorries  and 
tractors,  92,000;  buses,  5,200;  motor  cycles,  318,000. 

Railways.  The  length  of  the  normal-gauge  railway  system  was  (1958) 
23,437  km  (670  km  electrified);  of  narrow  gauge,  3,774  km.  In  1958  the 
railways  carried  237-4m.  tons  of  freight  and  928m.  passengers. 

Post.  In  1956  there  were  7,115  post  and  telecommunication  offices.  In 
1957  there  were  378,000  telephone  instruments. 

Wireless  licences,  on  31  Dec.  1958,  numbered  4,447,000;  television 
licences,  79,000. 

Aviation.  The  Polish  State  Air  Service,  ‘  Lot,’  carried  224,276  passengers 
and  3,780  metric  tons  of  luggage,  goods  and  mail  in  1957;  about  80%  was 
traffic  inside  Poland. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

The  Polish  national  currency  is  the  zloty,  subdivided  into  100  groszy. 
As  from  30  Oct.  1950  the  zloty  equals  the  Soviet  rouble,  being  the  equivalent 
of  0-222168  gramme  of  fine  gold.  The  new  currency  consists  of  notes  of 
2,  5,  10,  20,  60,  100  and  500  zlotys ;  and  of  coins  of  1  grosz,  2,  10,  20  and  50 
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groszy  and  1  zlotty.  The  rate  of  exchange  was  100  old  zlotys  to  1  new 
zloty;  but  savings  accounts  and  all  bank  deposits  up  to  100,000  zlotys  were 
revalued  at  the  rate  of  100  old  to  3  new  zlotys ;  and  wages  were  also  reduced 
at  this  special  rate  of  100  to  3.  The  official  rate  of  exchange  was  Zl.  11-17- 
11-23  to  the  £  sterling  and  Zl.  3-99—4-10  to  the  US$.  On  11  Feb.  1957 
the  zloty  was  devalued  in  exchange  with  all  non-Soviet-bloc  countries; 
from  that  date  the  official  rates  of  exchange  are  Zl.  66-9-67-2  =  £1 ; 
Zl.  23-94-24-06  =  USSl. 

The  whole  banking  system  was  reorganized  on  25  Oct.  1948,  with  effect 
from  12  Nov.  1948.  The  National  Bank  of  Poland,  established  on  15  Jan. 
1945,  continues  to  be  the  central  bank,  retains  exclusive  authority  to  issue 
currency,  is  charged  with  control  of  money  and  credit,  and  has  responsibUity 
for  financial  implementation  of  the  national  economic  plan.  The  national 
Investment  Bank  (Bank  Inwestycyjny)  has  the  exclusive  right  to  issue  bonds, 
and  exercises  centralized  control  over  investment  financing. 

The  Agricultural  Bank  (Bank  Rolny)  has  exclusive  responsibility  for 
direct  financing  of  rural  areas  through  both  short-term  and  investment 
loans.  It  operates  through  a  comprehensive  network  of  branch  offices  and 
communal  co-operative  banks.  The  General  Savings  Bank  (Powszechna 
Kasa  Oszezednosci)  exercises  central  control  over  savings  activities,  transfers, 
and  checking  transactions,  including  activities  of  workers’  co-operative 
banks. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Bank  of  Poland,  other  authorized  foreign- 
exchange  banks  are:  Bank  for  the  National  Economy,  the  Polish  Welfare 
Bank  (Bank  Polska  Kasa  Opieki  S.A.)  and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Warsaw 
(Bank  Handlowy  w  Warszawie  S.A.). 

Deposits  in  savings  institutions  amounted  to  7,202-lm.  zlotys  on  1  Deo. 
1958,  to  the  credit  of  6-69m.  depositors. 

On  30  June  1952  the  external  debt  of  Poland  (including  that  of  Danzig) 
comprised  £3-415m. ;  $108,215,385;  lire,  179,996,500;  at  the  same  date, 
Poland’s  outstanding  share  of  the  pre-1918  Austrian  debt  amounted  to 
66,617,779  gold  florins  and  20,912,447  Austrian  crowns. 

On  11  Nov.  1954  a  finance  agreement  was  signed  in  Warsaw  which 
provides  for  the  settlement  of  Pohsh  debts  to  Britain  by  instalments  over  a 
period  of  12  years. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  weights  and  measures  are  those  of  the  metric  system. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Polakd  in  Great  Britain  (47  Portland  Place,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  Eugeniusz  Jan  Mfinikiel  (accredited  22  May  1953). 

Counsellors.  Bohdan  Tomorowicz;  Zdzislaw  Szewczyk;  Karol  Malcu- 
zyfiski  (Press). 

First  Secretary.  Czeslaw  Makowski. 

Commercial  Counsellor.  Dr  A.  Wolynski. 

Military,  Air  and  Naval  AttacM.  Col.  Czeslaw  Dega. 

Commercial  Attaches.  Jerzy  Pietowski;  Jerzy  Dzierzynski. 

Poland  also  maintains  embassies  in  Albania,  Belgium  (also  Minister  for 
Luxembourg),  Bulgaria,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  France,  Htmgary, 
Indonesia,  Italy,  North  Korea,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Rumania,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  U.S.S.R.,  U.S.A.,  Vietminh,  Yugoslavia;  legations  in  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Cambodia,  Canada,  Finland,  Greece,  Iran,  Israel,  Mexico  (also  for 
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Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Venezuela),  Switzerland,  United  Arab 
Republic  (also  for  Ethiopia);  and  diplomatic  missions  in  Austria  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic. 

Ob'  Gbeat  Beitain  in  Poland 

Ambassador.  Sir  Eric  Bertboud,  K.C.M.G.  (accredited  27  Oct.  1956). 
Counsellor.  J.  V.  Rob. 

First  Secretaries.  R.  H.  G.  Edmonds,  M.B.E.;  R.  W.  Munro  [Commer¬ 
cial);  A.  Shepherd  {Consular). 

Naval  Attache.  Lieut.  Cdr  C.  H.  Seaward,  R.N. 

Military  Attache.  Col.  W.  T.  Sedgwick. 

Air  AttacM.  Group  Capt.  A.  Hughes,  D.E.C. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Gdynia  and  Warsaw. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  iNVORilATION.  The  Central  Statistical  Office,  Warsaw  (Wawelska  1—3), 
publishes  Statistical  News  (Aug.  1915-49;  restarted  Sept.  1956,  bimonthly);  Staiistical  Studies 
and-  Works  (from  1950);  Statistics  of  Poland  (20  vols.  1946-51;  restarted  1957  as  Stal-utical 
Bulletin,  monthly);  Statistical  Year  Book  (latest  issues,  1957  and  1958 ;  the  latter  is  a  shortened 
version). 

'Ka.lecki.O.yAHistoTyofPoland.  2nd  ed.  London,  1956. — {ed.),  Poland.  New  York,  1957 
LednicM,  W.,  Russia,  Poland  and  the  West.  London,  1954 
Mikolajczyk,  S.,  The  Rape  of  Poland.  New  York,  1948 
Milosz,  G.,  The  Captive  Mind.  London,  1953 

Modzelewski,  J.  (ed.),  Pologne,  1919-39.  3  vols.  Neuoh5tel,  1945-48 

Eeddaway,  W.  P.,  Penson,  J.  H.,  Halecki,  O.  and  Dyboski,  R.  (ed.),  Tlte  Cambridge  History 
of  Poland.  2  vols.  London,  1940-50 
Schmitt,  B.  E.  (ed.),  Poland.  2nd  ed.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  1951 
Sharp,  S.  L.,  Polartd:  White  Eagle  on  a  Red  Field.  Harvard  XJniv.  Press,  1953 
Stanislawski,  J.,  English-Polish  and  Polish-English  Dictionary.  2  vols.  London  1940 
Stem,  H.  P.,  Struggle  for  Poland,  Washington,  1953 

National  Librart.  Biblioteka  Narodowa  ul.  Rakowiecka  6,  Warsaw 
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REPdBLICA  Poetdgijesa 


Portugal  has  been  an  independent  state  since  the  12th  century;  until 
1910  it  was  a  monarchy.  The  last  King  was  Manuel  II  of  the  house  of 
Braganza-Coburg,  bom  15  Nov.  1889,  died  2  July  1932.  On  5  Oct.  1910 
the  republic  was  proclaimed  with  Dr  Teofilo  Braga  as  the  provisional 
president  (5  Oct.  1910  to  24  Aug.  1911).  Thereafter  there  were  duly  elected 
presidents,  as  foUows : 


Dr  Manuel  de  Arriaga,  24  Aug.  1911-29  May 
1915.1 

Dr  Joaquim  Tebfiio  Braga,  29  May  1915- 

5  Oct.  1915. 

Dr  Bernardino  Luis  Machado  Guimaraes, 

6  Oct.  1915-11  Dec.  1917.* 

Dr  Sidonio  Bernardino  Cardoso  da  Silva  Pais, 
11  Dec.  1917-14  Deo.  1918.’ 

Admiral  Joao  de  Canto  e  Castro  Silva 
Antunes,  16  Deo.  1918-5  Oct.  1919. 

Dr  Antdnio  .Tos5  de  Almeida,  5  Oct.  1919- 
6  Got.  1923. 


Manuel  Teireira  Gomes,  6  Oct.  1923-11 
Dec.  1925.1 

Dr  Bernardino  Luis  Machado  Guimaraes, 
11  Dec.  1925-1  June  1926.» 

Provisional  government,  1  June-29  Nov. 
1936. 

Marshal  Antdnio  Oscar  Pragoso  Carmona, 
29  Nov.  1926-18  April  1951. 

Marshal  Prancisco  Higino  Craveiro  Lopes 
(June  1951-9  Aug.  1958). 


1  Resigned. 


Deposed. 


*  Assassinated. 
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President  of  the  Repvhlic.  Rear-Admiral  Americo  de  Deus  Rodrigues 
Tomas;  bom  19  Nov.  1894  (elected  8  June  1958;  assumed  office  9  Aug. 
1958). 

N ational  flag :  green,  red. 

National  anthem:  A  Portuguesa  (words  by  Lopes  de  Mendon9a,  1890; 
tune  by  Alfredo  Keil). 

On  19  March  1933  the  present  constitution,  which  declares  that  the 
Portuguese  state  is  a  unitary  and  corporative  repubhc,  was  adopted  by 
plebiscite.  The  latest  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  passed  on  11 
June  1951.  This  constitution  provides  for  a  president,  to  bo  elected  for  7 
years  by  direct  suffrage  by  Portuguese  citizens,  male,  of  age  or  emancipated, 
able  to  read  or  write,  and  those  imable  to  read  or  write  being  taxpayers 
to  the  state  or  administrative  corporations  for  direct  taxes,  and  Portuguese 
citizens,  females,  of  age  or  emancipated,  with  a  special,  secondary  school 
or  university  diploma;  and  for  a  National  Assembly  (one  chamber)  of  120 
Deputies  elected  for  4  years  by  direct  suffrage. 

At  the  elections  of  3  Nov.  1957  the  Unian  Nacional  obtained  aU  120  seats ; 
the  6  opposition  candidates  were  defeated. 

A  State  Council  composed  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Presidents  of  the 
National  Assembly,  the  Corporative  Chamber  and  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Public  Prosecutor  and  10  other  members  assists  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  A  Corporative  Chamber  functions  alongside  the  National  Assembly. 

The  Cabinet  was,  in  Dec.  1958,  composed  as  follows: 

Prime  Minister.  Dr  Antonio  de  Oliveira  Salazar. 

Minister  of  the  Presidency.  Dr  Pedro  Teotonio  Pereira. 

Minister  of  Defence.  Gen.  Julio  Carlos  Alves  Dias  Botelho  Moniz. 

Minister  of  the  Interior.  Lieut.-Col.  Arnaldo  Schultz. 

Minister  of  the  Army.  Col.  Afonso  Magalhaes  de  Almeida  Fernandes. 

Minister  of  Justice.  Dr  Joao  de  Matos  Antunes  Varela. 

Minister  of  Finance.  Dr  Antonio  Manuel  Pinto  Barbosa. 

Minister  of  Marine.  Cdr  Fernando  Quintanilha  Mendon9a  Dias. 

Minister  of  Public  Works.  Eduardo  de  Arantes  e  Oliveira. 

Minister  for  Overseas  Territories.  Rear-Admiral  Vasco  Lopes  Alves. 

Minister  of  National  Economy .  Jose  do  Nascimento  Ferreira  Dias  Junior. 

Minister  of  Education.  Francisco  de  Paula  Leite  Pinto. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr  Marcelo  Gon9alves  Nunes  Duarte  Matias. 

Minister  of  Communications.  Carlos  Gomes  da  Silva  Ribeiro. 

Minister  of  Corporation  and  Social  Security.  Dr  Henri que  Veiga  de 
Macedo. 

Minister  of  Health.  Dr  Henrique  de  lEranda  Vasconcelos  Martins  de 
Carvalho. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 


Population 

Per 

Area 

1940 

1950 

sq.  km 

Districts  and  provinces 

(sq.  km) 

(census) 

(census) 

1950 

Continent  ..... 

.  88,561 

7,185,143 

7,856,913 

88-7 

Islands  ..... 

3,102 

537,009 

584,399 

188-4 

Portugal  (total) 

.  91,653 

7,722,152 

8,441,312 

92-0 

Districts : 

Aveiro  .... 

2,772 

429,870 

477,191 

72-1 

Beja  ..... 

.  10,240 

2,730 

275,441 

286,803 

28-0 

Braga  ..... 

482,914 

541,377 

198-3 
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Districts  and  provinces 

Area 
(sq.  Inn) 

1940 

(ceiisu^') 

1950 

(census) 

sq.  W 
1950 

Districts  {contd.') : 

Bragan9a 

6,545 

213,233 

227,125 

J!4-7 

Oastelo  Branco 

6,704 

299,670 

320,279 

47-8 

Coimbra . 

3,956 

411,677 

432,044 

109-2 

ilvora 

7,399 

207,952 

219,638 

28-7 

Faro 

5,072 

317,628 

326,971 

64-3 

Quarda  . 

5,498 

294,166 

304,368 

66-4 

Leiria 

3,435 

353,675 

389,182 

113-3 

Lisboa  . 

2,734 

1,070,103 

1,226,815 

448-7 

Portalegre 

5,979 

186,373 

196,993 

33-9 

Porto 

2,282 

938,288 

1,052,663 

461-3 

SantarSm 

6,689 

421,996 

453,192 

67-8 

SctAbal  . 

5,152 

268,884 

324,186 

62-9 

Viana  do  Castelo 

2,108 

258,596 

274,532 

130-2 

Vila  Heal 

4,239 

5,019 

289,114 

317,372 

74-9 

Viseu 

465,563 

487,182 

97-1 

Islands : 

Angra  do  Heroismo . 

695 

78,109 

86,677 

124-6 

Ponchal . 

797 

250,124 

266,990 

336-0 

Horta 

768 

52,731 

54,823 

71-6 

Ponta  Delgada 

844 

156,046 

176,009 

208-6 

Provinces : 

Algarve  . 

5,072 

317,628 

326,971 

64-3 

Alto  Alentejo  . 

.  12,516 

375,511 

394,789 

31-6 

Barxo  AJentejo 

.  13,785 

356,771 

376,147 

27-2 

Beira  Alta 

9,636 

662,616 

691,713 

72-5 

Beira  Baixa 

7,504 

334,788 

365,806 

47-4 

Beira  Litoral  . 

7,596 

896,719 

969,166 

127-8 

Dooro  Litoral . 

3,285 

1,104,925 

1,337,170 

370-6 

Egtremadui-a  . 

6,333 

1,379,633 

1,595,067 

299-1 

Miitho 

4,839 

741,610 

815,909 

168-4 

Ribateio 

7,237 

424,063 

459,853 

63-6 

TrAs-os-Montes  e  AJto  Douro 

.  11,848 

592,079 

636,322 

63-7 

In  1950  the  population  consisted  of  4,060,266  males  and  4,381,046 
females,  or  108  females  to  every  100  males. 

The  Azores  islands  are  divided  into  3  widely  separated  groups,  with 
clear  channels  between,  Sao  Miguel  together  with  Santa  Maria  being  in  the 
most  easterly.  About  100  miles  north-west  of  them  lies  the  central  cluster 
of  Terceira,  Graciosa,  Sao  Jorge,  Pico  and  Faial.  Still  another  160  miles 
to  the  north-west  are  Flores  and  Corvo,  the  latter  being  the  most  isolated 
and  primitive  of  the  islands.  Sao  Miguel,  Terceira  and  Pico  are  the  largest, 
the  first  measuring  41  miles  in  length  and  9  in  breadth,  and  containing  over 
half  the  total  population  of  the  archipelago.  For  political  and  admini¬ 
strative  purposes  they  are  divided  into  3  districts,  each  sending  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Chamber  at  Lisbon.  The  capitals  of  the  3  districts  are 
the  chief  seaports,  Ponta  Delgada  on  Sao  Miguel  Island,  Horta  on  Faial 
Island  and  Angra  do  Heroismo  on  Terceira  Island. 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 


Births 

Stm-births 

Marriages 

Divorces 

Deaths 

1955 

209,790 

8,121 

73,076 

943 

99,472 

1956 

202,667 

7,803 

65,894 

951 

106,919 

1957 

211,494 

7,960 

71,792 

811 

101,784 

In  1956  the  births  included  103,917  (1957,  108,855)  boys  and  98,750 
(102,639)  girls;  the  deaths,  63,662  (51,602)  males  and  63,257  (50,182) 
females. 
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At  the  census  of  15  Dec.  1960  the  population  of  Lisbon  was  790,434; 
Oporto,  284,842;  Setiibal,  44,030;  Coimbra,  42,640;  Funchal,  37,216; 
Braga,  32,624 ;  iSvora,  25,409 ;  Ponta  Delgada,  22,706 ;  Covilha,  20,514. 

The  number  of  emigrants  in  1957  was  35,356,  of  whom  19,931  went  to 
Brazil  and  1,628  to  U.S.A. 

RELIGION 

There  is  freedom  of  worship  in  Portugal,  both  in  pubKo  and  private,  with 
the  exception  of  creeds  incompatible  With  morals  and  the  life  and  physical 
integrity  of  the  people;  the  predominant  faith  is  the  Roman  Cathoho. 

On  7  May  1940  a  Concordat  and  a  Missionary  Agreement  with  the  Vatican 
were  signed.  The  Concordat  recognizes  the  lawful  existence  of  the  Cathoho 
Church  and  the  exercise  of  its  spiritual  mission  according  to  the  Canon  Law. 
Religious  marriages,  duly  notified  to  the  Registrar’s  Office,  are  recognized, 
and  divorce  is  forbidden  to  parties  married  by  the  Church.  Church  property 
which  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  State  is  restored,  except  that  used 
for  pubhc  services  or  classified  as  immovable  property  of  pubhc  interest,  or 
national  monuments. 

The  Missionary  Agreement  regulates  rehgious  activities  in  the  Overseas 
Provinces.  Since  the  16th  century,  Portugal  has  had  the  privilege  of  the 
Roman  Cathoho  jurisdiction  in  the  Orient  (Padroado),  which  had  by  1950 
been  reduced  to  Portuguese  India  and  part  of  India ;  an  agreement,  signed 
18  July  1950,  adapts  the  Concordat  to  the  changed  pohtical  situation  in 
India.  By  an  additional  protocol  signed  on  25  Sept.  1953  the  archdiocese 
of  Goa  has  been  made  coincident  with  Portuguese  India. 

Portuguese  territory  is  divided  into  6  ecclesiastical  provinces,  with  their 
sees  respectively  at  Lisbon,  Braga,  iSvora,  Luanda  (Angola),  Louren90 
Marques  (Mo9ambique)  and  Goa  (Portuguese  India).  The  Archbishop  of 
Lisbon  (Patriarch  since  1716  and  Cardinal  since  1737)  has  the  following 
suffragans;  Guarda,  Leiria  and  Portalegre  on  the  continent;  Angra  do 
Heroismo  and  Funchal  in  the  adjacent  islands,  and  Cape  Verde  in  Africa. 
The  Archbishop  of  Braga  (Primate  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula)  has  as  suffra¬ 
gans:  Aveiro,  Bragan9a,  Coimbra,  Lamego,  Oporto,  Vila  Real  and  Viseu. 
The  Archbishop  of  iSvora  has  2  suffragans :  Beja  and  Faro. 

By  the  concordat  of  1940  the  metropohtan  sees  of  Luanda  (Angola) 
and  Louren90  Marques  (Mo9ambique)  were  created.  The  former  has  as 
suffragans,  besides  the  see  of  S.  Tome,  the  4  new  dioceses  of  Nova  Lisboa, 
Silva  Porto,  Sa  da  Bandeira  and  Malange;  the  second  has  as  suffragans  the 
4  new  dioceses  of  Beira,  Nampula,  Quelimane  and  Porto  Amelia.  The 
Archbishop  of  Goa  and  Damao  (who  also  holds  the  titles  of  Archbishop  of 
Cranganor,  Primate  of  the  East  and  Patriarch  of  Eastern  India)  has  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  diocese  of  Goa.  The  privilege  of  the  Far  East  is  constituted 
by  the  suffragan  sees  of  Macao,  with  the  vioariats  of  Shiu-Hing,  Singapore 
and  Malacca,  and  Dili  (Timor).  The  province  of  Guinea  is  an  Apostolic 
Prefecture. 

EDUCATION 

The  census  of  1950  showed  that  59-6%  of  the  population  over  7  years 
could  read  and  write.  Compulsory  education  has  been  in  force  since  1911. 
In  1956-57  there  were  16,787'public  primary  schools  with  799,935  pupUs  and 
21,710  teachers.  Private  elementary  schools  numbered  1,054  with  46,822 
pupils  and  1,829  teachers.  Secondary  instruction  is  supphed  in  two  types 
of  schools :  in  the  liceus  and  in  schools  of  technical  instruction.  There  were 
43  liceus,  with  31,896  pupils,  and  78  professional  and  technical  secondary 
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state  schools,  with  49,286  pupils.  V ocational  schools  (commercial,  industrial, 
agricultural,  etc.)  are  attended  by  5,138  pupils.  For  higher  education 
there  are  3  universities:  at  Lisbon  (founded  in  1911),  Coimbra  (founded 
1290)  and  Oporto  (founded  1911).  In  1956-67  the  number  of  students  at  the 
imiversities  was  12,762.  There  is  also  the  Technical  University  at  Lisbon 
(founded  in  1930),  which  in  1956-57  had  2,760  students.  There  are  also  a 
military  and  a  naval  school  (both  at  Lisbon),  an  Institute  of  Overseas 
Studies  (193  students),  art  schools  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto  (821  students)  and 
a  college  of  music  (153  students). 

Cinemas  (1957).  There  were  444  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
275,528.  e  J' 


JUSTICE 

Portuguese  law  distinguishes  civil  (including  commercial)  and  penal, 
administrative  and  fiscal  law,  each  branch  having  its  lower  courts,  courts 
of  appeal  and  the  Supreme  Court.. 

The  republic  is  divided  for  civil  and  penal  cases  into  157  comarcas; 
in  every  comarca  there  is  a  lower  court.  In  the  comarca  of  Lisbon  there 
are  30  lower  courts  (15  for  criminal  procedure  and  16  for  civil  or  commercial 
cases) ;  in  the  comarca  of  Oporto  there  are  17  lower  courts  (8  for  criminal 
and  9  for  civU  or  commercial  cases) ;  at  Braga,  Coimbra,  Setiibal,  Guimaraes, 
Santarem,  Leiria,  Aveiro,  Viseu,  Almada  and  Funchal  there  are  2  courts. 
There  are  3  courts  of  appeal  (Tribunal  de  Rela9ao)  at  Lisbon,  Coimbra  and 
Oporto,  and  a  Supreme  Court  in  Lisbon  (Supremo  Tribunal  de  Justifa). 
There  are  also  44  municipal  courts.  The  municipal  courts  are  also  lower 
courts,  similar  to  those  of  the  comarcas;  their  service  is,  however, 
limited. 

Capital  punishment  is  abolished,  except,  in  the  case  of  war,  by  court 
martial. 


FINANCE 


The  revenue  and  expenditure  are  shown  as  follows  (in  1,000  escudos) : 


Revenae . 
Expenditure 


1954 

1965 

1956 

1957 

1958  > 

6,735,609 

7,360,952 

7,637,217 

8,284,337 

8,591,033 

6,683,049 

7,329,782 

7,697,433 

8,248,477 

8,577,453 

^  Estimittes. 


Main  items  of  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  1,000  escudos) : 


Kevenue  3957 

Direct  taxes  .  .  3,946,200 

Indirect  taxes  .  .  2,166,135 

Industries  under  special 

tax  regime  .  .  346,663 

Yields  of  various  ser¬ 
vices  .  .  .  336,660 

State  domain  and  in¬ 

dustries  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  profits  .  411,811 

Yield  of  capital,  shares, 
etc.  .  .  .  87,110 

Reimbursements,  etc.  .  631,414 

Consignment  of  receipts  377,401 


1958 

2,044,200 

2,312,035 

389,552 

353,939 


442,939 

97,490 

715,042 

419,303 


Expenditure 

1957 

1958 

Public  debt 

Presidency,  le^slative 

766,833 

777,141 

bodies  and  pensions  . 

751,443 

813,011 

Finance 

374,177 

372,861 

Interior 

826,411 

877,744 

Justice 

169,744 

172,107 

Army .... 

740,710 

758,478 

Navy .... 

472,074 

487,629 

Foreign  affairs 

163,247 

152,099 

Public  works 

463,423 

631,600 

Overseas  Provinces 

65,148 

73,428 

Education  . 

666,942 

690,836 

Economy  . 

282,823 

302,900 

Communications  . 
Corporations  and  Social 

438,667 

482,834 

Security  . 

37,602 

38,251 

Total  ordinary  .  6,303,284  6,774,500 
Extraordinary  .  1,699,395  1,816,533 


Total  ordinary  .  6,198,134  6,530,919 
Extraordinary  .  1,799,396  2,046,634 
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On  31  Dec.  1957  the  public  debt  was  as  follows;  Consolidated  debt: 
4%  (1940)  (centenaries),  1,420,294  contos;  3J%  (1941),  458,835  contos; 
3%  (1942),  3,062,891  contos;  2f%  (1943),  1,171,234  contos;  public  debt 
certificates  (4%),  2'2m.  contos.  On  31  Dec.  1956  the  internal  redeemable 
debt  was  as  follows:  Titles,  1,818,486  contos;  Caixa  Geral  de  Depositos, 
86,449  contos;  Bank  of  Portugal,  992,584  contos.  External  redeemable 
debt:  589,412  contos. 

DEFENCE 

Army.  Continental  Portugal  is  divided  into  5  military  regions  with 
headquarters  at  Oporto,  Coimbra,  Tomar,  fivora  and  Lisbon. 

Insular  Portugal  comprises  the  mihtary  commands  of  Madeira  and  the 
Azores,  with  headquarters  at  Punchal  and  Ponta  Delgada. 

Overseas  Portugal  comprises  the  military  commands  of  Angola,  Mo9am- 
bique.  Cape  Verde,  S.  Tome  and  Principe,  Portuguese  Guinea,  India,  Slacao 
and  Timor. 

Pre-mihtary  training  is  entrusted  to  the  Mocidade  PortugueM  (Portu¬ 
guese  Youth  Movement),  with  particular  emphasis  on  physical  and  moral 
training  of  youths  aged  from  7  to  18  years. 

Every  Portuguese  citizen  in  good  physical  condition  is  subject  to  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service  from  the  age  of  20  to  45  years. 

The  permanent  effectives  of  the  Portuguese  Army  consist  of  16  regiments 
of  infantry,  3  independent  battahons  of  infantry,  10  battahons  of  cagadores, 
3  machine-gun  battahons;  6  regiments  of  field  artihery,  3  regiments  of 
heavy  artillery,  1  regiment  of  coastal  artillery,  1  regiment  of  A.A.  artillery, 
1  mixed  battahon  of  coastal  and  A.A.  arthleiy,  3  independent  battahons  of 
A.A.  arthlery ;  8  regiments  of  cavalry,  2  regiments  of  engineers,  1  battahon 
of  telegraphists,  1  railway  battahon ;  2  medical  battahons,  2  quartermaster 
battalions,  1  ordnance  company.  Effective  strength  (1957),  nearly  44,000 
all  ranks. 

The  permanent  effectives  of  the  army  in  Overseas  Portugal  consist  of 
6  regiments  of  infantry,  3  battahons  of  ca9adores,  5  independent  companies 
of  ca9adores,  6  mixed  battahons  of  field  arthlery,  2  battahons  of  coastal 
artillery,  4  independent  mixed  batteries  of  artillery,  1  independent  battery 
of  coast  artillery,  2  battalions  of  motorized  cavalry,  2  independent  squadrons 
of  motorized  cavalry,  1  independent  mixed  company  of  cavalry;  2  battalions 
of  engineers,  1  independent  company  of  engineers,  2  independent  medical 
companies,  2  independent  quartermaster  companies. 

The  Repubhean  Guard  {Ouarda  Nacional  Bepublicana)  consists  of  7,675 
ah  ranks.  The  Fiscal  Guard  (Ouarda  Fiscal)  consists  of  5,471  all  ranks. 
The  Legido  Portuguesa  and  Civ'h  Defence  force  numbers  86,831  volun¬ 
teers. 

Navy.  The  Navy  comprises:  6  destroyers  (Vouga,  Dao,  Douro,  Tejo 
and  Lima,  1,238  tons),  10  frigates  including  a  fast  hght  destroyer  type  anti¬ 
submarine  escort  completed  in  Italy  in  1957  and  2  destroyer  escorts  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  U.S,  Navy  in  1957 ;  3  submarines;  4  fleet  minesweepers;  3 
trawlers;  12  patrol  vessels;  12  coastal  minesweepers;  1  gunboat;  4  motor 
launches;  1  sailing  training  ship;  6  surveying  vessels;  5  fishery  protection 
vessels;  1  river  gunboat;  1  oher;  1  lighthouse  tender.  The  navy  personnel 
in  1958  included  838  offleers  and  7,492  ratings. 

Air  Force.  Formed  in  1912,  the  Air  Force  has  been  independent  since 
1952,  when  it  was  combined  with  the  naval  air  service  and  given  equal 
status  with  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  1958  it  had  a  strength  of  2,434  officers 
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aiid^men,  with  some  350  aircraft.  It  contributes  2  squadrons  (each  with 
25  F-84G  Thunderjet  fighter-bombers)  to  the  N.A.T.O.  air  forces.  It  also 
has  a  maritime  reconnaissance  squadron  flying  Harpoons,  a  small  number 
of  C-54  and  C-47  transports,  air/sea  rescue  miits  equipped  with  Fortresses 
and  H-19  helicopters  (some  based  ir  the  Azores),  and  training  units  equipped 
with  Chipmunk  primary,  Harrard  intermediate  and  T-33A  jet  advanced 
trainers. 


PRODUCTION 


Agriculture.  The  following  figures  show  the  area  (in  hectares)  and  yield 
(in  metric  tons)  of  the  chief  crops ; 


1955 


Crop 

Area 

Yield 

Wheat  . 

805,563 

507,577 

Maize 

470,600 

437,039 

Oats 

300,963 

82,436 

Barley  . 

151,061 

71,876 

Eye 

253,527 

165,039 

Rice 

37,591 

183,195 

French  beans  . 

352,823 

64,621 

Potatoes 

88,773 

1,105,155 

1956  1957 


Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

786,012 

657,791 

813,859 

796,848 

487,431 

480,902 

483,070 

427,032 

301,874 

96,682 

308,824 

128,327 

164,102 

78,109 

155,073 

101,379 

254,060 

170,973 

254,561 

202,524 

38,697 

160,397 

37,321 

161,667 

334,076 

46,676 

328,066 

45,201 

88,977 

1,102,206 

89,702 

1,196,348 

Wine  production,  1956,  10,964,502  hectolitres  (1957,  9,576,367),  and 
olive  oil,  1956,  1,016,888  hectolitres  (1957,  1,100,571).  In  1955,  228,996 
hectolitres  of  port  wine  were  exported;  in  1956,  246,125;  in  1957, 
236,693. 

In  1955  Portugal  (continental  and  islands)  possessed  74,000  horses, 
127,000  mules,  237,000  asses,  1,073,000  oxen,  4m.  sheep,  738,000  goats 
and  1,516,000  pigs. 

Forestry.  The  forest  area  covers  2,500,000  hectares,  of  which  1,170,000 
ai-e  pine,  600,000  cork  oak,  500,000  other  oak,  70,000  chestnut,  100,000 
eucalyptus  and  60,000  other  species. 

The  production  of  cork  in  Portugal  surpasses  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  (1955,  189,657;  1956,  170,835;  1957,  139,586  metric  tons).  Most  of 
it  is  exported  in  the  crude  condition;  exports  of  cork  and  cork  products 
totalled  161,203  metric  tons  in  1955,  144,125  metric  tons  in  1956,  133,455 
metric  tons  in  1957.  The  exports  of  resin  were  37,226  metric  tons  in  1955, 
44,011  metric  tons  in  1956,  57,534  metric  tons  in  1957;  of  turpentine,  6,694, 
9,577  and  7,663  metric  tons  in  the  same  years. 

Fisheries.  The  fishing  industry  is  of  importance.  In  1957  there  were 
45,824  men  and  boys  employed,  with  17,005  boats  (1956,  45,721  men  and 
boys  employed,  with  17,061  boats).  The  sardine  catch  (1957)  was  112,840 
metric  tons,  valued  at  367,035,000  escudos;  1956,  100,033  metric  tons, 
329,904,000  escudos.  Exports  of  tinned  sardines  (in  metric  tons)  amounted 
to  51,502  in  1955,  47,167  in  1956,  40,027  in  1957.  The  most  important 
centres  of  the  sardine  industry  are  at  Matosinhos,  Setubal,  about  26  miles 
south  of  Lisbon,  Portimao  and  Olhao. 

Mining.  Portugal  possesses  considerable  mineral  wealth,  but  for  want 
of  electric  power,  valuable  mines  remain  unworked.  The  mineral  production 
(in  metric  tons)  included  coal,  1955,  492,136;  1956,  559,571 ;  1957,  682,457; 
cupriferous  pyrites,  1955,  670,748;  1956,  669,776;  1957,  666,768;  copper 
(precipitated),  1955,  145;  1956,114;  1957,  107;  tin  ores,  1955,  3,597;  1956, 
3,048;  1957,  1,762;  kaolin,  1965,  42,306;  1956,  48,934;  1957,  48,012; 
cement,  1955,  779,214;  1956,  1,023,793;  1957,  979,169;  wolfi’amite,  1955, 
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3,569;  1956,4,313;  1957,  3,727;  gold,  1955,  896  kg;  1956,  688  kg;  1957, 
724  kg;  beryl,  1956,  306  metric  tons;  1956,  221  metric  tons;  1957,  173 
metric  tons. 

Electricity.  Total  production  of  electrical  power  in  1957  was  2,168,894,585 
kwh.  (1956,  2,175,973,943  kwh.) ;  the  installed  capacity  totalled  977,231  kw. 
(1956,  973,740),  of  which  763,123  kw.  (1956,  759,384)  were  hydro-electric. 
New  power  plants  were  inaugurated  in  1951  (Castelo  do  Bode,  Venda  Nova, 
Eelver),  1953  (Salamonde),  1954  (Cahril)  and  1955  (Cani9ada  and  Bou9a). 

Trade  Unions.  The  organization  of  trade  unions  is  based  on  the 
Labour  Charter  {Estatuto  do  Trabalho  Nacional),  implemented  by  the  decree 
no.  23  :  050  of  23  Sept.  1933.  311  unions  {sindicatos  nacionais)  had  in  1957 
a  membership  of  832,556  (641,469  men;  191,087  women). 


COMMERCE 

Imports  for  consumption  and  exports  (exclusive  of  coin  and  buUion  and 
re-exports)  for  calendar  years,  in  1,000  escudos: 

1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Imports  .  .  9,988,137  9,513,402  10,085,030  11,453,371  12,724,608  14,422,123 

Exports  .  .  6,810,607  6,282,828  7,297,129  8,165,170  8,620,626  8,289,030 


The  principal  articles  of  imports  and  exports  (in  1,000  escudos) : 


Imports 

1956 

1956 

1957 

Exports 

1965  1956 

1957 

Dried  cod 

77,848 

164,674 

91,195 

Sardines 

.  724,755  782,975 

675,411 

Wheat 

168,156 

376,282 

175,714 

Cork  , 

.  1,709,146  1,680,312 

1,371,794 

Maize 

36,386 

33,116 

26,706 

Wine  . 

.  682,827  737,773 

739,140 

nice 

2,179 

6,036 

4,803 

Brandy 

14,215  16,160 

49,864 

Coffee 

223,603 

143,326 

160,144 

Vinegar 

1,238  1,222 

1,290 

Sugar 

341,310 

388,326 

440,151 

Olive  oil 

.  150,499  68,011 

92,873 

Hides 

104,491 

110,996 

127,938 

Hesin  , 

.  202,661  240,718 

302,129 

Ammonium 

Turpentine 

36,551  64,449 

44,695 

sulphate  . 

90,641 

71,431 

177,205 

Pyrites 

.  186,131  170,714 

126,447 

Iron  and  steel : 

Wolfram 

.  279,479  283,161 

142,793 

Ingots  . 

937,281 

1,080,0761,405,197 

Pit-props 

62,967  63,537 

86,420 

Manufactured 

167,009 

161,606 

197,794 

Petrol 

64,190 

67,872 

85,608 

Coal,  etc. 

248,323 

270,363 

317,367 

Cotton  goods  . 

98,863 

102,622 

96,094 

Cotton,  raw 

876,909 

719,135 

885,038 

Dyes 

68,078 

70,907 

82,305 

Motor  vehicles . 

754,040 

778,830 

800,597 

The  distribution 

of  the  imports  and  exports  (in  1,000  escudos) : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

From  or  to 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1955  1956 

1957 

Great  Britain  . 

.  1,614,852  1,729,473 

1,909,430 

1,262,235  1,237,937 

1,163,314 

Germany 

.  1,664,666  2,038,662 

2,407,636 

637,325  614,572 

666,158 

ir.s.A.  . 

.  1,101,864  1,313,320 

1,661,010 

838,956  786,769 

702,821 

Belgium . 

868,512 

791,406 

895,942 

300,030  335,907 

292,425 

France  . 

877,666 

956,930 

1,189,804 

436,104  648,134 

424,698 

Spain 

63,199 

96,452 

98,873 

46,641  144,256 

93,915 

Holland  . 

.  290,814 

301,063 

383,588 

149,577  187,169 

192,090 

Italy 

299,810 

375,746 

449,972 

363,107  361,014 

348,220 

Angola  . 

629,824 

661,680 

651,805 

1,091,056  1,210,725 

1,183,729 

Mozambique  . 

730,940 

696,404 

751,435 

610,609  653,839 

728,363 

Total  trade  (in  £  sterling)  between  Portugal  (excluding  the  Aioree  and 
Madeira)  and  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 
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Imports  to  U.K. 
Erporta  from  U.K. 
Re-exports  from  U.K. 


1938 

3,658,763 

2,956,271 

270,501 


1955 

17,798,976 

20,482,333 

562,050 


1956 

16,967,350 

20,617,135 

702,845 


1957 

16,531,609 

22,344,003 

1,000,444 


1958 

14,345,242 

21,194,963 

1,367,439 


Trade  (in  £  sterling)  between  the  Azores  and  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of 
Trade  returns) : 


Imports  to  U.K. 

Exports  from  U.K. 
Re-exports  from  U.K. . 

Trade  (in  £  sterling) 
Trade  returns) : 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

84,777 

87,874 

77,761 

144,696 

147,222 

174,785 

538 

281,459 

1,919 

456,742 

9,294 

458,148 

2,534 

778,697 

63,667 

between  Madeira  and  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K. 
Re-exports  from  U.Ef. . 


1954 

142,283 

688,393 

14,282 


1955 

246,381 

751,001 

25,493 


1956 

360,322 

904,949 

29,663 


1957 

320,623 

794,104 

18,572 


1958 

293,393 

740,270 

23,041 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  In  1957,  14,724  vessels  of  33,164,847  tons  entered  the  ports 
(contmental  and  islands).  Of  those  entering  8,691  (10,610,972  tons)  were 
Portuguese,  989  (6,493,187  tons)  British  and  432  (798,305  tons)  Spanish. 
In  Jan.  1958  the  merchant  marine  consisted  of  313  vessels  of  533  759 
tons.  ’ 

Railways.  A  decree  of  9  May  1951,  based  on  the  law  of  7  Sept.  1945, 
merged  aU  leases  and  concessions  in  a  single  concession  for  aU  Portuguese 
railways,  granted  to  the  Companhia  dos  Caminhos  de  Ferro  Portugueses, 
except  the  Estoril  railway  (Lisbon-Cascais),  of  26  km  length.  In  1957  total 
railway  length  was  3,615  km  (2,850  km  of  broad  gauge  and  765  km  of 
narrow  gauge).  In  1957,  78,363,000  passengers  were  carried  and  3,987,000 
tons  of  merchandise  transported. 

Roads.  There  were,  in  1957,  28,595  km  of  road. 

Post.  In  1957  length  of  telegraph  hues  was  36,095,300  km;  number  of 
ofiSces,  1,313.  The  state  owned  338,233  km  of  telephone  line  and  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  Telephone  Co.,  Ltd,  owned  561,711  km  of  hnes.  Number  of 
telephones  was  304,937,  of  which  96,333  were  government-owned. 

Cable  and  Wireless,  Ltd,  operate  in  Portugal  (Carcavelos),  the  Azores, 
Madeira  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  connecting  Portugal  with  Great  Britain! 
North  and  South  America,  and  West  and  South  Africa. 

Aviation  (1957).  The  service  Lisbon-Tangier-Casablanca  carried  4,710 
passengers  and  19,759  kg  of  freight ;  Lisbon-Oporto  carried  10,694  passengers 
and  50,397  kg  of  freight;  Lisbon-Madrid,  11,944  passengers  and  30,764  kg 
of  freight ;  Lisbon-Luanda-Louren50  Marques,  7,879  passengers  and  67,868- 
kg  of  freight;  Lisbon-Paris,  5,714  passengers  and  61,764  kg  of  freight; 
Lisbon- London,  6,146  passengers  and  54,597  kg  of  freight.  In  the  Azores : 
S.  Miguel-Sta  Maria  carried  8,225  passengers  and  78,382  kg  of  freight;  Sta 
Maria-Terceira,  224  passengers  and  1,810  kg  of  freight;  S.  Miguel-Terceira, 
1,444  passengers  and  13,939  kg  of  freight. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  unit  of  currency  is  the  escudo  of  100  centavos,  which  contains 
0-066567  gramme  of  fine  gold.  It  was  stabilized  on  9  June  1931,  and  the 
paper  currency  re-linked  to  gold  when  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Portugal 
became  payable  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  in  foreign  currency.  The  mint  par 
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of  the  escudo  with  the  British  sovereign  was  fixed  at  110  escudos  =  1 
sovereign;  when  Great  Britain  devalued  the  £  in  Sept.  1949,  Portugal 
fixed  the  value  of  the  escudo  at  80-50  escudos  =  £1  sterling. 

At  present  there  are  silver  coins  of  20,  10,  6  and  2^  escudos  ;  Alpaca  coins 
of  1  and  I  escudo  (60  centavos),  and  bronze  coins  of  20  and  10  centavos. 
New  20-  and  10-centavo  coins,  issue  in  1943,  were  made  of  an  alloy  of  95% 
copper,  3%  zinc  and  2%  tin.  , 

The  one  bank  of  issue  for  the  mainland  of  the  country  and  adjacent 
islands  is  the  Bank  of  Portugal,  founded  19  Nov.  1846.  By  decree  of 
29  June  1931,  its  constitution  was  modified  and  its  privileges  were  pro¬ 
longed  imtil  30  June  1961.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was  fixed  at  100m. 
escudos.  The  bank  is  the  treasury  of  the  State,  and  its  reserve  must  be  not 
lees  than  50%  of  the  total  amoimt  of  its  notes  in  circulation  and  other  sight 
habihties.  Not  less  than  25%  of  the  amount  of  the  notes  in  circulation  and 
other  sight  habilities  must  be  represented  by  gold  (coin  or  bullion).  The 
bank  issues  notes  of  1,000,  600,  100,  60  and  20  escudos.  The  cash  in  hand 
of  the  bank  on  31  Deo.  1957  was  gold  and  bulhon,  6,116,140,000  escudos. 
The  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  12,365,098,000  escudos. 

There  are  35  banks  registered  on  the  mainland  and  4  in  the  islands,  with 
cash  in  hand  on  31  Dec.  1967,  6,682,026,000  escudos;  bills,  13,520,519,000 
escudos;  deposits,  28,063,206,000  escudos.  The  deposits  in  the  saviiigs 
banks  and  general  deposit  bank  (state)  amounted  to  10,881,340,000  escudos. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  legal  standard.  The 
chief  old  measures  still  in  use  are;  The  Almude  of  Lisbon  =  3-7  Imperial 
gallons,  of  Oporto  =  6-6  Imperial  gallons ;  the  Alqueire  =  0-36  Imperial 
bushels ;  the  Moio  =  2-78  Imperial  quarters. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Poetugal  m  Gebat  Beitain  (11  Belgrave  Square  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  Gen.  Adolfo  do  Amaral  Abranches  Pinto  (accredited 
4  Feb.  1959). 

Minister.  Augusto  Rato  Potier. 

First  Secretary.  Joao  Manuel  Hall  Themido. 

Counsellors.  Dr  Joao  Lucena,  C.V.O.;  Mario  Soares  de  OUveira  Neves 
(Economic). 

Military  and  Air  AttacM.  Lieut.-Col.  Augusto  Casimiro  Ferreira  Gomes. 

Naval  Attache.  Cdr  Jaime  Lopes. 

Press  Attache.  Antonio  Rato  Potier,  M.V.O. 

Commercial  AttacM.  Antonio  Bento  Franco  Mendes. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Aberdeen,  Barrow-in-Furness, 
Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Dartmouth,  Dover,  Dimdee,  Leith- 
Edinburgh,  Falmouth,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  London¬ 
derry,  Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Saint-Helier, 
Southampton  and  Swansea. 

Portugal  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.A.,  Vatican,  Venezuela;  lega¬ 
tions  in  Austria,  Ceylon,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland, 
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Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Irish  Republic,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg  Mexico 

H  Paraguay,  Peru,  Rumania,  Switzerland’ 

Thailand,  Tiuusia,  Umted  Arab  Republic,  Uruguay.  ’ 

Of  Great  Britaik  in  Portugal 

Ambassador.  Sir  Charles  Norman  Stirling,  K.C  MG  K  0  V  O 
(accredited  1  March  1955).  ^  '  ’’  ^•^•*•0, 

’■  {Bhcdesia  and  Nyasaland 

Counsellor  (Commercial)  and  Consul-General.  D.  MacParlane 
Naval,  Military  and  Air  Attache.  Cdr  T.  A  Beet  R  N 

L.  4: 


Books  of  Reference 

^''T0«“A'n0N.  The  Institute  Nacional  de  Estatistica  (Avenida  Dr  Antdnio 
de  AlmeidA  Lisbon)  was  set  np  in  1935  in  succession  to  the  Direccao-Geral  de  Estatistica 
Centro  de  Estudos  Econdmicos  and  the  Centro  de  Estudog  Demogrific^  were  affliS 


Anndrio  EstaiUtico.  Annuaire  statistiqiie.  Annual,  from  1875 

Ccmi^cio  Externa.  2  vols.  Annual,  from  1936  (replacing  (7<>m<>rctaZ 

Cen.ro  da  Popula^do  de  Portugal.  1864  £f.  Decennial  (latest  ed  1950)  ’  ^ 

Ccrycrottra.  1938-49,  Organizatao  Corporaliva  e  Previd^ 

EsMuticoi  Pinan^Tos.  ISU  £E.  Annual  (replacing  ^tuafao  Sancdrta,  1919-46) 

Estatistica  Agrlcola.  Stalutique  Agncole.  1943  S.  Annual  ^ 

EstaiUtica  Indw<tHal.  Stalistique  IndustHelle.  1943  3.  Annual 
Anudrio  Demogrdfico.  1929  3. 

Boletim  Mensat  do  Instifuto  Nacional  de  Estatistica.  Monthly  since  1929 
Centro  de  Bstudos  Econdmicos.  Revista.  1945  3. 

Centro  de  Estudos  Demogr&ficos.  Revista 

Anudrio  Estatistico  das  CoMribuigHes  e  Impostos.  1936  3.  Annual 
Estatistica  da  Educagdo.  1940  3. 

Estatistica  Judicidria.  1936  3. 


Political  Constitution  of  the  Portuguese  Republic  (in  English).  Lisbon  1953 
Almada,  J.  de,  A  Alianpa /n^itoa.  2  wols.  Lisbon,  1946-47  ’ 

Almeida,  F.  de,  Hist&ria  de  Portugal.  Lisbon,  1929 

Azeredo,  Gonzaga  de,  Hisldria  de  Portugal.  6  vols.  Lisbon.  In  nroeress 
Birot,  P.,  Le  Portugal.  Paris,  1950  ^  ® 

Soldo,  0.,  Aspects  dimaliriques  du  Portugal.  Lisbon,  1938 

Brandao,  O.,  Assistincia  Social.  2  rols.  Lisbon,  1949 

Brazao,  B.,  The  Anglo-Portuguese  Alliance.  London,  1967 

Bridge,  A.,  and  Lowndes,  S.,  The  Selective  Traveller  in  Portugal  London  1 949 

^^LishoA  Corporativo.  Lisbon,  \93S.—Problemas  da  Revkugdo  Corporaliva. 

Castro,  A.,  Introdugdo  ao  estudo  da  economia  portuguesa.  Lisbon  1947 
Elst,  J.  Tan  der,  Le  Portugal.  Paris,  1951  ’ 

Ferreira,  D.,  Corporativismo.  Lisbon,  1955 
Ferreira,  J.  A.,  Didondrio  ingUs-portuguSs.  2  vols.  Porto,  1948 
Gilles,  P.,  Le  Redressement  financier  au  Ptyrtugal.  Paris,  1938 
Girao,  A.  A.,  Qeografla  de  Portugal.  Coimbra,  1942 
Greenwall,  H.  J.,  Our  Oldest  Ally.  London,  1943 

Higgins,  M.  H.,  and  Winton,  0.  P.  S.  de,  Survey  of  Education  in  Portugal.  London  1942 
^Tisbon'^lUf’’  ^  W32-Zl.—Bibliografia  geogrdflca  de  Portugal. 

Livermore,  H.  V.,  History  of  Portugal.  London,  1947 

MoVittie,  W.  W.,  Economic  and  Commercial  Conditions  in  Portugal.  H.M.S.O  1956 
Nowell,  C.  B.,  A  EUtory  of  Portugal.  London,  1953  •  •  •  ., 

Nunes,  A.  Sedas,  Situagdo  e  Prohlemas  do  Corporativismo.  Lisbon,  1954 
Pereira,  A.  M.,  Organizagdo  polltica  e  administrativa  de  Portugal.  Oporto  1949 
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Peres  D  HUtdria  de  Portugal.  8  vols.  Barcelos,  1928-37.— ffwfeJna  dos  Descobni^tos 
PoHugueses  Lisbon,  l^iZ.—Histdria  da  Expansdo  Portuguesa  no  Mundo.  Lisbon,  19o7 
■Ribeiro  Orlando,  Portugal,  o  Mediterrdneo  e  o  Atl&ntico :  estudo  geogrdfico.  Coimbra,  1945. 
Salazar’  A.  de  0.,  Doctrine  and  Action:  Internal  and  Foreign  Policy  of  Uie  New  Partial, 
1928-39.  London,  1939. — Discursos,  1928-43.  3  vols.  4th  ed.  Coimbra,  1950.  ■ 
PolUica  Portugtiem.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1952 
Wallich,  H.,  The  Financial  System  of  Portugal.  Lisbon,  19ol 


NATIONAL  LIBKART.  Biblioteoa  Nacional,  Largo  da 
Director:  Dr  Manuel  dos  Santos  Estevens. 


Biblioteoa  Pdblica,  Lisbon* 


OVERSEAS  TERRITORIES 

By  law  no.  2.048  of  11  June  1951  the  status  of  the  Portuguese  overseas 
possessions  was  changed  from  ‘  colonies  ’  to  ‘  overseas  territories.’  Each  one 
has  a  Governor  and  enjoys  financial  and  administrative  autonomy.  Their 
budgets  are  under  approval  of  the  Minister  for  the  Overseas  Territories. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  contract  public  loans  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Portuguese  state  defends  and  protects  the  natives  and  the  ownership  of  the 
lands  and  cultivations.  Forced  labour  of  natives  is  forbidden,  except  for 
pubhc  service,  punishments  or  payment  of  taxes. 

Ai-ea  (in  sq.  km)  and  population  (in  1950) : 


Africa  Area 

Cape  Verde  Islands  4,033 

Guinea  .  •  36,125 

S.  Tom5  and  Prin¬ 
cipe  Islands  .  964 

Angola  .  .  1,246,700 

MoQambique  .  783,030 

Popula¬ 

tion 

148,331 

510,777 

Asia  and  Oceania 

In  India 

China ;  Macao^  etc. 

Area 

4,194 

16 

Popula¬ 

tion 

637,591 

187,772 

60,159 

4,145,266 

6,738,911 

Total,  Asia  . 

Timor  . 

4,210 

14,925 

825,363 

442,378 

Total,  Overseas 
territories 

Total,  Africa .  2,070,852 

10,603,444 

2,089,985 

11,871,185 

Total  trade  of  the  Portuguese  Overseas  Territories  with  U.K.,  in  £  sterling 
(British  Board  of  Trace  returns) : 


Exports  to  U.K. 

1956  1957  1958 


West  Africa  (excL 
Angola) 

Angola  . 
Mogambique  . 

India 
Macao  . 

Timor  . 


139 

228,569 

2,322,740 

2,412 


18,160  27,764 

731,703  335,101 

2,389,403  2,396,567 

139,221  800,344 

—  263 


Imports  from  U.K. 

1956  1957  1958 


366,977 

3,496,998 

4,727,630 

1,431,387 

8,987 

12,036 


531,282 

3,557,062 

5,199,821 

1,675,454 

7,432 

34,551 


339,465 

4,478,332 

6,157,039 

1,384,317 

6,703 

20,850 


Books  of  Reference 

Atlas  de  Portugal  Vltramarino.  Lisbon  ;  MinistSrio  das  Coldnlas.  1948 
Aires  de  Ornelas :  Colectdneas  das  suas  principais  obras  militares  e  coloniais.  3  vols.  Lisbon 
AnvArio  Estatistico  do  Ultramar.  Annuaire  statistique  d'Oiitre-mer.  Lisbon,  1943  fl.  (1943- 
49  under  title  Anudrio  Estatistico  do  Impirio  Colonial) 

Boletim  da  Agincia  Geral  do  Ultramar.  Lisbon.  Monthly 

ConferSncia  Econdmica  do  Impirio  Colonial  Portuguis ;  Pareceres  ,projectos  e  decretos  e  votos. 
Lisbon 

Andrade,  A.  A.,  0  Tradicional  Anti-Eacismo  da  Acgdo  Cimlizadora  Portugxtesa  (in  Portuguese 
and  English).  Lisbon,  1953 

Bahia  dos  Santos,  P.,  Unidade  e  cooperagdo  entre  a  metr&pole  e  o  Ultramar.  Lisbon,  1953 
Gaetano,  M.,  Tradipbes,  Princlpios  e  Mitodos  da  Colonizagdo  Potruguesa  (in  Portuguese,  French 
and  English).  Lisbon,  1951 
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Ounha,  S.,  0  Sistema  PortvguSs  PoUtica  Indlgena.  Lisbon,  1953 

G^vao,  H.,  and  Selragem,  0.,  Impirio  Ultra-marino  PoTtuguds.  4  toIs.  Lisbon,  1950-53 
Ribeiro,  Vilas,  HisUria  Colonial.  Lisbon,  1938 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands  were  discovered  in  1460  by  Diogo  Gomes,  the 
first  settlers  arriving  in  1462,  In  1687  its  administration  was  unified  under 
a  governor.  The  territory  consists  of  10  islands  and  6  islets  which  are 
administered  by  a  Governor,  whose  seat  is  at  Praia,  the  capital.  The 
islands  are  divided  into  2  groups,  named  Barlavento  (windward)  and 
Sotavento  (leeward),  the  prevaOing  wind  being  north-east.  The  former  is 
constituted  by  the  islands  of  Sao  Vicente,  Santo  Antao,  Sao  Nicolau,  Santa 
Luzia,  Sal  and  Boa  Vista,  and  the  small  islands  named  Branco  and  Raso. 
The  latter  is  constituted  by  the  islands  of  Santiago,  Maio,  Togo  and  Brava, 
and  the  small  islands  named  Rei  and  Rombo.  Sao  Vicente  is  a  coaling 
station  which  supphes  all  navigation  to  South  America.  The  total  area 
is  4,033  sq.  km.  The  population  (census  of  15  Deo.  1950)  was  148,331 
(2,909  Europeans,  10.3,255  half-castes,  42,092  Negroes,  76  other  races). 
There  were  in  1957,  120  primary  schools  with  6,695  pupils  and  1  secondary 
school  (883  pupils)  in  Sao  Vicente  and  1  technical  school  (165  pupils).  The 
chief  products  are  castor  oil,  coffee,  mustard,  brandy,  oranges  and  hides. 
Other  products  are  maize,  manioc,  beans,  tobacco,  cane  sugar,  sweet 
potatoes.  The  coffee  is  of  excellent  quahty;  exports  in  1967  were  106 
metric  tons.  In  1955  there  were  44,617  goats,  11,425  oxen,  9,861  pigs  and 
5,186  asses.  The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1957  balanced  at 
83,775,708  escudos;  public  debt,  in  1967,  173,195,475  escudos.  Imports,  in 
1967,  378,361,000  escudos  (special  commerce);  exports,  364,820,000  escudos 
(special  commerce).  The  currency  is  Portuguese.  In  1955,  4,132  steamers 
entered  the  ports  of  the  province;  total  shipping,  3,768,260  net  tons.  In 
the  coasting  trade,  1,822  vessels  of  69,306  net  tons  entered  the  ports. 
There  were  645  km  of  roads  in  1955.  There  is  an  airport  at  Ilha  do  Sal. 

There  is  a  British  consul  at  Sao  Vicente. 

Governor.  Maj.  C.  E.  M.  Silvino  Silverio  Marques. 

Anudrio  Estatistico  de  Cabo  Verde.  Praia.  Annual 
Bebiano,  J.  B.,  A  geologia  do  arquipHago  de  Cabo  Verde.  1932 

Correia,  A.  M.,  Ultramar  Portugaes.  2.  As  ilhas  de  Cabo  Verde.  Lisboa.  Ag^ncia  Geral  do 
Ultramar.  1954 

Portuguese  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  was  discovered  in  1446 
by  Nuno  Tristao.  It  became  a  separate  colony  in  1879.  It  is  bounded 
by  the  hmits  fixed  by  the  convention  of  12  May  1886  with  France,  and  is 
entirely  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  French  possessions.  It  includes 
the  adjacent  archipelago  of  Bijagoz,  with  the  island  of  Bolama.  The 
capital  is,  since  1942,  Bissau.  Area  is  36,126  sq.  km  (13,948  sq.  miles); 
population  (census,  1950),  610,777  (2,263  Europeans,  4,668  half-castes, 
11  Indians  and  603,935  Negroes).  There  were,  in  1951,  60  elementary 
schools  with  3,698  pupils,  4  technical  schools  with  76  pupils  and  a  secondary 
school  with  122  pupils. 

Chief  commercial  products  are  rice,  palm-oU,  seeds,  hides.  The  revenue 
in  1956  was  131,010,022  and  the  expenditure  135,080,051  escudos.  Mfiitary 
force  consists  of  24  officers  and  80  other  ranks  (European).  Imports  in 
1965,  187,278,333  escudos;  e:^orts,  1955,  162,883,163  escudos  (special 
commerce).  The  chief  port  is  Bissau.  Other  ports  are  Bolama  and  Cacheu. 
In  1963,  73  vessels  of  95,455  not  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  province. 
There  were  1,199  km  of  telegraph  fines  and  2,926  km  of  roads  (1961). 

X  X 
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Governor.  Capt. -Lieut.  Antonio  Augusto  Peixoto  Correia. 

Anudrio  da  Guini  Portuguesa.  Bissau  (latest  issue,  1949) 

Relatdrio  e  Mapa^’i  do  Movimento  Coviercial  e  Maritirno  da  Ouink,  Bolama.  Annual 

Barreto,  J.,  Eistdria  da  Quink.  Lisbon,  1938 

Oarreira,  A.,  Mandinga.'<  da  GuinS  Portuguesa.  Lisbon,  1947 

Mota,  T.  de,  Guind  Port'xguesa,  Lisbon,  1954 

Viegas,  L.  A.  de  Caxvalho,  GvsinA  Portuguesa.  3  toIs.  Bissau.  1936-40 

The  islands  of  S.  Tome  and  Principe,  which  are  about  125  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  were  discovered  in  1471  by  Pedro 
Escobar  and  Joao  Gomes,  and  since  1522  constitute  a  province  under 
a  Governor.  Area  of  the  islands  964  sq.  km.  According  to  the  census  of 
1950  the  population  of  the  two  islands  was  60,159,  consisting  of  1,152 
Europeans,  4,300  half-castes,  9  Indians,  1  yellow  and  54,697  Negroes.  There 
were,  in  1957, 19  elementary  schools  with  2,651  pupils,  a  technical  school  with 
104  pupils  and  a  secondary  school  with  12.5  pupils.  The  chief  commercial 
products  are  cacao,  coffee,  coconut  and  copra,  palm-oil  and  cinchona.  In 
1955  there  were  20,716  animals. 

In  1957  revenue  was  71,899,000  escudos  and  expenditure  66,856,000 
escudos;  public  debt,  48,500,000  escudos.  Imports  (1956),  132,481,000 
escudos;  exports,  172,977,000  escudos  (special  commerce). 

There  were  281  km  of  roads  in  1955.  In  1955,  1,551  vessels  of  605,902 
net  tons  entered  the  ports.  There  were,  in  1955,  2  wireless  stations,  436  km 
of  telephone  lines  and  1  telephone  exchange  (with  227  instruments  in  1955). 

Governor.  Dr  Manuel  Marques  de  Abrantes  Amaral. 

Angola,  with  a  coastline  of  over  1,000  miles,  is  separated  from  French 
Congo  by  the  boundaries  assigned  by  the  convention  of  12  May  1886; 
from  the  Belgian  Congo  by  those  fixed  by  the  convention  of  22  July  1927 ; 
from  British  South  Africa  in  accordance  with  the  convention  of  11  June 
1891,  and  from  South-West  Africa  in  accordance  with  that  of  30  Dec.  1886. 
The  Congo  region  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1482,  and  the  first 
settlers  arrived  there  in  1491.  Luanda  was  founded  in  1575.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Dutch  in  1641  and  occupied  by  them  until  1648.  The  area  is 
1,246,700  sq.  km  (481,351  sq.  miles).  It  is  under  a  Governor- General,  who 
re, sides  at  Luanda.  By  a  decree  of  20  Oct.  1954  it  is  divided  into  13  districts. 
The  important  towns  are  S.  Paulo  de  Luanda  (capital),  Benguela,  Mo5a- 
medes,  Lobito,  Sa  de  Bandeira,  Malange  and  Huambo  (Nova  Lisboa),  the 
future  capital.  The  population  numbered  4.145,266  in  1950. 

For  primary  education  there  were  (1956)  1,476  elementary  schools  with 
72,134  pupils;  24  secondary  schools  with  3,629  pupils;  24  professional 
schools  with  2,766  pupils  and  1  teachers’  training  school. 

There  were,  in  1956,  14  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  11,257. 

In  1956  the  revenue  was  3,124,645,078  escudos  and  the  expenditure 
2,579,774,315  escudos.  The  public  debt  on  31  Dec.  1956  stood  .  at 
1,205,527,012  escudos. 

Livestock,  1957;  1,176,225  cattle,  122,405  sheep,  458,561  goats,  288,211 
pigs,  3,155  asses,  1,668  horses  and  mules. 

The  principal  crops  are  coffee,  maize,  sugar,  palm-oil  and  palm  kernels. 
Other  products  are  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  cocoa,  sisal  and  wax.  The 
country  possesses  valuable  diamond  deposits.  Exports  of  diamonds  during 
1967  totalled  869,105  carats  valued  at  427,157,000  escudos.  Copper  and 
lignite  exist  but  are  not  worked.  Salt  is  also  found.  Coffee  exports 
amounted  to  74,934  metric  tons  in  1957,  of  which  42,677  tons  were  exported 
to  U.S.A. 
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Imports,  1957,  3,665,578  escudos;  exports,  3,362,763  escudos.  The 
chief  imports  of  the  province  are  textiles,  coal  and  foodstuffs,  and  the  chief 
exports  are  coffee,  maize,  diamonds,  sugar,  wax  and  groundnuts.  The  trade 
is  largely  with  Portugal. 

The  Portuguese  National  Navigation  Company  has  most  of  the  carrying 
trade  to  and  from  Europe.  The  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  is  2,934 
km.  The  Bengtiela  Railway  runs  from  Lobito  through  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  Rhodesia,  ending  at  Beira  in  Mo9ambique.  A  further  extension  goes 
through  Rhodesia,  as  far  as  Mafeking,  and  from  thence  to  Komati  Port, 
in  the  South  Africa  Union  territory,  where  it  connects  with  the  Louren90 
Marques  Railway.  The  total  length  of  railway,  from  Lobito  to  Louren9o 
Marques,  is  6,638  km.  In  1957  Angola’s  railways  carried  1,194,852  pas¬ 
sengers  and  1,921,096  metric  tons  of  freight. 

There  were  in  1956,  35,489  km  of  roads. 

Angola  is  connected  by  cable  with  east,  west  and  south  African  telegraph 
systems.  There  were,  in  1966,  9,588  km  of  telegraph  lines,  2,571  km  of 
telephone  lines,  8  telephone  stations  (with  4,136  instruments),  144  telegraph 
stations  and  156  wireless  stations. 

In  1957,  4,318  vessels  of  5,843,187  net  tons  entered  Angolan  ports. 

Regular  afr  service  is  maintained  by  the  Divisao  de  Transportes  A6reos 
from  Luanda  to:  (South)  Mo9amedes  via  Porto  Amboim,  Novo  Redondo, 
Lobito  and  Benguela,  with  connexions  for  Porto  Alexandre  and  Lucira; 
(east)  Vila  Luso  via  Lobito,  Nova  Lisboa,  Silva  Porto  and  General 
Machado;  (north)  Pointe  Noire  (French  Equatorial  Africa)  via  Ambrizette, 
Toto,  Damba,  Sazaire  and  Cabinda;  and  to  Leopoldville  (Belgian 
Congo).  Sabena  also  maintains  a  weekly  service  between  Leopoldville  and 
Luanda. 

Oovernor-Oeneral.  Col.  Horacio  Jose  de  Sa  Viana  Rebelo. 

British  Consul  [Ltianda),  M.  C.  M.  Kerr-Pearse,  M.V.O. 

Anudrio  EstatUtico  de  Angola.  Luanda 

Bahia  dos  Santos,  F.,  Angola.  Lisbon,  1954 

Delgado,  E.,  Bistdria  de  Angola.  2  vols.  Lisbon,  1948 

Ege^on,  P.  0.  C.,  Angola  in  Pers'pective.  London,  1957 

Johnson,  A.,  Mbundu  English-Portuguese  Dictionary.  Philadelphia,  1930 

Sharman,  T.  0.,  Economic  and  Commercial  Conditions  in  Portuguese  West  Africa.  H.M.S.O.. 

1954  ’ 

Mocambique  was  discovered  by  Vasco  da  Gama’s  fleet  on  1  March 
1498,  and  was  first  colonized  in  1506.  The  frontier  with  British  Central  and 
South  Africa  was  fixed  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  in  June  1891. 
The  border  with  Tanganyika  Territory,  according  to  agreements  of  1886 
and  1890,  runs  from  Cape  Delgado  at  10*"  40'  S.  lat.  till  it  meets  the  course 
of  the  Rovuma,  which  it  follows  to  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the 
’Msinje,  the  boundary  thence  to  Lake  Nyasa  being  the  parallel  of  latitude  of 
this  point.  The  Treaty  of  V ersailles,  confirmed  by  the  Peace  Conference  on 
23  Sept.  1919,  allotted  to  Portugal  the  originally  Portuguese  territor}^  south 
of  the  Rovuma,  knovra  as  the  ‘  Kionga  Triangle  ’  (formerly  part  of  German 
East  Africa). 

Mo9ambique,  with  an  area  of  783,030  sq.  km,  is  now  completely  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  state,  since  19  July  1942,  when  the  state  took  over  the 
territory  of  Manioa  and  Sofala,  which  was  incorporated  as  a  fourth  district 
of  the  province,  with  Beira  as  its  capital.  The  Companhia  de  Mo9ambique 
was  then  wound  up  on  the  expiration  of  its  charter.  Louren9o  Marques  is 
the  capital  of  the  province.  The  administrative  organization  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  was  established  by  decree  of  20  Oct.  1964.  It  is  divided  into  9 
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districts :  Louren90  Marques,  Gaza,  Inhambane,  Manica  and  Sofala,  Tete, 
Zambezia,  Mo9ambiqi7e,  Cabo  Delgado,  Niassa. 

There  is  a  government  council  composed  of  officials  and  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  commercial,  industrial  and  agricultural  classes,  and  also 
an  executive  council.  The  population  of  the  province,  according  to  the 
census  of  1960,  was  5,738,911.  In  1956  there  were  2,475  primary  schools 
with  293,953  pupils,  6  secondary  schools  with  1,207  pupils,  69  technical  and 
professional  schools  with  7,496  pupils  (including  57  missionary  professional 
schools),  6  normal  schools  with  360  pupils,  3  theological  schools  with  106 
pupils. 

There  were,  in  1956,  30  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of  11,133. 

The  budget  for  1956  balanced  at  2,462,967  contos;  that  for  1957  at 
2,526,644  contos.  Public  debt  on  31  Deo.  1955  was  27,710,948  escudos. 

The  chief  products  are  sugar  (exports,  1957,  122,321  tons),  maize,  cotton 
(1957  production,  110,855  tons),  copra  (exports,  1957,  45,507  tons),  sisal 
(exports,  1967,  29,745  tons)  and  mining  products  (gold,  1957,  19  kg; 
beryl,  1956,  950  short  tons).  In  1956  there  were  841,465  oxen,  346,902  goats, 
74,498  sheep,  87,213  pigs  and  8,240  asses. 

Imports  in  1957  amounted  to  2,996,267  escudos;  exports  to  1,680,162 
escudos  (593,678  tons  in  1957). 

The  principal  ports  are:  Louren90  Marques  (1,267  vessels  of  5,168,524 
net  tons  handled  in  1956);  Beira  (3,608,772  tons  handled  in  1956),  and 
Mo9ambique  (173  vessels  of  537,803  net  tons  entered  in  1956). 

There  were  in  1956,  2,800  km  of  railway  and  37,152  km  of  road,  of 
which  4,106  km  are  main  roads.  Motor  vehicles,  in  1954,  included  15,976 
passenger  cars,  4,794  lorries  and  buses,  and  1,459  motor  cycles. 

The  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  has  a  length  of  67  miles  in  Portuguese  territory 
and  is  continued  for  290  miles  to  Pretoria.  The  Beira  Railway  has  a  length 
of  200  miles  in  the  territory  formerly  administered  by  the  Mo9ambique  Co., 
and  links  up  at  the  frontier  with  the  Rhodesian  Railway  system.  The  Trans- 
Zambezia  Railway,  175  miles  in  length,  from  Dondo,  on  the  Beira  Junction 
Railway,  to  Murra9a,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Zambezi,  was  opened  for 
traffic  on  1  JiUy  1922.  On  the  northern  bank  of  the  Zambezi,  the  Central 
Africa  Railway  (61  miles  long,  of  which  45  miles  are  in  Portuguese  territory) 
connects  at  Port  Herald  with  the  Shire  Highlands  Railway.  With  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Lower  Zambezi  Bridge  on  14  Jan.  1935  (3,677  metres,  one  of  the 
longest  bridges  in  the  world),  these  3  railways  give  a  continuous  connexion 
between  British  Nyasaland  and  the  port  of  Beira. 

Regular  air  service  is  maintained  between  Louren9o  Marques  and 
Mocimboa  da  Praia-Tete  (15,250  passengers  in  1956),  Johannesburg 
(2,354),  Salisbury  (1,889)  and  Durban  (2,214). 

Beira  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Salisbury  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and 
Louren90  Marques  with  the  Transvaal  system.  Quelimano  has  telegraphic 
communication  with  Chiromo.  In  1966  there  were  14,416  km  of  telegraph 
line,  24  wireless  stations,  53  telephone  stations  and  224  telegraph  stations; 
length  of  telephone  lines,  46,484  km,  including  30,935  km  of  conductor 
wires  in  cable;  number  of  telephones,  8,665. 

Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  has  branches  in  Beira  and  Louren9o  Marques. 

By  decree  of  22  July  1939  only  the  escudo  currency  is  in  use  in  Portu¬ 
guese  East  Africa.  The  metric  system  is  used. 

Governor-Oeneral.  Cdr  Pedro  Correia  de  Barros. 

British  Consul-General  {Lourengo  Marques).  G.  N.  Jackson,  M.B.E. 
There  is  also  a  consular  representative  at  Beira. 
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Anudrio  Estatistico  da  Provincia  de  Mo^mbique.  Lourenco  Marques 
Mo^amhique.^  Documenidrio  trimestral.  Lourenqo  Marques  (since  1935) 

^la  ecorwmico  de  iloiambique.  Lourenpo  Marques,  1952 
Bol5o,  O.,  Mozambique.  Lisbon,  1951 

^°19n°’  Portuguese.^  em  Mozambique.  2  toIs.  Coimbra, 

Sousa,  H.^Arntdrio  de  Mozambique.  Lourenco  Marques.  (Lirst  issue,  1908) 

G-alyao,  H.,  and  Selyagem,  C.,  Impirio  VUrammino  Portvguis.  Vol.  IV— Mozambique. 
Lisboa.  EmpresaRacionaldePublioidade,  1950-63  ^ 


Portuguese  India  (Estado  da  India)  was  discovered  in  1498  by  Vasco 
da  Gama  and  has  been  under  Portuguese  rule  since  1505.  It  consists  of 
Goa,  containing  the  capital,  Goa,  together  with  the  islands  of  Angediva, 
Sao  Jorge  and  Morcegos,  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  Damao,  with  the  territories 
of  Dadra  and  Nagar-Aveli,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambaia;  and  Diu,  with  the 
continental  territories  of  Gogola  and  Simbor,  on  the  coast  of  Gujerat.  The 
total  area  of  the  province  is  4,194  sq.  km,  with  a  population  in  1950  of 
637,591.  In  1956  there  were  186  elementary  schools  with  19,639  pupils, 
4  secondary  schools  with  1,295  pupils,  a  medical  school  with  154  students 
and  a  teachers’  training  college  with  36  students.  There  are  507  salt  works 
employing  about  2,000  men,  the  production  (1954)  amounting  to  13,479 
metric  tons.  In  Damao  there  are  11  salt  works,  and  in  Diu  6.  In  1906 
deposits  of  manganese  were  discovered  near  Mormugao,  and  6  concerns 
with  21  mines  are  at  work.  The  Mormugao  Railway  (51  miles)  connects  this 
port  with  the  lines  of  India.  The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  in 
1957  balanced  at  194,486,655  escudos.  The  public  debt  on  31  Dec.  1956 
was  99,836,000  escudos.  The  trade  is  largely  transit.  In  1954  the  imports 
by  sea  and  land  amounted  to  444,706,119  escudos,  the  exports  to  309,663,766 
escudos.  Chief  exports  are  coconuts,  fish  (fresh  and  salted),  spices,  cashew- 
nuts,  salt  and  copra. 

Roads  (1957),  761  km.  There  were,  in  1956,  63  telegraph  ofSces  and  565 
km  of  telegraph  line  and  184  km  of  telephone  line;  number  of  telephones, 
266.  In  1955  there  entered  the  ports  874  ships  of  1,703,693  gross  tons. 

Governor-General.  Brig.  Manuel  Antonio  Vassalo  e  Silva. 

Anudrio  Estatistico  da  India.  Nova-Goa 

Boleo,  O.,  Apontamentos  para  uma  geograflaflsica  de  Ooa.  Lisboa.  Aggnoia  Geral  do  Ultramar, 
1955 

Correia,  G.,  Histdria  da  Colonirazdo  Portuguesa  na  India.  4  toIs.  Lisbon,  1948-62 
Gracias,  J.  B.  A.,  Histdria  economico-financeira  da  India  Portuguesa  {1910  a  1947').  2  vols. 

Lisboa.  Agencia  Geral  das  Ooldnias,  1960 
Rego,  A.  Silva,  Histdria  das  Missoes  do  Padroado  PortuguSs  do  Oriente.  Lisbon,  1949 


Macao,  in  China,  situated  on  a  peninsula  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  River,  which  came  into  possession  of  the  Portuguese  in  1557, 
forms  with  the  2  small  adjacent  islands  of  Taipa  and  Coloane  a  province, 
divided  into  2  wards,  each  having  its  own  administrator.  The  boundaries 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  agreed  upon ;  at  present  Portugal  holds  the 
territory  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  with  China  of  1  Dec.  1887.  The  area  of 
the  province  is  16  sq.  km  (6  sq.  miles).  The  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1950,  is  187,772  (2,719  being  Europeans,  122  Indians,  1,785  half- 
castes,  10  Negroes,  183,105  of  the  yellow  races  and  31  others).  Estimated  re¬ 
venue  in  1957  was  113,298,825  escudos  and  the  expenditure  95,298,825 
escudos. 

Education  is  provided  at  the  Seminary  of  S.  Jose,  20  secondary  schools, 
122  elementary  and  3  professional  schools.  The  trade,  mostly  transit,  is 
handled  by  Chinese  merchants.  Imports,  in  1956,  66,964,426  patacas; 
exports,  33,325,581  patacas  (1  pataca  =  6-5  escudos).  The  province  has 
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224  km  of  telephone  line  (2,160  instruments  in  1956),  6  telegraph  stations 
and  a  wireless  station.  It  is  served  by  a  Portuguese  and  various  British 
and  Dutch  steamship  lines.  In  1956,  4,195  vessels  of  1,867,848  gross  tons 
entered  and  4,201  vessels  of  1,868,580  gross  tons  cleared  the  port. 

The  garrison  has  a  strength  of  nearly  6,000  ofBcers  and  men. 

There  is  a  British  consul  at  Macao. 

Governor.  (Vacant.) 

British  Consul,  A.  W.  R.  Taylor. 


Anudrio  EstalUtico  de  Macau.  Macao  ^ 

Rego,  A.  da  Silva,  A  presenga  de  PoHugal  em  Macau.  Lisboa. 
1946 


Agenda  Geral  das  Coldnias, 


Portuguese  Timor  has  been  under  Portuguese  administration  since 
1686.  It  consists  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  of  that  name  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  with  the  territory  of  Amheno  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  Pulo  Cambing  and  Pulo  Jako,  a  total  area  of  14,926  sq.  km.  By 
treaty  of  April  1869,  ratified  18  Aug.  1860,  the  island  was  di-sdded  between 
Portugal  and  Holland;  by  convention  of  1  Oct.  1904,  ratified  in  1908,  the 
boundaries  were  straightened  and  settled.  The  territory,  formerly  ad¬ 
ministratively  joined  to  Macao,  was  in  1896  (confirmed  in  1926)  made  an 
independent  province.  Population  in  1960,  442,378.  There  were  (1967) 
3  secondary  schools  with  238  pupOs  and  93  primary  schools  with  6,578 
pupils.  In  1967  revenue  was  71,546,000  escudos  and  expenditure  70,478,000 
escudos.  Imports  (1967),  61,333,000  escudos;  exports,  38,879,000  escudos. 
Chief  exports  are  coffee,  sandal  wood,  sandal  root,  copra  and  wax.  The 
port  is  Dili,  the  capital  (population,  7,000).  In  1957,  69  ships  of  55,626 
net  tons  entered  and  cleared.  There  is  a  good  road  system  of  2,154  km, 
telephone  fines  of  3,441  km,  63  telegraph  stations,  31  telephone  stations 
(427  instruments  in  1957)  and  4  wireless  stations  at  Dili. 

Governor.  (Vacant.) 

British  Consul  (resides  at  Surabaya).  A.  T.  Cox,  M.B.E. 


Pelgas,  H.  E.,  Timor  Portuguh.  Lisbon,  1956 

Oliveira,  Luna  de,  Timor  na  Histdria  de  Portugal.  3  vols.  Lisbon,  1949-52 
Exploration  of  Portuguese  Timor.  Report  of  Allied  Mining  Corporation  to  Asia  Investment 
Company,  Ltd.  Victoria,  Hong  Kong,  1937 
Martinho,  Jos6  S.,  Timor  Quatro  siculos  de  colonimgao  portuguesa.  Porto.  1943 


RUMANIA 

Republica  Populaea.  Rompna 
CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Foe  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  principality  and  kingdom  of 
Rumania  from  1869  to  1947,  see  The  Statesman’s  Ybab-Book,  1947,  pp. 
1187-89. 

On  30  Dec.  1947  King  Michael  abdicated  under  Communist  pressime 
and  shortly  afterwards  left  the  country.  On  the  same  day,  the  Rumanian 
parliament  proclaimed  Rumania  a  ‘  People’s  Republic.’ 

On  29  Nov.  1946  a  coalition  Cabinet  was  formed  by  the  Ploughmen’s 
Front,  Social  Democrats,  Communists  and  Liberals,  with  the  additional 
support  of  the  National  Popular  Party  and  a  wing  of  the  National  Peasant 
Party.  On  28  March  1948,  414  deputies  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly 
were  elected:  405  of  the  Popular  Democratic  Front,  7  Liberals  and  2 
Democratic  Peasants.  The  Popular  Democratic  Front  was  a  coalition  of  the 
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4  remaining  political  parties,  i.e.,  tlie  Rumanian  Worker’s  Party  (a  merger 
of  the  Communist  and  Social  Democratic  Parties),  the  Ploughmen’s  Front 
(a  pro-Communist  Peasant  Party),  the  National  Popular  Party  and  the 
Hungarian  Popular  Union.  The  Popular  Democratic  Front  was  reorganized 
in  July  1952 ;  it  contained  representatives  of  the  Rumanian  Workers’  Party, 
the  mass  organizations,  independents  (members  of  the  professions,  arts, 
trades,  etc.)  and  a  few  remnants  of  the  Ploughmen’s  Front. 

Elections  held  on  30  Nov.  1962  returned  423  deputies  on  the  single  list 
of  the  Popular  Democratic  Front.  Of  the  potential  electorate  98%  went 
to  the  polls;  the  single  list  received  98-84%  of  the  votes.  Of  the  deputies, 
308  belonged  to  the  Rumanian  Workers’  Party;  the  remainder  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  independent.  A  further  general  election  was  held  on  3  Feb.  1957, 
when  99-15%  of  the  electorate  went  to  the  polls  and  the  single  list  received 
98-88%  of  the  votes  cast.  The  new  chamber  consists  of  437  deputies. 

The  Grand  National  Assembly  is  elected  for  4  years,  on  the  basis  of  1 
deputy  for  everj- 40,000  of  the  population.  It  holds  short  sessions  twice  a 
year,  and,  in  the  intervals  between  sessions,  it  delegates  its  legislative  rights 
to  the  Presidium  (1  chairman,  head  of  state;  3  deputy-chairmen,  1  secretary 
and  14  members).  All  working  people  of  18  and  over  have  the  right  to  vote. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Rumanian  Worker’s  Party  elects  the 
Politburo  and  the  Secretariat.  In  Feb.  1959  the  Politburo  consisted  of  9 
full  and  4  candidate  members. 

Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly.  Ion  Gheorghe 
Maurer  (born  23  Sept.  1902;  elected  11  Jan.  1958,  on  the  death  of  P.  Groza). 

Head  of  the  Politburo  and  First  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Gheorghe  Gheorghiu-Dej.  Other  members  are:  Chivu  Stoica,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers;  Gheorghe  Apostol,  Chairman  of  the  Trade 
Unions  Council;  Alexandra  Moghioros,  Deputy  Chairman,  Council  of  Mini¬ 
sters;  Army-General  Emil  Bodnaras,  Deputy  Chariman,  Comicil  of  Ministers, 
and  Minister  of  Transport  and  Communications;  Petre  Borila,  Deputy  Chair¬ 
man,  Council  of  Ministers;  Constantin  Pirvulescu,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Party  Control  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Assembly;  Nioolae 
Ceausescu,  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party;  Col. -Gen.  Alexandra  Draghici, 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Candidate  members  are :  Dumitru  Coliu,  Chairman, 
State  Control  Commission;  Col. -Gen.  Leontin  Salajan,  Minister  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  Leonte  Rautu;  Stefan  Voitec,  Deputy  Chairman,  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  Minister  of  Consumer  Goods  Industry.  Important  Ministers,  not  in 
the  Politburo,  are  Gheorghe  Gaston-Marin,  Chairman  of  the  State  Planning 
Commission;  Avram  Bunaciu,  Foreign  Minister;  Gherasim  Popa,  Deputy 
Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers,  and  Minister  of  Heavy  Industry. 

The  first  Constitution  of  the  Rumanian  People’s  Republic,  adopted  on 
13  April  1948,  has  been  superseded  by  the  new  Constitution,  voted  on  24 
Sept.  1952. 

The  peace  treaty  was  signed  in  Paris  on  10  Feb.  1947.  It  fixed  the 
frontiers  as  on  1  Jan.  1941,  with  the  exception  of  the  frontier  with  Hungary, 
which  was  restored  as  on  1  Jan.  1938,  thereby  annulling  the  Vienna  Award. 
The  political  clauses  stipulate  that  the  Rumanian  citizens,  except  fascists, 
shall  enjoy  all  personal  liberties  (freedom  of  expression,  religious  worship, 
political  opinion,  public  meetings,  etc.).  Losses  caused  to  the  Soviet  Union 
were  to  be  made  good  by  the  delivery  over  a  period  of  8  years  beginning  from 
12  Sept.  1944  of  oil  products,  grain,  timber,  seagoing  and  river  craft,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  other  commodities,  to  the  total  value  of  |300m.,  i.e.  one-fifth  of 
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the  damage  caused  by  the  Rumanian  troops.  Rumania  is  to  restore  to  the 
United  Nations  and  their  nationals  all  legal  rights  and  interests  m  Rumama 
as  they  existed  on  1  Sept.  1939  and  to  return  to  them  all  property  situated 
in  Rumania.  For  the  military  and  shipping  clauses,  see  below  under 
Defence  and  Shipping. 

National  flag :  blue,  yeUow,  red  (vertical),  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
republic  in  the  middle. 

National  anthem :  Te  slavim  Rominie,  pamint  parintesc  (We  praise  thee 
fatherland  Rumania). 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  since  1940,  the  area  and  estimated  population 
of  Rumania  on  1  July  of  each  year  are  shown  as  follows : 


Area  in  sq. 

miles  Urban 


1939 

113,884 

3,621,666 

1940 

94,632 

3,109,364 

1941 

75,366 

3,296,979 

1946 

91,671 

3,609,382 

1956  1 

91,699  “ 

5,474,264 

Peb.  1936. 

•  237, 

428  sq.  km. 

Kural  Total 


16,312,136  19,933,802 

13,209,505  16,318,869 

10,254,777  13,551,766 

12,799,485  16,409,367 

12,015,186  17,489,450  * 

•  Estimate,  1  July  1957, 17,829,000. 


Rumania  now  consists  of  16  regions,  16  of  which  bear  the  names  of  their 
respective  capitals.  Bucharest  City  with  its  suburbs  constitutes  an  in¬ 
dependent  administrative  unit. 

Population  Capital 


Region 

Area 
(sq.  km) 

t 

(census  1956 

in  1,000) 

Bacau  . 

13,400 

965 

54 

Baia  Mare 

10,500 

713 

36 

Buouresti 

18,700 

1,571 

1,237 

Cluj 

18,000 

1,269 

155 

Constanta 

16,300 

636 

100 

Craiova . 

20,300 

1,604 

97 

Galat-i  . 

14,800 

1,024 

96 

Hunedoara 

11,000 

hli 

36 

Iasi 

11,100 

934 

113 

Oradea  . 

12,450 

858 

99 

Pitesti  . 

15,800 

1,121 

38 

Ploe^ti  . 

13,100 

1,349 

115 

Stalin  1  . 

12,450 

902 

115 

Suoeava 

13,750 

916 

124 

Timisoara 

21,800 

1,196 

142 

Magyar  Auton.  Region 

13,500 

732 

65  • 

Bucharest  City 

1  Former  Bra?ov  (Kronstadt). 

550 

1,237 

a 

1,237 

TIrgu  Mure? 

The  1956  census  population  of  other  principal  towns  {municipii)  were: 
Arad,  106,457;  Braila,  102,491;  Sibiu  (Hermannstadt),  90,478;  Satu  Mare, 
52,099. 

Vital  statistics,  1967  (per  1,000  population):  Live  births,  22-9;  deaths, 
10-2;  marriages,  22-9;  divorces  (per  1,000  marriages),  162;  stillborn  (per 
1,000  live  births),  17;  infantile  mortality  (per  1,000  live  births),  81. 

The  1956  census  gave  the  following  division  of  the  population  according  to 
nationality  and  (in  brackets)  language:  Rumanian,  14,996,114  (15,080,686); 
Hungarian,  1,587,676  (1,663,700);  German,  384,708  (395,374);  Jewish, 
146,264  (34,337);  Ukrainian,  60,479  (68,252,  including  Ruthenian);  Yugo¬ 
slavs,  46,517  (43,057);  Russians,  38,731  (64,029);  Tatars,  20,469  (20,574); 
Turks,  14,329  (14,228);  Bulgarians,  12,040  (13,189);  others  and  not  stated, 
182,124  (121,024). 
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RELIGION 

The  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church  had  13-67m.  members  in  1960.  It 
adopted  a  new  statute  on  23  Feb.  1949,  under  which  it  is  administered  by 
consultative  organs  (Holy  Synod  and  National  Ecclesiastical  Assembly)  and 
executive  organs  (National  Ecclesiastical  Council  and  Patriarchal  Admini¬ 
stration)  The  Synod  is  formed  by  the  Patriarch  (present  holder  Justinian 
Manna  May  1948),  the  4  Metropolitans  (Hungarian-Walachian,  Moldavia, 
Iransylvama,  Oltenia  and  Banat)  and  all  the  bishops  (Suceava,  Rimnic 
and  Arge§,  Buzau,  Galati,  Arad,  Cluj,  Oradea,  Constanta,  Roman).  There 
are,  m  all,  12  dioceses  with  10,165  priests  and  deacons  and  5,814  monks 
and  nuns  (1958). 

of  Rumania  have  an  Crthodox  Vicariate  at  Timisoara  and  the 
Ukrainians  one  at  Sighet. 

The  Uniate  (Greek  Cathohc)  Church,  which  had  about  l-32m.  members 
severed  its  connexion  with  the  Vatican,  which  dated  from  1698,  and  was 
remcorporated  in  the  Crthodox  Church  on  3  Cct.  1948.  It  had  a  Metro¬ 
politan,  3  bishops  and  1,594  priests  in  1930. 

There  were  6  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  1948,  the  archbishop  of 
Bucharest  and  the  bishops  of  Alba  lulia,  Iasi,  Timisoara  and  Satu  Mare. 
Under  the  Religious  law  of  1948  these  diocese  were  amalgamated  into  the 
archbishopric  of  Bucharesb-Ia?i  and  the  bishopric  of  Alba  lulia.  There 
were  820  priests  and  254  monks  and  nuns  in  1958.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  not  secured  approval  for  a  Statute;  there  is  no  hierarohial 
connexion  with  the  Holy  See. 

The  Calvinists  (780,000)  members)  have  bishoprics  at  Cluj  and  Cradea, 
the  Lutherans  (250,000  members)  a  bishopric  at  Sibiu  and  the  Unitarians  a 
bishopric  at  Cluj.  The  Baptists  (814  communities).  Adventists  (587  com¬ 
munities),  Evangelicals  (165  communities)  and  Pentecostals  (447  com¬ 
munities)  have  formed  a  federation.  The  3  main  Jewish  communities 
(140,000  members)  have  also  formed  a  federation.  The  Moslems  have  a 
Muftiate  at  Constanj.a. 

AH  denominations  are  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Cults. 

The  salaries  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  are  paid  by  the  state. 


EDUCATION 

Primary  education  is  free  and  compulsory;  it  comprises  7  years  through¬ 
out  the  country,  except  in  certain  rural  areas  without,  at  present,  sufficient 
schools  and  teachers. 

In  1957—58  education  at  all  levels  (including  evening  and  correspondence 
classes)  comprised  6,640  kindergartens  with  10,467  teachers  and  281,141 
children;  16,131  ‘general  culture’  schools  (11,399  4-year,  4,284  7-year,  448 
11-year  schools)  with  90,914  teachers  and  1,975,269  pupils;  13  teachers’ 
training  schools  with  2,683  pupils;  220  secondary  technical  schools  with 
2,270  teachers  and  31,220  pupils;  408  vocational  schools  with  5,303  teachers 
and  92,734  apprentices. 

There  are  4  universities:  In  Bucharest,  founded  in  1864;  in  Jassy, 
(Iasi),  founded  in  1860;  in  Cluj  (with  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Tirgu 
Muref)  and  Timisoara,  founded  in  1945.  The  98  faculties  of  those  imiver- 
sities  had,  in  1957-58,  8,982  professors  and  assistants  and  80,919  students 
(including  920  foreigners).  The  Rumanian  Academy  of  Sciences  had,  at 
the  end  of  1957,  68  research  institutes,  with  a  staff  of  13,000. 

National  mhiorities  were  taught  in  16  languages  in  3,260  schools  and  at 
Cluj  University  (in  Hungarian).  The  German  minority  (2-2%  of  the  total 
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population)  had,  in  1957-58,  264  elementary  and  11  secondary  schools,  a 
theological  college  (in  Sibiu)  and  about  115  ‘sections’  attached  to  Rumanian 
schools  of  various  grades. 

A  spelling  reform  was  introduced  in  1954. 

Newspapers.  There  were,  in  1957,  31  daily  newspapers,  including  7 
in  languages  of  national  minorities. 

Cinemas.  There  were,  in  1957,  392  cinemas,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
142,600. 

JUSTICE 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  18  regional  courts  and  the 
people’s  comts.  In  principle,  people’s  assessors  participate  in  all  court  trials, 
collaborating  with  the  judges.  The  Procurator-General  of  the  Rumanian 
People’s  Repubhc  exercises  ‘supreme  supervisory  power  to  ensme  the 
observance  of  the  law’  by  all  authorities,  central  and  local,  and  all  citizens. 
The  Procurator’s  Office  and  its  organs  are  independent  of  any  organs  of 
justice  or  administration,  and  only  responsible  to  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  (which  appoints  the  Procurator-General  for  6  years)  and  to  the 
Presidium  and  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Private  legal  practice  has  been 
abohshed  as  from  1  April  1960,  and  all  lawyers  have  been  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 


FINANCE 


Ordinary  revenue 
1963 

Revenue  .  .  38,782 

Expenditure  ,  35,638 


and  expenditure  (in  Im,  new  lei)  for  calendar  years: 


1954 

1956 

1956 

1967 

1968 

1969' 

41,413 

44,487 

42,474 

45,202-6 

46,300 

51,833 

38,362 

42,916 

41,935 

43,854-3 

44,700 

61,033 

‘  Estimates. 


In  1968  the  ‘socialist  sector’  furnished  90%  of  the  revenue;  direct  taxes, 
9-8%.  Main  items  of  expenditure:  National  economy,  26,505m.;  social 
and  cultural,  11,291m.;  national  defence,  3,700m.;  administration,  1,439m. 

The  revenues  of  the  local  and  regional  councils  amounted  to  8,004m.  lei 
in  1957,  of  which  688m.  lei  were  allocations  from  the  national  budget; 
expenditure  totalled  7,603m.  lei. 

Rumania’s  external  debts  consist  of  pre-war  obligations  and  those 
stipulated  in  the  peace  treaty;  the  greater  part  is  in  process  of  liquidation. 


DEFENCE 

The  mihtary  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty  allow  {a)  Land  Army,  including 
frontier  troops,  of  120,000  men;  (6)  A.A.  artillery  of  6,000  men;  (c)  Air 
Force  of  160  aircraft,  of  which  not  more  than  100  may  be  of  combat  type. 
Personnel  strength  8,000 ;  (d)  Navy  of  15,000  tons;  personnel  6,000. 

At  the  end  of  1966  the  Rumanian  armed  forces  were  reported  to  consist 
of  310,000  men  in  the  Army  and  para-military  forces  (frontier  troops, 
internal-security  troops,  mditia,  mihtary  firemen,  labour  troops). 

Units  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  imder  one  of  the  3  mihtary 
regions  of  la^i,  Bucharest  and  Cluj.  There  are  3  army  corps,  each  made  up 
of  3  infantry  divisions  and  supporting  tank,  artiUery,  engineer  and  recon¬ 
naissance  elements.  There  are  also  2  mountain  divisions  at  Ttrgu  Mure? 
and  Sinaia,  2  tank  divisions  at  Bucharest  and  Lipova,  2  motorized  divisions 
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and  an  independent  artillery  division  at  Tecuoi.  The  A.  A.  artillery  consists 
of  14  regiments. 

In  1957  there  were  4  old  destroyers,  3  submarines,  a  minelayer,  4  patrol 
vessels  (2  torpedo  boats,  2  giinboats),  4  motor  torpedo  boats,  a  submarine 
depot  ship  {Constanta),  2  yachts  and  a  sail  training  ship.  The  Danube  force 
comprised  some  small  craft.  Headquarters  of  the  Danube  flotilla  and  main 
river  port  is  Braila.  The  naval  school  is  in  Constan^ia. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  reorganized  under  Russian  supervision.  It  is 
believed  to  have  almost  20,000  officers  and  men,  with  350  operational 
aircraft.  These  are  organized  into  3  fighter  regiments,  each  made  up  of  6 
12-plane  squadrons  of  MiG-15  and  MiG-17  jet-fighters;  one  regiment  of 
11-28  twin-jet  tactical  bombers,  a  transport  group  and  helicopter  and  train¬ 
ing  units. 

The  Soviet  occupation  forces  left  Rumania  in  July  1958. 


PRODUCTION 

A  6-year  plan,  covering  the  years  1961-55,  was  enacted  by  the  National 
Assembly  on  15  Dec.  1950.  The  actual  production  figures  were  as  follows: 


Product  1950 

Crude  oil  (1,000  metric  tons)  .  .  5,047 

Electric  energy  (Im.  kwh.)  .  .  2,113 

Pig-iron  (1,000  metric  tons)  .  .  320 

Steel  (1,000  metric  tons)  .  .  .  555 

Coal  (1,000  metric  tons)  .  .  ■  3,893 

Natural  gas  (1,000  cu.  metres)  .  .  1,950 

Bread  grains  (1,000  metric  tons)  .  2,219 

Maize  (1,000  metric  tons)  .  .  2,101 

Sugar  beet  1,000  metric  tons)  .  .  633 


1952 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

8,002 

9,741 

10,655 

10,920 

11,180 

2,886 

3,697 

4,340 

4,930 

6,440 

381 

429 

670 

683 

686 

698 

628 

766 

779 

864 

5,224 

6.556 

6,104 

6,472 

7,065 

2,974 

3,629 

3,972 

4,374 

4,633 

2,975 

2,140 

3,006 

2,436 

4,662 

2,520 

4,953 

6,876 

3,932 

6,338 

890 

1,408 

2,000 

1,619 

2,043 

The  second  5-year  plan  (1966-60)  has  considerably  increased  all  targets. 
The  production  scheduled  for  1960  is:  Crude  oil,  13-6m.  tons;  methane 
gas,  10,000m.  cu.  metres ;  casing-head  gas,  2,300m.  cu.  metres ;  electricity, 
8,000m.  kwh.;  coal,  ll-ll-6m.  tons;  pig-iron,  l-16m.  tons;  steel,  l-6m. 
tons;  cement,  3-6m.  tons;  wheat  and  rye,  5'5m.  tons;  maize,  8-9m.  tons. 

Concurrently  with  the  general  planning  in  Rumania,  there  also  runs 
the  10-year  electrification  plan  (1951-60).  The  development  of  installed 
power,  740,000  kw.  in  1950,  is  to  reach  2’6m.  kw.  by  1960.  By  the  end  of 
1955,  1,600  villages  (out  of  a  total  of  13,324)  h^  been  equipped  with 
electricity;  this  compared  with  450  in  1950.  By  1960,  30%  of  the  installed 
power  is  to  be  provided  by  hydro-electric  stations. 


Agriculture.  The  distribution  of  the  soil  of  Rumania  in  1966  was  as 
follows  (in  1,000  hectares):  Ploughed  land,  9,680;  meadows  and  pasture, 
4,417;  vineyards  and  fruit  trees,  496;  forests,  6,113. 

Livestock,  6  Feb.  1958,  was  l-3m.  horses,  4-47m.  cattle,  3-25m.  pigs, 
10-37m.  sheep  and  0-6m.  goats. 

On  1  Nov.  1958  there  were  15,723  collective  farms,  with  l-7m.  families, 
cultivating  3-8m.  hectares.  There  were  240  machine  and  tractor  stations 
with  20,844  tractors  (in  16-h.p.  units).  The  socialist  sector  represents  about 
65%  of  the  agricultural  area. 

Mining.  All  resources  of  the  subsoil  which  were  formerly  in  private 
hands,  and  virtually  aU  manufacturing  or  processing  enterprises  of  import¬ 
ance  in  Rumania — as  well  as  banking,  insurance,  mining,  transportation  and 
telecommunication  enterprises — were  nationahzed  by  a  law  published  12 
June  1948  effective  immediately. 
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The  principal  minerals  are  salt,  coal,  lignite,  iron  and  copper  ores, 
petroleum  and  natural  gas.  Petroleum  wells  are  worked  in  the  Prahova 
valley,  Moldavia,  Oltenia  and  the  Pitesti  area.  The  saltmines  are  situated 
in  the  region  of  the  lower  Carpathians,  from  Pukovina  to  the  west  of  Oltenia, 
an  area  of  over  250  sq.  miles.  Saltmining  has  been  a  state  monopoly  since 
1863;  production  in  1958  was  Im.  metric  tons,  of  which  about  one-quarter 
was  exported.  Output  of  iron  ore  in  1967  was  644,500  metric  tons;  1956, 
694,000  metric  tons.  Production  of  manganese  ore,  1957,  265,300  metric 
tons;  lead,  1956,  10,890  metric  tons;  metallurgical  coke,  1957,  435,450 
metric  tons;  silver,  1957,  643,000  fine  oz. 

iTidustry,  The  1957  output  of  selected  industrial  products  was  (in 
metric  tons):  Chemical  fertilizers,  18,225;  washing  soda,  67,486;  caustic 
soda.  33,487;  paper,  113,554;  cement,  2-4m.;  sugar,  185,351;  edible  oils, 
57,930;  butter,  6,604.  Fabrics  (in  Im.  sq.  metres):  Cotton,  188;  woollen, 
28-7;  silk,  17;  linen  and  hemp,  13.  Radio  sets,  112,982;  bicycles,  61,100; 
sewing  machines,  30,614;  gramophones,  13,300. 

COMMERCE 

A  decree  published  on  6  May  1948  brought  practically  all  of  Rumania’s 
domestic  and  foreign  trade  under  state  control.  Since  1949,  four-fifths  of 
the  external  trade  has  been  with  Soviet  countries  (1962,  86%  ;  1964,  80%  ; 
1955,  79%;  1956,  78%;  1957,75%). 

Rumania’s  trade  with  West  European  countries  was  (in  US$lm.): 
Imports,  1965,  64'4;  1956,  64"1.  Exports,  1955,  94'8;  1956,  118'4. 

Total  trade  between  Rumania  and  U.K.  for  6  years  (British  Board  of 
Trade  returns)  in  £  sterling : 

1954  1955  1966  1957  1958 

Imports  to  IT.K.  .  .  2,187,417  3,487,879  1,824,629  999,673  2,064,418 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  1,165,343  1,119,463  1,235,003  1,462,634  1,009,363 

Be-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  1,466,137  1,883,757  1,270,355  1,818,473  552,979 

The  U.S.A.  declared  terminated  their  1930  commercial  agreement  with 
Rumania,  as  from  27  July  1951.  On  1  Sept.  1951  U.S.A.  suspended  all 
tariff  concessions  to  Rumania  and  other  Soviet-bloc  coimtries. 

As  a  result  of  her  industrialization,  it  is  claimed  that  Rumania’s  exports 
comprised,  in  1956,  19-6%  finished  goods,  and  her  imports,  43%  finished 
goods.  In  1938  the  respective  percentages  were  2%  and  76%. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  For  the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube,  from  1856  to 
1943,  see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1952,  p.  1326. 

The  peace  treaty  of  10  Feb.  1947  stipulates  that  navigation  on  the 
Danube  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  nationals,  mercantile  vessels  and  trade 
of  all  states,  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

The  main  ports  are  Constanta  on  the  Black  Sea  and  Braila  and  Galati  on 
the  Danube.  The  largest  shipyard  is  at  Gala(.i. 

In  1957,  sea-going  transport  totalled  914m.  ton-km;  river  transport, 
548m.  ton-km. 

Railways.  Railway  history  in  Rumania  begins  in  1854.  The  length  of 
Rumanian  state  railways  (4  ft  8J  in.  gauge)  in  1955  was  7,610  miles,  of 
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which  some  400  miles  were  double-track.  Rail  transport  in  1967  was 
16,120m.  ton-km. 

Roods.  There  were  in  Nov.  1958,  76,000  km  of  roads,  including  9,700  km 
of  national  roads. 

A  road-rail  bridge  across  the  Danube  between  Giurgiu  and  Ruse  (Bul¬ 
garia)  was  opened  in  June  1954.  Road  transport  in  1957  was  375m.  ton-km. 

Post.  In  1944  there  were  94,189  miles  of  telegraph  wire  and  cable  and 
91,327  miles  of  telephone  wire.  Number  of  telephones  in  1955,  418,000. 
Radio  receiving  sets,  in  1949,  226,000. 

Aviation.  TAROM  (Transporturi  Aeriene  Romine),  the  state  airline, 
operates  aU  internal  services,  and  also  services  to  and  from  Berhn,  Prague, 
Vienna,  Stockholm  and  Belgrade.  Bucharest  is  also  served  by  SABENA 
(Belgian  Air  Lines)  which  operates  a  service  to  and  from  Brussels;  AERO¬ 
FLOT  (U.S.S.R.),  to  and  from  Moscow  and  Sofia;  East  German  Lufthansa, 
to  and  from  Berlin;  CSA  (Czechoslovakia),  to  and  from  Prague;  MALEV 
(Hungary),  to  and  from  Budapest. 

Bucharest  airport  is  at  Baneasa  (4J  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city). 
Air  transport  in  1957  totalled  870,000  ton-km. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  unit  of  the  monetary  system  is  the  leu,  pi.  Zei  (of  100  hani). 

On  1  Feb.  1964  the  gold  content  of  the  leu  was  changed  to  0'148112 
gramme  of  fine  gold,  and  the  exchange  rate  was  fixed  at  1-5  lei  for  1  Soviet 
rouble,  16'8  lei  for  £1  and  6  lei  for  US$1. 

On  1  June  1957  the  exchange  rate  was  again  altered  for  ‘  non-commercial 
payments’  to  0-97  lei  for  1  rouble.  On  1  July  1957  the  State  Bank  an¬ 
nounced  a  100%  premium  for  ‘non-commercial  transactions’  in  some 
foreign  currencies  (including  the  US$  and  the  £  sterling);  although  the 
ofScial  value  is  stiU  £1  =  16-8  lei,  visiting  tourists  and  business  men  can 
obtain  lei  at  the  rate  of  £1  =  33-6  lei. 

New  legal  tender  consists  of  bank-notes  in  the  denominations  of  10,  25 
and  100  lei  issued  by  the  State  Bank,  Treasury  bills  of  State  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  of  1  leu,  3  lei  and  5  lei. 

The  majority  of  Rumanian  banks,  including  the  partly  British-owned 
Bank  of  Rumania,  were  dissolved  by  the  Government  on  13  Aug.  1948. 

The  National  Bank  of  Rumania  (founded  in  1880)  was  transformed  into 
the  Bank  of  the  Rumanian  People’s  Republic  on  13  Nov.  1948.  The  new 
bank  is  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  half  of  its  net  profits  is 
being  allotted  to  the  State  budget.  There  are  also  a  Bank  of  Investments 
and  an  Agricultural  Bank,  both  state -owned. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  for  weights  and  measures  was  introduced  in  1876. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Rumania  in  Great  Britain  (4  Palace  Green,  W.8) 

Minister.  Petre  Balaceanu  (accredited  28  Nov.  1957). 

Counsellor.  Andrei  Sandru. 

First  Secretaries.  Gavril  Gabor;  Gheorghe  Marcu  {Commercial). 

Military  Attache.  Col.  Mihail  V.  Gavrilovici. 

Economic  Secretary.  Dumitru  Diaconescu. 
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Rumania  also  maintains  embassies  in  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Cbina,  Czecbo- 
slovakia,  German  Democratic  Republic,  Greece,  Hungary,  India,  Iraq, 
Mongolia,  North  Korea,  Poland,  Sudan,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab 
Republic,  Vietminh,  Yugoslavia;  legations  in  Afghanistan,  Argentina, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  France, 
Iceland,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  U.S.A.,  Uruguay,  Yemen. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Rumania 

Minister.  R.  D.  J.  Scott  Fox,  C.M.G.  (appointed  4  Nov.  1958). 

First  Secretary.  A.  J.  Wilton,  M.C. 

Military  AttacM.  Col.  L.  Curtis,  M.C. 

Air  Attache.  Group  Capt.  J.  W.  Appleton. 

There  is  a  consular  representative  at  Bucharest. 

Books  of  Reference 

Peace  Treaty  with  Rumania^  10  Feb.,  1947,  Omd.  7486 
Constitution  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Repiiblic.  [Bucharest],  1963 
Beza,  Marcii,  The  Rumanian  Church.  London,  1943 

Oretzianu,  A.  (ed.),  Captive  Rumania.  A  decade  of  Soviet  rule.  New  York  and  London,  1967 

Enciclopedia  Romdnili.  4  vola.  Bucharest,  1938—43 

Fisoher-Galati,  S.  (ed.)j  Romania.  New  York  and  London,  1956 

Jordan,  0.  N.,  The  Romanian  Oil  Indmtry.  New  York  XJuiv.  Press,  1955 

Kormos,  0.,  Rumania.  (British  Survey  Handbooks,  No.  2.)  Cambridge,  1944 

Sch6nki*on,  M.,  Dictionar  romdn-englez.  Craiova,  1950 


SAN  MARINO 

The  independent  Republic  of  San  Marino  is  embraced  in  the  area  of  Italy. 
A  treaty  of  friendship  with  Italy  was  concluded  28  June  1897,  and  last 
renewed  on  29  April  1953.  The  repubhc  has  extradition  treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  the  Netherlands  and  U.S.A. 

By  treaty  of  22  March  1862  San  Marino  is  united  in  a  customs  union 
with  Italy. 

National  flag :  sky-blue  and  white  (horizontal). 

The  frontier  line  is  38-6  km  in  length,  area  is  68-4  sq.  km  and  the  census 
population  (1953)  13,600. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Grand  Council  of  60  members 
elected  every  5  years  by  popular  vote,  2  of  whom  are  appointed  every 
6  months  to  act  as  regents  (Capitani  reggenti).  The  elections  held  on  14 
Aug.  1955  strengthened  the  coahtion  of  Communists  (19)  and  left-wing 
Socialists  (16)  against  the  opposition  (23  Christian  Democrats  and  2  Demo¬ 
cratic  Socialists),  but  in  1957  defections  from  the  Communist  Party  led  to  a 
bloodless  revolution  which  left  the  Christian  Democrats  in  power.  Women 
were  given  the  vote  in  1958. 

The  regents  exercise  executive  power  together  with  the  Council  of  State 
{Consiglio  di  Stato),  which  comprises  10  departments.  Other  organs  of 
government  are  the  Consiglio  dei  XII  (juridical  authority)  and  various 
commissions  for  art,  sports,  tourism,  etc.  There  are  36  elementary  schools, 
a  technical  school  and  a  high  school,  the  diplomas  of  which  are  recognized 
by  Itahan  universities.  Civil  marriage  was  legalized  in  Sept.  1953. 
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The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1  April  1957-31  March  1968 
balanced  at  853m.  hre.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  33m.  lire. 

The  militia  consists  of  all  able-bodied  citizens  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
66,  with  the  exception  of  teachers  and  students.  The  chief  exports  are 
wine,  woollen  goods,  hides,  ceramics  and  the  building  stone  quarried  on 
Mount  Titano.  Italian  and  Vatican  City  currency  is  in  general  use,  but  the 
republic  issues  its  own  coins  and  postage  stamps. 

San  Marino  is  connected  with  Rimini  by  an  electric  railway  (32  km) 
and  a  bus  service. 

Consul-Oeneral  in  London.  G.  T.  MacEwan  (37-39  High  Holborn,  W.C.l). 
There  is  a  consular  representative  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

British  Consul-General  (resides  at  Florence).  I.  McMaster. 

Books  of  Reference 

INPORMATION.  Blrezione  Nobile  OoUegio  Beiluzzi,  San  Marino. — Bnte  Turifltico  Govema- 
tivo. 

Fattori,  M.,  Ricordi  Stotci  della  Republibca  di  San  Marino^  5th  ed.  Folingo,  1911 
Johnson,  V.  W.,  Two  Quaint  Republics,  Andorra  and  San  Marino.  Boston,  1913 
Luke,  H,,  In  the  Margin  of  History.  London,  1933 

Valdausa,  Marchese  De  Liveri  Di,  Lihro  D'Oro  della  Repubblica  di  San  Marino.  Poligno,  1914 


SAUDI  ARABIA 

al-Mamt,aka  al-‘Aeabiya  as-SaVdiya 

Saudi  Aeabia  is  a  sovereign,  unitary  kingdom.  It  was  founded  by  Abdul- 
Aziz  ibn  Abdur-Rahman  al-Faisal  A1  Sa’ud,  G.C.B.,  G.C.I.E.  (bom  about 
1880;  died  9  Nov.  1953),  who  had  been  proclaimed  King  of  the  Hejaz  on 
8  Jan.  1926  and  had  in  1927  changed  his  title  of  Sultan  of  Nejd  and  its 
dependencies  to  that  of  king,  thus  becoming  ‘King  of  the  Hejaz  and  of 
Nejd  and  its  Dependencies.’  On  20  May  1927  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Jedda  between  Great  Britain  and  Ibn  Sa’ud,  by  which  the  former  recognized 
the  complete  independence  of  the  dominions  of  the  latter.  The  name  of 
the  state  was  changed  to  ‘The  Saudi  Arabian  Kingdom’  by  decree  of  18 
Sept.  1932. 

In  Nov.  1937  a  general  agreement  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Yemen 
concerning  the  settlement  of  disputes  was  ratified,  and  an  agreement 
regarding  the  delimitation  of  the  frontiers  was  negotiated.  In  March  1963 
the  treaty  of  Taif,  first  signed  with  the  Yemen  in  May  1934,  was  extended 
for  20  lunar  years. 

In  1942  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  British  Government,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Shaikh  of  Kuwait,  signed  agreements  for  friendship  and  neighbourly 
relations,  for  the  extradition  of  offenders  and  for  the  regulation  of  trade 
between  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait. 

Reigning  King.  Saud  ibn  Abdul-Aziz,  bom  1902,  succeeded  his  father 
on  9  Nov.  1953.  Croum  Prince.  Emir  Faisal,  brother  of  the  King,  Viceroy 
of  Hejaz,  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Royal  flag:  green,  with  white  crossed  swords  and  the  Koranic  text 
‘  There  is  no  God  but  God  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet  ’  in  white  Arabic 
characters. 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  CONSTITUTION.  For  a  short  account  of  the 
rise  of  the  Wahhahis  under  Ibn  Sa’ud,  and  of  the  latter’s  conquest  of  Hejaz, 
see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1929,  pp.  645-47.  The  dual  character  of 
the  state  is  maintained  provisionally,  and  there  are  stLU  two  capitals,  Mecca 
and  Riyadh.  In  May  1958  a  ‘Cabinet  system’  was  instituted  by  royal 
decree;  effective  power  devolves  upon  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  the  Emir  Faisal. 

It  was  proposed  in  1932  to  provide  a  single  constitution  for  the  whole 
country.  This  has  not  yet  been  done,  and  the  Hejaz  is  stiU  technically 
governed  under  a  ‘constitution’  issued  on  29  Aug.  1926  and  subsequently 
amended.  The  rehgious  law  of  Islam  is  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and 
is  administered  by  religious  courts,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  chief  judge, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  Department  of  Sharia  (legal)  Affairs.  The  con¬ 
stitution  also  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  certain  advisory  councils,  com¬ 
prising  a  consultative  Legislative  Assembly  in  Mecca,  municipal  councils 
in  each  of  the  towns  of  Mecca,  Medina  and  Jedda,  and  village  and  tribal 
councils  throughout  the  provinces.  The  members  of  these  councils  consist 
of  chief  officials  and  of  notables  nominated  or  approved  of  by  the  King. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  frontiers  of  the  Hejaz  are  not 
sufficiently  definite  to  allow  of  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  area, 
which  probably  does  not  exceed  150,000  sq.  miles.  The  population  is  prob¬ 
ably  about  2m. ;  Mecca,  the  capital,  is  said  to  have  120,000-150,000 ;  Jedda, 
80,000-120,000;  Medina,  30,000-50,000,  and  Taif,  30,000.  The  chief  port 
is  Jedda,  the  seaport  of  Mecca;  ports  of  less  importance  are  Yenbo,  El 
Wejh,  Rabigh,  Lith  and  Kunfida.  Taif,  about  5,200  ft  above  sea-level  and 
some  60  miles  from  Mecca,  is  a  summer  resort. 

The  population  of  Nejd  is  about  4m.  The  largest  towns  are :  Riyadh, 
the  capital  (about  150,000),  Buraida  (30,000-50,000),  Anaiza  (26,000- 
40,000),  Hufuf  (100,000),  Hail,  Jauf  and  Sakaka. 

Slavery.  Slave  trading  flourishes,  with  Mecca  as  the  central  market. 
A  royal  decree  of  2  Oct.  1936  authorized  slave  trading  by  traders  licensed 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  same  decree  regulates  the  conditions 
and  rights  of  slaves.  The  influx  of  American  oil  royalties  has  greatly 
increased  the  demand  for,  and  price  of,  slaves  ($400  for  a  man,  $1,200  for  a 
girl,  in  1956)  and  correspondingly  diminished  their  prospect  of  buying  their 
freedom. 

PRODUCTION.  Medina  produces  excellent  dates  in  abimdance ;  Taif 
and  other  oases  in  the  moimtains  and  valleys  produce  honey  and  a  fair 
variety  of  fruit :  while  Beduin  products  are  hides,  wool,  charcoal  and  clarified 
butter.  There  are  also  some  mineral  deposits,  including  gold,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  now  being  worked.  The  exports  of  the  Hejaz  are  insignificant, 
and  the  country  depends  for  existence  almost  entirely  on  revenues  derived 
from  oil  operations  near  the  Persian  Gulf  coast.  The  annual  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  brings  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  from  abroad  each  year. 

The  products  of  Nejd  are  dates,  wheat,  barley,  coffee,  hmes,  henna, 
pearls,  hides,  wool,  oil,  clarified  butter  (saman  or  ghi)  and  abaas  (Arab  cloaks), 
besides  camels,  horses,  donkeys  and  sheep. 

Oil  operations  are  carried  out  by  the  Arabian  American  Oil  Co.  (Aramco) 
owned  by  U.S.  interests.  Crude  oil  production  was  39m.  long  tons  in  1952, 
46m.  in  1954,  47m.  in  1955,  48m.  in  1956,  48-lm.  in  1957,  49-2m.  in  1958. 
The  operating  centre  is  at  Dhahran,  and  the  principal  oilfield  is  at  Abqaiq; 
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the  next  most  important  producers  are  at  Ain  Dar  and  the  Dammam  oil¬ 
field,  where  the  original  discovery  of  oU  was  made  in  1936.  Several  other 
oilfields,  notably  the  great  Ghawar  field  south  of  Ain  Dar  and  the  ofiFshore 
wells  of  Safaniya,  are  being  developed.  Some  crude  oil  is  refined  in  a  large 
refinery  at  Ras  Tanura,  and  some  is  transported  by  pipeline  to  Bahrain 
Island,  for  refining  there.  Crude  oil  is  also  shipped  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  addition,  some  15m.  long  tons  of  crude  oil  is  annually  transported  along 
the  Trans- Arabian  Pipeline  system  (TAPline.)  This  1,068-mile  long  pipe¬ 
line  connects  the  oilfields  to  a  Mediterranean  oil  port  at  Saida  :  it  came  into 
operation  at  the  end  of  1950.  The  fine  is  operated  partly  by  Aramco  and 
partly  by  the  associated  Trans- Arabian  Pipe  Line  Company.  Saudi  Arabian 
oil  reserves  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  the  rate  of  production 
per  well  is  exceptionally  high.  In  addition  to  the  oil-producing  areas  where 
Aramco  works,  other  American  interests  have  secured  a  concession  of  Saudi 
Arabia’s  oil  rights  m  the  Kuwait/Saudi  Arabia  Neutral  Zone.  Here  first 
shipments  began  in  1954. 

In  1958  a  Japanese  concern  obtained  concessions  for  both  the  Saudi  and 
Kuwait  half-shares  in  the  Neutral  Zone  offshore. 

A  water  supply  for  Jedda,  built  by  a  British  firm,  was  completed  in 
1947;  a  new  pipeline,  completed  in  1954,  at  least  doubles  the  existing 
supply.  A  hospital  at  Riyadh  (completed  1956)  has  400  beds.  Such  under¬ 
takings  have  been  largely  financed  out  of  oil  revenues,  which  have  also 
permitted  Saudi  Arabia  to  embark  on  numerous  other  economic  and  social 
projects.  In  addition,  the  companies  carrying  on  oil  operations  have  pro¬ 
vided  mescal,  educational  and  other  services,  and  have  assisted  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  important  irrigation  projects  which  have  resulted  in  the  bringing 
into  cultivation  of  thousands  of  acres  of  desert  land. 

Production  of  gold,  1954  was  34,298  fine  oz. 

FINANCE.  The  budget  for  1958  envisaged  revenue,  SRl,500m.  and 
expenditure,  SRl,375m.  The  budget  for  1959  balanced  at  SRl,410m. 
Nearly  90%  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  the  oil  industry  (including 
income  tax  payments  by  Aramco). 

The  oil  royalties,  paid  by  the  American  Oil  Company,  have  greatly 
increased  the  revenue  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government,  which  has  risen 
from  about  £3m.  in  1938  to  about  £110m.  in  1954.  Since  Jan.  1950  Saudi 
Arabia  has  had  a  60/50  share  in  oil  profits. 


COMMERCE.  Exports,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  oil,  were  estimated 
at  £270m.  in  1955,  and  £278m.  in  1956.  Imports  f.o.b.  totalled  £40m.  in 
1964,  £59m.  in  1955  and  £60m.  in  1956.  The  United  States  is  by  far  the 
largest  supplier,  principally  of  foodstuffs,  machinery,  chemicals  and  cars. 
The  chief  imports  are  piece-goods,  cereals,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  motor 
vehicles  and  building  materials. 

Total  trade  with  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Ee-exports  from  U.K. 


1964 

1966 

1966 

1957 

1968 

1,792,111 

3,158,669 

6,044,881 

6,534,860 

7,478,906 

6,713,766 

7,814,092 

9,076,294 

7,561,822 

7,979,679 

15,311 

76,385 

46,797 

25,522 

64,640 

DEFENCE.  For  defence  King  Sa’ud  dejiends  mainly  on  a  small  regular 
army  in  the  Hejaz.  In  1937  a  Ministry  of  Defence  and  a  training  school 
for  officers  were  estabUshed.  British  Military  and  Civil  Air  Missions  helped 
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in  training  the  Army  and  civil  aviation  from  1947  to  1951.  The  United 
States  now  maintains  a  Military  Mission  (with  an  Air  Force  element)  and 
in  Jan.  1957  obtained  a  6-year  lease  of  the  base  of  Dhahran.  There  was  also 
an  Egyptian  military  mission  until  March  1958. 

The  Air  Force  began  as  a  small  army  support  imit  in  1923  and  has  been 
built  up  considerably  with  British  and  U.S.  assistance  since  1950.  Current 
equipment  includes  a  small  number  of  F-86F  Sabre  fighters,  T-33A  jet 
advanced  trainers,  T-34  Mentor  basic  trainers,  B-26  Invader  piston-engined 
tactical  bombers  and  C-123  Provider  twin-engined  transports  of  U.S.  design; 
4  Vampire  fighter-bombers  presented  by  the  Egyptian  Government;  and 
Chipmunk  primary  trainers  from  the  U.K.  The  main  bases  are  at  Riyadh 
and  Jedda. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  The  ports  of  Dammam  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Jedda  on  the  Red  Sea  have  deep-water  piers. 

Roads.  There  are  no  roads,  properly  so  called,  in  the  Hejaz,  except  the 
roads  from  Jedda  to  Mecca  and  from  Jedda  to  Medina,  which  are  asphalted 
throughout.  There  is  also  a  track  from  Mecca  eastward  through  Riyadh  to 
Uqair  and  Dhahran  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  distance  of  829  miles,  which  is 
used  for  motor  transport.  Motor  cars  can  travel  between  Riyadh  and 
Kuwait,  Riyadh  and  Hail,  Jauf  and  the  northern  frontier  towns,  Jedda  and 
HaU,  and  between  Jedda  and  Jizan  and  Sabya. 

Railways.  A  railway  from  Riyadh  to  Dammam  on  the  Persian  Gulf  via 
Dhahran  and  the  oilfields  Abqaiq,  Ithmaniya  (near  Hofuf)  and  Haradh  was 
completed  in  Oct.  1951.  That  section  of  the  Hejaz  Railway  which  is  in 
Saudi  Arabian  territory  is  not  now  in  working  order. 

Telephone.  Jedda,  Mecca  and  Taif  are  linked  by  telephone,  Jedda  and 
Cairo  by  radio-telephone.  An  international  radio-telephone  station  at 
Riyadh  was  opened  in  1956.  Number  of  telephones  (1957),  13,835. 

Aviation.  Saudi  Arabian  Air  Lines,  a  government-owned  company 
managed  by  Trans-World  Airlines,  operates  regular  internal  air  services,  a 
thrice-weekly  service  to  Cairo  and  a  twice-weekly  service  to  Beirut,  as  well 
as  special  flights  for  pilgrims.  The  pilots  are  mainly  Americans,  with  a 
growing  number  of  Saudi  Arabian  co-pUots.  The  main  airports  are  at 
Jedda,  Dhahran  and  Riyadh. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  legal  monetary  unit  is  the  rial,  a 
silver  coin  containing  0'34  oz.  fine.  The  exchange  rate  of  the  rial  against 
sterling  remains  fairly  steady  at  about  10 J  to  the  £,  -with  minor  seasonal 
fluctuations.  There  are  silvor  coins  for  J,  ^  and  1  rial,  and  a  nickel  guerche, 
22  of  which  (or  11  for  certain  official  payments  including  Customs  duties) 
equal  1  rial. 

There  is  no  official  paper  currency,  although  since  the  1963  pilgrimage 
paper  ‘  pilgrims’  receipts  ’  in  denominations  of  6  and  10  rials  partially 
backed  by  coin  reserves  held  by  the  Saudi  Arabian  Monetary  Agency  have 
been  generally  accepted  into  circulation.  For  higher  denominations  the 
Saudi  gold  guinea  (of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  British  sovereign) 
is  the  official  currency,  although  now  seldom  seen;  most  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  because  of  skilful  repficas  circulating  on  the  market.  The  genuine 
Saudi  sovereign  has  a  fixed  rate  of  40  rials  (about  £4). 

Branches  of  the  Netherlands  Trading  Society  of  Amsterdam,  the  Banque 
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de  I’Indochine,  the  British  Bank  of  the  Middle  East,  the  Arab  Bank  (of 
Jerusalem),  the  Banque  de  Caire,  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan  and  the 
Banque  du  Liban  et  d’Outremer  conduct  banking  business  in  Jedda. 
The  Banque  de  ITndoehine,  the  British  Bank  of  the  Middle  East,  the 
Netherlan^  Trading  Society,  the  Banque  de  Caire  and  the  Arab  Bank  have 
branches  in  A1  Khobar  and  Dammam ;  the  last  two  banks  have  also 
branches  in  Riyadh.  The  locally-controlled  National  Commercial  Bank  has 
branches  in  Jedda,  Mecca,  Taif,  Medina,  Riyadh,  A1  Khobar  and  Dammam, 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES  * 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Saudi  Arabia 
were  broken  off  with  effect  from  11  Nov.  1956. 

Afghanistan,  Egypt,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  Sudan,  Syria  and 
U.S.A.  maintain  embassies  and  the  following  powers  maintain  legations  at 
Jedda;  Belgium,  Germany,  India,  Indonesia,  Italy,  Jordan  and  Turkey. 
Ethiopia  and  Thailand  are  represented  by  consuls-general.  Nationalist  China 
by  a  consul,  and  Finland,  Greece  and  the  Netherlands  by  honorary  consuls. 

Books  of  Reference 

Dickson,  H.  E.  P.,  The  Arah  of  the  Desert.  London,  1949 

Doughty,  0.  M.,  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta.  2  vols.  New  definitive  edition.  London,  1936 

Gamy,  G.  de,  Arabia  Phoenix.  London,  1946. — Arabian  Journal.  London,  1960 

Guarmani,  Carlo,  Northern  Najd.  London,  1938 

Ingrams,  H.,  Ar^ia  and  the  Isles.  2nd  ed.  London,  1952 

Lewis,  B,,  Handbook  of  Diplomatic  and  Political  Arabic.  London,  1947 

Meulen,  D.  van  der,  The  Wells  of  Ibn  Sa^ud.  London,  1957 
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Estado  Espanol 

The  Spanish  State  was  established  by  General  Franco’s  victory  on  1  April 
1939.  For  a  short  acooimt  of  the  Civil  War  in  Spain,  17  July  1936  to 
28  March  1939,  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1939,  pp.  1325-26. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  CONSTITUTION 

On  1  Feb.  1938  the  first  civil  government  was  proclaimed,  with  General 
Franco,  possessing  dictatorial  powers,  at  its  head.  It  was,  on  25  Feb.  1967, 
reconstituted  as  follows : 

Leader  (Caudillo)  of  the  Empire,  Chief  of  the  State,  C.-in-G.  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  Prime  Minister  and  Head  of  the  Falange  Party.  General  Francisco 
Franco  Bahamonde  (bom  4  Dec.  1892). 
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Foreign  Affairs.  Fernando  Maria  Castiella  y  Maiz. 

Army.  Gen.  Antonio  Barroso  Sanchez-Guerra. 

Navy.  Admiral  Felipe  Jose  Abarzuza  y  Oliva. 

Air.  Gen.  Jose  Rodriguez  y  Diaz  de  Lecea. 

Justice.  Antonio  Iturmendi  Banales. 

Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  Falange  Party.  Jose  Solis  Ruiz. 

Finance.  Mariano  Navarro  Rubio. 

Industry.  Joaquin  PlaneD  Riera. 

Commerce  and  Food.  Alberto  Ullastres  Calvo. 

Agriculture.  Cirilo  Canovas  Garcia. 

Education.  Jesus  Rubio  Garcia-Mina. 

Public  Works.  Gen.  Jorge  Vigon  Suerodiaz. 

Labour.  Fermin  Sanz  Orrio. 

Interior.  Gen.  Camilo  Alonso  Vega. 

Information  and  Tourism.  Gabriel  Arias  Salgado. 

Housing.  Jose  Luis  de  Arrese  y  Magra. 

Without  Portfolio.  Pedro  Gual  Villalbi. 

Undersecretary  of  the  Presidency.  Rear-Admiral  Luis  Carrero  Blanco. 

On  31  March  1947  General  Franco  announced  that  Spain  is  to  become 
a  monarchy,  with  a  regency  council  and  himself  as  the  head  of  state.  In 
the  case  of  the  incapacitation  or  death  of  the  chief  of  state,  the  regency 
council  is  to  propose,  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  a  king  or  regent,  who  must 
be  accepted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Cortes.  On  6  July  1947  this 
‘  Law  of  Succession  ’  was  approved  by  a  referendum ;  out  of  a  total  of 
17,178,812  electors,  14,145,163  voted  for,  and  722,666  against  it;  361,744 
votes  were  invalid. 

National  flag :  red,  yellow,  red  (horizontal). 

National  anthem:  Marcha  granadera. 

On  19  April  1937  the  various  political  groups  in  the  Nationalist  Move¬ 
ment  were  united  by  General  Franco  into  one  single  political  party,  under 
the  title  Falange  Espahola  Tradicionalista  y  de  las  Juntas  de  Ofensiva 
Nacional  Sindicalistas,  comprising  iho  falange  espahola  or  falangists  created 
on  29  Oct.  1933  by  Jos6  Antonio  Primo  de  Rivera,  eldest  son  of  the  general 
who  was  Dictator  of  Spain  from  1923  to  1930,  the  traditionalists  with  the 
remaining  monarchical  groups,  and  the  followers  of  Gil  Robles,  the  leader 
of  the  right-wing  Accion  Popular. 

This  single  party  is  ruled  by  a  National  Coxmcil  composed  of  100  members, 
or  Consejeros  Nacionales.  The  Government  is  further  assisted  by  a  Junta 
Politica,  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Movement. 

The  law  of  July  1942  re-established  the  Spanish  Cortes  (on  corporative 
lines)  as  the  supreme  orgaD  of  state  for  the  preparation  and  enactment  of 
laws.  The  Cortes  is  composed  of  Procuradores  (attorneys),  either  by  election 
or  by  virtue  of  the  state  office  or  position  held,  as  follows:  (1)  The  Cabinet 
Ministers,  18;  (2)  the  Members  of  the  National  Council,  103;  (3)  the 
Presidents  of  the  State  Council,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  of 
the  High  Court  of  Military  Justiioe,  3  ;  (4)  the  representatives  of  the  National 
Syndicates,  elected  from  among  stheir  bodies,  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  attorneys  in  the  Cortes,  142 ;  (6)  the  Alcaldes  or  mayors  of 
each  of  the  60  capitals  of  provinces,  the  cities  of  Ceuta  and  MehUa,  and  a 
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representative  for  the  remaining  municipalities  of  each  province  appointed 
by  the  respective  Provincial  Assembly  or  Diputacion  Provincial,  102;  (6) 
the  heads  of  the  universities,  12 ;  (7)  the  Presidents  of  the  Institute  of  Spain 
and  of  each  of  the  royal  academies  composing  it,  and  the  ‘Chancellor  of 
Hispanity,’  6 ;  (8)  the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  1 ;  (9) 
2  barristers  to  represent  the  inns  of  court,  and  1  representative  each  for  the 
medical,  pharmaceutical,  veterinary  and  architectural  professions,  6;  and 
lastly  (10)  members  appointed  by  the  chief  of  state,  not  to  exceed  60  in 
number,  among  persons  of  high  standing  in  the  ecclesiastical,  military, 
administrative  or  social  life  who  have  rendered  eminent  services  to  Spain, 
60 ;  making  a  total  of  441. 

The  Cortes  have  approved  the  law  known  as  Fuero  de  los  Eapanoles, 
proclaimed  by  General  Franco  on  18  July  1945,  by  which  civil  rights  are 
granted  to  the  people.  The  Fuero,  the  Law  of  Succession,  the  constitution 
of  the  Cortes  and  similar  fundamental  laws  which  may  be  promulgated  at 
some  future  date  can  only  be  modified  or  abrogated  by  a  national  refer¬ 
endum. 

Local  Goveenmeht 

The  provinces  are  constituted  by  the  association  of  municipalities 
(9,214  in  1950).  AH  municipalities  are  autonomous  in  their  respective 
spheres,  and  at  their  heads  stands  the  Ayuntamiento.  The  municipal  councils 
are  elected  by  the  heads  of  family.  The  Alcalde  or  Mayor  and  the  Begidores 
or  councillors  (in  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  34  in  numbers)  are  appointed  by 
the  Government.  The  Diputacidnea  Provinciales  have  entire  jurisdiction 
over  their  own  province  and  are  their  sole  administrators.  Each  island  of 
the  Canaries  has  a  corporation  known  as  Cabildo  Insular,  to  rule  their 
special  interests;  the  Balearic  Islands  have  the  same  provincial  admini¬ 
stration  as  the  mainland.  Each  province  of  Spain  has  its  own  Assembly, 
the  Diputacion  Provincial. 

The  reconstruction  of  devastated  regions  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Direccion  General  de  Begiones  Devastadaa,  a  government  department  under 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  assisted  by  the  Junta  de  Beconstruccion,  the 
Instituto  de  la  Vivienda  and  by  the  Instituto  de  Credito  para  la  Beconstruccion 
Nacional,  created  by  law  of  16  March  1939,  whose  duty  is  to  grant  and 
administer  loans  approved  for  reconstructing  buildings,  industries,  agricul¬ 
ture,  commerce  and  mining,  and  merchant  vessels.  On  7  Oct.  1939  the 
chief  of  the  State  was  authorized  to  adopt  towns,  villages  and  other  localities 
severely  damaged  by  the  civil  war,  and  the  State  was  given  special  powers 
for  expropriation. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 

Continental  Spain  has  an  area  of  491,258  sq.  km,  but  including  the 
Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  the  total  area  is  503,646  sq.  km. 

The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows ; 

Rate  of  Rate  of 


Census  annual  Census  annual 


year 

Population 

increase 

year 

Population 

increase 

1857 

15,495,212 

— 

1910 

19,927,150 

0-72 

1860 

15,655,467 

0-34 

1920 

21,303,162 

0-69 

1877 

16,631,869 

0-37 

1930 

23,563,867 

1-06 

1887 

17,560,352 

0-56 

1940 

25,877,971 

0-98 

1897 

18,085,635 

0-29 

1960 

27,976,765 

0-81 
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Area  and  registered  popiilation  of  the  provinces,  as  at  1  Jan.  1967 : 


Ai'ea 

Popula- 

Per  sg. 

Area 

Popula- 

Per  sq. 

Province 

(sg.  km) 

tion 

Vm 

Province 

(sq.  km) 

tion 

jrrn 

Alava  . 

3,047 

124,680 

40-2 

Madrid  . 

.  8,002 

2,188,519 

273-5 

Albacete 

14,862 

380,262 

26-6 

Mdlaga  . 

.  7,285 

760,237 

104-3 

Alicante 

6,863 

670,336 

114-3 

Murcia 

.  11,317 

787,790 

69-6 

Almeria 

8,774 

356,960 

40-7 

Navarra  . 

.  10,421 

393,226 

37-7 

Avila  . 

8,048 

251,507 

31-2 

Orense  . 

.  6,979 

462,697 

66-3 

Badajoz 

21,657 

853,889 

39-4 

Oviedo 

.  10,896 

964,004 

88-6 

Baleares 

6,014 

433,347 

86-4 

Palencia  . 

.  8,019 

237,603 

29-6 

Barcelona 

7,733 

2,566,291 

331-9 

Palmas  (Lets) 

.  4,065 

419,252 

103-1 

Burgos  . 

14,328 

395,745 

27-6 

Pontevedra 

.  3,330 

711,479 

213-7 

O&ceres . 

19,945 

660,156 

28-1 

Salamanca 

.  12,336 

419,186 

34-0 

06diz  . 

7,386 

779,800 

105-6 

Santa  Cruz  de 

0astell6n 

.  6,679 

330,300 

49-4 

Tenerife 

.  3,208 

446,826 

139-3 

Oiudad-Real 

19,749 

573,028 

29-0 

Santander 

.  6,289 

414,171 

78-3 

OOrdoba 

13,718 

797,333 

68-1 

Segovia  . 

.  6,949 

202,688 

29-1 

Coruna  (La) 

7,903 

989,917 

125-3 

Sevilla 

.  14,010 

1,193,225 

85-2 

Ouenca  . 

.  17,062 

324,129 

19.0 

Soria 

.  10,301 

165,688 

15-1 

Gerona  . 

.  6,886 

337,811 

67-4 

Tarragona 

.  6,283 

359,792 

57-8 

Granada 

.  12,531 

768,573 

61-3 

Teruel 

.  14,797 

226,945 

16-4 

Guadalajara 

.  12,190 

196,756 

16-1 

Toledo 

.  15,345 

622,085 

34-0 

Guipihzcoa 

.  1,997 

426,605 

213-6 

Valencia  . 

.  10,763 

1,402,076 

130-3 

Huelva . 

.  10,086 

390,272 

38-7 

VaUadoUd 

.  8,345 

858,959 

43-0 

Huesca . 

.  16,680 

239,971 

16-3 

Vizcaya  . 

.  2,224 

657,849 

296-8 

Jadu 

.  13,492 

757,135 

66-1 

Zamora  . 

.  10,672 

316,426 

29-9 

Le6n 

.  14,070 

573,027 

40-7 

Zaragoza . 

.  17,132 

626,017 

36-5 

L6rida  . 

.  12,066 

331,263 

27-4 

Logrono 

.  5,034 

229,427 

45-6 

Lugo 

.  9,881 

497,628 

50-4 

Total 

.  603,645 

29,362,388 

68-3 

In  1967  there  were  14,246,864  males  and  16,116,634  females. 

On  1  Jan.  1967  the  population  of  the  2  Spanish  towns  in  North  Africa 
was:  Mehlla,  85,114,  and  Ceuta,  62,131. 

By  decree  of  21  Sept.  1927  the  islands  which  form  the  Canary  Archipelago 
were  divided  into  2  provinces,  vmder  the  name  of  their  respective  capitals : 
Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  and  Las  Palmas  de  Gran  Canaria.  The  province  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  is  contituted  by  the  islands  of  Tenerife,  Palma, 
Gomera  and  Hierro,  and  that  of  Las  Palmas  by  Gran  Canaria,  Lanzarote  and 
Fuerte Ventura,  with  the  small  barren  islands  of  Algeranza,  Roque  del  Este, 
Roque  del  Oeste,  Graciosa,  Montana  Clara  y  Lobos.  The  area  of  the  islands 
is  7,273  sq.  km;  population  (1  Jan.  1966),  846,624. 

The  following  were  the  registered  populations  of  the  principal  towns  at 
I  Jan.  1957 : 


Town 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Town 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Town 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Madrid 

,  1,879,037 

Cartagena 

119,553 

Huelva 

.  71,019 

Barcelona 

.  1,431,763 

Qijdn 

116,850 

Lorca  . 

.  68,096 

Valencia 

516,656 

S.  Oral  de  Tenerife  . 

114,831 

Mieres  . 

.  66,600 

Sevilla . 

.  412,307 

Alicante 

111,096 

Le6n  . 

.  66,776 

Zaragoza 

281,866 

Cddlz 

108,074 

Elche  . 

.  64,934 

Malaga 

280,200 

Santander 

107,196 

Langreo 

.  64,510 

Bilbao  . 

257,160 

Hospitalet 

96,245 

AJgedras 

.  61,667 

Murcia . 

237,666 

Badajoz  '  . 

94,032 

Ja6n  . 

.  61,287 

Odrdoba 

185,562 

Salamanca 

84,995 

La  Linea 

.  59,663 

Palmas  (Las) 

169,467 

Pamplona 

84,808 

Orense 

.  59,544 

Vigo  . 

168,804 

Burgos  . 

82,407 

Vitoria 

.  69,199 

Ooruna  (La)  . 

.  156,983 

B1  Perrol  del  Oau- 

L6rida  . 

.  57,692 

Palma  de  Mallorca  146,461 

diUo  . 

80,512 

Oa,stell6n 

.  67,062 

Granada 

146,169 

Sabadell 

80,499 

Linares 

.  55,764 

Valladolid 

135,749 

Badalona 

78,917 

Santiago 

.  55,420 

Oviedo . 

.  125,416 

Almeria 

78,661 

Logrono 

.  65,074 

San  Sebastian 

123,716 

Tarrasa . 

77,106 

Lugo  . 

,  52,678 

Jerez  de  la  Prontera  122,051 

Albaoete 

73,413 
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The  movement  of  population  for  calendar  years  was  as  follows : 


Marriages 

1964 

229,231 

1955 

235,937 

1966 

266,228 

1957 

250,554 

Births  Deaths 

671,661  269,874 

692,219  268.996 

601,668  286  073 

638,716  289,710 


Immigrants  Emigrants 
18,641  69,296 

18,633  67,677 

17,432  66,963 

22,238  62,525 


RELIGION 

Under  the  Franco  regime  Catholicism  is  again  established  as  the  religion 
of  the  State.  Religious  bodies  have  recovered  their  legal  status ;  confiscated 
property  has  been  returned ;  allowances  to  clergy  are  again  paid  by  the 
State;  chvorce  is  suppressed;  cemeteries  are  brought  back  to  ecclesiastical 
juMdiction.  There  are  10  metropohtan  sees  and  64  suffragan  sees,  the  chief 
being  Toledo,  where  the  Primate  resides. 

A  concordat  was  signed  in  Rome  on  27  Aug.  1953  to  replace  the  concordat 
of  1851,  which  the  Repubhc  had  denounced  in  1931. 

There  are  about  26,000  Protestants,  with  200  churches  and  chapels, 
outside  which  no  public  ceremonies  are  permitted.  There  is  no  liberty  for 
propaganda,  and  the  circulation  of  Holy  Scripture,  except  in  annotated 
Roman  Catholic  editions,  is  forbidden.  Several  churches  were  closed  in 
1958. 

EDUCATION 

The  latest  returns  (1950)  show  that  3,270,887  persons  over  10  years  of  age 
(14-24%)  could  not  read  or  write. 

Primary  education  is  compulsory  and  free,  and  religious  teaching  has 
been  brought  back  again  to  its  former  standing.  Educational  admini¬ 
stration  is  now  controlled  by  the  Sindicato  Espanol  Universitario  (S.E.U.), 
under  which  aU  scholars  are  invited  to  syndicate.  The  Frente  de  Juven- 
tvdes  (Juvenile  Front)  was  created  by  law  of  6  Dec.  1940;  it  comprises  3 
sections  (educational,  labour,  rural)  and  had,  in  1958,  1,494,413  members 
There  is  also  the  University  Militia  for  army  training  under  conscription. 

The  country  is  divided  into  12  educational  districts,  with  the  universities, 
as  centres. 

In  1965-66  there  were  66,186  public  schools  attended  by  1,355,255  boys 
and  1,292,075  girls,  with  66,186  teachers  (38,838  women).  Secondary  educa¬ 
tion  is  conducted  in  ‘institutes,’  or  middle-class  schools.  There  were,  in 
1965-56,  119  institutos  with  328,010  pupils  (124,099  girls).  These  schools 
prepare  for  the  imiversities,  of  which  there  are  12,  attended  (1955-66)  by 
67,030  students  (10,052  women),  with  3,268  teachers.  The  imiversities  are 
at  Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Murcia,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago, 
Sevilla,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  Zaragoza  and  La  Laguna  (Canaries).  There 
is,  besides,  a  medical  and  science  faculty  at  Cadiz  in  connexion  with  the 
University  of  Seville.  There  were  also  (1966-66)  106  training  colleges  for 
elementary  teachers,  with  28,651  students  (18,104  women). 

Cinemas  (1966).  There  were  6,266  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
2,936,500. 

JUSTICE 

Justice  is  administered  by  Tribunates  and  Juzgados  (Tribunals  and 
Courts),  which  conjointly  form  the  Poder  Judicial  (Judicial  Power).  Judges 
and  magistrates  cannot  be  removed,  suspended  or  transferred  except  as  set 
forth  by  law. 

The  Judicature  is  composed  of  the  Tribunal  Supremo  (Supreme  High 
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Court) ;  15  Audiencias  Territoriales  (Divisional  High  Courts) ;  60  Audiencias 
Provinciates  (Provincial  High  Courts) ;  671  Juzgados  de  Primera  Instancia 
(Courts  of  First  Instance),  and  9,329  Juzgados  Municipales,  Comareales  y  de 
paz  (District  Court,  or  Court  of  Lowest  Jurisdiction  held  by  Justices  of  the 
Peace). 

The  Tribunal  Supremo  consists  of  a  President  (appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment)  and  various  magistrates  distributed  among  8  courts  of  justice :  1 
for  trying  civil  matters,  2  for  administrative  purposes,  1  for  criminal  trials, 
1  for  social  matters  and  3  for  jurisdictional  disputes.  The  court  for  trying 
military  cases  is  the  Tribunal  Supremo  de  Justicia  Militar,  under  military 
jurisdiction.  The  Tribunal  Supremo  is  empowered  with  disciplinary  facul¬ 
ties;  is  court  of  cassation  in  civil  and  criminal  trials;  for  administrative 
purposes  decides  in  first  and  second  instance  disputes  arising  between  private 
individuals  and  the  State,  and  in  social  matters  resolves  in  the  last  instance 
aU  cases  involving  over  20,000  pesetas. 

The  Audiencias  Territoriales  have  power  to  try  in  second  instance 
sentences  passed  by  judges  in  civil  matters. 

The  Audiencias  Provinciales  are  courts  competent  to  try  and  pass 
sentence  in  first  instance  on  all  cases  filed  for  delinquency.  The  jury  system 
is  in  operation  excepting  for  military  trials. 

The  Juzgados  Municipales  try  small  civil  cases  and  petty  offences.  The 
Juzgados  Comareales  deal  with  the  same  charges,  but  their  jurisdiction 
embraces  larger  districts. 

The  prison  population  was,  in  1957,  18,416. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

The  Franco  administration  embodies  schemes  of  wide  social  range,  chief 
among  them  is  the  Labour  Charter  (Fuero  del  Trabajo),  proclaimed  on 
9  March  1938,  for  a  better  distribution  and  remuneration  of  the  working 
classes,  with  uninterrupted  Sunday  and  feast-day  wages.  The  law  of 
Family  Subsidy  {Subsidio  Familiar),  which  came  into  force  on  1  March  1939, 
makes  all  working  people  contribute  1%  of  their  earnings,  plus  an  additional 
6%  from  the  employers,  in  a  system  of  social  insurance  which  entitles  aU 
famOies  with  from  2  to  12  children  under  14  years  of  age  to  a  proportional 
monthly  allowance  ranging  from  60  to  4,600  pesetas,  with  an  additional 
3,000  pesetas  for  each  child  in  excess  of  12  (2  Sept.  1956).  Married  workers 
receive  an  additional  bonus.  Since  1949,  old  age  pensions  and  health  and 
maternity  insurances  have  been  added;  workers  contribute  1%  and  em¬ 
ployers  6%.  A  decree  of  22  Feb.  1941  established  state  loans  on  marriage 
to  help  large  famihes,  and  the  institution  known  as  Auxilio  Social,  the  funds 
of  which  are  derived  among  other  channels  from  a  fortnightly  public  collec¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country,  for  supplying  food  and  clothing  to  needy 
persons  and  the  maintenance  of  nurseries  and  infirmaries.  A  national 
health  insurance  for  all  workers  is  now  also  in  operation. 

By  a  law  dated  27  Feb.  1908  the  Insiituto  Nacional  de  Prevision  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  granting  old  age  pensions  and  administering  a 
system  of  social  insurance.  The  family-allowance  and  health-insurance 
schemes,  described  above,  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Instituto.  In 
1967,  1,388,376,000  pesetas  were  paid  out  in  family  subsidies  to  3,613,992 
persons;  in  1966,  745,068,000  pesetas  were  paid  out  in  sickness  benefits; 
2,280,892,800  pesetas  for  old  age  pensions,  and  366,478,800  (1967: 
444,484,800)  pesetas  in  injury  benefits. 
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Revemie  and  expenditure  for  budgetary  periods  of  2  calendar  years,  in 
1,000  pesetas: 


Revenue  . 
Expenditure 


1950/61 

17,847,974 

18,652,138 


1952/63 

20,751,800 

22,745,647 


1954/55 

26,074,200 

26,020,800 


1956/67 

33,834,046 

35,832,671 


1958/69 

48,007,918 

48,004,948 


The  budget  for  1958/1959  is  made  up  as  follows; 


Revenue 
Direct  taxes 
Indirect  taxes  . 
Monopolies 
State  properties 
Resources  of  the  Treasury 


Pesetas 

18,292,000,000 

23,138,800,000 

4,265,000,000 

571,421,500 

1,740,697,000 


Expenditure 
Chief  of  State 
Regency  Council 
Spanish  Cortes  . 

National  Council 
Public  debt 

Pensions  .... 
High  Court  of  Finance 
Presidency  of  the  Govemm’t 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  . 
„  ,,  Interior  . 

„  „  War 

if  « 

..  -A^ir  . 

„  „  Justice 

„  „  Industry  . 

„  „  Agriculture 

,,  ,,  Nat.  Education 

„  „  Public  Works  . 

,,  ,,  Labour 

„  ,,  Finance  . 

„  „  Commerce 

„  „  Information 

Cost  of  collecting  revenue  . 
Expenditure  in  Africa 
Special  expenditures  . 


Pesetas 

7,353,828 

720,000 

22,113,975 

102,174,652 

6,293,744,074 

2,443,577,239 

11,266,071 

2,314,246,256 

681,467,712 

5,183,609,857 

5,665,634,963 

2,539,719,085 

2,714,817,674 

1,637,388,640 

527.590,399 

304,417,483 

4,327,554,826 

7,801,895,477 

278,495,272 

308,246,618 

528,204,661 

311,164,639 

656,694,728 

1,440.416,187 

1,250,916,103 


The  total  state  debt  on  1  Jan.  1957  was  113,444,054,544  pesetas,  of 
which  16,845,497,029  pesetas  were  Treasury  bonds. 


DEFENCE 

On  26  Sept.  1953  the  U.S.  and  Spain  signed  three  agreements  covering 
the  construction  and  use  of  military  facihties  in  Spain  by  the  U.S.,  economic 
assistance,  and  military  end-item  assistance.  The  American  naval  and  air 
base  at  Rota  (near  Cadiz)  is  connected  by  pipelines  with  the  American 
bomber  bases  at  Moron  de  la  Frontera  (near  Seville),  Torrejon  (near  Madrid) 
and  Zaragoza. 

Army 

The  Army  was  reorganized  by  a  decree  published  on  24  July  1939  to  bo 
constituted  by  8  army  corps  in  the  Peninsula  and  2  in  Morocco,  in  addition 
to  the  two  Comandanciaa  Oenerales  in  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  as 
heretofore.  A  decree  of  30  Aug.  1939  created  the  High  General  Staff  of 
the  Army  as  the  highest  military  authority. 

On  21  Aug.  1940  military  service  was  made  compulsory  for  2  years. 

On  20  Dec.  1943  the  Falangist  Militia  were  dissolved. 

On  1  Jan.  1944  a  slight  reorganization  was  made  by  withdrawing  from 
the  2nd  Region  SHtitar  the  eastern  provinces  of  Granada,  Malaga  and 
Almeria,  which  were  to  form  the  9th  Region  Mditar.  After  this  reorganiza¬ 
tion  there  were  8  army  corps  attached  to  the  8  original  military  regions ;  1 
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Region  Militar,  the  9th,  with  1  division  only  and  the  Capitanias  Generales 
on  then  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  as  heretofore. 

The  army  corps  are  as  follows :  I,  Madrid,  2  divisions ;  II,  Sevilla,  2 
divisions;  III,  Valencia,  2  divisions;  IV,  Barcelona,  2  divisions;  V, 
Zaragoza,  2  divisions ;  VI,  Burgos,  2  divisions ;  VII,  Valladolid,  2  divisions ; 
VIII,  Coruna,  2  divisions;  9th  Region  Militar,  1  division.  There  are  also 
1  armoured  division  and  1  independent  cavalry  division  attached  to  the  1st 
Region  Militar  (Madrid). 

In  Africa  the  army  corps  are  as  follows:  IX  (Ceuta),  2  divisions;  X 
(MeliUa),  2  divisions.  There  is  also  1  armoured  brigade  and  I  independent 
cavalry  brigade. 

Navy 

Standard  Armour  Tor- 


Com¬ 

displace¬ 

ment 

Belts 

Tur- 

Tets 

Principal 

pedo  Shaft 
tubes  horse 

Speed 

pleted 

Name 

Tons 

In. 

In. 

armament 

21-in.  power 

Knots 

1936 

Oanarias  . 

10,670 

Cruisers 

2  1 

8  8-m. ;  8  4-7-in.  A.A. 

12  90,000 

33 

1931 

1927 

Mi^el  de  Cervantes  "] 
Almirante  Cervera 

!•  7,457 

3 

8  6-m. ;  8  3-5-in. 

6  80,000 

33 

1925 

1924 

Galicia  .  .  J 

Mendez  Nunez  . 

4,600 

3 

_ 

8  4-7-la. 

6  45,000 

29 

There  are  14  destroyers,  13  frigates,  6  corvettes,  6  submarines,  6  frigate 
minelayers,  13  minesweepers,  6  coastal  minesweepers,  8  motor  torpedo- 
boats,  17  motor  launches,  10  coastguard  patrol  vessels,  2  training  ships, 
3  surveying  vessels,  5  patrol  craft,  a  river  patrol  boat,  4  oilers,  2  transports, 
2  tenders,  a  boom  defence  vessel  and  10  sea  going  tugs.  The  light  cruiser 
Navarra  has  been  removed  from  the  effective  list. 

Shipbuilding  is  mainly  carried  on  at  the  dockyards  at  Ferrol  and  Carta¬ 
gena,  Cadiz  having  a  smaller  share  in  it. 

There  are  naval  wireless  telegraphic  stations  at  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Mahon, 
Pontevedra,  Cartagena  and  Ferrol. 

Barcelona,  Bilbao,  Seville  and  Cadiz  are  the  chief  of  the  26  naval  yards. 

The  strength  of  the  naval  personnel  is  36,000  officers  and  ratings,  includ¬ 
ing  marines. 

Ate  Fobob 

The  Air  Force  is  organized  as  an  independent  service,  dating  from  1939. 
It  comprises  an  Air  Defence  Command,  which  controls  interceptor  squadrons 
(including  U.S.A.F.  elements)  and  control  and  warning  stations,  a  Tactical 
Air  Command  and  an  Air  Transport  Command. 

The  equipment  is  largely  obsolescent,  including  Messerschmitt  Mel09 
piston-engined  fighters  and  Heinkel  Helll  bombers;  but  there  are  3  day- 
fighter  wings,  each  made  up  of  3  squadrons  of  26  F-86F  Sabre  jet  fighters, 
many  Dakota  transports,  and  Mentor,  Harvard  and  T-33  trainers. 

PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Spain  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country.  The  General 
Land  Reform  BUI,  voted  by  the  Republican  Cortes  on  16  Sept.  1932,  pro¬ 
viding  for  expropriation  of  land  on  a  large  scale,  is  no  longer  in  force ;  its 
main  principles  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Institute  de  Colonizacion,  for 
land  development. 
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Land  under  cultivation  in  1956  (in  1,000  hectares)  was: 


Cereals 
Vegetables 
Vineyards 
Olives  . 


Principal 
crops 
Wheat  . 
Barley  . 
Oats 
Rye 
Rice 

Oranges  . 
Olives  (oil) 
Potatoes . 


7,673 

Potatoes 

.  364 

Artificial  meadows 

698 

991 

Sugar  beet  . 

.  117 

Gardens 

225 

1,612 

Fruit  . 

.  62S 

Fallow 

4,911 

2,279 

Textile  crops 

.  836 

Pasture 

19,802 

Area  Yield 

(in  1,000  hectares)  (in  1,000  metric  tons) 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

4,260 

4,260 

4,287 

4,305 

4,541 

3,926 

4,206 

4,747 

1,613 

1,604 

1,539 

1,675 

2,136 

1,718 

1,708 

1,881 

612 

608 

612 

617 

434 

526 

506 

635 

698 

613 

604 

607 

405 

525 

492 

496 

71 

71 

67 

66 

401 

389 

389 

389 

88 

92 

83 

83 

1,031 

1,305 

1,069 

462 

2,062 

2,084 

2,130 

2,279 

264 

296 

264 

257 

356 

356 

354 

364 

3,939 

4,300 

4,176 

4,307 

In  1967,  1,537,000  hectares  were  under  vines;  production  of  wine  was 
21,143,858  hectolitres.  The  area  of  onions  planted  was  28,300  hectares, 
yielding  5,700,000  quintals.  Other  products  are  esparto  (1,143,200 
quintals  in  1957),  flax,  hemp  and  pulse.  Spain  has  important  industries 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  wine  and  fruits.  Silk  culture  is  carried 
on  in  Murcia,  Ahoante  and  other  provinces ;  648  tons  were  produced  in  1967. 
Spain  produces  yearly  6,000  tons  of  honey  and  1,200  tons  of  beeswax; 
in  1956  the  number  of  beehives  was  605,326.  The  production  of  colophony 
in  1951  was  27,906  metric  tons,  and  that  of  turpentine  was  10,200  metric  tons. 
Beer  factories  produced  250,802,720  litres  in  1957. 

Tobacco  crop  in  1966  was  38,700  tons;  sugar  cane  in  1957,  23,400  tons; 
sugar  beet  in  1957,  342,100  tons. 

The  number  of  farm  animals  in  1956  was  estimated  as  follows :  Horses, 
598,117;  mules,  1,070,716;  asses,  683,024;  cows,  2,742,037;  sheep, 
15,933,140;  goats,  3,096,663  ;  pigs,  2,792,630 ;  domestic  rabbits,  4,399,046 ; 
fowls,  26,853,470. 


Fishery.  The  most  important  catches  are  those  of  sardines,  tunny  flsh 
and  cod.  The  total  production  of  the  fishing  industry  amoimted  in  1957 
to  635,218  tons,  representing  a  value  of  4,789,561m.  pesetas.  In  the  tinned 
fish  industry  there  were  1,201  factories,  producing  (in  1966)  118,286  tone. 
The  Spanish  fishing  fleet  consists  of  46,959  vessels  of  390,863  tons. 

Mhiing.  Spain  is  rich  in  minerals.  The  production  of  the  more 
important  minerals  in  1967  were  as  follows  (in  metric  tons) : 


Anthracite 

.  2,838,559 

Iron  pyrites 

.  1,933,647 

Sulphur  ore 

.  30,060 

Goal . 

.  11,092,036 

Lead  ore  . 

.  101,380 

Tin  ore 

828 

Lignite 

.  2,518,603 

Manganese  ore 

41,388 

Zinc  ore  . 

.  144,334 

Copper  ore 

406,201 

Potash  ore 

.  1,415,667 

Wolfram  ore 

1,216 

Iron  ore 

.  5,378,051 

Eock  salt  . 

.  612,835 

Mercury  . 

.  68,098 

In  1956,  302,393  workers  were  employed  in  the  mining  and  metallurgical 
industries.  The  total  value  of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  production  was 
32,052m.  pesetas. 

Industry.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wooUen  goods  is  important, 
principally  in  Catalonia.  In  1957  there  were  2,000  cotton  factories  in  opera¬ 
tion,  with  62,136  looms  and  2,434,000  spindles,  employing  140,716  workmen. 
Production  (1957):  13,713  tons  of  woollen,  83,624  tons  of  cotton  manu¬ 
factures,  48,716  kg  of  silk  yam,  16,934  tons  of  rayon.  There  are  in  Spain 
225  paper-mills,  which  produced  in  1957,  282,328  tons  of  writing,  printing. 
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packing  and  cigarette  paper.  The  production  of  cork  in  1955  was  98,184 
tons.  The  production  of  cement  reached  4,482,835  tons  in  1957. 

Electric  power-stations  numbered  1,232  (1,002  hydraulic)  with  a  total 
horse-power  of  5,383,000  and  the  total  output  registered  amounted  to 
14,891m.  kwh.  in  1957. 


Labour.  The  economic  pohcy  is  centred  on  vertical  syndicates  (trade 
unions)  created  under  the  Charter  of  Labour  on  8  Aug.  1939,  replacing 
the  former  local  and  provincial  syndicates.  The  law  of  23  June  1941 
classified  these  syndicates  into  26  branches  of  production,  each  working 
within  its  own  respective  economic  sphere,  without  interrupting  their  unity 
or  formation.  The  individual  is  replaced  by  the  producing  concern  as  a 
whole,  made  up  of  the  capitalists,  managers,  experts  and  all  those  rendering 
some  sort  of  labour,  whether  intellectual  or  manual.  The  vertical  syndicate 
is  invested  with  authority  and  hierarchy.  The  appointments  are  made  from 
top  to  bottom.  At  the  top  stands  the  National  Delegate  of  Syndicates,  who 
is  responsible  for  his  conduct  to  the  Minister  who  appoints  him.  Production, 
wages,  prices  and  the  distribution  of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  are 
controlled,  and  legislation  has  been  adopted  requiring  government  permission 
for  the  establishment  of  new  industries. 

On  10  Oct.  1953  a  committee  was  appointed  to  provide  for  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  workers  in  the  management  of  industrial  concerns  employing  more 
than  1,000  workers. 


COMMERCE 

Foreign  trade  of  Spain  (Peninsula,  Baleares,  Canaries,  Ceuta,  Melilla), 
exclusive  of  Spanish  Morocco  and  Guinea  (in  1,000  gold  pesetas) : 


Imports  Exports 
1940  620,309  394,052 

1950  1,195,092  1,239,532 

1954  1,883,847  1,421,618 


Imports  Exports 

1955  1,893,179  1,364,956 

1956  2,346,930  1,361,150 

1957  2,639,296  1,456,609 


The  trade  was  made  up  as  follows  (in  metric  tons,  and  1,000  gold  pesetas) : 

1956  1957 

7  mports  Exports  Imports  Exports 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 
Raw  material  6,263,630  825,066  6,803,689  343,732  7,874,209  1,096,323  6,801,949  318,590 

Manufactures  2,633,800  1,171,356  1,601,878  347,444  2,682,964  1,173,261  1,859,688  382,390 

Foodstuffs  466,251  347,491  1,427,244  659,048  683,179  367,813  1,523,359  754,411 

All  other  923  3,018  374  925  674  1,897  435  1  116 


In  1957  Spain  exported  429,323  metric  tons  of  oranges;  to  Germany 
181,984;  to  i  ranee,  79,943  ;  to  U.K.,  77,164 ;  to  Belgium  and  Luxembourg, 
30,696;  to  Netherlands,  26,439 ;  to  Switzerland,  16,829  ;  to  Sweden,  14,071 ; 
to  Norway,  10,529;  to  Denmark,  6,218. 

Total  trade  between  Spain  and  U.K.,  in  £  sterling  (British  Board  of 
Trade  returns) : 

1938  1965  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  5,675,604  31,811,176  34,015,430  37,636,289  37,034  285 

Exports  from  IJ.K.  .  .  3,444,269  26,102,851  27,545,316  26,253,029  24,252  953 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  710,604  944,919  1,209,195  1,217,579  804,438 

In  Dec.  1948  special  exchange  rates  were  established  to  facilitate  Spanish 
exports  to  the  sterling  and  dollar  countries,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  The  merchant  navy  on  1  Jan.  1958  contained  1,646  vessels 
of  a  gross  tonnage  of  1,507,080. 

In  1956,  80,784  ships  entered  Spanish  ports,  carrying  1,003,028  passengers 
and  discharging  23,908,000  tons  of  cargo;  80,727  ships  cleared,  carrving 
1,069,429  passengers  and  loading  20,961,000  tons  of  cargo. 

Roads.  In  1954  the  total  length  of  highways  and  roads  in  Spain  was 
120,763  km,  of  which  77,807  km  were  macadamized.  Number  of  motor 
cars  was  490,891  in  1957. 

Railways.  The  total  length  of  the  railways  in  1956  was  18,066  km,  of 
which  13,128  km  are  of  a  broad  gauge  {1-67  metres)  and  4,938  km  are  of 
varying  gauges,  chiefly  1  metre.  There  are  1,960  km  of  lines  electrified. 
On  1  Feb.  1941  the  Spanish  railways,  of  normal  gauge  only,  passed  into  state 
ownership ;  they  are  under  a  board  known  as  the  Red  Nacional  de  Ferro- 
carriles  Espaholes  (R.E.N.F.E.).  The  gauge  of  the  principal  Spanish  rail¬ 
ways  has  hitherto,  for  strategic  reasons,  been  purposely  kept  different  from 
that  of  France,  and  in  consequence  of  this  passengers  are  obliged  to  change 
trains  at  the  frontier  stations. 

Number  of  passengers  carried  in  1957  by  government-owned  lines  was 
124,275,000;  operating  revenue  was  7,335-5m.  pesetas;  operating  ex¬ 
penditure,  6,060m.  pesetas. 

There  were  22  main  lines  of  normal  gauge  and  55  of  narrow  gauge,  the 
most  important  being  those  in  the  North,  with  3,803  km ;  Madrid-Saragossa 
-Alicante  (system  Antigua  and  Catalans),  3,670  km;  Andaluces,  1,644  km; 
Madrid-Caceres-Portugal  and  West,  1,587  km;  South  of  Spain,  397  km; 
La  Robla  to  Valmaseda  and  Luchana  (narrow  gauge),  312  km,  and  Calatayud 
-Teruel-Valencia  (Central  de  Aragon),  299  km.  Length  of  subways  in 
Madrid  (1956)  was  28  km;  in  Barcelona,  21  km. 

Post.  The  receipts  of  the  post  office  in  1957  were  953-7m.  pesetas; 
exjjenses,  814m.  pesetas.  There  were  13,178  post  offices,  6,234  telephone 
exchanges  and  (1  Jan.  1958)  1,328,425  telephones. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1957  was  41,854  km;  number  of  tele¬ 
graph  offices,  4,002;  receipts,  295m.  pesetas;  expenses,  394-7m.  pesetas. 

The  ‘Compania  Nacional  de  Telegrafia  sin  Hilos’  holds  the  government 
concession  for  the  public  service  with  ships,  and  between  the  Peninsula  and 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  international  service  with  England,  Italy, 
Prance,  Switzerland  and  America,  as  well  as  various  special  press  services. 
The  National  Radio  Service  ‘  Redera  ’  operates  a  broadcasting  station  at 
Arganda,  15  miles  from  Madrid. 

The  overseas  radio-telegraph  circuits  are  operated  in  Spain  mainly  by 
Transradio  Espanola,  S.A.  Under  an  agreement  with  Cable  and  Wirless, 
Ltd,  London,  Transradio  Espanola  lease  and  operate  the  Bilbao  end  of  the 
Bilbao-Great  Britain  cable  and  the  Barcelona  end  of  the  Barcelona- 
Marseilles  cable. 

Aviation.  The  most  important  Spanish  airline  is  ‘Iberia’;  it  main¬ 
tains  a  regular  service  with  Tangier,  Morocco,  the  Balearic  and  Canary 
Islands,  Lisbon,  Switzerland,  London,  Buenos  Aires,  Venezuela,  Cuba, 
Canada  and  U.S.A,  There  are  36  civilian  and  7  military  airports. 

In  1956,  50,796  aircraft  entered  Spain,  carrying  1,010,113  passengers  and 
16,255  metric  tons  of  merchandise;  1,012,820  passengers  and  15,993  metric 
tons  of  merchandise  left  Spain  by  air. 
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MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  peseta  of  100  centimos  is  of  the  nominal  value  of  a  pre-war  franc, 
9id.,  or  25-22  pesetas  to  the  £  sterling.  The  exchange  value  of  the  peseta 
has  not  been  restored  to  parity  since  the  War. 

Bank-notes  of  1,000,  600,  100,  60,  26,  5  and  1  peseta  value  are  in 
circulation.  In  Feb.  1941  new  coins  made  of  aluminium,  tin  and  copper 
were  put  in  circulation,  consisting  of  10  and  6  centime  pieces.  In  Oct.  1944, 
l-peseta  coins  made  of  copper  (90%)  and  aluminium  (10%)  were  put  in 
circulation. 

On  1  Jan.  1922  the  Bank  of  Spain  came  under  the  Bank  Ordinance  Law, 
according  to  which  the  Government  participates  in  its  net  profits.  The 
bank  is  now  authorized  to  increase  the  capital  up  to  the  limit  of  250m. 
pesetas.  The  law  of  13  March  1942  regulates  the  balance  of  the  Bank  of 
Spain  after  the  civil  war,  and  provides  for  the  issue  of  Treasury  bonds 
amounting  to  4,437,782,014  pesetas  as  a  guarantee  to  offset  Liabilities  of 
the  war  period  entered  by  the  Republican  Government — notes  in  circulation 
and  readjustment  of  current  accounts  among  other  matters.  On  31  Dec. 
1946  a  bank  ordinance  was  issued,  regulating  the  activities  of  private  banks. 
On  31  July  1957  the  note  circulation  totalled  60,969,536,898  pesetas  and  the 
gold  holdings  of  the  Bank  of  Spain  amounted  to  617,551,097  pesetas  (paper). 
A  decree  of  11  July  1941  established  the  voluntary  nationalization  of  foreign 
banks  in  Spain,  and  the  transference  and  amalgamation  of  the  business  of 
national  banks. 

On  18  Deo.  1960  the  authorized  issue  of  bank-notes  was  raised  from 
28,000m.  (11  Jan.  1948)  to  46,000m.  pesetas. 

Gold  reserves  in  July  1957  consisted  of:  Revalued  gold  of  Bank  of 
Spain,  484,180,667  pesetas ;  authorized  gold  acquisition,  28,279,164  pesetas ; 
treasury  gold,  64,733,185  pesetas;  gold  of  institute  of  foreign  exchange, 
60,339,317  pesetas;  gold  in  current  accounts,  18,862  pesetas. 

Savings  bank  deposits  (Popular  Savings  Banks)  in  Spain,  31  Dec.  1957, 
amounted  to  78,311 -dm.  pesetas.  Post  office  savings  banks  opened  on  12 
March  1916.  Deposits  in  Deo.  1967  amounted  to  3,401-8m.  pesetas.  Private 
banks  saving  deposits  amounted  to  27,532-5m.  pesetas  in  1957. 

By  a  decree  of  20  Nov.  1941  the  post  office  savings  bank  opens  an  account 
with  an  initial  entry  of  1  peseta  for  every  Spanish  child  bom. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

On  1  Jan.  1859  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  intro¬ 
duced,  but  the  old  weights  and  measures  are  still  largely  used.  They  are: 
The  quintal  =  220-4  lb.  avoirdupois ;  the  libra  =  1-014  lb.  avoirdupois ; 
the  arroba,  for  wine  =  3^  Imperial  gallons ;  for  oil  =  2f  Imperial  gallons ; 
the  square  vara  =  1-09  vara  =  1  yard;  the  fanega  =  1^  Imperial  bushels. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Spain  in  Geeat  Britain  (24  Belgrave  Square,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  The  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  (accredited  8  May  1958). 

Minister  Counsellors.  Alvaro  de  Aguilar  y  Gomez  Aoebo;  Juan  Serrat; 
Manuel  Orbea  {Commercial). 

Counsellors.  Miguel  Cordomi  Escorihuela;  Enrique  Munoz  Vargas; 
Francisco  Bozzano. 

First  Secretary.  Aureho  Vails  y  Carreras. 

Naval  and  Military  Attache.  Col.  Andres  Galan  Armario. 
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Air  Attache.  Col.  Manuel  Bengoechea. 

Agricultural  Attache.  Antonio  Lavin. 

Press  Attache.  Luis  Lopez  Ballesteros. 

Labour  Attache.  Luis  Burgos  Boezo. 

Cultural  Attache.  Francisco  Javier  de  Salas. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Newcastle  and  Southampton,  and  consular  agents  in  aU  the  principal  towns. 

Spain  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium  (also 
Minister  in  Luxembourg),  Bohvia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Repubhc,  Ecuador,  Egypt  (also  Minister  in  Ethiopia 
and  Saudi  Arabia),  El  Salvador,  France,  Germany,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Irish  Republic,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua, 
Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  PhOippines  (also  for  Taiwan),  Portugal, 
Turkey,  U.S.A.,  Vatican,  Venezuela;  legations  in  Burma,  Greece,  Iran, 
Iraq  (also  for  Afghanistan),  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Norway  (also  for 
Iceland),  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Syria,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Uruguay. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Spain 

Ambassador.  Sir  Ivo  Mallet,  K.C.M.G.  (accredited  11  Nov.  1964). 

Counsellors.  J.  A.  Pilcher,  C.M.G. ;  W.  B.  Malley,  C.B.E. ;  G.  T. 
Corley-Smith,  C.M.G.  (Labour);  P.  S.  Stephens  (Commercial). 

First  Secretaries.  P.  MenneU,  M.B.E.;  D.  R.  Ashe  (Information); 
T.  R.  M.  Sewell;  F.  W.  Hall  (Consul);  D.  H.  Clibbom  (Commercial). 

Naval  and  Air  AttacM.  Cdr  J.  Wood,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

Military  Attachi.  Brig.  P.  N.  Graves-Morris,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

Cultural  Attache.  A.  J.  Montague. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Algeciras,  Barcelona,  Bilbao, 
Cadiz,  Cartagena,  Coruna,  Granada,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  La  Linea, 
Malaga,  Palma,  Seville,  Valencia,  Vigo  and  Santa  Cruz  (Tenerife). 

COLONIES 

Popalation 


Colonial  possessions 

Area :  sq.  miles 

(1950 

Possessions  in  Africa: 

Places  of  Spanish  sovereignty  :  Alhucemas,  Ceuta, 
Chafarinas,  Melilla,  Penon  de  Velez 

82 

141,302 

Ifni  Territory 

741 

38,295 

Spanish  Sahara 

Territories  of  Kio  de  Oro  and  SeMa  el  Hamra 

105,448 

13,627* 

Spanish  Guinea 

With  the  islands  of  Fernando  P6,  Corisco,  Elobey 
and  Annobon  ...... 

10,852 

214,271 

Total,  Africa  ..... 

117,123 

407,495 

1  Exclusive  of  31,000  nomads  who,  with  their  flocks,  enter  the  Spanish  Sahara  after 
the  rainy  season. 

Trade  of  the  Spanish  colonies  with  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
in  £  sterling) ; 

Imports  to  U.K.  Exports  from  U.K. 

1956  1967  1958  1956  1957  1958 

Canary  Islands  .  13,214,682  12,898,159  13,088,139  3,097,556  3,961,910  3,210,188 

North  Africa  .  811  386  13  409,294  666,980  149,021 

West  Africa  .  432,736  644,822  657,376  468,996  352,623  666,071 
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The  establishment  of  new  foreign  enterprises  of  any  kind  in  the  territories 
of  Spanish  West  Africa  has  been  prohibited  by  a  presidential  order  of  27  Nov. 
1960.  Foreign  enterprises  already  established  may  continue  their  activities, 
but  without  the  possibility  of  extending  the  scope  or  increasing  the  capital. 

On  12  Jan.  1958  the  territories  of  Ifni  and  the  Sahara  were  reorganized 
as  ‘  provinces,  ’  each  under  a  governor-general. 

The  Spanish  Territory  of  Ifni  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at 
1,300  km  from  Tetuan.  It  is  bounded  to  the  south  by  the  Asaka  River 
(called  Nun  by  France).  Its  area  is  1,920  sq.  km  (741  sq.  miles),  the  popula¬ 
tion  (1960),  38,295;  the  capital  is  Sidi  Ifni.  Ifni  was  ceded  to  Spain  by 
Morocco  in  1860,  but  the  occupation  was  purely  nominal  imtil  6  April  1934, 
when  the  Spanish  flag  was  hoisted  for  the  first  time.  The  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  Cabo  Juby. 

Governor-General.  Gen.  ZamaUoa. 

The  Spanish  Sahara  includes  2  zones:  Rio  de  Oro,  190,000  sq.  km  and 
Sekia  el  Hamra,  83,000  sq.  km.  It  begins  in  Cabo  Blanco,  20°  46'  N.  and 
17°  3'  W.  The  frontier  fine  goes  through  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of  the 
Cabo  Blanco  to  21°  20'  N.  lat.,  which  follows  up  to  the  meridian  15°  20'  W. 
(Paris),  according  to  the  Treaty  of  1900  with  France.  Then  the  frontier 
describes  a  curve  around  the  Adrar  Temar,  leaving  to  France  the  Yjil  salt¬ 
mines.  After  that  it  goes  up  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  to  its  intersection 
with  the  meridian  14°  20'  W.  (Paris),  and  to  the  north  to  27°  40'  N.  lat. 
The  strip  between  this  parallel  and  Wad  Draa  was  ceded  by  Spain  to 
Morocco  on  10  April  1958.  The  chief  towns  areViUa  Cisneros  in  Rio  de  Oro 
and  Smara  in  Sekia  el  Hamara. 

Governor-General.  Gen.  Hector  Vazquez. 

Spanish  Guinea  has  an  area  of  28,051  sq.  km  (10,852  sq.  miles)  and  a 
population  (in  1957)  of  212,539  (4,500  whites).  Continental  Guinea  has  an 
area  of  26,000  sq.  km,  with  (1960)  156,785  inhabitants.  The  chief  town 
is  Bata.  The  islands  have  an  area  of  2,105  sq.  km,  with  a  population  of 
41,878  (2,731  whites).  The  chief  island  is  Fernando  P6,  area  2,017  sq.  km, 
and  40,475  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  reside  in  the  district  of  Santa  Isa¬ 
bel,  the  capital.  The  Governor  of  the  whole  colony  resides  in  Santa  Isabel. 
There  is  a  sub-governor  in  Bata  and  another  in  Elobey. 

In  1966  there  were  126  primary  schools  with  235  teachers  and  16,472 
pupils,  and  3  secondary  schools  with  24  teachers  and  212  pupUs. 

In  1966  Guinea  exported  to  Spain  153,576  metric  quintals  of  cocoa 
valued  at  3T6m.  pesetas  (gold);  45,872  metric  quintals  of  coffee  valued  at 
23-3m.  pesetas  (gold),  62,541  metric  quintals  of  vegetables  and  fruits  valued 
at  T7m.  pesetas  (gold)  and  441,389  metric  quintals  of  wood  valued  at  5'4m. 
pesetas  (gold). 

According  to  a  decree  of  16  April  1935  the  Spanish  territory  on  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea  is  divided  into  two  districts,  Fernando  P6  and  Continental  Gumea. 
The  first  includes  the  island  of  Fernando  P6 ;  the  second  the  continental  zone, 
together  with  the  islands  of  Great  Elobey  (3-453  sq.  km),  little  Elobey 
(8-903  hectares),  Corisco  (14-235  sq.  km)  and  Annobon  (18-130  sq.  km). 
Each  of  the  districts  (demarcaciones ;  3  in  Fernando  P6  and  10  in  Conti¬ 
nental  Guinea),  is  under  a  ‘  territorial  administrator,’  who  has  at  his  disposal 
the  colonial  guard.  The  aborigines  of  Fernando  P6  are  called  Bubis.  Those 
of  Elobey  and  Corisco  are  mostly  of  the  Benga  tribe,  but  like  the  people  of 
Annobon  they  take  the  names  of  their  respective  islands.  In  Bata  the 
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Pamwes  are  the  principal  tribe.  There  are  Cathohc  and  American  Presby¬ 
terian  missions  at  work  among  the  natives. 

British  Consul.  R.  A.  Finlay,  M.B.E.  (resides  at  Duala). 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  SUDAN 

Jamhneyat  Es-Sudan 
GOVERNMENT 

The  Sudan  was  proclaimed  a  sovereign  independent  repubhc  on  1  Jan. 
1956.  On  19  Dec.  1955  the  Sudanese  parhament  passed  unanimously  a 
declaration  that  a  fully  independent  state  should  be  set  up  forthwith,  and 
that  a  Council  of  State  of  6  should  temporarily  assume  the  duties  of  Head 
of  State.  The  Co-domini,  the  U.K.  and  Egypt,  gave  their  assent  on  31 
Dec.  1955. 
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For  the  history  of  the  Condominium  and  the  steps  leading  to  independ¬ 
ence,  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1955,  pp.  340-41. 

N ational  flag :  blue,  yellow,  green  (horizontal). 

On  17  Nov.  1958  the  Army  took  over  the  government.  The  Council  of 
State  and  the  cabinet  were  dismissed,  parliament  and  all  political  parties 
were  declared  dissolved,  and  the  provisional  constitution  was  suspended. 

The  supreme  constitutional  authority  is  now  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  is  composed  as  follows  (after  a  re¬ 
shuffle  on  5  March  1959): 

Supreme  Council  of  the  Armed  Forces :  Gen.  Ibrahim  Ahboud,  President; 
Maj.-Gen.  Mohamed  Talaat  Farid,  Brig.  Ahmed  Abdulla  Hamid,  Brig. 
Ahmed  Rida  Farid,  Brig.  Hassan  Beshir  Nasr,  Brig.  Ahmed  Magdoub  El 
Bahari,  Brig.  Moby  Eddin  Ahmed  Abdulla,  Brig.  Mohamed  Ahmed  Irwa, 
Brig.  Magboul  El  Amin  El  Hag,  Brig.  Abdel  Rahim  Mohammed  Kheir 
Sherman. 

The  cabinet,  appointed  by  Gen.  Ibrahim  Ahboud,  the  C.-in-C.,  was, 
in  March  1969,  composed  as  follows: 

Prime  Minister  and  Defence.  Gen.  Ibrahim  Ahboud. 

Information  and  Labour.  Maj.-Gen.  Mohamed  Talaat  Farid.  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Irrigation.  Brig.  Ahmed  Abdullah  Hamid.  Public  Works  and 
Mineral  Resources.  Brig.  Ahmed  Rida  Farid.  Cabinet  Affairs  and  Deputy 
G.-in-G.  Brig.  Hassan  Beshir  Nasr.  Interior.  Brig.  Ahmed  Magdoub  El 
Bahari.  Communications.  Brig.  Mohy  Eddin  Ahmed  Abdulla.  Com¬ 
merce,  Industry  and  Supply.  Brig.  Mohamed  Ahmed  Irwa.  Without  port¬ 
folio.  Brig.  Magboul  El  Amin  El  Hag.  Local  Oovernment.  Brig.  Abdel 
Rahim  Mohammed  Kheir  Shennan. 

Local  Goveenmbnt 

The  Sudan  is  divided  into  9  provinces  each  under  a  Governor  assisted 
by  an  advisory  provincial  council,  except  Khartoum  province  which  is  under 
a  Commissioner  and  has  no  provincial  council.  Administration  is  carried 
out  through  District  Commissioners,  one  or  more  of  whom  are  appointed  to 
each  of  the  69  districts  into  which  the  provinces  are  subdivided.  Local 
administration  is  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  statutory  local  government 
authorities,  which  in  tribal  areas  are  the  shaikhs  and  chiefs,  and  in  urban  or 
advanced  rural  districts  are  councils.  The  number  of  formally  constituted 
councils  in  1957  was  18  urban  and  56  rural.  Courts  of  shaikhs  and  chiefs 
have  varying  powers  of  limited  jurisdiction  over  their  territories. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

Extending  southwards  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  to  Uganda  and  the 
Belgian  Congo  (approximately  4°  N.  lat.),  a  distance  of  about  1,650  miles 
and  stretching  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  confines  of  Wadai  in  Central  Africa, 
the  territory  has  an  area  of  967,600  sq.  miles.  The  Eritrea-Sudan  frontier 
and  the  frontier  with  French  Equatorial  Africa  have  been  dehmited  and 
demarcated,  as  also  has  the  greater  part  of  the  frontier  with  Ethiopia. 

The  population  of  the  Sudan  according  to  the  1955-56  census  was 
10,262,536,  of  whom  Sudanese  numbered  9,725,536. 

The  population  consists  mainly  (two-thirds  to  four-fifths)  of  Moslem 
Arabs,  and  Nubians  in  the  north  and  Nilotic  and  Negro  tribes  in  the  south. 

Area  (in  sq.  miles)  and  population  of  provinces,  with  inhabitants  of 
provincial  capitals,  were  as  follows  in  1955-56  (census) : 
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Province 
Bahr  el  G-hazal 
Blue  Nile  . 

Darfur 
Equatoria 
Kassala 
Khartoum 
Kordofan  . 

Northern  . 

Upper  Nile 


Area 

Population  Capital 

Inhabitants 

82,530 

991,022 

Wau 

8,009 

64,880 

2,069,646 

Wad  Medani 

47,677 

191,650 

1,328,765 

El  Fasher 

26,161 

131,528 

903,503 

Juba 

10,660 

76,495 

941,039 

Kaiik^^ala 

40,612 

8.097 

604,923 

Khartoum 

93,103 

146,930 

1,761,968 

El  Obeid 

52,372 

184,200 

873,059 

Ed  Dammer 

5,468 

91,190 

888,611 

Malakal 

9,680 

it  has, 

together 

with  the  adjoining  cities 

of  Omdurman  and  Khartoum  North,  a  census  population  of  245,736. 
Omdurman  itself  has  a  population  of  113,551.  Port  Sudan,  the  country’s 
only  seaport,  has  a  population  of  47,562.  Haifa,  the  biggest  river-port 
near  the  Sudanese-Egyptian  border,  has  a  population  of  11,006. 


RELIGION 

The  population  of  the  6  northern  provinces  is  almost  entirely  Moslem 
(Sunni),  the  majority  of  the  3  southern  provinces  is  pagan.  There  are 
small  Christian  communities,  with  2  Coptic  bishops,  a  Greek  Orthodox 
metropolitan,  an  Anglican  bishop  and  assistant  bishop,  4  Roman  Cathohc 
bishops  and  Greek  Evangelical,  Evangehcal  and  Maronite  congregations. 

EDUCATION 

In  1965-56  there  were  1,261  government  schools  with  164,098  pupils, 
and  60  private  schools  with  10,015  pupils.  All  the  Mission  schools  in  the 
South  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

There  are  8  trade  and  technical  schools,  a  technical  institute  at  Khartoum, 
9  teachers’  training  colleges,  a  police  college  and  a  military  college  (under 
the  Ministry  of  Defence).  Women  are  educated  separately,  except  at 
Khartoum  University,  which  is  semi-independent  of  the  Government. 

Newspapers  (1958).  There  are  11  daily  newspapers,  including  2  in 
English,  with  a  combined  circulation  of  about  35,000. 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

The  Medical  Services  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  maintain  63  hospitals, 
1,167  dispensaries  and  dressing  stations  (with  together  10,365  beds),  and  217 
■doctors.  Various  Christian  Missions  also  maintain  local  medical  services. 


JUSTICE 

The  High  Comt  of  Justice  comprises  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  courts  of 
original  jurisdiction  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Chief  Justice.  In 
addition  to  the  Chief  Justice  there  are  7  judges  of  the  High  Court. 

The  Court  of  Appeal,  which  exercises  jurisdiction  only  on  the  civil  side,  is 
constituted  by  3  or  more  judges  of  the  High  Court  sitting  together  and  is 
usually  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice.  An  appeal  lies  of  right  from  a 
decree  of  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  or  a  province  judge  if  the  relief  claimed 
is  more  than  £8100.  When  there  is  no  appeal  as  of  right  the  Court  of  Appeal 
exercises  wide  power  of  revision. 

On  the  civil  side  the  High  Court  judge,  sitting  singly,  exercises  general 
original  jurisdiction.  Five  High  Court  jiidges  are  stationed  in  Khartoum. 
In  provinces  in  which  no  judge  of  the  High  Court  is  stationed,  general  civil 
jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  a  province  judge. 
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Subordinate  to  the  judge  of  the  High  Court  or  province  judge  are  the 
district  judges  of  the  1st,  2nd  or  3rd  grade  within  the  province  in  which 
he  is  stationed.  There  are  32  specially  appointed  district  judges  of  the  1st 
grade,  and  16  specially  appointed  district  judges  of  the  2nd  grade,  stationed 
in  the  central  provinces.  The  judge  of  the  High  Court  or  province  judge 
exercises  power  of  revision  from  decrees  of  district  judges. 

Criminal  justice  is  administered  in  accordance  with  the  Sudan  Penal  Code 
(which  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code)  either  by  courts  of  3 
magistrates  (major  or  minor  courts),  by  single  magistrate  or  by  benches  of 
magistrates.  Decisions  of  certain  non-summary  cases  require  confirmation, 
by  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  case  of  major  courts  and  by  the  judge  of  the  High 
Court  or  the  Governor  in  other  cases.  Death  sentences  are  subject  to  con¬ 
firmation  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  the  advice  of  the 
Chief  Justice.  Rights  of  appeal  to  the  confirming  authority  also  exist. 

On  the  criminal  side  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  have  each  been 
appointed  circuit  judge  over  the  whole  or  part  of  the  province  in  which  they 
are  stationed.  As  circuit  judges  they  constitute  and  preside  over  the 
major  courts  held  within  the  circuit  for  the  trial  of  serious  crimes. 

The  Moslem  Law  Courts  administer  the  Moslem  rehgious  law  in  cases 
between  Moslems  relating  to  succession  on  death,  marriage,  divorce  and 
family  relations  generally,  and  also  Moslem  charitable  endowments. 

Apart  from  the  civil,  criminal  and  sharia  courts  above-mentioned  there 
is  throughout  the  country  a  large  number  of  local  courts  with  various  degrees 
of  powers  which  try  civil,  criminal  and  sharia  cases. 

The  Sudan  Pohce  Force,  formerly  an  independent  unit,  has  been  amalga¬ 
mated  with  administration  under  the  rsponsibihty  of  the  Permanent  Under¬ 
secretary  for  the  Interior,  who  has  2  assistants,  one  for  the  administration 
and  the  other  for  security.  The  establishment  in  1957  was  169  officers  and 
8,438  other  ranks. 


FINANCE 


Revenue  and  expenditure  in  Sudanese  pounds  (£SI  =  £1  Os.  6d.)  for 
financial  years  ending  30  June : 


1952- 53 

1953- 5-1 

1954- 65 


Revenue 

30,295,667 

35,436,422 

38,110,630 


Expenditure 

25,658,747 

27,611,034 

30,688,624 


1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58* 


Revenue 

38,839,741 

42,263,719 

45,585,416 


*  Estimates. 


B.Tpenditure 

30,639,741 

35,469,248 

40,380,044 


The  chief  sources  of  revenue  in  1956-57  are  indirect  taxation  from  custom 
duties  on  imported  goods  and  royalties  on  products  exported  (£S19-2m.), 
profits  on  trading  concerns,  railways,  shares  on  cotton  schemes  profits 
(£S7-2m.)  and  sugar  monopoly  (£S4-9m.). 

The  main  items  of  expenditure  are  education  (£S4-4m.),  public  works 
(£S3-6m.),  health  (£S2-8m.)  and  communications  (£S2'6m.). 

The  total  external  debt  of  the  country  in  mid-1954  was  £811,018,425. 


DEFENCE 

After  its  complete  Sudanization  by  Sept.  1954,  the  Sudan  Defence  Force 
has  been  renamed  the  Sudanese  Army.  Its  peace-time  strength  is  about 
6,000  officers  and  men.  The  Air  Force  had,  in  1958,  8  pilots  and  4  aircraft. 
British  and  Egyptian  troops  were  withdrawn  in  autumn  1966. 
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The  Sudan  is  the  chief  source  of  the  world’s  supply  of  gum  arable, 
exports  of  which  in  1955-66  amounted  to  39,225  tons,  valued  at  £82,348,315! 


Cotton  production 

Sudan  Gezira  Board,  Domains  Sakel  . 

»  •>  „  Variety  X1730A 

„  „  „  „  Bar  X1730LI 

Abdel  Magid  (W.N.S.B.),,  „  •  . 

White  Nile  Scheme  Board  Variety  Bar  X1730LI 
Private  Schemes  &  Sagias  „  „  „ 

Gash  Delta  (Domains,  X1730A  &  1730LI) 

Tokar  Delta  Variety  X1730A  .  .  .  . 

American,  Irrigated  (Pumps)  .... 

„  (Plood) . 

,,  Bain  Grown  .  .  .  . 


Area  (in  feddans) 

1955-58 

1958-57 

114,034 

115, 114-6 

88,490 

66,159-5 

36,402 

64,085-6 

9,986 

10,040 

8,373 

10,069 

105,510 

140,641 

36,175 

68,603 

— 

100,000 

6,927 

7,699 

2,400 

3,965 

167,097 

149,703 

*  0£  315  rotl  seed  cotton. 


Crop  (in  kantars)  * 
1956-56  1956-57 

503,980  771,.503 

438,076  462,779 

190,338  424,182 

29,595  67,041 

29,054  67,326 

508,193  744,020 

80,841  78,472 

—  93,399 

13,056  22,304 

3,331  6,577 

224,118  144,841 


Other  products  of  the  Sudan  include  senna  leaves  and  pods,  groimd- 
nuts,  dates,  hides  and  skins,  mahogany,  dom  nuts  (vegetable  ivory),  chillies, 
melon-seed,  beans,  maize,  trochus  and  mother-of-pearl  shell,  shea  nuts, 
salt,  ivory  and  gold.  The  principal  grain  crops  are  dura  {Sorghum  vulgare), 
the  staple  food  in  the  Sudan  and  used  as  cattle  and  poultry  food  outside 
the  Sudan  (1956,  59-6m.  bushels  from  2,639  acres),  and  dukhn  (bulrush 
millet).  The  cattle  and  sheep  trade  is  capable  of  great  development. 

The  Rural  Water  Supplies  and  Soil  Conservation  Board,  set  up  in  Oct. 
1944,  was  in  May  1956  replaced  by  the  Department  for  Land  Use  and  Rural 
Water  Development. 

Livestock.  In  1956  there  were  approximately  100,000  horses,  500,000 
asses,  600  mules,  6-9m.  cattle,  6'9m.  sheep,  6'8m.  goats  and  2m.  camels. 
Pigs  are  kept  by  the  Nubas  only— about  3,600. 

Forestry.  The  forests  along  the  Blue  Nile  River,  rich  in  fibres  and 
tanning  material,  extend  to  the  frontier  of  Ethiopia.  The  forests  of  the 
Southern  Sudan  contain  valuable  trees,  the  mahogany  and  the  vuba  being 
the  most  important.  The  finest  gum  forests  are  in  Kordofan,  Blue  Nile 
and  Kassala.  The  sudd  area  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  W’hite  Nile  is 
composed  of  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  papyrus. 

Mining.  The  following  minerals  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Sudan: 
Gold,  graphite,  sulphur,  chromite,  iron-ore,  manganese-ore,  copper-ore, 
zinc-ore,  molybdenite,  columbite,  fluorspar,  natron,  gypsum  and  anhydrite, 
magnesite,  asbestos,  talc,  halite,  kaolin,  white  mica,  coal,  diatomite  (kiesel- 
guhr),  limestone  and  dolomite,  pumice,  lead-ore,  woUastonite,  black  sands, 
vermicuhte,  pyrites. 

Gold  is  being  exploited  on  a  small  scale  at  Deweishat  (south  of  Wadi 
Haifa)  and  at  Birkateib  (in  Kassala  Province).  AUuvial  gold  is  occasionally 
exploited  in  Southern  Fung  and  Equatoria.  Iron-ore  has  been  smelted  in 
the  past,  on  a  very  limited  scale  and  by  primitive  methods,  in  the  Western 
and  Southern  Provinces.  Copper,  at  Hofrat  En  Nahas,  has  been  mined  and 
smelted  locally  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  A  few  thousand  tons  of 
medium  grade  manganese-ore  have  been  shipped  during  1956-57.  Mining 
and  processing  of  white  mica,  as  an  industry,  is  beginning  to  be  established. 
Vermicuhte,  mined  near  Sinkat,  Kassala  Province,  is  beginning  to  find  its 
way  into  foreign  markets.  Salt  pans  at  Port  Sudan  supply  the  whole  needs 
of  the  country,  and  considerable  quantities  of  salt  are  exported  annually; 
output,  1957,  64,126  metric  tons. 
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1962 

1963 

1964 


COMMERCE 

Imports  ‘  Exports  • 

61,695,716  41,164,872  1956 

60,775,870  43,037,785  1956 

48,489,660  38,901,743  1957 


Imports  * 
48,802,634 
45,248,447 
62,980,630 


Exports’ 

48,836,183 

65,341,401 

45,682,990 


’  Including  government  imports. 

•  Excluding  re-exports  (£81,739,822  In  1951 ;  £81,606,230  in  1952;  £81,380,969  in  1953; 
£81,493,417  in  1954;  £81,672,949  in  1955;  £81,448,078  in  1966). 


Principal  items  of  imports  and  exports  (quantities  in  metric  tons,  value 


in  £S) : 

Item 

QuantUy 

1956 

Value 

Quantity 

1957 

Value 

Imports : 

Cotton  piece-goods  , 

12,313 

114,349 

5,602,439 

14,967 

6,891,176 

Sugar,  refined 

4,637,726 

105,154 

6,779,009 

Meta, Is  and  metalware 

— 

3,070,600 

— 

6,326,869 

Vehicles  and  transport  equipments 

— 

3,499,832 

— 

4,737,065 

Petroleum  products 

278,466 

3,233,106 

336,167 

4,170,985 

Coffee  ..... 

7,648 

1,920,896 

7,940 

2,051,873 

Machinery 

— 

3,446,806 

6,349,579 

Artificial  textiles 

2,616 

2,299,620 

3,355 

2,580,105 

Sacks,  jute  .... 

13,863 

1,255,646 

10,502 

1,042,435 

Tea  ..... 

4,931 

1,731,192 

7,202 

2,782,368 

Chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  , 

4,735 

783,233 

— 

1,317,886 

Wheat  flour  .... 

42,889 

1,317,894 

66,906 

2,046,908 

Exports : 

Cotton  ... 

114,716 

4,169,198 

66,485 

21,151,910 

Cottonseed  .... 

151,865 

4,674,031 

179,841 

4,985,376 

Gum  axabio  .... 

49,228 

6,368,889 

41,548 

4,503,819 

Groundnuts  .... 

67,407 

4,364,109 

Sesame  ..... 

36,105 

2,631,595 

Dura  ..... 

,  , 

66,414 

1,126,380 

Cattle  (heads) 

57,173 

1,313,087 

Principal  sources  of  import  into  the  Sudan  in  1957:  U.K.  (26-5%), 
India  (12%),  Egypt  (7-4%).  Principal  countries  of  export  from  the  Sudan: 
U.K.  (22-1%),  Egypt  (16-8%),  India  (11-6%),  Italy  (9-3%). 

Trade  with  U.K.  (in  £  sterling,  British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1954  1955  1966  1967  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  17,959,257  14,864,401  23,473,718  13,174,437  13,275,829 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  13,673,877  13,520,637  11,365,760  18,819,701  14.778,691 

Be-exports  from  U.K.  .  53,266  79,699  29,765  65,939  '  40,269 

COMMUNICATION.S 

Railways.  The  Sudan  railways  system  runs  from  Wadi  Haifa  in  the 
Northern  Sudan,  and  from  Port  Sudan  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  via  Haiya 
Junction  to  Atbara  where  headquarters,  workshops  and  stores  are  situated. 
From  Atbara  the  line  runs  south  via  Khartoum  and  Wad  Medani  to  Sennar 
Junction  where  it  is  joined  by  a  line  running  from  Haiya  Junction  via  Kassala, 
Gedaref  and  Es  Suki.  From  Sennar  Junction  the  line  runs  in  a  westerly 
direction  via  Kosti  and  El  Obeid.  Abu  Zabad  in  Western  Kordofan  is 
connected  by  a  branch  line  from  Aradeb.  There  are  branch  lines  off  the 
Wadi  Haifa — Atbara  line  to  Karima,  and  off  the  Khartoum-El  Obeid  line 
to  Roseires  near  the  Ethiopian  border.  The  line  El  Obeid-Bahr  el  Ghazal 
is  expected  to  be  completed  by  1961.  The  main  flow  of  exports  and  imports 
is  to  and  from  Port  Sudan  via  Atbara.  Port  Sudan  is  a  modern  port  with 
quay  accommodation  equipped  with  electric  cranes  and  transporters.  The 
total  length  of  line  open  for,  traffic  is  2,138  miles  as  at  1  May  1965.  The 
gauge  is  3  ft  6  in. 
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Shipping,  Supplementing  the  railways  are  regular  river  steamer  services 
of  the  Sudan  railways,  between  Shellal  and  Wadi  Haifa,  210  miles  (which 
hnks  the  Egyptian  state  and  Sudan  railways  systems) ;  from  Kareima  to 
Kerma,  211  miles;  from  Blhartoum  to  Juba,  1,090  miles;  from  Malakal  to 
Meshra  Er  Rek,  235  miles,  extended  to  Wau,  389  miles,  in  the  flood  season  ; 
and  from  Malakal  to  Gambeila,  353  miles  (in  the  flood  season  only).  Port 
Sudan  is  the  country’s  only  seaport. 

Roads.  Roads  in  Northern  Sudan,  other  than  town  roads,  are  only 
cleared  tracks  mostly  impassable  directly  after  rain.  In  Upper  Nile 
Province  motor  trafflc  is  hmited  mostly  to  the  drier  months  (Jan.-May). 
In  Equatoria  and  Bahr  El  Ghazal  Provinces  there  are  a  number  of  good 
gravelled  roads  with  permanent  bridges  which  can  be  used  all  the  year 
round,  though  minor  roads  become  impassable  after  rain. 

_  Notes  on  Motoring  in  the  Sudan  is  obtainable  from  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary, 
Ministry  of  Interior,  Khartoum  or  the  Sudan  Embassy  in  London,  to  whom  appiioation 
should  be  made  for  permission  to  motor  through  the  Sudan. 

Post  (June  1957).  There  are  90  permanent  post  and  telegraph  offices 
and  about  160  seasonal,  traveUing  and  branch  offices  and  agencies.  There 
are  also  97  telegraph  offices,  35  telegraph  agencies,  36  radio-telephone  sta¬ 
tions,  25  wireless  stations,  9  aeronautical  stations  and  1  broadcasting 
station.  There  are  also  69  telephone  exchanges  (7  of  which  are  automatic) 
and  19,492  telephones. 

Aviation.  Sudan  Airways  is  a  government-owned  airhne,  with  its 
headquarters  in  Khartoum,  operating  domestic  and  international  services. 
The  latter  include  twice-weekly  services  to  Asmara-Aden  and  Port  Sudan- 
Jedda;  a  weekly  service  to  Cairo-Beirut,  Port  Sudan-Cairo  and  Wadi 
Halfa-Cairo.  In  1957  Sudan  Airways  carried  31,476  passengers. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  Sudanese 
pound  (£S),  divided  into  10  Riyals,  20  (5  P.T.)  pieces,  50  (2  P.T.)  pieces, 
100  piastres,  200  (5  milliemes)  pieces,  1,000  milliemes.  Sudanese  bank¬ 
notes  of  £S10,  £S5,  £S1,  60  piastres  and  25  piastres  were  issued  on  8  April 
1957.  Egyptian  coins  of  Riyal  20,  10,  5,  2,  1,  ^  piastre  and  miUieme, 
British  florins  at  10  piastres  and  shiUings  at  5  piastres  were  withdrawn  by 
the  end  of  June  1958. 

The  National  Bank  of  Egypt  maintains  4  branches,  Barclays  Bank 
D.C.O.  13  branches,  the  Ottoman  Bank  5  branches  and  the  Credit  Lyonnais 
6  branches.  Bank  Misr  4  branches  and  the  Arab  Bank  its  head  office  (in 
Khartoum).  The  State  Bank  of  Ethiopia  has  a  branch  in  Khartoum.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  state-owned  Agricultural  Bank. 

The  post  office  savings  bank  had  67,643  depositors,  each  with  an  average 
balance  of  £S37  as  at  June  1967. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  The  Sudan  in  Geeat  Britain  (Sudan  House, 

Cleveland  Row,  S.W.l) 

Counsellor  and  Chargi  d" Affaires.  Fakhradin  Mohamed.  First  Secre¬ 
tary,  Hassan  Mohamed  Hassan.  Cultural  Attachd.  Mitwakil  Ahmed 
Amin.  Press  Attachd.  Hassan  Mohamed  El  Amin. 

The  Sudan  also  maintains  embassies  in  China,  Prance,  Ethiopia,  India, 
Iraq  (also  for  Jordan  and  Lebanon),  U.S.S.R.  (also  for  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Rumania),  United  Arab  Republic,  U.S.A.;  and 
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legations  in  Western  Germany  (also  for  Sweden),  Greece  (also  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia),  Italy  (also  for  Albania),  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia. 

Of  Geeat  BEiTArN  in  the  Sudan 

Ambassador.  Sir  Edwin  Arthur  Chapman- Andrews,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 
(appointed  28  Feb.  1956). 

Counsellor.  R.  W.  Bailey.  Secretaries.  R.  W.  Haydon;  F.  Stockwell; 
A.  H.  Birch  {Commercial);  E.  F.  G.  Maynard  {Information);  F.  Smither- 
man  {Consul).  Military  Attache.  Col.  M.  F.  V.  Willoughby. 

There  is  a  consular  representative  at  Port  Sudan. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Director  of  Statistics,  P.O.  Box  700,  Khartoum ;  and 
The  Director  of  Information,  National  Guidance  Office,  P.O.  Box  291,  Khartoum. 

Sudan  Almanac.  Annual.  Khartoum 

Directory  of  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan,  1957-5S;  with  Who's  Who  in  the  Sudan.  London,  1958 
Abbas,  Mekkl,  The  Sudan  Question,  1884-1951.  London,  1952 
ArkeU,  A.  J.,  History  of  the  Sudan  to  1821.  Athlone  Press,  1954 

Duncan,  J.  S.  E.,  The  Sudan.  Edinburgh,  1952.— TTie  Sudan’s  Path  to  Independence, 
London,  1967 

Pawzi,  Saad  Bd-Din,  The  Labour  Movement  in  the  Sudan,  1946-55.  R.  Inst,  of  Int.  Affairs, 
1967 

Griffiths,  V.  L.,  An  Experiment  in  Education.  London,  1963 

Henderson,  K.  D.,  Survey  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  1898-1944.  London,  1946. — The 
Making  of  the  Modem  Sudani  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Douglas  Newbold.  London,  1953 
Hill,  R.  L.,  A  Bibliography  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  Oxford,  1939. — A  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  London,  1961 
Jackson,  H.  0.,  Behind  the  Modern  Sudan.  London,  1956 
Macmichael,  Sir  H.  A.,  The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  London,  1954 
Tothill,  J.  D.,  Agriculture  in  the  Sudan.  Oxford,  1948 
Trimingham,  J.  S.,  Islam  in  the  Sudan.  London,  1949 


SWEDEN 

Konunqabiket  Svbeige 

REIGNING  KING 

Gustaf  VI  Adolf,  boru  11  Nov.  1882,  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  King  Gustaf  V,  29  Oct.  1960.  Married :  (1)16  June  1905  to  Princess 
Margaret  Victoria,  born  15  Jan.  1882,  died  1  May  1920,  daughter  of  Prince 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught ;  (2)  3  Nov.  1923,  to  Lady  Louise  Mountbatten, 
bom  13  July  1889,  daughter  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  afterwards  Ist 
Marquess  of  Milford  Haven. 


Children  of  the  King 

(1)  Prince  Gustaf  Adolf,  born  22  April  1906,  died  26  Jan.  1947; 
married,  20  Oct.  1932,  to  Princess  Sibylla,  bom  18  Jan.  1908,  daughter  of 
Duke  Karl  Eduard  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha;  issue:  Princess  Margaretha, 
born  31  Oct.  1934,  Princess  Birgitta,  bom  19  Jan.  1937,  Princess  Desiree, 
born  2  June  1938,  Princess  Christina,  born  3  Aug.  1943 ;  Prince  Carl  Gustaf, 
Duke  of  Jamtland,  heir  apparent,  bom  30  April  1946;  (2)  Princess  Ingrid, 
bom  28  March  1910;  married,  24  May  1935,  to  Frederik,  Crown  Prince  of 
Denmark  (King  Frederik  IX) ;  (3)  Prince  Bertil,  Duke  of  Halland,  boro 
28  Feb.  1912. 
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Brother  of  the  King 

Prince  Wilhelm,  Duke  of  Sodermanland,  bom  17  June  1884,  married 
3  May  1908  to  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Pavlovna,  bom  19  April  1890,  died  13 
Dec.  1958,  daughter  of  Grand  Duke  Paul  Alexandrovitch  of  Russia,  divorced 
13  March  1914. 


The  royal  family  of  Sweden  have  a  civil  list  of  2,250,000  kronor;  this 
does  not  include  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  palaces. 

The  following  is  a  hst  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Sweden,  with  the 
dates  of  their  accession  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Vasa  : 


House  of  Vasa 
Qustal  I  .  .  .  , 

Brie  xrv  .  .  .  . 

Johan  III  .  .  .  . 

Sigismund  .  .  .  . 

Carl  IX  ...  . 

Gustaf  11  Adoll 
Christina  .  .  .  . 


1523 

1660 

1668 

1692 

1600 

1611 

1632 


House  of  Pfalz-ZweibTUcken 
Carl  X  Gustaf 

Carl  XI  ...  . 

Carl  XII  .... 
Ulrica  Eleonora  ... 


1654 

1660 

1697 

1718 


House  of  Hesse 

Fredrik  I  .  .  .  . 

House  of  Holstein-Gottorp 
Adolf  Fredrik 

Gustaf  III  .... 
Gustaf  IV  Adolf  . 

Carl  XIII  .... 

House  of  Bemadotte 
Carl  XIV  Johan  . 

Oscar  I  .  .  .  . 

Carl  XV  ...  . 

Oscar  II  ...  . 

Gustaf  V  .  .  .  . 

Gustaf  VI  Adolf  . 


1720 


1761 

1771 

1792 

1809 


1818 

1844 

1869 

1872 

1907 

1950 


CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  are :  1,  the  Constitution 
(Regeringsformen)  of  6  June  1809 ;  2,  the  Parhament  Act  (Riksdagsordningen) 
of  22  Jime  1866  (modified  in  1909,  1921  and  1949);  3,  the  law  of  Royal 
Succession  of  26  Sept.  1810,  and  4,  the  law  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  of 
6  April  1949  (replacing  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  Act  of  1812).  The  Edng 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Parhamentary  government  was  finally  established  in  1917.  The  Diet 
(Riksdag)  consists  of  2  chambers.  The  First  Chamber  (Forsta  Kammaren) 
consists  of  151  members,  indirectly  elected  in  19  constituencies,  for  8  years, 
one-eighth  being  renewed  every  year.  Their  election  takes  place  by  the 
provincial  Landstings  and  the  councillors  of  6  towns,  not  represented  in  the 
Landstings.  AH  candidates  for  the  First  Chamber,  men  or  women,  must  be 
above  23  years  of  age,  and  must  have  the  right  to  vote  in  municipal  affairs. 
A  candidate  to  the  First  Chamber  may  stand  for  election  in  any  constituency. 
The  Second  Chamber  (Andra  Kammaren)  consists  of  231  members  directly 
elected  for  4  years  by  universal  suffrage,  every  man  and  woman  over  21  years 
of  age  and  not  under  wardship  having  the  right  to  vote.  The  country  is 
divided  into  28  constituencies,  each  of  which  elects  from  3  to  25  members 
according  to  the  size  of  its  population.  AU  men  and  women  who  are 
entitled  to  vote  and  are  above  23  years  of  age  have  the  right  to  stand  for 
election,  but  only  in  tbe  constituency  where  they  five.  The  manner  of 
election  to  both  chambers  is  proportional  and  regidated  by  a  special  law. 

The  Second  Chamber,  elected  1  June  1968,  has  111  Social  Democrats, 
38  Liberals,  45  Conservatives,  32  Centre  (Peasant)  Party  and  5  Communists. 
The  Upper  Chamber  is  composed  as  follows  for  1959 :  79  Social  Democrats,  32 
Liberals,  22  Centre  (Peasant)  Party,  16  Conservatives  and  2  Communists. 
Eleven  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  and  29  of  the  Second  Chamber  are 
women. 

The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  acts  under  the 
advice  of  a  Council  of  State,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Prime  Minister. 
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The  following  Social  Democrat  Cabinet  was  appointed  on  1  Nov.  1957 : 

Prime  Minister.  Dr  Tage  Brian der. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr  Osten  Unden. 

Minister  of  Justice.  Ingvar  LindeU. 

Minister  of  Defence.  Sven  0.  M.  Andersson. 

Minister  for  Social  Affairs.  Torsten  Nilsson. 

Minister  of  Communications.  Gosta  Skoglund. 

Minister  of  Finance.  Gunnar  Strang. 

Minister  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  Dr  R.  Edenman. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  Gosta  Netzen. 

Minister  of  Commerce.  Gunnar  Lange. 

Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Health.  Rime  Johansson. 

Minister  of  Civil  Service.  Sigurd  Lindholm. 

Ministers  without  Portfolio.  Bru  Ulla  Lindstrom,  Herman  KJing, 
Sven  af  Geijerstam. 

All  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  Government. 

Pubhc  administration  in  Sweden  is  characterized  by  a  unique  degree  of 
functional  decentralization.  The  Ministries  are  not  really  administrative 
agencies.  They  prepare  bills  for  parliament,  issue  general  directives  and 
make  higher  appointments,  but,  as  a  rule,  are  not  authorized  to  take  individ¬ 
ual  administrative  decisions.  The  routine  administrative  work  is  attended 
to  by  the  central  boards  [centrala  dmbetsverk).  Each  board’s  sphere  of 
activity  depends  partly  on  its  organization  and  this  is  ultimately  decided 
by  the  appropriations  granted  by  the  Riksdag.  The  King-in -Conn  ci1  often 
asks  the  boards’  opinion  before  proposed  measures  are  decided  upon,  but  is 
not  bound  to  follow  their  advice. 

Local  Govlbnment 

The  provincial  administration  is  entrusted  in  Stockholm  to  a  governor, 
and  in  each  of  the  24  counties  to  a  prefect,  who  is  nominated  by  the  King. 
Local  government  is  based  on  the  municipal  laws  of  18  Dec.  1953  and,  for 
the  capital,  of  1  March  1957 ;  and  the  levying  of  local  taxes  on  a  special  law. 
Each  rural  district,  each  borough  and  each  town  forms  a  commune  in  which 
aU  men  and  women  over  21  years  of  age,  and  not  under  wardship,  are 
entitled  to  elect  the  commune  or  town  council.  These  councils  are  named 
Kommunalfullmalctige  in  the  rural  districts  and  boroughs,  and  Stadsfull- 
mdktige  in  the  towns.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  in  all  parishes  with  more  than 
1,500  inhabitants  are  dealt  with  by  councila,  named  Kyrkofullmdktige,  and 
smaller  parishes  may  make  the  same  arrangement.  An  act  of  parliament, 
effective  in  1952,  has  reduced  the  number  of  communes  from  2,500  to  1,032 
(Jan.  1959,  including  133  towns  and  cities).  Each  county  has  a  county 
coimcil  (Landsting)  elected  by  men  and  women  who  enjoy  municipal  suffrage. 
The  Landstings  chiefly  administer  the  health  service  and  regional  vocational 
schools.  The  largest  towns  may  leave  the  Landstings.  Towns  which  are 
thus  administered  separately  by  their  municipal  councils  are  Stockholm, 
Goteborg,  Malmo,  Norrkoping,  Halsingborg  and  Gavle.  All  elections  are 
conducted  on  the  proportional  system.  . 

National  flag :  yellow  cross  on  blue. 

National  anthem;  Du  gamla,  du  fria,  du  fjaUhoga  nord  (words  by  R. 
Dybeck,  1844;  folk- tune). 
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indr^n,  N.,  The  Government  of  Sweden.  Stockholm,  1965 
H&stad  E.,  The  Parliament  of  Sweden.  London,  1957 

Heckscher,  G.,  Pluralist  Democracy,  the  Swedish  Experience.  Stockholm.  1949. — Swedish 
Public  Administration  at  Work.  Stockholm,  1955 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  first  census  took  place  in  1749,  and  it  was  repeated  at  first  every 
third  year,  and,  after  1775,  every  fifth  year.  Since  1860  a  general  census 
has  been  taken  every  10  years  and,  in  addition,  in  1936  and  1945. 

Latest  census  figures:  1940,  6,371,432  (annual  increase  since  1935: 
0-38%), •  1946,  6,673,749  (0-93%  since  1940);  1960,  7,041,829  (1-09%  since 
1945).  There  was  no  census  in  1956. 


Counties  (LSn) 
Stockholm  (citv) 

Area :  sq.  km 
(land  and  in¬ 
land  water) 
188 

Censns 

population 

31  Dec.  1950 
744,143 

Estimated 

population 

31  Deo.  1967 
798,913 

Pop.  per 
sq.  km 
(land) 
1967 
4,371 

Stockholm  (rural  district) 

7,763 

366,874 

420,807 

56 

Uppsala  . 

5,398 

164,660 

164,642 

31 

Sddermanland  . 

6,823 

214,012 

222,965 

36 

Ostei^Otland 

11,080 

347,637 

367,616 

36 

JOniOpmg 

11,488 

271,443 

281,658 

27 

Kronoberg 

9,913 

167,638 

169,088 

18 

Kalmar  . 

11,623 

236,774 

236,677 

21 

G-otland  . 

3,173 

68,995 

66,099 

18 

Blekinge  . 

3,039 

146,090 

145,035 

60 

Knstianatad  .  , 

6,419 

268,734 

268,046 

42 

Malmdhus  .  , 

4,864 

682,333 

611,937 

129 

Holland  . 

4,930 

163,465 

167,653 

38 

Gfiteborg  and  Bohus  . 

5,144 

556,799 

605,926 

122 

AJveborg  . 

12,763 

358,988 

372,105 

32 

Skaraborg 

8,450 

248,388 

248,895 

31 

V’&rmland 

19,416 

281,396 

290,828 

17 

Orebro 

9,007 

246,960 

260,433 

31 

Vastmanland  . 

6,772 

203,553 

226,062 

36 

Kopparberg 

30,364 

267,081 

283,801 

10 

Gavleboig 

19,725 

284,934 

294,942 

16 

Vasternorrland . 

25,703 

283,760 

289,621 

12 

Jamtland. 

61,649 

144,063 

142,860 

3 

VSaterbotten 

69,141 

231,760 

239,945 

4 

Norrbotten 

105,875 

241,489 

266,718 

3 

Lakes  Vanem,  Vattem,  Maiaren, 
Hjalmaren  .... 

9,078 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

449,687 

7,041,829 

7,392,872 

18 

On  31  Dec.  1957  there  were  3,688,106  males  and  3,704,766  females. 

In  Jan.  1959  all  aliens  permanently  residing  in  Sweden  W'ere  estimated 
at  190,000,  most  of  them  Danes,  Finns  and  Norwegians.  Estimates  of 
Jan.  1968:  32,600  Germans,  4,500  British,  3,000  Americans,  14,000  people 
of  Baltic  and  3,500  of  Polish  origin,  5,000  Italians,  7,300  Hungarians  and 
5,000  Dutch. 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 

Total  living  Of  which 

Deaths 
eiclnsive  of 

births 

illegitimate 

StUl-bom 

Afarriages 

Divorces 

Btill-bom 

1954 

106,096 

10,285 

1,811 

63,008 

8,588 

69,030 

1956 

107,306 

10,674 

1,819 

52,260 

8,786 

68,634 

1956 

107,960 

11,050 

1,836 

61,719 

8,608 

70,206 

1957 

107,168 

10,860 

1,700 

62,629 

8,868 

73,132 

1958  > 

106,166 

1,636 

*  Provisional. 

60,005 

70,930 

Immigration:  1953,19,175;  1954,20,817;  1956,30,069;  1956,  28,029; 
1957,  33,023;  1968,  22,000.  Emigration:  1963,  17,480;  1964,  13,822; 
1966,  12,676;  1966,  14,737;  1967,  15,071;  1968,  13,600. 
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In  1860  the  town  population  numbered  only  435,000,  in  1900,  1,104,000, 
and  at  the  end  of  1966,  3,660,072,  showing  an  increase  from  11%  of  the 
whole  population  of  Sweden  (in  1860)  to  60%  (in  1966). 

Towns  over  20,000  inhabitants  at  the  beginning  of  1958  : 


798,913  Karlstad 
392,577  Lund  . 
217,330  Halmstad 
89,612  Karlskoga 
75,473  Karlskrona 
73,374  Uddevalla 
73,224  Sodertalje 
73,165  Trollhattan 
65,451  Kalmar . 
63,232  Lulea  . 
67,822  Sundsvall 
52,667  Landskrona 
49,279  Sundbyberg 
46,777  Motala  . 


HUtoHsk  statistik 


40,280  Lidlngo .  .  .  26,296 

38,254  Borlange  .  .  25,475 

38,088  Kristianstad  .  .  25,179 

34,707  Kiruna  .  .  .  24,879 

33,910  Molndal  .  .  24,353 

30,855  Ostersund  .  .  23,984 

30,427  Nykoping  .  .  22,768 

30,212  Vaxjo  .  .  .  22,759 

29,730  Skovde  .  .  .  22,239 

28,998  Skelleftea  .  .  21,593 

28,436  Sandviken  .  .  21,423 

28,076  Kristlnehamn  .  20,780 

26,676  TJmea  .  .  .  20,266 

26,397 


for  Sverige.  I ;  Befolkning,  1720-1950.  Stockholm,  1955 


Stockholm 

Goteborg 

Malmo  . 

Norrkoping 

Halsingborg 

Uppsala 

Orebro 

Vasteras 

Boras  . 

Linkoping 

Eskllstuna 

Giivle 

Jonkoping 

Solna 


RELIGION 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  which  is  the  established  national  church.  There  were  13 
bishoprics  (Uppsala  being  the  metropolitan  see)  and  2,553  parishes  at  the 
beginning  of  1959.  The  clergy  are  chiefly  supported  from  the  parishes 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  Church  lands.  The  370,000  non- conformists  mostly 
stiU  adhere  to  the  National  Church.  The  largest  denominations,  in  1958, 
were:  Swedish  Mission  Covenant  Church,  98,000;  Pentecost  Communi¬ 
ties,  92,000;  National  Evangelic  Union,  65,000;  Salvation  Army,  42,000; 
Baptists,  34,000 ;  AUiance  Mission  Association,  15,000;  Methodists,  12,000; 
Society  of  Friends,  124.  There  were  also  some  26,000  Roman  Catholics 
(under  a  Bishop  resident  at  Stockholm)  and  some  12,600  Jews. 

Parliament  and  Convocation  {Kyrkomotet)  decided  in  1958  to  admit 
women  to  ordination  as  priests. 

EDUCATION 

The  kingdom  has  3  state  universities,  at  Uppsala  (founded  in  1477), 
with  6,677  students,  Lund  (foruided  in  1668),  with  4,745  students,  and 
Goteborg  (founded  as  private  university  in  1889 ;  state  university  in  1954), 
with  2,023  students  in  the  autumn  of  1957.  There  are  also  in  Stockholm 
a  state  faculty  of  medicine  (founded  in  1810),  with  1,048  students,  and  a 
private  but  subsidized  university  (founded  in  1877),  with  6,135  students. 
In  Stockholm  and  Goteborg  there  are  also  academies  of  commerce,  with 
1,376  students.  The  institute  of  technology  in  Stockholm  had  2,352 ; 
that  in  Goteborg,  1,708,  and  the  institute  of  agriculture  in  Uppsala,  282 
students.  Two  dental  colleges  had  1,043  ;  the  college  of  veterinary  medicine, 
237 ;  the  pharmaceutical  institute  (higher  course),  143 ;  the  college  of 
forestry,  133,  and  the  institute  of  gymnastics,  204  students. 

In  1958-69  there  were  403  secondary  schools,  with  206,000  pupils  (in¬ 
cluding  223  state  schools  with  141,000  pupils),  and  18  secondary  technical 
schools  with  5,513  pupils;  91  people’s  colleges  had  (in  1957-58)  11,615 
pupils;  military,  navigation,  agricultural  and  other  special  schools;  besides 
institutions  and  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  bhnd.  Public  elementary  in¬ 
struction  is  free  and  compulsory  (since  1842),  and  children  not  attending 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  must  furnish  proofs  of 
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having  been  privately  educated.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  7, 
in  many  districts  for  8  or  9  years.  In  1957-68  there  were  in  the  public 
elementary  schools,  36,000  teachers  and  838,000  pupils.  A  course  in  the 
continuation  schools  (day  or  evening)  is  also  compulsory  for  those  not 
entering  the  8th  form  of  an  elementary  school,  or  any  other  school;  the 
pupils  in  1956—57  were  45,000.  There  were,  in  1957—58,  619  municipal  trade 
schools  with  115,000  pupils. 

A  great  number  of  children  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  receive 
one  free  meal  per  day. 

Newspapers  (1958).  There  were  200  daily  newspapers  with  a  total 
circulation  of  3,783,000. 

Cinemas  (1958).  There  were  2,455  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
693,000. 

Arvidson,  S.,  EdiLcaiion  in  Sweden.  Stockholm,  1955 

During,  I.,  The  Swedish  School-Reform  1950.  Uppsala,  1951 

Ostergren,  B.,  Higher  Education  in  Sweden.  Stockholm,  1952 

Ottervik,  G.,  and  others,  Libraries  and  Archives  in  Sweden.  Stockholm,  1954 

Vocational  Education  in  Sweden.  Royal  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  Stockholm,  1962 

JUSTICE 

The  administration  of  justice  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Government. 
Two  functionaries,  the  Justitiekansler,  or  Chancellor  of  Justice,  and  the 
Justitieomhudsman,  or  Attorney- General,  exercise  a  control  over  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  former  also  acted  as  chief  pubho  prosecutor,  but  this 
office  now  is  a  separate  one  (the  Riksdhlagaren) ;  both  are  royal  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  Justitieomhudsman,  appointed  by  the  Diet,  exerts  a  general 
supervision  over  aU  the  courts  of  law  and  the  civil  service.  The  Militie- 
ombudsman,  also  appointed  by  the  Diet,  exercises  control  over  military  laws 
and  the  military  services.  The  kingdom  has  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
and  is  divided  into  6  high  court  districts  and  163  district  courts  divisions. 

In  the  larger  towns  these  district  courts  (or  courts  of  first  instance)  are 
held  by  the  burgomaster  and  his  assessors  (or,  in  case  of  severe  crimes,  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  rural  districts) ;  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  small  towns, 
by  a  judge  and  7-9  jurors,  the  judge  alone  deciding,  unless  7  jurors  dilfer 
from  him,  when  their  decision  prevails. 

There  were  81  penal  and  correctional  institutions  for  delinquents,  with 
4,384  male  and  89  female  inmates  on  31  Dec.  1958.  Besides,  there  were 
22  institutions  with  728  places  for  children  and  juvenfies  in  need  of  care 
owing  to  viciousness,  maladjustment  or  delinquency. 

Schmidt,  P.,  Einfiihrung  in  das  schwedische  Rechtslehen.  Lund,  1960 
Sellin,  T.,  Recent  Penal  Legislation  in  Sweden.  Stockholm,  1947 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

National  Pensions.  The  national  pensions  scheme  entitles  all  persons 
aged  67  to  an  old-age  pension.  This  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  1,640  kr.  for  a 
married  pensioner  if  the  other  spouse  also  has  a  national  pension,  and  at  the 
rate  of  2,050  kr.  for  any  other  person  entitled  to  a  pension.  These  amounts 
are  paid  irrespective  of  income  from  other  sources. 

Before  the  age  of  67,  persons  incapable  of  work  receive  a  disablement 
pension  or  sickness  allowance,  which  consists  partly  of  a  basic  pension  of 
200  kr.  per  annum  irrespective  of  the  pensioner’s  income,  and  partly  of  a 
supplementary  pension  up  to  a  maximum  of  1,440  kr.  per  annum  to  a 
married  pensioner  if  the  other  spouse  also  has  a  national  pension,  and  up  to 
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a  maximum  of  1,850  kr.  to  other  pensioners.  Under  certain  circumstances 
wives  receive  a  wife’s  allowance  up  to  1,640  kr.  and  widows  a  pension  up  to 
the  same  maximum. 

These  pension  benefits  are  increased  by  supplements,  such  as  cost-of- 
living  supplement,  municipal  housing  supplement,  blindness  allowance  and 
home-help  allowance.  The  cost-of-living  supplement  is  determined  each 
month  according  to  the  price-index.  The  pension,  including  cost-of-living 
supplement,  amounts  to  1,960  kr.  for  a  married  pensioner  if  the  other  spouse 
has  a  pension,  too,  and  to  2,450  kr.  to  other  pensioners. 

The  municipal  housing  supplements  are  fixed  by  the  local  authorities. 
Blindness  allowance  and  home-help  allowance  amount  to  1,200  kr.  per 
annum  irrespective  of  other  sources  of  income. 

Persons  entitled  to  pensions  numbered  900,000  in  Jan.  1959.  The  total 
cost,  in  1958,  amounted  to  2,198m.  kr.,  of  which  332m.  were  paid  by  the 
communes. 

Unemployment  Insurance,  which  is  voluntary,  grants  a  daily  benefit  up 
to  20  kr.,  plus  allowances  of  2  kr.  for  wife,  husband  or  housekeeper,  and 
1'6  kr.  for  each  child.  In  1957  about  1,273,000  persons  were  insured  and 
the  expenses  amounted  to  118m.  kr.  (including  11m.  for  administration), 
65-9m.  of  which  were  paid  by  the  State.  The  contributions  of  the  insured 
persons  amounted  to  53'8m.  kr. 

Unemployment  Relief,  through  pubhc  works  or  cash  assistance,  is  granted 
by  the  State  or  by  municipaUties  subsidized  by  the  State.  Public  works 
planned  for  this  purpose  in  1957  occupied  an  average  of  1,836  (1956:  1,3.52) 
persons,  exclusive  of  955  clerical  workers  employed  in  public  and  semi-pubho 
institutions.  Cash  assistance  was  given  to  an  average  of  960  persons. 

Employment  Injury  Insurance.  Since  1  Jan.  1965  employment  injury 
insurance  has  been  co-ordinated  with  the  national  sickness  insurance  scheme. 
As  a  rule  the  cost  of  medical  care  and  sickness  benefits  for  the  first  90  days 
(the  ‘co-ordination  period’)  is  covered  by  sickness  insurance.  Benefits 
after  the  expiration  of  the  co-ordination  period  include  medical  treatment, 
medicine  and  medical  apphances,  etc.  In  case  of  temporary  incapacity  for 
work  the  injured  person  is  entitled  to  a  daily  allowance  ranging  from  3  to 
20  kr.  with  a  children’s  supplement  of  1,  2  or  3  kr.  a  day.  In  case  of 
permanent  loss  of  capacity  for  work,  annuities  are  paid  (maximum  11,000 
kr.  annually)  and  in  case  of  death  a  funeral  benefit  (600  kr.)  and  pensions 
to  the  dependants  (maximum  6,000  kr.  for  a  widow  and  2,500  kr.  for  each 
child).  All  employed  persons  are  compulsorily  insured.  Insurance  is 
mainly  financed  by  employers’  contributions,  and  operates  through  the 
National  Insurance  Office  or  one  of  the  employers’  mutual  accident-insurance 
companies.  Employment  injuries  reported  for  indemnification  in  1957  to 
N.I.O.  and  the  companies  numbered  24,000;  the  total  number  reported  in 
1957  to  the  above  institutions  or  to  sickness  funds  was  134,000.  The  total 
expenses  of  the  N.I.O.  and  the  companies  amounted  to  127m.  kr.  in  1957 
(including  transfers  to  funds,  but  excluding  cost  of  administration). 

Sickness  Insurance.  Since  1  Jan.  1955  the  national  sickness  insurance 
scheme  has  been  in  operation.  Practically  the  whole  Swedish  population  is 
covered  by  compulsory  health  insurance :  reimbursement  of  costs  of  hospital 
treatment,  medical  attendance,  and  travels  to  and  from  the  doctor  or 
hospital.  Persons  with  income  from  gainful  occupation  of  at  least  1,200  kr. 
a  year  and  housewives  are  covered  by  insurance  for  daily  allowance,  the 
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amount  of  which  is  3  kr.  a  day.  Employed  j^rsons,  with  yearly  income  of 
at  least  1,800  kr.,  are  insmed  for  an  additional  daily  allowance.  Their 
total  daUy  allowance  thus  ranges  from  3  to  20  kr.,  depending  on  the  size  of 
their  income  from  employment.  In  addition,  a  children’s  supplement  of 
1,  2  or  3  kr.  a  day  is  paid.  Certain  categories  may  insure  voluntarily  for 
daily  allowance.  Sickness  and  employment  injury  cases  in  1957  totalled 
2-8m. 

Maternity  Insurance.  All  women  covered  bj'  the  national  sickness 
insurance  scheme  are  also  covered  for  maternity  benefits:  reimbursement 
of  the  costs  of  confinement  and  maternity  allowance.  All  women  are 
granted  a  basic  allowance  of  270  kr.  (405  kr.  if  more  than  1  child  is  born). 
On  certain  conditions  a  children’s  supplement  is  paid.  Employed  women 
are  granted  an  additional  daily  allowance  ranging  from  1  to  17  kr.  a  day, 
depending  on  their  income.  Maternity  insurance  cases  in  1957  num¬ 
bered  113,000.  Needy  mothers  also  receive  special  maternity  allowances, 
amounting  (in  1957)  to  6' 7m.  kr. 

Free  or  Subsidized  Medicines.  Certain  stated  medicines  are  obtained 
free  of  charge  for  certain  diseases  of  long  duration  and  serious  nature.  In 
other  cases  of  sickness  the  insured  person  receives  his  medicine  at  a  reduced 
price.  The  medicines  must  be  prescribed  by  a  doctor. 

Income  and  expenditure  of  the  sickness  and  the  maternity  insurance 
schemes  and  the  scheme  of  free  or  subsidized  medicines  were  estimated  in 
1967  as  follows  (in  Im.  kronor) :  Income,  contributions  from  the  insured, 
458,  from  the  employers,  290 ;  state  subvention,  243 ;  expenditure,  sickness 
benefits,  744;  maternity  benefits  (excluding  special  allowances),  56;  medi¬ 
cine,  68. 

Public  Child  Welfare.  Its  central  task  is  to  take  care  of  ill-treated,  neg¬ 
lected,  distressed  or  sick  children,  as  well  as  of  depraved  youths.  Besides 
control  is  exerted  over  children  in  foster  homes.  In  1967  about  60,000 
children  benefited  by  preventative  actions,  protective  upbringing  and  public 
care  of  children  and  local  supervision  of  foster  children.  Expenses  for  the 
total  public  child  welfare  amounted  in  1967  to  120m.  kr.  net. 

General  Child  Allowances  in  1967  amounted  to  290  kr.  per  child  annually 
for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age ;  there  is  no  means  test.  During  1967 
the  mothers  of  l'8m.  children  received  a  total  of  533m.  kr. 

Special  Child  Allowances  are  granted  to  children  below  the  age  of  16 
when  the  parents  or  one  of  them  has  died  or  when  the  father  is  an  invalid, 
etc.  This  allowance  is  granted  after  an  investigation  into  the  income  of 
the  parent  and  of  the  child.  The  maximum  amount  per  child  is  600  kr. ; 
the  number  of  children  in  Jan.  1958  was  29,200.  The  annual  expenses  for 
the  special  child  allowances  were  about  17  m.  kr.  in  1958,  of  which  8m.  was 
paid  by  the  communes.  A  few  widows  and  widowers  with  children  get 
special  allowances.  The  annual  expenses  for  these  were  9m.  kr.  in  1958,  of 
which  4-5m.  was  paid  by  the  communes. 

Public  Assistance.  Aid  is  given  to  persons  living  in  their  homes  or  kept 
in  charitable  institutions  or  in  hospitals.  The  number  of  relief  cases 
amounted  in  1957  to  148,900  (about  4-3%  of  the  population),  and  the 
expenses  to  about  137m.  kr.  net  (excluding  costs  of  homes  for  the  aged). 

Social  Expenditure.  Total  social  expenditure,  including  also  hygiene 
and  care  of  the  sick,  amounted  to  6,018m.  kr.  in  1967,  representing  about 
12-4%  of  the  net  national  income. 
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Sociala  meddelanden  (Official  Journal,  published  monthly  by  the  Social  Welfare  Board). 
Stockholm,  from  1912 

Freedom  and  Welfare.  Social  Patterns  m  the  Northern  Countries  of  Europe.  Copenhagen,  195S 

Public  Health  and  Medicine  in  Sweden.  Stockholm,  1949 

Social  Sweden.  Published  by  the  Social  Welfare  Board.  Stockholm,  1962 

Holm,  P.,  Swedish  Housing.  Stockholm,  1957 

Die  sozialen  Y ergilnstigungen  in  Schweden.  Stockholm,  1987 


FINANCE 


Revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  ordinary  budget  (in  1,000  kr.) ; 


Revenue  Expenditure 

1954- 55  8,906,828  8,619,025 

1955- 56  10,071,672  9,691,016 

1956- 67  10,691,207  10,977,963 

'  Voted  estimates. 


Revenue  Expenditure 

1957- 58  12,019,033  12,119,559 

1958- 69*  12,733,000  12,552,000 

1959- 60*  12,896,000  13,495,000 

’  Estimates. 


The  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  (current  accounts)  for  the  financial 
year  1  July  1967  to  30  June  1968  was  as  follows  (in  1,000  kr.) : 

Current  Expenditure : 


Current  Revenue : 

Income  and  property  taxes 
Death  duty  and  other  stamp- 
duties  , 

Motor-car  duty 
Oustoms  duties 
Excise  on  spirits,  tobacco,  etc 
Civil  service  fees,  etc. 
Miflcellaneons 

yet  receipts  from  state  capital 
furCds: 

State  enterprises : 

Posts,  Telecommunications  . 
Hydro-electric  power  . 
Forests  .... 
Real  estate  funds 
Interest  on  state-owned 
shares  .... 
Interest  on  outstanding  loans 
Other  funds 

Shares  in  the  profits  of  Bank 
of  Sweden 


5,986,310 

Royal  household  .  .  , 

Justice  .  .  .  . 

223,514 

Foreign  affairs 

1,062.280 

Defence  .... 

651,905 

Social  welfare 

2,907,713 

Oommunications  . 

171,703 

Finance  .... 

293,223 

Religion  and  education  . 
Agriculture  .... 
Commerce  .... 
Interior  and  health 

Pensions,  etc. 

98,112 

Expenses  for  the  Diet,  etc. 

140,733 

34,450 

Unforeseen  expenses 

52,670 

Expenditure  on  state  funds : 

State  enterprises :  Railways  . 

141,379 

Civil  aviation 

143.058 

National  debt  (interest,  etc.)  . 

96,983 

Depreciation  of  new  capital 
investment 

15,000 

Appropriation  for  covering 
capital  losses  . 

(in  1,000  kr.):  1964-56,  1,076,908; 

4,095 

105,105 

67,706 

2,512,123 

8,473,250 

967,839 

498,268 

1.444,456 

507,921 

242,723 

675,456 

373,703 

18,928 

3,288 


74,894 

9,151 

569,424 

325,229 

256,000 

1956-56, 


I— j-uuo— uu  1  voLou esLimarei, 
1,487,500;  1959-60  (estimate),  1,762,000. 

The  self-balancing  revenue  of  the  state  business  enterprises  was  in 
1957-68  as  follows  (in  Im.  kr.) :  Railways,  1,389;  post  office,  475;  post 
office  savings  hank,  193;  postal  cheque  services,  88;  telecommunications, 
907  ;  hydro-electric  plants,  451 ;  forests,  488. 

On  30  June  1958  the  national  debt  amounted  to  I8,362m.  kr. 

Riksrakenskapsverkets  arsbok  [State  finances].  Annual.  Stockholm,  from  1929-30 
RiksgSldskontoret  [National  Debt  Office]  arsbok.  A nnual.  Stockholm,  from  1920 


DEFENCE 

A  Supreme  Commander  is,  under  the  King,  in  command  of  the  three 
services.  He  is  assisted  by  the  Defence  Staff. 

The  military  forces  are  recruited  on  the  principle  of  national  service, 
supplemented  by  volimtarUy  enlisted  personnel  who  form  the  permanent 
cadres  for  training  purposes. 

Liability  to  service  commences  at  the  age  of  18,  and  lasts  tUl  the  end  of 
the  47th  year.  Since  1952  the  period  of  training  for  most  conscripts  has 
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been  394  days.  This  duty  is  performed  in  a  first  period  of  304  days  at  a 
training  centre,  and  later  on  in  3  periods  of  a  month  each  in  combat  units 
Some  conscripts  receive  an  additional  year’s  training  as  officers. 

Aemy 

X  Swedish  Army  has  at  his  disposal  an  army 

staff  under  a  chief  of  staff. 

Sweden  is  divided  into  7  military  commands,  each  subordinated  to  a 
general  officer  commanding.  There  are,  in  time  of  peace,  19  infantry,  3 
cavalry,  4  tank,  8  artillery,  7  A. A.,  3  engineer,  3  signal  and  4  Army  Ser¬ 
vice  Corps  units,  most  of  which  are  called  ‘regiments’  (regemenien),  each 
usually  consisting  of  several  battalions. 

The  Army  is  organized  and  equipped  with  regard  to  the  geographical 
and  climatic  conditions  of  the  country.  The  Home  Guard  {Hemvdrnet) 
raised  during  the  War  continues  to  be  in  force. 

Sweden’s  ground  forces  can  be  said  to  consist  of  a  standing  Army 
which  for  the  most  part  is  on  indefinite  leave,  but  which  on  short  notice 
can  be  ready  for  action.  One  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Swedish  system 
of  mobilization  is  the  local  recruitment  of  as  many  units  as  possible. 
Efforts  are  also  made  to  decentralize  as  much  as  possible  the  storage  of 
equipment  and  supplies. 

The  active  personnel  of  the  Army  comprises  about  10,000  officers  and 
n.c.o.s.  The  war-time  strength  of  the  Army  is  about  600,000  men. 

Navy 

The  C.-in-C.  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Navy  has  at  his  disposal  a  naval  staff. 
This  staff  (which  includes  the  inspecting  officers  of  naval  gunnery,  sub¬ 
marines,  torpedo,  mining,  engineering  and  communication  services)  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  mobilization,  organization  and  training  of  the  fleet.  Sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  C.-in-C.  of  the  Navy  are,  among  others,  the  Chief  of  the 
Coastal  Fleet,  the  Inspector  of  the  Coast  Artillery,  the  C.-in-C.’s  Naval 
Commands  and  also  a  Technical  and  Financial  Board. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  ships : 

Standard  Tor- 


Com¬ 

Name 

displace¬ 

ment 

Armour 

Belt  Guns  Principal 

pedo 

tubes 

Shaft 

horse¬ 

Speed 

pleted 

Tons 

In.  In.  armament 

21-in. 

power 

l^ote 

1947 

1947 

Tre  Kronor  . 
Q-5ta  Lejon 

1  8,000 

Cruisers 

5  3  7  e-in. 

6 

100,000 

S3 

1934 

Gotland. 

.  4,750 

2  2  4  6-in. 

6 

33,000 

27-6 

There  are  14  destroyers,  5  fast  anti-submarine  frigates  (converted  from 
destroyers),  4  frigates  converted  from  sea-going  torpedo  boats  (small 
destroyers),  24  submarines,  2  minelayers,  50  minesweepers,  40  motor  tor¬ 
pedo-boats,  a  submarine  depot  ship,  a  radar  training  ship,  14  patrol  vessels, 
5  patrol  laimches,  8  mining  tenders,  6  tenders,  9  suiwoying  vessels,  4  ice¬ 
breakers,  4  oilers,  a  communication  ship,  a  salvage  vessel,  9  landing  craft,  2 
sail  training  ships,  a  supply  ship  and  a  water  carrier. 

The  armoured  ships  Brottning  Victoria  and  Oustaf  V  were  discarded  at 
the  end  of  1 957.  Ten  motor  torpedo-boats,  6  submarines  and  4  minesweepers 
are  under  construction. 

Warships  are  allotted  between  the  active  fleet  and  the  reserve  fleet. 

There  are  4  Naval  Commands:  those  of  the  northern,  southern,  eastern 
and  western  coasts. 
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The  coast  artillery  defence  areas  are  those  of  the  Stockholm  archipelago, 
Karlskrona,  Gothenburg,  Gotland  and  Hemso  (outside  Hamosand).  There 
are  5  coastal  artillery  regiments.  The  active  personnel  of  the  Navy  com¬ 
prises  10,490  officers  and  men,  including  the  Royal  Coast  Artillery  attached 
to  the  Navy, 

Am  Foecb 

The  C.-in-C.  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Air  Force  has  at  his  disposal  an  Air 
Staff  responsible  for  operational  and  administrative  duties  and  an  Air  Board 
for  technical  matters.  Directly  subordinate  to  the  C.-in-C.  of  the  Air 
Force  are,  among  others,  the  Inspector  of  the  Technical  Service,  the  Inspector 
of  the  Control  and  Reporting  System  and  the  group  commanders. 

The  combat  units  consist  of  9  day-fighter,  2  all-weather-fighter  and 
4  ground-attack  wings  (fiottiljer),  together  with  5  reconnaissance  squadrons 
(divisioner)  and  an  air /sea  rescue  rmit.  Total  peace-time  strength  of  the 
combat  imits  is  60  squadrons  with  more  than  1,000  first-line  aircraft. 

The  combat  units  are  organized  in  4  groups  (eskadrar).  They  are 
equipped  mainly  with  Swedish  aircraft;  British  fighters  are  also  used. 
Standard  types  of  jet-propelled  day-fighters  are  the  Swedish-bmlt  J29  (maxi¬ 
mum  speed  exceeding  620  m.p.h.),  and  the  British  Hawker  Hunter  (J34). 
De  Havilland  Venom  (J33)  is  used  as  a  night-fighter.  The  ground  attack 
wings  are  equipped  with  Swedish-built  SAAB  Lansen  (A32,  jet,  exceeding 
700  m.p.h.)  There  is  also  a  reconnaissance  version  of  the  SAAB  32  (S32) 
and  the  SAAB  29  (S29),  and  an  aU-weather  fighter  version  of  the  A32,  called 
J32.  The  supersonic  delta-winged  jet  fighter  J35  Draken  is  now  going  into 
squadron  service. 

Included  in  the  Air  Force  is  the  Control  and  Reporting  System. 

Aircraft  and  engines  are  manufactured  at  Svenska  Aeroplan  AB  (SAAB), 
Linkoping,  and  Svenska  Flygmotor  AB,  TroUhattan,  where  British  engines 
are  built  under  hcence. 

The  active  personnel  consists  of  about  2,000  officers  and  warrant  officers, 
some  3,500  short-service  pilots,  technicians  and  other  military  personnel, 
about  6,000  civilian  employees,  and  about  6,000  conscripts. 

PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  According  to  the  census  of  agriculture  taken  in  the  autumn 
of  1966,  the  number  of  farms  in  cultivation,  of  more  than  2  hectares  of 
arable  land,  was  268,100  (282,200  in  1961);  of  these  there  were  230,400  of 
2  to  20  hectares;  35,600  of  20  to  100  hectares;  2,200  of  above  100  hectares. 
Of  the  total  land  area  of  Sweden  (41,111,000  hectares),  3,698,000  hectares 
(except  kitchen  gardens  and  fruit  gardens)  were  under  cultivation,  684,000 
hectares  under  natural  meadows,  and  22,605,000  hectares  under  forests. 


Area  (1,000  hectares)  Produce  (1,000  metric  tons) 


Chief  crops 

1956 

1957 

1958'- 

1958 

1957 

1958^ 

■Wheat  . 

896-8 

333-1 

282-4 

951 

711 

613 

Rye 

122-6 

114-6 

92-1 

267 

230 

178 

Barley  . 

239-6 

262-8 

294-0 

613 

667 

669 

Oats 

634-7 

516-2 

633-8 

1,133 

847 

927 

Mixed  grain 

290-9 

271-8 

255-1 

698 

548 

636 

Peas  and  vetches 

27-3 

26-3 

24-3 

47 

37 

32 

Potatoes 

121-8 

119-3 

113-7 

2,012 

1,498 

1,372 

Sugar  beet 

50-2 

63-6 

51-4 

1,786 

2,103 

1,729 

Podder-roots  . 

30-9 

27-1 

26-1 

1,031 

910 

839 

Tame  hay 

.  1,130-2 

1,136-8 

1,162-3 

3,840 

4,189 

4,200 

Oil  seed  . 

29-4 

95-8 

87-4 

43 

1771 

107 

*  Preliminary. 
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Area  of  rotation  meadows  for  pastm-e  and  green  fodder  was  (in  1  000 
hectares):  1956,  287;  1957,  279;  1958,  282.  Wild  hay  (in  1,000  metric 
tons):  1956.164;  1957,168;  1958,182. 

Total  milk  production  (in  1,000  metric  tons) :  1955,4,062;  1956,  3,935; 
1957,  4,034.  Butter  production  in  the  same  years  was  (in  1,000  metric 
tons) :  85,  83,  88;  and  cheese,  54,  51,  52. 

Livestock  census  of  June  1958:  Horses,  244,000;  cattle,  2,643,000; 
sheep,  139,000;  goats,  6,000  (1956);  pigs  (April),  2,031,000. 

Number  of  farm  tractors  in  use  Oct.  1957  was  estimated  at  136,000. 

The  number  of  pelts  in  1957  was  as  follows :  Silver  fox  and  its  varieties, 
2,000 ;  blue  fox  and  white  fox,  6,000 ;  mink,  740,000. 

Forestry.  Nearly  23m.  hectares  or  66%  of  the  total  land  area  are 
covered  with  forests.  The  total  amount  of  wood  is  estimated  at  2,100m.  cu. 
metres  with  bark  or  1,750m.  cu.  metres  without  bark;  85%  of  this  volume 
consists  of  coniferous  wood  (pine  and  spruce).  Half  of  the  forest  area  is 
privately  owned,  the  other  half  is  equally  divided  between  public  authorities 
(Crown,  Church,  communities,  etc.)  and  joint-stock  companies.  The  total 
cut  in  1957  was  39-8m.  cu.  metres  solid  volume  (without  bark) ;  of  these 
13-6m.  were  coniferous  timber,  1 9m.  pulpwood,  5-5m.  fuel  wood.  In  1956 
the  total  cut  was  41-9m.  and  in  1955,  41m.  cu.  metres. 

There  were,  in  1956,  1,300  saw-mills  with  6  or  more  workers,  the  total 
production  of  which — representing  some  80%  of  the  coimtry’s  total  produc¬ 
tion — amoimted  (in  1957)  to  6m.  cu.  metres  sawn  and  planed  wood,  Inelud- 
ing  boxboards.  The  production  of  the  125  pulp-miUs  in  Sweden  amounted 
to  4-3m.  metric  tons  pulp  (dry  weight)  in  1957.  There  was  in  1967  an  ex¬ 
port  of  approximately  1,616,000  cu.  metres  of  roundwood;  exports  of  sawn 
coniferous  wood  amounted  to  1,099,000  standards  and  of  plywood  to  6,800 
metric  tons. 

Fisheries.  In  1967  the  total  value  of  the  catches  of  the  sea  fisheries 
was  estimated  at  149m.  kr. ;  of  this  sum,  95m.  kr.  came  from  Goteborg  and 
Bohns. 

Mining.  Mining  has  from  time  immemorial  been  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  Sweden,  which  was  the  biggest  producer  of  iron  in  Europe  until 
the  use  of  coal  for  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron  revolutionized  that  industry. 
The  lack  of  fossil  fuel  is  the  reason  why  mining  in  Lapland  is  limited  to  the 
raw  products.  Since  1943,  however,  an  increasing  part  of  the  Swedish 
pig-iron  is  produced  by  electric  methods  from  Lapland  ore,  near  the  town  of 
Lulea.  There  were  raised  in  1957,  throughout  the  kingdom,  19,924,000 
tons  ^  of  iron  ore  and  1,446,067  tons  of  pig-iron.  Of  iron  ore,  in  1967, 
17,467,000  and  in  1956,  17,305,000  tons  were  exported.  There  were  also 
produced  in  1957,  60,707  tons  of  silver  and  lead  ore,  76,975  tons  of  copper 
ore,  122,860  tons  of  zinc  ore,  13,168  tons  of  manganese  ore,  47,022  tons  of 
auriferous  arsenic  ore,  and  501,637  tons  of  sulphur  pyrites.  The  gold 
produced  in  metal  works  in  1967  amounted  to  3,748  kg,  silver  to  72,450  kg, 
copper  to  19,479  tons,  lead  to  24,876  tons  and  aluminium  to  13,670  tons 
(scrap  generally  excluded).  There  are  not  inconsiderable  veins  of  coal  in 
southern  Sweden,  giving  304,192  tons  of  coal  in  1957.  In  1957  there  were 
67,206  workers  engaged  in  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries. 

^  Ton,  here  =•  metric  ton. 

Industries.  In  1751  only  9*5%  of  the  population  depended  for  a  lived- 
hood  on  industry  and  commerce ;  in  1870  the  percentage  had  advanced  to 
19-8,  in  1900  to  38-2,  in  1920  to  50-2  and  in  1950  to  66-3. 
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The  industries  of  Sweden  are  spread  fairly  well  over  the  whole  country. 
The  mining  of  iron  ore  has  reached  its  highest  development  north  of  the 
Polar  circle,  and  the  most  important  saw-mills  are  located  along  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  production  of  iron  and  steel  has  taken  place  in 
central  Sweden  since  the  earhest  times  m  Swedish  history;  pig-iron  is 
produced  chiefly  in  Domnarvet,  Lule&,  Oxelosund,  Uddeholm  and  Fagersta. 
Cream  separators,  ball-bearings,  hghthouse  apparatus,  telephone  supplies, 
motors,  cargo  and  tank  vessels,  and  many  kinds  of  electrical  machinery  are 
among  the  highly  speciahzed  products  of  the  metallurgical  industries.  The 
porcelain  factories  of  Gustavsberg,  Rorstrand  and  Uppsala-Ekeby  and  the 
glass  factories  of  Kosta  and  Orrefors  produce  wares  that  have  achieved  a 
high  reputation  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  following  are  some  data  for  the  most  important  Swedish  industries : 


No 

.  of 

Average  no.  of 

Value  of 

output. 

establishments 

workers 

Im. 

kr. 

Branch  of  industry 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Wood  and  paper  industry  . 

3,314 

3,228 

111,084 

109,880 

6,602 

6,862 

Iron  and  steel  works  . 

51 

51 

33,585 

34,021 

2,247 

2,488 

Iron,  steel  and  metal-goods  fac¬ 

tories  ..... 

1,424 

1,412 

46,898 

48,355 

2,615 

2,577 

Mechanical  workshops. 

3,438 

3,408 

149,453 

149,032 

7,011 

7,643 

Brick,  porcelain  and  glass  factories 

337 

318 

17,325 

16,309 

405 

408 

Flour-  and  grain-mills . 

46 

39 

1,564 

1,428 

390 

400 

Tobacco  factories 

8 

8 

1,602 

1,319 

810 

782 

Dairies  ..... 

394 

377 

6,960 

6,893 

1,731 

1,841 

Textiles  ..... 

1,509 

1,426 

87,014 

83,382 

2,850 

2,975 

Tanneries  and  shoe  factories 

257 

265 

11,016 

11,122 

396 

426 

Match  factories  .... 

8 

8 

1,532 

1,447 

49 

47 

Other  chemicals  .... 

518 

628 

22,951 

23,327 

2,439 

2,695 

Blectric  power  and  gas  works 

408 

11,522 

1,454 

The  total  number  of  industrial  factories  (including  mines  and  quarries) 
was  16,723  in  1957.  The  total  power  used  in  industry  amounted  to 
16,318,857  effective  h.p. 

In  1956,  563,632  men  and  127,714  women  (including  those  under  18 
years  of  age)  were  employed  in  factories. 

Electricity.  The  production  of  power  is  based  almost  exclusively  on 
water,  which  normally  covers  about  95%  of  the  total  requirements.  The 
power  supply  is  administered  by  the  State  (about  45%),  the  munioipahties 
and  a  number  of  private  companies.  The  total  economically  available 
water-power  resources  are  80,000m.  kwh.  a  year.  The  installed  capacity  of 
water-wheels  amounted  at  the  end  of  1957  to  5-5m.  kw.  with  a  generator 
capacity  of  6-3m.  kva.  The  power  production  (in  Im.  kwh.)  was  as  follows : 
1920,2,605;  1930,6,121;  1940,8,624;  19.50,18,177;  1954,23,958;  1965, 
24,721;  1956,26,631;  1957,  28,971;  1958  (estimate),  30,400. 

The  power  consumption  for  various  purposes  was,  in  1957,  distributed  as 
follows :  Industries,  65%  ;  railways  and  trams,  6%  ;  domestic,  commercial 
and  agricultural,  27%,  and  exports,  2%. 


Jordbruksekanomiska  meddelanden  (Journal  of  Agricultural  Boonomica,  published  monthly  by 
the  State  Agrioultm-al  Marketing  Boai-d).  Stockholm,  from  1939 
Konjunkturjoumalen  (Journal  of  Economic  Indicators,  by  the  Economic  Research  Institute). 
Stockholm,  from  1951 

Meddelanden  frail  Konjunkturinstitulet.  Series  A  (from  1938)  and  B  (from  1939);  both  with 
summaries  in  English.  Stockholm 

Andersson,  S.,  and  Starland,  H.,  Froblimes  et  Ligislation  da  Travail  en  Suide.  Stockholm 
1952 


GuUander,  A.,  Farmers'  Co-operation  in  Sweden.  London,  1949 

HOok,  E.,  Elshult,  A.,  and  Risberg,  H.,  The  Economic  Life  of  Sweden-.  Stockholm,  1956 
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LSger,  0.,  La  Bbrnocratie  industrielle  et  Us  comitis  d’entreprise  en  Suide.  Paris,  1950 
Norgren,  Paul  H.,  The  Swedish  Collective  Bargaining  System.  Cambridge  (Mass.),  1941 
Odhe,  T.,  Consumer  Co-operation  in  Sweden's  Economic  Life.  Stockholm,  1949 
Osvald,  H.  and  others,  Swedish  Agriculture.  Stockholm,  1952 

COMMERCE 


The  imports  and  exports  of  Sweden,  un wrought  gold  and  coin  and  (before 
1954)  silver  not  included,  have  been  as  follows  (in  Im.  kr.) : 


1951  1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958  > 

Imports  .  .  9,184  8,947 

8,161 

9,192 

10,337 

11,434 

12,567 

12,200 

Exports  9,225  8,134 

7,657 

8,196 

8,933 

10,067 

11,062 

10,807 

Leading  groups  of  commodities  were  (quantity  in 
in  Im.  kr.): 

1,000  metric  tons,  value 

Imports,  Exports, 

Imports,  1957 

Exports,  1967 

1958  ^ 

1958* 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Animal  and  vegetable  products  . 
Minerals  and  metals  (including 

1,271 

1,861 

662 

520 

1,847 

480 

manufactures) .... 
Chemical  products  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products,  dyes,  lacquers, 

17,201 

4,523 

19,414 

2,727 

3,951 

2,682 

soaps  and  fertilizers 

Hides  and  skins,  rubber,  textile 

1,661 

772 

186 

253 

774 

277 

materials  and  ijroducts 

Wood  goods,  pulp,  paper  and  pro¬ 

211 

1,626 

62 

331 

1,550 

365 

ducts  thereof  .... 
Machinery,  transportation  equip¬ 

499 

232 

8,185 

4,171 

259 

3,724 

ment,  instruments  . 

532  3,553  630 

^  Preliminary  figures. 

3,060 

3,819 

3,373 

Principal  import  countries  in  1958  were  (in  Im.  kr.);  Western  Germany, 
2,885;  U.K.,  1,718;  U.S.A.,  1,296;  Netherlands,  928;  Denmark,  491; 
Belgium-Luxembourg,  456 ;  France,  441;  Italy,  431;  Norway,  406.  Prin¬ 
cipal  export  countries:  U.K.,  1,766;  Western  Germany,  1,637;  Norway, 
1,135;  Denmark,  640;  U.S.A.,  629;  Netherlands,  627;  France,  477;  Bel¬ 
gium-Luxembourg,  462 ;  Italy,  346. 

Total  trade  between  Sweden  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
in  £  sterling) : 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  TJ.E.  .  .  24,542,217  139,631,699  144,825,242  156,831,943  134,803,624 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  11,720,315  94,895,203  105.898,636  110,767,234  104,291,687 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  1,107,974  3,116,294  3,167,893  3,050,108  2,788,826 

Booh  of  Beference 

Kommersiella  meddelanden  (Commercial  Communications,  published  monthly  by  the  Board  of 
Trade).  Stockholm,  from  1914 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  The  Swedish  mercantile  marine  consisted  on  1  Jan.  1959  of 
1,674  vessels  of  3,493,000  gross  tons  (only  vessels  of  at  least  20  net  tons,  and 
excluding  fishing  vessels  and  tugs).  Stockholm  and  Goteborg,  with  together 
582  vessels  of  2,459,000  gross  tons  in  Jan.  1959,  are  the  two  largest  ports. 

Vessels  entered  from  and  cleared  for  foreign  countries,  exclusive  of  the 
feiTy  traffic  across  the  Orestmd,  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  in  1958,  as  fol¬ 
lows  (only  vessels  of  at  least  20  net  tons  included) :  With  cargoes,  37,933  of 
22,143,000  net  tons;  in  ballast,  15,785  of  10,424,000  net  tons;  total,  53,718 
of  32,567,000  net  tons. 
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Roads.  On  1  Jan.  1968  there  were  92,600  km  of  pubho  roads,  of  which 
10,500  km  were  surfaced.  Motor  vehicles  in  Jan.  1958  included  863,000 
passenger  cars,  124,000  buses  and  lorries  and  248,000  heavy  motor 
cycles. 

Railways.  At  the  end  of  1958  the  total  length  of  railways  was  15,848  km, 
of  which  14,799  km  belonged  to  the  State.  The  receipts  of  the  state  railways 
are  given  in  the  section  on  Fittance.  In  1967  the  total  number  of  passengers 
on  the  state  railways  was  95-4m. ;  weight  of  goods,  including  Lapland 
ore,  41-6m.  metric  tons;  private  railways,  15m.  passengers;  goods,  6m. 
metric  tons.  Electrified  fines,  1968,  7,185  km,  being  45%  of  the  system. 

Post.  The  length  of  telegraph  circuits  in  Jan.  1958  was  402,000  km. 
The  circuits  of  the  telephone  had  a  length  of  7,637,000  km.  At  the  end  of 
1967  there  were  2,410,000  instruments  employed  in  the  telephone  service, 
coming,  with  32-6%  per  population,  next  to  the  U.S.A.  (36-82%)  and  before 
Canada  (28  64%). 

Number  of  wireless  licence  holders  in  Dec.  1957  was  2,608,000;  television 
licences,  76,800. 

The  overseas  radio-telegraph  and  radio-telephone  services  are  conducted 
by  the  Swedish  Telecommimications  Administration. 

The  number  of  post  offices  at  the  end  of  1957  was  4,172.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  post  and  telecommunication  services  are  given  in  the  section 
on  Finance. 

Aviation.  Commercial  air  traffic  is  maintained  in  (1)  Sweden  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  by  Scandinavian  Airfines  System  (SAS),  of  which  AB 
Aerotransport  (ABA  =  Swedish  Air  Lines)  is  the  Swedish  partner  (DDL  = 
Danish  Air  Lines  and  DNL  =  Norwegian  Air  Lines  being  the  other  two); 
(2)  only  within  Sweden  by  Linjeflyg  AB.  Scandinavian  Airlines  System 
have  a  joint  paid-up  capital  of  about  Sw.  kronor  167m.  Capitalization  of 
ABA,  Sw.  kronor  60m.,  of  which  60%  is  owned  by  the  Government  and  50% 
by  private  enterprises.  Capitalization  of  Linjeflyg,  Sw.  kronor  Im.,  of 
which  60%  is  owned  by  SAS  and  60%  by  two  newspaper  enterprises. 

In  scheduled  air  traffic  during  1957  the  total  number  of  km  flown  was 
26,418,000;  passenger-km,  741,225,000;  goods,  13,017,000  ton-km;  mail, 
4,317,000  ton-km.  These  figures  represent  the  Swedish  share  of  the  SAS 
traffic  (Swedish  domestic  and  three-sevenths  of  international  traffic)  and 
the  Linjeflyg  traffic. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  Swedish  krona,  of  100  ore,  was  in  1957  of  the  value  of  approximately 
kr.  14-6  to  the  £  sterling. 

Gold  coins  do  not  exist  as  a  currency.  National  bank-notes  for  6,  10, 
60,  100,  1,000  and  10,000  kr.  are  legal  means  of  payment,  and  the  bank 
is  formally  bound  to  exchange  them  for  gold  on  presentation,  but  the 
obligation  to  redemption  is  suspended. 

The  Riksbank,  or  National  Bank  of  Sweden,  belongs  entirely  to  the  State 
and  is  managed  by  directors  elected  for  3  years  by  the  Diet,  except  the 
chairman,  who  is  designated  by  the  King.  The  bank  is  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  Diet,  its  capital  and  reserve  capital  are  fixed  by  its  constitution. 
The  note  circulation  is  fixed  at  6,600m.  kr.  Since  1904,  only  the  Riksbank 
has  the  right  to  issue  notes.  On  31  Dec.  1958  its  note  circulation  amounted 
to  6,059m.  kr.  Its  combined  gold  and  net  foreign-exchange  holdings 
(including  surplus  value  of  gold)  on  31  Dec.  1958  totalled  2,445m.  kr. 
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There  are  16  commercial  banks.  On  31  Dec.  1968  their  total  deposits 
(including  savings  accoimts  but  excluding  interest)  amoimted  to  16,978m. 
kr. ;  domestic  bills  and  loans  to  11,621m.  kr. 

The  savings-banks  statistics  (exclusive  of  post  ofiSce)  are  as  foUovrs,  in 
1,000  units : 

1954  1956  1956  1957  1968 

Numberof  accounts  at  end  of  year  5,678  6,064  6,179  6,306 

Deposits  at  end  of  year,  kronor  1  9,978,300  10,696,000  11,478,000  12,402,000  12,942,000“ 

Capital  and  reserve  funds,  kronor  439,000  467,000  468,000  483,000 

“  Including  interest.  *  Excluding  Interest. 

At  the  end  of  1968  the  post  office  savings  bank  had  4,923,000  depositors 
and  4,023m.  kr.  of  deposits,  including  interest. 

Sveriges  riksbank,  arsbok.  Annual.  Stockholm,  from  1908 

Skandinaviska  Banken.  Quarterly  Eeview  (in  English).  Stockholm,  from  1920 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  obhgatory. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Oe  Sweden  in  Great  Britain  (29  Portland  Place,  W.l) 

Ambassador.  Bo  Gunnar  Richardsson  Hagglof,  G.C.V.O.  (accredited 
13  Oct.  1948). 

Counsellors.  C.  A.  M.  HaUenborg,  K.C.V.O.  {Consular);  C.  G.  B^ve; 
Sten  Lindh. 

First  Secretaries.  Bengt  Odevall;  Bengt  Akerren  (Gowswlar). 

Military  AttacM.  Col.  0.  F.  G.  Ljunggren. 

Naval  Attache.  Cdr  N.  0.  J.  Krokstedt. 

Air  Attache.  Lieut. -Col.  Gosta  E.  Tegner. 

Press  Counsellor.  S.-A.  Sundfeldt. 

Agricultural  Attache.  N.  A.  T.  Agren. 

Cultural  Attache.  P.-A.  Hi! deman. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Birmingham, 
Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Dundee,  Edinbm’gh,  Glasgow,  Hartlepool,  Hull, 
Leith,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth, 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  Sunderland  and  other  places. 

Sweden  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina  (also  for  Paraguay),  Austria, 
Belgium  (also  for  Luxembourg),  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile  (also  for  Bolivia),  China 
(also  for  Thailand),  Colombia  (also  for  Ecuador  and  Panama),  Denmark,  Fin¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  India  (also  for  Burma  and  Ceylon), 
Indonesia  (also  for  Philippines  and  Malaya),  Iran  (also  for  Iraq),  Israel, 
Italy,  Japan,  Mexico  (also  for  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua 
and  Salvador),  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal  (also 
for  Liberia),  Spain,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic  (also  for 
Saudi  Arabia),  U.S.A.,  U.S.S.R.  (also  for  Afghanistan,  Bulgaria  and_  Ru¬ 
mania),  Yugoslavia;  and  legations  in  Australia,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia 
(also  for  Sudan),  Hungary,  Ireland,  Lebanon  (also  for  Jordan),  Morocco  (also 
for  Tunisia),  New  Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Uruguay,  Venezuela  (also 
for  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti). 

Oe  Great  Britain  in  Sweden 

Ambassador.  The  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Maurice  Alers  Hankey,  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.O.  (appointed  6  March  1954). 
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Counsellors.  S.  H.  Hebblethwaite  {Head  of  Chancery);  J.  B.  Cullen 
(Commercial). 

First  Secretaries.  J.  Oates  (Labour);  D.  F.  Murray  (Commercial); 
W.  F.  M.  Davies,  O.B.E.  (Consul);  A.  G.  Michelsen,  M.V.O.,  O.B.E.  (In¬ 
formation);  G.  H.  Greenhalgh  (Scientific);  H.  L.  0’I3ryan-Tear. 

Naval  Attache.  Cdr  I.  D.  S.  Forbes,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

Military  Attache.  Col.  G.  F.  L.  Gilbert,  M.V.O. 

Air  Attache.  Group  Capt.  C.  L.  Troop. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Goteborg,  Halsingborg,  Lule&, 
Malmo,  Norrkoping,  Stockholm  and  Sundsvall. 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Central  Bnrean  of  Statistics  (Ktingl.  Statistisia 
OratralbyrAn,  Stockholm  5)  was  founded  in  1858,  in  succession  to  the  Kungl.  TabeUkom- 
missionen,  which  had  been  set  up  in  1756.  DiTector-General:  Dr  Ingvar  OhJsson.  Its 
publications  include  the  following : 

Statistisk  hrsbok  fOr  Sverige  (Statistical  Abstract  of  Sweden).  First  year,  1914 
Historisk  statistik  for  Sverige  (Historical  Statistics  of  Sweden).  1955  ffl.  (2  vols  to  date) 
Sveriges  offlciella  statistik  (Official  Statistics  of  Sweden).  Prom  1911.  (With  summaries  in 
„  French ;  from  1952  in  English) 

Arsbok  fdr  Sveriges  kommuner.  First  issue,  1918 

Statistisk  tidskrift  (Statistical  Review).  1860-1913 ;  new  series  from  1962 
Sveriges  siatskalender.  Published  by  Vetenskapsakademien.  Annual 


Non-Official  Publications 

Afzelius,  N.,  Books  in  English  on  Sweden.  3rd  ed.  Stockholm,  1951 
Andersson,  I.,  A  History  of  Sweden.  London,  1066 

Andersson,  I.,  and  others,  Introduction  to  Sweden.  4th  ed.  Stockholm,  1956 
Childs,  M.  W.,  Sweden;  The  Middle  Way.  3rd  ed.  Chicago,  1949. — This  is  Democracy 
New  Haven,  1938 

Facts  about  Sweden.  Stockholm,  1958 

Fraser,  M.,  In  Praise  of  Sweden.  London,  1947 

Guesde,  J.  M.,  La  Subde  d’hier  et  d'aujourd’hui.  Stockholm,  1957 

Harlock,  W.  E.,  Svensk-engelsk  ordbok.  Rev.  ed.  Stockholm,  1954 

Heywood,  T.,  Background  to  Sweden.  London,  1961 

Maury,  L.,  Mitamorphose  de  la  Sukde.  Paris,  1951 

Sobel,  The  Man  and  His  Prizes.  Published  by  the  Nobel  Foundation.  Stockholm  1950 
Queff51eo,  H.,  Portrait  de  la  Sudde.  Paris,  1948 

National  Library.  Kungliga  Biblioteket,  Stockholm.  Director;  Dr  Uno  WiUers. 


SWITZERLAND 

Schweiz — Suisse — Svizzera 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

On  1  Aug.  1291  the  men  of  Uri,  Schwyz  and  Lower  Unterwalden  entered 
into  a  defensive  league.  In  1353  the  league  included  8  members  and  in 
1513,  13.  Various  allied  and  subject  territories  were  acquired  either  by 
single  cantons  or  by  several  in  common,  and  in  1648  the  league  became 
formally  independent  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  but  no  addition  was 
made  to  the  number  of  cantons  till  1798.  In  that  year,  under  the  influence 
of  France,  the  imified  Helvetic  Republic  was  formed.  This  failed  to  satisfy 
the  Swiss,  and  in  1803  Napoleon  Ilonaparte,  in  the  Act  of  Mediation,  gave 
a  new  constitution,  and  out  of  the  lands  formerly  allied  or  subject  increased 
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the  number  of  cantons  to  19.  In  1815  the  perpetual  neutrahty  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  inviolabihty  of  her  territory  were  guaranteed  by  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  Spain  and  Sweden,  and 
the  Federal  Pact  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Zurich,  and  which  included 
3  new  cantons,  was  accepted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In  1848  a  new 
constitution  was  passed  without  foreign  interference.  This,  in  turn,  was, 
on  29  May  1874,  superseded  by  the  constitution  which  is  now  in  force. 

National  flag :  a  white  cross  on  red. 

National  anthem:  Rufst  du,  mein  Vaterland  (words  by  J.  H.  Wyss, 
1811 ;  tune,  ‘  God  save  the  Queen’). 


The  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  may  be  revised  either  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  federal  legislation  with  compulsory  referendum,  or  by 
direct  popular  demand  (popular  initiative),  a  majority  both  of  the  citizens 
voting  and  of  the  cantons  being  required,  and  the  latter  method  may  be 
adopted  on  the  demand  of  60,000  citizens  with  the  right  to  vote.  The 
Federal  Government  (i.e.,  the  Parhament  and  the  Federal  Council)  is 
supreme  in  matters  of  peace,  war  and  treaties ;  it  regulates  the  army,  the 
raflway,  postal  and  telegraph  systems,  the  coining  of  money,  the  issue  and 
repayment  of  bank-notes  and  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  repubhc. 
The  Federal  Parliament  legislates  on  matters  of  copyright,  bankruptcy, 
patents,  sanitary  pohce  in  dangerous  epidemics,  and  it  may  create  and 
subsidize,  besides  the  Pol3dechnic  School  at  Zurich,  a  federal  university 
and  other  educational  institutions.  There  has  also  been  entrusted  to  it  the 
authority  to  decide  concerning  public  works  for  the  whole  or  great  part  of 
Switzerland,  such  as  those  relating  to  rivers,  forests  and  the  construction  of 
railways.  By  referendum  of  13  Nov.  1898  it  is  also  the  authority  in  the 
entire  spheres  of  common  law. 

The  supreme  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  parliament  of  2  chambers, 
a  Stdnderat,  or  Council  of  States,  and  a  Nationalrat,  or  National  Council. 
The  first  is  composed  of  44  members,  chosen  and  paid  by  the  22  cantons  of 
the  Confederation,  2  for  each  canton.  The  mode  of  their  election  and  the 
term  of  membership  depend  entirely  on  the  canton.  Three  of  the  cantons 
are  politically  divided — Basel  into  Stadt  and  Land,  Appenzell  into  Ausser- 
Rhoden  and  Inner-Rhoden,  and  Unterwalden  into  Obwalden  and  Nid- 
walden.  Each  of  these  parts  of  cantons  sends  1  member  to  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil,  so  that  there  are  2  members  to  the  divided  as  well  as  to  the  undivided 
cantons.  The  Nationalrat  consists  (based  on  the  1960  census)  of  196  repre¬ 
sentatives,  chosen  in  direct  election  for  4  years,  at  the  rate  of  1  deputy  for 
every  24,000  souls.  The  members  are  paid  from  federal  funds  at  the  rate 
of  65  francs  for  each  day  during  the  session.  The  196  members  are  distri¬ 
buted  amongst  the  various  cantons  ^  as  follows : 


Zurich  (Zurich)  ...  32 

Bern  (Berne)  ....  33 

Luzern  (Lucerne)  ...  9 

Uri . 1 

Schwyz  ...  .3 

Unterwalden — Upper  and  Lower  2 

Glarus  (Glaris)  ...  2 

Zug  (Zoug)  ....  2 

Fribourg  (Freiburg)  .  .  7 

Solothum  (Soleure)  ...  7 

Basel  (Bale) — town  and  country  12 

Schaffhausen  (SohafQiouse)  .  2 


Appenzell — Outer-  and  Inner- 


Hhoden  ....  3 

St  Gallen  (St  Gall)  .  .  .  13 

Graubunden  (Grisons)  .  .  6 

Aargau  (Argovie)  .  .13 

Thurgan  (Thuigovie)  .  .  6 

Ticino  (Tessin)  ...  7 

Vaud  (Waadt)  ...  16 

Valais  (Wallis)  ...  7 

Neuchfttel  (Neuenburg)  .  .  5 

Genfere  (Qenf)  ...  8 


French  or  Italian,  according  to  the  language 


‘  The  name  of  the  canton  is  given  in  German, 
most  spoken  in  it,  and  alternative  names  are  given  in  brackets. 
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At  the  elections  held  on  30  Oct.  1955  the  following  parties  were  returned 
to  the  National  Council:  Social  Democrats,  53;  Radicals,  50;  Catholic 
Conservatives,  47 ;  Peasant  Party,  22 ;  Landesring,  10;  Liberals,  6;  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Protestant  Party,  6 ;  Communists,  4. 

Council  of  States  (1967):  Catholic  Conservatives,  17;  Radicals  12; 
Socialists,  6 ;  Peasant  Party,  3 ;  Liberals,  3 ;  Democrats,  2 ;  Independent,  2. 

A  general  election  of  representatives  takes  place  by  ballot  every  4  years. 
Every  male  citizen  of  the  republic  who  has  entered  on  his  21st  year  is 
entitled  to  a  vote,  and  any  voter,  not  a  clergyman,  may  be  elected  a  deputy. 
Laws  passed  by  both  chambers  may  be  vetoed  by  the  popidar  voice,  which 
means  in  effect  that  30,000  citizens  or  8  cantons  may  demand  that  the  law 
in  question  shoidd  be  submitted  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  nation,  which  can 
say  only  ‘Yes’  or  ‘No.’  This  principle,  called  the  referendum,  is  frequently 
acted  on. 

The  chief  executive  authority  is  deputed  to  a  Bundesrat,  or  Federal 
Council,  consisting  of  7  members,  elected  from  7  different  cantons  for  4 
years  by  the  Vereinigte  Bundesversammlung,  i.e.,  joint  session  of  both 
chambers.  The  members  of  this  council  must  not  hold  any  other  office  in 
the  Confederation  or  cantons,  nor  engage  in  any  calhng  or  business.  In  the 
Federal  Parliament  legislation  may  be  introduced  either  by  a  member,  or 
by  either  House,  or  by  the  Federal  Council  (but  not  by  the  people).  Every 
citizen  who  has  a  vote  for  the  National  Council  is  eligible  for  becoming  a 
member  of  the  executive. 

The  President  of  the  Federal  Council  (called  President  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion)  and  the  Vice-President  are  the  first  magistrates  of  the  Confederation. 
Both  are  elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly  for  the  term  of  1  year,  1  Jan. 
to  31  Dec.,  and  are  not  re-eligible  to  the  same  offices  till  after  the  expiration 
of  another  year.  The  Vice-President,  however,  may  be,  and  usually  is, 
elected  to  succeed  the  outgoing  President. 

President  of  the  Confederation  for  1969.  Paul  Chaudet  (Vaud);  bom  17 
Nov.  1904, 

Vice-President  of  the  Federal  Council  for  1959.  Giuseppe  Lepori  (Ticino) ; 
bom  2  June  1902. 

The  7  members  of  the  Federal  Council — each  of  whom  has  a  salary  of 
65,000  francs  per  annum,  while  the  President  has  68,000  francs — act  as 
ministers,  or  chiefs  of  the  7  administrative  departments  of  the  repubhc. 
The  city  of  Berne  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the  central  admini¬ 
strative  authorities. 

The  Federal  Council  is  composed  as  follows  (1959) : 

Foreign  Affairs.  Max  Petitpierre  (Neuchatel),  Radical. 

Interior .  Philipp  Etter  (Zug),  CathoUc  Conservative. 

Justice  and  Police.  Friedrich  Traugott  Wahlen  (Bern),  Peasant  and 
Middle  Class  Party. 

Military.  Paul  Chaudet  (Vaud),  Radical. 

Finance.  Hans  Streuli  (Ziirich),  Radical. 

Agriculture  and  Industry.  Thomas  Holenstein  (St  Ga'Jen),  Catholic 
Conservative. 

Posts  and  Bailways.  Giuseppe  Lepori  (Ticino),  Catholic  Conservative, 
Local  Government 

Each  of  the  cantons  and  demi-cantons  of  Switzerland  is  sovereign,  so 
far  as  its  independence  and  legislative  powers  are  not  restricted  by  the 
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federal  constitution  ;  all  cantonal  governments,  though  different  in  organiza¬ 
tion  (membership  varies  from  5  to  11,  and  terms  of  office  from  1  to  5  years), 
are  based  on  the  principle  of  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

In  all  cantons,  a  body  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  usually  called  der 
Orosse  Rat,  or  Kantonsrat,  exercises  the  functions  of  a  parliament.  In 
aU  the  cantonal  constitutions,  however,  except  those  of  the  cantons  which 
have  a  Landsgemeinde,  the  referendum  has  a  place.  By  this  principle,  where 
it  is  most  fuUy  developed,  as  in  Zurich,  aU  laws  and  concordats,  or  agreements 
with  other  cantons,  and  the  chief  matters  of  finance,  as  weU  as  aU  revision 
of  the  constitution,  must  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  In  a  few  of  the 
smaUest  cantons  the  people  exercise  their  powers  direct,  aU  male  citizens 
of  full  age  assembling  together  in  the  open  air,  at  stated  periods.  Such 
assemblies,  known  as  the  Landsgemeinden,  exist  in  Appenzell,  Glams  and 
Unterwalden.  In  all  the  cantons,  the  popular  initiative  for  constitutional 
affairs,  as  weU  as  for  legislation,  has  been  introduced,  except  in  Lucerne, 
where  the  initiative  exists  only  for  constitutional  affairs.  In  most  cantons 
there  are  districts  {Amtsbezirke)  consisting  of  a  number  of  communes 
grouped  together,  each  district  having  a  Prefect  (Regierungsstatihalter) 
representing  the  cantonal  government.  In  the  larger  communes,  for  local 
affairs,  there  is  an  Assembly  (legislative)  and  a  Council  (executive)  with  a 
president,  make  or  syndic,  and  not  less  than  4  other  members.  In  the 
smaUer  communes  there  is  a  coimcil  only,  with  its  proper  officials. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

Area  and  population,  according  to  the  census  held  on  I  Dec.  1941  and 
the  census  held  on  1  Dec.  1950  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  can¬ 
tons  are  given  in  the  official  order  and  the  year  of  the  entrance  of  each  into 
the  league  or  confederation  is  stated  : 


Area 

Census  population 

Pop.  per 
sq.  km. 

Canton 

(sq.  km) 

1  Dec.  1941 

1  Dec.  1950 

1950 

Zurich  (Zurich)  (1351)  . 

1,729 

6,887 

674,505 

728,916 

777,002 

449 

Bern  (Berne)  (1353) 

801,943 

116 

Luzern  (Lucerne)  (1332) 

1,494 

206,608 

223,249 

149 

Uri  (1291) . 

1,075 

908 

27,302 

28,656 

27 

Schwyz  (1291)  .... 

66,555 

20,340 

71,082 

78 

Obwaldeu  (Obwald)  (1291)  . 

492 

22,125 

45 

ITidwalden  (Nidwald)  (1291)  . 

274 

17,.348 

19,389 

71 

Glarus  (Glaris)  (1352)  . 

684 

34,771 

37,663 

55 

Zug  (Zoug)  (1352) 

239 

36,643 

152,053 

42,239 

158,696 

177 

Fribourg  (Freiburg)  (1481) 

1,670 

95 

Solothum  (Soleure)  (1481) 

791 

154,944 

170,608 

216 

Basel-Stadt  (B41e-V.)  (1501)  . 

37 

169,961 

196,498 

6,296 

Basei-Land  (B41e-C.)  (1501)  . 

428 

94,459 

63,772 

107,549 

67,515 

251 

SchafEhauaen  (Sohaffhouse)  (1501)  . 

298 

193 

Appenzell  A.-Rh.  (B,h.-Brt.)  (1513) 

243 

44,756 

47,938 

198 

Appenzell  I.-B-h.  (Bh.-Int.)  (1513)  . 

172 

13,383 

13,427 

78 

sf  G-allen  (St  GaU)  (1803) 

2,016 

286,201 

128,247 

309,106 

153 

Graubiinden  (Grisons)  (1803) 

7,109 

137,100 

19 

Aargau  (Argovie)  (1803) 

1,404 

270,463 

300,782 

214 

Thurgau  (Thurgorie)  (1803)  . 

1,006 

138,122 

149,738 

175,056 

149 

Ticino  (Tessin)  (1803)  . 

2,811 

161,882 

62 

Vand  (Waadt)  (1803)  . 

3,211 

343,398 

377,686 

118 

Valais  (Wallis)  (1815)  . 

5,231 

148,319 

159,178 

30 

Neuchitel  (Neuenburg)  (1815) 

797 

117,900 

128,152 

161 

Geneve  (Genf)  (1815)  . 

282 

174,855 

202,918 

719 

Total  .... 

.  41,288 

4,265,703 

4,714,992 

114 

The  German  language  is  spoken  by  the  majority  of  inhabitants  in  19  of 
the  25  cantons  (French  names  given  in  brackets),  the  French  in  5  (Fribourg, 
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Vaud,  Valais,  Neuchatel  and  Genfeve,  for  ■which  the  German  names  are  given 
in  brackets),  the  Italian  in  one  (Ticino).  In  1950,  3,399,636  spoke  German, 
966,889  French,  278,651  Italian,  48,862  Romansch  and  30,954  other 
languages.  On  8  July  1937  Romansch  was  made  the  fourth  national 
language ;  it  is  spoken  mostly  in  Graubiinden. 

At  the  end  of  1957  the  estimated  population  of  Switzerland  was 
5,160,000;  that  of  the  principal  to-wns  was  as  follows:  Zurich,  428,200; 
Basel,  200,500;  Geneva,  168,900;  Berne,  161,300;  Lausanne,  118,900; 
Winterthur,  76,200;  St  Gallen,  73,900;  Luzern,  66,400;  Biel,  56,500;  La 
Chaux-de-Fonds,  38,800. 

The  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  Switzerland  in  1 950  was  285,446. 
The  number  of  Swiss  resident  outside  Switzerland  on  31  Dec.  1957  was 
165,448  (in  France,  48,035;  Germany  (Federal  Repubhc),  18,909;  U.S.A., 
13,042;  Italy,  13,036;  Canada,  8,947;  U.K.,  8,432;  Argentina,  6,166; 
Brazil,  4,788). 

ViTAi,  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 

Live  births 


Total 

Illegitimate 

Marriages 

Divorces 

Still  births  Deaths 

85,331 

3,103 

39,713 

4,416 

1,240  50,366 

87,912 

3,276 

40,488 

4,293 

1,202  51,573 

90,823 

3,475 

41,669 

4,545 

1,297  51,066 

The  number  of  emigrants  to  overseas  countries  was:  1952,  3,636; 
1963,2,687;  1964,2,291;  1956,2,075;  1956,2,335;  1957,  1,934. 

Visitors  to  holiday  resorts:  1957,  2,649,507  Swiss  and  4,134,231  foreigers 
(including  539,680  British  and  Irish);  1966,  2,670,693  Swiss  and  3,818,049 
foreigners  (including  486,095  British  and  Irish). 

RELIGION 

There  is  complete  and  absolute  hberty  of  conscience  and  of  creed.  No 
one  is  bound  to  pay  taxes  specially  appropriated  to  defraying  the  expenses 
of  a  creed  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  No  bishoprics  can  be  created  on 
Swiss  territory  without  the  approbation  of  the  Confederation.  The  Society 
of  Jesus  and  its  affihated  societies  cannot  be  received  in  any  part  of  S-witzer- 
land  ;  all  functions  clerical  and  scholastic  are  forbidden  to  its  members,  and 
^e  interdiction  can  be  extended  to  any  other  religious  order  whose  action 
is  dangerous  to  the  State,  or  interferes  with  the  peace  of  different  creeds. 
The  foundation  of  new  convents  or  rehgious  orders  is  forbidden. 

According  to  the  census  of  1  Dec.  1950  Protestants  numbered  2,665,375 
(66%  of  the  population);  Roman  Cathohcs,  1,959,046  (42%)-  Old 
Catholics,  28,568  (0-6%)  and  Jews,  19,048  (0-4%).  Protestants  are  in  a 
majority  in  12  of  the  cantons  and  Cathohcs  in  10.  Of  the  more  populous 
cantons,  Zurich,  Berne,  Vaud,  Neuchatel  and  Basel  (town  and  land)  are 
mainly  Protestant,  while  Luzern,  Fribourg,  Ticino,  Valais  and  the  Forest 
Cantons  are  mainly  Cathohc.  The  Roman  Catbohc  priests  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  Protestant  clergy,  the  former  comprising  more  than 
3,500  regular  and  secular  priests.  They  are  under  6  bishops,  viz.,  of  Basel- 
Lugano  (resident  at  Solothum),  Chur,  St  Gallen,  Lausanne-Geneva- 
Iribourg  (resident  at  Fribourg)  and  Sitten  (Sion),  all  of  them  immediately 
subject  to  the  Holy  See.  The  Society  of  Friends  had  103  members  in  1958. 

EDUCATION 

The  educational  administration  is  exercised  by  the  cantons.  Before  the 
year  1848  most  ol  the  cantons  had  organized  a  system  of  primary  schools 
and  smce  that  year  elementary  education  has  steadily  advanced.  In  1874 
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it  was  made  obligatory  for  the  whole  country  (the  school  age  varying  in  the 
different  cantons)  and  placed  under  the  civil  authority.  In  some  cantons 
the  cost  falls  almost  entirely  on  the  communes,  in  others  it  is  divided 
between  the  canton  and  communes.  In  all  the  cantons  primary  instruction 
is  free.  In  every  district  there  are  primary  schools,  and  secondary  schools 
for  youths  of  from  12  to  15. 

Statistics  for  1956-57:  Primary  schools  with  16,429  teachers  (9,634 
men  and  6,795  women,  excluding  women  teachers  for  needlework),  and 
557,406  pupils ;  the  secondary  schools  and  lower  middle  schools  (progym- 
naaia  included)  had  58,294  boys  and  52,226  girls,  with  3,671  men  and  491 
women  teachers.  There  are  also  cantonal  schools,  gymnasia,  higher  schools 
for  girls,  complementary  schools,  teachers’  seminaries,  commercial  and 
administrative  schools,  trade  schools,  art  schools,  technical  schools,  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  domestic  economy  and  other  subjects,  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  schools  for  horticulture,  for  viticulture,  for  arboriculture 
and  for  dairy  management.  There  are  also  institutions  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  feeble-minded. 

There  are  7  universities  in  Switzerland.  These  imiversities  are 
organized  on  the  model  of  those  of  Germany,  governed  by  a  rector  and  a 
senate,  and  divided  into  4  faculties  of  theology,  jursiprudence,  philosophy, 
and  medicine.  There  is  a  Federal  Institute  of  Technology  at  Zurich 
(founded  in  1855),  with  451  teachers  and  3,884  matriculated  students  in 
1957-58.  The  School  of  Economics  and  Public  Administration  at  St  GaU, 
founded  in  1898,  had  93  teachers  and  642  matriculated  students  in  1967-68. 

University  statistics  in  the  winter  of  1957-58; 


Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

Arts  and 
science 

Total 

Teaching 

stafE 

Basel  (1460)  . 

115 

300 

615 

1,121 

2,151 

274 

Zurich  (1523  &  1833) 

81 

532 

869 

1,056 

2,628 

361 

Bern  (1834)  . 

67 

686 

622 

795 

2,170 

249 

Genfeve  (15591  &  1892’)  , 

42 

682 

682 

1,367 

2,773 

267 

Lausanne  (1537  ‘  &  1890’) 

23 

425 

483 

1,199 

2,130 

262 

Fribourg  (1889) 

248 

362 

— 

754 

1,364 

129 

Neuohatel  (1866  ’  &  1909’) 

24 

212 

— 

247 

483 

85 

'  Founded  as  an  academy.  ’  Reorganized  as  a  university. 


These  numbers  are  exchisive  of  ‘  visitors,’  but  inclusive  of  women  stu¬ 
dents 

Cinemas  (1957).  There  were  683  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
208,096. 

Newspapers  (1966).  The  number  of  daily  newspapers  was  estimated  to 
be  120  with  a  combined  circulation  of  1,486,000. 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

The  Federal  Insurance  Law  against  illness  and  accident,  of  13  June 
1911,  entitles  all  Swiss  citizens  to  insurance  against  dlness;  foreigners 
also  may  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  law.  Compulsory  insurance 
against  illness  does  not  exist  as  yet,  but  cautions  and  communities  are  entitled 
under  the  act  to  declare  obligatory  insurance  for  certain  classes  or,  in 
general,  to  establish  puhhc  benefit  (sick  fund)  associations,  and  to  make 
employers  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  premiums  of  their  employees. 
In  1966  the  1,132  societies  insuring  against  illness  had  3,803,946  members. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  based  upon  the  federal  law  of  22  June 
1951,  which  lays  down  the  rules  on  which  pubhc  or  private  insurance 
organizations  have  to  work,  and  fixes  the  subsidies  paid  by  the  Federation 
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to  these  organizations.  In  a  number  of  cantons  unemployment  insurance 
is  compulsory  for  all  wage-earners  with  low  incomes ;  in  other  cantons 
the  regulation  is  left  to  the  communes.  At  30  Sept.  1957  there  existed 
184  public  and  private  unemployment  insurance  organizations  with  a  total 
membership  of  629,871. 

Insurance  against  accident  is  compulsory  for  all  ofScials,  employees  and 
workmen  of  all  the  factories,  trades,  etc.,  which  are  rmder  the  federal  liability 
law.  The  Swiss  Accident  Insurance  Institution  commenced  operations  on 
1  April  1918. 

On  6  July  1947  a  federal  law  was  accepted  by  a  referendum,  providing 
compulsory  old  age  and  widows  and  widowers  insurance  for  the  whole 
population,  as  from  1  Jan.  1948.  In  1966  the  number  of  normal  pensioners 
was  279,504,  the  number  of  interim  pensioners,  274,351. 


JUSTICE 

The  Federal  Tribunal  {Bundes-Gericht)  which  sits  at  Lausanne,  consists 
of  26-28  members,  with  11-13  supplementary  judges,  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Assembly  for  6  years  and  ehgible  for  re-election;  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  as  such,  for  2  years  and  cannot  be  re-elected.  The 
President  has  a  salary  of  48,300  francs  a  year,  and  the  other  members  45,150 
francs.  The  Tribunal  has  8  sections,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  the  trial 
of  suits  in  accordance  with  relations  framed  by  the  Tribunal  itself.  It 
has  original  and  final  jursdiction  in  suits  between  the  Confederation  and 
cantons ;  between  cantons  and  cantons ;  between  the  Confederation  or 
cantons  and  corporations  or  individuals,  the  value  in  dispute  being  not  less 
than  4,000  francs;  between  parties  who  refer  their  case  to  it,  the  value  in 
dispute  being  at  least  10,000  francs ;  and  also  in  such  suits  as  the  constitu¬ 
tion  or  legislation  of  cantons  places  within  its  authority.  There  are  also 
many  classes  of  railway  suits  which  it  is  called  on  to  decide.  It  is  a  court  of 
appeal  against  decisions  of  other  federal  authorities,  and  of  cantonal 
authorities  applying  federal  laws.  The  Tribunal  also  tries  persons  accused 
of  treason  or  other  offences  against  the  Confederation.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  divided  into  4  chambers:  the  Chamber  of  Accusation,  the  Criminal 
Chamber  (Cow  d:' Assises),  the  Federal  Penal  Court  and  the  Court  of  Cassa¬ 
tion.  The  jurors  who  serve  in  the  Assize  Courts  are  elected  by  the  people, 
and  are  paid  36  francs  a  day  when  serving.  * 

On  3  July  1938  the  Swiss  electorate  accepted  a  new  federal  penal  code, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  separate  cantonal  penal  codes.  The  new  code] 
which  abohshed  capital  punishment,  came  into  force  on  1  Jan.  1942.  ' 

By  federal  law  of  6  Oct.  1950  several  articles  of  the  penal  code  concerning 
crime  against  the  independence  of  the  state  have  been  amended  with  a  view 
to  reinforcing  the  security  of  the  state. 


FINANCE 


Revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Confederation,  in 
calendar  years : 


1,000  francs,  for 


1954 

1965 

1956 


Revenue  Expenditure 

2,320,213  1,969,201  1967 

2,245,301  1,948,729  1958' 

2,610,641  1,963,612  1959' 

'  Estimates. 


Revenue  Expenditure 

2,440,289  2.238,152 

2,715,447  2,267,430 

2,392,804  2,378,243 
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The  budget  estimates,  in  1,000  francs,  for  1959 : 


Revenue 

General  administration  .  .  5,714 

Departments : 

Political  .  .  .  3,937 

Interior  ....  17,409 

Justice  and  Police  .  .  9,437 

Miiitary  ....  16,707 

Finance  and  OtLStoms  .  .  2,201,239 

Commerce,  Industry  and 
Agriculture  .  .  .  81,716 

Posts  and  Railways  .  .  66,645 


Expenditure 


General  administration 

26,685 

Departments : 

Political 

82,743 

Interior 

.  469,909 

Justice  and  Police 

19,230 

Military 

.  966,643 

Pinance  and  Customs  . 

.  523,737 

Commerce^  Industry 

and 

Agriculture 

.  253,464 

Posts  and  Railways 

.  35,833 

The  consolidated  debt  of  the  Confederation  on  1  Jan.  1958  amounted 
to  6,853,014,000  francs.  The  floating  debt  was  11m.  francs. 

DEFENCE 

There  are  fortifications  on  the  south  frontier  for  the  defence  of  the 
St  Gothard  pass ;  others  have  been  constructed  at  St  Maurice  and  Martigny 
in  the  Rhone  Valley  and  at  Sargans  in  the  Rhine  Valley. 

Switzerland  depends  for  defence  upon  a  national  militia.  Service  in 
this  force  is  compulsory  and  universal,  with  few  esemptions  except  for 
physical  disability.  Those  excused  or  rejected  pay  certain  taxes  in  lieu. 
Liability  extends  from  the  20th  to  the  end  of  the  60th  year.  The  first  16 
years  are  spent  in  the  first  line,  called  the  Auszug,  or  ^lite,  the  next  12  in 
the  Landwehr  and  12  in  the  Landsturm.  The  unarmed  Hilfadienst  comprises 
all  other  males  between  20  and  60  whose  services  can  be  made  available  for 
non-combatant  duties  of  any  description. 

The  initial  training  of  the  Swiss  militia  soldier  is  carried  out  in  recruits’ 
schools,  and  the  periods  are  118  days  for  infantry,  engineers  and  artillery, 
and  132  days  for  cavalry.  The  subsequent  trainings,  called  ‘repetition 
courses,’  are  20  days  annually;  but  after  going  through  8  courses  further 
attendance  is  excused  for  all  under  the  rank  of  sergeant.  The  Landwehr 
men  can  be  called  up  for  training  for  not  more  than  40  days  within  12  years. 

The  country  is  divided  into  9  divisional  districts  and  3  mountain  brigades. 
There  is  a  staff  organization  for  4  army  corps.  There  are  the  usual  depart¬ 
mental  troops,  pontoon  and  railway  corps,  telegraph  troops  and  an  air  force. 

The  administration  of  the  Swiss  Army  is  partly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cantonal  authorities,  who  can  promote  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
But  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned  with  all  general  questions  and 
makes  all  the  higher  appointments. 

In  peace-time  the  Swiss  Army  has  no  general ;  only  in  time  of  war  the 
Federal  Assembly  in  joint  session  of  both  Houses  appoints  a  general. 

The  Swiss  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Swiss  rifle  and  with  machine- 
guns,  light  machine-guns  and  mortars.  Special  infantry-guns  and  trench- 
mortars  have  been  introduced.  The  field  artillery  is  armed  with  a  Q.F. 
■shielded  10-6  Bofors  and  field  howitzers  of  10-6  cm  caUbre.  The  heavy 
artillery  is  armed  with  guns  of  10-5  cm  and  howitzers  of  15  cm  calibre. 
A  hundred  Centurion  tanks  were  bought  from  Britain  in  1955. 

The  Air  Force  consists  of  3  regiments,  each  made  up  of  5-7  squadrons  with 
-400  first-line  aircraft.  The  fighter  squadrons  are  equipped  mainly  with 
Venom,  Vampire  and  Hunter  jet  aircraft.  Training  aircraft  are  Pilatus 
PE-2,  Harvard  and  Vampire;  there  are  also  a  number  of  communications 
and  transport  aircraft. 
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PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  country  of  4,128,790  hectares, 
about  973,420  hectares  (23-6%)  are  unproductive.  Of  the  productive  area 
of  3,165,370  hectares,  980,650  hectares  are  wooded.  The  agricultural  area, 
in  1965,  consisted  of  275,330  hectares  arable  land  (including  vineyards), 
822,320  hectares  permanent  meadow  and  1,077,070  hectares  pasture  land. 
There  were  205,996  farms  with  a  total  area  of  1,282,658  hectares.  The 
gross  value  of  agricultural  products  was  estimated  at  2,518m.  francs  in 
1956  and  2,695m.  in  1967. 

In  1957,  175,870  hectares  were  planted  with  cereals,  of  which  105,330 
hectares  were  wheat ;  rye,  12,240;  barley,  24,601 ;  potatoes,  61,500;  sugar 
beet,  5,900;  vegetables,  10,786;  tobacco,  1.109.  Production,  1957  (in 
1,000  metric  tons):  Wheat,  310;  rj^e,  33;  barley,  70;  potatoes,  1,195; 
sugar  beet,  245 ;  tobacco,  3.  Milk  production  (in  Im.  quintals) :  1950, 
26-7;  1955,28-3;  1956,28-5;  1957,  29. 

The  fruit  production  (in  1,000  metric  tons)  in  1957  was:  Apples,  100; 
pears,  60;  cherries,  24;  plums,  20;  apricots,  2;  nuts  1. 

Wine  is  produced  in  18  of  the  cantons.  In  1957  Swiss  vineyards  (12,522 
hectares)  yielded  412,864  hectolitres  of  wine,  valued  at  64,363,000  francs. 

Livestock,  1958:  107,500  horses,  200,612  sheep,  113,176  goats,  1,663,900 
cattle  (including  900,600  cows),  1,190,000  pigs,  6,402,111  poultry. 

The  chief  agricultural  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  butter 
and  sugar.  The  production,  in  1957,  was  (in  1,000  quintals) :  Cheese, 
634;  butter,  286;  sugar,  340.  The  total  production  of  meat  was  2,330,645 
quintals. 

Forestry.  Of  the  forest  area  of  954,292  hectares,  46,127  are  owned  by 
the  Federation  or  the  cantons,  624,300  by  communes  and  283,865  by  private 
persons  or  companies  in  1956.  The  utihzation  of  timber,  in  1956,  was 
3,569,929  cu.  metres,  of  which  206,280  in  state-owned  forests,  2,208,496  in 
communal  and  1,155,153  in  private  forests. 

Mining.  There  are  2  salt-mining  districts;  that  in  Bex  (Vaud)  belongs 
to  the  canton,  but  is  worked  by  a  private  company,  and  those  at  Schweizer- 
halle,  Rheinfelden  and  Pvyburg  are  worked  by  a  joint-stock  company  formed 
by  the  cantons  interested.  The  output  of  salt  of  all  kinds  in  1957  reached 
1.30,890  metric  tons.  In  St  Gall  (Gozen  mine)  and  Aargau  (Herznach)  iron 
ore  and  manganese  ore  are  mined;  output,  1957,  131,000  metric  tons. 
Production  of  cement,  1957,  was  2,511,340  metric  tons;  of  raw  aluminium, 
31,000  metric  tons. 

Industry.  Among  the  other  industries,  tlie  manufacture  of  textiles, 
chemicals  and  chemical  products,  machinery  and  watch  and  clock  making 
are  the  most  important.  In  1957  there  were  12,345  factories  subject  to  the 
factory  law  with  646,913  workers  and  employees.  71,559  were  working  in 
textile  industries,  62,074  in  manufacture  of  footwear  and  textile  goods, 
29,165  in  chemical  works,  78,316  in  manufacture  of  metal  products,  170,412 
in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  (including  electrical  machinery)  and  64*385 
in  watch  and  clock  making  and  in  the  manufacture  of  jewellery. 

In  1957,  67  breweries  produced  2,966,000  hectolitres  of  beer. 

Power .  In  1967  Switzerland  had  electrical  power-plants  with  a  capacity 
of  4-4m.  kw.,  of  which  200,000  kw.  were  in  thermo-electric  plants.  The 
total  production  of  energy  amounted  to  15,894  kwh.  in  1956-67  (Oct.- 
Sept.);  15,704m.  kwh.  were  generated  by  hydro-electric  plants.  Gas  is 
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manufactured  in  71  gas-works.  The  production,  in  1967,  was  330m.  cu. 
metres ;  coke  production  amounted  to  508,571  metric  tons,  and  tar  produc¬ 
tion  to  29,464  metric  tons. 

Labour.  According  to  the  general  economic  census  of  1955  (to  be 
repeated  every  10  years),  the  total  working  population  amounted  to 
1,799,788,  divided  as  follows:  Owners  and  employers,  204,144;  employees, 
465,735 (356,405 commercial,  109,330 technical);  workers,  1,041,752 (364,026 
skilled,  376,369  semi-skilled,  301,358  unskilled);  apprentices,  88,167  (25,526 
commercial,  62,631  industrial). 

The  main  groups  show  the  following  numbers  of  gainfully  occupied 
persons:  Building,  212,196;  engineering,  187,812;  retail  trade,  160,607; 
metallurgy,  134,268;  catering,  132,903;  transport,  posts,  radio,  118,909; 
food  processing,  94,339;  clothing,  91,509;  textile  manufacture,  82,142; 
wood,  72,724;  hygiene,  69,311;  watch-making,  68,262;  wholesale  trade, 
62,968. 

The  Swiss  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  had,  in  1957,  a  membership  of 
426,497.  Other  organizations  of  employees  had  about  391,000  members. 


COMMERCE 

The  special  commerce,  excluding  gold  (bullion  and  coins)  and  silver 
(coins),  was  (in  Im.  Swiss  francs)  as  follows : 

1952  1953  1954  1955  1966  1957 

Imports  .  .  6,205-7  5,070-7  6,591-6  6,401-2  7,697-0  8,447-1 

Exports  .  .  4,748-9  5,164-6  5,271-5  6,622-2  6,203-6  6,713-9 


The  following  table,  in  Im.  francs,  shows  the  distribution  of  the  special 
trade  of  Switzerland  among  the  principal  countries : 


Imports  from 


1954 

1955 

1956 

Argentina 

88-4 

40-1 

55-3 

Prance  . 

643-2 

769-8 

843-8 

Germany 

.  1,262-6 

1,538-6 

1,883-0 

Italy 

645-9 

613-3 

725-9 

Spain 

55-0 

60-4 

69-6 

Sweden  . 

86-7 

93-6 

119-6 

Turkey  . 

24-5 

23-1 

19-1 

U.K.  *. 

316-7 

334-8 

412-7 

U.S.A.  . 

710-3 

827-8 

1,001-0 

Exports  to 


1957 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

89-4 

69-9 

75-8 

78-6 

100-6 

886-3 

389-0 

384-8 

641-8 

517-5 

2,215-6 

679-5 

789-3 

889-1 

982-3 

936-2 

465-9 

462-7 

602-7 

540-6 

62-1 

115-7 

147-1 

130-2 

156-3 

132-6 

182-8 

182-7 

183-7 

210-0 

16-4 

40-7 

40-4 

27-4 

18-4 

460-3 

266-6 

302-8 

335-7 

376-4 

1,196-8 

640-6 

649-5 

762-0 

765-0 

;  1951, 

492,720; 

;  1952, 

473,214; 

1953, 

Customs  receipts  (in  1,000  francs) : 

613,853;  1954,666,899;  1955,645,062;  1956,740,091;  1957,  770,164. 
Total  trade  between  Switzerland  and  U.K.  (in  £  sterling)  for  5  years 


(British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1938  1955  1956 

Imports  to  II.K.  .  .  7,376,141  28,737,898  29,825,066 

Exports  from  U.E,  .  .  3,474,677  26,647,117  31,629,110 

Re-exports  fi-om  U.K,  ,  786,947  2,408,379  3,401,460 


1957 

36,407,802 

34,435,513 

3,444,351 


1958 

36,238,926 

33,546,177 

3,156,976 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Railways.  Railway  history  in  Switzerland  begins  in  1847.  In  1956  the 
railways  (excluding  tramways  and  funiculars)  had  a  length  of  6,147  km,  of 
which  4,985  km  were  electrified.  The  operating  receipts  from  traffic 
amounted  to  1,028,644,000  francs,  operating  expenses  766,500,000  francs. 
Traffic  was  33,590,000  metric  tons  and  290,923,000  passengers. 

The  length  of  the  Swiss  federal  railways  at  the  beginning  of  1967  was 
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2,990  km,  of  which  2,916  km  were  electrified.  The  operating  receipts  from 
trafijo  of  the  Swiss  federal  railways  amounted  in  1967  to  936,391,000  francs; 
operating  expenses  668,841,000  francs.  Traffic  in  1957  was  26,048,000 
metric  tons  and  219,309,000  passengers. 

Roads.  There  are  17,093  km  of  main  road.  There  is  a  postal  autobus 
service,  which,  in  1957,  carried  24,697,418  passengers.  Motor  vehicles, 
as  of  30  Sept.  1957,  numbered  668,328,  including  346,650  private  cars, 
61,407  trucks,  252,758  motor  cycles,  2,730  buses  and  4,693  non-agricultural 
tractors  and  special  cars. 

Post.  In  1967  there  were  in  Switzerland  4,052  post  offices.  Operating 
receipts,  373,047,000  francs;  operating  expenditure,  431,743,000  francs. 

Switzerland  has  a  very  complete  system  of  telegraphs  and  telephones. 
Number  of  offices,  3,916;  number  of  telephones,  1,385,125  (1957),  99-3% 
of  which  are  integrated  in  one  dial  system.  The  gross  receipts  in  1957 
amounted  to  488,269,000  francs;  the  expenditure  to  348,785,000  francs, 
included  amortization.  ’ 

Wireless  commimication  is  furnished  by  4  main  stations  and  4  local 
stations.  Radio-telegraph  cii-cuits  are  operated  by  Radio  Suisse,  S.A. ; 
radio-telephone  circuits  by  the  Swiss  Posts  and  Tele^aphs  administration.  ’ 

Shipping.  A  merchant  marine  was  created  by  a  decree  of  the  Swiss 
Government  dated  9  April  1941,  the  place  of  registry  of  its  vessels  being 
Basel.  On  31_.Dec.  1957  it  consisted  of  22  vessels  with  a  total  of  96,109 
GRT.  In  1957,  5,028,540  metric  tons  of  goods  entered  and  367  820 
metric  tons  left  the  port  of  Basel.  ’ 

Aviation.  In  1957  civil  aviation  on  domestic  and  international  routes 
earned  1,680,334  passengers,  33,297  metric  tons  of  mad,  freight  and  luo-gage 
and  flew  47,325,000  km.  ’  e  ^ 

The  air  transport  organization  ‘Swissair’  (founded  in  1931),  in  1958 
new  33,075^651  km;  76,303,934  passenger  ton-km,  20,919,499  freight  ton- 
km  and  6,322,950  mail  ton-km.  Swissair  is  a  mixed  enterprise”  with  a 
capital  of  originally  14m.  francs,  raised  to  42m.  in  1956. 


•MONEY  AND  BANKING 


- ,  o  iuicgu  exctiange,  v»i-4;  discounts  and  advances,  277-8 • 

securities,  46-3 ;  notes  in  circulation.  5.931-2.  and  dennaifa  9  9i  8.9 
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On  31  Dec.  1957  the  total  amount  of  sa\>ings  deposits  in  Swiss  banks 
was  13,810-2m.  francs,  with  6m.  depositors. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  made  compulsory  by  the 
federal  law  of  3  July  1875  and  since  1  Jan.  1887  only  metric  units  hare 
been  legal.  By  the  federal  law  of  24  June  1909  the  international  electric 
units  were  also  adopted. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Switzekland  in  Great  Beitain  (18  Montagu  Place,  W.l) 

Ambassador.  Arinin  Daeniker  (accredited  7  May  1957). 

Counsellors.  Rene  Faessler  (Economic) ;  Jean- Jacques  de  Tribolet ; 
E.  Bircher. 

Military  and  Air  Attache.  Col.  TheophO  Mosimann. 

First  Secretary.  Felix  Ansermoz  (Labour). 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  BaUoch  and  Manchester. 

Switzerland  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Finland,  France, 
Germany,  Greece,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Poland,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab  Republic,  U.S.A.,  Yugoslavia;  and  legations 
in  Bulgaria,  Ceylon,  Czechoslovakia,  Ecuador,  Ethiopia,  Guatemala,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Iraq,  Irish  Republic,  Morocco,  Philippines,  Rumania,  Thailand, 
Tunisia,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Of  Great  Britain  m  Switzerland 
Ambassador.  Sir  WUliam  Montagu-PoUock,  K.C.M.G. 

Counsellor.  T.  E.  Evans,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

First  Secretaries.  R.  S.  Scrivener;  H.  T.  Kennedy  (Commercial)-, 
E.  P.  N.  de  Haan. 

Commercial  Counsellor.  J.  M.  Walsh,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

Military  Attache.  Col.  A.  R.  F.  Martin. 

Air  Attache.  Wing  Cdr  W.  Drake,  D.S.O,,  D.F.C. 

Attache  for  Naval  Questions.  Cdr  W.  G.  McC.  Burn. 

There  are  consuls-general  at  Geneva  and  Zurich ;  consuls  at  Basel  and 
Berne ;  vice-consuls  at  Lucerne  and  Montreux. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Bureau  federal  de  statistique  (15  Hallwyl  St,  Bern) 
was  established  in  1860.  DiTectnr :  A.  Meli.  Its  principal  publications  are  : 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  Suisse,  Bale.  Prom  1891 
Statistique  de  la  Suisse.  Prom  1930 
Contributions  d  la  Statistique  Suisse.  Prom  1930 

Bibliographie  Suisse  de  statistique  et  d’iconomie  ’politique.  Annual,  from  1937 
Swiss  Confederation 

Annuaire ;  Budget ;  Message  du  Budget ;  Compte  d'Btat  (annual)  Feuille  Ftdkrale ;  Eecueil 
des  Lois  fiderales  (weekly) 

Recueil  s-ystdmatique  des  lots  et  ordcn’nances,  1848-19i7  (in  Gei-man,  Prenoh  and  Italian). 
Bern,  1951 

Sammlung  der  Bundes-  und  Kantonsverfassungen  (in  German,  French  and  Italian).  Bern, 
1937 
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Federal  Department  of  Economics 

La  Sui.ise  iconomique  et  sociale.  Berue,  1926-27 

La  vie  iconomique  (and  supplements).  Monthly.  From  1928 

Ligislation  sociale  de  la  Suisse.  Annual,  from  1928 

Federal  Customs  OfBce 

Statistique  mensueUe  du  commerce  exUrieur  de  la  Suisse.  Prom  1925 
Statistique  annuelle  du  commerce  extiriev.r  de  la  Suisse.  2  vols.  From  1840 
Rapport  annuel  de  la  statistique  du  commerce  Suisse.  From  1889 

National  Bank  :  Bulletin  mensuel ;  Das  schweizerische  Bankwesen.  Yearly.  From  1920 
Historisch-Biographisches  Lexikon  der  Schweiz.  7  vols.  Neuenburg,  1919-34.  CAlso  In 
French) 

Schweizerisches  Finanz-J ahrbuch.  Berne.  Annual.  From  1899 
Handbuch  der  schweizerischen  Volkswirtschaft.  2  vols.  Bern,  1955 
Bonjour,  B.,  Swiss  Neutrality.  London,  1946 

Bonjour,  E.,  Offler,  H.  S.,  and  Potter,  G.  E.,  A  Short  History  of  Switzerland.  Oxford,  1952 

Bonjour,  F.,  Real  Democracy  in  Operation;  The  Example  of  Switzerland.  London,  1920 

Boissier,  L.,  and  others,  Suisse  (La  vie  Juridique  des  Peuples).  Paris,  1935 

Bozeman,  A.  B.,  Regional  Conflicts  around  Geneva.  Stanfoi'd  Univ.  Press,  1949 

Brunner,  K.,  Heereskunde  der  Schweiz.  2nd  ed.  Berne,  1940 

Carol,  H.,  Wirtsclaftsgeographische  Karte  der  Schweiz.  Bern,  1946 

Ohapuis,  A.,  La  Suisse  dans  le  Monde.  Paris,  1940 

Bmst,  A.,  Die  Ordnung  des  militdrischen  Oberbefehls  im  schweizerischen  Bundesstaat.  Basel. 

1948  ’ 

Friih,  J.,  Oeographie  der  Schweiz.  3  vols.  St  Gallen,  1930-38 
Gogliardi,  Bmst,  Geschichte  der  Schweiz.  3  vols.  Zurich,  1937 
Qossin,  Albert,  La  presse  suisse.  Neuchfltel,  1937 

His,  Eduard,  OeschicMe  des  neuern  schweizerischen  Staatsrechts.  3  vols.  Basel,  1938 
Holliday,  L.  G.,  Economic  and  Commercial  Conditions  in  Switzerland,  July  1954.  H.M.S.O., 
1955 

Huber,  H.,  How  Switzerland  is  Governed.  Ziirich,  1947 

Hughes,  0.,  The  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzerland.  Translation  and  Commentary.  Oxford, 
1954 

Jacot,  A.,  Neues  schweizerisches  Orts-Lexikon  mit  Verkehrs- Karte.  Lucerne,  1949 
Knapp,  0.,  Bore,  M.  and  Attinger,  V.,  Dictionnaire  gigraphique  de  la  Suisse.  (Published 
both  In  French  and  German.)  Neuchatel,  1902-10 
Lampert,  U.,  Kirche  und  Staat  in  der  Schweiz.  2  vols.  Freiburg,  1937 
Leomatm,  Walter,  Landeskunde  der  Schweiz.  Ziirich,  1939  ’ 

Marx,  Dr  Paul,  Systematisches  Register  zu  den  geltenden  Staatsvertrdgen  der  schweizerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft  und  der  Kantone  mit  dem  Auslande.  Ziirich,  1918.  Appendix,  1934 
Mayer,  Kurt  B.,  The  Population  of  Switzerland^.  New  York  and  London,  1952  ’ 

Rappard,  W.  B.,  L’Individu  et  I’Etat  dans  'lEvolution  Constitutionelle  de  la  Suisse.  Ziirich, 
1936.— rAe  Government  of  Switzerland.  New  York,  1937. — La  Constitution  fidirale  de  la 
Suisse.  Zurich,  1948. — Collective  Security  in  Swiss  Experience.  London,  1948 
Ruck,  Erwin,  Schweizerisches  Staatsrecht.  Ziirich,  1933 
S.ali3,  L.  R.  de,  Le  Droit  Federal  Suisse.  Neuchatel,  1930 
Siegfried,  A.,  Switzerland:  a  Democratic  Way  of  Life.  London,  1950 

eiternagel-Oaloyanni,  Alfred,  Suisse :  Organisation  Politique,  Administrative  et  Judiciaire  de  la 
Confederation  Helvetique  et  de  Chaque  Canton.  Paris,  1936 
Thormanu,  P .,  and  Overbeck,  A.  (ed.).  Das  Schweizerische  Strafgesetzbuch.  Ziirich,  1939 
Wahlen,  P.  T.,  Das  Schweizerische  Anbauwerk,  1940-45.  ZUrich,  1946 
Who's  Who  in  Switzerland.  Ed.  H.  and  B.  Girsberger.  ZUrich,  1952 
Williams,  Ivy,  The  Swiss  Civil  Code.  English  version.  Oxford,  1925 

National  Libbart.  Bibliothfeque  Nationals  Suisse,  15  Hallwvl  St,  Bern.  Director  • 
P.  Bourgeois. 


THAILAND 

Peaces  Thai,  oe  Muang-Thai 

On  11  May  1949  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  issued  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  name  of  the  country,  hitherto  known  as  Siam,  should  hence¬ 
forward  be  Thailand,  and  of  the  people  and  nationahty,  Thai. 

REIGNING  KING 

Bhumibol  Adulyadej,  bom  6  Dec.  1927,  younger  brother  of  King 
Ananda.  Mahidol,  who  diod  on  9  Juno  1946.  King  Elniniibol  married  on 
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28  April  1950  Princess  Sirikit,  and  was  crowned  6  May  1960.  Children: 
Princess  Ubol  Ratana  (born  6  April  1951),  Prince  Vajiralougkorn  (born 
28  July  1952),  Princess  Sirindhara  Debharatana  (born  2  April  1965),  Prin¬ 
cess  Cbulaphorn  Valailaksana  (bom  4  July  1957). 


CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Until  24  June  1932  the  constitution  of  Siam  was  an  absolute  monarchy. 
On  that  date  a  coup  d'etat  was  effected  and  a  Provisional  Constitution  Act 
was  promulgated  on  27  June.  This  was  replaced  by  the  constitution  of  10 
Dec.  1932,  which  in  turn  was  superseded  by  a  new  constitution  on  10  May 
1946.  A  mihtary  coup  d’etat  on  8  Nov.  1947,  which  put  Marshal  Pibul- 
songgram  into  power  again,  was  followed  by  a  revision  of  the  constitution, 
which  was  promulgated  on  23  March  1949.  A  coup  d'etat,  staged  by  the 
Field-Marshal  on  29  Nov.  1951,  abohshed  the  1949  and  restored  the  1932 
constitution.  Under  the  1932  constitution  there  is  no  Upper  House;  the 
People’s  Assembly  has  two  categories  of  members,  half  of  whom  are  elected 
and  half  appointed  by  the  King  on  Government  advice. 

The  elections  held  on  26  Feb.  1957  gave  a  majority  of  seats  to  Field- 
Marshal  Pibulsonggram’s  Seri  Manangasila  party.  The  government  of 
Field-Marshal  Pibulsonggram  was  overthrown  on  16-17  Sept.  1957  by  the 
C.-in-C.,  Field-Marshal  Sarisdi  Dhanarajta. 

A  second  general  election  held  on  16  Dec.  1957  gave  no  clear  majority 
to  any  one  party.  The  cabinet,  formed  on  2  Jan.  1968  and  headed  by  Gen. 
Thanom  Kittikachom,  was  overthrown  on  20  Oct.  1958  by  Field-Marshal 
Sarisdi  Dhanarajta.  The  National  Assembly  was  dissolved,  the  constitution 
abrogated  and  the  political  parties  were  disbanded. 

An  interim  constitution  was  decreed  on  28  Jan.  1959.  It  provides  for 
the  appointment  by  the  government  of  a  constitutional  assembly  of  240 
members  to  draft  a  permanent  constitution.  In  the  meantime,  Field- 
Marshal  Sarisdi  will  act  as  prime  minister  and  govern  by  decree. 

On  1  Jan.  1946  a  peace  agreement  was  signed  between  Britain  and  India 
on  the  one  hand  and  Thailand  on  the  other,  bringing  to  an  end  the  state  of 
war  which  had  lasted  since  Dec.  1941,  when  Thailand  became  an  ally  of 
Japan.  The  new  treaty  provided  for  the  return  to  Britain  of  the  4  Malay 
and  2  Shan  states  ceded  to  Thailand  by  Japan  in  July  1945;  and  Thailand 
pledged  herself  not  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Kra.  The  peace 
treaty  between  Thailand  and  Austraha  was  signed  at  Bangkok  on  3  April 
1946. 

France,  too,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Thailand  (17  Nov.  1946)  by  which 
Thailand  restored  the  Indo-Chinese  territories  ceded  by  the  Vichy  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1941,  and  annulled  the  convention  of  Tokyo  of  9  May  1941. 

National  flag :  red,  white,  blue,  white,  red  (horizontal,  the  blue  band 
being  twice  as  wide  as  the  white  or  red  ones). 

Local  Government 

For  purpose  of  administration  Thailand  is  divided  into  71  provinces 
(changivads),  each  under  the  control  of  a  changwad  governor.  The  chang- 
wads  are  subdivided  into  448  districts  (amphurs)  and  4,702  communes 
(tamhons).  Local  legislative  and  executive  bodies  with  hmited  powers 
are  being  established  with  functions,  procedure  and  method  of  election 
closely  modelled  on  those  of  the  central  Assembly. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  area  of  Thailand  is  614,000  sq.  km,  about  77,800  sq.  km  being  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  Bangkok  is  the  capital  (population,  1956,  1,208,865). 
The  census  taken  on  31  May  1956  gave  a  population  of  22,811,701  (1947 
census,  17,442,689). 

RELIGION 

The  prevailtng  religion  is  Buddhism.  In  1962  there  were  16,581,240 
Buddhists,  666,440  Moslems,  78,434  Christians  and  18,100  others.  The 
Buddhists  had  20,944  temples,  159,648  priests  and  73,311  novices  in  1958. 


EDUCATION 

Primary  education  is  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  7-  14 
and,  in  the  local  public  and  municipal  schools,  free.  In  1966  there  were  280 
kindergartens  with  810  teachers  and  16,575  pupils;  21,231  elementary 
schools  with  86,746  teachers  and  3,057,515  pupils;  1,480  secondary  schools 
with  13,245  teachers  and  370,005  pupils ;  35  teachers’  training  colleges  with 
546  teacheis  and  8,386  students;  6  imiversities  (Chulalonkom  University 
(1917),  Thammasart  University  (1934),  Universities  of  Medical  Science, 
Agriculture  and  Fine  Arts;  all  in  Bangkok)  with  1,474  teachers  and  28,662 
students.  There  are  also  various  vocational,  technical  and  commercial 
colleges  with  together  about  3,736  teachers  and  70,810  students. 

Cinemas  (1956).  There  were  118  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
65,092. 

JUSTICE 

The  judicial  power  is  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  Kmg,  by  (a)  courts  of 
first  instance,  (6)  the  court  of  appeal  {Vtliorn)  and  (c)  the  Supreme  Court 
(Dika). 

Courts  of  first  instance  are  subdivided  into  20  magistrates’  courts 
(Kwaeng)  with  limited  civil  and  minor  criminal  jurisdiction;  85  provincial 
courts  (Ghangwad)  with  unlimited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction;  the 
criminal  and  civil  courts  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Bangkok  and  Dhon- 
buri;  the  central  juvenile  court  for  persons  under  17  years  of  age  in  Bangkok 
and  Dhonburi. 

The  court  of  appeal  exercises  appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  crimhial 
cases  from  all  courts  of  first  instance.  From  it  appeals  lie  to  Dika  Court 
on  any  point  of  law  and,  in  certahi  cases,  on  questions  of  fact. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  land.  Besides  its 
normal  appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  it  has  semi- 
origuial  jurisdiction  over  general  election  petitions.  The  decisions  of  Dika 
Court  are  final  but  not  binding  upon  itself. 


FINANCE 


Revenue  and  expenditure  in  Im.  baht  (calendar  years) ; 


Budget  (actual) 

1952 

1963 

1954 

1956 

1956 

1967* 

Revenue 

.  3,347 

3,941 

4,266 

4,380 

6,092-6 

5,120-0 

Ord.  Expenditure  . 

.  1,222 

1,746 

1,962 

1,858 

4,644-8 

5,070-0' 

Bxtr.  Expenditure 

3,063 

3,146 

3,484 

3,167 

898-6 

1,274-1 

^  Estimates. 


1968 

5,870-4 

6,700-4 
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provided  576,022,000  baht  for  defence; 
290,721,000  for  interior  and  justice;  146,805,000  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment;  319,432,000  for  education  and  culture;  130,403,000  for  social  wel¬ 
fare;  25,210,000  for  government  undertakings. 

Extraordinary  capital  expenditures  in  1954  include  91m.  baht  for  rail¬ 
ways,  660m.  for  communications,  238m.  for  irrigation  works  and  40m.  for 
co-operatives. 

The  sources  of  estimated  revenue  for  1964  include  the  following  items: 
Direct  and  indirect  taxes,  2,478m.  baht;  government  enterprises,  536m. 
baht;  fees,  fines  and  licences,  321m.  baht;  government  domains,  134m. 
baht. 

In  hiiov.  1954  the  national  debt  was  as  follows;  4%  conversion  loan  of 
1936,  £1,139,000;  |%  U.S.  Government  loan  of  1946,  $965,000.  Internal 
loans,  on  31  Dec.  1955,  amounted  to  1,977,385,600  baht. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  has 
granted  6  loans  totalling  $106-8m.  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  State  Rail¬ 
ways,  the  development  of  the  port  of  Bangkok,  irrigation,  drainage  and 
water  communications  in  the  Central  Plain,  and  for  the  Yankee  Electricity 
Authority  project. 

DEFENCE 

Under  the  National  Defence  Act  of  1948  the  Ministry  of  Defence  has 
assumed  the  control  of  the  Thai  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  with  the  advice 
of  the  Defence  Council  headed  by  the  Minister  of  Defence.  The  National 
Defence  College  and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  serve  the  education  of 
the  officers  at  the  highest  level. 

Under  the  Military  Service  Act  of  1964  every  able-bodied  man  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  30  is  liable  to  serve  2  years  with  the  colours;  7  years  in 
the  first  reserve ;  10  years  in  the  second  reserve ;  6  years  in  the  third  reserve. 

Each  service  is  controlled  by  its  C.-in-C.  and  its  service  council  and  pro¬ 
vides  its  own  training  and  education.  Apart  from  the  Military,  Naval  and 
Air  Forces  Cadet  schools,  each  service  has  set  up  various  schools  of  arms. 
There  is  also  in  each  service  a  Command  and  General  Staff  College. 

Aemy.  The  Army  is  organized  in  3  infantry  divisions  and  1  separate 
regimental  combat  team;  total  number  of  units  are  33  infantry  battahons, 
4  cavalry  squadrons,  3  tank  battalions,  11  artillery  battahons,  3  anti-air¬ 
craft  battahons,  1  signal  battahon,  4  engineer  battahons  and  1  transport 
battahon.  Peace-time  strength  is  about  60,000. 

Navy.  At  the  end  of  1958  the  Navy  included  4  frigates,  4  small  and  old 
submarines,  2  armoured  gunboats,  1  fleet  minesweeper,  1  training  ship,  2 
coastal  minelayers,  3  coastal  minesweepers,  1 1  torpedo  boats,  2  motor  torpedo- 
boats,  7  patrol  vessels,  6  motor  launches,  3  submarine  chasers,  4  new  coast¬ 
guard  vessels  and  29  other  vessels.  The  strength  of  personnel  was  2,000 
officers  and  16,000  men.  There  is  a  Royal  Naval  CoUege  at  Paknam. 

There  is  a  small  naval  air  arm,  equipped  with  obsolescent  pis  ton -engined 
Firefly  reconnaissance-fighters  and  Hehdiver  bombers. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Chao  Praya  River  are  the  Paknam  forts.  The  bar 
prevents  ships  of  more  than  13  ft  draught  from  ascending  to  Bangkok. 
A  project  for  dredging  the  bar  to  the  depth  of  26  ft.  is  nearly  completed 
(Dec.  1967).  The  naval  dockyard  has  recently  been  reconstructed;  a  large 
new  graving  dock  is  under  consideration. 
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Am  Fobce.  The  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  has  been  reorganized  with  the 
assistance  of  a  U.S.  Military  Air  Advisory  Group.  In  1958  it  had  a  first- 
line  strength  of  some  150  aircraft,  including  F-84G  Thunderjet  and  piston- 
engined  Bearcat  fighter-bombers.  There  are  also  transport  units  equipped 
with  C-64,  C-47  and  C-45  aircraft,  observation  units  with  L-19  Bird  Dogs, 
training  units  with  Chipmunk  primary,  T-6  Texan  intermediate  and  T-33A 
jet  advanced  trainers,  and  helicopters  for  rescue  duties. 

PRODUCTION 

A  National  Economic  Council,  responsible  for  planning,  was  set  up  by 
parliament  in  1960. 

According  to  the  1947  census,  85%  of  the  occupied  persons  (9m.)  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  fishery,  2-3%  in  industrial  pursuits. 

Agriculture.  The  chief  produce  of  the  country  is  rice,  which  forms  the 
national  food  and  the  staple  article  of  export.  Milled  rice  production  (in 
metric  tons),  1954,  3,710,849  (from  ll-2m.  acres);  1955,  4,766,847  (from 
13-3m.  acres);  1956,  6,392,908  (from  14-4m.  acres);  1957  (preliminary), 
3,720,373  (from  ll-3m.  acres);  1958  (estimate),  4,746,000.  The  milled  rice 
equivalent  is  65%  of  the  paddy  yield. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Chao  Phya  dam  located  near  Chai-nat  in  1957 
the  irrigable  area  in  the  Central  Plain  has  been  extended  to  approximately 
6,328,000  Rai  (2,499,560  acres).  Additional  projects  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  will  bring  the  irrigable  lands  to  the  total  of  about  9,600,000  Rai 
(3,792,000  acres).  Moreover,  tanli  irrigation  projects  which  were  designed 
to  ensure  water  supply  for  upland  crop  cultivation,  especially  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part,  are  to  irrigate  another  206,098  Rai  (81,409  acres). 

Centrifugal  sugar  output  (in  metric  tons),  1954,  35,634;  1955,  26,946; 
1966,  31,440;  about  one-third  comes  from  the  Thai  Sugar  Organization. 

The  harvested  area  and  yield  of  certain  other  crops  in  1967  was  as 
follows:  Corn,  235,652  acres,  136,800  metric  tons;  tobacco,  142,840  acres, 
66,000  metric  tons;  cotton,  101,193  acres,  36,600  metric  tons;  peanuts, 
233,560  acres,  118,130  metric  tons;  sesame,  62,184  acres,  17,700  metric 
tons.  The  livestock  in  1956  consisted  of  12,464  elephants,  196,971  horses, 
6-64m.  cattle,  5'85m.  buffaloes,  6m.  swine. 

Forestry.  About  60%  of  the  land  area  of  Thailand  is  under  forest. 
In  the  north,  mixed  deciduous  forests  with  teak  {Tectona  grandis,  Linn.), 
growing  in  mixture  with  several  other  species,  predominate.  In  the  north¬ 
eastern  section  hardwood  of  the  Dipterocarpus  species,  especially  Shorea 
obtusa  and  Peniacme  Siamensis,  Kurz  exist  in  most  parts.  In  all  other 
regions  of  the  country  tropical  evergreen  forests  are  found,  with  the  well- 
known  timber  of  commerce,  Yang  (Dipterocarpus  alatus,  Roxb,  and  Diptero¬ 
carpus  spp.)  as  the  outstanding  crops.  Most  of  the  teak  timber  exploited  m 
northern  Thailand  is  floated  down  to  Bangkok.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
exported  through  the  Salween  into  Burma. 

About  one-third  of  the  teak -forest  area  is  being  exploited  by  the  Forest 
Industry  Organization,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  is  to  be  worked  by 
timber  company  lessees  and  other  private  enterprises. 


Exports  (in  Im.  baht) 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1966 

1957 

Teak 

96-7 

133-3 

211-0 

264-3 

268-4 

202-2 

Other  wood 

0-3 

22-9 

34-1 

76-8 

76-9 

83-8 

Rubber  production  (in  metric  tons),  1952,  100,844;  1963,  104,217;  1954, 
137,281;  1956,  133,610;  1956,  136,698;  1967,  135,960. 
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Mining.  The  mineral  resources  are  extensive  and  varied,  including 
oassiterite  (tin  ore),  wolfram,  scheelite,  antimony,  coal,  copper,  gold,  iron, 
kad,  manganese,  molybdenum,  rubies,  sapphires,  silver,  zinc  and  zircons. 
-By  far  the  most  important  are  tin  and  wolfram.  Output  (in  metric  tons)  in 
1957:  Iron  ore,  8,975;  lead,  7,232;  tin  ore,  13,745 ;  antimony,  3;  wolfram, 
yuo» 

TfadQ  Unions.  The  Thai  National  Trade  Union  Congress  is  a  member  of 
the  International  Confederation  of  Tree  Trade  Unions, 


COMMERCE 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom  (in  Im.  baht)  was  as  follows : 

1952  1953  1954  1955  1956 

Imports.  .  .  6, 624-5  6,471-5  7,021-5  7,502-6  7,655-1 

Exports.  .  .  4,618-7  5,771-8  6,177-0  7,120-6  6’923-2 


1957 

8,637-0 

7,639-5 


In  1957  the  main  commodities  exported  were  (in  1,000  baht):  Food, 
4,153,879 ;  unmanufactured  materials,  2,844,671 ;  beverages  and  tobacco, 
108,219;  naanufactured  goods,  100,841;  chemicals,  11,238;  animal  and 
vegetable  oils  and  fats,  8,654.  The  main  commodities  imported  were  (in 
1,000  baht);  Manufactured  goods,  3,148,898;  machinery,  1,893,122; 
mineral  fuel  and  lubricants,  928,133;  chemicals,  753,896;  food,  693,656; 
beverages  and  tobacco,  203,405. 

Distribution  of  trade  by  countries  in  1957  (in  1,000  baht) : 


Germany  . 
Hong  Kong 
India 

Indonesia  . 

Japan 

Malaya 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

604,950 

91,700 

Netherlands 

564,674 

191,308 

753,810 

567,240 

Singapore  . 

593,129 

953,767 

169,143 

23,649 

Switzerland 

125,433 

4,674 

350,277 

442,286 

U.K. 

958,080 

228,657 

1,746,302 

52,522 

690,392 

456,459 

U.S.A. 

.  1,399,057 

1,493,329 

Rice  (miUed)  exports  were  1,264,986  metric  tons  in  1956  and  1,570,237 
metric  tons  in  1957.  In  value,  rice  represents  about  48%  of  the  total  ex¬ 
ports  ;  nearly  all  of  it  is  sold  in  Asian  markets. 

Rubber  exports  in  1957  were  134,833  metric  tons,  representing  about 
18%  of  all  exports;  nearly  all  of  it  went  to  U.S.A. 

Shipments  of  tin  ore  in  1957  amounted  to  18,396  metric  tons  valued  at 
531  •2m.  baht. 

Total  trade  between  Thailand  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) 
in  £  sterling ; 

1938  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  369,748  2,524,805  3,067,294  2,812,258  3,714,278 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  1,195,233  12,215,712  13,649,597  12,474,927  11,815,167 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  14,718  93,492  61,198  63,832  70  231 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  In  1956,  1,247  vessels  of  2,725,219  NRT  entered  and  1,254 
of  2,709,440  NRT  cleared  the  port  of  Bangkok. 

The  new  deep-water  port  of  Bangkok  provides  a  reinforced-concrete 
wharf  1  mile  in  length  equipped  with  all  modem  facilities  for  handling  cargo. 
Vessels  of  665  ft  in  length  and  28  ft  draught  may  enter  the  port  at  high 
water.  Bangkok  is  now  a  port  of  entry  for  Laos,  and  goods  arriving  in 
transit  are  sent  up  by  rail  to  Nong  Khai  and  ferried  across  the  river  Mekhong 
to  Vientiane. 
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In  1967  there  were  2  Thai  steamship  companies:  Thai  Navigation  Co. 
Ltd  (8  vessels);  Thai  Maritime  Navigation  Co.  Ltd  (3  vessels).  There  are 
also  22  foreign  steamship  lines  serving  the  port. 

Railways.  On  31  Dec.  1957  there  were  3,471  km  of  state  railways  open 
to  traffic  and  550  km  were  under  construction. 

The  northern  line  runs  from  Ban  Phachi  to  Chiangmai  (661  km), 
the  extreme  northern  terminus.  The  southern  line  (990  km)  runs  from 
Bangkok  down  the  Peninsula  to  the  frontier  station  of  Padang  Besa, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Malaj^an  railway  from  Penang,  and  to  Singapore. 
Another  line  (214  km)  branching  off  from  Haad  Yai  on  the  southern  line 
runs  along  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  Su-gnai  Kolok,  where  it  con¬ 
nects  with  the  Malayan  railway  line.  There  are  branch  lines  (totalling 
189  km)  to  Songkhla,  Nakon-Srithamrat,  Kantang  and  Tha-Kanon.  The 
extensions  of  the  north-eastern  line  (264  km)  from  Nakhon  Ratsima  (Korat) 
to  Khonkaen  (186  km),  from  Khonkaen  to  Nong  Khai  (168  km)  and  from 
Kaeng  Koi  to  Suranarai  (61  km)  have  been  completed.  The  Nakhon 
Ratsima-Ubol  line  (311  km)  has  been  completed  as  far  as  Ubol  Rat  Thani. 
A  line  (94  km)  runs  from  Kabinburi  to  Axan  Pradet  on  the  Cambodian 
frontier.  The  northern  and  southern  railway  systems  are  linked  by  a 
railway  bridge  over  the  Menam  Chao  Phya,  and  both  systems  terminate  in 
Bangkok.  All  state  railways  are  under  one  management.  Gross  receipts 
of  the  state  railways  in  1957  were  628,320,613  baht.  The  railways  had,  in 
1957,  a  passenger  traffic  of  1,972,918,968  passenger-km. 

Roads.  In  1961  the  length  of  highways  open  to  traffic  was  5,946 
km  (1956:  7,449  km),  of  which  359  km  were  first-class  roads,  6,379  km 
were  second-class  and  206  km  were  third-class.  In  addition  there  were 
979  km  of  provincial  highways.  Motor  vehicles  registered  in  1963, 
totalled  20,832  passengers  cars,  13,961  trucks,  7,334  buses  and  4,191  motor 
cycles. 

Post.  In  1954  there  were  169  post  offices  proper,  404  licensed  and 
Amphur  post  offices  and  360  railway-station  post  offic^es.  Length  of 
telegraph  lines  was  13,010  km.  There  were,  in  1957,  11,832  telephones,  all 
in  Bangkok. 

In  1966,  61  wfreless  stations  were  dealing  with  inland  traffic;  1  high- 
powei  transmitting  station  on  telefunken  system  at  Laksi  and  1  receiving 
station  situated  in  the  vicinity  serve  foreign  traffic. 

Aviation.  Thai  Airways  Co.  Ltd  (TAC),  established  in  1947,  is  the  sole 
Thai  air  transport  enterprise,  with  authorized  capital  of  300m.  baht.  The 
Company  operates  22  domestic  routes  and  7  international  routes. 

During  1958  there  were  18  foreign  scheduled  airlines  operating  through 
Bangkok:  Air  Prance,  Air  India  International,  Air  Laos,  Air  Vietnam, 
B.O.A.C.,  Civil  Air  Transport,  Cathay  Pacific  Airways,  Ltd,  Garuda  Indone¬ 
sian  Airways,  Japan  Air  Lines  Co.  Ltd,  Bi.L.M.,  Malayan  Airways  Ltd,  Pan 
American  World  Airways  Inc.,  Qantas  Empire  Airways  Ltd,  Royal  Air 
Cambodge,  S.A.S.,  Swissair,  Union  of  Burma  Airways,  TransWorld  Airlines 
Inc. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  unit  of  currency  is  the  haht,  formerly  referred  to  in  English  as  the 
Heal,  which  is  divided  into  100  satang.  Silver,  nickel  and  copper  coins  have 
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gone  out  of  circulation  and  are  no  longer  minted.  Only  tin  and  bronze  coins 
are  minted,  in  denominations  of  60,  25,  10,  6  and  1  satang.  Currency 
notes,  first  issued  in  1902,  now  comprise  50  satang,  1,  6,  10,  20,  100  haht 
notes. 

The  currency  law  is  based  on  the  Currency  Act  of  AprU,  B.E.  2471  (1928). 
Thailand  departed  from  the  gold  standard  on  the  11  May  1932,  and  based  the 
currency  on  sterling  at  the  rate  of  11  baht  to  £1.  On  2G  Sept.  1949  the  gold 
value  of  the  baht  was  fixed  at  0*0710937  gramme  of  fine  gold,  corresponding 
to  the  rate  of  exchange  of  35  baht  to  £1  and  12*5  baht  to  US$1. 

Notes  and  silver  coins  of  20  satang  and  above  are  legal  tender  without 
Emit  as  to  amount.  Silver  coins  of  10  and  5  satang,  nickel  coins  of  10  and  6 
satang  and  tin  coins  of  50,  25,  20,  10  and  5  satang  are  legal  tender  up  to  10 
baht.  Tin  coins  and  bronze  coins  of  1  and  ^  satang  are  legal  tender  up 
to  6  baht.  Circulation  of  notes  in  Dec.  1955  was  6,484m.  baht,  compared 
with  3,256m.  baht  in  Dec.  1950. 

In  1942  the  Bank  of  Thailand  was  estabhshed  under  the  Bank  of  Thailand 
Act,  B.E.  2485  (1942)  and  began  operations  on  10  Dec.  1942,  with  the 
functions  of  a  central  bank.  The  Bank  was  organized  on  similar  lines  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  having  its  banking  activities  entirely  separate  from  the 
management  of  the  note  issue.  The  Bank  also  took  over  the  note  issue 
previously  performed  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
Although  the  entire  capital  is  owned  by  the  Government,  the  Bank  is  an 
independent  body.  Its  gold  holdings,  end  of  1955,  amounted  to  2,246m. 
baht;  foreign  exchange,  1,968m.  baht. 

The  first  Thai  bank,  the  Siam  Commercial  Bank,  was  estabhshed  by  a 
Royal  Charter  in  1906;  it  has  been  under  Thai  management  since  1942. 
Other  Thai  banks  are  the  Bank  of  Asia  for  Industry  and  Commerce  (1937), 
the  City  Bank  of  Siam  (1941)  and  the  Bangkok  Bank,  Ltd  (1964) ;  the  last 
named  has  branches  in  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo,  Singapore  and  London  and  is 
estabhshing  a  branch  in  New  York. 

On  1  April  1913  the  government  savings  bank  was  opened. 

At  the  end  of  1955  there  were  15  banks  incorporated  under  Thai  law  and 
11  branches  of  foreign  banks.  The  latter  include  the  Chartered  Bank  of 
India,  Austraha  and  China ;  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora¬ 
tion  ;  the  Indian  Overseas  Bank,  Ltd ;  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  Ltd. 
Altogether  there  were  26  commercial  bank  olfices  in  Bangkok. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  was  made  compulsory  by  a  law  promulgated  on 
17  Dec.  1923.  The  actual  weights  and  measures  proscribed  by  law  are: 
Units  of  weight :  1  standard  picul  =  60  kg ;  1  standard  catty  (-j-^  picul)  = 
600  grammes;  1  standard  carat  =  20  centigrammes.  Units  of  length: 
1  sen  —  40  metres ;  1  wah  (-^V  sen)  =  2  metres ;  1  sank  (J  wah)  =  0*50 
metre;  1  keup  (^  sawk)  =  0*25  metre.  Units  of  square  measure:  1  rai 
(1  sq.  sen)  =  1,600  sq.  metres;  1  ngan  (J  rai)  =  400  sq.  metres;  1  sq.  wah 
(too  ngan)  =  4  sq.  metres.  Units  of  capacity :  1  standard  kwien  =  2,000 
litres;  1  standard  ban  (|  kwien)  =  1,000  fitres;  1  standard  sal  ban)  =• 
20  htres ;  1  standard  tanan  sat)  =  1  htre. 

Legislation  passed  in  1940  provided  that  the  calendar  year  shall  coincide 
with  the  Christian  year,  and  that  the  year  of  the  Buddhist  era  2484  shall 
begin  on  1  Jan.  1941.  (The  New  Year’s  Day  was  previously  1  April.) 
The  year  b.e.  2502  therefore  corresponds  to  a.d.  1969. 
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DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Thailand  in  Great  Britain  (21  Ashbum  Place,  S.W.7) 
Ambassador,  Mom  Luang  Peekdhip  Malakul  (accredited  5  June  1958). 
Counsellors.  Luang  Pramodya  Cbaryavibbaj  {Cultural)-,  Dr  Puey 
Ungpbakorn  (Economic  and  Financial). 

First  Secretaries.  Cbarun  P.  Isarangkun;  Payong  Cbutikul. 

Military  AttacM.  Col.  Vijit  Sonsomsook. 

Naval  AttacM.  Cdre  Abbai  Sitakalin. 

Air  AttacM.  Group  Capt.  Panieng  Kantarat. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Cardiif,  Glasgow,  Hull  and  Liver¬ 
pool. 

Thailand  also  maintains  embassies  in  Australia,  Burma,  Cambodia, 
China,  Denmark  (also  lEnister  for  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden),  France  (also 
Minister  for  Portugal),  Germany  (West),  India  (also  Minister  for  Ceylon), 
Indonesia,  Italy  (also  Minister  for  Greece  and  Israel),  Japan,  Laos,  Malaya, 
Netherlands  (also  for  Belgium),  New  Zealand,  Pakistan  (also  Minister  for 
Iran  and  Iraq),  the  Philippines,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab  Republic,  U.S.A. 
(also  Minister  for  Cuba  and  Guatemala)  and  Vietnam;  and  legations  in 
Argentma,  Spain  and  Switzerland  (also  for  Austria  and  Yugoslavia). 

Oe  Great  Britain  in  Thailand 

Ambassador.  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.E.  (appointed 
19  July  1967). 

Counsellor  and  Consul-General.  A.  C.  S.  Adams,  C.B.E. 

First  Secretaries.  J.  B.  Galsworthy,  I.  M.  Hurrell  (Commercial);  D.C.M. 
Rivett-Camac,  O.B.E.  (Information);  W.  G.  E.  Beckman  (Consular); 
G.  T.  S.  Hinton;  A.  Leavett. 

Naval  AttacM.  Cdr  B.  J.  E.  Smallwood,  R.N. 

Military  AttacM.  Col.  T.  K.  Lacey. 

Air  AttacM.  Group  Capt.  F.  RothweU,  D.F.C. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Bangkok,  Chiengmai,  Phuket  and 
Songkhla  (Singora). 

Books  of  Reference 

Commercial  Directory  /or  Thailand.  Bangkot.  (Latest  issue,  1957.)  (Published  by  the 
Bangkok  Chamber  of  Commerce) 

Directory  of  Bangkok  and  Siam  (^Bangkok  Times).  Bangkok.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Financial  Adviser,  covering  the  years  1941  to  1950.  Bangkok,  1961 
Crosby,  Sir  Josiah,  Siam:  Past  and  Future.  London,  1945 

Do  Young,  J.  B.,  Village  Life  in  Modem  Thailand.  XJniv.  of  California  Press,  1965 
MaoParland,  Q.  B.,  Thai-English  Dictionary.  2nd  ed.  Stanford,  Cal.,  1944 
Reove,  W.  D.,  Public  Administration  in  Siam.  Loudon,  1951 


TIBET 

PC 

Tibet,  extending  from  Kashmir  in  the  west  to  China  on  the  east,  forms  a 
narrow  enclave,  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Kunlun  mountains  to  the 
north.  Its  area  is  about  470,000  sq.  miles;  its  population  is  estimated  at 
about  6m.  The  Chinese  census  of  30  June  1953  gave  1,273,969  inhabitants 
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in  the  ‘Tibet  region  and  Changtu  area,’  and  2,776,622  Tibetans  in  the 
whole  of  china.  However,  another  l-4m.  Tibetans  are  said  to  live  in  the 
Kham,  Golok,  Amdo,  Sertha  and  Minyak  areas.  The  capital  is  Lhasa. 

Tibet  became  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  7th  century  A.D.,  and  in  the 
8th  century  exacted  tribute  from  China.  King  Song-tsen  Gam-po  intro¬ 
duced  Buddhism  from  India ;  an  alphabet  based  on  Sanskrit  was  elaborated, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  translate  Indian  Buddhist  sacred  books  into 
Tibetan.  Some  10  centuries  later  the  Manchu  Empire,  taking  advantage 
of  dissensions  between  Mongols  and  Tibetans  regarding  the  succession  to  the 
6th  Dalai  Lama,  sent  an  army  to  Lhasa  which  estabhshed,  along  with  the 
7th  Dalai  Lama,  effective  Chinese  rule  at  Lhasa.  From  that  time  until  the 
Chinese  revolution  in  1912  the  Manchu  dynasty  maintained  officers  at  Lhasa, 
though  their  authority  decreased  to  a  nominal  suzerainty. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  Warren  Hastings  established 
friendly  contacts  with  the  then  Regent  of  Tibet.  But  throughout  the  19th 
century  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  Tibetans  to  come  to  definite  terms. 
A  treaty  and  trade  regulations  were  concluded  with  the  Chinese  in  1890 
to  regulate  the  frontier,  but  the  Tibetans  had  no  intention  of  acknow¬ 
ledging  any  such  agreement,  and  the  Chinese  were  unable  to  secure  respect 
for  it.  At  the  same  time  the  Dalai  Lama  was  in  direct  intercomse  with  the 
Tsar  of  Russia.  Eventually  the  Younghusband  expedition  of  1904  pene¬ 
trated  to  Lhasa  to  secure  a  working  agreement,  the  Convention  of  1904. 
The  British  having  secured  this  convention,  immediately  retired  and  before 
long  reduced  the  indemnity  imposed  and  evacuated  the  territory  occupied  as 
a  security  for  its  payment.  The  Manchu  Empire  immediately  proceeded 
to  convert  Tibet  from  a  loose  form  of  vassalage  into  a  province  of  China. 
Following  the  Chinese  revolution  of  1912,  the  Tibetans  evicted  all  Chinese 
officials  and  troops;  Great  Britain  repudiated  the  claim  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  to  regard  Tibet  as  on  a  footing  with  other  provinces  of  China. 

In  1914  a  conference  of  representatives  of  Tibet,  China  and  Great  Britain 
at  Simla  initialled  a  Convention  recognizing  the  autonomy  of  Tibet  proper 
(outer  Tibet)  and  created  a  zone  (inner  Tibet)  under  Chinese  authority 
subject  to  certain  existing  Tibetan  rights.  The  Chinese  were  unable  to 
accept  the  boundaries  between  inner  and  outer  Tibet  laid  down,  and  refrained 
from  ratifying  it,  though  they  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Convention  in  all 
other  respects;  but  the  two  remaining  parties.  Great  Britain  and  Tibet, 
accepted  the  Convention  as  binding  between  themselves.  Upon  this  Con¬ 
vention  all  subsequent  intercourse  between  Britain  and  Tibet  has  been 
based.  In  1918  Chinese  aggression  led  to  strong  and  successful  Tibetan 
retahation.  At  a  time  of  Chinese  weakness  Great  Britain  did  its  utmost  to 
urge  moderation  on  Tibet,  and  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  E.  Teichman  brought 
about  a  truce  in  Sept.  1918.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  Sir 
Charles  Bell  visited  Lhasa  in  1920  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  settlement 
between  Tibet  and  China.  However,  the  British  and  Indian  Governments 
did  not  succeed  in  effecting  a  permanent  settlement. 

In  1933  the  13th  Dalai  Lama  died,  and  a  Regent  was  appointed.  A 
new  Dalai  Lama — aged  about  6— was  discovered  in  Chinghai  and  brought 
to  Lhasa  in  1939.  He  was  installed  in  Feb.  1940,  and  assumed  full  powers 
as  the  temporal  and  spiritual  head  of  the  country  on  17  Nov.  1950. 

The  Tibetan  Government  admitted  to  Lhasa  a  Chinese  mission  of  con¬ 
dolence  on  the  death  of  the  13th  Dalai  Lama  and  a  comphmentary  mission 
on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the  14th  Dalai  Lama,  and  the  Kuomin- 
tang  government  of  China  had  a  representative  at  Lhasa  from  1934  to  1949, 
when  their  mission  left  Tibet  at  the  request  of  the  Tibetan  Government. 
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In  Teb.  1950,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Peking,  a  mission  was  despatched  from  Tibet  to  India  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  establish  contact  with  representatives  of  the  new  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment.  While  arrangements  for  the  mission’s  journey  to  China  were  imder 
way,  the  Chinese  People’s  Liberation  Army  invaded  Tibetan  territory  in 
force  in  Oct.  1950.  The  Tibetan  Government  addressed  two  appeals  to  the 
United  Nations,  which,  however,  took  no  action. 

On  23  May  1951  a  Sino-Tibetan  agreement  was  signed  in  Peking  which 
placed  foreign  affairs  and  defence  under  Chinese  direction  but  left  Tibet 
autonomous  in  internal  affairs ;  a  Chinese  military  area  headquarters  was 
established  in  1962.  In  1953  the  Chinese  foreign  bureau  in  Lhasa  -was 
amalgamated  with  the  Tibetan  foreign  department  and  the  new  bureau  was 
placed  under  a  Chinese  official. 

In  Oct.  1951  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Panchen  Lama  were  appointed 
members  of  the  Consultative  Conference  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Repubhe. 
Both  attended  the  first  Chinese  National  Congress  in  July  1964.  A  Pre¬ 
paratory  Committee  of  the  proposed  Tibetan  Autonomous  Region  was 
established  in  Lhasa  on  22  April  1956.  This  Committee  is  run  by  the 
Chinese  General  Chang  Kuo-hua,  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
in  Tibet,  and  by  its  secretary-general,  Kaloon  Ngabou  Ngawang  Jigme, 
since  1961  the  go-between  with  Peking.  Its  task,  to  evolve  a  new  admini¬ 
strative  set-up  and  introduce  land  and  other  reforms,  was  in  1957  postponed 
for  6  years  under  Chinese  orders. 

The  government  of  the  country  is  conducted  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  assisted 
by  a  cabinet  {Kashag)  of  6  ministers  (Shapes).  There  is  also  a  National 
Assembly  (Tsongdu),  an  advisory  body  containing  most  of  the  monk  and 
lay  officials.  In  1953  a  council  of  about  30  monk  and  lay  officials  was 
established  to  advise  the  Dalai  Lama  on  important  matters.  The  Pre¬ 
paratory  Committee  of  the  Tibetan  Autonomous  Region  in  1956  set  up  14 
new  government  departments  and  8  regional  offices  (with  over  60  sub-regional 
offices). 

In  March  1959  the  Chinese  suppressed  a  rebellion  against  their  rule. 
The  Dalai  Lama  fled  to  India,  and  the  Panchen  Lama  was  installed  by  the 
Chinese  as  the  nominal  ruler  of  the  country. 

Tibet  lias  a  middle  school  in  Lhasa  and  78  primary  schools.  At  Lhasa 
there  is  also  a  school  which  trains  Tibetans  for  government  employment. 
Some  10,000  Tibetans  of  both  sexes  are  receiving  education.  Lhasa’s  old 
hydro-electric  power  plant  has  been  replaced  with  a  new  modem  plant.  At 
Shigatse  the  Chinese  have  installed  a  thermal  pow'er  plant.  Lhasa  has  also 
a  motor-repair  workshop  and  a  veterinary  research  institute.  Lhasa  and 
Shigatse  have  public  telephones. 

Relations  between  Tibet  and  Nepal,  which  were  regulated  by  a  treaty  of 
1856  since  which  date  Nepal  has  maintained  a  representative  at  Lhasa, 
underwent  a  change  after  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese.  The  Tibetan  Govern¬ 
ment  discontinued  the  annual  subsidy  of  Rs.  10,000  to  Nepal  and  abrogated 
some  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Nepalese  officers  and  the  Nepali 
residents  in  Tibet.  A  Sino-Nepalese  agreement,  signed  in  Katmandu  on 
20  Sept.  1956,  now  rogidates  Nepalese-Tibetan  relations.  Nepal  has  given 
up  the  privileges  her  national  enjoyed  in  Tibet  and  recognizes  the  ‘  Tibet 
Region’  as  an  integral  part  of  China;  a  Nepalese  consulate-general  may  be 
estabUshed  in  Lhasa  and  a  Chinese  one  in  Katmandu.  The  Nepali  aimed 
escort  withdrew  from  Tibet  in  March  1957. 

The  conduct  of  British  relations  with  Tibet  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  the  U.K.  in  India.  An  Indian  Mission,  established 
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in  Lhasa  in  1936,  was  redesignated  a  Consulate-General  in  1962 ;  there  are 
also  3  Indian  Trade  Agents  at  Gyantse,  Yatimg  and  Gartok.  A  Sino-Indian 
agreement  on  trade  and  intercourse  between  Tibet  and  India  was  signed  in 
Peking  on  29  April  1954,  providing  for  the  continuance  of  the  customary 
trade  between  Tibet  and  India,  and  pilgrimage.  On  1  April  1966  the 
Government  of  India  handed  over  their  rest  houses  and  post  and  telegraph 
services  in  Tibet  to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  In  1956-57  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  the  Panchen  Lama  visited  India,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Indian 
Government,  to  participate  in  the  2500th-year  Buddha  Jayanti  celebra¬ 
tions. 

The  main  trade  route  between  India  and  Tibet  lies  from  Bengal  through 
Sikkim.  There  is  a  trade  route  linking  Gartok  and  Lhasa.  A  motor  road 
from  Lhasa  to  Yatung  via  Shigatse  and  Gyantse  and  a  rough  motorable 
highway  between  Nagchukna  in  northern  Tibet  and  Gartok  in  western 
Tibet  were  completed  in  1956.  A  1,000-mile  road  linking  Sinkiang  with 
Gartok  was  completed  in  Oct.  1957.  An  air  service  between  central  Tibet 
and  China  was  inaugurated  in  1957. 

The  amiual  value  of  the  trade  between  India  and  Tibet  now  averages 
Rs  3-3  crores.  The  Tibetan  sarig  (paper,  copper  and  silver  currency)  ia 
valued  at  about  6J  sangs  to  the  Indian  rupee;  there  is  considerable  fluctu¬ 
ation. 
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TUNISIA 

Al-Djotjmhotjeia  Attunfsia 

Tunisia  is  a  sovereign  independent  republic.  In  1881  the  French  estab¬ 
lished  a  protectorate  over  the  country  which  was  nominally  under  Turkish 
suzerainty.  The  protectorate  treaties  of  Bardo  (12  May  1881)  and  La 
Marsa  (8  June  1883)  were  superseded  by  the  conventions  of  Paris  (3  June 
1965),  which  gave  Tunisia  full  internal  autonomy  from  1  Sept.  1955,  and 
finally  by  the  protocol  of  20  March  1956,  by  which  France  recognized  the 
independence  of  Tunisia  and  abrogated  the  former  treaties  and  conventions. 

The  monarchy  was  abohshed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  25  July 
1957. 
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President  of  the  Republic.  Habib  Bourguiba  (elected  25  July  1957). 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  A  Constituent  Assembly 
was  elected  on  25  March  1956  on  the  basis  of  general  adult  franchise.  All 
98  seats  were  won  by  the  National  Front,  of  which  the  Neo-Destour  party 
IS  the  leading  component. 

The  Ministry  consists  of  14  Secretaries  of  State  and  3  Under-Secretaries  of 
btate. 

Prime  Minister.  Habib  Bourguiba. 

Defence.  Bahi  Ladgham.  Foreign  Affairs.  Sadok  Mokaddem. 

By  decree  of  31  June  1956  the  country  was  divided  into  14  wilayals, 
each  under  a  wall  assisted  by  moutameds. 

The  official  language  is  Arabic;  French  ‘is  not  regarded  as  a  foreign 
language.  ® 


POPULATION.  The  boundaries  are  on  the  north  and 
east  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  west  the  Algerian  province  of  Con- 

Sahara  and  Libya.  The  area  is  about 
including  that  portion  of  the  Sahara  which  is  to  the  east  of 
the  iJjerid,  extending  towards  Gadames. 

t^®re  were  3,383,904  Moslem  Tunisians, 
X  ^  Tumsians,  2o6,324  Europeans  (including  180,440  French 
and  66,910  Italians)  and  86,149  others;  total  population,  3  783  169 

Tunis  the  capital,  had,  in  1956,  410,000  inhabitants;  Sfkx,  65,635; 
tfro’  46,681;  Kairouan,  a  holy  city  of  the  Moslems, 

39,968;  Menzel-Bourguiba,  formerly  Ferryville,  34,732;  La  Goulette,  26,323; 
Lif  Ciabbs,  24,420;  Gafsa,  24,345;  Beja,  22,668;  Hammam- 

r  (1956).  Moslems:  Births,  133,280;  deaths,  30,502. 

M.rri.g„,  2.383,  divorc*. 

RELIGION.  The  constitution  of  1956  recognizes  Islam  as  the  state 
200,000  E,oman  Catholics,  under  the  Archbishop 
of  Carthage.  The  Greek  Church,  the  French  Protestants  and  the  English 
at  WOTk'*'"*'  represented,  and  there  are  30  English  Protestant  missionaries 


e‘i'^e*ition  was  in  1956  made  dependent  on  the 
Ministry  of  National  Education.  About  20%  of  the  budget  is  earmarked 
for  educational  purposes.  _  The  208  independent  koranic  schools  have  been 
nationahzed  and  the  distinction  between  rehgious  and  public  schools  has 
been  abolished.  Primary  education  is  free.  A  teachers’  training  college 
(icole  normale  supdneure)  was  established  in  1955.  There  are  also  a  high 
school  of  law  and  a  centre  of  economic  studies.  ° 

primary  classes  had  6,064  teachers  and  266,288  pupils; 
673  secondary  classes  had  405  teachers  and  21,486  pupils-  51  technical 

35  OOo”*^”*^*  (1956).  There  were  58  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
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SOCIAL  WELFARE.  In  1956  there  were  12  hospitals  and  91  dis¬ 
pensaries  (6,586  beds),  served  by  251  doctors  and  pharmacists.  The 
registered  medical  personnel  in  Tunisia  comprised,  in  1956,  548  doctors, 
210  pharmacists,  81  dentists  and  33  veteruaaries. 

JUSTICE.  In  1956  various  reforms  were  introduced,  and  a  new  civil 
code  was  promulgated.  Polygamy  has  been  made  a  criminal  offence. 

FINANCE.  Ordinary  receipts  and  expenditure  (in  Im.  francs)  for  years 
ending  31  March : 

1952-53  1953-54  1954-55  1955-56  1956-57  1967-58 

Eevenue  .  .  33,574  36,700  40,818  36,265  40,900  46,464-5 

Expenditure  ,  .  36,926  39,159  42,632  44,400  58,417  68,361-3 

At  31  March  1956  the  public  debt  amounted  to  106,355m.  francs. 

DEFENCE.  A  Tunisian  National  Army  was  created  in  1956.  It 
consisted  in  1958  of  about  6,000  officers  and  men.  Officer-cadets  are  being 
trained  at  the  military  school  at  Le  Bardo  and  at  St  Cyr  and  other  military 
schools  in  Prance. 

PRODUCTION.  Tunisia  may  be  divided  into  5  districts — the  north, 
characterized  by  its  mountainous  formation,  having  large  and  fertile  valleys 
(e,.g.,  the  vaUey  of  the  Medjerdah  and  the  plains  of  Mornag,  Mateur  and 
Beja) ;  the  north-east,  with  the  peninsula  of  Cap  Bon,  the  soil  being  specially 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  oranges,  lemons  and  citrus  fruits ;  the  Sahel, 
where  oUve  trees  abound;  the  centre,  the  region  of  high  table  lands  and 
pastures,  and  the  south,  famous  for  its  oases  and  gardens,  where  dates  grow 
in  profusion. 

Agriculture.  The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  and  large  estates  pre¬ 
dominate.  Of  the  total  area  of  16,683,000  hectares,  about  11,164,000 
hectares  are  productive  in  the  following  proportions:  3,443,000  arable; 
680,000  forests;  930,000  orchards  and  vineyards;  3,661,000  meadow  and 
grass  land ;  2,440,000  common  and  uncultivated. 


Products 

1940 

1962 

1963 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Corn 

110 

467 

380 

436 

291 

S66 

Wheat 

,  ♦  . 

140 

220 

200 

189-3 

104 

132 

Barley 

(in  1,000  . 

100 

340 

180 

170 

80 

185 

Gate 

metric  tons)  . 

20 

11-8 

11-5 

6 

4-1 

6-6 

Maize 

•  .  * 

4-6 

3-1 

4-3 

1-7 

3-4 

3-2 

Olive  oil 

27 

35 

80 

53 

22 

90 

Wine  (in  1,000  hectolitres)  . 

— 

668 

661 

1,064 

1,160 

1,300 

Other  products  are  dates,  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  shaddocks,  pista¬ 
chios,  alfa  grass,  henna  and  cork.  Agricultural  tractors  numbered  9,794 
in  1956. 

Livestock  in  1956:  Horses,  81,900;  asses,  167,900;  mules,  51,600; 
cattle,  490,700;  sheep,  2,891,200;  goats,  1,241,400;  camels,  266,500;  pigs, 
16,000. 

Forestry.  Forests  cover  1,468,000  hectares,  of  which  802,000  are  state- 
owned. 

Fishing.  In  1966,  3,574  boats  with  12,472  men  were  engaged  in  fishing. 
The  catch  amounted  to  11,607  metric  tons.  Sponge  fishing  yielded  312-8 
metrie  tons. 
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Mining.  Mineral  production  (in  1,000  metric  tons)  in  1957  (and  1956): 
Phosphate,  2,067  (2,077);  iron  ore,  1,176  (1,170);  lead  ore,  37-2  (38'8);  pig 
lead,  23-9  (23-4);  zinc  ore,  6,602  (8,630). 

Industry.  Local  and  cottage  industries  are  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
wool  for  garments,  carpet  weaving,  leather  embroidery,  saddle  making,  the 
manufacture  of  slippers,  pottery  and  copper  ware ;  tanning  and  silk  weaving 
are  declining. 

Electricity.  Electrical  energy  generated  was  212-5m.  kwh.  in  1956. 

COMMERCE.  The  customs  union  with  Prance  was  repealed  on  23 
May  1957.  The  imports  and  exports  for  6  calendar  years  (in  Im.  francs) 
were  as  follows : 

1951  1952  1953  1954  1965  1956  1967 

Imports  .  .  63,819  64,879  60,121  69,477  63,276  68,000  63,352-7 

Exports  .  .  37,907  40,060  39,103  44,477  37,388  39,297  54,187-1 

In  1966,  69%  of  all  imports  came  from  Prance  and  55%  of  all  exports 
went  to  Prance .  Imports  totalled  1,087,000  metric  tons;  exports,  3,876,000 
metric  tons. 

Exports  of  phosphate  rock  (in  metric  tons),  1939,  1,816,480;  1950, 
1,688,000;  1954,  1,948,464;  1955,  1,919,000;  1966,  1,776,000. 

Total  trade  between  Tunis  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
in  £  sterling)  was : 

1938  1954  1956  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  TJ.K.  .  1,668,082  5,513,996  6,503,612  6,873,327  6,712,934  4,754,223 

Exports  fi-om  U.K.  .  272,433  1,042,897  961,724  764,484  708,624  2,193,000 

Be-exports  rrom  U.K.  3,981  86,461  69,843  186,489  87,225  56,655 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  In  the  year  1956  there  entered  the 
ports  of  Tunisia,  3,266  steam  vessels  of  4,672,000  tons;  of  these  153  vessels 
of  369,000  tons  were  British.  Tunis  is  directly  accessible  to  ocean-going 
vessels. 


Roads.  In  1957  there  were  9,145  km  of  roads,  of  which  5,938  km  were 
main  roads,  2,626  km  second-class  roads  and  581  km  local  roads. 

Number  of  motor  vehicles,  31  Dec.  1956,  included  36,939  passenger  cars, 
16,326  lorries  and  8,244  motor  cycles. 

Railways.  In  1966  there  were  2,106  km  of  railways,  of  which  1,651 
belonged  to  the  State  and  455  km  to  the  Cie  des  Phosphates  (Sfax-Gafsa 
system). 

Post.  There  were,  in  1948,  3,747  km  of  telegraphs.  The  telephone 
systems  had  91,000  km  of  inter-urban  hnes  in  1953;  telephones  numbered 
33,710  in  1957.  There  were,  in  1956,  267  post  offices,  and  a  -wireless  trans¬ 
mitting  station.  Wireless  sets  in  use  at  31  Dec.  1954  were  92,987. 

Aviation.  In  1966,  2,223  planes  arrived  with  77,502  passengers,  400 
metric  tons  of  mail  and  955  metric  tons  of  freight ;  2,224  planes  left  -with 
86,047  passengers,  166  metric  tons  of  mail  and  864  metric  tons  of  freight. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  legal  coinage  consists  of  pieces  of 
1,  2,  6,  20,  60  and  100  francs.  In  1953  there  were  24  banks  operating  in 
Tunis,  excluding  the  Banque  d’Algerie,  which  until  1958  was  the  bank  of 
issue.  The  note  circulation  at  31  Dec.  1956  was  30,463m.  francs. 
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There  are  137,000  savings  accounts  in  the  savings  bank,  deposits  standing 
at  2,026m.  francs  at  31  Dec.  1966. 

On  1  Nov.  1958  a  new  currenoy,  the  dinar,  was  established;  it  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  1,000  French  francs.  The  Central  Bank  of  Timisia  is  the  note¬ 
issuing  agency. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  ownce  =  31-487  grammes ;  the 
multiples  of  the  ounce  are  the  various  denominations  of  the  Rottolo,  which 
contains  from  16  to  42  oz. 

The  kfiz  (of  16  wiba,  each  of  12  sa’)  =  16  bushels. 

The  principal  measure  of  length  is  the  pik:  the  pik  Arbi  for  linen  = 
0-5392  yd ;  the  pik  Turki  for  silk  =  0-7058  yd ;  the  pik  Andoulsi  for  cloth  = 
0-7094  yd. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  almost  entirely  taken 
the  place  of  those  of  Tunisia,  but  com  is  stiU  sold  in  ka^  and  wibas". 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Or  TtTKisiA  IN  Gbeat  Britain  (2  Victoria  Road,  W.8) 
Ambassador.  Taieb  Slim  (accredited  18  Oct.  1956). 

Secretaries.  Hachemi  Ouanes  (Consular  and  Cultural  Affairs); 
Moncef  Guen  (Commercial  and  Press  Affairs). 

Tunisia  also  maintains  embassies  in  Belgium,  France,  Federal  Germany, 
Iraq,  Italy,  Libya,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Saudi  Arabia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  U.S.A.  and  Yugoslavia. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Tunisia 

Ambassador  and  Consul-General.  A.  C.  E.  Malcolm,  C.M.G.  (appointed 
27  June  1956). 

First  Secretaries.  S.  H.  Dearden,  M.B.E.  (Consul);  N.  D.  Clive,  O.B.E., 
M.C. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Sfax  and  Gabes. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Service  Tunisien  de  la  Statistique  (Dar-el-Bev,  Tonis) 
was  set  up  on  13  March  1947.  Its  main  publications  are  :  AnnuaiTe  statistique  de  la  7’unisie 
(latest  issue,  1956  [1957]). — Bulletin  du  Service  Tunisien  des  Statistiques  (trimestrial,  with 
mouthly  snppl.). 

Journal  Ojficiel  (in  Arabic  and  French)  is  the  government  organ 

Tunisic^  Atlas  Hisiorique^  0^ographigu€y  Econamique  et  Touristique.  Paris,  1936 

Tunisie^  1953.  (V EncyclopSdie  d'outre-mer.)  Paris,  1953 

Oambon,  H.,  Eistoire  de  la  r^yence  de  Tunis,  Paris,  1952 

Despois,  J.,  La  Tunisie:  apergu  histotique^  races.,  religion.,  mceuTS  et  couiuines^  organisation 
administrative,  avenir  iconomique.  Tunis,  1931. — La  Tunisie  Orienlale:  SaJiel  et  Basse 
Steppe.  Paris,  1940 

Fitoussi,  E.,  and  Benazet,  A.,  UElat  Tunisien  et  le  Proteclorat  Fran^ais  t  Eistoire  et  Organisa¬ 
tion,  1525-1931.  2  vois.  Paris,  1931 

Hubac,  P.,  and  others,  La  Tunisie.  Paris,  1950 
Laitman.  I<.,  Tunisia  To-day.  New  York,  1954 


TURKEY 

TiiiiKiYE  Cumhuriyeti 

Turkey  is  a  sovereign,  independent  republic,  embracing  an  Asiatic  (Ana- 
dolu)  and  a  European  (Trakya)  territory,  with  Ankara  as  the  capital. 

On  1  Nov.  1922  the  Grand  National  Assembly  at  Ankara,  convened  on 
23  April  1920,  abohsbed  the  office  of  Sultan  and  provided  that  the  office  of 
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Caliph,  hitherto  vested  in  the  person  of  the  Sultan,  should  be  filled  by  election 
from  among  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Osman.  On  4  Nov.  1922  the 
administration  of  Istanbul  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ankara  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  3  March  1924  the  Grand  National  Assembly  abolished  the 
Caliphate  and  expelled  from  Turkey  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Osman, 
at  the  same  time  depriving  them  of  their  Turkish  citizenship. 

In  June  1934  a  law  made  it  obhgatory  for  every  family  to  adopt  a 
distinct  family  name.  The  titles  Pasha,  Bey,  Efendi,  Hazretleri  (Excel¬ 
lency),  etc.,  were  abohshed  about  the  same  time. 

Until  1945  Turco-Russian  relations  were  governed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Neutrahty,  Non-Aggression  and  International  Co-operation  which  was 
signed  on  17  Deo.  1926  to  operate  for  10  years  and  was  later  extended 
till  1946.  On  19  March  1945  the  Soviet  Government  denounced  this  treaty 
with  effect  from  7  Nov.  1945.  No  fresh  instrument  has  been  signed.  In 
1953  the  U.S.S.R.  renounced  all  claims  to  the  eastern  Turkish  provinces  of 
Kars,  Ardahan  and  Artvin. 

A  treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  France  was  signed  at  Ankara 
on  19  Oct.  1939. 

A  treaty  of  financial  assistance  to  be  provided  by  the  U.S.A.  was  signed 
in  Ankara  on  12  July  1947.  Turkey  became  a  fuU  partner  in  N.A.T.O.  on 
18  Feb.  1952.  For  the  Tripartite  Alliance  with  Greece  and  Yugoslavia 
see  p.  1069.  For  Turkey’s  participation  in  the  Baghdad  Pact  see  p.  44. 

National  flag :  a  white  crescent  and  star  on  red. 

National  anthem:  Korkma!  Sonmez  bu  safaklarda  yiizen  al  sancak 
(words  by  Mehmed  Akif;  tune  by  Zeki;  officially  adopted  12  March  1921). 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  Grand  National  Assembly  of  Ankara  voted,  on  20  Jan.  1921,  a 
constitution  which  declared  that  aU  sovereignty  belonged  to  the  people, 
and  that  aU  power,  both  executive  and  legislative,  was  vested  in  the  Grand 
National  Assembly  as  being  the  sole  representative  of  the  people.  The  old 
name  ‘  Ottoman  Empire  ’  was  discarded  in  favour  of  the  designation 
‘  Turkey.’  A  revision  of  the  constitution  was  effected  by  the  law  of  20  April 
1924,  which  declared  the  Turkish  State  to  be  a  republic,  the  religion  of  which 
was  Islam,  the  official  language  Turkish  and  the  capital  Ankara.  The  new 
law  provided  for  the  election  of  the  Assembly  everj'  4  years,  while  according 
to  article  7  ‘  the  Assembly  exercises  the  executive  power  through  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  elected  by  itself  and  through  the  CouncO  of  Ministers 
chosen  by  him,’  with  the  proviso  that  the  Assembly  may  at  any  time  control 
the  actions  of  the  Government  and  at  any  time  dismiss  it.  The  President  of 
the  Republic  is  chosen  from  among  the  deputies  constituting  the  National 
Assembly,  and  his  term  of  office  is  identical  with  the  life  of  each  Assembly. 

Women  were  granted  the  franchise  on  5  Dec.  1934.  The  electoral  law 
of  1946  was  revised  in  1948  and  again  in  1950  and  1957.  Turkish  men  and 
women  are  entitled  to  vote  at  the  age  of  22  and  to  become  deputies  at  the 
age  of  30.  Secret  ballot  was  introduced  by  law  on  10  July  1948. 

On  6  Feb.  1937  the  Grand  National  Assembly  accepted  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  People’s  Party — namely,  nationalism,  democracy,  evolu¬ 
tionism  (dynamism  or  adaptation  to  circumstances),  laicism  (separation 
of  State  and  rehgion),  and  ‘etatism’  (State  ownership  or  control  of  the 
principal  means  of  communications,  industries,  mines  and  public  utility 
services) — as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic. 

Up  to  1946,  the  Republican  People’s  Party  was  in  power  with  virtually 
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no  other  parties  existing ;  from  that  date  onward,  opposition  parties  came 
into  being. 

Past  Presidents  of  the  _  Republic :  Mustafa  Kemal  Atatiirk  (29  Oct. 
1923-10  Nov.  1938),  Ismet  Inonti  (11  Nov.  1938-21  May  1960). 

President  of  the  Republic.  Celal  Bayar,  bom  1884  (elected  22  May  1950 
by  387  to  66  votes ;  re-elected  14  May  1954  by  486  votes,  with  27  absten¬ 
tions;  and  1  Nov.  1967). 

The  Cabinet  was  in  April  1959  constituted  as  follows 

Prime  Minister.  Adnan  Menderes. 

Ministers  of  State.  Muzaifer  Kurbanoglu;  Haluk  Saman;  Abdullah 
Aker. 

Minister  of  Justice.  Esat  Budakoglu. 

Minister  of  the  Interior.  Namik  Gedik. 

Minister  of  National  Defence.  Ethem  Menderes. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Eatin  Rfistii  Zorlu. 

Minister  of  Public  Works.  Tevfik  lleri. 

Minister  of  Education.  Celal  Yardimci. 

Minister  of  Finance.  Hasan  Polatkan. 

Minister  of  Commerce.  Hayrettin  Erkmen. 

Minister  of  Health.  Lutli  Kirdar. 

Minister  of  Customs  and  Monopolies.  Hadi  Hiisman. 

Minister  of  Communications.  Muzaffer  Kurbanoglu  {acting). 

Minister  of  Labour.  Haluk  ^arnan  {acting). 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  Nedim  Okmen. 

Minister  of  Co-ordination.  Sebati  Ataman  {also  acting  Minister  of 
Industry). 

Minister  of  Reconstruction  and  Toum  Planning.  Medeni  Berk. 

Minister  of  Press  Broadcasting  and  Tourism.  Abdullah  Aker  {acting). 

The  Grand  National  Assembly,  which  was  elected  on  27  Oct.  1957,  con¬ 
sists  of  421  Democrats,  173  members  of  the  People’s  Party,  4  Republican 
National  Party  and  4  Freedom  Party.  Unofficial  figures  gave  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  48-4%  of  the  votes,  the  Eepubbcan  People’s  Party  4T8%  and 
other  parties  9-8%. 

Locai.  Govebnment 

The  constitution  of  1921  provided  for  the  administrative  division  of  the 
country  into  11  (now  67  in  number),  sub-divided  into  il9e,  subdivided  in 
their  turn  into  Bucak.  At  the  head  of  each  il  is  a  Vab  representing  the 
Government.  The  system  aimed  at  is  one  of  centralization.  Each  11  has 
an  elective  council  of  its  own. 

The  ilge  is  regarded  as  a  mere  grouping  of  Bucaks  for  certain  purposes 
of  general  administration.  The  Bucak  or  commune  is  an  autonomous 
entity  and  possesses  an  elective  council  charged  with  the  adimnistration  of 
such  matters  as  are  not  reserved  to  the  State. 

According  to  the  municipal  law  passed  in  1930,  Turkish  women  have  the 
right  to  be  electors  and  to  be  elected  at  municipal  elections. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION  . 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Allied  Powers  and  Turkey,  which  was 
signed  at  Lausanne  on  24  July  1923,  defined  the  European  frontier  of  the 
new  Turkey  and  to  some  extent  her  Asiatic  frontiers.  This  treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  Grand  National  Assembly  in  Ankara  on  23  Aug.  1923  and 
entered  into  force  6  Aug.  1924. 
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The  Treaty  of  Lausanne  and  the  conventions  attached  to  it  provided  for 
the  demilitarization  of  zones  adjoining  the  European  frontier,  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosphorus,  subject  to  the  right  to  maintain  a  garrison  at  Istanbul, 
for  the  demilitarization  of  Imbros,  Tenedos  and  Tavsan  Islands,  as  well  as 
the  islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmara  with  one  exception,  and  for  a  special 
administrative  regime  in  Imbros  and  Tenedos. 

On  10  July  1936  a  new  Straits  Convention  was  signed  at  Montreux 
(ratified  on  9  Nov.  1936)  to  take  the  place  of  the  1923  Convention,  whereby 
Turkey  obtained  the  right  of  re-militarizing  the  zone  of  the  Straits,  and  this 
area  was  re-occupied  by  Tm-kish  troops  on  21  July  1936.  The  International 
Commission  of  the  Straits  ceased  to  function  on  30  Sept.  1936. 

By  an  agreement  between  the  Turkish  and  Erench  Governments  con¬ 
cluded  at  Ankara  on  23  June  1939,  the  Sanjak  of  Alexandretta  (the  Hatay) 
was  incorporated  in  the  Turkish  Republic. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey  is  767,119  sq.  km.  Area  in  Europe, 
23,486  sq.  km ;  population,  1950,  1,598,265.  Area  in  Asia,  743,634  sq.  km  ; 
population,  1950,  19,338,269. 

The  census  population  of  Turkey  is  given  as  follows : 


28  Oct.  1927 
20  Oct.  1935 

20  Oct.  1940 

21  Oct.  1945 

22  Oct.  1950 

23  Oct.  1955 


Males 

6,563,879 

7,936,770 

8,898,912 

9,446,580 

10,547,000 

12,248,404 


Females 

7,084,391 

8,221,248 

8,922,038 

9,343,594 

10,366,000 

11,873,374 


Total 

13,648,270 

16,158,018 

17,820,950 

18,790,174 

20,947,118 

24,121,778 


Increase  % 

21-2 

17-3 

10-6 

22-9 

30-0 


The  population  of  the  ils,  at  the  census  of  23  Oct.  1965,  was  as  follows 
(provisional  figures) : 


Adiyaman 

211,002 

Brzincan 

216,413 

Mardin 

Alyon  . 

407,126 

Erzurum 

521,836 

Mugla  . 

Agri  (KarakGse) 

181,422 

Eslri^ehir  . 

324,614 

Mu? 

Amasya 

227,479 

Gaziantep  . 

370,808 

Nev§ehir 

Ankara 

1,120,622 

Giresun 

334,701 

Nigde  . 

Antalya 

357,919 

GiimU^ane  . 

212,376 

Ordu  . 

Aydm  . 

415,352 

HakkSri 

64,604 

Rize 

Balikeslr 

013,447 

Hat-ay 

364,992 

Sakarya 

Bilecik. 

139,632 

Ipel  . 

372,932 

Samsun 

Bin§61 

114,967 

Isparta 

211,687 

Seyhan 

Bitlis  . 

111,789 

Istanbul 

1,543,941 

Siirt 

Boln  . 

318,612 

Izmir  (Smyrna) 

898,480 

Sinop  . 

Burdur 

168,302 

Ears  . 

488,406 

Sivas  . 

Bursa  . 

613,263 

Eastamonu 

394,299 

TeJiirdat 

Oauakkale 

312,679 

Eayseri 

423,189 

Tokat  . 

Oankin 

228,777 

Eirklareli  . 

223,843 

Trabzon 

pomh  (Artvin) 

176,888 

Kocaeli 

264,263 

Tunceli 

^ram 

403,627 

Konya 

849,771 

Urfa 

Denizli 

368,863 

KUtahya 

330,906 

U?ak  . 

Diyarbakir  . 

346,247 

Malatya 

341,925 

Van 

Bdime  (Adrianople) 

253,319 

Manisa 

664,457 

Tozgat 

Biazig  . 

240,842 

Mara? 

337,736 

Zonguldak 

306,784 

266,789 

136,248 

239,608 

286,824 

409,891 

213,076 

298,488 

551,125 

633,226 

191,667 

239,688 

690,890 

261,920 

388,724 

463,918 

121,907 

347,712 

166,271 

176,203 

393,236 

492,422 


U^alc  was  raised  to  the  status  of  an  11  on  11  July  1963.  Adiyamau  and  Saharya  were 
established  as  Ils  in  1954;  Kir^ehir,  with  an  estimated  population  of  158,000,  was  in  1967 
carved  out  of  Nev^ehir  and  Nigde. 


The  population  of  towns  of  over  60,000  inhabitants 
census  of  23  Oct.  1955  (provisional  figures) : 


was  as  follows  at  the 


Istanbul  (Constanti¬ 
nople) 

Ankara 

lamir  (Smyrna) 
Adana 
Bursa  . 


1,214,616 

463,161 

286,310 

172,466 

131,336 


Eskifehir  . 

.  122,766 

Gaziantep  . 

97,144 

Konya 

93,126 

Kayseri 

81,127 

Erzurum 

.  69,499 

Sivas  . 

66,350 

Malatya  .  .  64,880 

Diyarbakir  .  .  63,180 

Samsnn  .  .  62.648 

Izmit  .  .  .  66,702 

Adapazari  .  .  66,116 

Mersin  .  .  61,261 
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The  population  of  Turkey  comprises  besides  the  Tui-ks  proper  (according 
to  the  criterion  of ‘mother  tongue,’  1965  census)  1,604,482  Kurds  (in  the 
eastern  provinces),  90,738  Circassians,  346,404  Arabs,  46,934  Armenians, 
53,623  Georgians,  81,799  Greeks,  31,846  Bulgarians,  29,207  Jews,  27,018 
Lazes. 

RELIGION 

Although  Islam  is  no  longer  recognized  as  the  rehgion  of  the  State, 
Moslems  form  98-92%  of  the  population.  Turkish  has  been  to  some  extent 
substituted  for  Arabic  as  the  hturgical  language.  Under  the  imperial  system 
the  non-Moslem  communities  were  recognized  as  organized  communities  or 
millets,  the  heads  of  which  exercised  spiritual  as  well  as  civil  functions. 
The  latter  were  in  some  cases,  especially  in  that  of  the  Qilcumenical  Patriarch, 
of  great  importance.  The  Treaty  of  Lausanne  has  restricted  the  admini¬ 
strative  prerogatives  of  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  communities,  and  their 
authority  is  now  purely  ecclesiastical. 

Istanbul  is  the  seat  of  the  QUcumenical  Patriarchate,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Turkey.  The  Armenian  Church  (Gregorian) 
is  ruled  by  a  Patriarch  in  Istanbul  who  is  subordinate  to  the  Kathohkos 
of  Etchmiadzin.  The  Uniat  Armenian  Church  is  ruled  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Cilicia.  The  Chaldaeans  (Nestorian  Uniats)  have  a  Bishop  at  Mardin. 
The  Syrian  Uniats  have  a  See  of  Mardin  and  Amida,  but  it  is  united  with 
their  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  whose  incumbent  resides  in  Damascus. 
The  Greek  Uniats  (Byzantine  Rite)  have  as  their  Ordinary  in  Istanbul 
the  Titular  Bishop  of  Gratianopohs.  The  Latins  have  an  Apostolic  Delegate 
in  Istanbul  and  an  Archbishop  in  Izmir,  but  their  Patriarch  of  Istanbul  is 
titular  and  non-resident.  There  is  a  Grand  Rabbi  (Hahambasi)  in  Istanbul 
for  the  Jews,  who  are  nearly  aU  Sephardim. 

According  to  the  census  of  23  Oct.  1955  there  were  in  Turkey  23,862,162 
Moslems,  84,769  Orthodox,  55,403  Gregorians,  22,337  Roman  Cathohcs, 
10,488  Protestants,  40,585  other  Christians  (unspecified),  40,346  Jews,  2,800 
adherents  of  other  religions,  199  without  religion  and  2,700  undeclared  or 
unknown. 

On  10  April  1928  the  Grand  National  Assembly  passed  a  law  amending 
the  constitution  in  such  a  way  that  Islam  ceased  to  be  the  State  rehgion 
of  the  Republic.  An  oath  of  aUegianoe  to  the  Repubho,  taken  by  the 
President  and  Deputies,  took  the  place  of  the  former  religious  formula. 

A  law  passed  in  Dec.  1934  forbids  the  wearing  of  clerical  garb  except  in 
places  of  worship  and  during  divine  service.  An  exception  is  made  for  one 
representative  of  each  rehgion  or  sect.  This  law  apphes  to  foreigners  as 
well  as  to  Turkish  citizens. 

EDUCATION 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  and,  in  state  schools,  free.  All 
children  from  7  to  12  are  to  receive  primary  instruction,  which  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  given  in  state  schools,  schools  maintained  by  communities,  or 
private  schools,  or,  subject  to  certain  tests,  at  home.  The  state  schools  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  They  include 
not  only  primary  schools,  but  also  secondary  schools,  ‘preparatory’  schools 
(for  students  intending  to  enter  higher  schools)  and  a  certain  number  of 
lyc4es  or  secondary  schools  of  a  superior  kind.  There  are  also  training 
schools  for  male  and  female  teachers,  and  a  certain  number  of  higher 
technical  schools.  There  are  2  universities  in  Istanbul,  2  in  Ankara  (in¬ 
cluding  the  newly  formed  Middle  East  Technical  University  designed  to 
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meet  the  technical  needs  of  the  whole  Middle  East),  the  Aegean  University 
in  Izmir,  and  Atatiirk  University  in  Erzurum  (opened  in  Nov.  1967).  The 
important  non-Moslem  communities  in  Istanbul  maintain  their  own  schools, 
which,  like  all  ‘private’  schools,  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  There  are  77  Turkish,  144  minority  and  68  foreign  private 
schools,  the  total  enrolment  in  1966-67  being  approximately  41,000. 

Literacy  of  the  population  of  6  years  and  over  has  risen  from  10-6% 
in  1927  to  20-4%  in  1936,  30-2%  in  1946,  34-6%  in  1950  and  40-6%  in 
1956. 

Rehgious  instruction  in  schools,  hitherto  prohibited,  was  made  optional 
in  May  1948. 


Statistics  for  1957-58 
Primary  schools  . 

Secondary  schools 
Lyclea  .... 
Technical  and  professional  schools 
Teachers’  training  colleges 
Universities  .... 


Number  Teachers 

20,773  48,826 

488  \ 

110  J 

379  3,827 

54  1,606 

5  2,070 


Students 

2,279,201 

228,683 

101,776 

18,576 

33,393 


On  1  Nov.  1928  the  Grand  National  Assembly  voted  a  law  for  the 
adoption  of  Latin  characters  as  from  1  Dec.  1928.  The  pubhcation  of  books 
in  Arabic  characters  was  forbidden  after  1  Jan.  1929. 


Newspapers.  Of  the  411  daily  newspapers  in  the  Turkish  language  47 
appear  in  Istanbul  and  17  in  Ankara.  There  are  also  2  dailies  published  in 
Greek,  1  in  French  and  2  in  Armenian. 

Cinemas  (1956).  There  were  237  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
141,200. 


HEALTH 

Public  health  is  the  responsibihty  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Social 
Welfare,  established  in  1920,  whUe  social  insurance  for  workers  comes  under 
the  Workers’  Insurance  Institution  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

The  number  of  institutions  operated  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  1,302, 
including  86  general  hospitals,  3  children’s  hospitals,  3  mental  disease 
hospitals,  7  schools  of  midwifery,  7  rural  schools  of  midwifery,  181  health 
centres,  and  19  hospitals  for  chest  diseases.  The  number  of  beds  in  these 
hospitals  and  institutions  totals  27,363.  Hospitals,  dispensaries,  sanatoria 
and  institutions  belonging  to  municipalities,  philanthropic  societies,  pri¬ 
vate  organizations,  etc.,  total  395  with  14,828  beds.  At  the  end  of  1965  the 
number  of  practising  doctors  was  7,070,  of  which  700  were  women. 

The  counterpart  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Turkey  is  the  Red  Cresent  Society 
founded  in  1877. 


JUSTICE 

The  old  Ottoman  laws  based  on  the  religious  principles  have  gradually 
been  abolished.  The  religious  courts  (Sheri)  were  suppressed  in  1924. 
The  system  which  was  thus  unified  consists  of:  (1)  juges  de  paix  (single 
judges  with  limited  but  summary  penal  and  civil  jurisdiction) ;  (2)  tribunaux 
de  base  (a  president  and  2  assistant  judges  with  wider  powers) ;  (3)  assize 
courts  (a  president  and  4  assistant  judges  who  hear  serious  penal  cases). 
Appeal  has  been  abohshed.  The  Court  of  Cassation  sits  at  Ankara. 

The  Civil  Code  and  the  Code  of  Obligations  have  been  adapted  from 
the  corresponding  Swiss  codes ;  both  entered  into  force  towards  the  end  of 
1926.  The  Penal  Code  is  largely  based  upon  the  Italian  Penal  Code,  and 
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the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel . 
The  Commercial  Code  is  based  on  the  German. 


FINANCE 

Estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  £T)  for  financial  years  1  March- 
28/29  Feb.  were  as  follows : 

1956-66  1956-67  1957-68  1968-69  1969-60 

Revenue  .  2,789,060,001  3,321,974,162  4,006,672,859  4,475,552,400  6,980,630,000 

Expenditure  .  2,940,727,278  3,321,974,152  4,006,672,859  4,476,662,400  6,980,630,000 

The  budget  estimates  (in  £T1,000)  for  the  financial  year  ending  28  Feb. 
1980  are  as  follows ; 


Revenue 


Taxes 

Income  and 
Wealth 
Production 
Customs  . 
Monopolies 
Consumption  . 
Others  including 
stamp  duties. 
Institutions  ad¬ 
ministered  or 
sponsored  by 
the  State 
State  property 
Miscellaneous  and 
fines 


1,707,000,000 

1,470,000,000 

700,000,000 

323,000,000 

653,000,000 

373,950,000 


621,730,000 

49,950,000 

82,000,000 


Expenditure 

Grand  National  Assembly 
Presidency  of  the  Republic 
Court  of  Accounts  . 
Prime  Minister 
The  Supreme  Council 
Statistics  Department 
Religious  Affairs 
Cadastre  and  Registration 
Justice  .... 
Defence .... 
Interior .... 
Security 
Gendaimerie  . 

Pcreign  Affairs 
International  economic 
co-operation 

Finance .... 
State  Debts  . 

Education 
Public  Works. 

Commerce 

Customs  and  Monopoly  . 
Health  .... 
Agriculture 

Meteorological  Depart¬ 
ment  .... 
Communications 
Labour  .... 
Industry 

Press  and  Broadcasting  . 
Eeoonstractlon 
Land  redistribution  and 
and  resettlement . 


Normal 

appropriation 

42,470,760 

2,154,329 

4,331,759 

9.083,443 

1,941,495 

6,038,876 

25,250,381 

88,663,893 

137,176,536 

1,067,438,666 

45,474,429 

98,730,335 

151,957,045 

106,956,278 

3,511,081 

785,144,468 

425,965,978 

542,348,136 

12,118,261 

12,441,480 

23,997,483 

249,239,685 

155,952,811 

7,589,880 

8,678,696 

4,637,059 

32,127,261 

22,647,721 

3,482,180 

34,766,411 


Investment 

appropriation 

4,195,605 

80,000 

90,000 

14,050,000 

370,000 

545,000 

1,393,000 

78,733,500 

7,366,001 

11,674,000 

5,141,400 


1,223,914,635 

70,657,886 

382,113,739 

76,250 

1,253,000 

3,000,000 

42,135,640 

337,001 

266,002 


8,107,000 

13,410,350 

40,102,873 


3,794,822 


At  31  May  1968  the  public  debt  totalled  £T4,904m.,  consisting  of 
£Tl,086m.  internal  consolidated  debts,  £T9.50-8m.  external  consolidated 
debts,  £T2,602m.  internal  floating  debts  and  £T264'8m.  external  floating 
debts. 

U.S.A.  economic  aid,  from  the  inception  of  the  Marshall  Plan  to  30  June 
1957,  totalled  US$938,734,000. 


DEFENCE 

Several  bills  for  the  reorganization  of  the  armed  forces  were  passed  in 
dime  1949  by  the  Grand  National  Assembly.  One  of  these  placed  all 
organizations  connected  with  national  defence  under  the  authority  of  the 
Minister  of  National  Defence.  Another  created  a  Supreme  Council  of 
National  Defence,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Prime  Minister,  with  the 
object  of  co-ordinating  the  resomces  of  the  country  in  case  of  war.  Besides 
the  Minister  of  National  Defence  and  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  the  heads 
of  economic  Ministries  are  members  of  this  council. 
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Military  service  in  the  land  and  air  forces  is  2  years,  3  years  for  the  navy; 
in  extraordinary  conditions  this  term  may  be  increased  to  3  or  4  years. 
Men  are  called  up  when  they  reach  the  age  of  20.  The  average  number  of 
men  liable  to  be  called  up  is  175,000  every  year.  The  strength  of  the  forces 
in  1957  was  about  22,000  officers  and  350,000  men.  The  total  number  that 
could  be  mobilized  is  estimated  at  over  2m. 

In  the  budget  for  1958-69  military  expenditure  to  the  sum  of 
£T964,745,000  was  provided  for,  and  in  1959-60  defence  expenditure  is 
estimated  at  £T1, 146,246,000.  U.S.  aid  in  support  of  national  defence 
activities  has  totalled  $468,207,677  to  date. 

Army 

The  Turkish  land  forces  contain  22  infantry,  6  armoured  and  3  cavalry 
units.  There  are  6  fortified  places.  The  land  forces  are  divided  into  3 
army  and  9  army-corps  regions.  Infantry  retains  the  most  important  place 
in  the  Army;  it  is  equipped  with  up-to-date  arms.  Cavalry  is  being 
equipped  with  modem  arms  and  partly  motorized.  Artillery  is  being 
motorized  to  a  large  extent.  The  units  are  largely  equipped  with  10-6  cm 
howitzer  guns.  A  Turkish  brigade  took  part,  in  the  United  Nations  cam¬ 
paign  in  Korea.  Ground  forces  have  been  assigned  to  the  South-Eastern 
Command  of  N.A.T.O.  of  which  Izmir  is  the  headquarters. 

Navy 

The  Turkish  Navy  includes  the  battle  cruiser  Yavuz,  formerly  the  German 
Goeben,  launched  in  1911,  displacing  22,734  tons,  and  armed  with  ten 
11-in.  guns;  12  destroyers,  7  submariues,  23  fleet  minesweepers,  6  small 
minelayers  (3  ea:-U.S.  LSMs),  12  coastal  minesweepers,  28  coastal  craft, 

2  repair  ships,  a  large  training  ship  (ea:-yacht),  a  submarine  rescue  ship,  a 
coUier,  4  oilers,  4  boom  defence  vessels  and  3  tenders.  Four  large  British 
destroyers  of  the  ‘M’  Class  were  transferred  to  Turkey  on  16  Aug.  1957. 
Ten  ‘Banger’  class  fleet  minesweepers  (redesignated  coastal  escorts)  and 
4  coastal  minesweepers  were  acquired  from  Canada  in  1957-58. 

There  are  modern  naval  base.3  at  Golciik  in  the  Gulf  of  Izmit  and  at 
Iskenderun. 

Personnel  strength  in  1958  was  about  1,600  officers  and  25,000  men. 

Aie  Force 

The  Tmkish  Air  Force  comes  vmder  the  control  of  the  General  Staff  and, 
operationally,  under  6  ATAF.  The  Air  Force  strength  was,  in  1968, 
some  400  first-line  aircraft  and  30,000  officers  and  men.  It  is  made  up  of 

3  tactical  air  forces  (equivalent  to  army  divisions)  each  of  3  wings. 

It  has  12  fighter-bomber  squadrons  equipped  with  F-84  Thmrderjets,  3 
interceptor  squadi-ons  which  are  re-equipping  with  F-86D  Sabre  all-weather 
fighters,  and  a  reconnaissance  squadron  of  E.F-84F  Thunderflash  aircraft. 
The  Thunderjets  are  to  be  replaced  with  supersonic  F-lOO  Super  Sabres. 
The  transport  units  are  equipped  with  C-47  and  Beech  D.18S  twin-engined 
transports.  Training  types  include  T-33A  jet  advanced  trainers,  T-6  Texan 
intermediate  and  T-34  Mentor  primary  trainers. 

PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  The  number  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  was  in  1960 
(census)  10,745,000. 

In  1957,  of  the  total  land  area  of  77,698,000  hectares,  14,392,000  were 
under  crops,  29,748,000  were  meadows  and  pastures,  690,000  were  fruit  and 
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vegetable  gardens  and  orchards,  743,000  were  vineyards,  476,000  were  oHve 
groves,  10,418,000  were  forests,  7,769,000  were  fallow  and  13,462,000  were 
unproductive. 

The  SOU  for  the  most  part  is  very  fertUe;  the  principal  products  are 
cotton,  tobacco,  cereals  (especially  wheat),  figs,  sUk,  olives  and  oUve  oil, 
dried  fruits,  liquorice  root,  nuts,  almonds,  mohair,  skins  and  hides,  furs, 
wool,  gums,  canary  seed,  linseed  and  sesame.  Opium  is  an  important  crop 
in  Konya  and  Afyonkarahisar.  The  principal  tobacco  districts  are  Samsun 
(the  most  important),  Bafra,  Izmit,  farsamba  and  Izmir.  Half  of  the  exports 
of  leaf  tobacco  goes  to  the  U.S.A.  The  principal  centre  for  sUk  production  is 
Bursa.  The  production  of  ohve  oU,  mainly  confined  to  the  11  of  Aydin,  is  very 
important.  Sugar  production  (refined)  in  1957  was  320,600  metric  tons. 
Fruit  production  in  1957  included  97,500  metric  tons  of  sultanas,  34,000 
metric  tons  of  figs,  125,000  metric  tons  of  oranges,  40,000  metric  tons  of 
lemons. 

Turkey  produced  5,600  metric  tons  of  flax  fibre  and  14,000  tons  of  hemp 
fibre  in  1957. 

Cotton  production  in  1958  was  145,000  metric  tons  (1957:  135,000) 
from  630,000  hectares  (1957 :  625,000).  Raw-cotton  exports  averaged  about 
55,000  tons  over  the  last  4  years. 

Agricultural  tractors  numbered  44,100  at  the  end  of  1957. 

Area  (in  1,000  hectares)  and  yield  (in  1,000  metric  tons)  of  the  principal 
crops : 

1965  1956  1957 


Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yuld 

Area 

Yield 

Wheat  . 

7.200 

7,110 

7,336 

6,400 

7,167 

8,300 

Barley  . 

2,648 

3,000 

2,800 

2,900 

2,630 

3,650 

Oats 

.S70 

387 

376 

380 

384 

476 

Maize 

720 

864 

721 

868 

709 

750 

Bye 

641 

657 

642 

570 

665 

700 

Bice 

28 

63 

42 

92 

70 

115 

Tobacco 

160  ' 

96  2 

172 

lie 

170 

114 

1  1954:  166.  '  1954:  102. 


On  7  dime  1945  the  Grand  National  Assembly  passed  the  Land  Reform 
BUI  under  which  large  tracts  of  agricultural  land  are  being  distributed  to 
peasants  without  land  or  with  insufficient  for  their  subsistence. 

Livestock,  1957 :  29,209,000  sheep,  17,248,000  ordinary  goats,  6,573,000 
mohair  goats,  12,064,000  cattle,  1,777,600  asses,  138,000  mules,  1,291,000 
horses,  1,122,000  buffaloes,  64,500  camels. 

In  1967  Turkey  produced  40,151  metric  tons  of  wool,  9,665  tons  of  mohair 
and  9,846  tons  of  goats’  hair. 

Forestry.  On  8  Feb.  1937  a  new  forest  law  was  voted,  providing  for 
state  control  of  aU  forests,  including  those  under  private  ownership.  It 
contains  measures  for  planting,  protection  against  fire,  marauders  and 
insects,  and  lays  down  penalties  for  infringements  of  its  clauses.  The  most 
wooded  ils  are  Kastamonu,  Aydin,  Bursa,  Bolu,  Trabzon,  Konya  and 
Bahkesir.  Of  the  forest  land,  10,417,660  hectares  belonged  to  the  State  in 
1951.  In  1955  the  value  of  forest  products  was  £T191, 953,000. 

Mining.  The  Turkish  provinces,  especially  those  in  Asia,  are  re¬ 
ported  rich  in  minerals,  which  are  little  worked.  In  1936  the  Government 
acquired  the  Zonguldak  coalmines.  Turkey  is  one  of  the  four  principal  pro¬ 
ducers  of  chrome  in  the  world;  other  important  minerals  are  copper, 
sulphur,  antimony,  manganese  and  wolfram. 
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Oil  is  being  produced  in  Garzan  and  Raman.  Under  the  oil  law  of 
14  Oct.  1954,  18  Turkish  and  foreign  companies  have  obtained  permits  to 
explore  for  oil.  An  agreement  has  been  signed  between  Turkey  and  Iran 
for  the  construction  of  an  oil  pipeline  from  Kum  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Production  of  principal  minerals  (in  1,000  metric  tons)  was : 


1954 

1956 

1956 

1957 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Coal  1  . 

5,713 

5,495 

5,880 

6,275 

Sulphur 

10 

11-6 

13-8 

13-1 

Lignite  . 

2,100 

2,416 

2,186 

3,636 

Meerschaum  * . 

0-8 

1-0 

0-8 

0-02 

Copper  . 

24-5 

23-8 

24-7 

24-4 

Manganese  ore 

49-8 

60-1 

60-7 

66-7 

Olirome  . 

561-5 

649-1 

833-1 

954-4 

Magnesite 

1 

0-8 

1-3 

Antimony 

1-78 

■3-0 

1-5 

1-9 

Emery  . 

4-8 

V'-l 

6-3 

4-1 

Petroleum 

69-3 

200 

300 

298 

Iron  ore 

586 

760 

929-8  1,164-0 

‘  The  figures  given  for  coal  refer  to  unwashed  and  unscreened  coal. 
*  1,000  cases. 


Industry.  About  12%  of  the  population  are  employed  in  industry  and 
mining.  The  number  of  industrial  plants  increased  from  about  7,000  in 
1949  to  28,000  in  1957.  Textiles,  cement  (production,  1957,  1,260,973  tons; 
1958,  1,880,000  tons),  paper,  glass  and  ceramics  are  among  the  important 
industries. 

The  first  blast  furnace  at  the  Karabiik  iron  and  steel  plant  (180  tons 
capacity)  was  lit  on  9  Aug.  1939.  Output,  1957  (in  metric  tons):  Pig-iron, 
217,992;  ingots  and  steel  for  casting,  175,524;  sheet,  24,156;  pipes,  27,000; 
coke,  720,000. 

The  undeveloped  hydro-electric  power  in  Turkey  is  estimated  at  2’2m. 
kw.  In  1968  the  average  monthly  electricity  production  was  180,000,000m. 
kwh.  The  most  important  new  or  extended  power  stations  include :  Istanbul 
(capacity,  120,000  kw.),  Qatalagzi  (120,000  kw.),  Seyhan  (36,000  kw.), 
Sariyar  (80,000  kw.)  and  Kemer  (completed  1958). 

Turkey  is  a  member  of  Eurochemic  formed  in  Dec.  1957. 

Tourism.  A  tourist  industry  is  developing.  The  number  of  foreign 
visitors  rose  from  91,114  in  1953  to  159,148  in  1957. 

LABOUR  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

On  27  June  1945  a  Ministry  of  Labour  was  set  up,  superseding  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  which  had  been  created  under  the  control  of  the  Mini¬ 
stry  of  Economic  Affairs.  Strikes  and  lock-outs  are  prohibited.  An  attempt 
must  be  made  in  the  first  instance  to  settle  industrial  disputes,  collective 
or  individual,  by  conciliation.  In  individual  disputes,  if  the  conciliation 
proceedings  are  fruitless,  the  dispute  may  be  made  the  subject  of  legal 
proceedings.  A  collective  industrial  dispute  which  has  been  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  settle  by  conciliation  must  be  submitted  to  arbitration  by  tripartite 
arbitration  boards. 

Children  imder  12  must  not  bo  employed  in  industry ;  boys  under  18  and 
girls  and  women  irrespective  of  age  not  rmderground  and  on  night  shifts. 

A  system  of  free  pubKc  employment  exchanges  began  to  operate,  under 
the  general  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  from  26  Jan.  1946;  there  are 
68  regional  employment  offices. 

The  trade-union  movement  began  in  1947.  Employers  and  employees 
may  form  unions,  but  these  must  not  engage  in  political  activities.  There 
is  a  national  confederation  (Tiirk-I^)  and  27  federations.  The  number  of 
local  trade  unions  is  363,  with  a  total  rnembership  of  196,125.  There  are 
also  26  employers’  unions,  with  a  total  membership  of  about  1,060. 
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COMMERCE 

Imports  and  exports  (in  £T1,000)  for  calendar  years: 

1963  1964  1966  1966  1957  1968 

Imports  .  .  .  1,491,093  1,339,404  1,393,400  1,140,600  1,112,000  882,300 

Exports  .  .  .  1,108,971  937,787  877,400  854,000  966,700  739,300 

In  metric  tons,  exports  totalled  2,456,236  in  1953;  2,165,079  in  1954; 
1,792,226  in  1956;  2,010,231  in  1956;  1,741,532  in  1967;  imports,  2,631,248 
in  1953;  2,572,269  in  1954;  3,148,075  in  1955;  1,889,364  in  1966;  2,342,632 
in  1957. 


Imports  from  the  principal  countries  were  as  follows  (in  £Tlm.): 


Country 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1967 

1958 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

68-3 

33-7 

14-2 

10-0 

11-0 

10-6 

Premce 

90-9 

93-9 

83-7 

53-8 

35-7 

25-3 

Germany  (Federal)  . 

311-1 

232-1 

244-7 

269-0 

161-2 

136-9 

Italy 

106-7 

64-3 

60-6 

73-3 

102-4 

98-2 

Saudi  Arabia  . 

44-9 

33-6 

42-3 

24-7 

29-3 

_ 

Sweden  . 

41-0 

17-3 

12-2 

14-6 

12-9 

3-7 

Switzerland 

30-7 

24-3 

22-3 

13-8 

11-6 

10-2 

U.K. 

204-4 

117-0 

109-3 

93-6 

85-7 

63-3 

U.S.A.  . 

169-1 

201-4 

311-6 

240-3 

341-0 

245-9 

Exports  to  the 

principal 

countries 

were  as  follows  (in  £Tlm.) : 

Country 

1953 

1954 

1965 

1956 

1967 

1958 

Czechoslovakia 

28-5 

35-8 

57-8 

47-6 

64-4 

42-4 

Egypt  . 

19-7 

10-1 

5-1 

7-7 

9-1 

— 

Prance  . 

50-6 

28-0 

62-2 

46-3 

65-6 

55-8 

Germany  (Federal)  . 

170-1 

167-4 

137-6 

142-1 

125-0 

133-2 

Greece 

25-7 

5-9 

6-6 

8-5 

5-3 

. — 

Italy 

146-3 

68-2 

71-0 

86-8 

87-2 

41-7 

Sweden  . 

14-9 

11-3 

5-2 

17-7 

8-1 

3-7 

Switzerland 

11-8 

23-8 

12-6 

19-1 

28-4 

11-1 

Syria 

6-9 

3-3 

3-8 

4-9 

2-0 

— 

U.K. 

76-7 

65-1 

65-1 

85-2 

89-0 

46-6 

U.S.A.  . 

224-6 

163-0 

136-2 

167-8 

251-0 

150*2 

Imports  and  exports  of  chief  commodities  (in  £Tlm.) 

: 

Imports 

1957 

1958 

Exports 

1967 

1968 

Machinery 

273-5 

222-1 

Tobacco 

338-8 

284-4 

Iron  and  steel 

84-2 

66-8 

Fruits 

198-5 

157-0 

Oil,  etc. 

149-0 

113-1 

Cotton 

116-3 

64-5 

Transport 

65-3 

74-0 

Minerals 

110*3 

77-9 

Fabrics  and  yams  . 

54-6 

56-6 

Cereals 

6-6 

29-8 

Total  trade 
in  £  sterling : 


between 


Turkey  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) 

1938  1955  1966  1967  1968 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Be-exportB  from  U.K. 


968,839 

2,475,867 

36,613 


8,829,869 

13,861,897 

264,278 


8,092,480 

9,112,280 

130,911 


11,859,464 

9,932,900 

225,469 


7,014,712 

10,241,242 

219,062 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  In  1956  the  merchant  marine  had  a  gross  tonnage  of  over 
700,000,  of  which  the  Maritime  Bank  owned  274,000  tons. 

In  1957,  2,983  vessels  of  4,433,465  tons  entered  and  3,029  vessels  of 
4,307,533  tons  cleared  Turkish  ports  under  foreign  flags,  and  36,035  vessels 
of  18,107,838  tons  entered  and  36,237  vessels  of  19,241,661  tons  cleared  under 
the  Turkish  flag. 
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Ports  built  or  extended  since  1950  are  Iskendertin,  Eregli  and  Trabzon. 
New  facilities  have  been  provided  at  Haydarpasa  and  Salipazari.  Work  is 
going  on  to  extend  the  porta  of  Mersin,  Samsun  and  Giresun,  and  a  port  is 
being  constructed  at  Alsancak. 

Roads.  Turkey  has  (1957)  37,000  km  of  aU- weather  roads  and  7,284  km 
of  second-class  roads.  In  1958  there  were  registered  33,377  passenger  ears, 
7,414  buses,  35,070  lorries  and  9,743  motor  cycles. 

Railways.  The  total  length  of  railway  lines  in  1957  was  7,807  km,  all 
state-owned ;  28  km  are  electrified.  In  1957  Turkish  railways  carried 
17,009,016,000  ton-km  and  84,576,000  passengers. 

Post.  In  1955  there  were  132,295  km  of  telephone  lines.  Number  of 
post  and  telegraph  offices,  1,847.  Number  of  telephones  (1957),  173,730; 
of  these,  70,000  were  in  Istanbul,  30,000  in  Ankara  and  12,000  in  Izmir. 
In  July  1957  there  were  1,102,419  wireless  sets. 

Aviation.  The  State  Airways  Administration,  formed  in  1938,  has  been 
converted  into  the  mixed  company  Turkish  Airlines  (Turk  HavayoOari 
Anonim  Ortakhgi) ;  B.O.A.C.  became  a  partner  in  July  1957.  It  uses  22 
domestic  airports  and  conducts  foreign  services  to  Athens,  Beirut  and 
Nicosia.  In  1957  Turldsh  Airlines  carried  329,000  passengers.  Istanbul  is 
oomieoted  with  all  the  prmcipal  countries  by  British  European  Airways,  Pan 
American  Airways,  K.L.M.,  Swissair,  Air  France,  etc.;  Cyprus  Airways 
connects  Ankara  with  Cyprus. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  Turkish  pound  is  divided  into  100  piastres  (kurus)  and  contains 
6-616  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  piastre  pieces  are  of  nickel.  Silver  coins 
are  25  and  50  piastres,  and  gold  coins  £T^,  1,  2^  and  5.  Silver  is  legal 

tender  up  to  £T20  and  nickel  up  to  500  kurvs. 

The  only  money  in  general  circulation,  apart  from  a  2-5-kuTus^  brass 
coin  and  coins  for  1,  5,  10,  25,  60  and  100  piastres,  are  notes  of  the  Central 
Bank.  The  Turkish  gold  lira,  at  2  June  1950,  was  worth  3,390  kurus^. 

The  rate  of  parity  between  the  Turkish  pound  and  the  pound  sterling  was 
fixed  on  18  Sept.  1949  at  a  buying  rate  of  7-84  to  the  £1  and  a  selling  rate 
£T7-91  to  the  £1.  In  Aug.  1968  a  system  of  premiums  was  introduced 
bringing  the  effective  rate  of  exchange  for  most  transactions  to  26-20  to  £1 
and  9-00  to  $1. 

In  Jan.  1927  the  Turkish  Government  issued  a  charter  for  a  new  national 
bank,  to  be  styled  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Turkish  Republic  (Merkez 
Bankasi).  Its  capital  is  £T15m.,  which  has  been  fully  subscribed.  The 
status  of  this  bank  was  determined  by  a  law  passed  by  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  on  11  June  1930.  It  began  its  activities  on  3  Oct.  1931.  The 
original  concession  for  30  years  has  been  extended  to  1999.  It  is  the  sole 
bank  of  issue  in  the  country.  In  Oct.  1958  the  amount  of  currency  in 
circulation  was  £T3,692,458,000.  The  Bank’s  gold  holdings  as  at  31  Dec. 
1968  was  valued  at  £T247-2m. 

There  are  6  other  state -controUod  banks:  The  Halk  Bankasi  (People’s 
Bank),  a  popular  savings  bank,  capital  £T10m. ;  the  Siimer  Bank  (industrial), 
capital  £T500m. ;  the  Ziraat  Bankasi  (agriculture),  capital  £T75m. ;  the  Eti 
Bank  (development  of  mines  and  marketing  of  minerals),  capital  £T600m. ; 
the  Emlak  Kredi  Bankasi  (real  property  and  mortgages),  capital  £T300m. ; 
and  the  ilier  Bankasi  (Provincial  Bank),  capital  £T300m.  The  principal 
foreign  bank  in  Turkey  is  the  Ottoman  Bank,  founded  in  1863.  It  has  6 
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offices  in  Istanbul  and  branches  in  Ankara  and  all  the  important  towns  in 
Turkey.  The  Bank’s  agreement  with  the  Government  expires  in  1975. 

The  National  Assembly  on  10  Aug.  1951  estabhshed  the  Maritime 
Bank  (DenizcilLk  Bankasi)  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the  Turkish  State 
Seaways  and  Harbours  Administration ;  the  bank  is  a  joint-stock  company 
with  a  capital  of  £T500m.,  of  which  51%  is  provided  by  the  State. 

Bank  deposits  amounted  to  £T5,897-5m.  at  31  Aug.'l958. 

The  Post  Office  opened  savings  bank  accounts  in  1953. 

The  opening  of  new  banks  was  forbidden  in  April  1958. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  came  into  force  on  1  Jan. 
1934.  On  24  May  1928  the  Grand  National  Assembly  passed  a  law  making 
the  employment  of  European  numerals  obhgatory  as  from  1  June  1929. 

On  1  March  1917  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  introduced  into  Turkey, 
to  be  used  side  by  side  with  the  Hegira  calendar,  while  as  from  26  Dec. 
1925  it  was  decided  finally  to  adopt  the  Gregorian  calendar  alone,  the 
Turkish  civil  year  1342  becoming  1926. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Or  Tubket  nr  Great  Britain  (43  Belgrave  Square,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  Muharrem  Nuri  Birgi  (accredited  6  June  1957). 

Counsellors.  Haluk  Kura;  Raif  Olgun  {Commercial). 

Naval  Attache.  Capt.  Sehm  Albatros. 

Military  Attache.  Lieut. -Col.  Adnan  Orel. 

Air  Attache.  Col.  Mustafa  Azakh. 

First  Secretaries.  Berduk  01ga9ay;  SadiCoruk;  Erdem  Erner. 

Press  Attache.  Mehmet  Ali  Pamir. 

Cultural  Attache.  Oner  Mart. 

There  are  Turkish  consuls  at  Birmingham  and  Cardiff,  and  Consuls- 
General  in  Liverpool  and  London. 

Turkey  also  maintains  embassies  in  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  France, 

■  Germany,  Greece,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  Libya,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Rumania,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tunisia,  U.S.S.B.,  United  Arab 
Republic,  U.S.A.,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia;  and  legations  in  Albania,  Bul- 
1  garia,  Czechoslovakia,  Himgary,  Israel,  Korea  (South),  Mexico,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Sudan. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Turkey 

Ambassador.  Sir  Bernard  Burrows,  K.C.M.G. 

Counsellor.  M.  N.  F.  Stewart,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

First  Secretaries.  L.  M.  Minford;  M.  M.  Firth,  C.B.E.;  J.  A.  Speares; 
W.  N.  Hillier-Fry  [Commercial)',  P.  V.  W.  R.  H.  O’Regan,  M.C.  (Informa- 
ttion). 

Commercial  Counsellor.  C.  B.  B.  Heathcote  Smith. 

Naval  AttacM.  Capt.  P.  J.  Morgan,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

Military  AttacM.  Brig.  E.  C.  Mitford,  M.C. 

Air  Attach^.  Group  Capt.  G.  R.  Howie,  D.S.O. 

Civil  Air  AttacM.  B.  G.  Barnard,  G.M.G. 

There  are  consuls-general  at  Istanbul  and  Izmir. 
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Books  of  Reference 

StatlstioaIj  IiwokmatioN.  The  Central  Statistical  Office  in  Ankara  consists  of  a  research 
bureau  and  10  sections  dealing  with  agriculture,  education,  foreign  trade  etc.  Director- 
General ;  Sefik  Inan.  It  published  an  Annuaire  Stalistiquejlstatutik  YtUt^i  (1928-63)  and 
Ayhk  istaiistik  BUlteni^  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics. 

Resmi  Gazeie^  Official  Gazette.  Ankara 

Eonjonktur.  Ministry  of  Commerce  (three  times  a  year,  from  1940) 

Banque  Central©  de  la  Eepublique  de  Turqnie.  Bulletin  Mmsuei  (from  Jan.  1953) 

Bidletins  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Istanbul  and  Izmir 

Labour  Problems  in  Turkey.  International  Labour  Office,  1950 

Anchieri,  E.,  Constantinopoli  e  gli  stretti  nella  polUica  russa  ed  europea.  Milan,  1948 

Birge,  J.  K.,  A  Guide  to  Turkish  Area  Study.  Washington,  1949 

Bisbee,  E.,  The  New  Turks^  1920-50.  Philadelphia,  1951 

Oenani,  Rasim,  Foreign  Capital  Investments  in  Turkey.  2nd  ed.  Istanbul,  1958 
Pahri,  F.  Z.,  Essai  sur  la  Trarisformaiion  du  Code  Familial  en  Turquie.  Paris,  1936 
Iz,  Fahir,  and  Hony,  H.  0.,  A  Turkish-English  English-Turkish  Dictionary.  2  vols.  2nd  ed, 
Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1957 

Jclachke,  G.,  Die  Turkei  in  den  Jahren  1942-51.  Wiesbaden,  1954 

Eoray,  Enver,  Tiirkiye  Tarih  Yayinlari  Bibliografyasi  1729-1950  [Bibliography  of  Historical 
Works  on  Turkey].  Ankara,  1952 
Lewis,  G.,  Turkey.  New  ed.  London,  1957 
Luke,  Sir  Harry,  The  Old  Turkey  and  the  New.  London,  1955 
Newman,  B.,  Turkish  Crossroads.  London,  1951 
O.E.E.O.,  Economic  Conditions  in  Turkey.,  1956.  Paris,  1957 
Philips  Price,  M.,  A  History  of  Turkey.  London,  1956 
Talman,  A.  E.,  Turkey  in  My  Time.  Oklahoma  TJniv.  Press,  1956 

National  Libraky.  Milli  Kutiiphane  MudiirliigU,  Ankara. 


UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 

SOYUZ  SoVYETSKIKH  SOTSIALISTIOHESKIKH  ReSPUBLIK 

CONSTITUTION 

History.  Up  to  12  March  1917  the  territory  now  forming  the  U.S.S.R. 
(together  with  that  of  Finland,  Poland  and  certain  tracts  ceded  in  1918  to 
Turkey,  but  less  the  former  East  Prussian,  Trans-Carpathian,  Bukovinan, 
Tuvan,  South  Sakhalin  and  Kurile  Islands  territories  acquired  during  and 
after  the  Second  World  War)  was  constituted  as  the  Russian  Empire.  It 
was  governed  as  an  autocracy  under  the  Tsar,  with  the  aid  of  Ministers 
responsible  to  himself  and  a  State  Duma  with  hmited  legislative  powers, 
elected  by  provincial  assemblies  chosen  by  indirect  elections  on  a  restricted 
franchise. 

On  12  March  1917  a  revolution  broke  out.  The  Duma  parties,  the  same 
day,  set  up  a  Provisional  Committee  of  the  State  Duma,  while  the  factory 
workmen  and  the  insurgent  garrison  of  Petrograd  elected  a  Council  (Soviet) 
of  Workers’  and  Soldiers’  Deputies.  Soviets  were  also  elected  by  the  work¬ 
men  in  other  towns,  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and,  as  time  went  on,  by  the 
peasantry.  On  15  March  1917  the  Tsar  abdicated,  and  the  Provisional 
Committee,  by  agreement  with  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  appointed  a  Pro¬ 
visional  Government.  The  only  constitutional  change  of  importance 
during  this  period  was  the  proclamation  of  a  Republic  (14  Sept.  1917). 
However,  a  pohtical  struggle  went  on  within  the  town  Soviets  and  those  of 
the  Armed  Forces  between  the  supporters  of  the  Provisional  Government — 
the  Mensheviks  and  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries — and  the  Bolsheviks,  who 
advocated  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  Soviets.  When  they  had  won 
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majorities  in  the  Soviets  of  the  principal  cities  and  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
several  fronts,  the  Bolshevilis  organized  an  insurrection  through  a  Mihtary- 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  which  commanded  the 
support  of  the  bulk  of  the  Petrograd  garrison,  the  Baltic  Fleet  and  large 
numbers  of  armed  workmen  in  the  capital.  On  7  Nov.  1917  the  Military- 
Revolutionarj^  Committee  arrested  the  Provisional  Government  and  trans¬ 
ferred  power  to  the  second  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets.  This  elected 
a  new  government,  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars,  headed  by- 
Lenin. 

On  31  Jan.  1918  the  third  AU  Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  issued  a 
Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Toiling  and  Exploited  Masses,  which  proclaimed 
Russia  a  Republic  of  Soviets  of  Workers’,  Soldiers’  and  Peasants’  Deputies; 
and  on  10  July  1918  the  fifth  Congress  adopted  a  Constitution  for  the  Russian 
Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Repubhc.  In  the  course  of  the  civil  war  other 
Soviet  Republics  were  set  up  in  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia  and  Transcaucasia. 
These  first  entered  into  treaty  relations  with  the  R.S.F.S.R.  and  then,  in 
1922,  joined  with  it  in  a  closely  integrated  Union. 

Constituent  Eepublics.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Sociahst  Republics  was 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Sociahst 
Repubhc,  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc  and  the  Trans¬ 
caucasian  So-viet  Sociahst  Repubhc ;  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  adopted 
by  the  first  Soviet  Congress  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  30  Dec.  1922.  In  May  1926 
the  Uzbek  and  Turkmen  Autonomous  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhcs  and  in 
Dec.  1929  the  Tadzhik  Autonomous  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc,  were  declared 
constituent  members  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  becoming  Union  Repubhcs. 

At  the  8th  Congress  of  the  Soviets,  on  5  Deo.  1936,  a  new  constitution  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  was  adopted.  The  Transcaucasian  Repubhc  was  spht  up  into 
the  Armenian  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc,  the  Azerbaijan  So-viet  Socialist 
Repubhc  and  the  Georgian  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc,  each  of  which  became 
constituent  repubhcs  of  the  Union.  At  the  same  time  the  Kazakh  Soviet 
Sociahst  Repubhc  and  the  Kirghiz  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  were  pro¬ 
claimed  constituent  repubhcs  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  Sept.  1939  the  So-viet  Government  occupied  the  Western  Ukraine  and 
Western  Byelorussia  and  incorporated  them  into  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Sociahst  Repubhc  and  into  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Repubhc  re¬ 
spectively.  In  Feb.  1951  some  frontier  sections  of  the  Drogobj^ch  Region 
of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc  and  the  Lubhn  Voivodship  of 
the  Pohsh  Repubhc  were  exchanged. 

On  31  March  1940  the  territory'  ceded  by  Finland  was  joined  to  that  of 
the  Autonomous  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc  of  Kareha  to  form  the  Karelo- 
Finnish  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc,  which  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the 
12th  Union  Repubhc.  On  16  July  1956  the  Su-preme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
adopted  a  law  altering  the  status  of  the  Karelo-Finnish  Repubhc  from  that 
of  a  Union  (constituent)  Republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  that  of  an  Autonomous 
(Karehan)  Repubhc  within  the  R.S.F.S.R. 

On  2  Aug.  1940  the  Moldavian  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc  was  constituted 
as  the  13th  Union  Republic.  It  comprised  the  former  Moldavian  Auto¬ 
nomous  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc  and  Bessarabia  (ceded  by  Rumania  on 
28  June  1940),  except  for  the  districts  cf  Khotiu,  Akerman  and  Ismail, 
which,  together  with  Northern  Bukovina,  were  incorporated  in  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Repubhc.  On  29  June  1946  Ruthenia  (Sub-Carpathian 
Russia)  was  by  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia  hkewise  emboched  in  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Sociahst  Republic.  The,  Soviet-Rumanian  frontier  thus 
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constituted  was  confirmed  by  the  peace  treaty  with  Rumania,  signed  on 
10  Feb.  1947. 

On  3  Aug.  1940  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  were  incorporated  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  Union  Republics.  The  change  in 
the  status  of  the  Karelo-Finnish  Republic  has  reduced  the  number  of  Union 
Republics  to  15. 

After  the  defeat  of  Germany  it  was  agreed  by  the  governments  of  the 
U.K.,  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  (by  the  Potsdam  declaration)  that  part  of 
East  Prussia  should  be  embodied  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  area,  which  includes 
the  towns  of  Kbnigsberg  (renamed  KaUningrad  in  1946),  Tilsit  (renamed 
Sovietsk)  and  Insterburg  (renamed  Chemyakhovsk),  was  joined  to  the 
Russian  Soviet  Federal  Socialist  Republic  by  decree  of  7  April  1946. 

By  the  peace  treaty  with  Finland,  signed  on  10  Feb.  1947,  the  province 
of  Petsamo  (Pechenga),  previously  ceded  to  Finland  by  the  Soviet  Union 
on  14  Oct.  1920  and  12  March  1940,  was  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  19  Sept.  1956  the  Soviet  Union  renounced  its  treaty  rights  to  the  naval 
base  of  Porkkala-Udd  and  on  26  Jan.  1956  completed  the  withdrawal  of  its 
forces  from  Finnish  territory. 

In  1946,  after  the  defeat  of  Japan,  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin  and 
the  Kurile  Islands  were,  by  agreement  with  the  Allies,  incorporated  in  the 

U.S.S.R. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  socialist  state  of  workers  and  peasants,  the  pohtical 
units  of  which  are  the  Soviets  of  Working  People’s  Deputies.  AU  central 
and  local  authority  is  vested  in  these  Soviets. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  economic  foundation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
the  socialist  system  of  economy  and  the  socialist  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production.  There  are  two  forms  of  socialist  property  in  the  U.S.S.R.: 
(1)  state  property  (property  of  the  whole  people);  (2)  co-operative  and 
collective  farm  {Kolkhoz)  property  (property  of  individual  collective  farms 
and  property  of  co-operative  associations).  The  land,  mineral  deposits, 
waters,  forests,  mills,  factories,  mines,  railways,  water  and  air  transport, 
banks,  means  of  communication,  large  state-organized  agricultural  enter¬ 
prises,  such  as  state  farms  {SovJchozy),  machine  and  tractor  stations  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  municipal  enterprises  and  the  principal  dwelling-house 
properties  in  the  cities  and  industrial  localities,  are  state  property,  but  the 
land  occupied  by  collective  farmers  is  secured  to  them  in  perpetuity  so  long 
as  they  use  it  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  members  of 
the  Kolkhozy  also  have  small  plots  of  land  attached  to  their  dwellings  for 
their  own  use.  Peasants  unwilling  to  enter  a  KoUioz  may  retain  their 
individual  farms,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  employ  hired  labour.  The 
right  of  personal  property  of  citizens  in  their  income  from  work  and  in  their 
savings,  in  their  dwelling-houses  and  auxiliary  household  economy,  their 
domestic  furniture  and  utensds  and  objects  of  personal  use  and  comfort, 
as  well  as  the  right  of  inheritance  of  personal  property  of  citizens,  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  law.  The  constitution  recognizes  the  right  of  aU  citizens  to  work, 
rest,  leisure,  education  and  maintenance  in  old  age,  sickness  or  incapacity, 
without  distinction  of  sex,  race  ,or  nationality,  and  lays  down  that  any 
direct  or  indirect  restriction  of  the  rights  of,  or  conversely,  the  establishment 
of  direct  or  indirect  privileges  for,  citizens  on  account  of  their  race  or 
nationality,  as  well  as  the  advocacy  of  racial  or  national  exclusiveness  or 
hatred  and  contempt,  is  punishable  by  law.  The  franchise  is  enjoyed  by  all 
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citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  who  have  reached  the  age  of  18,  irrespective  of  sex, 
with  the  exception  of  the  insane  and  of  persons  convicted  by  court  of  law  to 
sentences  including  deprivation  of  rights.  Candidates  for  election  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  must  be  23  years  of  age,  and  to  the  Supreme 
Soviets  of  the  Union  Republics  and  Autonomous  Repubhcs  21 ;  for  all 
regional  and  other  local  authorities  the  minimum  age  for  candidates  is  18. 
Citizens  serving  in  the  Soviet  Army  have  the  right  to  elect  and  be  elected 
on  equal  terms  with  aU  other  citizens.  A  member  of  any  Soviet  may  be 
recalled  by  a  decision  of  a  majority  of  his  or  her  electors  if  he  or  she  fails  to 
give  satisfaction. 

The  U.S.S.R.  consists  of  15  Union  Repubhcs,  each  inhabited  by  a  major 
nationahty  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Repubhc.  These  are  divided  into 
123  territories  and  regions,  and  these  again  into  4,053  districts  and  1,641 
towns  and  2,775  urban  settlements.  Within  the  districts  there  are  49,716 
rural  districts  (usually  each  including  a  number  of  villages).  The  territories 
and  regions  also  include  a  number  of  smaller  nationahties,  forming  their  own 
self-governing  units — 19  Autonomous  Republics,  9  Autonomous  Regions 
and  10  National  Areas. 

The  highest  organ  of  the  state  power  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  exercises  legislative  power.  It  consists  of 
2  chambers  v/ith  equal  legislative  rights,  elected  for  a  term  of  4  years ;  the 
Soviet  of  the  Union  and  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities. 

The  Soviet  of  the  Union  is  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the 
basis  of  1  deputy  for  every  300,000  of  the  population.  The  Chamber  elected 
on  16  March  1958  consists  of  738  members  [Chairman,  P.  P.  Lobanov). 

The  Soviet  of  Nationahties  is  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
voting  by  Union  and  Autonomous  Repubhcs,  Autonomous  Regions  and 
National  Areas  on  the  basis  of  25  deputies  from  each  Union  Republic,  11 
deputies  from  each  Autonomous  Repubhc,  5  deputies  from  each  Autonomous 
Region  and  1  deputy  from  each  National  Area.  The  Chamber  elected  on 
16  March  1958  consists  of  633  members  (Chairman,  Y.  V.  Peive). 

The  highest  executive  and  administrative  organ  of  state  power  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  the  Council  of  Ministers  (cahed  People’s  Commissars  before 
16  March  1946) ;  they  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  elected  at  a 
joint  session  of  both  chambers  of  the  Supremo  Soviet  and  consists  of  the 
chairman,  15  vice-chairmen  (one  from  each  of  the  Union  repubhcs),  16 
members  and  the  secretary.  It  acts  as  the  supreme  state  authority  between 
sessions  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  is  accovmtable  to  the  latter  for  ah  its 
activities. 

Deputies  are  elected  by  the  voters  on  the  basis  of  universal,  equal  and 
direct  suffrage  by  secret  ballot.  The  only  legal  pohtical  party  is  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party.  All  non-members  of  the  Communist  Party  are  classed 
as  non-party  citizens.  Candidates  up  to  the  present  have  been  selected  at 
a  prehminary  ‘constituency  electoral  consultation’  (selection  conference), 
to  which  organizations  which  have  put  forward  nominations  send  delegates, 
who  discuss  the  various  nominees.  As  a  consequence,  so  far,  a  single 
candidate  has  been  arrived  at  in  each  constituency,  whose  name  has  appeared 
on  the  bahot  paper,  to  be  struck  out  or  approved  by  a  cross  as  the  voter 
desires.  This  procedure,  however,  is  not  laid  down  by  the  constitution, 
and  may  be  altered.  At  the  election  held  on  16  March  1958,  133,796,091 
electors  voted.  The  Supreme  Soviet  elected  on  that  day  consists  of  1,048 
Uommunist  and  330  non-party  deputies ;  366  were  women. 

On  1  Feb.  1944  each  of  the  constituent  repubhcs  of  the  Union  was 
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given  the  right  to  have  separate  Commissariats  (now  Ministries)  for  Defence 
and  Foreign  Afiairs.  After  the  death  of  Stalin,  5  March  19o3,  a  number  of 
Ministries  comprising  different  branches  of  trade,  engineering,  transport  and 
electricity  were  merged  into  single  ministries.  In  1957,  with  the  transfer  of 
greater  responsibility  to  the  Union  Republics,  the  number  of  Ministries  in  the 
central  government  was  reduced  from  52  to  19,  and  in  Dec.  1958  to  16. 

The  Council  of  Ministers,  since  Dec.  1958,  includes  6  vice-chairmen,  the 
Rremiers  of  the  15  Union  Republics,  the  head  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Department,  the  chairmen  of  the  State  Bank,  the  State  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Commission  of  Soviet  Control,  the  chairmen  of  11  state  com¬ 
mittees,  16  Ministers  and  some  members  of  the  State  Planning  Committee 
of  ministerial  rank. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  by  the  All-Union  Soviet 
Congress  on  6  Dec.  1936  all  the  constituent  republics  of  the  Union  held 
their  respective  Soviet  congresses,  at  which  they  adopted  their  own  con¬ 
stitutions  based  in  all  essentials  on  the  constitution  or  the  Union,  but 
adapted  where  necessary  to  national  and  local  requirements.  Article  14 
of  the  constitution  reserves  to  the  central  government  the  spheres  of  war 
and  peace,  diplomatic  relations,  defence,  foreign  trade,  state  security, 
economic  planning,  education,  criminal  and  civil  codes,  etc.  As  in  the  1923 
constitution,  so  also  in  1936,  the  right  of  the  constituent  republics  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Union  was  expressly  recognized. 

Within  the  Union  Repubhea  there  are  19  Autonomous  Republics,  com¬ 
posed  of  smaller  nationalities — 15  in  the  R.S.F.S.R.,  1  in  Azerbaidjan,  2  m 
Georgia  and  1  in  Uzbekistan. 

The  Autonomous  Republics  are  governed  by  their  own  Supreme  Soviet 
and  Council  of  Ministers :  the  regions  and  territories,  districts,  to^vns  and 
rural  areas  have  their  own  Soviets,  elected  for  a  term  of  2  years.  In  March 
1957,  1,549,587  members  were  elected,  37%  of  them  women. 

State  flag :  red,  with  sickle  and  hammer  in  gold  in  the  upper  corner  near 
the  staff,  and  above  them  a  5-pointed  star  bordered  in  gold. 

National  anthem;  Soyuz  nerushimy  respubhk  svobodnykh  (words  by 
S.  Mikhalkov  and  El-Registan;  tune  by  A.  V.  Alexandrov;  1944). 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  may,  within  the  framework  of  the 
constitution,  issue  edicts  [ukaz)  interpreting  existing  legislation  or  amending 
it,  subject  to  ratification  subsequently  by  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

Legislation  by  decree  and  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  The  Chairman  and  the  3  first  Vice-Chairmen  form  its  Presi¬ 
dium.  The  Council  of  Ministers  is  responsible  to  the  Supremo  Soviet  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  in  the  intervals  between  sessions  to  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet. 

President  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Marshal 
Kliment  E.  Voroshilov. 

Secretary  of  the  Presidium.  M.  P.  Georgadze. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Nikita  Serge5mvich  Khrushchov. 

First  Vice-Chairmen.  F.  R.  Kozlov,  A.  I.  Mikoyan. 

Minister  of  Defence.  Marshal  R.  Y.  Malinovsky.  Minister  of  Foreign. 
Trade.  N.  S.  Patolichev.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  A.  A.  Gromyko. 

Communi.st  Party.  According  to  the  rules  adopted  by  the  19th  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Party  on  13  Oct.  1952,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  ‘  is  a  voluntary  mihtant  union  of  hke-minded  Communists  consisting 
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of  people  from  the  working-class,  the  working  peasants  and  woi’king  intelli¬ 
gentsia,  whose  principal  objects  are  to  build  a  Communist  society  by  means 
of  gradual  transition  from  Socialism  to  Communism,  to  raise  the  material 
and  cultural  level  of  the  people,  to  organize  the  defence  of  the  country  and 
to  strengthen  ties  with  the  workers  of  other  countries. 

The  Party  is  built  on  the  territorial-industrial  prhiciple.  The  supreme 
organ  is  the  Party  Congress.  Ordinary  congresses  are  convened  not  less 
than  once  in  4  years.  The  Congress  elects  a  Central  Committee  which  meets 
at  least  every  6  months,  carries  on  the  work  of  the  Party  between  congresses, 
and  guides  the  work  of  central  Soviet  and  public  organizations  through 
Party  groups  within  them. 

The  Central  Committee  forms  a  Presidium  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
Central  Committee  between  plenary  meetings,  a  Secretariat  to  dh-eot  current 
work,  and  a  Party  Control  Committee  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  responsible  for  supervising  the  observance  of  Party 
discipline.  In  a  modified  form  similar  rules  hold  for  the  Regional,  Territorial 
a,nd  Republican  Party  organizations. 

Primary  Party  organizations  exist  in  mills,  factories.  State  machine  and 
tractor  stations  and  other  economic  estabhshments,  in  collective  farms,  units 
of  the  Soviet  Army  and  Navy,  in  villages,  offices,  educational  establishments, 
etc.,  where  there  are  at  lea.st  3  Party  members. 

The  Central  Committee  elected  by  the  20th  Congress  in  Peb.  1956  consists 
of  133  members  and  122  candidate  members. 

In  April  1959  the  Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee  consisted  of  the 
following  members:  A.  B.  Aristov,  N.  I.  Beliayev,  L.  I.  Brezhnyov,  K.  E. 
Voroshilov,  N.  A.  Muhitdinov,  N.  G.  Ignatov,  A.  I.  Kirichenko,  F.  R.  Kozlov, 
O.  V.  Kuusinen,  A.  I.  IMikoyan,  M.  A.  Suslov,  E.  A.  Furtseva,  N.  S.  Khrush¬ 
chov,  N.  M.  Shvemik;  and  the  following  alternate  members :  P.  N.  Pospelov, 
D.  S.  Korotchenko,  Y.  E.  Kalnherzin,  A.  P.  Kirilenko,  A.  N.  Kosygin 
{Chairman,  State  Planning  Commission),  K.  T.  Mazurov,  V.  P.  Mzhavanadze, 
]M.  G.  Pervukhin,  N.  V.  Podgomy,  D.  S.  Polyansky. 

Secretariat.  N.  S.  Khrushchov  {First  Secretary);  A.  B.  Aristov;  N.  I. 
Beliayev;  P.  N.  Pospelov;  M.  A.  Suslov;  L.  I.  Brezhnyov;  E.  A.  Furtseva; 
A.  I.  Kirichenko;  N.  G.  Ignatov;  0.  V.  Kuusinen;  N.  A.  Muhitdinov. 

Chairman  of  t?te  Party  Control  Committee.  N.  M.  Shvernik. 

Vice-Chairman.  P.  T.  Komarov. 

In  Feb.  1959  the  Communist  Party  had  8,239,131  members,  including 
616,775  probationer  members;  1,605,804  were  women.  Membership  of  the 
Young  Communist  League  was  18-5m. 

The  Communist  International  (the  Comintern),  founded  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  in  1919,  was  dissolved  on  15  May  1943. 
In  Oct.  1947  it  was  announced  that  a  Communist  Information  Bureau 
(Cominform)  had  been  set  up  in  Belgrade  to  serve  the  Communist  parties 
of  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  Rumania, 
tJ.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia.  On  28  Juno  1948  Yugoslavia  was  expelled  from 
the  Cominform  and  the  Bureau  was  transferred  to  Bucharest.  The  Comin¬ 
form  was  on  17  April  1956  declared  dissolved. 

Grottian,  W.,  Das  sowjetische  Regierungssysiem,  2  vols.  Cologne,  190i3 
Harper,  S.  N.,  and  Thompson,  E.,  The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union.  New  ed.  New  York, 
1949 

Hazard,  J.  N.,  The  Soviet  System  of  Government.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1957 
Manracb,  E.,  Ilandbuch  der  SowjetverfaMung.  Munich,  1955. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION 


The  total  area  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  April  1956  was  22-4m.  sq.  km.  The 
estimated  total  population  was  200-2m.  (87m.  urban,  113-2m.  rural).  The 
areas  and  approximate  population  of  the  constituent  republics  are  as  follows 


Area  in 

Population, 

Constituent  Republics 

sq.  km 

April  1966 

R.S.E.S.B.  (Moscow)  . 

.  17,077,000 

113,200,000 

Ukraine  (Kiev)  .... 

601,000 

40,600,000 

Kazakhstan  (Alma-Ata) 

2,766,000 

8,500,000 

Byelorussia  (Minsk) 

208,000 

8,000,000 

Uzbekistan  (Tashkent). 

409,000 

7,300,000 

Georgia  (Tbilisi)  .... 

70,000 

4,000,000 

Azerbaidjan  (Baku) 

87,000 

3,400,000 

Lithuania  (Vilnius) 

65,000 

2,700,000 

Moldavia  (Kishinev) 

34,000 

2,700,000 

Latvia  (Riga)  .... 

64,000 

2,000,000 

Kirgizia  (Frunze) .... 

198,000 

1,900,000 

Tadjikistan  (Stalinabad) 

142,000 

1,800,000 

Armenia  (Yerevan) 

30,000 

1,600,000 

Turkmenistan  (Ashkhabad)  . 

488,000 

1,400,000 

Estonia  (Tallin)  .... 

45,000 

1,100,000 

On  17  Jan.  1939  the  total  population  was  170,467,572,  of  whom  { 
81,665,000  were  males  and  88,802,000  females;  31,412,232  were  children  | 
under  8;  55-9m.  were  urban  and  114-6m.  rural  population. 

Estimated  losses  of  population  in  the  Second  World  War,  14m.,  of  which 
7m.  were  military  and  7m.  civilian  losses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  population  in  Russia : 


1897  (^Tlussian  Empire)  .  .  126,900,000  1939  (census)  .  .  .  170,600,000 

1913  (BussifiJi  Empire)  .  .  170,900,000  1940  (estimate)  .  .  191,700,000 

1913  (present  frontiers)  .  .  159,200,000  1956  (estimate)  .  .  200,200,000 


Preliminary  estimates  (in  1,000)  at  the  beginning  of  1956  showed  the 
following  towns  with  a  population  of  over  100,000  (former  names  in 
brackets) : 


Moscow  .  .  .  4,847 

Leningrad  .  .  3,182 

Kiev  .  .  .  991 

Baku  (with  suburbs)  .  901 

Kharkov  .  .  .  877 

Gorky  (Nizhni- 

Novgorod)  .  .  876 

Tashkent  .  .  .  778 

Kuibyshev  (Samara)  .  760 

Novosibirsk 

(Novonikolayevsk)  .  731 

Sverdlovsk 

(Yekaterinburg)  .  707 

Tbilisi  (Tiflis)  .  .  635 

Stalino  (Yuzovka, 

Ukraine)  .  .  625 

Chelyabinsk  .  .  612 

Odessa.  .  .  .  607 

Dnepropetrovsk 

(Yekaterinoslav)  .  576 

Kazan  .  .  .  565 

Riga  .  .  .  565 

Rostov-on-Don  .  552 

Molotov  (Perm)  .  538 

Stalingrad  (Tsaritsyn)  525 
Saratov  .  .  .  518 

Omsk  .  .  .  505 

Ufa  (with  Ohernikovsk)  471 
Minsk  .  ,  .412 


Voronezh  .  .  .  400 

Lvov  .  .  .387 

Yerevan  .  .  .  385 

Zaporozhye 

(A.lexandrovsk)  .  381 

Yaroslavl  .  .  .374 

Karaganda  .  .  350 

Stalinsk  (Novo- 

Kuznetsk,  W.  Siberia)  347 

Alma-Ata  (Yerny)  .  330 

Krasnoyarsk  .  .  328 

Krivoi  Rog  .  ,  322 

Tula  .  .  .  320 

Ivanovo  .  .  .319 

Irkutsk  .  .  .  314 

Makeyevka  .  .  311 

Nizhni  Tagil  .  .  297 

Magnitogorsk  .  .  284 

Habarovsk  .  .  280 

Astrakhan  .  .  276 

Zhdanov  (Mariupol)  .  273 

Krasnodar 

(Tekaterinodar)  .  271 

Vladivostok  .  .  265 

Prokopyevsk  .  .  260 

Tallin  .  .  .257 

Barnaul  .  .  .  255 

Izhevsk  .  .  .  252 

Lugansk  .  .  .  251 


Kalinin  (Tver) 

240 

Kemerovo  . 

240 

Gorlovka 

240 

Arkhangelsk 

238 

Penza 

231 

Grozny 

226 

Orenburg  . 

226 

Tomsk 

224 

Kirov  (Vyatka)  . 

211 

Nikolayev  . 

206 

Vilnius 

200 

Kaunas 

195 

Stalinabad 

(Dyushambe)  . 

191 

Frunze  (Pishpek) 

190 

Kishinev 

190 

Taganrog  . 

189 

Kaliningrad 

(Konigsberg)  . 

188 

Bryansk  (with  Bezhitsa) 

186 

Ulyanovsk  (Simbirsk)  . 

183 

Shakhty 

(AJesandrovsk) 

180 

Kursk 

179 

Kadievka 

170 

Samarkand 

170 

Syzran 

169 

Komsomolsk-na- 

Amure 

169 
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Stlurmansk  . 

168 

Sevastopol 

133 

Andizhan  . 

.  115 

Dneprodzerzhinsk 

Perovo 

132 

Kutaisi 

.  114 

(Kamenskoje)  . 

163 

Smolensk  . 

131 

Podolsk 

.  113 

Chita  .... 

162 

Chimkent  . 

130 

Biisk 

.  112 

Shcherbakov 

162 

Poltava 

129 

Kuntzevo 

.  Ill 

Simferopol  . 

159 

Vitebsk 

128 

Kirovabad  (Gandja) 

.  Ill 

Ordjoni^dze 

Oryol 

128 

Stalinogorsk  (Bobriki) 

109 

(^adikavkaz)  . 

169 

Vologda 

127 

Orekhovo-Zuyevo 

.  109 

Ulan-IJde 

Tyumen 

125 

Mahach-Kala 

(Terkhneudinsk) 

158 

Cheremkhovo 

124 

(Petrovsk) 

.  106 

Orsk  .... 

157 

Lipetsk 

123 

Mogilev 

.  106 

Kostroma  . 

156 

Stavropol  . 

123 

Kurgan 

.  106 

Tambov 

160 

Kamensk-TJralsky 

122 

Vinnitza 

.  105 

Kopeisk 

149 

Kaluga 

122 

Namangan  , 

.  104 

Dzerzhinsk  . 

147 

Vladimir 

121 

Leninakan 

Gomel 

144 

Leninsk-Kuznietsky 

119 

(Alexandropol) 

.  103 

Zlatoust 

143 

Petropavlovsk 

118 

Babushkin 

Ashkhabad 

142 

Petrozavodsk 

US 

(Losinoostrovskaya) 

103 

Cheraovtzy 

Kramatorsk 

117 

Serpukhov 

.  102 

(Czemowitz) 

142 

Kiselyovsk 

116 

Armavir 

.  102 

Ryazan 

136 

Anzhero-Sud  j  ensk 

116 

Voroshilov 

SemipaJatinsk 

136 

Kirovograd 

Nikolsk-ITssurhski) 

.  101 

Khereon 

134 

(Telizavetgrad) 

115 

New  towns  built  since  1930,  chiefly  in  the  Volga  steppes,  the  Urals, 
Western  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  include  Magnitogorsk,  Berezniki,  Kras- 
nouralsk  (in  the  Urals),  Novoye  Zaporozhie  (in  the  Ukraine),  Anjero- 
Sudjeansk,  Stahngorsk,  Prokopievsk,  Kemerovo  (in  West  Siberia), 
Cheremkhovo,  Igarka  (in  Krasnoyarsk  Territory),  Karaganda,  Kaunrad 
(in  Kazakhstan),  Kirovsk  (formerly  Khibinogorsk)  (in  the  Leningrad 
region,  in  the  Kola  peninsula),  Kandalaksha  (in  Karelia),  Stalinogorsk  (in 
the  Moscow  region),  Oktyabrsk  (on  the  river  Ik  (Bashkiria),  in  the  oil 
region  of  the  ‘New  Baku’).  New  towns  in  the  areas  of  the  new  hydro¬ 
electrical  stations  and  canal  constructions  are  Kamyshin,  Komsomolsk, 
Novaya  Kakhovka,  Portgorod,  Poselok  Volzheski,  Shlyuzovy,  Takhia  Task, 
Tchaikovsky  (on  the  Kama  River). 


Balzac,  Vasyutin  and  Feigin,  Economic  Geography  of  the  U.S.S.R.  London,  1951 
Baransky,  N.  N.,  Economic  Geography  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Moscow,  1956  (in  English) 

Berg,  L.  S.,  The  National  Regions  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Washington,  1949 

Fichelle,  A.,  Giographie  physique  et  economique  de  V  U.R.S.S,  Baris,  1946 

Gray,  G.  D.  B.,  Soviet  Lands;  the  country,  its  people  and  their  work.  London,  1947 

Leimbach,  W.,  Die  Sowjet-Union.  Stuttgart,  1960 

Lorimer,  F.,  The  Population  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Geneva,  1946 

Mikhailov,  N.,  Soviet  Russia;  The  Land  and  Its  People.  New  York,  1948. — Acro.<!s  the  Map 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Moscow,  1950  (in  English) 

The  Oxford  Regional  Atlas  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Clarendon  Press  Oxford,  1966 


RELIGION 

With  the  Revolution  the  Orthodox  Church  lost  its  position  as  the  domi¬ 
nant  rehgion  of  the  country,  and  all  religions  were  placed  on  an  equal 
footing.  Article  124  of  the  1936  constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  reads  as 
follows :  ‘  With  the  aim  of  ensuring  freedom  of  conscience  for  the  citizens, 
the  Church  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  separated  from  the  State  and  the  school  from 
the  Church,  and  freedom  of  religious  worship  and  anti-religious  propaganda 
is  permitted  to  all  citizens.’ 

By  decree  of  23  Jan.  1918  the  Soviet  Government  disestablished  the 
Orthodox  Church ;  its  property,  together  with  that  of  all  other  denomina¬ 
tions,  was  nationalized.  The  congregations  themselves  have  to  maintain 
their  churches  and  clergy.  Congregations,  regardless  of  confession  or  de¬ 
nomination,  may  organize  a  nucleus  of  a  minimum  of  20  persons,  which 
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may  request  and  receive  tbe  use  of  a  church  budding,  free  of  charge,  except 
for  maintenance,  insurance,  land  taxes,  etc.  Over  two-thirds  of  all  the 
churches  have  been  closed.  Religious  instruction  may  be  given  in  private, 
but  otherwise  only  in  church  schools.  The  income  of  religious  communities 
is  not  subject  to  taxation. 

In  1957  there  were  9  main  branches  of  Christianity  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
Moslem,  Jewish  and  Buddhist  and  other  smaller  communities. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  represented  by  the  Patriarchate  of 
Moscow,  has  the  largest  number  of  adherents.  There  are  still  many  Old 
Behevers,  whose  schism  from  the  Orthodox  Church  dates  from  the  17th 
century.  The  Russian  Church  is  headed  by  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow  and 
All  Russia,  assisted  by  the  Holy  Synod,  which  has  G  members — the  Patriarch 
himself  and  the  Metropolitans  of  Krutitsy  (Moscow),  Lenmgrad  and  Kiev 
ex  officio,  and  3  bishops  alternating  for  6  months  in  order  of  seniority  from 
the  3  regions  forming  the  Moscow  Patriarchate.  The  present  Patriarch 
Alexis  was  elected  by  a  General  Council  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  on 
2  Feb.  1945.  In  1966  there  were  22,000  Orthodox  congregations  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  32,000  priests  and  100  bishops;  2  theological  academies,  8  semi¬ 
naries  and  69  monasteries.  Formal  religious  instruction  for  persons  under 
18  is  forbidden.  The  Patriarchate  of  Moscow  maintains  jurisdiction  over 
a  few  parishes  of  Russian  Orthodox  abroad,  at  Tehran,  Jerusalem,  East 
Germany,  France  (1  archbishop),  England,  North  and  South  America 
(2  bishops).  There  are  1,500  theological  students. 

The  Georgian  Church  has  its  own  organization  under  a  Catholicoa 
Patriarch;  the  present  incumbent,  Melkhisodek,  was  elected  in  1952. 

After  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  the  next  Christian  community  in 
importance  are  the  Armenians ;  their  Cathohoos  (Patriarch),  whose  seat  is 
at  Echmiadziu,  is  head  of  ail  the  Armenian  (Gregorian)  communities 
throughout  the  world ;  after  the  death  of  Gevorg  VI  in  May  1954,  Vasken  I 
was  elected  Cathoiicos  in  Oct.  1955. 

Protestantism  is  represented  chiefly  by  the  Evangelical  Christian  Bap¬ 
tists,  with  over  612,000  baptized  adult  members  and  some  5,000  churches; 
the  Lutherans  (350,000  in  Estonia,  600,000  in  Latvia)  are  concentrated 
mainly  in  the  Baltic  State,s,  the  Reformed  in  Trans-Carpathia  (70,000). 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  most  numerous  in  Lithuania  and  the  former 
Polish  provinces.  There  are  only  4  bishops  now  in  office.  In  1946  some 
3'5m.  Uniates  in  the  U.S.S.R.  withdrew  their  allegiance  to  Rome  .and  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Orthodox  Patriarchate  in  Moscow. 

The  Moslems  are  the  second  largest  rehgious  community  in  the  U.S.S.R. ; 
mainly  Sunnis,  they  are  divided  into  4  administrative  regions;  3  of  them 
(Central  Asia,  European  Russia  and  Siberia,  Northern  Caucasus)  headed  by 
a  Mufti;  the  largest  (Transcaucasia,  vnth  its  centre  at  Baku)  by  a  Shaikh- 
ul-Islam. 

The  Armenian- Gregorian  and  the  Roman-Catholic  churches  and  the 
Moslems  of  Central  Asia  maintain  theological  colleges. 

There  are  various  Jewish  communities,  the  chief  being  in  Moscow  and 
Kiev.  The  Central  Buddhist  Council  of  the  LT.S.S.R.  is  headed  by  a  Lama, 
with  communities  in  Buryatia,  Tuva,  Kalmykia  and  in  the  national  (minority) 
areas  of  the  Chita  and  Irkutsk  regions. 

Relations  between  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Government  are  main- 
teined  through  a  Council  for  the  Affairs  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  set 
up  on  11  Oct.  1943.  A  similar  council  was  later  set  up  to  deal  with  the 
affairs  of  all  other  rehgious  communities ;  both  function  under  the  Council 
of  Ministers. 
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EDUCATION 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory  from  7  to  14/16.  Co-education  was 
reintroduced  in  all  schools  on  1  Sept.  1954.  Since  Jan.  1934,  3  types  of 
schools  have  been  in  existence — those  with  a  4-year,  a  7-year  and  a  10-year 
curriculum;  the  school-leaving  age  had  been  raised  to  17  in  aU  large  towns 
and  industrial  settlements  by  the  end  of  1955.  Under  a  law  of  24  Dec.  ]  958 
general  polytechnical  education  is  to  last  8  years  (i.e.,  until  the  age  of  15  or 
16)  and  thereafter  is  to  be  combined  for  3  years  with  work  in  production 
(except  for  the  specially  artistically  gifted  who  go  to  art  schools).  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  more  than  100  languages. 

In  1957-58  there  were  214,200  primary  and  secondary  schools.  Pupils  in 
primary,  secondary,  technical,  etc.,  schools  numbered  over  30m.  (5,570,000 
of  them,  in  the  15-17  age-groups)  and  the  teachers  1,850,000.  There  were 
15,700  schools  providing  a  10-year  secondary  education  for  l-9m.  workers 
and  peasants  who  had  already  begun  earning  their  living. 

At  the  end  of  1940  labour  reserve  schools  (both  vocational  and  in¬ 
dustrial)  were  organized,  admitting  apphcants  from  14  to  17  years  of  age. 
By  the  end  of  1957  about  9,590,000  pupils  had  graduated  as  skilled  workers 
from  these  schools.  In  1957-58  there  were  1,392,000  pupils  in  these  and 
factory  apprentice  schools.  There  were  in  March  1957,  434  technical 
schools  providing  a  1-year  or  2 -year  course  for  pupils  who  have  completed  a 
10-year  general  education,  and  wish  to  become  skilled  workers.  198,000 
yoimg  people  of  18  or  19  graduated  from  such  schools  in  1955-57.  From 
all  these  schools  361,000  skilled  industrial  workers  and  325,000  skilled  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  graduated  in  1957. 

In  1958,  over  2m.  children  of  from  3  to  7  years  of  age  attended  kinder¬ 
gartens.  Children  in  boarding  schools  numbered  105,000  in  1957  and 
430,000  in  1959. 

In  1957-58  there  were  3,498  technical  colleges  with  1,941,000  .students. 

In  1957-58  there  were  763  universities,  institutes  and  other  places  of 
higher  education,  with  2,099,000  students  (including  779,300  taking  cor¬ 
respondence  courses).  Among  the  towns  which  have  universities  are :  Mos¬ 
cow,  Leningrad,  Kliarkov,  Odessa,  Tartu,  Kazan,  Saratov,  Tomsk,  Kiev, 
Sverdlovsk,  Tbilisi,  Alma-Ata,  Tashkent,  Minsk,  Gorky  and  Vladivostok. 
In  1958  there  were  1,340  scientific  research  institutes  and  branches,  with 
121,500  scientific  staff. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  has  61  institutes,  33  research 
stations,  3  observatories  and  31  special  laboratories.  The  chief  astro- 
physical  observatory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  opened  in  the  Crimea 
in  1955.  Total  learned  institutions  under  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of 
Sciences  number  200,  with  17,644  scientific  staff.  Thirteen  of  the  Union  Re¬ 
publics  have  their  own  Academies  of  Sciences,  with  scientific  staff  number¬ 
ing  11,974  in  all. 

There  are  22  musical  higher  educational  institutions,  120  senior  music 
schools,  19  music  schools  attached  to  conservatoires  and  providing  a  10- 
year  education  and  971  elementary  (7-year)  music  schools. 

Expenditure  on  education  and  culture  in  1955  was  68,446m.  roubles; 
1966,  72,000m.  Some  50m.  people  are  said  to  be  studying  at  schools. 
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colleges  or  correspondence  courses;  between  1946  and  1967  about  2-3m. 
people  bad  a  higher  education  and  nearly  3-9m.  a  secondary  education. 

Newspapers.  In  1959,  9,936  newspapers,  with  a  total  circulation  of 
62m.  copies,  published  in  67  languages,  appeared  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Cinemas.  There  were  40,000  permanent  and  30,000  mobile  cinemas  in 
Dec.  1967. 

Central  Statistical  Administration,  Achievements  o  the  Soviet  Power  over  iO  years  in  Figures  (in 

Russian).  Moscow,  1957 

King,  B.,  Russia  Goes  to  School:  A  Guide  to  Soviet  Education.  London,  1948 

Korol,  A.  G.,  Soviet  education  for  science  and  technology,  Cambridge  and  New  York,  1957 

Matthews,  W.  K.,  Languages  of  the  U.S.S.R.  London,  1951 

MyuUar,  V.  K.,  and  Boyanus,  S,  K.,  English-Russian  {and  Russian-English)  Dictionary. 

2  Tols.  Moscow,  1931-35 

Shore,  M.  J.,  Soviet  Education,  its  psychology  and  philosophy.  New  York,  1947 
Zhirnov,  V.,  Development  of  Soviet  Socialist  Culture.  In  Russian.)  Moscow,  1952 

HEALTH 

All  health  services  are  free  of  charge ;  but  private  practice  exists. 
Health  is  administered  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which 
supervises  the  work  of  the  Health  Ministries  of  the  Union  Republics  and  the 
Autonomous  Republics.  It  also  has  under  its  direct  control  a  number  of 
medical  high  schools  and  research  institutes,  certain  health  resorts,  medical 
publishing  houses,  etc. 

In  1944  an  Academy  of  Medical  Science  was  formed;  it  has  under  its 
direct  control  28  research  institutes.  In  aU,  there  are  252  medical  research 
institutions. 

In  1957  there  were  79  institutes  with  a  total  of  152,000  students  taking 
a  6-year  course  (about  17,000  graduates  each  year).  Specialist  training  was 
provided  at  11  institutes  and  2  faculties  (Lvov  and  Alma-Ata). 

In  1958  the  number  of  beds  in  urban  and  rural  hospitals  was  1,444,100 
(excluding  mihtary  hospitals).  Children’s  nurseries  accommodated  1,046,000 
babies  in  permanent  creches  and  over  3m.  in  seasonal  summer  establish¬ 
ments.  Some  346,000  doctors  (excluding  dentists)  were  engaged  in  the 
health  service.  Since  1954  the  polyclinics  (health  centres)  existing  in  all 
towns  and  district  centres  have  been  included  in  the  general  hospitals  as 
‘polychnical  departments’;  exceptions  are  dental  and  health  resort  poly- 
chnics.  Large  works,  mines,  power  stations,  etc.,  have  their  own  medical 
departments. 

The  death  rate  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1957  was  7-8  per  1,000,  and  the  birth 
rate  25-3  per  1,000.  Infant  death  rate  was  45  (per  1,000  live  births),  com¬ 
pared  with  273  in  1913. 

In  1955  the  trade  unions  had  1,365  sanatoria,  rest  homes  and  pro¬ 
phylactic  centres  for  industrial  diseases,  which  accommodate  over  3-2m. 
people  annually. 

Total  number  of  sanatoria  in  1957  was  2,038,  with  294,000  beds;  in 
addition,  there  were  880  ‘one-night’  or  ‘one-day’  sanatoria,  with  33,000 
beds.  There  were  845  rest  homes  with  159,000  beds. 

State  expenditure  (m  Im.  roubles)  on  health  services  proper,  1954, 
28,900;  1965,30,500;  1956,35,000;  1967,38,000;  1958,40,400;  1959  (esti- 
mate),  44,000. 

New  dweUings  built  during  1946-57  in  urban  areas  total  over  342m.  sq. 
metres  of  floor  space,  and  over  6-4m.  houses  have  been  built  in  rural  areas, 
but  the  housing  shortage  is  still  acute  in  the  larger  towns.  In  1958  about 
68m.  sq.  metres  of  urban  houses  were  completed;  plan  for  1959,  79-8m. 
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BogolepoTa,  L.S.,  Health  Education  in  the  U.S.S.S.  Moscow,  1952 
Field,  M.  G.,  Doctor  and  ■patient  in  Soviet  Russia.  Harvard  Tjniv.  Press  ]  957 
Sosnovy,  T.,  The  Housing  Problem  in  the  Soviet  Union.  New  York  igs’l 
vinogradOT,  N.A.,  Public  Health  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Moscow,  1950 


JUSTICE 

The  basis  of  the  judiciary  system  is  the  same  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  constituent  republics  have  the  right  to  introduce 
modifications  and  to  make  their  own  rules  for  the  apphcation  of  the  code  of 
la,ws.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  chief  court  and  super- 
vising  organ  for  all  constituent  repubhcs  and  is  elected  by  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  5  years.  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Union  and 
Autononaous  Republics  are  elected  by  the  Supreme  Soviets  of  these  republics, 
and  Territorial,  Regional  and  Area  Courts  by  the  respective  Soviets,  each 
for  a  term  of  5  years. 

Court  proceedings  are  conducted  in  the  local  language  with  full  inter¬ 
preting  facihties  as  required.  In  aU  courts  cases  are  heard  in  public,  unless 
otherwise  provided  for  by  law,  and  the  accused  is  guaranteed  the  right  of 
defence. 

Laws  establishing  common  principles  of  criminal  legislation,  criminal 
responsibility  for  state  and  military  crimes,  judicial  and  crimhial  procedure 
and  military  tribunals  were  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  25  Dec. 
1958  for  the  courts  both  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  constituent  Republics. 

The  Law  Courts  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  divided  into  People’s  Courts  and 
higher  courts.  The  People’s  Courts  consist  of  the  People’s  Judge  and  2 
Assessors,  and  their  function  is  to  examine  as  the  first  instance,  most  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  except  the  more  important  ones,  some  of  which  are 
tried  at  the  Regional  Court,  and  those  of  the  highest  importance  at  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Regional  Courts  supervise  the  activities  of  the 
People’s  Courts  and  also  act  as  Courts  of  Appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
People’s  Court.  Special  chambers  of  the  higher  courts  deal  with  offences 
committed  in  the  .^my  and  the  public  transport  services. 

People’s  Judges  and  rota-Ksts  of  Assessors  are  elected  directly  by  the 
citizens  of  each  constituency;  judges  for  5  years,  assessors  for  2;  they  must 
be  over  25  years  of  age.  Should  a  judge  be  found  not  to  perform  his  duties 
conscientiously  and  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  people,  ho  may 
be  recalled  by  his  electors. 

The  People’s  Assessors  are  called  upon  for  duty  for  2  weeks  in  a  year. 
The  People’s  Assessors  for  the  Regional  Court  must  have  had  at  least  2 
years’  experience  in  public  or  trade-union  work.  The  hst  of  Assessors  for 
the  Supreme  Court  is  drawn  up  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  republic. 

The  Labour  Ses.sion  of  the  People’s  Court  supervises  the  regulations 
relating  to  the  working  conditions  and  the  protection  of  labour  and  gives 
decisions  on  conflicts  arising  between  managements  and  employees,  or  the 
violation  of  regulations. 

Disputes  between  State  institutions  may  be  referred  compulsorily  to  an 
arbitration  commission.  Disputes  between  Soviet  State  institutions  and 
foreign  business  firms  may  be  referred  by  agreement  to  a  Foreign  Trade 
Arbitration  Commission  of  the  All-Union  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Procurator-General  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  appointed  for  7  years  by  the 
Supreme  Soviet.  All  procurators  of  the  repubhcs,  autonomous  repubhcs 
and  autonomous  regions  are  appointed  by  the  Procurator-General  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  a  term  of  6  years.  The  procurators  supervise  the  correct 
apphcation  of  the  law  by  aU  state  organs,  and  have  special  responsibhity 
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for  the  observance  of  the  law  in  places  of  detention.  The  procurators  of 
the  Union  republics  are  subordinate  to  the  Procurator-General  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  acts  of  all  institutions  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
are  legal,  tiiat  the  law  is  correctly  interpreted  and  uniformly  applied;  he 
has  to  participate  in  important  cases  in  the  capacity  of  State  Prosecutor. 

Capital  punishment  was  abolished  on  26  May  1947,  but  was  restored  on 
12  Jan.  1950  for  treason,  espionage  and  sabotage,  and  on  7  May  1954  for 
wilful  murder  in  particularly  atrocious  circumstances. 

In  view  of  criminal  abuses,  extending  over  many  years,  discovered  in 
the  security  system,  the  powers  of  administrative  trial  and  exile  previously 
vested  in  the  security  authorities  (M.V.D.)  were  abolished  in  1953  ;  acceler¬ 
ated  procedures  for  trial  on  charges  of  high  treason,  espionage,  wrecking, 
etc.,  by  the  Supreme  Court  were  abolished  in  1955 ;  and  extensive  powers  of 
protection  of  persons  under  arrest  or  serving  prison  terms  were  vested  in  the 
Procurator-General’s  Office  (1955).  Supervisory  commissions,  composed  of 
representatives  of  trade  unions,  youth  organizations  and  local  authorities, 
were  set  up  in  1956  to  inspect  places  of  detention. 

Further  reforms  of  the  civil  and  criminal  codes  were  decreed  on  25  Dec. 
1968.  Thereby  the  age  of  criminal  responsibility  has  been  raised  from  14 
to  16  years;  deportation,  banishment  and  deprivation  of  citizenship  have 
been  abolished ;  a  presumption  of  innocence  is  not  accepted,  but  the  burden 
of  proof  of  guilt  has  been  placed  ujjon  the  prosecutor;  secret  trials  and  the 
charge  of  ‘enemy  of  the  people’  have  been  abolished. 

Babb,  H.  W.,  and  Hazard,  J.  N.,  Soviet  Legal  Philosc'phy.  Harvard  Univ.,  1951 

Burman,  H.  J.,  Justice  in  Russia,.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1950 

David,  E.,  and  Hazard,  J.  K.,  Le  Droit  Sovietique.  2  vols.  Paris,  1954 

Gsovski,  V.,  Soviet  Civil  Law.  2  vols.  Ann  Arbor,  1948-49 

Schlesinger,  R.,  Soviet  Legal  Theory.  London,  1945 

Vyshinsky,  A.  T.  (ed.),  The  Law  of  the  Soviet  Slate.  London,  1940 

FINANCE 


Revenue  and  expenditure  in  Im.  roubles  for  calendar  years; 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958  > 

1959  = 

Revenue 

.  658,559 

664,300 

686.900 

626,914 

661,200 

723, 36< 

Expenditure  . 

.  653,907 

639,600 

663,600 

607,315 

638,300 

707, 03i 

*  Preliminary  returns.  •  Estimates. 


The  1959  budget  allotted  303,944m.  roubles  to  the  national  economy, 
96,096m.  to  defence,  232,192m.  to  social  and  cultural  services  and  11,522m. 
to  general  administration.  Turnover  tax  furnished  332,400m. ;  taxed  profits 
of  public  enterprises,  154,900m.;  taxes  and  loans,  67-4m. 

The  social  insurance  budget,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Central  Council 
of  Trade  Unions  and  its  affiliated  bodies,  envisaged  67,533m.  roubles  for 
1968  (43,000m.  in  1967;  20,000m.  in  1950). 

After  the  Second  World  War  the  U.S.S.Pv.  has  become  one  of  the  biggest 
creditor  countries  in  the  world.  By  the  end  of  1957  the  following  credits 
(converted  into  US$im.)  were  kiiowm  to  have  been  accepted:  China,  1,055; 
Poland,  900;  Eastern  Germany,  700;  Eg,ypt,  480;  Yugoslavia,  465; 
Syria,  280;  India,  270;  Czechoslovakia,  260 ;  Hungary,  245 ;  Bulgaria,  145; 
Afghdnistdn,  145;  Rumania,  130;  Indonesia,  110;  Albania,  60;  Cambodia, 
22;  Finland,  20;  Ceylon,  20;  Nep41,  13;  Yemen,  10. 

Davies,  E.  W.,  The  Development  of  the  Soviet  Budgetary  System.  Cambridge  Hniv.  Press,  1958 
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DEFENCE 

On  26  Feb.  1946  the  control  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  was  unified 
under  a  single  Ministry  of  the  Armed  Forces.  On  25  Feb.  19,50  the  Defence 
Ministry  was  divided  into  a  War  Mmistry  and  a  Navy  Ministry;  on  15 
March  1953  a  single  Ministry  of  Defence  was  reconstituted. 

The  direction  of  Party  and  poKtical  work  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  through  the  chief  political  directorate  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 
The  chiefs  of  the  political  departments  of  mihtary  commands,  fleets  and 
armies  must  be  Party  members  of  5  years  standing  and  the  chiefs  of  poli¬ 
tical  departments  of  divisions  and  regiments  Party  members  of  3  years 
standing.  The  political  organs  of  the  Armed  Forces  maintain  close  contact 
with  the  local  Party  organs.  Periodical  reports  are  made  to  the  P.a.rty 
committees  by  the  chiefs  of  the  political  organs  on  the  progress  of  political 
work  in  the  military  units.  Over  86%  of  the  officers  are  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  Young  Commurnst  League. 

Military  service  begins  at  the  age  of  19  (or  18  for  graduates  of  secondary 
schools).  Active,  service  lasts  2  years  for  privates  in  the  Army  and  M.V.D. 
troops,  3  years  for  n.c.o.s  in  the  Army  and  M.V.D.  troops  and  for  privates 
and  n.c.o.s  in  the  Air  Force,  4  years  for  privates  and  n.c.o.s  in  the  Coastal 
Defence,  6  years  for  ratings  in  the  Navy.  Reserve  service  lasts  up  to  the 
ages  of  35,  45  or  50  years  according  to  fitness,  family  status  and  other 
considerations.  Conscientious  objection  is  treated  as  a  criminal  offence. 
Students  in  places  of  higher  education  are  freed  from  military  service,  but 
receive  military  instruction. 

The  estimated  expenditure  on  defence  (in  Im.  roubles)  for  1953  was 
110,200;  1954,100,319;  195.5,112,123;  1956,102,457;  1957,96,700. 

Eastern  Security  Treaty.  On  14  May  1955  the  U.S.S.R.,  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  Hungary, 
Poland  and  Rumania  signed  in  Warsaw  a  20-year  treaty  of  friendship  and 
collaboration,  after  the  U.S.S.R.  had  (on  7  May)  annulled  the  20-year 
treaties  of  alliance  with  the  U.K.  (1942)  and  France  (1944). 

The  main  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  as  follows  : 

AimcM!  4.  In  case  of  amied  aggression  in  Europe  against  one  or  several  States  party 
to  the  pact  hy  a  State  or  group  of  States,  each  State  member  of  the  pact  .  .  .  will  afford  to 
the  State  or  States  which  are  the  objects  of  such  aggression  immediate  assistance  .  .  .  with 
all  means  which  appear  necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  force.  .  .  .  These  measures 
will  cease  as  soon  as  the  Seemity  Council  takes  measures  necessary  for  establishing  and 
preserving  international  peace  and  security. 

Aktk'LE  ,5.  The  contracting  Powers  agree  to  set  up  a  joint  command  of  their  armed 
force.s  to  be  allotted  by  agreement  betw'een  the  Powers,  at  the  disposal  of  this  comm.and  and 
used  on  the  basis  of  jointly  established  principles.  They  will  also  take  over  agreed  measures 
necessary  to  strengthen  their  defences. 

.4nTlCLl!  fl.  The  present  treo.ty  is  open  to  other  .States,  irrespective  of  their  social  O)- 
Government  regime,  who  declare  their  readiness  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  order 
to  safeguard  peace  and  seemity  of  the  peoples. 

AhTtCLE  11.  In  the  event  of  a  system  of  ooJIective  security  being  set  np  in  Europe  and 
a  pact  to  this  effect  being  signed — to  which  each  party  to  this  treaty  will  duect  its  efforts — the 
present  treaty  will  lapse  from  the  day  such  a  collective  security  treaty  comes  into  force. 

Marahal  Koniev  was  on  the  same  day  appointed  C.-in-C.  of  the  united 
Armed  Forces,  with  headquarters  in  Moscow. 

Two  Soviet  divisions  and  a  Soviet  air  division  are  stationed  in  Rumania, 

2  (or  3)  divisions  in  Poland,  22  divisions  in  East  Germany,  2  divisions  and 
2  air  divisions  in  Hungary  (before  Nov.  1956);  the  Albanian  island  of 
Saseno  is  said  to  be  a  Soviet  submarine  base. 
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A  reduction  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  640,000  men,  to  be  carried  out  by 
Deo.  1955,  was  announced  in  Aug.  1955;  and  a  further  reduction  by  l-2m. 
men,  to  be  carried  out  by  1  May  1957,  was  announced  on  14  May  1956. 
On  7  Jan.  1958  a  further  reduction  of  300,000  men  was  announced;  41,000 
men  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  East  Germany  and  17,000  from  Hungary, 
for  demobilization. 


Abmy 

The  Army  was,  in  1956,  thought  to  consist  of  175  line  divisions  (65  of 
them  mechanized)  and  40  anti-aircraft  and  artillery  divisions.  The  strength 
of  a  division  is  about  10,000  men,  and  the  overall  strength  of  the  Soviet 
Army  is  about  2-8m. 

The  mechanized  and  tank  divisions  are  equipped  with  the  T34  medium 
tank,  mounting  an  85-mm  gun,  and  with  the  Stalin  III  heavy  tank,  mount¬ 
ing  a  122-mm  gun.  It  is  beheved  that  the  T34  is  being  replaced  by  a  new 
medium  tank  of  post-war  design. 

In  addition  to  the  Soviet  Army,  there  are  some  400,000  security  troops 
of  the  M.V.D,,  responsible  for  internal  security  and  frontier  duties. 


Navy 


There  are  5  shipyards  in  and  near  Leningrad ;  Black  Sea  yards  are  at 
Nikolaiev  and  Sevastopol,  new  shipyards  are  at  Molotovsk  in  the  White 
Sea  region  and  at  Komsomolsk  on  the  Amur. 

The  completion  of  a  through  canal  system  between  the  Baltic  and 
White  Seas  and  the  opening  of  regular  traffic  via  the  North-East  Passage 
(during  the  ice-free  season)  have  enabled  the  Soviet  Government  to  transfer 
tonnage  between  the  Baltic  and  Far  East. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  ships  in  1958 : 


Standard 

displace¬ 

Armour 

Shaft 

Com¬ 

ment 

Bell  Ouns 

horse¬ 

pleted 

Name 

Tons 

In.  In. 

Principal  armament 

power 

Cruisers 

1957 

Petropavlovsk 

1967 

Kosma  Minin 

1957 

Mikhail  KutusoT 

1966 

Askold 

1966 

Bayan 

1956 

Dmitri  Donskoi 

1966 

Dmitri  Pojargki 

1956 

Oktyabrskaya 

Bevolutsiya 

(ex-Molotovsk) 

1956 

Pyotr  Veliky 

1956 

Admiral  Lazarev 

1955 

Oleg  . 

-  16,450 

5  4 

13  6-9-ln.;  IS  3- 9-in. 

130,000 

1955 

Rurik  . 

1955 

Aleksandr 

Suvorov 

1964 

Admiral 

Nakhimov 

1954 

Admiral  Ushakov 

1954 

Dzerzhinski  . 

1954 

Varyag 

1964 

Voikov 

1953 

Alexander  Nevski 

1953 

Ordzhonikidze 

1953 

Zhdanov 

1953 

Sverdlov 

Speed 

Knots 


34 
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Com¬ 

pleted 

Standard 

displace-  Armonr 
ment  Belt  Guns 
iN’ame  Tons  In,  In. 

Principal  armament 

Shaft 

horse¬ 

power 

Speed 

Knots 

1951 

1951 

1961 

Zhelesnyakov 
Chapayev 
Kuibyshev  . 

■11,500 

Cruisers  (contd.) 

4  12  6-in.:  8  4-m. 

113,000 

35 

1951 

1950 

1946 

1945 

1945 

Frunze 

Chlialov 

Kalinin 

Voroshilov  . 
Kaganovich  . 

1  . 

^  8,800 

3  4 

9  7-1-m. ;  8  4-m.  A.A. 

110,000 

35 

1944 

1940 

1938 

Molotov  .  ^ 

Maxim  Gorki 

Kirov  . 

■  8,500 

3 

9  7-1-iii. ;  8  4-in.  A.A. 

110,000 

35 

1936 

Makarov 

7,100 

4  2 

9  5-9-in.;  8  3-5-in.A.A. 

60,000 

32 

1935 

Kertch 

7,527 

4  2 

8  6-m. ;  6  3-9-in. 

110,000 

36 

There  are  also  180  destroyers,  300  frigates  and  escort  vessels,  500  sub- 

marines,  500  motor  torpedo-boats,  125  patrol  vessels,  1,000  minesweepers, 
120  landing  craft  and  160  auxiliaries. 

The  very  old  battleship  Sevastopal,  the  old  cruisers  Krasny  Kavkaz  and 
Krasny  Krim,  and  the  coast  defence  ship  Vyborg  were  scrapped  or  reduced 
to  hulks  of  no  further  military  value  in  1957-58. 

Estimated  number  of  personnel  (1958),  750,000. 

The  Naval  Air  Force  is  under  the  various  naval  commands,  i.e.,  Baltic, 
Black  Sea  and  Pacific;  it  comprises  nearly  4,000  bombers  and  jet  fighters. 

Am  Defence 

The  Soviet  Air  Force  was  believed  to  consist,  in  1958,  of  about  20,000 
first-hne  aircraft  and  an  equal  number  of  second-tme,  cargo  and  training 
planes.  Its  DA  strategic  bomber  force  is  equipped  with  Myosishchev  4  jet 
bombers  and  Tupolev  4  turboprop  and  twin- jet  bombers,  all  with  inter¬ 
continental  range,  through  flight  refuelling. 

The  WS-SA  army  air  force  has  several  thousands  of  11-28  jet  bombers 
and  is  now  receiving  a  twin-jet  swept-wing  replacement  of  unknown  type. 
This  command  also  has  many  MiG  jet  fi.ghters  of  the  kind  which,  with  the 
Yak-26  all-weather  fighter,  form  the  main  equipment  of  the  lA-PVO 
defence  command. 

Air  force  transport  squadrons  are  equipped  mainly  with  piston-engined 
Il-14s,  but  will  soon  receive  jet  and  turboprop  replacements. 

Estimated  number  of  airmen  (1956),  800,000,  including  80,000  in  the 
Naval  Air  Force. 

Berman,  H.  J.,  and  Kemer,  M.  (ed.),  Soviet  Military  Law  and  Administration.  2  vols. 

Harvard  TJniv.  Press,  1956. 

Lee,  A.,  The  Soviet  Air  Force.  London,  1950 

Liddell  Hart,  B.  H.  (ed.).  The  Soviet  Army.  London,  1956. 

Mitchell,  M.,  The  Marilime  History  of  Russia,  84S-1948.  London,  1949 
Saunders,  M.  Gr.  (ed.),  The  Soviet  Navy.  London,  1958 
Taylor,  J.  W.  R.,  ABC  o  Russian  Aircraft.  London,  1968 

PLANNING 

Planning  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  Soviet  economy,  based  as  it 
is  on  public  ownership  in  industry  and  trade,  and  on  mixed  public  and 
collective  (co-operative)  ownership  in  agriculture.  The  first  plan  drawn 
up  by  Gosplan  (the  State  Planning  Commission)  was  the  ‘Goeho’  drawn  up 
in  1920.  This  was  to  be  the  basis  for  the  economic  development  of  the 
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country  and  for  tlie  construction  of  a  system  of  electrical  power  plants  with 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  1,750,000  kw.,  in  the  course  of  15  years.  In  7  years, 
by  1927-28,  the  capacity  of  the  electrical  stations  in  operation  was  already 
1,792,000  kw.  with  an  output  of  5,160m.  kwh. 

In  1925  Gosplan  started  to  draw  up  annual  plans  (estimates)  for  the 
national  economy,  and  in  1927-29  undertook  to  draw  up  the  first  5-year  plan 
for  the  national  economy.  This  plan  was  to  have  run  from  1  Oct.  1928 
to  30  Sept.  1933.  It  was  considered  completed  in  Dec.  1932,  when  93-7% 
of  the  planned  industrial  output  for  the  5  years  had  been  carried  out.  Stress 
was  laid  on  the  development  of  the  heavy  industries,  particularly  in  the  out¬ 
lying  areas  rich  in  natural  resources  and  inhabited  by  the  national  minorities. 

The  second  5-year  plan  ran  from  1933  to  1937.  It  aimed  at  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  defensive  capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  more  stress  was  laid 
than  in  the  first  5-year  plan  on  increasing  the  output  and  improving  the 
quality  of  consumer  goods.  About  one-half  of  the  total  investments  in 
new  heavy  industrial  constructions  was  allocated  to  the  eastern  areas.  By 
the  end  of  1937  the  plan  for  large-scale  industry  was  overfulfilled  by  4%, 
but  the  target  for  the  light  industries  and  consumer  goods  was  not  reached. 

The  third  5-year  plan,  1938—42,  envisaged  an  average  amiual  increase  in 
output  of  13-5%,  but  that  of  the  means  of  production  was  to  be  15-2%  and 
the  means  of  consumption  11% ;  stress  was  to  be  laid  on  war  industry. 
During  the  first  3^  years,  industrial  output  was  increasing  annually  by  an 
average  of  13%.  In  the  Urals,  the  Volga  area,  Siberia  and  Central  Asia 
industrial  output  increased  during  1938^0  by  about  50%.  One  of  the 
richest  grain-growing  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  created  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country.  Capital  construction  amounted  in  value  to  a  total  of 
130,000m.  roubles;  more  than  one-third  fell  to  the  eastern  areas. 

The  plan  was  interrupted  in  June  1941,  when  Hitler  attacked  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  whole  of  the  national  economy  was  switched  to  help  the  war 
effort,  and  whole  industries  were  shifted  from  the  western  areas  to  the  east. 

For  details  of  the  fourth  5-year  plan,  1946-50,  see  The  Statesman’s 
Year-Book,  1952,  pp.  1424  f.  The  1950  target  of  the  gross  output  of 
industry  was  exceeded  by  2%. 

On  10  Oct.  1952  the  19th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  issued  directives  for  the  fifth  5-year  plan,  1951-55;  for  details 
see  Tub  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1953,  pp.  1435-36. 

The  directive  for  the  sixth  5-year  plan,  1966-60,  was  adopted  by  the 
20th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  on  25  Feb.  1956;  for  details  see 
The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1968,  p.  1472. 

During  Sept,  and  Oct.  1953  the  Soviet  Government  issued  a  number  of 
decrees  calculated  to  stimulate  the  development  of  agriculture,  the  output 
of  consumer  goods  and  the  expansion  of  the  home  trade.  For  details  of 
these  decrees,  see  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1956,  pp.  1448-50. 

In  May  1 966  Gosplan  was  reorganized  to  consist  of  2  state  commissions  for 
long-term  planning  (Gosplan)  and  for  current  planning  (Goseconom- 
commisaya) ;  at  the  same  time  a  committee  was  set  up  to  improve  the 
application  to  industry  of  advance  science  and  technology  (Gostekhnika). 

Between  1954  and  1956  considerable  changes  were  made  in  planning 
methods.  In  March  1954  collective  farms  were  given  greater  authority 
over  planning  their  own  output,  only  the  quantities  required  by  the  State 
in  fixed  dehveries  being  determined  beforehand,  and  voluntary  sales  by 
contract.  In  1965  they  were  authorized  to  make  changes  in  then'  statutes, 
which  had  followed  a  fixed  model  since  1935.  In  1955-67  over  15,000 
industrial  estabhshments  in  various  basic  industries,  previously  controlled 
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ly  the  Union  Government,  were  turned  over  to  the  Constituent  (Union) 
Repubhcs,  and  later  in  1956  a  number  of  entire  hght  industries  were  turned 
over  to  them.  In  1957  they  controlled  94%  of  all  industrial  output. 

In  1957  a  comprehensive  plan  for  decentralization  of  management  of 
industry  was  initiated.  Industrial  establishments  responsible  for  about 
71%  of  all  Soviet  industrial  output  were  turned  over  to  Councils  of  National 
Economy  set  up  in  104  economic  admuiistrative  areas  under  the  Union 
Republics.  These  now  control  nearly  all  Soviet  production  of  coal,  iron, 
steel,  oil,  motor  cars,  turbines,  textiles,  chemicals,  sugar,  butter,  etc.  The 
Ministries  previously  responsible  for  the  industries  concerned  were  either 
abolished  or  transformed  into  purely  planning  and  supervisory  bodies.  The 
State  Committee  for  current  planning  was  abolished,  and  Gosplan  was  given 
wider  powers. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  a  7-year  plan  for  1959—65  was  adopted 
by  the  21st  congress  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Feb.  1959.  Industrial 
output  is  to  increase  by  80%  (consumer  goods,  62-65%),  labour  productivity 
per  industrial  worker,  45-50%,  gross  agricultural  output  70%.  Capital 
investments  ivill  roughly  equal  the  total  for  1917-1958;  special  attention 
is  to  be  given  to  mechanization  of  agriculture  and  arduous  industrial 
labour,  automation  and  new  technological  processes,  and  housing.  Diesel 
or  electric  traction  of  railway  freight  is  to  rise  to  85%.  Real  incomes  are 
to  rise  40%,  the  7-hour  day  (6  hours  for  miners)  is  to  become  general  in 
1960  and  the  40-hour  week  in  1962,  and  introduction  of  the  35-hour  week  (30 
hours  for  miners)  Avill  begin  in  1964. 

Balganin,  N.  A.,  Dmctives  of  the  Sixth  Five  Tear  Plan.  London  1956 

Bettelheim,  Ch.,  L' Economie  sovUtique.  Paris,  1950 

Dobb,  M.,  Soviet  Economic  Development  since  1917.  London,  1943 

Jasny,  N.,  The  Soviet  Economy  during  the  Plan  Bra.  Stanford  Univ.  Press,  1952 

Khrushchov,  N.  S.,  Target  Figures  for  1959-1965.  London,  1958 

Rothstein,  A.,  Man  and  Plan  in  Soviet  Economy.  London,  1948 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 

The  Soviet  Union,  not  long  since  predominantly  agricultural  in  character, 
has  become  an  industrial-agricultural  country.  In  1913  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  was  42-1%  of  the  total,  and  agricultural  production  57-9%.  In  1937 
industrial  production  was  77-4%  and  agiicultural  production  22-6%. 

Of  the  total  state  land  fund  of  over  2,200m.  hectares,  agricultural  land 
in  use  (in  1956)  amounted  to  611m.,  state  forests  to  862m.  and  state  reserves 
to  3 1 9m.  hectares. 

The  total  area  under  cultivation  (including  single-owner  peasant  farms, 
state  farms  and  collective  farms)  was  (in  the  same  territory)  118-2m.  hectares 
in  1913,  129-7m.  hectares  in  1933  and  193-2m.  hectares  in  1957.  Of  these, 
124-6m.  were  under  cereals,  ll-8m.  industrial  crops,  ll-9m.  under  vegetables 
and  potatoes,  45-4m.  under  fodder  crops.  Of  the  cereals,  69Tm.  hectares 
were  under  wheat,  ll-8m.  under  winter  rye,  5-8m.  under  maize  (for  grain), 
14m.  under  oats,  8'4m.  fmder  barley,  3-6m.  under  millet.  In  addition, 
12-5m.  were  under  maize  for  fodder. 

Collective  farms  on  1  Nov.  1955  possessed  838-4m.  hectares,  of  which 
138m.  were  under  crops  of  various  kinds;  state  farms  and  other  state 
agricultural  undertakings  possessed  138-9m.  hectares,  of  which  54m.  were 
under  crops  in  1957;  and  individual  peasant  households  held  200,000 
hectares,  of  which  20,000  were  under  crops.  Manual  and  clerical  workers 
held  ITm.  hectares  as  allotments. 

Virgin  soil  broken  up,  and  long-faUow  land  reploughed,  since  1964, 
reached  35-9m.  hectares  by  the  end  of  1956. 
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Produce  marketed  (after  consumption  by  collective  farmers)  was,  in  Im. 
metric  tons,  for  the  present  area  of  the  U.S.S.R.  (annual  average); 


1910-13 

1937-40 

1954-57 

1913 

1940 

1957 

Q-rain . 

18-8 

34-6 

45-6 

Meat  and  fats . 

3-4 

4-2 

6-9 

of  -which  wheat 

6-6 

16-5 

28-7 

Mili  and  milt 

Haw  cotton 

0-7 

2-5 

4-2 

products 

7-0 

10-8 

23-5 

Sugar  beet  . 

11-4 

17-0 

30-0 

Potatoes 

6-0 

8-9 

14-5 

Vegetables  . 

1-1 

4-4 

6-6 

Since  1954  grain  crops  have  been  measured  in  ‘bam  crop’  (i.e.,  net 
quantities  delivered  to  barns)  and  not  in  ‘gross  harvest’  of  ‘biological  yield’ 
{i.e.,  calculated  as  growing  crops)  as  previously.  Bam  crop  (in  Im.  tons) 
in  1910-14  (average),  70-6;  1949-53  (average),  79-6;  1952,  90-3;  1953, 
81’2;  1956,125-8;  1957,  103-2;  1958,137-2.  Other  produce  (in  Im.  tons) 
in  1958:  Sugar  beet,  54-1 ;  raw  cotton,  4-4;  sunflower,  4-5;  potatoes,  86-1. 
Tea  net  harvest  (1957)  120,000  metric  tons. 

In  March  1958  there  were  78,000  collective  farms  and  5,800  state  farms 
(425  grain-producing  state  farms  on  -virgin  soil).  In  1958,  l-7m.  (in 
terms  of  15  h.p.  units)  tractors,  420,000  grain  harvester  combines,  700,000 
lorries  and  10m.  other  agricidtural  mechanical  implements  were  in  use. 
The  collective  farms  were  served  by  8,000  machine  and  tractor  stations. 
1,546  were  special  machine  stations  for  the  mechanization  of  afforestation 
in  the  steppes  and  for  amelioration  of  meadows  and  pastures. 

In  1957,  in  the  collective  farms  96-99%  of  the  ploughing  of  the  areas 
imder  grain,  cotton  and  sugar  beet  and  49%  imder  potatoes  were  mechanized; 
87%  of  their  areas  under  grain  and  57%  imder  sugar  beet  were  harvested 
by  combines.  In  the  state  farms  nearly  all  field  work  was  mechanized. 

On  31  March  1958  the  Supreme  So-viet  adopted  a  law  for  the  gradual 
sale  to  the  collective  farms  of  the  main  agricultural  machinery  on  the 
machine  and  tractor  stations  which  are  to  be  reorganized  as  repair  and 
technical  stations. 

Rural  electrical  stations  in  1940  had  a  capacity  of  275,000  kw. ;  in  1950 
over  Im.  kw.  The  number  of  collective  farms  using  electric  power  was 
18,500  in  1960  and  44,600  in  1957  (between  these  years  the  number  of 
collective  farms  was  reduced  by  amalgamation  from  123,700  to  84,800). 
The  capacity  of  electric  motors  in  use  rose  as  follows  over  the  same  years : 
Collective  farms,  from  352,700  to  991,000  kw. ;  state  farms,  from  223,400 
to  668,000  kw.;  machine  and  tractor  stations,  from  189,600to  1,092,000  kw. 

The  U.S.S.R.  contains  a  number  of  wild  rubber-plants;  the  best  known, 
the  Kok-sagyz,  discovered  in  1931,  is  now  cultivated  fairly  extensively  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  area  under  cotton  in  1957  was  2-lm.  hectares;  under  flax,  l-7m. ; 
sunflower,  3-5m.;  sugar  beet  (for  industry),  2-lm.;  hemp,  0-6m. 

Silk  is  beii^  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  in  Central  Asia  and  Trans¬ 
caucasia,  but  in  a  number  of  new  areas — the  Ukraine,  Crimea,  the  Northern 
Caucasus  and  also  in  the  Voronezh,  Kursk  and  Stalingrad  regions. 

Investments  in  agriculture  in  1958  are  estimated  at  65,200m.  roubles, 
including  53,400m.  budget  allocations. 

Under  the  sixth  6-year  plan  (1956-60)  the  area  of  irrigated  land  is  to  be 
increased  by  approximately  2-lm.  hectares,  including  800,000  hectares  by 
reconstructing  oxTsting  irrigation  systems  and  bringing  water  to  unused  land 
having  an  irrigation  network.  In  addition,  3-  Im.  hectares  of  reclaimed  land 
is  to  be  brought  under  cultivation.  Agriculture  is  to  receive  approximately 
1,650,000  tractors  (in  terms  of  15-h.p.  units),  including  680,000  row  crop 
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tractors  (in  physical  units);  560,000  grain  combines;  180,000  reapers 
(windrowers)  and  400,000  combine  pick-ups  for  divided  harvesting  of  grain 
crops;  and  250,000  maize-harvesting  and  silage-harvesting  combines. 

Livestock.  Livestock  (1  Jan.  1958),  in  Im.  heads:  Cattle,  66-8  (including 
31-4  milch  cows);  pigs,  44-3;  sheep,  120-2;  goats,  9-9;  horses  (1954),  16-2. 
Beginning  1957,  the  enumeration  of  livestock  is  being  made  on  1  Jan.  instead 
of  1  Oct.,  i.e.,  after  the  winter  sales  and  slaughtering  for  the  market. 

Milk  output  in  1957  was  54-7m.  tons  (1913,  29-4m.);  eggs,  22,100m. 
(1913,  11,900m.);  meat  and  fats  (dead  weight),  7-3m.  tons  (1913,  5m.); 
wool,  285,000  tons  (1913,  192,000). 

Stud  farms  have  been  fully  restored  and  new  ones  organized.  New 
breeds  of  draught  and  saddle  horses  have  been  developed,  among  which  the 
Budyenny  and  Terek  horses  of  the  North  Caucasus  are  noted  for  endurance. 

Forestry.  Of  the  whole  of  the  forest  land  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  large  portion 
is  administered  and  worked  by  the  State,  and  the  other,  about  29m.  hectares 
in  extent,  is  granted  for  use  to  the  peasantry  free  of  charge. 

A  large  proportion,  estimated  at  78%  in  1947,  of  the  forest  lands  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  hes  in  Asiatic  Russia  and,  owing  to  the  absence  of  roads,  is 
extremely  difficult  to  exploit.  The  average  annual  increase  of  timber  is 
about  700-800m.  cu.  metres,  but  only  half  of  it  is  cut.  The  forests  of 
the  Caucasus,  on  the  other  hand,  covering  7,440,000  hectares,  have  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  supply  of  many  valuable  varieties  of  timber.  The  loading  of 
feUed  timber  on  to  railways — one  of  the  most  labour- consuming  operations — 
has  been  completely  mechanized  in  the  timber  industry. 

On  24  Oct.  1948  a  plan  was  pubUshed  for  planting  crop-protecting  forest 
belts,  introducing  crop  rotation  with  grasses  and  building  of  ponds  and 
water  reservoirs  in  the  steppe  and  forest-steppe  areas  of  the  European  part 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  plan,  which  is  to  be  carried  out  within  10-15  years, 
provides  for  the  planting  of  a  system  of  wooded  belts  (each  60-100  metres 
wide),  totaUing  5,320  km  in  length,  to  act  as  a  barrier  against  the  hot,  dry 
winds  from  Central  Asia.  Some  80,000  collective  farms,  covering  120m. 
hectares,  are  thus  to  be  protected.  The  biggest  defence  line  against  the 
destructive  -winds  is  to  be  planted  from  the  Urals  range  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  By  the  middle  of  1952  some  2 -6m.  hectares  had  been  planted  with 
shelter-belt  trees  and  13,500  ponds  and  reservoirs  had  been  built.  The 
planting  of  the  shelter  belts  in  the  Kamyshin-Stahngrad  and  Byelgorod-Don 
areas  has  in  the  main  been  completed.  A  forest  belt  has  been  planted  along 
1,200  km  of  railway  in  the  Volga  basin  as  a  protection  against  snow. 

Under  the  sixth  6-year  plan  (1956-60)  afforestation  work  is  to  be  carried 
out  on  an  area  of  190m.  hectares;  shelter  belts  are  to  be  planted  over  an 
area  of  at  least  370,000  hectares,  and  windbreaks  on  collective  farms  over  an 
area  of  460,000  hectares. 

Belov,  ¥.,  The  RUtary  of  a  Soviet  Collective  Farm.  New  York,  1956 

Jasny,  N.,  The  Socialized  Agricvtlture  of  the  U.S.S.R. :  Flam  and  Performance.  Stanford 
TJniv.,  1949 


MINING  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  organization  of  industry  in  Soviet  Russia  is  based  on  state  o-wner- 
ship  and  control,  administered,  up  to  1967,  by  a  separate  Ministry  for 
each  large  industry  and  since  then  mainly  by  the  Councils  of  National 
Economy  (see  p.  1457). 

Under  the  successive  5-year  plans,  large-scale  modern  industrial  works 
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have  been  constructed,  namely:  1st,  over  1,500;  2nd,  4,500;  3rd  (up  to 
June  1941),  3,000;  war-time,  3,500  (apart  from  reconstruction  of  destroyed 
plants);  4th,  6,200;  6th,  over  3,000;  6th  (1966-57),  over  1,600. 

Mining.  There  are  350  mining  schools,  training  60,000  miners  yearly. 
Technical  training  is  carried  on  at  6  mining,  3  oil  and  1  peat  institutes, 
the  mining  faculties  of  17  higher  educational  establishments,  oil  faculties 
of  2  industrial  institutes  and  a  peat  faculty  at  the  Byelorussian  Polytechnical 
Institute.  An  Academy  of  the  Coal  Industry  and  an  Academy  of  the  Oil 
Industry  co-ordinate  research  and  supervise  training. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  rich  in  mmerals.  Soviet  scientists  claim  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  contains  57%  of  the  world’s  coal  deposits,  58-7%  of  its  oil,  41%  of 
its  iron  ore,  76-7%  of  its  apatite,  25%  of  all  timber  land,  88%  of  its  man¬ 
ganese,  54%  of  its  potassium  salts  and  nearly  one-third  of  its  phosphates. 

Estimated  output  (in  metric  tons)  in  1956:  Iron  ore  (1958)  8S-8m.; 
copper,  375,000;  zinc,  316,000;  barite,  100,000;  magnesium,  56,000; 
aluminium,  450,000;  cadmium,  180;  tungsten,  7,500;  gold  (1965),  12m. 
fine  oz. 

Output  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  U.S.S.R.  (in  Im.  tons) : 


Ingot 

Rolled 

Ingot 

Rolled 

Pig-iron 

steel 

steel 

rig-iron 

steel 

steel 

4-2 

4-2 

3-5 

1950 

19-2 

27-3 

20-9 

1928-29 

4-0 

4-3 

3-9 

1951 

22-0 

31-2 

23-8 

1932 

6-2 

5-9 

4-4 

1953  (est.i 

23-0 

3S-0 

29-0 

1940 

14-9 

lS-3 

13-1 

(1955  Plan) 

34-0 

44-0 

34-0 

1946 

10-0 

13-4 

9-6 

1955 

33-3 

45-3 

35-3 

1948 

13-9 

18-7 

14-1 

1957 

37-U 

51-0 

40-2 

1049 

16-5 

23-3 

17-9 

195S 

39*6 

51-9 

42-9 

Coal  production  (in  Im.  metric  tons)  was  29T  in  1913,  64-4  in  1932, 
165-9  in  1940,  261-1  in  1960,  391  in  1955,  463  in  19.37,  496  in  1958. 

The  main  centre  of  the  atomic  industry  is  at  Ust-Kamenogorsk  in  the 
Altai  Mountains.  Uranium  deposits  are  being  worked  near  Taboshar 
(south-east  of  Tashkent),  Adizhan  (in  the  Tynya-Muyan  Mountains), 
Slyudianka  (near  Lake  Baikal),  on  the  KoRma  River  and  in  southern 
Armenia. 

Gil.  In  the  1930s  practically  all  Soviet  oil  came  from  the  Caucasian 
fields,  of  which  the  Baku  fields  yielded  76-80%  and  the  Grozny  and  Maikon 
fields  between  them  15%.  Since  then,  the  distribution  has  considerably 
changed.  The  Ural-Volga  area,  tho  ‘Second  Baku,’  has  4  large  centres  in 
operation,  at  Samarska  Lrdta  (Kuibj-shev),  Tuimazy  (Bashkiria),  Ishimbaev 
(Bashkiria)  and  Molotov.  The  eastern  districts,  including  the  Ural-Volga 
area  produced  74%  of  total  U.S.S.R.  crude  oil  production  in  1956,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  12%  in  1940.  A  large  new  oilfield  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Trans-Volga  area  of  the  Saratov  region. 

The  total  length  of  pipeline  on  1  Jan.  1939  wa.s  4,212  km,  divided  as 
follows:  Baku-Batumi,  1,717  km;  Grozny-Mahach-Kala,  150  km;  Grozny- 
Armavir-Tuapse,  618  km;  Armavir-Trudovaya,  488  km;  Guriev-Orsk, 
846  km,  and  other,  394  km.  The  largest  pipeline  in  the  U.S.S.R.  (1,700  kmj 
was  completed  in  1955,  connecting  Tuimazy  in  Bashkiria  witli  the  refinerie.s 
of  Omsk.  In  1937  the  .Almetyevsk-Gorky  pipeline  (580  km)  and  479  km  of 
the  Stavropal-Moscow  pipeline  wore  completed.  At  the  beginnint^  of  1958 
there  wore  13,200  km  of  pipelme. 

Heavy  Industry.  Output  of  some  heavy  industries  was  as  follov/s : 
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Industry 

1913 

1928 

1940 

1950 

1957 

1958 

Coke  (Im.  tou?)  .... 

4-4 

4-2 

21-1 

27-7 

48-6 

50-9 

Oil  (Im.  tons)  .... 

9-2 

11-6 

31-1 

37-9 

98-3 

113 

Electric  power  (milliard  kwh.) 

1-9 

5 

48-3 

9L2 

209-7 

233 

Mineral  fertilizers  (1,000  tons) 

69 

135 

3,027 

5,492 

11,700 

12,400 

Machine  tools  (1,000)  . 

1-5 

2 

5S'4 

70-6 

130-9 

138 

Steam  and  gas  turbines  (1,000  kw.) 

5-9 

35-7 

972 

2,381 

4,100 

6,600 

Oil  industry  equipment  (1,000  tons) 

— 

— 

15-5 

47-9 

61 

72-7 

Main-line  freight  cars  (1,000) 

9-7 

7-9 

30-9 

50-8 

38-3 

40-3 

Main-line  passenger  cars  (no.) 
Main-line  locomotives 

1,065 

387 

1,051 

912 

1,856 

1,800 

Oil . 

— 

— 

5 

125 

400 

712 

Electric  ..... 

— 

— 

9 

103 

270 

344 

Lorries  (1,000)  .... 

— 

0-7 

136 

294-4 

372 

389 

Tractors  (1,000)  .... 

— 

1-3 

31-6 

lOS-S 

204 

220 

Looms  (1,000)  .... 

4-6 

3-7 

1-3 

8-7 

14-4 

14-4 

Excavators  (no.)  .... 

— 

— 

274 

3,540 

9,640 

10,200 

Timber  (hauled,  Im.  cu.  metres)  . 

27-2 

36 

117-9 

161 

238 

235 

Bricks  (milliard)  .... 

2'9 

2-8 

7-5 

10-2 

24*7 

28 

Motor  cars  (1,000) 

— 

0-1 

5-5 

64-6 

113-6 

J  22 

Oement  (Im.  tons) 

1-5 

1-S 

6-7 

10-2 

28-9 

33‘3 

The  process  of  industrial  mechanization  and  the  installation  of 'auto¬ 
matic  remote  control  is  being  pushed  ahead.  About  90%  of  Soviet  pig-iron 
and  87%  of  the  steel  is  produced  in  fuUy  automatic  furnaces.  All  hydro¬ 
electric  plants  (in  terms  of  capacity)  are  fuUy  automatic.  Coal  production 
in  open-cast  mines  has  been  completely  mechanized;  hydrauhe  mining  is 
coming  into  general  use.  Coal-cutting  anu.  underground  haulage  had  been 
about  99%  mechariized  by  the  end  of  19.56  (loading  on  inclined  seams  36%); 
peat-cutting,  100%,  and  loading  nearly  80% ;  timber-cutting,  89% ;  haulage 
to  loading  centres,  79%,  and  despatch  nearly  82%. 


Light  Industry.  Output  in 
follows : 


Industry  1913 

Cottou  fabrics  (Im.  metres)  .  2,582 

■\VooUen  fabrics  (Im.  metres)  .  103 

Silk  fabrics  (Im.  metres)  .  .  42-6 

Leather  footwear  (Im.  pairs)  .  60 

Clocks  and  watches  (Im.) .  .  0-7 

Radio  and  television  sets  (1,000).  — 

Sewing  machines  (1,000)  .  .  272 

Bicycles  (1,000)  ...  4-9 

Paper  (1,000  tons)  .  .  .  197 

Meat  (public  abattoirs)'  (1,000 

tons)  .....  1,042 

Dairy  butter' (1,000  tons)  .  104 

Granulated  sugar  (1,000  tons)  .  1,347 

Soap,  40%  fat-content  (1,000 

tons)  .  .  •  .  •  12^ 

Canned  food  (Im.  tins) 


'  Excluding  collective  farm  and 


some 

consumer 

’  industries 

was  a 

1928 

1940 

1950 

1957 

1968 

2,678 

3,954 

3,899 

6,600 

6,800 

86-8 

119-7 

165-5 

282 

303 

9-6 

76-6 

129-7 

805 

845 

68 

211 

203-4 

317 

350 

0-9 

2-8 

7-6 

23-5 

25 

161 

1,083 

4,300 

4,900 

286 

175 

502 

2,300 

2,700 

10-8 

255 

049-3 

3,300 

3,700 

284 

812 

1,193 

2,126 

2,200 

678 

1,601 

1,556 

3,100 

3,400 

82 

226 

336 

621 

647 

1,283 

2,151 

2,523 

4,491 

6,400 

311 

700 

816 

1 ,300 

1,400 

95 

1,113 

1,113 

3,791 

4,100 

home  production,  home-killed  meat,  etc. 


Since  1945  the  cotton  industrjr  has  expanded,  especially  in  the  Urals, 
Central  Asia  and  Siberia.  Large  mills  have  been  built  at  Kamyshin, 
Kherson,  Barnaul  and  Engels.  A  new  artificial  fibre  nitrylon,  was  being 

produced  in  1955.  , ,  mi  •  x  .  i 

Capital  investment,  1957,  amounted  to  376,200m.  roubles.  This  total 
included  24-4,700m.  allocated  by  the  state  budget,  the  balance  coming  from 
internal  profits  of  industry  and  collective  farms.  Taking  1913  as  100,  the 
physical  volume  of  industrial  production  within  the  present  territory  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  850  in  1940  and  3,600  in  1958.  . 

Enterprises,  lamiched  during  and  after  the  Second  World  War,  include 


I 
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the  Magnitogorsk  blast  furnace  no.  5,  the  Chussovaya  blast  furnace,  the 
Chelyabinsk  iron  and  steel  works,  the  largest  in  Europe,  new  steel-smelting 
and  pipe-rolling  works  in  the  Urals,  the  open-hearth  department  in  Zlatoust, 
the  aluminium  works  in  Siberia,  the  tractor- building  works  in  the  Altai 
Territory,  tank-building  factories  in  Siberia,  numerous  aircraft  factories, 
new  turbines  in  the  Chelyabinsk  steam  power  station,  new  power  stations  in 
the  Central  Urals  and  Krasnogorsk,  a  pipe-rolling  mill  near  Baku  (Sumgait), 
the  North  Pechora  railway  and  new  railways  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga. 
In  1956  the  eastern  regions  (the  Volga  district,  Urals,  Siberia,  Far  East  and 
the  Central  Asian  Soviet  Republics)  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  coal 
output,  over  70%  of  the  oil,  43%  of  the  pig-iron  and  47%  of  the  steel.  The 
largest  factory  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  produce  industrial  alcohol,  turpentine, 
etc.,  has  been  built  near  Idvel  (Urals).  The  Berezniki  potassium  works  in 
the  V'estern  Urals  has  started  operations,  which  are  fully  mechanized  from 
the  mines  to  the  finished  product. 

Electricity.  Many  hydro-electrical  power  stations  are  being  constructed. 
The  Tsimlyansk,  Ust-Kamenogorsk,  Novo-Troitskaya  and  Stalingrad 
stations  went  into  production  in  1955;  the  plants  near  Perm  and  Votkinsk 
are  nearing  completion.  The  Kuibyshev  station  reached  its  projected  ca¬ 
pacity  of  2-lm.  kw.  in  1957.  Western  Siberia  began  to  receive  cheap  power 
in  1957  from  the  first  sections  of  the  Novosibirsk  station,  and  the  first  4 
turbines  of  the  Irkutsk  hydro-electric  station  went  into  operation. 

The  high-voltage  transmission  line  from  the  Kuibyshev  hydro-electric 
station  to  Moscow  (1,000  km),  completed  in  1955,  is  the  first  instalment  of  a 
high-tension  network  which  will  connect  aU  the  power  grids  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Total  installed  capacity  of  electrical  plants  in  1938  was  8,692,000  kw. 
and  48-4m.  kw.  in  1957  (output,  210,000m.  kwh.  in  1957,  233,000m.  kwh. 
in  1958).  The  output  target  for  1960  is  320,000m.  kwh.  Industry  con¬ 
sumes  about  70%  of  the  total  electricity. 

An  atom-driven  power-station,  with  a  capacity  of  5,000  kw.,  was  put  into 
operation  on  27  June  1954;  in  1968  the  first  section  of  another  atom-driven 
station  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  kw  went  into  service  (ultimate  capacity, 
600,000  kw).  Other  stations  are  under  construction.  By  1960,  the  total 
capacity  of  the  atomic  stations  is  to  be  2m.-2-5m.  kw. 

The  sixth  5-year  plan  (1956-60)  envisages  work  on  hydro-electric  stations 
as  follows :  Completion  of  the  Kuibyshev  and  Stalingrad  stations,  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Saratov  station  on  the  Volga,  with  a  capacity  of  Im.  kw. ;  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  640,000-kw.  Votkinskaya  station  on  the  Kama ;  the  beginning 
of  the  Lower  Kama  station,  with  a  capacity  of  about  900,000  kw.,  and  of  the 
Cheboksary  station  on  the  Volga,  with  a  capacity  of  about  800,000  kw.  On 
the  Dnieper,  a  460,000-kw.  hydi’o-electric  station  will  be  built  at  ILremen- 
chug  and  a  250,000-kw.  plant  at  Dnieprodzerzhinsk. 

In  Siberia  it  is  planned  to  put  into  operation  on  the  Angara  the  660,000- 
kw.  Irkutsk  station,  the  first  section  of  the  3-2m.-kw.  Bratsk  station  and  the 
400,000-kw.  Novosibirsk  station  on  the  Ob.  Work  wiU  begin  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Ivrasnoyarsk  station  on  the  Yenisei,  with  a  capacity  of 
3-2m.  kw.,  and  the  Kamenskaya  station  on  the  Ob  with  a  canacitv  of 
600,000  kw. 

Trade  Unions  and  Labour.  Trade  unions  are  organized  on  an  indus¬ 
trial  basis,  all  workers,  whether  manual  or  brain,  in  every  branch  of  a  given 
industry  being  eligible  for  membership  of  the  same  union. 
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Since  1933  the  trade  unions  have  carried  out  the  functions  of  the  former 
Labour  Commissariat ;  they  control  and  supervise  the  apphcation  of  labour 
laws,  introduce  new  labour  laws  for  approval  by  the  Government  and 
administer  social  insurance  and  factory  inspection.  Social  insurance  is  non- 
contributory.  The  All-Union  Congress  has  met  at  irregular  intervals;  the 
9th  Congress  met  in  1932,  the  10th  in  1949,  the  11th  in  1964. 

In  1944  there  were  176  unions.  This  number  was  reduced  by  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  unions  to  43  in  1954  and  22  in  1958:  membership  in  1959,  62m. 
Contributions  range  from  0-6  to  1%  of  wages. 

The  number  of  industrial  and  clerical  workers  engaged  in  the  whole 
national  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  54-6m.  in  1958.  There  is  an 
imstated  amount  of  convict  labour,  used  on  large-scale  construction  projects, 
such  as  the  building  of  canals  and  roads.  The  Soviet  authorities  do  not 
disclose  the  number  of  convicts,  but  deny  that  it  is  anything  like  the  5m. 
estimated;  they  also  maintain  that  their  work  does  not  contravene  inter¬ 
national  agreements  on  penal  labour. 

Bulletin  on  Somet  Economic  Development,  Edited  by  A.  Baykov.  Quai’terly.  Birmingham, 
from  May  1949  , 

Baron,  N.,  Co-operatives  in  the  Soviet  Union.  London,  1946 
Deutseher,  I.,  Soviet  Trade  Unions.  London,  1950 

Granick,  D.,  Management  of  the  Industrial  Firm  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Columbia  Unlv.  Press,  1954 

Hassmann,  H.,  Oil  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Princetown  TJniv.  Press,  1953 

Hodgman,  D.  B..,  Soviet  Industrial  Production,  1923-51.  Harvard  IJniv.  Press,  1954 

Jasny,  N.,  The  Soviet  Price  System.  Stanford  Univ.  Press,  1962 

Pacberstnik,  A.,  La  Legislation  du  travail  en  U.R.S.8.  Paris,  1947 

Rothstein,  A.,  Workers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  London,  1942 

SehwartK,  H.,  Russians  Postwar  Economy,  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1954 

ShirnMn,  D.  B.,  Minerals,  a  Key  to  Soviet  Power.  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1953 

Turin,  S.  P.,  The  U.S.S.R.:  An  Economic  and  Social  Survey.  3rd  ed.  London,  1948 


COMMERCE 

Retail  home  trade  takes  three  forms— state,  co-operative  and  the 
free  market  (i.e.,  sales  by  individual  farmers,  collective-farm  members 
and  by  the  collective  farms  of  their  surplus  products,  after  having  fulfilled 
their  statutory  deliveries  and  made  their  regular  allocations  to  their 

members).  .  r  o 

In  1957  the  co-operatives  [Gentrosoyua)  had  a  membership  of  34m.  and 
accounted  for  30%  of  the  total  retail  trade  of  the  U.S.S.R.  They  were 
organized  in  19,000  societies,  employing  l-4m.  workers,  and  in  1968  had 
278,000  shops  and  35,000  cateruig  establishments.  Centrosoyus  is  affiliated 
to  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance.  At  the  beginning  of  1957  it 
owned  about  29,000  factories  and  workshops  producing  consumer  goods 
(foodstuffs,  clothing,  furniture,  stationery,  etc.)  to  a  value  estimated  at  1-2% 
of  all  industrial  output. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  organized  as  a  state  monopoly. 
Importation  and  exportation  of  goods  are  effected  by  special  Uoences  issued 
by  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Trade  and  its  respective  departments  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  plan  annually  sanctioned  by  the  Government.  The  right  of 
purchasing  goods  for  importation,  and  that  of  selhng  Soviet  exports  abroad, 
is  vested  in  the  Trade  Delegations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  foreign  countries.  By 
special  decrees  respective  government  departments  select  those  state  and 
co-operative  organizations  which  are  authorized,  under  the  control  of  the 
Trade  Delegation,  to  engage  in  foreign  trade.  _ 

There  are  11  specialized  export  organizations,  7  import  organizations 
and  3  organizations  engaged  in  both  import  and  export  (one,  Vostokintorg, 
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dealing  with  Mongolia,  Sinldang  and  Afghanistan).  The  co-operative  organi¬ 
zations  which  are  granted  the  right  of  ‘  exit  to  the  foreign  markets  ’  are 
Centrosoyns  (Central  Union  of  Co-operative  Societies),  Selskosoyus  and 
several  other  organizations.  Two  organizations  deal  with  chartering  and 
despatch  (by  sea  and  rail)  respectively,  and  one  specializes  on  road  freight 
to  and  from  Mongoha  and  Sinkiang. 

For  foreign  trade  up  to  1938  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeae-Book,  1951, 
p.  1465.  The  Central  Statistical  Department  of  the  U.S.S.R.  estimates  that, 
in  comparable  prices,  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  in  1938  was  leas  than  one- 
third  that  of  1913,  but  that  it  had  increased  six-fold  again  by  1957  and 
was  then  70%  larger  than  in  1913.  Exports  in  1957  were  valued  at  17,o26m. 
roubles  (13,218m.  to  the  Socialist  countries),  and  imports  at  15,751m. 
roubles  (11,302m.  from  the  Socialist  countries). 

Foreign  trade  (turnover  in  US$lm.)  was  divided  regionally  as  follows : 


1D38 

1948 

1950 

1953 

1954 

1955 » 

Eastern  Bm-ope 

20 

745 

1,680 

3,110 

3,370 

3,385 

China 

.  - 

— 

270 

1,840 

1,900 

1,940 

Western  world  . 

615 

1,030 

550 

800 

1,080 

i;i6o 

Total 

535 

1,775 

2,500 

5,760 

6,350 

6,476 

^  Estimate. 


Whereas  in  1913  Russia’s  exports  could  be  divided  as  follows — fuel  and 
raw  materials,  42-8% ;  gram,  33-3% ;  consumer  goods,  23-6%,  and 
machinery  and  equipment,  0-3% — in  1967  the  distribution  was:  fuel  and 
raw  materials,  64'1%;  grain,  12-9%;  consumer  goods,  8-1%  (a  particularly 
heavy  decline  in  meat  and  dairy  produce),  and  machinery  and  equipment, 

Russia’s  imports  of  fuel  and  raw  materials,  during  the  same  years, 
declined  from  b3'4  to  66‘5%,  of  machinery''  and  equipment  increased  from 
15-9  to  23-9%  ;  imports  of  consumer  goods  were  almost  the  same  in  propor¬ 
tion,  20-7%  and  20-6%  respectively. 

Total  trade  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  U.K.  in  £  sterhng  for  calendar 
years  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1938  1955  1956  1357  1958 

Sports  to  tr.K.  .  .  19,498,618  62,625,361  66,099,607  70,450,472  69,500,633 

Exports  h-om  U.K  ,  6,462,268  22,904,001  26,324,135  37,383,105  23,678,429 

Be-exports  from  U.K.  .  10,944,749  9,038,371  29,573,190  14  324  602  ’8  289  278 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Railways.  The  length  of  railways  in  1967  was  121,200  km  (1913,  68,500). 

By  Sept.  1958,  8,200  km  of  mam-line  railways  had  been  electrified  and 
10,000  were  changed  to  diesel-driven  traction.  In  1957  about  83%  of  all 
goods  traffic  and  78%  of  passenger  transport  went  by  rail  (in  1913  .57%  and 
91%  respectively).  ' 

There  are  43  main  railway  systems  which  may  be  grouped  as  follows- 
/o  Latvian  (3,100  km)  and  Lithuanian 

(2,100  km),  Kalmm  (2,064  km,  Moscow-Orsha  and  Moscow-Zilupe,  centre 
at  SmoleiMk),  Belorussian  (5,800  km),  October  (Moscow— Leningrad,  centre 
Leningrad,  3,857  km),  Lvov  (south-western  Ukraine,  4,267  km).  South¬ 
western  (centre  Kiev-western  Ukraine  and  southern  Belorussia,  3,888  km) 
Moscow-Kiev  (centre  Kaluga-western  Russia,  eastern  Belorussia,  north- 
Ukrame,  western  3,821  km). 

In  the  north:  Northern  (Moscow  and  north  European  Russia,  centre 
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Yaroslavl,  3,750  km),  Pechora  (centre  Kotlas,  north-eastern  European 
Russia,  1,953  km),  Kirov  (Murmansk-Petrozavodsk-Volhovstroi,  centre 
Petrozavodsk). 

In  the  European  south:  Moscow-Kursk-Donbass  (centre  Moscow,  £>,027 
km).  Southern  (centre  Kharkov:  eastern  Ukraine,  south-eastern  Russia, 
3,304  km),  South-Eastern  (centre  Voronezh:  Ukraine-Urals,  Rostov- 
p'enza  regions,  2,579  km),  Odessa  (south-eastern  Ukraine-south-westem 
Moldavia,  centre  Odessa,  3,839  km),  Moldavian  (Kishinev,  1,200  km),  Stalin 
(centre  Dnepropetrovsk,  links  this  heavy -industry  area  with  the  Black  Sea 
coast).  North  Caucasus  (centre  Rostov-on-Don,  3,391  krn),  Ordjonikidze 
(links  northern  Caucasus  Autonomous  Republics  with  Caspian  coast,  centre 
Ordjonikidze,  1,708  km),  Donetz  (centre  Stalino,  serves  the  Donetz  coal- 

eastern  European  Russia:  Moscow-Ryazan  (centre  Moscow,  2,089 
km),  Kazan  (centre  Kazan,  links  Volga  with  Urals,  2,738  km),  Gorky  (Mos- 
cow-Ryazan-north-eastem  Russia,  centre  Gorky,  1,543  km),  Ufa 
Bashkir  and  Tartar  Republics  and  northern  Volga  regions,  centre  Ula, 

1  866  km),  Kuibyshev  (centre  Kuibyshev,  links  Volga  regions  with  Urals, 
2"oi2  km),  Volga  (centre  Saratov,  links  it  with  Stalingrad  and  Astrakhan, 
3  149  km). 

In  the' Urals  and  western  Asia:  Sverdlovsk  (centre  Sverdlovsk,  links 
northern  Urals  with  western  Siberia,  4,000  km).  South  Urals  (centre  Chelya¬ 
binsk,  Huka  eastern  regions  of  Russia  in  Europe  with  northern  Kazakhstan, 

2  875  km),  Orenburg  (centre  Orenburg,  linlcs  southern  Urals  with  Si  bena, 

3' 150  km),  Omsk  (centre  Omsk,  links  western  Siberia  with  northern  Kazakh¬ 
stan  and  Altai,  2,050  km),  Tomsk  (centre  Novosibirsk,  links  western  Siberia, 
Kemerovo  coalfield  and  Altai,  3,039  km).  ....  „  .  „„„ 

In  south-western  Asia:  Trans-Caucasian  (centre  Tbilisi,  Imks  Black  >^ea 
coast  with  Erevan,  1,887  km),  Azerbaidjan  (centre  Baku  1,650  km). 

In  Central  Asia:  Tashkent  (centre  Tashkent,  links  Tadjik,  Uzbek, 
lUrgiz  and  Kazakh  Republics  with  Orenburg,  2,420  km),  Ashkhabad  (centre 
Ashkhabad,  links  Caspian  coast  and  Turkmen  Republic  wnth  Uzbekistan, 
2  647  km),  Kazakh  (centre  Alma-Ata,  9,000  km). 

In  central  and  eastern  Siberia:  Krasnoyarsk  (centre  Krasnoyarsk,  a 
part  of  Trans-Siberian  line  but  with  new  branches  serving  Khakass  Rejoublic 
and  Tuva  region,  1,279  km).  East  Siberian  (centre  Irkutsk,  serves  Irkutsk 
re<rion  and  Buryat  Republic  with  Imk  to  Mongolian  People  s  Republic,  l,69o 
km),  Transbaikal  (centre  Chita,  part  of  Trans-Siberian  Ime  but  serving 
Burvatia  and  linked  with  China  and  Mongolia,  3,320  km). 

In  the  Ear  East :  Far  Eastern  (centre  Habarovsk,  serves  Maritime  regions, 
1,712  km),  Amur  (centre  Blagoveshchensk,  part  of  Traiis-Siberian  me, 
serves  the  Amur  valley).  South  Sahalin  (centre  Yuzhno-Sahalmsk,  7o2  km;. 

SUminq.  In  1954  the  Soviet  mercantile  marine  comprised  1,113 
vessels  of  2,380,573  gross  tons,  including  12  saihng  ships  ox  10.084  gross  tons 
and  62  oil  tankers  of  191,920  gross  tons.  Under  the  sixth  o-year  plan 
(1966-60),  1,140,000  tons  of  dry-cargo  vessels  and  460,000  tons  of  oil  tanxers 

are  to  be  added.  „ 

Fremhts  carried  were:  In  1913  (present  frontiers),^  15-lm.  tons,  m 
192.0  3f-2m.  tons ;  in  1950,  33-7m.  tons,  and  m  1957,  65-  an.  tons. 

The  North  Sea  route  forms  convenient  commumcatjon  between  the 
European  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Far  East  along  the  Soviet  coast,  for  the  produce 
of  the  basins  of  the  Obi,  Enissei,  Lena  and  Kolyma  rivers.  ^  +„ 

The  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  m  exploitation  amounts 
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132.800  km,  in  addition  to  which  the  length  of  floatable  rivers  is  73,000  km. 
There  are  several  thousand  miles  of  canals  and  other  artificial  waterways ; 
among  them  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea  Canal  (235  km),  the  Moscow-Volga 
Canal  (130  kra).  Goods  turnover  on  inland  waterways  was  28,900m. 
ton-km  in  1913,  36,900m.  in  1940,  45,900m.  in  1950  and  76,000m.  in 
1957 ;  freight  carried  rose  from  35-lm.  tons  in  1913  to  159-2m.  tons  in 
1957. 

The  Volga-Don  Shipping  Canal  was  opened  for  trafBc  in  1952.  The 
Volga-Don  waterway  from  Stalingrad  to  Rostov  is  540  km  long,  of  which 
the  Volga-Don  canal  comprises  101  km.  The  canal  has  transformed  the 
section  of  the  river  from  Kalach,  where  the  Don  is  joined  by  the  Volga- 
Don  canal,  to  Rostov  into  a  deep-water  highway  smtable  for  big  Volga 
shipping.  The  canal  links  the  White,  Baltic,  Caspian,  Azov  and  Black 
Seas  into  a  single  water  transport  system.  The  lower  reaches  of  the  Volga- 
Don  waterway  were  opened  for  shipping  in  April  1953,  the  Kama  shipping 
lock  in  May  1964.  The  Nevinnomysk  canal  in  Stavropol  territory  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  was  completed  in  1954;  the  Pravo-Yegorlyk 
canal  is  nearing  completion. 

In  1953  a  plan  was  pubhshed  for  a  canal  across  the  Kara-Kum  desert  in 
southern  Turkmenistan  (replacing  an  earlier  project  for  a  more  costly  scheme 
across  the  north  of  the  republic).  The  canal,  from  Bussag  on  the  river 
Amu-Darya  to  Archnan,  north-west  of  Ashkhabad,  through  the  Murgab 
oasis,  will  be  950  km  long.  It  will  supply  water  to  an  area  exceeding 
500,000  hectares,  suitable  for  cotton,  fruit,  vineyards  and  Livestock.  The 
Amu  Dary^Murgab  section  (440  km.)  was  opened  in  Jan.  1959. 

On  21  Sept.  1960  a  plan  was  announced  for  the  removal  of  the  drought 
threat  from  an  area  of  Southern  Ukraine  and  Northern  Crimea,  by  diverting 
water  from  the  river  Dnieper.  The  plan  includes  the  building  of  2  canals 
with  a  total  length  of  over  660  km  with  a  series  of  large  reservoirs,  dams  and 
power  stations,  and  an  irrigation  system  which  will  water  about  3-2m. 
hectares.  The  South  Ukrainian  Canal  will  run  along  a  line  from  Zaporozhye 
on  the  Dnieper  to  the  river  Molochnaya,  and  wfll  continue  farther  in  the 
direction  of  Aska,nia-Nova  up  to  Sivash.  As  its  continuation,  a  North 
Crimean  Canal  will  run  along  a  line  from  Sivash  to  Dzhankoi  across  the 
steppe  areas  of  the  Crimea  and  up  to  Kerch.  A  dam  is  to  be  built  with  a 
water  reservoir  on  the  fine  of  the  canal  on  the  river  Molochnaya,  north  of 
Melitopol,  with  smaller  reservoirs  along  the  line  of  the  canal  to  draw  water 
from  the  Dnieper  into  the  South  Ukrainian  Canal.  Another  canal  about 
65  km  long  will  be  dug  between  Askania-Nova  and  Kakhovka,  linking  up 
the  South  Ukrainian  Canal  with  the  Kakhova  water  reservoir. 

In  aU  the  length  of  the  irrigation  canals  will  be  about  330  km,  and  the 
Ukrainian  regions  of  Kherson,  Zaporozhye,  Nikolayev  and  Dniepropetrovsk 
as  well  as  the  northern  Crimea  will  be  irrigated. 

Roads.  By  1941  there  were  over  l-5m.  km  of  constructed  roads  of 
which  150,000  km  were  suitable  for  motor  traffic.  The  total  length  of  motor 
roads  in  1958  was  over  300,000  km.  Road  freights  by  lorry  amounted  to 
859m.  tons  in  1940  and  5,216m.  tons  in  1957.  Passengers  carried  were  590m. 
in  1940  and  6,81 /m.  in  1967:  of  these,  6,475m.  were  on  urban  bus  routes, 
there  were  in  1958,  4,297  inter-urban  bus  routes,  with  a  total  leno-th  of 

446.800  km.  “ 


the  number  of  post,  telegraph  and  telephone  offices  was 

o®  a'  per  1.000  population 

(U.S.A.,  368'2 ;  U.K.,  142‘6;  Prance,  79‘2;  Japan,  42’2). 
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The  international  radio-telecommimications  services  are  operated  by  the 
Ministry  of  Communications  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Great  Northern  Telegraph 
Co.,  Ltd,  of  Denmark,  operate  cables  connecting  Denmark  with  Leningrad, 
whence  connexion  is  made  by  means  of  a  trans-Siberian  landline  with 
Vladivostok.  From  the  latter  place  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Co_.  owns 
cables  connecting  with  Japan,  China  and  Hong  Kong.  Direct  radio  and 
telephone  communication  with  India  is  provided  for  in  an  agreement 
concluded  in  1955. 

In  1958  there  were  53  television  stations  in  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kiev, 
Kharkov,  Riga,  Omsk  and  elsewhere,  and  3m.  television  sets. 

Aviation.  Civil  aviation  started  in  1922.  In  1958  the  total  length  of 
the  airhnes  in  the  U.S.S.R.  was  approximately  400,000  kna.  The  principal 
airhnes  were  Moscow- Vladivostok  and  Moscow-Tbilisi.  The  Central 
Asiatic  airways  in  some  instances  provide  the  only  means  of  communication 
across  the  desert  and  moimtainous  regions  of  the  local  repubhos.  An 
8,.500-km  air  service  was  opened  in  Feb.  1941  between  Moscow  and  Anadyr 
(Eastern  Siberia),  through  Archangel,  Igarka,  Khatanga,  Tixie  Bay  and 
Cape  Schmidt,  i.e.,  along  the  entire  comse  of  the  Northern  Sea  Route. 
There  are  also  other  Arctic  airlines,  e.g.,  Igarka-Gulf  of  Kozhevnikov; 
Igarka-Dickson  Island ;  Yakutsk-Tiksi  Bay ;  Yakutsk-Vilinsk;  Yakutsk- 
Verkhoyansk. 

Regular  air-services  are  maintained  throughout  the  year  between  Mos¬ 
cow  and  the  capitals  of  all  Soviet  repubhcs  as  well  as  Peking,  Pyongyang, 
Ulan  Bator,  Kabul,  Tirana,  Paris,  Warsaw,  Prague,  Budapest,  Bucharest, 
Sofia,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Helsinki  and  Stockholm. 

Air  agreements  with  Austria,  China,  Finland,  India,  U.Iv.  and  Yugo- 
slavia  were  concluded  in  1955. 

Soviet  Ports:  Black  and  Azov  Seas :  Handbook  of  Omeral  Information.  Issued  by  Sovfracht, 
All-Union  Chartering  Corporation.  Moscow,  1935  ^ 

Hunter,  H,,  Soviet  transportation  policy.  Harvard  Umv.  Press,  1J57 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  currency  in  circulation  is :  ( 1 )  State  Bank  notes  in  denominations  of 
10,  25,  50  and  100  roubles;  (2)  Treasury  notes  in  denominations  of  1,  3  and 
5  roubles;  (3)  nickel  coins  in  denominations  of  10,  15  and  20  kopeks;  (4) 
bronze  coins  in  denominations  of  1,  2,  3  and  5  kopeks. 

On  28  Feb.  1950  the  rouble  was  placed  on  a  gold  basis  (0-222168  gramme 
of  gold)  and,  with  effect  from  1  March,  revalued  at  4  roubles  =  US$1  and 
11-20  roubles  =  £1  sterling.  The  gold  holdings  of  the  U.S.S.R.  ^ere  'n 
Dec.  1955,  estimated  at  about  200m.  fine  oz.  (US$7, 000m.),  or  about  -O/o 

of  the  world  total  of  monetary  gold.  .u 

The  State  Bank  began  operations  on  16  Nov._  1921.  Besides  the 
Bank  (Gosbank)  and  the  savings  banks  there  is  the  Agricultural  Bank 
(Sdkhosbank),  the  Industrial  Bank  {Prombank),  the  Trade  Bank  (Torgbank), 
the  Municipal  Bank  (Tsekombank)  and  others.  Keeping  accounts  with 
these  banks  is  compulsory  for  industrial,  agricultural  and  municipal  under¬ 
takings.  The  short-term  financing  of  industry  and_  agriculture  is  done 
through  the  State  Bank.  The  specialized  banks  provide  long-term  capital 
investment.  In  1939  the  State  Bank  was  partly  reorgamzed,  a  number  of 
territorial  offices  were  newly  established  and  at  the  Central  Management  new 
departments  were  organized.  AU  these  institutions  are  state  organizations. 

Deposits  in  54,263  savings  banks  exceeded  87,000m.  roubles  to  the  credit 
of  42-9m.  depositors  at  1  Jan.  1959. 
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Arnold,  Z.  A.,  Banks,  Credit  and  Money  in  Soviet  Russia.  London,  1937 
Hubbard,  L.  B.,  Soviet  Money  and  Finance.  London,  1936 

SoUogoub,  A.,  La  nationalisation  des  banques  en  Russie  et  ses  ejfets  a  I'itranger.  Paris,  1939 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  in  use  since  1  Jan. 
1927.  For  the  old  Russian  weights  and  measures  see  The  Statesman’s 
Yeau-Book,  1947,  p.  1292. 

The  Gregorian  Calendar  was  adopted  as  from  14  Feb.  1918. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Oe  the  Soviet  Union  in  Gbeat  Bbitain  (13  Kensington 
Palace  Gardens,  W.8) 

Ambassador.  Yakov  iUexandrovich  MaUk  (accredited  28  May  1953). 
Minister-Counsellor.  A.  A.  Roshchin. 

Trade  Representative.  V.  A.  Kamensky. 

Counsellors.  A.  I.  Petrusevich;  N.  B.  Korovin;  V.  S.  Bogatyrev; 
J.  L.  S.  Tolekonuikov. 

Military  AttacM.  Maj.-Gen.  Ivan  P.  Efimov. 

Military  Air  Attache.  Col.  A.  M.  Konstantinov. 

Naval  Attache. 

First  Secretaries.  A.  Y.  Krasov;  A.  A.  Kudinov;  D.  F.  Safonov;  A.  G. 
Vislykh;  G.  Z.  lonisyan;  V.  M.  Vasev;  N.  P.  Karpekov. 

The  U.S.S.R.  also  maintains  embassies  in  Afghanistan,  Albania,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Australia,  Austria,  Beljpum,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Canada,  China,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  France,  German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public,  German  Federal  Republic,  Greece,  Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Korean  People’s  Democratic  Republic,  Libya, 
Mexico,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Poland^,  Rumania,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  United 
Arab  Republic,  luS.A.,  Yugoslavia;  legations  in  Lebanon,  Luxembourg, 
Thailand,  Vietminh. 

The  U.S.S.R.  also  has  diplomatic  relations  with,  but  no  diplomatic 
representatives  in,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Saudi  Arabia,  Uruguay,  Yemen. 

Op  Gkeat  Bbitain  in  the  Soviet  Union 

Ambassador.  Sir  Patrick  Reilly,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  (accredited  28  Feb 
1957). 

Minister.  W.  H.  Young,  C.M.G. 

First  Secretaries.  F.  J.  Leishmaii;  P.  C.  Holmer  {Commercial);  E.  E. 
Orchard. 

Na.val  AttacM.  Capt.  II.  R.  B.  Newton,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

Military  Attachi.  Brig.  D.  A.  D.  Young. 

Air  Attache.  Air  Cdre  P.  J.  Sanders,  D.F.C. 


Books  of  Reference 
Oppicial  Publications 

nozyaistvo  SSSR  (National  Economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.).  Statistical  Summary.  1956 
SSSR  V  Tsifrakh.  Central  Statistical  Depaitment,  1958 

Pravda  (Trath).  Daily  organ  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Oommiunst  Party 
J^esHa  (News).  Daily  organ  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U  S  S  R 
Viedomosti  Verkhomoyo  Soneta.  (Bulletin  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S  R  'in  the 
languages  of  the  16  republics)  ’’ 
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Sovietskaia  Torgovlia.  Thrice-weekly  publication  of  the  Ministry  of  Trade  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Sov-ietski  Plot.  Organ  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
rianovoye  Khotiaistvo.  Bi-monthly.  Moscow 

VopTO.ty  Torgorli.  A  monthly  journal  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Trade  of  the  TJ.S.S.B. 
Vneshnaya  Torguvlya.  Published  by  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Trade.  Monthly.  Moscow 
Trud.  The  daily  organ  of  the  All-Dnion  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions 
Professionalnye  Soyuzy.  A  trade  union  monthly.  Moscow 
K  mmunUt.  A  fortnightly  organ  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Finansy  i  Khoziaistvo.  A  weekly  publication  of  the  Ministry  for  Finance  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
SoUialislitcheskoye  Zemledelye.  A  daily  publication  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
Soviet  Foreign  Policy  during  the  Patriotic  TFur;  Doaiments  and  Materials.  2  vols  (translated 
by  A.  Rothstein).  London,  1946—17 

History  of  the  UJS.S.Pl.  Published  by  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  2  vols.  Moscow, 
1940.  (In  Russian.)  German  edition,  Geschiclde  der  Vulker  der  Sowjetunion.  Basle, 
1945 

Polshaya  So  vietskaya  Entsiklopedia.  65  vols.  Moscow  1926-47;  2nd  ed.,  51  vols.  Moscow, 
1949-68 ;  annual  supplement  (Yezhegodnik') 

Soviet  Union.  A  monthly  pictorial.  Moscow.  (In  English) 

Soviet  Import-Export  Pictionary  (in  Russian,  with  Enghsh,  etc.,  terms).  Moscow,  1952 


Other  Publications 

Soviet  Studies ;  a  Quarterly  Review.  Ed.  J.  Miller  and  R.  .1.  A.  Schlesinger.  O.vford,  1949  £E. 
The  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press.  Published  by  Joint  Committee  on  Slavic  Studies. 
Weekly.  Wa.shin^on,  D.C. 

The  American  Review  on  the  Soviet  Union:  a  Yearbook.  New  York,  1950 
History  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  {Bolsheviks).  Short  course.  Edited  by 
a  Commission  of  the  0.0.  of  the  O.P.S.U.(B.).  First  published  in  Russian  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  193S.  Authorized  English  translation  published  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1939.  Reprinted 
London, 1943 

Armstrong,  T.,  The  Northern  Sea  RoiUe.  Cambridge  Uuiv.  Press,  1961 
Beloll,  M.,  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia,  1929-41.  2  vols.  1947-49. — Soviet  Policy  in 

the  Far  East.  Oxford,  1953. — Soviet  Policy  in  Asia,  1944-52.  Oxford,  1953 
Carr,  B.  H.,  The  Bolshevik  Revolution.  5  vols.  London,  1950-58 

Coates  W.  P.,  and  Coates,  Zelda  K.,  From  Tsardom  to  the  Stalin  Constitution.  New  ed. 
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RUSSIAN  SOVIET  FEDERAL 
SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC  (R.S.F.S.R.) 

Rossiskata  Sovietskaya  Fbdeeativnata  Sotsialistioheskaya 

Resptjblika 

The  R.S.F.S.R.  adopted  its  present  constitution  at  the  17th  Extra¬ 
ordinary  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  in  Jan.  1937.  Since  then  slight 
alterations  have  been  introduced  in  the  constitution  from  time  to  time. 

President,  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  M.  P.  Tarasov. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  D.  S.  Polyansky. 

A  special  bureau  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  set  up  for  the  R.S.F.S.R. 

Chairman.  N.  S.  Khrushchov.  Vice-Chairman.  N.  I.  Beliayev. 

The  R.S.F.S.R.  consists  of: 

(1)  Territories :  Altai,  Khabarovsk,  Krasnodar,  Krasnoyarsk,  Primorye, 
Stavropol. 

(2)  Regions:  Amur,  Archangel,  Astrakhan,  Belgorod,  Briansk,  Chelya¬ 
binsk,  Chita,  Gorki,  Irkutsk,  Ivanovo,  Kaluga,  Kalinin,  Kaliningrad,  Kam¬ 
chatka,  Kemerovo,  Kirov,  Kostroma,  Kuibyshev,  Kurgan,  Kursk,  Lenin¬ 
grad,  Lipetsk,  Magadan,  Moscow,  Murmansk,  Novgorod,  Novosibirsk,  Omsk, 
Orel,  Orenburg,  Penza,  Perm,  Pskov,  Rostov,  Ryazan,  Sakhalin,  Saratov, 
Smolensk,  Stalingrad,  Sverdlovsk,  Tambov,  Tomsk,  Tula,  Tyumen,  Ulya¬ 
novsk,  Vladimir,  Vologda,  Voronezh,  Yaroslavl. 

(3)  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  Bashkir,  Buriat,  Chuvash, 
Daghestan,  Kabardino-Balkar,  Kalmyk,  Karelian,  Komi,  Mari,  Mordovian, 
North  Ossetia,  Tatar,  Cheoheno-Ingush,  Udmurt,  Yakut. 

(4)  Autonomous  Regions:  Adygei,  Karachayevo-Cherkess,  Gorno-Altai, 
Jewish,  Khakass,  Tuva. 

(5)  National  Areas :  Aginsky  Buryat-Mongol,  Chukot,  Evenki,  Khanty- 
Mansi,  Komi-Permyak,  Koryak,  Nenetz,  TaimjT  (Dolgano-Nenetz),  L^st- 
Ordynsky  Buryat-Mongol,  Yamalo-Nenetz. 

The  Supreme  Soviet,  elected  in  March  1959,  consists  of  835  deputies 
(1  per  150,000  population);  563  are  Communists  and  277  women. 

The  R.S.F.S.R.  occupies  over  76%  of  the  total  area  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
stretching  from  the  Far  North  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  south  and  from  the 
Far  East  to  Kaliningrad  in  the  west.  Its  population  in  April  1957  was 
113-2m.,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  Russians,  the  rest  being  national 
minorities  such  as  the  Tatars,  Jews,  Mordovians,  Chuvashis,  Bashkirs,  Poles, 
Germans,  Udmurts,  Buryats,  Mari,  Yakuts,  Ossetians  and  others — 39  in  all, 
in  addition  to  the  Russians.  The  2  principal  towns  are  Moscow,  the  capital, 
with  a  population  (without  suburbs)  of  4,847,000,  and  Leningrad,  the  second 
capita  1 ,  3, 1 82,000.  Amongst  other  important  large  towns  are  Gorki,  Rostov- 
on-Don,  Stahngrad,  Sverdlovsk,  Novosibirsk,  Kazan  and  Kuibyshev. 

The  R.S.F.S.R.  has  a  variety  of  climates  (ranging  from  arctic  to  sub¬ 
tropical)  and  of  geographical  conditions  (tundra,  forest  lands,  steppes  and 
rich  agricultural  soil).  It  also  contains  grent  mineral  resources:  Iron  ore 
in  the  Urals,  the  Kerch  Peninsula  and  Siberia ;  coal  in  the  Kuznetz  Basin, 
Eastern  Siberia,  Urals  and  the  sub-Moscow  Basin ;  oil  in  the  Urals,  Azov- 
Black  Sea  area  and  Bashkiria.  It  also  has  abundant  deposits  of  gold, 
platinum,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  tin  and  rare  metals. 
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The  R.S.F.S.R.  produces  about  70%  of  the  total  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  output  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Specialists  with  a  higher  education 
engaged  in  the  national  economy  numbered  1,664,000  in  Dec.  1967.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  forest  area  of  the  U.S.S.R.  lie  in  the  R.S.F.S.R. 

The  Black  Earth  Central  Area,  consisting  of  the  Kursk,  Orel,  Tambov, 
Voronezh  regions,  has  a  comparatively  mOd  chmate  and  fertile  soil. 

The  Northern  District  covers  about  a  third  of  the  European  part  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Among  the  most  important  industrial  centres  here  are  Archangel, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  northern  Dvina,  noted  for  its  timber,  saw-miUs  and 
timber  exports,  and  Kirovsk,  situated  beyond  the  Polar  Circle  near  the 
abundant  apatite  deposits.  A  large  part  of  the  south-western  section 
of  this  area  is,  however,  comparatively  densely  populated,  and  speciahzes 
in  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  stock-breeding,  particularly  for  the  dairy 
industry.  The  northern  Pechora  railway,  built  during  the  War,  hnks  the 
northern  Dvina  with  the  Pechora  and  the  Arctic  end  of  the  Ural  mountain- 
range.  while  the  Soroka-Plesetsk  and  the  Konosha-Byelsk  railways  connect 
the  Kola  Peninsula  with  other  parts  of  the  European  north  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
A  new  coalmining  centre  which  supplies  the  entire  European  north  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  been  created  in  Vorkuta  (about  198  km  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ob),  from  which  a  railway  runs  south-west  to  Kotlas,  Byelsk 
and  Konosha. 

The  Western  Area,  embracing  the  Smolensk  and  Kahnin  regions,  with 
a  temperate,  moist  climate,  has  extensive  valuable  forest  lands  and  large 
deposits  of  peat. 

The  Volga  Area,  including  both  forest  land  and  vast  steppes,  contains 
deposits  of  shale,  peat,  salt  and  oil,  and  produces  valuable  timber,  wheat 
and  other  grain  crops,  hemp,  potatoes  and  sunflower.  Considerable  de¬ 
posits  of  fuel  gas  have  been  discovered.  Among  the  industries  are  machin¬ 
ery,  machine  tools,  tractor  and  locomotive  construction,  shipbuilding,  motor 
cars  and  trucks,  chemical,  woodworking,  food,  building  materials,  fishing. 
There  are  also  extensive  orchards  and  stock-breeding  farms. 

The  South  Area  has  a  warm  chmate ;  deposits  of  iron  ore,  oil  and  cement 
clay.  It  includes:  (1)  the  agricultural  Kuban,  which  yields  wheat,  maize, 
sunflower,  as  well  as  herds  of  livestock,  and  (2)  the  Black  Sea  coast  with 
orchards,  vineries,  tobacco  and  health  resorts,  as  well  as  the  Don  and  Salsk 
steppes,  with  their  grain-fields  and  hvestock-breeding  farms.  Silk  industry 
is  developing. 

The  Urals  Area  is  extremely  rich  in  minerals.  Its  oil  deposits  extend 
from  the  western  and  southern  slopes  of  the  Ural  mountains  and  beyond 
the  river  Volga,  covering  over  Im.  sq.  km,  and  it  is  known  as  the  ‘Second 
Baku.’  In  1938  it  was  estimated  that  the  oil  reserves  in  this  area  amounted 
to  about  2,700m.  tons.  In  addition,  the  Urals  area  has  deposits  of  both 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals,  calcium,  chromium,  magnesium  salts,  quartz, 
gypsum  and  coal.  Its  industrial  works  include  the  Magnitogorsk  metal¬ 
lurgical  plant,  the  Chelyabinsk  tractor  works,  the  Sverdlovsk  machine-con¬ 
struction  works,  Novotagil  railway-carriage  and  truck  works.  The  Chelya¬ 
binsk  ferrous-alloys  plant,  covering  60  hectares,  produces  special  steels. 

EDUCATION.  In  1957  there  were  16,223,000  pupils  in  primary, 
7 -year  and  secondary  schools,  technical  schools  and  other  secondary 
educational  establishments;  1,326,500  students  in  higher  educational 
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establishments  (including  correspondence  students)  and  1,199,000  students 
in  technical  colleges  of  all  kinds  (including  correspondence  students).  The 
number  of  schools  in  1966  was  125,100.  In  1955  there  wero  1,226,000 
children  attending  22,063  kindergartens.  Universal  compulsory  secondary 
education  up  to  the  age  of  17  had,  by  Nov.  1956,  been  introduced  in  122 
major  towns.  Expenditure  on  education  and  culture  in  1955  was  estimated 
at  23,023m.  roubles;  on  health,  insurance  and  pensions,  21,251m.  roubles; 
in  1956,  on  education,  culture  and  health,  48,910m.  roubles.  There  were, 
in  1957,  188,000  scientific  staff  in  various  learned  and  scientific  institutions 
(about  69%  of  the  total  for  the  U.S.S.R.). 

In  1957  a  Siberian  branch  of  the  Academy  of  Science  was  organized,  in 
charge  of  all  scientific  research  institutions  from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific. 

Pour  new  universities  were  opened  in  1957  in  the  Autonomous  Republics 
of  Bashkiria,  Dagestan,  Kabardino-Balkaria  and  Mordovia. 

There  is  an  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  (with  13  research  institu¬ 
tions  and  a  staff  of  662)  and  an  Academy  of  Municipal  Economy  (with  4 
research  institutions  and  a  staff  of  283). 

HEALTH.  Doctors  at  the  end  of  1957  numbered  203,000,  and  hospital 
beds  800,800  (133,100  in  1913  and  482,000  in  19-40). 


FINANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  for  6  years  (in  Im.  roubles) : 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

19581 

19591 

Revenue 

.  71,306 

75,077 

95,077 

171,648 

190,623 

206,927 

Expenditure  . 

.  71,048 

74,742 

94,899 

170,439 

190,623 

205,927 

*  Estimates. 


Investments  in  the  national  economy  rose  from  96,600m.  roubles  in 
1954  to  137,000m.  in  1957  and  190,000m.  in  1958  (of  which  103,000m.  are 
to  come  from  the  state  budget  and  87, 000m.  from  public  enterprise). 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1956  the  length  of  railwp.ys  in  the  R.S.P.S.R 
was  69,100  km  and  length  of  inland  waterways  was  110,000  km. 

BASHKIRIAN  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 

REPUBLIC 

Area  143,600  sq.  km,  population  (April  1966  estimate)  3,223,000.  The 
capital  is  Ufa.  The  Republic  has  its  own  Council  of  National  Economy. 
Bashkiria  was  aimoxed  to  Russia  in  1657.  It  was  constituted  as  an  Auto¬ 
nomous  Soviet  Republic  on  23  March  1919. 

There  are  expanding  oil,  coal,  steel,  electrical  and  light  industries. 
Industrial  and  office  workers  in  1957  numbered  735,000.  There  were  1,238 
collective  farms,  66  state  farms  and  133  machine  and  tractor  stations. 

In  1957  there  were  4,890  schools  with  467,000  pupils.  There  is  a  state, 
university  and  a  branch  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  Jan.  1958  there  were  3,300  doctors  and  17,900  hospital  beds. 

BURIAT  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

The  Buriat  Republic,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Yakut  Republic, 
adopted  the  Soviet  system  on  1  March  1920.  This  area  was  penetrated  by 
the  Russians  in  the  17th  century  and  finally  annexed  from  China  by  the 
treaties  of  Nerchinsk  (1689)  and  Kyakhta  (1727). 
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The  area  is  351,400  sq.  km.  The  population  in  April  1966  was  650,000 
(estimated).  Capital,  Ulan-Ude.  The  republic  has  its  own  Council  of 
National  Economy.  The  name  of  the  republic  was  changed  from  ‘Buriat- 
Mongol’  on  7  July  1958. 

The  main  industries  are  coal,  timber,  building  materials,  fisheries,  sheep 
and  cattle  farming.  There  are  also  fox-breeding  farms,  poultry  farms  and 
apiaries.  Two-thirds  of  the  collective  farms  have  been  electrified.  The 
number  of  industrial  and  office  workers  employed  in  industry  was  170,000 
in  1957.  Gold,  molybdenum  and  wolfram  are  mined. 

In  1957  there  were  652  schools,  16  technical  colleges  and  2  higher 
educational  institutions. 

At  the  end  of  1957  there  were  800  doctors  and  4,700  hospital  beds. 


CHECHENO-INGUSH  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 

REPUBLIC 

Area  19,300  sq.  km,  population  (April  1956,  estimate)  544,000.  Capital 
Grozny.  The  Republic  has  its  own  Council  of  National  Economy.  After 
70  years  of  almost  continuous  fighting,  the  Chechens  and  Ingushes  were 
conquered  by  Russia  in  the  late  1850s.  In  1918  each  nationality  separately 
established  its  ‘National  Soviet’  within  the  Terek  Autonomous  Republic, 
and  in  1920  (after  the  Civil  War)  were  constituted  areas  within  the  Moimtain 
Republic.  The  Chechens  separated  out  as  an  Autonomous  Region  on  30 
Nov.  1922  and  the  Ingushes  on  7  July  1924.  In  Jan.  1934  the  two  regions 
were  united,  and  on  5  Dec.  1936  constituted  as  an  Autonomous  RepubUc. 
This  was  dissolved  in  1944,  but  reconstituted  on  9  Jan.  1957. 

The  republic  has  one  of  the  major  Soviet  oilfields:  also  a  number  of 
large  engineering  works,  chemical  factories,  building  materials  works  and 
food  canneries.  There  is  an  expanding  timber,  woodworking  and  furniture 
industry.  Industrial  and  office  workers  at  the  end  of  1957  numbered 
161,000. 

There  were  at  that  time  436  schools  with  91,600  pupils,  9  technical 
colleges  and  2  places  of  higher  education,  with  a  total  of  10,500  students; 
over  1,000  doctors  and  4,300  hospital  beds. 


CHUVASH  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

Area  18,300  sq.  km,  population  (April  1956,  estimate)  1,095,000.  Capital 
Cheboksary.  The  Republic  has  its  own  Council  of  National  Economy. 
The  territory  was  annexed  by  Russia  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  On 
24  Jime  1920  it  was  constituted  as  an  Autonomous  Region,  and  on  21  April 
1925  as  an  Autonomous  Republic. 

Like  most  of  the  Autonomous  Republics,  Chuvashia  before  1914  was  a 
region  of  primitive  agriculture,  with  a  certain  development  of  the  timber 
industry.  Today  it  has  several  big  railway  repair  works,  an  expanding 
electrical  and  other  engineering  industry,  building  materials,  chemicals, 
textiles  and  food  industries ;  timber  felling  and  haulage  are  largely  mechan¬ 
ized.  The  number  of  workers  (industrial  and  office)  exceeded  160,000. 
There  were  94  collective  farms,  26  state  farms  and  13  machine  and  tractor 
stations.  Grain  crops  account  for  mearly  two-thirds  of  all  sowings  and 
fodder  crops  for  nearly  a  quarter.  Fruit  and  wine-growing  are  a  developing 
branch  of  agriculture. 

3b 
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In  1957  there  were  1,060  schools  attended  by  162,000  children,  20 
technical  colleges  with  over  8,000  students  and  2  places  of  higher  education 
with  about  4,000  students.  There  were  900  doctors  and  5,300  hospital 
beds. 

DAGESTAN  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

Area  50,300  sq.  km,  population  (April  1956,  estimate)  958,000.  The 
capital  is  Mahachkala.  The  Republic  has  its  own  Council  of  National 
Economy.  Not  less  than  16  distinct  peoples  inhabit  this  Republic  apart 
from  Russians;  the  most  numerous  are  the  Avartsy,  Dargintsy,  Lezgins, 
Kumyks,  Laki,  Tabasarans  and  Azerbaidjanis.  Annexed  from  Persia  in 
1723,  Dagestan  was  constituted  an  Autonomous  Republic  on  20  Jan.  1921. 

There  are  large  engineering,  oil,  chemical,  woodworking,  textile,  food 
and  other  light  industries.  Agriculture  is  very  varied,  ranging  from  wheat 
(sowings  200,000  hectares  in  1957)  to  grapes,  with  sheep  farming  and  cattle 
breeding;  in  1957  there  were  743  collective  farms,  25  state  farms  and  36 
machine  and  tractor  stations. 

In  1957  there  were  1,415  schools  with  160,000  pupils,  26  technical  schools, 
a  state  university  and  a  branch  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Doctors  numbered  1,300  and  hospital  beds  6,200. 


KABARDINO-BALKAR  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET 
SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

Area  12,500  sq.  km,  population  (April  1956,  estimate)  359,000.  Capital 
Nalchik.  The  Repubhc  has  its  own  Coimcil  of  National  Economy. 
Kabarda  was  annexed  to  Russia  in  1657.  The  Republic  was  constituted  on 
6  Dec.  1936. 

Main  industries  are  ore-mining,  timber,  engineering,  coal,  food  processing, 
timber  and  building  materials.  Grain,  livestock  breeding,  dairy  farming  and 
wine-growing  are  the  principal  branches  of  agricrdture. 

In  1957  there  were  296  schools  with  65,000  pupils  and  a  state  university; 
600  doctors  and  2,000  hospital  beds. 


KARELIAN  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

Before  1917,  Karelia  (then  known  as  the  Olonetz  Province)  was  noted 
chiefly  as  a  place  of  exile  for  political  and  other  prisoners. 

After  the  November  Revolution  of  1917,  Kareha  formed  part  of  the 
R.S.F.S.R.  In  June  1920  a  Karehan  Labour  Commune  was  formed  and 
in  July  1923  this  was  transformed  into  the  Karelian  Autonomous  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  (one  of  the  autonomous  republics  of  the  R.S.E.S.R.). 
On  31  March  1940,  after  the  SoviefoFinnish  war,  practically  all  the  territory 
(with  the  exception  of  a  small  section  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Leningrad 
area)  which  had  been  ceded  by  Finland  to  the  U.S.S.R.  was  added  to  Karelia 
and  the  Karehan  Autonomous  Repubhc  was  transformed  into  the  Karelo- 
Finnish  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc  as  the  12th  repubhc  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
1946,  however,  the  southern  part  of  the  repubhc,  including  its  whole  sea¬ 
board  and  the  towns  of  Viipuri  (Vjiborg)  and  Keksholm,  was  attached  to 
the  R.S.F.S.R.  In  1966  the  status  of  the  repubhc  was  changed  (see  p.  1441). 

Kareha  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  wealth  of  timber,  some  70%  of  its  territory 
being  forest  land.  It  is  also  rich  in  other  natural  resources,  having  large 
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deports  of  diabase,  spar,  quartz,  marble,  mica,  granite,  zinc,  lead,  silver, 
copper,  molybdenum,  tin,  baryta,  iron  ore,  etc.  Karelia  takes  first  place 
in  tbe  U.S.S.R.  for  the  production  of  mica.  It  has  43,643  lakes,  -which,  as 
well  as  its  rivers,  are  rich  in  fish. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  I.  S.  Belyaev. 

Area  and  Population.  The  Karehan  Autonomous  Republic,  capital 
Petrozavodsk,  covers  an  area  of  173,000  sq.  km,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  615,000  in  April  1966.  It  has  its  o-wn  Council  of  National 
Economy. 

Education.  In  1956  there  were  77,400  pupils  in  primary,  secondary  and 
special  schools.  There  were  4,200  students  in  places  of  higher  education 
and  6,800  students  in  technical  colleges. 

There  are  in  Petrozavodsk  a  university  (1,000  students  in  1953),  2  other 
higher  institutes  and  a  -teachers’  training  college.  A  branch  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  was  set  up  in  1949. 

Health.  There  were  900  doctors  in  1957,  and  6,100  hospital  beds. 

Finance  (in  Im.  roubles).  1960,  revenue,  752;  expenditure,  760. 
Estimates,  1951,  931;  1952,  revenue,  816-5;  expenditure,  779-6;  1953, 
revenue,  897-4 ;  expend! time,  891-5;  1964,961-3;  1966,853-6;  1956,1,009. 

Agriculture,  The  sown  area  in  1965  was  71,000  hectares.  There  were 
300  collective  farms,  30  state  farms  and  26  machine  and  tractor  stations. 
Livestock  on  1  Oct,  1955  included  89,000  cattle,  43,000  pigs,  38,000  sheep 
and  46,000  goats. 

In  the  new  areas  added  to  Karelia  in  1940,  16  new  state  farms,  including 
3  sugar-beet  raising  farms,  12  machine-tractor  stations  and  800  livestock¬ 
breeding  farms  were  formed  before  June  1941. 

Industry.  The  republic  has  some  20  large-scale  enterprises,  such  as 
timber-mills,  paper-cellulose  works,  mica,  chemical  plants,  electrical  stations 
and  furniture  factories.  The  Segezh  paper-ceUulose  and  chemical  plants 
works  up  all  wood  pulp  into  useful  material  without  loss  of  any  by-products. 
20,000  tons  of  steel,  19,000  tons  of  roUed  metal  and  104,000  pairs  of  leather 
footwear  were  produced  in  1966. 

The  construction  of  the  White  Sea^ Baltic  Canal  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  economic  development  of  Karelia.  140  hydro-electrical  power- 
stations  and  65  steam-power  electrical-stations  were  built  in  1946-50. 

Communications.  A  railway  between  Petrozavodsk  and  Suoyarvi  con¬ 
nects  the  capital  and  the  Murmansk  Railway  -with  the  main  railway  line 
Sortavala-Vyborg.  A  railway  hno  was  also  laid  between  Kandalaksha  and 
Kuolayarvi.  Length  of  track,  1,600  km ;  goods  carried  in  1940,  10-3m.  tons, 
mainly  timber  and  building  material.  Length  of  motor  goods  roads,  1941, 
14,056  km. 

There  is  regular  passenger,  postal  and  goods  air  transport  between 
Petrozavodsk  and  Leningrad,  Vyborg,  Sortavala  and  Kakisalmi. 


KOMI  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

Area  411,600  sq.  km,  population  (April  1956,  estimate)  670,000.  Capital 
Syktyvkar.  The  Republic  has  its  o-wn  Council  of  National  Economy. 
Amiexed  by  the  princes  of  Moscow  in  the  14th  century  and  occupied  by 
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British  and  American  forces  in  1918-19,  the  territory  was  constituted  as  an 
Autonomous  Region  on  22  Aug.  1921  and  as  an  Autonomous  Republic  on 
5  Dec.  1936. 

There  are  large  coal,  oil,  timber,  gas,  asphalt  and  building  materials 
industries;  light  industry  is  expanding.  Industrial  and  office  workers 
numbered  116,000  in  1957.  Livestock  breeding  (including  dairy  farming) 
is  the  mam  branch  of  agriculture. 

In  1957  there  were  85,800  children  in  over  700  schools,  a  pedagogical 
institute  and  13  technical  colleges.  There  were  1,100  doctors  and  7,000 
hospital  beds. 

MARI  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

Area  23,200  sq.  km,  population  (April  1956,  estimate)  643,000.  Capital 
Yoshkar-Ola.  The  Republic  has  its  own  Council  of  National  Economy. 
The  Mari  people  were  amiexed  to  Russia,  with  other  peoples  of  the  Kazan 
Tartar  Khanate,  when  the  latter  was  overthrown  in  1552.  On  25  Nov. 
1920  the  territory  was  constituted  as  an  Autonomous  Region,  and  on  5  Dec. 
1936  as  an  Autonomous  Republic. 

The  main  industries  are  metalworking,  timber,  paper,  woodworking  and 
food  processing.  There  were  127,000  industrial  and  office  workers  in  1957. 
There  were  530  collective  farms,  1  state  farm  and  29  machine  and  tractor 
stations.  Over  80%  of  cultivated  land  is  under  grain,  but  flax,  potatoes, 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  also  expanding  branches  of  agriculture,  as  is  also 
livestock  farming. 

In  1957  there  were  768  schools  with  91,000  pupils  and  10  technical 
colleges  and  institutes  with  over  10,000  students;  also  600  doctors  and  4,000 
hospital  beds. 

MORDOVIAN  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 

Area  26,100  sq.  km,  population  (April  1956,  estimate)  Im.  Capita 
Saransk.  The  republic  has  its  own  Council  of  National  Economy.  By  the 
13th  century  the  Mordovian  tribes  had  been  subjugated  by  the  Russian 
princes  of  Ryazan  and  Nizhni-Novgorod.  In  1928  the  territory  was  con¬ 
stituted  as  a  Mordovian  Area  within  the  Middle-Volga  Territory,  on  10  Jan. 
1930  as  an  Autonomous  Region  and  on  20  Dec.  1934  as  an  Autonomous 
Republic. 

The  republic  has  a  wide  range  of  industries:  electrical,  timber,  cable, 
building  materials,  furniture,  textile,  leather  and  other  light  industries. 
There  were  141,900  industrial  and  office  workers  in  1957.  The  Republic 
had  428,400  hectares  under  grain  (just  under  one-half  sown  to  wheat),  as 
well  as  developed  sheep  and  dairy  farming.  There  were  640  collective  farms 
and  64  machine  and  tractor  stations. 

There  were  about  158,000  children  at  school,  and  4,100  students  in  higher 
educational  establishments  in  1957 ;  a  state  university  was  opened  that 
year.  There  were  700  doctors  and  4,700  hospital  beds. 

NORTH  OSSETIAN  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 

REPUBLIC 

Area  8,000  sq.  km,  population  (April  1956,  estimate)  417,000.  Capital 
Ordzhonikidze  (formerly  Vladikavkaz).  The  republic  has  its  own  Council 
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of  National  Economy.  The  Ossetians,  known  to  antiquity  as  Alans  (who 
were  also  called  by  their  immediate  neighbours  ‘Ossi’  or  ‘Yassi’),  were 
annexed  to  Russia  after  the  latter’s  treaty  of  Kuchuk-Kainardji  with 
Turkey,  and  in  1784  the  key  fortress  of  Vladikavkaz  was  founded  on  then- 
territory  (given  the  name  of  Terek  region  in  1861).  On  4  March  1918  the 
latter  was  proclaimed  an  Autonomous  Soviet  Republic,  and  after  the  Civil 
War  this  territory  with  others  was  set  up  as  the  Mountain  Autonomous 
Republic  (20  Jan.  1921),  with  North  Ossetia  as  the  Ossetian  (Vladikavkaz) 
Area  within  it.  On  7  July  1924  the  latter  was  constituted  as  an  Autonomous 
Region,  and  on  6  Dec.  1936  as  an  Autonomous  Republic. 

The  main  industries  are;  non-ferrous  metals  (mining  and  metallurgy), 
maize-processing  (at  the  Beslan  Works,  the  largest  in  Europe),  timber  and 
woodworking,  textiles,  building  materials,  distilleries  and  food  processing. 
In  1957  there  were  98,000  industrial  and  office  workers.  There  is  also  a 
prosperous  and  varied  agriculture. 

There  were  in  1957  nearly  71,000  children  in  over  300  schools  and  4 
higher  educational  establishments  (pedagogical,  agriculture,  medical  and 
mining-metallurgical  institutes)  with  about  8,000  students.  There  were 
1,200  doctors  and  3,300  hospital  beds. 

TARTAR  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

Area  68,000  sq.  km,  population  (April  1956,  estimate)  2,784,000.  Capital 
Kazan.  The  republic  has  its  own  Council  of  National  Economy.  From 
the  10th  to  the  13th  centuries  this  was  the  territory  of  the  flourishing  Volga- 
Kama  Bulgar  State;  conquered  by  the  Mongols,  it  became  the  seat  of  the 
Kazan  (Tartar)  Khans  when  the  Mongol  Empire  broke  up  in  the  15th 
century,  and  in  1552  was  conquered  again  by  Russia.  In  Sept.  1920  it  was 
constituted  as  an  Autonomous  Republic. 

The  republic  has  highly  developed  engineering,  oil  and  chemical  in¬ 
dustries,  while  timber,  building  materials,  textiles,  clothing  and  food  in¬ 
dustries  are  also  expanding.  In  1957  there  were  1,516  collective  farms,  54 
state  farms  and  115  machine  and  tractor  stations:  they  served  a  total  area 
under  crops  of  3,208,000  hectares  (one-quarter  under  wheat). 

In  1957  there  were  3,665  schools  with  396,000  pupils,  39  technical 
colleges  with  18,600  students  and  12  higher  educational  establishments  with 
31,100  students  (including  a  state  university).  There  is  a  branch  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences  with  a  number  of  scientific  research  in¬ 
stitutions  attached. 

Doctors  at  the  end  of  1957  numbered  4,500  and  hospital  beds  18,400. 

UDMURT  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

Area  42,100  sq.  km,  population  (April  1966,  estimate)  1,285,000.  Capital 
Izhevsk.  The  republic  has  its  own  Council  of  National  Economy.  The 
Udmurts  (formerly  known  as  ‘Votyaks’)  were  annexed  by  the  Russians  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  On  4  Nov.  1920  the  Votyak  Autonomous 
Region  was  constituted  (the  name  was  changed  to  Udmurt — used  by  the 
people  themselves — ^in  1932),  and  on  28  Dec.  1934  it  was  raised  to  the  status 
of  an  Autonomous  Republic. 

Heavy  industry  includes  the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  machine  tools 
and  other  engineering  products,  timber  and  building  materials.  There  are 
also  light  industries — clothing,  leather,  furniture,  food,  etc.  About  327,000 
industrial  and  office  workers  were  employed  in  the  national  economy  at  the 
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end  of  1967.  There  were  835  collective  farms  and  82  machine  and  tractor 
stations. 

There  were  1,620  schools  with  nearly  200,000  pupils,  20  technical  colleges 
and  6  places  of  higher  education  with  over  8,000  students.  There  were  1,700 
doctors  and  9,300  hospital  beds. 

YAKUT  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

The  area  is  3,077,800  sq.  km;  population  was  483,000  in  April  1956 
(estimated).  Capital,  Yakutsk  (population,  70,000).  The  republic  has  its 
own  Council  of  National  Economy.  The  Yakuts  were  subjugated  by  the 
Russians  in  the  17th  century.  The  territory  was  constituted  an  Auto¬ 
nomous  Republic  on  27  April  1922. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  V.  M.  Kucherov. 

The  principal  industries  are  mining  (gold,  tin,  mica,  coal)  and  livestock- 
breeding.  The  Soviet  Trust  Soyus-Zoloto  and  a  number  of  individual 
prospectors  are  working  the  fields.  Silver-  and  lead-bearing  ores  and  coal 
are  worked;  large  diamond  fields  have  been  opened  up.  Timber  and  food 
industries  are  developing.  There  were  272  collective  farms  in  1957,  with 
an  area  under  grain  of  80,000  hectares,  and  6  state  farms.  Trapping  and 
breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals  (sable,  squirrel,  silver  fox,  etc.)  are  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  income.  A  severe  climate  and  lack  of  railways  are  serious 
obstacles  to  the  economic  development  of  the  republic.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  10,000  km  of  roads  and  internal  airlines  totalling  10,000  km.  There 
is  an  air  service  between  Irkutsk  and  Yakutsk. 

In  1957  there  were  147,000  industrial  and  office  workers. 

In  1967  there  were  665  schools  with  4,000  teachers  and  70,000  pupils; 
70  were  secondary  schools.  There  are  a  pedagogical  institute  and  14  techmcal 
colleges  and,  at  Yakutsk,  a  branch  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  1956  a  State  University  was  opened  with  2,200  students.  There  were 
in  1967,  900  doctors  and  5,400  hospital  beds. 

SIBERIAN  REGIONS 

Eastern  and  Western  Siberia  are  no  longer  administrative  areas,  but 
because  of  their  distinct  geographical  configuration,  climate,  etc.,  they  are 
always  given  in  Soviet  geographies  as  separate  regions  within  the  R.S.F.S.R. 
Western  Siberia  includes  the  Kurgan,  Tyumen,  Omsk,  Novosibirsk,  Tomsk, 
Kemerovo  regions  and  the  Altai  Territory  (including  the  Gorno-Altai 
autonomous  region).  Eastern  Siberia  includes  the  Krasnoyarsk  Territory, 
the  Irkutsk,  Chita  and  Magadan  regions,  the  Biuiat  and  Yakut  Auto¬ 
nomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Tuva  Autonomous  Region. 

The  largest  city  in  Western  Siberia  is  Novosibirsk  and  in  Eastern  Siberia 
is  Irkutsk.  Other  large  cities  in  this  area  are  Omsk,  Krasnoyarsk, 
Barnaul,  Tomsk,  Biisk,  Kemerovo  and  Leninsk. 

Production.  The  Siberian  regions  include  fertile  agricultural  districts 
and  industrial  sections  in  the  south,  while  most  of  the  northern  territory  is 
an  unsettled  forest  and  similar  to  the  Yakut  Republic.  Large  tracts  of 
virgin  and  long  imused  fallow  land  are  being  brought  into  cultivation. 

A  large-scale  reclamation  programme  is  being  carried  out  in  the  Baraba 
steppe,  which  occupies  132,374  sq.  km. 

The  main  products  of  Western  Siberia  are  coal,  metals,  grain,  five- 
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Stock  and  timber.  The  main  products  of  Eastern  Siberia  are  timber,  furs 
and  gold. 

Eastern  Siberia,  particularly  the  Irkutsk  region,  has  great  mineral 
resources ;  the  surveyed  coal  reserves  of  this  region  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  Donbas,  and  it  has  sufficient  iron  deposits  to  warrant  the  estabhshment  of 
iron,  steel  and  engineeimg  industries.  It  also  contains  large  deposits  of  high- 
grade  mica,  gold  bauxites,  marble,  non-ferrous  metals  and  other  minerals. 

Habarovsk  and  Vladivostok  are  the  principal  cities  of  the  Soviet  Ear 
East.  Other  important  towns  are  Komsomolsk,  Blagoveshchensk,  Yuzhno- 
Sakhalinsk,  Magadan  and  Birobidzhan  (capital  of  the  Jewish  Autonomous 
Region).  The  Kamchatka  region  (the  peninsula)  occupies  an  area  of  180,600 
sq.  km.  The  population  of  Kamchatka,  which  is  very  sparse,  derives  its 
income  mainly  from  fishing,  which  has  become  a  large-scale  mechanized 
industry,  and  hunting ;  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are  being  developed. 
There  are  3  big  state  farms,  each  with  over  1,000  head  of  cattle,  and  an  area 
of  some  himdreds  of  hectares ;  collective  farms  have  been  organized.  The 
majority  of  the  population  in  the  Vladivostok  area  is  engaged  in  agriculture, 
industry  and  transport.  The  Ear  Eastern  region  is  one  of  the  biggest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  soya.  The  total  forested  area  of  the  Ear  Eastern  region  is  900,000 
sq.  km,  of  which  at  least  one-half  can  be  exploited.  The  region  is  rich  in 
fur-bearing  animals  of  many  varieties,  and  is  an  important  fish-producing 
centre.  Canning  factories  of  the  Tomsk  fishing  trust  annually  produce 
some  4m.  tins  of  Siberian  fish.  The  other  industries  of  importance  are  wood¬ 
working  and  flour-milling.  The  transport  system  is  comparatively  good, 
with  a  fairly  well-developed  railway  network  and  an  airline  Chukotka- 
Moscow.  Navigable  rivers  flow  into  ice-free  waters. 

The  area  of  cultivated  land  in  the  Ear  North  has  considerably  increased, 
covering  over  400,000  acres  in  1956.  Agriculture  moves  farther  north  each 
year.  Potatoes,  and  a  fairly  large  number  of  vegetable  varieties,  are  now 
grown  on  Kamchatka,  in  the  Anadir  Basin  and  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Okhotsk  Sea.  Grain  crops  may  be  found  on  Kamchatka  and  in  other  areas. 
Flax  and  sugar  beet  have  also  been  raised  in  the  tundra  of  the  Arctic,  and 
successful  experiments  have  recently  been  carried  out  in  growing  the  Kok- 
sagyz  rubber  plant  in  the  Yamalo-Nenetz  National  Area  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

The  breeding  of  silver-black  and  blue  fox  is  being  organized  in  collective 

farms. 

A  huge  hydro-electric  station  is  to  be  built  during  the  sixth  6-year  plan 
(1956-60)  on  the  river  Angara  near  the  village  of  Bratsk. 

The  Tuva  region  was  incorporated  with  the  R.S.F.S.R.  in  1944.  It  is 
situated  to  the  north-west  of  Mongolia,  between  60°  and  63°  N.  lat.  and 
between  90°  and  100°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  to  the  east,  west  and  north 
by  Siberia,  and  to  the  south  by  Outer  Mongolia.  The  area  is  about  172,000 
sq.  km.  The  total  population  is  about  168,000,  of  whom  the  great  majority 
are  Tuvans,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  Russians  and  Mongols.  The  Tuvans 
are  a  Turki  people,  formerly  rifled  by  hereditary  or  elective  tribal  chiefs. 
(For  the  earlier  history  of  the  former  Tannu-Tuva  Republic,  see  The 
Statesman’s  Yeab-Book,  1946,  p.  798.) 

Tuva  is  well- watered  and  has  much  good  pastoral  land ;  47  hydro-electric 
stations  have  been  set  into  operation.  The  Tuvans  are  mainly  herdsmen 
and  cattle  farmers.  There  are  deposits  of  gold  and  asbestos.  The  main 
exports  are  hair,  hides  and  wool,  and  the  imports  manufactured  goods  and 
iron.  There  are  84  collective  farms  and  4  state  farms:  these  are  served  by 
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12  tractor  Btations.  Mining,  woodworking,  garment,  leather,  food  and 
other  industries  are  rapidly  developing. 

The  capital  city  is  Kysylchoto  (in  Russian  Krasny),  formerly  known  as 
Khem-Belder  (Russian  Bielotsarsk).  It  has  some  10,000  inhabitants. 

In  1954  there  were  161  schools  with  31,000  pupils;  3  technical  col¬ 
leges;  a  teachers’  training  college;  an  Institute  of  Linguistics,  Literature 
and  History;  11  newspapers  (2  in  Russian). 

A  Soviet  steamer-service  along  the  river  Yenisei  maintains  communica¬ 
tion  with  Minussinsk,  in  Central  Siberia.  Internal  transport  is  chiefly  by 
lorry  and  motor  coach.  There  is  an  air  service  from  Kysyl  to  Krasnoyarsk. 

Japanese  Sakhalin  (or  Karafuto)  consists  of  that  portion  of  Sakhalin 
which  hes  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  60°  N.  lat.,  and  which  was  annexed 
by  Japan  after  Russia’s  defeat  in  the  war  of  1904^06.  It  has  been  (1946) 
returned  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  now  forms  part  of  the  Sakhalin  region. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Siberia 

Dallin,  D.  J.,  The  Rise  of  Russia  in  Asia.  New  York,  1949. — Soviet  Russia  and  the  Far  East. 
London,  1949 

Conner,  K.,  La  SibSrie.  Paris,  1946 

Kolarz,  W.,  The  Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Far  Bast.  London,  1964 
Leprince-Ringuet,  P.,  L' Avenir  de  TAsie  russe.  Paris,  1951 
Mikhailov,  N.  I.,  Sibir.  Moscow,  1955 
Thiel,  B.,  The  Soviet  Far  East.  London,  1957 
Wallace,  H.,  Soviet  Asia  Mission.  London,  1947 


UKRAINE 

Ukeainska  Radyanska  Sotsialistichna  Respublika 

The  Ukrainian  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc  was  proclaimed  on  27  Dec. 
1917  and  was  finally  established  in  Dec.  1919.  In  Dec.  1920  it  concluded  a 
military  and  economic  alliance  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Federal  Socialist 
Republic  and  on  6  July  1923  formed,  together  with  the  other  Soviet  Socia¬ 
list  Republics,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhcs.  On  1  Nov.  1939 
Western  Ukraine  (about  88,000  sq.  km)  was  incorporated  in  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.  On  2  Aug.  1940  Northern  Bukovina  (about  6,000  sq.  km)  ceded  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  by  Rumania  28  June  1940,  and  the  Khotin,  Akkerman  and 
Izmail  provinces  of  Bessarabia  were  included  in  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  and 
on  29  Jime  1945  Ruthenia  (sub-Carpathian  Russia),  about  7,000  sq.  km,  was 
also  incorporated.  From  the  new  territories  2  new  regions  (provinces) 
were  formed,  Chemovitz  and  Izmail. 

The  Ukrainian  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc  consists  of  the  fohowing  regions : 
Cherkassy,  Chernigov,  Chemovtzy,  Crimea  (transferred  from  the  R.S.F.S.R. 
on  19  Feb.  1954),  Dniepropetrovsk,  Drohobych,  Khmelnitsky  (formerly 
Kamenetz-Podolsk),  Kharkov,  Kherson,  Kiev,  Kirovograd,  Lvov, 
Nikolaiev,  Odessa,  Poltava,  Rovno,  Stahno,  Stanislav,  Sumy,  Ternopol, 
Vinnitza,  Volhynia,  Lugansk,  Zakarpatskaya  (Transcarpathia),  Zaporozhe, 
Zhitomir. 

The  Supreme  Soviet,  elected  in  1969,  consists  of  457  deputies  (1  per 
90,000  population);  312  are  Communists  and  165  women. 

President,  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  D.  S.  Korotohenko. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  N.  T.  Kalchenko. 

Foreign  Minister.  L.  F.  Palamarchuk. 

First  Secretary,  Communist  Party.  N.  V.  Podgorny. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION.  In  1938  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  covered 
an  area  of  445,000  sq.  km.  In  1955  it  covered  601,000  sq.  km. 

The  population  of  the  Ukraine  hi  April  1956  was  estimated  at  40-6m. 

The  principal  towns  are  the  capital,  Kiev,  Kharkov,  Stalmo,  Odessa, 
Dniepropetrovsk,  Lvov,  Zaporozhye  and  Krivoi  Rog. 

Several  Christian  Churches  have  their  adherents  in  the  Ukraine,  the 
chief  being  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  and  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Western  Ukraine  Uniate  Church,  which  in  1596  had  been  forced  by  the 
Poles  to  establish  unity  with  the  Roman  Church,  severed  this  connexion 
in  March  1946  and  joined  the  Orthodox  Church.  There  are  also  some 
Protestants  as  well  as  Jews  and  others. 

EDUCATION.  In  1957  the  number  of  children  in  primary,  second¬ 
ary  and  special  schools  was  5,864,000 ;  138  higher  educational  establishments 
had  about  367,000  students,  and  690  technical  schools  about  359,000 
students.  In  1957,  261,000  children  were  attending  4,204  kindergartens; 
3,700  crfeches  accommodated  166,000  infants. 

The  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  was  established  in  1919;  in  1967  it 
had  68  institutions  with  2,156  scientific  stalf.  An  academy  of  agricultural 
sciences  was  established  in  1967.  There  is  also  an  academy  of  architecture. 
Total  scientific  staff  in  462  learned  institutions  numbered  35,000  in  1958. 

HEALTH.  In  1955  there  were  600  sanatoria  and  rest  houses  in  the 
Ukraine.  Transcarpathia  has  95  hospitals  and  370  maternity  centres. 
Doctors  numbered  68,800  in  1958,  and  hospital  beds,  282,600.  Mineral 
springs  with  radio-active  properties  have  been  discovered  in  the  Kiev, 
Zhitomir,  Eihmelnitsky  and  Zakarpatskaya  regions. 

FINANCE.  Budget  estimates  (in  Im.  roubles),  1952,  17,.538;  1963, 
17,963;  1954,  revenue,  23,079;  expenditure,  22,988;  1955,  26,336;  1956, 
revenue,  29,460;  expenditure,  29,345.  About  one-third  of  the  budget  is 
allocated  to  the  national  economy  and  69%  to  education,  health  and  social 
services. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  Ukraine  contains  some  of  the  richest  land  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  raises  wheat,  buckwheat,  beet,  sunflower,  cotton,  flax, 
tobacco,  soya,  hops,  the  rubber  plant  Icok-sagyz,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  before  the  War  provided  about  a  quarter  of  the  grain  production  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  two-thuds  of  the  sugar  beet.  Nine-tenths  of  the  grain 
exported  from  Russia  came  from  the  Ukraine.  The  area  under  cultivation 
in  1939,  i.e.,  before  the  new  territories  were  added,  about  27m.  hectares, 
of  which  over  Im.  hectares  were  under  beet.  Arable  land  (in  1,000  hectares) 
extended  to  28,164  (64%);  pastures  to  1,885  (4-3%);  forests  to  3,354 
(7-6%),  and  permanent  meadows  to  1,863  (4-2%).  In  1938  the  cultivated 
area  (in  1,000  hectares)  was  25,305  (wheat,  10,130;  rye,  3,082;  barley, 
2,769;  oats,  1,598;  millet,  414;  sugar  beet,  796;  flax  (1940);  163). 
The  area  sown  in  1957  was  32,266,000  hectares  (wheat,  8,219,000;  maize, 
2,724,000  for  use  as  grain;  other  grains,  6,842,000;  sugar  beet,  1,290,000; 
other  industrial  crops,  1,607,000;  potatoes,  2,329,000;  fruit  and  vegetables, 
670,000;  fodder  crops,  8,585,000).  Vineyards  occupied  72,000  hectares. 
Rice  and  tea  are  also  grown. 

In  1957  there  were  804  state  farms;  1,367  machine  and  tractor  stations 
possessing — with  the  state  farms — 242,000  tractors  and  62.300  combines; 
and  14,694  collective  farms  (nearly  three-quarters  of  them  had  from  1,001 
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to  5,000  hectares  each  xuider  crops).  There  were  7,557  rural  power-stations 
of  368,400  kw  capacity;  half  the  collective  farms  had  electric  power. 

The  census  in  1940  showed  3,255,900  horses,  7,741,400  cattle,  7,335,700 
pigs  and  4,735,700  sheep  and  goats.  On  1  Jan.  1958  there  were  15,116,000 
cattle,  13,982,000  pigs,  11,160,000  sheep  and  goats.  In  1956  the  republic 
produced  nearly  25%  of  all  Soviet  meat  and  milk  output.  In  1949  silver-fox 
breeding  farms  were  started. 

INDUSTRY.  The  Ukraine’s  share  in  Soviet  production  in  1957  was: 
Pig-iron,  50%;  iron  ore  56%;  steel,  38%;  coal,  33%;  tractors,  36%; 
cement,  20% ;  main-line  oil  locomotives,  80% ;  soda  ash,  50% ;  sugar,  68%. 
Coal  in  the  Donetz  field  (area  of  Donetz  basin,  25,900  sq.  km  stretching  from 
Stalino  to  Rostov),  estimated  in  1938  to  contain  60-8%  of  the  bituminous  and 
anthracite-coal  reserves  of  the  Union,  yielded  an  output  in  1957  of  168-7m. 
metric  tons — about  36%  of  the  Union  production.  Large  new  seams  have 
been  foimd  near  Novo-Moskovsk  (Dniepropetrovsk  region),  Kharkov,  Voro¬ 
shilovgrad  (beyond  the  Don)  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper.  Within 
the  present  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine,  coal  output  was  22  •8m.  tons  in  1913, 
83-8m.  tons  in  1940,  78m.  tons  in  1950  and  about  164m.  tons  in  1958. 

Combining  coal  from  the  Donetz  field  with  the  iron-ore  from  the  mines 
in  Krivoi  Rog  has  made  possible  the  development  of  a  large  ferrous  metal¬ 
lurgical  industry  in  the  Ukraine.  Output  of  iron  ore  was  6-9m.  tons  in 
1913,  18-9m.  tons  in  1940  and  47m.  tons  in  1957. 

Manganese  is  also  available  at  Nikopol;  the  mines  there  produced 
957,000  tons  of  ore  in  1937,  of  a  total  of  2,752,000  tons  for  the  whole  U.S.S.R. 

Pig-iron  output  was  2-9m.  tons  in  1913,  9-6m.  tons  in  1940,  9-2m.  tons 
in  1960  and  20m.  tons  in  1958.  Steel  output  (m  the  present  frontiers)  was 
2-4m.  tons  in  1913,  8-9m.  in  1940,  8-4m.  in  1950  and  21-6m.  in  1958. 

The  Ukraine  also  contains  oil,  rich  deposits  of  salt  and  various  important 
chemicals.  Oil  output  was  Im.  tons  in  1913  (in  present  frontiers),  353,000 
tons  in  1940  and  980,000  tons  in  1947. 

The  Ukraine  has  highly  developed  chemical  and  machine-construction  in¬ 
dustries  producing  one-fifth  of  the  total  output  of  machinery  and  chemicals 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  74,100  tractors  and  22,500  lorries  were  produced  in 
1967.  In  Northern  Bukovina  there  are  deposits  of  gypsum,  oil,  alabaster, 
brown  coal  and  timber.  Output  of  mineral  fertihzers  were  36,000  tons  in 
1913  and  3-3m.  tons  in  1957 ;  cement  output  increased  in  the  same  years 
from  269,000  to  5,694,000  tons  (in  present  frontiers  in  both  cases). 

Consumer  goods  and  food  industries  are  important.  Output  of  cotton 
fabrics  was  (in  present  frontiers)  4-7m.  metres  in  1913,  13-8m.  in  1940,  20-6m. 
in  1950  and  60-8m.  in  1957.  Gramdated  sugar  output  in  the  same  years 
was  1-lm.  tons,  l-6m.  tons,  l-8m.  tons  and  3m.  tons.  Leather  footwear 
manufactured  in  1940  totalled  40-8m.  pairs;  1957,  64-5m. 

The  number  of  industrial  and  office  workers  at  the  end  of  1950  was  6-9m. 
(exclusive  of  collective  farmers),  and  9,734,000  at  the  end  of  1967.  There 
were  634,000  specialists  with  a  higher  education  in  Dec.  1957. 

During  the  first  6-year  plan  (1929-32)  the  Dnieper  power-station  was 
built;  destroyed  during  the  War,  it  was  restored  during  the  fourth  plan 
(1946-50).  Another  large  hydro-electric  station  at  Kahovka  began  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  fifth  plan  (1961-56).  Power  output  (in  1,000m.  kwh.)  in¬ 
creased  as  follows:  1913,  0-5;  1940,  12-4;  1960,  14-7;  1957,  39-8. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  total  length  of  railways  of  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.  in  1957  was  20,900  km,  and  the  navigable  rivers,  2,861  km.  Length 
of  motor  roads  in  1941  was  13,700  km. 
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Airlines  connect  Kiev,  Lvov,  Chernovtsy  and  Odessa  with  Crimean  and 
Caucasian  spas,  ICiev  with  Tbilisi,  Odessa  with  Riga  and  Stalino. 

Books  of  Reference 

Allen,  W.  E.  D,,  The  Ukraine:  A  Eistory.  London,  1940 

Br6gy,  Pierre,  and  Obolensky,  Prince  S.,  The  Ukraine:  A  Riissian  Land.  London  1940 
Ohamberlin,  W.  H.,  The  Ukraine.  New  York,  1945 

Doroshenko,  D,,  History  of  the  Ukraine.  2nd  ed.  Edmonton  (Alberta),  1941 

Hmshevsky,  M.,  A  History  of  the  Ukraine.  New  Haven,  1941 

Manning,  0.  A.,  Twentieth-century  Ukraine.  New  York,  1951 

Mirchnk,  I.  (ed.),  Ukraine  and  its  People.  London,  1949 

Istoria  Ukrainskoi  S.SJi.  Pnbl.  by  Ukr,  Academy  of  Sciences.  Kiev  1953  ft 


BYELORUSSIA 

Byelaruskaya  Sovietskaya  Sotsyialistychnaya  Respublika 

The  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Repubhc  was  set  up  on  1  Jan.  1919. 
It  forms  one  of  the  constituent  republics  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Byelorussia  is  situated  along  the  Western  Dvina  and  Dnieper ;  it  is  hilly, 
with  a  general  slope  towards  the  south.  It  contains  large  tracts  of  marsh 
land,  particularly  to  the  south-west,  and  valuable  forest  land  wooded  with 
oak,  elm,  maple  and  white  beech. 

The  Supreme  Soviet,  elected  in  1959,  consists  of  407  deputies  (1  per 
20,000  population);  278  are  Communists  and  149  women. 

President,  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  V.  I.  Kozlov. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  N.  E.  Avhimovich. 

Foreign  Minister.  K.  V.  Kiselyov. 

First  Secretary,  Communist  Parly.  K.  T.  Mazurov. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  is  207,600  sq.  km.  The  capital 
is  Minsk.  Other  important  towns  are  Gomel,  Vitebsk,  Mogilev,  Bobruisk 
(98,400  in  1956),  Grodno  (65,300)  and  Brest  (65,100).  In  April  1956  the 
popidation  numbered  8m.  On  2  Nov.  1939  western  Byelorussia  was 
incorporated  with  an  area  of  over  108,000  sq.  km  and  a  population  of  4-8m. 
About  80%  of  the  population  are  Byelorussians,  10%  Jews  living  mainly  in 
the  urban  areas,  the  rest  being  Russians,  Ukrainians  and  Poles. 

Byelorussia  now  comprises  the  following  regions :  Brest,  Gomel,  Grodno, 
Mogilev,  Molodechno,  Minsk,  Vitebsk. 

A  single  Council  of  National  Economy  for  the  whole  Republic  was  set  up 
in  May  1968. 

EDUCATION.  In  1940  there  were  22  higher  educational  institutions, 
with  15,400  students;  130  technical  high  schools,  with  32,200  pupils;  61 
workers’  faculties,  with  15,760  pupils.  There  were  also  39  scientific  institu¬ 
tions  and  an  Academy  of  Sciences.  There  were  3  institutions  of  university 
rank — the  Byelorussian  State  University,  the  Communist  University  and  the 
Agricultural  Academy  with  4,418  students.  Nearly  all  these  were  destroyed 
during  the  War,  but  in  1957  there  were  54,800  students  in  24  places  of  higher 
education  and  57,000  students  in  114  technical  colleges.  There  were  4,400 
scientific  personnel  in  learned  institutions,  and  over  78,600  specialists  with 
a  higher  technical  education.  The  Byelorussian  Academy  of  Sciences 
controlled  21  learned  institutions  with  807  scientific  staff.  The  number  of 
children  in  primary,  secondary  and  special  schools  was  489,000  in  1914-15, 
1,737,000  in  1940-41,  1,552,000  in  1950-51  and  1,181,000  in  1957-58. 
42,800  children  were  attending  640  kindergartens  in  Jan.  1958. 
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HEALTH.  In  1958  there  were  9,300  doctors  (900  in  1913,  within 
present  frontiers)  and  46,300  hospital  beds  (6,400  in  1913). 

FINANCE  (in  Im.  roubles).  Estimates  for  1951,  3,687;  1952,  3,718; 
1953,3,929;  1954,4,300;  1955,4,136;  1956,4,514. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  area  under  cultivation  (in  hectares)  in  1937  was 
4m.,  of  which  2‘4m.  were  under  grain,  255,000  under  hemp  and  flax  and 
640,000  under  potatoes.  Livestock  included  1,091,800  horses,  2,096,200 
cattle,  3,449,600  sheep  and  goats  and  2,293,300  pigs. 

In  1957,  5,414,800  hectares  were  under  cultivation — 265,000  under 
wheat,  2,764,000  under  other  grains,  1,017,000  imder  potatoes,  1,010,000 
under  fodder  crops.  There  were  3,152,000  cattle,  2,704,000  pigs,  1,588,000 
sheep  and  goats. 

Agriculturally,  Byelorussia  may  be  divided  into  three  main  sections: 
Northern :  growing  flax,  fodder,  grasses  and  breeding  cattle  for  meat  and 
dairy  product ;  Central ;  potato  growing  and  pig  breeding ;  Southern : 
good  natural  pasture-land,  hemp  cultivation  and  cattle  breeding  for  meat 
and  dairy  produce. 

By  1940,  99-3%  of  the  former  individual  peasants  had  formed  collective 
farms  serviced  (1953)  by  410  machine  and  tractor  stations.  In  1958  there  were 
3,909  collective  farms,  covering  over  10m.  hectares,  167  state  farms  and  236 
repair  and  technical  stations.  By  the  end  of  1957  about  791,000  hectares 
of  the  marsh  land  had  been  drained  for  agricultural  use,  290,000  of  these 
for  crops.  This  land  has  been  found  to  be  as  rich  as  the  soil  of  the  Black 
Earth  zone,  and  yields  rich  harvests  of  grain,  fodder,  potatoes,  Kok-sagyz 
and  other  crops.  A  plantation  with  about  6,000  mulberry  trees  has  been 
established  near  Gomel,  and  birch  plantations  for  a  variety  of  silkworm 
which  feeds  on  birch  leaves  has  been  introduced  in  Vitebsk  Region. 

In  1958  there  were  62,000  tractors  and  11,000  grain  combine  harvesters. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  over  1,000  collective  farms,  139  state  farms  and  all 
the  machine  and  tractor  stations  had  electric  power. 

INDUSTRY.  Industry  in  this  republic  was  almost  completely  destroyed 
during  the  years  1941-45.  By  1956,  aggregate  industrial  output  was  three 
times  what  it  had  been  in  1940.  Among  the  industries  of  Byelorussia,  plants 
producing  high-class  agricultural  machinery  are  prominent. 

The  republic  also  contains  timber  works;  a  match  factory  in  Borisov; 
building  materials,  machine,  pre-fabricated  house  construction,  glass- 
blowing  and  other  factories;  canneries,  creameries  and  other  food  in¬ 
dustries  ;  chemical,  textiles,  artificial-silk,  flax-spinning  and  leather  works. 

An  automobile  and  tractor  industry,  non-existent  before  the  Second 
World  War,  produced  15,500  25-ton  tip-lorries  in  1957.  Cement  output, 
33,000  tons  in  1913  and  200,000  tons  in  1940,  was  537,000  tons  in  1957. 
Leather  footwear  output,  9-8m.  pairs  in  1940,  was  14-3m.  pairs  in  1957. 
Linen  fabrics,  16-8m.  metres  in  1940;  38-6m.  in  1957;  woollens,  268,000 
metres  in  1940;  4-2m.  in  1957. 

Pdrticular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  development  of  the  peat 
industry  with  a  view  to  making  Byelorussia  as  far  as  possible  self-supporting 
in  fuel,  and  in  1939  local  peat  provided  67'5%  of  her  total  requirements  of 
fuel.  More  than  200  modern  pea4  works  were  in  operation  in  1950.  Total 
output  in  1957  was  8'9m.  tons. 

There  are  also  rich  deposits  of  rock  salt.  In  1951  the  first  sugar  refinery 
in  Byelorussia  was  opened  in  Grodno. 
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Output  of  electricity  in  1957  was  2,415m.  kwh.  (508m.  in  1940).  New 
power-plants  have  been  built  in  Baranovichi,  Grodno,  Molodeohno  and  Lida. 

The  number  of  industrial  and  office  workers  at  the  end  of  1957  was 
1,521,000,  of  whom  460,000  were  in  industry. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  There  are  6,400  km  of  railways,  66,639  km  of 
motor  roads  and  3,500  km  of  navigable  waterways. 

Books  of  Reference 

Kovalevski,  G.  T.,  and  Rakov,  T.  G.  (ed.),  Byelorusskaya  S.S.R.,  an  outline  of  her  economic 

geography.  Minsk,  1953 

Vakar,  N.  P.,  Belorussia.  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1956.—^  Bibliographical  Guide  to  Belo- 

russia.  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1956 

AZERBAIJAN 

Azabbaijchan  Soviet  Sotsiaeistik  Rbspublikasy 

The  ‘Mussavat’  (Nationalist)  party,  which  dominated  the  National 
Council  or  Constituent  Assembly  of  the  Tartars,  declared  the  hidependenoe 
of  Azerbaijan  on  28  May  1918,  with  a  capital,  first  at  Ganja  (Ehzavetpol) 
and  later  at  Baku.  On  28  April  1920  Azerbaijan  was  proclaimed  a  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic.  With  Georgia  and  Armenia  it  formed  the  Trans¬ 
caucasian  Soviet  Federal  Socialist  Republic.  In  1936  it  assumed  the 
status  of  one  of  the  Union  (constituent)  republics  of  the  U.S.S.Pv. 

The  Supreme  Soviet,  elected  in  1955,  consists  of  310  deputies  (1  per 
10,000  population);  228  are  Communists  and  99  women. 

President,  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  I.  K.  Abdullayev. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  V.  Y.  Ahundov. 

First  Secretary,  Communist  Party.  I.  D.  Mustafayev. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Azerbaijan  covers  an  area  of  87,000  sq. 
km  and  has  a  population  (April  1966)  of  3-4m.  Its  capital  is  Baku.  Other 
important  towns  are  Kirovabad  and  Sumgait  (37,600  in  1966).  Nahi- 
chevan  (20,900)  is  the  capital  of  the  Autonomous  Republic  of  the  same  name. 
The  Republic  has  a  single  Council  of  National  Economy  for  its  whole  terri- 
tory. 

Azerbaijan  includes  the  Naliichevan  Autonomous  Republic  and  the 
Nagorno-Karabakh  Autonomous  Region.  Situated  in  the  eastern  area  of 
Transcaucasia,  it  is  protected  by  mountains  in  the  west  and  north  and 
washed  by  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  south  and  east.  Its  climate  is  inclined  to 
drought. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  population  are  Azerbaijan  Tiurks.  Other 
nationahties  are  Armenians,  Georgians  and  Russians. 

EDUCATION.  In  1957  there  were  642,000  pupils  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  29,900  children  attending  673  kindergartens.  There 
were  76  technical  colleges  with  28,600  students,  15  higher  educational 
institutions  with  34,600  students  (including  correspondence  students),  and 
a  state  university  at  Baku. 

The  Azerbaijan  Academy  of  Sciences  has  22  research  institutions  with 
987  research  workers.  In  1958  an  agricultural  academy  was  opened. 

HEALTH.  In  1958  there  were  8,100  doctors  and  23,000  hospital  beds. 
There  were  also  138  maternity  and  infant  welfare  centres,  300  permanent 
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creches  for  10,000  children,  about  2,000  rural  seasonal  creches  for  22,000 
children,  and  60  children’s  sanatoria. 

FINANCE  (in  Im.  roubles).  Estimate,  1950,  1,921 ;  1951,1,908;  1952, 
1,983;  1953,2,004;  1954,2,067;  1955,2,335;  1956,2,791. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  grain,  cotton, 
rice,  vine,  fruit,  vegetables,  tobacco  and  silk.  The  Mexican  rubber  plant 
grayule  has  been  acchmatized.  A  new  kind  of  high-yielding  winter  wheat 
has  been  produced  for  use  in-  mountainous  parts  of  the  repubhc. 

Livestock  on  1  Jan.  1958:  Cattle,  1,301,000;  pigs,  114,000;  sheep, 
3,945,000;  goats,  441,000.  Azerbaijan  has  a  valuaWe  breed  of  saddle 
horses.  Camels,  mules,  donkeys  and  buffaloes  are  used  as  draft  animals. 

The  crop  area  was  1,231,000  hectares  in  1957,  of  which  519,000  were 
under  wheat,  199,000  under  cotton,  181,000  under  fodder  crops,  about  90,000 
under  fruit  and  vines,  7,700  under  tobacco  and  6,827  under  tea  (output 
860  tons).  Output  of  grapes  in  1958  was  70,000  tons. 

Azerbaijan  is  being  converted  into  an  important  cotton-growing  and 
sub-tropical  base.  Gumbrin,  a  waste  material  in  oil  refining,  is  being 
used  as  a  fertilizer  on  the  cotton-fields.  It  has  also  been  tried  successfully 
on  tea,  wheat,  vegetables,  etc.,  in  various  parts  of  the  U.S.S.R.  On  the 
irrigated  land  crops  of  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  are  obtained.  Here, 
too,  rice  and  lucerne  are  cultivated,  and  in  the  mountain  valleys  there  are 
also  orchards,  vineyards  and  silk  cultures.  The  Azerbaijan  silkworm  is 
said  to  produce  twice  as  much  silk  as  the  Baghdad  silkworm. 

In  the  south  along  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  where  the  climate  is  more 
moist,  there  are  tea  plantations,  and  citrous  fruits  and  other  sub-tropical 
plants  are  grown. 

In  1941  a  scientific  research  institute  for  sub-tropical  research  was 
opened  to  develop  the  culture  of  sub-tropical  plants  in  Azerbaijan  and 
other  parts  of  Transcaucasia.  A  forestry  research  institute  was  opened  in 
1949. 

There  were  in  1957,  1,460  collective  farms,  which  are  serviced  by  105 
machine  and  tractor  stations.  There  are  65  state  farms,  17,400  tractors  and 
2,800  grain  combine  harvesters. 

INDUSTRY.  The  republic  is  rich  in  natural  resources:  Oil,  iron, 
aluminium,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  precious  metals,  sulphur  pyrites,  limestone 
and  salt. 

The  most  important  industry  is  the  oil  industry,  especially  in  the  Baku 
region.  The^  output  of  oil  was  22-2m.  metric  tons  in  1940  and  16m. 
metric  tons  in  1957.  The  largest  producing  area  lies  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  north  and  south  of  Baku,  where  the  largest  refineries 
are  located.  Other  wells  lie  west  of  Baku,  and  some  have  been  drilled  in 
the  Caspian  itself,  off  the  Apsheron  Peninsula.  The  northernmost  coastal 
field  is  at  Mahach  Kala.  West  of  this  is  the  large  Grozny  field,  and  still 
farther  west  is  the  Maikop  field.  Baku  is  connected  by  a  double  pipehne 
with  Batum  on  the  Black  Sea.  Mahach  Kala,  Grozny  and  Maikop  pipe 
their  product  to  Tuapse,  on  the  Black  Sea,  or  to  Trudovaya  in  the 
Eastern  Ukraine.  All  the  oilfields  have  been  electrified  and  are  now 
connected  with  the  town  of  Baku  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  new 
workers’  settlements  which  have  been  constructed  more  or  less  on  the 
American  type.  Azerbaijan  has  also  copper,  chemical,  cement  and  building 
material,  food,  timber,  salt,  textiles  and  fishing  industries.  427,000  tons  of 
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steel  were  produced  in  1967,  728,800  tons  of  cement,  85'9m.  metres  of  cotton 
fabrics,  6-6m.  pairs  of  leather  footwear,  1,141,700  tons  of  iron  ore. 

In  addition  to  Baku,  among  the  important  industrial  centres  are  Kirova¬ 
bad,  Nakha,  Stepanabad,  Nahiohevan,  Lenkoran. 

In  1957  electric  power  output  was  6,406m.  kwh.  Output  of  gas,  which 
began  in  1928  with  176m.  cu.  metres,  reached  3,402m.  in  1957.  Pipelines 
firom  Karadag  to  Baku  and  Sumgait  supply  gas  fuel  for  all  oil-cracking 
factories  and  most  engineering  works. 

Synthetic  rubber  works  (Sumgait),  tyre  works  and  a  worsted  combine 
(Baku)  and  a  large  textile  combine  (Mingechaur)  were  imder  construction  in 
1958. 

The  number  of  industrial  and  office  workers  in  1957  was  664,000,  and 
specialists  with  a  higher  education  numbered  58,800. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Railway  lines,  apart  from  narrow  gauge,  1,650 
km.  The  first  electrical  railway  (42  km)  in  the  U.S.S.R.  was  constructed  in 
Azerbaijan  in  1924 ;  in  1949,  27  km  was  added,  and  the  line  now  runs  Baku- 
Surakhany— Sabunchi-Buzovny-Baku.  The  capital  is  also  linked  by  rail 
■with  Tbilisi,  Erevan,  Derbent,  Julfa  and  Astara.  There  were,  in  1957^ 
11,286  km  of  roads. 


NAHICHEVAN  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 

REPUBLIC 

Area  5,500  sq.  km,  population  (April  1956)  129,000.  Capital,  Nahi- 
chevan.  This  territory,  on  the  borders  of  Turkey  and  Iran,  forms  part  or 
the  Azerbaidjan  S.S.R.  although  separate  from  it  by  the  territory  of  Soviet 
Armenia.  Its  population,  mainly  Azerbaijanis,  had  a  chequered  history  for 
1,500  years  imder  the  ancient  Persians,  Arabs,  Seljuk  Turks,  Mongols, 
Ottoman  Turks  and  modem  Persians  before  being  annexed  by  Russia  in 
1828.  On  9  Eeb.  1924  it  was  constituted  as  an  Autonomous  Republic  of 
Azerbaidjan. 

The  republic  has  silk,  clothing,  cotton,  canning,  meat-packing  and  other 
factories.  Nearly  70%  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  of  which  the 
main  branches  are  cotton  and  tobacco  growdng.  Emit  and  grapes  are  also 
produced  in  increasing  quantity. 

In  1957  there  were  75  primary  (4-year),  72  continuation  (7-year)  and 
42  secondary  (10-year)  schools  with  over  20,000  children.  Doctors  and 
trained  medical  personnel  numbered  1,050. 

Books  of  Reference 

Baddeley,  J.  F.,  The  Rugged  Flanks  of  Caucasus.  2  vols.  Oxford,  1941 
Tutaeff,  D.,  The  Soviet  Caucasus.  London,  1942 

Ziatkhan,  Adil  Khan,  Apergu  sur  rhistoire  fa  liit&ratUTe  et  la  politique  de  T Aeerbaijan.  BaJm, 
1919 


GEORGIA 

Sakaetvelos  Sabchota  Sotsialistxjbi  Rbspublica 

The  independence  of  the  Georgian  Social  Democratic  Republic  was 
declared  at  Tiflis  on  26  May  1918  by  the  National  Coimoil,  elected  by  the 
National  Assembly  of  Georgia  on  22  Nov.  1917.  The  independence  of 
Georgia  was  recognized  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  7  May  1920.  On  12  Feb. 
1921  a  rising  broke  out  in  Mingrelia,  Abhazia  and  Adjaria,  and  So'viet  troops 
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invaded  the  country,  which,  on  25  Feb.  1921,  was  proclaimed  the  Georgian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  At  the  first  Transcaucasian  Soviet  Congress, 
16  Dec.  1922,  Georgia,  together  with  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan,  united  to 
form  the  Transcaucasian  Soviet  Federal  Socialist  Republic,  and  a  federal 
constitution  was  adopted  and  published  16  Jan.  1923.  In  1936  the  Georgian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  became  one  of  the  constituent  republics  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and,  like  other  republics  of  the  Union,  adopted  a  new  constitution 
in  harmony  with  that  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Georgian  Soviet  Socialist  Republio  includes  the  Abhazian  A.S.S.R. 
(capital,  Suldiumi),  Adjarian  A.S.S.R.  (capital,  Batoumi),  South  Ossetian 
Autonomous  Region  (capital,  StaUniri). 

There  is  a  single  Council  of  National  Economy  for  the  whole  Republic. 

The  Supreme  Soviet,  elected  in  1959,  consists  of  368  deputies  (1  per 
10,000  population) ;  272  are  Communists  and  106  women. 

President,  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  M.  D.  Chubinidze. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  G.  D.  Djavakhishvili. 

First  Secretary,  Communist  Party.  V.  P.  Mzhavanadze. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Georgia  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
western  part  of  Transcaucasia  and  covers  an  area  of  69,700  sq.  km.  Its 
population  in  April  1956  was  officially  estimated  at  4m.  The  capital  is 
Tbilisi  (Tiflis).  Other  important  towns  are  Kutaisi,  Batoumi  (76,900  in 
1966),  Sukhumi  (60,900),  Rustavi  (52,800),  Poti  (42,500),  Gori  (33,100). 

Protected  from  the  north  by  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  receiving 
in  the  west  the  warm,  moist  winds  from  the  Black  Sea,  into  which  most  of 
its  rivers  flow,  Georgia  is  outstanding  for  its  fine,  warm  climate  and  its 
natural  wealth,  variety  and  beauty.  It  has  the  highest  snow-capped  peaks 
of  the  Caucasian  mountains.  Georgia  contains  valuable  sulphur  and  other 
medicinal  springs.  Georgians,  an  ancient  highly-cultured  people,  form  about 
two-thirds  of  the  population,  Armenians  10%  ;  others  include  Abhazians, 
Adjarians,  Ossetians,  Russians,  Ukrainians,  Greeks  and  Jews. 

EDUCATION.  In  1967-58  there  were  697,000  children  in  4,238  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools,  29,700  in  101  technical  schools  and  nearly 
40,000  students  in  19  higher  educational  institutions.  In  1951,  8-year  school 
attendance  was  made  compulsory  in  aU  rural  areas;  in  towns,  11  years’ 
education  is  usual.  In  Abastuman  there  is  an  astro-physical  observatory. 
In  1936  a  branch  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  formed  in 
Tbilisi,  and  in  Feb.  1941  a  Georgian  Academy  of  Sciences  was  opened,  which 
in  1957  had  37  institutions  Avith  scientific  staff  totalling  1,356.  In  1957  an 
Academy  of  Agricultural  Science  was  established.  The  state  university  and 
18  other  places  of  higher  education  had  41,700  students  in  1957.  In  1957, 
33,700  children  were  attending  564  kindergartens. 

HEALTH.  There  were  12,600  doctors  and  26,300  hospital  beds  in 
1957. 

FINANCE  (in  Im.  roubles).  Budget  estimates,  1961,  2,680;  1962, 

2,747;  1963,  2,693;  1954,  2,776;  1965,2,637;  1956,  2,899. 

AGRICULTURE.  There  are  3  main  agricultural  areas:  (1)  The 
moist  sub-tropical  area  along  the  Black  Sea  coast,  where  are  cultivated  tea, 
citrus  fruits  (lemons,  oranges,  mandarins,  etc.),  the  tung  tree  (which  yields 
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special  industrial  oils),  eucalyptus,  bamboo,  high-quality  tobacco  (Abkhazia 
takes  first  place  in  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  output  of  Turkish  tobacco);  (2) 
Imeretia  (the  Kutais  region),  where  the  chief  cultures  are  grapes  and  silk, 
and  (3)  Kakhetia,  along  the  Alazani  (a  tributary  of  the  Kura  River),  famed 
for  its  orchards  and  wines.  Land  (in  hectares)  imder  cultivation  (1957) 
included:  Tea,  64,800;  vineyards,  63,200;  tobacco,  13,800;  citrus  fruits, 
16,400;  orchards,  110,600;  wheat,  275,000;  maize,  377,000  (including 
67,000  for  fodder);  vegetables,  24,000;  industrial  crops,  39,000;  total 
cultivated  area,  894,000  hectares. 

In  1957  there  were  2,302  collective  farms  working  over  93%  of  all 
agricultural  land,  119  state  farms  working  over  6%  of  such  land,  and  96 
machine  and  tractor  stations.  In  the  Colchis  area  103,000  hectares  of 
extremely  rich  land  have  been  reclaimed.  There  are  320,400  hectares  of 
irrigated  land.  Tractors  numbered  9,800;  grain  combines,  1,400. 

Livestock  on  1  Jan.  1958:  Cattle,  1,416,000;  pigs,  579,000;  sheep  and 
goats,  1,943,000. 

In  1957,  214  rural  hydro-electric  stations  were  in  operation,  serving 
about  40%  collective  farms  and  90%  of  the  state  farms. 

Georgia  is  rich  in  forest  lands  where  fine  varieties  of  timber  are  grown. 
Area  covered  by  forests,  2-4m.  hectares. 

INDUSTRY.  The  most  important  mining  industry  of  Georgia  is  the 
exploitation  of  the  manganese  deposits,  the  richest  of  which  he  in  the  Chiatura 
region.  Manganese  deposits  in  Georgia  are  calculated  at  250m.  tons, 
distributed  over  an  area  of  140  sq.  km.  There  are  also  coal  seams,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  at  Tkvarcheh  (deposits  estimated  at  260m.  tons) 
and  Tkibuh  (deposits  of  80m.  tons).  Other  important  minerals  are  baryta, 
the  best  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  fire-resisting  and  other  clays,  diatomite  shale,  oil, 
agate,  marble,  cement,  alabaster,  iron  and  other  ores,  building  stone, 
arsenic,  molybdenum,  tungsten  and  mercury.  In  1941  a  goldfield  was 
discovered.  Output  of  coal  in  1957  was  2-97m.  tons  (626,000  in  1940). 

Since  the  Second  World  War  the  Transcaucasian  Metallurgical  Plant  has 
been  built  at  Rustavi  (near  Tbdisi)  and  a  motor  works  at  Kutaisi.  There 
are  modem  factories  for  processing  green  tea-leaves,  creameries  and 
breweries ;  Georgia  has  also  textile  and  sUk  industries. 

In  1957,  640,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  803,000  tons  of  steel,  705,000  tons  of 
rolled  metal  and  6,000  lorries  were  produced;  also  1,025,000  tons  of  cement, 
197,800  tons  of  mineral  fertilizer,  46-4m.  metres  of  cotton  fabrics,  8-lm. 
pairs  of  leather  footwear  and  19,600  tons  of  granulated  sugar. 

Georgia’s  fast  flowing  rivers  form  an  abundant  source  of  energy.  The 
most  powerful  electric  station  in  Transcaucasia  is  in  Georgia  on  the  river 
Kura,  the  Zemo-Avchal  hydro-electric  station  of  36,000  h.p.  Power  output 
in  1957  was  2,674m.  kwh.  (742m.  in  1940). 

Output  of  tea  in  1967  was  13,900  tons  and  wine  3-8m.  decalitres. 

There  were  816,000  industrial  and  office  workers  in  1957,  and  91,600 
specialists  with  a  higher  education  in  the  national  economy. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Length  of  railways  in  1957  was  1,330  km.  The 
trunk  line  leading  from  Batum  through  Tbihsi  to  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea 
has  several  narrow-gauge  branches  on  Georgian  territory  to  the  coalmines 
of  Tkibuli,  to  the  port  of  Poti,  to  the  manganese  mines  of  Chiaturi,  to  the 
mineral  springs  of  Borjom  and  the  health  resort  Bakuriani,  to  the  towns 
Signakh  and  Telavi,  in  Kakhetia,  and  to  the  Armenian  frontier,  across 
the  coalmine  district  of  Alaverdi.  The  last  branch  divides  in  Armenia, 
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going  on  the  one  side  to  Tabriz  in  Iran,  and  on  the  other  to  Erzerum  in 
Anatolia. 

A  railway  line  from  Akhal-Senaki  along  the  Black  Sea  coast,  through 
Sukhum  to  Tuapse,  was  completed  in  1946.  Over  200  km  of  main  lines 
have  been  electrified.  In  1957  there  were  16,900  km  of  motor  roads. 

The  Tbilisi  airport  has  been  reconstructed  and  is  now  used  for  scheduled 
jet  aircraft  (TU-104)  services. 

ABHAZIAN  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

Area  8,600  km,  population  (April  1956)  394,000.  Capital,  Sukhumi. 
This  area,  the  ancient  Colchis,  had  a  number  of  Greek  city-colonies  from  the 
6th  century  b.c.  onwards.  Erom  the  2nd  century  B.c.  onwards,  it  was  a 
prey  to  many  invaders — Romans,  Byzantines,  Arabs,  Ottoman  Turks- 
before  accepting  a  Russian  protectorate  in  1810.  However,  from  the  4th 
century  a.d.  a  West  Georgian  kingdom  was  established  by  the  Lazi  princes 
in  the  territory  (known  to  the  Romans  as  ‘Lazica’)  and  by  the  8th  century 
the  prevailing  language  was  Georgian  and  the  name  Abhazia.  On  4  March 
1921  a  congress  of  local  Soviets  proclaimed  it  a  Soviet  Republic,  and  its 
status  as  an  Autonomous  Republic,  within  Georgia,  was  confirmed  on  17 
April  1930. 

The  Abhazian  coast  (along  the  Black  Sea)  possesses  a  famous  chain  of 
health  resorts — Gagra,  Sukhumi,  Akhali-Afoni,  Gulripsha  and  Gudanta — 
sheltered  by  thickly  forested  mountains. 

The  Republic  has  coal,  electric  power,  building  materials  and  light  in¬ 
dustries.  In  1957  there  were  227  collective  farms  and  16  state  farms:  main 
crops  are  tobacco,  tea,  grapes,  citrus  fruit,  oranges,  tangerines  and  lemons. 
Livestock,  1  Jan.  1958:  138,700  cattle,  65,700  pigs,  6,800  sheep,  50,900 
goats  and  13,800  horses. 

66,800  children  were  attending  445  schools  in  1957.  There  were  7 
technical  schools  and  colleges,  and  a  pedagogical  institute.  Doctors  num¬ 
bered  1,100  and  hospital  beds  2,500. 

ADJARIAN  AUTONOMOUS  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

Area  3,000  sq.  km.  Population  (April  1956)  238,000.  Capital,  Batumi. 
After  a  history  similar  to  that  of  Abhazia,  the  Adjars  fell  under  Turkish  rule 
in  the  17th  century,  and  were  annexed  to  Russia  (rejoining  Georgia)  after 
the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878.  On  16  June  1921  the  territory  was  constituted 
as  an  Autonomous  Republic  within  the  Georgian  S.S.R. 

The  Republic  specializes  in  subtropical  agricultural  products.  These 
include  tea  (6,032  hectares  planted  out  of  a  total  crop  area  of  18,100  hectares 
in  1957),  mandarines  and  lemons,  grapes,  bamboo,  eucalyptus,  etc.  Live¬ 
stock  breeding  for  meat  and  milk  is  expanding. 

There  are  shipyards  at  Batum,  modem  oil-refining  plant  (the  pipeline 
from  the  Baku  oilfields  ends  at  Batum),  food-processing  and  canning  fac¬ 
tories,  clothing,  building  materials,  drug  factories,  etc. 

Health  resorts  are:  Kobuleti,  Tsihis-Dari,  Batumi  on  the  coast  and 
Beshumi  in  the  hills.  The  subtropical  climate  and  flora,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  mountains  and  sea,  make  this  Republic  (like  Abhazia)  a  favourite 
holiday  country. 

In  1957  there  were  403  schools  with  45,700  pupils,  several  technical 
colleges,  a  pedagogical  institute  and  several  research  institutions.  There 
were  800  doctors  and  1,900  hospital  beds. 
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Books  of  Reference 

Allen,  W.  B.  D.,  A  History  of  the  Georgian  People.  London,  1933 

A-TEd^vUi,  Zourab,  The  Independence  of  Georgia  in  International  Politics,  191S-21.  London, 

Gvesiani,  G.  G.,  and  Klopotovsky,  B.  A.,  Gruzinskaya  S.S.R.  Moscow,  1955 
Luke,  Sir  Harry,  More  Moves  on  an  Eastern  Chequerboard.  London,  1935 
Tutaeff,  D,,  The  Soviet  Caucasus.  London,  1942 

"W artanoS,  Boris  ,Der  Kaukasus,  Land  des  Reichtums  und  der  Sagen,  Berne  1943 


ARMENIA 

Khaistakan  Sovietakan  Sotsialistika  Rbspublixa 

On  29  Nov.  1920  Armenia  was  proclaimed  a  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 
The  Armenian  Soviet  Government,  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Government, 
was  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of  Kars  (March  1921),  which  confirmed  the  Turkish 
possession  of  the  former  Government  of  Kars  and  of  the  Surmah  District  of 
the  Government  of  Erivan.  Erom  1922  to  1936  it  formed  part  of  the 
Transcaucasian  Soviet  Federal  Socialist  Republic.  In  1936  Armenia  was 
proclaimed  a  constituent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Supreme  Soviet,  elected  in  1959,  consists  of  300  deputies  (1  per 
5,000  population) ;  204  are  Communists  and  97  women. 

President,  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  S.  M.  Arushanyan. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  A.  E.  Kochinyan. 

First  Secretary,  Communist  Party.  S.  A.  Tovmasyan. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Armenia  covers  an  area  of  29,800  sq. 
km.  It  is  bounded  in  the  north  by  Georgia,  in  the  east  by  Azerbaijan  and  in 
the  south  and  east  by  Turkey  and  Iran.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country 
with  but  little  forest  land,  has  many  turbulent  rivers  and  a  highly  fertile 
soil,  but  subject  to  drought.  In  April  1956  the  population  was,  according 
to  official  estimates,  l-6m.  About  85%  of  the  population  are  Armenians, 
the  rest  are  Turks,  Georgians,  Russians,  Kurds,  Azerbaijanians,  Persians 
and  Jews.  The  capital  is  Erevan.  Other  larger  towns  are  Leninakan  and 
Kirovakan  (40,700  in  1956).  There  is  a  single  Council  of  National  Economy 
for  the  whole  Republic. 

EDUCATION.  In  1957  there  were  289,800  pupils  in  1,199  primary, 
secondary  and  special  schools;  39  technical  colleges  with  14,700  students; 
11  higher  educational  institutions  with  20,400  students  (including  correspon¬ 
dence  students).  In  1952  there  were  16  schools  of  music,  3  conservatoires 
and  schools  of  art  and  dramatic  art.  Erevan  houses  the  Armenian  Academy 
of  Sciences,  43  scientific  institutes,  a  medical  institute  and  other  technical 
colleges,  and  a  state  university.  Twenty -seven  learned  institutions  with  709 
scientific  staff  are  under  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  scientific  workers  totalled 
3,000  in  1957. 

In  1957  there  were  311  kindergartens  (16,700  children). 

HEALTH.  In  1947  there  were  62  hospitals  with  3,983  beds  in  urban 
areas;  in  rural  areas,  41  hospitals  and  about  100  maternity  centres. 

There  were  5  sanatoria  with  600  beds,  2  children’s  santaoria  with  160 
beds,  and  many  anti-malaria  and  other  health  stations.  In  1957  there 
were  3,700  doctors  and  10,800  hospital  beds. 

Armenia  has  some  very  fine  health  resorts ;  the  mineral  waters  of  Arani, 
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4,100  ft  above  sea-level,  are  similar  to  those  of  Wiesbaden.  The  mineral 
springs  of  Djermuk  are  similar  to  those  of  Karlovy  Vary  (Carlsbad). 

FINANCE.  Budget  estimates  (in  Im.  roubles),  1950,  1,115;  1951, 
1,158;  1952,  1,273;  1953,  1,214;  1954,  revenue,  1,232;  expenditure, 
1,226;  1965,  1,206;  1956,  1,336. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  chief  agricultural  area  is  the  valley  of  the 
Arax  and  the  area  around  Erevan.  Here  there  are  considerable  cotton 
plantations  as  well  as  orchards  and  vineries.  Sub-tropical  plants,  such  as 
almonds  and  figs,  are  also  grown.  Olive  groves  and  pomegranate  planta¬ 
tions  occupy  large  areas;  experiments  are  being  made  to  naturalize  cork 
■oak.  In  the  mountainous  areas  the  chief  pursuit  is  livestock-raising. 
In  1957  the  total  cultivated  area  of  Armenia  amounted  to  549,000  hectares, 
of  which  206,000  were  under  wheat,  21,500  under  potatoes,  20,400  under 
fruit,  22,000  under  grapes,  18,000  under  maize,  14,600  under  cotton,  8,000 
under  tobacco  and  4,000  under  sugar  beet. 

Area  of  irrigated  land  in  Armenia  in  1967  was  216,000  hectares,  and  the 
total  length  of  canals  and  irrigation  systems  is  over  10,000  km.  A  reservoir 
with  a  capacity  of  100m.  cu.  metres  and  a  land-reclamation  scheme  in  the 
marsh  lands  of  the  Arax  Dayan  steppes  were  under  construction  in  1949. 
One  of  the  earliest  irrigation  plants  is  the  Shirak  Lenin  Canal,  22  km  long, 
completed  in  1925.  Among  the  more  important  of  the  canals  are  the  Stalin 
Canal,  irrigating  28,700  hectares,  the  Sardarabad,  irrigating  22,900  hectares, 
the  Mikoyan  Canal  in  the  Spitak  region,  irrigating  2,300  hectares,  and  the 
Kamarhn  irrigation  works,  which  has  brought  2,079  hectares  of  land  under 
tillage. 

Some  99-7%  of  the  Armenian  peasantry  belong  to  the  859  collective 
farms,  and  these  together  with  the  60  state  farms  tdl  99-9%  of  the  total 
cultivated  area.  In  1957  there  were  62  machine  and  tractor  stations.  Live¬ 
stock  on  1  Jan.  1958  included  110,000  pigs,  611,000  cattle  and  1,853,000 
■sheep  and  goats.  87%  of  the  state  farms  and  85%  of  the  collective  farms 
had  been  electrified  by  1958.  There  were  5,700  tractors  and  1,000  grain 
■combines  in  1957. 

INDUSTRY.  Armenia  contains  large  deposits  of  copper,  zinc,  alu¬ 
minium,  molybdenum  and  other  metals.  It  is  also  rich  in  marble,  granite, 
cement  and  other  building  materials.  The  mining  of  these  minerals  is 
becoming  more  and  more  important.  Among  other  industries  are  the 
chemical,  producing  chiefiy  synthetic  rubber  and  fertihzers  and  the  extraction 
and  processing  of  building  materials  such  as  cement,  pumice-stone,  tuffs, 
marble,  volcanic  basalt  and  fireproof  clay,  ginning-  and  textile-mills,  carpet 
weavmg,  food,  including  wine-making,  fruit,  meat-canning  and  creameries. 
Machine-tool  and  electrical  engineering  works  have  also  been  established. 
Among  the  industrial  centres  are  Erevan,  Leninakan,  Alaverdi,  Kafan, 
Kirovakan,  Daval,  Megri  and  Oktemberyan.  Output  of  electricity  in  1957 
was  2,433m.  kwh.  A  chain  (‘cascade’)  of  8  hydro-electric  stations  on  the 
river  Razdan,  as  it  falls  about  3,300  ft  from  the  mountain  lake  Sevan  to  its 
junction  with  the  Arax  is  under  construction. 

In  1957  there  were  produced  231,000  tons  of  cement,  190,400  tons  of 
mineral  fertilizers,  60'2m.  metres  of  cotton  fabrics,  9,400  tons  of  granulated 
sugar  and  l'5m.  decalitres  of  wine. 

There  were  347,000  industrial  and  office  workers  and  32,500  specialists 
with  a  higher  education  working  in  the  national  economy. 
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COMMUNICATIONS.  Length  of  railways  in  1947,  461  km;  motor 
roads,  7,460  km;  airlines,  670  km. 

Books  of  Reference 

Kouyoiimdjian,  M.  G.,  A  Comprehensive  Dictionary  Armenian-English.  Cairo,  1951 
MissaJdan,  J.,  A  Searchlight  on  the  Armenian  Question^  1878-1950,  Boston,  Mass.,  1950 
Nansen,  Fridtjof,  Armenia  and  the  Near  East.  London,  1928 
Shaginyan,  M.,  A  Journey  Through  Soviet  Armenia.  Moscow  (English  ed.  1954) 


MOLDAVIAN  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

Resptjblika  Sovietike  Sochiaustb  Moldovenyaske 

The  Moldavian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  capital  Kishinev,  was  formed 
by  the  union  of  part  of  the  former  Moldavian  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  (organized  12  Oct.  1924),  formerly  included  in  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  and  the  areas  of  Bessarabia  (ceded  by  Rumania  to 
the  U.S.S.R.,  28  June  1940)  with  a  mainly  Moldavian  population.  As  from 
2  Aug.  1940  the  M.S.S.R.  includes  the  following  regions  of  the  former 
Moldavian  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic :  Grigoriopol,  Dubossarsk, 
Kamensk,  Rybnitz,  Slobedzeisk  and  Tiraspol,  and  the  following  districts  of 
Bessarabia;  Beltsk,  Bender,  Kagulsk,  Kishinev,  Orgeev  and  Sorok. 

The  Supreme  Soviet,  elected  in  1969,  consists  of  281  deputies  (1  per 
10,000  population);  180  are  Communists  and  104  women. 

President,  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  I.  S.  Koditsa. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  A.  F.  Diorditsa 

First  Secretary,  Communist  Party.  Z.  T.  Serdyuk. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  is  33,700  sq.  km.  In  April 
1956  the  population  was  estimated  at  2-7m.,  of  whom  70%  are  Moldavians. 
The  rest  are  Ukrainians,  Russians,  Jews,  Bulgarians  and  others.  Apart 
from  Kishinev,  larger  towns  (with  population  in  1966)  are  Beltsy  (61,000), 
Tiraspol,  (48,900)  and  Bendery  (37,900). 

There  is  a  single  Council  of  National  Economy  for  the  whole  Republic. 

EDUCATION.  In  1957  there  were  438,000  children  in  primary, 
secondary  and  special  schools,  16,900  students  in  technical  colleges  and 
17,000  students  in  higher  educational  institutions.  There  is  a  state 
university  as  well  as  7  other  institutes  of  higher  education.  There  is  a 
branch  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  26  learned  institutions 
with  1,500  scientific  staff.  In  1955  there  were  8,911  children  attending  176 
kindergartens. 

Newspapers  (1957).  There  were  106  newspapers,  of  which  61  were  in  the 
Moldavian  language. 

HEALTH.  Moldavia  has  800  medical  centres,  many  district  hospitals, 
a  state  medical  institute  and  9  medical  schools  with  over  2,600  students. 
Doctors  in  1957  numbered  3,300;  hospital  beds  17,500. 

FINANCE.  Budget  estimates  (in  Im.  roubles),  1950,  1,065;  1951, 
1,163;  1952,  1,162;  1953,  revenue,  1,286,  expenditure,  1,269;  1954,  1,416; 
1955,1,315;  1956,1,416. 
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AGRICULTURE.  In  1967  the  782  collective  farms  embraced  98% 
of  the  peasant  households.  There  were  76  machine  and  tractor  stations  and 
65  state  farms.  About  76%  of  all  farm  work  is  mechanized.  Livestock 
included  (1  Jan.  1958)  664,000  cattle,  896,000  pigs,  1,947,000  sheep  and 
78,000  goats.  There  were  19,200  tractors  and  3,300  combine  harvesters. 

After  the  cession  of  Bessarabia  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  landless  Bessarabian 
peasants  and  those  with  very  little  land  were  granted  over  250,000  hectares 
(about  625,000  acres)  of  land,  mainly  the  former  property  of  the  big  landed 
estate  owners.  In  1945  the  area  under  cultivation  in  Moldavia  was  l-9m. 
hectares,  80%  of  which  was  under  grain  (wheat,  maize  and  barley)  and  over 
10%  under  industrial  plants  (sunflower,  sugar  beet,  tobacco,  soya  and 
hemp);  in  1957  the  sown  area  was  1,927,000  hectares  (546,000  under  wheat; 
504,000  under  maize  for  grain;  228,000  under  sunflower;  62,800  under 
sugar  beet;  56,800  under  potatoes ;  52,200  under  vegetables;  243,000  under 
vines  and  fruit;  318,000  under  fodder  crops,  including  maize). 

Bessarabia  has  an  equable  climate  and  very  fertile  soil.  In  1957  it 
contained  nearly  one-third  of  the  vineyards  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Bessarabia  is 
also  rich  in  fish  in  the  south;  sturgeon,  mackerel,  brill. 

INDUSTRY.  There  are  canning  plants,  wine-making  plants,  wood¬ 
working  and  metallurgical  factories,  a  factory  of  ferro-concrete  building 
materials,  and  footwear  and  textile  plants.  Moldavia  takes  second  place  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  production  of  wine  and  tobacco,  third  in  food-canning. 
Power  ou^ut  in  1957  was  376-7m.  kwh.  Production  in  1957  includeTd 
4-14m.  pairs  of  leather  footwear,  72,000  tons  of  granulated  sugar,  297m. 
tins  of  preserves  and  14-3m.  decalitres  of  wine.  Meat  and  dairy  produce 
are  rapidly  expanding  food  industries. 

There  are  lignite,  phosphorites,  gypsum  and  valuable  building  materials. 

In  1967  there  were  407,000  industrial  and  office  workers  and  23,500 
specialists  with  a  higher  education  working  in  the  national  economy. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Length  of  railways,  1,200  km.  There  is  direct 
air  communication  with  Leningrad,  Moscow,  Kiev,  Lvov  and  across  the 
Black  Sea. 


ESTONIA 

EbSTI  NoIJKOGtrDE  SOTSIALISTLIX  VABAEnK 

Estonia  was  an  independent  republic  from  1918  to  1940.  The  secret 
protocol  of  the  Soviet-German  agreement  of  23  Aug.  1939  assigned  Estonia 
to  the  Soviet  sphere  of  interest.  An  ultimatum  (16  June  1940)  led  to  the 
formation  of  a,  government  acceptable  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  applied  for 
Estonia’s  adi^sion  to  the  Soviet  Union ;  this  was  effected  by  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  on  6  Aug.  The  incorporation  has  been  accorded  de  facto 
recognition  by  the  British  Government,  but  not  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
which  continues  to  recognize  the  Estonian  diplomatic  and  consular  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  U.S. 

The  Supreme  Soviet,  elected  in  1969,  consists  of  125  deputies  (1  per 
10,000  population);  85  are  Communists  and  41  women. 

President,  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  I.  G.  Eichfeld. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  A.  A.  Miiurisepp. 

First  Secretary,  Communist  Party.  I.  G.  Kebin. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  45,100  sq.  km;  population,  ITm. 
(April  1966).  The  capital  is  Tallinn.  Other  larger  towns  (with  population 
in  1956)  are  Tartu  (70,400),  Pamu  (36,300),  Narva  (21,300).  In  the  shale 
mining  and  refining  districts  some  new  towns  have  been  built,  including 
Kohtla-Jarve,  Johvi,  Ahtme  and  Sompa.  There  is  a  single  Council  of 
National  Economy  for  the  whole  Republic. 

The  latest  available  rehgious  statistics  give  about  888,000  Protestants 
(nearly  aU  Lutherans),  213,000  Greek  Orthodox  and  2,000  Roman  Catholics. 

EDUCATION.  In  1967  there  were  641  primary,  459  continuation  and 
107  secondary  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  primary,  secondary  and 
special  schools  was  168,000.  There  were  12,000  students  in  6  higher  educa¬ 
tional  establishments,  and  13,700  students  in  44  teolmical  colleges.  The 
Tartu  (Dorpat)  University  (foimded  in  1632),  together  with  6  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutes,  had,  in  1955,  8,400  students;  the  Lutheran  theological 
faculty  has  been  abolished. 

The  Estonian  Academy  of  Sciences  founded  in  1946,  has  16  institutions 
with  335  scientific  staff;  another  1,650  scientists  are  working  in  other  insti¬ 
tutions.  There  are  also  an  agricultural  academy,  an  academy  of  arts  and 
a  teachers’  training  college.  In  1955  there  were  8,046  children  attending 
170  kindergartens. 

HEALTH.  In  1957  there  were  2,500  doctors  and  10,500  hospital  beds. 

FINANCE.  Budget  estimates  (in  Im.  roubles),  1960,  1,020;  1951, 
1,095;  1952,1,059;  1953,1,101;  1954,  revenue,  1,180;  expenditure,  1,179  ; 
1955,1,161;  1956,  1,280. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture  and  dairy  farming  are  the  chief  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  total  area  (in  1,000  hectares)  in  1938  was  about  4,316,  divided  as 
foUows:  Forest  land,  926  (21-4%);  fields,  1,073  (24-9%);  meadows,  8,741 
(20-3%);  pastures,  710  (16-4%);  untUIable  land,  601  (13-9%),  and  a  peat 
bog,  132.  The  arable  area  has  been  increased  to  2-3m.  hectares  in  1955 
through  the  reclamation  of  swamps,  marshes  and  waste  land.  The  chief 
crops  are  rye,  oats  and  barley.  Area  under  cultivation  was  697,000  hectares 
in  1913,  918,000  hectares  in  1940  and  751,000  hectares  in  1957  (of  which 
93,000  hectares  were  under  potatoes,  68,000  hectares  under  wheat,  248,000 
hectares  under  other  grains  and  335,000  under  fodder  crops).  Collective 
farms  numbered  876  in  1957,  with  110  state  farms  and  60  machine  and 
tractor  stations,  with  9,600  tractors  and  1,500  grain  combines.  In  1958, 
443  collective  farms  were  receiving  electric  power. 

In  1939  Estonia  had  706,000  head  of  cattle,  695,700  sheep,  442,000  pigs, 
218,600  horses  and  1,991,030  poultry.  On  1  Jan.  1958  there  were  439,000 
head  of  cattle,  236,000  sheep  and  408,000  pigs. 

In  1938  there  were  in  Estonia  277  dairy  factories,  of  which  88-4%  were 
co-operative.  Butter  was  the  chief  article  of  export. 

Some  22%  of  her  territory  is  covered  by  forests  which  provide  good 
material  for  its  saw-mills,  furniture,  match  and  pulp  industries,  as  well  as 
wood  fuel.  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  80,000  hectares  have  been  newly 
afforested.  Estonia  also  has  a  highly  developed  textile  industry. 

Estonia  has  rich  high-quahty  shale  deposits  (particularly  in  the  north¬ 
east)  which  are  estimated  at  3,700m.  tons.  Shale  output  was  l-9m.  tons  in 
1940  and  8-3m.  in  1967.  Gas  output  (from  shale  and  coal)  increased  in  the 
same  years  from  l-7m.  cu.  metres  to  408m.  A  factory  for  the  production  of 
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gas  from  shale  and  a  pipeline  (208  km  long)  from  Kokhtla-Jarve  supplies 
shale  gas  to  Leningrad  and  TaUinn.  Estonian  factories  are  now  turning 
out  agricultural  and  peat-digging  machines,  complex  control  and  measuring 
instruments.  The  ‘Volta’  factory  in  Tallinn  produces  electric  motors. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  TaUinn,  phosphorites  have  been  found,  and  in 
1947  a  plant  for  refining  and  for  the  production  of  superphosphates  was 
started.  Estonia  also  contains  valuable  peat  deposits,  and  some  of  her 
electrical  stations  work  on  peat.  A  hydro-electric  station  was  erected  in 
1965  on  the  Narva.  There  are  200  rural  electric  stations.  Output  of  mineral 
fertilizers  in  1967  was  332,000  tons;  cement,  98,000  tons;  paper,  85,200 
tons;  peat,  371,000  tons;  electric  power,  1,094m.  kwh.;  cotton  fabrics, 
100m.  metres;  leather  footwear,  2'3m.  pairs. 

In  1957  there  were  389,000  industrial  and  ofiBce  workers  and  19,200 
specialists  with  a  higher  education  engaged  in  the  national  economy. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Length  of  main  railways  1,388  km,  of  secondary 
lines  693  km.  Estonia  has  20  ports,  but  Tallinn  handles  four-fifths  of  the 
total  sea-going  transport.  Inland  waterways  total  700  km.  Airlines  link 
Tallinn  with  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Riga  and  the  Estonian  islands. 


Books  of  Reference 

Druzhinin,  V.,  Soviet  Estonia.  Moscow,  1963  (in  English) 

Estonia.  Basic  facts  on  geography,  history  and  economy.  Stockholm,  1948 

Jackson,  J.  H.,  Estonia.  London,  1948 

Kareda,  B.,  Estonia  in  the  Soviet  Grip.  London,  1949 

Kruus,  Prof.  H.,  Grundriss  der  Oeschichte  des  Estnischen  Volkes.  Tartu,  1932  fPrench  ed 
Paris,  1937)  ’’ 

Pranspill,  A.,  Estonian  Anthology.  Milford,  Conn.,  1967 

Sharkov,  V.  A.,  Sovietskaia  Estonia,  an  economic  geography.  Moscow,  1953.  (In  Russian) 
Silvet,  ,1.,  Inglise-eesti  sonaraamat.  Vadstena,  1949 

^oods,  E.  Q-.,  The  Baltic  Region:  A  Study  in  Physical  and  Human  Geography.  London, 


LATVIA 


Latvijas  Padomju  Socialistiska  Republika 


Latvia  was  an  independent  republic  from  1918  to  1940.  The  secret 
protocol  of  the  Soviet-German  agreement  of  23  Aug.  1939  assigned  Latvia 
to  the  Soviet  sphere  of  interest.  An  ultimatum  (16  June  1940)  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  government  acceptable  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  apphed  for 
Latvia  s  admission  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  22  July ;  this  was  effected  by 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  5  Aug.  The  incorporation  has  been  accorded 
de  facto  recognition  by  the  British  Government,  but  not  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  which  continues  to  recognize  the  Latvian  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives  in  the  U.S. 

The  former  administrative  districts  and  parish  coimcOs  were  abolished 
in  1949  and  replaced  by  soviets  elected  in  45  districts  (covering  686  rural 
areas),  in  the  countryside,  and  83  towns  and  urban  settlements  (6  directly 
electing  to  the  Supreme  Soviet). 

The  Supreme  Soviet,  elected  in  1959,  consists  of  200  deputies  (1  per 
10,000  population);  161  are  Communists  and  62  women. 


President,  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  K.  M.  Ozolin. 
Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  V.  T.  Latsis. 

First  Secretary,  Communist  Party.  Y.  E.  Kalnberzin. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Latvia  has  a  total  area  of  63,700  sq.  km 
(25,200  sq.  miles).  The  coastUne  is  307  statute  miles.  Population,  April 
1956,  2m.  There  is  a  single  Council  of  National  Economy  for  the  whole 
Republic. 

The  chief  town  is  Riga  (the  capital);  1956  population  of  other  principal 
towns:  Liepaja  (Libau),  68,800;  Daugavpils  (Dvinsk),  58,600;  Jelgava 
(Mitau),  31,700;  Ventspils  (Windau),  26,200. 

The  latest  available  religious  statistics  enumerate  l-07m.  Protestants 
(nearly  aU  Lutherans),  479,000  Roman  Cathohcs  and  212,000  Greek  Orthodox. 

EDUCATION.  During  the  year  1938-39  there  were  1,896  elementary 
schools  in  Latvia,  with  229,825  pupils  and  9,394  teachers.  In  the  114 
secondary  schools,  2,503  teachers  taught  25,225  pupils. 

The  Riga  Polytechnic  was  in  1919  raised  to  be  the  Latvian  University. 

There  wore,  in  1967, 7  institutions  of  higher  education  with  9,900  students, 
and  41  technical  colleges  with  9,600  students. 

In  1957  there  were  1,274  primary  and  continuation  schools  and  240 
secondary  schools,  with  a  total  of  293,000  children;  13,100  children  attended 
241  kindergartens.  Nine  places  of  higher  education  had  18,200  students, 
64  technical  colleges  had  23,900  students;  there  were  also  21  music  and  arts 
schools,  3  teachers’  training  colleges  and  an  agricultural  academy.  In 
1946  an  Academy  of  Sciences  was  opened  which  in  1967  had  19  research 
institutes  and  a  staff  of  629  scientific  workers;  there  were  3,000  scientific 
workers  in  all. 

HEALTH.  There  were  4,600  doctors  and  20,100  hospital  beds  in  1957. 

FINANCE.  Budget  estimates  (in  Im.  roubles),  1950,  1,500;  1951, 
revenue,  1,428;  expenditure,  1,406;  1952,  1,416;  1953,  1,640;  1954, 

1,654;  1955,  1,656;  1956,  revenue,  1,897 ;  expenditure,  1,865. 

AGRICULTURE.  Latvia  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  but  an 
increasing  number  of  people  are  passing  from  agricultural  to  industrial  fife. 

Latvian  forest  lands,  state  and  private  (1,727,000  hectares),  produced  in 
1937-38,  3,439,256  cu.  metres  of  timber  (firewood,  2,188,076  cu.  metres). 

Cattle-breeding  and  dairy  farming  are  the  chief  agricultural  occupations. 
Oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes  and  flax  are  the  main  crops.  Butter  and  timber 
were  the  chief  exports  before  the  war.  The  area  under  cultivation  in  1957 
was  1,488,000  hectares  (109,000  wheat,  454,000  other  grains,  152,000 
potatoes,  61,000  industrial  crops,  23,500  vegetables,  689,000  fodder  crops). 

.After  the  estabhshment  of  the  Soviet  regime,  about  960,000  hectares 
were  distributed  among  the  landless  peasants  or  those  with  very  small 
holdings.  In  1957  there  were  128  state  farms,  93  machine  and  tractor  stations 
and  500  horse-hiring  stations.  In  1962  about  98%  of  peasant  farms  had 
combined  to  form  1,500  collective  farms  (reduced  by  amalgamation  to  1,259 
by  1958),  many  of  which  had  anciUaries  for  breeding  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry, 
and  100  farms  have  studs  for  race-horses.  By  the  end  of  1956,  about  75%  of 
agricultural  work  had  been  mechanized.  In  1957  there  were  16,900  tractors 
and  1,900  grain  combine  harvesters. 

Livestock  (26  June  1939):  Horses,  414,470;  cattle,  1,271,730;  sheep, 
1,469,570;  pigs,  891,470;  poultry,  4,729,120;  beehives,  222,460.  OnlJan. 
1958  there  were  811,000  cattle,  535,000  sheep  and  goats,  and  676,000  pigs. 

INDUSTRY.  By  1949  over  1,600  industrial  enterprises  had  been 
restored,  including  the  3  largest  textile  plants,  the  Kegum  hydro-electric 
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station,  the  Riga  electrical  heat  and  power  plant  and  53  smaller  urban  and 
rural  electric  stations.  Output  in  1957  included  86,800  tons  of  steel, 
120,500  tons  of  rolled  metal,  415,000  tons  of  cement,  308,000  tons  of  mineral 
fertilizers,  47-lm.  metres  of  cotton  fabrics,  8-8m.  metres  of  linen  fabrics,  d-5m. 
pairs  of  leather  footwear;  97,400  tons  of  granulated  sugar;  woollens,  7-lm. 
metres;  silks,  10m.  metres;  fish  catch,  83,100  tons  (1940,  12,400  tons). 

Electrical  engineering,  shipbuilding  and  railway  wagon  building  indus¬ 
tries  are  being  developed.  Electric  power  output  in  1967  was  l,211-6m.  kwh.; 
radio  sets,  485,000;  paper,  68,300  tons;  peat,  1,671,000  tons. 

The  peat  deposits  extend  over  646,000  hectares  or  about  10%  of  the  total 
area,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  deposits  of  peat  are  3— 4milUard  tons. 
There  are  also  gypsum  deposits ;  amber  is  frequently  found  in  the  coastal 
districts. 

In  1957  industrial  and  office  workers  numbered  635,000  and  32,200 
specialists  with  a  higher  education  were  employed  in  the  national  economy. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1957  the  length  of  railways  was  3,100  km, 
and  motor  roads,  26,000  km.  In  1957  there  were  286  bus  lines,  covering 
20,000  km.  Riga  is  the  largest  port  in  the  Baltic  after  Leningrad.  Liepaja 
has  been  converted  into  a  naval  base;  commercial  shipping  is  excluded  from 
the  port. 

Books  of  Reference 

F.,  and  Arends,  P.,  LetUand,  Landschaft,  Volkslcben,  Baukunst  und  Museen.  Riga, 

Bilmanis,  A.,  A  History  of  Latvia.  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1961 

Brants,  K.,  and  Matthews,  W.  R.,  A  Latvian— English  Dictionary.  Riga,  1930 

Skujenicks,  M.,  Atlas  Statistique  de  la  LeUonie.  Riga,  1938 

Spekke,  A.,  History  of  Latvia.  Stockholm,  1961 

Urch,  R,  O.  Q.,  Latvia :  Country  and  People.  London,  1938 


LITHUANIA 


Libtuvas  Tabyu  Socialistine  Respubllka 

Lithuania  was  an  independent  repubUc  from  1918  to  1940.  The  secret 
protocol  of  the  Soviet-German  frontier  treaty  of  28  Sept.  1939  assigned 
the  greater  part  of  Lithuania  to  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence.  In  Oct.  1939 
the  province  and  city  of  Vilnius  (in  Polish  occupation  1920-39)  were  ceded 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  An  ultimatum  (16  June  1940)  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
government  acceptable  to  the  U.S.S.R.  A  ‘people’s  diet,’  elected  on  14-15 
July,  applied  for  Lithuania’s  admission  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  22  July, 
which  was  effected  by  decree  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  3  Aug.  and  included 
also  those  parts  of  Lithuania  which  had  been  reserved  for  inclusion  in  Ger¬ 
many.  This  incorporation  has  been  accorded  de  facto  recognition  by  the 
British  Government,  but  not  by  the  U.S.  Government,  which  continues  to 
recognize  the  Lithuanian  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  in  the  U.S. 

The  Supreme  Soviet,  elected  in  1969,  consists  of  209  deputies  (1  per 
15,000  population);  152  are  Communists  and  68  women. 

President,  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  Y.  I.  Paletskis. 

Ghuirman,  Council  of  Ministers.  M.  Y.  Shumauskas. 

First  Secretary,  Communist  Party.  A.  Y.  Snechkus. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  of  Lithuania  is  65,200  sq . 
km  and  the  population  (April  1966)  estimated  at  2-7m.  The  capital  is 
Vilmus  (Vilna).  Kaunas  (Kovno)  had  a  population  in  Jan.  1966  of  196,000. 
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Other  large  towns,  with  their  population  in  1956,  are  Klaipeda  (Memel), 
78,600;  Saulai  (Shavli),  61,000,  and  Panevezys  (Poneviej),  36,00.  7By  a 
decree  of  6  July  1950  divisions  of  ‘Uyezd’  and  ‘Volost’  (County  and  Rural 
District)  have  been  abolished,  and  replaced  by  the  administrative  structure 
general  in  the  U.S.S.R.:  83  districts  covering  the  countryside  and  81  smaller 
towns,  with  8  larger  towns  electing  direct  to  the  Lithuanian  Supreme  Soviet. 
There  is  a  single  Council  of  National  Economy  for  the  whole  Republic. 

The  latest  available  religious  statistics  enumerate  about  2,167,000 
Roman  Catholics,  117,000  Protestants  (half  of  them  Reformed  and  half 
Lutherans)  and  51,000  Greek  Orthodox. 

EDUCATION.  In  1957  there  were  421,000  children  in  primary, 
secondary  and  special  schools;  there  were  also  41  technical,  9  teachers’ 
training  and  3  commercial  schools,  and  2  pedagogical,  2  music  and  2  art 
institutes.  The  University  of  Vytautas  the  Great,  at  Kaunas,  was  opened 
on  16  Feb.  1922.  On  15  Jan.  1940  certain  faculties  were  transferred  to 
Vilnius  as  an  independent  institution  under  the  name  of  the  University  of 
Vilnius.  In  1941  a  Lithuanian  Academy  of  Sciences  was  opened.  In  1957 
there  were  12  higher  educational  institutions  (universities,  etc.)  with  24,600 
students ;  in  59  technical  colleges  of  all  kinds  there  were  22,800  students. 
The  Lithuanian  Academy  of  Sciences  had  14  institutions  with  a  total  scien¬ 
tific  staff  of  410.  1 1,000  children  in  1957  were  attending  266  kindergartens. 

HEALTH.  In  1957  there  were  4,200  doctors  and  18,300  hospital  beds. 

FINANCE.  Budget  estimates  (in  Im.  roubles),  1950,  1,353;  1961, 
1,530;  1962,  1,471;  1953,1,512;  1954,1,741;  1965,1,645;  1956,1,908. 

AGRICULTURE.  Lithuania  used  to  be  a  mainly  agricultural  country, 
but  since  1940  has  been  considerably  industrialized.  Of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion,  76-7%  before  1940  was  engaged  in  agriculture,  10%  in  commerce, 
industry  and  communications.  The  resources  of  the  country  consist  of 
timber  and  agricultural  produce.  Of  the  total  area,  49T%  is  arable  land, 
22-2%  meadow  and  pasture  land,  16-3%  forests  and  12-4%  unproductive 
lands.  In  1938  in  the  agricultural  territory  of  Lithuania,  2,742,630  hectares 
(about  6,674,296  acres),  there  were  produced  (in  metric  tons),  rye,  623,729 ; 
wheat,  261,284;  barley,  274,019;  oats,  420,002 ;  potatoes,  2,118,231 ;  flax 
fibre,  25,784. 

In  1967,  of  a  total  agricultural  area  of  3-9m.  hectares,  over  2m.  were 
under  crops,  including  229,000  under  potatoes,  149,000  under  wheat,  934,000 
imder  other  grains,  108,000  under  industrial  crops,  24,000  under  vegetables 
and  790,000  under  fodder  crops. 

On  1  Jan.  1958  there  were  1,028,000  cattle,  1,128,000  pigs,  459,000  sheep. 

Forests  cover  l,0Il»fl06  hectares  (about  2,646,384  acres).  70%  of  the 
forests  consist  of  needle-bearing  trees,  mostly  pines,  and  the  remainder  of 
leaf- bearing  trees. 

Between  1940  and  1947,  about  676,500  hectares  (about  l-4m.  acres) 
were  distributed  among  the  landless  and  poor  peasant  farmers.  In  1957, 
129  machine  and  tractor  stations,  17,400  tractors  and  2,800  grain  combines 
served  the  peasants;  there  were  2,028  collective  farms  and  124  state  farms. 
By  1957  practically  all  400,000  peasant  households  had  joined  collective 
farms. 

INDUSTRY.  Heavy  engineering,  shipbuilding  and  building  material 
industries  are  developing.  Industrial  output  included,  in  1957,  303,000  tons 
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of  cement,  14-lni.  metres  of  cotton  fabrics,  4-8m.  pairs  of  leather  footwear, 
47,500  tons  of  granulated  sugar;  9-5m.  metres  of  silks;  6-2m.  metres  of 
woollens,  and  6-3m.  metres  of  linen  fabrics. 

In  1957  the  output  of  electric  power  was  731m.  kwh.  and  peat,  1,874,000 
tons.  698,000  cu.  metres  of  sawn  timber  were  produced  and  44,700  tons 
of  paper. 

In  1957  there  were  578,000  industrial  and  office  workers  and  27,600 
specialists  with  a  higher  education  employed  in  the  national  economy. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Length  of  Railways,  2,100  km.  Vilnius  has  one 
of  the  largest  airports  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Books  of  Reference 

Chase,  T.  G.,  The  Story  of  Lithuania.  New  York,  1946 
Jurgela,  0.  R.,  History  of  the  Lithuanian  Nation.  New  York,  1948 

Pewtress,  H.  H.,  and  Gerikas,  T.,  Marlborough' s  English- Lithuanian  and  Lithuanian- English 
Dictionary.  London,  1939 


SOVIET  CENTRAL  ASIA 

Sebdnyata  Aziya 

Soviet  Central  Asia  embraces  the  Kazakh  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  the 
Uzbek  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc,  the  Turkmen  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
the  Tadzhik  Soviet  Socialist  Repubhc  and  the  Kirghiz  Soviet  Sociahst 
Repubhc. 

Turkestan  (by  which  name  part  of  this  territory  was  then  known)  was 
conquered  by  the  Russians  in  the  1860s.  In  1866  Tashkent  was  occupied 
and  in  1868  Samarkand,  and  subsequently  further  territory  was  conquered 
and  united  with  Russian  Turkestan.  In  the  1870s  Bokhara  was  subjugated, 
the  emir,  by  the  agreement  of  1873,  recognizing  the  suzer8.inty  of  Russia. 
In  the  same  year  Khiva  became  a  vassal  stats  to  Russia.  Until  1917  Rus¬ 
sian  Central  Asia  was  divided  pohticahy  into  the  Khanate  of  Khiva,  the 
Emirate  of  Bokhara  and  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Timkestan. 

In  the  summer  of  1919  the  authority  of  the  Soviet  Government  became 
definitely  estabhshed  in  these  regions.  The  Khan  of  Khiva  was  deposed 
in  leb.  1920,  and  a  People’s  Soviet  Republic  was  set  up,  the  medieval 
name  of  Khorezm  being  revived.  In  Aug.  1920  the  Emir  of  Bokhara 
suffered  the  same  fate,  and  a  similar  regime  was  set  up  in  Bokhara.  The 
former  Governor-Generalship  of  Turkestan  was  formally  constituted  an 
Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Repubhc  within  the  R.S.E.S.R.  on  11  Anril 
1921.  ^ 

In  the  autumn,  1924,  the  Congresses  of  the  Soviets  of  Turkestan,  Bokhara 
and  Khiva  Repubhcs  decided  to  redistribute  the  territories  of  these  repubhcs 
on  a  national  basis ;  at  the  same  time  Bokhara  and  Khiva  became  Socialist 
Repubhcs.  Later,  as  a  result  of  the  redistribution  completed  in  May  1926, 
the  new  states  of  Uzbekistan,  Turkmenistan  and  Tadzhikistan  and  several 
autonomous  regions  were  estabhshed.  The  remaining  districts  of  Turkestan 
populated  by  Kazakhs  were  united  with  Kazakhstan. 

Books  of  Reference 

Oaroe,  0.,  Soviet  Empire.  The  Turks  of  Central  Asia  and  Stalinism.  London.  196S 

Oarruthers,  D.,  Beyond  the  Caspian.  London,  1949 

Ooates,  W.  P.,  and  Z.  K.,  Soviets  in  Central  Asia.  London,  1951 

Davies,  R.  A.,  and  Steiger,  A.  J.,  Soviet  Asia.  London,  1943 

Hayit,  B.,  Turkestan  im  20.  Jahrhundert.  Darmstadt,  1966 
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KAZAKHSTAN 

Kazak  Sovtettik  Sotzialistik  Respublikasy 

On  26  Aug.  1920  Uralsk,  Turgai,  Akmolinsk  and  Semipalatinsk  provinces 
formed  the  Kazakh  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  within  the  R.S.F.S.R.  It  was 
made  a  constituent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  5  Dec.  1936.  To  this  republic 
were  added  the  parts  of  the  former  Governorship  of  Turkestan  inhabited 
by  a  majority  of  Kazakhs.  It  consists  of  the  following  regions  :  Akmolinsk, 
Aktyubinsk,  Alma-Ata,  Dzhambul,  East  Kazaklistan,  Guryev,  Karaganda, 
Kokchetav,  Kustanai,  Kzyl-Orda,  North  Kazakhstan,  Pavlodar,  Semi¬ 
palatinsk,  South  Kazakhstan,  Taldy-Kurgan,  West  Kazakhstan.  The 
capital  is  Ahna-Ata,  formerly  Vemy. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  R.S.F.S.R.,  on  the 
east  by  China,  on  the  north  by  the  R.S.F.S.R.  and  on  the  south  by  Uzbekistan 
and  Kirghizia. 

The  Supreme  Soviet,  elected  in  1959,  consists  of  450  deputies  (1  per 
17,000  population);  309  were  Communists  and  146  women. 

President,  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  Z.  A.  Tashenev. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  D.  A.  Kunaev. 

First  Secretary,  Communist  Party.  N.  I.  Beliayev. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  republic  is  2,756,000  sq. 
km.  It  is  the  next  in  size  to  the  R.S.F.S.R.,  is  far  larger  than  aU  the  other 
Central  Asian  Soviet  Republics  combined  and  stretches  nearly  3,000  km 
from  west  to  east  and  over  1,600  km  from  north  to  south.  Population 
(April  1956)  estimated  officially  at  8-5m.,  of  whom  1,706,150  live  in  urban 
areas.  The  Kazakhs  form  some  60%,  and  Russians  and  Ukrainians  together 
about  35%.  The  two  latter  inhabit  mainly  the  grain-raising  areas  along  the 
northern  border.  Of  the  rest,  most  are  Uzbeks  hving  in  the  extreme  south. 

The  capital  is  Alma-Ata;  other  large  towns  are  Karaganda,  Semipala¬ 
tinsk,  Chimkent  and  Petropavlovsk.  In  all  there  are  43  towns,  146  urban 
settlements  and  192  rural  districts. 

There  are  9  Councils  of  National  Economy  in  the  Republic. 

EDUCATION.  Nearly  the  whole  population  is  literate.  In  1957  there 
were  1,404,000  children  at  9,329  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  143 
technical  colleges  with  over  75,000  students,  27  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions  with  58,800  students,  and  120  research  institutes.  The  Kazakh 
State  University  and  the  Molotov  Medical  Institute  have  3,000  students  each. 
The  Kazakh  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in  1945,  had,  in  1957,  37  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  scientific  staff  of  which  numbered  1,261.  An  Academy  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Sciences  opened  in  1957.  A  meteorological  station  at  Bet-Pat- 
Dala  (in  the  Hungry  Steppe)  was  constructed  in  1939-40.  There  were  in 
all  6,200  scientific  workers  in  1957.  In  1957  over  48,000  children  were 
attending  940  kindergartens. 

HEALTH.  There  are  some  4,400  hospitals  and  medical  centres.  In 
1957  there  were  10,200  doctors  and  67,200  hospital  beds. 

FINANCE  (in  Im.  roubles).  The  budget  for  1950  balanced  at  4,022; 
1951,  revenue,  4,191,  expenditure,  4,187;  1952  (estimate),  4,427-5;  1953, 
4,338-5;  1954,5,325;  1955,  10,123;  1956,  8,766. 
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AGRICULTURE.  Some  35-40m.  hectares  of  land  in  Kazakhstan,  for 
the  most  part  the  central  and  western  districts,  form  desert  or  semi-desert 
steppe-land;  but  in  the  north,  south  and  east  there  is  fertile  agricultural 
land.  As  a  result  of  extensive  irrigation,  however,  part  of  the  desert  steppe 
has  been  brought  under  the  plough.  Some  22,000  hectares  were  afforested 
in  1954.  Kazakh  agriculture  has  changed  from  primarily  nomad  cattle- 
breeding  to  production  of  grain,  cotton  and  other  industrial  crops.  In  1957 
the  crop  area  was  nearly  7  times  as  large  as  in  1913,  constituting  14%  of  the 
total  cultivated  area  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

By  the  end  of  1940  the  length  of  irrigation  canals  was  1,321  km.  In 
1940  a  new  Kirov  irrigated  agricultural  district  was  organized  in  the 
Golodny  (Hungry)  Steppe,  which  gave  a  good  yield  of  cotton.  Subse¬ 
quently  many  collective  farms  from  other  parts  of  the  republic  were  re¬ 
settled  there. 

The  construction  of  the  Arys-Turkestan  main  irrigation  canal,  about 
200  km  long  and  running  from  the  Arys  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Syr-Darya, 
to  the  town  of  Turkestan,  was  started  in  1954.  Over  7-4m.  hectares'  of 
pastures  and  meadows  has  been  irrigated  by  1957. 

An  expedition  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  after  2-years’s  study 
reported  in  Jan.  1944  that  the  soil  of  Kazakhstan  was  by  no  means  so 
sterile  as  had  hitherto  been  assumed.  In  particular,  the  territory  between 
the  Sary-Su  and  Chu  rivers,  which  was  formerly  inhabited  by  nomads,  has 
developed  coal  and  copper  industries  at  Karaganda,  Dzhezkazgan  and  Balk¬ 
hash.  The  Agricultural  Trust  of  Karaganda  covers  an  area  of  nearly  2m. 
hectares  in  Central  Kazakhstan. 

There  are  considerable  deposits  of  iron  ore,  barites,  graphite,  building 
materials  and  other  minerals  in  the  Bet-Pak-Dala  desert  (covering  some 
15m.  hectares).  It  was  also  found  possible  to  grow  fodder  crops  and  breed 
livestock  there.  The  centre  from  which  the  desert  is  being  developed  is  the 
settlement  of  ITlanbel. 

The  1957  cultivated  area  was  28m.  hectares  (19’4m.  under  wheat,  3'4m. 
under  other  food  grains,  4-4m.  under  various  fodder  crops,  474,000  under 
industrial  crops,  176,000  under  potatoes,  86,000  under  vegetables).  The 
‘Ukrainka’  winter  wheat  has  been  transformed  into  a  spring  wheat  suit¬ 
able  for  cultivation  in  Kazakhstan.  Tobacco,  rubber  plants  and  mustard 
are  also  cultivated.  Kazakhstan  has  rich  orchards  and  vineyards.  On  the 
collective  farms  of  Central  Asia  large  areas  are  being  set  aside  for  a  crop  new 
in  the  U.S.S.R. — kendyr  (similar  to  hemp),  which  hitherto  has  only  been 
found  wild  in  Kazakhstan.  Between  1954  and  1957,  20m.  hectares  of 
virgin  and  long  fallow  land  were  opened  up,  544  new  state  grain  farms  being 
organized  for  the  purpose.  Crain  deliveries  to  the  state  have  consequently 
increased  from  a  maximum  of  l-7m.  tons  (in  the  best  years)  to  over  15m. 
tons  in  1958. 

Kazakhstan  is  noted  for  its  livestock,  particularly  its  sheep  from  which 
excellent  quality  wool  is  obtained.  The  Akharomerino  is  a  newly  developed 
crossbreed  of  merino  sheep  and  the  wild  Akhar  mountain  ram.  Livestock 
on  1  Oct.  1956  included  4,774,000  cattle,  20,725,000  sheep,  947,000  goats  and 
1,026,000  pigs. 

Over  99%  of  all  peasant  farms  were  in  1957  organized  in  1,690  col¬ 
lective  farms.  There  were  816  state  farms  and  336  machine  and  tractor 
stations;  the  total  number  of  tractors  in  1957  was  262,000  and  grain  com¬ 
bine  harvesters  93,000.  There  were  5,293  rural  power  stations  of  307,800 
kw.  capacity. 
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INDUSTRY.  Kazakhstan  is  extremely  rich  in  mineral  resources.  Coal 
and  tungsten  in  Karaganda  (in  the  centre),  oil  along  the  river  Embe  (in 
the  west),  copper,  lead  and  zine — Kazakhstan  contains  about  one-half  of 
the  total  deposits  of  these  three  metals  contained  in  the  U.S.S.R. — Iceland 
spar  (in  the  south),  nickel  and  chromium  in  the  Kustanai  and  Semipalatinsk 
regions,  molybdenum  and  other  minerals.  In  1 943  big  deposits  of  manganese 
were  found  in  Eastern  Kazakhstan ;  new  coal  seams  were  also  discovered 
there.  In  South  Kazakhstan  new  copper  deposits  and  bauxite  have  been 
formd. 

Coal,  oil,  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  heavy  engineering  and  chemical  in¬ 
dustries  have  brought  Kazakhstan  to  the  third  place  among  the  industrial 
republics  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Coal  output  in  1957  was  30-7m.  tons;  oil  output,  l-4m.  tons;  steel, 
254,000  tons;  rolled  metal,  262,000  tons;  cement,  633,000  tons;  mineral 
fertilizers,  448,300  tons;  cotton  fabrics,  16m.  metres;  leather  footwear, 
6-8m.  pairs;  wooUen  fabrics,  3-9m.  metres;  granulated  sugar,  107,500  tons. 
The  Leninogorsk  and  Chimkent  lead  plants,  the  Balkhash,  Irtysh  and 
Karaskpai  copper-smelting  works  and  others  supply  the  country  with  non- 
ferrous  metals.  A  meat-packing  plant  has  been  built  in  Semipalatinsk,  a 
fish  cannery  in  Guryev,  a  chemical  plant  in  Aktyubinsk  and  a  superphosphate 
plant  in  Dzhambul.  The  oil  industry  in  Emba  and  Aktyubinsk  yields  high- 
quality  aviation  oil.  In  1944  a  tractor  plant  was  established  in  Rubtsovsk 
(on  the  railway  from  Semipalatinsk  to  Barnaul)  with  machinery  evacuated 
from  Kharkov. 

Aviation  plays  an  important  part  in  agriculture.  About  Im.  hectares 
have  in  recent  years  been  treated  from  the  air  (destruction  of  pests,  surface 
feeding  of  sugar-beet  plantations,  pollination  of  orchards,  etc.). 

Among  recent  enterprises  are  a  champagne  combine  in  Alma-Ata, 
a  canning  works  for  tinned  milk  in  Pavlodar,  meat-packing  plants  in 
Akmolinsk,  Aktinbinsk  and  Pavlodar,  a  tea-packing  factory  in  Alma-Ata 
and  a  textile-mill  in  Chimkent. 

The  hydro-electrical  station  at  Ust-Kamenogorsk,  opened  in  1953,  supplies 
power  to  East  Kazakhstan  and  the  Altai.  Wind-driven  power  stations  are 
also  coming  into  use;  6  were  operating  in  1953.  Electric  power  output  in 
1957  was  7,566m.  kwh. 

There  were,  in  1957,  2,608,000  industrial  and  office  workers  in  the  national 
economy  and  95,900  specialists  with  a  higher  education. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Railivays.  A  430-km  railway  line  between  the 
settlements  of  Mointi  and  Chu  in  Kazakhstan  to  complete  the  Transkazakh 
Trunk  Line,  connecting  Petropavlovsk,  Akmolinsk,  Karaganda  and  Balk¬ 
hash,  was  opened  in  1953.  The  new  fine  finks  the  Transkazakh  trunk  fine 
with  the  Turkestan-Siberian  railway  carrying  Karaganda  coal  to  South 
Kazakhstan.  The  Akmofinsk-Pavlodar  railway  (438  km),  a  section  of  the 
South-Siberian  fine,  was  opened  in  Dec.  1953.  Other  fines  in  operation 
are  Dzhambul-Chalaktan,  Akmofinsk-Kartaly,  Uralsk-Iletsk,  Guriev-Kan- 
dagach.  In  1957  the  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  was  9,600  km. 
Over  600  km  of  narrow-gauge  line  and  700  km.  of  broad-gauge  line  were 
built  in  the  virgin  lands  area  in  1951-57. 

Roads.  In  1940  a  number  of  new  roads  were  started,  including  the 
‘  eastern  ring,’  806  km  long,  which  passes  across  the  most  important  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  areas  of  Semipalatinsk  and  the  Eastern  Kazakh 
regions  and  the  Altai  ore  district,  with  its  immense  deposits  of  copper,  lead 
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and  gold.  By  1954,  2,600  km  of  new  roads  had  been  built,  mainly  in  the 
grain-growing  districts. 


Books  of  Reference 

Abdykalykov,  M.,  and  Pankratova,  A.  (ed.),  Istoriya  Eazakhskoi  S.S.R,  Alma-Ata,  1944 
Grauman,  J.,  and  others,  The  Kazakhs  u'oder  Changing  Russian  Regimes.  Washington,  1951 
Lias,  G.,  Kazok  Exodus.  London,  1956 
Palgov,  N.  N.,  Kazakhstan.  Moscow,  1953 


TURKMENISTAN 

Tiurkmenostan  Soviet  Sotsialistik  Respublikasy 

The  Turkmen  Soviet  Socialist  Repubbc  was  formed  on  27  Oct.  1924 
and  covers  the  territory  of  the  former  Trans-Caspian  Region  of  Turkestan, 
the  Charjiui  vilayet  of  Bokhara  and  a  part  of  Khiva  situated  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Oxus.  In  May  1925  the  Turkmen  Repubbc  entered  the  Soviet 
Union  as  one  of  its  constituent  repubbcs.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Autonomous  Kara-Kalpak  Repubbc,  a  constituent  of  Uzbekistan,  by 
Iran  and  Afghanistan  on  the  south,  by  the  Uzbek  Repubbc  on  the  east  and 
the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  west. 

The  Supreme  Soviet,  elected  in  1959,  consists  of  282  deputies  (1  per 
5,000  population);  190  are  Communists  and  96  women. 

President,  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  A.  S.  Saryev. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  B.  0.  Ovezov. 

First  Secretary,  Communist  Party.  D.  D.  Karayev. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  principal  Turkmen  tribes  are  the 
Tekkes  of  Merv,  and  the  Tekkes  of  the  Attok,  the  Ersaris,  Yomuds  and 
Goklans.  AU  speak  closely  related  varieties  of  a  Turkoman  language  (of 
the  south-western  group  of  Turk  languages) ;  many  are  Sunni  Mohammedans. 
The  country  passed  under  Russian  control  in  1881,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Turkoman  stronghold  of  Gok-Tepe.  About  60%  of  the  population  are 
Turkmenians,  most  of  whom  were  nomads  before  the  First  World  War. 
Nearly  20%  are  Russians  living  mostly  in  urban  areas,  and  8-5%  Uzbeks. 
There  are  also  Kazakhs,  Tadzhiks  and  Kara-Kalpaks  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  area  of  Turkmenistan  is  488,000  sq.  km  ^89,370  sq.  miles),  and  its 
population  in  Aprb  1956  was  estimated  officiaby  at  nearly  l-4m. 

The  country  comprises  the  following  regions:  Ashkhabad,  Chardzhou, 
Marysk,  Tashauz. 

The  capital  is  Ashkhabad  (Poltoratsk) ;  other  large  towns  are  Chardzhou 
(61,600),  Maruy  (Merv,  45,200),  Krasnovodsk  (38,000),  Nebit-Dag  (30,400). 

There  is  a  single  Council  of  National  Economy  for  the  whole  Repubbc. 

EDUCATION.  In  1967  the  pubbc  educational  system  comprised  1,186 
primary  and  secondary  schools  with  240,000  pupbs  and  13,360  teachers. 
There  are  6  higher  educational  institutions,  25  technical  schools  and  11 
music  and  art  schools ;  students  in  higher  education  numbered  14,000,  and 
those  in  the  technical  schools  14,600,  in  1956.  The  Turkmen  Academy  of 
Sciences  directs  the  work  of  16  learned  institutions  with  a  staff  of  281 
scientists :  there  are  32  other  research  institutions.  Scientific  workers 
totalled  1,400  in  1957.  A  Turkmenian  State  University  was  opened  in  1951 ; 
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in  1957  it  had  over  4,300  students.  In  1957,  27,500  children  were  attending 
483  kindergartens. 

HEALTH.  In  1957  there  were  2,400  doctors  and  11,200  hospital  beds. 

FINANCE.  Budget  estimates  (in  Im.  roubles),  1950,  1,085;  1951, 
989;  1952,983;  1953,  1,060;  1954,  1,075;  1955,  1,113;  1956,  1,270. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  main  occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture, 
based  on  irrigation.  Turkmenistan  produces  cotton,  wool,  Astrakan  fur, 
etc.  It  is  also  famous  for  its  carpets,  and  produces  a  certain  special  breed 
of  Turkoman  horses  and  the  famous  Karakul  sheep. 

By  1955,  90%  of  the  peasant  farms  had  joined  the  collective  farms. 
The  state  and  collective  farms  together  tilled  99‘8%  of  the  cultivated  area. 
There  were  73  machine  and  tractor  stations,  262  rural  power  stations,  348 
collective  farms  and  42  state  farms  in  1957. 

A  considerable  area  is  under  Egyptian  cotton,  and  from  it  has  been 
evolved  an  original  Soviet  long-fibred  cotton.  Cotton  output  in  1957  was 
372,000  tons  (69,000  in  1913;  300,000  in  1953). 

The  main  grain  grown  is  wheat.  Sericulture,  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing  are  also  important ;  dates,  olives,  figs,  sesame  and  other  southern 
plants  are  grown.  There  is  fishing  in  the  Caspian.  389,000  hectares  were 
under  cultivation  in  1957  (191,200  under  cotton,  41,000  wheat,  91,000  fod¬ 
der  crops,  including  maize).  Vineyards  occupied  6,600  hectares  and 
orchards,  3,400  hectares.  There  were  9,900  tractors  and  200  grain  combines 
in  1957. 

In  1940  the  building  of  a  number  of  hydro-technical  constructions  was 
started  to  supply  water  to  the  Ka,ra-Kum  Desert,  which  covers  about  350,000 
sq.  km  of  Turkmenistan,  the  waters  from  the  Amu-Darya  River  being 
utilized.  A  stretch  of  68  km  of  the  Kara  Kum  canal,  beginning  at  the 
Murgab  River  in  the  direction  of  the  Amu-Darya,  was  completed  in  1954. 
‘  Hehoboilers  ’  are  used  to  distil  the  brackish  subsoil  water.  Geological 
researches  have  revealed  extensive  zones  of  subterranean  waters  in  the  Kara 
Kum  Desert,  and  wells  and  water  reservoirs  have  been  and  are  being  con¬ 
structed.  Subterranean  water  is  also  used  to  supply  the  water-works  of 
ICrasnovodsk  on  the  Caspian. 

Livestock  on  1  Jan.  1958:  Cattle,  330,000;  pigs,  39,000;  sheep  and 
goats,  4,679,000. 

INDUSTRY.  Turkmenistan  is  rich  in  minerals,  such  as  ozocerite,  oil, 
coal,  sulphur  and  salt.  Turkmenistan  is  being  industrialized,  and  there  are 
now  chemical,  tailoring,  textile,  fight,  food,  oil  refineries,  agricultural 
implements,  cement  and  other  factories,  as  well  as  ore-mining. 

In  the  Kara  Kum  Desert  deposits  of  magnesium,  minerals  and  coal  were 
discovered,  as  well  as  some  60  new  saltmines.  Here  a  new  oil  town, 
Nebit-Dag,  has  sprung  up.  On  the  Kara-Bogaz  gulf  a  sulphate  industry 
has  been  developed.  Industrial  output  in  1957  included  3-8m.  tons  of  oil, 
63,000  tons  of  cement,  21 -Sm.  metres  of  cotton  fabrics,  964,000  pairs  of 
leather  footwear,  6-3m.  sq.  metres  of  window-glass.  Electric  power  output 
was  533-5m.  kwh.  (in  1940,  83-5m.).  Large  power  stations  are  being  built 
along  the  river  Murgab. 

In  1957  there  were  over  600  modem  industrial  enterprises,  180  of  them 
huilt  since  the  war.  Of  the  industrial  workers  in  1941,  heavy  industry 
employed  34-5%;  light,  46-9%,  and  food,  18-6%.  In  1957  there  were 
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268,000  industrial  and  office  workers  in  the  national  economy,  and  specialists 
with  a  higher  education  numbered  17,200. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Length  of  motor  roads,  12,000  km.  Motor 
communication  exists  between  Ashkhabad  and  Meshed  (Iran). 

Airlines  run  between  Leninsk  and  Tashauz,  and  between  Ashkhabad 
and  remote  areas  in  the  west,  north  and  east. 

Length  of  railways,  2,100  km.  Passenger  traffic  was  opened  on  the 
first  section  of  the  Chardzhou-Kungrad  railway  in  Nov.  1948.  This  line 
crosses  the  Chardzhou  and  Tashauz  regions  of  Turkmenia  and  runs  across 
Uzbekistan.  During  1946-60  a  new  railway  between  Chardzhou  and 
Urgench  was  built. 

Books  of  Reference 

Material  for  the  History  of  the  Turkmens  and  Turkmenia.  PubL  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
2  vols.  Moscow,  1938—4-0.  (In  Russian) 

Freikin,  Z.  G.,  Turkmenskaya  S.S.R.  Moscow,  1954 


UZBEKISTAN 

OzBEKiSTON  Soviet  Sotsialistik  Respublikasy 

In  Oct.  1917  the  Tashkent  Soviet  assumed  authority,  and  in  the  foUow- 
ing  years  established  its  power  throughout  Turkestan.  The  semi-mdepen- 
dent  Khanates  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  were  first  (1920)  transformed  into 
‘People’s  Repubhcs,’  then  (1923-24)  into  Soviet  Sooiahst  Republics  and 
finally  merged  in  the  Uzbek  S.S.R.  and  other  Repubhcs. 

The  Uzbek  Soviet  Socialist  Repubhc  was  formed  on  5  Deo.  1924  from 
lands  formerly  included  in  Turkestan.  It  includes  a  large  part  of  the  Samar¬ 
kand  region,  the  southern  part  of  the  831:  Dar5ra,  Western  Ferghana,  the 
Western  Plains  of  Bukhara,  the  Kara-Kalpak  A.S.S.R.  and  the  Uzbek 
regions  of  Khorezm.  In  May  1925  Uzbekistan,  by  the  decision  of  the 
Congress  of  Soviets  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  constituent 
republics  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Uzbekistan  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Kazakh  Soviet  Socialist 
Repubhc,  on  the  east  by  the  Kirghiz  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc  and  the 
Tadzhik  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc,  on  the  south  by  Afghanistan  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Turkmen  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubhc. 

The  Supreme  Soviet,  elected  m  1959,  consists  of  444  deputies  (1  per 
16,000  population) ;  325  are  Communists  and  129  women. 

President,  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  Mme  Yagdar  Nasriddinova. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  Arif  Alimov. 

First  Secretary,  Communist  Party.  S.  R.  Rashidov. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  Uzbeks,  who  form  three-quarters 
of  the  population  were  the  ruling  race  in  Central  Asia,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Russians  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  The  several 
native  states  over  which  Uzbek  dynasties  formerly  ruled  were  founded  in 
the  15th  century  upon  the  ruins  of  Tamerlane’s  empire.  The  Uzbek 
speak  Jagatai  Turk,  which  is  related  to  Osmanli  and  Azerbaijan  Turk; 
many  are  Sunni  Mohammedans. 

The  area  of  Uzbekistan  is  409,400  sq.  km.  The  population  on  17  Jan. 
1939  was  6,282,460,  of  whom  1,445j064  lived  in  towns.  Estimated  popula- 
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tion,  April  1966,  was  7-3m.  The  country  comprises  the  following  regions: 
Andijan,  Bukhara,  Ferghana,  Kashka-Darya,  Khorezm,  Namangan, 
Samarkand,  Surkhan-Darj^a,  Tashkent  and  the  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  of  Kara-Kalpakia,  The  capital  of  the  repubUo  is  Tashkent ;  other 
large  towns  (with  population  in  1956)  are  Samarkand  (170,000),  Andizhan 
(115,000),  Namangan  (104,000). 

There  are  5  Councils  of  National  Economy;  one  of  them  covers  Kara-Kal¬ 
pakia  and  Khorezm. 

EDUCATION.  In  1957  there  were  5,457  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  with  1,404,000  pupils,  31  higher  educational  estabhshments  with 
77,200  students,  98  technical  schools  with  a  total  of  75,300  students  and  11 
music  schools.  Uzbekistan  has  an  Academy  of  Sciences  and  96  research 
institutes  with  6,200  scientific  staff,  1 ,261  of  them  in  37  learned  institutions  of 
the  Uzbek  Academy  of  Sciences.  There  are  universities  and  medical  schools 
in  Tashkent  and  Samarkand.  An  Academy  of  Agricultural  Sciences  was 
opened  in  1957.  In  1957  there  were  70,000  children  attending  1,073 
kindergartens. 

The  Uzbek  Arabic  alphabet  was  in  1929  replaced  by  the  Latin  alphabet, 
which  in  1940  was  superseded  by  one  based  on  the  Cyrillic  alphabet.  In 
1917  there  was  one  newspaper  in  the  Uzbek  language  published  in  Uzbeki¬ 
stan:  in  1957  there  were  162  in  Uzbek  and  Kara-Kalpak,  out  of  a  total  of 
208. 

HEALTH.  In  1950  there  were  4,348  medical  institutions  and  138  anti- 
malarial  stations,  265  mother  and  infant-welfare  centres,  350  maternity 
homes,  21  children’s  hospitals  and  29  children’s  sanatoria.  There  were 
10,500  doctors  in  1957  and  67,200  hospital  beds. 

FINANCE.  Budget  estimatas  (in  Im.  roubles),  19.50,  3,482;  1951, 
3,362;  1952,3,337;  1953,3,363;  1954,3,779;  1955,3,751;  1956,4,276. 

AGRICULTURE.  Uzbekistan  is  a  land  of  intensive  farming,  based  on 
artificial  irrigation.  It  is  the  chief  cotton-growing  area  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  third  in  the  world.  In  1956  there  were  830  irrigation  systems  in  opera¬ 
tion,  wdth  a  total  length  of  160,000  km. 

In  1939  the  Ferghana  Canal  (270  km)  was  built.  During  1940,  among 
the  irrigation  canals  completed  were:  the  Mikoyan  North  Ferghana 
Canal  (165  km),  the  Andreev  South  Ferghana  Canal  (108  km)  and  the 
first  section  of  the  Molotov  Tashkent  Canal  (63  km).  The  Katta-Kurgan 
— the  largest  water  reservoir  in  the  U.S.S.R. — the  Hissar  Canal  and  reser¬ 
voirs  at  Tyaya-Bugaz,  Kuya-Mazar,  Urta-Sarai  and  Uch-Kzynsk  are 
under  construction.  A  200-km  canal  joining  the  river  Zeravshan  with  the 
Kashka  Darya  at  the  village  of  Paruz  was  completed  in  Aug.  1955 ;  it  is  part 
of  the  Iski-Angara  Canal.  This  will  eventually  irrigate  about  150,000 
hectares.  The  Hungry  Steppe  is  being  brought  into  cultivation  in  both  the 
Uzbekistan  and  Kazakhstan  Republics. 

Agriculture  flourishes,  particularly  in  the  well-watered,  warm,  rich  oases 
areas,  such  as  the  Ferghana  valley,  Zeravshan,  Tashkent  and  Khoresm, 
where  cotton,  fruit,  silk  and  rice  are  cultivated.  In  the  higher  lying  plains 
grain  is  grown ;  the  wide  desert  and  semi-desert  area  of  Western  Uzbekistan 
is  mainly  given  to  pasture  land  and  the  breeding  of  the  Karakul  sheep. 
Orchards  and  vineyards  occupied  100,000  hectares  in  1957.  The  Central 
Asian  Branch  of  the  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Viticulture  and  Wine 
Production  in  Tashkent  has  produced  new  types  of  frost  resistant  grapes  by 
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crossing  the  wild  Amur  grape  with  Central  Asian  and  European  types.  189 
machine  and  tractor  stations  and  24  irrigation  machinery  stations  serve 
93%  of  the  total  sown  area  of  the  1,396  collective  farms  in  1957.  There 
were  182  state  farms  and  63,700  tractors  and  2,600  gram  combines  in  1957. 
Ploughing  and  cotton-sowing  and  cultivation  are  completely  mechanized. 

Uzbekistan  provides  67%  of  the  total  cotton,  60%  of  the  total  rice  and 
60%  of  the  total  lucerne  grown  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  area  under  crops  was 
2,189,000  hectares  in  1913,  3,036,000  hectares  in  1940  and  3,036,000  hectares 
in  1967.  Area  under  wheat  was  713,000  hectares  in  1913,  1,012,000  hectares 
in  1940,  702,000  hectares  in  1956.  There  are  502,000  hectares  under  fodder. 
Cotton  sowings  were  424,600  hectares  in  1913,  923,500  hectares  in  1940, 
1,346,000  hectares  in  1956:  output  in  1958  was  over  3m.  tons.  On  1  Jan. 
1968  there  were  1,849,000  cattle,  8,213,000  sheep  and  goats,  and  220,000  pigs. 

In  1948  scientists  of  the  Central  Asian  Experimental  Station  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Institute  of  Plant-breeding  produced  five  new  varieties  of  jute, 
which  are  said  to  thrive  on  the  soil  and  dry  climate  of  Central  Asia. 

Afforestation  over  an  area  of  50,000  hectares  has  been  carried  out  to 
protect  the  Bokhara  and  Karakul  oases  from  the  advancing  Kzyl-Kum 
sands  and  to  stop  the  sand-drifts  in  a  number  of  districts  of  Central  Ferghana. 
In  1949,  17,800  hectares  of  the  ICzjd-Kum  Desert  were  afforested  by  means 
of  solving  from  aeroplanes. 

Fish  abound  in  the  mouth  of  the  Amu-Darya. 

INDUSTRY.  Of  its  mineral  resoimces,  in  addition  to  oil  and  coal,  copper 
and  building  materials  and  ozocerite  deposits  are  now  also  exploited.  New 
very  rich  coal  deposits  were  discovered  in  1944  and  1947  near  Tashkent. 

There  are  about  1,000  factories  and  nulls.  They  include  a  factory  of 
agricultural  machinery  (in  Tashkent),  a  cement  factory,  a  sulphur-mine, 
an  oxygen  factory,  a  paper-mill,  a  leather  factory,  textile-mills,  clothing 
factories,  iron  and  steel  works,  the  Chirchik  electrochemical  plant,  a  super¬ 
phosphate  plant  in  Kokand  and  oil  refineries,  coalmines,  etc.  Output  in 
1957  included  3-2m.  tons  of  coal,  232,000  tons  of  steel,  156,000  tons  of 
roUed  metal,  1,116,000  tons  of  oil,  498,000  tons  of  cement,  859,200  tons  of 
mineral  fertilizers,  215m.  metres  of  cotton  fabrics,  7-9m.  pairs  of  leather 
footwear,  2,586,000  decalitres  of  wine  (apart  from  collective  farm  output). 

During  the  War  the  construction  of  10  hydro-electrical  stations  was 
started  on  the  river  Chirchik.  The  Farkhad  power  and  irrigation  plant  on 
the  Syr  Darya  River  was  put  into  operation  in  Feb.  1948,  the  Poitok  hydro¬ 
electric  station  on  the  Great  Ferghana  canal  (Izbaskent  district)  in  Sept. 
1955.  There  are  some  800  electrical  power  stations  in  the  republic.  Power 
output  in  1957  was  4,062m.  kwh.  (481m.  kw'h.  in  1940). 

In  1957  there  were  1,196,000  industrial  and  office  workers  in  the  national 
economy  and  83,200  specialists  with  a  higher  education. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  total  length  of  railway  in  1957  was  2,249 
km.  Branches  lead  to  Karshe-Kitab,  Kerki-Termez,  Jalal-Abad,  Naman¬ 
gan,  Andijan  and  other  centres.  In  1947-56  a  new  line  was  built  from 
Chardzhou  to  Kungrad.  The  Great  Uzbek  Highway  was  completed  in 
April  1941.  Total  length  of  main  roads  in  1957  was  27,800  km. 

An  airhne,  which  serves  all  of  Central  Asia,  is  most  developed  in 
Uzbekistan. 

Book  of  Reference 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  Culture  of  Soviet  Uzbekistan.  Moscow  1955.  In  Russian 
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Ai’ea  156,100  sq.  km,  population  (April  1956,  estimate)  465,000.  Capital, 
Nukus,  ino  Karakalpaks  are  first  mentioned  in  written  records  in  tke  16tli 
century  as  tributary  to  Bokhara,  and  later  to  the  Kazakh  Khanate.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century,  as  a  result  of  the  Russian  conquest  of  Central 
Asia,  they  canie  under  Russian  rule.  On  11  May  1925  the  territory  was 
constituted  within  the  then  Kazakh  Autonomous  Republic  (of  the  Russian 
Federation)  as  an  Autonomous  Region.  On  20  March  1932  it  became  an 
Autonomous  Republic  within  the  Russian  Federation,  and  on  5  Dec.  1936 
it  became  part  of  the  Uzbek  S.S.R. 

Its  manufactures  are  in  the  field  of  light  industry — bricks,  leather  goods, 
furniture,  canning,  wine.  Output  of  cotton  in  1957  was  194,500  tons  (in 
191.3,  8,000  tons).  There  were  4,217  tractors. 

^  1957  there  were  85,500  pupils  in  580  schools:  there  are  also  a  peda¬ 
gogical  institute,  a  teachers’  training  college  and  a  national  research  insti¬ 
tute.  There  were  300  doctors  and  2,900  hospital  beds. 


TADZHIKISTAN 

Respublikai  Sovibtii  SoTRTAT.TSTTT  Tojikiston 

The  Tadzhik  Soviet  Sociahst  Repubho  was  formed  from  the  former 
regions  of  Bokhara  and  Turkestan,  where  the  population  consisted  mainly  of 
Tadzhiks.  It  was  admitted  as  a  constituent  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  6  Dec.  1929. 

Tadzhikistan  is  8itua.ted  between  39°  40'  and  36°  40'  N.  lat.  and  67°  20 
and  75°  E.  long.,  north  of  the  Oxus  (Amu-Darya).  On  the  west  and  north 
it  is  bordered  by  Uzbekistan  and  by  the  Kirghiz  Soviet  Sociahst  RepubUc ; 
on  the  east  by  Chinese  Turkestan  and  on  the  south  by  Afghanistan.  It 
includes  the  Leninabad  region,  a  number  of  isolated  districts  directly  under 
the  central  authorities  of  the  republic  and  the  Gorno-Badakhshan  Autono¬ 
mous  Region.  Its  highest  mountains  are  Stalin  Peak  (7,495  metres)  and 
Lenin  Peak  (7,127  metres).  Even  the  lowest  valleys  in  the  Pamirs  are  not 
below  3,500  metres  above  sea-level.  The  huge  mountain  glaciers  are  the 
source  of  many  rapid  rivers — the  tributaries  of  the  Amu-Darya,  which  flows 
from  east  to  west  along  the  southern  border  of  Tadzhikistan. 

The  Supreme  Soviet,  elected  in  1959,  consists  of  300  deputies  (1  per 
5,000  population);  216  are  Communists  and  100  women. 

President,  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  M.  Rakhmatov. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  N.  Dodkhudoyev. 

First  Secretary,  Communist  Party.  T.  Uldjabayev. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  About  three-quarters  of  the  population 
are  Tadzhiks.  They  speak  an  Iranian  dialect,  httle  different  from  Persian, 
and  they  are  considered  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  original  Aryan  popula¬ 
tion  of  Turkestan.  Unlike  the  Persians,  the  Tadzhiks  are  mostly  Sunnis. 
Of  the  rest,  most  are  Uzbeks  living  in  the  north-west  of  the  repubUe.  In 
the  Western  Pamirs  there  are  small  Iranian  tribes  closel3r  related  to  the 
Tadzhiks  and  in  the  Eastern  Pamirs  there  are  nomadic  Kirghizians. 

The  area  of  the  territory  is  142,500  sq.  km.  Estimated  population. 
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April  1956,  1,775,000.  The  capital  is  Stalinabad  (formerly  Dyushambe). 
Other  larger  towns  (with  population  in  1956)  are  Leninabad  (68,200,  Ura- 
Tjmbe  (22,700),  Kulyah  (20,500). 

There  is  a  single  Council  of  National  Economy  for  the  whole  Republic. 

EDUCATION.  In  1957  there  were  about  2,500  prima^  and  secondary 
schools  with  334,000  pupils,  7  higher  educational  institutions  with  17,100 
students,  29  technical  colleges  with  13,600  students  and  a  Tadzhik  state 
university  with  1,000  students.  In  1957, 13,600  children  were  attending  197 
kindergartens.  In  1951  an  Academy  of  Sciences  was  established;  it  has 
15  institutions,  the  scientific  staff  of  which  numbers  317 :  there  are  28  other 
research  institutions.  In  all  there  are  1,600  scientists  working  in  the 
Republic.  The  Pamir  research  station  is  the  highest  altitude  meteorological 
observatory  in  the  world. 

In  1940  a  new  alphabet  based  on  Russian  was  introduced.  Sixty -four 
newspapers  have  a  total  circulation  of  339,000. 

HEALTH.  There  are  120  hospitals  as  well  as  maternity  homes,  clinics 
and  special  institutes  to  combat  tropical  diseases.  There  were  2,000  doctors 
in  1957  and  10,400  hospital  beds. 

FINANCE.  Budget  estimates  (in  Im.  roubles),  1960,  1,048;  1951, 

revenue,  1,050 ;  expenditure,  1,022 ;  1952,1,013;  1953,1,103;  1954,1,283; 
1955,  1,282  ;  1956,  1,418. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  occupations  of  the  population  are  mainly 
farming,  horticulture  and  cattle-breeding.  In  1957,  424,800  hectares  of 
land  were  irrigated.  Area  rmder  crops  in  1957  was  776,000  hectares,  of 
which  302,000  hectares  were  under  wheat,  84,400  hectares  under  flax,  88,700 
hectares  under  fodder  crops,  and  167,200  hectares  under  cotton  (mainly  in 
the  Vakhsh  valley);  cotton  output,  1958,  455,000  tons. 

The  big  Gissar  irrigation  canal  irrigates  about  38,000  hectares  in  Tadzhi¬ 
kistan  and  Uzbekistan.  The  northern  part  (80  km)  of  the  big  Eerghan 
canal  (270  km)  runs  through  Tadzhikistan,  irrigating  some  40,000  hectares. 

Tadzhikistan  also  raises  a  variety  of  fruit,  including  apricots,  figs, 
olives,  pomegranates,  a  local  variety  of  lemons  and  oranges,  and  in  the 
south  sugar  cane  has  been  grown.  In  tbe  Tadzhik  state  farms  200  tons  of 
sugar  cane  per  hectare  have  been  obtained,  giving  a  minimum  of  2,000  htres 
of  rum ;  this  is  claimed  to  be  2^  times  that  obtained  on  American  plantations. 
Even  on  the  highest  mountain  plateaux  of  the  Pamirs,  the  roof  of  the  world, 
the  biological  station  of  Tadzhikistan  (3,860  metres  above  sea-level)  has 
succeeded  in  raising  crops  of  60  varieties  of  barley,  10  varieties  of  oats,  4  of 
wheat,  a.s  well  as  vegetables.  Eucalyptus  and  geranium  are  grown  for  the 
perfumery  industry.  Jute,  rice  and  millet  are  also  grown. 

Tadzhikistan  contams  rich  pasture  lands,  and  cattle-breeding  is  a  veiy 
important  branch  of  its  agriculture.  On  1  Jan.  1968  there  were  587,000 
cattle,  2,104,000  sheep,  628,000  goats  and  60,000  pigs. 

The  Gissar  sheep  is  famous  for  its  meat  and  fat,  and  the  Karakul  sheep 
is  widely  bred  for  its  wool  in  the  south.  In  1945  there  were  207,000  head 
of  Karakul  sheep. 

There  were  434  collective  farms,  34  state  farms  and  66  machine  and 
tractor  stations  in  1957 ;  10,600  tractors  and  689  grain  combine  harvesters 
wore  working. 
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INDUSTRY.  During  the  last  20  years  the  original  small-scale  handi¬ 
craft  industries  have  been  replaced  by  big  industrial  enterprises,  including 
mining,  engineering,  food,  textile,  clothing  and  silk  factories. 

There  are  rich  deposits  of  brown  coal,  lead,  zinc  and  oil  (in  the  north 
of  the  repubhc),  rare  elements,  such  as  uranium,  radium,  arsenic  and 
bismuth.  Asbestos,  mica,  corundum  and  emery,  lapis  lazuli,  potassium 
salts,  sulphur  and  other  minerals  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
repubhc.  Of  270  known  deposits,  60  are  being  exploited. 

Industrial  output  in  1957  included :  770,000  tons  of  coal,  20,100  tons  of 
oil,  39,000  tons  of  cement,  43-8m.  metres  of  cotton  fabrics,  22-2  metres  of 
siJk  labncs. 

There  are  80  big  electrical  stations.  The  hydro-electric  Varzob  station 
began  to  work  in  1954,  another  at  Kairak-Kum  on  the  Syr  Darya  River 
was  completed  in  1957.  Output  in  1957  was  553m.  kwh.  (in  1940,  61-2m. 
kwh.). 

In  1957  there  were  267,000  industrial  and  office  workers  in  the  national 
economy,  and  17,700  specialists  with  a  higher  education. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Roads.  Some  13,800  km  of  motor  roads  have 
been  built  during  the  past  40  years,  including  a  number  of  big  motor  roads, 
such  as  the  Oah-Khorog  (700  km),  Yasui-Bazar-Charm  (107  km)  and 
Stahnabad-Khorog  in  the  Pamirs  (557  km)  roads. 

Railways.  A  railway  line  between  Termez  and  Stalmabad  (258  km) 
connects  the  republic  with  the  railway  system  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  moun¬ 
tainous  nature  of  the  republic  makes  ordinary  railway  construction  difficult; 
accordingly  345  km  of  narrow-gauge  railways  have  been  constructed  (Kur- 
gan-Tiube-Piandzh  and  Stalinabad-Kurgan-Tyube,  connecting  Stalmabad 
with  the  cotton-growing  Vakhsh  valley  are  particularly  important). 

Shipping.  A  steamship  line  on  the  Amu-Darya  runs  between  Termez 
Saraya  and  Jilikulam  on  the  river  Vakhsh. 

Aviation.  Stalinabad  is  connected  by  air  with  Moscow,  Tashkent,  Baku 
and  the  regional  and  district  centres  of  the  republic. 

Books  of  Reference 

OiliLiniche'v,  D.  A.,  TadzhiJcsJcaya  S.S.R.  Moscow,  1954 
Luknitsky,  P.,  Soviet  Tajikistan  [in  English].  Moscow,  1954 


KIRGHIZIA 

Kyugyz  Sovietik  Sotsialistik  Rbspublikasy 

After  the  estabhshment  of  the  Soviet  regime  in  Russia,  Kirghizia  was 
part  of  Soviet  Turkestan,  which  itself  became  an  Autonomous  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  within  the  R.S.F.S.R.  in  April  1921.  In  1924,  when 
Central  Asia  was  reorganized  territorially  on  a  national  basis,  Kirghizia  was 
separated  from  Turkestan  and  formed  into  an  autonomous  region  within 
the  R.S.F.S.R.  On  1  Feb.  1926  the  Government  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  trans¬ 
formed  Kirghizia  into  an  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Repubhc  within 
the  R.S.F.S.R.  and  finally  in  Dec.  1936  Kirghizia  was  proclaimed  one  of 
the  constituent  Soviet  Socialist  Repubhcs  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
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UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 


The  Supreme  Soviet,  elected  in  1959,  consists  of  329  deputies  (1  per 
6,000  population);  221  are  Communists  and  109  women. 

President,  Presidhim  of  tlie  Supreme  Soviet.  Turabay  Kulatov. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers.  K.  D.  Dikambayev. 

First  Secretary,  Communist  Party.  I.  R.  Eazzakov. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  territory  of  Kirghizia  covers 
198,500  sq.  km,  and  its  population  in  April  1956  was  oiScially  estimated  at 
l-9m.  The  republic  comprises  the  following  regions :  Jalal-Abad,  Fmnze, 
Issyk-Kul,  Osh,  Tian-Shan.  Its  capital  is  Frunze  (formerly  Pishpek). 
Other  larger  towns  (with  population  in  1956)  are  Osh  (54,700),  Przhevalsk 
(28,900),  Kyzyl-Kia  (27,700),  Tokmak  (26,600). 

There  is  a  single  Council  of  National  Economy  for  the  whole  Republic. 

Kirghizia  is  situated  on  the  Tian-Shan  mountains  and  bordered  on  the 
east  by  China,  on  the  west  by  Kazakhstan  and  Uzbekistan,  on  the  north 
by  Kazakhstan  and  in  the  south  by  Tadzhikistan.  The  Kirghizians  are  of 
Turk  origin  and  form  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  repubhc,  the  rest 
are  Russians,  Ukrainians,  Uzbeks  and  others. 

EDUCATION.  Kirghizia  had  1,409  primary  and  continuation  (7-year) 
and  343  secondary  schools  with  328,000  pupils  in  1957.  In  Sept.  1940  a  now 
alphabet  based  on  Russian  was  introduced  in  the  Kirghiz  schools.  In  the 
towns  school  attendance  is  compulsory  for  10  years  and  in  the  villages  for  7 
years.  There  were  over  18,400  teachers.  In  1957,  14,600  children  attended 
235  kindergartens.  There  are  also  9  higher  educational  institutions  with 
15,100  students,  31  technical  and  teachers’  training  colleges  with  15,000  stu¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  music  and  art  schools.  The  Kirghizian  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  established  in  1954.  In  1956  there  were  34  research  institutes,  12  of 
them,  with  440  scientific  staff,  under  the  Kirghiz  Academy  of  Sciences:  the 
other  23  have  scientist  staffs  of  1,200.  A  new  university  was  opened  in  1951. 

Out  of  98  newspapers  and  13  journals,  58  newspapers  and  7  journals  are 
in  the  Kirghiz  language. 

HEALTH.  In  1957  there  were  2,600  doctors  and  11,300  hospital  beds. 

FINANCE.  Budget  estimates  (in  Im.  roubles)  1950,  1,048;  1951, 
1,076;  1952,1,067;  1953,  revenue,  1,127 ;  expenditure,  1,126 ;  1945,1,253; 
1955,1,208;  1956,  1,351. 

AGRICULTURE.  Kughizia  is  famed  for  its  livestock-breeding.  On 
1  Jan.  1958  there  were  705,000  cattle,  5,050,000  sheep  and  405,000  goats. 
Yaks  are  bred  as  meat  and  dairy  cattle,  and  graze  on  high  altitudes  unsuitable 
for  other  cattle.  Crossed  with  domestic  cattle,  hybrids  are  produced  much 
heavier  than  ordinary  Kirghiz  cattle  and  giving  twice  the  yield  of  milk. 
The  Kirghizian  horse  is  famed  for  its  endurance,  but  it  is  of  small  stature ; 
it  has  in  recent  years  been  crossed  with  Don,  Arab  and  other  breeds. 

In  1967  there  were  669  collective  farms,  covering  181,000  households,  79 
machine  and  tractor  stations  and  68  state  farms.  By  1941,  99-9%  of  aU 
peasant  farms  in  Kirghizia  had  joined  collective  farms.  Area  under  crops 
(1957),  1,228,000  hectares.  There  were  13,800  tractors  and  3,400  grain 
combine  harvesters  in  1957;  38%  of  the  collective  farms  received  electric 
power. 

Kirghizia  raises  wheat  sufficient  for  its  own  use  and  other  grains  and 
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fodder,  particidarly  lucerne ;  also  sugar  beet,  hemp,  kenaf,  kendyr,  tobacco, 
medicinal  plants  and  rice.  Sericulture,  orchards,  vineries,  vegetables  and 
apiary  are  also  important  branches  of  Kirghiz  agriculture.  Agriculture  is 
highly  mechanized ;  over  two-thirds  of  the  area  under  crops  is  worked  by 
tractors.  In  1940  about  752,000  hectares  were  irrigated.  A  canal  in  the 
western  Tien-Shan  ranges  and  a  reservoir  in  the  Urto-Tokoi  moimtains  are 
being  constructed ;  135  km  of  the  western  part  of  the  canal  and  an  irrigation 
dam  on  the  river  Khurshab  were  completed  in  1965. 

In  1957  there  were  486,000  hectares  under  wheat,  73,000  under  maize 
for  food,  196,000  under  other  grain  crops,  290,000  imder  fodder  crops  (in¬ 
cluding  maize),  20,000  under  potatoes,  72,500  imder  cotton. 

In  1955  an  area  of  172,000  hectares  covered  with  wild  fruit  and  nut 
trees  and  10  different  kinds  of  wild  rose-bushes,  rich  in  vitamin  C,  was 
discovered.  The  health  resorts  of  Jety-Oguz  (7,200  ft  high)  and  Jalal-Abad 
are  famous  for  their  mild  alpine  climate  and  mineral  springs. 

INDUSTRY.  Kirghizia  contains  about  500  large  modern  industrial 
enterprises,  including  sugar  refineries,  tanneries,  cotton  and  wool-cleansing 
works,  flour-mills,  a  tobacco  factory,  food,  timber,  textile,  metalworldng, 
oil  and  mining  enterprises.  Industrial  production  now  accounts  for  some 
70%  of  the  total  production  in  the  republic. 

The  output  of  coal  in  1957  was  3-2m.  tons;  oil,  356,000  tons;  woollen 
fabrics,  761,000  metres;  leather  footwear,  T6m.  pairs;  granulated  sugar, 
113,500  tons;  silk  fabrics,  4'6m.  metres. 

Hydro-electric  power  stations  are  being  built  in  the  Central  Tien-Shans 
and  the  cotton-growing  districts  in  the  Osh  Region,  the  Chui  valley  and  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Issyk-Kul.  Power  output  (1957)  was  718-2m.  kwh. 

There  were  in  1957,  349,000  industrial  and  office  workers  in  the  national 
economy,  and  23,900  specialists  with  a  higher  education. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  the  north  a  railway  runs  from  Lugovaya 
through  Frunze  to  Rybachi  on  Lake  Issyk-Kul.  Towns  in  the  southern 
valleys  are  linked  by  short  lines  with  the  Ursatyevskaya-Andizhan  railway 
in  Uzbekistan.  Total  length  of  railway  lines  is  376  km.  Most  of  the  traffic 
is  by  road;  there  were  2,600  km  of  asphalted  roads  in  1957.  Airlines  link 
Frunze  with  Moscow  and  Tashlrent. 

Book  of  Reference 

Byazantsev,  S.  N.,  Kirghizia.  Moscow  19.51 


UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

Ai-JuMHTJEiA  AL- Arabia  al-Mtjttahida 

On  1  Feb.  1968  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  and  President  Kuwatly  of  Syria 
proclaimed  in  Cairo  the  union  of  their  countries,  under  one  head  of  state, 
with  a  common  legislature,  a  unified  army  and  one  flag. 

The  union  and  the  election  of  Col.  Nasser  as  its  president  were  approved 
by  plebiscites  in  Egypt  (99-99%  in  favour)  and  Syria  (99-98%)  on  21  Feb. 
1968. 

On  9  March  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen  federated  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic  under  the  name  of  the  United  Arab  States. 
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Constitution.  A  provisional  constitution  was  proclaimed  on  5  Feb. 
and  amended  on  6  March  1958.  Thiis  vests  the  executive  power  in  the 
president,  who  appoints  the  central  as  well  as  the  regional  governments. 
The  legislative  power  rests  with  the  National  Assembly,  which  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  half  of  its  members  to  be  chosen  from  Egypt 
and  half  from  Syria.  The  existing  laws  and  treaties  of  Egypt  and  Syria  are 
to  remain  in  force.  The  constitution  is  described  as  that  of  a  ‘presidential 
democracy.’ 

President  of  the  Republic.  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser. 

Vice-Presidents.  Abdel  Latif  al  Baghdadi  (Minister  of  Planning) ;  Akram 
al-Hurani  (Minister  of  Justice) ;  Field  Marshal  Abdel  Hakim  Amr  (Minister 
of  War). 

On  7  Oct.  1958  President  Nasser  established  a  central  government  and 
2  separate  executive  councils  for  the  Eg3rptian  and  Syrian  regions.  Of  the 
22  members  of  the  central  government,  15  are  Egyptians  and  7  Syrians. 

External  Affairs.  Mahmud  Fawzi.  National  Guidance.  Salah  El-Bitar. 

National  flag :  Red,  white,  black  (horizontal),  with  2  green  stars  in  the 
white  stripe. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Diplomatic  relations  wore  broken  off  with  effect  from  6  Nov.  1956. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  maintains  embassies  in  Afghanistan,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Ethiopia,  France,  Germany  (IVest), 
Greece,  Hungary,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Libya, 
Nepal,  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Rumania,  Saudi  Arabia,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Thailand,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R.,  U.S.A.,  Yugoslavia;  legations  in  Austria,  Chile, 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  Jordan,  Luxembourg,  Norway, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Vatican,  Yemen. 


EGYPTIAN  REGION 

JUMHUBYAT  MiSB 

For  the  history  of  Egjqjt  from  1914  to  1957  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeab- 
Book,  1957,  pp.  946  f.  and  1958,  p.  958. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  executive  council  of  the  Eg3rptian  Region  con¬ 
sists  of  15  members;  Chairman,  Nur  ad-Din  Tarraf. 

Local  Govebnmbnt 

Except  Alexandria,  which  has  had  a  municipal  council  since  1890, 
the  provincial  councils  were  endowed  in  1909  with  the  powers  of  apply¬ 
ing  bye-laws,  authorizing  public  markets,  fixing  the  number  and  pay  of 
ghafirs  (village  watchmen)  and  authorizing  the  creation  of  ezbas  (hamlets). 
They  are  the  local  authorities  in  connexion  with  elementary  vernacular 
education  and  trade  schools.  They  consist  of  2  elected  representatives 
from  each  markaz.  The  Mudtr  is  the  ex-ofjicio  president  of  the  council. 

In  1934  a  law  extended  the  powers  of  the  provincial  councils,  in  particular 
with  reference  to  educational,  public  health  and  agricultural  matters. 
Elementary  education,  through  all  the  villages  and  towns  of  the  provinces, 
was  made  a  duty  exclusively  of  the  councils. 

By  law  No.  66 :  1955  the  division  of  councils  into  rural  and  municipal 
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was  abolished  and  all  local  councils  are  now  municipal  councils.  In  addition 
to  the  206  municipal  coimcils,  10  more  municipal  councils  were  created, 
mainly  in  western  and  eastern  deserts.  Membership  of  municipal  councils 
is  restricted  to  Egyptians.  The  number  of  members  varies  from  7  to  12 
elected  and  7  nominated.  The  elected  members  must  be  in  the  majority  in 
every  council.  Those  local  bodies  have  the  right  to  impose  local  rates  on  all 
residents  according  to  the  law. 

The  municipahties  of  Alexandria,  Port  Said  and  Cairo  are  managed  by 
municipal  councils  of  partly  elected  and  partly  nominated  members. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  total  area  of  Egypt  proper,  including  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  region 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Sinai  peninsula,  is  about  886,198 
sq.  miles,  but  the  cultivated  and  settled  area,  that  is,  the  Nile  valley, 
delta  and  oases,  covers  only  about  13,500  sq.  miles.  Canals,  roads,  date 
plantations,  etc.,  cover  1,900  sq.  miles ;  2,850  sq.  miles  constitute  the  surface 
of  the  Nile,  marshes  and  lakes.  Egypt  is  ^vided  into  two  districts— 
‘Wagh-el-Bahari,’  or  Lower  Egypt,  and  ‘El-Said,’  or  Upper  Egypt. 

For  the  frontier  between  Egypt  and  Libya,  see  map  in  The  Statesman’s 
Yeae-Booe,  1952. 

In  accordance  with  the  armistice  concluded  with  Israel  on  24  Feb.  1949 
the  Egyptian  Forces  hold  a  coastal  strip  in  south-west  Palestine,  covering 
an  area  of  258  sq.  km  and  including  the  town  of  Gaza  and  the  railway 
junction  of  Rafah. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  the  settled  land  surface,  and  the 
results  of  the  census  taken  in  1937  and  on  26-27  March  1947  : 


Administrative 

divisions 

Cairo 

Alexandria 

Oanal 

Suez 

Damietta  . 

Total  for  G-ovemorates 

Area  in 
sq.  km 
178-6 
71-3 
347-8 
307-0 
2-2 

Males 

1,063,353 

464,643 

128,835 

66,791 

27,069 

1947  census 

Females 

1,027,301 

454,381 

117,097 

60,463 

26,562 

Total 

2,090,654 

919,024 

245,932 

107,244 

63,631 

1967 
census  ^ 

Total 

1,290 

418 

163 

a 

Popula¬ 
tion  per 
sq.  km 
(1947) 
11,704 
12,910 
707 
349 
24,829 

906-9 

1,740,691 

1,675,794 

3,416,485 

4,760 

3,767 

Behera 

4,624-0 

698,664 

646,831 

1,244,495 

1,484 

269 

Gharbfya  . 

7,023-7 

1,130,624 

1,196,407 

2,327,031 

1,567 

331 

Daqahltya 

2,628-3 

698,478 

720,427 

1.413,905 

1,849 

538 

Sharqtya  . 

4,943-2 

666,466 

679,364 

1,34-5,829 

1,635 

272 

MenUfiya  . 

1,688-1 

669,037 

695,978 

1,166,016 

1,260 

7.34 

Qalyftbiya 

944-2 

346,493 

348,413 

693,908 

753 

735 

Total  for  Lower  Egypt 

21,761-5 

4,003,763 

4,186,420 

8,190,183 

9,718  “ 

377 

Giza 

1,027-7 

407,693 

410,475 

818,168 

1,117 

796 

Beni  Suaf  . 

1,069-8 

297,190 

314,837 

612,027 

793 

672 

Paiyfim 

1,778-3 

326,631 

343,063 

669,696 

765 

377 

Minya 

2,007-6 

515,163 

529,038 

1,044,201 

1,476 

520 

Asyilt 

2,037-8 

686,697 

687,857 

1,374,454 

1.203 

674 

Girga 

1,640-4 

640,181 

643,287 

1,283,468 

1,449 

833 

Qena 

1,822-2 

553,174 

553,128 

1,106,302 

1,219 

007 

AbwS,ii 

873-3 

135,628 

156,314 

290,842 

S40 

331 

Total  for  Upper  Egypt 

12,167-0 

3,662,157 

3,637,001 

7,199,158 

8,362 

591 

*  Preliminary;  in  1,000. 

*  Includes  also  the  new  province  of  Kafr  el  Oheikh  (832)  and  the  former  governorate  of 
Damietta  (333). 
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Administrative 

diTisions 

Red  Sea  . 

Sina 

S.  Desert  . 

W.  .Desert 

Baharla  Oases  . 

Area  in 
sq.  km. 

M  ales 
10,640 
20,457 
16,671 
34,934 
3,515 

1947  census 
Females 
5,389 
17,213 
16,832 
33,227 
3,163 

Total 

16,929 

37,670 

32,503 

68,161 

6,678 

1957 
census  * 
Total 

Popula¬ 
tion  per 
sq.  km 
(1947) 

Total  for  Frontier  Dis¬ 
tricts 

— 

85,117 

75,824 

180,941 

_ 

Total  of  Nomads 

— 

27,270 

27,803 

55,073 

— 

Grand  total 

34,815-4 

9,418,998 

9,602,842  19,021,840 

22,840 

540 

*  Preliminary;  in  1,000. 

Estimated  population  in  1958  was  25m. 

The  principal  towns,  with  their  populations,  according  to  estimate  of 
1952,  are;  Cairo,  2,364,200;  Alexandria,  1,069,300;  Port  Said,  190,300; 
Tanta,  161,700;  Mahalla  el  Kubra,  132,300;  Mansura,  119,000;  Suez. 
116,000;  Asjrut,  100,400;  Damanhur,  99,900;  Giza,  98,000;  Zagazig, 
96,900;  Eaiyum,  84,800;  Ismailia,  82,100;  Minya,  79,900;  Beni  Suef 
65,600;  Damietta,  63,100;  Imbaba,  50,100;  Sohag,  48,300;  Qena,  47  700- 
Shibin  el-K6m,  47,100.  ’ 

Vital  Statistics  for  1953:  Births,  934,830;  marriages,  216  268- 
divorces,  62,296;  deaths,  429,997.  ^  ’ 

Crude  birth  rate  (1952),  45-1  per  1,000  population;  crude  death  rate 
17-7 ;  infantile  mortality  rate,  127-1. 

RELIGION 

In  1947  the  population  (excluding  Nomads)  consisted  of  17,397  946 
Moslems;  1,186,363  Orthodox  Copts;  86,918  Protestant  Copts;  72’764 
Roman  Catholic  Copts;  89,062  other  Orthodox;  60,200  other  Roman 
Catholics;  16,338  other  Protestants ;  65,639  Jews;  1,547  others  and  un- 
formed  91-46%  of  the  population;  Christians, 

7-897o  :  Jews,  0-34%. 

There  are  in  Egypt  large  numbers  of  native  Christians  connected  with  the 
vanous  Oriental  Churches ;  of  these,  the  largest  and  most  influential  are  the 
Oopts,  the  descendants  of  those  ancient  Egyptians  who  adopted  Christianity 
m  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Their  head  is  the  Coptic  Patriarch. 
There  are  17  metropolitans  and  6  bishops  in  Egypt;  4  metropolitans  for 
Ethiopia,  Jerusalem,  Khartoum  and  Omdurman,  and  12  bishops  in  Ethiopia. 

I  nests  must  be  married  before  ordination,  but  cehbacy  is  imposed  on  monks 
and  high  dignitaries.  The  Copts  use  the  Diocletian  (or  Martyrs’)  calendar 
which  differs  by  284  years  from  the  Gregorian  calendar. 


EDUCATION 

Education  was  made  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  12  m  1933 ;  primary  education  was  made  free  in  1944,  secondary 
and  techmcal  education  in  1950.  Compulsory  education  is  provided  in 
primary  schools  (6  years).  The  ‘  preparatory  stage’  of  secondary  education 
(3  years)  loads  up  to  a  public  examination,  first  held  in  1953. 

Statistics  for  the  school  year  1967-58:  Nursery  schools,  107  with  7  220 
°  ’  P‘'i“i3-ry  schools  (state  and  private),  7493 

with  2,086.704  pupils  including  600,000  girls;  preparatory  schools  (state 
and  private),  879  with  278,224  pupOs,  including  69,470  girls;  secondary 
schools  (state  and  private),  276  with  109,390  pupils,  including  18,723  girb. 
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Teohnioal  primary  education  (commercial,  agricultural,  industrial)  wa» 
given  m  93  schools  with  22,818  pupils,  including  4,099  girls.  Technical 
secondary  education  (commercial,  agricultural,  industrial,  domestic)  was 
given  m  104  state  schools  with  40,230  students,  including  7,892  girls. 

Teachers’  training  colleges  numbered  61  with  10,380  students,  including 
9,243  women.  ® 

There  are  4  universities  in  Egypt.  Cairo  University,  founded  in  1908 
as  a  private  institution  and  taken  over  by  the  Government  in  1926,  had,  in 
1957—58,  32,658  students  (4,211  women);  Alexandria  University,  founded 
by  the  Government  in  1943,  had  16,833  students  (1,780  women);  the  Ein 
Shamse  University,  founded  by  the  Government  in  Cairo  in  1960,  had 
19,790  students  (3,312  women).  A  fom’th  university,  opened  at  Asyut 
Upper  Eg;^t,  m  1957,  had^551  students  (30  women). 

The  principal  seat  of  Koranic  learning  is  the  Mosque  and  University  of 
El-Azhar  at  Cairo,  founded  in  the  year  361  of  the  Hegira,  being  972  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  main  centres  of  Higher  Islamic  learning  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Council  and  the  University  of  El-Azhar  are  the  Faculty  of 
Theologj%  the  Faculty  of  Islamic  Law  (1,030  students  in  1967-68),  the 
Faculty  of  Arabic  Language  (2,143  students),  the  Faculty  of  Theology  (800' 
students),  together  with  41  other  institutions  (with  together  33,242  students 
in  1957-58). 

In  1958  some  3,000  Egyptian  teachers  were  operating  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
Sudan,  Libya,  Kuwait  and  Iraq;  they  were  bemg  paid  by  the  Egyptian 
Government. 

Cinemas  (1955).  There  were  355  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacitv  of 
343,000. 

Newspapers  (1952).  60  newspapers  had  a  combined  circulation  of  515,000. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

In  1957  there  were  8,262  physicians  and,  in  1956,  36,393  state  hospital 
beds  (of  which  6,608  for  tuberculosis  patients). 

JUSTICE 

Before  1883  the  only  national  tribunals  in  the  country  were  the  Mehkemag, 
presided  over  by  the  Qddis.  Until  1955  they  retained  jurisdiction  only 
in  matters  of  personal  law  (marriage,  succession,  etc.)  and  charitable  wakfa 
and  also  in  certain  non-rehgious  cases  (e.g.,  succession)  between  non-Moslem 
nationals.  In  matters  of  personal  law  other  than  intestate  succession,  non- 
Moslems  were  in  general  subject  to  their  own  Magahs  Melhah.  All  religious 
courts,  Moslem  as  well  as  non-Moslem,  were  abolished  by  decree  of  21  Sept. 
1955,  effective  from  Jan.  1956. 

The  national  courts,  established  in  1883,  consist  of  161  summary  tribunals 
and  of  14  judicial  delegations,  each  presided  over  by  a  single  judge,  with  civil 
jurisdiction  in  matters  up  to  £E250  in  value,  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
in  offences  punishable  by  fine  or  by  imprisonment  up  to  3  years  (i.e.,  pohce 
offences  and  misdemeanours),  except  in  cases  relating  to  the  trafficking  in 
narcotics,  where  the  period  rises  up  to  perpetual  hard  labom  and  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £E10,000.  There  are  also  18  central  tribunals,  each  of  the 
chambers  of  which  consists  of  3  judges,  and  6  courts  of  appeal,  at  Cairo, 
Alexandria,  Tanta,  Mansura  and  Asyut.  Civil  cases  not  within  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  summary  tribunals  are  heard  in  first  instance  by  the  central 
tribunals,  with  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  courts  of  appeal.  The  central 
tribunals  also  hear  civil  and  criminal  appeals  from  the  summary  tribunals. 
Serious  crimes,  trafficking  in  narcotics  and  Press  offences  are  tried  at  the 
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central  tribunals  by  3  judges  of  the  court  of  appeal  sitting  as  an  assize 
court,  assizes  being  held  monthly. 

In  1931  a  court  of  cassation  above  the  courts  of  appeal  was  set  up.  It  is 
composed  of  a  president,  2  deputy  presidents  and  17  judges  and  divided  into  3 
chambers,  one  for  criminal  and  the  others  for  civil,  commercial  and  personal 
law.  The  prosecution  before  summary  tribunals  and  assize  courts  is 
entrusted  to  the  Parquet,  which  is  directed  by  a  Chef  de  Parquet,  haTung 
under  him  a  suhatitut  or  substitut-adjoint  at  each  siimmary  tribunal  of  the 
circumspection;  the  investigation  of  crime  is  ordinarily  conducted  by  the 
Parquet,  or  by  the  police  under  his  direction ;  cases  going  before  an  assize 
court  are  further  submitted  to  a  ‘chamber  of  accusation.’ 

There  is  also  an  administrative  court,  created  in  1946  at  the  Conseil 
d’Etat;  it  is  composed  of  3  judges,  or  of  6  in  cases  when  the  validity  of 
administrative  regulations  is  contested. 

The  capitulations  were  abohshed  by  the  Convention  of  Montreux  of 
3  May  19.37.  The  mixed  courts  were  abolished  on  14  Oct.  1949. 

Law  No.  188,  of  1952,  guarantees  the  complete  independence  of  the 
Egyptian  judicature  by  removing  from  the  Minister  of  Justice  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  appointments,  promotions  and  transfers  of  judges  and  handing 
over  these  powers  to  a  professional  judicial  council. 


FINANCE 

Revenue  and  expenditure^  in  £E1,000,  for  fiscal  years  ending  30  June: 

1953-64  1954-55  1955-56  1956-57  1957-68 

Revenue  .  .  .  197,516  227,850  238,300  280,000  300,500 

Expenditure  .  .  197,516  227,850  238,300  280,000  300,500 

'  Ordinary ;  estimates. 


The  budget  estimates  for  the  years  1966-57  and  1957-58,  are  as  follows 
(in  £E  1,000) : 


Receipts 

Land  and  building  taxes . 
Personal  income  taxes  . 
Business  income  taxes  . 
Excess  profit  taxes 
Customs  (excluding  to¬ 
bacco) 

Tobacco 
Stamp  taxes 
Other  taxes  . 

Dues  .... 
State  railways 
Telephone  and  telegraph 
Post  offices  . 

State  domains 


1956-57 

1957-58 

Exponditore 

1956-57 

1957-58 

22,197 

23,895 

President  of  the  Republic 

4,000 

3,600 

and  Council  of  Minis¬ 

20,000 

22,650 

ters  .... 

401 

471 

500 

100 

National  Assembly 

339 

483 

Other  organisations 

1,448 

4,070 

65,657 

66,716 

State  audit  . 

258 

236 

34,426 

41.414 

Permanent  Council  for 

9,200 

8,000 

Public  Services  . 

891 

_ 

10,061 

7,074 

Civil  Service  Commission 

212 

264 

17,015 

24,370 

Ministry  of: 

17,600 

21,500 

Foreign  Affairs  . 

1,993 

2,113 

6,375 

6,000 

Finance  and  Economy 

4,53.6 

4,551 

2,130 

2,-463 

Commerce 

862 

974 

2,342 

70,391 

Industry  . 

15,649 

16,349 

Education 

36,173 

38,550 

Interior  . 

12,300 

12,799 

Public  Health  . 

10,479 

9,691 

Rural  and  Provincial 

Affairs  . 

10,821 

9,985 

Justice 

3,744 

3,909 

Public  Works  . 

8,073 

8,068 

Agriculture 

6,673 

4,272 

Communications 

26,231 

31,696 

War  and  Marine 

75,390 

71,872 

Social  Affairs 

3,309 

3,015 

Supply 

'618 

518 

National  G-uidance 

1,017 

787 

Pensions  . 

10,878 

11,544 

Cost  of  Living  Bonus  . 

28,000 

24,745 

Service  of  Public  dept. 

7,605 

8,021 

Rural  Collective  Centre 

4,386 

3,100 

Development  projects . 

— 

18,730 

Others 

8,865 

9,637 
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The  development  budget  for  1956-57  amounted  to  £E45-8m,,  for  1957-58 
to  £E28-3m. 

The  various  debts  were  converted  into  a  national  loan  on  7  Sept.  1943, 
which  amounted  to  £E78, 001,860  on  30  June  1957,  and  the  credits  ear¬ 
marked  in  1955-56  budget  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  redemption 
amounted  to  £E4,420,114. 

At  the  end  of  June  1957  the  public  debt  amounted  to  £E296m.,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  1943  loan,  two  Palestinian  loans  of  £E30m.  and  a  cotton 
loan  of  £E15m. 

The  General  Reserve  Fund  amounted  to  £E3 1,891, 050  on  30  June 

1954. 

In  Kov.  1957  the  U.S.S.R.  announced  economic  aid  to  Egypt  amounting 
to  700m.  roubles,  to  be  repaid  after  5  years  in  12  yearly  instalments. 

DEFENCE 

The  total  strength  of  the  defence  forces  is  about  100,000.  There  is  also 
a  national  guard  of  about  50,000. 

Expenditure  on  defence,  1957-58,  amounted  to  £E71-9m. 

Abmy.  Service  in  the  Army  is  compulsory  for  all  male  citizens  at  the 
age  of  18.  The  Army  comprises  2  infantry  divisions  (7  brigades)  and  an 
armoured  formation  with  about  300  old  Valentine  and  Sherman  tanks,  32 
Mark  III  Centurion,  50  Joseph  Stalin  Ills,  150  T34s,  40  hght  French  tanks 
and  100  Czech  armoured  troop  carriers. 

Am  Foece.  The  Air  Force  was  largely  wiped  out  by  the  Anglo-French 
operation  on  4  Nov.  1956,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt  with  aircraft  supplied 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Czechoslovakia.  Planned  strength  is  believed  to  be 
18  squadrons  (6  wings)  each  of  12  MiG-17  and  MiG-15  fighter-bombers,  3 
squadrons  of  MiG-17  all-weather  fighters,  9  squadrons  of  11-28  jet-bombers 
and  reconnaissance  aircraft,  and  4  transport  squadrons  of  Il-14s  and  C-47s. 
Training  units  are  equipped  mainly  with  Yak-11  and  Yak-18  aircraft  of 
Soviet  design,  but  have  a  number  of  nationally-build  Gomhuriah  (German 
Rucker  Bu  181D)  primary  trainers. 

Navy.  There  are  4  fleet  destroyers  (2  purchased  from  Great  Britain  in 

1955,  and  2  delivered  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1956),  4  frigates  (ex- British),  9 
submarines,  2  corvettes  (ex-fleet  minesweepers),  4  ocean  minesweepers  (ex- 
Soviet),  8  motor  minesweepers,  20  motor  torpedo-boats,  3  motor  launches, 
20  landing  craft,  2  yachts  and  a  transport.  Naval  personnel  total  6,000 
officers  and  men. 

PRODUCTION 

A  ‘permanent  council  of  national  production’  was  established  in  1952. 

Rain  seldom  falls  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  only  at  irregular  intervals  in 
Cairo,  where  the  average  for  the  year  is  no  more  than  1‘2  in.  At  Alexandria 
the  average  is  8  in. 

Agriculture,.  The  cultivable  area  of  Egypt  proper  was  estimated  in  1953 
at  8,417,339  feddans  (1  feddan  =  1-038  acres),  and  of  this  944,414  were 
taken  up  for  public  utility  purposes  and  1,430,612  were  owned  by  the 
Government. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  owners  and  their  holdings 
(both  in  1,000)  in  1956; 
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Size  in  feddans  ' 
1  and  under 
1-5  . 

5-10  .... 
10-20  .... 
20-30 .... 
30-50 .... 
60-100 
100-200 
Over  200  ^  . 

Total 


Owners  “ 


Number 

% 

2,123-0 

72-0 

660-1 

22-4 

81-0 

2-7 

48-6 

1-7 

13*9 

0-5 

9-4 

0-3 

7-1 

0-2 

3-3 

0-1 

1-7 

0-1 

2,948-1 

100-0 

Area 


Feddans 

O/ 

820 

13-7 

1,432 

24-0 

532 

8-9 

650 

10-9 

325 

5-4 

361 

6-9 

479 

8-0 

460 

7-5 

937 

15-7 

5,976 

100-0 

^  1  Peddan  =  1,038  acres. 

•  Holdings  exceeding  200  feddans  are  temporarily  considered  as  owned  by  the  GoTemment 
according  to  the  law  of  Agricultural  Reform  of  1952. 


fedd  total,  2-9m.  owners  are  Egyptians  (5-8m.  feddans)  and  2,855  areforeigners  (112,062 


The  Agricultoal  Reform  Decree  of  Sept.  1952  limits  agricultural  owner¬ 
ship  to  200  feddans.  Holdings  in  excess  of  this  limit  will  be  redistributed 
by  the  Government  within  6  years;  compensation,  equivalent  to  10  times 
the  rental  value  of  the  land,  will  take  the  form  of  3%  bonds  redeemable 
within  30  years.  All  national  waqfs  are  to  be  dissolved. 

Irrigation  occupies  a  predominant  place  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  country.  The  Aswan  reservoir  can  now  hold  up  to  6,500m.  cu. 
metres  of  water,  and  the  Gebel  Aulia  reservoir,  completed  in  1937,  holds 
2,000m.  cu.  metres.  Barrages  have  been  erected  at  Esna,  Nag’  Hammadi, 
Asyut  and  Zifta,  and  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile  below  Cairo.  Nag’ 
Hammadi  barrage,  completed  in  1930,  ensures  full  basin  supplies  even 
in  low  flood  to  Girga  province,  and  will  facilitate  perennial  irrigation  when 
basin  lands  are  converted.  Asyut  barrage,  having  been  remodelled,  will 
meet  the  greater  demands  of  the  area  it  now  commands.  The  Esna  barrage 
now  secures  basin  ungation  to  lands  in  Qena  province.  New  barrages 
(Mohamed  Ali  barrages)  have  been  completed  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile 
below  Cairo  to  replace  the  existing  structures  which,  built  in  1861,  are 
now  unable  to  meet  the  conditions  following  the  increase  in  summer  supplies, 
the  reclamation  of  large  areas  of  waste  lands  and  the  earlier  watering  of 
food  crops.  Expenditure  on  irrigation  amounted  to  £E5,800,012  in  1952-53. 

The  area  and  production  of  cotton  for  crop  years  ending  31  Aug.  were : 


Area  in  Crop  in 

feddfins  quantArs 

1964  1,679,427  7,746,000 

1966  1,816,697  8,760,000 

1966  1,652,877  8,421,695 


Area  in  Crop  in 

fedd  Ana  qantArg 

1967  1,819,000  7,230,279 

1958  1,820,000  8,830,000 

1969 1  1,900,000  9,700,000 


Estimate. 


In  1956  57  the  area  and  yield  (both  in  1,000)  of  wheat  were  1,570  fed- 
ardebs;  barley,  132  feddans  and  1,074  ardebs;  beans, 
ardebs;  lentils,  82  feddans  and  298  qantars;  onions, 
qantars;  maize,  47  feddans  and  358  ardebs;  millet, 
f  16,323  ardebs;  rice,  undecorticated,  878  feddans  and 

1,653  daribas  (1  danba  =  945  kg);  groundnuts,  35  feddans  and  387  ardebs r 
sugar  cane,  110  feddans  and  90,927  qantars. 

Livestock,  1965:  42,448  horses,  927,356  donkeys,  9,807  mules,  1,362,108. 

buffaloes,  1,237,442  sheep,  743,652  goats,  162,446  camels 

and  18,746  pigs. 
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Fisheries.  The  fishing  industry  is  of  some  importance.  The  catch  of 
the  Egyptian  sea,  Nile  and  lake  fisheries  in  1957  amounted  to  102,600  metric 
tons.  In  1952  there  were  48,947  men  and  16,347  boys  engaged  in  fishing  and 
11,739  boats  used  for  fishing. 

Mining.  The  principal  mineral  product  in  1957  was  phosphate  rock 
(585,498  metric  tons).  Other  products  are:  Ochres,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
talc,  building  stones,  clay,  cement,  gypsum,  natron,  carbonate  and  sulphate 
of  sodium,  nitrate  of  soda,  salt  (output  in  1957,  550,000  short  tons),  gold 
(production,  1957,  7,500  fine  oz.).  A  small  steel  plant  was  set  up  in  1949; 
output  1951  and  1952,  20,000  tons  each;  1956  (estimated),  80,000  tons. 

Petroleum  in  commercial  quantities  was  first  discovered  at  Gemsah  in 
1908.  Production  is  now  obtained  from  fields  at  Ras  Gharib,  Asl,  Sudr, 
Ghardaka,  Ras  Matarma,  Piran,  Balaim  and  Abu  Kodis.  Operations  are 
carried  on  by  Anglo-Egyptian  Oilfields.  A  U.S.  company  is  jointly  concerned 
in  production  in  the  Asl  and  Sudr  fields.  There  are  4  oil  refineries,  at  Suez  (2), 
Mostorod  and  Alexandria.  Crude  oil  production  (in  metric  tons)  was 
2,383,700  in  1952;  2,388,420  in  1953;  1,970,093  in  1954;  1,823,000  in 
1956;  1,800,000  in  1956;  2,.361,853  in  1957. 

Indvstry.  The  census  of  industrial  production  (1956)  showed  247,615 
persons  engaged  in  3,522  industrial  establishments  employing  10  or  more 
persons,  earning  £E33m.  The  largest  groups  were  textile  workers  (104,071), 
food  manufacturers  (40,835),  cement,  stone  and  glass  workers  (13,646)  and 
metal  workers  (11,784). 

Labour.  Labour  legislation  began  in  1909  with  the  prohibition  of  the 
employment  of  children  under  9  years.  In  1930  a  Labour  Office  was  set  up. 
In  1933  the  minimum  working  age  was  raised  to  12,  except  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  textile  industry,  and  the  maximum  working  hours  were  de¬ 
creased  to  7  for  the  9-12  age  group,  and  to  9  for  the  12-15  age  group.  Hours 
were  fixed  at  9  in  dangerous  industries  (1935),  compensation  for  labour 
accidents  was  stipulated  (1936  and  1942)  and  a  law  on  employment  of  hired 
labour  was  passed  (1944).  In  1957, 1,347  trade  unions  had  437,751  members. 


COMMERCE 


Imports  and  exports  for  6  calendar  years  (in  £E) : 


Imports 

1960  216,849,022 

1962  226,564,823 

1954  161,417,167 


Exports  ‘ 

172,968,690  1965 

142,861,388  1966 

136,708,600  1957 


Imports 

182,923,718 

186,13.3,606 

182,561,762 


>  Exports  of  products  and  manufactures  of  EgTpt. 


Exports  * 
137,014,934 
140,940,789 
170,264,113 


In  1955  the  principal  imports  were:  Machinery  (79,318  metric  tons, 
£E32  320  149),  iron  and  steel  (301,822  metric  tons,  £E16,756,557),  textiles 
(49,4^  metric  tons,  £E  14,442, 143),  tea  (17,212  metric  tons,  £E9,800,856), 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  (83,333  metric  tons,  £E9,691,  /05), 
motor  cars  and  cycles  (20,332  metric  tons,  £E9,499,929),  ferti^ers  (461,606 
metric  tons,  £E9,482,828).  Principal  exports :  Raw  cotton,  (1966)  £E98-9m. 
(1957)  £E124-2m.;  rice,  (1956)  £E8-9m.,  (1957)  £Ell-7m. 

Exports  of  cotton  (in  qantars)  during  the  marketing  yearp57-68  (ended 
31  Aug.)  to  principal  export  markets:  U.S.S.R.,  1,569,663;  Czechoslovakia, 
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636,689;  China,  613,277 ;  Japan,  328,529;  U.S. A.,  302,698;  East  Germany, 
290,125;  Poland  250,762;  Spain,  203,946;  France,  199,631 ;  India  182,705; 
Austria,  164,552. 

Raw  cotton  accounted  for  70-2%  of  the  total  agricultural  exports  in  1956 
(72%  in  1957).  The  main  buyers  in  1956  were:  Czechoslovakia,  19% 
(1956,  8%);  France,  10-6%  (10-6%);  India,  9-8%  (11-6%);  Japan,  8-2% 
(6-5%);  Italy,  7-4%  (6-6%) ;  China,  6%  (8-6%).  In  1957,  the  Soviet  bloc 
countries  took  67-4%  of  the  cotton  exports.  Western  Europe  17-8%  and 
U.S.A.,  4-6%. 

Commerce  by  principal  countries  (in  £E) : 


Countries  oi  origin  or 
destination 
Aden  . 

Australia 
Belgium  &  Luxembourg 
Canada 
Ceylon 
Chile  . 

China  . 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 
Ethiopia 
France 

Germany  (Bast) 
Germany  (West) 

India  . 

Iran  . 

Iraq  . 

Palestine  (Gaza) 

Italy  . 

Japan. 

Netherlands 
Pakistan 
Switzerland . 

Turkey 
Union  of  South  Africa 
U.K.  . 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.E.  . 


1955 

263,784 

396,077 

4,897,957 

6,448,108 

663,521 

35^173 

764,920 

15,887,005 

871,743 

19,180,557 

7,274,028 

616,698 

337,913 

14,890,189 

5,829,803 

116,906 

1,570,034 

1,670,034 

501,809 

23,588,267 

22,150,639 


Imports  from 
1956  1957 


101,062 

497,362 

5,082,154 

608,023 

2,930,691 

1,862,168 

3,780,000 

281,231 

2,820,000 

826,060 

9,552,675 

2,935,875 

20,996,762 

6,986,712 

671,114 

333,828 

57,767 

11,904,305 

3,720,000 

4,937,166 

163,020 

5,257,171 

1,270,003 

2,590,603 

21,947,855 

24,975,318 

7,890,000 


91,499 

92,944 

5,575,610 

400,390 

2,529,565 

992,231 

7,160,000 

67,447 

6,290,000 

784,211 

2,059,969 

6,507,663 

18,072,768 

8.268,278 

105,273 

528,205 

98,985 

13,710,424 

7,310,000 

7,081,228 

319,802 

5,092,830 

996,230 

2,119,303 

2,737,527 

16,388,645 

18,590,000 


Exports  to 

1955  1956  1957 

113.654  110,485  26,645 

121,259  87,561  1,310 

2,060.122  1,430,083  5,525,944 

57,124  77,952 

363,211  365,258  536,313 

26,575  38,349  137,230 

8,440,000  14,660,000 
256,268  274,256  2.792 

20,790,000  14,630,000 
26,322  32,345  13,969 

12,091,684  10,235,996  3,202,396 
1,408,268  3,339,928  6,929,382 

7,783,450  6,741,430  5,487,999 

12,861,397  8,930,860  7,468,648 

6,727  5,443  4,094 

143,935  77,011  118,418 

764,744  840.905 

7,424,830  8,176,430  6,288)059 

10,630,000  10,410,000 
3,286,899  3,021,363  3,414,555 

98,000  15,348  12,562 

5,526,351  3,914.118  4,758,110 

54,452  92,641  510,739 

1,329,428  659,426  1,313,462 

7,871,048  4,851,955  75,140 

9,043,338  4,664,298  7,680,690 
5,650,000  31,280,000 


The  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  rose  from  14T%  of  Egypt’s 
total  exports  in  1954  to  26-7%  in  1956,  to  34-4%  in  1956  and  to  47%  in 
1957;  the  percentage  of  imports  was  5-9%  hi  1954,  6-8%  in  1955  14-4o/  in 
1956  and  26%  in  1957.  /o  ,  /o 

Total  trade  between  Egypt  and  U.K.  (in  £  sterling)  for  calendar  years 
(British  Board  of  Trade  returns) : 

1938  1956  1966 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  11,612,668  9,693,330  7,291,219 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  8,689,015  28,678,256  22,664,616 

a«-eiporUi  from  U.K.  .  179,213  464,205  175  572 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  The  Egyptian  merchant  navy  in  1968  consisted  of  27  steamers 
of  220,467  tons  and  1  sailing  ship  of  930  tons. 

In  1967,  excluding  warships  and  vessels  requisitioned  by  the  military 
authorities,  24,313  steamers  of  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  139,086,59*7 
entered  at,  and  24,329  steamers  of  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  128,923,528 
departed  from,  aU  the  Egyptian  ports.  ’ 


1967 

691,171 

2,298,710 

38,710 


1958 

2,016,878 

12,806,527 

159,711 
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Railways.  In  195G-57  there  were  4,339  km  of  state  railways  and  1,377 
km  of  agricultural  light  railwaj's  owned  by  private  companies.  The  state 
railways  have  a  gauge  of  4  ft  in.  inside  rads,  except  that  to  the  Western 
Oases,  which  is  2  ft  54  in. 

Total  receipts  of  Egyptian  State  Railways  in  1956-57  were  £E19, 082,000 ; 
total  expenditures,  £El8-9m. 

Road.  Egypt  had  3,102  km  of  macadamized  surface  roads  in  1956-67; 
non-macadamized  surface  roads  totalled  12,621  km  and  desert  roads,  3,099 
km.  Motor  vehicles,  as  at  31  Dec.  1967 :  67,808  private  cars,  8,560  taxis, 
15,094  trucks,  3,474  buses. 

Post.  The  telephone  ser-^dce  was  taken  over  by  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  April  1918.  In  1955-56  the  state  telegraphs  had  a  length  of  14,289 
km  of  wire,  and  telephones,  1,037,901  km.  There  were,  in  1955,  6,738  post 
offices  and  stations.  Number  of  telephones  in  1957,  180,000.  Number  of 
wireless  licences  in  1956,  855,340. 

The  internal  telecommimications  system  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Egyptian  State  Telegraphs  and  Telephones.  Government  landhnes  connect 
with  those  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Lebanon  and  the  Sudan.  Egypt  is  con¬ 
nected  by  cable  with  Malta  and  thence  with  Great  Britain  and  ail  parts  of 
the  world ;  with  the  Sudan,  thence  via  Aden  to  India  and  the  East ;  and  with 
Greece  and  Cyprus,  thence  with  Palestine.  The  cable  circuits  are  operated 
by  the  Marconi  Radio  Telegraph  Company  of  Egypt,  S.A.,  by  arrangement 
with  Cable  and  Wireless,  Ltd. 

Aviation.  Before  the  Second  World  War,  the  Misr  Airways  S.A.E.  was 
the  National  Air  Transport  Co.  in  Egypt.  A  modem  airport  was  in¬ 
augurated  at  Luxor  in  Feb.  1954.  In  1956  Cairo  airport  handled  124,334 
arrivals  and  129,431  departures. 


SUEZ  CANAL 

The  Suez  Canal  is  101  miles  long  (excluding  7  miles  of  approach  channels 
to  the  harbours),  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea.  Its 
minimum  width  is  197  ft  at  a  depth  of  33  ft,  and  its  depth  permits  the 
passage  of  vessels  up  to  34  ft  draught.  It  was  opened  for  nawigation  on 
17  Nov.  1869.  By  the  convention  of  Constantinople  of  29  Oct.  1888  the 
canal  is  open  to  vessels  of  all  nations  and  is  free  from  blockade. 

The  largest  scheme  of  improvement  works  since  the  Canal  opened  was 
started  in  Jan.  1955,  and  wiU  spread  over  5  or  6  years.  It  wiU  include  the 
cutting  of  two  by-passes,  one  immediately  south  of  Port  Said  more  than  T26 
miles  long,  the  other  in  the  Great  Bitter  Lake  5  miles  in  length ;  and  widen¬ 
ing  over  a  length  of  16  miles  south  of  the  Small  Bitter  Lake  and  of  11  miles 
in  the  region  of  El  Firdan. 

On  26  July  1966  President  Nasser  proclaimed  the  nationalization  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Company,  the  concession  of  which  was  to  expire  on  17  Nov. 
1968.  In  July  1958  the  shareholders  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  accepted 
an  agreement  which  provides  for  the  payment  by  the  United  Arab  Republic 
of  £28m.  compensation  during  the  next  6  years.  The  Company  has  changed 
its  name  to  Suez  Financial  Company  and  continues  as  an  investment  trust. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the 
principal  nationalities  that  passed  through  the  canal  in  1957  : 
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No.  of 

Suez  Canal 

Nationality 

transits 

net  tonnage 

British 

.  2,274 

18,322,969 

Norwegian 

.  1,496 

14,164,833 

American 

288 

2,468,303 

French  . 

658 

6,625,377 

Panamanian  . 

587 

5,065,853 

Italian  . 

.  1,143 

7,980,140 

Dutch  . 

580 

4,522,283 

No.  of 

Suez  Canal 

Nationality 

transits 

net  tonnage 

Liberian 

.  1,069 

13,752,820 

Danish  , 

348 

2,734,977 

Swedish 

306 

2,496,714 

Greek  . 

249 

990,813 

German. 

550 

3,292,608 

Belgian  . 

73 

663,209 

The  number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  that  have  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal  (inoluding  warships),  and  the  transit  receipts  of  the  company 
(in  £E),  have  been  as  follows : 


No.  of  Suez  net 
transits  tonnage  Receipts 

1952  12,168  86,137,037  26,730,000 

1953  12,731  92,905,439  28,901,200 

1954  13,215  102,493,851  30,338,000 


No.  of  Suez  net 
transits  tonnage 
1955  14,666  115,756,398 

1956 »  13,291  107,005,000 

1957  2  10,958  89,911,000 


^  Jan.-Oct. 


*  April-Dee. 


Receipts 

32,176,600 

29,396,000 

24,480,000 


The  number  of  passengers  (civil  and  military)  who  went  through  the 
canal  was,  in  1952,  571,416;  1953,  554,093;  1954,537,976;  1955,520,774; 
1956  (Jan.-Oct.),  319,798;  1957  (April-Dee.),  188,361. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING 

By  decree  of  18  Oct.  1916  (20  Zi-El-Higga  1934),  the  monetary  unit  of 
Egypt  is  the  gold  Egyptian  pound  of  100  piastres  or  1,000  millifemes.  Coins 
in  circulation  are  20,  10,  5,  2  piastres  (silver) ;  1,  h  h  h  A  piastre  (nickel) ; 

«  piastre  (bronze).  Gold  coins  are  no  longer  in  circulation.  Silver 
coin  is  legal  tender  only  up  to  £E2,  and  nickel  or  bronze  coins  up  to  10 
piastres.  The  Treasury  issues  6-  and  10-piastre  currency  notes. 

In  1953  the  weights  of  the  20-,  10-  and  6-piastre  coins  were  reduced  by 
50%  and  their  silver  content  was  also  reduced  from  833^  per  miUe  to  626 
per  mille.  The  10-,  6-  and  1-millieme  coins  are  now  issued  in  bronze. 

Bank-notes  arc  issued  by  the  National  Bank  in  various  denominations : 
P.T.  (=  piastre  tariffe,  or  legal  piastre)  25  and  50,  £E1,  5,  10,  60,  100.  The 
amount  of  notes  issued  on  19  June  1968  was  £E199m. 

The  National  Bank  founded  in  1898  has  the  privilege  of  bank-notes 
issue.  On  27  June  1939  the  shareholders  agreed  to  the  conversion  of  the 
bank  into  a  central  bank;  the  law  was  passed  on  12  March  1961.  The 
position  of  the  bank  on  19  June  1968  was  (in  £Elm.);  Issue  Department, 
gold,  60'6;  foreign  exchange  and  securities  convertible  into  gold,  2-8 ; 
foreign  government  treasury  bills  and  securities,  9-2;  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  and  treasury  bills,  126-6;  notes  issued,  199.  Banking  de¬ 
partment,  assets,  government  bills,  33-6;  government  securities,  77-3; 
advances  and  bills  discounted,  36-9;  clearing  and  other  accounts  (payment 
agreements),  11-3;  foreign  bankers  and  money  at  call,  4-6;  cash,  14-3. 
Liabilities,  capital  and  reserve,  6;  deposits,  48-2;  bankers’  deposits’,  41-4; 
clearing  and  other  accounts  (payments  agreements),  48-2.  Egypt’s  foreign 
exchange  reserves  declined  from  £E210-4m.  at  the  end  of  1966  to  £E198-7m 
at  the  end  of  1957. 

In  1901  a  post  office  savings  bank  was  opened;  on  31  Dec.  1966  the 
total  deposits  amounted  to  £E27-2m. 

Commercial  banks  in  Egypt  numbered  32  in  Jan.  1957,  includino-  13 
Egyptia-n  joint-stock  companies  (of  which  by  far  the  most  important  is  Bank 
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Misr),  the  rest  being  branches  of  foreign  banks.  On  16  Jan.  1957  all 
English  and  French  banks  and  insurance  companies  were  nationalized.  All 
banks  and  insurance  companies  must  now  be  limited-liability  companies  with 
a  paid-up  capital  of  not  less  than  £E500,000;  all  shareholders,  directors  and 
managers  must  be  Egyptian  nationals. 

The  Bank  el  Goumhouria  subsequently  took  over  the  Ottoman  Bank  and 
the  Ionian  Bank ;  the  Bank  of  Cairo  took  control  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais  and 
the  Comptoir  National  d’Escompte  de  Paris;  the  Bank  of  Alexandria 
expropriated  the  40  branches  of  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.,  and  the  Banque  de 
rUnion  Commercials  took  over  the  Credit  d’Orient. 

Other  banks  in  Egypt  include  the  Credit  Foncier  Egyptien  (founded  in 
1880)  and  the  Land  Bank  of  Egypt  (1905),  both  for  mortgage  lending,  the 
Credit  Agricole  et  Cooperatif  (1931),  the  Credit  Hypothecaire  d’Egypte 
(1932),  the  Industrial  Bank  (1949)  and  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  (1956). 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Capacity.  Kadah  —  l/96th  ardeb  =  3-G3  pints.  Rob  =  4  kadahs  = 

1- 816  gallons.  Keila  —  8  kadahs  =  3-63  gallons.  Ardeb  =  96  kadahs  = 
43-655  gallons,  or  5-44439  bu. 

Weights.  Roil  =  144  dirhems  =  0-9905  lb.  Oke  =  400  dirhems  = 

2- 75137  lb.  Heml  =  200  okes  =  550-274  lb.  Qantdr  or  100  rotls  or  36 
okes  =  99-0493  lb.  1  Qantdr  of  unginned  cotton  =  315  lb.  1  Qantdr  of 
ginned  cotton  =  100  Rolls  =  99-05  lb.  The  approximate  weight  of  the 
ardeb  is  as  follows :  Wheat,  150  kg;  beans,  156  kg;  barley,  120  kg;  maize, 
140  kg;  cotton  seed,  121  kg. 

Length.  Diraa  Baladi  (for  textiles)  =  22-8347  m.  Diraa  Mimdri  (for 
building,  etc.)  =  29-5276  in.  Qasaba  (for  agricultural  land)  =  3-8823  yd 
=  139-7639  in. 

Sheface.  Fedddn,  the  unit  of  measure  for  land  ==  4,200|  sq.  metres 
=  7,468-148  sq.  pics  =  1-03805  acres.  1  sq.  pic  =  6-0647  sq.  ft  =  0-6626 
sq.  metre. 

In  March  1939  a  law  was  passed  establishing  the  metre,  the  kilogramme 
and  the  litre  as  the  weights  and  measures  legal  in  Egypt.  Law  No.  106, 1951, 
officially  introduced  the  metric  systems  with  the  exception  of  measures  of 
area  {i.e.,  the  feddan  and  its  subdivisions). 


Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Ixi-OEilATlON.  The  Department  of  Statistics  and  Census  (15,  Sharia 
Mansour,  Cairo)  was  formed  in  1905.  Chief;  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Statistical 
Affairs,  Dr  Hasan  M.  Husein.  Previously,  various  government  departments  had  their  own 
statistical  sections.  Estimates  of  population  were  made  in  1800,  1821  and  1846;  the  first 
census  took  place  in  1873.  Among  the  publications  of  the  Department  are  the  foil ovying: 
Annuaire  Statistique  (Ai-abic  and  French).  Annual  Return  of  Shippiit^  (■^I,“ic  and  English). 
Monthly  Summary,  and  Annual  Statement  of  Foreign  Trade  (Arabic  and  English).  Alonthty 
Bulletin  of  Agriculture  and  Ec<momic  Statisticii  (Arabic  and  English).  Vital  Statistics  (Arabic 
and  English).  Statistical  Pocket  Year-Book  (Arabic  and  English). 


The  Egyptian  Almanac.  Annual 

Be  Mondain  Egyptien  (Who’s  Who).  Cairo.  Annual 
Great  Britain  and  Egypt,  1914-51,  B.  Inst,  of  Int.  Affairs,  1952 
Oolombe,  M..  L'Evolution  de  I’Egypie,  1924-50.  Paris,  1961 
Connell,  J.,  The  Most  Important  Country.  London,  1957 
UMaB.'E.  A.,  Modern  Dictionary  English-Arabic.  5th  ed.  Oaii-o,  1946 
Fidhration  Ajyptisnne  de  Tindustrie:  Annuaire,  19555-6.  Cairo,  1956. — Le  Commerce 
eTtirieuT  de  l’£gypte.  Cairo,  1955 
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Kume,'Vf.  Geology  of  Egypt.  Cairo,  1937 

Issawi,  0.,  Egypt  at  Mid-century  an  economic  survey.  Rot.  ed.  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1954 
Lengyel,  B.,  Egypt's  Role  in  World  Affairs.  Washin^on,  D.O.,  1957 

■Warriner,  D.,  Land  Reform  and  Devdopment  in  the  Middle  East.  R.  Inst,  of  Intern.  Allairs, 
1957 

Watt,  D.  0.  (ed.).  Documents  on  the  Suez  Crisis,  26  July-8  Nov.  1956.  R.  Inst,  of  Intern. 
Afiaira,  1957 

SYRIAN  REGION 

AL-JUMHtmTYA  AS-SOURITA 

For  the  history  of  Syria  from  1920  to  1946  see  The  Statesman’s  T  e.ar- 
Book,  1957,  pp.  1408  f. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  executive  council  of  the  Syrian  Region  consists 
of  14  members;  Chairman,  Nur  ad-Din  Kahhali. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Sjrria  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Lebanese  Republic  on  the  west,  by  Israel  and  J ordan  on  the  south, 
by  Iraq  on  the  east  and  by  Turkey  on  the  north. 

Ror  details  of  the  frontier  between  Syria  and  Iraq  and  Palestine,  see  The 
Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1928,  p.  893,  and  map  in  1934.  The  frontier 
between  Syria  and  Turkey  (Nisibin-Jeziret  ibn  Omar)  was  settled  by  the 
Franco-Turkish  agreement  of  22  June  1929. 

The  administrative  districts  of  Syria  consist  of  the  mohafazets  of  Damas¬ 
cus,  Hama,  Homs,  Dera’a,  Aleppo,  Lattakia,  Deir  ez  Zor,  Soueida  (Jebel 
Druze)  and  Hassetche. 

The  area  of  Syria  is  184,920  sq.  km  (72,234  sq.  miles),  of  which  35,000  sq. 
lun  have  been  surveyed.  The  population  was,  in  1955,  estimated  at 
3,906,000.  Arabic  is  the  prevailing  language,  with  many  dialectical  varieties, 
but  there  is  a  large  influx  of  foreign  elements,  including  Turks,  Turkomans, 
Kurds,  Circassians,  Armenians,  Persians,  Jews  and  a  few  Exiropeans.  The 
principal  towns,  with  population  in  1964,  are :  Aleppo,  398,461 ;  Damascus, 
396,124;  Homs,  293,643 ;  Hama,  172,988;  Lattakia,  109,216. 

In  1954  the  crude  birth  rate  was  21-5  per  1,000  population;  the  crude 
death  rate,  6-7. 

RELIGION.  The  population  is  composed  mainly  of  Moslems,  of  whom 
there  were  3,286,243  in  1964.  The  majority  are  Sunni  Moslems  (2,702,631) ; 
there  were  also  15,193  Shiites  and  38,106  Ismaflis.  The  Druzes  number 
117,804  and  the  Alawites,  409,514.  Christians  number  489,731,  of  whom 
172,873  are  Greek  Orthodox,  57,344  Greek  Cathohcs,  111,648  Armenian 
Orthodox,  52,758  Syrian  Orthodox,  19,889  Armenian  Catholics,  14,393 
Protestants,  17,010  Maronites,  20,013  Syrian  Catholics,  6,880  Latins,  5,670 
Chaldaeans,  11,348  Nestorians  and  6  Ass3Tians.  There  are  also  31,899  Jews 
and  3,095  Yezides. 

EDUCATION.  The  Syrian  University  was  fmmded  in  1924,  although 
the  faculties  of  law  and  of  medicine  had  existed  previously.  In  1950  the 
University  comprised  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  arts,  science  and  engineering. 
The  faculty  of  engineering  is  at  Aleppo.  The  Higher  Teacher’s  College  at 
Damascus  is  associated  with  the  University.  Damascus  is  also  the  seat  of 
an  Arab  Academy,  foimded  in  1919. 

In  1953-64  there  were  2,684  primary  schools  in  Syria,  of  which  381  were 
private  and  24  foreign;  212  secondary  schools,  of  which  132  were  private 
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and  17  foreign ;  12  technical  schools,  of  which  2  were  private,  and  6  normal 
schools.  Students  totalled  376,088. 

Cinemas  (1954).  There  were  83  cinemas  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
43,500;  according  to  XJnesco,  there  were  37  cinemas. 

Newspapers  (1963).  33  daily  newspapers  had  a  total  circulation  of 

150,000. 

HEALTH.  In  1951  there  were  670  physicians  and  2,400  hospital  beds. 

FIN.4NCE.  The  ordinary  budget  for  the  calendar  year  1957  balanced 
at  £SyT.364-8m.  Estimated  revenues  from  indirect  taxation  were 
£Syr.l69-3m.;  from  direct  taxation,  £Syr.62-3m.,  and  from  public  services 
and  concessions,  £SyT.98m.  (including  £Syr.83'5m.  for  oil  transit).  Main 
appropriations  were  for  defence  (28-5%),  finance  (18'6%)  and  education 
(16-5%).  The  actual  revenue  in  1957  was  £(sterling)41-6m. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  period  Jan.-June  1958  envisaged  expendi¬ 
tures  of  £SyT.216-4m.,  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1968-June  1959,  £Syr.461m. 
The  1958-59  deficit  of  £Syr.25m.  is  to  be  met  from  the  Egyptian  budget. 

In  1958  a  10  year  development  plan  was  approved.  It  incorporates 
many  of  the  projects  for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  7-year  ex¬ 
penditure  development  project  of  1955  (see  The  Statesman’s  Yeah-Book, 
1958,  p.  1426).  The  total  expenditure  is  estimated  at  £Syr.2,694m.  More 
than  half  the  total  cost  is  to  be  spent  on  the  Euphrates  irrigation  scheme  and 
the  railway  network. 

DEFENCE.  The  Army  is  composed  of  about  45,000  trained  men,  the 
gendarmerie  of  4,600,  the  Bedouin  Control  Force  of  about  1,000  and  the 
civil  police  of  1,800.  Syria  also  has  some  coastal  craft.  Equipment  and 
technical  advisers  are  being  supplied  increasingly  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  including 
(in  1957)  200  T-34  tanks  and  6  motor  torpedo-boats. 

The  air  force  has  been  re-equipped  with  Russian  assistance.  It  has  a 
nominal  first-line  strength  of  4  day-fighter  and  one  all-weather  fighter 
squadrons,  with  a  total  of  60  MiG-17  jets.  A  few  Meteor  night  fighters  and 
ground  attack  fighters  may  also  remain  in  service.  Training  units  are 
re-equipping  with  Russian  Yak-18  and  Yak-11  piston-engined  primary  and 
intermediate  trainers.  There  are  also  transport  and  helicopter  units. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Syria  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
country,  the  bulk  of  the  population  being  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  in  cattle  breeding.  The  cultivated  area  is  4,034,000  hectares,  of 
which  513,000  are  irrigated;  in  1954,  1,334,358  hectares  were  under  wheat 
and  644,202  hectares  under  barlejn  The  total  cultivable  area  is  6,956,000 
hectares,  and  there  are  449,000  hectares  of  forest  and  6,309,000  hectares  of 
pasture. 

On  27  Sept.  1958  an  Agrarian  Reform  Law  was  enacted  allowing  pro¬ 
prietors  a  maximum  of  80  hectares  of  irrigated  land  and  300  hectares  of  un¬ 
cultivated  land.  An  additional  maximum  of  40  hectares  of  irrigated  and 
160  hectares  of  uncultivated  land  can  be  retained  by  cession  to  immediate 
relatives  (wives  and  children).  This  new  law  is  estimated  to  affect  2,760 
proprietors  owning  approximately  T43m.  hectares  (3-5m.  acres). 

Yield  of  principal  crops,  19.54  (in  metric  tons):  Wheat,  965,000;  bar¬ 
ley,  635,000;  maize,  23,800;  millet,  114,300;  rice,  19,000;  sugar  beet, 
50,600;  chickpeas,  22,600;  lentils,  58,300;  grapes,  257,000;  ohves, 
36,000. 
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Area  under  cotton,  1956—57,  258,000  hectares  (1955—56,  273,000);  crop, 
110,000  tons  (1955-66,  93,000);  exports,  77,417  tons. 

Livestock,  1954:  3,955,000  sheep,  1,652,000  goats,  106,000  camels, 
103,000  horses,  481,000  cattle,  271,000  asses,  84,000  mules. 

Mining.  Syria  is  poorer  in  minerals  than  in  other  resources,  but  this 
may  be  due  to  insufficient  exploration.  Search  for  petroleum  in  the  Latakia 
and  Deir  ez  Zor  regions  continues.  A  branch  of  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany’s  oil  pipeline  from  Kirkuk  crosses  Syria  between  Makaleb  in  the 
east  and  Nahr  el  Kebir  valley  in  the  west.  The  Iraq  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany  has  constructed  a  new  pipehne  from  Kirkuk  to  the  small  Syrian 
fishing  port  of  Banias  (south  of  Lattakia),  which  came  into  use  in  April 
1962 ;  the  Trans-Arabian  Pipeline  Company’s  line  to  Sidon  crosses  southern 
Syria. 

On  8  Dec.  1955  the  Syrian  Parhament  ratified  a  Supplemental  Convention 
concluded  with  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company.  By  the  terms  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  Syria  will  receive  an  annual  payment  of  approximately  £6'5m. 
sterling  as  transit  dues  and  a  sum  of  £8-5m.  in  settlement  of  claims  for  back 
payment. 

There  are  indications  of  phosphates,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  nickel, 
chrome ;  gypsum  is  widely  distributed.  Manganese  ore  was  mined  before 
1914.  Sodium  chloride  and  bitumen  deposits  are  being  worked.  There  is 
abundance  of  good  calcareous  building  stone  and  basalt.  Deposits  of  natural 
gas  have  been  discovered  in  the  Jezireh. 

Industry.  The  most  important  industries  are  flour,  oils,  soap,  cement, 
tanning,  tobacco,  textiles,  knitwear,  glassware,  spinning,  sugar,  margarine, 
hosiery,  footwear  and  brassware. 

On  28  Oct.  1957  the  U.S.S.R.  concluded  an  agreement  with  Syria,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  economic  aid  programme  made  outside  the  com¬ 
munist  bloc  proper.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  to  supply  machinery  and  equipment 
for  the  development  of  railways,  roads,  hydro-electric  stations  and  the 
prospecting  for  oil,  iron,  manganese  and  chrome.  The  19  projects  to  bo 
undertaken  are  estimated  to  cost  £Syr.2,000m. 

COMMERCE.  On  the  basis  of  free  market  rates  of  exchange  (used  in 
Government  statistical  publications  in  1967)  Syria’s  imports  in  1957 
amounted  to  £Syr.616-lm.  and  exports  to  £Syr.648-0m.  In  1956,  on  the 
basis  of  the  official  rate,  imports  totalled  £Syr.449-3m.  and  exports 
£Syr.516-9m. 

Trade  with  principal  countries  (in  £Syr.m): 


Imports  Exports 


1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Belgium 

14-g 

27-2 

15-3 

20-1 

China . 

0-7 

1-8 

5-6 

35-8 

Cuba  . 

10-3 

12-4 

0-08 

_ 

Czechoslovakia 

6-0 

11-7 

21-1 

23-8 

Egypt 

8-3 

14-3 

9-0 

31-8 

Erance 

36-2 

42'8 

63-4 

56-4 

Germany,  West 

43-2 

65-7 

30-6 

29-6 

Iraq  . 

28-3 

34-0 

28-9 

25-8 

Italy  . 

23-7 

41-2 

66-8 

63-7 

Japan 

10-3 

21-1 

6-2 

7-5 

Jordan 

10-1 

12-6 

15-1 

17-8 

Lebanon 

40-2 

24-6 

120-7 

93-0 

Netherlands 

10-1 

17-7 

9-3 

11-4 

Saudi  Arabia 

22-4 

30-8 

19-3 

22-3 

ir.K.  . 

52-9 

47-5 

11-0 

6-1 

IT.S.A. 

47-7 

69-1 

21-2 

20-8 

U.S.S.E.  . 

1-2 

11-5 

4-0 

12-3 
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Major  exports 

were  (in  £Syr.m): 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

Ootton,  raw  . 

.  148-6 

188-6 

Eabrics  of  pure  and 

Wlieat  . 

56-7 

88-6 

artificial  gilk 

15-6 

16-7 

Earley  . 

66-3 

52-0 

Ootton  seeds 

9-0 

14-4 

Wool 

33-8 

29-9 

nentils 

12-0 

12-6 

e 

Sheep 

24-5 

1-0 

Major  imports  were  (in  £Syr.m.):  * 

1956 

Mineral  fuels  and  oils  .........  58-7 

Iron,  cast  iron  and  steel  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .31-5 

Boilers,  maohinery,  mechanical  apparatus,  appliances  and  parts  .  42-7 

Silk,  floss-silt  and  artificial  silk  .  .  .  .  .  .  .26-9 

Ohemicals  and  pharmaceutical  products  .....  11-8 

Automobiles,  cycles  and  other  Tehioles  ......  28-3 

Wool  and  other  animal  hair.  .......  16-2 

Sugar  and  sugar  products  ........  12-0 

Edible  fruits  ..........  17-0 

Electric  machinery,  apparatus,  articles  and  parts  ....  14-2 

Ootton  (raw,  yarns  and  textiles)  .......  12-3 

Wood,  cork  and  articles  ........  11-2 

Rubber  and  manufactures  thereof  .  .  .  .  .  .  10-2 


1957 
81-8 
5.3-0 
60  2 
47-6 
46-0 
27-1 
26-7 
22-7 
22-3 
22-1 
22-0 
21-3 
19-2 


Official  rate,  of  6-13  =  £1  sterling ;  free  rate,  approximately  9-80  =  £1  sterling. 


Total  trade  of  Syria  with  the  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in 
£  sterling) : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1968 


Imports  to  U.K. 
Exports  from  U.K.  . 
Re-exports  from  TT.K. 


3,195,749 

4,903,876 

2,051,709 

1,787,121 

1,415,812 

6,900,967 

7,570,237 

7,960,319 

4,889,280 

7,911,106 

33,721 

68,277 

53,995 

72,306 

43,812 

An  agreement  providing  for  a  customs  and  economic  union  between 
Syria  and  Jordan  was  signed  in  Damascus  on  5  Aug.  1956;  a  siinil.ar  agree¬ 
ment  with  Egypt,  on  3  Sept.  1957. 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Shipping.  EoUowing  the  separation  of  Syria 
from  the  common  customs  union  with  the  Lebanon  in  March  1950,  Syria,  has 
made  improvements  at  Lattakia  Port  and  issued  regulations  providing  for 
the  transit  through  that  port  of  much  of  Syria’s  imports  and  the  bulk  of  her 
exports.  The  amount  of  cargo  discharged  there  in  1954  was  197,644  tons 
and  the  amount  loaded  623,880  tons.  A  deep  water  harbour  at  Lattakia  is 
being  built  by  a  Yugoslav  firm.  Tartous  remains  a  fishing  port  and  Banias 
is  used  as  an  oil  terminal  and  loading  port  by  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd. 

Railways.  In  Syria  the  following  railways  are  open  (in  addition  to  those 
listed  under  Lebanon  (p.  1198)):  Standard  gauge  from  Aleppo  to  Meidan- 
Ekbes  (Turkish  frontier),  72  miles ;  Aleppo  to  Tel-Kotchek  (Iraq  frontier), 
325  miles ;  narrow  gauge  from  Damascus  to  El  Hamme,  120  miles ;  Damascus 
to  Dera’a  (Jordan  frontier),  80  miles. 

Roads.  In  1954  there  were  2,584  km  of  first-class  asphalted  roads, 
1,262  km  of  other  metalled  roads  and  6,182  km  of  tracks.  The  first-class 
roads  are  capable  of  carrying  aU  types  of  modern  motor  transport  and  are 
usable  all  the  year  round,  while  the  second-class  roads  are  usable  during  the 
dry  season  only,  for  about  9  months.  The  Naim  Transport  Company 
operate  a  trans-desert  pullman  motor  coach  service  between  Damascus  and 
Baghdad.  The  motor  vehicles  registered  at  the  end  of  1964  were  as  follows : 
Public  trucks,  2,224;  private  trucks,  1,197;  government  trucks,  557; 
public  buses,  685;  private  buses,  64;  taxis,  603;  private  cars,  4,430; 
government  cars,  636 ;  Diplomatic,  Consular  and  United  Nations  cars,  268, 
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Post.  An  automatic  telephone  system  has  been  installed  in  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  Homs,  Hama  and  Lattakia.  Number  of  telephones  (1957),  36,650; 
number  of  wireless  sets  (1954),  149,000. 

Aviation.  Damascus  airport  is  served  by  K.L.M.,  S.A.S.,  Air  France 
and  other  companies.  Syria’s  own  airline  is  Syrian  Airways. 

o 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  ofEcial  currency  since  1  May  1920  is 
the  Syrian  bank-note.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  Syrian  £,  divided  into  100 
piastres.  The  official  rate  of  exchange,  which  is  only  apphed  to  transactions 
with  distributing  oil  companies  and  for  calculating  import  statistics,  is 
£Syr.6-13-6T9  to  the  £  sterling.  The  free  rate  has  fluctuated  between 
£Syr.8  and  10. 

On  31  Dec.  1954  the  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  £Syr.3o6m., 
coins  to  £Syr.l0-76m. 

The  Banque  de  Syrie  et  du  Liban  had  the  sole  right  of  note  issue,  but  on 
1  Sept.  1955  this  was  transferred  to  the  Government.  Other  banks  in 
operation  are  the  Arab  Bank;  the  Bank  Misr,  Syrie,  Liban;  Banque 
Nationale  pour  le  Commerce  et  I’lndustrie ;  the  British  Bank  of  the  IVIiddlo 
East;  Credit  Foncier  d’Algerie  et  de  Tunisia;  Societe  NouveUe  de  la 
Compagnie  Algerienne ;  Credit  Lyonnais ;  the  Rafidain  Bank ;  Bank  of  the 
Arab  Nation ;  Zilkha  Bank ;  Banque  Libanaise  de  la  Commerce. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  A  decree  dated  22  Aug.  1935  makes 
the  use  of  the  metric  system  legal  and  obligatory  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  country.  In  outlying  districts  the  former  weights  and  measures  may 
stm  be  in  use.  They  are :  1  okiya  =  0-47  lb. ;  6  okiyas  =  1  oke  =  2-82 
lb. ;  2  okes  =  1  Tottol  =  5*64  lb. ;  200  okcs  =  1  kantaf. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  U.K.  and  Syria  were  broken  off  with 
effect  from  2  Nov.  1956. 


Syria  maintains  embassies  in  China,  Eg;^t,  France,  India,  Thailand, 
Turkey,  U.S.S.R.,  U.S.A.;  and  legations  in  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Austria’, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Denmark,  Finland,  Germany,  Greece 
Iran,  Iraq,  Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norv-ay,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia’ 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  Vatican,  Yugoslavia. 


Books  of  Reference 

Depai-tmeat  ol  Statistics  was  established  in  tha 
of  National  Economy,  Damascus.  It  publishes  a  monthly  summary  and  an  annual 
Statistical  Abstract  (m  Arabic  and  English).  annual 

The  Economic  Dei’dopmenl  of  Syria.  International  Bank  Report.  Baltimore  1953 
Bartheiemy  A.  Dictwnnaire  arabe-frangais.  Diaiecte.i  de  Syrie.  4  toIs.  Paris  1935-50 
..Co^Ututions  of  States  in.  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Durham  N.C.  1947 
Eourani,  A.  IT.,  Syria  ami  Lebanon.  2nd  ed.  E.  Inst,  of  Intern.  Affairs  i<154  ’ 

Hitti,  P.  K.,  History  of  Syria.  London,  1951 
Weulersse,  J.,  Paysans  de  Syrie.  Paris,  1946 
Ziadeh,  N.  A.,  Syria  and  Lebanon.  New  York,  1967 


URUGUAY 

ReftIblioa  Oriental  del  Ubdgtjay 
CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 
The  RepubUc  of  Uruguay,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Spanish  Vioeroyaltv  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  subsequently  a  province  of  Brazil,  declared  its'  in¬ 
dependence  25  Aug.  1826,  which  was  recognized  by  the  treaty  between 
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Argentina,  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  27  Aug.  1828. 
The  first  constitution  was  adopted  18  July  1830. 

Since  1900  Uruguay  has  been  unique  in  her  constitutional  innovations, 
aU  designed  to  protect  her  from  the  emergence  of  a  dictatorship.  The 
favourite  device  of  the  majority  group  known  as  the  ‘BatUistas’  has  been 
the  coUegiate  system  of  government,  in  which  the  two  largest  poUtioal 
parties  would  be  represented. 

One  such  pattern  lasted  from  1917  to  1933,  when  it  was  abolished  by  a 
dictator  who  re-estabhshed  the  system  of  an  individual  President.  Until 
1951  Presidents  were  elected  every  4  years  and  they  selected  their  own 
Cabinet  Ministers  (see  hst  of  Presidents  in  The  Statesman’s  Yeab-Book, 
1956,  p.  1493).  In  1951,  on  the  initiative  of  the  ‘  BatUistas,’  the  Constitution 
was  amended:  the  individual  presidency  was  abolished  and  the  executive 
power  vested  in  a  National  Council  of  Government  of  9  members.  This 
Council  took  over  on  1  March  1952  for  3  years. 

National  Council  of  Government.  After  elections  of  28  Nov.  1954  the 
present  Council  of  Government  assumed  office  on  1  March  1955  to  serve 
until  28  Feb.  1959.  It  is  composed  of  6  members  of  the  ‘  BatUista’  majority 
group,  Dr  Alberto  Zubiria,  Luis  Batlle  Berres,  Arturo  Lezama,  Carlos  L. 
Fischer,  Justino  Zavala  Muniz  and  ZoUo  CheUe,  and  3  members  of  the 
Partido  Nacional,  of  which  2  belong  to  the  '  Herrerista  ’  ^oup  and  1  to  the 
‘Movimiento  Popular  Nacional.’  The  Council  is  presided  over  by  the 
members  of  the  majority  group  who  hold  the  office  for  1  year  in  rotation 
(1958-59,  D.  Carlos  Fischer). 

There  is  a  Cabinet  of  9  Ministers  appointed  by  the  Council. 

Parhament  consists  of  2  Houses,  the  Senate  composed  of  31  members 
and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  composed  of  99  members.  Both 
Houses,  whose  members  represent  the  pohtical  parties  proportionaUy,  are 
elected  at  the  same  time  as  the  National  Council  of  Government,  and  remain 
in  ofiice  for  4  years. 

The  electorate  in  1954  numbered  l-3m.;  women  constitute  42%. 

The  Senate  is  now  divided  between  17  members  of  the  Colorado  Party, 
6  Herrerista  Nationahsts,  4  Movimiento  Popular  Nationalists  and  1  each 
from  4  minor  parties;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  51  from  the  Colorado 
Party,  35  Nationalists  and  13  from  minor  parties. 

The  Colorado  Party,  which  has  been  continuously  in  power  for  90 
years,  has  a  strong  bias  towards  ‘stateism’  and  social-welfare  legislation. 
Most  banking  and  aU  forms  of  insurance  are  government  monopolies,  as  are 
also  the  raUways  and  aU  the  public  utilities  except  one  company  in  Monte¬ 
video.  The  Government  controls  cement,  fuel,  petroleum  and  alcohol, 
including  the  manufacture  of  cana,  a  cheap  rum-like  drink  which  is  the 
national  beverage. 

National  flag:  a  white  field  with  4  horizontal  azure  blue  stripes;  a 
golden  sun  in  splendour  with  16  rays,  alternately  straight  and  wavy,  in  a 
white  canton. 

National  anthem:  Orientales,  la  patria  6  la  tumba  (words  and  tune  by 
Juan  Coppetti). 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  area  is  186,926  sq.  km,  or  72,172  sq.  miles.  The  following  table 
shows  the  area  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  19  departments  (capitals 
in  brackets)  on  31  Dec.  1954 : 
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Departments 

Area,  sq.  Ion 

Population 

1  July  1963  Pop.  per  sq.  km 

Artigas  (Artigag) 

11,378 

63,589 

6-6 

Oanelonea  (Canelones) 

, 

4,752 

201,359 

42-4 

Cerro-Largo  (Melo) 

. 

14,929 

110,339 

?‘S 

Oolonia  (Oolonia) 

6,682 

135,038 

23-8 

Durazno  (Durazno)  . 

14,315 

99,063 

69 

Florea  (Trinidad) 

4,519 

35,565 

7-9 

Florida  (Florida) 

12,107 

106,284 

8*8 

Layalleja  (Minas) 

12,485 

115,852 

9-3 

Maldonado  (Maldonado) 

4,111 

67,933 

10-3 

Montevideo  (Montevideo  Oity) 

664 

836,165 

l,269-3 

Paysandii  (Paysandii) 

13,252 

92,417 

7-0 

Bio  Kegro  (Fray  Bentos)  . 

8,471 

61.954 

61 

Kivera  (Riyora) 

9,829 

91,740 

9-3 

Rocha  (Rocha) 

11,089 

80,334 

7-8 

Salto  (Salto) 

12,603 

108,030 

8-6 

San  Jos6  (San  Joa^)  . 

6,963 

96.848 

13-9 

Soriano  (Mercedes) 

9,22S 

99,927 

10-8 

Tacnarembd  (Taonarembd)  . 

21,015 

119,658 

6-7 

Treinta  y  Trea  (Treinta  y  Tres) 

9,539 

72,063 

7-5 

Total 

186,026 

2,590,158 

13-9 

Estimated  population. 

in 

1956, 

was  2,668,130.  The  last 

census  was 

taken  in  1957  but  detailed  results  are  not  yet  available. 

The  population  of  Montevideo  City  (the  capital)  on  31  Dec.  1956  was 
estimated  at  922,885.  Other  cities  had  estimated  populations  as  follows : 
Paysandii,  80,000 ;  Salto,  60,000 ;  Rivera,  40,000. 

Crude  birth  rate,  1956,  18  per  1,000  population  and  crude  death  rate, 
8  (both  unofBcial  calculations).  Crude  marriage  rate,  1955,  5-4 ;  infant 
mortality  rate,  65-7  per  1,000  live  births  (102  in  1936).  Births  in  1954, 
62,000 ;  deaths,  20,000 ;  marriages,  20,000. 

The  language  of  the  country  is  Spanish. 

RELIGION 

State  and  Church  are  separated,  and  there  is  complete  religious  liberty. 
The  rehgion  professed  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  is  Roman  Catholic. 
The  archbishopric  of  Montevideo  has  2  suffragan  bishops  in  Salto  and  Melo. 

Protestants  numbered  about  10,500  m  1957. 

EDUCATION 

Primary  education  is  obligatory ;  both  primary  and  superior  education 
are  free.  In  1956  there  were  1,803  primary  pubho  schools  with  243,646 
enrolled  pupils  and  7,005  teachers;  in  1957,  196  secondary  schools  had 
4,540  teachers  and  47,454  pupils.  There  are  also  evening  courses  for 
adults.  lUitoracy  is  now  confined  largely  to  the  older  age  groups  in  the 
rural  areas. 

The  University  of  the  Republic  at  Montevideo,  inaugurated  in  1849, 
has  about  6,000  students ;  tuition  is  free  to  both  native-born  and  foreign 
students ;  there  are  10  faculties.  There  are  43  normal  schools  for  males  and 
females,  and  a  college  of  arts  and  trades  with  about  11,600  students.  There 
are  also  many  religious  seminaries  throughout  the  Republic  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  pupils,  a  school  for  the  blind,  2  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  a  school  of  domestio  science. 

Hospital  beds,  1952,  numbered  13,567;  physicians  numbered  2,231,  1 
per  1,100  population. 

Cinemas  (1966).  Cinemas  numbered  211  with  seating  capacity  of 
117,600.  &  r  j 
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Newspapers  (1952).  There  were  25  daily  newspapers  with  an  aggregate 
daily  circulation  of  550,000;  11  in  Montevideo  had  90%  of  the  total  cir¬ 
culation. 


JUSTICE 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  consists  of  6  judges  elected  by  the  2 
Chambers  sitting  as  a  National  Assembly.  The  President  is  chosen  annually 
by  the  members  of  the  court  from  amongst  themselves.  This  court  has 
original  jurisdiction  in  constitutional,  international  and  admiralty  cases,  and 
hears  appeals  from  the  appellate  courts,  of  which  there  are  3,  each  with  3 
judges.  In  Montevideo  there  are  also  3  courts  for  ordinary  civil  cases,  7  for 
commercial  cases,  2  for  Government  (Juzgado  de  Hacienda),  as  well  as 
criminal  and  correctional  courts.  Each  departmental  capital  has  a  depart¬ 
mental  court ;  each  of  the  220  judicial  divisions  has  a  justice  of  peace  court. 
In  Sept.  1907  the  death  penalty  was  abolished,  replaced  by  penal  servitude 
for  a  period  of  30—40  years. 


FINANCE 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  national  accounts  (revised)  are 
stated  in  1,000  gold  pesos  as  follows  (by  the  1938  law,  the  gold  peso  was 
nominally  0-585018  gramme  of  fine  gold,  equal  to  US$l-52): 

Receipts  Expenditure  Receipts 

1950  .  .  300,700  326,600  195.5  .  .  447,515 

1953  .  .  351,127  421,992 

1954  .  .  453,673  503,422 


1956 

1957 


617,617 

664,871 


Expenditure 

605,149 

615,779 

709,187 


Subject  to  extensive  revision,  the  budget  forecasted  for  1958  is  731m. 
pesos. 

The  19-49  budget  was  the  first  in  5  years  and  the  last  until  the  one  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  in  May  1952  and  not  approved  until  25  March  1953; 
this  one  lasted  until  the  Government’s  term  expired  on  28  Feb.  1955.  The 
country  prefers  an  ever-rolling  budget  to  the  formal  annual  budget. 

Expenditures  in  1957  (in  Im.  pesos)  included  29-4  for  education  and 
welfare,  70-1  for  defence,  60-8  for  health,  47-6  for  interior,  29-9  for  finance 
and  9-2  for  public  works.  Of  revenue,  direct  taxation  furnished  146-4  (to 
increase  this,  a  modest  rate  of  income-tax  has  been  suggested,  but  not  yet 
approved);  indirect  taxation,  335-3;  state  enterprises,  19-1;  paid  services, 
12*0. 

Public  debt  outstanding  on  31  Dec.  1957  was  1,318m.  pesos  (com¬ 
pared  with  760m.  pesos  on  31  Dec.  1948),  of  which  l,225-6m  was  mternal 
Md  92-4m.  external.  Government  external  bonds  since  1930  have  received 
a  common  interest  rate  of  3-5%.  British  capital  mvested  in  Uruguay 
amounted  (nominaUy),  on  31  Dec.  1949,  to  £26,624,198,  a  drop  from  the  194 1 
total  of  £43  567  620  due  to  the  purchase  of  the  Uruguayan  railways,  oi  4^® 
total  outstanding  only  2-5%  was  in  default.  The  Bank  of  England  s  19o6 
report  puts  the  Lmilal  capital  of  all  British  investments  m  Uruguay  held 
by^residents  of  the  U.K.  in  1954  as  £5m. ;  total  income  received  in  the  U.K. 
was  £200,000  in  1953. 

defence 

Armv  The  Army  is  composed  of  the  active  army  and  its  reserves. 
The  active  army  is  formed  of  volunteers,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  4o> 
w^o  contract  for^  1  year  or  2  years  service.  There  are  9  regiments  of  cavalry,. 
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5  of  artillery,  6  of  infantry,  6  of  pioneers,  1  of  tank  troops  and  the  Air  Force. 
The  army  is  equipped  with  modem  material. 

The  reserve  is  formed  by  elements  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  retire 
from  the  active  Army,  and  by  citizens  who  are  trained  every  year  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  law  of  compulsory  military  instruction.  It  is  reckoned  that 
about  120,000  men  could  be  mobilized  in  case  of  war. 

Navy.  The  Navy  consists  of  2  frigates,  4  patrol  vessels,  a  surveying 
vessel,  1  training  ship  and  1  air /sea  rescue  launch.  Personnel,  170  officers 
and  1,300  ratings. 

There  is  a  small  naval  air  service,  with  3  bases  on  the  river  Plate  estuary, 
equipped  with  piston -engined  Hellcat  fighter-bombers  and  Avenger  torpedo- 
bombers  of  wartime  U.S.  design. 

Air  Force.  Orgardzed  with  U.S.  assistance,  the  Air  Force  has  one  fighter- 
bomber  squadron  equipped  with  F-61D  Mustang  piston-engined  aircraft  of 
wartime  design  and  flights  of  B-25  Mitchell  piston-engined  bombers  and 
C-46,  C-47  and  Beaver  transports.  Trainhig  imits  are  also  equipped  with 
wartime  U.S.  types. 


PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Uruguay  is  primarily  a  pastoral  coimtr}'-  with  60%  of  the 
total  area  devoted  to  the  stock-raising  industry.  Of  the  total  land  area  of 
46m.  acres  some  42m.  is  productive  and  some  3m.  under  cultivation,  in¬ 
cluding:  wheat,  1,631,000  acres;  maize,  761,000;  linseed,  435,000;  rice, 
47,000 ;  groundnuts,  20,000.  Some  fairly  large  estancias  are  gradually  being 
divided  up  into  family  farms;  rural  landlordism  is  much  less  than  elsewhere. 
Uruguay  is  said  to  be  the  only  Latin-American  country  in  which  agricultural 
workers  have  the  protection  of  a  minimum-wage  law.  Animals  and  animal 
products  constitute  96%  of  the  exports.  The  Government  in  Aug.  1962 
adopted  the  recommendations  of  a  special  mission  to  invest  about  $86m. 
in  increasing  its  hvestock.  In  May  1956  there  were  7-3m.  cattle,  511,000 
milch  cows,  23m.  sheep,  640,000  horses,  270,000  pigs  and  19,000  goats. 
Slaughterings  by  frigorificos  in  1956  totalled  588,703  cattle  and  636,919 
sheep.  Total  meat  exports,  1966,  were  63,140  metric  tons.  Per  capita 
consumption  of  meat  is  210  lb.  (282  lb.  in  1953). 

The  wool  clip,  1956-57,  was  90,700  metric  tons.  Wool  exports  in  the 
trade  year  ending  30  Sept.  1957  were  140,474  bales,  of  which  the  Nether¬ 
lands  look  52,436  bales ;  U.K.,  19,351;  U.S.A.,  14,614;  Italy,  13,015,  and 
Germany,  7,880.  Exports  of  sheepskins,  1967,  were  16,500'  metric  tons; 
cattle  hides,  1957,  17,600  metric  tons. 

Agricultural  products  are  raised  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  Pavsandfl, 
Rio  Negro,  Colonia,  San  Jose,  Soriano  and  Florida.  The  average  farm  is 
about  250  acres.  The  principal  crops  and  their  estimated  yield  (in  metric 
tons)  in  the  crop  year  1956-57  (with  figures  for  the  preceding  year  in  paren¬ 
theses)  were  as  follows :  Wheat,  649,888  (797,001) ;  linseed,  69,077  (56,019) ; 
barley,  10,657  (11,002);  malt  barley,  29,598  (32,562);  oats,  50,423  (35’,882)'. 
Linseed-oil  exports,  1956,  11,135  tons.  Uruguay  is  self-sufficient  in  rice, 
with  usually  a  small  surplus  for  export;  estimated  output,  60,000  metric 
tons  rough  rice,  1957.  Three  sugar  refineries  handle  cane  and  3  handle 
beet,  their  total  production  being  approximately  243,872  metric  tons. 

Wine  is  produced  chiefly  m  the  departments  of  Montevideo,  Canelones 
Salto,  Colonia  and  Paysandii,  about  enough  for  domestic  consumption.  The 
country  has  some  6m.  fruit  trees,  principally  peaches,  oranges  and  pears. 
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Jndustry.  In  1956  there  were  28,349  registered  ‘enterprises,’  with 
235,600  employees.  Textile  equipment  includes  495  nulls  with  capital  of 
255m.  pesos;  there  are  147,500  cotton,  woollen  and  rayon  spindles,  1,300 
looms  for  wooden  fabric  and  1,000  looms  for  cotton  and  rayon  goods.  ’  At 
the  end  of  1957  a  5-year  programme  of  public  works  was  authorized, 
value  Ur§127m.  It  allocates  85m.  to  roads  and  bridges;  37m.  to  hospitals, 
schools  and  other  public  buildings;  and  5m.  to  docks,  wharves  and  simiUr 
installations.  In  1958  only  Ur$16m.  will  be  spent. 

Electricity.  The  supply  of  electricity  for  light,  power  and  traction  has 
been  a  state  monopoly  since  1897;  in  Jan.  1949  the  State’s  first  hydro¬ 
electric  plant,  at  the  site  of  the  dam,  Rincon  del  Bonete,  on  the  Rio  Negro, 
was  completed,  with  an  installed  capacity  of  128,000  kw.  Another  plant’ 
farther  down  on  the  Rio  Ne^o,  with  capacity  of  103,000  kw.,  is  under 
construction.  Power  output  in  1955  was  1,023m.  kwh. 

Labour.  Trade  unions  number  about  75,000  members;  the  largest 
organization  is  the  Confederacion  Sindical  del  Uruguay. 


COMMERCE 


The  foreign  trade  (officially  stated  in  U8$,  with  the  figure  for  imports 
based  on  the  clearance  permits  granted  and  that  for  exports  on  export 
hcenoes  utilized)  was  as  follows  (in  U.S.  $1,000) : 

1949  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1967 

Imports  .  .  181,718  257,255  195,235  274,451  225,958  205,793  266  442 

Exports  .  .  191,660  208,925  269,816  248,958  183,674  211,054  128,248 


Of  the  imports  in  1957  U.S.  furnished  $55,718,945;  Brazil,  $24,464,928; 
U.K.,  $23,642,616;  W.  Germany,  $22,873,615;  Belgium,  $8,776,323; 
Venezuela,  $8,630,828,  and  Sweden,  $7,948,365;  of  the  exports,  Netherlands, 
took  $30,034,470;  U.K.,  $20,666,572;  U.S.A.,  $12,433,786;  W.  Germany, 
$8,934,167;  Brazil,  $8,785,362,  and  Italy,  $8,031,557. 

Principal  imports  and  exports  (in  US$1,000) : 


Impot-ts 

1956 

1957 

Raw  materials 

79,990 

93,865 

Fuel  and  lubricants 

33,220 

16,016 

Foodstuffs 

11,234 

16,373 

Construction  materials 

16,236 

17,943 

Machinery  and  accessories 

21,894 

26,6.35 

Motor  vehicles 

19,233 

27,139 

Exports  1956  1957 

Meat  and  meat  products  22,190  27,473 

Wool  ....  88,146  43,393 

Leather  and  hides  .  .  15,915  11,078 

Agricultural  products  .  39,972  19,413 


Total  trade  between  Uruguay  and  U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns) 
in  £  sterling : 

19.38  1966  1956  1957  1968 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  .  3,943,653  10,784,375  11,807,054  10,714,106  8,465,892 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  2,187,202  7,712,696  5,043.144  7,822,417  2,821,683 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  60,419  111,735  189,607  142,597  61,246 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  On  31  Dec.  1957  the  36  vessels  under  the  Uruguayan  flag 
had  a  gross  registered  tonnage  of  72,654.  River  transport  (about  775 
miles)  is  extensive. 

Roads.  The  main  highways,  linking  Montevideo  with  the  interior,  have 
a  total  length  of  4,859  miles,  of  which  about  3,100  miles  are  paved.  Other 
roads,  unpaved,  have  about  21,000  miles.  Registered  motor  vehicles,  31  Dec. 
1956,  are  estimated  at  77,500  passenger  cars,  44,600  trucks  and  2,100  buses. 
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Railways.  The  4  principal  railway  systems,  embracing  1,490  miles,  were 
all  built  by  British  capital  amoimting  to  £14,513,000.  The  Uruguayan 
Government  in  1947  bought  these  railways  for  £7- 15m.,  assuming  control 
as  of  1  July  1947.  The  East  Coast  Eailway  (78  miles)  and  3  minor  lines 
were  already  controlled  by  the  State  under  a  separate  administration.  In 
Oct.  1952  the  railways  were  brought  under  a  single  administration  and  a 
‘  caretaker  ’  Directorate  is  planning  repairs  and  modernization.  The  total 
railway  system  open  for  traffic  is  1,928  miles  of  standard  gauge. 

Post.  The  telegraph  lines  in  operation  have  a  total  length  of  7,508 
miles.  The  telephone  system  in  Montevideo  is  controlled  by  the  State ; 
small  companies  operate  in  the  interior.  Telephone  instruments,  1957, 
numbered  122,600  (80,000  in  Montevideo),  all  state-owned ;  75%  were  auto¬ 
matic.  There  are  1,277  post  offices.  Uruguay  has  44  long-wave  and  13 
short-wave  broadcasting  stations.  In  1954  there  were  385,000  wireless 
sets,  65%  for  short-wave  transmission.  The  first  television  station  opened 
on  8  Dec.  1956.  The  State  itself  operates  one  of  the  most  powerful  stations 
in  South  America.  Four  cable  companies  connect  Montevideo  with  the 
U.S.  and  Europe. 

Aviation.  Carrasco  is  the  most  important  airport.  American,  Argen¬ 
tinian,  Brazillian,  British,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Scandinavian,  Chilean, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Uruguayan  airlines  ply  to  and  from  Uruguay.  Pan 
American  Airways  links  Montevideo  with  19  other  American  capital 
cities. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

Save  for  a  small  issue  of  gold  coins,  weighing  8  gi-ammes,  0-485  fine,  issued 
in  1930  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Uruguayan  constitution, 
there  is  no  Uruguayan  gold  coin  in  circulation,  but  the  monetary  standard 
is  gold,  the  theoretical  gold  coin  being  the  peso  oro,  gold  content  of  which 
was  fixed,  12  Jan.  1938,  at  0-585018  gramme,  instead  of,  as  previously, 
0-70953  gramme.  It  is  equal  to  100  centesimos.  The  actual  circulating 
medium  consists  of  paper  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  in 
denominations  of  500,  100,  50,  10,  5  and  1  pesos.  Silver  coins  of  1  peso  and 
50  and  20  centesimos  are  in  active  circulation,  as  are  also  copper-nickel  coins 
of  10,  5,  2  and  1  centesimos. 

Foreign  exchange  for  imports  and  exports  is  controlled  by  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  which  since  Feb.  1934  has  maintained  both  official  and 
free  rates,  but  there  is  no  control  over  the  movement  of  capital.  Since  Aug. 
1952  the  import  and  export  of  gold  has  been  free  and  unrestricted. 

There  are  multiple  exchange  rates  for  imports  and  exports. 

Since  6  Oct.  1949  the  basic  official  buying  rate  for  dollars  had  been 
kept  at  1-519  pesos  =  US81,  or  1  peso  =  65-83  cents  U.S.  For  some  essen¬ 
tial  imports  the  authorities  sell  at  Ur.$2-10  per  US$1,  whilst  the  remainder 
will  pay  the  free  commercial  rate  of  Ur.$4-ll  per  dollar.  Less  essential  and 
non-essential  imports  are  governed  by  import  quotas,  and  the  corresponding 
rate  is  Ur.$4-ll  per  dollar  plus  a  surcharge.  Uruguay  has  joined  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund,  but  has  not  yet  (1958)  been  able  to  establish  a 
satisfactory  par  value  for  the  peso. 

After  the  devaluation  of  sterling  the  Banco  de  la  Republica  bought 
sterling  at  4-25  pesos.  The  free  financial  rate  has  fluctuated  considerably 
during  recent  months,  and  in  Sept.  1958  it  reached  approximately  Ur.$21-00 
per  £1. 
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The  Bank  of  the  Bepublio  (founded  1896),  whose  president  and  directors 
are  appointed  by  the  Government,  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  1 12,334,000  pesos, 
On  31  Dec.  1957  stock  of  gold  was  273m.  pesos;  note  circulation,  634m. 
pesos.  The  gold  stock,  which  stood  at  USSS68m.  in  Dec.  1939,  had  risen 
to  S177m.  in  May  1953  and  slowly  fallen  to  $158m.  in  Dec.  1957. 

A  state-owned  National  Insurance  Bank  (Banco  de  Seguros  del  Estado) 
has  a  monopoly  of  new  insurance  business  of  aU  kinds.  The  Bank  re-insures 
much  of  its  business  in  London. 

Of  the  39  banks  in  Uruguay  2  are:  Bank  of  London  and  South  America 
(British)  and  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  (Canadian). 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  adopted  in  1862. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Op  Ubugtjay  m  Geeat  Beitain  (48  Lennox  Gardens,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  Dr.  Jose.  A.  Quadros. 

Minister-Counsellor  and  Consul-General.  Marcos  Brondi. 

Counsellor.  Gustavo  Magarinos. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
London,  Manchester,  Southampton  and  Swansea. 

Uruguay  also  maintams  embassies  in  Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  France,  Guatemala,  Israel,  Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Spain,  U.S.A.,  Vatican,  Venezuela;  and  legations  in 
Australia,  Austria,  Costa  Rica,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  Finland,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  .Japan,  Lebanon,  Lithuania,  Nonvay, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab  Republic,  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Of  Geeat  Beitain  in  Ueuguay 

Ambassador.  Malcolm  Sibome  Henderson,  C.M.G.  (appointed  22  Oct. 
1957). 

Secretaries.  H.  P.  L.  Attlee  {First  Secretary  and  Consul) ;  W.  M.  Wyhe 
(Labour);  H.  B.  McKenzie  Johnston  (Commercial);  D.  S.  Cross  (Informa¬ 
tion).  Naval  and  Military  Attache.  Capt.  D.  V.  Jones,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

There  is  a  consul  at  Montevideo  and  a  vice-consul  at  Fray  Bentos. 
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Stato  della  CittI  del  Vaticano 

Fob  many  centuries  until  Pius  IX’s  reign,  with  some  comparatively  short 
breaks,  the  Popes  bore  temporal  sway  over  a  territory  stretching  across  mid- 
Italy  from  sea  to  sea  and  comprising  an  area  of  some  16,000  sq.  miles, 
with  a  population  finally  of  some  3,125,000  souls.  In  1859-60  and  1870  the 
Papal  States  were  incorporated  with  the  Italian  Kingdom.  Although,  by  an 
Italian  law  dated  13  May  1871,  there  was  guaranteed  to  His  Holiness  and 
his  successors  for  ever,  besides  the  use  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  palaces 
and  the  villa  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  a  yearly  income  of  3,225,000  lire,  this 
allowance  remained  unclaimed  and  unpaid  until  11  Feb.  1929,  when  a 
settlement  of  the  ‘  Roman  question  ’  was  arrived  at  by  three  treaties  between 
the  Italian  Government  and  the  Vatican.  On  that  day  there  was  signed: 
(1)  a  Pohtical  Treaty,  which  recognized  the  full  and  independent  sovereignty 
of  the  Holy  See  in  the  city  of  the  Vatican ;  (2)  a  Concordat,  to  regulate  the 
condition  of  rehgion  and  of  the  Church  in  Italy;  and  (3)  a  Financial  Con¬ 
vention,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Holy  See  received  750m.  lire  in  cash 
and  1,000m.  lire  in  Italian  6%  state  bonds.  This  sum  was  to  be  a  definitive 
settlement  of  all  the  financial  claims  of  the  Holy  See  against  Italy  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  loss  of  its  temporal  power  in  1870.  The  treaty  and  concordat 
were  ratified  on  7  June  1929.  The  treaty  has  been  embodied  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Italian  Republic  of  1947. 

The  area  of  the  Vatican  City  is  44  hectares  (108-7  acres).  It  includes  the 
Piazza  di  San  Pietro  (St  Peter’s  Square),  which  is  to  remain  normally  open 
to  the  pubhc  and  subject  to  the  powers  of  the  Italian  pohce.  It  has  its 
own  railway  station  (opened  Nov.  1932),  postal  facilities,  coins  and  radio. 
Twelve  buU^ngs  in  and  outside  Rome  enjoy  extra-territorial  rights,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Basilicas  of  St  John  Lateran,  St  Mary  Major,  St  Paul  without  the 
Walls  and  the  Pope’s  summer  villa  at  Castel  Gandolfo.  On  8  Oct.  1951 
extra-territorial  rights  were  also  granted  to  a  new  Vatican  radio  station  on 
Italian  soU. 

The  latest  census  of  the  population  of  the  Vatican  City  on  31  March 
1947  showed  940  inhabitants. 

Supreme  Pontiff.  John  XXIII  (Angelo  Roncalli),  born  at  Sotto  il 
Monte,  near  Bergamo,  25  Nov.'1881 ;  Apostolic  Visitor  in  Bulgaria,  1925—31, 
and  Apostolic  Delegate,  1931-34;  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
1934-44;  Nuncio  at  Paris,  1945-53;  Cardinal,  1953;  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
1953-58;  elected  Pope,  28  Oct.  1958;  coronation,  4  Nov.  1958. 

Secretary  of  State.  Cardinal  Domenico  Tardini. 

The  Pope  exercises  the  sovereignty  and  has  absolute  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  powers.  A  Governor,  directly  and  exclusively  responsible  to  the 
Pope,  exercises  exeeutive  powers.  The  judicial  power  is  delegated  to  a 
tribunal  in  first  instance,  to  the  Sacra  Romana  Rota  in  appeal  and  to  the 
Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  Segnatura,  which  is  the  ultimate  authority  where 
there  is  an  appeal. 

In  its  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  countries  the  Holy  See  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Secretariat  of  State.  The  Pope  is,  however,  pledged  to  a 
perpetual  neutrality  in  respect  of  political  disputes  between  governments 
and  to  abstention  from  international  congresses  called  to  cope  with  them, 
unless  his  mediation  is  specifically  requested  by  both  parties  to  a  dispute. 

The  principal  method  by  which  the  Pope  endeavours  from  time  to  time 
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to  exert  influence  on  the  course  of  political  developments  is  the  issue  of 
encylicals  or  circular  letters  addressed  to  Catholic  bishops  throughout 
the  world,  laying  down  the  principles  by  which  Catholics  should  be  guided 
with  reference  to  the  particular  problem  under  discussion. 

The  election  of  a  Pope  ordinarily  is  by  scrutiny.  Each  Cardinal  in  con¬ 
clave  writes  on  a  ticket  his  own  name  with  that  of  the  Cardinal  whom  he 
chooses.  These  tickets,  folded  and  sealed,  are  laid  in  a  chahce  which  stands 
on  the  conclave  altar;  and  each  elector  approaching  the  altar  repeats  a 
prescribed  form  of  oath.  Thereupon  the  tickets  are  taken  from  the  chahce 
by  scrutators  appointed  ad  hoc  from  the  electing  body;  the  tickets  are  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  of  Cardinals  present,  and  when  it  is  found  that  any 
Cardinal  has  two-thirds  plus  one  of  the  votes  in  his  favour  he  is  declared 
elected. 

From  the  accession  of  Benedict  XTV,  249th  in  the  usual  list  of  Roman 
Pontiffs,  to  John  XXIII,  263rd,  the  Popes  (all  Italian)  have  been  as  follows: 


Name  and  family  of  Pontiff 

Election 

Name  and  family  of  Pontiff 

Election 

Benedict  XIV  {Lambertinx)  . 

1740 

Pius  IX  (Mastai-Ferretti) 

1846 

Clement  Xfll  {Rezzonico) 

.  1758 

Leo  XIII  (F(’cci) 

1878 

Clement  XIV  (Ganganelli) 

1769 

Pius  X  {Sarto} 

1903 

Pius  VI  {Braschi) 

1775 

Benedict  XV  {della  Chiesa) 

1914 

Pius  Vn  {Chiaramonti) 

.  1800 

Pius  XI  {Ratti} 

1922 

Leo  XII  {della  Gengd) 

1823 

Pius  XII  (Pacelli)  . 

1939 

Piufl  VIII  {Castiglioni) 

Gregory  XVI  {Cappellari)  . 

1829 

1831 

John  XXin  {Roncalli)  . 

1958 

The  Roman  Pontiff  (in  orders  a  Bishop,  but  in  jurisdiction  held  to  be 
by  divine  right  the  centre  of  aU  Cathohc  unity,  and  consequently  Pastor 
and  Teacher  of  aU  Christians)  has  for  advisers  and  coadjutors  the  Sacred 
College  of  Cardinals,  consisting,  when  complete,  of  6  Cardinal-Bishops 
(holders  of  the  suburbicary  sees),  63  Cardinal-Priests  and  6  Cardinal- 
Deacons.  (The  terms  Cardinal-Priest  and  Cardinal-Deacon  have  since  the 
reign  of  Pius  IX  ceased  to  imply  the  orders  of  priest  or  deacon.) 


Tear  of 

Year  of 

ci'ea- 

Name 

Office  or  dignity 

Nationality 

birth 

tion 

Cardinal- Bishops : 

'  Secretary  of  the  Congrega¬ 

] 

Eugene  Tisserant 

tion  of  the  Oriental  Church 
and  Librarian  and  Archivist 
of  the  Holy  Ptoman  Church 

>  French  . 

1884 

1936 

Clemente  Micara 

Vicar-General  of  Home 
Secretary  of  the  Oongrega- 

Italian 

1879 

1946 

tion  of  the  Holy  Office; 

Giuseppe  Pizzardo 

Prefect  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  Seminaries  and 

-  Italian 

1877 

1937 

Universities  . 

Prefect  of  the  Congregation ' 

Benedetto  Alois! 

MaseUa  .  .  .  ‘ 

of  the  Sacraments,  Ca- 
merlengo  to  the  Holy 

»  Italian 

1879 

1946 

^  Homan  Church 

Pederioo  TedesoMni  .  • 

Datario  of  His  Holiness ;  j 
Archpriest  of  St  Peter’s  .  J 

Italian 

1873 

1935 

Marcello  Mimmi  .  • 

Secretary  of  Consistoria!  j 
Congregation  .  .  .  J 

Italian 

1882 

1953 

Cardinal  Priests: 

Joseph  Ernest  van  Eoey 

Archbishop  of  Malines 

Belgian  , 

1874 

1927 

Manoel  Gongalves  ' 
Oerejeira 

Patriarch  of  Lisbon  . 

Portuguese 

1888 

1929 

Achille  LiiSnart  . 

Bishop  of  Lille  . 

French  . 

1884 

1930 

Pietro  Pumasoni  r  Prefect  of  the  Congregation) 

Biondi  .  .  ,  \  de  Propaganda  Fide  .  J 

Italian 

1872 

1933 

Manrilio  Possati . 

Archbishop  of  Turin  . 

Italian 

1876 

1933 

Elia  dalla  Costa  . 

Archbishop  of  Florence 

Italian 

1872 

1933 

Ignatius  Tappouni 

Patriarch  of  Antioch  . 

Syrian 

1879 

1936 

Jaime  Luis  Oopello 

Archbishop  of  Buenos  Aires 

Ajgentine 

1880 

1935 
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Name 

Cardinal- Priests  (cont.) : 

Pierre  Gerlier 

Gregory  Peter  XV  Aga-_ 
gianian  . 

James  Charles  Mac- 
Gnigan  . 

Clement  Emile  Roques 

Carlos  0.  de  Vascon- 
celos  Motta 

Norman  Thomas  Gilroy 

Francis  Spellman 

Clement  de  Gouveia  . 

Jaime  de  Barros 
Camara  . 

Enrique  Pla  y  Deniel  . 

Manoel  Arteaga  y 
Betancourt 

Josef  Brings 

Josef  Mindszenty 

Ernesto  Euffini  . 

Antonio  Oaggiano 

Thomas  Tien  Ken-sin  . 

Augusto  Alraro  da 
Siiva 

Gaetano  Cicognanl 


Valerio  Valeri 

Pietro  Oiriaoi 

Maurice  Eeltin  . 

Carlos  Maria  de  la 
Torre 

Aloysius  Stepinao 
Georges  Eranqois- 
Xavier  Marie  Gronte 
Giuseppe  Siri 
John  D'Alton 
J  ames  Francis  Mc¬ 
Intyre  . 

Giacomo  Lercaro 

Stefan  Wyszynski 

Benjamino  de  Arriba  y 
Castro  . 

Fernando  Quiroga  y 
Palacios 

Paul-Bmile  Leger 
Orisanto  Luque  . 
Valerian  Gracias 

Josef  Wendel 

Giovanni  Battista  Mon- 
tini 

Giovanni  Grbani 
Paolo  Giobbe 
Giuseppe  Pietta . 
Fernando  Cento . 

Carlo  Ohiarlo 
Amleto  Giovanni  01- 
oognanl  . 

Jos^  Garibi  y  Rivera  , 
Antonio  Maria  Barbieri 
'William  Godfrey 


} 

} 

{ 

} 

{ 


{ 


} 


\ 

i 


} 


} 


Year  of 

Year  of 

crea¬ 

Office  or  dignity 

Nationality 

birth 

tion 

Archbishop  of  Lyons  . 
Armenian  Patriarch  of  "i 

French  . 

1880 

1937 

Cilicia,  Pro-Prefeet  of  the  1 
Congregation  de  Propa-  | 

Armenian 

1885 

1946 

ganda  Fide  .  .  .  J 

Archbishop  of  Toronto 

Canadian 

1894 

1946 

Archbishop  of  Rennes 

French  . 

1880 

1946 

Archbishop  of  Sao  Paulo 

Brazilian . 

1890 

1946 

Archbishop  of  Sydney 

Australian 

1896 

1946 

Archbishop  of  New  York 

American 

1889 

1946 

Archbishop  of  Lourenijo  I 
Marques  .  .  .  J 

Portuguese 

1889 

1946 

Archbishop  of  Rio 

Brazilian . 

1894 

1946 

Archbishop  of  Toledo 

Spanish  . 

1876 

1946 

Archbishop  of  San  Christo- 
foro  (Habana)  .  .  J 

Cuban 

1879 

1946 

Archbishop  of  Cologne 

German  . 

1887 

1946 

Archbishop  of  Esztergom  . 

Hungarian 

1892 

1946 

Archbishop  of  Palermo 

Italian 

1888 

1946 

Bishop  of  Rosario 

Argentine 

1889 

1946 

Archbishop  of  Peking 

Chinese  . 

1890 

1946 

Archbishop  of  San  Salvador  \ 
de  la  Baia  .  .  .  / 

Brazilian 

1876 

1965 

Prefect  of  the  Congregation  h 

of  Rites,  Pro-Prefect  of  1 
the  Tribunal  of  the  Segna-  f 
turn  Apostolica  .  .  J 

Italian 

1881 

1953 

Prefect  of  the  Congregation! 
of  Religious  .  .  .  / 

Italian 

1883 

1963 

Prefect  of  the  Congregation  \ 
of  the  Council  .  .  J 

Italian 

1885 

1963 

Archbishop  of  Paris  . 

French  . 

1883 

1953 

Archbishop  of  Quito  . 

Ecuadorean 

1873 

1963 

Archbishop  of  Zagreb 

Yugoslav 

1898 

1963 

Archbishop  of  Le  Mans 

French  . 

1872 

1963 

Archbishop  of  Genoa  . 

Italian 

1906 

1953 

Archbishop  of  Armagh 

Irish 

1882 

1963 

Archbishop  of  Los  Angeles  . 

American 

1886 

1953 

Archbishop  of  Bologna 

Italian 

1891 

1953 

Archbishop  of  Gniezno  and  "I 
'Warsaw.  .  .  .  / 

Polish 

1901 

1955 

Archbishop  of  Tarragona 

Spanish  . 

1886 

1963 

Archbishop  of  Santiago  de  I 
Compostela  .  .  .  / 

Spanish  . 

1900 

1953 

Archbishop  of  Montreal 

Canadian 

1904 

1963 

Archbishop  of  Bogoth 

Colombian 

1889 

1933 

Archbishop  of  Bombay 

Indian 

1900 

1953 

Archbishop  of  Munich-Frei- ! 
sing  .  .  .  .  / 

German  . 

1901 

1963 

Archbishop  of  Milan  . 

Italian 

1897 

1968 

Patriarch  of  Venice 

Italian 

1900 

1958 

Italian  . 

1880 

1958 

Italian 

1883 

1958 

Italian  . 

1883 

1958 

Italian  . 

1881 

1958 

Italian  . 

1883 

1958 

Archbishop  of  Guadalajara 

Mexican  . 

1889 

1958 

Archbishop  of  Montevideo  . 

'Cruguyan 

1892 

1958 

Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

British  . 

1889 

1958 
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Name 

Cardincd-PHests  (cont.) : 
Carlo  Oonfalonieri 
Kichard  James  Cushing 
Alfonso  Castaldo 
Paul  Marie  Richaud  . 
John  O’Hara 
J os6  Bueno  y  Monreal 
Franz  Hdnig 
Julius  Dopfner  . 
Domenico  Tardini 

CardinaUBeacom : 


Nicola  Canali 

i 

Alfredo  Ottavianl 

Alberto  di  Jorio . 
Francesco  Bracci 
Francesco  Roberti 
Andr6  Jullien  . 


Office  or  dignity 

Nationality 

Tear  of 
birth 

Tear  of 
crea¬ 
tion 

Archbishop  of  Boston . 

Italian  . 

1893 

1958 

American 

1895 

1958 

Archbishop  of  Naples . 

Italian 

1890 

1958 

Archbishop  of  Bordeaux 

French 

1887 

1958 

Archbishop  of  Phiiadelphia . 

American 

1888 

1958 

Archbishop  of  Sevllie  . 

Spanish  . 

1904 

195S 

Archbishop  of  Vienna . 

Austrian  . 

1905 

1958 

Bishop  of  Berlin 

German  . 

1913 

1958 

Secretary  of  State 

Italian 

1888 

1958 

Grand  Penitentiary  and 
President  of  the  Com¬ 
missions  for  the  Property 

-  Italian 

1874 

1935 

of  the  Holy  See  and  for  the 
Vatican  City  . 

Pro-Secretary  of  the  Congre- ' 
gation  of  the  Holy  Cffice, 
Oamerlengo  of  the  Sacred 
College  .  .  .  ,  j 

>  Italian 

1890 

1953 

Italian 

1884 

1968  ■ 

Italian 

1879 

1968 

Italian  . 

1889 

1958 

French  . 

1882 

1958 

Though  primarily  belonging  to  the  local  Roman  Church,  the  Cardinals, 
dra\m  from  every  nation  of  Christendom,  are  now  regarded  as  Princes  of  the 
Church  at  large.  Originally  they  were  simply  the  parish  rectors  of  Rome, 
or  the  deacons  of  Roman  deaconries.  In  1586  their  number  was  settled  by 
Sixtus  V  at  70  but  at  his  first  consistory  Pope  John  XXIII  raised  it  to  75. 
The  Cardinals  compose  the  Pope’s  Senate  or  Council  and  the  various  Sacred 
Congregations,  govern  the  Church  while  the  Apostolic  See  is  vacant  and  elect 
the  new  Pope.  They  received  the  distinction  of  the  red  hat  under  Innocent 
IV,  during  the  first  General  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1246;  and  the  title  of  Emi¬ 
nence  from  Urban  VIII,  in  1630.  The  style  of  ‘Excellency’  as  applied  to 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  official  correspondence  is  now  universally 
adopted  by  the  Holy  See. 

The  central  administration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  carried  on 
by  a  number  of  permanent  committees  called  Sacred  Congregations,  com¬ 
posed  of  Cardinals,  with  Consultors  and  Officials.  There  are  now  12  Sacred 
Congregations,  viz..  Holy  Office,  Consistorial,  Discipline  of  the  Sacraments, 
Council,  Religious,  Propaganda  Fide,  Rites,  Ceremonial,  Extraordinary  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Affairs,  Seminaries  and  Universities,  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter’s 
and  for  the  Oriental  Church.  Besides  these  there  are  several  permanent 
Commissions,  for  example,  one  for  Biblical  Studies,  another  for  Historical 
Studies,  another  for  Preservation  of  the  Eaith  in  Rome,  another  for  Codifica¬ 
tion  of  Canon  Law.  Furthermore,  the  Roman  Curia  contains  3  tribunals, 
to  wit,  the  Apostolic  Penitentiary,  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  Apostolic 
Signature  and  the  Sacred  Romam  Rota ;  and,  lastly,  various  offices,  as  the 
Apostohc  Chancery,  the  Apostolic  Datary,  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  the 
Secretariat  of  State,  etc.  The  Pontifical  Academy  of  Sciences  was  revived 
by  Pius  XI  in  1936. 

The  Holy  See  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  Austria,  Belgium, 
Ethiopia,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Irish  Republic, 
Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Netherlands,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Philippines,  Portugal,  San  Marino,  Spain,  Switzerland,  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  the  U.K.  (1914),  and  most  of  the  Latin-American  republics. 
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except  Mexico ;  and  the  Sovereign  ^Military  Order  of  Malta.  The  President 
of  the  U.S.A.  had  a  personal  representative  at  the  Holy  See  from  1939  to 
1949,  with  ambassadorial  status.  The  representative  of  the  former  Chinese 
government  remains  accredited  to  the  Holy  See.  The  former  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  Missions  are  administered  by  gerenti  gli  affari. 

In  1930  the  issue  of  Papal  coinage  was  resumed,  after  a  lapse  of  60  years. 
In  vis'tue  of  a  special  convention  between  the  Vatican  City  and  the  Italian 
Government  (last  renewed  in  1961),  each  state  allows  the  currency  of  the 
other  to  circulate  in  its  territory.  The  Vatican  City  has,  however,  given  an 
undertaking  that  the  total  value  of  its  coins  issued  in  ordinary  years  will  not 
exceed  60m.  lire,  or  76m.  lire  in  years  of ‘Sede  vacante.’ 

In  1968  the  Roman  Cathohc  population  within  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  and  Empire  was  estimated  at  over  30m.  In  the  U.S.A.  (including 
possessions)  there  were  over  38m.  Roman  Catholics.  Throughout  the  world 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  is  estimated  at  434m. 

Envoy  and  Afinister  to  the  Holy  See.  Sir  Marcus  J.  Cheke,  K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 
First  Secretary.  Brian  Charles  MacDermot. 

Attache.  James  Dominic  Utley. 

Apostolic  Delegate'^  for  Great  Britain,  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  Mgr  Gerald 
Patrick  O’Hara,  Archbishop-Bishop  of  Savannah. 

‘  An  apostolic  delegate  is  an  ecclesiastical  official  sent  by  the  EColy  See  to  a  particular 
country.  He  has  no  claim  to  diplomatio  status  or  privileges.  Such  delegates  have  been 
appointed  to  the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  in  Briti.sh  East  and  West 
Africa.  The  Papal  representatives  in  India  and  Pakistan  have  diplomatic  status. 

Books  of  Reference 

Acta  ApostoHcce  Sedis  Romanes.  Rome 
Annuario  Funtificio.  Rome.  Annual 
The  Catholic  Directory.  London.  Annual 

Codex  Juris  Canonici  PH  X  Pontificis  Maximii  ussu  digestxis  Benedicti  Papee  XV  auctoritate 
promulgatus  (Preefatione  Emi  Card.  Gasparri 
Atlante  delle  Missioni  cattoliche.  Rome  ,1947 

Aris,  E.,  L'iglise  catholique  et  V organisation  de  la  sociiti  intemationale  cotUemvoraine,  1939-49. 
Montreal,  1949 

Attwater,  Donald  (ed.),  A  Dictionary  of  the  Popes;  From  Peter  to  Pius  XII.  London,  1939 
Oarlen,  M.  Clandla,  A  Guide  to  the  Encyclicals  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  from  Leo  XIII  to  the 
Present  Day  (,1878-1937).  New  York,  1939 
Francia,  B.,  La  Cittet  del  Vaticano.  Rome,  1947 
Qiordani,  1.,  Le  Encicliche  Sociali  dei  Papi,  1864-1956.  Rome,  1956 

Hoare,  P.  R.,  The  Papacy  and  the  Modem  State;  An  Essay  on  the  Political  History  of  the 
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VENEZUELA 

Rept}blioa  de  Venezuela 
CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 
The  Republic  of  Venezuela  was  formed  in  1830  after  amicable  secession 
from  the  other  members  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The  constitution  in 
force  is  that  of  15  April  1963;  it  superseded  that  of  1947. 
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The  constitution  as  modified  by  the  Electoral  Law  of  23  May  1958 
provides  for  popular  election  of  the  President  and  of  the  National  Congress 
(beginning  in  1958)  and  guarantees  the  freedom  of  labour,  industry  and 
commerce.  Aliens  are  assured  of  treatment  equal  to  that  extended  to 
nationals.  The  Constitution  changed  the  country’s  official  name  from 
Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela’  to  ‘Republica  de  Venezuela’. 

Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  of  55  members  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  133  members,  all  elected  for  6  years.  Senators,  2  for  each  state,  must 
M  \  enezuelans  by  birth  and  over  30  years  of  age.  Deputies  must  be  native 
Venezuelans  over  21  years  of  age;  there  is  1  for  every  50,000  inhabitants. 
The  territories,  on  reaching  the  population  fixed  by  law,  also  elect  deputies. 
Voting  (by  proportional  representation)  is  compulsory  for  men  and  women 
over  1 8.  Illiterates  (more  than  half  the  electorate)  vote  by  means  of  coloured 
ballots. 

The  President  is  normally  elected  by  direct  universal  suffrage  for  a 
term  of  6  years;  he  must  be  a  Venezuelan  by  birth  and  over  30  years  of 
^  considers  an  Act  to  be  unconstitutional,  he  is  empowered  to 
submit  it  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  decision  within  10  days. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  presidents  since  1899 : 


Took  OfiBce 

Gen.  Oipriano  Castro  .  24  Got.  1899  * 

Gen.  Jaan  Vicente  G6mez  .  19  Dec.  1908  * 

Dr  Victorino  M4rqnez  Bus- 
tiUos  ....  3  May  1915  • 

Gen.  Juan  Vicente  G6mez  .  3  May  1923 

Dr  Juan  Baustista  P6rez  .  3  May  1929 

Dr  Pedro  Itriago  Ghacin  .  24  June  1931  ’ 
Gen.  Juan  Vicente  66mez  .  13  Juiy  1931  • 

Gen.  Bleazar  L6pez  Contreras  17  Deo.  1935 
Dr  Arminio  Borjas  .  .  19  April  1936 

Gen.  Bleazar  Ldpez  Contreras  26  April  1936 


Gen.  Isaias  Medina  Angarita 
Rdmulo  Betancourt  . 
Bdmulo  Gallegos 
Lieut.-Col.  Carlos  Delgado 
Chalband 

Dr  G.  Su4rez  Plamerich 
Ool.  Marcos  P6rez  Jimenez. 
Rear-Adm.  Wolfgang  Larr- 
azAbal  Ugueto 
Dr  Bdgard  Sanabria 


Took  Office 
6  May  1941 
20  Oct.  1945 
16  Feb.  1948 

24  Noy.  1948  • 
27  Noy.  1950* 
3  Deo.  1952' 

23  Jan.  1958M 
14  Noy.  1968  • 


'  Deposed.  ^  >  Resigned.  _  >  Proyisional. 

*  Re-elected  for  period  1915—22,  but  declined  to  take  office,  and  as  President-elect  seryed 
as  O.-in-C.,  while  his  successor  acted  as  Proyisional  President;  he  was  dictator  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  Dec.  1935,  naming  nominal  presidents  but  retaining  complete  power. 

‘  Died  17  Dec.  1935.  •  Assassinated  13  Noy.  1960. 


President.  Romulo  Betancourt,  elected  7  Dec.  1958  with  1,284,092  out 
of  2,610,833  votes;  assumed  office,  13  Feb.  1959. 

Presidential  and  general  elections  were  held  on  7  Dec.  1958,  and  resulted 
in  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Action  party  being  elected  as  the  next 
President  of  the  Republic  and  of  a  Congress  in  which  his  party  holds  an 
absolute  majority.  The  voting  for  Congress  was:  Democratic  Action 
(A.D.),  1,276,973;  Democratic  Republican  Union  (U.R.D.),  690,357; 
Christian  Socialist  (C.O.P.E.I.),  392,305;  Communist,  160,791;  others, 
165,523. 

Foreign  Minister.  Ignacio  Luis  Arcaya. 

The  city  of  Caracas  is  the  capital.  The  20  states,  autonomous  and  politi¬ 
cally  equal,  have  each  a  legislative  assembly  and  an  elected  governor.  The 
states  are  divided  into  156  districts  and  613  municipalities;  2  federal  terri¬ 
tories  with  7  departments,  and  a  Federal  District  with  2  departments  and 
2  parishes.  Each  district  has  a  municipal  council,  and  each  municipio 
a  communal  jimta.  The  federal  district  and  the  2  territories  are  admini¬ 
stered  by  the  President  of  the  Repubhc. 
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National  flag :  yellow,  blue  with  7  yellow  stars  in  a  semi-circle,  red 
(horizontal). 

National  anthem:  Gloria  al  bravo  pueblo  (1811;  words  by  Vicente 
Salias,  tune  by  Juan  Landaeta). 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 


Venezuela  is  ofiSoiaUy  considered  to  embrace  912,050  sq.  km  or  352,143 
sq.  miles ;  it  has  frontiers  with  Colombia,  Brazil  and  British  Guiana  extend¬ 
ing  for  2,972  miles.  Over  half  the  population  live  in  the  valleys  of  Caracas 
and  Valencia  (the  latter  was  once  the  capital).  There  are  20  states,  2 
territories,  the  federal  district  and  the  federal  dependencies  (t.e.,  islands  in 
the  Antilles).  Further  states  may  under  the  Constitution  be  created  from 
the  territories.  Bolivar,  the  largest  state,  has  an  area  of  91,868  sq.  miles; 
the  other  states  are  far  smaller.  The  federal  district  embraces  745  sq. 
miles.  The  language  of  the  coimtry  is  Spanish. 

Population  according  to  the  census  (revised)  of  26  Nov.  1950 ; 

State  Capital  Pop.  State  Capital  Pop. 


AnzoAtegui 

Barcelona 

242,058 

Apure 

San  Fernando 

88,939 

Aragua 

Maracay 

189,891 

Barinas 

Barinas 

79,944 

Bolivar 

Ciudad  Bolivar 

127,436 

Oarabobo  . 

Valencia 

242,923 

Cojedes 

San  Carlos 

52,111 

Falcbn 

Coro 

268,769 

GuArico 

San  Juan 

164,523 

Lara 

Barquisimeto 

368,169 

MArida 

Merida 

211,110 

Miranda  . 

Los  Teques 

276,273 

Monagas 

Maturin 

175,560 

Nueva  Esparta  . 

La  Asuncidn 

75,899 

Portnguesa 

Guanare 

122,153 

Sucre 

Cuman& 

333,607 

Tdchira 

San  Cristdbal 

304,181 

Trujillo 

Trujillo 

273,919 

Taracuy  . 

San  Felipe 

132,436 

Zulia 

Maracaibo 

660,336 

Ter.  Amazonas  . 

Puerto  Ayacn- 

Ter.  Delta  Ama- 

cho 

10,682 

euro 

Tucupita 

33,648 

Federal  Diet. 
Federal  Depen- 

Caracas 

709,602 

dencies 

— 

779 

Total 

6,034,838 

Estimated  population,  30  Dec.  1957,  6,224,038;  estimated  population  of 
Caracas  metropolitan  area,  1,162,780  and  of  Maracaibo,  389,723. 

The  1950  census  population  of  Caracas  was  495,064  (metropolitan  area, 
693,896):  Maracaibo,  235,750;  Barquisimeto  (sugar  district),  105,108; 
Maracay,  64,635 ;  Valencia,  88,701 ;  San  Cristobal,  53,933. 

The  1950  census  excluded  tribal  Indians  estimated  at  66,700,  of  whom 
36,000  are  in  Ter.  Amazonas  and  10,000  in  Zulia. 

Crude  birth  rate,  1966,  47-1  per  1,000  population;  crude  death  rate, 
102;  crude  marriage  rate,  6-1 ;  infantile  mortality  rate,  1954,  68  per  1,000 
hve  births.  Death  rate  from  malaria  has  fallen  from  143  per  100,000 
population  in  1936  to  14-7  per  100,000  in  1949. 


RELIGION 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  rehgion,  but  there  is  toleration  of 
all  others.  There  are  2  archbishops,  1  at  Caracas,  who  is  Primate  of 
Venezuela,  and  1  at  Merida.  There  are  8  sufifagan  bishops.  In  the 
primary  schools  religious  instruction  is  given  only  to  those  children  whose 
parents  expressly  request  it.  Protestants  number  about  20,000. 


EDUCATION 

Elementary  instruction  is  free,  and  from  the  age  of  7  to  the  completion  of 
the  primary  grade,  compulsory.  In  1954-65  Venezuela  had  6,956  public 
primary  schools,  with  18,278  teachers  and  a  total  enrolment  of  623,083 
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pupils;  there  were  286  secondary  or  special  schools,  public  and  private, 
with  3,608  teachers  and  70,183  pupils.  For  superior  education  (1964-55) 
there  are  the  University  of  Los  Andes  at  Merida  (1,050  students),  the  Central 
University  in  Caracas  (300  years  old)  with  4,605  students,  which  was  rebuilt 
and  modernized  in  1944,  the  University  of  Zuha  at  Maracaibo  (684  students), 
and  the  Institute  Pedagogico  (367  students).  The  3  universities  were 
granted  autonomy  on  28  Sept.  1946,  and  from  1  to  2%  of  the  yearly  national 
revenue  has  been  assigned  to  them.  A  Workers’  University  in  Caracas 
was  set  up  by  law  in  1947.  Two  private  universities  in  Caracas  (Universidad 
Catolica  ‘Andres  Bello,’  229  students  and  Universidad  Santa  Maria,  478 
students)  were  authorized  by  the  Government  in  1953.  The  census  of  1960 
showed  that  48-7%  of  those  10  years  of  age  and  older  were  imable  to  read  and 
write ;  in  1960,  1,347  centres  with  33,000  adult  pupils  were  operating. 

Cinemas  (1957).  Attendances  numbered  45,251,984.  Caracas  had  82 
cinemas  in  1958. 

Newspapers  (1957).  There  were  29  daily  newspapers  and  65  weeklies 
out  of  a  total  of  467  periodicals  with  an  estimated  aggregate  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  300,000;  of  the  Caracas  circulation  of  233,000,  some  20%  goes  to 
the  interior.  In  1968  Caracas  had  10  daily  and  25  weekly  newspapers. 

JUSTICE 

The  supreme  tribunal  is  the  ‘Federal  and  Cassation  Court,’  whose  5 
members  are  elected  by  Congress  for  6  years.  The  country  is  divided  into 
17  legal  districts.  They  select  their  own  President  and  Vice-President. 
The  Federal  Procurator- General  is  appointed  for  6  years.  There  are  lower 
federal  courts. 

The  states  have  each  a  Supreme  Court  with  3  members,  called  respectively 
President,  Relator  and  Chancellor.  Each  state  has  also  a  superior  corut,  or 
superior  tribunal,  coiuts  of  first  instance,  district  courts  and  municipal 
courts.  In  the  territories  there  are  civil  and  military  judges  of  first  instance, 
and  also  judges  in  the  municipios.  Finally,  there  is  an  income-tax  claims 
tribunal. 

FINANCE 


The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  6  fiscal  years  (ending  30  June)  were,  in 
Im.  boUvars,  as  follows: 


1953 

1954 

1956 

1956 

1967  ' 

Kevenue 

2,369-4 

2,660-0 

2,826-3 

3,200-6 

6,396-61 

Expenditure 

2,284-8 

2,366-3 

2,797-6 

3,164-3 

5,983-37* 

‘  Budget.  ‘  Including  additional  credits. 


In  US$  revenue  has  ranged  from  $711m.  in  fiscal  year  1953  to  $l,610m. 
in  1967  budget. 

The  Law  on  Hydrocarbons,  approved  in  March  1943,  increased  the 
country’s  revenue  from  the  oil  industry  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  industry’s  net 
profits,  i.e.,  gross  profits  are  spht  60/60.  60%  of  the  State’s  revenues  and, 

in  1963,  98%  of  its  foreign  exchange  come  from  the  oil  industry. 

Principal  items  of  the  budget  proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June 
1957  (in  Im.  bolivars):  Revenue:  Fiscal  taxes  (including  oil),  2,918-68; 
income  tax,  1,207-09;  customs  and  excise,  741-63;  internal  taxes,  311-14; 
sundries,  368-44.  Expenditure:  Public  works,  1,447-07  (actual  expenditure 
1966,  1,026-38);  interior  department,  419-6  (406-54);  finance,  464-24 
(318-73);  education,  171-28  (164-35);  health  and  social  welfare,  212-98 
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(189'82);  defence,  355-68  (279-79);  communications,  237-99  (182-03);  de¬ 
velopment,  387-88  (250-35);  and  agriculture,  226-61  (143-31). 

On  30  June  1930,  as  a  token  of  homage  to  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator, 
the  external  debt  of  23,757,634  bolivars  was  completely  paid  off.  The 
internal  debt  was  paid  off  in  1935,  but  re-established  in  1943—44;  it  was 
35-3m.  on  30  June  1955,  representing  largely  the  transfer  to  the  Government 
of  various  privately-owned  assets. 

The  income  tax  was  established  in  1942 ;  in  the  1956  budget  ‘  direct 
taxes  on  income  and  wealth,’  mainly  income  taxes  and  inheritance  taxes, 
furnished  27%  of  total  revenue  and  ‘royalties,’  mainly  from  oh,  furnished 
33%.  Under  the  constitution,  12%  of  the  federal  revenue  is  assigned  to 
the  states  and  territories  from  the  appropriation  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  Actually  over  90%  of  the  budgets  of  the  states  and  territories 
and  23%  of  the  budget  of  the  federal  district  is  collected  for  them  by  the 
central  government. 

British  investments  (in  1,000  bolivars),  1956,  had  a  value  of  1,541,280 
(1,360,217  in  1955),  of  which  1,467,041  (1,289,709)  were  in  the  oil  industry. 
British  capital  represented  9-78%  of  total  foreign  investments  in  1956. 

DEFENCE 

In  June  1958,  a  Joint  Staff  Organization  was  established  under  the 
Minister  of  Defence  for  the  closer  uitegration  of  defence  policy  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  three  Services. 

Army.  All  Venezuelans  on  reaching  18  years  of  age  are  obliged  to  serve 
2  years  in  the  Armed  Forces.  They  can  opt  for  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy 
instead  of  the  Army,  but  their  allocation  is  finally  dependent  upon  current 
requirements.  The  Army’s  established  strength  of  approximately  15,000 
all  ranks  furnishes  a  cavalry  regiment,  12  infantry  battalions,  2  tank  bat¬ 
talions  and  supporting  artillery,  engineering,  anti-aircraft  and  supply  ser¬ 
vices.  There  is  a  military  academy  for  cadets,  a  school  for  staff  studies 
and  other  technical  training  schools. 

Air  Force.  Formed  in  1920,  the  Air  Force  is  today  a  small,  but  well- 
equipped  service  with  some  75  first-line  aircraft  and  an  equal  number  of 
transport,  training,  liaison  and  air/sea  rescue  machines.  There  are  4  inter¬ 
ceptor  squadrons  of  F-86F  Sabre,  Venom  and  Vampire  jet-fighters  and 
2  squadrons  of  jet-powered  Canberra  and  piston-engined  B-25  Mitchell 
bombers.  Transport  units  are  equipped  -with  modern  C-123  Provider 
tactical  transports,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  C-54  and  C-47  aircraft. 
T-6  Texans  are  used  for  basic  instruction,  with  twin-engined  Beechcrafts 
for  crew  training  and  versions  of  the  Vampire  and  Canberra  for  operational 
conversion. 

Navy.  Strength  includes  3  large  destroyers  based  on  the  ‘Daring’  class 
design  and  built  in  Great  Britam  in  1 953-66, 6  light  destroyers  built  in  Italy  in 
1956-57, 3  frigates  (ea:-Canadian  corvettes),  4  patrol  laimches,  11  coastguard 
vessels,  a  repair  ship  and  2  tugs.  Eleven  coastguard  vessels  are  operated 
by  the  National  Guard.  Included  in  the  strength  of  the  Navy  is  a  force  of 
Mai-ines.  There  is  a  naval  academy  for  the  training  of  officer  cadets  and  in 
addition  a  school  of  staff  studies  and  various  technical  training  schools. 

PRODUCTION 

The  surface  of  Venezuela  is  divided  into  3  distinct  zones — the  agri¬ 
cultural,  the  pastoral  and  the  forest  zone.  In  the  first  are  grown  coffee 
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(50,323  metric  tons  in  1957),  cocoa  (15,229),  sugar  cane  (192,770),  maize 
(340,100),  rice  (21,765),  wheat  (grown  in  the  Andes),  tobacco,  cotton,  beans, 
etc. ;  the  second  affords  grazing  for  more  than  5m.  cattle  and  numerous 
horsM,  and  in  the  third,  which  covers  a  very  large  portion  of  the  country, 
tropical  products,  such  as  caoutchouc,  balata  (a  gum  resembling  rubber), 
tonka  beans,  dividivi,  copaiba,  vanilla,  growing  wild,  are  worked  by  the 
inhabitants.  Forest  resources  have  been  barely  tapped;  600  species  of 
wood  have  been  identified. 

Venezuela’s  economy  is  based  mainly  on  what  the  German  economists  call 
raubwirtschaft,  a  plunder-economy’  which  fives  on  the  sale  of  capital  assets, 
like  oil  and  iron  ore,  and  not  on  current  production.  Efforts  are  being  made, 
however,  to  develop  a  national  economy  independent  of  oil.  In  1954,  6 
new  banks  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  $21-8m.  and  107  industrial  companies 
with  a  capital  of  S24-9m.  started  business.  In  1954,  for  the  first  time, 
domestic  output  of  maize  and  rice  sufficed  for  domestic  demand,  and  food 
accounted  for  only  15%  of  total  imports,  compared  with  21%  in  1950. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  economy  is  the  stable  index  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  Caracas;  taking  1953  =  100,  the  index  in  Sept.  1957  was  98. 
No  other  South  American  country  approached  it,  while  the  index  for  the 
U.S.A.,  similarly  calculated,  was  106  in  Sept.  1957. 

Agriculture.  The  1950  census  showed  40%  of  the  population  engaged 
in  agriculture;  the  1955  livestock  estimate  showed  6,230,000  cattle;  1950 
census,  1,467,178  hogs.  Area  under  cultivation  is  3,630,808  acres. 

The  coffee  plantations  number  62,673,  covering  543,400  acres  with  135m. 
bushes;  output  has  declined  severely  from  the  1936-40  production  of 
56,400  metric  tons,  but  is  recovering.  Output,  1957,  50,323  metric  tons; 
exports,  28,000  metric  tons,  chiefly  to  U.S.A.  The  Venezuelan  cocoa,  from 
13,000  plantations,  is  considered  to  be  of  high  quality;  it  is  grown  at  a 
height  of  3,000  ft,  chiefly  in  Trujillo  and  Merida  and  the  coastal  hills.  Out¬ 
put,  1957,  15,229  metric  tons;  exports,  1957,  14,978  tons.  Production  of 
sugar,  from  18,000  plantations,  in  1957,  192,770  metric  tons  (exports,  1957, 
105,392  metric  tons);  the  industry  has  6  government  and  20  privately 
owned  sugar  mills. 

The  semi-autonomous  Venezuela  Development  Corporation — C.V.F. — 
with  an  annual  budget  (100m.  bolivars  in  1957-58)  has  6  regional  banks 
lending  money  to  farmers ;  it  is  pushing  electrification,  roads,  agriculture, 
etc.  The  Institute  Agrario  Nacional  establishes  agricultural  colonies  where 
farmers  are  settled  on  smafiholdings.  There  are  4,500  tractors  in  use. 

Oil.  Venezuela  is  the  largest  petroleum  exporting  country  in  the  world 
and  the  second  largest  producer;  production,  which  began  in  1917  with 
18,000  metric  tons,  had  risen  by  1957  to  161,280,876  metric  tons.  Exports 
of  crude  oil  in  1957  amounted  to  848-6m.  bbls  (120-6m.  metric  tons),  exports 
of  derivatives,  183-3m.  bbls  (29T5m.  tons).  Oil  refineries,  including  2  large 
ones  on  the  Paraguana  peninsula,  had  a  production  of  251  •2m.  bbls  (39'94m. 
metric  tons)  in  1957. 

Powerful  foreign  oil  groups  own  all  the  major  concessions;  Venezuelan 
capital,  in  alliance  with  foreigners,  is  beginning,  1956,  to  enter  the  industry. 
Major  producers  are  3 :  Creole  (Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey),  with  45%  of 
total  production.  Royal  Dutch/Shell,  31%,  and  Mene  Grande  (Gulf  Oil), 
15%.  Chief  oil  regions  are  the  Lake  Maracaibo  basin,  covering  30,000  sq. 
miles  (furnishing  66%),  and  eastern  Venezuela.  In  June  1956  the  dredging 
of  a  channel  in  the  Maracaibo  basin  was  completed,  enabling  ocean-going 
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vessels  to  use  the  port  of  Maracaibo.  Latest  estimates  of  proved  reserves 
put  the  total  at  2,440m.  tons. 

Mining.  There  are  important  goldmines  in  the  region  south-east  of 
Ciudad  Bolivar.  Output,  1967,  amounted  to  89,654  fine  oz.  The  chief 
mine,  Canadian  owned,  has  been  nationalized.  Manganese  deposits,  esti¬ 
mated  at  several  million  tons,  were  discovered  in  1954.  Phosphate-rock 
deposits  (yielding  from  64  to  82%  tricalcium  phosphate)  are  formd  in  the 
state  of  Palcon;  reserves  of  i5m.  tons  of  high-quafity  rock  have  been 
established.  The  state  of  Sucre  has  large  sulphur  deposits;  in  1954  an 
American  company  was  given  a  50-year  concession.  Coal  of  poor  quality 
is  worked  in  the  states  of  Guarico,  Tachira  and  Falcon.  Saltmines  are  now 
worked  by  the  Government;  output,  1967,  85,660  metric  tons.  Tin, 
magnesite  (about  2,000  metric  tons  annually),  asbestos  and  mica  deposits 
are  being  exploited.  Production  of  diamonds,  1955,  141,147  carats. 

The  U.S.  Steel  Corporation  has  iron-ore  reserves  at  Cerro  Bolivar 
estimated  at  600m.  metric  tons  and  has  agreed,  1952,  to  help  the  Govern¬ 
ment  establish  a  domestic  steel  industry  (initial  capacity  proposed,  140,000 
metric  tons).  Hitherto  a  small  plant  utilizing  scrap-iron  has  been  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  only  steel  plant.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  (U.S.)  is  exploiting  some 
60m.  tons  of  iron-ore  deposits  (at  El  Pao  in  the  state  of  Bolivar)  with  an 
average  iron  content  of  63% ;  exports  began  in  March  1961,  and  reached 
15'6m.  tons  in  1967,  valued  at  US$51m.  National  output  of  iron  ore,  1956, 
was  11m.  metric  tons;  output  1967,  16'4m. 

Industry.  Venezuela  has  few  indigenous  industries,  most  manufactured 
materials  required  being  imported,  but  American  companies,  1963,  were 
constructing  plants  for  soap  and  detergents,  rayon  and  staple  fibre,  tyres, 
paraffin  oil,  tin  containers  and  natural  gas  for  industrial  purposes.  Total 
U.S.  investments,  31  Dec.  1966,  were  $3,000m.,  80%  in  oil.  Woodworking 
industiy  is  the  largest  native  industry.  There  are  cotton-mills  at  Valen¬ 
cia,  Caracas,  Maracay  and  Cumani,  producing  textiles  in  the  cheaper  quali¬ 
ties,  6  cement  factories  at  Valencia,  Barquisimeto,  Caracas,  Portugalete, 
Maracaibo  and  San  Cristobal  (with  aggregate  output  of  1,213,021  metric 
tons  in  1964),  and  a  glass  factory  at  Maiquetia  in  the  Federal  District. 
Electric  power  is  inadequate,  but  is  being  expanded;  consumption,  1954, 
from  the  principal  plants  was  979m.  kwh.;  capacity  rose  in  1965  to 
1,161m.  kwh. 

Labour.  The  first  trade  unions  were  those  of  the  workers  in  the  oilfields 
(40,000  in  all)  formed  in  1935.  Unions  of  agricultural  workers  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  government  of  1948.  A  National  Workers  Confederation, 
formed  in  1947,  was  suppressed  in  Feb.  1949,  but  reappeared  with  the 
change  of  government  in  Jan.  1958. 


COMMERCE 


The  International  Monetary  Fund  habitually  carries  the  values  of 
Venezuela’s  exports  and  imports  in  the  following  convenient  form  (in  Im. 
bolivars) : 


Exports  . 

Whereof  oil  . 
Imports,  inclusive 
By  oil  companies 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1956 

1967 

4,868 

4,842 

6,661 

6,406 

7,114 

7,928 

4,616 

4,663 

6,337 

6,031 

6,648 

7,286 

2,628 

2,741 

3,078 

3,267 

3,438 

6,593 

667 

469 

427 

462 

256 

1,240 
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In  US$1  m.  (at  $1  =  3-36  bolivars)  exports  (f.o.b.)  and  imports  (c.i.f.) 
have  been  as  follows:  1962,  $l,450-2m.  and  $845-4m.;  1953,  $1, 446m.  and 
$912-9m.;  1954,  Sl,690m.  and  $l,001-9m.;  1955,  $l,9]2-lm.  and  $992-lm.; 
1956,  $2,123-6m.  and  $l,249-2m. 

The  U.S.,  1956,  furnished  62%  of  total  imports  and  took  37%  of  exports. 

Total  trade  between  U.K.  and  Venezuela  (according  to  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  returns)  for  6  years  (in  £  sterling) : 

1938  1954  1965  1958  1957  1958 

1,369,399  18,051,521  31,767,005  39,217,038  75,526,380  65,983,842 
1,446,488  25,380,466  23,949,282  33,263,209  39,651,849  36,418,937 
14,114  232,989  174,246  249,175  279,330  245,054 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  the  coasting 
trade,  except  by  special  concessions  or  by  contract  with  the  Government. 
La  Guaira,  Maracaibo  and  Puerto  Cabello  are  the  chief  ports.  In  Dec.  1954 
the  merchant  fleet — 46  steamers,  61  motor  ships  and  103  sailing  ships  and 
barges— had  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  21 1,983 ;  this  included  37  tankers 
of  143,936  gross  tons.  There  are  monthly  saflings  between  Venezuelan 
ports  and  those  on  the  American  and  Canadian  Great  Lakes. 

_  In  summer  there  are  51  rivers  and  20  channels  navigable  for  about  12,000 
miles ;  about  4,460  miles  are  navigable  for  canoes  and  small  launches.  The 
Orinoco  is  navigable  for  ships  of  12-ft  draught  for  part  of  its  length. 

Boads.  There  were,  1965,  12,388  mUes  of  road  fit  for  traffic  the  year 
round;  this  represents  a  severe  shortage.  Motor  vehicles,  1966,  totalled 
208,087  passenger  oars  and  taxis;  124,391  delivery  vans  and  trucks;  9,070 
buses  and  coaches. 

Railways.  There  are  (1958)  250  km  of  narrow-gauge  railway  run  by  the 
Government,  and  2  lines  totalling  about  206  km  in  the  State  of  Bolivar. 
One  line  of  60  km  from  El  Pao  to  Palua  is  owned  by  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation,  and  the  line  from  Puerto  Ordaz  to  Cerro  Bolivar  by  the  Orinoco 
Mining  Co.  (U.S.  Steel).  Both  are  used  for  iron  ore.  The  old  railway 
system  is  being  gradually  replaced  by  a  modem  standard-gauge  system  which 
in  the  first  instance  will  link  Puerto  Cabello  with  Barquisimeto  and  will 
thence  be  extended  to  Valencia  and  Caracas.  It  is  intended  to  serve  the 
whole  country  north  of  the  Orinoco.  The  173-5-km  Puerto  Cabello  railway, 
almost  completed  at  the  end  of  1967,  should  be  in  service  by  1959.  Rail¬ 
way  passengers,  1955,  90,743  (owing  to  suspension  of  some  services  dm’ing 
reorganization)  (1954,  292,428);  omnibus  passengers,  1955,  262,301,463. 

Post.  The  telegraph  system  had  a  network,  1948,  of  8,630  miles  with 
462  telegraph  offices.  It  is  supplemented  by  wireless  telegraphy,  with  72 
stations,  and  by  wireless  telephony.  There  are  11  telephone  systems  in  the 
principal  towns  (aU  privately  owned),  but  not  all  are  interconnected. 
There  were  139,826  instruments  in  1958,  of  which  94%  were  in  automatic 
systems;  97,866  were  in  Caracas. 

There  are  wireless  stations  at  Caracas,  Maracaibo,  Maracay  and  other 
towns.  There  are  68  long-wave  and  short-wave  broadcasting  stations  and 
3  television  stations. 

Aviation.  The  chief  Venezuelan  airlines  are  L.A.V.  (Linea  Aeropostal 
Venezolana),  a  government-owned  concern,  and  A.V.E.N.S.A.  (Aerovias 


Imports  to  TJ.K. 
BiportafromU.E.  . 
Re-exports  from  CT.K. 
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Venezolanas),  with  a  share  capital  of  Bs.2m.  Both  operate  external 
services,  and  numerous  internal  services.  In  addition,  there  are  2  specialist 
air  freight  companies.  In  all  there  are  over  100  commercial  aircraft  in 
operation,  includhig  modem  long-range  piston-engined  craft.  Viscounts  and 
Fairchild  ‘Friendship’  tirrbo-props  with  Rolls-Royce  engines.  In  addition 
to  Venezuelan  international  services,  a  number  of  U.S.  and  Latin-American 
and  European  lines  operate  services  to  Venezuela.  In  addition,  there  are 
various  through  services,  so  that  Caracas  is  an  mcreasingly  important 
Caribbean  junction.  B.O.A.C.  re-started  their  Latin-American  services  in 
Oct.  1958  with  twice-weekly  flights  between  London  and  Caracas. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

The  official  monetary  unit  is  the  bolivar,  with  a  value  of  29-8507  cents 
U.S.,  as  filed  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  on  18  April  1947  (see 
p.  24).  What  is  known  as  the  ‘  oil-doUar  rate’  is  3-09  bolivars  =  USSl,  a 
higher  rate  for  the  bolivar  than  3-35,  which  is  mainly  for  imports.  The 
‘mixing  rate,’  for  sales  of  coffee  and  cocoa,  is  4-25  bolivars  =  US  SI. 

Gold  may  be  privately  imported  in  unlimited  amounts  and  retained 
indefinitely,  but  subsequent  dealings  and  exports  are  subject  to  hcence. 
Although  foreign-exchange  rates  are  pegged  by  the  Central  Bank,  the 
commercial  banks  are  free  to  buy  or  sell. 

The  bolivar  is  divided  into  100  cdntimos.  Gold  coins,  100  {pachanos), 
20  and  10  bolivars  have  been  minted  but  are  no  longer  in  circulation  ;  silver 
coins  are  6,  2,  1,  |  (real)  bolivars,  and  J  (medio)  bolivars;  copper-nickel, 
124  centimes  (locha)  and  6  centimes. 

The  bank-notes  in  circulation  are  as  follows :  500,  100,  60,  20  and  10 
bolivars.  The  circulation  of  foreign  bank-notes  is  forbidden. 

In  Oct.  1939  a  Central  Bank  was  estabhshed,  with  a  capital  of  10m. 
bolivars  (one-half  by  the  Government  and  one-half  by  the  pubhc)  to  regulate 
the  currency  and  to  act  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  Government.  This  was 
opened  on  1  Jan.  1941  with  a  gold  stock  equal  to  $29m. ;  since  Dec.  1949  its 
gold  stock  has  been  equal  to  $373m.,  rising  to  $403m.  in  June  1954,  and  to 
$503m.  in  Oct.  1956.  On  30  Nov.  1956  against  a  gold  stock  of  1,438m. 
bolivars  (and  foreign  exchange  of  1,297m.  bolivars),  the  Central  Bank  had 
notes  in  circulation  of  only  1,170m.  bolivars;  deposits  were  413m.  bolivars. 

Before  1939  the  Bank  of  Venezuela,  with  (now)  a  capital  of  62-6m. 
bolivars,  was  the  sole  depository  of  government  funds  and  controlled  the 
circulation  of  the  currency.  There  are  28  banks,  of  which  23  are  Venezuelan 
(including  the  Bank  of  Maracaibo,  with  a  capital  of  30m.  bolivars,  and 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Maracaibo,  with  a  capital  of  40m.  bolivars), 
and  6  are  foreign  (2  British,  1  American,  1  Dutch  and  1  French-ItaUan). 
Banco  Obrero,  with  capital  of  319m.  bolivars,  and  Banco  Agricola  y 
Pecuario  (167m.)  are  important  instruments  of  oiScial  policy. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Decrees  of  1875  and  1917  introduced  the  metric  system. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Venezuela  m  Great  Britain  (3  Hans  Crescent,  S.W.l) 

Ambassador.  (Vacant). 

Minister -Counsellor.  Luis  Alberto  Olavarria. 

Commercial  Counsellor.  Julio  Planchart. 
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Naval  Attache.  Capt.  Tulio  Perez  Rojas.  Air  Attache.  Lieut.-Col. 
Leonardo  Gomez  Munos.  First  Secretary.  Dr  Americo  Rincon  Urdaneta. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Birmingham  Cardiff,  Liverpool 
and  London. 

Venezuela  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  France, 
Haiti,  Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Portugal,  Spain,  U.S.A.,  Uruguay,  Vatican  City;  and  legations  in  Austria, 
Belgium,  Costa  Rica,  China,  Denmark,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Finland, 
Germany,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Iran,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic,  Yugoslavia. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Venezuela 
Ambassador.  John  Walker,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  (appointed  Oct.  1955). 
Counsellor  (Commercial).  I.  C.  Mackenzie. 

First  Secretaries.  H.  P.  L.  Attlee;  H.  F.  Bartlett  (Gowmercial) ;  L.  Boas 
(Information) . 

Naval  and  Air  Attache.  Group  Capt.  R.  I.  M.  Bowen,  D.F.C. 

There  are  vice  consuls  at  Carupano,  Ciudad  Bolivar,  El  Cardon,  Las 
Piedras,  Maracaibo  and  Puerto  La  Cruz  (Guanta). 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  publications: 

Direccihn  General  de  Bstadlstica,  Ministerio  de  Fomento,  Boletin  Mensual  de  Esiadlstica 
Direocibn  General  de  Bstadlstica,  Ministerio  de  Fomento,  Octavo  Censo  General  de  Poblacidn 
(26  Nov.  1950) 

Banco  Central  (Esq.  de  Sta.  Oapilla,  Caracas),  Memoria  Anual  and  Boletin  Mensual 
Ministerio  de  Sanidad  y  Asistencia  Social,  Direcoidn  de  Salud  Pdblica,  Anuario  de 
Epidemiolog'ia  y  Asistencia  Social 

Repilblica  de  Venezuela.  Gaceta  Oflcial 

Venetuela.  United  Nations  Public  Finance  Survey.  New  Tork,  1951 
Lai^  Conditions  in  Venezuela.  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  1942 
Buitrdn,  A.,  Caysas  y  Efectos  del  Exodo  Rural  en  Venezuela. — Efectos  Econdrnieos  y  Sociales  de 
las  Inmigraciones  en  Venetuela. — Las  Inmigraciones  en  Venetuela.  Pan  American  Union 
Washington,  D.O.,  1956 

Luzardo,  R.,  Venezuela  Business  and  Finances.  N.  Jersey,  1957 
Marsland,  W.  D.  and  A.  L.,  Venezuela  Through  its  History.  New  Tork,  1954 
Perales,  P.,  Manual  de  Geografia  Econ&mica  de  Venetuela.  Caracas,  1956 
Strickland,  J .,  Documents  and  Maps  of  the  Boundary  Question  between  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana.  London,  1896 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Investment  in  Venezuela.  Washington  25,  D.C.,  1953 
Ward,  B.,  The  New  El  Dorado,  Venezuela.  London,  1957 


VIETNAM 

HISTORY.  The  recorded  history  of  Vietnam  can  be  traced  to  Tonkin 
(now  known  as  the  northern  part  of  Vietnam)  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Conquered  by  the  Chinese  (Han  dynasty)  in  a.d.  Ill,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Nam-Viet,  as  it  was  then  called,  broke  free  of  Chinese  domination  in 
939,  though  at  many  subsequent  periods  it  again  became  a  nominal  vassal 
of  the  Chinese  emperors. 

By  the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  Vietnamese  had  conquered  most  of 
the  kingdom  of  Champa  (in  Annam,  now  known  as  the  central  part  of 
Vietnam)  and  by  the  end  of  the  18th  had  acquired  Cochin-China  (now  known 
as  the  southern  part  of  Vietnam),  formerly  Cambodian  territory. 

French  interest  in  Vietnam  started  in  the  late  16th  century  with  the 
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arrival  of  French  and  Portugnese  missionaries.  The  most  notable  of  these 
was  Alexander  of  Rhodes,  who,  in  the  following  century,  romanized  Viet¬ 
namese  writing.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  a  French  bishop  and  several 
soldiers  of  fortune  helped  to  establish  the  Emperor  Gia-Long  (with  whom 
Louis  XVI  had  signed  a  treaty  in  1787)  as  ruler  of  a  unified  Vietnam,  known 
then  as  the  Empire  of  Annam. 

An  expedition  sent  by  Napoleon  III  in  1868  to  avenge  the  death  of  some 
French  missionaries  led  in  1862  to  the  cession  to  France  of  part  of  Cochin- 
China,  and  thence,  by  a  series  of  treaties  between  1874  and  1884,  to  the 
establishment  of  French  protectorates  over  Tongkin  and  Annam,  and  to  the 
formation  of  the  French  colony  of  Cochin-China.  By  a  Sino-French  treaty 
of  1885  the  Empire  of  Annam  (including  Tonkin)  ceased  to  be  tributary  to 
China.  Camboia  had  become  a  French  protectorate  in  1863,  and  in  1899, 
after  the  extension  of  French  protection  to  Laos  in  1893,  the  Indo-Chinese 
Union  was  proclaimed. 

In  1940  Vietnam  was  occupied  by  the  Japanese  and  used  as  a  mihtary 
base  for  the  invasion  of  Malaya.  During  the  occupation  there  was  consider¬ 
able  underground  activity  amongst  nationalist,  revolutionary  and  Com¬ 
munist  organizations.  In  1941  a  nominally  nationalist  coalition  of  such 
organizations,  known  as  the  Vietminh  League,  was  founded  by  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

On  9  March  1945  the  Japanese  interned  the  French  authorities  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  ‘independence’  of  Indo-China.  In  Aug.  1945  they  allowed 
the  Vietminh  movement  to  seize  power,  dethrone  Bao  Dai,  the  Emperor  of 
Annam,  and  establish  a  republic,  known  as  Vietnam,  including  Tonkin, 
Annam  and  Cochin-China,  with  Hanoi  as  capital.  In  Sept.  1945  the  French 
re-established  themselves  in  Cochin-China  and  on  6  March  1946,  after  a 
cease-fire  in  the  sporadic  fighting  between  the  French  forces  and  the  Viet¬ 
minh  had  been  arranged,  a  preliminary  convention  was  signed  in  Hanoi 
between  the  French  Higli  Commissioner  and  President  Ho-Chi-Minh  by 
which  France  recognized  ‘the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam’  as  a  ‘Free 
State  within  the  Indo-Chinese  Federation.’  Subsequent  conferences 
convened  in  the  same  year  at  Dalat  and  Fontainebleau  to  draft  a  definitive 
agreement  broke  down  chiefly  over  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Cochin- 
China  should  be  included  in  the  new  republic.  On  19  Dec.  1946  Vietminh 
forces  made  a  surprise  attack  on  Hanoi,  the  signal  for  hostilities  which  were 
to  last  for  nearly  8  years. 

An  agreement  signed  by  the  Emperor  Bao  Dai  on  behalf  of  Vietnam  on 
8  March  1949  recognized  the  independence  of  Vietnam  within  the  French 
Union,  and  certain  sovereign  powers  were  forthwith  transferred  to  Vietnam. 
Others  remained  partly  under  French  control  until  Sept.  1954.  The  re¬ 
mainder  connected  with  services  in  which  Cambodia,  France,  Laos  and 
Vietnam  had  a  common  interest  were  regulated  by  the  Pau  conventions  of 
Dec.  1950.  These  conventions  were  abrogated  by  the  Paris  agreements  of 
29  Dec.  1964,  which  completed  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  Vietnam. 
Supreme  authority  in  the  military  field  remained  with  the  French  until  the 
departure  of  the  last  French  C.-in-C.  in  April  1956.  Treaties  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  association  were  initialled  by  representatives  of  the  French  and 
Vietnamese  governments  on  4  June  1954. 

An  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  was  reached  on 
20  July  1954  at  the  Geneva  conference.  The  agreement  was  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  C.-in-C.  of  the  French  Union  Forces  in  Indo-China  and  on 
behalf  of  the  C.-in-C.  of  the  People’s  Army  of  Vietnam.  The  Government 
of  Vietnam  did  not  sign  the  agreement. 
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Important  articles  of  the  agreement  were  :  (i)  The  withdrawal  within  300  days, by  stages, 
of  the  forces  of  both  parties  to  regroupment  zones  on  either  side  of  a  provisional  military 
demarcation  line  (this  line  divides  Vietnam  at  about  17°  N.);  (ii)  pending  general  elections 
designed  to  brii^  about  the  unification  of  Vietnam,  the  conduct  of  civil  administration  in 
each  zone  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  party  regrouped  in  that  zone;  (ill)  until  the  expiry  of  the 
300  days  civilians  to  be  permitted  and  helped  to  move  to  and  live  in  the  zone  of  their  choice; 
(iv)  a  ban  on  the  introduction  of  fresh  troops,  military  personnel,  arms  and  munitions,  and 
on  the  establishment  of  new  foreign  military  bases  in  either  zone ;  (v)  a  ban  on  the  adherence 
of  either  zone  to  any  military  alliance.  An  international  commission  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  Canada,  India  and  Poland  is  responsible  for  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 

The  final  declaration  of  the  Geneva  conference  (21  July  1954)  declared 
that  the  general  elections  should  take  place  in  July  1966.  The  elections  did 
not  take  place  and  Vietnam  remains  in  effect  divided  into  two  separate 
countries — the  northern  and  southern  zones. 

SOUTHERN  ZONE 

Vlbt  Nam  Cong  Hoa — Republic  op  Vietnam 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  zone  comprises  most  of  the  13 
southern  provinces  of  the  central  part  of  Vietnam  and  the  22  provinces  of 
the  southern  part  of  Vietnam.  It  has  an  area  of  170,231  sq.  km.  The 
population  was  estimated  in  1956  at  about  12m.;  it  included  about  700,000 
Chinese,  120,000  Cambodians  and  26,000  French.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
Geneva  agreement  over  800,000  refugees  from  the  northern  zone  have 
migrated  to  the  south.  The  chief  towns  are  Saigon,  the  capital  (1956  popu¬ 
lation  of  Saigon-Cholon  and  its  main  suburb,  Giadinh,  l-Sm.),  Hue  (96,000) 
and  Da  Nang  (77,000).  The  population  is  concentrated  in  the  fertile  plain 
of  the  Mekong  Delta  in  the  southern  part  and  in  the  lowland  region  of  the 
central  part.  The  highland  region  of  the  central  part  is  sparsely  populated 
by  primitive  people  racially  distinct  from  the  Vietnamese.  They  consist  of 
various  tribes,  Bahnar,  Rhade,  Jarai,  etc.,  numbering  about  600,000. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT,  On  23  Oct.  1955  a  referen¬ 
dum  showed  a  majority  of  98%  in  favour  of  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor 
Bao  Dai  and  the  elevation  of  Ngo-dinh-Diem  to  Chief  of  State.  On  26  Oct., 
accordingly,  M.  Diem  was  proclaimed  Chief  of  State,  and  his  first  act  was 
to  declare  Vietnam  a  Republic  of  which  he  became  the  President. 

On  26  Oct.  1966  a  new  Constitution  was  promulgated  under  which 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President  and  legislative  power  in  a  single¬ 
chamber  National  Assembly.  Both  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and 
secret  ballot,  but  the  Constitution  laid  down  that  the  first  President  was  to 
be  M.  Diem  and  the  composition  of  the  first  National  Assembly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  elected  in  March  1956. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  Saigon  is  recognized  by 
the  U.K.,  the  U.S.,  France  and  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  as  the 
legal  government  of  Vietnam. 

President  of  the  Republic.  Ngo-dinh-Diem. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Vu-van-Mau. 

RELIGION.  Taoism  in  aU  its  manifestations — ancestor  worship,  the 
worship  of  spirits  and  the  worship  of  Vietnamese  national  heroes — is  the 
real  religion  of  the  country.  Buddhism  is  widespread,  and  in  1966  there 
were  just  over  a  million  Catholics  in  the  southern  zone.  Cao-Daism,  a 
religious  synthesis  based  on  Christianity,  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  and 
founded  in  1926,  had  about  l-5m.  followers  at  the  end  of  1954.  The 
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Hoa  Hao  sect,  with  aboiit  a  million  believers,  is  associated  with  Buddhism. 
The  political  and  military  power  of  the  Caodaist  and  Hoa  Hao  sects  and  of 
the  non-rehgious  Binh  Xuyen  sect  was  broken  by  the  Government  in  1955 
and  1956. 

EDUCATION.  On  31  Jan.  1957  there  were  the  following  schools  in  the 
southern  zone:  2,702  public  primary  schools  (543,483  pupils  and  10,011 
teachers),  729  private  primary  schools  (90,621  pupils  and  2,000  teachers), 
34  semi-public  primary  schools,  182  public  and  private  secondary  schools 
(69,565  pupils  and  3,367  teachers).  The  National  University  at  Saigon, 
with  5  faculties,  had  2,841  students  and  125  teachers  (1956). 

JUSTICE.  Mixed  Franco-Vietnamese  courts  were  abolished  on  16  Sept. 
1954,  when  complete  sovereignty  in  the  judicial  field  was  transferred  to  the 
Vietnamese  Government.  The  Constitution  provides  for  an  independent 
judiciary. 

FINANCE.  The  budget  for  1956  balanced  at  13,630m.  piastres;  56% 
of  the  total  expenditure  was  earmarked  for  defence  and  security.  The 
budget  for  1957  envisaged  revenue  of  8,460m.  piastres  and  expenditures  of 
14,160m.  piastres;  the  deficit  is  to  be  covered  by  U.S.  aid.  The  budget 
for  1958  is  to  balance  at  Ps  14,375,019,000  of  which  Ps  8,701,339,000  is  to 
come  from  revenue  and  Ps  5,673,680,000  from  U.S.  military  support  aid. 

In  1957  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  granted  a  825m.  loan 
for  economic  development,  to  be  repaid  over  40  years. 

DEFENCE.  The  southern  zone  maintained  in  1958  a  regular  army  of 
about  150,000  men,  including  infantry,  armoured,  artillery,  engineer,  signals 
and  administrative  units.  All  formations  and  units  are  commanded  en¬ 
tirely  by  Vietnamese  officers  who  are  trained  at  the  officers’  schools  at  Dalat 
and  Thuduc.  There  is  also  a  military  stalf  college  at  Saigon.  The  armv  is 
being  trained  and  organized  under  the  supervision  of  a  U.S.  Military  Aid 
Assistance  Group. 

The  navy  includes  5  patrol  vessels,  3  coastal  minesweepers,  17  landing 
craft,  a  survey  ship  and  other  small  craft.  The  strength  of  the  navy  is  about 
4,100  officers  and  men. 

The  air  force  was  reorganized  as  an  independent  service  in  1955,  with  U.S. 
assistance,  and  now  comprises  about  100  aircraft  and  660  officers  and  men. 
It  is  intended  mainly  for  internal  security  duties  and  has  only  one  combat 
wing  equipped  with  Bearcat  piston-engined  fighter-bombers  of  U.S.  wartime 
design.  Nearly  half  of  its  aircraft  are  C-47  and  C-45  transports.  The  T-6 
Texan  is  used  for  training.  There  are  also  observation  imits  with  L-19  Bird 
Dog  lightplanes  and  a  squadron  of  H-19  helicopters  for  ambulance  and  rescue 
duties. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture.  Rice  and  rubber  are  the  two  most 
important  products.  In  1957,  2,540,000  hectares  yielded  3,411,000  metric 
tons  of  paddy.  South  Vietnam’s  total  exports  of  rice  in  1957  were  188,899 
metric  tons,  the  exportable  surplus  coming  from  the  southern  part.  In 
1957,  57,333  hectares  were  estimated  to  produce  about  59,380  metric  tons 
of  lubber.  Tea  (1956  production,  3,800  metric  tons),  coffee  and  quinine  are 
grown  in  the  high  plateaux,  which  also  produce  cinnamon,  vegetable  dyes, 
bamboo,  excellent  timber,  raw  silk  and  vegetables.  Other  products  are 
maize,  sugar  cane,  groundnuts,  copra  and  tobacco  (1956  production,  7,000 
tons).  Cattle  rearing  is  of  some  importance,  though  dairy  farming  is  little 
developed.  Pigs  and  poultry  abound. 
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Fisheries.  Fishing  is  an  important  occupation.  Fresh  and  dried  fish 
and  fish  sauce  form  major  ingredients  of  the  local  diet.  The  deep-sea 
catch  in  1953  was  30,000  tons;  1956,  100,000  tons;  1957,  120,000  tons. 

Mining.  The  known  mineral  resources  are  limited  to  a  small  ooal-bear- 
ing  region  at  Nong-Son  (near  Da  Nang)  which  has  not  been  exploited  since 
1944  (total  production  between  1900-20,  281,000  tons)  but  12,372  metric 
tons  were  produced  there  in  1957;  a  goldmine  at  Bong-llieu  {1,171-9  kg  of 
gold  between  1930-39),  peat  beds,  and  scattered  deposits  of  molybdenum 
which  have  not  been  exploited  and  whose  richness  is  not  known.  There  are 
also  important  phosphate  deposits  on  the  Paracel  Islands. 

Industry.  There  are  a  number  of  light  industries.  Oxygen,  acetylene 
and  carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  a  factory  at  Saigon.  There  is  also  an  ice¬ 
making  factory,  a  brewery  (533,338  hectolitres  of  beer  in  1957),  rice  and 
sugar  alcohol  distilleries  (total  1957  production,  93,000  hectolitres),  4 
tobacco  factories  (1957  production,  6,247  metric  tons,  almost  all  in  cigarettes), 
a  match  factory  (38m.  boxes  of  50  in  1957),  5  major  soap  factories  (1950 
production,  4,000  metric  tons),  a  bicycle  factory  and  playing  cards,  varnish 
and  tyre  factories.  The  sugar  industry  is  concentrated  in  the  south  and 
the  principal  refinery  is  at  Hiep  Hoa.  Total  production  of  brown  and  white 
sugar  in  1957  was  14,886  metric  tons  (1938,  44,000  metric  tons).  Unrefined 
sugar  is  imported.  During  1951  an  average  of  42  rice-mills  were  working 
at  the  same  time  in  the  Saigon— Cholon  area  each  month ;  but  in  1956  only 
about  12  of  thelarger  rice-mills  were  working.  The  larger  and  old-established 
merchant  firms  are  generally  French  or  Chinese,  but  sizeable  Vietnamese 
firms  are  increasing  in  number. 

Power.  In  1957,  221m.  kw.  of  electricity  were  produced  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  by  fuel-oil  and  coal-buming  power  stations.  There  are  no  hydro¬ 
electric  installations  of  any  importance. 

COMMERCE.  Total  trade  (from  1958,  only  Southern  Vietnam)  with 
U.K.  (British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  £  sterling) : 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  358,527  1,263,803  600,359  305,170  472,662 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  1,363,954  1,249,268  1,763,363  2,177,359  1,667,753 

Ee-exports  from  U.K.  .  .  1,468  2,152  6,074  16,455  1,319 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Roads.  In  1957  there  were  13,974  km  of 
roads  in  the  southern  zone.  Of  these,  23%  were  asphalted  and  41%  roughly 
metalled.  The  remainder  can  be  used  by  private  cars  only  during  the  dry 
6  months  of  the  year.  The  best  roads  are  in  the  south,  the  hill  country  of 
the  centre  being  badly  served. 

Railways.  The  railways  in  working  order  in  1956  were  Saigon-Mytho 
(70  km),  Saigon-Locninh  (141  km),  Saigon-Quinhon  (644  km),  Vancanh- 
Q.uangngai  (195  km).  Da  Nang-Dongha  (171  km),  Ngaba-Bangoi  (4  km), 
Muongman-Phantliiet  (12  km)  and  Tourcham  (near  Phan  Rang)-Dalat 
(84  km). 

Shipping.  The  major  ports  are  Saigon  and  Da  Nang.  On  1  Jan.  1955 
the  Port  of  Saigon,  formerly  administered  quadripartitely  by  Cambodia, 
France,  Laos  and  Vietnam,  reverted  to  Vietnamese  control.  During  1967 
1,008  ships  of  1,405,710  tons  took  2,794  passengers  into  Saigon  and  1,005 
ships  of  2,388,300  tons  took  2,294  passengers  out. 
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In  1953  there  were  4,600  km  of  navigable  waterways,  of  which  just  over 
2,000  were  more  than  2'6  metres  deep  and  60  metres  wide. 

Aviation.  There  were  2,091  arrivals  of  aircraft  at  the  airfield  of  Tan  son 
Nhut  (5  km  from  Saigon)  in  1967,  carrying  34,613  passengers  and  2,101 
departures  of  aircraft  carrying  39,256  passengers.  Other  airports  of  import- 
tance  for  internal  communications  are  Da  Nang,  Hue,  Nhatrang  and  Dalat. 
The  Vietnamese  Government  took  over  complete  control  of  civil  aviation 
from  the  French  on  15  Sept.  1954. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  parity  of  the  piastre  was  fixed  at  12 
francs  =  1  piastre  from  20  Jan.  1958.  The  functions  of  the  Office  Indo- 
chinois  des  Changes  were  transferred  on  1  Jan.  1955  to  a  new  national  ex¬ 
change  office.  There  are  12  banks  or  bank-agencies  at  Saigon,  including  the 
Franco-Chinese  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Indochina,  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Bank,  and  the  Chartered  Bank. 

On  31  Dec.  1954  the  quadripartite  Institut  d’Emission  ceased  operations 
and  a  new  Vietnamese  National  Bank  became  responsible  for  the  issue  of 
currency.  A  limited  free  exchange  market  was  established  on  1  July  1956, 
in  which  holders  of  foreign  exchange  may  sell  at  rates  about  double  the 
official  quotation.  Exchange  rates,  as  from  2  June  1958,  are  £1  =  168 
piastres;  US$1  =  60  piastres. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  Vietnam  in  Great  Britain  (12  Victoria  Rd,  W.8) 

Ambassador.  Ngo-dinh  Luyen  (accredited  22  March  1966). 

First  Secretaries.  Phan  Van  Thinh;  Le  Van  Ky  (Consular).  Com¬ 
mercial  Attache.  Dao  Huu  Tuong.  Cultural  AUacM.  Tran  Manh  Phuc. 

Vietnam  also  mamtains  embassies  in  China  (Taiwan),  France,  Japan, 
Korea,  Laos,  the  Philippines,  Thailand  and  U.S.A.,  and  legations  in  Belgium, 
Federal  Germany,  Italy,  Malaya,  the  Netherlands  and  Spain. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Vietnam 

Ambassador.  Roderick  Wallis  Parkes,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 

Counsellor  and  Consul-General.  C.  C.  B.  Stewart. 

First  Secretaries.  D.  N.  Brinson,  M.C.  (Head  of  Chancery) ;  J.  I.  McGhie 
(Information). 

Commercial  Secretary.  K.  B.  Gibson. 

Military  Attache.  Col.  T.  Burrowes,  O.B.E. 

Naval  Attache.  Cdr  B.  J.  B.  Andrews,  D.S.C.,  R.N. 

Air  AttacM.  Group  Capt.  F.  Rothwell,  D.F.C. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

NORTHERN  ZONE 

Viet  Nam  Dan  Chit  Cong  Hoa-Democratio 
Republic  of  Vietnam 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  zone  comprises  the  29  provinces  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  4  northern  provinces  of  Central  Vietnam  and  has  an 
area  of  164,103  sq.  km.  The  population  was  estimated  in  1943  at  12,963,900. 
In  1962  the  population  included  about  60,000  Chinese  and  70,000  French! 
The  chief  towns  are  Hanoi,  the  capital  (1958  population,  about  500,000)  and 
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Haiphong  (1953  population,  188,600).  The  population  is  crowded  into  the 
delta  of  the  Red  River  and  into  a  plain  running  down  the  coast  of  Northern 
Central  Vietnam ;  it  reaches  densities  of  up  to  1,000  per  sq.  km. 

Four-fifths  of  North  Vietnam  is  mountainous  country  (highest  mountain 
Fan-Si-Pan,  3,142  metres)  sparsely  inhabited  by  various  ethnic  minorities: 
Thai,  Meo,  Man,  Tho,  Nung,  etc.,  numbering  over  Im.  In  May  1955  a 
‘  Thai-Meo  Autonomous  Zone  ’  was  created  south-west  of  the  Red  River, 
mth  an  area  of  about  19,300  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  about  330,000; 
in  Aug.  1956  a  ‘  Viet-Bac  Autonomous  Zone’  was  foimded  north-east  of  the 
Red  River,  with  an  area  of  about  10,000  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
800,000,  mainly  Tho  and  Nung.  The  administration  of  these  zones  is 
theoretically  more  decentralized  than,  and  is  differentiated  {e.g.,  in  taxation) 
from,  that  of  the  delta  provinces. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  The  Vietnam  (Vietminh) 
constitution,  formulated  in  1946  by  a  National  Assembly  chosen  by  elections 
stated  to  be  nation-wide,  states  that  Vietnam  is  a  democratic  republic  in 
which  all  power  is  vested  in  the  people.  According  to  the  constitution,  the 
supreme  organ  of  authority  is  the  People’s  Parliament,  a  single-chamber 
body  elected  by  secret  ballot  by  the  people;  the  head  of  the  executive 
government  is  the  President  of  the  Republic,  elected  by  the  People’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  its  own  members  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  holding  office  for 
6  years  but  capable  of  re-election.  The  President  is  the  supreme  commander 
of  the  armed  forces;  he  selects  a  Prime  Minister  who  selects  Ministers. 
According  to  the  constitution,  the  People’s  Parliament  meets  twice  a  year ; 
during  recess  its  authority  is  entrusted  to  a  Permanent  Committee  consisting 
of  the  President,  2  Vice-Presidents  and  12  members  of  Parliament. 

In  practice  no  parliament  has  ever  been  elected,  but  the  rump  of  the 
National  Assembly  sits  from  time  to  time  to  endorse  the  decrees  and  pohoy 
of  the  Government.  Between  sessions  power  is  delegated  to  the  permanent 
committee.  The  President,  Ho-Chi-Minh,  has  remained  in  office  since  1946, 
without  (so  far  as  is  known)  any  re-election ;  he  also  fiUed  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister  until  Sept.  1956,  when  it  was  announced  that  Pham  Van 
Dong  had  assumed  the  premiership  whOe  stiU  remaining  Foreign  Minister. 

The  effective  organs  of  government  are  the  Lao  Dong  (or  Workers’) 
Party  and  the  Fatherland  Front,  which  is  a  newly-created  mass  organization 
subsuming  aU  previous  popular  front  organizations.  The  Lao  Dong  Party 
is  avowedly  communist  and  ‘recognizes  that  the  Vietnam  Revolution  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  World  Revolution  led  by  the  Soviet  Union.’ 

The  Vietminh  authorities  in  the  northern  zone  are  recognized  by  the 
U.S.S.R.,  China  and  most  of  the  satellite  states  as  the  government  of 
Vietnam. 

President.  Ho-Chi-Minh. 

Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister.  Pham  Van  Dong. 

Deputy  Prime  Ministers.  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  {Defence  and  G.-in-G.), 
Phan  Ke  Toai  {Interior),  Truong  Chinh,  Pham  Hung. 

DEFENCE.  The  North  Vietnamese  Army  consisted  in  1965  of  20 
divisions.  There  is  also  a  large  air  force. 

PRODUCTION.  The  chief  products  are  rice  and  coal. 

Agriculture.  In  a  good  year  the  rice  crop  is  sufficient  to  feed  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Rice  production  in  1957  is  officially  estimated  at  3,915,000  metric 
tons,  of  which  164,000  tons  were  exported. 
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Other  products  are  maize,  vegetables,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  castor  oil, 
shellac,  timber  and  cotton.  A  considerable  quantity  of  raw  silk  is  produced 
and  woven  locallju  Buffaloes,  pigs  and  poultry  are  the  common  livestock. 

Fisheries.  Fishing  is  carried  out,  especially  in  Along  Bay,  which  is  rich 
in  prawns  and  crayfish. 

Mining.  The  rich  open-cast  anthracite  mines  near  Along  Bay  produced 
887,000  metric  tons  m  1953  (1938,  2,335,000  metric  tons),  of  which  306,488 
metric  tons  were  exported;  107,000  tons  were  sent  to  the  southern  zone. 
The  1957  production  is  said  to  be  1,112,000  tons. 

In  April  1955  the  French  Societe  des  Charbonnages  du  Tonkin  sur¬ 
rendered  their  installations  in  North  Vietnam  in  return  for  compensation  to 
the  amount  of  5,000m.  francs.  This  compensation  is  to  be  paid  in  kind,  and 
the  amount  agreed  upon  was  Im.  tons  of  coal,  to  be  delivered  over  a  period 
of  15  years  (nearly  half  in  the  first  6  years).  The  agreement  also  envisaged 
co-operation  with  French  technicians,  but  the  latter  had  left  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Extensive  mineral  deposits  of  varying  richness  exist.  The  quantities  of 
ore  (in  metric  tons)  extracted  in  1938  were  as  follows:  Iron,  130,298;  zinc, 
11,735;  tin,  1,021;  tungsten,  555;  antimony,  191;  manganese,  2,214; 
bauxite,  160.  There  are  good  limestone  quarries,  rich  deposits  of  phos¬ 
phates,  and  important  salt-pans.  Since  the  cease-^e  in  1954  the  Vietminh 
authorities  have  resumed  the  production  of  phosphate  fertilizer  (March 
1956)  and  the  smelting  of  tin  (Sept.  1958). 

Industry.  The  chief  industries  are  a  cement  factory  at  Haiphong  (1953 
production,  291,000  metric  tons),  2  important  cotton-miUs  (1,373  metric 
tons  of  cotton  fabric  in  1953),  a  sillc-miU,  a  brewery  at  Hanoi  (1952  produc¬ 
tion,  187,000  hectolitres  of  beer),  2  ice-making  plants,  a  bottle  factory  (16m. 
bottles  in  1953),  a  factory  producing  oxygen,  acetylene  and  carbonic  acid, 
2  small  soap  factories,  a  large  tannery,  a  tile  factory  and  a  machine-tool 
factory  (opened  April  1958). 

A  general  agreement  between  the  French  and  Vietminh  authorities  in 
Hanoi  on  questions  concerning  the  future  operation  of  French  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises  in  the  northern  zone  was  reached  on  10  Dec.  1954. 
In  the  event,  no  practical  basis  of  co-operation  was  found,  and  aU  major 
French  interests  withdrew. 

Power.  In  1957,  123m.  kwh.  of  electricity  were  produced,  allegedly  Im. 
more  than  in  1939. 

COMMERCE.  On  14  Oct.  1956  a  l-year  commercial  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Vietminh  and  the  French  Government  was  signed  in  Hanoi, 
providing  for  the  exchange  on  a  barter  basis  of  goods  to  the  value  of  1,000m. 
francs.  The  agreement  was  renewed  in  Oct.  1966,  to  cover  a  further 
exchange  of  goods  up  to  1,000m.  francs  each  way.  SmaUer-scale  barter 
trade  exists  with  Japan  and  Hong  Kong;  but  North  Vietnam’s  major 
commerce  is  with  China  and  other  Commimist  coimtries. 

Trade  with  U.K.,  1958:  Imports,  nil;  exports,  £20,819;  re-exports, 

£102. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Roads.  At  the  end  of  1952  there  were  about 
13,600  km  of  roads.  Many  roads  and  bridges  were  destroyed  during 
hostihties,  but  a  high  proportion  are  said  to  have  been  restored  with  Chinese 
help. 
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Railways.  The  railways  in  working  order  at  the  end  of  1957  were 
Hanoi-Haiphong  (104  km),  Hanoi-Mukh  Nam  Quang  (on  the  Chinese 
frontier  near  Langson;  167  km),  Hanoi-Nam  Dinh-Ninh  Bhih  (112  km)  and 
Hanoi-Laokay  (296  km). 

Shipping.  The  principal  port  is  Haiphong.  Duilng  1953  1,515  ships 
of  2,758,000  tons  took  893,000  metric  tons  into  and  313,000  metric  tons  out 
of  Haiphong.  In  1953  there  were  830  km  of  navigable  waterways  open  to 
ships  of  less  than  2  metres  draft  at  high  water,  and  530  km  at  low. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  French  forces  in  May  1955  the  port  of 
Haiphong  was  for  a  time  idle.  By  1956,  however,  it  had  resumed  a  limited 
prosperity,  being  visited  by  Chinese,  Soviet,  East  European,  French, 
Japanese  and  some  British  ships.  Silting  is  being  kept  under  control  by 
dredging. 

Post.  Postal  and  telegraphic  communications  between  the  northern 
zone  and  China  were  officially  opened  on  1  Jan.  1955;  and  international 
mail  for  the  U.K.  is  now  carried  by  this  route.  A  postal  convention  for 
the  exchange  of  mail  between  North  Vietnam  and  the  French  Union  was 
signed  in  Hanoi  on  11  July  1955.  Direct  radio-telegraph  links  with  France, 
Hong  Kong  and  India  have  been  established. 

Aviation.  In  1953,  1,643  aircraft  arrived  at  Haiphong  and  14,493  at 
Hanoi.  Chinese  technicians  took  over  from  the  French  at  Gia-Lam  airport 
(Hanoi)  on  1  Jan.  1955.  Scheduled  flights  are  operated  by  the  Cliinese 
airline  from  Peking  six  times  a  month. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  The  official  Vietminh  rate  of  exchange  for 
the  Vietminh  piastre  or  dong  in  April  1955  was  32  dongs  =  I.C.  1  piastre, 
but  in  Aug.  1955  Indo-China  piastres  ceased  to  be  legal  tender.  No  official 
rates  of  exchange  have  since  been  published,  but  Hong  Kong  dollars  were 
quoted  at  about  630  dongs  in  April  1958. 

There  is  a  U.K.  and  an  Indian  Consul-General  in  Hanoi  and  a  British 
Vice-Consul  at  Haiphong. 


YEMEN 

AL  Mamlakah  al-Mutawakilyah  Alyamaniah 
The  Kingdom  of  the  Yemen  on  9  March  1958  combined  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  form  the  United  Arab  States.  Its  ruler  is  His  Majesty, 
Imam  Ahmad,  son  of  the  Imam  Yahya  (murdered  on  17  Feb.  1948),  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  14  March  1948.  Heir  apparent  is  the  Crown 
Prince,  Saif  Al-Islam  Al-Badr,  who  is  also  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Blinister  of  Defence. 

National  flag ;  red,  with  a  white  sword  and  5  white  stars  (3  below  and  2 
above  the  sword). 

The  area  is  about  75,000  sq.  miles,  with  a  population  of  4-5m.  (official 
estimate,  1953).  The  capitals  are  San’a  (population,  50,000)  and  Ta’iz, 
the  residence  of  the  Imam  (population,  12,000). 

In  the  north  the  boundary  between  the  Yemen  and  Saudi  Arabia  has 
been  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  Taif  concluded  in  June  1934.  This  frontier 
starts  from  the  sea  at  a  point  some  5  or  10  miles  north  of  Midi  and  runs 
due  east  inland  until  it  reaches  the  hills  some  30  miles  from  the  coast, 
whence  it  rrms  northwards  for  approximately  60  miles  so  as  to  leave  the 
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Sa’da  Basin  within  the  Yemen.  Thence  it  runs  in  an  efMterly  and  south¬ 
easterly  direction  until  it  reaches  the  desert  area  near  Nejran. 

Agreements  with  the  U.K.  came  into  force  on  4  Sept.  1934  and  20  Jan. 
1951.  The  southern  boundaries  marching  with  Aden  and  the  Aden  Protec¬ 
torate  have  not  been  delimited. 

The  most  important  towns  are  the  port  of  Hodeida  (population,  30,000), 
San’a  (altitude  7,260  ft)  and  Ta’iz  (altitude  4,600  ft) ;  other  large  towns 
are  Ibh  (6,275  ft),  Yerim  (8,600  ft),  Dhamar  (7,650  ft)  and  the  ports  of 
Makha  and  Loheiya.  To  the  north  of  San’a  are  the  towns  of  Amran,  Tawila, 
Khamer,  A1  Suda,  Sadah  (16°  47'  N.  lat.,  43°  43'  E.  long.),  Qaflat  Udhr, 
and  also  the  region  of  A1  Jauf,  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower,  with  their  capitals 
respectively  at  A1  Matamma,  A1  Hazm  and  A1  Ghail,  where  live  the  ‘  Shawaf, 
clansmen  of  the  influential  Bakil  tribe,  all  of  which  tracts,  watered  by  the 
river  Khared,  recognize  the  Imam’s  suzerainty.  To  south  of  A1  Jauf,  and 
to  east  by  north  of  San’a,  hes  the  district  of  Marib,  or  Saba,  whose  ruler  is 
subject  to  the  King. 

The  old-time  granaries  of  the  Upper  Yemen  lie  chiefly  between  the  towns 
of  Ibh  and  A1  Jibla,  and  in  the  Wadi  Sahul  below  Ibb  and  to  its  north. 
The  agricultm-al  products  comprise  barley,  wheat  and  millet,  together  with 
colfee,  the  finest  berries  coming  from  Menakha.  Hides  are  also  exported. 

In  Nov.  1955  an  oil  and  mineral  concession  for  30  years  was  granted  to 
an  American  group  known  as  the  Yemen  Development  Corporation.  The 
concession  extends  over  an  area  of  40,000  sq.  miles. 

A  small  air  arm  has  been  built  up  with  Russian  and  Czech  aid.  It  has 
3  squadrons  of  piston-engined  11-10  ground  attack  bombers  of  Russian 
wartime  design,  T-6  Texan  and  Yak-11  trainers,  a  number  of  Mi-4  observa¬ 
tion  and  general-purpose  helicopters  and  a  few  assorted  transport  aircraft. 
Virtually  all  aircrew  are  foreign  citizens. 

Imports  into  U.K.,  £3,515  in  1954,  £770  in  1955;  nil  in  1956;  £18,861 
in  1957;  £104,698  in  1958.  Exports  from  U.K.,  £4,498  in  1954;  £8,444  in 
1965;  £17,176  in  1956,  £8,011  in  1957;  £10,245  in  1958.  Re-exports,  nil 
in  1954;  £18  in  1955;  nil  in  1956;  £161  in  1957;  £128  in  1958. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 
Of  the  Yemek  in  Gbeat  Beitain  (41  South  St.,  W.l) 

Chargd  cV Affaires.  Assayed  Mohamed  Ibrahim. 

Press  Attach^.  Assayed  Ibrahim  Osman. 

The  Kingdom  of  V'emen  also  maintains  legations  in  Czechoslovakia,  the 
German  Federal  Republic,  Italy,  Saudi  Arabia,  U.S.A. 

Of  Geeat  Beitain  in  the  Yemen 

Charge  d’ Affaires  and  Consul.  C.  M.  Pirie-Gordon,  O.B.E. 

Books  of  Reference 

Faroughy,  A.,  Introducing  Yemen.  New  York,  1947 

Hoyworth-Dunne,  G.  B.,  Al-Yeinen.  Socialy  Political  and  Economic  Survey,  Cairo,  1952 
Scott,  H.,  In  the  High  Yemen.  2ud  ed,  London,  1947 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Fedeeativna  Naeodna  Republika  Jugoslavija — The  Fedeeal  People’s 
Republic  of  Yuqoslaioa 

Yugoslavia  was  proclaimed  a  republic  on  29  Nov.  1945.  The  Constituent 
Assembly  declared  that  ‘democratic  federal  Yugoslavia  is  proclaimed  a 
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people’s  republic  under  the  name  of  the  Federal  People’s  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia.  The  Federal  People’s  RepubKc  of  Yugoslavia  is  a  unified 
people’s  state  with  a  republican  form  of  government,  a  community  of  equal 
peoples  who  have  freely  expressed  their  will  to  remain  united  within 
Yugoslavia.’ 

For  details  of  the  displaced  monarchy,  see  The  Statesman’s  Yeak- 
Booe,  1945,  pp.  1355-56,  and  of  war-time  development,  pp.  1356-57.  On 
8  March  1947  King  Peter  II  and  the  other  members  of  the  Karageorgevitch 
djmasty  were  deprived  of  their  nationality  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 

The  peace  treaty  with  Italy,  signed  in  Paris  on  10  Feb.  1947,  stipulated 
the  cession  to  Yugoslavia  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Itahan  province  of 
Venezia  Giulia,  the  commune  of  Zara  and  the  island  of  Pelagosa  and  the 
adjacent  islets  (see  p.  1163). 

For  the  tripartite  treaty  with  Greece  and  Turkey,  see  p.  1084. 

National  flag :  blue,  white,  red  (horizontal);  with  a  red  5-pointed  star 
in  the  middle. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  Fundamental  Law  of  13  Jan.  1953  provides  for  a  Federal  People’s 
Republic,  composed  of  the  6  republics  of  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina,  Macedonia  and  Montenegro.  The  People’s  Repubhc  of  Serbia 
includes  the  Autonomous  Province  of  Vojvodina  and  the  Autonomous 
Region  of  Kosovo-Metohija. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  all  power  belongs  to  the  working  people. 
The  working  people  exercise  their  power  and  manage  social  affairs  through 
their  representatives  in  the  People’s  Committees  and  People’s  Assemblies,  in 
the  Workers’  Councils  and  other  self-governing  bodies,  as  well  as  directly 
through  election  and  recall  of  their  representatives,  referendum,  meetings  of 
voters,  councils  of  citizens  and  other  forms  of  direct  government. 

The  Constitution  separates  Church  and  State,  gives  equal  rights  to  women 
and  lays  down  certain  economic  principles,  including  the  breaking  up  of 
large  estates  in  favour  of  the  small  landowners. 

The  People’s  Assembly  of  the  Federal  People’s  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
is  the  supreme  organ  of  federal  authority.  It  consists  of  two  Houses — the 
Federal  Coimcil  and  the  Coimcil  of  Producers.  The  Federal  Council  is 
composed  of  deputies  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal,  equal  and  direct 
suffrage,  and  of  people’s  deputies  elected  from  among  their  members  by  the 
Republic  Councils,  the  Province  Council  and  the  Region  Council.  There  is 
1  deputy  for  every  60,000  inhabitants.  The  Republic  Council  of  each 
Republic  elects  10  deputies,  the  Province  Council  of  the  Autonomous 
Province  of  Vojvodina  6  and  the  Region  Council  of  Kosovo-Metohija 
Autonomous  Region  4  deputies;  total,  1958,  371  deputies. 

The  members  of  the  Federal  Council  elected  by  the  representative  bodies 
of  the  People’s  Republics,  of  the  Autonomous  Province  and  Region  sit 
separately  as  the  Coimcil  of  Nationalities  when  the  Federal  Council’s  agenda 
includes  a  motion  aiming  at  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  or  a  proposal 
concerning  the  Federal  Economic  Plan. 

The  Council  of  Producers  is  composed  of  deputies  each  elected  for  every 
70,000  of  the  active  population,  i.e.,  of  aU  the  workers  engaged  in  production, 
transport  and  commerce;  total,  1958,  216  deputies. 

The  Federal  Council  and  the  Comicil  of  Producers  sit  separately.  The 
Federal  People’s  Assembly  at  a  joint  meeting  of  both  Houses  elects  and 
relieves  from  office  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Council,  the  President,  the  Vice-presidents  and  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Federal  People’s  Assembly  and  proclaims  amendments  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

The  executive  organs  of  the  Federal  People’s  Assembly  are  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Federal  Executive  Council.  The 
President  represents  the  Federative  People’s  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  and  is 
the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Council.  The  President  is  elected  by  secret  ballot  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Federal  People’s  Assembly  for  the  period  for 
which  the  Federal  People’s  Assembly  is  elected,  but  the  Assembly  may 
remove  him  from  oflSce  before  the  expiration  of  this  term. 

The  Federal  Executive  Council  consists  of  34  members  elected  from 
among  the  deputies  of  the  Federal  Council.  The  Federal  Executive  Council 
sees  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  federal  laws,  the  federal  economic  plan,  the 
federal  budget  and  of  other  acts  of  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  Federal 
Executive  Council  is  responsible  to  the  Federal  People’s  Assembly;  it 
is  elected  for  the  period  for  which  the  Federal  People’s  Assembly  is 
elected. 

On  23  March  1958,  301  deputies  of  the  Federal  Council  were  elected  on  a 
single  list;  11,331,727  voters  were  on  the  electoral  register.  In  addition, 
70  deputies  were  delegated  to  the  Federal  Council  by  the  People’s  Republics 
and  Autonomous  Regions.  On  26  March  1958,  216  members  of  the  Coimcil 
of  Producers  were  elected,  168  by  industrial  groups  and  48  by  agricultural 
groups. 

President  of  the  Federal  People's  Bepublic  of  Yugoslavia,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Council,  Marshal  of  Yugoslavia.  Josip  Broz-Tito  (elected 
14  Jan.  1953;  re-elected  30  Jan.  1954  and  19  April  1958). 

Deputy  Chairmen.  Edvard  Kardelj,  Aleksandar  Rankovid,  Mijalko 
Todorovid;  Rodoljub  Colakovid.  Secretary.  Veljko  Zekovid. 

State  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Koda  Popovid. 

State  Secretary  for  National  Defence.  Ivan  Gosnjak. 

State  Secretary  for  Home  Affairs.  Svetislav  Stefanovid. 

State  Secretary  for  Finance.  Nikola  Mindov. 

State  Secretary  for  Commodity  Trade  Affairs.  Marijan  Brecelj. 

Foreign  Trade  Committee.  Ljubo  Babic. 

Chairman,  Committee  for  National  Development  Plan.  Avdo  Humo. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Secretariats,  there  are  12  Secretariats. 

Chairmen  of  the  Republic  Executive  Councils.  Serbia:  Milos  Minid; 
Croatia:  Jakov  Blazevid;  Slovenia:  Boris  Krajger;  Bosnia  and  Herce¬ 
govina:  Osman  Karabegovid;  Macedonia:  Ljubdo  Arsov;  Montenegro: 
FUip  Bajkovid. 

The  Communist  League  of  Yugoslavia  had  755,055  members  in  April 
1958.  The  Executive  Committee  of  its  Central  Committee  had,  in  April 
1969,  14  members;  Tito  {Secretary-General),  Kardelj,  Rankovid,  Gosnjak 
(Secretaries);  Svetozar  Vukmanovid  (Chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions),  Gjuro  Pucar-Stari,  Lazar  Kohsevski,  Franc  Leskosek,  Vladimir 
Bakarid,  Blaze  Jovanovic,  Miha  Marinko,  Petar  Stambolid  (Chairman  of 
the  People's  Assembly),  Jovan  Veselinov  and  Veljko  Vlahovic. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

According  to  the  census  taken  31  March  1963  the  area  and  population  of 
Yugoslavia  are  shown  as  follows: 
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Federal  units 

Area  in 
sq.  km 

Serbia  with  Voivodina,  Eosovo 

and  Metohija 

88,361 

Croatia  .... 

66,253 

SloTenia 

19.992 

Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  . 

61,139 

Macedonia 

25,713 

Montenegro  . 

13,812 

Total  ....  255,270 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Pop.  per 
sq.  km 

3,411,534 

3,567,620 

6,979,1541 

79-0 

1,852,437 

2,066,380 

3,918,817 

69-7 

693,321 

773,104 

1,466,425 

73'3 

1,386,724 

1,462,066 

2,847,790 

66-7 

659,861 

644,653 

1,304,514 

60-7 

201,718 

218,156 

419,873 

30-4 

8,204,595 

8,731,978 

16,936,673 

66-3 

>  Serbia,  4,458,394;  VojTodina,  1,712,619 ;  Kosovo  and  Metohija,  808,141. 


After  the  re-adjustment  of  tlie  Trieste  zones,  the  total  area  is  255,804 
sq.  km,  with  an  estimated  total  population  (as  at  30  June  1958)  of  18,189,000. 
The  principal  towns  (census,  31  March  1953)  are  as  follows: 


Town 

Population 

Town 

Population 

Serbia 

Beograd  (capital) 

.  470,172* 

Croatia  (contd.) 

Split  .... 

75,695 

Nil 

60,704 

Karlovao 

31,842 

Kragujevac 

40,618 

Pula  .... 

28,612 

Leskovao 

24,553 

Slovenia 

Vojvodina 

Ljubljana  (capital) 

138,981 

Subotica 

.  115,352 

Maribor 

77,387 

Novi  Sad  (capital)  . 

83,180 

Celje  .... 

25,572 

Zrenjanin 

PanSevo. 

44,199 

30,103 

Bosnia  and  Hercegovina 
Sarajevo  (capital)  . 

136,283 

KiMnda  . 

29,670 

Banja  Luka  . 

38,135 

Vraao 

26,710 

Mostar. 

31,680 

Sombor  . 

26,637 

Tuzla  .... 

31,397 

Senta 

BeSej 

25,524 

23,322 

Macedonia 
.Skopje  (capital) 

122,143 

Kosovo-Metohija 

Bitolj  .... 

37,564 

Pristina  (capital) 

24,229 

Prilep  .... 

32,614 

Croatia 

Zagreb  (capital) 

.  350,829 

Montenegro 

Titograd  (formerly  Podgorica) 

Rijeka-Snsak  . 

75,028 

capital 

16,324 

Osijek  . 

57,407 

'  1958  estimate:  520,000. 


The  working  population  at  the  1953  census  was  7,848,857,  broken  down 
as  foUows:  Agriculture,  6,182,621;  forestry,  57,942;  industry,  624,979; 
building,  201,918;  government  and  administrative,  478,722;  crafts, 
365,770;  commerce,  240,431 ;  transport,  167,955. 


Vital  Statistics  for  calendar  years : 


Live  biiihs 
1956  460,236 

1967  426,701 

1958  432,702 


Still-bom  Deaths 

4,867  198,497 

4,215  190,334 

167,064 


Infantile 

deaths 

46,238 

43,229 

37,827 


Marriages 

166,379 

154,970 

169,906 


Divorces 

19,337 

20,421 

21,449 


Three  closely  allied  languages  are  recognized  in  the  Yugoslav  state : 
Slovene,  Macedonian  and  Serbo-Croat.  Serbo-Croat  serves  as  the  lingua 
franca  of  the  state,  Serb  being  printed  in  Cyrillic,  and  Croat  in  Latin 
characters.  Macedonian  is  printed  in  the  same  CyrilUc  characters  as  Serb 
(the  Cyrillic  alphabets  used  for  Bulgarian,  Russian,  Ukrainian  and  Byelo- 
Rnssian  are  each  slightly  different  from  this),  while  Slovene  is  written 
exclusively  in  Latin  characters. 


RELIGION 


All  religions  recognized  by  law  enjoy  the  same  rights.  The  Church  is 
separated  from  the  State.  The  percentage  of  the  denommations  was  as 
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follows  in  1963;  Orthodox,  41-4%;  Roman  CathoHos,  31-8%;  Moslems, 
12-3%  ;  Protestants,  0-9%  ;  without  religion,  12-3%. 

The  Serbian  Orthodox  (Pravoslav)  Church  is  ruled  by  a  Patriarch  and 
a  Holy  Synod.  On  12  Sept.  1920  the  Patriarchate  of  the  Serbs,  originally 
estabhshed  by  King  Stephen  VII  Dushan  on  9  April  1346  and  suppressed  by 
Sultan  Mustafa  III  on  13  Sept.  1776,  was  reconstituted.  The  present 
Patriarch  is  Mgr  Gherman  (elected  in  1958).  The  Patriarchate  exercises 
jurisdiction  over  all  orthodox  Christians  in  Yugoslavia  as  well  as  over 
orthodox  Serbs  in  Rumania  and  Hungary.  The  highest  legislative  and 
administrative  body  is  the  Sveti  ArhijerejsM  Sabor,  an  assembly  constituted 
by  aU  the  bishops,  who  meet  once  or  twice  a  year.  The  highest  executive 
body  is  the  Holy  Synod,  composed  of  the  Patriarch  and  4  bishops.  The 
Serbian  Orthodox  Church  is  divided  into  bishoprics,  23  within  the  country 
and  2  abroad  (the  diocese  of  Budin  in  Budapest  and  the  American-Canadian 
diocese  in  LibertyviUe,  lU.,  U.S.A.).  There  are  about  2,000  priests  of 
orthodox  creed  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  Roman  Cathohc  Church  in  Yugoslavia  is  divided  into  3  provinces : 
Belgrade  with  2  suffragan  sees,  Sarajevo  with  2  suffragan  sees  and  Zagreb 
with  4  suffragan  sees.  In  addition,  there  is  an  archbishopric  at  Bar  and 
7  bishoprics  which  depend  immediately  upon  the  Holy  See  in  Rome. 
Relations  between  Yugoslavia  and  the  Vatican  were  broken  off  in  Dec. 
1952. 

There  also  exists  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  with  a  bishop  and  a  Synodal 
Council  at  Zagreb,  who  exercise  jurisdiction  over  aU  adherents  of  their 
creed. 

The  Protestants  include  4  Lutheran  churches  numbering  over  99,000 ; 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Yugoslavia,  which  numbers  35,000;  and  smaller 
groups  of  Baptists,  Adventists  and  Methodists,  numbering  about  10,000  in 
aU. 

The  Moslem  Religious  Union  has  one  Reis-ul-UIema,  whose  seat  is  in 
Sarajevo.  The  administration  and  supervision  over  aU  Moslem  religious, 
educational  and  cultural  activities  is  exercised  by  the  ulema-medjfcsas : 

1  at  Sarajevo  and  1  at  Skopje. 

The  Jewish  community  has  one  Grand  Rabbi,  with  his  seat  at  Belgrade. 

EDUCATION 

School  statistics  for  1957-68 ;  Elementary  schools  (4-year  coimse)  and 
complementary  schools  (6-  and  8-year  course),  14,257  with  71,803  teachers 
and  2,316,000  pupils ;  senior  secondary  schools,  243  with  6,827  teachers 
and  81,000  pupils;  teachers’  training  colleges,  78  with  1,669  teachers  and 
22,000  students;  technical  schools,  1,063  with  16,403  teachers  and  189,000 
students ;  schools  for  adults,  672  with  5,496  teachers  and  44,000  pupils. 

For  higher  and  specialized  education  there  were  (1957-58)  110  faculties, 
academies  and  high  schools  with  7,224  professors  and  instructors  and  80,000 
students. 

The  national  minorities  have  been  provided  with  elementary,  secondary 
and  teachers’  training  schools  of  their  own.  In  1957-68  there  were  the 
following:  Albanian  (847,  7,  6),  Magyar  (480,  6,  2),  Bulgarian  (99,  2,  0), 
Czech  (21,  1,  0),  Slovak  (35,  1,  1),  Italian  (28,  5,  0),  Rumanian  (33,  1,  1), 
Turkish  (98,  0,  0),  Ruthenian  (8,  0,  0). 

Cinemas  (1957).  There  were  1,498  cinemas  with  a  seating  canacitv  of 
476,000.  =  J 
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JUSTICE 

xh.e  whole  legal  system  has  been  reformed.  There  are  county  tribunals, 
district  courts,  the  supreme  court  of  the  Autonomous  Province  of  Vojvodina, 
supreme  courts  of  the  constituent  repubhcs  and  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Federal  People’s  Repubhc  of  Yugoslavia.  In  county  tribunals  and  district 
courts  the  judicial  functions  are  exercised  by  professional  judges  and  by 
lay  assessors  constituted  into  collegia.  There  are  no  assessors  at  the 
supreme  courts. 

All  judges  are  elected  by  the  people’s  committees,  or,  for  the  supreme 
courts,  by  the  national  assemblies  in  their  jurisdiction.  The  judges  exercise 
their  functions  in  accordance  with  the  legal  provisions  enacted  since  the 
liberation  of  the  country. 


FINANCE 


Revenue  and  expenditure  for  calendar  years  (in  Im.  dinars) : 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957» 

19681 

19591 

Reyenne 

435,495 

347,200 

316,300 

375,600 

438.200 

392,950 

Expenditure  . 

427,790 

360,100 

367,800 

430,100 

493,400 

392,950 

‘  Preliminary  (excluding  grants). 


The  revenue,  1957  (and  1958),  was  composed  of  227,200m.  (270,700) 
dinars  in  the  federal  budget,  35,800m.  (33,800)  dinars  in  the  states  budgets 
and  112,600m.  (133,700)  dinars  in  the  people’s  committees’  budgets. 

Of  the  expenditure,  1957  (and  1958),  211,200m.  (283,900)  dinars  were 
allotted  to  the  federal  budget,  58,100m..  (63,100)  to  the  states  budgets  and 
130,800m.  (145,400)  to  the  people’s  committees’  budgets. 

Main  items  of  federal  expenditure  in  1957;  Defence,  158,000m.;  social 
services,  10,000m.;  investments  in  national  economy,  5,000m.  diners. 

In  1949-50  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  granted  loans  amounting  to 
$55m.  at  3J%  interest;  the  international  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  granted  loans  amounting  to  $60m.  A  British  loan  of  £16-6m. 
granted  in  1950  is  to  be  repaid  in  1962-67  at  3%  interest.  In  1956  the 
U.S.S.R.  advanced  credits  to  the  value  of  US$54m.  and  granted  a  loan  of 
US$30m.  at  2%  interest. 


DEFENCE 

The  Yugoslav  Army  comprisea  8  army  corps,  of  about  30  divisions. 

The  Navy  comprises  2  destroyers  {e-K-Kempenfelt  and  ex-Wager,  purchased 
in  1957),  4  escort  destroyers  (torpedo  boats),  2  submarines,  53  motor  torpedo 
boats,  a  minelayer,  4  patrol  vessels,  24  coastal  minesweepers,  1  submarine 
depot  ship,  the  training  ship  Oaleb  and  64  other  vessels. 

On  the  disposal  of  excess  units  of  the  Italian  fleet,  Yugoslavia  received  3 
torpedo  boats,  7  minesweepers,  2  landing  craft,  1  water  carrier  and  4  tugs. 

The  Air  Force  has  about  650  first-line  aircraft  and  is  organized  in  2 
Air  Corps,  with  H.Q,  at  Zagreb  and  Zemun.  There  are  2  divisions  of 
Canadian-built  Sabre  jet  interceptors  and  obsolescent  Mosquito  piston- 
engined  night  fighters,  2  ground-attack  divisions  of  F-84  Thunderjet  and 
piston-engined  F-47D  Thunderbolt  fighter-bombers,  one  bomber  division 
equipped  with  Mosquitos,  and  2  reconnaissance  regiments  of  RT-33A  jets. 
Transport  units  fiy  Russian  11-14  and  American-built  C-47  twin-engined 
aircraft.  Apart  from  T-33A  jet  advanced  trainers,  all  traming  types  are  of 
national  design.  A  number  of  British-built  Dragonfly  helicopters  are  in 
service. 
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PRODUCTION 

Agriculture.  Yugoslavia,  with  a  total  area  of  25,580,400  hectares,  had  a 
cultivated  area  of  10-66m.  hectares  (40%  of  the  total)  in  1957.  A  law  of  22 
May  1953  limits  private  land  holdings  to  10  hectares  and  provides  for 
expropriation  of  larger  estates.  Compensation  of  30,000-100,000  dinars  a 
hectare  of  confiscated  land  will  be  paid  over  a  period  of  20  years. 

Area  (in  hectares)  and  yield  (in  1,000  metric  tons)  in  1958:  Maize, 
2-39m.  (3,950);  wheat,  l-99m.  (2,450);  barley,  0-39m.  (470);  rye,  0-25m. 
(241);  toljacco,  53,000  (39);  hemp,  62,000  (262);  sunflower,  74,000  (80); 
potatoes,  277,000  (2,620). 

Livestock,  15  Jan.  1958;  l-29m.  horses,  29,000  mules,  166,000  asses, 
4-8m.  cattle,  10-6m.  sheep,  4'2m.  pigs  and  28'5m.  poultry. 

The  1958  yield  of  fruit  was  as  follows  (in  1,000  metric  tons) :  Apples,  309 ; 
pears,  80;  grapes,  1,190;  plums,  544;  olives,  19;  walnuts  (1957),  17-8 ;  4-2m. 
hectolitres  of  wine  were  produced.  Sugar  production  (1957),  219,000  metric 
tons. 

There  were,  on  31  Dec.  1957,  5,892  peasant  co-operatives  with  1,536,000 
members.  At  the  end  of  1957,  there  were  14,696  tractors  and  20,320  harvest 
combines. 

Forestry.  The  forest  areas  of  Yugoslavia  consist  largely  of  beech,  oak 
and  fir,  but  are  less  profitable  than,  with  proper  management,  they  might  be. 
The  timber  cut  in  1967  was  7-8m.  cu.  metres;  in  1958,  7m.  cu.  metres. 

Fisheries.  In  1957  the  landings  of  fish  were  30,504  metric  tons  (salt¬ 
water,  20,137;  freshwater,  10,367).  The  number  of  fishing  craft  was  1,470 
motor  vessels  (15,106  CRT)  and  4,993  saihng  and  rowing  vessels  (20,516 
CRT). 

Mining.  Yugoslavia  has  considerable  mineral  resources,  including  coal 
(chiefly  brown  coal),  iron,  copper  ore,  gold,  load,  chrome,  antimony  and 
cement.  The  most  important  iron  mines  are  at  Vares  and  Ljubija  in  Bosnia 
and  there  are  also  considerable  siderite  and  limonite  iron  ores  between 
Prijedor,  Sanski  Most  and  Topusko.  Copper  ore  is  exploited  chiefly  at  Bor 
(Serbia).  The  principal  lead  mines  are  at  Trepca  and  Mezice.  Chrome 
mines  are  found  in  southern  Serbia  (Kosovo,  Metohija)  and  Macedonia 
(Skopje,  Kumanovo).  There  are  2  antimony  mines  in  western  Serbia 
(Podrinje). 

Mining  output,  in  1,000  metric  tons,  in  1957  (and  1958):  Coal,  1,227 
(1,208);  lignite,  16,780  (17,778);  coke,  1,037  (1,030);  bauxite,  888  (733); 
mercury,  0-4  (0-4);  salt,  135  (148);  manganese  ore,  10-2  (10-9);  iron  ore, 
1,876  (1,997);  copper  ore,  1,953  (2,268);  lead  and  zinc  ore,  1,764  (1,796); 
chrome  ore,  120  (114);  antimony  ore,  86  (76);  barite,  121  (94);  crude 
petroleum,  396-6  (462);  pyrite  concentrates,  313  (331);  magnesite,  212-3 
(223). 

Industry.  Yugoslav  industry  is  unevenly  developed.  The  majority  of 
industries  are  situated  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  country. 

Industrial  output  (in  1,000  metric  tons)  in  1967  (and  1958):  Pig-iron, 
714  (748);  steel,  1,049  (1,119);  cement,  1,983  (1,967);  sulphuric  acid,  123-9 
(125);  nitric  acid,  9  (7-4);  fertilizers,  365-5  (.  ■);  iron  castings,  123  (141); 
steel  castings,  15  (17-2).  Fabrics  (in  Im.  sq.  metres):  Cotton,  207  (219)- 
woollen,  33-6  (33);  rayon,  14-6  (15-8);  hemp,  6-6  (8-4). 

Electricity.  Generation  of  electricity  in  1957  was  6,252m.  kwh.  (1958, 
7,356m.),  of  which  3,622m.  kwh.  (4,300m.)  was  hydro-electric. 
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Labour.  Workmen  employed  in  nationalized  industries  numbered 
040,000  on  31  Marcb  1968,  compared  with  179,359  employees  in  private 
industry  in  1939. 

Planning.  After  a  gap  of  five  years,  a  new  5-year  plan  of  economic 
development  was  adopted  on  4  Dec.  1957,  for  1957-61.  Industrial  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  increase  annually  (average)  by  11%,  and  that  of  agriculture 
by  6-3%.  Special  care  is  to  be  taken  of  underdeveloped  areas,  for  instance 
in  Macedonia.  A  Danube-Tisa  canal  system  is  to  be  built. 

COMMERCE 

Foreign  trade,  in  1,000  dinars,  for  calendar  years: 

1953  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Imports  .  118,690,945  101,818,821  132,287,761  142,243,000  198,394,000  205,204,000 

Exports  .  66,794,242  72,112,875  76,976,338  97,011,000  118,633,000  132,419,000 

Imports  to  Yugoslavia,  1957,  in  Im.  dinars,  from:  U.S.A.,  52,120; 
Italy,  23,640 ;  Western  Germany,  22,640;  U.S.S.R.,  20,709 ;  U.K.,  12,560; 
Austria,  7,517.  Exports  from  Yugoslavia,  1957,  in  Im.  dinars,  to:  Italy, 
16,091;  Western  Germany,  15,755;  U.S.S.R.,  14,675;  U.S.A.,  10,022; 
U.K.,  7,162;  Austria,  5,748. 

The  main  imports  (by  value)  in  1957  were  (in  Im.  dinars):  Machinery 
and  metal  products,  45,379;  textiles,  21,675;  chemicals,  16,436;  iron  and 
steel,  13,978;  coal,  13,775;  foodstuffs,  11,346.  The  main  exports :  Copper, 
16,632;  lumber,  16,415;  livestock,  15,078. 

Total  trade  between  Yugoslavia  and  U.K.,  in  £  sterhng  (British  Board 
of  Trade  returns) : 

1938  1955  1966  1957  1958 

Imports  to  U.K.  .  .  .  2,463,978  7,511,042  7,337,146  9,268,942  13,083,671 

Exports  from  U.K.  .  .  .  1,236,245  9,269,486  8,771,584  11,635,848  10,778,227 

Re-exports  from  U.K.  .  ,  131,527  439,923  421,909  680,106  337,822 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping.  In  July  1958  Yugoslavia  possessed  a  total  of  268  (1940,  210) 
vessels  of  451,000  gross  tons  (1940,  374,391  gross  tons). 

In  1957,  vessels  of  18-9m.  net  tons  entered  the  ports  of  Yugoslavia. 

In  1958  Yugoslavia  had  1,053  river  craft.  The  length  of  the  navigable 
rivers  amounted  to  1,844  km,  that  of  canals  to  191  km  and  that  of  lakes  to 
90  km. 

Railways.  In  1957  Yugoslavia  had  11,760  km  (1939,  10,521)  of  railway, 
carrying  7,9i3m.  passenger-km,  12,906m.  ton-km. 

Roads.  In  1967  there  were  4,181  km  of  macadamized  roads  and  48,557 
km  of  metalled  roads.  The  motor  highway  Belgrade-Zagreb  (382  km), 
which  was  begun  in  1947,  was  opened  in  July  1950.  On  31  Dec.  1957  there 
were  21,570  passenger  motor  cars  and  29,182  trucks  and  buses. 

Post.  There  were  in  1957,  281,239  km  of  telephone  line;  3,037  post 
offices,  (1968)  198,055  telephone  subscribers;  9  large  and  9  small  broad- 
castmg  stations.  Number  of  wireless  licences  at  the  end  of  1957  was  890,249. 

Aviation.  The  national  airline,  Jugoslovenski  Aero  Transport,  in  1967 
Hew  on  its  home  services,  1,347,000  km  and  carried  85,911  passengers; 
international  services,  1,951,000  km,  25,763  passengers  and  799m.  ton-km 
of  goods.  The  chief  airfields  are  Belgrade,  Zagreb,  Ljubljana,  Sarajevo, 
Skopje  and  Titograd. 
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MONEY  AND  BANKING 

On  1  Jan.  1952  the  value  of  1  dinar,  divided  into  100  paras,  was  fixed 
at  2-96223  miUigrammes  of  fine  gold  instead  of  17-7734  milligrammes  as 
before.  This  raised  the  official  exchange  rate  of  the  £  sterhng  from  140 
dinars  to  840  dinars,  and  of  the  US$  from  50  to  300  dinars. 

The  National  Bank  issues  coins  of  50  paras  and  1,  2,  5,  10,  20  and  50 
dinars,  and  notes  of  10,  20,  100,  500,  1,000  and  5,000  dinars. 

Circulation  of  notes  and  coins,  as  of  30  Nov.  1958,  was  139,006m.  dinars. 
Short-term  credits  given  by  the  National  Bank  amounted  to  551,000m. 
dinars.  Savings  deposits  totalled  42,929m.  dinars  at  that  date. 

All  hanking  was  nationalized  immediately  after  the  War,  with  the  banks 
passing  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  State.  The  main  bank  of  the 
country  is  the  National  Bank. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  weights  and  measures  have  been  in  use  since  1883.  The 
wagon  of  10  metric  tons  is  used  as  a  unit  of  measure  for  coal,  roots  and  corn. 

DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

Of  Yugoslavia  in  Geeat  Beitain  (25  Kensington  Gore,  S.W.7) 

Ambassador.  Ivo  Vejvoda  (accredited  25  Oct.  1956). 

Counsellor.  EeUks  Gorski. 

First  Secretary.  Bozidar  Gorjan. 

Military  and  Air  Attache.  Col.  M.  Bulovid. 

Naval  Attache.  Capt.  Orfeo  Tica6, 

Economic  Counsellor.  Vladimir  Saicid. 

Commercial  Attachi.  Dusan  Marinkovid. 

Press  Counsellor.  Smiljan  Pedjak. 

Yugoslavia  also  maintains  embassies  in  Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Ethiopia,  France.  Germany,  Ghana,  Greece,  Hungary,  India, 
Indonesia,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Sweden,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R.  United  Arab  Republic,  U.S.A., 
Vietmin;  and  legations  in  Afghanistan,  Albania,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Ecuador,  Finland,  German  Democratic  Republic,  Honduras,  Iceland, 
Iran,  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Luxembourg,  Pakistan,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Sudan,  Switzerland,  Thailand,  Tunisia,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
Yemen. 

Of  Geeat  Beitain  in  Yugoslavia 

Ambassador.  Sir  John  Nicholls,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  (accredited  10  May 
1957). 

Counsellors.  T.  W.  Garvey,  C.M.G. ;  T.  E.  Rogers,  M.B.E.  (Economic). 

First  Secretaries.  D.  D.  Brown,  M.M. ;  D.  L.  L.  Stewart  (Information)-, 
J.  A.  N.  Graham;  I.  J.  M.  Sutherland  (Commercial)-,  R.  0.  Barritt  (Labour). 

Naval  Attache.  Capt.  A.  H.  Rowlandson,  R.N. 

Military  Attachi.  Col.  A.  I.  G.  Ramsay. 

Air  Attache.  Group  Capt.  C.  FothergUl,  D.F.C. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Zagreb  (C.G.)  and  Belgrade,  and 
during  the  summer  also  at  Split. 

Books  of  Reference 

Statistical  Information.  The  Federal  Statistical  Office  (Kneza  Milosa  20,  Belgrade) 
was  founded  in  Dec.  1944  and  constituted  in  Jan.  1948 ;  it  was  reorganized  as  the  Federal 
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Statistical  ^stitute  m  May  1951.  Director:  Ante  Novak.  It  publishes :  /nto  (from  April 
1952  mth  and  French  translations);  StatUticki  Bitten  (1950  if.,  with  English  and 

French  tramlations) ;  Siofuticoi  Yearbook  (from  1954,  with  English  and  French  translations); 
smistics  of  Foreign  Trade  of  the  F.P.R.  Yugoslavia  (annual,  from  1946;  half-vearlv,  from 
1951;  quarterly,  from  1957);  Statistical  Pocket-book  (from  1955;  in  5  eds,:  Yugoslav 
English,  French,  Russian,  German).  ^  ’ 

ComMution  of  the  Federative  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  Beograd,  Office  of  Information, 


Armstrong,  H.  P.,  Tito  and  Qoliaih.  London,  1951 

Barker,  B.,  Macedonia.  Its  place  in  Balkan  power  politics.  London,  1950 
Bogadek,  F.  A.,  English-Croatian,  Croatian-English  Dictionary.  London  1950 
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Aabenraa  (Denmark),  933,  942 
Aachen  (Germ.),  1037,  1058 
Aalborg  (Denmark),  933,  942 
Aalesund  (Norway),  1283 
Aargau  (Switz.),  1401,  1403,  1408 
Aarhus  (Denmark),  933,  934,  942 
Aas  (Norway),  1273 
Aba  (Nigeria),  344 
Abaco  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
Abadan  (Iran),  1120,  1127 
Abaiang  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
563 

Abajo  (Cuba),  918 
Abancay  (Peru),  1307 
Abastuman  (U.S.S.R.),  1488 
Abdali  (Aden),  229 
Abemama  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
563 

Abeokuta  (Nigeria),  344,  347 
Aberdeen  (S.D.),  749 
Aberdeen  (U.K.),  65,  66,  70,  72 
Aberystwyth  (U.K.),  71,  72 
Abhazia  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1487, 1489, 
1490 

Abidjan  (Ivory  Coast),  1007,  1011, 
1013,  1014,  1031 
Abilene  (Texas),  755 
Abo  (Finland),  see  Turku 
Abo-BJomeborg  (Finland),  968 
Abomey  (Dahomey),  1014,  1015 
Aboso  (Ghana),  298,  300 
Abqaiq  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360,  1362 
Abruzzi  e  Molise  (Italy),  1164 
Abu  Dhabi  (Arabia),  1304,  1305 
Abu  Road  (India),  176,  190 
Abu  Zabad (Sudan) 1382 
Abyan  (Aden),  228 
Abyssinia,  see  Ethiopia 
Acajutla  (El  Salv.),  959 
Acarnania  (Greece),  1070 
Accra  (Ghana),  297,  298,  300,  301 
Achiasi  (Ghana),  300 
Achimota  (Ghana),  300 
Acholi  (Uganda),  325 


AGI 

Acklin’s  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
Aconcagua  (Chile),  879 
Acre  (Brazil),  848,  853 
Acre  (Israel),  1156 
Adamawa  (Nigeria),  348 
Adams  (Colo.),  666 
Adana  (Turkey),  1430 
Adapazari  (Turkey),  1430 
Addis  Ababa  (Ethiopia),  962,  963, 
964,  965,  966,  1025 
Addu  (Maidive  Is.),  246 
Adelaide  (S.  Aust.),  468,  466,  505, 
607,  610,  525 

Adelie  Land  (Antarctica),  453,  477 
Aden,  225-30,  311 
Adi  Is.  (Neth.  New  Guinea),  1262 
Adidome  (Ghana),  298 
Adilabad  (India),  169 
Adiyaman  (Turkey),  1430 
Adizhan  (U.S.S.R.),  1460 
Adjah  Bippo  (Ghana),  300 
Adjara  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1487,  1488, 
1490 

Admiralty  Is.  (Bismarck  Arch.),  530 
Adola  (Ethiopia),  965 
Adrar  (Mauritania),  1012 
Adrar  Temar  (Sp.  Sahara),  1376 
Adrianople  (Turkey),  1430 
Adygei  Aut.  Region  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 
.(Egean  Is.  (Greece),  1071,  1074 
.iEtolia  (Greece),  1070 
Afghanistan,  793-98 
Afyon  (Turkey),  1430 
Afyonkarahisar  (Turkey),  1435 
Agadez  (Niger),  1016 
Agadir  (Morocco),  1233,  1235 
Agalega  Is.  (Mauritius),  336 
Agana  (Guam),  785 
Agartala  (India),  200 
Agder,  Aust  and  Vest  (Norway), 
1272 

Agedabia  (Libya),  1210 
Aghios  Nikolaos  (Greece),  1071 
Aginsky  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 
1573 
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AGO 

Agona  (Ghana),  298 
Agordat  (Ethiopia),  965 
Agra  (city)  (India),  148,  150,  192 
Agra  (prov.)  (India),  see  Uttar 
Pradesh 

Agras  (Greece),  1075 
Agrt  (Turkey),  1430 
Aguadulce  (Pan.),  1285 
Aguascalientes  (Mexico),  1220,  1221 
Ahmadi  (Kuwait),  1300,  1301 
Ahmedabad  (India),  148,  175 
Ahtme  (U.S.S.R.),  1495 
Ahuachapan  (El  Salv.),  956,  957 
Ahvenanmaa  (Finland),  968 
Ahwaz  (Iran),  1120,  1121,  1122, 
1126 

Aidin  (Tru-key),  see  Aydin 

Ain  (France),  978 

Ain  Dar  (Saudi  Arabia),  1361 

Ain-Sefra  (Algeria),  998 

Ain  Zalah  (Iraq),  1133 

Air  (Niger),  1016 

Aisne  (France),  978 

Aitutaki  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550,  551 

Aix  (France),  983,  984 

Aix-en-Provence  (France),  980,  990 

Ajaccio  (France),  996 

Ajlun  (Jordan),  1187 

Ajman  (Trucial  States),  1304,  1305 

Ajmer  (India),  190-91 

—  area  and  population,  1 47 

—  cultivation,  158 
Akerman  (U.S.S.R.),  1441,  1480 
Akershus  (Norway),  1272,  1273 
Akhaia  (Greece),  1070 
Akhali-Afoni  (U.S.S.R.),  1490 
Akhal-Senaki  (U.S.S.R.),  1490 
Akjoujt  (Mauritania),  1012 
Aklavik  (Canada),  419 
Akmolinsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1501,  1503 
Aktinbinsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1503 
Aktyubinsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1501,  1503 
Akranes  (Iceland),  1106 

Akron  (Ohio),  586,  732,  733 
Akure3Ti  (Iceland),  1106,  1109 
Akyab  (Burma),  872 
Alabama  (U.S.A.),  640-42 

—  area  and  population,  683 

—  cotton,  614 

—  representation,  579 

—  trade  unions,  626 
Alagoas  (Brazil),  848 
Alajuela  (Costa  Rica),  910 


ALB 

Alameda  (Calif.),  652 
Aland  (Finland),  968 
Alaska  (U.S.A.),  642-47 

—  area  and  population,  585 
- —  forests,  614 

— •  highway,  380,  418,  646 

—  metals,  precious,  615 

—  representation,  579 

—  statistics,  vital,  587 
Alava  (Spain),  1366 
Alaverdi  (U.S.S.R.),  1489,  1492 
Albacete  (Spain),  1366 

Alba  luUa  (Rumania),  1365 
Albania,  798-803 
Albany  (Ga.),  668 
Albany  (N.Y.),  587,  722,  723,  724 
Albany  (W.  Aust.),  513 
Albay  (Philipp.),  1320 
Alberta  (Canada),  411-14 

—  area  and  population,  363 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  364 

—  education,  365 

—  field  crops,  373 

—  irrigation,  372 

—  livestock,  373 

—  mining,  375 

—  municipal  govt.,  385 

—  oil,  375 

—  police,  371 

—  popln.  born  outside,  363 

—  religion,  365 

—  representation,  360 

—  social  welfare,  367 
Albina  (Surinam),  1259 
Albuquerque  (New  Mex.),  720 
Albury  (N.S.W.),  483 
Alcazarquivir  (Morocco),  1236 
Alcorn  (Miss.),  703 
Aldabra  Is.  (Seychelles),  337 
Alderney  (Channel  Is.),  66,  131,  132, 

135 

Alentejo  (Portugal),  1335 
Aleppo  (Syria),  1202,  1526,  1529, 
1530 

A14s  (France),  984 
Alesund  (Norway),  1272 
Alexandretta  (Turkey),  1430 
Alexandria  (Egypt),  1212,  1614, 
1515,  1516,  1517,  1519,  1.521 
Alexandria  (La.),  686 
Alexandria  (Va.),  763 
Alexandropol  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Lenina- 
kan 
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AXjE 

Alexandroupolis  (Greece),  1071 
Alexandrovsk  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Zapo¬ 
rozhye 

Alexishafen  (New  Guinea),  528 
Aley  (Lebanon),  1202 
Alfort  (France),  984 
Algarve  (Portugal),  1335 
Algeciraa  (Spain),  1236,  1366,  1375 
Algeranza  Is.  (Canary  Is.),  1366 
Alger  (Algeria),  see  Algiers 
Algeria,  976,  978,  988,  990, 992,  997- 
1001 

A1  Ghail  (Yemen),  1560 
Algiers  (Algeria),  983,  990,  997,  998, 
999,  1001 

Alhambra  (Calif.),  652 
A1  Hazm  (Yemen),  1560 
Alhucemas  (Sp.  Air.),  1375 
Alicante  (Spain),  1366,  1371,  1373 
Alice  Springs  (N.  Aust.),  473,  503, 
522,  524,  525 

Aligarh  (India),  148,  150,  192 
Alipore  (India),  166 
Aliveri  (Greece),  1075 
A1  Jauf  (Yemen),  1560 
Al-Jazira  (Iraq),  1130 
A1  Jibla  (Yemen),  1560 
A1  Khobar  (Saudi  Arabia),  1363 
Alkmaar  (Neth.),  1247 
Allahabad  (India),  148, 150, 165, 192, 
193 

Allenstein  (Poland),  1326 
Allentown  (Pa.),  587,  741 
Alliance  (Ohio),  732 
Allier  (France),  978 
Alma-Ata  (U.S.S.R.),  896,  1446, 
1449,  1450,  1465,  1501,  1503 
Almada  (Portugal),  1337 
A1  Matamma  (Yemen),  1560 
Almelo  (Neth.),  1261 
Almeria  (Spain),  1366,  1369 
Almetyevsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1460 
Almirante  (Pan.),  913,  1285,  1288, 
1289 

Almora  (India),  193 
Aloii  (Niue  Is.),  552 
Alofi  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1027 
Alon  (Burma),  871 
Along  Bay  (Vietnam),  1558 
Alost  (Belgium),  826 
Alpes  Basses-  (France),  978 
Alpes  Hautes-  (France),  978 
Alpes  Maritimes  (France),  978 
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Alphonse  Is.  (Seychelles),  337 
Alsace-Lorraine  (France),  980 
Alsancak  (Turkey),  1438 
A1  Suda  (Yemen),  1560 
Alta  Verapaz  (Guat.),  1079 
Altai  (U.S.S.R.),  1462,  1465,  1470, 
1478,  1503 

Altan  Bulak  (Mongolian  Rep.),  1232 
Alto  Adige  (Italy),  1162,  1163 
Alto  Giuba  (It.  Somalia),  1174 
Alton  (Ill.),  673 
Altoona  (Pa.),  741 
Alto  Parana  (Para.),  1293 
lUummium,  see  Bauxite 
Alvsborg  (Sweden),  1387 
Amacuro  (Venez.),  1644 
Amagasaki  (Japan),  1178 
Amambay  (Para.),  1293 
Amami  Is.  (Pacific),  789 
Amapa  (Brazil),  848 
Amapala  (Hond.),  1091 
Amara  (Iraq.),  1130 
Amarillo  (Texas),  754 
Amarkantak  (India),  182 
Amarpur  (India),  200 
Amasya  (Turkey),  1430 
Amatitlan  (Guat.),  1079 
Amazonas  (Brazil),  848,  853 
Amazonas  (Colom.),  902 
Amazonas  (Peru),  1307 
Amazonas  (Venez.),  1544 
Ambala  (India),  189 
Ambatondrazaka  (Madag.),  1020 
Ambato  (Ecuador),  951 
Ambeno  (Port.  Timor),  1350 
Ambo  (Ethiopia),  963 
Amboina  (Indonesia),  1114 
Ambon  (Indonesia),  1112 
Ambrizette  (Angola),  1347 
Ambrym  Is.  (New  Hebrides),  567 
Amdo  (Tibet),  1421 
American  States,  Organization  of, 
42^5 

Amersfoort  (Neth.),  1247 
Ames  (Iowa),  679 
Amherst  (Burma),  867 
Amherst  (Mass.),  694,  695 
Amherst  (Nova  Scotia),  394 
Amida  (Turkey),  1431 
Amiens  (France),  980,  983 
Amindivis  Is.  (India),  see  Laccadive 
Is. 

Amirantes  Is.  (Seychelles),  337 
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Amiri  (Aden),  229 
Amlekganj  (India),  1242 
Ammam  (Jordan),  1186,  1187,  1188, 
1201 

Amoy  (China),  892 
Amphissa  (Greece),  1070 
Amran  (Yemen),  1660 
Amritsar  (India),  148,  189 
Amsterdam  (Neth.),  1247, 1248, 1255 
Amsterdam  (N.Y.),  723 
Amur  (U.S.S.R.),  1465,  1470 
Anaconda  (Mont.),  707 
Anadyr  (U.S.S.R.),  1467,  1479 
Anaiza  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360 
Ancash  (Peru),  1307,  1311 
Anchorage  (Alaska),  643 
Anchorage  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550 
Ancona  (Italy),  1167 
Andaluces  (Spain),  1373 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  Is.  (India), 
168,  195,  196-97 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  168 

—  forests,  159 
- —  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  162 

—  police,  152 

—  representation,  142 
Anderlecht  (Belgium),  826 
Anderson  (Ind.),  676 
Andguphodang  (Bhutan),  839 
Andhra  Pradesh  (India),  168, 169-70 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  co-operative  societies,  161 

—  cultivation,  158 

—  finance,  163 

—  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  162 

—  land  tenure,  157 

—  mining,  161 

—  newspapers,  151 

—  police,  162 

—  representation,  141,  142 
Andijan  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1507, 

1608,  1513 
Andorra,  803-04 

Andorre-la-Vieille  (Andorra),  803, 
804 

Andros  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
Anecho  (Pr.  Togoland),  1015,  1030, 
1031 

Anegada  Is.  (Virgin  Is.,  Brit.),  435 
Aneityum.  Is.  (New  Hebrides),  567 
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Angediva  Is.  (Port.  India),  1349 
Angers  (France),  980,  984 
Angkor  (Cambodia),  873 
Anglesey  (U.K.),  62 
Anglo-French  Condominium,  566, 
997 

Ango-Ango  (Belgian  Congo),  836 
Angola  (Port.  W.  Afr.),  1336,  1338, 
1344,  1346^7 

Angra  do  Heroismo  (Azores),  1335, 
1336 

Anguilla  Is.  (W.  Indies),  420,  421, 
432,  433,  434 
Angul  (India),  186,  187 
Angus  (U.K.),  65 
Anhwei  (China),  889,  893 
Anin  (Burma),  871 
Anjouan  Is.  (Comoro  Is.),  1022, 1023 
Ankara  (Turkey),  1202,  1427,  1428, 
1429,  1430,  1431,  1432,  1438, 
1439 

Ankole  (Uganda),  325,  326 
Annai  (Brit.  Guiana),  447 
Annam  (Vietnam),  1551,  1552 
Annamalai  (India),  150,  183 
Annapolis  (Md.),  691 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.),  697 
Annobon  Is.  (Sp.  Guinea),  1375, 1376 
Anshan  (China),  890 
Antalva  (Turkey),  1430 
Antarctica  (Chile),  879 
Antigua  (Guat.),  1079 
Antigua  (Spain),  1373 
Antigua  Is.  (W.  Indies),  420,  421, 
432,  433-34 
—  U.S.A.  base,  606 
Antioch  (Syria),  1431 
Antioquia  (Colom.),  902,  905 
Antipodes  Is.  (N.Z.),  550 
Antofagasta  (Chile),  844,  845,  879, 
884,  886 

Antrim  (N.  Ireland),  120,  122 
Antsirabe  (Madag.),  1020, 1021, 1022 
Antwerp  or  Anvers  (Belgium),  825, 
826,  830,  832 

Anzhero-Sudjensk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Anzoategui  (Venez.),  1544 
Aoba  Is.  (New  Hebrides),  567 
Aoulaf  (Algeria),  1001 
Apeldoorn  (Neth.),  1447 
Apia  (W.  Samao),  555 
Apolima  Is.  (W.  Samoa),  553 
Apostles  Is.  (Fr.  Antarctic),  1024 
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Appenzell  (Switz.),  1401,  1403 
Appleton  (Wis.),  771 
Apra  Harbour  (Guam),  785 
Apulia  (Italy),  1164 
Apure  (Venez.),  1644 
Apurimac  (Peru),  1307 
Aqaba  (Jordan),  1188 
Arabia,  Saudi,  1359-63 
Arab  Federation,  1129,  1187 
Arab  League,  45-46 
Aracajii  (Brazil),  849 
Arad  (Rumania),  1352,  1353 
Aradeb  (Sudan),  1382 
Aragua  (Venez.),  1544 
Arak  (Iran),  1119,  1120,  1123 
Arani  (U.S.S.R.),  1491 
Aran  Pradet  (Thailand),  1418 
Aranuka  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
563 

Arapahoe  (Colo.),  656 
Ararat  (Victoria),  493 
Arauca  (Colom.),  902 
Arauco  (Chile),  879 
Ai'bil  (Iraq),  1130,  1133,  1135 
Arcadia  (Greece),  1070 
Archangel  (U.S.S.R.),  1467,  1470, 
1471 

Archnan  (U.S.S.R.),  1466 
Ardabil  (Iran),  1120 
Ardahan  (Turkey),  1428 
Ardeche  (France),  978,  991 
Ardennes  (France),  978 
Ardrossan  (U.K.),  130 
Arecibo  (Puerto  Rico),  781 
Arendal  (Norway),  1272 
Arequipa  (Peru),  1307,  1308,  1316 
Arezzo  (Italy),  1168 
Arganda  (Spain),  1373 
Argenteuil  (Prance),  980 
Argentina,  804-15 
Arges  (Rumania),  1353 
Arg}Tocastro  (Albania),  798,  800 
Argolis  (Greece),  1070 
Argostolion  (Greece),  1070 
Argo  vie  (Switz.),  see  Aargau 
Argyll  (U.K.),  65 
Arica  (Chile),  841,  844,  845,  1307 
Ariege  (France),  978 
Arima  (Trinidad),  430 
Arivonimano  (Madag.),  1022 
Arizona  (U.S.A.),  647-49 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  cotton,  614 
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Arizona  (U.S.A.),  metals,  precious, 
615 

—  representation,  679 

—  trade  unions,  626 
Arkansas  (U.S.A.),  649-51 

—  area  and  population,  683 

—  cotton,  614 

—  education,  693 

—  representation,  579 

—  social  welfare,  697 

—  trade  unions,  626 
Arkhangelsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446 
Arlington  (Va.),  665 

Arlon  (Belgium),  825 
Armagh  (N.  Ireland),  120,  122 
Armavir  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1460 
Armenia  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1491-93 
— •  area  and  population,  1446 
Armidale  (N.S.W.),  483,  484 
Arnhem  (Neth.),  1247 
Arorae  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
663 

Arta  (Greece),  1071 
Arthington  (Liberia),  1205 
Artibonite  Valley  (Haiti),  1088 
Artigas  (Uruguay),  1532 
Artvin  (Turkey),  1428,  1430 
Aruba  Is.  (Neth.  Antilles),  1260, 
1261 

Arusha  (Tanganyika),  314,  321,  322, 
324 

Arussi  (Ethiopia),  961,  963 
Arzamas  (U.S.S.R.),  1485 
Asamankese  (Ghana),  298 
Asankragwa  (Ghana),  298 
Asansol  (India),  195 
Ascension  Is.  (Atlantic),  357,  358 
Ashanti  (Ghana),  297,  298 
Asheville  (N.C.),  727 
Ashkhabad  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1447, 
1466,  1466,  1504,  1506 
Ashland  (Ky.),  684 
Ashland  (Va.),  763 
Ashmore  and  Cartier  Is.  (N.  Aust.), 
453,  626 

Ashtabrda  (Ohio),  732 
Askania-Nova  (U.S.S.R.),  1466 
Asl  (Egypt),  1521 
Asmara  (Eritrea),  962,  966,  966 
Asni^res  (France),  980 
Aspropyrgos  (Greece),  1075 
Assab  (Eritrea),  965 
Assaba  (Mauritania),  1012 
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ASS 

Assam  (India),  168,  170-72 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  168 

—  finance,  153 

—  forests,  159 

—  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  162 

—  land  tenure,  157 

—  mining,  161 

—  police,  152 

—  representation,  141,  142 

—  tea,  160,  172 
Assen  (Neth.),  1247 
Assens  (Denmark),  932 
Assiniboia  (Saskatchewan),  369,  408 
Assumption  Is.  (Seychelles),  337 
Astara  (U.S.S.R.),  1487 

Astove  Is.  (Seychelles),  337 
Astrakhan  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1465, 
1470 

Asuncion  (Para.),  814,  856,  1293, 
1294,  1297,  1298,  1299 
Asuncion,  La  (Venez.),  1544 
Aswan  (Egypt),  1515,  1520 
Asyut  (Egypt),  1515,  1516,  1517, 
1520 

Atacama  (Chile),  879,  882,  883 
Atafu  Is.  (Tokelau  Is.),  552 
Atakpame  (Fr.  Togoland),  1030 
Atar  (Mauritania),  1012 
Atbara  (Sudan),  1382 
Atchison  (Kansas),  682 
Athabaska  (Saskatchewan),  359, 409 
Athens  (Ga.),  668,  669 
Athens  (Greece),  983,  1070,  1071, 
1072,  1076,  1078 
Athens  (Ohio),  733 
Athens  (W.  Va.),  768 
Athos,  Mount  (Greece),  1071 
Atiu  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  650 
Atiutaki  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550,  651 
Atjeh  (Indonesia),  1111 
Atkinson  Field  (Brit.  Guiana), 
445 

Atlanta  (Ga.),  586,  634,  668,  669 
Atlantic  City  (N.J.),  717 
Atlantic  Is.,  H.M.S.,  358 
Atlatico  (Colom.),  902 
Atlantic  Treaty,  32-35 
Atlantida  (Hond.),  1091 
Attica  (Greece),  1070,  1073 
Aube  (France),  978 
Aubervilliers  (France),  980 


AZI 

Auburn  (Maine),  689 
Auburn  (N.Y.),  723 
Auckland  (N.Z.),  534,  635,  636,  637 
Auckland  Is.  (N.Z.),  550 
Aude  (France),  978 
Auderghem  (Belgium),  825 
Audhali  (Aden),  229 
Augsberg  (Germ.),  1037,  1049 
Augusta  (Ga.),  668 
Augusta  (Italy),  1167 
Augusta  (Maine),  689 
Aulaqi  (Aden),  229 
Aumale  (Algeria),  998 
Aunu’u  Is.  (Samoa,  U.S.A.),  786,  787 
Aurora  (Colo.),  656 
Aurora  (Ill.),  673 
Austin  (Texas),  587,  753,  754,  755 
Austral  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Australia,  Commonwealth  of,  452- 
531  (see  also  component  states) 

—  Indians  in,  147 

—  Antarctic  Terr.,  453,  477 
Australian  Capital  Terr.,  480-81 

—  area  and  population,  458 

—  banking,  476 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  458 

—  education,  459 

—  foreign  commerce,  472 

—  govt.,  federal,  453 

—  occupied  dwellings,  458 

—  production,  468 

—  railways,  473 

—  religion,  459 

—  social  welfare,  462 
Austria,  30,  36,  815-21 
Avarau  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550 

Aveiro  (Portugal),  1334,  1336,  1337 

Aveyron  (France),  078 

Avignon  (France),  980 

Avila  (Spain),  1366 

Awash  (ISthiopia),  965 

Awaso  (Ghana),  300 

Axim  (Ghana),  300 

Ayacucho  (Peru),  1307 

Aydin  (Turkey),  1430,  1435 

Ayr  (Queensland),  500 

Ayr  (U.K.),  65,  66 

Aysen  (Chile),  879,  884 

Ayutla  (Guat.),  1082 

Azerbaijan  (Iran),  1119,  1123 

Azerbaijan  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1485-87 

—  area  and  population,  1446 
Azizia  (Libya),  1212 
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AZO 

Azogues  (Ecuador),  950,  951 
Azores  Is.  (Portugal),  1335,  1338, 
1339,  1340,  1341,  1343 
Azov  (U.S.S.E.),  1470 
Azrak  (Jordan),  1188 
Azua  (Dom.  Eep.),  944,  946 
Azuay  (Ecuador),  950 

Ba  (Fiji),  560 
Baalbeck  (Lebanon),  1202 
Baarle-Hertog  (Belgium),  824 
Baba  Is.  (Pakistan),  207 
Babahoyo  (Ecuador),  951 
Babul  (Iran),  1120 
Babushkin  (U.S.S.E.),  1447 
Babylon  (Iraq),  1135 
Babylon  (N.Y.),  723 
Bachu  (Eumania),  1352 
Baoolod  (Philipp.),  1317 
Bacs-Kiskun  (Hungary),  1097 
Badajoz  (Spain),  1366 
Badakhshan  (Afghan),  793,  795 
Badalona  (Spain),  1366 
Baden  (Austria),  817 
Baden  Wiirttemberg  (Germ.),  1046- 
48 

—  agriculture,  1041 

—  area  and  population,  1036 

—  constitution,  1060 
Bafra  (Turkey),  1435 
Bagabag  Is.  (New  Guinea),  529 
Bagagem  (Brazil),  854 
Baghal  (India),  198 

Baghat  (India),  198 
Baghdad  (Iraq),  1120,  1130,  1131, 
1134,  1136,  1136,  1202,  1529 
Baghdad  Pact,  42,  201,  1120,  1428 
Baghelkhand  (India),  181 
Baghlan  (Afghan.),  795 
Bagram  (Afghan),  794 
Baguio  (Philipp.),  1317 
Bahajji  (India),  198 
Bahamas,  439—41 

—  U.S.A.  base,  606 
Baharia  Oases  (Egypt),  1516 
Bahawalpur  (Pakistan),  203, 207, 208 
Bahia  (Brazil),  849,  850,  863,  854 
Bahia  Blanca  (Argen.),  807,  815 
Bahoruoo  (Dom.  Eep.),  944 
Bahrain  Is.  (Arabia),  1299,  1300, 

1301-03,  1361 

Bahr  el  Ghazal  (Sudan),  1016,  1379, 
1382,  1383 


BAN 

Baia  Mare  (Eumania),  1352 
Baiji  (Iraq),  1133 
Bailey  Is.  (Pacific),  790 
Bain  Bulak  (Mongolian  Eep.),  1231 
Bairiki  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.),  564 
Baja  California  Norte  (Mexico),  1219, 
1220 

Baja  California  Sur  (Mexico),  1219, 

1220,  1221 

Baja  Verapaz  (Guat.),  1079 
Bakarganj  (Pakistan),  210 
Baker  Is.  (Pacific),  585 
Bakersfield  (Calif.),  652 
Bakra  Dam  (India),  189 
Baku  (U.S.S.E.),  1446,  1448,  1460, 
1462,  1465,  1485,  1486,  1487, 
1489,  1490,  1511 

Baku,  New  (U.S.S.E.),  1447,  1460, 
1471 

Bakuriani  (U.S.S.E.),  1489 
Balaghat  (India),  182 
Balaim  (Egypt),  1521 
Balasore  (India),  186 
Balaton  (lake,  Hungary),  1101 
Balboa  (Pan.),  1288,  1289 
Balchik  (Bulgaria),  864 
Baldwin  City  (Kansas),  682 
Bale  (Switz),  see  Basel 
Balearic  Is.  (Spain),  1365,  1366, 
1369,  1370,  1372 
Balegane  (Swaziland),  310 
Balhaf  (Aden),  228,  229 
Bali  (Indonesia),  1111,  1112 
Balikesir  (Turkey),  1430,  1435 
Balkhash  (U.S.S.E.),  1502,  1503 
Ballarat  (Victoria),  493,  497 
Ballsbridge  (Irish  Eep.),  1142 
Ballylumford  (N.  Ireland),  128 
Balsan  (India),  198 
Baltimore  (Md.),  686,  628,  634,  691, 
692,  693 

Baluchistan  (Iran),  1120 
Baluchistan  (Pakistan),  201,  203, 
204,  205,  207,  208,  209,  1239 
Bamako  (Fr.  Sudan),  1007,  1011, 
1012 

Bamberg  (Germ.),  1049 
Bami  (Belgian  Congo),  837 
Banana  Is.  (Sierra  Leone),  362 
Bananeta  (Guat.),  1083 
Banaras  (India),  148,  150,  192,  193 
Banaskantha  (India),  175 
I  Banat  (Eumania),  1353 
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BAN 

Bancroft  (Rhodesia),  292,  293 
Bandar  Pahlavi  (Iran),  1120 
Bandar-Shah  (Iran),  1126 
Bandar-Shapoor  (Iran),  1126 
Bandjarmasin  (Indonesia),  1111 
Bandung  (Indonesia),  1111,  1112 
Baneasa  (Rumania),  1357 
Banff  (Alberta),  414 
Banff  (U.K.),  65 

Bangalore  (India),  148,  165,  165, 
168,  184,  185,  186 
Bangka  (Indonesia),  1114 
Bangkok  (Thailand),  1413,  1414, 
1415,  1416,  1417,  1418,  1419, 
1420 

Bango  (Vietnam),  1555 
Bangor  (Maine),  689 
Bangor  (U.K.),  71,  72 
Bangui  (Fr.  Eq.  Afr.),  1016,  1018 
Banias  (Syria),  1133,  1528,  1529 
Banihal  (India),  178 
Banjar  Luka  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Banks  Is.  (Pacific),  562 
Ban  Phachi  (Thailand),  1418 
Banska  Bystrica  (Czech.),  923 
Bar  (Yugoslavia),  1564 
Barahona  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
Baranovichi  (U.S.S.R.),  1485 
Baranya  (Hungary),  1097 
Barbados  Is.  (W.  Indies),  420,  421, 
422-24 

Barberton  (Ohio),  732 
Barbuda  Is.  (W.  Indies),  432,  433 
Barca  (Czech.),  928 
Barce  (Libya),  1210,  1211,  1212 
Barcelona  (Spain),  1365,  1366,  1367, 
1370,  1373,  1375 
Barcelona  (Venez.),  1544 
Bardo,  Le  (Tunisia),  1423,  1425 
Bareilly  (India),  148,  192,  193 
Barents  (Svalbard),  1281 
Bari  (Italy),  1164,  1166 
Barinas  (Venez.),  1544 
Barkly  Highway  (N.  Aust.),  525 
Barlavento  Is.  (C.  Verde  Is.),  1345 
Barley,  World  production  of,  xvii 
Barnaul  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1461, 
1478,  1503 
Barnsley  (U.K.),  62 
Baroda  (India),  148,  150,  176 
Barotseland  (Rhodesia),  292 
Barquisimeto  (Venez.),  1544,  1548, 
1549 


BAU 

Barrancabermeja  (Colom.),  906 
Barranquilla  (Colom.),  902,  907, 
909 

Barre  (Vt.),  760 
Barrow-in-Fumess  (U.K.),  62 
Bartica  (Brit.  Gmana),  447 
Bartlesville  (Okla.),  735 
Basel  (Switz.),  1401,  1403,  1404, 
1410, 1411 

Bashahr  (India),  198 
Bashkir  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1470,  1472 
Basilan  Is.  (Philipp.),  1317 
BasiRcata  (Italy),  1164 
Basra  (Iraq),  1130,  1131,  1133,  1134, 
1135,  1136 

Bassa  (Liberia),  1208 
Bassari  (Fr.  Togoland),  1030 
Basse  (Gambia),  351 
Bassein  (Burma),  868,  871 
Basseterre  (St.  ffitts),  432,  434 
Basse-Terre  (Guadeloupe),  1003 
Basso  Giuba  (It.  Somalia),  1174 
Basutoland  (Brit.  S.  Afr.),  264,  302- 
05 

Bata  (Sp.  Guinea),  1376 
Bath  (U.K.),  62 
Bathurst  (Gambia),  350,  351 
Bathurst  (New  Brunswick),  398 
Bathurst  (N.S.W.),  483 
Batinah  (Muscat),  1238,  1239,  1240 
Batna  (Algeria),  998 
Baton  Rouge  (La.),  587,  686 
Battambang  (Cambodia),  873,  874, 
876 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.),  697 
Battleford,  North  (Saskatch.),  409 
Batum  (U.S.S.R.),  1460,  1486,  1488, 
1489,  1490 

Baudh  (India),  186,  187 
Bauxite,  product  of: 

—  Brazil,  854 

—  Brit.  Guiana,  446,  447 

—  Canada,  379 

—  China,  894 

—  Dominican  Republic,  946 

—  France,  992 

—  Gt.  Britain,  106 

—  Greece,  1075 

—  Guinea,  1084 

—  Hungary,  1101 

—  India,  174,  182 

—  Indonesia,  1114 

—  Italy,  1169 
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BAU 

Bauxite,  product  of: 

—  Jamaica,  426 

—  Norway,  1278 

—  Surinam,  1258 

—  Sweden,  1395 

—  Switzerland,  1408 

—  Taiwan,  899 

—  Togoland,  Fr.,  1031 

—  U.S.A.,  615 
- Arkansas,  651 

—  U.S.S.R.,  1460,  1462 

- Armenia,  1492 

- Azerbaijan,  1486 

- —  —  Kazakhstan,  1503 
■ —  Vietnam,  1568 

—  Yugoslavia,  1566 
Bauya  (Sierra  Leone),  355 
Bavaria  (Germ.),  1048-50 

—  agriculture,  1041 

—  area  and  population,  1036 

—  constitution,  1034 
Bawku  (Ghana),  301 
Bawlake  (Burma),  867 

Bayan  Tumen  (Mongolian  Rep.), 
1232 

Bay  City  (Mich.),  697 
Bay  Is.  (Hond.),  1091 
Bayern,  see  Bavaria 
Bayonne  (N.  J.),  717 
Bazar  (U.S.S.R.),  1511 
Bazardjik  (Bulgaria),  860 
Bear  Is.  (Svalbard),  1281 
Beas  River  (India),  198 
Beaufort  (Borneo),  230,  232 
Beaumont  (Texas),  764 
Becej  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Bechuanaland  (Brit.  S.  Afr.),  264, 
268,  280,  302,  305-07 
Bedford  (U.K.),  62 
Bedfordshire  (U.K.),  61 
Beechey  Is.  (Pacific),  790 
Begemdir  (Ethiopia),  962,  963 
Begumpet  (India),  156 
Behera  (Egypt),  1515 
Beida  (Libya),  1210 
Beihan  (Aden),  229 
Beira  (Mo9ambique),  1335,  1336, 
1447,  1448 

Beirut  (Lebanon),  1198,  1199,  1200, 
1201,  1202,  1203 
Beisan  (Israel),  1156 
Beja  (Portugal),  1334,  1336 
Beja  (Tunisia),  1424,  1425 


BEN 

Bekaa  Valley  (Lebanon),  1198,  1199, 

1200,  1202 

Bekes  (Hungary),  1097 
Bekescsaba  (Hungary),  1097 
Belait  (Borneo),  233 
Belem  (Brazil),  848,  849,  852,  857 
Belep  Arch.  (New  Caledonia),  1027 
Belfast  (N.  Ireland),  120,  122,  127, 
128,  129,  130,  155 
Belfort  (France),  978 
Belgaum  (India),  175,  184 
Belgian  Congo,  832-38 
Belgium,  30,  32,  35,  37,  822-32 
Belgorod  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 
Belgrade  (Yugoslavia),  1563,  1564, 
1665,  1567,  1568 
Belize  (Brit.  Hond.),  449,  450 
Bellary  (India),  185 
Belleville  (HI.),  673 
Bellingham  (Wash.),  765 
Bell  Is.  (Nfhdlnd.),  389 
Belo  Horizonte  (Brazil),  849 
Beloit  (Wis.),  771 
Belonia  (India),  200 
Belqa  (Jordan),  1187 
Beltsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1493 
Beltsy  (U.S.S.R.),  1493 
Belur  (India),  195 
Belver  (Portugal),  1340 
Benadir  (It.  Somalia),  329,  1174 
Benalla  (Victoria),  493 
Bender  (U.S.S.R.),  1493 
Bendery  (U.S.S.R.),  1493 
Bendigo  (Victoria),  493 
Benefactor  (Horn.  Rep.),  944 
Bengal  East,  see  Pakistan  E. 

Bengal,  West  (India),  168,  194-95 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  158 

—  finance,  163 

—  forests,  169 

—  govt.,  146 

• —  justice,  152 

—  land  tenure,  157 

—  mining,  161 

—  newspapers,  151 

—  police,  152 

—  representation,  141,  142 
• — •  tea,  160 

Bengardane  (Tunisia),  1212 
Benghazi  (Libya),  1209,  1210,  1211, 
1212,  1213 

Benguela  (Angola),  1346,  1347 
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BEN 

Ben  Guerir  (Morocco),  1236 
Beni  (Bolivia),  841 
Beni-Mellal  (Morocco),  1233 
Benin  (Nigeria),  344 
Beni-Suef  (Egypt),  1515,  1516 
Bennington  (Vt.),  760 
Benoni  (Transvaal),  256,  273 
Benque  Viejo  (Brit.  Hond.),  450 
Benue  (Nigeria),  348 
Beograd  (Yugoslavia),  see  Belgrade 
Bequia  (Grenadines),  437 
Berar  (India),  see  Madhya  Pradesh 
Berat  (Albania),  800,  802 
Berbera  (Somaliland),  338,  339,  340 
Berbice  (Brit.  Guiana),  444 
Berchem  (Belgium),  825 
Berea  (Ky.),  684 
Berezniki  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1462 
Bergamo  (Italy),  1164,  1168 
Bergen  (Norway),  1271,  1272,  1273, 
1283 

Bergen  op  Zoom  (Neth.),  1247 
Berkeley  (CaUf.),  587,  652,  653 
Berkshire  (U.K.),  61 
Berlm,  East  (Germ.),  1045,  1051-52, 
1065,  1066,  1068 

—  West  (Germ.),  1039,  1043,  1044, 

1045,  1046,  1050-51 

- area  and  population,  1036 

- constitution,  1034 

- govt.,  1035 

Berlin  (N.H.),  715,  716 
Bermuda,  441-44 

—  U.S.A.  base,  606 

Berne  (Switz.),  1401,  1402,  1403, 
1404,  1405,  1410,  1411 
Berrimah  (N.  Aust.),  524 
Bern  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.),  563 
Berwick  (U.K.),  65,  114 
Berwyn  (Ill.),  673 
Besancon  (France),  980,  983 
Beshumi  (U.S.S.R.),  1490 
Beslan  (U.S.S.R.),  1477 
Bessarabia  (U.S.S.R.),  1441,  1480, 
1493  1494 

Bethlehem  (Pa.),  741,  742 
Betio  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.),  564 
Bet-Pat-Dala  (U.S.S.R.),  1501,  1502 
Beverwijk  (Neth.),  1247 
Bex  (Switz.),  1408 
Beyrouth  (Lebanon),  see  Beirut 
Bezhitsa  (U.S.S.R.),  1446 
Beziers  (France),  980 


BIL 

Bhadravarti  (India),  185 
Bhagalpim  (India),  173 
Bhamo  (Burma),  867,  871 
Bhatgaon  (Nepal),  1241 
Bhatpara  (India),  148 
Bhavnagar  (India),  148,  176 
Bhilai  (India),  182 
Bhimphedi  (Nepal),  1242 
Bhit  Is.  (Pakistan),  207 
Bhopal  (India),  180-82 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  city,  168,  180 

—  cultivation,  158 

—  govt.,  146 
Bhubaneswar  (India),  187 
Bhutan,  200,  838-39 
Bialystok  (Poland),  1326 
Biarritz  (France),  996 
Bidar  (India),  169,  184 
Biddeford  (Maine),  689 
Biel  (Switz.),  1404 
Bielefeld  (Germ.),  1037 
Bielotsarsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1480 
Big  Rapids  (Mich.),  697 

Bihar  (India),  168,  173-74,  186,  194, 
195 

—  area  and  population,  147 
. —  cultivation,  158 

—  finance,  153 

—  forests,  159 
. —  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  152 

. —  land  tenure,  157 
■ —  mining,  161 

—  newspapers,  151 
• — •  police,  152 

—  representation,  141,  142 

—  tea,  160,  174 

Biisk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1478 
Bija  (India),  198 
Bijagoz  Is.  (Port.  Guinea),  1345 
Bijapur  (India),  175,  184 
Bijoutier  Is.  (Seychelles),  337 
Bijulpura  (India),  1242 
Bikenibeu  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
664 

Bikini  Is.  (Marshall  Is.),  789 
Bilaspur  (India),  168,  180,  198 

—  area  and  population,  147 
Bilbao  (Spain),  1366,  1370,  1373, 

1375 

Bilecik  (Turkey),  1430 
Billings  (Mont.),  707 
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Biliton  (Indonesia),  1114 
Biloxi  (iliss.),  702 
Bimini  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
Bingerville  (Ivory  Coast),  1013 
Binghampton  (N.Y.),  723 
Bingol  (Turkey),  1430 
Bio-Bio  (Chile),  879 
Bir’Ali  (Aden),  228,  229 
Birdum  (N.  Aust.),  473,  625 
Birganj  (India),  1242 
Birkateib  (Sudan),  1381 
Birkenhead  (U.K.),  63 
Birmingham  (Ala.),  586,  641,  642 
Birmingham  (U.K.),  63,  71,  72, 
130 

Bimie  Is.  (Phoenix  Is.),  563,  564 
Birobidzhan  (U.S.S.R.),  1479 
Bishoftu  (Ethiopia),  964 
Bishop’s  Falls  (Nfndlnd.),  388 
Biskra  (Algeria),  998 
Bismarck  (N.D.),  729,  730 
Bismarck  Arch.  (New  Guinea),  529- 
30 

Bismarckburg  (Tanganyika),  321 
Bissau  (Port.  Guinea),  1345 
Bitlis  (Turkey),  1430 
Bitolj  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Bizerta  (Tunisia),  1424 
Bjorneborg  (Finland),  969 
Blackburn  (U.K.),  63 
Blackpool  (U.K.),  63,  130 
Blacksburg  (Va.),  763 
Blagoevgrad  (Bulgaria),  860 
Blagoveshchensk  (U.S.S.R.),  1465, 
1479 

Blantyre-Limbe  (Nyasa.),  294,  296 
Blekinge  (Sweden),  1387 
Blida  (Algeria),  998 
Blitta  (Fr.  Togoland),  1031 
Bloemfontein  (O.F.S.),  256, 257, 267, 
275 

Bloomfield  (N.J.),  717 
Bloomington  (Ill.),  673,  674 
Bloomington  (Ind.),  676 
Bluefield  (W.  Va.),  768 
Bluefields  (Nicar.),  1264,  1265,  1267, 
1268 

Blue  Moimtains  (N.S.W.),  483 
Blue  Nile  (Sudan),  1379,  1381 
Bluff,  El  (Nicar.),  1267 
Bo  (Sierra  Leone),  353,  354,  356 
Boanamary  (Madag.),  1021 
Boa  Vista  (Brazil),  848 


BON 

Boa  Vista  Is.  (C.  Verde  Is.),  1345 
Bobo-Dioulasso  (Upper  Volta),  1012, 
1013,  1014 

Bobriki  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Stalinogorsk 
Bobruisk  (U.S.S.R.),  1483 
Bocas  del  Toro  (Pan.),  1285,  1288 
Bochum  (Germ.),  1036 
Bodo  (Norway),  1272 
Boeotia  (Greece),  1070 
Bogor  (Indonesia),  1112 
Bogota  (Colom.),  901,  902,  903,  907, 
909 

Bogra  (Pakistan),  210 
Bohemia  (Czech.),  921-30 
Bohol  Is.  (Philipp.),  1317 
Bobus  (Sweden),  1387,  1395 
Boise  (Idaho),  670,  671 
Bokaro  (India),  195 
Boke  (Guinea),  1084 
Boksbmg  (Transvaal),  256 
Bolama  Is.  (Port.  Guinea),  1345 
Bolan  (Pakistan),  209,  796 
Bolangir  (India),  186 
Bolivar  (Colom.),  902 
Bolivar  (Ecuador),  950 
Bolivar  (Venez.),  1544,  1548,  1549 
Bolivia,  840—46 
Bologna  (Italy),  1164,  1166 
Bolton  (U.K.),  63 
Bolu  (Turkey),  1430,  1435 
Boma  (Belgian  Congo),  833 
Bombay  (city)  (India),  148, 150,  151, 
168,  175,  176,  186 

■ —  (state)  (India),  168,  174-76,  184, 
190 

• — ■  area  and  population,  147 
• — •  cultivation,  158 

—  finance,  153 

—  forests,  159 

—  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  152 

—  land  tenure,  167 

—  mining,  161 

—  newspapers,  151 

—  police,  152 

- — representation,  141,  142 
Bomi  Hills  (Liberia),  1206,  1207 
Bonaire  Is.  (Neth.  Antilles),  1260, 
1261 

Bonavista  (Nfndlnd.),  388 
Bone  (Algeria),  998,  1001 
Bong-Mieu  (Vietnam),  1555 
Bonin  Is.  (Pacific),  789,  790 
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Bonn  (Germ.),  1033,  1035,  1037, 
1058 

Bonneville  (Oregon),  740 
Bonthe  (Sierra  Leone),  352,  353 
Bootle  (U.K.),  63 
Bopora  (Liberia),  1205 
Boqueron  (Para.),  1293 
Boquete  (Pan.),  1288 
Bor  (Yugoslavia),  1566 
Bora-Bora-Maupiti  (Fr.  Polynesia), 
1028 

Boraina  (Somaliland),  339 
Boras  (Sweden),  1388 
Bordeaux  (France),  980,  983,  990, 
996 

Borgerbout  (Belgium),  825 
Borisov  (U.S.S.R.),  1484 
Borjom  (U.S.S.R.),  1489 
Borlange  (Sweden),  1388 
Borneo,  Brit.,  230-35,  246,  247,  250 
Borneo  (Indonesia),  1111,1112, 1114 
Bornholm  (Denmark),  932 
Bornu  (Nigeria),  347,  348 
Borsod-Abaut-Zemplen  (Hungary), 
1097 

Borzya  (Mongolian  Rep.),  1232 
Boshar  (Muscat),  1240 
Bosnia-Hercegovina  (Yugoslavia), 
1560-69 

Bosphorus,  The  (Turkey),  1430 
Boston  (Mass.),  586,  634,  693,  694, 
695 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of  (Sweden),  1396 
Bottrop  (Germ.),  1037 
Botwood  (Nfndlnd.),  388 
Bou  Arfa  (Morocco),  1236 
Bouake  (Ivory  Coast),  1013 
Bouca  (Portugal),  1340 
Bouches-du-Rhone  (France),  978 
Boudh  (India),  186,  187,  188 
Bougainville  Is.  (Solomon  Is.),  530 
Bougie  (Algeria),  998 
Boulder  (Colo.),  656 
Boulder  (W.  Aust.),  613 
Boulogne-Billancourt  (France),  980, 
996 

Bounty  Is.  (N.Z.),  650 
Bourbon  Is.,  Fr.,  see  Reunion 
Bourges  (France),  980 
Bournemouth  (U.K.),  63 
Bouvet  Is.  (Norway),  1282 
Bowling  Green  (Ohio),  733 
Boyaca  (Colom.),  902 


BRI 

Bozeman  (Mont.),  707,  708 
Brabant  (Belgium),  825 
Brabant,  North  (Neth.),  1246 
Bradford  (U.K.),  63,  130 
Braga  (Portugal),  1334,  1336,  1337 
Braganca  (Portugal),  1335,  1336 
Braila  (Rumania),  1352,  1365,  1356 
Brak  (Libya),  1211 
Brakna  (Mauritania),  1012 
Brakpan  (Transvaal),  256 
Branco  Is.  (C.  Verde  Is.),  1345 
Brandon  (Manitoba),  407 
Brasov  (Rumania),  1352 
Bratislava  (Czech.),  923,  924,  925, 
928,  1097 

Bratsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1462,  1479 
Brava  Is.  (C.  Verde  Is.),  1345 
Brazil,  847-68 

Brazzaville  (Fr.  Eq.  Afr.),  1016, 
1017,  1018 

Brechou  (Channel  Is.),  66,  131 
Brecknockshire  (U.K.),  62 
Breda  (Neth.),  1243,  1247,  1257 
Bregenz  (Austria),  817 
Bremen  (Germ.),  1046,  1052-53 
■ —  agriculture,  1041 
• —  area  and  population,  1036 
— •  constitution,  1034 

—  education,  1037 
Bremerhaven  (Germ.),  1037,  1052, 

1056 

Bremersdorp  (Swaziland),  310 
Bremerton  (Wash.),  766 
Brescia  (Italy),  1164,  1168 
Breslau  (Poland),  see  Wroclaw 
Brest  (France),  980,  984 
Brest  (U.S.S.R.),  1483 
Breyten  (Transvaal),  310 
Briansk  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 
Bridgeport  (Conn.),  687,  669 
Bridgetown  (Barbados),  422,  423 
Briga  (France),  980 
Brighton  (U.K.),  63 
Brindisi  (Italy),  1167 
Brisbane  (Queensland),  458,  466, 
499,  500,  603,  504,  509 
Bristol  (Conn.),  659 
Bristol  (U.K.),  63,  71,  72,  130 
British  Borneo,  see  Borneo,  Brit. 
British  Caribbean  Federation,  420- 
39 

British  Columbia  (Canada),  414-17 

—  area  and  population,  363 
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British  Coliiinbia  (Canada),  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  364 

—  education,  366 

—  field  crops,  373 

—  fruit,  374 

—  irrigation,  372 

—  livestock,  374 

—  mining,  375 

—  municipal  govt.,  385 

—  police,  371 

—  pop.  born  outside,  363 

—  religion,  365 

—  representation,  360 

—  social  welfare,  367 

—  tobacco,  374 

British  Commonwealth  and  Empire, 
49-570  (see  Great  Britain, 
England,  Scotland,  etc.) 
British  East  Africa,  311-32 

—  Guiana,  444-^8 

—  Honduras,  448-50,  1079 

—  New  Guinea,  526-31 

—  Pacific  High  Commission,  562-70 

—  Solomon  Is.,  562,  565-66 

—  Somaliland,  338-40 

—  South  Africa,  302-1 1 

—  Virgin  Is.,  432,  433,  435 

—  West  Africa,  340-57 

Brno  (Czech.),  923,  924,  925,  928 
Brockton  (Mass.),  694 
Broken  Hill  (N.S.W.),  483 
Broken  Hill  (Rhodesia),  286,  292, 
293 

Bronx  (N.Y.),  586,  722,  723 
Brooklyn  (N.Y.),  586,  722,  723,  724 
Brugge  or  Bruges  (Belgium),  825 
Brunei  (Borneo,  Brit.),  230-33,  250 
Brunssum  (Neth.),  1247 
Brunswick  (Germ.),  1037,  1056 
Brimswick  (Maine),  689 
Brussels  (Belgium),  822,  825,  826, 
834 

Brussels  Treaty,  35-37 
Bryansk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446 
Bryn  Mawr  (Pa.),  742 
Buca  Bay  (Fiji),  560 
Bucaramanga  (Colom.),  902,  903 
Buchanan  (Liberia),  1205 
Bucharest  (Rumania),  1352,  1353, 
1354,  1355,  1357,  1358 
Buckingham  (Tasmania),  518 
Buckinghamshire  (U.K.),  61 
Buoknell  (Pa.),  742 


BUS 

Bucuresti  (Rumania),  see  Bucharest 
Budapest  (Hungary),  1097,  1098, 
1099,  1100,  1103,  1104,  1564 
Buenaventura  (Colom.),  902,  907 
Buenos  Aires  (^gen.),  804,  806,  807, 
808,  809,  810,  813,  1298 
Buen  Tierra  (Bolivia),  843 
Buffalo  (N.Y.),  586,  723,  724,  726 
Buganda  (Uganda),  326,  326,  327 
Bugisu  (Uganda),  325 
Buitepos  (Cape),  280 
Buka  Is.  (Solomon  Is.),  530,  531 
Bukavu  (Belgian  Congo),  833 
Bukedi  (Uganda),  325 
Bukittinggi  (Indonesia),  1111 
Bukoba  (Tanganyika),  321 
Bukovina  (Rumania),  1356 
Bukovina,  North  (U.S.S.R.),  1441, 
1480,  1482 

Bulandshahr  (India),  192 
Bulawayo  (Rhodesia),  284,  288,  289 
Bulgaria,  858-66 
Bulhar  (Somaliland),  338 
Bunbury  (W.  Aust.),  612 
Bundaberg  (Queensland),  600 
Bundelkhand  (India),  181 
Bunkor  Is.  (Pakistan),  207 
Bunumbu  (Sierra  Leone),  353 
Bunyoro  (Uganda),  325,  326 
Buraida  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360 
Burao  (Somaliland),  338,  339,  340 
Burbank  (Calif.),  652 
Burdur  (Turkey),  1430 
Burgan  (Kuwait),  1300 
Burgas  (Bulgaria),  860,  865 
Burgenland  (Austria),  816,  817 
Burgos  (Spain),  1366,  1370 
Burlington  (Iowa),  679 
Burlington  (Vt.),  760 
Burma,  39,  866-72 
Burnley  (U.K.),  63 
Burnt  Creek  (Quebec),  402 
Bursa  (Turkey),  1430,  1435 
Burton-on-Trent  (U.K.),  63 
Burujird  (Iran),  1120 
Bury  (U.K.),  63 

Buryat  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1465,  1470, 
1472-73,  1478 
Bushehr  (Iran),  1126 
Buskerud  (Norway),  1272 
Busoga  (Uganda),  326 
Bussag  (U.S.S.R.),  1466 
Bussum  (Neth.),  1247 
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Butaritari  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
563 

Bute  (U.K.),  65 

Butere  (Kenya),  314 

Butba  Buthe  (Basutoland),  303,  304 

Butiaba  (Uganda),  314 

Butte  (Mont.),  707,  708 

Butterwortb  (Malaya),  467 

Buzau  (Rumania),  1353 

Buzovny  (U.S.S.R),  1487 

Byaka  (Bhutan),  839 

Bydgoszcz  (Poland),  1326,  1328 

Byelgorod  (U.S.S.R.),  1459 

Byelorussia  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1483-85 

—  area  and  population,  1446 

Byelsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1471 

Bytom  (Poland),  1326 

Caacupe  (Para.),  1292 
Caaguazu  (Para.),  1292 
Caazapa  (Para.),  1292 
Cabanas  (El  Salv.),  956 
Cabinda  (Angola),  1347 
Cabo  Blanco  (Sp.  Sahara),  1376 
Cabo  Delgado  (Mo9ambique),  1348 
Cabo  Gracias  (Nicar.),  1267 
Cabo  Juby  (Sp.  Afr.),  1376 
Cabril  (Portugal),  1340 
Caceres  (Spain),  1366,  1373 
Cachar  (India),  170 
Cachar  Hills  (India),  171 
Cacheu  (Port.  Guinea),  1345 
Cadiz  (Spain),  1366,  1367,  1369, 
1370,  1375 

Caen  (France),  980,  983 
Caernarvonshire  (U.K.),  62 
Cagliari  (Italy),  1164,  1166,  1168 
Caguas  (Puerto  Rico),  781 
Caicos  Is.  (W.  Indies),  425,  428 
Cairns  (Queensland),  600 
Cairo  (Egypt),  983, 1513, 1515,  1516, 
1517,  1519,  1520,  1523 
Caithness  (U.K.),  65 
Cajamarca  (Peru),  949,  1307 
Calabar  (Nigeria),  346 
Calabria  (Italy),  1164 
Calais  (France),  980,  996 
Calamata  (Greece),  1070 
Calatayud  (Spain),  1373 
Calcutta  (India),  148,  150,  151,  164, 
168,  188,  194,  195,  196 
Caldas  (Colom.),  902,  905 
Calgary  (Alberta),  364,  412 


CAN 

Cali  (Colom.),  902,  903,  907,  909 
Caliacra  (Bulgaria),  860 
California  (U.S.A.),  651-55 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  cotton,  614 

—  immigrants,  589 

—  metals,  precious,  615 

—  representation,  579 
California,  Baja,  Norte  (Mexico), 

1219,  1220 

California,  Baja,  Sur  (Mexico),  1219, 

1220,  1221 

Callao  (Peru),  1306,  1307,  1310, 
1312,  1313,  1315 
Caltanissetta  (Italy),  1168 
Calvados  (France),  978 
Camagiiey  (Cuba),  916,  921 
Camayenne  (Grdnea),  1084 
Cambodia,  39,  873-77 
Cambridge  (Mass.),  587,  694,  695 
Cambridge  (U.K.),  63,  69,  71,  72 
Cambridgeshire  (U.K.),  61 
Camden  (N.J.),  587,  717 
Camerino  (Italy),  1166 
Cameroon  (Fr.),  997,  1031-32 
Cameroons  (Brit.),  340-49 
Camiri  (Bolivia),  842,  844 
Camopi  (Fr.  Guiana),  1006 
Camotra  Is.  (Nicobar  Is.),  196 
Campania  (Italy),  1164 
Campbell  Is.  (N.Z.),  550 
Campbelltown  (N.S.W.),  483 
Campeche  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Campo  Grande  (Para.),  1295 
Camrose  (Alberta),  412 
Canada,  359-420  (see  also  Provinces) 
• —  Indians  in,  147 
Canakkale  (Turkey),  1430 
Canar  (Ecuador),  950 
Canary  Is.  (Spain),  1365, 1366,  1369, 
1370,  1372,  1373,  1375 
Canberra  (Aust.),  452,  460,  466,  481, 
482 

Canea  (Greece),  1071 
Canelones  (Uruguay),  1532,  1534 
Canicada  (Portugal),  1340 
Canillo  (Andorra),  803 
Cankiri  (Turkey),  1430 
Cannes  (France),  980 
Canning  Bridge  (W.  Aust.),  513 
Cantal  (France),  978 
Canterbury  (N.Z.),  535,  536 
Canterbury  (U.K.),  63,  68,  69,  74 
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Canton  (China),  889,  890,  893,  895, 
896 

Canton  (N.Y.)>  724 
Canton  (Ohio),  587,  732 
Cap  Bon  (Tunisia),  1425 
Cape  Coast  (Ghana),  298,  301 
Cape  Doumeirah  (Fr.  Somali.),  1024 
Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.),  705 
Cape  Mount  (Liberia),  1205,  1208 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Prov.  (S.  Afr.), 
268-70 

—  area,  255 

—  justice,  259 

—  mining,  263 

—  railways,  265 

—  representation,  251,  252,  253,  254 

—  viticulture,  262 

Cape  Palmas  (Liberia),  1205,  1208 
Cape  Schmidt  (U.S.S.R.),  1467 
Cape  Town  (Cape),  253,  256,  257, 
259,  266,  267,  268,  269 
Cape  Verde  Is.  (Portugal),  1336, 
1338,  1341,  1344,  1345 
Cap  Haitien  (Haiti),  1086, 1087, 1089 
Caprivi-Zipfe  (S.W.  Afr.),  277,  278 
Caqueta  (Colom.),  902 
Carabobo  (Venez.),  1544 
Caracas  (Venez.),  907,  1543,  1544, 
1545,  1548,  1549,  1550 
Carbondale  (Ill.),  674 
Carbonear  (Nfndlnd.),  388 
Caroavelos  (Portugal),  1341 
Carchi  (Ecuador),  950 
Cardiff  (U.K.),  64,  71,  72,  130 
Cardiganshire  (U.K.),  62 
Carelian  Isthmus  (Finland),  969 
Careysburg  (Liberia),  1205 
Carinthia  (Austria),  816,  817 
Carlisle  (U.K.),  63 
Carlow  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Carlsbad  (N.  Mexico),  720 
Carmarthenshire  (U.K.),  62 
Car  Nicobar  Is.  (Nicobar  Is.),  196, 197 
Carola  Hafen  (Solomon  Is.),  631 
Carolina,  see  N.  and  S.  Carolina 
Caroline  Is.  (Pacific),  564 
Carrasco  (Uruguay),  1536 
Carretera  al  Mar  (Colom.),  907 
Carriacou  (Grenadines),  436 
Carsamba  (Turkey),  1435 
Carson  City  (Nevada),  712 
Cartagena  (Colom.),  902,  903,  909 
Cartagena  (Spain),  1366,  1370,  1375 


OBB, 

Cartago  (Costa  Rica),  910,  913 
Carteret  Is.  (Solomon  Is.),  530 
Cartier  Is.  (N.  Aust.),  see  Ashmore 
and 

Cartwright  (Labrador),  391 
Carupano  (Venez.),  1551 
Casablanca  (Morocco),  1233,  1235, 
1236,  1237 

Cascais  (Portugal),  1341 
Casino  (N.S.W.),  483 
Casper  (Wyo.),  774 
Castel  Gandolfo  (Papal),  1538 
Castellon  (Spain),  1366,  1371 
Castelo  Branco  (Portugal),  1335 
Castelo  do  Bode  (Portugal),  1340 
Castlemaine  (Victoria),  493 
Castletown  (Isle  of  Man),  131 
Castoria  (Bulgaria),  860 
Castries  (St  Lucia),  437,  438 
Cat  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
Catalagzi  (Turkey),  1436 
Catalonia  (Spain),  see  Castellon 
Catamarca  (Argen.),  806,  811 
Catania  (Sicily),  1164,  1166 
Cauca  (Colom.),  902,  905 
Cautin  (Chile),  879 
Cavan  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Cawnpore  (India),  see  Kanpur 
Cayemre  (Fr.  Guiana),  1005,  1006 
Cayes,  Les  (Haiti),  1086 
Cayman  Is.  (W.  Indies),  425,  427-28 
Cayman  Brae  Is.  (W.  Indies),  427 
Cayman,  Grand  Is.  (W.  Indies),  427, 
428 

Cayman,  Little  Is.  (W.  Indies),  427 
Ceara  (Brazil),  848 
Cebu  Is.  (Philipp.),  1317,  1320,  1323 
Cedar  Falls  (Iowa),  679 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa),  679 
Ceiba,  La  (Hond.),  1091 
Celebes  Is.  (Indonesia),  1111 
Celilo  Canal  (U.S.A.),  740 
Celje  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Central  (Para.),  1293 
Central  Falls  (Rhode  Is.),  744 
Central  Provinces  and  Berar  (India), 
see  Madhya  Pradesh 
Cereals,  World  Statistics,  xv-xix 
Cernovice  (Czech.),  928 
Cerrik  (Albania),  802 
Cerro  Bolivar  (Venez.),  1648,  1649 
Cerro  de  Pasco  (Peru),  1307 
Cerro-Largo  (Uruguay),  1532 
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Ceske  Budejovice  (Czech.),  923,  924 
Cessnoek  (N.S.W.),  483 
Ceuta  (Morocco),  1236,  1364,  1366, 
1370,  1372,  1375 
Ceylon,  39,  211-19 

—  Indians  in,  147 
Chaberton  (Italy),  1163 
Chaohapoyas  (Peru),  1307 
Chaco  (Argen.),  806 

Chaco,  the  (Para.),  1292,  1293,  1294, 
1296,  1297,  1298 

Chad  (Ft.  Eq.  Afr.),  997,  1016-18 
Chafarinas  (Sp.  Afr.),  1375 
Chagos  Arch.  (Mauritius),  336 
Chahar  (China),  890 
Chai-nat  (Thailand),  1416 
Chake  Chake  (Zanzibar),  332 
Chalaktan  (U.S.S.R.),  1503 
Chalatenango  (El  Salv.),  956 
Chalcis  (Greece),  1070 
Chalna  (Pakistan),  206,  210 
Chalons  (France),  984 
Chaman  (Pakistan),  796,  797 
Chamba  (India),  198 
Chamdo  (China),  889 
Champaign  (Ill.),  673 
Champassac  (Laos),  1197 
Champerico  (Guat.),  1082 
Chamu  ut  (Mongolian  Rep.),  896 
Chanchamayo  (Peru),  1311 
Chandernagore  (India),  147 
Chandigarh  (India),  168,  188,  189 
Changchun  (China),  890,  896 
Changsha  (China),  889 
Changyeh  (China),  896 
Channel  Islands,  131-35 

—  area  and  population,  60,  66 
Chaowuta  (China),  890 
Chapada  Diamantina  (Brazil),  854 
Chapel  Hill  (N.C.),  727 
Chardzhou  (U.vS.S.R.),  1504,  1506, 

1508 

Charente  (France),  978 
Charente-Maritime  (France),  978 
Charjiui  (U.S.S.R.),  1504 
Charkhari  (India),  193 
Charleroi  (Belgium),  825 
Charleston  (S.C.),  746 
Charleston  (W.  Va.),  767,  768 
Charlestown  (Nevis  Is.),  432,  434 
Charlotte  (N.C.),  587,  727 
Charlotte  Amalie  (Virgin  Is., 
U.S.A.),  783 
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Charlottesville  (Va.),  763 
CharlottetoAvn  (P.  Ed.  Island),  392 
Charm  (U.S.S.R.),  1511 
Charsadda  (Pakistan),  208 
Chatham  (New  Brunswick),  398 
Chatham  (U.K.),  63 
Chatham  Is.  (N.Z.),  534 
Chattanooga  (Term.),  587,  751 ,  752 
Chauen  (Morocco),  1233 
Chaux-de-Fonds,  La  (Switz.),  1404 
Cheboksary  (U.S.S.R.),  1462,  1473 
Checheno-Ingush  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.), 
1470,  1473 

Cheektowaga  (N.Y.),  723 
Chekiang  (China),  889,  893 
Cheltenham  (U.K.),  63 
Chelyabinsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1462, 
1465,  1470 

Chemnitz  (Germ.),  see  Karl-Marx- 
Stadt 

Chenab  River  (India),  198 
Chengchow  (China),  895,  896 
Chengteh  (China),  889 
Chengtu  (China),  889,  896 
Chennankwan  (China),  896 
Cher  (France),  978 
Cherbourg  (France),  996 
Cherchell  (Algeria),  999 
Cheremkhovo  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Cherim  (China),  890 
Cherkassy  (U.S.S.R.),  1480 
Chernigov  (U.S.S.R.),  1480 
Chernikovsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446 
Chernovitz  (U.S.S.R.),  1480 
Chernovtzy  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1480, 
1483 

Chernyakhovsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1442 
Cheshire  (U.K.),  61 
Chester  (Pa.),  741 
Chester  (U.K.),  63,  96 
Chesterfield  (U.K.),  63 
Chesterfield  Is.  (New  Caledonia), 
1027 

Chestnut  Hill  (Mass.),  695 
Chetumal  (Mexico),  1220 
Cheyenne  (Wyo.),  773,  774 
Chhatarpur  (India),  181,  182 
Chhatisgarh  (India),  181,  182 
Chiangmai  (Thailand),  1418 
Chiapas  (Mexico),  1220, 1222 
Chiatura  (U.S.S.R.),  1489 
Chicago  (Ill.),  380,  586,  604,  634, 
673,  674 
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Chichokimalian  (Pakistan),  205 
Chichi  Is.  (Pacific),  790 
Chickmalalur  (India),  185 
Chiclayo  (Peru),  1307,  1310 
Chiengmai  (Thailand),  1420 
Chihuahua  (Mexico),  1220,  1221, 
1222,  1228 
Chile,  877-86 
Chilka  Lake  (India),  188 
Chilian  (Chile),  879 
Chillicothe  (Ohio),  732 
Chloe  (Chile),  879,  882 
Chilpancingo  (Mexico),  1220 
Chimaltenango  (Guat.),  1079 
Chimborazo  (Ecuador),  950,  953 
Chimbote  (Peru),  1312 
Chimkent  (U.S.S.E.),  1447,  1501, 
1503 

China,  886-900 

Chinandega  (Nicar.),  1264,  1268 
Chinghai  (CMna),  889,  1421 
Chingola  (Rhodesia),  292 
Chining  (China),  896,  1232 
Chinkolobwe  (Belgian  Congo),  835 
Chins,  The  (Burma),  867 
Chios  (Greece),  1071 
Chiquimula  (Guat.),  1079 
Chirohik  (U.S.S.R.),  1508 
Chirgaon  (India),  192 
Chiriqui  (Pan.),  1285,  1287,  1288 
Chiromo  (Nyasa.),  1348 
Chirundu  (Rhodesia),  286 
Chisimaio  (It.  Somalia),  1174 
Chita  (U.S.S.R.),  896,  1447,  1448, 
1465,  1470,  1478 
Chitaldrug  (India),  185 
Chitral  (Afghan.),  797 
Chitre  (Pan.),  1285 
Chittagong  (Pakistan),  194, 203, 205, 
207,  210 

Chiver  (Colom.),  905 
Choco  (Colom.),  902,  905 
Choibalsang  (Mongolian  Rep.),  1232 
Choiseul  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.),  565 
Cholo  (Nyasa.),  294,  296 
Cholon  (Vietnam),  1553,  1555 
Choluteca  (Hond.),  1091 
Chomutov  (Czech.),  924,  927 
Chorzow  (Poland),  1326 
Chota  Nagpur  (India),  173 
Choumen  (Btdgaria),  see  Shumen 
Christchurch  (Barbados),  423 
Christchurch  (N.Z.),  535,  536,  537 
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Christiansted  (Virgin  Is.,  U.S.A.), 
783 

Christmas  Is.  (Aust.),  247,  248,  249, 
250,  251 

Christmas  Is.  (Lme  Is.),  564 
Chtaura  (Lebanon),  1202 
Chu  (U.S.S.R.),  1503 
Chuang  (China),  889 
Chubut  (Argen.),  806 
Chuchow  (China),  895 
Chugach  Nat.  Forest  (Alaska),  643 
Chui  Valley  (U.S.S.R.),  1513 
Chukotka  (U.S.S.R.),  1470,  1479 
Chungking  (China),  895,  896 
Chuquisaca  (Bolivia),  841 
Chur  (Switz.),  1404 
Churches,  World  Council  of,  24-27 
Chussovaya  (U.S.S.R.),  1462 
Chuvash  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1470, 
1473-74 

Cicero  (Ill.),  673 
Cienfuegos  (Cuba),  916 
Cincinnati  (Ohio),  586,  634,  732, 
733 

Ciudad  Bolivar  (Venez.),  1544,  1548, 
1551 

Ciudad  Juarez  (Mexico),  1221 
Ciudad-Real  (Spain),  1366 
Ciudad  Trujillo  (Dom.  Rep.),  943, 
944,  945,  947,  948 
Ciudad  Victoria  (Mexico),  1220 
Clackmannan  (U.K.),  65 
Clare  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Claremont  (N.H.),  715 
Clarendon  (Jamaica),  425 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.),  768 
Clarksville  (Tenn.),  752 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld  (Germ.),  1038 
Clay  Ashland  (Liberia),  1205 
Clayton  (Mo.),  705 
Clemson  (S.C.),  747 
Clermont-Ferrand  (France),  980,  983 
Cleveland  (Ohio),  586,  732,  733 
Cleveland  Heights  (Ohio),  732 
Clichy  (France),  980 
Clifton  (N.J.),  717 
Climax  (Colo.),  658 
Clinton  (Iowa),  679 
Clovis  (New  Mexico),  720 
Cluj  (Rumania),  1352,  1353,  1354 
Cluny  (France),  984 
Clydebank  (U.K.),  66 
Coahuila  (Mexico),  1220,  1222,  1225 
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Coatbridge  (U.K.)>  66 
Coatzacoalcos  (Mexico),  1228 
Coban  (Gnat.),  1079,  1080 
Cobh  (Irish  Rep.),  1148 
Cobija  (Bolivia),  841 
Cochabamba  (Bolivia),  841,  842,  843, 
844,  845,  84G 
Coohm  (India),  155 
Cochin-CMna  (Vietnam),  1551,  1552 
Code  (Pan.),  1285 

Cocos  or  Keeling  Is.  (Aust.),  247, 
477-78 

Coetivy  Is.  (Seychelles),  337 
Coet-Quidan  (France),  988 
Cohoes  (N.Y.),  723 
Coimbatore  (India),  148,  156,  182, 
184 

Coimbra  (Portugal),  1335,  1336, 
1337,  1338 

Cojedes  (Venez.),  1544 
Cojutepeque  (El  Salv.),  957 
Colac  (Victoria),  493 
Colchagua  (Chile),  879 
Colchester  (U.K.),  63 
Colchis  (U.S.S.R.),  1489,  1490 
Colima  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
College  Park  (Md.),  692 
College  Station  (Texas),  755 
Collegeville  (Minn.),  700 
Colie  (W.  Aust.),  512 
Coloane  Is.  (Macao),  1349 
Cologne  (Germ.),  1036,  1037,  1038, 
1044,  1068 

Colombes  (France),  980 
Colombia,  900-09 

Colombo  (Ceylon),  211,  212,  214, 
215,  218 

Colombo  Plan,  39^0 
Colon  (Hond.),  1091 
Colon  (Pan.),  1285,  1287, 1288, 1289, 
1290 

Colon  Arch.  (Ecuador),  950,  954 
Colonaire  (St.  Vincent),  437 
Colonia  (Uruguay),  1532,  1534 
Colorado  (U.S.A.),  655-68 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  metals,  precious,  616 

—  representation,  579 
• —  wheat,  613 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.),  656 
Columbia  (Ala.),  642 
Columbia,  British,  see  British  C. 
Columbia,  Dist.  of  (U.S.A.),  663-65 
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Columbia,  Dist.  of  (IJ.S.A.),  area  and 
poprJation,  583 
— •  education,  593,  594 
— ■  justice,  595,  596 

—  legislature,  673,  582 

—  national  guard,  605 

—  social  welfare,  598 

—  statistics,  vital,  587 

—  trade  unions,  626 
Columbia  (Mo.),  705 
Columbia  (S.C.),  746,  747 

—  University  (N.Y.),  724 
Columbus  (Ga.),  668 
Columbus  (Miss.),  703 
Columbus  (Ohio),  586,  731,  732,  733 
Comayagua  (Hond.),  1091 
Cominform,  1445 

Comintern,  1445 
Comino  Is.  (Malta),  137 
Commewijne  (Surinam),  1257,  1259 
Comodoro  Rivadavia  (Argen.),  816 
Comoro  Arch.  (Fr.),  997,  1020, 1022- 
23 

Compton  (Calif.),  652 
Conakry  (Guinea),  1007,  1009,  1010, 
1084,  1085 

Concepcion  (Chile),  879,  880, 883,886 
Concepcion  (Para.),  1292,  1294, 

1297,  1298 

Concepcion  de  la  Vega  (Dom.  Rep.), 
944 

Concepcion,  La  (Pan.),  1288 
Concon  (Chile),  883 
Concord  (N.H.),  714,  715,  716 
Comdamine,  La  (Monaco),  1229 
Congo,  Belgian,  832-38 

—  French,  997,  1016-18 

—  Portuguese  (Angola),  1346-47 
Coimacht  (Irish  Rep.),  1140,  1141 
Connecticut  (U.S.A.),  658-61 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  representation,  579 
Consejo  (Brit.  Hond.),  450 
Constanta  (Rumania),  1352,  1353, 

1355,  1356 

Constantine  (Algeria),  998,  999 
Constantinople  (Turkey),  see  Istan¬ 
bul 

Contamana  (Peru),  1311 
Conway  (Ark.),  650 
Cooch-Behar  (India),  194 
Cook  Is.  (N.Z.),  534,  550-51 
Cookeville  (Term.),  752 
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Cookto’BTi  (Queensland),  504 
Coolgardie  (W.  Aust.),  516 
Cooma  (N.S.W.),  483 
Coorg  (India),  184^86 

—  area  and  population,  147 
— •  cultivation,  158 

—  tea,  160,  185 

Copan  (Hond.),  1091,  1093 
Copenliagen  (Denmark),  932,  933, 
934,  935,  942,  1280 
Copiapo  (Chile),  883 
Copper,  product  of: 

—  Albania,  801,  802 

—  Algeria,  1000 

—  Argentina,  811 

—  Australia,  468 

- N.S.W.,  488 

- N.  Terr.,  525 

- Queensland,  502 

- Tasmania,  521 

—  Austria,  819 

—  Belgian  Congo,  835 

—  Bolivia,  844 

—  Burma,  870 

—  Canada,  375,  379 

- Manitoba,  408 

- New  Brunswick,  398 

- Newfoundland,  389 

- Quebec,  402 

- Saskatchewan,  410 

—  Chile,  882,  883,  884 

—  China,  894 

—  Colombia,  905 

—  Cuba,  918 

—  Cyprus,  239,  240 

—  Czechoslovakia,  927 

—  Domuhcan  Republic,  946 
— ■  Ecuador,  953 

—  El  Salvador,  958 

—  Ethiopia,  965 

—  Germany,  1042 

—  Gt.  Britain,  106 

—  Greece,  1074 

—  India,  161 

—  Korea,  1192 

—  Mauritania,  1012 

—  Mexico,  1225 

—  New  Caledonia,  1026 

—  Nicaragua,  1267 

—  Norway,  1278 

—  Papua,  527 

—  Paraguay,  1296,  1297 

—  Peru,  1311 


OOB, 

Copper,  product  of: 

—  Philippines,  1320 

—  Portugal,  1339 

—  Rhodesia,  285,  291,  293 

—  Rumania,  1356 

—  South  Africa,  263,  264 

—  Spain,  1371 

—  South-West  Africa,  280 

—  Sudan,  The,  1381 

—  Sweden,  1395 

—  Taiwan,  899 

—  Thailand,  1417 

—  Turkey,  1435 
■ —  Uganda,  328 

—  Upper  Volta,  1014 

—  U.S.A.,  616 
- Arizona,  649 

■ - California,  654 

- Colorado,  658 

- Idaho,  672 

- Michigan,  699 

- Montana,  709 

- Nevada,  713 

- New  Mexico,  721 

- Oregon,  740 

- Tennessee,  753 

- Utah,  759 

- Washington,  767 

—  U.S.S.R.,  1460 

- Armenia,  1492 

- Azerbaijan,  1486 

- Karelia,  1475 

- Kazakhstan,  1502,  1503 

- R.S.E.S.R.,  1470,  1471 

- Uzbekistan,  1508 

—  Yugoslavia,  1666,  1567 
Coquilhatville  (Belgian  Congo),  833 
Coquimbo  (Chile),  879,  883,  886 
Cordillera  (Para.),  1292 

Cordoba  (Argen.),  804, 806,  807,  808, 
809,  815 

Cordoba  (Colom.),  902 
Cordoba  (Spain),  1366 
Corfu  (Greece),  1072,  1076 
Corinthia  (Greece),  1076 

—  canal,  1076 

Cormto  (Nicar.),  1267,  1268 
Corisco  Is.  (Sp.  Guinea),  1375,  1376 
Cork  (Irish  Rep.),  1140,  1142,  1148 
Corn  Is.  (Nicar.),  585,  1264 
Comer  Brook  (Nfndlnd.),  388,  389 
Cornwall  (U.K.),  61 
Coro  (Venez.),  1544 
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Coronel  Oviedo  (Para.),  1292 
Coronie  (Surinam),  1257,  1259 
Corozal  (Brit.  Hond.),  450 
Corpus  Christ!  (Texas),  587,  754 
Correze  (France),  978 
Corrientes  (Argen.),  806,  807,  1298 
Corrientes  (Para.),  1297 
Corse  (France),  978 
Cortes  (Hond.),  1091 
Coruh  (Turkey),  1430 
Corum  (Turkey),  1430 
Corumba  (Brazil),  845 
Coruna  (Spain),  1366,  1370,  1375 
Corvallis  (Oregon),  738 
Corvo  Is.  (Azores),  1335 
Cosmoledo  Is.  (Seychelles),  337 
Costa  Rica,  909-15 
Costermansville  (Belgian  Congo),  833 
Cotapaxi  (Ecuador),  950 
Cote-d’Or  (France),  978 
C6tes-du-Nord  (France),  978 
Cotonou  (Dahomey),  1009,  1014, 
1015 

Cottbus  (Germ.),  1065 
Cotton,  World  production  of,  xxiii, 
see  also: 

—  Afghanistan,  795,  796 
— -  Angola,  1346 

—  Australia,  501 

—  Bidgaria,  864 

—  Burma,  870 

—  Cyprus,  238,  239 

—  Dahomey,  1015 

• —  El  Salvador,  958 

- —  Ethiopia,  964,  965 

• —  Fr.  Equat.  Africa,  1017,  1018 

—  Guatemala,  1081 

—  Haiti,  1088,  1089 

—  Iraq,  1133,  1134 
— •  Ivory  Coast,  1013 

—  Kenya,  314,  318,  319 
■ —  Leeward  Is.,  433 

—  Mo9ambique,  1348 

—  Nicaragua,  1266,  1267 

—  Paraguay,  1295,  1296,  1297 

—  Rhodesia,  285,  290 

—  South  Africa,  262 

—  Sudan,  The,  1381 

—  Swaziland,  309,  310 

—  Syria,  1528,  1629 

- —  Tanganyika,  314,  324 

—  Thailand,  1416 

—  Togoland,  Fr.,  1031 
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Cotton,  World  production  of: 

—  Uganda,  314,  327 

—  Venezuela,  1547,  1548 

—  Windward  Is.,  436,  437,  438 
Council  Bluffs  (Iowa),  679 
Courbevoie  (France),  980 
Courtrai  (Belgium),  825 
Coventry  (U.K.),  63 

Covilha  (Portugal),  1336 
Covington  (Ky.),  684 
Cowra  (N.S.W.),  483 
Cracow  (Poland),  see  Krakow 
Craiova  (Rumania),  1352 
Cranganor  (Port.  India),  1336 
Cranston  (Rhode  Is.),  744 
Cranwell  (U.K.),  101 
Crater  (Aden),  226 
Crete  (Greece),  1071,  1076,  1078 
Creuse  (France),  978 
Crewe  (U.K.),  63 
Crimea  (U.S.S.R.),  1449,  1480 
Cristobal  (Pan.),  1288 
Croatia  (Yugoslavia),  1560-69 
Crooked  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
Croydon  (U.K.),  63 
Crozet  Arch.  (Fr.  Antarctica),  1023, 
1024 

Csongrad  (Hungary),  1097 
Cuba,  915-21 
Cucuta  (Colom.),  902 
Cuenca  (Ecuador),  950,  951 
Cuenca  (Spain),  1366 
Cuernavaca  (Mexico),  1220 
Cuevo  (Bolivia),  841 
Cuiaba  (Brazil),  849 
Culebra  Is.  (Puerto  Rico),  781 
Culiacan  (Mexico),  1220 
Cumana  (Venez.),  1544,  1548 
Cumberland  (Md.),  691 
Cumberland  (U.K.),  61 
Cundinamarca  (Colom.),  902 
Curacao  Is.  (Neth.  Antilles),  1260, 
1261 

Cureghem  (Belgium),  826 
Curico  (Chile),  879 
Curieuse  Is.  (Seychelles),  336 
Curitiba  (Brazil),  849 
Cuscatlan  (El  Salv.),  956 
Customs  Unions : 

—  Austria,  819 

—  Basutoland,  302 

—  Bechuanaland,  302,  307 

—  Belgium,  829 
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Customs  Unions: 

—  Chile,  884 

—  Colombia,  906 
• —  Ecuador,  953 

—  France,  993 

—  Italy,  1170 

—  Kenya,  312,  319 

—  Laos,  1195 

—  Lebanon,  1201 

■ —  Liechtenstein,  1214 

—  Luxembourg,  1215,  1217 

—  Monaco,  1229 

—  Netherlands,  1252 

• —  Rhodesia,  Southern,  291 

—  San  Marino,  1358 

—  Swaziland,  302,  310 

—  Syria,  1529 

—  Tanganyika,  312,  324 

—  Uganda,  312,  328 
Cutch  (India),  see  Kutch 
Cuttack  (India),  168,  186,  187,  188 
Cuyahoga  Falls  (Ohio),  732 

Cuyo  (Argen.),  807 
Cuzco  (Peru),  1307,  1308,  1311 
Cyclades  (Greece),  1071 
Cyprus,  235^1 
C5Tenaica  (Libya),  1209-13 
Czechoslovakia,  921-30 
Czernowitz  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Cher- 
novitzy 

Czestochowa  (Poland),  1326,  1327 

Dacca  (Pakistan),  194,  203,  204,  210 
Daddato  (Fr.  Somali.),  1024 
Dadra  (Port.  India),  1349 
Daghestan  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1470, 
1472,  1474 

Dahomey  (Fr.  W.  Afr.),  997,  1006, 
1007,  1008,  1009,  1014-15 
Dairen  (China),  890,  892,  895,  896 
Dagenham  (U.K.),  63 
Daito  Is.  (Pacific),  789,  790 
Dajabon  (Dom.  Rep.),  947 
Dakar  (Senegal),  351,  1007,  1008, 
1009,  1010,  1011,  1031 
Dakota  (U.S.A.),  see  N.  and  S. 
Dakota 

Dalaba  (Guinea),  1084 
Dalat  (Vietnam),  1552,  1554,  1555, 
1556 

Dallas  (Texas),  586,  754,  755 
Dalles  and  Celilo  Canal  (U.S.A.),  740 
Daly  River  (N.  Aust.),  624 


DAW 

Damanhur  (Egypt),  1516 
Damao  Is.  (Port.  India),  1336,  1349 
Damascus  (Syria),  1188,  1201,  1202, 
1431,  1526,  1629,  1530 
Damba  (Angola),  1347 
Damghan  (Iran),  1119 
Damietta  (Egypt),  1615,  1516 
Dammam  (Saudi  Arabia),  1361, 
1362,  1363 

Damodar  Valley  (India),  174,  196 
Da  Nang  (Vietnam),  1553, 1655, 1666 
Danbury  (Conn.),  659 
Danger  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  650 
Danish  W.  Indies,  see  Virgin  Is. 
(U.S.A.) 

Dankali  (Ethiopia),  965 
Danube  Commission,  1356 
Danville  (Ill.),  673 
Danville  (Ky.),  684 
Danville  (Va.),  763 
Danzig  (Poland),  see  Gdansk 
Daouenle  (Fr.  Somali.),  1024 
Dapango  (Fr.  Togoland),  1030 
Daqahliya  (Egypt),  1515 
Darbhanga  (India),  173 
Dardanelles,  The  (Turkey),  1430 
Dar  es  Salaam  (Tanganyika),  314, 
315,  321,  322,  324,  332 
Darfur  (Sudan),  1379 
Dargai  (Pakistan),  205 
Darien  (Pan.),  1286 
Darjeeling  (India),  194 
Darkoti  (India),  198 
Darlington  (U.K.),  63 
Darmstadt  (Germ.),  1037,  1055 
Dartmouth  (Nova  Scotia),  394 
Daru  (Papua),  528 
Darv^ar  (India),  185 
Darwin  (Falkland  Is.),  452 
Darwin,  Port  (N.  Aust.),  458,  466, 
473,  522,  523,  524,  525 
Dassa  (Dahomey),  1015 
Dathina  (Aden),  229 
Daugavpils  (U.S.S.R.),  1497 
Daura  (Iraq),  1134 
Daval  (U.S.S.R.),  1492 
Davao  (Philipp.),  1317,  1323 
Davenport  (Iowa),  679 
David  (Pan.),  1285,  1288,  1289 
Davis  (Australia),  477 
Dawson  (Yukon),  417,  418 
Dawson  Creek  (Brit.  Columbia), 
416,  646 
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Dayton  (Ohio),  586,  732,  733 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.),  666 
De  Aar  (Cape),  280 
Dead  Sea  (Israel),  1157 
Dead  Sea  (Jordan),  1188 
Dearborn  (Mich.),  697 
Debrecen  (Hungary),  1097,  1098, 
1100 

Debre  Zeit  (Ethiopia),  964 
Decatur  (Ill.),  673,  674 
De6in  (Czech.),  924 
Dedougou  (Upper  Volta),  1012 
Dehra  Dun  (India),  148,  192,  193 
Deir  ez  Zor  (Syria),  1526,  1528 
Delath  (India),  198 
Delaware  (U.S.A.),  661-63 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  representation,  579 
Delft  (Neth.),  1247,  1248 

Delhi  (city)  (India),  148,  149,  150, 
164,  165,  189,  197 

—  (territory)  (India),  168,  188,  189, 

197-98 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  1 58 

—  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  152 

— •  newspapers,  151 

—  police,  152 

—  representation,  142 
Delta  (Miss.),  703 
Demerara  (Brit.  Giuana),  444 
Denbighshire  (U.K.),  62 

Den  Holder  (Noth.),  1247,  1250 
Denison  (Tasmania),  518 
Denizli  (Turkey),  14.30 
Denmark,  30,  32,  35,  930-42 
Denton  (Texas),  755 
D’Entrecastreaux  Is.  (Papua),  526 
Denver  (Colo.),  586,  634,  656 
Dera’a  (Syria),  1188,  1201,  1526, 
1529 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan  (Pakistan),  209 
Dora  Ismail  Khan  (Pakistan),  208 
Derbent  (U.S.S.R.),  1487 
Derby  (U.K.),  63 
Derby  (W.  Aust.),  514 
Derbyshire  (U.K.),  61 
Derna  (Libj-a),  1210,  1211,  1212, 
1213 

Desirade  la.  (Guadeloupe),  1003 
Des  Moines  (Iowa),  587,  678,  679 
Dessie  (Ethiopia),  962 


DID 

Detroit  (Mich.),  586,  634,  697 
Deurne  (Belgium),  825 
Devangere  (India),  185 
Devil’s  Tower  (Wyo.),  773 
Deventer  (Neth.),  1247 
Devniya  (Bulgaria),  864 
Devonshire  (U.K.),  61 
Dewangiri  (Bhutan),  839 
Deweishat  (Sudan),  1381 
Dewsbury  (U.K.),  63 
Dhahran  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360,  1362 
Dhamar  (Yemen),  1560 
Dhami  (India),  198 
Dhandi  (India),  198 
Dhanushkodi  Point  (India),  165 
Dhar  (India),  181 
Dharmanagar  (India),  200 
Dhawar  (India),  175,  184 
Dhenkanal  (India),  186,  187,  188 
Dhofar  (Arabia),  1239,  1240 
Dhonburi  (Thailand),  1414 
Dhursing  (Nepal),  1242 
Diala  (Iraq),  1130 
Diamantina  (Brazil),  854 
Diamonds,  product  of: 

■ —  Angola,  1346,  1347 
• —  Belgian  Congo,  835 

—  Brazil,  854 

—  Brit.  Guiana,  446,  447 

—  Fr.  Equat.  Africa,  1017 

—  Ghana,  300 

—  Guinea,  1084 

—  Israel  (polished),  1157 
— ■  Liberia,  1206,  1207 

—  Sierra  Leone,  354,  355,  357 

—  S.  Africa,  265 

—  S.  W.  Africa,  279 

—  Tanganyika,  324 

—  Upper  Volta,  1014 
— ■  Venezuela,  1548 
Dibah  (Arabia),  1238 
Dibra  (Diber,  Albania),  800 
Dibrugarh  (India),  171 
Dickson  Is.  (U.S.S.R.),  1467 
Diego  Garcia  Is.  (Mauritius),  336 
Diego-Suarez  (Madag.),  1019,  1020, 

1021,  1022 

Dieppe  (France),  996 
Differdange  (Luxembourg),  1216 
Digue,  La,  Is.  (Seychelles),  336 
Dijon  (France),  980,  983,  990 
Dili  (Port.  Timor),  1336,  1350 
Dillingen  (Germ.),  1049 
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Dimitrovgrad  (Bulgaria),  860,  864 
Diruitrovo  (Bulgaria),  860,  864 
Dinajpur  (Pakistan),  210 
Diourbel  (Senegal),  1010 
Direction  Is.  (Cocos  Is.),  478 
Dire-Dawa  (Ethiopia),  962,  965 
Diu  Is.  (Port.  India),  1349 
Diwaniya  (Iraq),  1130 
Diyarbakir  (Turkey),  1430 
Dizful  (Iran),  1120 
Djakarta  (Indonesia),  1111,  1112, 
1116,  1118 

Djalelo  (Fr.  Somali.),  1024 
Djambi  (Indonesia),  1111 
Djelfa  (Algeria),  998 
Djermuk  (U.S.S.R.),  1492 
Djibouti  (Fr.  Somali.),  1024,  1025 
Djolfa  (Iran),  1126 
Djougou  (Dahomey),  1015 
Dnienrodzerzhinsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447, 
1462 

Dniepropetrovsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446, 
1465,  1466,  1480,  1481,  1482 
Dobli  Is.  (Liberia),  1205 
Dobrich  (Bulgaria),  860 
Dobrudja  (Bulgaria),  859,  863 
Dodecanese  Is.  (Greece),  1071,  1072, 
1163 

Dodoma  (Tanganyika),  321,  322,  324 
Doetinchem  (Neth.),  1247 
Doha  (Qatar),  1300,  1304 
Dolgano-Nenetz  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 
Domuiica  Is.  (W.  Indies),  420,  421, 
435,  438-39 

Dominican  Republic,  943-49 
Domnarvet  (Sweden),  1396 
Donbass,  The  (U.S.S.R.),  1465,  1479 
Doncaster  (U.K.),  63,  114 
Dondo  (Mo9ambique),  1348 
Donegal  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Donetz  (U.S.S.R.),  1465,  1482 
Dongha  (Vietnam),  1566 
Dorada,  La  (Colom.),  907 
Dordogne  (France),  978 
Dordrecht  (Neth.),  1247 
Dori  (Upper  Volta),  1015 
Dombim  (Austria),  817 
Dorpat  (U.S.S.R.),  1495 
Dorsetshire  (U.K.),  61 
Dortmund  (Germ.),  1036 
Douai  (France),  984 
Douala  (Fr.  Cameroon),  1031,  1032 
Doubs  (France),  978 


DUE 

Douglas  (Isle  of  Man),  131 
Douro  Litoral  (Portugal),  1335 
Dover  (Del.),  661,  662 
Dover  (N.H.),  715 
Do-wn  (N.  Ireland),  120,  122 
Drama  (Greece),  1071 
Drammen  (Norway),  1272 
Drancy  (France),  980 
Drenthe  (Neth.),  1245,  1246 
Dresden  (Germ.),  1036,  1065 
Drogobych  (U.S.S.R.),  1441,  1480 
Drohobycz  (Poland),  1326 
Drome  (France),  978,  991 
Drumheller  (Alberta),  412 
Duarte  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
Dubai  (Trucial  States),  1300,  1302, 
1304,  1305 

Dubbo  (N.S.W.),  483 
Dublin  (Irish  Rep.),  1140,  1142, 
1144,  1148 

Dubossarsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1493 
Dubuque  (Iowa),  679 
Ducie  Is.  (Pitcairn),  570 
Dudelange  (Luxembourg),  1216 
Dudley  (U.K.),  63 
Duff  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.),  566 
Duisberg  (Germ.),  1036 
Duke  of  York  Is.  (Bismarck  Arch.), 
530 

Dukliam  (Qatar),  1304 
Dulaim  (Iraq),  1130 
Duluth  (Minn.),  587,  700 
Dumbarton  (U.K.),  65 
Dumfries  (U.K.),  65 
Dundalk  (Irish  Rep),  1148 
Dundee  (U.K.),  65,  66 
Dunedin  (N.Z.),  635,  536,  537 
Dunfermline  (U.K.),  66 
Dungun  (Malaya),  224 
Dunkirk  (France),  992,  996 
Dunkwa  (Ghana),  300 
Diin  Laoghaire  (Irish  Rep),  1148 
Duran  (Ecuador),  954 
Durango  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Durazno  (Uruguay),  1532 
Durazzo  (Albania),  798,  800,  802 
Durban  (Natal),  256,  257,  266,  267 
Durg  (India),  182 
Durgapur  (India),  196 
Durham  (N.H.),  715 
Durham  (N.C.),  727,  728 
Durham  (U.K.),  61,  71, 72 
Durostor  (Bulgaria),  860 
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Durres  (Albania),  see  Durazzo 
D’Urville  Is.  (New  Guinea),  529 
Diisseldorf  (Germ.),  1036, 1046,  1058 
Dvinsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1497 
Dwaleni  (Swaziland),  310 
Djrrholaey  (Iceland),  1104 
Dyushambe  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Stalin¬ 
grad 

Dzaoudzi  (Comoro  Is.),  1023 
Dzerzbinsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Dzbambul  (U.S.S.R.),  1501, 1503 
Dzhankoi  (U.S.S.R.),  1466 
Dzhezkazgan  (U.S.S.R.),  1502 
Dzodze  (Ghana),  298 
Dzun  Bulak  (Mongolian  Rep.),  1231 

Ealing  (U.K.),  63 
East  Africa,  Brit.,  311-32 
East  Bengal,  see  Pakistan,  East 
Eastbourne  (U.K.),  63 
East  Chicago  (Ind.),  676 
East  Cleveland  (Ohio),  732 
Easter  Is.  (Chile),  878 
Eastern  Is.  (Er.  Antarctic),  1024 
Eastham  (U.K.),  114 
East  Ham  (U.K.),  63 
East  Hartford  (Conn.),  659 
East  Kildonan  (Manitoba),  407 
East  Lansing  (Mich),  697 
East  Liverpool  (Ohio),  732 
East  London  (Cape),  256,  266,  267, 
269 

East  Lothian  (U.K.),  65 
East  Orange  (N.J.),  717 
East  Pakistan,  see  Pakistan,  East 
East  Providence  (Rhode  Is.),  744 
East  St.  Louis  (HI.),  673 
Easton  (Pa.),  742 
Eau  Claire  (Wis.),  771 
Echuca  (Victoria),  493 
Ecuador,  949-56 
Ed  Dammer  (Sudan),  1379 
Ede  (Neth.),  1247 
Edessa  (Greece),  1071, 1075 
Edge  Is.  (Svalbard),  1281 
Edma  (Liberia),  1205 
Edinburgh  (U.K.),  65,  66,  70,  72,  80, 
96, 130 

Edirne  (Turkey),  1430 
Edjele  (Algeria),  1000 
Edmonton  (Alberta),  364,  370,  375, 
376,  412,  414,  418 
Edmunston  (New  Brunswick),  398 


ELY 

Efate  Is.  (New  Hebrides),  567 
Eger  (Hungary),  1097 
Egyptian  Region  (United  Arab  Rep.), 
1514-26 

Eichstatt  (Germ.),  1049 
Eilat  (Israel),  1157, 1158 
Eindhoven  (Neth),  1247,  1248 
Eire,  see  Irish  Republic 
Ekeby  (Sweden),  1396 
Elazig  (Turkey),  1430 
Elbasan  (Albania),  800,  802 
Elbmg  (Poland),  1331 
Elblag  (Poland),  1331 
El  Bluff  (Nicar.),  1267 
El  Cardon  (Venez.),  1551 
El  Cayo  (Brit.  Hond.),  450 
Elche  (Spain),  1366 
El  Coco  (Costa  Rica),  913 
Eldoret  (Kenya),  318,  320 
Eleusis  (Greece),  1075 
Eleuthera  Is.  (Bahamas),  439,  440 
El  Easher  (Sudan),  1379 
El  Eerrol,  del  Caudillo  (Spain),  1366, 
1370 

El  Firdan  (Egypt),  1523 
Elgin  (D.),  673 
Elgin  (U.K.),  65 
Elia  (Greece),  1070 
Elias  Pinar  (Dom.  Repub.),  947 
Elisabethville  (Belgian  Congo),  833, 
834,  836 

Elizabeth  (N.J.),  587,  717 
Elizavetopol  (U.S.S.R.),  1485 
Elkhart  (Ind.),  676 
Elko  (Nevada),  713 
Ellice  Is.  (Pacific),  562-65 
Ellicott’s  Mills  (Md.),  628 
Elliniko  (Greece),  1076 
Elmira  (N.Y.),  723 
El  Obeid  (Sudan),  1379,  1382 
Elobey  Is.  (Sp.  Guinea),  1375,  1376 
El  Oro  (Ecuador),  950 
El  Palomar  (Argen.),  809 
El  Pao  (Venez.),  1548,  1549 
El  Paraiso  (Hond.),  1091 
El  Paso  (Texas),  587,  754,  756 
Elphinstone  (Andaman  Is.),  196 
El  Progreso  (Guat.),  1079 
El  Salvador,  956-61 
El  Seibo  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
El  Wejh  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360 
Ely,  Isle  of  (U.K.),  61 
Elyria  (Ohio),  732 
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Emba  (U.S.S.R.),  1503 
Emek  Hefer  (Israel),  1156 
EniiHa-Romagna  (Italy),  1163 
Emirau  Is.  (New  Ireland),  530 
Emlembe  (Swaziland),  310 
Emmen  (NetL.),  1247 
Emporia  (Kansas),  682 
Emsland  (Germ.),  1042 
Encamp  (Andorra),  803 
Enoarnacion  (Para.),  1293,  1298 
Enderbury  Is.  (Pboenis  Is.),  563,  564, 
685 

Endicott  (N.Y.),  723 
Engels  (U.S.S.R.),  1461 
England  and  Wales  (see  also  Gt. 
Britain) 

—  area  and  population,  60-65 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  67 

—  crime  and  criminals,  82 

—  education,  72 

—  justice,  administration  of,  78 

—  local  government,  57 

—  religion,  68 

- —  universities,  71 

—  welfare,  87 
Englewood  (Colo.),  656 
Enid  (Okla.),  735 
Eniwetok  Is.  (Marshall  Is.),  789 
Enschede  (Neth.),  1247 
Entebbe  (Uganda),  326,  328 
Entre  Rios  (Argen.),  804,  806 
Enugu  (Nigeria),  344,  345,  347 
Ephraim  (Irael),  1156 

Epi  Is.  (New  Hebrides),  567 
Epirus  (Greece),  1071 
Equatoria  (Sudan),  1379,  1381,  1383 
Eregli  (Turkey),  1438 
Erevan  (U.S.S.R.),  1446, 1465, 1487, 
1491, 1492 
Erfurt  (Germ.),  1065 
Erhhen  (China),  896,  1232 
Erie  (Pa.),  687,  741 
Erie  Canal  (N.Y.),  726 
Erigavo  (Somaliland),  339 
Eritrea,  see  Ethiopia 
Erlangen  (Germ.),  1049 
Ermelo  (Neth.),  1247 
Erromanga  Is.  (New  Hebrides),  567 
Erzgebirge  (Germ.),  1067 
Erzincan  (Turkey),  1430 
Erzurum  (Turkey),  1430,  1432,  1490 
Esjberg  (Denmark),  933,  942 
Escaldes,  les  (Andorra),  803 


BAG 

Esch-Alzette  (Luxembourg),  1216 
Esoolm  (Mexico),  1224 
Escumtla  (Guat.),  1079 
Esfahan  (Iran),  1120,  1121,  1122, 
1123 

Eskilstima  (Sweden),  1388 
Eskisehir  (Turkey),  1430 
Esmeraldas  (Ecuador),  950,  964 
Esna  Barrage  (Egypt),  1520 
Espaillat  (Dom.  Rep),  944 
Espirito  Santo  (Brazil),  849,  853, 
854 

Espiritu  Santo  Is.  (New  Hebrides), 
567 

Esquimalt  (B.C.),  368 
Essen  (Germ.),  1036 
Essequibo  (Brit.  Guiana),  444 
Essex  (U.K.),  61 
Es  Suki  (Sudan),  1382 
Estevan  (Saskatchewan),  409 
Estonia  (U.S.S.R.),  1494—96 
—  area  and  population,  1446 
Estremadura  (Portugal),  1335 
Etchmiadzin  (U.S.S.R.),  1431,  1448 
Ethiopia,  961-67 
Etterbeek  (Belgium),  825 
’Eua  Is.  (Tonga  Is.),  568 
Euboea  (Greece),  1070,  1074 
Euclid  (Ohio),  732 
Eugene  (Oregon),  738 
Eure  (Prance),  978 
Eure-et-Loir  (France),  979 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Com¬ 
munity,  37-39 

European  Economic  Co-operation, 
Organization  for,  30-32 
Europe,  Council  of,  35-37 
Evanston  (Ill.),  673,  674 
Evansville  (Ind.),  587,  676 
Evenki  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 
Evere  (Belgium),  825 
Everett  (Wash.),  765 
Everton  (Brit.  Guiana),  447 
fivora  (Portugal),  1335, 1336, 1338 
Evrytania  (Greece),  1070 
Evros  (Greece),  1071 
Exeter  (U.K.),  63,  71,  72 
Exuma  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
Ezulwini  (Swaziland),  310 

Eada  N’Gourma  (Upper  Volta),  1015 
Fadhli  (Aden),  229 
Eagersta  (Sweden),  1396 
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Faliahil  (Kuwait),  1300 
Faial  Is.  (Azores),  1335 
Fairbanks  (Alaska),  644,  646 
Fairfield  (Conn.),  659 
Fairmont  (W.Va ),  768 
Faiyum  (Egypt),  1515, 1516 
Fakaofo  Is.  (Tokelau  Is.),  552 
Falcon  (Venez.),  1544,  1548 
Falkirk  (U.K.),  66 
Falkland  Is.,  451-52 
Fall  River  (Mass.),  587,  694 
Famagusta  (Cyprus),  237 
Fanning  Is.  (Line  Is.),  564 
Fao  (Iraq),  1133 
Farah  (Afghan.),  793 
Fargo  (N.D.),  730 
Faridpur  (Pakistan),  210 
Farkhad  (U.S.S.R.),  1508 
Faro  (Port.),  1335,  1336 
Faroe  Is.  (Denmark),  931,  932 
Farquhar  Is.  (Seychelles),  337 
Fars  (Iran),  1120 
Fasher,  El  (Sudan),  1379 
Fatehpur  (India),  193 
Fayetteville  (Ark.),  650 
Fayetteville  (N.C.),  727 
Fejer  (Hungary),  1097 
Felicite  Is.  (Seychelles),  336 
Feni  Is.  (New  Ireland),  530 
Ferghana  (U.S.S.R.),  1606,  1507, 
1508 

Ferihegy  (Hungary),  1103 
Fermanagh  (N.  Ireland),  120,  122 
Fernando  de  Noronha  (Brazil),  848 
Fernando  P6  Is.  (Sp.  Guinea),  1375, 
1376 

Ferrara  (Italy),  1164,  1166 
Ferrol  (Spain),  see  El  Ferrol  del 
Caudillo 

Ferryville  (Tunisia),  1424 
Fez  (Morocco),  1232,  1233,  1236, 
1237 

Fezzan  (Libya),  1209-13 
Fianarantsoa  (Madag.),  1019,  1020, 
1022 

Fielding  (N.Z.),  537 
Fife  (U.K.),  65 
Fiji,  557-61,662 
—  Indians  in,  147 
Findlay  (Ohio),  732 
Fiiiistere  (France),  979 
Finland,  967-75 
Finnmark  (Norway),  1272 


FOR 

Firan  (Egypt),  1521 
Firenze  (Italy),  see  Florence 
Flagstaff  (Arizona),  648 
Flanders  (Belgium),  825 
Flandreau  (S.D.),  749 
Flat  Is.  (Seychelles),  337 
Flin  Flon  area  (Manitoba),  408 
Flint  (Mich.),  587,  697 
Flint  Is.  (Pacific),  564 
Flintshire  (U.K.),  62 
Florence  (Italy),  1164,  1166,  1168, 
1173 

Florencia  (Colom.),  902 
Flores  (Uruguay),  1532 
Fiores  Is.  (Azores),  1335 
Flores  Is.  (Indonesia),  1112 
Florianopolis  (Brazil),  849 
Florida  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.),  566 
Florida  (U.S.A.),  665-67 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  representation,  579 

—  trade  unions,  626 
Florida  (Uruguay),  1532,  1534 
Fiorina  (Greece),  860,  1071 
Fogo  Is.  (C.  Verde  Is.),  1345 
Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.),  771 
Fonseca  Bay  (Nicar.),  1264 
Fontainebleau  (France),  984 
Fontanarossa  (Sicily),  1169 
Fontenay-aux-Roses  (France),  982 
Foochow  (China),  889,  892 
Forbes  (N.S.W.),  483 

Forest  Ixelles  (Belgium),  825 
Formosa  (Argen.),  806 
Formosa  Is.,  see  Taiwan 
Fortaleza  (Brazil),  848,  849 
Fort  Collins  (Colo),  656 
Fort  Dauphin  (Madag.),  1022 
Fort-de-France  (Martinquel,  1002, 
1003 

Fort  Dodge  (Iowa),  679 
Fort  George  G.  Meade  (Md.),  604 
Fort  Gouraud  (Mauritania),  1012 
Fort  Hare  (Cape),  257,  303 
Fort  Jameson  (Rhodesia),  292 
Fort  Johnston  (Nyasa.),  294 
Fort  Knox  (Ky.),  632 
Fort  Lamy  (Fr.  Eq.  Afr.),  1016, 
1018 

Fort  Laramie  (Wyo.),  773 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.),  666 
Fort  McPherson  (Ga.),  604 
Fort  Monroe  (Va.),  604 
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Fort  Pierre  (S.D.),  748 
Fort  Rosebery  (Rhodesia),  292 
Fort  Sam  Houston  (Texas),  604 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.),  650 
Fort  Smith  (Canada),  419 
Fort  Snelling  (Minn.),  699 
Fort  St.  George  (India),  182 
Fort  St.  John  (B.C.),  416 
Fort  Victoria  (Rhodesia),  288 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.),  587,  676 
Forth  Worth  (Texas),  586,  754,  755 
Fosu  (Ghana),  298 
Fourah  Bay  (Sierra  Leone),  353 
Fouriesburg  (O.F.S.),  304 
Fouta  Djallon  (Guinea),  1084 
France,  30,  32,  35,  37,  40,  976-96 
Francisco  Morazan  (Hond.),  1091 
Francistown  (Bechuanaland),  307 
Frankfort  (Ky.),  683 
Frankfurt-on-Main  (Germ.),  1036, 
1044, 1045, 1046, 1055 
Frankfurt/Oder  (Germ.),  1065 
Franklin  District  (Canada),  419 
Fray  Bentos  (Uruguay),  1532,  1537 
Frederick  (Md.),  691 
Frederiksberg  (Denmark),  932 
Frederiksborg  (Denmark),  932 
Fredericks  Town  (W.  Aust),  510 
Fredericton  (New  Brunswick),  370, 
398 

Frederik  Hendrik  Is.  (Neth.  New 
Guinea),  1262 

Frederiksted  (Virgin  Is.,  U.S.A.), 
783 

Fredrikstad  (Norway),  1272 
Free  Hanse  Town  (Germ.),  1053 
Freeport  (N.Y.),  723 
Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  352,  353, 
354,  355,  356 

Freiburg  (Germ.),  1037,  1047 
Freiburg  (Switz.),  see  Friboug 
Freising  (Germ.),  1049 
Fremantle  (W.  Aust),  509,  510,  512 
Fremont  (Nebraska),  710 
French  Is.  (Victoria),  492 
French  Antarctic,  1023-24 

—  Community,  976 

• —  Equat.  Africa,  990,  1016-19 

—  Guiana,  978,  997,  1005-06 

—  overseas  Departments,  997, 1002- 

06 

- Territories,  997,  1006-30 

—  Polynesia,  997,  1027-29 


GAR 

French  Somahland,  990,997,1024-25 

—  Sudan,  997, 1006-12 

—  states  under  trusteeship,  997, 

1030-32 

—  West  Africa,  988,  990,  1006-16 
Fresno  (Calif.),  587,  652 
Fribourg  (Switz),  1401,  1403,  1404, 

1405 

Friendly  Is.  (Pacific),  see  Tonga  Is. 
Friesland  (Neth.),  1246 
Friuli-Venezia  Giulia  (Italy),  1162 
1163 

Frobisher  Bay  (Canada),  419,  420 
Frunze  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1612,  1513 
Fuerteventura  Is.  (Canary  Is.),  1366 
Fujairah  (Trucial  States),  1304, 1305 
Fukien  (China),  889,  892,  894 
Fukuoka  (Japan),  1178 
Funafuti  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
663 

Funchal  (Madeira),  1335, 1336,  1337, 
1338,  1343 
Fung  (Sudan),  1381 
Fushin  (China),  894 
Fushun  (China),  894 
Futuna  Is.  (Fr.  Pacific),  1027 

Gaberones  (Bechuanaland),  307 
Gabes  (Tunisia),  1424,  1427 
Gabun  (Fr.  Eq.  Afr.),  997,  1016-18 
Gadam6s  (Tunisia),  1424 
Gadsden  (Ala.),  641 
Gafsa  (Tunisia),  1424, 1426 
Gainesville  (Fla.),  666 
Galapagos  Is.  (Ecuador),  960,  951, 
953 

Galati  (Rumania),  1352, 1353,  1356 
Galesburg  (Ill.),  674 
Galilee  (Israel),  1156 
Galle  (Ceylon),  214,  216 
Galveston  (Texas),  754 
Galway  (Irish  Rep.),  1140,  1142, 
1148 

Gambeila  (Ethiopia),  1383 
Gambia,  340,  349-51 
Gambier  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Gamu  Gofa  (Ethiopia),  963 
Gand  (Belgium),  see  Ghent 
Gander  (Nfndland.),  388,  390 
Ganda  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Kirovabad 
Ganga  Canal  (India),  194 
Gangtok  (Sikkim),  200,  201 
Gan  Is.  (Maidive  Is.),  246 
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Ganjam  (India),  186,  188 
Ganshoren  (Belgium),  826 
Gao  (Fr.  Sudan),  1011 
Gaoua  (Upper  Volta),  1012 
Gard  (France),  979,  991 
Garden  Is.  (N.S.W.),  467 
Gardez  (Afghan.),  797 
Gardner  Is.  (Bismarck  Arch.),  630 
Gardner  Is.  (Phoenix  Is.),  663, 

564 

Garfield  Heights  (Ohio),  732 
Garhwal  (India),  193 
Garian  (Libya),  1211,  1212 
Garmsar  (Iran),  1126 
Garo  Hills  (In^a),  171 
Garonne,  Haute  (France),  979 
Garraway  (Liberia),  1205 
Gartok  (Tibet),  1423 
Gary  (Ind.),  687,  676 
Garzan  (Turkey),  1436 
Gateshead  (U.K.),  63 
Gatooma  (Rhodesia),  288 
Gauhati  (India),  150, 171,  172 
Gavle  (Sweden),  1386,  1388 
Gavleborg  (Sweden),  1387 
Gaya  (India),  148,  173,  174 
Gayyarah  (Iraq),  1134 
Gaza  (Egypt),  1187,  1515 
Gaza  (Mofambique),  1348 
Gaziantep  (Turkey),  1430 
Gbanga  (Liberia),  1205,  1207 
Gdansk  (Poland),  1326,  1327,  1331, 
1332 

Gdynia  (Poland),  1326,  1331,  1333 
Gebel  Aulia  (Egypt),  1620 
Gedaref  (Sudan),  1382 
Gedetarbo  (Liberia),  1208 
Geelong  (Victoria),  493,  497 
Geirfuglaaker  Is.  (Iceland),  1104 
Gela  (Sicily),  1169 
Gelderland  (Neth.),  1246 
Geleen  (Neth.),  1247 
Gelsenkirchen  (Germ.),  1036 
Gemas  (Malaya),  224 
Gembloux  (Belgium),  826 
Gemsah  (Egypt),  1521 
General  Machado  (Angola),  1347 
Geneva  or  Genf  (Switz.),  1401,  1403, 
1404,  1405,  1411 
Genk  (Belgium),  825 
Genoa  or  Genova  (Italy),  1164, 1166, 
1167,  1171,  1173 
George  (Cape),  269 


ais 

Georgetown  (Brit.  Guiana),  445, 447, 
448 

Georgetown  (Cayman  Is.),  427, 

428 

Georgetown  (Gambia),  350,  351 
Georgetown  (St.  Vincent),  437 
Georgia  (U.S.A.),  668-70 
• —  area  and  poulation,  583 

—  cotton,  614 

—  representation,  579 

—  tobacco,  614 

—  trade  unions,  626 
Georgia  (U.S.S.R.),  1487-91 

- —  area  and  population,  1446 
Gera  (Germ.),  1065 
Geraldton  (W.  Aust.),  513 
Germany,  30,  34,  35,  37,  1033-68 

—  Democratic  Rep.,  1064^68 

—  Federal  Rep.,  1033-64 

- Lander,  1046-64 

Germiston  (Transvaal),  256,  273 
Gerona  (Spain),  1366 

Gerpir  (Iceland),  1104 
Gers  (France),  979 
Geryville  (Algeria),  998 
Ghadames  (Libya),  1209,  1211 
Ghana, 296-302 
Gharbiya  (Eg}rpt),  1516 
Ghardaka  (Egypt),  1521 
Gharzaut  Is.  (Aden),  229 
Ghat  (Libya),  1209,  1211 
Ghawar  (Saudi  Arabia),  1361 
Ghazni  (Afghan),  793,  796 
Gheil  ba  Wazir  (Aden),  229 
Ghent  (Belgium),  825,  826 
Ghund  (India),  198 
Giadinh  (Vietnam),  1553 
Gia-Lam  (Vietnam),  1519 
Gibraltar,  135-36 
Gieben  (Germ.),  1055 
Gifu  (Japan),  1178 
Gijon  (Spain),  1366 
Gilan  (Iran),  1119 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.  (Pacific),  562- 
65 

Gilgil  (Kenya),  314 
Gilgit  (India),  177 
Gillingham  (U.K.),  63 
Giresun  (Turkey),  1430,  1435 
Girga  (Egypt),  1515,  1520 
Girishk  (Afghan.),  793 
Gironde  (France),  979 
Gisborne  (N.Z.),  535 
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Gissar  (U.S.S.R.),  1510 
Giurgiu  (Rumania),  1357 
Giza  (Egypt),  1515,  1516 
Gizo  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.),  565 
Gjinokaster  (Albania),  see  Agyro- 
castro 

Glace  Bay  (Nova  Scotia),  394 
Glacier  Bay  (Alaska),  643 
Gladstone  (Queensland),  600 
Glamorganshire  (U.K.),  62 
Glams  or  Glaris  (Switz.),  1401,  1403 
Glasgow  (U.K.),  65,  66,  70,  72,  116, 
130 

Glendale  (Calif.),  652 
Glens  Palls  (N.Y.),  723 
Glenville  (W.Va.),  768 
GLLwice  (Poland),  1326,  1327 
Gloucester  (U.K.),  63 
Gloucester  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Gloucestershire  (U.K.),  61 
Gloversville  (N.Y.),  723 
Goa  (Port.  India),  1336,  1349 
Gobabis  (S.  W.  Afr.),  280 
Goedgegun  (Swaziland),  310 
Gogola  (Port.  India),  1349 
Goiania  (Brazil),  849 
Goias  (Brazil),  848,  849,  854 
Gojjam  (Ethiopia),  961,  963 
Gokteik  (Burma),  871 
Gok-Tepe  (U.S.S.R.),  1504 
Golciik  (Turkey),  1434 
Gold  Coast,  see  Ghana 
Gold,  product  of: 

- —  Afghanistan,  795 
■ —  Argentina,  811 

—  Australia,  468,  469 

- -  N.S.W.,  488 

- N.  Terr.,  625 

- Queensland,  502 

—  • —  Tasmania,  621 

- Victoria,  496 

- W.  Aust.,  616 

—  Beohuanaland,  306 

—  Belgian  Congo,  835 

—  Bolivia,  844 

—  Brazil,  854 

—  Bulgaria,  864 

—  Burma,  870 

■ —  Canada,  375 

- Manitoba,  408 

- - N.W.  Terr.,  419 

- -  Nova  Scotia,  396 

- —  • —  Ontario,  405 
3  F 


GOL 

Gold,  product  of: 

—  Canada,  Quebec,  402 

- Saskatchewan,  410 

- Yukon,  417 

—  Chile,  882 

—  China,  894 

—  Colombia,  905 

—  Costa  Rica,  912 

—  Cuba,  918 

—  Dominican  Republic,  946 

—  Egypt,  1521 

—  El  Salvador,  958 

—  Ethiopia,  964,  965 

—  Fiji,  660 

—  Fr.  Equat.  Africa,  1017 

—  Ghana,  300 

—  Guiana  (Brit.),  446,  447 

• —  Guiana  (Fr.),  1105,  1106 

—  Honduras,  1093 

—  India,  161 

—  Ivory  Coast,  1013 

—  Kenya,  319 

—  Korea,  1192 

—  Liberia,  1206 

—  Madagascar,  1021 

—  Mexico,  1226 

—  New  Caledonia,  1026 

—  New  Guinea,  628,  629 

—  New  Zealand,  546 

—  Nicaragua,  1267 

—  Nigeria,  345 
— •  Papua,  527 

—  Peru,  1311 

—  Philippines,  1320,  1321 

—  Portugal,  1340 

—  Rhodesia,  285,  291,  293 

—  Sarawak,  234 

—  Sierra  Leone,  354 

—  S.  Africa,  263,  264,  265,  277 

—  Sudan,  The,  1381 

—  Surinam,  1258 

—  Swaziland,  310 

—  Sweden,  1395, 1397 

—  Taiwan,  899 

—  Tanganyika,  324 

—  Thailand,  1417 

—  Uganda,  328 

—  Upper  Volta,  1014 

—  U.S.A.,  615,620 

- Alaska,  645 

- Arizona,  649 

- California,  654 

- Colorado,  658 
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Gold,  product  of: 

—  U.S.A.,  Idaho,  672 
- Montana,  709 

—  —  Nevada,  713 

- Oregon,  740 

- S.  Dakota,  750 

- Tennessee,  753 

- Utah,  759 

- —  • —  Washington,  767 

—  U.S.S.R.,  1460 

- Georgia,  1489 

- R.S.F.S.R.,  1470 

—  —  Siberia,  1479 
- Yakutsk,  1478 

—  Venezuela,  1648 

—  Vietnam,  1555 

• —  Yugoslavia,  1666 
Golden  (Colo),  656 
Golfito  (Costa  Rica),  910,  913 
Gollel  (Swaziland),  310 
Golodny  (U.S.S.R.),  1502 
Golok  (Tibet),  1421 
Gomal  (Pakistan),  796 
Gomel  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1483,  1484 
Gomera  Is.  (Canary  Is.),  1366 
Gonaives  (Haiti),  1086 
Gondar  (Ethiopia),  961, 962, 965 
Goose  (Nfndlnd.),  388,  390 
Goose  Bay  (Labrador),  391 
Gorakhpur  (India),  160,  164,  192, 
193 

Goree  (Senegal),  1010 
Gorey  (Channel  Is.),  133 
Gorgan  (Iran),  1119 
Gorgol  (Mauritania),  1012 
Gori  (U.S.S.R.),  1488 
Gorky  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1449,  1460, 
1465, 1470 

Gorlitz  (Germ.),  1065 
Gorlovka  (U.S.S.R.),  1446 
Gorna  Dzhumaya  (Bulgaria),  860 
Gorna  Oryahovitsa  (Bulgaria),  860, 
865 

Gorno-Altai  Aut.  Region  (U.S.S.R.), 
1470, 1478 

Gorno-Badakshan  Aut.  Region 
(U.S.S.R.),  1509 

Goteborg  (Sweden),  1386,  1387, 
1388,  1395, 1397, 1400 
Gothenburg  (Sweden),  1394 
Gotland  (Sweden),  1387,  1394 
Gottingen  (Germ.),  1057 
Gottwaldov  (Czech.),  924 


GRB 

Gouda  (Neth.),  1247 
Gough  Is.  (Atlantic),  358 
Goulburn  (N.S.W.),  483 
Goure  (Niger),  1016 
Governors  Is.  (N.Y.),  604 
Gozen  (Switz.),  1408 
Gozo  Is.  (Malta),  137,  139 
Gracias  a  Dios  (Hond.),  1091 
Graciosa  Is.  (Azores),  1335 
Graciosa  Is.  (Canary  Is.),  1366 
Grafton  (N.S.W.),  483 
Graham  Land  (S.  Atlantic),  451 
Grahamstown  (Cape),  257,  269 
Granada  (Nicar.),  1264, 1265, 1268 
Granada  (Spain),  1366,  1367,  1369, 
1375 

Gran  Canaria  Is.  (Canary  Is.), 
1366 

Grand  Bahama  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
Grand  Bassa  (Liberia),  1205 
Grand  Bassam  (Ivory  Coast),  1013 
Grand  Caicos  Is.  (W.  Indies),  428 
Grand  Cayman  Is.  (W.  Indies),  427, 
428 

Grand  Cess  (Liberia),  1205 
Grand  Falls  (Nfndlnd.),  388,  389, 
391 

Grand  Forks  (N.D.),  730 
Grand  Island  (Nebraska),  710 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.),  656 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.),  587,  697 
Grand  Teton  Nat.  Park  (Wyo.), 
773 

Grand  Turk  Is.  (W.  Indies),  428 
Grande  Comore  Is.  (Comoro  Is.), 
1022, 1023 

Grande-Terre  (Guadeloupe),  1003 
Granite  City  (Ill.),  673 
Grao-Mogol  (Brazil),  854 
Graubiinden  (Switz.),  1401,  1403, 
1404 

’s  Gravenhage  (Neth.),  1247 
Graz  (Austria),  817,  818,  820 
Great  Britain,  30,  32,  35,  39,  40,  42, 
49-135 

—  abdication  act,  50 

—  agriculture,  102 

—  air  force,  100 

—  area  and  population,  60-67 

—  army,  95 

— ■  assistance,  unemployment,  83 

—  aviation,  civil,  115 

—  bank  of  England,  118 
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Great  Britain,  banking  and  credit, 
118 

—  benefits,  sickness,  etc.,  83 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  67 

—  blast  furnaces,  106 

—  boroughs,  57,  61-66 

—  British  Council,  76 

—  budgets,  88-91 

—  cabinet,  55,  56 

—  canals,  113 

—  census  of,  60-66 

—  churches,  68-7 1 

—  cities  and  boroughs,  62-65 

—  civil  list,  50 

—  coal,  104 

—  coinage,  117 

—  colonial  office,  51,  52 

—  colonies  {see  under  names) 

—  commerce,  108 

—  commons,  house  of,  53 

—  commonwealth  relations  office,  51 

—  communications,  113 

—  constitution  and  government,  53 

—  countries,  adminstrative,  61 

—  county  boroughs,  61 

—  county  councils,  57 

—  criminal  statistics,  82 

—  crops,  102,  103 

—  cultivation,  102 

—  customs,  88,  89,  91 

—  debt,  national,  93 

—  defence  {see  also  army,  navy,  and 

air  force),  95 

—  district  councils,  58 

—  divorces,  67 

—  education,  71 
- minister  of,  66 

—  electorate,  54 

—  electricity,  104 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  67, 

68 

—  estate  duties,  89,  91 

—  excess  profits  tax,  89,  92 

—  excise,  89,  91 

—  exports,  106-13 

—  finance  {see  also  banking),  88 

—  fisheries,  103 

—  franchise,  54 

—  gas,  104 

—  govt.,  imperial  and  central,  53 

—  govt.,  local,  57 

—  health,  insurance,  national,  83 

—  health,  minister  of,  66 


GEE 

Great  Britain,  highways,  114,  116 
■ —  house  of  commons,  63 

—  house  of  lords,  63,  78,  80 

—  illegitimacy,  67 

—  imports,  106-13 

—  income  tax,  89,  91 

—  industries,  106 

—  insurance,  national,  56,  83-87,  90 

—  iron,  105 

—  justice,  administration  of,  78 

—  labour  and  employment,  107 

—  land  distribution,  102 

—  languages,  60 

—  law  officers,  56 

—  livestock,  103 

—  London,  67,  58,  61,  64,  65,  69,  71, 

72,  78,  79,  96,  114,  116,  116, 
118,  130,  132 

—  lords,  house  of,  53,  78,  80 

—  members  of  parliament,  63 

—  mining  and  metals,  104,  105 

—  ministries,  55-57 

—  mint,  117 

—  money  and  bankhig,  116 

—  motor  vehicle  duties,  89 

—  municipal  corporations,  58 

—  national  assistance,  87,  90 

—  national  debt,  93 

—  national  insurance,  83-87,  90 
- minister  of,  56 

—  navy,  97 

—  opposition  leaders,  57 

—  parishes,  69 

—  parliament,  63-55 

—  pensions,  83 — 86 

—  • —  minister  of,  56 

—  police  force,  68 

—  political  parties,  67 

—  population,  60-67 

- density,  61 

- in  industry,  107 

- towns,  62-66 

—  postal  statistics,  116 

—  post  office  savings  bank,  119 

—  power,  water,  gas,  and  electricity, 

104 

—  privy  council,  53 

—  production  and  industry,  102- 

07 

■ —  profits  tax,  89,  92 

—  queen,  49 

—  railways,  114 

■ —  redistribution  of  seats  act,  64 
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Great  Britain,  religion,  68 
• —  representation  of  the  people  act 
(1949),  54 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  88 

—  royal  family,  49 

—  savings  banks,  118 
— ■  schools,  72-76 

—  shipping,  113 

—  steel,  105 

— •  surtax,  89,  91,  92 

—  taxation,  91 
- local,  94 

— •  telegraphs,  116 
• —  telephones,  116 

—  towns,  62-66 

—  trade  disputes,  108 

—  trade  imions,  107 

—  transport,  minister  of,  56 
- road,  115 

—  unemployment  benefits,  83 

—  universities,  71,  72 

—  urban  district  councils,  58 

—  war  pensions,  86 

—  welfare,  87,  88 

—  Westminster,  Statute  of,  51 

—  widows’,  orphans’  and  old  age 

pensions,  84 

Great  Falls  (Montana),  707 
Great  Inagua  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
Great  Yarmouth  (U.K.),  63 
Greece,  30,  34,  35,  1069-78 
Greeley  (Colo.),  656 
Green  Airport  (Rhode  Is.),  745 
Green  Bay  (Wis.),  771 
Greenburgh  (N.Y.),  723 
Greencastle  (Ind.),  676 
Green  Is.  (New  Ireland),  530 
Greenland,  931,  932,  940—41 
Greenock  (U.K.),  66 
Greensboro  (N.C.),  727,  728 
Greenville  (Liberia),  1206 
Greenville  (Miss.),  702 
Greenville  (S.C.),  746 
Greenwich  (Conn.),  659 
Grenada  (W.  Indies),  420,  421,  435- 
36 

Grenadines  (W.  Indies),  435-37 
Grenoble  (France),  980,  983 
Grignon  (France),  984 
Grigoriopol  (U.S.8.R.),  1493 
Grimsby  (U.K.),  63 
Grimshaw  (Alberta),  380,  420 
Grinnell  (Iowa),  679 


GUI 

Grisons  (Switz.),  see  Graubdunden 
Grodno  (U.S.S.R.),  1483,  1484,  1485 
Groningen  (Neth.),  1246,  1247,  1248 
Grootfontein  (S.W.  Afr.),  278,  280 
Grosseto  (Italy),  1168 
Grozny  (U.S.S.R.),  1446, 1460, 1473, 
1486 

Guabito  (Pan.),  1288 
Guadalajara  (Mexico),  1220,  1221, 
1228 

Guadalajara  (Spain),  1366 
Guadalcanal  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.), 
565,  666 

Guadeloupe  (Fr.),  978,  997,  1003- 
04 

Guahan,  see  Guam 
Guiara  (Para.),  1292 
Guaira,  La  (Venez.),  1549 
Guajira,  La  (Colom.),  902 
Guam  Is.  (Mariana  Is.),  785-86 
■ —  area  and  population,  585 

—  justice,  595 

—  legislature,  582 
Guanacaste  (Costa  Rica),  910 
Guanajuato  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Guanare  (Venez.),  1544 

Guano  Is.  (W.  Indies),  428 
Guanta  (Venez.),  1551 
Guantanamo  (Cuba),  916 
Guapore  (Brazil),  see  Rondonia 
Guaqui  (Bolivia),  845 
Guaranda  (Ecuador),  950 
Guarda  (Portugal),  1336,  1336 
Guarico  (Venez.),  1544,  1548 
Guatemala,  1078-83 

—  city,  959,  1079,  1082 
Guayaquil  (Ecuador),  907,  950,  951, 

954,  956 

Guayas  (Ecuador),  950 
Guaj'^mas  (Mexico),  1228 
Gudanta  (U.S.S.R.),  1490 
Gudu  barrage  (Pakistan),  209 
Guelph  (Ontario),  405 
Guernsey  (Channel  Is.),  66, 131,  132, 
134-35 

Guerrero  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Guiana,  British,  444-48 
■ —  Indians  in,  147 

—  U.S.A.  base,  606 

Guiana,  French,  978,  997,  1002, 
1005-06 

Guiana,  Neth.,  see  Siuinam 
Guidimaka  (Mauritania),  1012 
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Guildford  (W.  Aust.),  613 
Guimaraes  (Portugal),  1337 
Guinea,  296,  976,  1006,  1007,  1008, 
1009, 1084-85 

Guinea,  Portuguese,  1336,  1338, 
1344,  1345-46 

Guinea,  Spanish,  1375,  1376-77 
Guinguineo  (Senegal),  1010 
Guipuzcoa  (Spain),  1366 
Gujarat  (India),  150,  175 
Gujranwala  (Pakistan),  203 
Gulbarga  (India),  169,  184 
Gul  Behar  (Afghan.),  795 
Gulfport  (Miss.),  702 
Gulripsha  (U.S.S.R.),  1490 
Giimusane  (Turkey),  1430 
Guna  (India),  181 
Gunnison  (Colo.),  656 
Guntur  (India),  169 
Guriev  (U.S.S.R.),  1460,  1501,  1503 
Gusau  (Nigeria),  347 
Gustavsberg  (Sweden),  1396 
Guyane,  see  Guiana  (Fr.) 

Gwadur  (Pakistan),  1239 
Gwalior  (India),  145,  148,  180,  181 
Gwelo  (Rhodesia),  284,  288 
Gyantse  (Tibet),  1423 
Gympie  (Queensland),  500 
Gy  or  (Hungary),  1097 
Gyor-Sopron  (Hungary),  1097 

Haad  Yai  (Malaya),  1418 
Ha’apai  Is.  (Tonga  Is.),  568 
Haarlem  Is.  (Neth.),  1247 
Haarlemmermeer  (Neth.),  1247 
Habana,  see  Havana 
Habarovsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1465, 
1479 

Haddington  (U.K.),  65 
Haderslev  (Denmark),  933 
Hadhramaut  (Aden),  228 
Hafiiarfjordur  (Iceland),  1106 
Hagen  (Germ.),  1037 
Hagerstown  (Md.),  691 
Hague,  The  (Neth.),  1244 
Haifa  (Israel),  1152,  1154,  1155, 
1156,  1158,  1160,  1201 
Hail  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360,  1362 
Hainan  (China),  886 
Hainaut  (Belgium),  825 
Haiphong  (Vietnam),  1556,  1557, 
1558,  1559 
Haiti,  1085-90 


HAK 

Haiya  (Sudan),  1382 
Hajar  (Muscat),  1240 
Hajdu-Bihar  (Hungary),  1097 
Hakkari  (Turkey),  1430 
Hakodate  (Japan),  1178 
Haifa  (Sudan),  1379 
Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  364,  368,  370, 
380,  394 

Halifax  (U.K.),  63 
Halland  (Sweden),  1387 
Hallaniyah  Is.  (Aden),  229 
Halle  (Germ.),  1065 
Halmstad  (Sweden),  1388 
Halsingborg  (Sweden),  1386,  1388, 
1400 

Hama  (Sjnia),  1526,  1530 
Hamadan  (Iran),  1119,  1120,  1123 
Hamamatsu  (Japan),  1178 
Hamar  (Norway),  1272 
Hamburg  (Germ.),  1046,  1053-55 

—  agriculture,  1041 

—  area  and  population,  1036 

—  constitution,  1034 

—  education,  1037 
Hamden  (Conn.)  659 
Hame  (Finland),  968 
Hameenlinna  (Finland),  969,  974 
Hami  (China),  896 

Hamilton  (Bermuda),  442 
Hamilton  (N.Y.),  724 
Ha.milton  (N.Z.),  535 
Hamilton  (Ohio),  732 
Hamilton  (Ontario),  364,  368,  405 
Hamilton  (U.K.),  66 
Hamilton  (Victoria),  493,  497 
Hamina  (Finland),  976 
Hamirpur  (India),  193 
Hammam-Lif  (Tunisia),  1424 
Hammond  (Ind.),  676 
Hampden-Sidney  (Va.),  763 
Hampshire  (U.K.),  61 
Hampstead  (New  Brunswick),  399 
Hamtramck  (Mich.),  697 
Hangchow  (China),  889 
Hankow  (China),  894 
Hannibal  (Mo.),  705 
Hanoi  (Vietnam),  896,  1552,  1556, 
1558,  1559 

Hanover  (Germ.),  1036,  1038,  1046, 
1056,  1057 

Hanover  (Jamaica),  425 
Hanover  (N.H.),  715 
Hanyang  (China),  893 
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Haradh  (Saudi  Arabia),  1362 
Harar  (Ethiopia),  961,  962,  963,  964, 
966 

Harar  Meda  (Ethiopia),  964 
Harbel  (Liberia),  1208 
Harbin  (China),  889,  890,  895,  896 
Harbour  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
Hargeisa  (Somaliland),  339,  340,  965 
Harnai  (Pakistan),  209 
Hamosand  (Sweden),  1394 
Harper  (Liberia),  1205,  1208 
Harrisburg  (Pa.),  741 
Harrow  (U.K.),  63,  74 
Hartford  (Conn.),  687,  659,  660 
Harvard  University  (Mass.),  694 
Harz  Hist.  (Germ.),  1042 
Hasa  (Saudi  Arabia),  1303 
Haskiyah  Is.  (Aden),  229 
Haskovo  (Bulgaria),  860 
Hassan  (India),  185 
Hasselt  (Belgium),  825 
Hassetche  (Syria),  1626 
Hassi  Messaoud  (Algeria),  1000 
Hastings  (Nebraska),  710 
Hastings  (N.Z.),  635 
Hastings  (U.K.),  63 
Hatay  (Turkey),  1430 
Hatches  Creek  (N.  Aust.),  625 
Hatillo  (Dom.  Rep.),  946 
Hattiesburg  (Miss.),  702,  703 
Haugesund  (Norway),  1272 
Havana  (Cuba),  915,  916,  917,  919, 
920,  921 

Haverford  (Pa.),  741,  742 
Havelock  (New  Brunswick),  399 
Havre,  Le  (France),  980,  992,  996 
Havre  St.  Pierre  (Quebec),  402 
Hawaii,  776-79 

—  area  and  population,  585 

—  education,  694 

—  justice,  596 

— ■  legislature,  582 

—  mining,  615 

—  national  guard,  605 

—  representation,  579 

—  social  welfare,  598 
— ■  statistics,  vital,  587 

—  trade  unions,  626 
Hawar  Is.  (Bahrain),  1301 
Hawke’s  Bay  (N.Z.),  635 
Haydarpasa  (Turkey),  1438 

Hay  River  (Canada),  380,  419,  420 
Hays  (Kansas),  682 


HBT 

Hazara  (Pakistan),  210 
Hazaribagh  (India),  174 
Heard  Is.  (Aust.),  453,  477 
Hebron  (Jordan),  1187,  1188 
Hebron  (Labrador),  391 
Hedmark  (Norway),  1272 
Heemstede  (Neth.),  1247 
Heerenveen  (Neth.),  1247 
Heerlen  (Neth.),  1247 
Hegoumenitsa  (Greece),  1071 
Heidelberg  (Germ.),  1037,  1047 
Heilungkiang  (China),  889,  893 
Hejaz  (Saudi  Arabia),  1359-63 
Helder,  Hen  (Neth.),  1247,  1250 
Helena  (Montana),  707 
Heletz  (Israel),  1157 
Helium  gas  (Texas),  756 
Helmond  (Neth.),  1247 
Helsinki  or  Helsingfors  (Finland), 
969,  970,  971,  974,  975 
Hempstead  (N.Y.),  723 
Hempstead  North  (N.Y.),  723 
Hemso  (Sweden),  1394 
Henderson  Is.  (Pitcairn),  570 
Hengelo  (Neth.),  1247,  1252 
Hengyang  (China),  895 
Henlow  (U.K.),  101 
Henzada  (Burma),  871 
Heraklion  (Greece),  1071,  1078 
Herat  (Afghan.),  793,  794,  795,  796, 
797 

Herault  (France),  979,  991 
Heredia  (Costa  Rica),  910 
Herefordshire  (U.K.),  61 
Herm  (Channel  Is.),  66,  132 
Hermannstadt  (Rumania),  see  Sibiu 
H.M.S.  Atlantic  Isle,  358 
Hermit  Is.  (Bismarck  Arch.),  530 
Hermosillo  (Mexico),  1220 
Hermoupolis  (Greece),  1071 
Hemandarias  (Para.),  1293 
Heme  (Germ.),  1037 
Herrera  (Pan.),  1285 
Herstal  (Belgium),  825 
Hertfordshire  (U.K.),  61 
’s  Hertogenbosch  (Neth.),  1247 
Herznach  (Switz.),  1408 
Hesse  (Germ.),  1055 
Hessen  (Germ.),  1055-56 

—  agriculture,  1041 

— ■  area  and  population,  1036 

—  constitution,  1034 
Heves  (Hungary),  1097 
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Heysham  (U.K.),  130 
Hialeah  (Fla.),  666 
Hidalgo  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Hiddls.  (Bahraui),  1302 
Hiep  Hoa  (Vietnam),  1555 
Hierro  Is.  (Canary  Is.)  1366 
Highland  Park  (Mich.),  697 
High  Point  (N.C.),  727 
Higuey  (Horn.  Rep.),  947 
Hhla  (Iraq),  1130,  1135 
Hillsgrove  (Rhode  Is.),  745 
Hilo  (Hawaii),  777 
Hilversum  (Neth.),  1247 
Himachal  Pradesh  (India),  168,  189, 
198 

—  area  and  population,  147 
— ■  cultivation,  158 

—  govt.,  1446 

—  justice,  152 

—  opium,  159 

—  police,  152 

—  representation,  142 

—  tea,  160 

Himeji  (Japan),  1178 
Hindubagh  (Pakistan),  209 
Hiran  (It.  Somalia),  1174 
Hiroshima  (Japan),  1176,  1178 
Hispaniola,  see  Dom.  Rep.  and 
Haiti 

Hiswa  (Aden),  225 
Hivaoa  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Hjalmaren,  Lake  (Sweden),  1387 
Hjorring  (Denmark),  933 
Hlatikulu  (Swaziland),  310 
Hluti  (Swaziland),  310 
Ho  (Ghana),  298 

Hobart  (Tasmania),  458,  466,  518, 
519,  521 

Hoboken  (Belgium),  825 
Hoboken  (N.J.),  717 
Hodeida  (Yemen),  1560 
Hodh  (Mauritania),  1012 
Hodmezovasarhely  (Hungary),  1097 
Hofei  (China),  889 
Hofrat  En  Nahas  (Sudan),  1381 
Hofuf  (Saudi  Arabia),  1362 
Hoggar  (Niger),  1016 
Hohenheim  (Germ.),  1038,  1047 
Hohoe  (Ghana),  298 
Hokkaido  Is.  (Japan),  1177,  1178, 
1180 

Holbsek  (Denmark),  932 
Holguin  (Cuba),  917 


HTJA 

I  Holice  (Czech.),  928 
Holland,  North  (Neth.),  1246 
Holland,  South  (Neth.),  1245,  1246 
Holland  (U.K.),  61 
Hollandia  (NetL  N.  Guinea),  1262 
Holletta  (Ethiopia),  964 
Holyoke  (Mass.),  694 
Home  Is.  (Cocos  Is.),  478 
Homs  (Syria),  1202,  1526,  1530 
Homs-Kussabat  (Libya),  1210, 1212, 
1213 

Honan  (China),  889,  890 
Honduras,  1091-95 
Honduras,  British,  448-450,  1079 
Hong  Kong,  241-46 
Honiara  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.),  562, 
566 

Honolulu  (Hawaii),  634,  777,  778, 
779 

Honshu  Is.  (Japan),  1177,  1180, 
1181 

Hoogeveen  (Neth.)  1247 
Hope  Is.  (Svalbard),  1281 
Hopedale  (Labrador),  391 
Hopei  (China),  889,  890,  893,  894 
Hordaland  (Norway),  1272 
Hornchurch  (U.K.),  63 
Horqueta  (Para.),  1298 
Horsburgh  Is.  (Cocos  Is.),  478 
Horsens  (Denmark),  933 
Horsham  (Victoria),  493 
Horta  (Azores),  1335 
Horten  (Norway),  1272 
Hoshiarpur  (India),  189 
Hospitalet  (Spain),  1366 
Hot  Springs  (Ark.),  650 
Houghton  (Mich.),  697 
Hounslow  (U.K.),  96 
Houston  (Texas),  586,  634,  754,  755, 
757 

—  Ship  Canal  (Texas),  757 
Hove  (U.K.),  63 
Howland  Is.  (Pacific),  685 
Howrah  (India),  148 
Hradec  &alove  (Czech.),  923,  924 
Hrubieszow  (Poland),  1325 
Hsingan  (China),  890 
Hsuchow  (China),  896 
Huachipato  (Chile),  883 
Huahine  Is.  (Fr.  Poljuiesia),  1028 
Huainan  (Chma),  894 
Huambo  (Angola),  1346 
Huancavelica  (Peru),  1307 
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Huancayo  (Peru),  1307 
Huanillos  Is.  (Peru),  1312 
Huanuco  (Peru),  1307,  1313 
Huaraz  (Peru),  1307 
Huddersfield  (U.K.),  63 
Hudson  Bay  (Canada),  418 
Hue  (Vietnam),  1553,  1556 
Huehuetenango  (Guat.),  1079 
Huelva  (Spain),  1366 
Huesca  (Spain),  1366 
Hufuf  (Saudi  Arabia) ,  1360 
Hubehot  (China),  890 
Hui  (China),  889 
Huleh  (Israel),  1157 
Huila  (Colom.),  902 
Hull  (Quebec),  400 
Hull  (U.K.),  71 

Hull  Is.  (Phoenix  Is.),  563,  564 
Hume  (Victoria),  497 
Humphrey  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550 
Humpty  Doo  (N.  Aust.),  524 
Huna  (China),  890 
Hunan  (China),  889,  894 
Hunedoara  (Rumania),  1352 
Hungary,  1095-104 
Hungnam  (Korea),  1193 
Hungry  Steppe  (U.S.S.R.),  1601, 
1507 

Huni  Valley  (Ghana),  300 
Huntingdonshire  (U.K.),  61 
Huntington  (N.Y.),  723 
Huntington  (W.  Va.),  768 
Huon  Is.  (New  Caledonia),  1027 
Hupei  (China),  889 
Huron  (S.D.),  749 
Hiisavik  (Iceland),  1106 
Husn  Murad  (Aden),  228 
Hutchinson  (Kansas),  681 
Hutt  (N.Z.),  535 

Hyderabad  (India),  169-70, 175,  184 
• —  area  and  population,  147 
• — ■  city,  148,  156,  166,  168,  169,  186 

—  cultivation,  158 
■ — •  forests,  159 

—  govt.,  146 

Hyderabad  (Pakistan),  203,  208 

Iasi  (Rumania),  1352,  1353,  1364 

Ibadan  (Nigeria),  343,  344,  345,  347 

Ibague  (Colom.),  902 

Ibarra  (Ecuador),  951 

Ibb  (Yemen),  1560 

Iberian  Pen.  (Portugal),  1336 


END 

Ibicui  (Para.),  1296 
Ica  (Peru),  1307 
Icel  (Turkey),  1430 
Iceland,  30,  32,  35,  1104-10 
Idaho  (U.S.A.),  670-72 

—  area  and  population,  583 
■ —  metals,  precious,  615 

—  representation,  579 

—  wheat,  613 

Idaho  Falls  (Idaho),  671 

Idvel  (U.S.S.R.),  1462 

Ife  (Nigeria),  343 

Ifni  (Sp.  Afr.),  1233,  1375,  1376 

Ifunda  (Tanganyika),  322 

Igarka  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1467 

Iglesias  (Italy),  1168 

Iguazu  (Para.),  1298 

Ijsselmeer  (Neth.),  1246,  1247 

Ilesha  (Nigeria),  344 

lies  sous  le  Vent  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 

Iletsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1603 

Ilford  (U.K.),  63 

Ilha  do  Sal  (C.  Verde  Is.),  1345 

Ille-et-Vilaine  (France),  979 

Illinois  (U.S.A.),  672-76 

■ —  area  and  population,  583 

—  iron,  618 

• — •  representation,  579 
■ —  wheat,  613 
Iloilo  (Philipp.),  1317,  1323 
Ilopango  (El  Salv.),  959 
Ilorin  (Nigeria),  347 
Imad  (Aden),  225 
Imathia  (Greece),  1071 
Imbaba  (Egj'pt),  1516 
Imbabura  (Ecuador),  951 
Imbros  Is.  (Turkey),  1430 
Imeretia  (U.S.S.R.),  1489 
Imphal  (India),  199 
Inaccessible  Is.  (Atlantic),  358 
Inchiri  (Mauritania),  1012 
Inchon  (Korea),  1191 
Indenie  (Ivory  Coast),  1013 
Independence  (Mo.),  705 
Independencia  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
India,  140-201 

—  agriculture,  156 

—  air  force,  155 

—  area  and  population,  146 

—  army,  154 

—  aviation,  civil,  165 

—  banks,  166 

—  births  and  deaths,  147 
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India,  calendar,  167 

—  census,  147 

—  Christian  religion,  148 

—  cinemas,  161 

—  coalmining,  employment,  161 

—  commerce,  162 

—  communications,  164 

—  companies,  160 

—  constitution,  140 

—  co-operative  societies,  161 

—  council  of  ministers,  143 

—  council  of  states,  142 

—  crops,  acreage,  157 

—  currency,  166 

—  debt,  153 

—  defence,  153 

—  diplomatic  reps.,  144 

—  education,  148 

—  electricity  and  power,  160 

—  expenditure,  153 

—  exports,  162 

—  factories,  160 

—  finance,  152 

—  forests,  159 

—  govt.,  143 
— ■  —  local,  146 
- states,  145 

—  house  of  the  people,  142 

—  imports,  162 

—  industry,  159 

—  irrigation,  159 

—  justice  and  crime,  152 

—  land  cultivation,  158 

- revenue,  157 

- tenure,  157 

—  languages,  143 

—  literacy,  148 
— •  livestock,  157 

—  mining,  161 

—  ministers,  143 

—  mints,  166 

—  money,  166 

—  navy,  154 

—  newspapers,  151 

—  opium,  159 

—  parliament,  142 

—  police,  152 

—  population,  146 

—  post,  165 

— •  —  office  savings  banks,  167 

—  president,  143 
— ■  production,  156 

—  protectorate,  200 


IQTJ 

India,  railways,  164 

—  religions,  148 
• —  revenue,  153 
- states,  153 

—  roads,  165 

—  shipping,  164 

—  states  and  territories,  168 

—  tea,  157,  160 

—  telegraphs  and  telephones,  165 

—  weights  and  measures,  167 

—  wool,  160 

India  (Port.),  1336,  1338,  1344,  1349 
Indian  reservations.  Red,  see  separate 
states  of  U.8.A. 

Indiana  (U.S.A.),  675-78 

—  area  and  population,  683 

—  iron,  618 

—  representation,  579 

—  wheat,  613 

Indianapolis  (Ind.),  586,  675,  676 
Indians  in  Commonwealth,  147 
Indians  (U.S.A.),  see  states 
Indonesia,  Republic  of,  1110-18 
Indore  (India),  145,  148,  180,  181 
Indre  (Prance),  979 
Indre-et-Loire  (France),  979 
Inglewood  (Calif.),  652 
Ingoy  (Norway),  1281 
Ingwavuma  (Swaziland),  310 
Inhambane  (Mo9ambique),  1348 
Inini  (Fr.  Guiana),  1005,  1006 
Innsbruck  (Austria),  817,  820,  821 
Insein  (Burma),  868 
Insterburg  (U.S.S.R.),  1442 
Institute  (W.  Va.),  768 
Insurance,  Life,  World,  xxvi 
Inter.  Co-oper.  Admin.,  27-28 
Intibuca  (Hond.),  1091 
Invercargill  (N.Z.),  635 
Inverell  (N.S.W.),  483 
Inverness  (U.K.),  65 
Ionian  Is.  (Greece),  1070 
Iowa  (U.S.A.),  678-80 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  representation,  579 

—  trade  unions,  626 
Iowa  City  (Iowa),  679 
Ipacarai  (Para.),  1293 
Ipswich  (Queensland),  500 
Ipswich  (U.K.),  63 
Iquique  (Chile),  879,  886 

Iquitos,  (Peru),  1307,  1310,  1313, 
1315 
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Iracoubo  (Fr.  Guiana),  1006 
Iraldion  (Greece),  1071 
Iran,  42, 1118-29 
Iraq,  42,  45,  1129-37 
Irbid  (Jordan),  1188 
Ireland,  Northern,  120-30 
Iringa  (Tanganyika),  321,  322 
Irish  Republic,  30,  35,  1137-51 
Irkutsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446, 1448, 1462, 
1465,  1470,  1478,  1479 
Iron  and  steel,  product  of: 

—  Algeria,  1000 

—  Argentine,  811 

—  Australia,  468 
- N.S.W.,  488,  489 

—  —  S.  Aust.,  508 

—  Austria,  819 
— -  Belgium,  828 

— •  Belgian  Congo,  835 

—  Brazil,  854,  855 

—  Bulgaria,  864 

—  Canada,  375,  376,  379,  380 
- Newfoundland,  389,  390 

—  —  New  Brunswick,  398,  399 
— ■  —  Quebec,  402 

— •  Ceylon,  217 

—  Chile,  883 

—  China,  894 

— •  Colombia,  905 
— -  Cuba,  918 
— -  Czechoslovakia,  927 

—  Dominican  Republic,  946 

—  Ecuador,  953 

—  Egypt,  1521 

—  El  Salvador,  958,  959 

—  Ethiopia,  964 

—  France,  992 

—  Germany,  1042, 1049, 1051,  1069, 

1062,  1067 

— -  Great  Britain,  106 

—  Greece,  1074,  1075 
— -  Guinea,  1084 

— -  Honduras,  1093 

—  Hong  Kong,  244 

—  Hungary,  1101 

—  India,  160,  161,  163,  174,  185, 

188 

—  Italy,  1168,  1169 
— ■  Japan,  1181 

■ — ■  Korea,  1192 
- —  Lebanon,  1200 

—  Liberia,  1206 

—  Luxembourg,  1217 


lEO 

Iron  and  steel,  product  oft 
— •  Mauritania,  1012 
— •  Mexico,  1226 
■ —  Morocco,  1235,  1236 

—  New  Caledonia,  1026 

—  New  Zealand,  545 

—  Norway,  1278 

—  Paraguay,  1296 

—  Peru,  1311,  1312 

—  Philippines,  1320 
■ —  Poland,  1330 

—  Rumania,  1355,  1366 

—  Saarland,  1062 

—  Sierra  Leone,  354,  355 

—  S.  Africa,  263,  264 
• —  Spain,  1371 

—  Sudan,  The,  1381 

—  Sweden,  1395,  1396 

—  Switzerland,  1408 

—  Taiwan,  898,  899 
• —  Thailand,  1417 

—  Togoland,  1031 
• —  Timisia,  1426 

—  Turkey,  1436 

—  U.S.A.,  615,  618,  621 

- Alabama,  642 

- Alaska,  646 

—  —  California,  654,  655 
— ■  —  Colorado,  658 

■ — -  —  Illinois,  675 

—  —  Indiana,  677 

—  —  Kentucky,  685 
■ — ■  —  Maryland,  693 
- MicMgan,  699 

—  —  Minnesota,  701 

- New  Jersey,  719 

- New  York,  725,  726 

- Ohio,  734 

- Pennsylvania,  743 

—  ■ — •  Puerto  Rico,  782 

—  —  Tennessee,  753 

- Utah,  759 

- Virginia,  764 

- Washington,  767 

- Wisconsin,  772 

- Wyoming,  776 

—  U.S.S.R.,  1460,  1461,  1462 

■ - Azerbaijan,  1486 

- - Georgia,  1489 

- Karelia,  1476 

- Kazakhstan,  1603 

- R.S.F.S.R.,  1470,  1471 

- Siberia,  1479 
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Iron  and  steel,  product  of: 

—  U.S.S.R.,  Xl^aine,  1482 

—  Venezuela,  1648 

—  Vietnam,  1558 

—  West  Africa,  Frencli,  1008,  1012 

—  Yugoslavia,  1566 
Irtysh  (U.S.S.R.),  1503 
Irvington  (N.J.),  717 
Isafjordur  (Iceland),  1106 
Isere  (France),  979 
Ishimbaev  (U.S.S.R.),  1460 
Isiolo  (Kenya),  316 
iskenderun  (Turkey),  1434,  1438 
Isla  de  Pascua  (Chile),  878 
Islas  de  la  Bahia  (Hond.),  1091 
Isle  de  France,  see  Mamitius 
Isle  of  Ely  (U.K.),  61 

Isle  of  Man,  130-31 
• —  agriculture,  102 

—  area  and  population,  60,  66 
Isle  of  Pines  (Cuba),  916 

Isle  of  Pines  (New  Caledonia), 
1027 

Isle  of  Wight  (U.K.),  61 
Isles  de  Los  (Guinea),  see  Los  Is. 
IsUp  (N.Y.),  723 
Ismailia  (Egypt),  1616 
Isparta  (Turkey),  1430 
Israel,  1151-60 
Issano  (Brit.  Guiana),  447 
Issyk-Kul  (U.S.S.R.),  1512,  1613 
Istanbul  (Turkey),  1202,  1428,  1430, 
1431,  1432,  1436,  1438,  1439 
Istrian  Peninsula  (Trieste),  1164 
Itabfra  (Brazil),  854 
Itagui  (Colom.),  907 
Italian  Somalia,  1174-75 
Italy,  30,  32,  35,  37,  1161-75 
Itapiia  (Para.),  1293 
Ithaca  (N.Y.),  723,  724 
Ithmaniya  (Saudi  Arabia),  1362 
Itoman  (Okinawa  Is.),  790 
Ivanovo  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1470 
Ivigtut  (Greenland),  941 
Ivoloina  (Madag.),  1020 
Ivory  Coast  (Fr.  W.  Afr.),  997, 1006, 
1007,  1008,  1009,  1012-13 
Iwo  (Nigeria),  343 
Iwo  Jima  Is.  (Pacific),  790 
Izabal  (Guat.),  1079 
Izbaskent  (U.S.S.R.),  1508 
Izhevsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1477 
Izmail  (U.S.S.R.),  1441,  1480 


JAtr 

Izmir  (Turkey),  1430,  1431,  1432, 
1434,  1435,  1438,  1439 
Izmit  (Turkey),  1430,  1435 

Jaar  (Aden),  229 

Jabalpur  (India),  148,  160,  180,  181 
Jackson  (Mich),  697 
Jackson  (Miss.),  702,  703 
Jackson  (Tenn,),  761,  752 
Jacksonville  (Fla.),  587,  666 
Jacksonville  (Ill.),  674 
Jaen  (Spain),  1366 
Jaffa  (Israel),  1162,  1158 
Jaffna  (Ceylon),  214,  215 
Jaintia  Hills  (India),  170,  171 
Jaipur  (India),  148,  168,  190,  191 
Jalalabad  (Afghan.),  794,  796,  797 
Jalal-Abad  (U.S.S.R.),  1608,  1612, 
1613 

Jalapa  (Guat.),  1079 
Jalapa  (Mexico),  1226 
Jalisco  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Jamaica  (W.  Indies),  420,  421,  424- 
28 

—  Indians  in,  147 

—  U.S.A.  base,  606 
James  Bay  (Canada),  418 
Jamestown  (N.Y.),  723 
Jamestown  (St  Helena),  357 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  (India),  160, 

168,  177-78 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  158 

—  finance,  163 

—  forests,  159 

—  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  162 
■ —  police,  162 

■ —  representation,  142 

Jamshedpur  (India),  148,  173,  174 

Jamtland  (Sweden),  1387 

Janakpur  (India),  1242 

Janesville  (Wis.),  771 

Jannina  (Greece),  1076 

Jan  Mayen  Is.  (Norway),  1282 

Janta  (India),  190 

Japan,  39, 1176-86 

Japen  Is.  (Neth.  New  Guinea),  1262 

Jarabub  (Libya),  1209 

Jarvis  Is.  (Pacific),  585 

Jassy  (Rumania),  see  Iasi 

Jauf  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360,  1362 

Jaxmpur  (India),  193 
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Java  (Indonesia),  1111,  1112,  1114, 
1116, 1117 

Jayanagar  (India),  1242 
Jebba  (Nigeria),  347 
Jebel,  The  (Libya),  1211 
Jebel  Akhdhar  (Muscat),  1239 
Jebel  Druze  (Syria),  1526 
Jebel  Sinjar  (Iraq),  1130 
Jebl-us-Siraj  (Afghan.),  795 
Jedda  (Saudi  Arabia),  1369,  1360, 
1361,  1362,  1363 
Jefferson  (Colo.),  656 
Jefferson  City  (Mo.),  704,  705 
Jefferson  County  (Ky.),  685 
Jefren  (Libya),  1212 
Jehol  (China),  889,  890 
Jelgava  (U.S.S.R.),  1497 
Jerada  (Morocco),  1236 
Jerash  (Jordan),  1188 
Jeremie  (Haiti),  1086 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera  (Spain),  1366, 
1376 

Jersey  (Channel  Is.),  66,  131,  132, 
133 

Jersey  City  (N.J.),  586,  717 
Jerusalem  (Israel),  1152,  1153,  1154, 
1156,  1168,  1160 

Jerusalem  (Jordan),  1187,  1188, 

1616 

Jervis  Bay  (N.S.W.),  453,  467,  480, 
482 

Jesselton  (Borneo),  230,  232 
Jessore  (Pakistan),  210 
Jethou  (Channel  Is.),  66,  132 
Jette  (Belgium),  825 
Jety-Oguz  (U.S.S.R.),  1613 
Jewish  Autonomous  Region 
(U.S.S.R.),  1470,  1479 
Jezireh  (Syria),  1528 
Jezreel  (Israel),  1166 
Jhansi  (India),  192,  193 
Jhelum  (India),  177 
Jibliyah  Is.  (Aden),  229 
Jibuti  (Fr.  Somaliland),  966 
Jidaa  Is.  (Bahrain),  1301 
Jidran  (Afghan.),  795 
Jihlava  (Czech.),  923,  924 
Jilikulam  (U.S.S.R.),  1611 
Jimma  (Ethiopia),  962,  963,  965 
Jinotega  (Nicar.),  1264,  1266 
Jizan  (Saudi  Arabia),  1362 
Joao  Pessoa  (Brazil),  848,  849 
Jodhpur  (India),  148, 166, 191 


KAB 

Joensuu  (Fmland),  969 
Jogjakarta  (Indonesia),  1112 
Johannesburg  (Transvaal),  256,  257, 
266,  267,273 

Johnson  City  (Tenn.),  762 
Johnston  Is.  (Pacific),  685 
Johnstown  (Pa.),  741 
Johore  (Malaya),  219,  220,  221 
Johvi  (U.S.S.R.),  1495 
Joliet  (Ill.),  673 

Jonkoping  (Sw^eden),  1387,  1388 
Jonstrup  (Denmark),  936 
Joplin  (Mo.),  705 
Jordan  (Israel),  1156 
Jordan,  Hasldmite  Kingdom  of, 
1186-89 

Jorhat  (India),  172 
Jos  (Nigeria),  345,  347 
Jost  van  Dykes  Is.  (Virgin  Is.,  Brit.), 
435 

Juba  (Sudan),  1379, 1383 
Jubbal  (India),  198 
Jufair  (Bahrain),  1302 
Jugo-Slavia,  see  Yugoslavia 
Jujuy  (Argen.),  806 
Julfa  (U.S.S.R.),  1487 
Julia  Percy  Is.  (Victoria),  492 
Jullundur  (India),  148, 189 
Juloula  (Iraq),  1135 
Jumet  (Belgium),  825 
Jumna  River  (India),  198 
Jumping  Pound  (Alberta),  413 
Juneau  (Alaska),  643,  644 
Jungholz  (Austria),  819 
Jmrin  (Peru),  1307 
Junk  (Liberia),  1205 
Jura  (France),  979 
Jute,  Brazil,  853 

—  China,  893 

—  French  Equatorial  Africa,  1018 

—  India,  166,  157,  160,  163,  172, 

174, 188, 195,200 

—  Nepal,  1241 

—  Pakistan,  205,  206,  211 

—  Taiwan,  898,  899 

—  U.S.S.R.,  1508,  1510 
Jutiapa  (Guat.),  1079 
Jyvilskyla  (Finland),  969,  792 

Kabardino-Balkar  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.), 
1470, 1472, 1474 
Kabelstation  (Surinam),  1259 
Kabinburi  (Thailand),  1418 
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Kabul  (Afghan.),  793,  794,  796,  796, 
797 

Kachin  State  (Burma),  867 
Kade  (Ghana),  300 
Kadena  (Okinau-a  Is.),  790 
Kadievka  (U.S.S.R.),  1446 
Kaduna  (Nigeria),  347 
Kaedi  (Mauritania),  1012 
Kaeng  (Thailand),  1418 
Kafan  (U.S.S.R.),  1492 
Kafanchan  (Nigeria),  347 
Kaffa  (Ethiopia),  961,  964 
Kafr  el  Cheikh  (Egypt),  1515 
Kagoshima  (Japan),  1178 
Kagulsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1493 
Kahe  (Kenya),  314 
Kahoolawe  Is.  (Hawaii),  777 
Kahovka  (U.S.S.R.),  1482 
Kaieteur  (Brit.  Guiana),  447 
Kaifeng  (China),  889 
Kailasahar  (India),  200 
Kailwan  (China),  894 
Kairak-Kum  (U.S.S.R.),  1511 
Kairiru  Is.  (New  Guinea),  629 
Kairouan  (Tunisia),  1424 
Kai  Tak  (Hong  Kong),  245 
Kakata  (Liberia),  1205 
Kakhetia  (U.S.S.R.),  1489 
Kakhovka  (U.S.S.R.),  1466 
Kakinada  (India),  170 
Kakisalmi  (U.S.S.R.),  1475 
Kakul  (PaMstan),  204 
Kalabagh  (Pakistan),  209 
Kalach  (U.S.S.R.),  1466 
Kalahandi  (India),  186 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.),  697 
Kalat  (Pakistan),  208 
Kalba  (Truoial  States),  1240,  1304 
Kalgoorlie  (W.  Aust.),  609,  612,  616, 
617 

Kalimantan  (Indonesia),  1111,  1114 
KaUmpong  (India),  839 
Kalinin  (U.S.S.R.),  1446, 1464, 1470, 
1471 

Kaliningrad  (U.S.S.R.),  1065,  1442, 
1446, 1470 

Kaliuwa  (Tanganyika),  314 
Kalmar  (Sweden),  1387, 1388 
Kalmyk  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1448,  1470 
Kaloosa  (Hungary),  1098 
Kaloum  (Guinea),  1084 
Kaluga  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1464, 

1470 


KA.R 

Kalulushi  (Rhodesia),  292 
Kamalpur  (India),  200 
Kamaran  Is.  (Aden),  227,  229 
Kamarlin  (U.S.S.R.),  1492 
Kamchatka  (U.S.S.R.),  1470,  1479 
Kamenskaya  (U.S.S.R.),  1462 
Kamenetz-Podolsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1480 
Kamensk  (U.S.S.R.),  1493 
Kamenskoye  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Dnie- 
prodzerzhinsk 

Kamensk-Uralsky  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Kampala  (Uganda),  314,  322,  326 
Kampen  (Neth.),  1247 
Kampot  (Cambodia),  874 
Kamyshin  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1469, 
1461 

Kanara  (India),  175,  178,  182,  184 
Kanazawa  (Japan),  1178 
Kandagach  (U.S.S.R.),  1603 
Kandahar  (Afghan.),  793,  795,  796, 
797 

Kandal  (Cambodia),  874 
Kandalaksha  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1475 
Kandla  (India),  176 
Kandy  (Ceylon),  211,  214,  215 
Kangaruma  (Brit.  Guiana),  447 
Kangra  (India),  190 
Kaniet  Is.  (Bismarck  Arch.),  530 
Kankan  (Guinea),  1084,  1085 
Kannapolis  (N.C.),  727 
Kano  (Nigeria),  343,  346,  347,  1016 
Kanpur  (India),  148,  151,  192,  193 
Kanre-Lahun  (Sierra  Leone),  1206 
Kansabati  (India),  195 
Kansanshi  (Rhodesia),  293 
Kansas  (U.S.A.),  681-83 

—  area  and  population,  683 

—  representation,  679 
• —  wheat,  613 

Kansas  City  (Kansas),  687,  634,  681, 
682 

Kansas  City  (Mo.),  586,  706 
Kansu  (China),  889,  890 
Kantang  (Thailand),  1418 
Kantarawaddy  (Burma),  867 
Kanyakumari  (India),  867 
Kaohsiimg  (Taiwan),  898,  899 
Kaolack  (Senegal),  1010, 1011 
Kapfenberg  (Austria),  817 
Kaposvar  (Hungary),  1097 
Karabiik  (Turkey),  1436 
Karaohayevo  Autonomous  Region 
(U.S.S.R.),  1470 
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Karachi  (Pakistan),  203,  204,  205, 
206,  207,  208 
Karadag  (U.S.S.R.),  1487 
Karafuto  (U.S.S.R.),  1480 
Karaganda  (U.S.S.R.)»  1446,  1447, 
1501, 1502, 1503 
Karaj  (Iran),  1121 
Kara-Kalpak  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1506, 
1507,  1509 

Karakose  (Turkey),  1430 
Karakul  (U.S.S.R.),  1508 
Kara-Kum  Desert  (U.S.S.R.),  1466, 
1505 

Karamai  (China),  896 
Karamoja  (Uganda),  325 
Karaskpai  (U.S.S.R.),  1503 
Kardhitsa  (Greece),  1070 
Kareima  (Sudan),  1383 
Karelian  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1441, 
1442,  1470,  1474-75 
Karelo-Finnish  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  see 
Karelian  Rep. 

Karenni  States  (Burma),  867 
Kargil  (India),  177 
Kariba  (Rhodesia),  286,  293 
Karikal  (India),  147,  199 
Karima  (Sudan),  1382 
Karimganj  (E.  Pakistan),  210 
Karimnagar  (India),  169 
Karkar  Is.  (New  Guinea),  529 
Karl-Marx-Stadt  (Germ.),  1065 
Karlovac  (Yugoslavia),  1663 
Karlovy  Vary  (Czech.),  923,  924 
Karlskoga  (Sweden),  1388 
Karlskrona  (Sweden),  1388,  1394 
Karsruhe  (Germ.),  1037,  1047 
Karlstad  (Sweden),  1388 
Karnafuli  (Pakistan),  206 
Karnatak  (India),  160,  175 
Karnten  (Austria),  see  Carinthia 
Karonga  (Nyasa.),  294 
Karpenissi  (Greece),  1070 
Kars  (Turkey),  1428,  1430, 1491 
Karshe-Kitab  (U.S.S.R.),  1508 
Kartaly  (U.S.S.R.),  1603 
Karvina  (Czech.),  924 
Karyai  (Greece),  1071 
Kasai  (Belgian  Congo),  833,  835 
Kasai  River  (India),  194 
Kasama  (Rhodesia),  292 
Kasanga  (Tanganyika),  321 
Kasaragod  (India),  178,  182,  184 
Kasese  (Uganda),  314,  328 


KEK 

Kashan  (Iran),  1120,  1123,  1126 
Kashka-Darya  (U.S.S.R.),  1507 
Kashmir,  see  Jammu  and 
Kashmore  (Pakistan),  209 
Kassala  (Sudan),  1379,  1381,  1382 
Kassel  (Germ.),  1037 
Kastamonu  (Turkey),  1430,  1435 
Kastoria  (Greece),  1071 
Kataghan  (Afghan.),  793,  796 
Katanga  (Belgium  Congo),  833,  835 
Katerini  (Greece),  1071 
Katherine  (N.  Aust.),  524 
Kathiri  (Aden),  228,  229 
Katmai  (Alaska),  643 
Katmandu  (Nepal),  1241,  1242, 1422 
Katni  (India),  182 
Katowice  (Poland),  1325,  1326 
Katsina  (Nigeria),  344 
Katta-Kurgan  (U.S.S.R.),  1607 
Katunayake  (Ceylon),  216 
Katwijk  (Neth.),  1247 
Kauai  Is.  (Hawaii),  777,  778 
Kauhava  (Finland),  972 
Kaunas  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1498,  1499 
Kaunrad  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Kaura  Namoda  (Nigeria),  347 
Kavaje  (Albania),  802 
Kavala  (Greece),  1071,  1076 
Kavieng  (New  Ireland),  528,  530 
Kawkareik  (Burma),  868 
Kawasaki  (Japan),  1178 
Kaya  (Upper  Volta),  1012 
Kayah  State  (Burma),  867 
Kayes  (Fr.  Sudan),  1010,  1011,  1012 
Kayseri  (Turkey),  1430 
Kazakhstan  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1500, 
1501-04 

—  area  and  population,  1446 
Kazan  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1449,  1465, 
1470, 1477 

Kazerum  (Iran),  1120 
Kearney  (N.J.),  717 
Kecskemet  (Hungary),  1097 
Kedah  (Malaya),  219,  220,  221 
Keele  (U.K.),  71 
Keeling  Is.  (Aust.),  247,  477-78 
Keene  (N.H.),  715,  716 
Keewatin  District  (Canada),  419 
Kefallenia  (Greece),  1070 
Keflavik  (Iceland),  1106 
Kegum  (U.S.S.R.),  1497 
Keighley  (U.K.),  63 
Kelmholm  (U.S.S.R.),  1474 
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KBL 

Kelantan  (Malaya),  219,  220,  221, 
224 

Kemang  (India),  171 
Kemer  (Turkey),  1436 
Kemerova  (U.S.S.R.).  1446,  1447, 
1465, 1470, 1478 
Kemi  (Finland),  969 
Kempsey  (N.S.W.),  483 
Kenema  (Sierra  Leone),  353,  354 
Kenmore  (N.Y.),  723 
Kenosha  (Wis.).  771 
Kent  (Ohio),  733 
Kent  (U.K.),  61 
Kentucky  (U.S.A.),  683-86 

—  area  and  population,  683 

—  representation,  579 

—  tobacco,  614 

Kenya  (Brit.  E.  Afr.),  315-20 

—  imports  and  exports,  312-14 

—  Indians  in,  147 
Keonjhar  (India),  186 
Keonthal  India),  198 
Kerak  (Jordan),  1187, 1188 
Kerala  (India),  168,  178-80,  182,  see 

also  Travancore-Cochin 

—  finance,  153 

—  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  152 

- —  newspapers,  151 

—  police,  152 

—  representation,  142 
Kerhela  (Iraq),  1130, 1136 
Kerch  (U.S.S.R.),  1466,  1470 
Kerguelen  Arch.  (Fr.  Antarctic), 

1023,  1024 

Kerki-Termez  (U.S.S.R.),  1608 
Kerkrade  (Neth.),  1247 
Kerkyra  (Greece),  1070 
Kerma  (Sudan),  1383 
Kermadec  Is.  (N.Z.),  560 
Kerman  (Iran),  1120,  1122,  1123, 
1126 

Kermanshah  (Iran),  1119,  1120, 
1122, 1123, 1126 
Kerry  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Kesteven  (U.K.),  61 
Keta  (Ghana),  298,  301 
Ketchikan  (Alaska),  644,  645 
Kete-Krachj  (Ghana),  301 
Ketou  (Dahomey),  1015 
Kettering  (Ohio)  732 
Keyser  (W.  Va.),  768 
Khabarovsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 


KEY 

Khaburah  (Muscat),  1239 
Khadakvasla  (India),  163 
Khairpur  (Pakistan),  203,  207,  208, 
209 

Khairagarh  (India),  181 
Khakass  Aut.  Region  (U.S.S.R.), 
1470 

Khalkidiki  (Greece),  1071 
Kham  (Tibet),  1421 
Khamer  (Yemen),  1560 
Khammam  (India),  169 
Khanabad  (Afghan.),  797 
Khanaqin  (Iraq),  1133, 1135 
Khaneti  (India),  198 
Khanty-Mansi  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 
Kharagpur  (India),  149, 161, 196 
Khargone  (India),  181 
Kharkov  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1449, 
1465,  1467,  1480,  1481,  1482, 
1503 

Kharswan  (India),  186 
Khartoum  (Sudan),  1378,  1379, 
1382,  1383,  1616 
Khasi  States  (India),  171 
Khatanga  (U.S.S.R.),  1467 
Khem-Belder  (U.S.S.R.),  1480 
Kherson  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1461, 
1466, 1480 

Khibinogorsk  (U.S.S.R.),  seaKirovsk 
Khiva  (U.S.S.R.),  1600, 1504, 1506 
Khmelnitsky  (U.S.S.R.),  1480,  1481 
Khondmals  (India),  186,  187 
Khone  (Laos),  1197 
Khonkaen  (Thailand),  1418 
Khorab  (S.W.  Afr.),  277 
Khor  al  Odeid  (Qatar),  1303,  1304 
Khorasan  (Iran),  1120, 1123 
Khorezm  (U.S.S.R.),  1500,  1606, 
1507 

Khor  Fakkan  (Arabia),  1240 
Khor  Kalba  (Arabia),  1238 
Khormaksar  (Aden),  227 
Khorog  (U.S.S.R.),  1611 
Kliorramshahr  (Iran),  1120,  1126, 
1129 

Khotin  (U.S.S.R.),  1441,  1480 
Khouribga  (Morocco),  1236 
Khowai  (India),  200 
Khulna  (Pakistan),  210 
Khurramabad  (Iran),  1120 
Khuy  (Iran),  1120 
Khuzistan  (Iran),  1119 
Khyber  (Pakistan),  210,  796 
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Kiangnan  (China),  892 
Kiangsi  (China),  889,  894 
Kiangsu  (China),  889,  893,  894 
Kiel  (Germ.),  1037,  1046,  1063 
— ■  Canal,  1064 
Kielce  (Poland),  1326 
Kieta  (Solomon  Is.),  630 
Kiev  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1448,  1449, 
1464,  1467,  1480,  1481,  1483, 
1494 

Kiewa  (Victoria),  497 
Kigezi  (Uganda),  325 
Kigoma  (Tanganyika),  314,  321 
Itikinda  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Kildare  (Irish  Rep),  1140 
Kilembe  (Uganda),  328 
Kilinailau  Is.  (Solomon  Is.),  530 
Kilindini  Harbour  (Kenya),  314, 
317 

Kilkenny  (Irish  Rep),  1140 
Kilkis  (Greece),  1071 
Kilmarnock  (U.K.),  66 
Kilo-Moto  (Belgian  Congo),  835 
Kilung  (Taiwan),  898 
Kimberley  (Cape),  256,  269 
Kimwenza  (Belgian  Congo),  834 
Kincardine  (U.K.),  65 
Kindia  (Guinea),  1084 
King  Charles  Land  (Svalbard), 
1281 

King  George’s  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia), 
1028 

Kings  County  (New  Brunswick), 
399 

Kmgs  county  (N.Y.),  722 
Kingston  (Jamaica),  426,  426,  428 
Kingston  (N.Y.),  723 
Kingston  (Ontario),  370,  405 
Kingston  (Rhode  Is.),  744 
Kingston-.upon-Hull  (U.K.),  63 
Kingstown  (St  Vincent),  436,  437 
ICingsville  (Texas),  755 
King  William’s  Town  (Cape),  269 
Kinross  (U.K.),  65 
Kionga  Triangle  (Mo9ambique),  320, 
1347 

Kipini  (Kenya),  315 
KIpushi  (Belgian  Congo),  836 
Kirghizia  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1600, 
1511-13 

—  area  and  population,  1446 
Kirin  (China),  889 
Kirkby  (U.K.),  222 


KOH 

Kdrkcaldy  (U.K.),  66 
Kirkcudbright  (U.K.),  65 
Kirkee  (India),  154 
Kirklareli  (Turkey),  1430 
Kirkuk  (Iraq),  1130,  1131,  1133, 
1135,  1628 

Kirkwood  (Mo.),  705 
Kirov  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1465,  1470, 
1502 

Kirovabad  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1485, 
1487 

Kirovakan  (U.S.S.R.),  1491,  1492 
Kirovograd  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1480 
Kirovsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1471 
Kirsehir  (Turkey),  1430 
Kiruna  (Sweden),  1388 
Kisantu  (Belgian  Congo),  834 
Kiselyovsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Kish  (Iraq),  1135 
Kishen  (Aden),  1238 
Kishinev  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1466, 
1493 

Kiskvm  (Hungary),  1097 
Kiskunfelegyhaza  (Hungary),  1100 
Kismayn  (It.  Somalia),  1174,  1175 
Kissy  (Sierra  Leone),  353 
Kisumu  (Kenya),  314,  316,  318 
Kitale  (Kenya),  314 
Kitchener  (Ontario),  364 
Kitwe  (Rhodesia),  292 
Kivu  (Belgian  Congo),  833,  835 
Kladno  (Czech.),  924,  927 
Klagenfurt  (Austria),  817,  820 
Klaipeda  (U.S.S.R.),  1499 
Klaksvig  (Faroe  Is.),  942 
Ivlamath  Falls  (Oregon),  738 
Klamono  (Neth.  New  Guinea),  1262 
Klosterneuburg  (Austria),  817 
Klukwan  (Alaska),  646 
Knob  Lake  (Nfndlnd.),  389 
Knoxville  (Term.),  587,  619,  751, 
762 

Koba  (Guinea),  1084 
Kobe  (Japan),  1177,  1178,  1185 
Kobenhavn  (Denmark),  see  Copen¬ 
hagen 

Kobuleti  (U.S.S.R.),  1490 
Kocaeli  (Turkey),  1430 
Kodiak  Is.  (Alaska),  642 
Koekelberg  (Belgium),  826 
Koembe  (Neth.  New  Guinea),  1263 
Koforidua  (Ghana),  298 
Kohat  (Pakistan),  210 
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Kohima  (India),  171,  172 
Kohtla-Jave  (U.S.S.Il.)>  1496,  1496 
Kojak  Pass  (Pakistan),  796 
Kokand  (U.S.S.R.)>  1508 
Kokchetav  (U.S.S.R.),  1601 
Kokomo  (Ind.),  676 
Kokura  (japan),  1178 
Kolahun  (Liberia),  1207,  1208 
Kolar  Gold  Fields  (India),  148,  186, 
186 

Kolarovgrad  (Bulgaria),  860 
Kolbeinsey  (Iceland),  il04 
Kolberg  (Poland),  1331 
Kolhapur  (India),  148,  176 
Kollegal  (India),  182,  184 
Kolmanklianeh  (Iran),  1126 
Koln  (Germ.),  see  Cologne 
Kolobrzeg  (Poland),  1331 
Komarom  (Hungary),  1097 
Komati  Port  (Transvaal),  1347 
Kombo  St  Mary  (Gambia),  360 
Komi-Permyak  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 
Komi  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1470,  1476- 
76 

Komoran  Is.  (Neth.  New  Guinea), 
1262 

Komotini  (Greece),  1071 
Kompong  Cham  (Cambodia),  873, 
874 

Kompong  Chhnang  (Cambodia),  874 
Kompong  Som  (Cambodia),  876 
Kompong  Speu  (Cambodia),  874 
Kompong  Thom  (Cambodia),  873 
Komsomolsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1447, 
1464,  1479 

Konigsberg  (U.S.S.R.),  see  KaUnin- 
grad 

Konosha  (U.S.S.R.),  1471 
Konalah  (Liberia),  1205 
Konya  (Turkey),  1430,  1436 
Konza  (Kenya),  314 
Kopavogur  (Iceland),  1106 
Kopeisk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Kopparberg  (Sweden),  1387 
Koraput  (India),  186,  188 
Korat  (Thailand),  1418 
Korce  (Albania),  800,  801,  802 
Kordofan  (Sudan),  1379,  1381, 

1382 

Korea,  1189-94 
Korinthia  (Greece),  1070 
Korinthos  (Greece),  1070 
Koritza  (Albania),  see  Korce 


KEI 

Koryak  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 
Kosi  (India),  174 
Kosice  (Czech.),  923,  924,  928 
Kosovo-Metohija  (Yugoslavia),  1661, 
1563,  1666 

Kosta  (Sweden),  1396 
Kosti  (Sudan),  1382 
Kostroma  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1470 
Koszalin  (Poland),  1326 
Kota  Bharu  (Malaya),  222 
Kotah  (India),  180 
Kota-Kota  (Nyasa),  294 
Kotaradja  (Indonesia),  1111 
Kotgarh  (India),  198 
Koti  (India),  198 
Kotka  (Finland),  969,  975 
Kotkhai  (India),  198 
Kotlas  (U.S.S.R.),  1465,  1471 
Kotri  Barrage  (Pakistan),  209 
Kotoku  (Ghana),  300 
Kotu  (Tonga  Is.),  668 
Koudougou  (Upper  Volta),  1012 
Koulikoro  (Fr.  Sudan),  1010,  1011 
Kourou  (Guinea),  1006 
Kourroussa  (Fr.  Sudan),  1011 
Koutiala  (Fr.  Sudan),  1011 
Kovno  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Kaunas 
Kowloon  (Hong  Kong),  242,  245 
Kozhikode  (India),  148,  199 
Kozhevnikov,  Gulf  of  (U.S.S.R.), 
1467 

Kozani  (Greece),  1071 
Kpandu  (Ghana),  301 
Kra  Isthmus  (Thailand),  1413 
Kragujevac  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Krakow  (Poland),  1324,  1326,  1327 
Kramatorsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Krasnodar  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1470 
Krasnogorsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1462 
Krasnouralsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Krasnovodsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1504,  1605 
Krasnoyarsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1447, 
1462,  1465,  1470,  1478,  1480 
Krasny  (U.S.S.R.),  1480 
Kratie  (Cambodia),  874 
Krefeld  (Germ.),  1037 
Kremenchug  (U.S.S.R.),  1462 
Krems  (Austria),  817 
Kristiania  (Norway),  see  Oslo 
Kristiansand  (Norway),  1272,  1283 
Kristianstad  (Sweden),  1387,  1388 
Kristiansund  (Norway),  1272,  1283 
Kristinehamn  (Sweden),  1388 
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Krivoi  Rog  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1481, 
1482 

Kjonoberg  (Sweden),  1387 
Kronstadt  (Rumania),  1352 
Krugersdorp  (Transvaal),  266 
Krutitsy  (U.S.S.R.),  1448 
Kuala  Belait  (Brunei),  233 
Kuala  Lumpur  (Malaya),  221,  222, 
224 

Kuban  (U.S.S.R.),  1471 
Kucbing  (Sarawak),  234 
Kucove  (Albania),  802 
Kudat  (Borneo),  230,  232 
Kuibyshev  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1460, 
1462,  1465,  1470 
Kukes  (Albania),  800 
Kukum  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.),  566 
Kulyah  (U.S.S.R.),  1510 
Kum  (Iran),  1436 
Kumamoto  (Japan),  1178 
Kumanovo  (Yugoslavia),  1666 
Kumarsain  (India),  198 
Kumasi  (Ghana),  298,  300,  301 
Kunfida  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360 
Kungrad  (U.S.S.R.),  1606,  1508 
Kunihar  (India),  198 
Kunming  (China),  889,  895,  896 
Kuntaur  (Gambia),  351 
Kuntzevo  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Kuolayarvi  (U.S.S.R.),  1475 
Kuopio  (Finland),  968,  969,  970,  971 
Kurdistan  (Iran),  1119,  1120 
Kure  (Japan),  1178 
Kurgan  (U.S.S.R.),  1447, 1470, 1478, 
1611 

Kurhessen  (Germ.),  1055 
Kuria  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.),  563 
Kuria  Muria  Is.  (Aden),  229 
Kurile  Is.  (U.S.S.R.),  1442 
Kumegala  (Ceylon),  214 
Kurram  Pass  (Pakistan),  796 
Kursk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1458,  1466, 
1470,  1471 
Kuru  (Nigeria),  347 
Kurukshetra  (India),  150 
Kushtia  (Pakistan),  210 
Kustanai  (U.S.S.R.),  1501,  1503 
Kut  (Iraq),  1130 
Kiitahya  (Turkey),  1430 
Kutaisi  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1488,  1489 
Kutch  (India),  175,  176 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  158 


lA 

Kutch  (India),  opium,  159 
Kuthar  (India),  198 
Kuwait  (Arabia),  1299-301,  1361, 
1362 

Kuya-Mazar  (U.S.S.R.),  1507 
Kuznetz  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 
Kwangsi  (China),  889 
Kwangtung  (China),  889,  894 
Kweichow  (China),  889 
Kweisui  (China),  890 
Kweiyang  (China),  889 
Kyangin  (Burma),  871 
Kyaukpyu  (Burma),  868 
Kyebogyi  (Burma),  867 
Kymi  (Finland),  968 
Kymmene  (Finland),  968 
Kymore  (India),  182 
Kyoto  (Japan),  1177,  1178 
Kyrenia  (Cyprus),  237 
Kysylchoto  (U.S.S.R.),  1480 
Kyushyu  Is.  (Japan),  1177,1178,1180 
Kyzyl-Kia  (U.S.S.R.),  1512 
Kzyl-Kum  Desert  (U.S.S.R.),  1508 
Kzyl-Orda  (U.S.S.R.),  1501 

La  Altagracia  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
La  Asuncion  (Venez.),  1544 
Labasa  (Fiji),  560,  561 
Labe  (Guinea),  1084 
Labrador  (Nfndlnd.),  390-91 
Labuan  Is.  (Borneo),  230,  232,  233, 
246,  247 

Labyrinth  Is.  (Andaman  Is.),  196 
Laccadive  Is.  (India),  168,  178,  182, 
198-99 

—  area  and  population,  146 

—  govt.  146 

—  justice,  152 

—  representation,  142 
La  Ceiba  (Hond.),  1091 
Lachine  (Quebec),  370 

La  Chaux-de-Fonds  (Switz.),  1404 
Lackawanna  (N.Y.),  723 
La  Concepcion  (Pan.),  1288 
La  Condamine  (Monaco),  1229 
Laconia  (N.H.),  715,  716 
Lacq  (France),  992 
La  Crosse  (Wis.),  771 
Ladakh  (India),  177 
Ladario  (Brazil),  852 
La  Digue  Is.  (Seychelles),  336 
Ladon  (Greece),  1075 
La  Dorada  (Colom.),  907 
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Lae  (New  Guinea),  628,  629 
Lafayette  (Ind.),  676 
Lagos  (Nigeria),  341-47 
La  Goulette  (Tunisia),  1424 
La  Grange  (Ga.),  668 
La  Guaira  (Venez.),  1649 
La  Guajira  (Colom.),  902 
Lahad  Datu  (Borneo),  230,  232 
Lahej  (Aden),  228,  229 
Lahore  (Pakistan),  203,  204,  206, 
207,  208 

Lahti  (Finland),  969 

Laiping  (China),  896 

Lake  TUaotra  (Madag,),  1022 

lake  Balaton  (Hungary),  1101 

Lake  Charles  (La.),  686 

Lake  Hjalmaren  (Sweden),  1387 

Lake  Izabal  (Guatemala),  1080 

Lakeland  (Fla.),  666 

Lake  Malaren  (Sweden),  1387 

Lake  Mystery  (Manitoba),  408 

Lake  Nyasa  (Nyasa.),  294,  296 

Lake  Poopo  (Bolivia),  844 

Lake  Titicaca  (Peru),  846,  1308 

Lake  Vanem  (Sweden),  1387 

Lake  Vattem  (Sweden),  1387 

Lakeview  (Oregon),  740 

Lakewood  (Ohio),  732 

Lakonia  (Greece),  1070 

Laksi  (Thailand),  1418 

La  Laguna  (Canary  Is.),  1367 

La  Leraba  (Ivory  Coast),  1013 

La  Libertad  (El  Salv.),  966,  969,  960 

La  Libertad  (Peru),  1307,  1311 

La  Linea  (Spain),  1366,  1376 

Lamar-Kara  (Fr.  Togoland),  1030 

Lambayeque  (Peru),  1307,  1311 

Lamego  (Portugal),  1336 

Lamia  (Greece),  1071 

Lamu  Is.  (Kenya),  316 

Lanai  Is.  (Hawaii),  777 

Lanark  (U.K.),  66 

Lancashire  (U.K.),  61 

Lancaster  (New  Brunswick),  398 

Lancaster  (Ohio),  732 

Lancaster  (Pa.),  741 

Lancaster  (U.K.),  63 

Lanchow  (China),  889,  896 

Landes  (France),  979 

Landskrona  (Sweden),  1388 

Lango  (Uganda),  326 

Langreo  (Spain),  1366 

Langson  (Vietnam),  1669 


LAT 

Lansing  (Mich.),  696,  697 
Lan  Xang  (Laos.),  1196 
Lanzarote  Is.  (Canary  Is.),  1366 
Laoighis  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Laokay  (Vietnam),  1569 
Laos,  39,  1194-98 
La  Palma  (Pan.),  1285 
La  Pampa  (Argen.),  806 
La  Paz  (Bolivia),  840,  841,  842,  843, 
845,  846 

La  Paz  (El  Salv.),  956 
La  Paz  (Hond.),  1091 
La  Paz  (Mexico),  1220 
Lapland  (Sweden),  1396 
La  Plata  (Argen.),  806,  807,  808,  815 
Lappeenranta  (Finland),  969 
Lappi  or  Lappland  (Finland),  968 
La  Punta  (Peru),  1310 
La  Quiaca  (Bolivia),  844,  845 
Lara  (Venez.),  1544 
Larache  (Morocco),  1233,  1234, 1236, 
1237 

Laramie  (Wyo.),  774 
Larap  (Philipp.),  1320 
La  Rioja  (Argen.),  806,  811 
Larissa  (Greece),  1070,  1076 
Lamaca  (Cyprus),  237 
Larne  (N.  Ireland),  130 
La  Robla  (Spain),  1373 
La  Rochelle  (France),  980 
La  Romana  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
Larvik  (Norway),  1272 
Las  Anod  (Somaliland),  339 
Las  Cruces  (New  Mexico),  720 
La  Serena  (Chile),  879 
Lashio  (Burma),  896 
Las  Misiones  (Para.),  1293 
Las  Palmas  (Canary  Is.),  1366 
Las  Palmas  (Peru),  1310 
La  Spezia  (Italy),  1164,  1167 
Las  Piedras  (Venez.),  1551 
Lassithi  (Greece),  1071 
Las  Tablas  (Pan.),  1286 
Las  Vegas  (Nevada),  713 
Las  Vegas  (New  Mexico),  720 
Las  Villas  (Cuba),  916 
Latacunga  (Ecuador),  950,  961,  964 
Latium  (Italy),  1163 
Latrabjarg  (Iceland),  1104 
Lattakia  (Syria),  1526,  1628,  1529, 
1530 

Latvia  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1496-986 
—  area  and  population,  144 
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Launceston  (Tasmania),  518,  519 
La  Union  (El  Salv.),  956,  959 
Laurel  (Miss.),  702 
Laurium  (Greece),  1074 
Lausanne  (Switz.),  1404,  1405,  1406 
Lautoka  (Eiji),  560 
Lavalleja  (Uruguay),  1532 
La  Vega  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
La  Villiaze  (Ciiannel  Is.),  135 
Lavongai  Is.  (Bismarck  Arch.),  530 
Lawra  (Ghana),  300,  301 
Lawrence  (Kansas),  681,  682 
Lawence  (Mass.),  694 
Lawton  (Okla.),  735 
Layou  (St  Vincent),  437 
Lead,  product  of: 

— ■  Algeria,  1000 

—  Argentine,  811 

- Australia,  468,  471 

- N.S.W.,  488,  489 

- Queensland,  502 

- S.  Australia,  509 

- Tasmania,  521 

- \V.  Australia,  516 

—  Austria,  819 
• —  Bolivia,  844 

—  Bulgaria,  864 

—  Burma,  870 

—  Canada,  375 

- New  Brunswick,  398 

- Newfoundland,  389 

- Yukon,  417 

• —  China,  894 

—  Colombia,  905 

—  Czechoslovakia,  927 

—  Ecuador,  953 

—  El  Salvador,  958 

—  Great  Britain,  106 

—  Greece,  1074 

■ —  Greenland,  941 

—  Honduras,  1093 

—  Italy,  1169 

—  Mexico,  1225 

—  Morocco,  1235 

—  New  Caledonia,  1026 

—  Norway,  1278 

—  Peru,  1311 

—  Philippines,  1320 

—  Rhodesia,  285,  293 

—  Rumania,  1356 

—  S.  Africa,  263 

—  Spain,  1371 

—  S.W.  Africa,  280 


LB 

Lead,  production  of: 

—  Sweden,  1395 

—  Tanganyika,  324 

—  Thailand,  1417 

—  Tunisia,  1426 

—  U.S.A.,  615 

- Arizona,  649 

- California,  654 

- Colorado,  658 

- Idaho,  672 

- Illinois,  675 

- Kansas,  683 

- Missouri,  706 

- Montana,  709 

■ - Nevada,  714 

- New  Mexico,  721 

- Oklahoma,  737 

- Oregon,  740 

- Tennessee,  753 

- Utah,  759 

- Virginia,  764 

- Washington,  767 

- Wisconsin,  772 

—  U.S.S.R.,  Azerbaijan,  1486 
- Karelia,  1475 

- Kazakhstan,  1503 

- R.S.E.S.R.,  1470 

- Tadzhikistan,  1511 

- Yakutsk,  1478 

—  Yugoslavia,  1566 
Leavenworth  (Kansas),  681 
Lebanon,  45,  1198-203 
Lebanon  (N.H.),  716 

Le  Bardo  (Tunisia),  1423,  1425 
Leduo  (Alberta),  413 
Leeds  (U.K.),  63,  71,  72,  130 
Leeuwarden  (Neth),  1247 
Leeward  Is.,  Brit.  (W.  Indies),  422, 
432-35 

Leeward  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Leeward  Is.  (Neth.  Antilles),  1260- 
61 

Leghorn  (Italy),  1164,  1167 
Le  Havre  (France),  980,  992,  996 
Leicester  (U.K.),  63,  71,  72 
Leicestershire  (U.K.),  61 
Leiden  (Neth.),  1247,  1248 
Lemster  (Irish  Rep.),  1140,  1141 
Leipzig  (Germ.),  1065 
Leiria  (Portugal),  1335,  1336,  1337 
Leitrim  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Lekemti  (Ethiopia),  965 
Le  Mans  (France),  980 
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Lempira  (Hond.),  1091 
Leninabad  (U.S.S.R.),  1509,  1610 
Leninakan  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1491, 
1492 

Leningrad  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1447, 
1448,  1449,  1454,  1464,  1467, 
1470,  1474,  1475,  1494,  1496, 
1498 

Leninogorsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1503 
Leninsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1478,  1506 
Leninsk-Kuznetsky  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Lenkoran  (U.S.S.R.),  1487 
Lennoxville  (Quebec),  400 
Leoben  (Austria),  817 
Leon  (Mexico),  1221 
Leon  (Nicar.),  1264,  1265,  1266, 
1268 

Leon  (Spain),  1366 
Leopoldville  (Belgian  Congo),  833, 
834,  835,  836,  1019 
Leribe  (Basutoland),  303 
Lerida  (Spain),  1366 
Les  Cayea  (Haiti),  1086 
Leseru  (Kenya),  314 
les  Escaldes  (Andorra),  803 
Leskovac  (Yugoslavia),  1663 
Les  Saintes  Is.  (Guadeloupe),  1003 
Lesvos  (Greece),  1071 
Lethbridge  (Alberta),  412 
Leticia  (Colom.),  902 
Letpadan  (Burma),  871 
Levadeia  (Greece),  1070 
Levallois-Perret  (France),  980 
Levkas  (Greece),  1070 
Levrier  Bay  (Mauritania),  1012 
Lewiston  (Idaho),  672 
Lewiston  (Maine),  689 
Lexington  (Ky.),  684 
Lexington  (Va.),  763 
Leyte  Is.  (Philipp.),  1317 
Leyton  (U.K.),  63 
Lhasa  (Tibet),  1421,  1422,  1423 
Liaoning  (China),  889 
Liaohsi  (Chuia),  889 
Liaotung  (China),  889 
Libau  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Liepaja 
Liberec  (Czech.),  923,  924 
Liberia,  1204-08 
Liberia  (Costa  Rica),  910 
Libertad,  La  (El  Salv.),  956,  959, 960 
Libertad,  La  (Peru),  1307,  1311 
Libertador  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
Libertyville  (Ill.),  1564 


LIT 

Libreville  (Fr.  Eq.  Afr.),  1016,  1018, 
1019 

Libya,,  45,  1209-13 
Lida  (U.S.S.R.),  1485 
Lidingo  (Sweden),  1388 
Liechtenstein,  1213-14 
Liege  (Belgium),  825,  826 
Lienyun  (China),  896 
Liepaja  (U.S.S.R.),  1497,  1498 
Lierre  or  Lier  (Belgium),  825 
Life  Insurance,  World,  xxvi 
Lifou  Is.  (New  Caledonia),  1027 
Liguria  (Italy),  1163 
Lihir  Is.  (New  Ireland),  630 
Lihou  (Channel  Is.),  66,  132 
Likoma  (Nyasa.),  294 
Lille  (France),  980,  983,  984,  996 
Lilongwe  (Nyasa.),  294,  296 
Lima  (Ohio),  732 

Lima  (Peru),  1306,  1307,  1308,  1309, 
1310,  1311,  1312,  1313,  1314, 
1315 

Limassol  (Cyprus),  237,  241 
Limbe  (Nyasa.),  294,  296 
Limbourg  (Belgium),  825 
Limburg  (Neth.),  1246,  1252 
Limerick  (Irish  Rep.),  1140,  1148 
Limin  Vatheos  (Greece),  1071 
Limoges  (France),  980 
Limon  (Costa  Rica),  910,  913,  914 
Linares  (Chile),  879 
Linares  (Spain),  1366 
Lincoln  (Mo.),  706 
Lincoln  (Nebraska),  709,  710 
Lincoln  (N.Z.),  536 
Lincoln  (U.K.),  63 
Lincolnshire  (U.K.),  61 
Lindi  (Tangan3dka),  314,  321 
Lindsey  (U.K.),  61 
Line  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.),  663, 
664 

Lingeh  (Iran),  1126 
Linguijre  (Senegal),  1010 
Linkoping  (Sweden),  1388,  1394 
Linlithgow  (U.K.),  66 
Linz  (Austria),  817,  820 
Lipetsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1470 
Lipova  (Rumania),  1355 
Lisbon  (Portugal),  1335,  1336,  1337, 
1338,  1339,  1341,  1342,  1343 
Lisburn  (N.  Ireland),  96 
Lismore  (N.S.W.),  483 
Lith  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360 
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Lithgow  (N.S.W.),  483 
Lithuania  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1498-500 
—  area  and  population,  1446 
Little  Cayman  Is.  (W.  Indies),  427 
Little  Makin  Is.  (Gilbert  and  ElHce 
Is.),  563 

Little  Rock  (Ark.),  587,  648,  650 
Liverpool  (U.K.),  63,  71,  72,  130, 
132 

Livingston  (Guat.),  1082 
Livingstone  (Rhodesia),  286,  292, 
293 

Livorno  (Italy),  see  Leghorn 
Ljubija  (Yugoslavia),  1566 
Ljubljana  (Yugoslavia),  1563,  1567 
Llanquihue  (Chile),  879,  882 
Lloyd  Barrage  (Pakistan),  209 
Lloydminster  (Alberta),  412 
Lloydminster  (Saskatch.),  409 
Lobatsi  (Bechuana.),  306,  307 
Lobito  (Angola),  833,  836,  1346, 
1347 

Lobitos  (Peru),  1315 
Lockport  (N.Y.),  723 
Locninh  (Vietnam),  1555 
Lod  (Israel),  1159 
Lodz  (Poland),  1326,  1327 
Logan  (Utah),  758 
Logrono  (Spain),  1366 
Loheiya  (Yemen),  1560 
Lohit  (India),  171 
Loir-et-Cher  (France),  979 
Loh’e  (France),  979 
Loire  (Haute)  (France),  979 
Loire-Atlantique  (France),  979 
Loiret  (France),  979 
Loja  (Ecuador),  951 
Lokeren  (Belgium),  825 
Lombardy  (Italy),  1163,  1168,  1169 
Lombok  (Indonesia),  1112 
Lombrum  (New  Guinea),  628 
Lome  (Fr.  Togoland),  1030,  1031 
London  (Ontario),  364,  370,  405 
London  (U.K.),  67,  68,  61,  64,  65, 69, 
71,  72,  78,  79,  96,  114,  115, 
116,  118,  130,  132 

Londonderry  (N.  Ireland),  120,  122, 
128,  129,  130 

Long  Beach  (Calif.),  586,  652 
Long  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
Long  Is.  (New  Guinea),  529 
Longford  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Lopevi  Is.  (New  Hebrides),  667 


LTJB 

Lorain  (Ohio),  732 
Lord  Howe  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.), 
566 

Lord  Howe  Is.  (N.S.W.),  482,  490 
Lorengau  (Admiralty  Is.),  528,  630 
Loreto  (Peru),  1307,  1311 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.),  686,  634,  662, 
663,  655 

Losinoostrovskaya  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Los  Is.  (Guinea),  352,  1007,  1084 
Los  Rios  (Ecuador),  951 
Los  Santos  (Pan.),  1285 
Los  Teques  (Venez.),  1544 
Lot  (France),  979 
Lot-et-Garonne  (France),  979 
Louga  (Senegal),  1010 
Louisburg  (Nova  Scotia),  381 
Louis  Gentil  (Morocco),  1236 
Louisiade  Is.  (Papua),  526,  527 
Louisiana  (U.S.A.),  686-88 

—  area  and  population,  683 

—  cotton,  614 

—  representation,  579 
■ —  trade  unions,  626 
Louisville  (Ky.),  586,  684,  685 
Lourenfo  Marques  (Mo9ambique), 

1336,  1341,  1347,  1348 
Loturos  (Greece),  1075 
Louth  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Louvain  (Belgium),  825,  826 
Lovedale  (In&a),  149 
Lowell  (Mass,),  694 
Lower  Merion  (Pa.),  741 
Lower  Saxony  (Germ.),  1066-58 

—  agriculture,  1041 

—  area  and  population,  1036 

—  constitution,  1034 

—  oil,  1042 

Lower  Yafai  (Aden),  229 
Loyada  (Fr.  Somali),  1024 
Loyalty  Is.  (New  Caledonia),  1027 
Loz^re  (France),  979,  991 
Luanda  (Angola),  1336,  1341,  1346, 
1347 

Luang  Prabang  (Laos),  1194,  1196, 
1196 

Luanshya  (Rhodesia),  292 
Luapula  (Rhodesia),  292 
Lubbock  (Texas),  764,  756 
Liibeck  (Germ.),  1037 
Lubilash  (Belgian  Congo),  835 
Lublin  (Poland),  1324,  1325,  1326, 
1327,  1441 
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Lucerne  (Switz.),  1401,  1403,  1404, 
1411 

Luchana  (Spain),  1373 
Lucira  (Angola),  1347 
Lucknow  (India),  148,  150,  168,  192, 
193 

Ludhiana  (India),  148,  189,  190 
Ludwigshafen  (Germ.),  1037 
Lugano  (Switz.),  1404 
Lugansk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1480 
Lugo  (Spain),  1366 
Lugovaya  (U.S.S.R.),  1613 
Lulea  (Sweden),  1388,  1396,  1396, 
1400 

Luluabourg  (Belgian  Congo),  833 
Lund  (Sweden),  1388 
Lung-Hai  (China),  896 
Lungi  (Sierra  Leone),  356 
Lunsenfwa  (Rhodesia),  293 
Luqa  (Malta),  140 
Lusaka  (Rhodesia),  286,  292 
Luton  (U.K.),  63 
Lutong  (Brunei),  233 
Luxembourg  (Belgium),  825 
Luxembourg  (Grand  Duchy),  30,  32, 
35,  37,  1216-18 
Luzern  (Switz.),  see  Lucerne 
Luzon  Is.  (Philipp.),  1317,  1320, 
1322 

Lvov  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1450,  1464, 
1480,  1481,  1483,  1494 
Lyallpur  (Pakistan),  203 
Lynchburg  (Va.),  763 
Lynn  (Mass.),  694 

Lyons  (France),  978,  980,  983,  984, 
996 

Maalla  (Aden),  226,  227 
Ma’an  (Jordan),  1187,  1188,  1201 
Maastricht  (Neth.),  1247 
Macao  (Port.  China),  1336,  1338, 
1344,  1349-60 
Macapa  (Brazil),  848 
Macas  (Ecuador),  961 
Macaulay  Is.  (N.Z.),  560 
Macedonia  (Bulgaria),  860 
Macedonia  (Greece),  860,  1071,  1074 
Macedonia  (Yugoslavia),  1560-69 
Maceio  (Brazil),  848,  849 
Macenta  (Guinea),  1084 
Macerata  (Italy),  1166 
Machala  (Ecuador),  960,  954 
Mackay  (Queensland),  500 


MAD 

McDonald  Is.  (Australia),  453,  477 
McKean  Is.  (Phcenix  Is.),  663,  564 
McKeesport  (Pa.),  741 
Mackenzie  (Brit.  Guiana),  447,  448 
Mackenzie  Diet.  (Canada),  418,  419, 
420 

—  Highway,  380,  420 
McMurray  dlst.  (Alberta),  413 
Macon  (Ga.),  668,  669 
Macouria  (Fr.  Guiana),  1006 
Macquarie  Is.  (Tasmania),  522 
MacRobertson  Land  (Australia),  477 
Madaba  (Jordan),  1188 
Madagascar,  988,  997,  1019-23 
Madang  (New  Guinea),  528,  629 
Madauk  (Burma),  871 

Madaya  (Burma),  871 
Madeira  (Portugal),  1338,  1340, 
1341,  1343 
Madhan  (India),  198 
Madhya  Bharat  (India),  180-82,  190 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  158 

—  govt.,  146 

—  opium,  169 

Madhya  Pradesh  (India),  168,  175, 
180-82,  190 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  158 

—  finance,  153 

—  forests,  159 

—  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  152 

—  land  teniue,  157 

—  mining,  161,  162 

—  newspapers,  151 

—  police,  152 

- —  representation,  141,  142 
Madison  (Wis.),  770,  771 
Madras  (city)  (India),  148,  150,  161, 
164,  182,  183,  184 

—  (state)  (India),  168,  178,  182-84, 

186,  196 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  co-operative  society,  161 

—  cultivation,  158 

—  finance,  153 

—  forests,  159 

—  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  152 

—  land  tenure,  157 

—  newspapers,  161 

—  police,  152 
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Madi’as  (state)  (India),  representa¬ 
tion,  141,  142 

—  tea,  160 

Madre  de  Dios  (Peru),  1307 
Madrid  (Spain),  1366,  1366,  1367, 
1369,  1370, 1373 

Madura  (Indonesia),  1111,  1112, 
1116 

Madurai  (India),  148,  183 
Maewo  Is.  (New  Hebrides),  567 
Mafeking  (Cape),  286,  305,  307,  1347 
Mafeteng  (Basutoland),  303 
Mafrak  (Jordan),  1188 
Magadan  (U.S.S.R.),  1470,  1478, 
1479 

Magadi  (Kenya),  314 
Magallanes  (Chile),  879,  882,  883, 
884 

Magburaka  (Sierra  Leone),  353 
Magdalena  (Colom.),  902 
Magdeburg  (Germ.),  1065 
Magnesia  (Greece),  1070 
Magnitogorsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446, 1447, 
1462,  1471 

Magwe  (Burma),  868 
Magyar  Auton.  Region  (Rumania), 
1352 

Mahach-Kala  (U.S.S.R.),  1447, 1460, 
1474,  1486 

Mahakoshal  (India),  181 
Mahalla-el-Kubra  (Egypt),  1616 
Mahamba  (Swaziland),  310 
Maharagama  (Ceylon),  215 
Maharashtra  (India),  176 
Mahasu  (India),  198 
Mahbubnagar  (India),  169 
Mahe  (India),  147,  199 
Mahe  Is.  (Seychelles),  336,  338 
Mahendragarh  (India),  190 
Mahlog  (Ipdia),  198 
Mahon  (Balearic  Is.),  1370 
Mahri  (Aden),  228 
Maiana  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
663 

Maiao  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Maidstone  (U.K.),  63 
Maiduguri  (Nigeria),  344,  347 
Maikop  (U.S.S.R.),  1460,  1486 
Maimana  (Afghan.),  793,  795 
Maine  (U.S.A.),  688-91 

—  area  and  poj)ulation,  583 

—  representation,  679 
Maine-et-Loire  (France),  979 


MAN 

Mainz  (Germ.),  1037,  1060 
Maio  Is.  (C.  Verde  Is.),  1345 
Maiquetia  (Venez.),  1548 
Maitland  (N.S.W.),  483 
Maize,  World  production  of,  xix 
Majunga  (Madag.),  1019, 1020, 1021, 
1022 

Makaleb  (Syria),  1528 
Makassar  (Indonesia),  1112,  1118 
Makatea  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Makeni  (Sierra  Leone),  355,  356 
Makerere  (Uganda),  322,  326 
Makeyevka  (U.S.S.R.),  1446 
Makha  (Yemen),  1560 
Makin,  Little  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
563 

Makouria  (Brit.  Guiana),  445 
Malabar  (India),  178,  179,  182 
Malacca  (Malaya),  219,  220,  221, 
222,  224,  246,  247,  1336 
Malacca  (Nicobar  Is.),  197 
Malaga  (Spain),  1366,  1369,  1376 
Malaita  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.),  565, 
566 

Malakal  (Sudan),  1379,  1383 
Malakand  (Pakistan),  206,  210 
Malang  (Indonesia),  1112 
Malange  (Angola),  1336,  1346 
Malanville  (Dahomey),  1015 
Malaren,  Lake  (Sweden),  1387 
Malatya  (Turkey),  1430 
Malaya,  Federation  of,  39,  219-26, 
250 

—  Indians  in,  147 
Malden  (Mass.),  694 
Malden  Is.  (Pacific),  664 
Maldive  Is.  (Indian  Ocean),  246 
Maldonado  (Peru),  1307 
Maldonado  (Uruguay),  1532 
Male  (Maldive  Is.),  246 
Malekula  Is.  (New  Hebrides),  567 
Malines  (Belgium),  825 
Malleco  (Chile),  879 
Malmo  (Sweden),  1386,  1388,  1400 
Malmohus  (Sweden),  1387 
Malpeque  Bay  (P.  Ed.  Island),  393 
Malta,  137-40 

Maluku  (Indonesia),  1111,  1112 
Malvina  Is.  (Argen.),  806 
Malwa  (India),  181 
Mamalia  (Albania),  802 
Mamou  (Guinea),  1084 
Man,  see  Isle  of  Man 
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Manabi  (Ecuador),  951 
Managua  (Nicar.),  1264,  1265,  1267, 
1268,  1269 

Manakara  (Madag.),  1022 
Manam  Is.  (New  Guinea),  529 
Manama  (Bahrain),  1302 
Manajary  (Madag.),  1022 
Manaus  (Brazil),  848,  849 
Manbhum  (India),  173,  174,  194 
Manche  (France),  979 
Manchester  (Conn.),  659 
Manchester  (Jamaica),  425 
Manchester  (N.H.),  715,  716 
Manchester  (U.K.),  63,  71,  72,  114, 
130 

—  Ship  Canal,  114 
Manchouli  (China),  896 
Manchuria,  890,  893,  894,  896 
Mandalay  (Burma),  868,  871,  872 
Mandi  (India),  198 

Mandinga  (Pan.),  1285 
Mandsaur  (India),  180,  181 
Mandya  (India),  185 
Manga  (Niger),  1016 
Mangaia  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550 
Mangal  (India),  198 
Mangalia  (Rumania),  860 
Manganese,  product  of: 

—  Australia,  516,  525,  527 

—  Belgian  Congo,  835 

—  Brazil,  854 

—  Brit.  Guiana,  446 

—  Canada,  398,  399 

—  Chile,  882 

—  China,  894 

• —  Colombia,  906 

—  Cuba,  918,  919 

—  French  Equatorial  Africa,  1017 

—  Ghana,  300 

—  Goa,  1349 

—  Greece,  1074,  1076 

—  Hungary,  1101 

—  India,  161, 163,  170, 174, 182,  188 

—  Indonesia,  1114 

—  Italy,  1169 

—  Ivory  Coast,  1013 

—  Mexico,  1225 

—  Morocco,  1235 

—  New  Caledonia,  1027 

—  New  Zealand,  646 

—  Papua,  527 

—  Paraguay,  1296 

—  Philippines,  1320 


MAN 

Managese,  product  of: 

—  S.  Africa,  263,  264 

—  S.W.  Africa,  280 

—  Spain,  1371 

—  Sudan,  The,  1381 

—  Sweden,  1395 

■ —  Switzerland,  1408 

—  Thailand,  1417 

—  Turkey,  1435,  1436 

—  Upper  Volta,  1014 

—  U.S.A.,  615 

- Montana,  709 

- Tennessee,  753 

- Virginia,  764 

—  U.S.S.R.,  1460 

- Georgia,  1489 

- -  Kazakhstan,  1503 

- Ukraine,  1482 

—  Venezuela,  1548 
• —  Vietnam,  1558 

—  Yugoslavia,  1566 
Mangareva  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Mangla  (Pakistan),  205 

Mango  (Fr.  Togoland),  1030 
Manhattan  (Kansas),  681,  682 
Manhattan  (N.Y.),  686,  722,  723 
Manica  (Mozambique),  1347,  1348 
Manihiki  Is.  (Cook  Is.),.  550 
Manila  (Philipp.),  1317,  1318,  1319, 
1321,  1322,  1323 
Manipur  (India),  168,  171,  199 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  158 

—  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  152 

—  police,  152 

—  representation,  142 
Manisa  (Turkey),  1430 
Manitoba  (Canada),  406-08 

• —  area  and  population,  363 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  364 

—  education,  366 

—  field  crops,  373 

—  livestock,  374 
■ —  mining,  375 

• —  municipal  govt.,  386 

—  police,  371 

—  population  born  outside,  363 

—  religion,  365 

—  representation,  360 
Manitowoc  (Wis.),  771 
Manizles  (Colom.),  902,  903,  907 
Mankaiana  (Swaziland),  310 
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MAN 

Mannheim  (Germ.),  1036,  1038,  1047 
Manoluvani  (Netli.  New  Guinea), 
1263 

Manono  Is.  (W.  Samoa),  553 
Manora  Is.  (Pakistan),  207 
Mans,  Le  (France),  980 
Mansakonko  (Gambia),  351 
Mansfield  (OMo),  732 
Mansfield  (U.K.),  63 
Mansura  (Egypt),  1516,  1517 
Manu’a  Is.  (Samoa,  U.S.A.),  787 
Manuae  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  650 
Manus  Is.  (Bismarck  Arch.),  530 
Mapia  Is.  (Neth.  New  Guinea),  1262 
Maple  Heights  (Ohio),  732 
Maracaibo  (Venez.),  1644,  1545, 
1547,  1548,  1649,  1551 
Maraoay  (Venez.),  1544,  1548,  1549 
Maragheh  (Iran),  1120 
Maraisburg  (Transvaal),  256 
Marakaei  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
563 

Maranhao  (Brazil),  848 
Maras  (Turkey),  1430 
Marathwada  (India),  175 
Marbial  (Haiti),  1087 
Marburg  (Germ.),  1065 
Marches,  The  (Italy),  1163 
Marcus  Is.  (Pacific),  789,  790 
Mardan  (Pakistan),  210 
Mardin  (Turkey),  1430,  1431 
Mare  Is.  (New  Caledonia),  1027 
Mari  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1470,  1476 
Marianao  (Cuba),  916 
Marianas  Arch.  (Pacific),  786 
Marib  (Yemen),  1660 
Maribo  (Denmark),  932 
Maribor  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Marie-Galante  Is.  (Guadeloupe), 
1003 

Marigot  (Guadeloupe),  1003 
Marion  (Ohio),  732 
Marion  Is.  (S.  Afr.),  256 
Maripassoula  (Fr.  Guiana),  1006 
Mariquita  (Colom.),  907 
Mariupol  (U.S.S.R.),  1446 
Marlborough  (N.Z.),  635 
Marne  (France),  979 
Marne  (Haute-)  (France),  979 
Marovoay  (Madag.),  1020 
Marowijne  (Surinam),  1257,  1269 
Marquezas  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Marrakesh  (Morocco),  1233,  1236 


MATT 

Marseilles  (France),  980,  983,  984, 
992,  996,  1001 
Marseilles  (O.F.S.),  304 
Marshale  (Liberia),  1205 
Marshall  Is.  (Pacific),  788,  789 
Martaban  (Burma),  871 
Martigny  (Switz.),  1407 
Martin  (Term.),  752 
Martinique,  978,  997,  1002-03 
Maruy  (U.S.S.R.),  1504 
Maryborough  (Queensland),  600 
Maryborough  (Victoria),  493 
Maryland  (Liberia),  1206 
Maryland  (U.S.A.),  691-93 
■ —  area  and  population,  583 

—  representation,  579 

Mary’s  Harbour  (Labrador),  391 
Marysk  (U.S.S.R.),  1504 
Maryville  (Term.),  752 
Masaka  (Uganda),  325 
Masaya  (Nicar.),  1264,  1265,  1266, 
1268 

Masbate  Is.  (Philipp.),  1317,  1320 
Mascara  (Algeria),  998 
Maseru  (Basutoland),  302,  303,  304 
Masindi  (Uganda),  314 
Masjed-i-Suleiman  (Iran),  1120 
Mason  City  (Iowa),  679 
Massachusetts  (U.S.A.),  693-96 

—  area  and  population,  683 

—  representation,  579 
■ —  social  welfare,  597 
Massawa  (Eritrea),  964,  966 
Massillon  (Ohio),  732 
Masulipatam  (India),  170,  182 
Matadi  (Belgian  Congo),  833,  835, 

836 

Matagalpa  (Nicar.),  1264,  1265 
Matanzas  (Cuba),  916,  920 
Matanzas  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
Matarani  (Peru),  844,  1314 
Matatiele  (Cape),  268 
Mateur  (Trmisia),  1425 
Mathura  (India),  192 
Matosinhos  (Portugal),  1339 
Matrah  (Muscat),  1238,  1239,  1240 
Mato  Grosso  (Brazil),  849,  864 
Mattewara  (India),  190 
Maturin  (Venez.),  1644 
Mau  (Kenya),  315 
Maui  Is.  (Hawaii),  777,  778 
Mauke  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  650 
Marde  (Chile),  879 
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Mauritania  (Fr.  W.  AS?.),  997,  1006, 
1007,  1008,  1009,  1010,  1011, 
1012 

Mauritius,  312,  333-36 
• —  Indians  in,  147 
Mawson  (Australia),  477 
Mayabandar  (Andaman  Is.),  196 
Mayaguana  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
Mayagiiez  (Puerto  Rico),  781 
Mayenne  (France),  979 
Maymyo  (Burma),  868,  872 
Maynooth  (Irish  Rep.),  1142 
Mayo  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Mayo  (Yukon),  417,  418 
Mayotte  Is.  (Comoro  Is.),  1022,  1023 
Mayurakshi  River  (India),  196 
Mayurbhanj  (India),  186 
Mazagan  (Morocco),  1233 
Mazandaran  (Iran),  1119,  1123 
Mazar-i- Sharif  (Afghan.),  793,  794, 
797 

Mazatenango  (Guat.),  1079 
Mazatlan  (Mexico),  1228 
Mbabane  (Swaziland),  308,  310 
Mbale  (Uganda),  325 
Mbeya  (Tanganyika),  321,  322,  324 
Mbulamuti  (Kenya),  314 
Meander  (Tasmania),  518 
Meath  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Mecatepec  (Mexico),  1224 
Mecca  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360,  1362, 
1363 

Mechelen  (Belgium),  825 
Mecheria  (Algeria),  998 
Mecklenburg  (Germ.),  1065 
Medak  (India),  169 
Medan  (Indonesia),  1111,  1118 
Medea  (Algeria),  998 
Medellin  (Colom.),  902,  903,  909 
Medford  (Mass.),  694,  695 
Medford  (Oregon),  738 
Medicine  Hat  (Alberta),  412 
Medina  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360,  1362, 
1363 

Medjerdah  Valley  (Tunisia),  1425 
Meerut  (India),  148,  192,  193 
Mega  (Ethiopia),  966 
Megdova  (Greece),  1075 
Megri  (U.S.S.R.),  1492 
MerktUa  (Burma),  868 
Meknes  (Morocco),  1233 
Mekong  Delta  (Vietnam),  1553 
Melalap  (Borneo),  232 


MID 

Melbourne  (Victoria),  458,  460,  466, 
467,  474,  477,  480,  481,  493, 
497,  503 

Mellila  (Morocco),  1364,  1366,  1370, 
1372  1375 

Melitopol  (U.S.S.R.),  1466 
Melo  (Uruguay),  1632 
Memel  (U.S.S.R.),  1499 
Memphis  (Tenn.),  686,  751,  752 
Menado  (Indonesia),  1112 
Menakha  (Yemen),  1560 
Mendoza  (Argen.),  806,  807,  811,  815 
Mengo  (Uganda),  325 
Menufiya  (Egypt),  1615 
Menzel-Bourguiba  (Tunisia),  1424 
Merauke  (Neth.  New  Guinea),  1263 
Merca  (It.  Somalia),  1175 
Mercedes  (Uruguay),  1632 
Merida  (Mexico),  1220,  1221,  1228 
Merida  (Venez.),  1544,  1546,  1547 
Meriden  (Conn.),  659 
Meridian  (Miss.),  702 
Merionethshire  (U.K.),  62 
Merksem  (Belgium),  825 
Mersin  (Turkey),  1430,  1438 
Merthyr  Tydfil  (U.K.),  64 
Merv  (U.S.S.R.),  1504 
Meshed  (Iran),  1120,  1121,  1122, 
1126,  1606 

Meshra  Er  Rek  (Sudan),  1383 
Messenia  (Greece),  1070 
Messina  (Sicily),  1164,  1166,  1173 
Mestersvig  (Greenland),  941 
Meta  (Colom.),  902 
Metohija  (Yugoslavia),  1561,  1663, 
1566 

Metz  (France),  370,  980 
Meudon  (France),  983 
Meurthe-et-Moselle  (France),  979 
Meuse  (France),  979 
Mexicali  (Mexico),  1220 
Mexico,  1218-29 

Mexico  City  (Mexico),  1219,  1220, 
1221,  1222,  1227 
Mezioe  (Yugoslavia),  1566 
Miami  (Fla.),  586,  666 
Miami  Beach  (Fla.),  666 
Michigan  (U.S.A.),  696-99 
—  area  and  population,  683 
■ —  representation,  679 
■ —  wheat,  613 

Michoacan  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Middlebury  (Vt.),  760 
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Middlesbrough  (U.K.),  63 
Mddlesex  (U.K.),  61 
Middletown  (Conn.),  659,  660 
Middletown  (N.Y.),  723 
Middletown  (Ohio),  732 
Midi  (Yemen),  1559 
Midlothian  (U.K.),  65 
Midway  Is.  (Pacific),  685 
Mieres  (Spain),  1366 
Migiurtina  (It.  Somalia),  1174 
Mildr  Hills  (India),  171 
Mikoyan  Canal  (U.S.S.R.),  1492, 
1507 

Milan  (Italy),  1164,  1166,  1171,  1173 
Mildura  (Victoria),  493,  497 
Milford  (Del.),  662 
Miliana  (Algeria),  999 
Millsburg  (Liberia),  1205 
Milne  Bay  (Papua),  527 
Milwaukee  (Wis.),  586,  771 
Mina  al  Ahmadi  (Kuwait),  1300 
Mdnas  (Uruguay),  1532 
Mmas  Gerais  (Brazil),  849,  850,  853, 
854 

Mindanao  Is.  (Philipp.),  1317,  1318, 
1320 

Mindoro  Is.  (Philipp.),  1317 
Mingechaursk  (U.S.S.R.),  1487 
Blingrelia  (U.S.S.R.),  1487 
Muiho  (Portugal),  1335 
Minicoy  Is.  (India),  see  Laccadive  Is. 
Minna  (Nigeria),  347 
Minneapolis  (Minn.),  686,  700 
Minnesota  (U.S.A.),  699-701 

—  area  and  population,  683 
• —  representation,  579 
Minot  (N.D.),  730 

Minsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1449,  1483 
Minussinsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1480 
Minya  (Egypt),  1515,  1616 
Minyak  (Tibet),  1421 
Miquelon  Is.  (Fr.  Atlantic),  1029-30 
Miranda  (Venez.),  1644 
Miri  (Sarawak),  234 
Mirjaveh  (Iran),  1126 
MIsiones  (Argen),  806 
Misiones,  Las  (Para.),  1293 
Miskolc  (Hungary),  1097,  1098 
Misool  Is.  (Neth.  New  Guinea),  1262 
Mississippi  (U.S.A.),  702-04 

—  area  and  population,  583 
— •  cotton,  614 

—  representation,  679 


MOL 

Mississippi  (U.S.A.),  social  welfare, 
697 

■ —  trade  unions,  626 
Missolonghi  (Greece),  1070 
Missoula  (Montana),  707,  708 
Missouri  (U.S.A.),  704-07 

—  area  and  population,  683 

—  cotton,  614 

—  representation,  679 

—  wheat,  613 

Misruata  (Libya),  1210,  1211,  1212, 
1213 

Mitau  (U.S.S.R.),  1497 
Mtchell  (S.D.),  749 
Mitiaro  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550 
Mitre  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.),  566 
Mittleberg  (Austria),  819 
Mitu  (Colom.),  902 
Mitylini  (Greece),  1071 
Mizo  (In^a),  171 
Mkhoma  (Nyasa.),  294 
Mkoani  (Zanzibar),  332 
Mlanje  (Nyasa.),  294,  296 
Moak  (Manitoba),  408 
Mobile  (Ala.),  587,  641,  642 
Mo9ambique  (Port.  E.  Afr.),  1336, 
1338,  1344,  1347-49 
Mojamedes  (Angola),  1346,  1347 
Mocimboa  da  Praia-Tete  (Mogam- 
bique),  1348 

Modena  (Italy),  1164,  1166 
Moe  (Victoria),  493 
Moengo  (Surinam),  1259 
Mogadiscio  (It.  Somalia),  1174,  1175 
Mogadisho  (Madag.),  1019 
Mogilev  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1483 
Mogio  (Neth.  New  Guinea),  1262, 
1263 

Mohales  Hoek  (Basutoland),  303, 
304 

Mohamed  Ali  Barrage  (Egypt),  1520 
Moheli  Is.  (Comoro  Is.),  1022,  1023 
Mointi  (U.S.S.R.),  1503 
Moji  (Japan),  1185 
Mokhotlong  (Basutoland),  303 
Mokkovik  (Labrador),  391 
Moldavian  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1353, 
1356,  1493-94 

• —  area  and  population,  1446 
Molenbeek  St  Jean  (Belgium),  825 
Mole  St  Nicholas  (Haiti),  1089 
Moline  (lU.),  673 
Mollendo  (Peru),  844,  1315 
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Molndal  (Sweden),  1388 
Molodechno  (U.S.S.R.),  1483,  1485 
Molokai  Is.  (Hawaii),  777,  778 
Molotov  (U.S.S.R.),  1446, 1460, 1462 
Molotovsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1454 
Moluccas  Is.  (Indonesia),  1111 
Mombasa  (Kenya),  314,  316,  316, 
317,  318,  328,  330,  332 
Monaco,  1229-30 
Monagas  (Venez.),  1544 
Monaghan  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Monchen-Gladbach  (Germ.),  1037 
Moncton  (New  Brunswick),  398,  399 
Monghyr  (India),  174 
Mongolia,  Inner,  889,  890 
Mongolia,  Outer,  1230-32 
Mongolian  Republic,  1230-32 
Mongu  Lealui  (Rhodesia),  292 
Monmouth  (HI.),  674 
Monmouthshire  (U.K.),  60,  62,  102 
Mono  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.),  665 
Monroe  (La.),  686 

Monrovia  (Liberia),  1204,  1205, 

1207,  1208 

Mons  (Belgium),  825,  826 
Montana  (U.S.A.),  707-09 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  metals,  precious,  615 

—  representation,  579 

—  wheat,  613 

Montana  Clara  y  Lobos  Is.  (Canary 
Is.),  1366 

Mont-Cenis  (Italy),  1163 
Montclair  (N.J.),  717 
Monte  Alegre  (Brazil),  855 
Monte  Carlo  (Monaco),  1229 
Monteoristi  (Dom.  Rep.),  944,  947 
Montenegro  (Yugoslavia),  1560-69 
Monterey  (Calif.),  651 
Monterrey  (Mexico),  1220,  1221, 
1228 

Monteria  (Colom.),  902 
Montevideo  (Uruguay),  856,  1298, 
1631,  1532,  1533,  1634,  1535, 
1536 

Montgomery  (Ala.),  587,  640,  641 
Montgomery  (W.Va.),  768 
Montgomeryshire  (U.K.),  62 
Montijo  (Pan.),  1285 
Montpelier  (France),  980,  983,  984 
Montpelier  (Vt.),  760 
Montreal  (Quebec),  364,  370,  376, 
381,  400 


MOS 

Montreuil-sous-Bois  (France),  980 
Montreux  (Switz.),  1411 
MontseiTado  (Liberia),  1205 
Montserrat  Is.  (W.  Indies),  420,  421, 
432,  433,  434 

Mont-Thabor  (Italy),  1163 
Moorea  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Moose  Jaw  (Saskatchewan),  409, 
410 

Mopti  (Fr.  Sudan),  1011 
Moquegua  (Peru),  1307 
Moradabad  (India),  148,  192,  193 
Moramanga  (Madag.),  1022 
Morang  (Nepal),  1242 
Morant  Cays  Is.  (W.  Indies),  428 
Moravia  (Czech.),  921-30 
Moray  (U.K.),  65 
Morazan  (El  Salv.),  956 
Morbihan  (France),  979 
Morcegos  Is.  (Port.  India),  1349 
Mordovian  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1470, 
1472,  1476 

More  og  Romsdal  (Norway),  1272 
Morelia  (Mexico),  1220 
Morelos  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Moreton  Bay  (Queensland),  499 
Morgantown  (W.  Va.),  768 
Mormugao  (Port.  India),  1349 
Mornag  (Tunisia),  1426 
Morobe  (New  Guinea),  529 
Morocco,  990,  1232-38 
Morogoro  (Tanganyika),  312,  324 
Morombe  (Madag.),  1022 
Morondava  (Madag.),  1022 
Moron  de  la  Frontera  (Spain),  1369 
Moroni  (Madag.),  1022 
Mortlock  Is.  (Solomon  Is.),  530 
Morwell  (Victoria),  497 
Moscow  (Idaho),  671 
Moscow^  (U.S.S.R.),  888,  896,  1230, 
1324,  1446,  1447,  1448,  1449, 
1453,  1460,  1462,  1464,  1465, 
1466,  1467,  1470,  1479,  1494, 
1496,  1511,  1513 
Moselle  (France),  979 
Moshi  (Tanganyika),  314,  321,  322 
Mosquitia  (Hond.),  1091 
Mosquito  Reserve  (Nicar.),  1264 
Moss  (Norway),  1272 
Most  (Czech.),  924,  927 
Mostaganem  (Algeria),  998 
Mostar  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Mostorad  (Egypt.)  1521 
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Mosul  (Iraq),  1130, 1131, 1133, 1134, 
1135,  1202 

Motagua  (Guat.),  1080 
Motala  (Sweden),  1388 
Motherwell  (U.K.)»  66 
Moulmein  (Burma),  868,  871,  872 
Moulmeingyun  (Burma),  860 
Moimt  Athos  (Greece),  1071 
Mount  Currie  (Cape),  268 
Mount  Daita  (Albania),  802 
Mount  Isa  (Queensland),  600,  603, 
625 

Mount  Lawley  (W.  Aust.),  614 
Moruit  McKinley  National  Park 
(Alaska),  643 

Mount  Titano  (San  Marino),  1359 
Mount  Vernon  (Iowa),  679 
Mount  Vernon  (N.Y.),  723 
Mouscron  (Belgium),  826 
Moyobamba  (Peru),  1308 
Mpanda  (Tanganyika),  314 
M’Saken  (Tunisia),  1424 
Msellata  (Libya),  1211 
Mtwara  (Tanganyika),  314,  321,  324 
Mubende  (Uganda),  325 
Mudawara  (Jordan),  1188 
Mudugh  (It.  Somalia),  1174 
Mufulira  (Rhodesia),  292 
Mugla  (Turkey),  1430 
Muharraq  Is.  (Bahrain),  1301,  1302, 
1303 

Mukalla  (Aden),  227,  228 
Mukden  (China),  see  Shenyang 
Mukh-Nam-Quang  (Vietnam),  1569 
Miilheim-on-Ruhr  (Germ.),  1037 
Mulhouse  (France),  980 
Multan  (Pakistan),  203,  205,  208 
Mulungushi  (Rhodesia),  293 
Munankuan  (China),  896 
Munchen  (Germ.),  see  Munich 
Muncie  (Ind.),  676 
Munich  (Germ.),  1036,  1046,  1048, 
1049 

Munster  (Germ.),  1037,  1068 
Munster  (Irish  Rep.),  1140,  1141 
Muntafiq  (Iraq),  1130 
Muongman  (Vietnam),  1665 
Murbat  (Muscat),  1239 
Murcia  (Spain),  1366,  1367,  1371 
Murfreesboro  (Tenn.),  752 
Murgab  Oasis  (U.S.S.R.),  1466 
Murmansk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1465, 
1470,  1476 


NAI 

Murraca  (Mo9ambique),  1348 
Mus  (Turkey),  1430 
Muscat  and  Oman,  1238—40 
Muscle  Shoals  (Ala.),  619 
Muskegon  (Mich.),  697 
Muskogee  (Okla.),  735 
Muskrat  Falls  (Labrador),  391 
Musonoie  (Belgian  Congo),  835 
Mussau  Is.  (Bismarck  Arch.),  630 
Muzaffargah  (Pakistan),  209 
Muzaffarpur  (India),  173 
Muzo  (Colom.),  905 
Mwanza  (Tanganyika),  314,  321 
Myingyan  (Burma),  871 
Myitkyina  (Burma),  867,  871 
Mymensingh  (Pakistan),  210 
Myohaung  (Burma),  871 
Mysore,  city,  148,  150,  185 

—  state  (India),  168,  170,  175,  182, 

184-86 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  co-operative  societies,  161 

—  cultivation,  158 

—  finance,  153 

—  forests,  169 

—  govt.,  146 

• —  justice,  162 

—  mining,  162 

- —  newspapers,  151 

—  police,  152 

—  representation,  141,  142 

—  tea,  160,  185 
Mytho  (Vietnam),  1466 
Mzuzu  (Nyasa.),  294 

Nablus  (Jordan),  1187,  1188 
Nachingwea  (Tanganyika),  314 
Nadarivatu  (Fiji),  560 
Nadi  (Fiji),  561 
Nador  (Morocco),  1233 
Naga  Hills  (India),  142,  171 
Nagar-Aveli  (Port.  India),  1349 
Nagasaki  (Japan),  1176,  1178 
Nagchukna  (Tibet),  1423 
Na’g  Hammadi  Barrage  (Egypt), 
1520 

Nago  (Okinawa  Is.),  790 
Nagorno-Karabakh  (U.S.S.R.),  I486 
Nagoya  (Japan),  1177,  1178 
Nagpur  (In^a),  148,  150,  175,  176 
Naha  (Okinawa  Is.),  790 
Nahr  el  Kebir  Valley  (Sjnia),  1628 
Nain  (Labrador),  391 
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NAI 

Nairn  (U.K.),  66 

Nairobi  (Kenya),  312,  314,  316,  317, 
318,  320,  322,  328 
Najaf  (Iraq),  1120,  1130 
Najafabad  (Iran),  1120 
Nakba  (U.S.S.R.).  1487 
Nakhichevan  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1485, 
1487 

Nakhon  Ratsima  (Thailand),  1418 
Nakop  (S.W.  Afr.),  280 
Nakon-Srithamrat  (Thailand),  1418 
Nakoura  (Lebanon),  1202 
Nakuru  (Kenya),  314,  316,  318 
Nalaikha  (Mongolian  Rep.),  1231 
Nalanda  (India),  173 
Nalchik  (U.S.S.R.),  1474 
Nalgonda  (India),  169 
Nalut-Yefren  (Libya),  1211,  1212 
Namanga  (Kenya),  320 
Namangan  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1607, 
1508 

Namasagali  (Kenya),  314 
Namatanai  (New  Ireland),  530 
Nan  Dinh  (Vietnam),  1559 
Nampa  (Idaho),  671 
Nampula  (Mo9ambique),  1336 
Namur  (Belgium),  825 
Nancowrie  (Nicobar  Is.),  196,  197 
Nanchang  (China),  889 
Nancy  (France),  980,  983,  984 
Nanded  (India,)  169 
Nanisana  (Madag.),  1020 
Nanking  (China),  889,  890,  895 
Nanning  (China),  889 
Nanterre  (France),  980 
Nantes  (France),  980,  983 
Nanumanga  Is.  (Gilbert  and  ElUce 
Is.),  563 

Nanumea  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
663 

Nanyuki  (Kenya),  314 
Naperville  (Ill.),  674 
Napier  (N.Z.),  635 
Naples  (Italy),  1164,  1166,  1167, 
1171,  1173 

Napo  Pastaza  (Ecuador),  951 
Naqb  Ishtar  (Jordan),  1188 
Nariho  (Colom.),  902,  905 
Narmanda  (India),  181 
Narrogin  (W.  Aust.),  513 
Narsinghpur  (India),  187 
Narva  (U.S.S.R.),  1495 
Narvik  (Norway),  1272,  1283 


NET 

Na-Savu-Savu  (Fiji),  660,  661 
Nasea  (Fiji),  560 
Nashua  (N.H.),  716 
Nashville  (Tenn.),  587,  751,  752 
Nasirabad  (Pakistan),  209 
Nassau  (Bahamas),  439,  440,  441 
Nassau  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550 
Nassau  (Germ.),  1065 
Natal  (Brazil),  848,  852 
Natal  (S.  Africa),  270-72 

—  area,  255 

• — ■  defence,  261 

—  mining,  263 

—  railways,  265 

—  representation,  251,  252,  253,  264 

—  whaling,  272 
Natchez  (Miss.),  702 
Nauplion  (Greece),  1070 
Nauru  Is.  (Pacific),  453,  655-57 
Navai  (Fiji),  560 

Navarra  (Spain),  1366 
Navua  (Fiji),  660 
Nayagarh  (India),  187 
Nayarit  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Ndola  (Rhodesia),  292 
Nebit-Dag  (U.S.S.R.),  1504,  1505 
Nebraska  (U.S.A.),  709-12 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  representation,  579 

—  trade  unions,  626 
- —  wheat,  613 
Nedlands  (W.  Aust.),  513 
Neembecu  (Para.),  1293 
Negev  (Israel),  1157 
Negombo  (Ceylon),  214 

Negri  Sembilan  (Malaya),  219,  220, 
221 

Negros  Is.  (Philipp.),  1317 
Neiba  (Dom.  Rep.),  946 
Neikiang  (China),  896 
Neiva  (Colom.),  902 
Nejd  (Saudi  Arabia),  1359-63 
Nejran  (Yemen),  1560 
Neilore  (India),  170 
Nelson  (N.Z.),  536,  637 
Nenetz  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 
Nepal,  1240-43 
Nepanagar  (India),  170 
Neskaupstadur  (Iceland),  1106 
Netherlands,  The,  30,  32,  36,  37,  39, 
1243-63 

—  Antilles,  1259-61 

—  Guiana,  1256-69 
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Netherlands  New  Guinea,  1110, 1111, 
1261-63 

—  overseas  parts,  1256-63 
■ — ■  polders,  the,  1246-47 
Neubrandenburg  (Germ.),  1065 
Neuchatel  or  Neuenburg  (Switz.), 

1401,  1403,  1404,  1405,  1433 
Neuendettelsau  (Germ.),  1049 
Neuilly-sur-Seine  (France),  980 
Neuquen  (Argen,),  806 
Neuwied  (Germ.),  798 
Nevada  (U.S.A.),  712-14 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  metals,  precious,  615 

—  representation,  579 

—  trade  unions,  626 

Nevis  Is.  (W.  Indies),  420,  421,  432, 
433,  434 

Nevsehir  (Turkey),  1430 
New  Amsterdam  (Brit.  Guiana),  447, 
448 

Newark  (Del.),  662 
Newark  (N.J.),  586,  717 
Newark  (Ohio),  732 
New  Baku  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
New  Bedford  (Mass.),  687,  694 
New  Britam  (Bismarck  Arch.),  528, 
629,  530 

New  Britain  (Conn.),  659 
New  Brunswick  (Canada),  397-99 

—  area  and  population,  363 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  364 

—  education,  366 

■ —  field  crops,  373 

—  fruit,  374 

—  livestock,  374 

—  mining,  376 

—  municipal  govt.,  385 

—  police,  371 

—  population  born  outside,  363 

—  religion,  365 

—  representation,  360 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.),  717 
Newburgh  (N.Y.),  723 

New  Caledonia  (Fr.),  997,  1026-27 
Newcastle  (N.S.W.),  483,  488,  489 
New  Castle  (Del.),  662 
New  Castle  (Pa.),  741 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  (U.K.),  63 
Newfoundland  (Canada),  386-91 
■ —  area  and  population,  363 
• —  births,  deaths,  marriages,  364 

—  education,  365,  366 


NEW 

Newfoundland  (Canada),  fisheries, 
374 

■ —  fruit,  374 
— •  mining,  375 

—  municipal  govt.,  385 

—  police,  371 

—  population  born  outside,  363 

—  religion,  365 

—  representation,  360 

—  social  welfare,  367 

—  U.S.A.  base,  606 

New  Georgia  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.), 
565 

New  Glasgow  (Nova  Scotia),  394 
New  Guinea  (Australia),  453,  466, 
526-31 

New  Gumea  (Neth.),  1110,  1111, 
1261-63 

New  Hampshire  (U.S.A. ),  714-16 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  representation,  579 

New  Haven  (Conn.),  587,  659,  660 
New  Hebrides  (Pacific),  562,  566-67, 
997 

New  Ireland  (Bismarck  Arch.),  530 
New  Jersey  (U.S.A.),  716-19 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  representation,  579 

New  London  (Conn.),  659,  660 
New  Mexico  (U.S.A.),  719-22 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  cotton,  614 

—  representation,  579 

New  Orleans  (La.),  586,  634,  686, 
687,  688 

New  Plymouth  (N.Z.),  535 
Newport  (Ky.),  684 
Newport  (Mon.,  U.K.),  64 
Newport  (Rhode  Is.),  744 
Newport  News  (Va.),  763 
New  Providence  Is.  (Bahamas),  439, 
440,  441 

New  Rochelle  (N.Y.),  723 
New  San  Salvador  (El  Salv.),  956 
New  Sarum  (Rhodesia),  284 
New  South  Wales  (Australia),  481- 
91 

• —  area  and  population,  458 
■ —  banking,  476 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  458 

—  education,  459 

—  finance,  465 

—  foreign  commerce,  472 
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NEW 

New  South  Wales  (Australia),  occu¬ 
pied  dwellings,  458 

—  production,  468 

—  railways,  473 

—  religion,  459 

—  shipping,  472 

— -  social  welfare,  462 

—  state  govt.,  456 
Newton  (Mass.),  694 

New  Westminster  (Brit.  Columbia), 
415 

New  York  (city)  (U.S.A.),  586,  634, 
722,  723,  724,  725,  726 
- —  (state)  (U.S.A.),  722-26 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  education,  593 

—  immigrants,  589 

—  iron,  618 

—  representation,  579 
— •  social  welfare,  597 

New  Zealand,  39,  40,  531-53 

—  Indians  in,  147 
Ngaba  (Vietnam),  1655 
Ngong  (Kenya),  316 
Nguru  (Nigeria),  347 
Nhatrang  (Vietnam),  1556 
Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.),  723 
Niamey  (Niger),  1007,  1015,  1016 
Niassa  (Mo9ambique),  1348 
Nicaragua,  1263-69 

Nice  (France),  980,  983 
Nickel,  product  of: 

—  Burma,  870 

—  Canada,  375,  379 
• — ■  —  Ontario,  405 
- Manitoba,  408 

—  Greece,  1074 

—  New  Caledonia,  1026,  1027 

—  Norway,  1278 

—  U.S.S.R.,  R.S.F.S.R.,  1471 

—  • —  Kazakhstan,  1503 
Nickerie  (Surinam),  1257 
Nicobar  Is.  (India),  see  Andaman 

Is. 

Nicosia  (Cyprus),  237,  241 
NidwaJden  (Switz.),  1401,  1403 
Nieuwer-Amstel  (Neth.),  1247 
Nievre  (France),  979 
Nigde  (Turkey),  1430 
Niger  (Fr.  W.  Afr.),  997,  1006,  1007, 
1008,  1009,  1015-16 
Nigeria,  Federation  of,  340-48 
Nightingale  Is.  (Atlantic),  368 
3  a 


NOE 

Niigata  (Japan),  1178 
Niihau  Is.  (Hawaii),  777 
Nijmegen  (Neth.),  1247,  1248 
Nikolaiev  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1454, 
1466,  1480 

Nikolsk-Ussuriiski  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Nikopol  (U.S.S.R.),  1482 
Nikunau  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
663 

Nile,  Blue  (Sudan),  1379,  1381 
Nile,  Upper  (Sudan),  1379,  1383 
Nile  Valley  (Egypt),  1515 
Nile,  West  (Uganda),  325 
Nima  (India),  181 
Nimba  (Liberia),  1206 
Nimes  (France),  980 
Nimule  (Uganda),  326 
Ningrahar  (Afghan.),  793 
Ningsia  (China),  889 
Ninh-Binh  (Vietnam),  1559 
Ninigo  Is.  (Bismarck  Arch.),  630 
Nirmal  (India),  170 
Nis  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Nishapour  (Iran),  1124 
Nishinomiya  (Japan),  1178 
Nissan  Is.  (Bismarck  Arch.),  530 
Niteroi  (Brazil),  849 
Nitra  (Czech.),  923 
Niuafo’ou  Is.  (Tonga  Is.),  568 
Niue  Is.  (N.Z.),  634,  550,  552 
Niulakita  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
563 

Niutao  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
563 

Nizamabad  (India),  169 
Nizampatam  (India),  182 
Nizhny  Novgorod  (U.S.S.R.),  see 
Gorky 

Nizhni  Tagil  (U.S.S.R.),  1446 
Njala  (Sierra  Leone),  353 
Nkata  Bay  (Nyasa.),  294 
Nkongsamba  (Fr.  Cameroon),  1032 
Noakhali  (Paldstan),  210 
Noemfoor  Is.  (Neth.  New  Guinea), 
1262 

Nograd  (Hungary),  1097 
Nome  (Alaska),  644,  645 
Nomuka  (Tonga  Is.),  668 
Nong  Khai  (Thailand),  1417,  1418 
Nong-Son  (Vietnam),  1565 
Nonouti  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
663 

Nord  (France),  979,  981 
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Nordland  (Norway),  1272 
Norfolk  (U.K.),  62 
Norfolk  (Va.),  586,  763 
Norfolk  Is.  (Australia),  453,  477,  569 
Norman  (Okla.),  735,  736 
Norman  Wells  (Canada),  419 
Norrbotten  (Sweden),  1387 
Norristown  (Pa.),  741 
Norrkoping  (Sweden),  1386,  1388, 
1400 

Norte  de  Santander  (Colom.),  902 
Northam  (W.  Aust.),  513 
Northampton  (Mass.),  695 
Northampton  (U.K.),  63 
Northamptonshire  (U.K.),  62 
North  Andover  (Mass.),  695 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
32-35 

North  Australia  Territory,  see  Nor¬ 
thern  Territory 

North  Battleford  (Saskatchewan), 
409 

North  Borneo,  British,  230-35, 
246,  247,  250 

North  Carolina  (U.S.A.),  726-29, 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  cotton,  614 

—  representation,  579 

—  tobacco,  614 

—  trade  unions,  626 

North  Dakota  (U.S.A.),  729-31 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  representation,  579 

—  trade  unions,  626 

—  wheat,  613 

North  East  Land  (Svalbard),  1281 
North  Easton  (Mass.),  695 
Northfield  (Minn.),  700 
North  Hempstead  (N.Y.),  723 
North  Platte  (Nebraska),  710 
North  Rhine- Westphalia  (Germ.), 
1058-59 

—  agriculture,  1041 

—  area  and  population,  1036 

—  aviation,  1044 

—  constitution,  1034 

—  mining,  1042 

North  Tonawanda  (N.Y.),  723 
Northern  Bukovina  (U.S.S.R.), 
1441,  1480 

Northern  Ireland,  120-30 
Northern  Prov.  (Sudan),  1379 
Northern  Territory  (Aust.),  522-26 


NOV 

Northern  Territory  (Aust.),  area  and 
population,  458 

—  banking,  476 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  458 

—  education,  459 

—  federal  govt.,  453 

—  foreign  commerce,  472 

—  occupied  dwellings,  458 

—  production,  468 

—  railways,  473 

—  religion,  459 

—  shipping,  472 

—  social  welfare,  462 
Northumberland  (U.K.),  62 
North-West  Bay  (Tasmania),  521 
North-West  Frontier  Province 

(Pakistan),  188, 201,  203, 204, 
205,  207 

North  West  River  (Labrador),  391 
Northwest  Territories  (Canada),  370, 
418-20 

—  area  and  population,  363 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  364 

—  mining,  375 

—  religion,  365 

—  representation,  360 
Norton  (Mass.),  694 
Norwalk  (Conn.),  659 
Norway,  30,  32,  35,  1269-84 
Norwich  (Conn.),  659 
Norwich  (U.K.),  63 
Norwich  (Vt.),  760 
Norwood  (Ohio),  732 
Nossi-Be  Is.  (Madag.),  1019,  1022 
Notre  Dame  (Ind.),  676 
Nottingham  (U.K.),  63,  71,  72 
Nottinghamshire  (U.K.),  62 
Nouakchott  (Mauritania),  1007 
Noumea  (New  Caledonia),  1026, 

1027 

Nouvelle  Amsterdam  Is.  (French 
Antarctic),  1023,  1024 
Nova  Lisboa  (Angola),  1336,  1346, 
1347 

Nova  Scotia  (Canada),  393-97 

—  area  and  population,  363 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  364 

—  education,  366 

—  field  crops,  373 

—  fruit,  374 

—  livestock,  374 

—  mining,  375 

—  mimicipal  govt.,  385 
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NOV 

Nova  Scotia  (Canada),  police,  371 

—  population  bom  outside,  363 

—  religion,  365 

—  representation,  360 

Novaya  Kakhovka  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Novgorod  (U.S.S.R.j,  1470 
Novi  Sad  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Novo-Kuznetsk  (U.S.S.R.),  see 
Stalinsk 

Novo-Moskovsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1482 
Novonikolayevsk  (U.S.S.R.),  see 
Novosibirsk 

Novo  Redondo  (Angola),  1347 
Novosibirsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1462, 
1465,  1470,  1478 
Novotagil  (IJ.S.S.R.),  1471 
Novo-Troitskaya  (U.S.S.R.),  1462 
Novoye-Zaporozbie  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Nowgong  (India),  171,  172 
Nowra  (N.S.W.),  467 
Nsoko  (Swaziland),  310 
Nuble  (Chile),  879 
Nueva  Esparta  (Venez.),  1544 
Nuevo  Leon  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Nuguria  Is.  (Bismarck  Arch.),  530 
Nui  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
663 

Nukahiva  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Nuku’alofa  (Tonga  Is.),  568,  569 
Nukufetau  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Is.),  563 

Nukulaelae  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Is.),  563 

Nukumanu  Is.  (Solomon  Is.),  530 
Nukunono  Is.  (Tokelau  Is.),  552 
Nukus  (U.S.S.R.),  1509 
NuUagine  (W.  Aust.),  614 
Nuremberg  (Germ.),  1036,  1038, 

1049 

Nusa  Bay  (New  Ireland),  530 
NusaTenggara  Is.  (Indonesia),  1111, 
1112 

Nutt’s  Corner  (N.  Ireland),  130 
Nuwara  Eliya  (Ceylon),  214 
Nyasaland,  294-96,  see  also  Rhodesia 
and 

Nyaunglebin  (Burma),  871 
Nyanza  (Kenya),  316,  318 
Nyeri  (Kenya),  316,  318 
Nyiregyhaza  (Hungary),  1097 
Nykoping  (Sweden),  1388 
Nyland  (Finland),  968 
N’Zezekore  (Guinea),  1084,  1207 
3g2 


OIL 

Oahu  (Hawaii),  777,  778 
Oakland  (Calif.),  586,  652 
Oak  Park  (Ill.),  673 
Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.),  751 
Oakville  (Ontario),  370 
Oasis  (Algeria),  998 
Oats,  World  production  of,  xviii 
Oaxaca  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Obeid,  El  (Sudan),  1379,  1382 
Oberhausen  (Germ.),  1037 
Oberhessen  (Germ.),  1055 
Oberlin  (Ohio),  733 
Oberwesterwald  (Germ.),  1056 
Obuasi  (Ghana),  298 
Obwalden  (Switz.),  1401,  1403 
Ocean  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
563,  564 

Oceania,  Fr.,  1027-29 
Octotepeque  (Hond.),  1091 
Odense  (Denmark),  932,  933,  942 
Odessa  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1449,  1465, 
1480,  1481,  1483 
Oeno  Is.  (Pitcairn),  670 
Offaly  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Offenbach  (Germ.),  1037 
Ofoten  (Norway),  1280 
Ofu  Is.  (Samoa,  U.S.A.),  787 
Ogbomosho  (Nigeria),  343 
Ogden  (Utah),  758 
O’Higgins  (Chile),  879 
Ohio  (U.S.A.),  731-34 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  iron,  618 

—  representations,  579 

—  w’heat,  613 

Oil,  World  production  of,  xxiv-xxv 
see  also : 

—  Aden,  227 

—  Afghanistan,  795 

—  Albania,  802 

—  Algeria,  1000 

—  Argentina,  811 

—  Australia,  616 

—  Austria,  819 

—  Bahrain,  1302 

—  Bolivia,  844 

—  Brazil,  856 

—  Brunei,  233 

—  Bulgaria,  864 

—  Burma,  870 

—  Canada,  375,  376,  379 

- Alberta,  413,  414 

- Manitoba,  408 
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OIL 

Oil,  World  production  of: 

—  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  398, 

399 

- N.W.  Territory,  419 

- Saskatchewan,  410 

—  Chile,  883 

—  China,  894 

—  Colombia,  906 

—  Cuba,  919 

—  Czechoslovakia,  927 

—  Dom.  Rep.,  946 

—  Ecuador,  963 

—  Egypt,  1521 

—  France,  992 

—  French  Equatorial  Africa,  1018 

—  Germany,  1042 

—  Hungary,  1101,  1102 

—  India,  161,  170,  172 

—  Indonesia,  1114 

—  Iran,  1123,  1124,  1126 

—  Iraq,  1133,  1134 

—  Italy,  1169 

—  Japan,  1181 

—  Korea,  1192 

—  Kuwait,  1300,  1301 

—  Lebanon,  1200,  1201 

—  Mexico,  1224,  1225 

—  Morocco,  1235 

—  Netherlands,  1262 

- Antilles,  1 260 

- -  New  Guinea,  1262 

—  New  Zealand,  645 

—  Pakistan,  206 

—  Papua,  527 

—  Peru,  1311 

—  Poland,  1330 

—  Qatar,  1303,  1304 

- —  Rumania,  1356,  1356 

—  Sarawak,  234 

—  Saudi  Arabia,  1360,  1361 

—  Syria,  1528 

—  Trinidad,  430,  431 

—  Truoial  States  (Arabia),  1305 

—  Turkey,  1436 

—  U.S.A.,  617,  619,  621 

—  —  Alaska,  646 
- Arkansas,  651 

—  —  California,  654 

- Colorado,  658 

- Illinois,  675 

- Indiana,  677 

- Kansas,  683 

- Kentucky,  686 


OLY 

Oil,  World  production  of: 

—  U.S.A.,  Louisiana,  688 

- Michigan,  699 

- Mississipi,  704 

- Montana,  709 

- New  Jersey,  719 

- New  Mexico,  721 

- N.Y.  State,  726 

- Ohio,  734 

- Oklahoma,  737 

- Pennsylvania,  743 

- Texas,  756 

- W.  Virginia,  769 

• - Wymoming,  775 

—  U.S.S.R.,  1460,  1461,  1462 

- Azerbaijan,  1486 

- Georgia,  1489 

- Kazakhstan,  1503 

- Kirghizia,  1513 

- R.S.F.S.R.,  1470,  1471,  1473 

- Tadzhikistan,  1511 

- Turkmenistan,  1505 

- Ukraine,  1482 

- Uzbekistan,  1508 

—  Venezuela,  1547,  1548 

—  Yugoslavia,  1566 

Oil  Is.  (Mauritius),  333,  336 
Oise  (France),  979 
Okayama  (Japan),  1178 
Okinawa  Is.  (Pacific),  790 
Oklahoma  (U.S.A.),  734—37 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  cotton,  614 

—  representation,  579 

—  wheat,  613 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.),  586,  734, 
735 

Oktemberyan  (U.S.S.R.),  1492 
Oktyabrsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Olafsjordur  (Iceland),  1106 
Olancho  (Hond.),  1091 
Old  Crow  (Yukon),  418 
Oldenburg  (Germ.),  1037,  1056 
Oldham  (U.K.),  63 
Olean  (N.Y.),  723 
Olhao  (Portugal),  1339 
Olimpo  (Para.),  1293,  1297 
Olosega  Is.  (Samoa,  U.S.A.),  787 
Olomouc  (Czech.),  923,  924,  926, 
928 

Olsztyn  (Poland),  1326 
Oltenia  (Rumania),  1353,  1356 
Olympia  (Wash.),  765 
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OMA 

Omaha  (Nebr.),  586,  710 
Oman,  Muscat  and,  1238^0 
Omdurman  (Sudan),  1379,  1516 
Omsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1460,  1465, 
1467,  1470,  1478 
Omuta  (Japan),  1178 
Onitsha  (Nigeria),  344 
Onotoa  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
563 

Ontario  (Canada),  402-06 

—  area  and  population,  363 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  364 

—  dairying,  374 

—  education,  365,  366 

—  field  crops,  373 

—  fruit,  374 

• —  livestock,  374 

—  mining,  375 

—  municipal  govt.,  385 

—  population  born  outside,  363 

—  religion,  365 

—  representation,  360 

—  tobacco,  374 

Ontong  Java  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.), 
566 

Opava  (Czech.),  924 
Opium,  159,  1121,  112,3,  1197, 

1435 

Opole  (Poland),  1326 
Oporto  (Portugal),  1336,  1337,  1338, 
1341,  1342,  1343 
Oppland  (Norway),  1272 
Oradea  (Rumania),  1352,  1353 
Oran  (Algeria),  998,  999,  1001 
Orange  (N.J.),  717 
Orange  (N.S.W.),  483 
Orange  Free  State  (S.  Africa),  275- 
77 

—  area,  255 

—  mining,  263 

—  railways,  265 

—  representation,  251,  252,  253, 

254 

Orange  Walk  (Brit.  Hond.),  450 
Ordjonikidze  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1465, 
1476 

Ordino  (Andorra),  804 
Ordu  (Turkey),  1430 
Orebro  (Sweden),  1387,  1388 
Oregon  (U.S.A.),  737-41 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  representation,  579 

—  wheat,  613 


OSS 

Orekhovo-Zuyevo  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Orel  (U.S.S.R.),  1470,  1471 
Orenburg  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1465, 
1470 

Orense  (Spain),  1366 
Organizations,  International,  1-46, 
see  also  Contents. 

Orgeev  (U.S.S.R.),  1493 
Oriental,  Region  (Ecuador),  950, 
951,  953 

Orientale  (Belgian  Congo),  835 
Oriente  (Cuba),  916,  918 
Orissa  (India),  168,  170,  186-88 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  158 

—  finance,  153 

—  forests,  159 

—  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  152 

—  land  tenure,  157 

—  mining,  161 

—  newspapers,  151 

—  police,  152 

—  representation,  142 
Orkney  Is.  (U.K.),  66 
Orlando  (Fla.),  666 
Orleans  (France),  980 
Orleansville  (Algeria),  998 
Ormsby  Village  (Ky.),  685 
Ome  (France),  979 

Oro,  El  (Ecuador),  950 
Orono  (Maine),  689 
Oroya  (Peru),  1313 
Orrefors  (Sweden),  1396 
Orsha  (U.S.S.R.),  1464 
Orsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1460 
Oruro  (Bolivia),  841,  842,  845,  846 
Oryol  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Osaka  (Japan),  1177,  1178,  1179, 
1185 

Osh  (U.S.S.R.),  1511,  1512,  1513 
Oshima  Is.  (Pacific),  789 
Oshkosh  (Wis.),  771 
Oshogbo  (Nigeria),  343 
Osijek  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Oslo  (Norway),  1271,  1272,  1273, 
1276,  1283 

Osmania  (India),  150 
Osnabriick  (Germ.),  1037 
Osomo  (Chile),  879,  886 
Oss  (Neth.),  1247 

Ossetia,  North  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.), 
1470, 1476-77 
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OSS 

Ossetia,  South  Aut.  Region 
(U.S.S.R.),  1488 
Ostend  (Belgium),  825,  832 
Ostergotland  (Sweden),  1387 
Ostersund  (Sweden),  1388 
Ostfold  (Norway),  1272 
Ostrava  (Czech.),  923,  924,  927 
Osu  (Ghana),  300 
Oswego  (N.Y.),  723 
Otago  (N.Z.),  535,  536,  537 
Otanmaki  (Finland),  972 
Otekaike  (N.Z.),  537 
Ottawa  (Kansas),  682 
Ottawa  (Ontario),  364,  366,  368, 
370,  371,  372,  378,  382,  388, 
406,  417,  418,  419 
Ottumwa  (Iowa),  679 
Otu  Tolu  Is.  (Tonga  Is.),  568 
Ouagadougou  (Upper  Volta),  1007, 
1012,  1013,  1014 
Ouahigouya  (Upper  Volta),  1011 
Ouarzazate  (Morocco),  1233 
Oubangi  (Fr.  Eq.  Afr.),  see.  Ubangi- 
Shari 

Oudh  (India),  see  Uttar  Pradesh 
Oudtshoorn  (Cape),  269 
Oued  Zem  (Morocco),  1236 
Ouidah  (Dahomey),  1014 
Oujda  (Morocco),  1233,  1236 
Ouled  Djellal  (Algeria),  998 
Oulu  (Finland),  968,  969,  975 
Outokumpu  (Finland),  972 
Ovalau  Is.  (Fiji),  560 
Overijssel  (Neth.),  1246 
Oviedo  (Spain),  1366,  1367 
Owen  Falls  (Uganda),  328 
Owensboro  (Ky.),  684 
Oxelosund  (Sweden),  1396 
Oxford  (Miss.),  703 
Oxford  (Ohio),  733 
Oxford  (U.K.),  63,  69,  71,  72 
Oxfordshire  (U.K.),  62 
Oyapoc  (Fr.  Guiana),  1006 
Oyo  (Nigeria),  344 
Oyster  Bay  (N.Y.),  723 

Paama  Is.  (New  Hebrides),  567 
Paarl  (Cape),  269 
Pabna  (Pakistan),  210 
Pacasmayo  (Peru),  1312 
Pachuca  (Mexico),  1220,  1228 
Pacific  Is.  (Brit.),  562-70 
Pacific  Is.  (U.S.A.),  789-90 


PAN 

Pacific  Is.  Trust  Territory  (U.S.A.), 
585,  788-89 

Pacific  Western,  High  Commission 
(Brit.),  562-67 

Padaido  Is.  (Neth.  New  Guinea),  1262 
Padang  Besar  (Thailand),  224,  1418 
Padua  (Italy),  1164,  1166 
Paducah  (Ky.),  684 
Pago  Pago  (Samoa,  U.S.A.),  787 
Pahandut  (Indonesia),  1111 
Pahang  (Malaya),  219,  220,  221 
Pahou  (Dahomey),  1015 
Paisley  (U.K.),  66 
Pakistan,  39,  40,  42,  201-11 

—  East,  194,  201,  203,  204,  205,  206, 

210-11 

—  West,  201 , 203,  204, 205, 206, 207- 

10 

Paknam  (Thailand),  1415 
Pakse  (Laos),  1196,  1197 
Paktya  (Afghan.),  793 
Palapye  (Bechuanaland),  305 
Palatinate  (Germ.),  see  Rhineland 
Palau  Is.  (Caroline  Is.),  788,  789 
Palawan  Is.  (Philipp.),  1317 
Palembang  (Indonesia),  1111 
Palencia  (Spain),  1366 
Palermo  (Sicily),  1164,  1106,  1173 
Palestine,  see  Israel,  1151  and 
Jordan,  1186 

Palime  (Fr.  Togoland),  1030,  1031 
Palma  (Canary  Is.),  1366,  1375 
Palma  de  Mallorca  (Spain),  1366 
Palmas,  Las  (Canary  Is.),  1366 
Palmas,  Las  (Peru),  1310 
Palmerston  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550 
Palmerston  North  (N.Z.),  535,  536 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.),  653 
Pallia  (Venez.),  1549 
Pamplona  (Colom.),  903 
Pamplona  (Spain),  1366 
Panama,  1284-90 
Panama  Canal  and  Zone,  1290-91 

—  area  and  population,  585 

—  city,  1285,  1286,  1287,  1288, 

1289,  1290 

—  justice,  595 

Panay  Is.  (Philipp.),  1317,  1322 
Pancevo  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Pando  (Bolivia),  841 
Pandu  (India),  164 
Panevezys  (U.S.S.R.),  1499 
Pangasinan  (Philipp.),  1320 
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Panna  (India),  182 
Paochi  (China),  896 
Paoki  (China),  896 
Panting  (China),  889 
Paotow  (China),  896 
Papacy,  The,  1538-42 
Papeete  (Tahiti),  1028 
Paphos  (Cyprus),  237 
Papua  (New  Guinea),  453,  466,  474, 
526-28 

Para  (Brazil),  848,  853 
Paracel  Is.  (Vietnam),  1555 
Paradip  (India),  188 
Paraguana  Pen.  (Venez.),  1.547 
Paraguari  (Para.),  1293 
Paraguay,  1292-99 
Paraiba  (Brazil),  848 
Parakou  (Dahomey),  1014,  1015 
Paramaribo  (Surinam),  1257,  1258, 
1259 

Parana  (Argen.),  806,  807,  808,  809 
Parana  (Brazil),  849,  850,  853,  854, 
855 

Parana,  Alto  (Para.),  1293 
Paranam  (Surinam),  1258 
Pardubice  (Czech.),  924 
Parece  Vela  Is.  (Pacific),  789,  790 
Parham  (Antigua),  433 
Parika  (Brit.  Guiana),  447 
Paris  (France),  978,  980,  981,  983, 
984,  985,  990,  994,  1001, 
1024 

Parkersburg  (W.  Va.),  768 
Parkes  (N.S.W.),  483 
Parma  (Italy),  1164,  1166 
Parma  (Ohio),  732 
Parnu  (U.S.S.R.),  1495 
Paro  (Bhutan),  839 
Parry  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550 
Parry  Is.  (Pacific),  790 
Paruz  (U.ks.R.),  1507 
Parwan  (Afghan.),  793 
Pasadena  (Calif.),  587,  652,  653 
Pasco  (Peru),  1307 
Pas-de-Calais  (France),  979 
Pasir  Mas  (Malaya),  224 
Paso,  El  (Texas),  587,  754,  755 
Passaic  (N.J.),  717 
Passau  (Germ.),  1049 
Pasto  (Colon!.),  902 
Patagonia  (Argen.),  806,  81 1 
Patan  (Nepal),  1241 
Paterson  (N.J.),  587,  717 


PEN 

Pathankot  (India),  178 
Patiala  and  E.  Punjab  (India), 
188-90 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  158 

—  forests,  159 

—  govt.,  145 

Patna  (India),  148,  150,  168,  173 
Patos  (Albania),  802 
Patras  (Greece),  1070,  1078 
Patriarchs  of  Antioch,  1431 
Paucartambo  (Peru),  1311,  1312 
Pavia  (Italy),  1166 
Pavlodar  (U.S.S.R.),  1501,  1503 
Pawtucket  (Rhode  Is.),  744 
Paynesville  (Liberia),  1205 
Paysandii  (Uruguay),  1532,  1534 
Paz  del  Rio  (Colom.),  905 
Pearl  Is.  (Pan.),  1301 
Pechenga  (U.S.S.R.),  fsee,  Petsamo 
Pechora  (U.S.S.R.),  1462,  1466, 

1471 

Pecs  (Hungary),  1097,  1098,  1100 
Peddapali  (India),  182 
Pedemales  (Dom.  Rep.),  946 
Pedregal  (Pan.),  1285,  1288 
Pedro  Cays  Is.  (W.  Indies),  428 
Pedro  Juan  Caballero  (Para.),  1293, 
1298 

Peebles  (U.K.),  66 
Peel  (Isle  of  Man),  131 
Pegin  (Albania),  802 
Pegu  (Burma),  871 
Peking  or  Peiping  (China),  886,  888, 
889,  891,  895,  896,  897,  1230, 
1232,  1422,  1423 

Pelagosa  Is.  (Yugoslavia),  1163, 
1561 

Pella  (Greece),  1071 
Peloponnesos  (Greece),  1070,  1074 
Pemba  Is.  (Zanzibar),  321,  329-32 
Pemberia  (Alberta),  413 
Pembrokeshire  (U.K.),  62 
Penang  (Malaya),  219,  220,  221, 222, 
224,  246,  247 

Pendembu  (Sierra  Leone),  355 
Pendleton  (Oregon),  738 
Penguins  Is.  (Fr.  Antarctic),  1024 
Penn,sylvania  (U.S.A.),  741-43 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  iron,  618 

—  representation,  579 

Penon  de  Velez  (Sp.  Afr.),  1375 
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PEN 

Penonome  (Pan.),  1285 

Penrhyn  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550 

Penrith  (N.S.W.),  483 

Pensacola  (Fla.),  666 

Pentecost  Is.  (New  Hebrides),  567 

Penticton  (Brit.  Columbia),  415 

Penza  (U.S.S.R.).  1446,  1465,  1470 

Peoria  (Ill.),  587,  673,  674 

Pepsu  Circle  (India),  190 

Perak  (Malaya),  219,  220,  221,  222 

Perene  (Peru),  1311 

Perim  Is.  (Aden),  225,  226,  227, 

228  f 

Perils  (Malaya),  219,  220,  221 
Perm  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Molotov 
Perme  (Pan.),  1285 
Pernambuco  (Brazil),  848,  1085 
Pernik  (Bulgaria),  see  Dimitrovo 
Peros  Banhos  Is.  (Mauritius),  336 
Perovo  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Perpignan  (France),  803,  980 
Persia,  see  Iran 
Persian  Gulf  States,  1299-305 
Perth  (U.K.),  66 

Perth  (\V.  Aust.),  468,  466,  477,  510, 
512,  514,  517 
Perth  Amboy  (N.J.),  717 
Peru,  1305-16 
Purugia  (Italy),  1166 
Pescadores  Is.,  897 
Peshawar  (Pakistan),  203,  208,  210, 
796,  797 

Peshkopija  (Albania),  800 
Pest  (Hungary),  1097 
Petange  (Luxembourg),  1216 
Peten  (Guat.),  1079,  1080,  1081, 
1082 

Peterborough,  Soke  of  (U.K.),  62 
Peter  I  Is.  (Norway),  1282 
Petersburg  (Alaska),  644 
Petersburg  (Va.),  763 
Petit-jean  (Morocco),  1236 
Petra  (Jordan),  1188 
Petroleum,  see  Oil 
Petropavlovsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447, 
1601,  1503 

Petrovsk  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Mahach- 
Kala 

Petrozavodsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447, 

1465,  1475 

Petsamo  (U.S.S.R.),  969,  971,  1442 
Phan  Rang  (Vietnam),  1655 
Phanthiet  (Vietnam),  1555 


PLY 

Philadelphia  (Pa.),  586,  634,  741, 
742 

Phihppeville  (Algeria),  998 
Philippine  Republic,  39,  40,  1316-23 
Phnom-Penh  (Cambodia),  873,  874, 
876 

Phocis  (Greece),  1070 
Phoenix  (Arizona),  687,  647,  648 
Phoenix  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
563-64,  565 
Phontiou  (Laos),  1197 
Phthiotis  (Greece),  1070 
Phuket  (Thailand),  1420 
Phulbani  (India),  186,  188 
Piandzh  (U.S.S.R.),  1611 
Piarco  (Trinidad),  431 
Piaui  (Brazil),  848 
Pichincha  (Ecuador),  951 
Pico  Is.  (Azores),  1335 
Piedmont  (Italy),  1161,  1163,  1168, 
1169 

Pieria  (Greece),  1071 
Pierre  (S.D.),  748,  749 
Pietermaritzburg  (Natal),  256,  257, 
267,  271 

Piet  Retief  (Swaziland),  310 
Pigg’s  Peak  (Swaziland),  310 
Pigs  Is.  (Fr.  Antarctic),  1024 
Pilar  (Para.),  1293,  1294 
Pinar  del  Rio  (Cuba),  916,  918,  920 
Pine  Bluff  (Ark.),  650 
Pines,  Isle  of  (Cuba),  916 
Pines,  Isle  of  (New  Caledonia),  1027 
Pirseus  (Greece),  1070,  1071,  1073, 
1078 

Pisa  (Italy),  1166 
Pishin  (PaHstan),  209 
Pishpek  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Frunze 
Pita  (Guinea),  1084 
Pitcairn  Is.  (Pacific),  569-70 
Pitesti  (Rumania),  1352,  1356 
Pittsburg  (Kansas),  681,  682 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.),  686,  741,  742 
Pittsfield  (Mass.),  694 
Piura  (Peru),  1307,  1310,  1311 
Plainfield  (N.J.),  717 
Plaisance  (Mauritius),  336 
Plesetsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1471 
Pleven  (Bulgaria),  860 
Ploesti  (Rumania),  1352 
Plovdiv  (Bulgaria),  860,  862,  865 
Plymouth  (Mass.),  693 
Plymouth  (Montserrat),  432,  434 
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Plymouth  (U.K.),  64 
Plzen  (Czech.),  924 
Pobe  (Dahomey),  1015 
Pocatello  (Idaho),  671 
Pochentong  (Cambodia),  876 
Podgorica  (Yugoslavia),  see  Tito¬ 
grad 

Podolsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Podor  (Senegal),  1010 
Podrinje  (Yugoslavia),  1566 
Point  Barrow  (Alaska),  646 
Pointe-a-Pitre  (Guadeloupe),  1003 
Pointe-Noire  (Pr.  Eq.  Afr.),  1016, 
1018 

Poipet  (Cambodia),  876 
Poitok  (U.S.S.R.),  1508 
Poitiers  (France),  980,  983 
Poland,  1323-33 
Poltava  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1480 
Poltoratsk  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Ash¬ 
khabad 

Polyghyros  (Greece),  1071 
Polynesia,  Fr.,  997,  1027-29 
Pomerania  (Poland),  1327,  1328 
Pomona  (Calif.),  652 
Ponape  Is.  (Caroline  Is.),  788 
Ponca  City  (Okla.),  735 
Ponce  (Puerto  Rico),  781 
Pondicherry  (India),  146,  147,  152, 
199-200 

Poneviej  (U.S.S.R.),  1499 
Pong-Tamale  (Ghana),  299 
Ponta  Delgada  (Azores),  1335,  1336, 
1338,  1343 

Pontevedra  (Spain),  1366,  1370 
Pontiac  (Mich.),  697 
Pontianak  (Indonesia),  1111 
Poole  (U.K.),  64 

Poona  (India),  148,  160,  153,  154, 
165,  175,  186 
Poonch  (India),  177 
Popayan  (Colom.),  902,  903 
Popes,  1539 
Popovo  (Bulgaria),  864 
Porga  (Dahomey),  1015 
Pori  (Finland),  969,  972,  975 
Porkkala  (Finland),  969,  1442 
Porsgrunn  (Norway),  1272 
Portage  la  Prairie  (Manitoba),  407 
Portalegre  (Portugal),  1335,  1336 
Port  Arthur  (China),  890 
Port  Arthur  (Texas),  754 
Port  Augusta  (S.  Aust.),  509 


POE 

Port-au-Prince  (Haiti),  947,  1086, 
1087,  1089,  1090 

Port-aux-Francais  (Fr.  Antarctic), 
1024 

Port  Bell  (Uganda),  314 
Port  Blair  (Andaman  Is.),  196 
Port  Buet  (Ivory  Coast),  1013 
Port  Chester  (N.Y.),  723 
Port  Cornwallis  (Andaman  Is.),  196 
Port  de  la  Pointe  des  Galets  (Re¬ 
union),  1005 

Port  Dickson  (Malaya),  224 
Port  Elizabeth  (Cape),  256,  266,  267, 
269 

Port-fitienne  (Mauritania),  1012 
Port  Francqui  (Belgian  Congo),  836 
Port  Gentil  (Fr.  Eq.  Afr.),  1018 
Portgorod  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Port  Harcourt  (Nigeria),  344,  346, 
347 

Port  Herald  (Nyasa.),  1348 
Port  Huron  (Mich.),  697 
Portici  (Italy),  1171 
Portimao  (Portugal),  1339 
Port  Jackson  (N.S.W.),  481 
Port  Kembla  (N.S.W.),  488 
Portland  (Iceland),  1104 
Portland  (Jamaica),  425 
Portland  (Maine),  380,  68t) 

Portland  (Oregon),  586,  634,  738, 
740 

Portland  (Victoria),  493 
Port  Louis  (Mauritius),  333,  334 
Port  Moresby  (Papua),  527,  528 
Porto  (Portugal),  1335 
Porto  Alegre  (Brazil),  849,  857 
Porto  Alexandre  (Angola),  1347 
Porto  Amboim  (Angola),  1347 
Porto  Amelia  (Mocambique),  1336 
Portobello  (Pan.),  1285 
Porto  Edda  (Albania),  802 
Porto  Novo  (Dahomey),  1007,  1014 
Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  430,  431 
Porto  Velho  (Brazil),  848 
Portoviejo  (Ecuador),  951 
Port  Pirie  (S.  Aust.),  509,  617 
Port  Royal  (Nova  Scotia),  359 
Port  Said  (Egypt),  1515,  1516, 
1523 

Portsmouth  (N.H.),  715 
Portsmouth  (Ohio),  732 
Portsmouth  (U.K.),  64 
I  Portsmouth  (Va.),  763 
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Port  Sudan  (Sudan),  1379,  1381, 
1382,  1383,  1384 
Port  Swettenham  (Malaya),  224 
Portugal,  30,  32,  1333-50 

—  overseas  terr.,  1344-60 

Portuguese  Guinea,  1336,  1338, 

1344,  1345-46 

Portuguese  W.  Africa,  1344-46 

—  India,  1336,  1338,  1344,  1349 
Portugalete  (Venez.),  1648 
Portuguesa  (Venez.),  1644 
Port  Vila  (New  Caledonia),  1027 
Port  Weld  (Malaya),  224 
Posadas  (Argen.),  806,  1298 
Poselok  Volzheski  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Possession  Is.  (Fr.  Antarctic),  1024 
Potatoes,  World  production  of, 

xxi 

Potchefstroom  (Transvaal),  257 
Poti  (U.S.S.R.),  1488,  1489 
Potosi  (Bolivia),  841,  842,  845 
Potsdam  (Germ.),  1065 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.),  723,  724 
Powell  (Wyo.),  774 
Poza  Rica  (Mexico),  1224 
Poznan  (Poland),  1325,  1326,  1327 
Praesto  (Denmark),  932 
Pragiyotsihpur  (India),  172 
Prague  of  Praha  (Czech.),  921,  922, 
923,  924,  925,  928,  929 
Prahova  (Rumania),  1356 
Prai  (Malaya),  224 
Praia  Is.  (C.  Verde),  1345 
Prairie  View  (Texas),  755 
Praslin  Is.  (Seychelles),  336 
Presidente  Hayes  (Para.),  1293 
Presov  (Czech.),  923,  924 
Prestea  (Ghana),  300 
Preston  (U.K.),  64,  130 
Pretoria  (Transvaal),  263,  256,  257, 
267,  268,  274 
Preveza  (Greece),  1071 
Prey  Veng  (Cambodia),  874 
Pribilof  Is.  (Alaska),  645 
Price  (Utah),  758 
Prijedor  (Yugoslavia),  1666 
Prilep  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Primorye  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 
Prince  Albert  (Saskatchewan),  409 
Prince  Charles  Foreland  (Svalbard), 
1281 

Prince  Edward  Island  (Canada), 
391-93 


PUE 

Prince  Edward  Island  (Canada), 
area  and  population,  363 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  364 

—  education,  366 

—  field  crops,  373 

—  fruit,  374 

—  livestock,  374 

—  municipal  govt.,  385 

—  police,  371 

—  population  born  outside,  363 

—  religion,  365 

—  representation,  360 
Prince  Edward  Is.  (S.  Afr.),  256 
Prince  of  Wales  Is.  (Queensland), 

504 

Prince  Rupert  (Brit.  Columbia),  380, 
416 

Princeton  Univ.  (N.J.),  717 
Principle  Is.  (Port.  W.  Afr.),  1338, 
1344,  1346 

Pristina  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Progreso  (Mexico),  1228 
Prokopyevsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1447 
Prome  (Burma),  871 
Prostejov  (Czech.),  924 
Providence  (Rhode  Is.),  586,  744, 
745 

Providence  Is.  (Seychelles),  337 
Provo  (Utah),  758 
Prussia,  East  (U.S.S.R.),  1442 
Przhevalsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1512 
Pskov  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 
Ptolemais  (Greece),  1075 
Pucallpa  (Peru),  1313 
Puebla  (Mexico),  1220,  1221,  1222, 
1228 

Pueblo  (Colo.),  656 
Puerro  Carreno  (Colom.),  902 
Puerto  Aguirre  (Para.),  1297 
Puerto  Armuelles  (Pan.),  1285,  1288 
Puerto  Ayacucho  (Venez.),  1544 
Puerto  Barrios  (Guat.),  959,  1079, 
1082, 1083 

Puerto  Cabello  (Venez.),  1549 
Puerto  Cabezas  (Nicar.),  1267,  1268 
Puerto  Cortes  (Hond.),  1091 
Puerto  Deseado  (Argen.),  815 
Puerto  La  Cruz  (Venez.),  1551 
Puerto  Morazan  (Nicar.),  1267,  1268 
Puerto  Mutis  (Pan.),  1285 
Puerto  Ordaz  (Venez.),  1549 
Puerto  Plata  (Dom.  Rep.),  944,  947, 
948 
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Puerto  Rico,  779-92 

—  area  and  population,  685 

—  education,  594 

—  forests,  614 

—  justice,  595 

■ —  legislature,  682 

—  national  guard,  606 

—  representation,  679 

—  social  welfare,  597 

—  statistics,  vital,  587 

—  trade  unions,  626 

Puerto  Somoza  (Nicar.),  1267,  1268 
Puerto  Suarez  (Bolivia),  842 
Pukapuka  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550 
Puke  (Albania),  801 
Pukow  (Cbina),  895 
Pula  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Pul-i-Khumri  (Afghan.),  795 
Pullman  (Wash.),  766 
Pulo  Cambing  Is.  (Port.  Timor),  1360 
Pulo  Jako  Is.  (Port.  Timor),  1^0 
Punakba  (Bhutan),  839 
Punjab  (India),  168,  188-90,  198 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  168 

—  finance,  153 

—  forests,  169 

—  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  152 

—  land  tenure,  157 

—  newspapers,  151 

—  police,  152 

—  representation,  141,  142 

—  tea,  160 

Punjab  (Pakistan),  201,  203,  206, 
207,  209 

Puno  (Peru),  845,  1308 
Punta  Arenas  (Chile),  879,  886 
Punta  Gorda  (Brit.  Hond.),  450 
Prmta  La  (Peru),  1310 
Punta  Lobos  Is.  (Peru),  1312 
Puntarenas  (Costa  Rica),  910,  913 
Puri  (India),  186,  187,  188 
Pumea  (In^a),  173,  194 
Pursat  (Cambodia),  874 
Purulia  (India),  173, 194 
Pusan  (Korea),  1191 
Putu  (Liberia),  1206 
Puy  de  Dome  (France),  979 
Pyinmana  (Burma),  868,  871 
Pyongyang  (Korea),  1191 
Pyrenees,  Basses  (France),  979 
Pyrenees,  Hautes-  (France),  979 


QUE 

Pyrenees- Orientales  (France),  979 
Pyrgos  (Greece),  1070 

Qacha’s  Nek  (Basutoland),  303 
Qaflat  Udhr  (Yemen),  1560 
Qalyubiya  (Egypt),  1515 
Qaraghan  (Iraq),  1135 
Qariyat  (Arabia),  1240 
Qatar  (Arabia),  1299, 1303-04 
Qazvin  (Iran),  1119, 1120 
Qena  (Egypt),  1615,  1616,  1620 
Qishn  (Aden),  228 
Qu’aiti  (Aden),  228,  229 
Quangngai  (Vietnam),  1556 
Queanbeyan  (N.S.W.),  483 
Quebec  (Canada),  399-402 

—  area  and  population,  363 

—  banking,  383 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  364 

—  dairying,  374 

—  education,  365,  366 

—  field  crops,  373 

—  fruit,  374 

—  labour,  377 

—  livestock,  374 

—  mining,  376 

—  municipal  govt.,  385 

—  population  bom  outside,  363 

—  religion,  366 

—  representation,  360 

—  tobacco,  374 

Quebec  (city)  (Canada),  364,  370, 
400 

Queen  Maud  Land  (Norway),  1282- 
83 

Queens  (N.Y.),  586,  722,  723,  724 
Queensland  (Australia),  498-504 

—  area  and  population,  468 

—  banking,  476 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  468 

—  education,  469 

—  finance,  465 

—  foreign  commerce,  472 

—  occupied  dwellings,  458 

—  production,  468 

—  railways,  473 

—  religion,  459 

—  shipping,  472 

—  social  welfare,  462 
• —  state  govt.,  456 
Queenstown  (Cape),  269 
Quelimane  (Mo9ambique),  1336, 

1348 
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Quepos  (Costa  Rica),  910,  913 
Que  Que  (Riiodesia),  288 
Queretaro  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Quetta  (Pakistan),  203,  208,  209 
Quezaltenango  (Guat.),  1079 
Quezon  City  (Philipp.),  1317 
Quibdo  (Colom.),  902 
Quiche  (Guat.),  1079 
Quilon  (India),  178,  182 
Quincy  (Ill.),  673 
Quincy  (Mass.),  694 
Quinhon  (Vietnam),  1555 
Quintana  Roo  (Mexico),  1219,  1220 
Quiquio  (Para.),  1296,  1297 
Quisqueya  Is.  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
Quito  (Ecuador),  906,  907,  949,  951, 
952,  954, 955 
Qum  (Iran),  1120, 1126 
Qunduz  (Afghan.),  795 
Quthing  (Basutoland),  303,  304 

Ra  (Piji),  560 
Rabat  (Morocco),  1233 
Rabaul  (New  Guinea),  528 
Rabigh  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360 
Race  (Wis.),  771 
Radom  (Poland),  1326 
Radnorshire  (U.K.),  62 
Rafah  (Egypt),  1515 
Ragged  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
Ragusa  (Sicily),  1169 
Raiatea  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Raichur  (India),  169,  184 
Raipur  (India),  180 
Raivavae  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Rajahmundy  (India),  169 
Rajasthan  (India),  168,  175,  180, 
190-91 

— •  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  158 

—  finance,  153 

—  forests,  159 

—  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  162 

—  land  tenure,  157 

—  newspapers,  151 
- —  police,  152 

—  representation,  142 
Rajputana  (India),  150 
Rajshahi  (Pakistan),  194,  210 
Rakahanga  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  560 
Raleigh  (N.C.),  727,  728 
Rama  (Nicar.),  1268 


eEg 

Raman  (Turkey),  1436 
Ramat  Gan  (Israel),  1154 
Rameswaram  Is.  (India),  165 
Rampur  (India),  148,  192,  193 
Ramsey  (Isle  of  Man),  131 
Rancagua  (Chile),  879 
Ranchi  (India),  173 
Randers  (Denmark),  933 
Rangoon  (Burma),  868,  869,  870, 
871,  872 

Rangpur  (Pakistan),  210 
Ranongga  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.), 
665 

Raoul  Is.  (N.Z.),  550 
Rapa  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Rapid  City  (S.D.),  749 
Rarotonga  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550,  561 
Ras  al  Khaimah  (Trucial  States), 
1238,  1304,  1305 

Ras  Dharbat  ’Ali  (Aden),  228,  1238 
Ras  Gharib  (Egjrpt),  1521 
Rasht  (Iran),  1119, 1120 
Ras  Matarma  (Egypt),  1521 
Ras  Taniua  (Saudi  Arabia),  1361 
Raso  Is.  (C.  Verde  Is.),  1345 
Rasul  (Pakistan),  205 
Ratesh  (India),  198 
Raua  (Solomon  Is.),  530 
Rauma  or  Raumo  (Finland),  969 
Ravi  River  (India),  198 
Rawalpindi  (Pakistan),  203,  204, 
208 

Rawingarh  (India),  198 
Rawson  (Argen.),  806 
Raxaul  (India),  1242 
Rayak  (Lebanon),  1201,  1202 
Reading  (Pa.),  587,  741 
Reading  (U.K.),  64,  71,  72 
Recife  (Brazil),  848,  849,  850,  852, 
857 

Recklinghausen  (Germ.),  1037 
Redcliffe  (Queensland),  500 
RedclifFs  (Victoria),  497 
Red  Deer  (Alberta),  412 
Red  River  Settlement  (Canada),  see 
Manitoba 

Redwater  (Alberta),  413 
Redonda  Is.  (W.  Indies),  432,  433 
Reef  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.),  566 
Regensburg  (Germ.),  1037, 1049 
Reggio  di  Calabria  (Italy),  1164 
Reggio  nelPEmilia  (Italy),  1164 
Regina  (Fr.  Guiana),  1006 
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Regina  (Saskatchewan),  364,  370, 
371,  376,  409 

Region  Oriental  (Ecuador),  950, 
951,  953 

Rehoboth  Gebiet  (S.  W.  Afr.),  279 
Rehovoth  (Israel),  1154 
Rei  Is.  (C.  Verde  Is.),  1345 
Reims  (France),  980 
Reirson  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550 
Remschied  (Germ.),  1037 
Renaix  (Belgium),  825 
Rendova  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.), 

565 

Renfrew  (U.K.),  66 

Renkum  (Neth.),  1247 

Rennell  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.), 

566 

Rennes  (Prance),  980,  983,  984 
Reno  (Nevada),  713 
Resistencia  (Argen.),  806 
Retalhuleu  (Guat.),  1079 
Rethymnon  (Greece),  1071 
Reunion  Is.  (Fr.),  978,  997,  1004-5 
Rewa  (India),  180, 181,  182 
Reykjavik  (Iceland),  1106, 1109 
Rezayeh  (Iran),  1119,  1120,  1121, 
1126 

Rheden  (Neth.),  1247 
Rheinfelden  (Switz.),  1408 
Rheinhessen  (Germ.),  1055 
Rhin,  Bas  (France),  979 
Rhin,  Haut  (France),  979 
Rhineland-Palatinate  (Germ.),  1059 
-61 

—  agriculture,  1041 

- —  area  and  population,  1036 

—  constitution,  1034 
Rhode  Is.  (U.S.A.),  743-45 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  representation,  579 

Rhoden,  Inner  and  Outer  (Switz.), 
1401,  1403 

Rhodes  (Greece),  1071,  1076 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federa¬ 
tion  of,  281-96 
Rhodesia,  Northern,  291-94 
Rhodesia,  Southern,  287-91 
Rhondda  (U.K.),  64 
Rhone  (France),  978,  979 
Riauw  (Indonesia),  1111,  1114 
Ribatejo  (Portugal),  1335 
Ribe  (Denmark),  933 
Riberalta  (Bolivia),  841,  842 
3  H 


BEST 

Rice,  World  production  of,  xx,  see 
also : 

—  Argentina,  811 

—  Australia,  471 
- N.S.W.,  487 

—  Bahrain,  1013 

—  Brit.  Guiana,  446,  447 

—  Chile,  882 

—  Colombia,  905 

—  Costa  Rica,  912 

—  Cuba,  918 

—  Dominican  Republic,  946 
— •  El  Salvador,  958 

—  Fiji,  560 

—  Ghana,  299 

—  Greece,  1074 

—  Guatemala,  1081 

—  Haiti,  1088 

—  Liberia,  1206 
• —  Mexico,  1224 

—  Nicaragua,  1266 
— ■  Panama,  1287 

—  Paraguay,  1296 

—  Peru,  1310,  1311 

■ —  Portugal,  1339, 1345 
• —  Sarawak,  234 
— ■  Spain,  1371 

—  Surinam,  1258 

—  Swaziland,  309,  310 

—  Syria,  1527 

- —  Turkey,  1435 

—  U.S.S.R.,  1481,  1486,  1507,  1508, 

1510 

—  Venezuela,  1547 

—  Vietnam,  1554,  1556,  1567 
Richmond  (Calif.),  652 
Richmond  (Ind.),  676 
Richmond  (N.Y.),  586,  722,  723 
Richmond  (N.Z.),  537 
Richmond  (Va.),  586,  762,  763 
Ridderkerk  (Neth),  1247 

Rif  (Morocco),  1233 
Rifstangi  (Iceland),  1104 
Rift  Valley  (Kenya),  316 
Riga  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1467,  1483, 
1496,  1497,  1498 
Rijeka-Susak  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Rijswijk  (Neth.),  1247 
Rimatara  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Rimini  (Italy),  1359 
Rlmnic  (Rumania),  1353 
Rincon  del  Bonete  (Uruguay),  1635 
Ringkobing  (Denmark),  933 
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Riobamba  (Ecuador),  950,  961 
Rio  Branco  (Brazil),  848 
Rio  de  Janeiro  (Brazil),  848,  849, 
860,  861,  852,  864,  856 
Rio  de  Oro  (Sp.  Sahara),  1376,  1376 
Rio  Gallegos  (Argen.),  806,  815 
Rio  Grande  (Argen.),  816 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte  (Brazil),  848 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (Brazil),  849, 
850, 854 

Riobaoha  (Colom.),  902 
Rio  Hato  (Pan.),  1286 
Rioja,  La  (Argen.),  806,  811 
Rio  Negro  (Argen.),  806,  811 
Rio  Negro  (Uruguay),  1532,  1534, 
1535 

Rio  Piedras  (Puerto  Rico),  780,  781 
Rio  San  Juan  (Nicar.),  1264 
Rios,  Los  (Ecuador),  951 
Bio  Tuma  (Nicar.),  1267 
Rio  Turbio  (Argen.),  811 
Risdon  (Tasmania),  521 
Ritchie  Is.  (Andaman  Is.),  196 
Rivera  (Uruguay),  1532 
River  Cess  (Liberia),  1205 
Riverside  (Calif.),  652 
Riyadh  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360,  1361, 
1362, 1363 
Rize  (Turkey),  1430 
Road  Town  (Brit.  Virgin  Is.),  432, 
436 

Roanoke  (Va.),  763 
Roatan  (Hond.),  1091 
Robertsfield  (Liberia),  1208 
Robertsport  (Liberia),  1205 
Rocha  (Uruguay),  1532 
Rochdale  (U.K.),  64 
Rochester  (N.H.),  715 
Rochester  (N.Y.),  686,  723,  724 
Rochester  (U.K.),  74 
Rockcliffe  (Ontario)  370 
Rockford  (Ill.),  687,  673,  674 
Rockhampton  (Queensland),  499 
Rock  Is.  (Ill.),  673,  674 
Rock  Springs  (Wyo.),  774 
Rocktowm  (Liberia),  1205 
Rockville  Centre  (N.Y.),  723 
Rodhopi  (Greece),  1071 
Rodrigues  Is.  (Mauritius),  333,  335- 
36 

Roermond  (Neth.),  1247 
Rogaland  (Norvray),  1272 
Roma  (Basutoland),  303 
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Roma  (Italy),  see  Rome 
Roman  (Rumania),  1353 
Romana,  La  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
Roman  Catholics,  numbers,  1642 
Rombo  Is.  (C.  Verde  Is.),  1345 
Rome  (Ga.),  668 

Rome  (Italy),  983,  1164,  1166,  1173, 
1638,  1541 

Rome,  church  of,  see  Vatican  City 
State 

Rome  (N.Y.),  723 
Romford  (U.K.),  64 
Romney  (W.  Va.),  768 
Rondonia  (Brazil),  848 
Rongai  (Kenya),  314 
Ronse  (Belgium),  825 
Roodepoort  (Transvaal),  256 
Roorkee  (India),  160,  192 
Roosendaal  (Neth.),  1247 
Roque  del  Este  Is.  (Canary  Is.),  1366 
Roque  del  Oeste  Is.  (Canary  Is.), 
1366 

Rorstrand  (Sweden),  1396 
Rosario  (Argen.),  807,  808,  816 
Rosario  Is.  (Pacific),  789,  790 
Roscommon  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Roseau  (Dominica),  439 
Roseires  (Sudan),  1382 
Roskilde  (Denmark),  932 
Ross  and  Cromarty  (U.K.),  66 
Ross  Depncy.  (N.Z.),  552 
Rosslare  (Irish  Rep.),  1148 
Rosso  (Mauritania),  1012 
Rostock  (Germ.),  1065, 1068 
Rostov-on-Don  (U.S.S.R.),  1446, 

1466,  1466,  1470,  1482 
Roswell  (New  Mexico),  720 
Rota  Is.  (Marianne  Is.),  788 
Rota  (Spain),  1369 
Rotherham  (U.K.),  64 
Rotterdam  (Neth.),  1247, 1248, 1256 
Rotuma  Is.  (Eiji),  558 
Roubaix  (Prance),  980 
Rouen  (Prance),  980,  992 
Roulers  (Belgium),  826 
Rourkela  (India),  188 
Rovno  (U.S.S.R.),  1480 
Roxburgh  (U.K.),  66 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.),  697 
Royesville  (Liberia),  1205 
Ruanda-Urundi  (Belgian  Congo), 
320,  833,  838 

Rub’al  Khali  (Arabia),  1238 
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Rubber,  product  of: 

—  Belgian  Congo,  835 

—  Bolivia,  843 

—  Borneo,  232,  233,  234 

—  Brazil,  853 

—  Brunei,  233 

—  Burma,  870 

—  Cambodia,  875 

—  Cameroon,  1032 

—  Cameroons,  349 

—  Ceylon,  216,  217 

—  Colombia,  905 

—  El  Salvador,  958 

—  Ghana,  299 

—  Guatemala,  1081 

—  India,  157,  179,  185,  196 

—  Indonesia,  1115 

—  Liberia,  1207 

—  Malaya,  223 

—  Nigeria,  345,  346 

—  Papua,  527 

—  Peru,  1311 

—  Philippines,  1320 

—  Sarawak,  234 

—  Thailand,  1416,  1417 

—  U.S.A.,  617,  621 
- Texas,  766 

—  U.S.S.R.,  1458 

- Azerbaijan,  1486,  1487 

- Kazakhstan,  1502 

- Siberia,  1479 

—  —  Ukraine,  1481 

—  Vietnam,  1554 
Rubtsovsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1503 
Rufaa  Is.  (Bahrain),  1302 
Rufisque  (Senegal),  1010 
Ruhr  (Germ.),  1042 
Rumaila  (Iraq),  1133 
Rumania,  1350-58 
Rumelia  (Bulgaria),  858 
Rum  Jungle  (N.  Aust.),  625 
Rurrenabaque  (Bolivia),  841 
Rurutu  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Ruse  (Bulgaria),  860,  1357 
Russell  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.),  665 
Russian  Soviet  Federal  Socialist 

Republic  (R.S.F.S.R.) 

(U.S.S.R.),  1470-80 
• —  area  and  population,  1446 
Russia,  White  (U.S.S.R.),  see 
Byelorussia 

Rustavi  (U.S.S.R.),  1488,  1489 
Ruschuk  (Bulgaria),  see  Ruse 


SAI 

Ruthenia  (U.S.S.R.),  922,  1441, 
1480 

Ruth  Lake  (Labrador),  389 

Rutland  (Vt.),  760 

Rutlandshire  (U.K.),  62 

Ruwe  (Belgian  Congo),  835 

Ruzyne  (Czech.),  928 

Ryazan  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1466,  1470 

Rybachi  (U.S.S.R.),  1513 

Rybnitz  (U.S.S.R.),  1493 

Ryburg  (Switz.),  1408 

Rye,  World  production  of,  xvi 

Rzeszow  (Poland),  1326 

Saarbriichen  (Germ.),  1037,  1061 
Saarland  (Germ.),  993,  1061-62 

—  area  and  population,  1036 

—  commerce,  1043 

—  constitution,  1034 

—  finance,  1038 

—  mining,  1042 
■ —  post,  1044 
Saba  (Yemen),  1560 

Saba  Is.  (Neth.  Antilles),  1260,  1261 
Sabadell  (Spain),  1366 
Sabaragamuwa  (Ceylon),  214 
Sabinas  (Mexico),  1225 
Sabsavar  (Iran),  1120 
Sabunchi  (U.S.S.R.),  1487 
Sabya  (Saudi  Arabia),  1362 
Sacetep6quez  (Guat.),  1079 
Saokville  (New  Brunswick),  398 
Sacramento  (Calif.),  587,  652 
Sa’da  (Yemen),  1560 
Sadah  (Yemen),  1560 
Sadar  (India),  200 
Sa’  de  Bandeira  (Angola),  1336, 
1346 

Sae  Is.  (Bismarck  Arch.),  630 
Safaniya  (Saudi  Arabia),  1361 
Safi  (Morocco),  1233,  1235,  1236 
Sagaing  (Burma),  871 
Saginaw  (Mich.),  697 
Sahara  (Fr.),  997 
Sahara,  Spanish,  1375-76 
Saharanpur  (Indlia),  148,  192 
Sahel  (Tunisia),  1425 
Saida  (Algeria),  998 
Saida  (Lebanon),  1198,  1199,  1201, 
1202, 1361, 1528 

Saigon  (Vietnam),  1197,  1553,  1554, 
1555,  1556 

Sain  Shanda  (Mongolian  Rep.),  1231 
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St  Agathe  (Belgium),  825 
St  Andrew  (Jamaica),  425 
St  Andrews  (U.K.),  70,  72 
St  Ann  (Jamaica),  425 
St  Anne’s  (Channel  Is.),  135 
St  Aubin  (Channel  Is.),  133 
St  Augustine  (Fla.),  665 
St  Barthelemy  Is.  (Guadeloupe), 
1003 

St-Benoit  (Reunion),  1005 
St  Boniface  (Manitoba),  407 
St  Brandon  Is.  (Mauritius),  336 
St  Catherine  (Jamaica),  426 
St  Christopher  Is.  (W.  Indies),  see 
St  Kitts  Is. 

St  Cloud  (France),  982 
St  Croix  Is.  (Virgin  Is.,  U.S.A.),  783, 
784 

St  Cyr  (France),  984,  1425 
St  Denis  (France),  980 
St-Denis  (Reunion),  1004,  1005 
St  Elizabeth  (Jamaica),  425 
St  IStienne  (France),  980,  984 
St  Eustatius  Is.  (Neth.  Antilles), 
1260,  1261 

St  Fran9ois  Is.  (Seychelles),  337 
St  Gall  or  St  Gallon  (Switz.),  1401, 
1403,  1404,  1405,  1408 
St  Genevieve  (Mo.),  704 
St  George  (Utah),  768 
St-George  (Fr.  Guiana),  1006 
St  George’s  (Grenada),  436 
St  Gilles  (Belgium),  825 
St  Goarshausen  (Germ.),  1055 
St  Gothard  (Switz.),  1407 
St  Helena  (Atlantic),  357-59 
St  Helens  (U.K.),  64 
St  Holier  (Channel  Is.),  133 
St  Hubert  (Quebec),  370 
St  James  (Jamaica),  425 
St  James  (Manitoba),  407 
Saint  John  (New  Brunswick),  364, 
380,  398 

St  John  Is.  (Virgin  Is.,  U.S.A.),  783, 
784 

St  Johns  (Antigua),  432,  433 
St  John’s  (Nfndlnd.),  364,  370,  371, 
388,  391 

St  Joseph  (Mo.),  705 
St  Joseph’s  (New  Brunswick),  398 
St  Josse-ten-Noode  (Belgium),  826 
St  Kitts  Is.  (W.  Indies),  420,  421, 
432,  433,  434 


SAL 

St  Laurent-du-Maroni  (Fr.  Guiana), 
1006 

St  Louis  (Mo.),  686,  634,  706 
St-Louis  (Reunion),  1004 
Saint-Louis  (Senegal),  1010,  1012 
St  Lucia  (W.  Indies),  420,  421,  435, 
437-38 

—  U.S.A.  base,  606 
St  Maarten  Is.  (Neth.  Antilles),  1260, 
1261 

St  Malo  (France),  132,  996 
St-Marie  Is.  (Madag.),  1019 
St  Martin  Is.  (Guadeloupe),  1003 
St  Martin  Is.  (Neth.  Antilles),  see  St 
Maarten  Is. 

St  Mary  (Jamaica),  425 
St  Maure-des-Fosses  (France),  980 
St  Maurice  (Switz.),  1407 
St  Michaels  (Vt.),  760 
St-Michel  (Finland),  968 
St  Nicolas  (Belgium),  825 
St  Paul  (Fr.  Antarctic),  1023, 
1024 

St  Paul  (Minn.),  586,  699,  700 
St-Paul  (Reunion),  1004 
St  Peter  (Channel  Is.),  133 
St  Peter  Port  (Chaimel  Is.),  135 
St  Petersburg  (Fla.),  666 
St-Pierre  (Reunion),  1004 
St  Pierre  and  Miquelon  (Fr.),  997, 
1029-30 

St  Pierre  Is.  (Seychelles),  337 
St  Polten  (Austria),  817 
Saint-Quentin  (France),  980 
St  Sampson’s  (Channel  Is.),  135 
St  Stephen  (New  Brunswick),  399 
St  Thomas  (Jamaica),  425 
St  Thomas  Is.  (Virgin  Is.,  U.S.A.), 
783,  784 

St  Vincent  Is.  (W.  Indies),  420,  421, 
435,  436-37 

Saipan  Is.  (Marianne  Is.),  788 
Sakai  (Japan),  1178 
Sakaka  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360 
Sakarya  (Turkey),  1430 
Sakhalin  (U.S.S.R.),  1442,  1465, 
1470,  1480 

Salala  (Liberia),  1205 
Salalah  (Muscat),  1239 
Salamanca  (Spain),  1366,  1367 
Salamonde  (Portugal),  1340 
Sal  and  Boa  Vista  Is.  (C.  Verde  Is.), 
1345 
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Salawati  Is.  (Neth.  New  Guinea), 
1262 

Salcedo  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
Sale  (Victoria),  493 
Salem  (India),  148,  183 
Salem  (Mass.),  693 
Salem  (Oregon),  737,  738 
Salerno  (Italy),  1166 
Salford  (U.K.),  64 
Salgotarjan  (Hungary),  1097 
Salima  (Nyasa.),  294 
SaRna  (Kansas),  681,  682 
Salipazari  (Turkey),  1438 
Salisbury  (Md.),  691 
Salisbury  (Rhodesia),  282,  284,  286, 
288,  289 

Salisbury  (U.K.),  96 
Salta  (Argen.),  806,  884 
Saltillo  (Mexico),  1220,  1221 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah),  587,  757,  758 
Salto  (Uruguay),  1632,  1534 
Salvador,  see  El  Salvador 
Salvador  (Brazil),  849,  852 
Salzburg  (Austria),  816,  817,  818, 
820 

Salzgitter  (Germ.),  1037 
Samana  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
Samar  Is.  (Philipp.),  1317,  1320 
Samara  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Kuibyshev 
Samarai  (Papua),  528 
Samarinda  (Indonesia),  1111 
Samarkand  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1500, 
1506,  1507 

Samarska  Luka  (U.S.S.R.),  1460 
Sambalpur  (India),  186 
Samoa  (U.S.A.),  786-88 
—  area  and  population,  585 
Samoa,  Western  (N.Z.),  634,  650, 
553-56 

Samos  (Greece),  1071,  1078 

Samreboi  (Ghana),  298 

Samsun  (Turkey),  1430,  1435,  1438 

San  (Fr.  Sudan),  1011 

San’a  (Yemen),  1559,  1560 

San  Andres  (Colom.),  902 

San  Angelo  (Texas),  754 

San  Antonio  (Brit.  Hond.),  450 

San  Antonio  (Para.),  1296 

San  Antonio  (Texas),  586,  754,  765 

Sanawar  (India),  149 

San  Bernardino  (Calif.),  652 

San  Bernardo  (Chile),  879 

San  Carlos  (Venez.),  1644 


SAN 

Sanchez  Ramirez  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
San  Cristobal  (Ecuador),  961 
San  Cristobal  (Venez.),  1544,  1548 
San  Cristobal  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.), 
565 

Sandakan  (Borneo),  230,  232 
Sandofontein  (Cape),  280 
San  Diego  (Calif.),  586,  652 
Sand  Is.  (Pacific),  585 
Sandspit  Is.  (Pakistan),  207 
Sandusky  (Ohio),  732 
Sandviken  (Sweden),  1388 
Sandwich  Is.  (New  Hebrides),  567 
Sandwich  Is.  (N.  Pacific),  see  Hawaii 
San  Felipe  (Venez.),  1544 
San  Felipe  de  Puerto  Plata  (Dom. 
Rep.),  944 

San  Fernando  (Triidad),  430 
San  Fernando  (Venez.),  1544 
San  Francisco  (Calif.),  586,  604,  634, 
652,  653,  655,  1176 
San  Francisco  de  Maooris  (Dom. 
Rep.),  944 

Sangdong  (Korea),  1192 
San  German  (Puerto  Rico),  781 
San  Giovanni  di  Medua  (Albania), 
802 

Sangri  (India),  198 
Sangrur  (India),  189,  190 
San  Ignacio  de  Velasco  (Bolivia), 
841 

San  Isidore  (Dom.  Rep.),  945 
San  Isidro  el  General  (Costa  Rica), 
910 

Saniquellie  (Liberia),  1207 
San  Jose  (Calif.),  587,  652 
San  Jose  (Costa  Rica),  910,  911,  913, 
914 

San  Jose  (Guat.),  1082 
San  Jose  (Uruguay),  1632,  1534 
San  Juan  (Argen.),  806,  811 
San  Juan  (Dom.  Rep.),  947 
San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico),  780,  781, 
782 

San  Juan  (Venez.),  1644 
San  Juan  Bautista  (Para.),  1293 
San  Juan  del  Norte  (Nicar.),  1267 
San  Juan  del  Sur  (Nicar.),  1267, 1268 
San  Lorenzo  (Ecuador),  954 
San  Luis  (Argen.),  806 
San  Luis  Potosi  (Mexico),  1220, 1221, 
1222 

San  Marcos  (Guat.),  1079 
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San  Marino,  1358-59 
San  Martin  (Peru),  1308 
San  Mateo  (Calif.),  652 
San  Miguel  (El  Salv.),  956,  957 
San  Miguel  (Para.),  1297 
San  Pedro  (Para.),  1292 
San  Pedro  de  Macoris  (Dom.  Rep.), 
944  947  948 

San  Pedro’Sula  (Hond.),  1091,  1095 
San  Rafael  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
San  Salvador  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
San  Salvador  (El  Salv.),  956,  957, 
968,  959 

Sansanding  Barr.  (Fr.  Sudan),  1011 
San  Sebastian  (Spain),  1366 
Sanski  Most  (Yugoslavia),  1566 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.),  652 
Santa  Ana  (El  Salv.),  956,  967,  969 
Santa  Anna  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.),  566 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.),  652 
Santa  Barbara  (Hond.),  1091,  1093 
Santa  Catbarina  (Brazil),  849,  854 
Santa  Clara  (Cuba),  916,  917 
Santa  Cruz  (Argen.),  806 
Santa  Cruz  (Bolivia),  841,  842,  843, 
845,  846 

Santa  Cruz  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.), 
566 

Santa  Cruz  de  Barabona  (Dom. 
Rep.),  944 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  (Bolivia), 
842 

Santa  Cruz  do  Tenerife  (Canary  Is.), 
1366,  1375 

Santa  Elena  (Ecuador),  950 
Santa  Ee  (Argen.),  804,  806,  807,  808 
Santa  Fe  (New  Mexico),  719,  720 
Santa  Isabel  (Sp.  Guinea),  1376 
Santa  Luzia  Is.  (C.  Verde  Is.),  1345 
Santa  Maria  Is.  (Azores),  1335,  1341 
Santa  Marta  (Colom.),  902,  909 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.),  652 
Santander  (Colom.),  902,  905 
Santander  (Spain),  1366 
Santarem  (Portugal),  1336,  1337 
Santa  Rosa  (Argen.),  806 
Santa  Rosa  (Guat.),  1079 
Santa  Tecla  (El  Salv.),  967 
Santiago  (Chile),  878,  879,  880,  884, 
885,  886 

Santiago  (Dom.  Rep.),  944,  947 
Santiago  (Pan.),  1285 
Santiago  (Spain),  1366,  1367 


SAB 

Santiago  de  Cuba  (Cuba),  916,  917, 
920,  921 

Santiago  del  Estero  (Argen.),  806 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  (Dom. 
Rep.),  944,  947 

Santiago  de  Maria  (El  Salv.),  957 
Santiago  Is.  (C.  Verde  Is.),  1345 
Santiago  Rodriguez  (Dom.  Rep.), 
944 

Santiago  Zamora  (Ecuador),  951 
Santiniketan  (India),  150,  195 
Sant  Julia  (Andorra),  803 
Santo  (New  Hebrides),  567 
Santo  Antao  Is.  (C.  Verde  Is.),  1345 
Santo  Cairo  (Dom.  Rep.),  947 
Santo  Domingo  (Dom.  Rep.),  see 
Ciudad  Trujillo 

Santo  Domingo  de  los  Colorados 
(Ecuador),  950,  954 
San  Tome  (Port.  W.  Afr.),  1336, 
1338,  1344,  1346 
Santos  (Brazil),  849,  855,  857 
Santo  Tomas  (Guat.),  1082 
San  Vicente  (El  Salv.),  956,  957 
Sao  Jorge  Is.  (Azores),  1335 
Sao  Jorge  Is.  (Port.  India),  1349 
Sao  Lius  (Brazil),  848 
Sao  Miguel  Is.  (Azores),  1335,  1341 
Saone  (Haute-)  (Erance),  979 
Saone-et-Lou'e  (France),  979 
Sao  Nicolau  Is.  (C.  Verde  Is.),  1345 
Sao  Paulo  (Brazil),  849,  850,  853, 
854,  857 

Sao  Paulo  de  Luanda  (Angola),  1346 
Saoura  (Algeria),  998 
Sao  Vicente  Is.  (C,  Verde  Is.),  1345 
Sapele  (Nigeria),  346 
Sapporo  (Japan),  1178,  1179 
Saragossa  (Spain),  1337 
Saraikella  (India),  186 
Sarajevo  (Yugoslavia),  1663,  1564, 
1567 

Saramaoca  (Surinam),  1257,  1269 
Sarande  (Albania),  802 
Saransk  (U.S.S.R.),  1476 
Saratov  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1449, 

1460,  1462,  1466,  1470 
Sarawak  (Borneo),  231,  233,  234-35, 
250 

Saraya  (U.S.S.R.),  1511 
Sardinia  (Italy),  1162,  1164,  1167, 
1168 

Sargans  (Switz.),  1407 
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SAB 

Sari  (Iran),  1119 

Sariyar  (Turkey),  1436 

Sark  (Channel  Is.),  66,  131,  132,  135 

Sarnia  (Ontario),  375 

Sarobi  (Afghan.),  795 

Sarpsborg  (Norway),  1272 

Sarthe  (France),  979 

Sasebo  (Japan),  1178 

Saseno  Is.  (Albania),  799,  1163,  1463 

Saskatchewan  (Canada),  408-11 

—  area  and  population,  363 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  364 

—  education,  365,  366 

—  field  crops,  373 

—  irrigation,  372 

—  livestock,  373,  374 

—  mining,  375 

—  municipal  govt-.,  385 

—  police,  371 

—  population  bom  outside,  363 

—  religion,  365 

—  representation,  360 

—  social  welfare,  367 
Saskatoon  (Saskatchewan),  364,  409, 

410 

Sassandra  (Ivory  Coast),  1013 
Sassari  (Italy),  1166,  1168 
Sasstown  (Liberia),  1205 
Satna  (India),  181 
Satu  Mare  (Rumania),  1352,  1353 
Saudarkrokur  (Iceland),  1106 
Saudi  Arabia,  45,  1359-63 
Saugor  (India),  150 
Saul  (Fr.  Guiana),  1006 
Saulai  (U.S.S.R.),  1499 
Sault  Ste  Marie  (Mich.),  696 
Saumer  (France),  984 
Saurashtra  (India),  175,  176 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  158 
• —  forests,  159 

Savage  Is.  (N.Z.),  see  Niue  Is. 

Savai’i  Is.  (W.  Samoa),  563,  554 
Savannah  (Ga.),  587,  668,  670 
Savannakhet  (Laos),  1196,  1197 
Save  (Dahomey),  1016 
Savoie  (France),  979 
Savoie  (Haute-)  (France),  979 
Savusavu  (Fiji),  560,  561 
Sazaire  (Angola),  1347 
Saxony,  Lower  (Germ.),  see  Lower 
Saxony 

Scarborough  (Tobago),  432 


SEM 

Schaan-Vaduz  (Liechtenstein),  1214 
Schaerbeek  (Belgium),  825 
Schaffhausen  (Switz.),  1401,  1403 
Schaumburg-Lippe  (Germ.),  1056 
Schellenberg  (Liechtenstein),  1213 
Schenectady  (N.Y.),  723,  724 
Schiedam  (Neth.),  1247 
Schleswig-Holstein  (Germ.),  1062-64 

—  agriculture,  1041 

—  area  and  population,  1036 
■ — •  constitution,  1034 

—  education,  1037 

Sohouten  Is.  (Neth.  New  Guinea) 
629,  1262 

Schweizerhalle  (Switz.),  1408 
Schwerin  (Germ.),  1065 
Schwyz  (Switz.),  1400,  1401,  1403 
Scotland,  see  also  Great  Britain 
• —  area  and  population,  60,  61,  65- 
66 

- —  births,  deaths,  marriages,  67 
■ —  cities  and  towns,  66 

—  counties,  65 

—  criminals,  82 

—  education,  76 

—  justice  and  crime,  80 
- —  local  govt.,  59 

—  religion,  70 
• —  welfare,  88 

Scott  Base  (Ross  Dependency),  552 
Scranton  (Pa.),  587,  741,  742 
Scutari  (Albania),  see  Shkoder 
Seattle  (Wash.),  586,  634,  646,  765, 
766 

Seawell  (Barbados),  423 
Sebha  (Libya),  1210,  1211,  1212, 
1213 

Sedalia  (Mo.),  705 
Segbordue  (Dahomey),  1015 
Segou  (Fr.  Sudan),  1011 
Segovia  (Spain),  1366 
Seine  (France),  979,  981 
Seine-et-Marne  (France),  979 
Seine-et-Oise  (France),  979 
Seine-Maritime  (France),  979 
Siej^  (Aden),  227,  228 
Sekia  el  Hamra  (Sp.  Sahara),  1375, 
1376 

Sekondi  (Ghana),  298,  300 
Selangor  (Malaya),  219,  220,  222 
Selita  (Albania),  802 
Selkirk  (U.K.),  66 
Semarang  (Indonesia),  1111,  1114 
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Semipalatinsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447, 

1601,  1603 
Semnan  (Iran),  1119 
Sendai  (Japan),  1178 
Senegal  (Fr.  W.  Afr.),  997,  1006, 
1007,  1011 

Sennar  (Sudan),  1382 
Senta  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Seoni  (India),  182 
Seoul  (Korea),  1191 
Sepik  (New  Guinea),  529 
Seraing  (Belgium),  825 
Serbia  (Yugoslavia),  1560-69 
Serdang  (Malaya),  222 
Serea  (Fiji),  660 
Seredou  (Guinea),  1084 
Sergipe  (Brazil),  849 
Seria  (Brunei),  233 
Serowe  (Bechuanaland),  305 
Serpukhov  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Serres  (Greece),  1071 
Sertha  (Tibet),  1421 
Setif  (Algeria),  998 
Settat  (Morocco),  1236 
Setubal  (Portugal),  1335,  1336, 1337, 
1339  1343 

Sevastopol  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1454 
Seven  Is.  (Labrador),  390 
Sevilla  (Spain),  1366,  1367,  1369, 
1370,  1376 

Sevres  (Deux)  (France),  997 
Sewanee  (Tenn.),  762 
Seward  (Alaska),  644,  646 
Seychelles  Is.,  336-38 
Seydisfjordur  (Iceland),  1106 
Seyhan  (Turkey),  1430,  1436 
Sfax  (Tunisia),  1424,  1426,  1427 
’s-Gravenhage  (Neth.),  1247 
Sha’am  (Trucial  States),  1304 
Shadiwal  (Pakistan),  206 
Shahdol  (India),  181 
Shahjahanpur  (India),  192 
Shahre-Rey  (Iran),  1126 
Shahrud  (Iran),  1119 
Shaker  Heights  (Ohio),  732 
Shajapur  (India),  181 
Shakhty  (U.S.S.R.),  1446 
Shallili  (Iran),  1126 
Shamspir  Is.  (Pakistan),  207 
Shan  States  (Burma),  867,  871 
Shanghai  (China),  889,  892,  893,  895, 
897 

Shansi  (China),  889,  890,  894 


SHE 

Shantung  (China),  889,  890,  893,  894 
Sharaf-Khaneh  (Iran),  1126 
Sharigh  (Pakistan),  209 
Sharjah  (Trucial  States),  1240,  1304, 
1305 

Sharon  (Israel),  1156 
Sharqiya  (Egypt),  1515 
Shatt-el-Arab  (Iraq),  1133 
Shavli  (U.S.S.R.),  1499 
Shawnee  (Okla.),  735 
Shcherbakov  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Sheboygan  (Wis.),  771 
Sheffield  (U.K.),  64,  71,  72 
Sheikh  Othman  (Aden),  225,  226, 
227 

Shellal  (Sudan),  1383 
SheUharbour  (N.S.W.),  483 
Shencottah  (India),  178,  182 
Shengjin  (Albania),  802 
Shensi  (China),  889,  890 
Shenyang  (China),  889,  890,  892,  896 
Shephelah  (Israel),  1156 
Shepherdstown  (W.  Va.),  768 
Shepparton  (Victoria),  493,  497 
Sherbro  Is.  (Sierra  Leone),  352 
Sherbrooke  (Quebec),  364,  400 
Sheridan  (Wyo.),  774 
s’Hetogenbosch  (Neth.),  1247 
Sheshawen  (Morocco),  1234 
Shetland  Is.  (U.K.),  66 
Shibarghan  (Afghan.),  793 
Shibin  el-K6m  (Egypt),  1516 
Shigatse  (Tibet),  1422,  1423 
Shihr  (Aden),  228 
Shikoku  Is.  (Japan),  1177 
Shillong  (India),  168,  171 
Shimoga  (India),  185 
Shimonoseki  (Japan),  1178 
Shinas  (Muscat),  1240 
Shiraz  (Iran),  1120, 1121, 1122, 1123, 
1126 

Shiu-Hing  (Port.  Far  East),  1336 
Shizouka  (Japan),  1178 
Shkoder  (Albania),  800,  802 
Shlyuzovy  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Shoa  (Ethiopia),  961,  963 
Sholapur  (India),  148,  176 
Shortland  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.), 
665 

Shreveport  (La.),  587,  686 
Shropshire  (U.K.),  62 
Shumen  (Bulgaria),  860 
Shuri  (Okinawa  Is.),  790 
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Shushtar  (Iran),  1126 
Sialkot  (Pakistan),  203 
Siam,  see  Thailand 
Sian  (China),  889,  890,  896 
Siang  (India),  171 

Siberia  (U.S.S.R.),  1448,  1461,  1462, 
1465,  1470,  1478-80 
Sibi  (Pakistan),  209,  796 
Sibiu  (Rumania),  1362,  1353,  1354 
Sibu  (Sarawak),  234 
Sica-Sica  (Bolivia),  844 
Sicily  (Italy),  1162,  1164,  1167, 
1168 

Sidamo  (Ethiopia),  963 
Sidhi  (India),  182 
Sidi-Bel-Abb^s  (Algeria),  998 
Sidi  Ifni  (Sp.  Afr.),  1376 
Sidon  (Lebanon),  see  Saida 
Siem  Reap  (Cambodia),  873,  874, 
876 

Siena  (Italy),  1166 
Sierra  Leone,  340,  352-57 
Sigatoka  (Fiji),  660 
Sighet  (Rumania),  1353 
Siglufjordur  (Iceland),  1106 
Signakh  (U.S.S.R.),  1489 
Siguiri  (Guinea),  1084 
Sihanoukville  (Cambodia),  876 
Siirt  (Turkey),  1430 
Sikang  (China),  889 
Sikasso  (Fr.  Sudan),  1011 
Sikkim,  200-01 

—  area  and  population,  147 
Silchar  (India),  171,  172 
Silesia  (Czech.),  921-30 
Silesia  (Poland),  1328 
Silhouette  Is.  (Seychelles),  336 
Silingol  (China),  890 
Silistria  (Bulgaria),  859 

Silva  Porto  (Angola),  1336,  1347 
Silver,  product  of: 

—  Argentina,  811 

—  Australia,  N.S.W.,  488 

- Queensland,  502 

- Tasmania,  521 

- W.  Aust.,  516 

—  Belgian  Congo,  835 

—  Bolivia,  844 

—  Burma,  870 

—  Canada,  376 

- Manitoba,  408 

- N.W.  Territory,  419 

- Quebec,  402 


SIN 

Silver,  product  of: 

—  Canada,  Saskatchewan,  410 
- Yukon,  417 

—  Chile,  882 

—  China,  894 

—  Columbia,  905 

—  Cuba,  918 

—  Czechoslovakia,  927 

—  Dominican  Republic,  946 

—  Ecuador,  953 

—  El  Salvador,  958 

—  Greece,  1074 

—  Honduras,  1093 

—  Kenya,  319 

—  Korea,  1192 

• —  Mexico,  1225 
• —  New  Caledonia,  1026 
• —  New  Guinea,  628 

—  New  Zealand,  546 

—  Nicaragua,  1267 

—  Norway,  1278 
• —  Peru,  1311 

—  Rhodesia,  293 

—  S.  Africa,  263,  264,  265 

—  Sweden,  1395 

—  Taiwan,  899 

—  Thailand,  1417 

—  U.S.A.,  615,  620 

- Alaska,  645 

- Arizona,  649 

- California,  654 

- Colorado,  658 

- Idaho,  672 

—  - —  Montana,  709 
- Nevada,  713 

■ - Oregon,  740 

• - S.  Dakota,  750 

- Tennessee,  753 

- Utah,  759 

- Washington,  767 

—  U.S.S.R.,  Karelia,  1475 
- Yakutsk,  1478 

Simbirsk  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Ulyanovsk 
Simbor  (Port.  India),  1349 
Simferopol  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Simla  (India),  198,  1421 
Simonstown  (S.  Afr.),  261 
Sinai  Pen.  (Eg3^t),  1516,  1516 
Sinaia  (Rumania),  1355 
Sinaloa  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Smbo  (Burma),  871 
Sind  (Pakistan),  201,  203,  205,  207, 
209 
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Singapore  (Malaya),  224,  226,  246- 
51,  1336 

Singaradja  (Indonesia),  1112 
Singhbhnm  (India),  174 
Singora  (Thailand),  see  Songkhla 
Sining  (China),  889 
Sinjar  (Iraq),  1135 
Sinkat  (Sudan),  1381 
Sinkiang  (China),  889,  890,  894,  895, 
896,  1423 

Sinnamary  (Fr.  Guiana),  1006 
Sinoe  (Liberia),  1205,  1208 
Sinop  (Turkey),  1430 
Sion  (Switz.),  1404 
Sioux  City  (Iowa),  679 
Sioux  Falls  (S.D.),  749 
Sirmur  (India),  198 
Sironj  (India),  180,  190 
Sitka  (Alaska),  643,  644 
Sitra  (Bahrein),  1301 
Sittard  (Neth.),  1247 
Sitten  (Switz.),  1404 
Sivas  (Turkey),  1430 
Sivash  (U.S.S.R.),  1466 
Siwaliks  Hills  (India),  189 
Six  Is.  (Mauritius),  336 
Sixty  IVIile  (N.  Aust.),  524 
Skagway  (Alaska),  418,  646 
Skanderborg  (Denmark),  933 
Skaraborg  (Sweden),  1387 
Skelleftea  (Sweden),  1388 
Slden  (Norway),  1272 
Skokie  (Ill.),  673 

Skopje  (Yugoslavia),  1663,  1564, 
1666,  1567 

Skovde  (Sweden),  1388 
Sligo  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Sliven  (Bulgaria),  860,  862 
Slobedzeisk  (U.S.S.R.),  1493 
Slough  (U.K.),  64 
Slovakia  (Czech.),  921-30 
Slovenia  (Yugoslavia),  1660-69 
Slyudianka  (U.S.S.R.),  1460 
Smalkalden  (Surinam),  1258 
Smara  (Sp.  Sahara),  1376 
Smethwick  (U.K.),  64 
Smolensk  (U.S.S.B.),  1447,  1464, 
1470,  1471 

Smyrna  (Turkey),  see  Izmir 
Snares  Is.  (N.Z.),  550 
Society  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Socna  (Libya),  1211 
Socotra  (Aden),  1238 


SOR 

Sodermanland  (Sweden),  1387 
Sodertalje  (Sweden),  1388 
Soest  (Neth.),  1247 
Sofala  (Mo9ambique),  1347,  1348 
Sofia  (Bulgaria),  860,  862,  865 
Sogn  og  Fjordane  (Norway),  1272 
Sohag  (Egypt),  1516 
Sohar  (Muscat),  1239 
Sokode  (Fr.  Togoland),  1030 
Sokolov  (Czech.),  927 
Sokoto  (Nigeria),  347 
Solai  (Kenya),  314 
Solander  Is.  (N.Z.),  550 
Soldeu  (Andorra),  803 
Soleure  (Switz.),  see  Solothurn 
Sohngen  (Germ.),  1037 
Solium  (Egypt),  1209,  1212 
Solna  (Sweden),  1388 
Solola  (Guat.),  1079 
Solomon  Is.,  Brit.  (Pacific),  662, 
565-66 

Solomon  Is.  (Mauritius),  336 
Solomon  Is.  (New  Guinea),  530-31 
Solothurn  (Switz.),  1401,  1403,  1404 
Soluch  (Libya),  1212 
Solwezi  (Rhodesia),  292 
Somalia,  Italian,  1174-75 
Somaliland,  Brit.,  338-40 
Somaliland,  Fr.,  990,  997,  1024- 
26 

Sombor  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Sombrero  Is.  (W.  Indies),  434 
Somers  Is.  (Bermuda),  441 
Somerset  (U.K.),  62 
Somerville  (Mass.),  587,  694 
Somme  (France),  979 
Somogy  (Hungary),  1097 
Sompa  (U.S.S.R.),  1496 
Sonamura  (India),  200 
Sonderborg  (Denmark),  933 
Songkhla  (Thailand),  1418,  1420 
Sonora  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Sonsonate  (El  Salv.),  956,  957, 
959 

Soofian  (Iran),  1126 
Soqotra  Is.  (Adan),  228,  229 
Sorbonne  (France),  983 
Soria  (Spain),  1366 
Soriano  (Uruguay),  1532,  1634 
Soro  (Denmark),  932 
Soroka  (U.S.S.R.),  1471,  1493 
Soroti  (Uganda),  314 
Sor  Range  (Pakistan),  209 
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Sortavala  (U.S.S.R.),  1475 
Sosnowiec  (Poland),  1326 
Sotavento  Is.  (C.  Verde  Is.),  1345 
Soueida  (Syria),  1526 
Sousse  (Tunisia),  1424 
South  Africa,  Union  of,  251-81  (see 
also  under  Provinces) 

South  Africa,  Brit.,  302-11 
Southampton  (U.K.),  61,  62,  64,  71, 
72 

South  Australia,  504^10 

—  area  and  population,  458 

—  banking,  476 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  458 

—  education,  459 

—  finance,  465 

—  foreign  commerce,  472 

—  occupied  dwellings,  458 
- —  production,  468 

— •  railways,  473 

—  rehgion,  459 

—  shipping,  472 

—  social  welfare,  462 

—  state  govt.,  456 

South  Bend  (Ind.),  587,  676 
South  Carolina  (U.S.A.),  746^8 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  cotton,  614 

—  representation,  579 

—  social  welfare,  597 

—  tobacco,  614 

• —  trade  unions,  626 

South  Coast  (Queensland),  500 

South  Dakota  (U.S.A.),  748-50 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  metals,  precious,  615 

—  representation,  579 
• —  trade  unions,  626 

—  wheat,  613 

South-East  Asia  Collective  Defence 
Treaty,  41^3 

Southend-on-Sea  (U.K.),  64,  130 
South  Euclid  (Ohio),  732 
South  Gate  (Calif.),  652 
South  Georgia  Is.  (S.  Atlantic),  451, 
452,  806 

South  Hadley  (Mass.),  694 
South  Omaha  (Nebraska),  711 
South  Orcadas  Is.  (Argen.),  806 
South  Orkneys  Is.  (S.  Atlantic),  451, 
806 

South  Ossetian  Aut.  Region 
(U.S.S.R.),  1488 


STA 

Southport  (U.K.),  64 
South  Portland  (Maine),  689 
South  Sandwich  Is.  (S.  Atlantic), 
451,  806 

South  Shetlands  Is.  (S.  Atlantic), 
451 

South  Shields  (U.K.),  64 
South-West  Africa,  277-81 

—  area,  255 

—  commerce,  264 

—  defence,  261 

—  railways,  265 

—  representation,  252 

Soviet  Central  Asia  (U.S.S.R.), 
1500 

Soviet  Russia,  see  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics 
Sovietsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1442 
Spain,  30,  1363-77 
Spanish  Colonies,  1375-77 
Spanish  Guinea,  1375,  1376-77 
Spanish  Sahara,  1375,  1376 
Spanish  Wells  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
Spans!  (China),  894 
Sparks  (Nevada),  713 
Spartanburg  (S.C.),  746 
Sparte  (Greece),  1070 
Spezia,  La  (Italy),  1164,  1167 
Spintangi  (Pakistan),  209 
Spitak  (U.S.S.R.),  1492 
Spitsbergen  (Svalbard),  1281 
Split  (Yugoslavia),  1563,  1568 
Spokane  (Wash.),  587,  765 
Springfield  (Ill.),  673 
Springfield  (Mass.),  587,  694 
Springfield  (Mo.),  705 
Springfield  (Ohio),  732 
Springlands  (Brit.  Guiana),  447 
Springs  (Transvaal),  256,  273 
Srinagar  (India),  193 
Srinagar  (Kashmir),  168,  177,  178 
Staffordshire  (U.K.),  62 
Stalin  (Bulgaria),  864 
Stalin  (Rumania),  1352 
Stalinabad  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1510, 
1511 

Stalingorsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Stalingrad  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1458, 
1459,  1462,  1465,  1466,  1470 
Staliniri  (U.S.S.R.),  1488 
Stalino  (U.S.S.R.),  1446, 1465,  1480, 
1481,  1482,  1483 
Stalinogorsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
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Stalinogrod  (Poland),  see  Katowice 
Stalinsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446 
Stamford  (Conn.),  659 
Stanislav  (U.S.S.R.),  1480 
Stanley  (Falkland  Is.),  451,  452 
Stanleyville  (Belgian  Congo),  833, 
836 

Stann  Creek  (Brit.  Hond.),  450 
Stara  Zagora  (Bulgaria),  860,  865 
Starbuck  Is.  (Pacific),  564 
Starkenburg  (Germ.),  1055 
State  College  (Pa.),  742 
Stavanger  (Norway),  1272,  1283 
Stavropol  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1460, 
1466,  1470 

Stawell  (Victoria),  493 
Steel,  see  Iron  and  Steel 
Stegi  (Swaziland),  310 
Steiermark  (Austria),  see  Styria 
Stellenbosch  (Cape),  257,  269 
Stephenville  (Nfndlnd.),  388 
Stettin,  see  Szczecin 
Steubenville  (Ohio),  732 
Stewart  Is.  (N.Z.),  534 
Steynsdorp  (Transvaal),  310 
Steyr  (Austria),  817 
Stillwater  (Okla.),  735,  736 
Stirling  (U.K.),  66 
Stockholm  (Sweden),  1386,  1387, 
1388,  1394,  1397,  1400 
Stockport  (U.K.),  64 
Stockton  (Calif.),  662 
Stockton-on-Tees  (U.K.),  64 
Stoke-on-Trent  (U.K.),  64 
Stonecutter  Is.  (Hong  Kong),  242 
Storrs  (Conn.),  660 
Straits  Settlements,  see  Singapore 
Stranraer  (U.K.),  130 
Strasbourg  (France),  980,  983,  996 
Stratford  (Conn.),  659 
Stuart  Highway  (N.  Aust.),  624,  526 
Stung  Treng  (Cambodia),  873,  874 
Stuttgart  (Germ.),  1036,  1046,  1047 
Styria  (Austria),  816,  817 
Subansiri  (India),  171 
Subiaco  (W.  Aust.),  612 
Subotica  (Yugoslavia),  1663 
Subroom  (In£a),  200 
Suceava  (Rumania),  1352,  1353 
Suchitepequez  (Guat.),  1079 
Sucre  (Bolivia),  840,  841,  842,  845 
Sucre  (Venez.),  1544,  1548 
Suda  Is.  (Aden),  229 


SUI 

Suda,  A1  (Yemen),  1560 
Sudan,  45,  The,  1377-84 
Sudan,  Fr.,  997,  1006-12 
Sudr  (Egypt),  1521 
Suez  (Egypt),  1615,  1516,  1621 
Suez  Canal,  1516,  1523-24 
Suffolk,  East  and  AVest  (U.K.),  62 
Sugar,  AVorld  production  of,  xxii,  see 
also: 

—  Angola,  1346,  1347 

—  Austria,  818 

—  Bahrain,  1303 

—  Belgium,  828 

—  Bulgaria,  864 

—  Cape  Verde  Is.,  1345 

—  China,  893 

—  Colombia,  905,  906 

—  Costa  Rica,  912 

—  Egypt,  1520 

—  El  Salvador,  958 

—  Ethiopia,  964,  965 

—  Guadeloupe,  1003 

—  Guatemala,  1081 

—  Guiana,  Brit.,  446,  447 

—  Haiti,  1088,  1089 

—  Hungary,  1101,  1102 

—  Iran,  1123 

—  Irish  Republic,  1146 

—  Kenya,  318 

—  Madagascar,  1021 

—  Martinique,  1002 

—  Mo9ambique,  1348 

—  Muscat,  1239 

—  Netherlands,  1251 

—  Nicaragua,  1266,  1267 

—  Paraguay,  1295,  1296 

—  Reunion,  1004 

—  Rumania,  1355,  1356 

—  Somalia,  Italian,  1174 

—  South  Africa,  262 

—  Surinam,  1258 

—  Switzerland,  1408 

—  Syria,  1479 

—  Thailand,  1416 

—  Turkey,  1435 

—  Uganda,  327 

• —  Uruguay,  1534 

—  Venezuela,  1547 

—  Vietnam,  1554,  1555 

—  Yugoslavia,  1666 

Su-gnai  Kolok  (Thailand),  1418 
Suhl  (Germ.),  1065 
Sui  (Pakistan),  206,  209 
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Suiting  (China),  896 
Suiyan  (China),  890 
Sutet  (India),  198 
Sukhumi  (U.S.S.R.),  1488,  1490 
Suki,  Es  (Sudan),  1382 
Sukkur  (Pakistan),  209 
Sulaimaniya  (Iraq),  1130,  1133,  1135 
Sulawesi  (Indonesia),  1111,  1112 
Sulu  Is.  (Philipp. ),  1318 
Sumatra  (Indonesia),  1111,  1112, 
1114,  1116,  1117 
Sumba  Is.  (Indonesia),  1112 
Sumhawa  Is.  (Indonesia),  1112 
Sumgait  (U.S.S.R.),  1462, 1485, 1487 
Summerside  (P.  Ed.  Is.),  392 
Sumy  (U.S.S.R.),  1481 
Sunda  Is.  (Indonesia),  see  Nusa 
Tenggara 

Sunday  Is.  (N.Z.),  550 
Sundbyerg  (Sweden),  1388 
Sundergarh  (India),  186 
Sunderland  (U.K.),  64 
Sundsvall  (Sweden),  1388,  1400 
Sunel  (India),  180 
Sunel  Tappa  (India),  190 
Sungei  Golok  (Thailand),  224 
Sungshan  (Taiwan),  899 
Sunkiang  (China),  889 
Suoyarvi  (U.S.S.R.),  1475 
Superior  (Wis.),  375,  771 
Sur  (Muscat),  1239 
Surabaya  (Indonesia),  1111,  1112, 
1114,  1118 

Snrakhany  (U.S.S.R.),  1487 
Suranarai  (Thailand),  1418 
Siu'at  (India),  148,  175 
Suretka  (Pan.),  1288 
Surigao  Is.  (Philipp.),  1320 
Surinam  (Neth.),  1256-59 
Suriname  (Surinam),  1267 
Surkhan-Darya  (U.ks.R.),  1507 
Surrey  (U.K.),  62 
Sussex,  East  and  West  (U.K.),  62 
Sutherland  (U.K.),  66 
Sutlej  River  (India),  198 
Suva  (Fiji),  559,  560,  661 
Suwaiq  (Muscat),  1238 
Suwarrow  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550 
Svalbard  (Norway),  1281-82 
Svay  Rieng  (Cambodia),  874 
Svendborg  (Denmark),  932 
Sverdlovsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1449, 
1465,  1470,  1471 


TAD 

Sverdrup  Is.  (Canada),  369 
Swan  Hill  (Victoria),  493 
Swan  Is.  (Pacific),  685 
Swan  River  (W.  Aust.),  610 
Swain’s  Is.  (Samao,  U.S.A.),  787 
Swansea  (U.K.),  64,  71,  72 
Swarthmore  (Pa.),  742 
Swaziland  (Brit.  S.  Afr.),  264,  307- 
11 

Sweden,  30,  35,  1384-400 
Swedru  (Ghana),  298 
Swift  Current  (Saskatchewan),  409 
Swindon  (U.K.),  64 
Swinemiinde  (Germ.),  1065 
Switzerland,  32,  1400-12 
Sydney  (N.S.W.),  458,  460,  466,  467, 
474,  480,  483,  484,  486,  489, 
490,  603,  628 

Sydney  (Nova  Scotia),  394 
Sydney  Is.  (Phoenix  Is.),  663,  564 
Sydney  Mines  (Nova  Scotia),  394 
Syktyvkar  (U.S.S.R.),  1475 
Sylhet  (Pakistan),  171,  201,  210 
Syracuse  (N.Y.),  586,  723,  724 
Syrian  Region  (United  Arab  Rep.), 
45,  1526-30 

Syzran  (U.S.S.R.),  1446 
Szabolcs-Szatmar  (Hungary),  1097 
Szczecin  (Poland),  928,  1326,  1327, 
1331 

Szechwan  (China),  889,  890,  893, 
895,  896 

Szeged  (Hungary),  1097,  1098 
Szekesfehervar  (Hungary),  1097 
Szolnok  (Hungary),  1097 
Szombathely  (Hungary),  1097 

Tabar  Is.  (New  Ireland),  530 
Tabasco  (Mexico),  1220,  1222,  1224 
Tabiteuea  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
563 

Tabora  (Tanganyika),  314,  321 
Taboshar  (U.S.S.R.),  1460 
Tabou  (Ivory  Coast),  1013 
Tabriz  (Iran),  1119,  1120,  1121, 
1122,  1123,  1126,  1490 
Tachira  (Venez.),  1644,  1548 
Tacna  (Peru),  1307,  1308 
Tacoma  (Wash.),  687,  765 
Tacuarembo  (Uruguay),  1632 
Tadzhik  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1600, 

1609-11 

—  area  and  population,  1446 
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Taegu  (Korea),  1191 
Tafilalt  (Morocco),  1233 
Tafileh  (Jordan),  1188 
Taganrog  (U.S.S.R.),  1446 
Tagant  (Mauritania),  1012 
Tagiura  (Libya),  1212 
Tahaa  Is.  (Fr.  IPolynesia),  1028 
Tahdti  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Taichung  (Taiwan),  898 
Tail  (Saudi  Arabia),  1369,  1360, 
1362,  1363 

Taimyr  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 
Tainan  (Taiwan),  898 
Taipa  Is.  (Macao),  1349 
Taipei  (Taiwan),  898 
Taiwan  (China),  886,  889,  895,  897- 
900 

Taiyuan  (China),  889,  890,  896 
Ta’iz  (Yemen),  1559,  1560 
Takama  (Brit.  Guiana),  447 
Takeo  (Cambodia),  874 
Takhia  Tash  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Takoradi  (Ghana),  298,  299,  300, 
301 

Taku  (China),  892 
Taku  Bar  (China),  1331 
Taku  Is.  (Solomon  Is.),  530 
Taku  tea  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  650 
Talaimannar  (Ceylon),  166 
Talara  (Peru),  1310 
Talca  (Chile),  879 
Taloahuano  (Chile),  879 
Taldy-Kurgan  (U.S.S.R.),  1601 
Tallahassee  (Fla.),  666 
Tallin  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1495,  1496 
Tamale  (Ghana),  298,  299,  301 
Tamana  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
563 

Tamarida  (Aden),  229 
Tamatave  (Madag.),  1019,  1020, 
1021,  1022 

Tamaulipas  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Tambov  (U.S.S.R.),  1447, 1470, 1471 
Tammerfors  (Finland),  see  Tampere 
Tampa  (Fla.),  428,  587,  666 
Tampere  (Finland),  969,  972,  975 
Tampico  (Mexico),  1221,  1226,  1228 
Tamworth  (N.S.W.),  483 
Tananarive  (Madag.),  1019,  1020, 
1021,  1022 

Tandjung-Pinang  (Indonesia),  1111 
Tandjung-Priok  (Indonesia),  1114 
Tanga  Is.  (New  Ireland),  530 


TAT 

Tanga  (Tanganyika),  314,  321,  322, 
324 

Tanganyika  (Brit.  E.  Afr.),  311,  320- 
25 

—  imports  and  exports,  312 

—  Indians  in,  147 

Tangier  (Morocco),  1232, 1233,  1234, 
1235,  1236,  1237 
Tanna  Is.  (New  Hebrides),  567 
Tan  son  Nhut  (Vietnam),  1566 
Tanta  (Egypt),  1516,  1617 
Tapachula  (Mexico),  1228 
Tappi  or  Tappeta  (Liberia),  1207 
Taranaki  (N.Z.),  535 
Taranto  (Italy),  1164,  1167 
Tarapaca  (Chile),  879,  882 
Tarawa  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
563,  564 

Taree  (N.S.W.),  483 
Tarfaya  (Morocco),  1233 
Tarhuna  (Libya),  1210,  1211 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  28-30 
Tarija  (Bolivia),  842,  845 
Tarkwa  (Ghana),  300 
Tarn  (Prance),  979 
Tarn-et-Garonne  (France),  979 
Tarragona  (Spain),  1366 
Tarrasa  (Spain),  1366 
Tartous  (Syria),  1529 
Tartu  (U.S.S.R.),  1449,  1495 
Tashauz  (U.S.S.R.),  1604,  1506 
Tashi-cho-dzong  (Bhutan),  839 
Tashkent  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1449, 
1460,  1465,  1500,  1506,  1507, 
1608,  1511,  1613 
Tasman  Is.  (Solomon  Is.),  530 
Tasmania  (Australia),  517-22 

—  area  and  population,  468 

—  banking,  476 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  458 

—  education,  459 

—  finance,  465 

■ —  foreign  commerce,  472 

—  occupied  dwellings,  458 

—  production,  468 

—  railways,  473 
■ —  religion,  459 

■ —  shipping,  472 

—  social  welfare,  462 

—  state  govt.,  456 

Tasso  Is.  (Sierra  Leone),  362 
Tatabanya  (Hungary),  1097 
Tatar  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1470,  1477 
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Tatung  (China),  894,  896 
Ta’u  Is.  (Samoa,  U.S.A.),  787 
Taungdwingyi  (Burma),  731 
Taunggyi  (Bm-ma),  872 
Taunsa  Barrage  (Pakistan),  209 
Tavastehus  (Finland),  968 
Taveuni  Is.  (Fiji),  560,  661 
Tavoy  (Burma),  872 
Tavsan  Is.  (Turkey),  1430 
Tavua  (Fiji),  560 
Twahi  (Aden),  226 
Tawau  (Borneo),  230,  232 
Tawila  (Yemen),  1560 
Tayeh  (China),  894 
Taza  (Morocco),  1233 
Tbilisi  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1449,  1465, 
1467,  1483,  1487,  1488,  1489, 
1490 

Tchad  (Fr.  Eq.  Afr.),  see  Chad 
Tchaikovsky  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Tchaourou  (Dahomey),  1015 
Tea,  product  of : 

—  Ceylon,  216,  217 

—  China,  893,  895 

—  India,  157,  160,  163 

- Assam,  172 

- Bihar,  174 

- Coorg,  185 

•  - Travancore-Cochin,  179,  180 

•  - Tripm-a,  200 

—  Indonesia,  1114,  1115 

—  Iran,  1123 

—  Kenya,  313,  318,  319 

—  Malaya,  223 

■ —  Mauritius,  334 
— •  Nyasaland,  284,  285,  296 

—  Pakistan,  205,  206,  211 

—  Paraguay,  1296 

—  Rhodesia,  284,  285 

—  Taiwan,  898,  899 

—  Tanganyika,  313,  324 

—  Uganda,  313,  327 

—  U.S.S.R.,  1458 

—  ■ —  Azerbaijan,  1486 

- Georgia,  1488,  1489 

- Ukraine,  1481 

■ —  Vietnam,  1654,  1658 
Te  au-o-tu  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  660 
Tecuci  (Rumania),  1356 
Tegucigalpa  (Hond.),  1091,  1092, 
1094  1095 

Tehran  (Iran),  1119,  1120,  1121, 
1122,  1123,  1126,  1127 


TEX 

Tehri-Garhwal  (India),  192,  193 
Tekirdag  (Turkey),  1430 
Tela  (Hond.),  1091,  1095 
Telavi  (U.S.S.R.),  1489 
Tel-Aviv  (Israel),  1152,  1164,  1156, 
1158,  1159,  1160 
Telemark  (Norway),  1272 
Telengana  (India),  169,  170 
Telimele  (Guinea),  1084 
Tel-Kotchek  (Iraq),  1136,  1529 
Tellil  (Libya),  1212 
Teluk  Anson  (Malaya),  224 
Tema  (Ghana),  300,  301 
Temburong  (Brunei),  233 
Tempe  (Arizona),  648 
Temuco  (Chile),  879 
Tena  (Ecuador),  951 
Tenasserim  (Bmma),  871 
Tenda  (France),  980 
Tenedos  Is.  (Turkey),  1430 
Tenerife  Is.  (Canary  Is.),  1366 
Tengeru  (Tanganyika),  322 
Tenkodogo  (Upper  Volta),  1012 
Tennant  Creek  (N.  Aust.),  525 
Tennessee  (U.S.A.),  750-63 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  cotton,  614 

—  representation,  679 

—  tobacco,  614 

—  trade  unions,  626 
Tenom  (Borneo),  232 
Tepic  (Mexico),  1220 
Teplice  (Czech.),  924 
Terceira  Is.  (Azores),  1336,  1341 
Teresina  (Brazil),  848 
Termez  (U.S.S.R.),  1508,  1611 
Ternopol  (U.S.S.R.),  1480 

Terre  Adelie  (Fr.  Antarctic),  1023, 
1024 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.),  676 
Teruel  (Spain),  1366,  1373 
Teschen  (Czech.),  922 
Tesin  (Czech.),  922 
Teso  (Uganda),  325 
Tessin  (Switz.),  see  Ticino 
Tete  (Mo9ambique),  1348 
Tetuan  (Morocco),  1233,  1234,  1236, 
1237 

Texas  (U.S.A.),  753-57 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  cotton,  614 

—  helium,  766 

—  immigrants,  589 
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Texas  (U.S.A.),  representation,  579 

—  trade  unions,  626 

—  wheat,  613 

Teyateyaneng  (Basutoland),  303 
Tezpur  (India),  172 
Thailand,  39,  40,  1412-20 
Thai-Meo  (Vietnam),  1557 
Tha-Kanon  (Thailand),  1418 
Thai  (Pakistan),  209 
Tharoach  (India),  198 
Tharrawaw  (Burma),  871 
Thatcher  (Arizona),  648 
Thaton  (Burma),  867 
Thazi  (Burma),  871 
Theog  (India),  198 
Thesprotia  (Greece),  1071 
Thessaloniki  (Greece),  1071,  1072, 
1076,  1078 

Thessaly  (Greece),  1070,  1074 
Thies  (Senegal),  1010,  1011 
Thisted  (Denmark),  933 
Thompson  Is.  (Norway),  1282 
Thomson’s  Falls  (Kenya),  314 
Thornhill  (Rhodesia),  284 
Thorshavn  (Denmark),  942 
Thrace  (Greece),  860,  1071 
Three  Kings  Is.  (N.Z.),  550 
Three  Rivers  (Quebec),  400 
Thuduc  (Vietnam),  1554 
Thule  (Greenland),  941 
Thurgau  or  Thurgovie  (Switz.), 
1401,  1403 

Thuringia  (Germ.),  1067 
Thursday  Is.  (Queensland),  504 
Tiaret  (Algeria),  998 
Tibat  (Muscat),  1238 
Tibet,  889,  890,  1420-23 
Ticino  (Switz.),  1401,  1403,  1404 
Tien-Shan  (U.S.S.R.),  1512,  1513 
Tienshui  (China),  896 
Tientsin  (China),  889,  895 

—  Italian  concession  of,  1163 
Tierra  del  Fuego  (Argen.),  806, 

815 

Tierra  del  Fuego  (Chile),  879,  882 
Tiflis  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Tbilisi 
Tigre  (Ethiopia),  961,  963 
Tikamgarh  (India),  182 
Tiko  (Cameroons),  346,  349 
Tikopia  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.),  566 
Tiksi  Bay  (U.S.S.R.),  1467 
Tilburg  (Neth.),  1247,  1248 
Tilsit  (U.S.S.R.),  1442 


TIZ 

Timaru  (N.Z.),  535 
Timbukutu  (Fr.  Sudan),  1011 
Timisoara  (Rumania),  1352,  1353 
Timna  (Israel),  1157 
Timor  (Indonesia),  1112 
Timor,  Port.,  1336,  1338,  1344, 
1350 

Tin,  product  of: 

—  Argentina,  811 

—  Australia,  N.S.W.,  488 
- Tasmania,  521 

—  Belgian  Congo,  835 
— ■  Bolivia,  843,  844 

■ —  Burma,  870 
— ■  Canada,  375 

—  China,  894 

—  Great  Britain,  106 

—  Indonesia,  1114,  1115 

—  Laos,  1197 

—  Malaya,  223 

—  Mexico,  1225 

—  Niger,  1016 

—  Nigeria,  346,  346 

—  Portugal,  1339 

—  S.  Africa,  263,  264 

—  Spain,  1371 

—  S.W.  Africa,  280 

—  Swaziland,  310 

—  Thailand,  1417 

—  Uganda,  328 

—  U.S.A.,  615 

- S.  Dakota,  750 

- Wyoming,  775 

—  U.S.S.R.,  Karelia,  1475 
- R.S.P.S.R.,  1470 

—  Venezuela,  1548 

—  Vietnam,  1558 

Tin  Can  Is.  (Tonga  Is.),  568 
Tinputz  (Solomon  Is.),  530 
Tioga  (N.D.),  731 
Tipperah  (Pakistan),  210 
Tipperary  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Tirana  (Albania),  799,  800,  802 
Tirap  (India),  171 
Tiraspol  (U.S.S.R.),  1493 
Tirgu  Mures  (Rumania),  1353,  1354 
Tirol  (Austria),  816,  817 
Tiruchirapalli  (India),  148,  183 
Titicaca,  Lake  (Peru),  845,  1308 
Titograd  (Yugoslavia),  1563,  1567 
Tiube  (U.S.S.R.),  1511 
Tixie  Bay  (U.S.S.R.),  1467 
Tizi-Ouzou  (Algeria),  998 
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Tkibuli  (U.S.S.R.),  1489 
Tkvarcheli  (U.S.S.R.),  1489 
Tlaxcala  (Mexico),  1220 
Tlemcen  (Algeria),  998 
Tobacco,  product  of: 

—  Albania,  801,  802 

—  Algeria,  999 

—  Angola,  1346 

—  Argentina,  81 1 

—  Australia,  471 

—  —  N.S.W.,  487,  488 

- Queensland,  501 

— •  —  W.  Aust.,  615 

—  Belgium,  828 

—  Borneo,  231,  234 

—  Brazil,  852,  853 

—  Bulgaria,  864 

—  Cambodia,  876 

—  Canada,  372,  376 

—  Cape  Verde  Is.,  1345 

—  China,  893 

—  Colombia,  905,  906 
• — •  Costa  Rica,  912 

— •  Cuba,  918 

—  Cyprus,  238,  240 

—  Dominican  Republic,  946 

—  El  Salvador,  958 

—  Greece,  1074,  1076,  1076 

—  Guatemala,  1081 

—  Haiti,  1088 

—  India,  156,  157,  163 
- Andhra,  170 

—  —  Bhopal,  181 
- Bihar,  174 

—  • —  Orissa,  188 

—  Iran,  1123 

—  Italy,  1168 
— ■  Korea,  1192 
— •  Laos,  1197 

—  Lebanon,  1200,  1201 

—  Libya,  1212 

—  Madagascar,  1021 

—  Mauritius,  334 

—  Nicaragua,  1266 

—  Nyasaland,  284,  285,  296 

—  Pakistan,  211 

—  Paraguay,  1296,  1297 

—  Peru,  1311,  1312 

—  Philippines,  1320 

—  Poland,  1330 

—  Puerto  Rico,  782 

—  Rhodesia,  284,  285,  293 

—  Spain,  1371 


TON 

Tobacco,  product  of: 

- —  South  Africa,  262 
■ —  Swaziland,  309,  310 

—  Switzerland,  1408 

—  Taiwan,  898,  899 

—  Thailand,  1416,  1417 

—  Turkey,  1436,  1437 

—  U.S.A.,  614,  617,  621 

—  U.S.S.R.,  Armenia,  1462 
- Azerbaijan,  1486 

—  - —  Georgia,  1489 

- Kazakhstan,  1502 

- Kirghizia,  1513 

- Moldavia,  1494 

- R.S.F.S.R.,  1471 

■ - Ukraine,  1481 

■ —  Venezuela,  1547 
■ —  Vietnam,  1554,  1655,  1558 
Tobago  (W.  Indies),  420,  421,  429- 
32 

—  Indians  in,  147 
Tobruk  (Libya),  1210,  1212 
Toohi  (Pakistan),  796 
Tocopilla  (Chile),  886 
Tocumen  (Pan.),  1288 
Togoland  (Fr.),  997,  1030-31 
Togoland  (Ghana),  296,  297, 298, 299 
Tohoku  (Japan),  1178 

Tokaj  (Hungary),  1101 
Tokat  (Turkey),  1430 
Tokelau  Is.  (N.Z.),  534,  550,  552 
Tokmak  (U.S.S.R.),  1612 
Tokyo  (Japan),  1176,  1178,  1183, 
1185 

Tolbukhin  (Bulgaria),  860 
Toledo  (Ohio),  686,  732,  733 
Toledo  (Spain),  1366,  1367 
Tolima  (Colom.),  902,  905 
Tollyganj  (India),  148 
Tolna  (Hungary),  1097 
Toluca  (Mexico),  1220 
Tomar  (Portugal),  1338 
Tomaszow  Lubelski  (Poland),  1326 
Tombigbee  (Ala.),  642 
Tombouctou  (Fr.  Sudan),  1011 
Tomsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1449,  1465, 
1470,  1478,  1479 
Tonawanda  (N.Y.),  723 
Tonawanda,  North  (N.Y.),  723 
Tonder  (Denmark),  933 
Tonga  Is.  (Pacific),  668-69 
Tongareva  Is.  (Cook  Is.),  550 
Tongass  Nat.  Forest  (Alaska),  643 
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Tongatapu  Is.  (Tonga  Is.),  568, 
569 

Tongkin  (Vietnam),  1551,  1552 
Tongsa  (Bhutan),  839 
Tonsberg  (Norway),  1272,  1283 
Toowoomba  (Queensland),  499 
Topeka  (Kansas),  681,  682 
Topusko  (Yugoslavia),  1566 
Torino  (Italy),  see  Turin 
Toro  (Uganda),  325,  326 
Toronto  (Ontario),  364,  386,  405 
Tororo  (Uganda),  314,  320 
Torrejon  (Spain),  1369 
Torreon  (Mexico),  1221,  1228 
Torres  Is.  (Pacific),  662 
Torrington  (Conn.),  659 
Torrington  (Wyo.),  774 
Tortola  Is.  (Virgin  Is.,  Brit.),  435 
Torun  (Poland),  1327 
Toto  (Angola),  1347 
Totonicapan  (Guat.),  1079 
Tottenham  (U.K.),  64 
Touba  (Senegal),  1010 
Tougan  (Upper  Volta),  1011 
Toulon  (France),  980 
Toulouse  (France),  980,  983,  984 
Toungoo  (Burma),  867 
Tourcham  (Vietnam),  1566 
Tourcoing  (France),  980 
Tournai  (Belgium),  826 
Tours  (France),  980 
Tower  Hill  (Victoria),  492 
Townsville  (Queensland),  499 
Towson  (Md.),  692 
Toyohashi  (Japan),  1178 
Trabzon  (Turkey),  1430,  1435,  1438 
Trail  (Brit.  Columbia),  416 
Transcarpathia  (U.S.S.R.),  1481 
Transjordan,  see  Jordan,  Hashimite, 
Kingdom  of 

Transvaal  (S.  Africa),  272-76 

—  area,  255 

—  justice,  259 
— -  mining,  263 

—  railways,  266 

—  representation,  261,  262,  253, 

254 

Transylvania  (Rumania),  1363 
Tras-os-Montes  e  Alto  Douro  (Portu¬ 
gal),  1335 

Travancore-Cochin  (India),  178,  180, 
182 

—  area  and  population,  147 


TR0 

Travancore-Cochin  (India),  cultiva¬ 
tion,  168 
— ■  forests,  159 

—  tea,  160,  179 

Traza  (Mauritania),  1012 
Treasury  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.),  665 
Treinta-y-Tres  (Uruguay),  1532 
Trelawny  (Jamaica),  425 
Trelew  (Argen.),  815 
Trencin  (Czech.),  925 
Trengganu  (Malaya),  219,  220,  221 
Trentino  (Italy),  1162,  1163 
Trenton  (N.J.),  587,  717 
Trenton  (Ontario),  370 
Trepca  (Yugoslavia),  1566 
Trier  (Germ.),  1060 
Trieste,  1163,  1164-65,  1166,  1173, 
1563 

Trikkala  (Greece),  1070 
Trincomalee  (Ceylon),  216 
Trindade  Is.  (Brazil),  849 
Trinidad  (Bolivia),  841,  843 
Trinidad  (Colo.),  656 
Trinidad  (Uruguay),  1532 
Trinidad  (W.  Indies),  420, 421 , 429-32 

—  Indians  in,  147 

—  U.S.A.  base,  606 

Tripoli  (Lebanon),  1198,  1199,  1201, 
1202,  1203 

Tripoli  (Libya),  1209,  1210,  1211, 
1212,  1213 

Tripolis  (Greece),  1071 
Tripolitania  (Libya),  1209-13 
Tripura  (India),  168,  200 
— •  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  168 
• —  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  162 

—  police,  152 

—  representation,  142 

—  tea,  160,  200 

Tristan  da  Cunha  Is.  (Atlantic),  368- 
69 

Trivandrum  (India),  148,  168,  178, 
179,  182 

Trnava  (Czech.),  924 
Trobriand  Is.  (Papua),  626 
Trois  Freres  Is.  (Mauritius),  336 
Trollhattan  (Sweden),  1388,  1394 
Troms  (Norway),  1272 
TTomso  (Norway),  1272,  1273,  1283 
Trondelag,  N.  and  S.  (Norway), 
1272 
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Trondheim  (Norway),  1272,  1273, 
1283 

Troodos  (C3^rus),  237 
Troy  (N.Y.),  723,  724 
Troyes  (France),  980 
Trucial  States  (Arabia),  1299, 1304— 
05 

Trudovaya  (U.S.S.R.),  1460,  1486 
Trujillo  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
Trujillo  (Hond.),  1091,  1095 
Trujillo  (Peru),  1307,  1308 
Trujillo  (Venez.),  1544,  1547 
Trujillo  Valdez  (Dom.  Rep.),  944 
Truk  Is.  (Caroline  Is.),  788 
Truro  (Nova  Scotia),  394 
Truro  (U.K.),  69 
Tsamkong  (China),  896 
Tsarits5rn  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Stalingrad 
Tsevie  (Fr.  Togoland),  1030 
Tsihis-Dari  (U.S.S.R.),  1490 
Tsimlyansk  (U.S.S.R.),  1462 
Tsinan  (China),  889 
Tsingtao  (China),  890,  895 
Tsining  (China),  896 
Tsuen  Wan  (Hong  Kong),  242 
Tsumeb  (S.W.  Afr.),  280 
Tuamotu  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Tuapse  (U.S.S.R.),  1460,  1486,  1490 
Tubingen  (Germ.),  1047 
Tubuai  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Tucson  (Arizona),  647,  648 
Tucuman  (Argen.),  806,  807 
Tucupita  (Venez.),  1544 
Tuensang  (India),  142,  171 
Tuimazy  (U.S.S.R.),  1460 
Tula  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1470 
Tulcan  (Ecuador),  950 
Tulear  (Madag.),  1019,  1020,  1022 
Tulenovo  (Bulgaria),  864 
Tulsa  (Okla.),  687,  735 
Tumbes  (Peru),  1308 
Tumkur  (India),  185 
Tummo  (Libya),  1209 
Tumpat  (Malaya),  224 
Tumu  (Ghana),  301 
Tunceli  (Turkey),  1430 
Tungabhadra  (India),  170 
Tungsten,  product  of: 

—  Argentina,  811 

—  Australia,  468,  488,  525 
. —  Belgian  Congo,  835 

—  Canada,  375 
- New  Brunswick,  398 


TTR 

Tungsten,  product  of: 

—  Chile,  882 

—  China,  894 

• —  Korea,  1192 

—  Mexico,  1225 

■ —  New  Zealand,  645 

—  Peru,  1311 

—  U.S.A.,  616 
- Nevada,  713 

—  ■ —  Washington,  767 

—  U.S.S.R.,  1460 

- Georgia,  1489 

- Kazakhstan,  1503 

—  Vietnam,  1568 
Tungurahua  (Ecuador),  961 
Tunica  County  (Miss.),  702 
Tunis,  1212,  1236,  1424,  1426 
Tunisia,  45,  990,  1423-27 
Tunja  (Colom.),  902 

Turc.  Sv.  Martin  (Czech.),  921 
Turfan  (China),  896 
Turgai  (U.S.S.R.),  1601 
Turin  (Italy),  1164,  1166,  1171,  1173 
Turkestan  (U.S.S.R.),  1500,  1501, 
1502,  1604,  1506,  1509 
Turkey,  30,  35,  42,  1427-40,  1500 
Turkmenistan  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.), 
1500,  1504-06 

• —  area  and  population,  1446 
Turks  and  Caicos  Is.  (W.  Indies), 
425,  428 

Turku  (Finland),  969,  970,  971, 
975 

Turku-Pori  (Finland),  968 
Turner  Valley  (Alberta),  413 
Tumhout  (Belgium),  825 
Tumovo  (Bulgaria),  860,  865 
Turrialba  (Costa  Rica),  912 
Turtle  Is.  (PhUipp.),  1317 
Tuscany  (Italy),  1163,  1168 
Tutong  (Brunei),  233 
Tutuila  Is.  (Samoa,  U.S.A.),  786, 
787,  788 

Tuva  Aut.  Region  (U.S.S.R.),  1448, 
1465,  1470,  1478,  1479-80 
Tuxtla  Guterrez  (Mexico),  1220 
Tuzla  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Tver  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Kalinin 
Twin  Falls  (Idaho),  671 
Tyaya-Bugaz  (U.S.S.R.),  1607 
Tynemouth  (U.K.),  64 
Tyre  (Lebanon),  1199 
Tyrone  (N.  Ireland),  120, 122 
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Tyube  (U.S.S.R.),  1510,  1511 
Tyumen  (U.S.S.R.).  1447,  1470, 
1478 

Ubangi-Shari  (Fr.  Eq.  A&.),  1016-18 
Ubol  (Thailand),  1418 
Ubol  Rat  Than!  (Thailand),  1418 
Uocle  (Belgium),  825 
Uch-Kzynsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1507 
Udaipur  (India),  200 
Uddeholm  (Sweden),  1396 
Uddevalla  (Sweden),  1388 
Udmurt  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1470, 

1477-78 

Ufa  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1465,  1472 
Uganda  (Brit.  E.  Afr.),  325-29 

—  imports  and  exports,  312 

—  Indians  in,  147 
Uighur  (China),  889 
Uitenhage  (Cape),  269 
Ujjain  (India),  180,  181 
Ukraine  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1480-83 

—  area  and  population,  1446 

Ulan  Bator  (Mongolian  Rep.),  896, 

lOQl  19Q0 

Ulanbel  (U.S.S.R.),  1502 
Ulan  Ude  (U.S.S.R.),  896,  1232, 
1447,  1473 

Uleaborg  (Finland),  see  Oulu 
Ulster  (Irish  Rep.),  1140,  1141 
Ulyanovsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1470 
Umboi  Is.  (Bismarck  Arch.),  530 
Umbria  (Italy),  1163 
Umea  (Sweden),  1388 
Umiat  (Alaska),  646 
Umm  al  Qaiwain  (Trucial  States), 
130U-06 

Umm  An-Nasaan  Is.  (Bahrain),  1301 
Umm  Said  (Qatar),  1304 
Umtali  (Rhodesia),  288 
Undur  Khan  (Mongolian  Rep.),  1231 
Ungava  Terr.  (Quebec),  400,  418 
Union  (N.Y.),  723 
Union  Is.  (Grenadines),  437 
Union  or  Tokelau  Is.  (Pacific),  532 
Union  City  (N.J.),  717 
Union,  La  (El  Salv.),  956,  959 
Union  of  South  Africa,  252 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
(U.S.S.R.),  1440-513,  see  also 
under  each  republic 

—  agriculture,  1457 

—  area  and  population,  1446 


IJNI 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
(U.S.S.R.),  banking,  1467 

—  cominform,  1445 

—  Comintern,  1445 

—  commerce,  1463 

—  communications,  1464 

—  communist  party,  1444 

—  constituent  republics,  1441 

—  constitution,  1440 

—  defence,  1453 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1468 

—  education,  1449 

—  finance,  1452 

—  forests,  1457 

—  govt.,  1442 

—  health,  1450 

—  industry,  1469 

—  justice,  1451 

—  mining,  1459 

—  money  and  banking,  1467 

—  planning,  1455 

—  railways,  1464 

—  rehgion,  1447 

—  roads,  1466 

—  republics,  list  of,  1446 
- details,  1470-513 

—  shipping,  1465 

—  towns,  large,  1446 

—  trade  unions,  1462 

—  weights  and  measures,  1468 
United  Arab  Rep.,  1513-30 
United  Arab  States,  1514,  1559 
United  Kingdom,  see  Great  Britain 
United  Nations,  The  (for  detail 

see  ‘  Contents  ’),  1-24 

—  agencies,  11-21 

—  budget,  9 

—  currencies,  22-24 

—  membership,  1 

—  organs,  1-9 

—  UNESCO,  13 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh, 
see  Uttar  Pradesh 

United  States,  30,  35,  39,  40,  42,  43, 
573-790,  see  also  component 
states 

—  agriculture,  611 

—  air  forces,  609 

—  area  and  population,  683 

—  army,  603 

—  banking,  630 

—  budget,  598 

—  cabinet,  576 
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United  States,  canals,  see  Dallas  and 
Celilo,  Erie  and  Panama 

—  cinemas,  594 

—  cities,  principal,  586 

—  civil  aviation,  629 

—  Chinese  in,  583 

—  coal,  615 

—  commerce,  620 

—  communications,  627 

—  congress,  577 

• —  constitution  and  govt.,  573 
• —  cost  of  living,  625 
• —  cotton,  613 

—  crops,  613 

• —  cmrency,  631 
• —  customs  receipts,  621 
• —  debt,  602 

—  defence,  603 

■ —  diplomatic  representatives,  633 

—  education,  591 

—  elections,  677 

—  electric  power,  619 

—  exports,  620 

—  farms,  611 

—  federal  ‘  political  ’  crimes,  596 

—  finance,  federal,  598 

—  finance,  foreign  aid,  601 

—  finance,  state,  and  local,  602 

—  foreign-born  population,  583 

—  foreign  possessions,  etc.,  see 

Guam,  Hawaii,  Panama 
Canal,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Is. 

—  forests  and  forestry,  614 

—  govt.,  local  and  state,  580 

—  health  and  social  welfare,  597 

—  house  of  representatives,  579 

—  immigrants,  589 
■ —  imports,  620 

—  income  tax,  699 

—  Indians,  580 

—  iron  and  steel,  618 

—  justice  and  crime,  694 

—  labour,  626 

—  lend-lease,  601 

—  livestock,  614 

—  manufacturers,  616 

—  medical  profession,  697 
- —  metals,  precious,  616 

—  mining,  615 

—  national  debt,  601 
- income,  624 

—  national  defence,  603 

—  naval  bases,  leases  for,  606 


TJPP 

United  States,  navy,  606 

—  negroes  in,  583 

—  newspapers,  594 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  611 

—  outlying  territories,  775-90 

—  petroleum,  616 

—  ‘  political  ’  crimes,  federal,  596 

—  population,  583 

—  • —  foreign  and  foreign-born,  585 

—  postal  business,  629 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  629 

—  presidency,  574 

—  presidents  and  vice-presidents, 

575 

—  production  and  industry,  610 

—  railways,  628 

—  religion,  590 

—  representation,  579 

—  roads,  628 

—  senate,  578 

—  shipping,  627 

—  social  welfare,  597 

—  speaker,  579 

—  state  govt.,  580 

- finance,  602 

- representatives,  580 

—  states  and  territories,  639 

—  statistics,  vital,  587 

—  subsistence  level,  627 
• —  tarilfs,  623 

—  telephones,  629 

■ —  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

619 

—  tobacco,  614 

—  trade  unions,  626 

—  trust  territory.  Pacific,  585,  788- 

89 

—  vital  statistics,  587 

—  weights  and  measures,  632 

—  wheat,  613 

—  wool,  614 

—  Yellowstone  National  Park,  773 
University  City  (Mo.),  705 
University  City  (Pan.),  1286 
Unterlahn  (Germ.),  1055 
Unterwalden  (Smtz.),  1400,  1401, 

1403 

Unterwestwald  (Germ.),  1055 
Upolu  Is.  (W.  Samoa),  553,  554 
Upper  Arlington  (Ohio),  732 
Upper  Buchanan  (Liberia),  1205 
Upper  Darby  (Pa.),  741 
Upper  Nile  (Sudan),  1379,  1383 
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Upper  Volta  (Fr.  W.  Afr.),  997, 
1006,  1007,  1008 

Uppsala  (Sweden),  1387,  1388,  1396 
Uqair  (Saudi  Arabia),  1362 
Uranium,  product  of: 

—  Australia,  508,  625 

—  Belgian  Congo,  835 

—  Canada,  375,  405,  410 

—  Germany,  1067 

—  Philippines,  1320 

—  S.  Africa,  264 

—  U.S.A.,  Oregon,  740 
- Utah,  759 

—  U.S.S.R.,  1460 

—  ■ — •  Tadzhikistan,  1511 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Iraq),  1135 
Urals  (U.S.S.R.),  1461,  1462,  1470, 
1471 

Uralsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1501,  1503 
Ura-Tyube  (U.S.S.R.),  1610 
Urbana  (Ill.),  674 
Urbino  (Italy),  1166 
Urfa  (Turkey),  1430 
Urga  (Mongolian  Rep.),  see  Ulan 
Bator 

Urgel  (Andorra),  803 
Urgench  (U.S.S.R.),  1606 
Uri  (Smtz.),  1400,  1401,  1403 
Ursatyevskaya  (U.S.S.R.),  1613 
Urta-Sarai  (U.S.S.R.),  1507 
Uruguay,  1530-37 
Urumchi  (China),  889,  896 
Usak  (Turkey),  1430 
Usedom  Is.  (Germ.),  1065 
Ushuaia  (Argen.),  806 
Usti  (Czech.),  923 
Usti  nad  Labem  (Czech.),  924 
Ust-Kamenogorsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1460, 
1462,  1503 

Ust-Ordynsky  (U.S.S.R.),  1470 
Ustrzyki  Dolne  (Poland),  1325 
Usulutan  (El  Salv.),  956,  957 
Usumbura  (Belgian  Congo),  837 
Utah  (U.S.A.),  757-59 

—  area  and  population,  683 

—  metals,  precious,  615 

—  representation,  579 
Utica  (N.Y.),  687,  723 
Utkal  (India),  160,  187 
Utrecht  (Natal),  271 

Utrecht  (Neth.),  1246,  1247,  1248 
Ursunomia  (Japan),  1178 
Uttarpara  (India),  195 


VAN 

Uttar  Pradesh  (India),  168,  191-94 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  158 

—  iinance,  163 

—  forests,  159 

—  govt.,  146 

—  justice,  152 

—  land  tenure,  157 

—  mining,  161 

—  newspapers,  151 

—  opium,  159 
• —  police,  152 

— ■  representation,  141,  142 
— •  tea,  160 
Utti  (Finland),  972 
Uturoa  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Uusimaa  (Finland),  968 
Uva  (Ceylon),  214 
Uvea  Is.  (New  Caledonia),  1027 
Uzbekistan  Rep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1500, 
1506-08 

—  area  and  population,  1446 

Vaasa  (Finland),  968,  969,  971,  975 
Vaduz  (Lichtenstein),  1213,  1214 
Vaitupu  Is.  (Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.), 
563 

Vajnory  (Czech.),  928 
Vakhsh  Valley  (U.S.S.R.),  1510, 
1511 

Valais  (Switz.),  1401,  1403,  1404 
Valeci  (Fiji),  560 

Valdivia  (Chile),  879,  880,  882,  886 
Valencia  (Spam),  1366,  1367,  1370, 
1373,  1375 

Valencia  (Venez.),  1544,  1548,  1549 
Valladolid  (Spain),  1366,  1367,  1370 
Valle  (Hond.),  1091 
Valle  D’Aosta  (Italy),  1161,  1162 
1163 

Valle  del  Cauca  (Colom.),  902,  906 
Valletta  (Malta),  137 
Valley  Stream  (N.Y.),  723 
Valmaseda  (Spain),  1373 
Valona  (Albania),  798,  800,  801,  802 
Valparaiso  (CMle),  879,  880,  884 
Van  (Turkey),  1430 
Vancanh  (Vietnam),  1656 
Vancouver  (B.C.),  359,  364,  370, 
375,  376,  380,  381,  414,  416, 
416,  418,  646 

—  Indians  in,  147 
Vancouver  (Wash.),  766 
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Vanem,  Lake  (Sweden),  1387 
Vanua  Levu  Is.  (Fiji),  558,  560 
Var  (France),  979 
Vares  (Yugoslavia),  1586 
Varmland  (Sweden),  1387 
Varna  (Bulgaria),  860,  864,  865 
Varzob  (U.S.S.R.),  1511 
Vas  (Hungary),  1097 
Vasa  (Finland),  see  Vaasa 
Vasteras  (Sweden),  1388 
Vasterbotten  (Sweden),  1387 
Vasternorrland  (Sweden),  1387 
Vastmanland  (Sweden),  1387 
Vatican  City  State,  1538-42 
Vattem,  Lake  (Sweden),  1387 
Vatukoula  (Fiji),  560 
Vancluse  (lYance),  979,  991 
Vaud  (Switz.),  1401,  1403,  1404, 
1408 

Vaupes  (Colom.),  902 
Vava’u  Is.  (Tonga),  568,  569 
Vavitu  Is.  (Fr.  Polynesia),  1028 
Vaxjo  (Sweden),  1388 
Vedbaek  (Denmark),  936 
Vejle  (Denmark),  932 
VeUa  Lavella  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.), 
665 

Velsen  (Neth.),  1247 
Venda  Nova  (Portugal),  1340 
Vendee  (France),  979 
Veneto  (Italy),  1163 
Venezia  (Italy),  see  Venice 
Venezia  Giulia  (Italy),  1162,  1163, 
1561 

Venezuela,  1542-51 
Venice  (Italy),  1164,  1166,  1167, 
1169,  1173 
Venlo  (Neth.),  1247 
Ventspils  (U.S.S.E..),  1497 
Veracruz  (Mexico),  1220,  1221, 

1222,  1226,  1228 
Veraguas  (Pan.),  1285 
Verdun  (Quebec),  364,  400 
Verkhneudinsk  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Ulan 
Ude 

Verkhoyansk  (U.S.S.R.),  1467 
VermilHon  (S.D.),  749 
Vermont  (U.S.A.),  759-62 
— •  area  and  population,  583 
—  representation,  579 
Verny  (U.S.S.R),  see  Alma-Ata 
Verona  (Italy),  1164 
Verrettes  (Haiti),  1089 


VIL 

Verria  (Greece),  1071 
Versailes  (France),  980 
Verviers  (Belgium),  825 
Vestfold  (Norway),  1272 
Vestfold  Hills  (Aust.),  477 
Vestmannaeyjar  (Iceland),  1106, 
1109 

Veszprem  (Hungary),  1097 
Viana  do  Castelo  (Portugal),  1335 
Viborg  (Denmark),  933,  935 
Vichada  (Colom.),  902 
Vicksburg  (hliss.),  702 
Victoria  (Australia),  491-98 

—  area  and  population,  458 

—  banking,  476 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  458 

—  education,  459 

—  finance,  465 

—  foreign  commerce,  472 

—  occupied  dwellings,  458 

—  production,  468 

—  railways,  473 

—  religion,  459 

—  shipping,  472 

- — •  social  welfare,  462 

—  state  govt.,  456 

Victoria  (Brit.  Columbia),  364,  415, 
416 

Victoria  (Cameroons),  349 
Victoria  (Hong  Kong),  242,  245 
Victoria  (Labuan),  230 
Victoria  (Seychelles),  336 
Victoria  Falls  (Rhodesia),  293 
Vidarbha  (India),  175 
Vidin  (Bulgaria),  860 
Viedma  (Argen.),  806 
Vienna  (Austria),  816,  817,  818,  820, 
821 

Vienne  (France),  979 
Vienne  (Haute-)  (France),  979 
Vientiane  (Laos),  1194,  1195,  1196, 
1197 

Vieques  Is.  (Puerto  Rico),  781 

Viet-Bac  (Vietnam),  1557 

Vietnam,  40,  1551-69 

Vigo  (Spain),  1366,  1375 

Viipuri  (U.S.S.R.),  969,  1474,  1475, 

Vijayavada  (India),  148,  169 

Vila  (New  Hebrides),  567 

Vila  Luso  (Angola),  1347 

Vila  Real  (Portugal),  1335,  1336 

Vilinsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1467 

Villach  (Austria),  817 
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Villa  Cisneros  (Sp.  Sahara),  1376 
Villaggio  Duoa  degli  Abruzzi  (It. 

Somalia),  1174 
Villa  Hayes  (Para.),  1293 
Villa  Hermosa  (Mexico),  1220 
Villa  Montes  (Bolivia),  845 
Villanova  (Pa.),  742 
Villarrica  (Para.),  1292,  1294 
Villavicencio  (Colom.),  902 
Villazon  (Bolivia),  845 
Villeurbanne  (France),  980 
Villiaze,  La  (Channel  Is.),  135 
Villmanstrand  (Finland),  969 
Vilnius  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1498,  1499, 
1500 

Vilvorde  (Belgium),  825 
Vina  del  Mar  (Chile),  879 
Vincennes  (France),  980 
Vindhya  Pradesh  (India),  180-82 

—  area  and  population,  147 

—  cultivation,  158 

—  govt.,  146 

Vinnitza  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1480 
Virgin  Gorda  Is.  (Virgm  Is.)  (Brit.), 
435 

Virgon  Is.  (Brit.)  (W.  Indies),  432, 
433,  435 

Virgin  Is.  (U.S.A.),  782-85 

—  area  and  population,  585 

—  justice,  695 

—  legislature,  582 

—  statistics,  vital,  587 
Virginia  (U.S.A.),  762-64 

—  area  and  population,  583 
— •  representation,  579 

—  tobacco,  614 

—  trade  unions,  626 

—  West,  see  West  Virginia 
Visakhapatnam  (India),  169,  170 
Viseu  (Portugal),  1335,  1336,  1337 
Vitebsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1483,  1484 
Viti  Levi  Is.  (Fiji),  558,  559,  560 
Vitoria  (Brazil),  849 

Vitoria  (Spain),  1366 
Vitry-sur-Seine  (France),  980 
Vizcava  (Spain),  1366 
Vlaardingen  (Neth.),  1247 
Vladimir  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1470 
Vladikavkaz  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Ordjo- 
nikidze 

Vladivostok  (U.S.S.R),  895,  896, 
1446,  1449,  1467,  1479 
Vlissingen  (Neth.),  1247 


WAK 

Vlone  (Albania),  see  Valona 
Vogelkop  (Neth.  New  Guinea),  1262 
Voi  (Kenya),  314 
Voinjama  (Liberia),  1207 
Vojvodina  (Yugoslavia),  1560-69 
Volcano  Is.  (Pacific),  789,  790 
Volga  (U.S.S.R.),  1460,  1462,  1465, 
1471 

Volhovstroi  (U.S.S.R.),  1465 
Volhynia  (U.S.S.R.),  1480 
Vologda  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1470 
Volos  (Greece),  1070,  1076 
Volta  Redonda  (Brazil),  854 
Voorburg  (Neth.),  1247 
Vorarlberg  (Austria),  816,  817 
Vorkuta  (U.S.S.R.),  1471 
Voronezh  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1458, 
1465,  1470,  1471 
Voroshilov  (U.S.S.R.),  1447 
Voroshilovgrad  (U.S.S.R.),  1482 
Vosges  (France),  979 
Vostock  Is.  (Pacific),  664 
Votkhisk  (U.S.S.R.),  1462 
Vrajdebna  (Bulgaria),  865 
Vratsa  (Bulgaria),  860 
Vrsac  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Vryheid  (Natal),  271 
Vuelta  (Cuba),  918 
Vunidawa  (Fiji),  660 
Vyarka  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Kirov 
Vyborg  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Viipuri 

Wa  States  (Burma),  867 
Waadt  (Switz.),  see  Vaud 
Wabana  (Nfndlnd.),  388 
Wabush  Lake  (Labrador),  389 
Waco  (Texas),  754,  755 
Wad  Draa  (Sp.  Sahara),  1376 
Wadi  al  Khor  (Muscat),  1240 
Wadi  Haifa  (Sudan),  1381,  1382, 
1383 

Wadi  Musa  (Jordan),  1188 
Wadi  Sahul  (Yemen),  1560 
Wad  Medani  (Sudan),  1379,  1382 
Wageningen  (Neth.),  1248 
Wagga  Wagga  (N.S.W.),  483 
Wahidi  (Aden),  228,  229 
Waigeo  Is.  (Neth.  New  Guinea), 
1262,  1263 
Waitangi  (N.Z.),  531 
Wakayama  (Japan),  1178 
Wakefield  (U.K.),  64 
Wake  Is.  (Pacific),  585 
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Wakerstroom  (Natal),  271 
Walbrzych  (Poland),  1326 
Wales  (see  also  England  and  Wales, 
and  Great  Britain) 

—  area  and  population,  60-64 

■ —  births,  deaths,  marriages,  67 
■ —  education,  72 
• —  justice,  78 
- —  language,  60 

—  local  govt.,  57 

—  religion,  68 

—  university,  71 
■ —  welfare,  87 
Wallasey  (U.K.),  64 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.),  765 
Wallis  (Switz.),  see  Valais 
Wallis  Arch.  (Fr.  Pacific),  1027 
Walpoole  (New  Caledonia),  1027 
Walsall  (U.K.),  64 

Waltair  (India),  169 
Waltham  (Mass.),  694,  695 
Walthamstow  (U.K.),  64 
Walvis  Bay  (S.W.  Afr.),  255,  269, 
277,  280 

Wanganui  (N.Z.),  535 
Wangaratta  (Victoria),  493 
Wangdupotrang  (Bhutan),  839 
Wanne-Eickel  (Germ.),  1037 
Warangal  (India),  148,  169 
Warren  (Ohio),  732 
Warrington  (U.K.),  64 
Warrior  (Ala.),  642 
Warrior  (Victoria),  483,  497 
Warrnambool  (Victoria),  493,  497 
Warsak  (Pakistan),  205,  210 
Warsaw  (Poland),  1323,  1324,  1325, 
1326,  1327,  1328,  1332,  1333, 
1453 

Warwick  (Queensland),  500 
Warwick  (Rhode  Is.),  744 
Warwickshire  (U.K.),  62 
Washington  (D.C.)  (U.S.A.),  582, 
686,  604,  631,  634,  664 
Washington  (state)  (U.S.A.),  764r- 
67 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  representation,  579 

—  wheat,  613 

Washington  Is.  (Line  Is.),  564 
Wasian  (Neth.  New  Guinea),  1262, 
1263 

Wassenaar  (Neth.),  1247 
Waterbury  (Conn.),  587,  659 


WES 

Waterford  (Irish  Rep.),  1140,  1148 
Waterloo  (Iowa),  679 
Watermael-Boitsfort  (Belgium),  825 
Watertown  (N.Y.),  723 
Watertown  (S.D.),  749 
Waterville  (Maine),  689 
Watford  (U.K.),  64 
Watling’s  Is.  (Bahamas),  439 
Wau  (New  Guinea),  529 
Wau  (Sudan),  1379,  1383 
Wauchope  (N.  Aust.),  525 
Waukegan  (Ill.),  673 
Wausau  (Wis.),  771 
Wauwatosa  (Wis.),  771 
Webster  Groves  (Mo.),  705 
Weert  (Neth.),  1247 
Weights  and  Measures,  metric  and 
British,  vi 

Wejh,  El  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360 
Welkom  (O.F.S.),  266 
Welland  Ship  Canal  (Canada),  380 
Wellesley  (Mass.),  695 
Wellington  (India),  153 
Wellington  (N.Z.),  634,  536,  536,  537 
Weis  (Austria),  817 
West  Allis  (Wis.),  771 
West  Bengal  (Lidia),  see  Bengal, 
West 

West  Bromwich  (U.K.),  64 
Western  Australia,  510-17 

—  area  and  population,  458 

—  banking,  476 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  458 

—  education,  459 

—  finance,  465 

—  foreign  commerce,  472 

—  occupied  dwellings,  468 
■ —  production,  468 

—  railways,  473 

—  religion,  459 

—  shippmg,  472 

—  social  welfare,  462 

—  state  govt.,  456 
Western  European  Union,  35 
Western  Oases  (Egypt),  1523 
Westerwald  (Germ.),  1041 
West  Ham  (U.K.),  64 
West  Hartford  (Conn.),  659 
West  Hartlepool  (U.K.),  64 
West  Haven  (Conn.),  659 

West  Indies,  British,  see  Brit. 

Caribbean  Fed. 

West  Island  (Cocos  Is.),  478 
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Westland  (N.Z.),  535 
West  Liberty  (W.  Va.),  768 
West  Lotliian  (U.K.),  66 
Westman  Is.  (Iceland),  1104 
Westmeath  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Westminster  (U.K.),  69 
Westminster,  New  (Brit.  Columbia), 
416 

Westmoreland  (Jamaica),  426 
Westmorland  (U.K.),  62 
Weston  (Borneo),  232 
Weston  (Mass.),  695 
West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.),  666 
Westphalia,  see  North  Rhine-West- 
phaha  (Germ.) 

West  Virginia  (U.S.A.),  767-70 

—  area  and  population,  683 

—  representation,  579 

West  Warwick  (Rhode  Is.),  744 
Wetaskiwin  (Alberta),  412 
Wete  (Zanzibar),  332 
Wewak  (New  Guinea),  528,  529 
Wexford  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Weybum  (Saskatchewan),  409 
Wheat,  World  production  of,  xv 
Wheelers  Fd.  Base  (Libya),  1210 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.),  768 
Whitehorse  (Yukon),  417,  418, 

646 

White  Is.  (Svalbard),  1281 
Whiteplains  (Liberia),  1205 
Whiteplains  (N.Y.),  723 
White  Russia  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Byelo¬ 
russia 

Wichita  (Kansas),  587,  681,  682 
Wichita  Falls  (Texas),  754 
Wicklow  (Irish  Rep.),  1140 
Wien  (Austria),  see  Vienna 
Wiener  Neustadt  (Austria),  817 
Wiesbaden  (Germ.),  1037,  1056 
Wigan  (U.K.),  64 
Wight,  Isle  of  (U.K.),  61 
Wigtown  (U.K.),  66 
Wilhelmshaven  (Germ.),  1038 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.),  741 
Willesden  (U.K.),  64 
Williamsburg  (Va.),  763 
Williamsport  (Pa.),  741 
Wilhamstown  (Victoria),  467 
WOliamstown  (Mass.),  694 
Wilmington  (Dela.),  587,  662 
Wilmington  (N.C.),  727 
Wilmot  (Tasmania),  618 


WUH 

Wilryck  (Belgium),  826 
Wiltshire  (U.K.),  62 
Winchester  (U.K.),  74 
Windau  (U.S.S.R.),  1497 
Windhoek  (S.W.  Afr.),  266, 277, 278, 
279 

Windsor  (Nfndlnd),  388 
Windsor  (N.S.W.),  483 
Windsor  (Ontario),  364,  405 
Windsor  (U.K.),  69 
Windsor  (Vt.),  759 
Windward  Is.,  Brit.  (W.  Indies), 
422,  435-39 

Windward  Is.  (Neth.  Antilles),  1260- 
61 

Winneba  (Ghana),  298,  301 
Winnipeg  (Manitoba),  364,  370,  376, 
407 

Winston-Salem  (N.C.),  727 
Winterthm  (Switz.),  1404 
Wisconsin  (U.S.A.),  770-73 

—  area  and  population,  583 

—  representation,  579 

Witu  Is.  (Bismarck  Arch.),  630 
Wolfram,  product  of: 

—  Bolivia,  844 

—  Burma,  870 

—  China,  894 

■ —  Portugal,  1339,  1340 
— ■  Spain,  1371 

—  Thailand,  1417 
• —  Uganda,  328 
Wollo  (Ethiopia),  963 
Wollongong  (N.S.W.),  483 
Woluwe-St  Lambert  (Belgium),  825 
Woluwe-St  Pierre  (Belgium),  825 
Wolverhampton  (U.K.),  64 
Wonthaggi  (Victoria),  493 
Woodbend  (Alberta),  413 

Wood  Buffalo  Nat.  Park  (Canada), 
420 

Woodlark  Is.  (Papua),  526,  527 
Woodstock  (New  Brunswick),  399 
Woonsocket  (Rhode  Is.),  744 
Woosung  (China),  895 
Worawora  (Ghana),  298 
Worcester  (Cape),  269 
Worcester  (Mass.),  587,  694,  695 
Worcester  (U.K.),  64 
Worcestershire  (U.K.),  62 
Wroclaw  (Poland),  1326,  1327, 
1328 

Wuhan  (China),  889,  895 
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Wuppertal  (Germ.),  1036 
Wurzburg  (Germ.),  1037,  1049 
Wyandotte  (Rlich.),  697 
Wyoming  (U.S.A.),  773-75 

—  area  and  population,  683 

—  representation,  579 

Xanthi  (Greece),  1071 
Xieng  Kbouang  (Laos),  1194 

Yaan  (China),  889 
Yacuiba  (Argen.),  845 
Yafai  (Aden),  229 
Yaguaron  (Para.),  1296 
Yahata  (Japan),  1178 
Yakima  (Wash.),  765 
Yakut  Eep.  (U.S.S.R.),  1470, 1478 
Yakutsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1467,  1478 
Yallourn  (Victoria),  492,  493,  496, 
497 

Yale  University  (Conn.),  660 
Yalta  (U.S.S.R.),  1324 
Yamalo-Nenetz  (U.S.S.R.),  1470, 

1479 

Yambol  (Bulgaria),  860 
Yanaon  (India),  147,  199 
Yanina  (Greece),  1071 
Yaounde  (Fr.  Cameroon),  1031,  1032 
Yap  Is.  (Caroline  Is.),  788 
Yaracuy  (Venez.),  1544 
Yarbatenda  (Fr.  W.  Afr.),  1007 
Yarmouth  (Nova  Scotia),  394 
Yaroslavl  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1465, 
1470 

Yasui  (U.S.S.R.),  1511 
Yatung  (Tibet),  1423 
Yazd  (Iran),  1120,  1126 
Yekaterinburg  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Sver¬ 
dlovsk 

Yekaterinodar  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Kras¬ 
nodar 

Yekaterinoslav  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Dne¬ 
propetrovsk 

Yelibuya  Is.  (Sierra  Leone),  352 
Yelizavetgrad  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Kiro¬ 
vograd 

Yellowknife  (Canada),  419,  420 
Yellowstone  National  Park  (Wyo.), 
773 

Yemen,  45,  1514, 1559-60 
Yenbo  (Saudi  Arabia),  1360 
Yendi  (Ghana),  301 
Yerevan  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Erevan 


ZAM 

Yerim  (Yemen),  1560 
Yerwa  (Nigeria),  344 
Yjil  (Sp.  Sahara),  1376 
Yoff  (Fr.  W.  Afr.),  1009 
Yokohama  (Japan),  1177,  1178, 
1183,  1185 

Yokosuka  (Japan),  1178 
Yonkers  (N.Y.),  587,  723 
Yonne  (France),  979 
York  (Pa.),  741 

York  (U.K.),  64,  69,  74,  96, 115 
York  Is.  (Sierra  Leone),  352 
Yorkshire  (U.K.),  62 
Yorkton  (Saskatchewan),  409 
Yoro  (Hond.),  1091 
Yoshkar-Ola  (U.S.S.R.),  1476 
Youngstown  (Ohio),  587,  732,  733 
Yozgat  (Turkey),  1430 
Ysabel  Is.  (Brit.  Solomon  Is.),  565 
Yucatan  (Mexico),  1220,  1222,  1224 
Yugodsyr  (Mongolian  Rep.),  1231 
Yugoslavia,  32,  1560-69 
Yukon  Territory  (Canada),  370, 
417-18 

—  area  and  population,  363 

—  births,  deaths,  marriages,  364 

—  mining  and  minerals,  375 
- —  religion,  365 

■ —  representation,  360 
Yumen  (China),  896 
Yundum  (Gambia),  350 
Yunnan  (China),  889,  890,  893,  894 
Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk  (U.S.S.R.),  1465, 
1479 

Yuzovka  (U.S.S.R.),  see  Stalino 
Ywataung  (Burma),  871 

Zaandam  (Neth.),  1247 
Zabrze  (Poland),  1326,  1327 
Zacapa  (Guat.),  1079 
Zacatecas  (Mexico),  1220,  1222 
Zacatecoluoa  (El  Salv.),  957 
Zagazig  (Eg3rpt),  1516 
Zagreb  (Yugoslavia),  1563,  1564, 
1565,  1567, 1568 
Zahedan  (Iran),  1120,  1126 
Zahle  (Lebanon),  1199,  1202 
Zakarpatskaya  (U.S.S.R.),  1480, 

1481 

Zakho  (Iraq),  1135 
Zala  (Hungary),  1097 
Zalaegerszeg  (Hungary),  1097 
Zambales  (Philipp.),  1320 
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Zambezia  (Mojambique),  1348 
Zamboanga  (Philipp.),  1317,  1320 
Zamora  (Spain),  1366 
Zandery  (Surinam),  1258,  1259 
Zanesville  (Ohio),  732 
Zanjan  (Iran),  1119,  1120 
Zante  (Greece),  1070 
Zanzibar  (Brit.  E.  Afr.),  329-32 

—  Indians  in,  147 

Zaporozhye  (U.S.S.R.),  1446,  1466, 
1480,  1481 

Zara  (Yugoslavia),  1163,  1561 
Zaragoza  (Spain),  1366,  1367,  1369, 
1370 

Zaria  (Nigeria),  344,  347 
Zastron  (O.F.S.),  304 
Zavia  (Libya),  1210 
Zeballos  Cue  (Para.),  1296 
Zeeland  (Neth.),  1246 
Zeilah  (Somaliland),  338 
Zeist  (Neth.),  1247 
Zelaya  (Nicaragua),  1264 
Zemo-Avchal  (U.S.S.R.),  1489 
Zemun  (Yugoslavia),  1665 
Zeravshan  (U.S.S.R.),  1507 
Zerka  (Jordan),  1188 
Zetland  (U.K.),  66 
Zhdanov  (U.S.S.R.),  1446 
Zhitomir  (U.S.S.R.),  1480,  1481 
Zhob  (Pakistan),  209 
Zielona-Gora  (Poland),  1326 
Zifta  Barrage  (Egypt),  1520 
Ziguinchor  (Senegal),  361,  1010, 1011 
Zilina  (Czech.),  923,  924 
Zilupe  (U.S.S.R.),  1464 
Zinc,  product  of: 

—  Algeria,  1000 

—  Argentina,  811 

—  Australia,  468,  471 

- N.S.W.,  488 

- Queensland,  602 

■ - Tasmania,  621 

—  Austria,  819 

— -  Belgian  Congo,  835 

—  Bolivia,  844 
• —  Burma,  870 

—  Canada,  375,  379 

- Manitoba,  408 

- New  Brunswick,  398 

- Newfoundland,  389 

- Quebec,  402 

- Saskatchewan,  410 

- Yukon,  417 


ZON 

Zinc,  product  of: 

—  Chile,  882 

—  China,  894 

—  El  Salvador,  958 

—  Great  Britain,  106 

—  Greece,  1074,  1076 

—  Greenland,  941 
• —  Italy,  1169 

—  Mexico,  1225 

—  Morocco,  1235 

—  Norway,  1278 

—  Peru,  1311 

—  Rhodesia,  285,  293 

—  S.W.  Africa,  280 

—  Spain,  1371 

—  Sweden,  1395 

—  Thailand,  1417 

—  Tunisia,  1426 

—  U.S.A.,  615 

- Arizona,  649 

- California,  654 

- Colorado,  658 

■ - Idaho,  672 

- Kansas,  683 

- Mssouri,  706 

- Montana,  709 

- Nevada,  714 

- New  Jersey,  719 

• - New  Mexico,  721 

- New  York,  726 

- Oklahoma,  737 

- Tennessee,  753 

- Utah,  769 

- Virginia,  764 

- Washington,  767 

- Wisconsin,  772 

—  U.S.S.R.,  1460 
- Armenia,  1492 

—  —  Azerbaijan,  1486 

- Karelia,  1475 

- Kazakhstan,  1503 

- R.S.F.S.R.,  1470 

- Tadzhikistan,  1511 

—  Vietnam,  1558 

—  Yugoslavia,  1566 
Zinder  (Niger),  1016 
Zinjibar  (Aden),  229 
Zipaquira  (Colom.),  905 
Zlatoust  (U.S.S.R.),  1447,  1462 
Zlin  (Czech.),  924 

Zliten  (Libya),  1210 
Zomba  (Nyasa.),  294,  296 
Zonguldak  (Turkey),  1430,  1435 
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Zoume  (Dahomey),  1015 
Zrenjanin  (Yugoslavia),  1563 
Zuara  (Libya),  1210,  1212 
Zubair  (Iraq),  1133 
Zug  or  Zoug  (Switz.),  1401,  1043 
Zuiderzee  (Neth.),  see  Ijsselmeer 
Zulia  (Venez.),  1544,  1545 


ZWO 

Zululand  (Natal),  271,  272 
Zurich  (Switz.),  1401,  1403,  1404, 
1405,  1410,  1411 
Zutphen  (Neth.),  1247 
Zwickau  (Germ.),  1065 
Zwolle  (Neth.),  1247 


Feinted  in  Great  Britain  bt 
Richard  Clat  and  Oompant,  Ltd., 
Bungay,  Suffolk 
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